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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

THE  STANDSTILL  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

IIE  first  effect  of  the  British  reverse*  in  South  Afrit*  upon 
public  sentiment  in  this  country  was  l<»  call  out  hearty 
praise,  oven  from  tho  pro- British  paper*,  for  the  "embattled 
farmer*  “  who  could  put  up  so  gallant  a  defense.  But  a*  the  ap¬ 
prehension  grew  that  every  B-ier  victory  means  a  blow  to  Eng 
land’s  prestige  among  the  nations,  and  that  tho  loss  of  South 
Africa  may  mean  tho  future  supremacy  of  sum  other  nation 
Russia  perhaps,  in  world  politics,  the  pro-British  pre*-*  of 
America  havo  bean  again  urging  that  our  sympathy  go  out  t«. 
England  a*  tho  world’s  greatest  civilising  power.  The  pm- Boer 
press,  however,  continue  to  believe  that  tho  best  interest*  of 
humanity  and  justice  will  bo  served  by  British  defeat;  or.  if 
British  victory  lie  inevitable,  hope  is  expressed  that  it  besoawtly 
as  to  teach  the  great  nation*  more  caution  :n  forcing  the  smaller 
ones  to  the  wall. 

General  French's  victory  at  Coleshurg  by  a  well-executed 
flanking  movement  i*  commented  upon  in  London,  according  to 
tho  London  correspondent  of  the  Associated  Press.  "os  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  sound  tactic*  and  ns  an  illustration  of  what  may  lie  done 
when  the  right  methods  are  employed  with  the  Boers.  “  It  should 
lie  borne  In  mind,  however,  the  correspondent  continues,  "that 
General  French  has  only  a.ooo  men.  and  so  far  ns  the  important 
points  of  the  campaign  are  concerned,  the  situation  is  virtually 
unchanged." 

A  despatch  from  Pretoria  saying  that  a  Boer  commandant  has 
defeated  a  force  of  Kafirs  near  Dcdorport  again  arouses  the  fear 
of  a  native  uprising  to  add  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  The 
New  York  Timts  thinks,  from  the  location  of  the  fight,  that  the 
natives  must  belong  to  the  Barotong  tribe,  and  believes  that  the 
news  "would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  whole  tribe,  and  possibly 
other  tribes,  have  determined  to  take  the  opportunity  offered  by 
the  war  to  be  revenged  for  past  abuses  on  the  part  of  the  burgh¬ 
ers.  The  Basutos  arc  allied  to  the  Barolongs.  and  they  also 


would  welcome  the  opportunity  «»f  attacking  the  Boers  A  spas¬ 
modic  raid  by  a  single  trilie  is  hardly  likely,  as  nil  the  Kafir 
tribes  are  well  organized,  and  would  not  take  such  a  step  as  ut 
tacking  any  of  the  whites  without  deliberation.  The  natives, 
despite  all  attempts  to  prevent  them  from  obtaining  arms,  arc 
nearly  all  equipped  with  rifles,  and  outumher  Boers  and  British 
combined  by  at  least  half  a  dozen  to  one  " 

Comments  on  strategy,  modern  guns,  and  the  various  phases 
of  warfare  fill  the  columns  of  the  press,  the  main  point  on  which 
all  seem  to  agree  being  that  as  M.  Bloch  in  his  famous  book  on 
"The  Future  of  War"  predicted,  tho  nation  on  the  defensive  ha* 
an  immense  advantage  over  the  attacking  party  The  defender* 
of  Kimberley.  Ladysmith,  and  Mnfcking  have  held  out  longer 
than  their  most  sanguine  friend*  predicted,  and  the  Boers  have 
won  nearly  all  their  successes  by  beating  off  British  attacks  The 
South  African  correspondents  report  that  the  Boer  entrenchment* 
at  the  Tugela  and  Moddcr  rivers  aro  now  practically  impregnable. 
A*  the  Boer*  are  expected  to  act  on  the  defensive  throughout  tho 
war.  few  believe  that  the  end  of  tho  struggle  is  in  sight. 

The  unconfirmed  report  that  England  has  arranged  for  tho 
purchaseof  Delagno  Bay  front  Portugal  ha*  amused  considerable 
comment  both  m  Europe  and  America.  A*  Dolagoa  Buy  is  the 
seaport  through  which  tho  Transvaal  communicate*  with  the 
outside  world,  and  i*  only  350  miles  from  Pretoria,  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  "as  a  base  for  military  operation*  against  and  for 
tho  invasion  of  the  Transvaal."  n*  tho  Philadelphia  I.tdgtr  says, 
"the  acquisition  of  the  Portuguese  territory  would  hoof  immense 
avsistuncc  to  Great  Britain," 

The  Victory  at  Colesburg.— "General  French  appear*  to  havo 
achieved  what  may  turn  out  to  be  an  importunt  success,  if  ho 
can  follow  it  up  and  seize  the  Boer  positions  between  Colcsbcrg 
and  Nerval's  Point,  before  the  force  ho  Is  reported  to  have  out¬ 
flanked  and  driven  front  the  former  place  has  time  to  recover  itself. 
It  is  said  that  on  their  right  flank  being  turned  the  Boers  aban¬ 
doned  Colcsbcrg  and  moved  off  in  disorder  to  tho  eastward  A* 
usual,  the  Boers  scent  to  have  neglected  their  outpost  and  patrol 
work,  and  so  were  caught  napping.  General  French  is  now  in  dan- 
gerous  proximity,  for  the  Boers,  to  the  Orange  River,  their  base 
of  operations  on  tho  north  side  of  it  being  at  Honkers  Ponrt.  a 
short  distance  from  Norval  *  Point.  From  this  last  place  there 
is  a  mad  going  eastward  to  Ventcrstad,  not  more  than  twenty 
miles  in  a  direct  line  from  tho  railway  between  Burghersdorp 
and  Bcthulio  on  the  road  to  Springfontein.  tho  junction  in  the 
Free  States  of  the  railwavscoming  from  Port  Elisabeth  and  East 
London.  Should  General  French  lie  in  a  position  to  follow  up 
his  reported  success  vigorously,  drive  the  Boors  across  the 
•  •range  River  to  Honkers  Poor!,  and  move  a  strong  detachment 
to  the  eastward. ‘while  General  Gat  aero  was  holding  the  Boers 
under  Generals  Swancpuol  and  Duploy  from  Stcrkstroom  and 
Dordrecht,  they  would  find  themselves  in  a  dangerous  position, 
with  only  one  line  of  retreat  open  to  them,  namely,  that  through 
Aliwai  North.  The  possible  results  of  this  successful  movement 
which  seems  to  have  been  carried  out  without  any  loss,  the  de¬ 
spatch  making  no  mention  of  casualties,  arc  highly  important." 
—  Tkt  A V— »  ) \<ri  Sun. 

Britain  Deserves  Our  Support.— "The  reverses  with  which 
Great  Britain  has  met  in  her  war  against  the  Boer  republics  can 
not  be  lightly  viewed  on  this  side  of  the  water.  Not  only  our 
nearest  kin  and  our  friends  in  need  arc  stricken,  but  the  work 
which  the  English  have  done  in  the  tropics  is  threatened.  We  can 
not  face  this  fact  with  a  light  and  careless  heart  Whether  we 
think  the  war  against  the  Boers  was  unjust  or  for  the  welfare  of 
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civilization,  what  sympathies  we  have  t<»  express  to-day  should 
be  for  the  sufferingsof  the  mother-country.  Wc  may  deplore  the 
attack  ns  one  upon  the  essential  principle  of  self-government ; 
wc  may  question  the  motive  of  the  statesman  who  compelled  it ; 
we  may  point  out  that  in  general  the  evils  of  bloodthirstiness 
arc,  in  tins  stage  of  the  world's  progress,  those  of  the  victim's 
own  needless  making;  wc  may  dwell  philosophically  upon  this 
new  evidence,  underscored  by  IWr  rifles,  that  in  a  land  ruled  by 
the  highest  civilization  and  the  most  intelligent  righteousness, 
and  where  reign  justice  and  fair  dealing,  the  aptitude  for  war  is 
disappearing;  but  we  can  not  lose  sight  ot  the  stupendous  fa  • 
that  British  prestige  is  in  mortal  danger;  nor  can  wc  fail,  if  we 
have  n  proper  pride  of  race,  or  a  decent  sense  of  gratitude,  or  a 
consciousness  of  what  the  English  have  accomplished  in  the 
homes  of  the  savage  races,  to  mourn  over  these  disaster* . 

"Without  discussing  the  political  questions  involved  in  the 
war,  without  offering  an  opinion  as  to  « hat  should  lie  the  future 
of  the  Dutch  republics,  we  sincerely  trust  that  English  honor  and 
English  prestige  will  recover  from  the  sad  blow  which  has  been 
inflicted  upon  them.  For  English  rule  in  the  tropics  has  been 
the  rule  of  a  just.  law-obeying  people.  Greater  far  than  nny 
glory  that  has  been  won  by  English  arms  are  the  triumphs  of 
English  justice  and  order  and  arts  of  |H-acc.  Wherever  Eng¬ 
land  1ms  gone  she  has  carried  the  majesty  of  the  law.  Men  live 
in  Egypt,  at  the  Cape,  and  in  India  under  a  jurisprudence  which 
recognizes  no  caste.  The  adventurer  g**-s  to  Cape  Town,  but 
the  magistrate  goes  also.  The  Dutchman  remains  under  Eng¬ 
lish  rule,  but  liecomcs  the  political  equal  of  any  Englishman.  It 
may  bo  true  that  the  rule  of  England  in  her  crown  colonies  has 
been  unfruitful  to  the  mother-land,  and  that  English  statesmen 
would  not  favor  a  renewal  of  the  experiment  if  they  could  begin 
anew;  but  under  that  rule  life,  liberty,  and  property  in  savage 
countries  have  l*ccn  secure,  und  the  world  is  better  for  the  object- 
lesson  in  fair  dealing  and  even  and  exact  justice  which  has  been 
taught  by  England’s  example.  No  Americun  who  loves  hi. 
country’s  institutions  can  rejoice  in  the  humiliation  of  Great 
Britain.”— Harper's  llWl/r. 

The  New  Warfare  and  the  Small  Nations.— "It  is  obvious 
that  the  defense  can  not  1h>  greatly  strengthened  without  in¬ 
creasing  very  materially  the  military  power  of  resistance  in  small 
nations.  When  they  take  pains  to  arm  themselves  thoroughly 
with  the  most  improved  appliances  of  war.  ami  learn  how  to  use 
them,  they  cun  with  more  impunity  resist  the  pretensions  of  the 
great  powers,  since,  in  acting  on  the  defensive  and  choosing 
carefully  their  jiositions,  they  can  render  very  costly  attempts 
to  overawe  them.  One  result  of  the  Boer  war.  which  is  illustra¬ 
ting  the  new  forces  in  the  defense  m  nw*lcrn  times,  should  lie 
the  stimulation  of  small  nations  in  providing  means  of  resist¬ 
ance.  and  the  discouragement  of  aggression  upon  them  by  the 
rapidly  extending  empires  of  the  day.  The  small  state  may 
have  more  of  a  chance  to  exist  and  have  its  rights  respected  if 
its  war  strength  is  thus  amplified  at  the  expense  of  the  maraud¬ 


ing  powers.  And  especially  significant  is  such  a  development  to 
any  great  nation  that  is  inclined  to  peace  rather  than  war.  The 
improvement  c f  the  defense  renders  a  progressive  power  like  the 
United  States  absolutely  impervious  to  attack  within  its  conti¬ 
nental  boundaries,  and  stamps  a  great  standing  army  as  inex¬ 
cusable  except  lor  purposes  of  criminal  aggression.” —  f  he 
Springfield  Refnb/u  an. 

"The  last  war  in  which  Great  Britain  was  engaged,  in  which 
her  oj  Tuinents  were  white  nun.  was  the  Crimean  War  of  1854 
against  Russia.  That  was  forty-live  years  ago.  Of  the  leading 
officers  engaged  in  that  war  all  are  now  out  of  the  service.  The 
majority  are  dead,  while  the  few  survivors  arc  >U|>eraiinuatcd. 
Among  England’s  oldest  oriicc-rs  to-day  there  may  be  some  w  ho 
serve* l  as  subalterns  111  the  Crimean  campaign,  but  they  must 
have  l«evn  very  young  at  that  time  and  could  not  have  held  any 
high  command.  The  f-*«t.  then,  remains  and  can  not  be  refuted, 
that  among  all  England's  more  or  less  famous  generals,  on  the 
active  list,  there  is  n«»t  one  who  ever  conducted  a  campaign  or 
set  even  a  brigade  in  the  field  against  a  civilized  foe." —  The 
A  Hon  (///.)  Rtf'll blii an. 

THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEES. 

I.THO  our  national  law-making  is  supposed  intake  place  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  Senate,  in  plain  view,  through 
the  press,  of  the  whole  country,  yet.  ns  every  one  knows,  the 
most  important  questions  are  virtually  settled  in  the  party  caucus 
or  in  the  committee-rooms  after  which  the  actual  voting  becomes 
largely  a  formality.  The  make-up  of  the  House  committees, 
therefore,  is  u  matter  of  110  little  moment,  und  the  leaders  of  the 
more  important  on.  *,  whoso  picture*  are  given  herewith,  even 
tho  their  voices  may  imt  often  be  heard  in  debate,  exercise  great 
influence  on  our  laws.  The  Republican  pn|>cr*  express  satisfac¬ 
tion  w  ith  the  Speaker's  appointment*.  The  Philadelphia  Press 
say*:  "The  composition  of  the  House  committee*  insures  con¬ 
servative  legislation  ami  as  rapid  work  ns  is  consistent  with  the 
Interests  of  the  Government  ”  <  »f  the  most  important  committee 
and  it* chairman  the  New  York  Sun  says; 

"The  designation  of  the  Hon.  Screno  E.  Payne,  of  New  York, 
as  chairman  of  the  ways  and  means  committee  is  a  sufficient 
pledge  *>f  the  devotion  of  the  Republican  Party  to  the  great  com¬ 
mercial  and  financial  interest*  of  which  New  York  is  the  capital. 
Mr.  Payne  is  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  of  cxjiericnce.  and  of 
.ompetent  parliamentary  skill.  We  look  to  him  to  do  credit  to 
the  high  post  t<»  which  S|*cakcr  Henderson  has  assigned  him." 

The  Chicago  Record  notes  that  "the  Central  West  is  very  well 
represented."  It  says: 

"Illinois  leads  in  the  number  of  chairmanships,  having  eight. 


’  III  .  I  .  "This  is  tile  lout; lieal  Job  .•!  civllMng  I 
1  r  *:  r uck. '"  —  /Vi  Sun  br  annuo  livening  Foil. 
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JOIIS  A.  T.  IICI.U  or  IOWA. 
Military  Affair*. 


6r.HI.MO  r.  PAYNE,  OF  *KW  YOKE. 
Wav*  ami 


CIIANLI*  A.  HOCTKIJ.E,  or  MAINE. 
Naval  Affair*. 


KOHIKr  M.  MITT,  or  ILLINOIS. 
Foreign  Affair*. 


joar.ru  o.  cannon,  or  Illinois. 
Appropriation*. 


mi  nh  v  a.  rt-ti'H.  nr  WISCONSIN. 

Insular  Affair*. 


CHAIRMEN  OF  SIX  IMPORTANT  HOUSE  COMMITTEES. 


Ohio  comes  next,  with  seven.  Iowa  has  six  chairmanship*,  the 
name  number  as  New  York.  Pennsylvania  men  heart  five  com¬ 
mittees  nnrl  Michigan  men  four.  Wisconsin  has  only  two  chair¬ 
manships.  hut  one  of  those  is  the  headship  of  the  newly  crvatcrl 
and  important  committee  <>n  insular  affairs.  The  aim  seems  lo 
have  been  to  secure  for  this  committee  the  men  best  qualified  to 
c»po  with  the  different  problems  of  colonial  administration,  with 
little  regard  to  geographical  distribution  of  the  members.” 


BRITISH  SEIZURE  OF  AMERICAN  CARGOES. 

TIIF.  seizure  by  the  British  fleet  in  Dclagna  Bay  of  one  Dutch 
anil  two  British  ships,  with  cargoes  of  American  flour.  has 
Ptarled  a  general  discussion  on  the  question  whether  flour  an«I 
other  food-stuffs  can  be  taken  as  contraband  of  war.  Some 
American  papers  are  very  strenuous  in  opposition  to  the  seizure. 
“England  will  make  the  mistake  of  her  life.”  says  the  New  Y-rk 
Journal.  "if  she  lets  her  little  troubles  in  South  Africa  lure  her 
into  declaring  food  contraband  of  war.  .  .  .  She  may  rest  as¬ 
sured  that  if  she  induces  us  to  consent  to  the  capture  of  fond 
cargoes  meant  for  the  Boers  wo  shall  not  patch  up  the  broken 
rule  of  freedom  again  for  her  benefit.  We  shall  n<>t  make  one 
law  for  a  great  country  and  another  for  a  little  one.  Contraband 


f«»>d  now.  means  contraband  food  when  Kuglattd,  liesirged,  is 
fighting  for  her  life." 

That  the  captured  flour  was  intended  for  the  Transvaal  was  not 
admitted  by  the  New  York  shippers  when  n  representative  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  approached  them  on  the  subject,  but 
he  found  that  in  private  conversation  they  made  no  attempt  to 
deny  it.  The  investigation,  however,  disclosed  the  fact  that  the 
principal  shippers  are  not  complaining  The  greater  part  of  the 
seized  flour  was  shipped  by  the  New  York  agent  of  Arthur  May 
fe  Company,  a  British  firm,  and  all  the  shippers  hail  been  paid 
in  full  l*cforc  the  cargoes  left  New  York,  so  that  not  many  on 
this  side  of  the  globe  are  the  losers  by  the  capture.  Complaint 
has  Tiecn  entered  at  the  State  Department  at  Washington,  how¬ 
ever.  and  Ambassador  Choate  and  our  consul  at  Lorenz-  Marques 
are  investigating  the  case. 

British  as  well  as  American  papers  think  that  England  lias 
made  a  blunder  in  declaring  fond  contraband,  because  she  is  her¬ 
self  so  dependent  upon  the  outside  world  for  provisions.  Tho 
New  York  / 'urn.it  of  Contmeret.  to  show  in  what  condition 
England  would  find  herself  if  cut  off  from  out  ski  e  supply,  says : 

“Mr.  R.  F  Crawford  lias  just  been  showing  to  the  Royal  Sta¬ 
tistical  Society  that  of  514  pounds  of  wheat  consumed  per  capita 
j»er  annum  in  the  United  Kingdom  276  pounds  were  imported; 

niniti7ori  h\/ 
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of  the  meat  consumption  of  130  pounds  50 pounds  were  imported  ; 
of  milk  niul  milk  products  equivalent  to  60  gallons  a  head.  24 
gallons  were  imported.  In  addition  to  these  items.  40  per  cent, 
of  the  barley.  20  per  cent  of  the  oats.  50  percent,  of  the  beans 
and  peas,  and  4,500.000  tons  of  feeding  stuffs  for  live  stock  were 

imported." 

"It  would  be  inadvisable."  says  the  London  Times,  "to create 
a  precedent  which  might  some  clay  be  invoked  against  n*.' 

The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  sees  another  interesting  phase 
of  the  matter.  It  says: 

"If  a  dealer  of  the  United  States  has  no  ri^ht  to  send  provi¬ 
sions  to  the  Transvaal,  he  has  no  ri^ht  to  send  them  to  Great 
Britain,  except  in  so  far  ns  the  different  situations  of  the  two 
countries  may  justify  the  claim  that  it  is  contraband  of  war  in 
the  one  case  and  not  in  the  other.  But  if  it  becomes  contraband 
by  reason  of  being  intended  to  supply  the  land  or  naval  forces  of 
tho  belligerent,  we  have  already  violated  neutrality  by  supply¬ 
ing  beef  to  tho  British  forces.  It  is  true  the  Boers  can  not  inflict 
tho  usual  penalty  of  contraband  trade,  which  is  by  seizing  the 
goods  in  transit.  But  is  not  a  nation,  as  well  as  an  individual, 
bound  to  do  equity  before  it  can  claim  equity?" 

One  of  tho  principal  authorities  cited  in  this  case  is  Lord  Gran- 
ville,  then  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Great  Britain.  In 
1885,  in  the  war  with  China.  Franco  declared  all  rice  shipped  to 
any  port  north  of  Canton  to  bo  contraband.  Lord  Granville  offi¬ 
cially  protested  in  tho  following  letter: 

"I  regret  to  have  to  inform  you  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern¬ 
ment  feel  compelled  to  take  exception  to  tho  proposed  measure, 
ns  they  can  not  admit  that  consistently  with  tho  law  and  practise 
of  nations,  and  with  tho  rights  of  neutrals,  provisions  in  general 
can  lie  treated  ns  contraband  of  war.  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  do  not  contest  thut  under  particular  circumstances  provi¬ 
sions  may  acquire  that  character,  as.  for  instanlu.  if  they  should 
l»e  consigned  direct  to  the  fleet  of  a  belligerent,  or  to  a  port  where 
such  a  fleet  may  bo  lying,  and  facts  should  exist  raising  the  pre¬ 
sumption  that  they  were  nl-iut  to  bo  employer!  in  victualing  the 
fleet  of  tho  enemy.  In  such  a  cuso  it  is  not  denied  thut  tho  bel¬ 
ligerent  would  bo  entitled  to  sei/o  tho  provisions  as  contraband 
of  war,  on  tho  ground  that  they  would  enable  warlike  operations 
to  bo  carried  on.  But  Her  Majesty's  Government  can  not  admit 
that  if  such  provisions  Were  consigned  to  tho  port  of  a  belligerent 
(oven  tho  it  should  l>o  a  port  of  naval  equipment)  they  could 
therefore  lie  necessarily  regarded  as  contraband  of  war.  In  the 
view  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  the  test  appears  to  be 


whether  there  are  circumstances  relative  to  any  particular  cargo, 
or  its  destination,  to  displace  the  presumption  that  articlesof  this 
kind  arc  intended  for  the  ordinary  use  of  life,  and  to  show,  prim  a 
Jade,  at  all  events,  that  they  are  destined  for  military  use." 

The  question  came  up  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain 
when  the  latter,  in  1793.  in  her  war  with  France,  claimed  the 
right  to  seize  and  confiscate  provisions  shipped  to  French  ports. 
Jefferson's  objections  resulted  in  a  clause  in  the  Jay  Treaty  of 
1794.  providing  that  such  goods,  when  they  become  contraband 
under  the  lawsof  nations  and  arc  seized,  shall  not  be  confiscated, 
but  the  owners  shall  be  indemnified.  In  an  editorial  in  the  New 
York  limes  (December  27)  the  assumption  is  made  that  this 
clause  of  the  Jay  treaty  is  still  in  force.  This  brought  out  the 
following  letter  from  Theodore  S.  Woolsey.  professor  of  inter¬ 
national  law  in  Yule : 

"The  first  ten  articles  in  Jay's  treaty  were  ]>ermancnt ;  the 
rest,  including  that  which  regulates  the  treatment  of  provisions, 
expired  by  their  own  limitation  in  1806. 

"Thus  wo  have  no  treaty  list  of  contraband  articles  to-day 
which  Great  Britain  is  Itound  to  regard. 

"Of  course,  it  does  not  follow  that  her  search  officers  can  call 
anything  contraband  which  suits  their  book.  Contraband  arti¬ 
cles  must  (1)  relate  directly  to  tho  carrying  on  of  war;  (2)  they 
must  have  a  hostile  destination.  The  American  flour  loaded  on 
a  German  ship,  you  will  notice,  complies  with  neither  require¬ 
ment.  It  is  truo  that  under  exceptional  circumstances  provisions 
may  l»c  'occasionally '  contraband.  It  is  also  true  that  if  contra- 
hand  were  sent  to  Dclagou  Bay,  with  the  ultimate  destination  of 
the  Transvaal  clinging  to  it  through  any  form  of  sale,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  continuous  voyages  might  Ihj  applied  by  a  prize  court 
But  to  apply  Is  th  doctrines,  of  occasional  contraband  and  con¬ 
tinuous  voyages,  to  a  single  cargo  is  simple  absurdity. 

"Tho  control  of  tho  British  Government  over  the  other  two 
ships  detained,  which  you  say  were  English,  and  which  Jmd  a 
l*arti.d  cargo  of  American  flour,  is  another  matter,  upon  which 
ono  must  reserve  opinion  until  tho  facts  are  made  clearer.  But 
in  nocaso  can  cither  our  own  Government  or  tho  British  Govern¬ 
ment  afford  to  have  flour  hound  to  a  neutral  port  held  contra¬ 
band." 

Tke  Sun  (New  York.  December  27)  gives  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  a  case  similar  to  tho  present,  in  which  our  own  Supremo 
Court  was  culled  on  for  a  ruling 

"During  our  Civil  War  tho  town  of  Matnmoras,  In  Mexico,  on 
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the  south  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  occupied  a  position  very  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  now  occupied  by  Lorenso  Marques,  the  Portuguese 
port  in  Delagoa  Bay.  A  blockade  had  been  established  by  the 
United  States  against  the  Confederate  ports  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  and.  to  avoid  this,  cargoes  were  shipped  to 
Matamoras,  and  when  landed  there  were  conveyed  across  the 
Rio  Grande  to  Confederate  territory.  The  ship  Pderhoff,  while 
bound  to  Matamoras,  was  captured  by  the  United  States  fleet. 
She  carried  a  mixed  cargo,  part  of  which  was  certainly  contra¬ 
band.  while  a  part  consisted  of  provisions,  which  were  in  all 
probability  destined  for  sale  in  the  Confederacy,  but  not  neces¬ 
sarily  for  military  consumption.  The  ship  w’as  libeled,  and  the 
case  was  earned  to  the  Supreme  Court.  That  court  adjudged 
the  arms  and  ammunition  that  were  a  part  of  the  cargo  to  be 
contraband,  and  condemned  them  as  such,  but  it  declared  the  pro¬ 
visions  to  lie  innocent  merchandise,  and,  as  such,  not  subject  to 
condemnation." 

7 he  Sun  also  quotes  the  following  from  a  Supreme  Court  opin¬ 
ion  delivered  by  Justico  Story  in  the  case  of  the  Commercen  : 

"  By  the  modern  law  of  nations  provisions  arc  not  in  general 
deemed  contraband,  but  they  liecome  so.  altho  the  property  of  a 
neutral,  on  account  of  the  particular  situation  of  the  war.  or  on 
account  of  their  destination.  If  destined  for  the  ordinary  use  of 
life  in  the  enemy's  country,  they  are  not.  in  general,  contraband, 
but  it  is  otherwise  if  destined  for  military  use.  Hence,  if  destined 
for  the  army  or  navy  of  the  enemy,  or  for  his  ports  of  naval  or 
military  equipment,  they  are  deemed  contraband." 


IS  A  RAILROAD  TRUST  FORMING? 

HR  reported  "harmonious  arrangements"  recently  consum¬ 
mated  between  the  principal  ruilroads  in  tho  East  have 
aroused  the  suspicions  of  Louis  F.  Post,  the  single-tax  advocate, 
editor  of  The  Public  (Chicago).  In  spito  of  the  official  protests 
that  tho  "friendly  arrangements "  mean  nothing  at  all,  ho  be¬ 
lieves  that  they  do  mean  something,  and  something  very  seri¬ 
ous  ;  for  ho  thinks  that  ho  discerns,  in  tho  background,  tho  loom¬ 
ing  shadows  of  u  trust  that  will  control  transportation.  Mr.  Post 
suys : 

"There  is  a  peculiar  significance  about  tho  shifting  interests  in 
Rustem  railroad  properties  now  attracting  attention,  of  which 
nothing  has  thus  far  been  publicly  said,  but  w  hich  needs  only  to 
bo  mentioned  to  bo  recognised  as  probable.  Tho  object  of  the 
moneyed  interest  engaged  in  these  deals  is  not  to  promote  rad- 
rouding  as  a  business,  but  to  enable  tho  great  railroad  ‘capital¬ 
ists  '  to  withdraw  from  that  business  and  yet  appropriate  its  prof¬ 
its.  In  other  words,  tho  railroad  business  of  the  United  States 
is  in  process  of  being  put  tip-m  a  ground-rent  basis. 

"To  accomplish  this,  tho  great  terminals  must  bo  controlled. 
On  tho  Pacific  coast  thut  part  of  tho  plan  is  complete.  The 
Southern  Pacific  and  the  Central  Pacific  have  as  jierfevt  com¬ 
mand  of  tho  ocean  ns  if  they  owned  it.  The  Gulf  cuts  hut  little 
figure  ;  but  to  tho  extent  that  it  is  important  it  can  bo  controlled 
by  Illinois  Central  interests.  Nothing  remains,  then,  to  place 
tho  traffic  of  tho  United  States  at  the  mercy  of  a  trust  of  terminal 
proprietors  but  to  secure  control  of  the  Atlantic-coast  terminal 
roads.  This  has  been  almost  done.  By  a  consolidation  of  the 
Pennsylvania  system,  which  controls  tho  Baltimore  and  Ohio  sys¬ 
tem.  with  the  Eastern  lines  under  the  control  of  the  Vanderbilts, 
the  approaches  to  the  Atlantic  coast  will  he  practically  secure. 
Nothing  will  then  remain  to  check  the  rapacity  of  the  American 
railroad  ring  but  the  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada  and  the  Canadian 
Pacific." 

When  this  control  is  perfected,  thinks  Mr.  Post,  there  will  be 
richness  indeed  for  the  operators.  "It  is  the  premeditated  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  financial  interests,  ns  we  arc  assured  by  g«iod  author¬ 
ity,"  he  says,  "to  let  out  the  operation  of  the  railroads  to  rail¬ 
road  operators  at  a  rack-rent.”  He  continues: 

“The  plan  is  an  adaptation  of  and  was  suggested  by  the  sys¬ 
tem  familiar  in  cities,  of  ground-renting  building  lots.  A  few- 
great  'capitalists  *  who  own  railroad  rights  of  way  which  include 
important  terminals,  can.  by  letting  out  the  use  of  these  r»ads 


and  terminals  to  competitive  operators,  milk  the  railroad  busi¬ 
ness  of  its  best  profits  without  incurring  any  of  the  risks  and 
anxieties  of  operation.  It  is  their  command  ot  terminals  upon 
which  they  expect  to  rely  to  impose  as  ground  rent  tor  right  ot 
way  'all  that  the  traffic  will  bear.*  " 


THE  BRUITED  “FENIAN  RAID”  INTO 

CANADA. 

RIPPI.E  of  comment  was  set  going  last  week  by  tho  rumor 
that  a  formidable  body  of  Irish- Americans  had  a  plot  on 
foot  to  cross  the  Canadian  border  and  wrest  that  colony  from  the 
British  empire.  Most  «.f  the  supjiosed  leaders  arc  represented  us 
maintaining  an  air  of  impenetrable  mystery  in  regard  to  this 
scheme,  but  an  officer  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  whose  name  is  not 
given,  made  the  following  statement  to  a  New*  York  Evening 
Pot/  reporter  on  the  day  after  Christmas : 

"England  can  only  bo  made  to  feel  by  physicul  force,  and 
wc‘rc  now-  going  to  give  her  some  Boer  treatment.  We  did  in¬ 
tend  going  out  and  Kinking  that  first  expedition  from  Canada  to 
South  Africa,  but  thought  it  better  to  wait  n  little.  We  can  m«>- 
biluc  our  men  without  much  difficulty  for  an  attack  oti  Canada, 
and  wc  are  fairly  well  armed — ox  well  as  the  United  States  troop* 
id  the  Spanish  war.  We  have  lots  of  Springfield  rifle*  and  are 
handy  with  the  bayonet. 

"  No  decision  has  been  arrived  at  yet  Everything  w-ill  vlcpcnd 
on  the  immediate  future.  Wo  have  either  regiments  or  com¬ 
panies  all  over  the  United  States  and  are  fairly  well  drilled,  and 
a  great  many  of  our  men  are  in  tho  militia. 

"Tho  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernian*  has  really  nothing  to  do 
with  this.  It  numbers  nl-ut  *50,01x1,  and  a  majority  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  belong  to*our  organization.  All  its  officers  do.  and  ho,  of 
course,  it  will  act  with  us.  Wc  have  lot*  of  men  in  the  regular 
army— cumps  or  clubs  in  every  post— and  even  if  they  were  sent 
against  us  to  stop  us  on  tho  bonier  they  would  either  march 
across  with  us  or  give  us  blunk  cartridge. 

"  If  it  is  decided  to  attack  Canada  wc  shall  do  all  m  our  |M>wcr 
to  keep  matter*  so  secret  a*  not  to  embarrass  tho  Government 
until  we  arc  actually  on  tho  border.  Tho  French  population  in 
Canada  would  bo  with  us.  and  there  arc  numln-rs  of  our  own 
countrymen  ready  to  welcome  u*.  Canada  would  be  an  easy 
mark.  Wc  would  have  tho  Canadian  loyalists  on  the  run  in  a 
week." 

John  T.  Keating,  national  president  of  tho  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians,  declared  on  the  same  day  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
tho  rumored  invasion,  and  expressed  tho  belief  that  "the  belt 
way  to  hurt  or  cripple  England  will  be  to  do  it  in  South  Africa 
by  aiding  tho  Boers  rather  than  by  an  invasion  of  Canada." 

The  press  refuse  to  take  the  rumors  seriously.  "Our  old  friend 
the  Fenian  is  on  hand  again."  remarks  the  New  York  Comrntr* 
tin/  A  elver  titer,  "to relievo  tho  tedium  of  war."  Even  the  fron¬ 
tier  papers  remain  calm.  Tho  Detroit  AVo’i,  for  example,  says : 

“  7 he  .Vrt  i  is  happy  to  announce  that  its  old  friend,  the  Fenian 
raid,  is  again  in  tho  throes  of  being  plotted,  and  that  Cunadu  is 
to  bo  made  the  scene  of  its  depredations  It  is  claimed  that  the 
Irish  and  the  Hollanders  in  the  United  States  are  manipulating 
the  plot,  and  that  the  French  of  the  province  of  Quebec  have 
been  drawn  into  tho  conspiracy.  The  American  miners  in  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia,  compared  with  whom  the  unfortunate  Uitlander 
of  the  Transvaal  is  one  of  the  petted  sons  of  Fortune,  has  been 
engaged  to  do  a  turn  in  the  performance,  but  the  main  rehearsals 
will  take  place  on  tho  banks  of  the  Detroit  and  St.  Clair  rivers, 
if  the  police  do  not  interfere  with  the  performers.  Everything 
seems  clear  enough  except  the  purpose  of  the  plot ;  but  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  intention  of  the  raiders  is  to  in¬ 
vade  the  province  of  Ontario  and  compel  tho  United  Empire 
loyalists  to  sing  'The  Wcarin'  o'  the  Green.'  'Malbrouks  'en 
va-t-en  guerre. '  This  being  accomplished,  it  will  lie  of  no  enn- 
sequence  whether  an  independent  government  is  established  in 
Canada  or  not.  The  French  and  Irish  will  have  had  the  new  St. 
Barth*>l~ncw's  day  that  the  Ontario  tories  have  long  dreaded. 
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and  it  will  matter  lit'Ie  what  becomes  ■>?  the  Government  after 
that." 

The  Kansas  City  Star  analyzes  the  situation  thus 

"Even  if  the  proposed  Fenian  army  of  100.000  men  could  be 
successfully  mobilized  in  the  saloons  of  Boston.  New  York,  and 
Buffalo,  and  there  drilled  in  modern  tactics,  the  problem  of 
transportation  would  remain  serious. 

"The  equipment  of  ioo.oqo  men  would  c-s?  half  a  million 
dollars  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  artillery,  horses,  and  wagon 
trains.  At  fifty  cents  a  day  per  man  the  orst  of  victualing  tins 
force  until  it  could  reach  the  Dominion  and  seize  the  Canadian 
restaurants  and  frcc-lunch  counters  would  1**  $;».nooa  day.  It 
is  not  probable  that  the  railways  would  issue  (rev  transportation 
to  the  frontier,  and  the  army  would  have  to  pay  its  fare,  a  most 
serious  handicap  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  war  Then 
grunting  that  the  Fenian  urmy  could  hide  from  the  United  States 
marshals  mid  successfully  cross  into  Canada,  it  would  be  up 
against  the  worst  military  position  possible 

"On  one  side  would  bo  tho  Canadian  forces  and  on  the  other 
the  American  forces.  The  Fenians  would  have  no  base  of  sup¬ 
plies  nor  point  upon  which  to  retreat.  They  would  lx*  Compelled 
to  surrender  to  the  American  forces  to  escape  from  the  Canadian 
army.  The  only  chance  for  tho  invaders  would  l«e  to  occupy  a 
Canadian  city  which  is  well  provided  with  saloons  and  establish 
n  huso  there,  but  an  army  of  such  great  size  would  quickly  con¬ 
sume  everything  in  sight  to  eat  and  drink,  and  it  would  lx  nec  ¬ 
essary  to  capture  another  city.  Then,  having  taken  Canada, 
tho  question  would  uriso  what  to  do  with  it. 

"Tho  United  States  would  not  buy  it.  ami  tho  Fenians  would 
have  to  keep  it  themselves,  and  then,  in  tho  hour  of  victory, 
would  come  disaster.  As  soon  as  tho  invaders  organized  a  gov¬ 
ernment  and  occupied  the  offices  disputes  would  arise,  and  the 
various  factions  would  fight  among  themselves  ami  try  to  sell 
out  to  the  British,  and  tho  whole  thing  would  end^as  a  joke 

Underneath  most  of  tho  comments  seems  t»  lie  the  suspicion 
that  tho  affair  is  only  on  excellent  specimen  of  Irish  humor.  If 
tho  raid  bugaboo  keeps  some  of  tho  Canadian  troops  from  starting 
for  South  Africa,  the  most  rosy  expectations  of  the  plotters,  it  is 
surmised,  will  Ik*  realized 


A  FAILURE  OF  MUNICIPAL  CONTROL. 

VERY  instanco  of  tho  failure  or  success  of  tho  municipal  * 
operation  of  public  utilities  quickly  attracts  attention  and 
is  promptly  made  use  of  by  one  side  or  the  other  in  the  debate 
which  the  subject  evokes.  One  of  tho  failures  seems  to  lie  the 
New  York  City  dock  department.  A  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Sun  calls  attention  to  tho  department’s  official  report  and 
the  deplorable  record  that  it  reveals,  and  from  this  correspond¬ 
ent’s  letter  tho  Chicago  Evening  Post  argues  that  municipal 
control  is  a  failure.  It  says : 

"The  dock  department  has  been  in  existence  for  twenty-eight 
years.  It  was  created  by  a  low  which  provided  that  all  docks, 
wharves,  piers,  water-fronts  and  their  nppurtcD'.nces  ami  ease¬ 
ments  then  possessed  by  the  municipality  of  New  York,  or  to 
lx  hereafter  acquired  by  it,  should  lx  under  the  full  control  of 
the  commissioners,  who  were  to  execute  only  temporary  least  s  for 
their  use  and  t<{  develop,  improve,  and  extend  the  wharfage  sys¬ 
tem  for  the  public  benefit.  Much  was  expected  from  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  plan.  The  department  was  made  independent  and 
given  the  use  of  the  city’s  credit  for  the  issuance  of  bonds  under 
certain  general  restrictions.  The  department  has  made  its  own 
collections  and  disbursements.  Its  total  revenues  for  the  period 
of  its  existence  have  amounted  to  $34,000.1*10.  while  its  expenses 
have  been  $37. fkio.ooo,  not  including  the  cost  of  new  property 
acquired  or  any  allowance  for  expenses  saved  through  the  facili¬ 
ties  afforded  by  the  city  in  numerous  important  ways.  The  t<^al 
loss  to  the  city  up  to  date  on  its  ownership  of  the  docks  has  been 
about  $16,000,000.  This  in  spite  of  an  unexampled  water-front, 
excellent  terminal  facilities  and  improvements  effected  by  the 
general  government  in  the  facilities  of  navigation  U- tween  the 
Great  Lakes,  with  which  New  York  has  all-water  connection. 


The  Sun  correspondent  justly  says  'In  no  private  business, 
conducted  on  a  free  capital  in  starting  of  perhaps  $25,000,000. 
exempted  from  taxation  and  all  ordinary  expenses,  would  a  re¬ 
sultant  |t—s  after  twenty-eight  years  of  $16,000,000  be  considered 
a  succesv  and  in  the  case  of  New  York  the  growth  of  the  city  8 
commerce  has  broken  all*  previous  precedents.  Contrast  this 
showing  of  the  dock  department  with  the  advances  made  in  the 
same  period  in  transportation,  illumination,  anil  other  senn- 
puhlic  industries  controlled  by  private  enterprise'  In  point  of 
fact,  the  business  men  of  New  York  regard  the  dock  department 
ns  a  wretched  failure,  and  at  the  various  conventions  und  gath¬ 
erings  of  the  commercial  societies  the  view  uniformly  taken  is 
that  tho  prx-sc  it  condition  of  the  department  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  principle  of  municipal  ownership  ami  control.  All 
real  incentive  to  pr«»gTvss  and  effort  is  removed  by  the  system. 
Yet  the  present  controller  recommends  the  acquisition  of  all  tho 
docks  by  the  city  and  tho  issue  of  new  bonds  for  the  purjiose. 
He  thinks  that  the  city  would  realize  immense  profits  in  the 
course  of  time.  The  commercial  interests  will  hardly  agree  with 
him  " 


HOW  CAN  THE  DAILY  BE  REFORMED? 

R  E.  I.  GODK1N  recently  expressed  the  discouraging 
opinion  that  tho  1  ewspapers  have  ceased  to  guide  public 
opinion,  or  even  to  follow  it  very  closely,  but  are  controlled  prin¬ 
cipally  by  the  wishes  of  their  advertising  patrons,  upon  whom  tho 
newspaper*  depend  largely  for  support  Now  comes  Mr  V  S. 
Yarros.  of  the  Chicago  Evening  /’.>«/.  in  an  nrticlo  in  The  .-Inter i~ 
enn  Journal  of  Sotiohgv.  telling  the  remedy.  First,  however, 
Mr  Yarros  describes  the  good  things  the  newspaper*  have  done 
He  says 

"What  travel  and  actual  intercourse  do  for  the  few,  news¬ 
papers  do  for  the  many.  To  be  interested  in  the  politics,  eco¬ 
nomics.  and  miscellaneous  affairs  of  other  peoples,  to  follow  their 
struggles  and  study  their  intellectual  and  moral  traits  as  mani¬ 
fested  in  daily  conduct,  is  to  become  gradually  and  unconsciously 
cosmopolitan,  broad,  human  If  one  touch  of  nature  makes  the 
world  km.  what  must  bo  the  effect  of  the  daily  interchange  of 
sentiments  made  ]>ossil>lo  by  the  press,  tho  sharing  by  the  na¬ 
tions  in  one  another’s  joys  and  sorrows'  Thanks  to  the  press, 
tho  civilized  world  has  liccome  small’  and  organic  Nations 
feel  themselves  under  a  moral  coercion,  and  a  decent  regard  for 
thcopininnnf  mankind’  prevents  much  wrong  and  injustice,  and 
induces  anxious  reflection  and  deliberation,  even  in  apparently 
irresponsible  rulers  The  light  that  beats  upon  thrones,  cabi¬ 
nets.  |>.irl laments,  and  other  institutions  is  fierce,  indeed,  in  thcao* 
days  of  publicity.  Tho  Dreyfus  trial,  without  a  parallel  in  his¬ 
tory  far  as  tho  keen  concern  of  civilization  in  tho  proceedings, 
and  outcome  was  concerned,  was  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
effect  of  tho  modern  newspaper  with  its  marvelous  facilities  for 
gathering  and  speedily  spreading  the  news." 

Having  thus  taken  n  glimpse  of  the  brighter  side,  he  intro¬ 
duces  the  other  side  of  the  subject  by  saving  that  the  honest, 
fair,  and  truthful  papers  in  the  United  States  "could  easily  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  man's  hands."  He  continues 

"Some  papers  are  utterly  reckless  of  principle,  honor,  nnd  rea¬ 
son  .  others  confine  their  yellow  tendencies  to  particular  spheres 
and  subjects  Some  lie  constantly ;  others  he  only  at  election 
time  Some  manufacture  news  ;  others  distort  and  misrepresent, 
and  are  content  with  preventing  their  readers  from  seeing  things 
exactly  as  they  arc.  Some  lie  for  revenue,  others  for  party  ad¬ 
vantage  and  the  success  of  the  cause  in  which  they  belie  ve.  The 
paper  that  desires  and  secures  accurate  reports,  that  sets  down 
nothing  in  malice,  that  suppresses  nothing  which  is  unfavorable 
to  it'  side,  and  honestly  publishes  everything  which  is  creditable 
to  the  other  side,  is  notoriously  the  rare  exception." 

The  moral  acrobatand  contortionist  who  gives  daily  exhibitions 
m  his  editorial  columns  cuts  a  rather  ridiculous  figure  when 
viewed  behind  the  scenes.  Mr.  Yarros  says  of  him  : 

"Nothing  is  more  ludicrous  and  preposterous  than  the  omni¬ 
science  and  dogmatism  of  the  editor  of  a  1  ami  liar  type.  Does  tho- 
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editor  or  his  subordinate  staff  ever  hesitate  to  attack,  judge,  and 
correct  anybody?  Is  there  a  question  in  science,  religion,  ethics, 
economics,  politics,  that  the  editor  can  not  discuss  at  an  hour’s 
notice?  Authority  is  something  totally  unknown  to  the  news¬ 
paper.  The  editorial  ‘  we  ’  is  above  all.  The  editor  is  glad  to 
have  the  support  of  authority,  but  he  is  not  daunted  or  disturbed 
at  finding  recognized  authority  against  bis  position.  The  mature 
opinions  of  scholars  and  experts  he  treats  with  a  flippancy  and 
contempt  which  the  slightest  degree  of  responsibility  would  ren¬ 
der  impossible.  But  the  editor  is  irresponsible.  The  judicious 
and  competent  few  may  laugh  at  his  ignorance  and  presumption, 
but  the  cheap  applause  «>f  the  many  who  mistake  smartness  for 
wit  and  loud  assertion  for  knowledge  affords  abundant  compensa¬ 
tion.  Controversy  with  au  editor  is  a  blunder,  lie  always  has 
the  Inst  word,  and  bis  space  is  unlimited.  He  is  an  adept  at 
dust-throwing,  question-begging,  and  confusing  tho  issue.  In 
private  life  ho  may  bo  intellectually  and  morally  insignificant, 
but  his  readers  nro  Imposed  upon  by  tho  air  of  infallibility  with 
which  ho  treats  all  things,  and  tho  assurance  with  which  he  as¬ 
sails  those  who  have  tho  audacity  to  disagree  with  him.  The 
average  newspaper  reader  easily  yields  to  iteration  and  bom¬ 
bast.  Ho  believes  that  which  is  said  daily  in  print  by  the  august 
and  mysterious  power  behind  the  editorial  *  we.*  His  sentiments 
and  notions  are  formed  for  him  by  that  power,  and  he  is  not  even 
conscious  of  tho  fact." 

How  to  bring  tho  press  back  to  truth,  dignity,  and  power  is  the 
problem  of  to-day.  Mr.  Yarros  has  a  plan.  "  AH  men  of  light  of 
leading,  all  ethical  teachers,  nil  respected  and  distinguished 
guides  of  tho  public."  ho  says,  should  strive  to  resist  the  lower¬ 
ing  of  journalism  from  a  profession  into  a  trade.  Ho  then  tells 
how  this  is  to  bo  done,  as  follows . 

"There  ought  to  bo  more  cooperation  between  these  elements 
nnd  tho  press.  Tho  worthy  editors  should  receive  more  encour¬ 
agement  nnd  appreciation,  and  tho  unworthy  should  be  mado  t«> 
feel  the  scorn  and  indignation  of  the  influential  citizen*.  Editors 
ought  to  bo  watched  nnd  held  to  a  strict  accountability.  They 
ought  to  hear  from  their  constituency  whenever  they  nro  guilty 
of  a  lapse,  injustice,  or  blunder.  1  Flops. '  self-stultifications,  and 
violations  of  fairness  nnd  decency  would  lw  far  less  frequent  if 
editors  knew  that  hundreds  of  denunciatory  letters  would  pour 
Into  their  offices.  The  fear  of  exposure,  ridicule,  nnd  anger  on 
the  part  of  scores  of  intelligent  readers  would  act  as  a  deterrent. 
When  self-contradiction,  sophistry,  lying,  and  misrepresentation 
nro  safe,  because  unchallenged,  the  editors  who  lack  logic  or 
conviction,  or  both,  resort  to  those  weapons  without  hesitation. 


They  would  seriously  consider  contemplated  sins  of  commission 
or  omission  if  a  vigilant  and  sharp-sighted  constituency  were 
certain  promptly  to  call  them  to  tasVu  Public  bodies  should  not 
hesitate  to  adopt  resolutions  of  censure  when  n  newspaper  has 
been  guilty  of  a  flagrant  wrong.  Even  the  humblest  reader 
should  be  quick  to  resent  in  a  ’  letter  to  the  editor  ’  any  meanness 
or  offense  which  outrages  his  moral  sense.  The  editor  may  seem 
•august'  behind  hi*' we. '  but  ho  is  human,  nnd  be  is  amenable 
to  appeal  nnd  influence.  He  likes  approbation  and  dislikes  re* 
bake  and  criticism.  He  can  be  taught  care  and  moderation.  No 
single  person,  no  matter  how  highly  placed,  is  a  match  for  the 
omnipotent  editor,  but  in  solidarity  there  is  strength,  and  he  who 
rightfully  takes  up  the  cudgel*  against  an  editor  should  be  vig¬ 
orously  supported  by  all  who  sympathize  with  Ins  protest." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF. 

PRFSIDEST  Kkit.fr  hasn't  any  poet  laureate,  which  may  account  fora 
good  many  thing..-  Tkt  V.  /W  l>i,p*t<k. 

Tur  surpr :te  party  seems  to  tie  tho  chief  form  of  amusement  of  the  Uoer 
social  season— TAe  Mrmpku  Com mrrcul- AppfoL 

I. rr  ns  hope  that  when  Mr  Agulnaldo's  wuidrobe  Is  captured  Mr.  Agui- 
nsldo  will  be  Inside  of  it.—  Tkt  HothoKtr  DtmoirolanJ  CkrvnuU. 

N«*  success  attained  br  Oom  Paul  can  rob  the  Prince  of  Wulcs  of  his 
privilege  of  setting  Ihe  style,  in  whiskers  —  Iht  II'ji kmgton  Star. 

I.v  refusing  to  hold  further  communication  with  him.  perhaps  Cronjo 
was  only  notifying  Methuen  that  thi.  is  no  prise  fight— TAe  Ousag\'  A'o.v,/. 

If  Cecil  Rhodes's  African  railroad  would  carry  him  out  to  the  coast  some¬ 
where.  that  would  he  better  than  connecting  the  Cape  and  Cairo  just  now. 
-It*  f'tuljJ.'fktj  Ttmei 

Priwirx  the  times  the  New  York  linkers  are  calling  on  the  Govert.- 
roent  for  help  they  are  probably  denouncing  postal  savings- tanks  because 
they  would  be  too  paternal  —Iht  Ckuogv  AWorJ. 

•'This  Is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  you  In  our  town,"  remarked  the  uld 
friend.  "Whvrewre  you  stopping f"  "Stopping I"  bitterly  echoed  Agul- 
naldo  And  he  plnngvd  on  Into  the  Jungle.—  Tkt  Ckuago  Trihnnt. 

Tin  despatches  front  South  Africa  tell  us  that  General  Holler  Ivan 
changed  his  plan  of  campaign  This  is.  perhaps,  more  considerate  than  to 
say  General  Joubcrt  has  changed  it.—  TAe  Alton  <///.)  Rtf  mAh i'Ji*. 

Dr.SFATCHC*  trora  Pittsburg  say  that  the  National  Casket  Company, 
having  already  filled  an  order  for  s^-o coffin*  for  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  is  now  figuring  on  another  large  order.  Thus  is  our  prosperity  all- 
pervading  —  Tkt  Sfrimg fir! J  AV/s.Vhj* 

FXPASIHXO  till  Ci’KKt  \<v  —The  japer*  announce  that  the  mints  are 
working  overtime.  It’s  their  own  fault.  Auburn  has  Just  had  Ita  popula¬ 
tion  Increased  by  the  nrrlml  of  a  man  who  tried  to  relieve  the  Government 
of  some  of  this  estrn  work.  Republics  were  ever  ungrateful—  Tkt  Star  of 
Hop*.  Sing  Si"g  Prim*. 
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THE  POETIC  CABARETS  OF  PARIS. 

N  continental  Europe,  particularly-  in  France,  the  club  docs 
not  flourish  as  it  does  in  Anglo-Saxondom.  The  cate  is  the 
common  ground  where  all  meet,  and  to  the  student  more  than  to 
any  one  else  the  cafe  is  of  importance,  because  to  his  usually  mod¬ 
est  purse  nil  other  places  of  amusement  are  closed.  The  reader 
finds  there  the  chief  journals,  and  the  writer  finds  paper,  pen. 
and  ink.  Mr.  Eliot  Gregory  (in  .S icribuer’s  Magazine.  Janu- 
ary)  tells  of  a  French  man  of  letters  who  was  asked  omc  why  he 
patronized  a  certain  cafe  noted  for  the  poor  quality  of  its  beer. 
“Yes."  he  answered,  "the  beer  is  poor,  but  they  keep  such  good 
ink’"  Mr.  Gregory's  uccount  of  these  placet  is  us  follows ■ 

“The  use  of  n  cafe  in  this  way  d<<cs  not  imply  any  great  ex¬ 
penditure,  the  consummation  costing  very  little.  With  it  is  ac¬ 
quired  the  right  touso  thocate  for  on  indefinite  number  of  hours, 
the  client  being  warmed,  lighted,  and  Served.  From  five  to 
seven,  and  again  after  dinner,  the  habituts  at  roll  in.  grouping 
themselves  about  the  small  tables,  each  newcomer  joining  a  con¬ 
genial  circle,  ordering  his  drink,  and  settling  himself  for  a  long 
sitting.  Thu  lust  editorial,  tho  newest  picture,  or  tho  fall  of  a 
ministry  is  discussed  with  n  vehemence  and  an  interest  unknown 
to  Anglo-Saxon  nations.  Suddenly,  in  tho  excitement  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  somo  ono  will  riso  in  his  place  and  begin  speaking  If 
you  happen  to  drop  in  at  that  moment,  tho  lady  at  the  desk  will 
welcome  you  with,  *  You  arc  just  in  time?  Monsieur  So-und-So  is 
speaking,  and  tho  evening  promises  to  bo  interesting.*  She  is 
charmed  ;  her  establishment  will  shine  with  a  reflected  light,  and 
new  patrons  bo  drnwn  there,  if  tho  debates  nro  brilliant.  So 
common  Is  this,  that  there  is  hardly  an  orator  to-day  at  the 
French  bar.  or  in  tho  senate,  who  has  not  broken  his  first  lance 
in  some  such  obscure  tournament,  under  the  smiling  glances  of 
tho  dame  du  (vrnf>foir.m 

Mr.  Gregory  gives  the  following  picture  of  tho  world-famous 
(  hat  .Voir  in  Paris : 

"Tho  old  French  word  ‘cabaret.*  corresponding  closely  to  the 
English  word  *  inn,’  was  chosen  to  replace  the  hackneyed  *caf*f* 
and  tho  establishment  decorated  in  imitation  of  a  holellerie  of 
tho  time  of  Louis  XIII.  Oaken  beams  supported  tho  low-studded 
ceilings.  The  plaster  wallsdisappearcd  Iwhind  tapestries,  armor, 
and  old  faience.  Beer  and  other  liquids  were  served  in  quaint 
porcelain  or  pewter  nuigs.  and  tho  waiters  were  droned  (merry 
anachronism)  in  tho  costume  of  tho  membersof  tho  Institute  (the 
Immortal  Forty),  who  had  so  long  led  poetry  in  chains.  The 
success  of  tho  *  Black  Cat  *  in  her  new  quarters  was  immense,  all 
Paris  crowding  through  her  modest  doors.  Sal  is  had  founded 
Montmartre  !— tho  nigged  old  hill  giving  birth  to  a  generation  of 
writers  and  poets,  and  nourishing  this  new  »ch*-»l  at  her  granite 
breasts. 

“It  would  bo  difficult  to  imagino  a  form  of  entertainment  m«*re 
tempting  than  was  offered  in  this  picturesque ‘inn.’  In  addition 
to  tho  first,  tho  entire  second  fl<«or  of  the  building  had  been 
thrown  into  ono  largo  room,  tho  walls  covered  with  a  thousand 
sketches,  caricatures,  and  crayon  drawings  by  hands  since  cele¬ 
brated  the  world  over.  A  piano  and  many  chairs  and  tables 
completed  tho  unpretending  installation.  Here,  during  a  couple 
of  hours  each  evening,  either  by  tho  piano  or  simply  standing  in 
their  places,  tho  young  poets  gave  uttcraneo  to  tho  creations  of 
their  imagination,  tho  musicians  played  their  latest  inspirations, 
tho  raconteur  told  his  newest  story.  They  called  each  other  and 
tho  better  known  among  tho  guests  by  their  names,  ami  joked 
their  mutual  weaknesses,  eliminating  from  these  gatherings 
every  shade  of  a  perfunctory  performance. 

“It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  the  delicate  flavor 
of  theso  informal  evenings  -tho  sensation  of  being  at  home  that 
tho  picturesque  surroundings  produced.  the  low  murmur  of  laugh¬ 
ing  conversation,  tho  clink  of  glasses,  the  swing  of  a  waltz- 
movement  played  by  a  master-hand,  interrupted  only  when  some 
slender  form  would  rise  and,  leaning  against  the  piano,  would 
pour  forth  burning  words  of  infinite  pathos,  the  inspired  young 
face  lighting  up  with  the  passion  and  power  of  the  lines  The 
burst  of  applause  that  his  talent  called  forth  would  hardly  have 


die*!  away  before  another  figure  would  take  the  poet's  place,  a 
wave  of  laughter  welcoming  the  newcomer,  whose  twinkling 
eyesand  demure  smile  promised  u  treat  of  fun  and  humor.  And 
so  the  evening  would  wear  gayly  on  to  its  end,  the  younger  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  audience,  full  of  the  future,  drinking  in  long  drafts 
of  poetry  ami  art.  the  elder  charmed  to  live  over  again  the  days 
of  their  youth  and  feel  in  touch  onco  more  with  the  present. 

“Montmartre  is  thus  sprinkled  with  these  attractive  cabarets. 
the  taste  of  tho  public  for  such  informal  entertainments  having 
grow  n  each  year  rather  than  decreased  ;  ami  with  reason,  for  the 
careless  grace  of  the  surroundings,  the  absence  of  any  useless 
restraint  or  obligation  as  to  hour  or  duration,  has  an  irresistible 
charm  f<*r  thousands  whi.m  a  long  concert  or  the  inevitable  five 
acts  at  the  Fran^-ais  could  not  tempt.  It  would  lie  difficult  to 
overrate  the  influence  such  an  atmosphere,  breathed  in  youth, 
must  have,  later,  on  the  taste  and  character.  The  absence  of 
the  sordid  money-grubbing  spirit,  tho  curse  of  our  material  day 
and  generation,  tho  contact  w  ith  cultivated  intellects  and  minds 
trained  to  encase  their  thoughts  in  finished  versa  or  crisp  and 
lucid  prose,  can  not  but  form  the  hearer's  mind  into  a  higher  and 
nobler  mold.  It  is  both  a  satisfaction  ami  u  h«»|>e  for  the  future 
to  know  that  thc-e  influences  arc  being  felt  all  over  the  capital 
Mnd  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  France.  There  are  at 
this  moment  in  Bari*  alone  three  or  four  hundred  poets,  bullnd- 
writers,  ami  raconteurs  who  recite  their  works  in  public.” 


WILL  RUSSIAN  MUSIC  SUPERSEDE  WAGNER? 

FTF.R  Wagner,  tho  exponent  of  the  German  spirit  in  music, 
what?  Many  critics  have  asked  this  question,  and  some 
have  answered  it  by  saying  that  tho  Russian  school  will  hold  the 
stage  during  the  next  period  of  musical  development.  Kussiun 
music  is  n<«wr  very  popular  everywhere,  tho  Czar's  country  hav¬ 
ing  produced  both  composers  and  interpreters  of  high  merit. 
Tchaikowvky  is  an  established  favorite,  but  tho  Russians  them¬ 
selves  consider  him  rather  eclectic  and  cosmopolitan,  in  spite  of 
his  abundant  use  of  Russian  folk  melodies,  his  Slav  intensity 
and  melancholy,  ami  his  Co-sack  impetuosity. 

Russia  has  n**wr  several  living  master*  who  nro  much  more 
genuinely  national.  Among  them  nro  Kimski-Kossnkoff,  Bora- 
din.  and  Gla/ounnff,  and  to  them  l>clonged  the  late  Moussagnrski. 
A  French  musical  critic.  Camillo  Bcllaiguc,  writing  in  tho  Paris 
Kei-ue  det  Peux  Mondet  on  Russian  music,  dwells  on  the  xig- 
nificance  and  fidelity  of  much  of  it  to  tho  national  genius.  He 
loves  this  music  and  commends  it  to  French  impresari!.  Para¬ 
phrasing  a  Russian  p**et.  he  says  that  it  is  impossible  to  compre¬ 
hend  Russia  intellectually,  but  one  must  believe  in  her.  Ho  has 
n«*t  been  able  to  resist  the  magic  of  Russia's  music.  “It  is  not 
Italian,  it  is  not  French,  it  is  not  German,  and,  nlsivo  all,  it  has 
nothing  in  common  with  Wagner’s  music.  It  is  characteristic, 
peculiar."  M.  Bcllaiguc  say* : 

"National  and  popular,  this  music  reflects  tho  Russian  sky 
and  tho  native  noil.  The  Russian  soul  may  find  therein  its 
image,  especially  tho  soul  of  the  poor  and  downtrodden.  It  is 
the  joy  and  sorrow,  the  smiles  and  tears,  the  love  and  indigna¬ 
tion  of  these  that  this  music  prefers  to  sing.  All  honor  to  the 
Russian  novelists  and  composers  for  consecrating  so  much  of 
their  artistic  gifts  to  the  lowly  masses!  ‘The  poor  urc  of  greater 
worth  in  nil  respects,  ’  a  |*>et  has  said,  which  is  possibly  an  ex¬ 
aggeration  ;  but  certainly  they  are  not  of  less  worth,  and  it  is 
wrong  for  French  music  to  treat  them  with  such  contempt. 

"Take  even  tho  chefS .ruvres  of  French  musical  art,  and  how- 
many  of  them  can  we  call  national,  especially  popular?  What  is 
there  in  common  between  our  masters  and  the  masses?  What  is 
there  national  in  Faust  or  Manon  or  Sigurd?  What  do  they  ex¬ 
press  of  the  national  sentiment,  and  how  much  do  they  give  to 
the  people?  Russian  music,  on  the  other  hand,  delights  in  prac¬ 
tising  this  commerce  with  the  people,  this  giving  and  receiving. 
Democratic  and  social,  or — using  older  and  better  terms — frater¬ 
nal  and  compassionate.  Russian  music  admits,  indeed  invites, 
the  masses  to  participate  in  the  realization  of  the  ideal  and  the 
expression  of  beauty." 
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M.  Bcllaiguc  distinguishes  between  the  historical  music  of 
Moussagarski  and  the  legendary,  symbolic,  and  picturesque 
school  which,  in  a  sense,  does  for  the  Russian  spirit  what  Wagner 
did  for  the  Teutonic.  Ilo  praises  both  and  predicts  an  interna¬ 
tional  success  for  the  modern  Russian  composer*. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  recently  an  eminent  German 
conductor,  Felix  Weingartner.  spoke  with  equal  enthusiasm  of 
the  symphonic  music  of  the  young  Russians.  One  symphony  of 
Boradin  ho  described  by  saying  that  one  who  has  never  seen  or 
known  Russia  could  gain  an  understanding  and  vivid  realization 
of  her  from  that  composition  alone.  Vance  Thompson,  the  New 
York  critic  and  essayist,  is  an  admirer  of  Moussagarski.  Theo¬ 
dore  Thomas  is  evidently  much  impressed  with  Russian  music, 
for  his  programs  contain  a  great  deal  of  the  work  of  the  older  ami 
younger  Slav  composer*.— Translation  ma,te for  Tit*  Liiuabv 
Diorst. 

SIR  JOHN  MILLAIS  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 

O  English  painter  of  the  luttcr  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  was  more  severely  criticized  by  the  urt  critics  and 
moro  affectionately  loved  by  the  masses  than  Sir  John  Millai*. 
This  is  the  general  conclusion  one  reaches  on  reading  the  new 
work,  in  two  volumes,  entitled  "The  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir 
John  Millais,"  by  his  wm  John  Guille  Millais.  Th.*o  volumes 
contuin  reproductions  of  nearly  ull  the  chief  painting*  of  thi* 
celebrated  urtist,  a  history  of  these  paintings,  and  many  anec- 
dotes  and  facts  concerning  hi*  personality,  and  a  number  of  hi* 
letters  to  Intimate  personal  friends.  The  author  clears  up  for 
the  first  time  Millais’s  true  relations  to  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Broth¬ 
erhood.  His  son  claims  that  he  was  the  founder  of  this  new  school 
of  urt  and  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  attack  made  upon  it.  for 


the  reason  that  D.  G.  Rossetti  early  gave  up  this  idea  for  Ros*ctti- 
ism.  and  Holman  Hunt,  the  other  chief  member,  left  England. 
The  son  wisely  refrains  from  speaking  of  his  father's  marriage 
to  his  mother,  Ruskin's  divorced  wife,  except  to  give  a  foot-note 
relating  that  Lady  Millais  had  been  previously  married,  but  that 
her  conduct  had  always  been  above  reproach. 


John  Everett  Millais  commenced  to  draw  as  soon  as  he  was  old 
enough  to  use  his  hands.  When  he  was  a  lad  of  six.  the  family 
moved  to  Dinau  in 
France.  John  and 
his  brother  William 
used  to  hang  around 
the  barracks  there 
to  see  the  regiments 
as  they  marched  in 
and  out.  On  one 
occasion  they  saw  a 
major  of  enormous 
size,  dressed  in 
much  gold  lace, 
wearing  a  tall  bear 
skin  and  flourishing 
a  heavy  gold-head¬ 
ed  cane,  and  strut- 
ting  through  the 
street.  The  gamin* 
were  running  after 
him  enjoying  the 
*pectaclc.  Young 
Millais  took  out  his 
note-book  und  went 
to  work  with  a  will 
to  put  the  major  on 
j»apcr.  Some  officers 
coming  up  behind  him,  without  li is  knowledge,  watched  him  work. 
When  he  had  finished  his  picture  it  was  so  g<**d  that  these  officers 
(Kitted  the  lad  on  the  shoulder  mid  gave  him  Mime  money  for 
the  drawing,  which  they  took  down  to  the  barracks  and  put 
•hi  exhibition.  It  attracted  so  much  attention  that  bets  were 
taken  that  little  Millais  was  not  its  creator.  The  boy  was  sent 
for.  ami  timidly  sat  down  and  made  a  still  better  sketch  of  the 
colonel.  It  is  related  that  the  lad’s  passion  for  drawing  was  so 
intense  that  be  would  draw  at  the  dinner-tabic,  putting  his  fig¬ 
ures  on  the  table-cloth.  His  anistic  temperament  was  so  preco¬ 
ciously  dcvc!o|>rd  that  he  could  not  get  along  with  any  school¬ 
teacher  except  bis  mother,  who  gave  him  all  the  schooling  ho 
ever  received. 

When  Millais  was  seven,  his  mother  took  him  to  London  to  see 
Sir  Archer  Slice,  the  president  of  the  Royal  Academy.  When 
the  nature  i»f  the  visit  was  explained.  Sir  Archer  exclaimed, 
"Better  make  him  a  chimney-sweep  than  nn  artist.”  But  Sir 
Archer  had  not  seen  the  boy’s  drawing.  The  little  fellow  then 
took  his  scat  and  drew  the  fight  of  Hector  and  Achilles  with  such 
'kill  that  Sir  Archer  opened  his  eyes  with  astonishment,  and. 
recalling  his  first  remark,  declared  that  it  was  the  manifest  duty 
of  the  parents  to  educate  the  boy  for  the  vocation  for  which 
nature  had  intended  him.  That  satisfied  the  mother,  to  the 
lad’s  great  delight,  and  he  was  put  to  sketching  in  the  British 
Museum. 

He  soon  entered  Mr.  Sass’s  Art  Academy.  Hero  the  Society 
of  Arts  gave  a  silver  medal  to  the  student  making  the  best  draw¬ 
ing.  and  Millais  (the  youngest  boy  ever  admitted  to  the  school) 
won  it  his  first  medal.  On  the  occasion  when  it  was  to  be  pre¬ 
sented.  William  Millais,  the  brother,  was  present  and  thus  de¬ 
scribes  what  t««*k  place : 

"When  the  secretary.  Mr.  Cockling,  called  out  *  Mr.  John 
Everett  Millais.’  the  little  lad  walked  up  unseen  by  his  Royal 
Highness,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  who  was  giving  the  prizes,  and 
stood  at  his  raised  desk.  After  a  time  the  Duke  observed  that 
‘  the  gentleman  was  a  long  time  coming  up.  *  to  which  the  secre¬ 
tary  replied.  ‘He  is  here,  your  Royal  Highness."  The  duke 
then  stood  np  and  saw  the  bov,  and  giving  him  his  stool  to  stand 
upon,  the  pretty  little  golden  head  appeared  above  the  desk." 

Millais  was  soon  admitted  as  a  student  to  the  Royal  Academy. 

I  1*0 III  “7 On  O* 
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when  lie  and  Holman  Hunt  met  for  the  first  time.  Young  Hunt 
found  it  not  an  easy  thing  to  get  into  the  Academy.  One  day 
he  was  drawing  in  the  East  Room  by  himself.  The  scene  that 
followed  is  thus  described  : 

"Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  a  curly-headed  lad  came  in 
and  began  skipping  about  the  room  ;  by  and  by  he  danced  ar»und 
until  he  was  behind  me,  looked  at  my  drawing  for  a  minute  and 
then  slipped  oil  ugain.  About  a  week  later  I  found  the  same 
boy  drawing  from  a  cast  in  another  mom.  and  returned  the  com¬ 
pliment  by  staring  at  hit  drawing.  Millais,  who  of  course  it 
was,  turned  round  suddenly  and  said,  'Oh.  I  say.  you’re  the 
chap  that  was  working  m  No.  12  the  other  day.  You  ought  to 
be  in  the  Academy.’  " 

The  two  young  students  talked  over  their  ambitions.  They 
often  helped  each  other  on  a  picture,  each  painting  certain  things 
in  it.  They  soon  decided  to  leave  the  beaten  track  of  art.  They 
concluded  that  Kaphucl.  the  idol  of  art,  had  many  imperfections. 
They  would  take  nature  as  their  only  guide  and  go  directly  to 
her  for  inspiration.  They  called  this  Pre-Raphaelithm  That 
was  in  1848.  IX  G. 

Rossetti  was  at  the 
time  Hunt's  student, 
and  they  of  course  ex¬ 
pected  him  to  work 
on  their  proposed 
principles,  which  he 
did.  Maddox  Brown. 

Charlie  Collins,  and 
one  or  two  others 
joined  the  movement, 
and  they  soon  called 
it  a  Brotherhood.  It 
seems  that  Rossetti 
got  credit  for  the 
whole  idea  for  the 
reason  that  he  went 
about  advertising  it 
with  such  enthusi¬ 
asm.  It  has  been  of¬ 
ten  charged  that  Mil¬ 
lais’  work  was  large¬ 
ly  influenced  by  D.  G. 

Rossetti.  In  1896 
Millais  denied  this  charge,  declaring  that  his  work  would  have 
been  the  s^me  if  he  hail  never  heard  of  the  un-English  Rossetti. 
The  friendly  intercourse  between  Millais  anil  I).  G.  Rosvrtli 
lasted  only  four  years.  Rossetti  wandered  off  after  his  own 
peculiar  ideas,  which  did  not  resemble  I’re-Raphaclitism  at  all. 
und  Millais,  being  the  most  popular  painter  of  the  three,  became 
the  target  for  the  critics. 

Altho  Millais  could  find  sale  for  his  early  work,  the  prices  paid 
in  most  cases  made  this  part  of  his  career  a  hard  struggle.  At 
this  time  he  had  to  support  his  parents,  who  had  made  many 
sacrifices  for  his  art  education.  One  of  his  first  pictures.  "  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Lured  by  Ariel.”  lie  painted  on  contract  with  a  dealer  for 
/too.  but  the  work  was  so  original  in  conception,  so  dominated 
with  the  Pre-Raphaelite  idea,  that  the  dealer  refused  to  take  it. 
It  was  a  sore  disappointment  to  the  struggling  artist.  But  one 
day  Mr.  Frankum.  a  friend,  brought  a  stranger  into  the  studio. 
He  highly  praised  the  picture,  but  departed  without  saying  a 
word  about  buying  it.  to  Millais'  great  disappointment.  After 
the  visitors  had  gone,  Millais  took  up  the  painting  to  put  it  back 
in  its  accustomed  place,  and  to  his  amazement  and  joy  he  found 
in  one  corner  of  it  a  check  for  £  150.  This  saved  the  family  from 
want. 

The  precise  date  of  the  first  meeting  of  Millais  and  Ruskin  is 
not  given.  Millais  writes  to  his  friend.  Mrs.  Combe,  on  July  2. 
1851,  as  follows: 


"I  have  dined  and  taken  breakfast  with  Ruskin.  and  we  are 
such  good  friends  that  he  wishes  me  toaccompany  him  to  Switzer¬ 
land  this  summer.  .  .  .  Wc  arc  as  yet  singularly  at  variance  in 
our  opinions  upon  art  One  of  our  differences  is  about  Turner. 
He  believes  that  I  shall  be  converted  on  further  acquaintance* 
with  h:s  works,  and  I  that  he  will  gradually  slacken  in  his  ad¬ 
miration." 

Turner,  we  are  told,  lived  a  sort  of  hermit’s  life,  and  covered 
the  rude  walls  of  his  leaky  house  with  many  of  his  works.  Only 
a  few  of  liis  most  intimate  friends  were  ever  allowed  to  visit  his 
aliodc.  Lady  Millais,  who  was  one  of  these,  says  of  him 
"Withal,  he  had  a  great  sense  of  humor,  and  when  telling  n 
*  story  would  put  his  finger  to  the  side  of  his  nose  and  look  exactly 
like  ‘  Punch.'  " 

Turner  frequented  the  Athenteum  Club  and  drove  aliout  the 
country  studying  landscapes.  So  absorbed  did  he  become  in 
these  landscapes  that  he  often  fell  out  of  his  vehicle.  Lady  Mil¬ 
lais  further  says  "Turner  told  me  the  way  in  which  he  studied 
clouds  was  by  taking  a  lx»at  which  he  anchored  in  some  stream, 

and  then  lay  on  his 
back  in  it.  gazing  at 
the  heavens  for 
hours,  and  even 
days,  till  ho  had 
grasped  some  effect 
of  light  which  ho  de¬ 
sired  to  trunsposo  to 
cunvas." 

This  great  artist 
was  so  averse  to  vis¬ 
itors  that  he  moved 
his  residence  without 
telling  any  one  of  the 
fact.  Lord  Lunds- 
•low ne,  u  great  lover 
of  art  and  one  of 
Turner's  best  friends, 
learned  where  he  had 
gone.  His  lordship 
wrote  the  artist  a 
number  of  letters, 
and.  receiving  no  ro- 
H|K»nse,  he  decided  to 
beard  the  Inin  in  his  den.  He  found  the  house.  In  the  door  was 
a  small  cat-hole,  through  which  Turner  spoke  to  any  one  on  the 
outside.  When  his  lordship  knocked  on  the  door,  the  artist  asked 
if  it  was  cat's  meat  (supposing  his  servant  had  brought  meut  for 
his  cat),  to  which  the  visitor  replied  "Yes.”  and  by  this  ruse 
secured  admission. 

From  1*50  to  1852.  Millais's  work,  especially  such  Pre- 

Raphaelite  productions  as  "Ferdinand  Lured  by  Ariel, . rhe 

Woodman's  Daughter,”  "Isabella,”  and  "Ophelia.”  had  sub¬ 
jected  him  to  a  great  deal  of  very  severe  criticism  nt  the  hands 
of  prominent  members  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  was  very 
sensitive.  t<«».  He  was  at  this  time  painting  whot  is  still  consid¬ 
ered  his  great  masterpiece.  "A  Huguenot."  He  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Combe : 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  likewise  they  will  turn  the  subject  I  am 
at  present  about  to  their  advantage.  It  is  n  scene  supposed  to 
take  place  »as  doubtless  it  dull  on  the  eve  of  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Day.  1  shall  have  two  lovers  in  the  act  of  part¬ 
ing.  the  woman  a  Papist  and  the  man  a  Protestant.  The  badge 
worn  to  distinguish  the  former  from  the  latter  was  a  white  scarf 
on  the  left  arm.  Many  were  base  enough  to  escape  murder  by 
wearing  it.  The  g:rl  will  be  endeavoring  to  tic  the  handkerchief 
around  the  man's  arm.  so  to  save  him  ;  but  he.  holding  his  faith 
above  his  greatest  worldly  love,  will  be  softly  preventing  it.  I 
am  in  high  spirits  about  the  subject,  as  it  is  entirely  my  own, 
and.  I  think,  contains  the  highest  moral.  It  will  be  very  quiet, 
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and  but  slightly  suggest  the  horror  of  a  massacre.  The  figures 
will  be  talking  against  a  secret-looking  garden  wall,  which  I 
have  painted  here." 

There  is  a  story  to  the  effect  that  the  future  Lady  Millais,  then 
the  wife  of  John  Ruskin,  posed  for  this  picture,  and  that  it  was 
then  that  Millais  fell  in  love  with  her.  and  that  Ruskin.  noticing 
the  affection  between  them,  consented  to  his  wife’s  divorce  and 
to  her  marriage  to  Millais.  The  author  of  this  biography,  how¬ 
ever,  says  that  the  model  was  a  Miss  Ryan. 

M  illais.  of  course,  came  to  know  nearly  everybody  of  prominence 
in  England.  The  billowing  is  an  interesting  incident  in  his 
early  acquaintance  with  Frederick  Leighton,  who  subsequently 
became  a  peer  and  president  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Leighton 
had  just  finished  "Cumbue  "  a  very  important  work,  which  Iler 
Majesty  purchased.  In  a  banquet  speech  at  the  Academy  on 
May  6,  1896.  Millais  said 

"In  the  early  part  of  the  evening.  I  spoke  of  my  meeting  with 
Fred  Leighton.  Let  me  tell  you  when  and  from  whom  I  first 
heard  of  him.  It  was  in  the  smoking-room  of  the  Garrick  Club, 
and  the  man  who  first  mentioned  the  name  to  me  was  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray.  He  had  just  returned  from  traveling 
abroad,  and  among  other  places  had  visited  Italy.  When  he  saw 
mo  enter  tho  room,  became  straight  up  to  me  and  said  r  '  Millais, 
my  l*oy,  you  must  look  to  your  laurels.  I  have  met  a  wonder¬ 
fully  gifted  young  artist  in  Rome,  about  your  own  age,  who  some 
time  will  bo  president  of  the  Royal  Academy  before  you.’  llow 
that  prophecy  has  crime  to  pass  is  now  an  old.  old  story.  We 
are.  as  we  may  well  Ik*,  proud  of  our  dear  president,  our  admira¬ 
ble  Leighton— painter,  sculptor,  orator,  linguist,  musician,  sol¬ 
dier,  and,  abovo  all,  u  dear  good  fellow  " 

A  few  months  later,  Leighton  was  dead  and  Millais  was  chosen 
at  Ins  successor  president  of  tho  Royal  Academy. 

Millais  was  intimate  with  Thackeray,  Dickens  Wilkie  Collins, 
and  Du  Maurier;  but  nliovc  all  his  friends  he  loved  that  rare, 
rich  personality.  John  Leech,  the  man  who  in  the  pages  of 
I'uiti/i  mado  tho  whole  of  creation  laugh.  Leech  was  one  of  the 
truest  of  gentlemen,  and  Millais  and  he  wero  boon  companions. 
They  hunted  and  fished  together,  anti  Leech  used  Millais  as  a 
model  for  many  of  Ins  most  humorous  sketches.  After  Leech’s 
death,  Millais  stood  at  his  friend’s  grave,  beside  that  of  Thack¬ 
eray.  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  burst  into  tears  and  loud  sobs, 
setting  an  example  that  was  followed  by  Dickens.  Canon  Hole, 
and  others  who  were  present.  George  Du  Maurier  said  :  "  We  all 
forgot  our  manhood  and  cried  like  women.” 

Millais’s  eminence  ns  an  artist  is  due  largely,  his  son  thinks, 
to  his  hard  work  in  early  life.  His  genius  was  of  the  kind  that 
it  takes  hard  work  to  develop.  "And  many  n  time  have  I  heard 
him  say  to  young  artists  who  thought  to  escape  a  grind  like  this 
by  studying  in  Paris  the  methods  of  the  impressionist  school. 

’  Ah  !  you  want  to  run  before  you  have  learnt  to  walk.  You  will 
never  get  on  unless  you  go  through  the  mill  as  I  did.  and  ms 
every  successful  artist  has  had  to  do." 

Mr.  Gladstone  sat  for  Millais  three  times  for  portraits.  He 
told  Mr.  Stewart  Whortley,  in  speaking  of  the  painter:  ”1  never 
saw  such  a  power  of  concentration  in  any  man.  1  don’t  think  I 
was  in  his  studio  for  that  portrait  more  than  five  hours  and  a 
half  altogether." 

Millais’s  bluff  and  hearty  unconventionality  of  manner  is 
illustrated  by  the  story  of  his  reception  of  Cardinal  Newman 
when  the  latter  dignitary,  with  a  bevy  of  prelates,  came  to  the 
studio  to  sit  for  bis  portrait  Pointing  gayly  to  his  sitter’s 
chair.  Sir  John  cried:  “Oh,  your  eminence,  on  that  eminence, 
if  you  please.”  Seeing  the  cardinal  hesitate,  he  added  cncour- 
agingly  ;  "Come,  jump  up,  you  dear  old  boy!" 

The  close  of  the  great  artist’s  career  is  thus  touchingly  de¬ 
scribed  by  his  son : 

"The  last  moment  he  spent  in  his  beloved  studio  comes  vividly 
back  to  my  mind.  1  had  long  wanted  him  to  paint ’The  Last 


Trek.’  a  drawing  which  he  had  supplied  as  frontispiece  to  my 
book.  ’A  Breath  from  the  Veldt.’  and  Mr.  Briton  Riviere  h..d 
likew  ise  urged  him  to  do  so;  ami  now — pointing  to  a  large  white 
canvas  which  stood  on  one  of  the  easels — he  whispered,  *  Well, 
Johnnie,  you  see  I  have  got  the  canvas  at  last,  and  I  am  really 
going  to  l>egin  "The  Last  Trek  "  to-day.’  The  subject  appealed 
strongly  to  his  feelings.  It  was  that  of  a  scene  1  had  myself 
witnessed  in  South  Africa— a  white  hunter  dying  iu  the  wilder- 


cvrm  raowxrn  with  rtotviM*. 

The  rif%«  Oil  ralntiDK  of  Sir  John  MIIUU 
K,(— li.  ..I  I.,  ol  I’.  A.  Slofcr.  A  to. 


ness  attended  by  hi*  faithful  Zulus.  The  title,  too.  seemed  to 
please  him  tpcrchanco  ns  having  some  relation  to  lus  thoughts 
about  himself)  ;  and  after  talking  for  some  time  on  various 
points— such  as  the  atmosphere  of  the  Southern  plains  and  the 
apparatus'  of  the  parched  and  sun-crackcd  soil  he  suddenly 
paused  in  his  walk  about  the  room,  and,  putting  his  band  to  his 
forehead,  said,  solemnly  and  slowly,  'This  is  going  to  kill  me! 
I  feel  it.  I  feel  it  !*  The  idea  seemed  to  be  but  momentary.  In 
another  minute  he  was  quite  calm  again,  and  throwing  down  his 
palette,  which  was  already  prepared,  he  pulled  out  his  cards,  and 
quietly  commenced  a  game  of  ’  Patience.’  An  hour  later  he  felt 
so  extremely  unwell  that  he  retired  to  his  own  room  upstairs, 
closing  the  studio  door  lichind  him  for  the  last  time.  11c  bad 
commenced,  tbo  he  knew  it  not.  ’The  Last  Trek  '  ! " 


A  Pen-Picture  of  Charles  Lamb.— In  a  new  edition 
of  "The  Essays  of  Elia."  published  in  England,  the  Introduction 
is  written  by  Augustin  Birred,  himself  a  prince  of  essayists. 
The  Ixmdon  Academy  reprints  from  this  Introduction  the  follow¬ 
ing  tender  tribute: 

"Lamb,  like  his  own  child-angel,  was  ’to  know  weakness,  and 
reliance,  and  the  shadow  of  human  imbecility.’  He  went  with 
a  lame  gait.  Housed  to  get  drunk  somewhat  too  frequently. 
Let  the  fact  be  stated  in  all  its  deformity— he  was  too  fond  of 
gin-and-watcr.  He  once  gave  a  lady  the  welcome  assurance  that 
he  never  got  drunk  twice  in  the  same  house.  Failing  all  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  contrary,  we  are  bound  to  believe  this  to  be  true. 
It  is  a  mitigating  circumstance.  Wordsworth's  boundless  self- 
conccit.  Coleridge’s  maddening  infirmity  of  purpose.  HaziiM's 
petulance.  De  Quincey's  spitefulncss.  knew  no  such  self-denying 
ordinance.  Lamb  was  also  a  too  inveterate  punster,  and  some¬ 
times.  it  may  be.  pushed  a  jest,  or  baited  a  bore,  beyond  the 
limits  of  becoming  mirth.  When  wc  have  said  these  tilings 
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against  Lamb  we  have  said  all.  Pale  Malice,  speckled  Jealousy, 
may  now  Inj  invited  to  search  the  records  of  his  life,  to  probe  his 
motives,  to  read  his  private  letters,  to  pry  into  his  desk,  to  dis¬ 
sect  his  character.  Baffled,  beaten,  and  disappointed,  they  fall 
back.  An  occasional  intoxication  which  hurt  noonc  but  himself, 
which  blinded  him  to  no  duty,  which  led  him  into  no  extrava¬ 
gance,  which  in  no  way  interfered  w  ith  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment,  the  charity  of  his  heart,  or  the  independence  of  his 
life,  and  n  shower  of  bad  puns— behold  the  faults  of  Elia!  His 
virtues— noble,  manly,  gentle,  arc  strewn  over  every  page  of  his 
life,  and  may  be  read  in  every  letter  he  ever  wrote." 


DECLINE  OF  THE  NATURALISTIC  NOVEL  IN 

FRANCE. 

KM  ILK  ZOLA,  when  he  published  his  '•Roman  Experi- 
•  mental,**  announced  his -invincible  faith  in  what  he 
termed  "the  novel  of  the  future,'  and  declared  that  thenceforth 
nature  and  reality  were  alone  to  reign  in  literature.  Fiction  was 
to  become  scientific,  and  romance  was  to  give  place  to" facts." 
Altho  this  was  but  twenty  years  ago,  says  a  writer  in  the  London 
Speaker  (December  a),  already  the  ascendency  of  naturalism  is 
u  thing  of  tho  past. 

*'  M.  Zola  himself  must  bo  aware  that  hardly  any  of  the  l>»ks 
of  fiction  issued  from  the  press  in  France  during  the  last  few 
years  bear  tho  typical  features  which  should  distinguish  his 
much-praised  novel  of  tho  future.  Indeed,  our  novels  of  to-day 
have  but  few,  very  few,  characteristics  in  common- n*»t  so  much 
ns  n  family  likeness.  Far  from  being  all  ruled  by  the  principles 
of  naturalism,  tho  authors  taka  their  own  temperament  as  their 
solo  guide.  Whereas  M.  Franco  only  wishes  to  philosophize, 
with  amiable  skepticism  and  learned  irony,  through  a  plot  nothin 
that  wo  sometimes  lose  its  thread  entirely.  M.  Rourgvt  industri¬ 
ously  works  up  thoso  complicated  intrigues  which  bring  «nit  his 
subtle  (so  subtle')  studies  of  p*ychoh>gy ;  M.  Iluysmans  is  a 
patient  hunter  after  curios  in  tho  domain  of  raro  sensations  and 
forgotten  nrt ;  M.  Lott  delights  in  tho  descriptions  of  far-otT 
countries  and  of  a  sailor's  life ;  and  if  we  had  timo  enough  to  view 
separately  ull  tho  others.  MM.  Marcel,  Prevost.  B.irrcs,  Thourict. 
Marguoritb,  Rod,  etc.,  cuch  of  them  would  exhibit  tho  same  in¬ 
dependence  in  tho  endeavor  to  attain  after  his  own  way  a  pur¬ 
pose  of  his  own.  Whether  their  efforts  are  likely  to  meet  some 
day  in  ’n  general  tendency,  und  they  themselves  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  tho  forerunners  of  a  new  movement.  I  can  not.  nor  is 
it  my  object  to.  tell.  This  nt  least  is  evident,  that  they  arc  at 
present  tho  followers  of  no  litcrury  creed,  and  consequently  we 
may  safely  maintain  our  assertion  naturalism  has  ceased  to  ex¬ 
ist  at  a  school. 

"Its  short  career,  however  strange  it  may  seem,  when  you  re¬ 
member  that  atone  timo  it  threatened  to  sweep  everything  away, 
can  yet  bo  accounted  for.  Wo  must  notico  first  of  all  that  the 
novel  is  not  tho  only  field  in  which  it  lost  its  battle.  It  was  in 
poetry  and  in  painting  that  tho  reaction  began,  and  there  it  went 
to  tho  extreme,  having  now  found  its  ultimate  expression  in  a 
vague  and  unsubstantial  symbolism— the  very  reverse  of  reality. 
Philosophy  and  criticism  have  followed  ;  everywhere  we  find  new 
tendencies  nt  work.  Of  course  it  is  hardly  possible  to  ascribe  to 
a  mere  coincidence  tho  unanimity  of  tho  desertion  which  leaves 
tho  banner  of  naturalism  helpless  and  forlorn.  Even  if  many  of 
the  new  tendencies  could  (as  I  think  they  can)  bo  traced  back  to 
divers  influences  nt  home,  or  to  the  imitation  of  foreign  models, 
tho  mere  fact  that  these  influences  and  these  model*  were  ac¬ 
cepted  is  ample  proof  of  A  deep  alteration  in  the  public  mind. 
Naturalism  in  its  first  stuge,  with  Vigny,  Gautier.  Flaubert. 
Courbet,  Renan.  Tainc.  had  been,  whether  consciously  or  not.  a 
form  of  the  general  enthusiasm  for  science  which  welcomed  the 
great  discoveries  of  <»ur  century;  the  methods  of  observation  so 
successfully  applied  to  the  study  of  tho  material  world  had  been 
eagerly  taken  up  by  men  of  letters  and  artists  alike  ;  poets,  his¬ 
torians.  novelists,  critics,  philosophers,  and  painter*  had  become 
the  impersonal  and  impassive  witnesses  of  things.  So  long  a* 
this  enthusiasm  did  not  subside,  naturalism  flourished.  But  our 
admiration  is  now  moro  discreet ;  if  we  still  look  up  to  science 
•with  reverence,  with  gratitude  and  hope  loo.  we  no  longer  expect 
from  it  more  than  it  can  give.  We  know  that,  however  far  it 


may  extend  the  area  of  our  vision,  we  still  remain  encircled  by 
an  impenetrable  wall  of  mysteries,  and  that  all  tho  discoveries 
which  led  us  to  a  greater  certainty  about  the  actual  nnd  tho  con¬ 
crete  can  but  remove  farther  the  fundamental  problems  of  life, 
not  solve  them.  As  science  failed  to  satisfy  all  our  longings  and 
inquiries,  its  claims  to  an  undivided  worship  were  found  ground¬ 
less,  and  men  began  to  seek  elsewhere  a  refuge  for  their  dis¬ 
appointment.  Some  found  it  in  skepticism,  some  in  mysticism, 
others  are  still  in  quest.  Mysticism  and  skepticism,  together 
with  the  vagueness  and  melancholy  they  imply,  are  therefore 
momentarily  the  characteristics  of  our  art  and  literature.  If 
those  characteristics  opj>ear  with  less  evidence  in  the  novel,  tho 
they  have  undoubtedly  stamped  their  mark  on  the  novel  also,  we 
must  not  wonder;  fiction,  the  most  comprehensive  and  supple 
form  of  literature,  is  an  almost  unlimited  field  of  cx|>eriments. 
and  the  pioneers  of  the  reaction  are  still  working  there  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  vein  that  shall  best  reward  their  laborsand  exactly  suit 
their  aspirations  nnd  their  powers.  At  all  events  tho  old  vein  of 
naturalism  ha*  been  forsaken  there  a*  well  a*  anywhere  else, 
and  under  tho  same  general  impulse." 


THE  POETS  STILL  AT  WAR. 

EW  and  old  name*  continue  to  ap]>ear  on  tho  poetical  list* 
in  England,  and  luneex  for  or  against  tho  Boer*  are  ahiv- 
ered  by  tho  combatant*. 

Mr.  George  Meredith  expresses  himself  a*  follow*  (in  tho  Lon¬ 
don  Chroni./e,  November  16),  leaving  tho  impression  that  his 
verse  as  well  as  his  proM!  sometimes  need*  disentangling; 

AT  THE  CLOSE. 

To  Tho*.  door  God  of  Mercy,  both  appeal, 

Who  straightway  sound  tha  tall  toarms  Thou  know'st ; 

And  that  black  spot  In  each  embattled  host, 

Spring  of  tha  blood-stream,  lairr  wilt  reveal ; 

Now  is  It  rad  artillery  and  white  steel : 

'Tilt  on  a  day  will  ring  the  victor’s  boast. 

That  *t is  Thy  chosen  towers  uppermost. 

Where  Thy  rejected  grovels  under  heel. 

So  in  ell  times  o|  man's  descent  insane 

To  brute,  did  sttenglh  and  .raft  combining  strike. 

Kven  as  a  God  of  Armies,  Ins  fell  blow. 

Hut  at  the  close  he  entered  Thy  domain, 

Hear  God  of  Mercy,  and  If  linn-like 
He  tore  the  (all'll,  the  Eternal  was  his  Foe 

Thomas  Hardy  appears  nt  tho  front  again  with  the  following 
poem  in  tho  London  Graphic  : 

THE  GOING  OF  THE  BATTERY. 

[November  i.  hate  at  night.  In  rain  and  In  darkness,  the  yjd  Bat¬ 

tery.  K.  F.  A.,  left  |K»rchester  llarracks  for  the  war  In  South  Africa, 
marching  on  foot  to  the  railway  station,  where  their  guns  were  alresuly  en¬ 
trained.)  , 

WIVES'  VOICES. 

Main  came  down  drem  hingly  ;  but  we  unblenchingty 
Trudged  on  beside  them  through  mirk  and  through  mire. 

They  atepping  eteadily— only  too  readily 
Scarce  as  if  stepping  brought  parting  time  nlgher. 

Great  gons  were  gleaming  there— living  things  seeming  there— 
Cloaked  in  their  tarcloth.  npnoaed  to  the  night ; 

Wheels  wet  and  yellow  from  axle  to  felloe, 

Throats  blank  of  sound,  but  prophetic  to  sight. 

Lamplight  all  drearily  blinking  and  bleat  dy 
Lit  our  pale  faces  outstretched  for  one  kiss. 

While  we  stood  prest  to  them,  with  a  last  quest  to  them 
Not  to  court  perils  that  honor  could  miss. 

Some  one  said.  "Nevermore  will  they  come  !  Evermore 
Are  they  now  lost  to  us  I”  Oh,  it  was  wrong  ! 

Ilowsoe'er  hard  their  ways,  some  Hand  *  ill  guard  their  ways— 

Hear  them  through  safely— in  brief  time  or  long. 

Yet— voices  haunting  us  daunting  us.  taunting  us. 

Hint  in  the  night-time,  when  life- beau  are  low. 

Other  and  graver  things.  .  .  .  Hold  we  to  braver  things— 

Wait  we  ia  trust— what  Time's  fulness  shall  show. 

The  following  unnamed  aod  anonymous  poem  Appears  in  The 
Telephone  (September  29),  a  weekly  paper  published  at  Cape 
Town.  A  New  York  journal  calls  it  the  best  poem  yet  inspired 
by  the  war : 

Lay  my  rifle  here  beside  me,  set  my  Bible  on  my  breast, 

For  a  moment  let  the  wailing  bugles  cease ; 

As  the  cenrurv  is  closing.  I  am  going  to  my  rest, 

I-ord,  let: ret  Thou  Thy  servant  go  in  peace. 
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But  loud  through  all  the  Bugle*  ring*  a  cadence  in  mine  ear. 

And  on  the  wind*  my  hope*  of  peace  are  strowed  ; 

The  winds  that  waft  the  voices  that  already  1  can  hear— 

Of  the  root-boatje  singing  <>n  the  road. 

Yes,  the  redcoats  are  returning;  I  can  hear  the  steady  tramp. 

After  twenty  years  of  waiting,  lulled  to  sleep. 

Since  rank  and  rile  at  Fotche  1st  room  we  hemmed  them  In  their  camp. 

And  cut  them  up  at  Bronkerspruit  like  sheep. 

They  shelled  us  at  Ingogo.  but  we  galloped  into  range. 

And  we  shot  the  British  gunner*  where  they  showed  ; 

I  guessed  they  would  return  to  us— 1  knew  the  chance  must  change- 
llark  I  The  rooi-bautje  singing  r-n  the  road  ' 

But  now  from  snow*. swept  Canada,  from  India's  torrid  plain*. 

From  lone  Australian  outposts,  hither  led  ; 

Obeying  their  command,  as  they  heard  the  hugte's  strain*. 

The  men  in  brown  have  Joined  the  men  in  rnL 
They  come  to  find  the  colors  at  Majutm  led  and  lost. 

They  come  to  pay  us  back  the  debt  they  owed  , 

And  I  hear  new  voices  lifted,  aud  I  see  strange  colors  «--s»eJ. 

’Mid  the  rool-buatju  singing  on  the  roait 

The  old,  old  faiths  must  falter ;  the  old,  old  creed*  must  fad  — 

1  hear  it  in  that  disiunt  murmur  low— 

The  old,  old  order  changes,  and  'tis  vain  for  us  to  rail. 

The  great  world  does  not  want  us— we  must  go. 

And  veld,  and  spruit,  and  kopje  to  the  stranger  wilt  belong. 

No  more  to  trek  before  him  we  shall  load  ; 

Too  well,  too  well  I  know  it,  for  I  hear  it  in  the  song 
Of  the  rool.tmutjo  singing  on  the  road. 

Mont  notable  by  far  of  ull  recent  poetical  utterances  is  the  poet 

laureate's  poem  published  in  the  London  Times.  It  is  as  follows 

Till?  OLD  LAND  AND  TUB  KKW  LAND. 


L 

The  Young  Land  cried,  "  I  have  borne  It  long. 

Hut  can  sufler  It  no  more  ; 

I  must  end  this  endless  Inhuman  wrong 
Within  hail  of  my  own  free  shore. 

So  fling  out  the  War* Flag's  folds  and  let  the  righteous  cannons  roar  “ 

II. 

Jt  was  a  quick  rash  word,  for  the  strong  Young  land 
I  a  a  land  whoso  ways  are  peace  ; 

It  woaroth  no  mail,  and  its  keels  are  manned 
With  cotton,  and  corn,  and  fleece, 

While  lands  there  are  that  are  cased  In  steel,  and  whose  war-hammers 
never  cease. 

III. 

And  these,  when  they  saw  the  Young  lotnd  gird 
Ita  loins  to  redress  the  wrong, 

Whispered  one  to  the  other.  "  Its  heart  is  stirred. 

Itut  its  hosts  are  an  undrllled  throng. 

And  ita  bolts  yet  to  forge,  so  quick  let  us  strike  lwfore  that  it  grows  ton 
strong.” 

IV. 

And  they  said  tothe  Old  laind.  "Surely  you 
Will  help  us  to  foil  Its  claim  f 
It  wnxoth  in  strength,  as  striplings  do, 

And  It  girds  at  its  parent’s  name. 

Take  heed  lest  its  overweening  growth  overshadow  your  fading  fame.” 


V. 

Then  the  Old  Land  said,  ••Youth  is  strong  and  quick. 

And  Wisdom  Is  strong  but  mild, 

And  blood  than  water  Is  yet  more  thick. 

And  this  Young  l^nd  is  my  child. 

1  am  proud,  not  Joalous,  to  watch  it  grow.”  Thus  the  Old  Land  spoke  and 
smiled. 


Vt 

••  And  look  you,”  it  said,  “at  tho  Young  Ian  I  strike 
For  Freedom  and  Freedom's  growth  ; 

And  that  makes  'twixt  ns  twain  tho  unsigned  by  hand. 

A  bond  strong  ns  lovers’  troth. 

So  'wore  what  you  do,  for.  if  you  strike,  you  will  strike  not  one.  but  both  * 


VII. 

Then  t  hey  fretted  and  chafed  ;  for.  tho  shod  in  steel. 

Their  war-tread  stops  at  the  shore. 

While  the  Old  Land's  breath  is  the  salt  sea  gale. 

And  its  music  the  wave-winds  roar. 

Then  they  hated  tho  Young  Land'*  youth  and  strength,  but  they  hated  the 
Old  Land  more. 


VIII. 

Now  the  Old  Land,  in  turn,  for  Freedom's  Cause 
Speed*  her  sons  to  the  Southern  / one. 

They  shout,  Let  us  clip  the  Lion's  claws. 

That  Lion  that  lives  alone; 

And  harry  her  lair,  and  spear  her  cub*,  and  sit  on  th«  Lion's  throne." 


IX. 

And  the  Young  Land  laughs.  *•  With  her  coursers  fleet. 

I  gue«  she’s  a  match  for  you  all : 

She  h«*  saddled  the  sea,  and  more  firm  her  seat 
Than  yours,  that  would  ride  for  a  fall. 

If  you  put  all  your  fighting  force  afield,  and  charged  at  her  watery  walk" 


X. 

"Bn*  if  ever,  hemmed  in  by  a  world  ol  foes. 

Her  smews  were  sorely  tried. 

By  the  self-same  blood  :n  our  veins  that  flows. 

You  would  find  me  at  her  side. 

So  long  as  she  strikes  for  the  Cause  for  which  her  sons  and  my  suns  have 


Now  thus  let  it  be  until  wrong  shall  end. 

This  bond  strong  a*  knur's  troth. 

Twist  OM  I -and  and  Young  Land,  to  defend 
Man's  freedom,  and  freedom's  growth. 

So  If  any  should  band  against  cither  now.  they  will  meet,  not  one.  hut  both. 


The  Oldest  Printed  Book.— Just  «t  the  present  time, 
when  preparation*  nrc  being  made  to  celebrate  in  Mayencc,  on  it 
grand  scale  and  with  international  cooperation,  the  five  hun¬ 
dredth  birthday  of  Gutenberg,  tho  question  as  to  which  was  the 
first  book  printed  has  aroused  a  lively  interest  among  litterateurs, 
because  of  the  appearance  of  a  now  claimant  for  this  honor.  This 
new  claimant  i*  a  .Vitiate  s/eeiate  in  tho  possession  of  tlic  An¬ 
tiquarian  Book  Concern  of  Rosenthal  in  Munich,  which  Icurling 
literary  specialists,  among  them  Dr*.  Falk,  Stein,  and  llupp, 
declare  for  typographical  reason*  to  be  the  oldest  printed  book 
extant  and  to  antedate  even  tho  famous  Gutenberg  Psalter  of 
1457-  Recently  the  leading  French  authority  on  liturgies,  Mis- 
sct.  examined  thi*  work  and  reached  tho  conclusion  that  for 
liturgical  and  historical  reasons  it  must  have  been  older  even 
than  tho  fort y-twv lino  Biblo  of  Gutenberg.  i.e„  the  oldest 
edition,  credited  to  I4S".  The  title  of  his  monograph  on  the  nub- 
Ject  is  "I.o  premier  livro  im  prime  connu:  l*n  missel  special  do 
Constance,  cruvrc  de  Gutenberg,  uvant  14*0.  Paris,  1891),  Li- 
brairia  Honor*  Champion."  This  title  indicates  the  author's  con¬ 
clusions.  namely,  that  the  Missals  of  Rosenthal  is  an  extract 
from  the  famous  Constance  Missalc,  and  must  have  been  printed 
even  before  MS o.—T  ramsiatiom  matte /or  The  Litbrarv  I  >iorst. 


NOTES. 

Tur.  new  “Cambrklge  edition **  of  KmiiIi  unique  in  the  fart  lhai  It  eon- 
lams  in  one  volume  all  the  letter*  of  the  poet  as  well  a*  h<»  complete  poeti. 
ml  work*.  Tae  volume  contains  also  a  photogravure  from  Lever's  paint. 

Ingot  keatv  anJ  n  vignette  from  the  portrait  In  the  National  Hall  err, 
l.oodon.  together  with  a  biographical  sketch  by  Hie  editor,  Horace  K, 

Scodder,  notes,  bibliography,  and  indexes. 

Tur  death  of  Mr.  Daniel  8.  Ford,  the  proprietor  of  T*t  Yeitk'l  (Vet- 
remove* one  of  the  leading  newspaper  publishers  of  the  time.  The 
almost  unexampled  success  of  that  paper  was  due  to  his  remarkable  busi¬ 
ness  ability.  From  an  Insignificant  Journal,  It  hccume  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  profitable  papers  in  the  Failed  States,  and  ha*  for  more 
than  a  generation  brought  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  various  members  of 
the  family. 

"Til an  English  adaptation  of  Faul  llcrvleu’s  play  ••  Lc*  Tenallles." 
the  second  of  the  series  of  "mi-tern  dramas"  underiaken  by  Mr.  John 
Blair,  was  produced  at  the  Carnegie  Lyceum  t--*ore  the  usual  large  and 
distinguished  audience.  It  Is  a  problem  play  touching  in  a  serious  spirit 
the  subject  of  domestic  unhappiness  and  divorce,  and  the  teaching  appear* 
to  be  that  the  continuance  of  a  loveless  marriage  such  as  that  depleted  in 
tile  drama  1*  not  only  n  personal  degradation  but  a  sin  against  the  social 
l.-bric.  The  work  of  the  principal  actor  Is  spoken  of  bv  the  lending  dramatic 
critics  as  good,  tho  the  choice  of  the  play  Is  cnticire-1  us  baldly  one  of  suffi¬ 
cient  interest  for  such  a  dramatic  series. 

Mr.  Wn_iio«  I-  At.nrx  writes  that  the  breaking  out  of  the  w  ar  Is  had 
for  the  winter  book  trade  in  London,  lie  says  (In  the  New  York  Thnny. 

"The  war  promi-es  to  last  f«*r  *  me  time,  and  people  will  read  new  spapers 
rather  than  novels  %o  long  as  it  does  last.  There  are  two  writers,  however, 
who  will  benefit  by  the  war.  Kipling's  books  will  sell  more  rapidly  than 
ever,  because  he  is  so  thoroughly  identified  with  British  patriotism  and 
imperial  supremacy.  Mr.  K.dcr  Haggard's  African  novels  will  also  have  a 
new  lease  of  life.  His  “  Jess,"  which  is  in  many  respects  the  best  book  he 
ever  wrote,  deals  directly  with  the  Boer*  and  their  hatred  of  England.  A 
new  edition  of  "Jess"  may  he  looked  for  at  once,  and  its  sale  will  probably 
be  larger  than  ;t  was  when  the  book  was  first  published.” 

A  CUR  lot'*  operation  in  llterarv  surgery  has  lately  been  pet  formed  In 
England,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  patient  will  recover.  The  subject  was 
“The  Heavenly  Twin*.”  Mine.  Sarah  (Irand.  at  the  request  of  many  of 
her  readers,  cut  from  the  narrative  the  striking  story  ol  "  Israfil  "  and 

DUbolu*."  and  ha*  issued  it  through  a  London  publisher  a*  a  distinct  book. 

This  operation  is  not  wholly  unparalle’ed  in  literary  history.  The  set-ir¬ 
ate  public*’  on  of  the  papers  .n  7*v .S/w/jAm  relating  to  Sir  Roget  de 
Coverley  will  be  recalled  bv  every  one.  The  New  Shakespeare  Society  in 
England  also  published  some  years  ago  the  piav  of  "  Mar  :ruu"  mad*  up  of 
the  genuine  Shakesjwarian  portion*  of  "Pericles."  wlm-h  constitute  a 
drama  within  a  drama  and  make  a  complete  More  of  them  selves. 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION. 


DOES  ABSOLUTE  TRUTH  EXIST? 

BSOLUTE  truth  should  not  exist  for  the  scientific  mind. 
So  says  l'rof.  Henry  A.  Rowland,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity.  In  his  presidential  address  before  the  Physical  Society 
of  America  (New  York.  October  aS».  just  published  in  .V  it  met, 
ho  cautions  his  hearers  against  supposing  that  there  urc  such 
things  as  perfect  truth  and  perfect  error.  Instead  of  these,  he 
says,  wo  should  have  a  continuously  graded  scale  of  probability, 
and  our  belief  in  any  statement  will  move  up  and  down  this  scale 
as  new  evidence  is  adduced  for  or  against  it.  rarely  remaining  in 
one  place  long,  and  never  reaching  the  extreme  top  or  bottom. 
Says  Professor  Rowland ; 

"The  facts  and  theories  of  our  science  are  so  much  more  certain 
than  those  of  history,  of  the  testimony  of  ordinary  people  on 
which  the  facts  of  ordinary  history  or  of  legal  evidence  rest,  or 
of  the  value  of  medicines  to  which  we  trust  when  we  are  ill.  in¬ 
deed  to  the  whole  fabric  of  supposed  truth  by  which  an  ordinary 
person  guides  his  belief  and  the  actions  of  his  life,  that  it  may 
seem  ominous  ami  strange  if  what  I  have  said  of  the  imperfections 
of  the  knowledge  of  physics  is  correct.  How  shall  we  regulate 
our  minds  with  respect  to  it  ?  There  is  only  one  way  that  1  know 
of,  and  that  is  to  avoid  the  discontinuity  of  the  ordinary,  indeed 
the  so-called  cultivated  legal  mind.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
absolute  truth  and  absolute  falsehood.  The  scientific  mind 
should  never  recognise  the  perfect  truth  or  the  perfect  ful*cho.d 
of  any  sup|x>«ed  theory  or  observation.  It  should  carefully  weigh 
the  chances  of  truth  and  error,  and  grade  each  in  its  proper  posi¬ 
tion  along  the  lino  joining  absolute  truth  and  absolute  error. 

"The  ordinarycrudc  mind  has  only  two  compartments,  one  ft*r 
truth  and  one  for  error ;  indeed,  the  contents  of  the  two  compart¬ 
ments  aro  sadly  mixed  in  most  eases  ;  the  ideal  scientific  mind, 
however,  has  an  intinito  number.  Koch  theory  or  law  is  in  its 
proper  compartment,  indicating  the  pmliability  of  its  truth.  As 
a  new  fact  arrives,  the  scientist  changes  it  from  one  compartment 
to  another,  so  as.  if  |x>*tible,  to  ulways  keep  it  in  its  proper  rela¬ 
tion  to  truth  and  error.  Thus  the  fluid  nature  of  electricity  was 
once  in  a  compartment  near  the  truth.  Faraday's  ami  Maxwell's 
researches  have  now  caused  us  to  move  it  to  a  compartment 
nearly  up  to  that  of  absolute  error. 

"So  the  law  of  gravitation  within  planetary  distances  is  far 
toward  absolute  truth,  but  may  still  need  amending  before  it  is 
advanced  farther  in  that  direction. 

"The  ideal  scientific  mind,  therefore,  must  always  be  held  in 
n  state  of  bulunea  which  the  slightest  new  evidence  may  change 
in  one  direction  or  another.  It  is  inn  constant  state  of  skepti¬ 
cism,  knowing  full  well  that  nothing  is  certain  It  is  above  all 
an  agnostic  with  respect  to  all  facts  and  theories  of  science  as 
well  as  to  all  other  so-called  beliefs  and  theories." 

Professor  Rowlund  hastens  to  caution  his  hearers  against  un¬ 
warranted  deductions  from  these  statements.  He  docs  m»t  mean, 
lie  says,  that  we  need  not  guide  our  lives  by  the  approach  t«» 
knowledge  that  wo  possess.  There  are  probably  rigid  natural 
laws,  altho  we  can  not  get  at  them  exactly ;  wo  can  make  these 
our  slaves  or  we  may  be  crashed  by  them.  We  must  act  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  lights,  and,  if  these  are  incorrect,  we  must  suffer.  On 
the  closeness  of  our  approach  to  knowledge,  therefore,  depend 
our  own  welfare  and  that  of  all  our  fellow  creatures.  The  moral 
of  all  this,  thinks  Professor  Rowland,  is  that  we  should  bend  all 
our  energies  to  getting  a  closer  and  closer  approximation  to 
scientific  truth  by  means  of  experiment.  He  adds 

"The  aims  of  the  physicist,  however,  arc  in  part  purely  intel¬ 
lectual  ;  he  strives  to  understand  the  universe  on  account  of  the 
intellectual  pleasure  derived  from  the  pursuit,  but  he  is  upheld 
in  it  by  the  knowledge  that  the  study  of  nature's  secrets  is  the 
ordained  method  by  which  the  greatest  g-»*l  and  happiness  shall 
finally  come  to  the  human  race. 

"  Where,  then,  are  the  great  laboratories  of  research  in  this 
city,  in  this  country,  nay.  in  the  world?  We  see  a  few  miserable 
Structures  here  and  there  occupied  by  a  few  starving  professors 


who  are  nobly  striving  to  do  the  best  with  the  feeble  means  at 
their  disposal.  But  where  in  the  world  is  the  institute  of  pure 
research  in  any  department  of  science  with  an  income  of  $ioo.- 
ooo.ouo  per  year?  Where  can  the  discoverer  in  pure  science  earn 
more  than  the  wages  of  a  day  laborer  or  cook?  But  $ioo.uoo,o>o 
per  year  is  but  the  price  of  an  army  or  of  a  navy  designed  to  kill 
other  people.  Just  think  of  it.  that  one  per  cent,  of  this  sum 
seems  to  most  people  too  great  to  save  our  children  und  descend¬ 
ants  from  misery  and  even  death  !  " 


WOMEN  AS  INVENTORS. 

T  is  asserted  that  of  patents  taken  out  by  women  during  the 
past  five  years  fully  75  per  cent,  arc  yielding  profitable  re¬ 
turns.  This  statement  is  made  in  TMe  Patent  Record  (Wash¬ 
ington.  December),  which  goes  on  to  say  that  muny  patents  now¬ 
adays  are  the  results  of  observation  in  some  store  or  mill  where 
a  woman  employee  sees  room  for  improvement  in  a  piece  of  ma¬ 
chinery  or  a  business  method.  Says  Ike  Patent  Record : 

"Much  of  woman's  present  activity  in  inventions  is  ascribed 
to  tho  better  educational  facilities  now  obtainable.  The  college 
standard  in  high  and  popular  courses  in  sloid  and  manual  train¬ 
ing  have  taught  women  to  use  their  hands  us  well  a*  bruins. 
Notwithstanding  this,  a  large  proportion  of  the  more  successful 
women  inventors  are  those  who  have  had  only  medium  cr  limited 
educational  advantages,  but  have  liecn  daily  toil  rs  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  lines  of  industry.  A  Rhode  Island  woman  invented  an  im¬ 
proved  buttonhole-cutting  machine  that  measures  the  distance 
between  tho  buttonholes  automatically  with  much  profit  and 
convenience  to  garment-makers.  A  lock  with  three  thousand 
combinations  is  a  woman's  invention  ;  also  a  letter-box  for  tho 
outside  of  homes  that  shows  a  signal  when  there  is  a  letter  in¬ 
side  for  tho  jiostmun  to  collect,  an  invention  now  in  constant  use 
A  woman  has  just  perfected  u  valuable  apparatus  for  removing 
wool  from  skins  by  electricity,  showing  that  women  arc  quick  to 
adopt  the  modern  facilities  of  the  age  to  practical  purpose.  .  .  . 

"Tho  Northwest,  the  Middle,  and  the  Eastern  States  have  pro¬ 
duced  tho  most  active  women  inventors.  The  South  has  yielded 
tho  fewest  number,  but  the  Southern  women  who  have  entered 
the  field  at  all  have  been  financially  successful.  Two  important 
aids  to  agriculture  were  the  invention  of  an  Alabama  woman. 
A  workingwoman  in  North  Carolina  succeeded  with  a  culinary 
invention.  A  Florida  matron  patented  u  useful  car-heating  ap¬ 
paratus.  A  Texas  woman  invented  a  novel  folding  tent  and 
another  Southern  woman  a  finger-exercising  device,  of  value  to 
musicians.  A  Western  widow  patented  a  method  of  dcaulfuri- 
sing  ores :  another  invented  a  composition  solder  of  use  to  metal 
workers.  • 

"A  number  of  women  school-teachers  ate  successful  inventors, 
and  have  patented  educational  systems  and  devices  also  kinder¬ 
garten  implements,  erasers,  school-bags,  and  book-rests.  Women 
from  the  small  towns  in  Wisconsin.  Minnesota.  Dakota,  and 
Illinois  have  been  prolific  In  inventing  household  conveniences, 
washing  and  cleaning  apparatus  facilities  for  sanitation,  gar¬ 
ment  bindings,  shields,  fastenings,  and  dress  improvements. 
New  England  women  have  brought  out  attachments  and  im¬ 
provements  that  have  to  do  with  saddles  harness,  and  vehicles ; 
also  the  needs  of  barn  and  garden.  They  have  invented  butter- 
workers.  plumbing  appliances,  brushes  for  cleaning,  and  fire- 
kindling  compositions,  toys,  games,  puzzles,  and  amusement 
knick-knacks.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  fakirs'  goods, 
novelties,  and  trick  pastimes  Mild  on  the  streets  originated  bv 
women.  They  sell  the  patent  right  promptly  to  the  proprietors 
of  new  s  agencies,  who  include  such  small  gear  in  their  stationers' 
and  confectioners'  supplies.  A  fair  proportion  of  the  specialty 
goods  inventors  and  makers  are  we  men.  Many  whose  trade¬ 
marks  are  registered  at  the  Patent  Office  have  made  fortunes, 
cither  through  shrewdn  vs  In  putting  their  wares  on  the  market 
or  because  of  the  article's  worth.  These  inventions  include 
patent  medicines,  complexion  soaps  and  wafers,  hair  ointments 
and  restorers,  and  an  infinity  of  health  and  toilet  knick-knacks 
found  at  the  drug-shops.” 

The  career  of  the  American  woman  as  an  inventor  dates,  we 
arc  told,  from  1809,  when  a  patent  was  taken  out  by  Mrs.  Marv 
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Kies  for  weaving  straw  with  silk  or  thread.  From  this  time  till 
iS34  0nly  fifteen  patents  were  granted  to  women.  In  the  next 
twenty-five  years  thirty-five  patents  were  granted,  and  it  was 
not  until  after  the  Civil  War  that  there  was  any  marked  increase 
in  the  number  of  women  inventors.  The  Patent  Record  states 
that  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  models  of  women's  inventions 
were  exhibited  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition,  and  that  since  then 
the  Patent  Office  has  had  a  specially  classified  list  of  women's 
inventions  prepared  for  public  inspection. 


HAS  THE  NERVE-CELL  A  MEMORY? 

E  are  wont  to  regard  memory  as  attaching  only  to  the 
great  assemblage  of  cells  that  wo  call  our  brain.  M.  J. 
Renuut,  who  writes  on  the  subject  for  the  Revue  Scienfifique 
(Paris.  September  9),  believes  that  it  is  also  a  function  of  the 
individual  nerve-cell  or  neuron,  and  that  each  cell  not  only  re¬ 
members,  but  is  conscious  of  its  memory,  and  exercises  a  sepa¬ 
rate  physical  control  over  its  share  of  the  bodily  function*.  Say* 
M.  Renuut: 

"The  special  characteristic  of  the  neuron  is  that  it  is  a  sensi¬ 
tive  cell  that  remember*:  that  is  to  say.  every  impression  re¬ 
ceived  determines  an  imprint  of  such  a  nature,  and  so  perfectly 
characteristic,  that  it  remains  and  is  not  effaced  by  the  super¬ 
position  of  new  impressions,  which  net  on  tho  neuron,  each  on 
its  own  account,  in  tho  same  fashion.  It  is  liko  a  sensitised 
plate,  which,  receiving  u  throng  of  successive  images,  should 
keep  them  superposed,  but  nevertheless  distinct,  and  should  be 
at  the  sumo  timo  capable  indefinitely  of  developing  at  will  any 
desired  ono  of  them  for  an  instant.  This  occurs  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  impressions  identical  or  of  tho  samo  order  with  that  which 
determined  tho  primary  imprint,  bat  which  need  not  be  so  vivid, 
and  which  may  continuo  to  boeffectivo  even  after  indefinite  re|»e- 
tition.  These  pluco  tho  neuron  at  oncoin  tho  functional  attitude 
that  tho  first  excitation  was  nblo  to  produce  only  with  consider¬ 
able  labor.  Now  these  are  precisely  the  conditionsof  an  elemen¬ 
tary  memory,  in  which  tho  conservation  of  certain  states,  and 
their  reproduction,  nro  so  easy  that  if  wo  regard  the  process  only 
superficially  it  appears  to  be  spontaneous." 

Tho  piny  of  tho  nervc-cclls  becomes  known  to  us.  the  author 
goes  on  to  any,  only  by  tho  results  of  their  mutual  association. 
Consciousness  and  what  have  been  called  "mental  faculties " 
have  nothing  to  do  with  an  act.  ho  says.  A  nervc-cct!  receives 
an  impression,  either  directly  or  through  other  cells;  it  finally 
reflects  this  impression  to  a  motor  neuron,  that  causes  muscular 
contraction.  It  is  ns  purely  mechanical  ns  when  wc  turn  on  an 
electric  light.  But  tho  nerve-cell  has  memory;  tho  muscle  has 
not.  Tho  muscle-cell  contracts  in  tho  samo  manner  at  the  hun¬ 
dredth  excitation  (fatigue  excluded)  as  at  the  first.  The  nerve- 
cell  can  bo  educated,  because  of  its  "cellular  memory."  and  the 
contraction  becomes  easier  to  it  at  each  repetition.  To  quote 
again  : 

"It  is  because  the  nerve-cells  have  memory  that  they  regulate 
to  correspond  with  their  harmonic  associations  all  the  interior 
and  general  movements  of  the  organism.  The  organic  memory, 
us  philosophers  have  understood  it  since  the  beautiful  investiga¬ 
tions  of  M.  Ribol,  is  naught  but  the  resultant  of  the  individual 
cellular  memories  of  our  innumerable  nerve-cells,  and  I  can  de¬ 
monstrate  that  the  reflex,  that  fundamental  and  m<>st  simple  form 
of  organic  memory,  is  only  the  result  of  an  anatomical  arrange¬ 
ment  reduced  to  a  pure  mechanism,  as  some  have  believed.  I 
am  also  of  those  who  assert  that  reflex  action  is  the  product  of  a 
specific  hereditary  memory,  which  has  been  laboriously  acquired 
by  our  precursors  in  the  race,  then  rendered  organic  by  number¬ 
less  repetitions,  and  finally  fixed  as  a  characteristic  of  the  spe¬ 
cies.  Such,  at  the  outset,  are  complex  acts  like  leaping  or  dan¬ 
cing.  which,  calculated,  regulated,  and  acquired  at  first  by  mental 
action,  have  fallen  into  the  domain  of  unconscious  nerve  action 
and  have  become  automatic.  Such  also  is  the  repetition  of  the 
multiplication  tabic.  If  we  say  '6  times  6  is  36.  ’  it  is  because  of 


a  theorem  that  wc  know  it.  and  by  the  play  of  reflex  action  that 
wc  say  it.  But  all  this  has  been  sufficiently  studied  out.  and  is 
so  well  understood  that  1  need  not  dwell  on  it  longer." 

Having  endowed  tho  cell  with  memory,  the  author  next  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  inquire  whether  it  possesses  consciousness.  Is  the  cell 
conscious  that  it  has  a  cellular  memory?  Id.  Renaut  believes 
that  it  is.  He  cites  the  case  of  a  man  whose  arm  has  been  ampu¬ 
tated.  and  who  yet  believes  that  he  feels  with  the  lost  member. 
When  the  stump  is  touched  he  thinks  at  first  that  the  sensation 
proceeds  from  the  fingers,  which  no  longer  exist  This  would 
not  be  the  case,  thinks  the  writer,  if  the  cells  were  mere  autom¬ 
aton^.  They  remember  that  their  function  was  formerly  to 
pass  on  a  sensation  from  tho  fingers,  and  they  are  deceived  into 
thinking  that  they  are  still  doing  it  They  therefore  send  a 
wrong  message  to  the  brain.  This  is  just  what  wo  should  expect 
from  entities  with  memories  and  with  consciousness  of  those 
memories.  Tho  neurons  alone,  says  M.  Renaut.  know  what  they 
do  and  what  is  expected  of  them  in  tho  organism.  They  carry 
on  hosts  of  organic  processes  and  do  not  bother  the  brain— the 
great  central  ganglion— about  it  at  nlL  If  tho  regulative  action 
of  the  neuron  ceases  for  a  single  instant,  all  is  changed,  the  una- 
tomical  elements  revolt,  and  there  is  a  state  of  disease.  This. 
M.  Renault  believes,  is  the  true  theory  of  tho  nerve-cell  and  tho 
one  that  most  nearly  represents  the  results  of  modern  advanced 
investigation. —  7i rant/atiem  made /or  Tim  Litbuakv  Digest. 


THE  ANDREE  BUOY. 


'  I’HR  discovery  of  one  of  tho  buoys  belonging  to  tho  Andrlo 
1  expedition  has  been  noted  by  the  daily  press.  Wo  nro  re¬ 
minded  by  l  eher  /.and  und  Meet  (as  condensed  in  The  Scien¬ 
tific  Supplement)  tbut  twelve  of  these  buoys  were  taken  with  tho 

expedition,  each  one  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  cork  balloon  painted 
with  tho  Swedish  colors  (yel¬ 
low  and  blue)  and  covered 
with  n  network  of  strong 
copper  wire  ending  below  in 
a  spike' 

"In  the  upper  end  of  the 
balloon  thero  was  an  ojicn- 
ing  in  which  was  secured  a 
cylinder,  that  was  closed  at 
the  lower  end  by  means  of  a 
rubber  packing  and  at  tho  up¬ 
per  end  screwed  in  the  cop. 
per  plato  to  which  the  net¬ 
ting  was  secured.  On  tho 
plate  tho  inscription  'An- 
dree's  Polar  Expedition  1S96 
Nr  .  .  was  engraved.  Tho 
inscription  was  dated  1896, 
the  year  for  which  the  expe¬ 
dition  was  first  planned,  and 
was  not  altered  altho  Andree 
really  started  in  1S97.  Tho 
iron  cylinder  was  designed 
to  carry  communications  in 
writing.  From  the  cylinder, 
which  projects  beyond  the 
plate,  extends  a  strong  spiral 
iron  wire,  that  terminates  in 
TME  AXDRts  WOT.  a  Swedish  flag  made  of  sheet 

iron.  This  arrangement  is 
very  practical,  for  if  the  buoy  is  thrown  into  the  water  it  will 
always  fall  with  the  copper  spike  down,  and  if  it  fulls  on  tho 
ground  or  on  ice.  the  spike  will  bore  in  so  that  the  flag  will  al¬ 
ways  be  uppermost.  The  buoy  which  was  found  is  1 2.  s  inches 
long,  and  has  been  declared  by  several  experts  who  met  in  Stock¬ 
holm  on  October  1  to  be  the  so-called  '  North  Pole  buoy  ' ;  that  is. 
the  buoy  Andree  was  to  have  thrown  out  after  the  North  Polo 
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had  been  passed.  Captain  Svedcnborg.  who  has  had  exj>ertencc 
in  balloon  ascensions,  explained  that  the  books  seem  not  to  have 
been  fastened  on  the  eyes,  and  that  consequently  the  buoy  was 
not  let  down  by  means  of  lines.  The  buoy  was  opened.  The 
copper  network  was  cutoiT  at  its  lower  edge,  whereupon  sea  sar.d 
fell  out ;  and  when  the  copper  spike  with  thecopjwr  tula;  secured 
thereto  was  taken  out.  the  latter  held  some  water  -  and  the  tube 
was  sawed  ofF.  I n  the  lower  part  they  fou nd  a  rubl>cr  stopper  on 
which  was  some  gravel.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  tube  there  was 
a  paper-like  lining  which  the  microscope  showed  to  be  a  sort  of 
seaweed.  Professor  Nathorst  explained  that  the  buoy  could  n<>t 
have  traveled  from  the  Pole  to  King  Charles  Land.  Svedenborg 
thought  the  buoy  had  been  thrown  out  empty,  and  Professor 
Montelius  maintained  that  it  had  not  been  proved  that  the  buoy 
was  thrown  out  empty.” 

Nunsen  thinks  that  the  hading  of  the  buoy  is  a  bad  sign,  and 
believes  that  the  evidence  i*  that  it  was  thrown  out  a*  ballast 
rather  than  as  a  means  of  communication.  Ho  thinks  that  the 
buoy  was  thrown  our  near  Franz  Josef  I-.md. 


NEW  APPLICATIONS  OF  WIRELESS  TELE¬ 
GRAPHY. 

NVENTORS  seem  nowaday*  to  have  entered  a  competition 
to  see  who  sbull  devise  the  greatest  number  of  applications 
of  electric  spacc-signuling.  Among  tlioso  recently  reported  in 
the  daily  press  is  the  invention  of  A.  F.  Hamilton  for  facilitating 
approach  to  the  hurliorof  Halifax,  N.  S.  The  E/eetrn a/  World 
report*  that  the  apparatus  consist*  of  "what  may  bo  called  an 
electrical  ;buoy  on  which  i*  a  bell  connected  with  the  land  by 
means  of  a  submarine  cable.  In  addition  to  the  bell,  the  buoy  is 
Intended  to  lrnld  u  Marconi  transmitter  from  which  signals  may 
Ik-  sent  from  land  to  a  distance  of  four  or  five  mile*."  All  vessels 
having  suitable  receiver*  can  thus  bo  readily  warned  of  danger 
as  they  approach  the  coast,  and  can  also  ascertain  their  exuet 
situation  by  paying  duo  herd  to  the  signals  transmitted.  Other 
application*  of  wireless-signaling  system*  are  thus  noted  in  th« 
same  paper : 

”  Inndcspatch  from  Chicago,  under  the  head  «»f  *  Marconi  TeM* 
Are  Outdone,'  on  account  i*  given  of  test*  of  a  wireless  tele¬ 
graphy  by  Prof.  \V.  S.  Johnson  and  C.  L.  Fortier,  of  Milwaukee 
What  these  gentlemen  accomplished,  according  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  at  hand,  i*  this;  ’ They  succeeded  in  telegraphing  without 
wires  through  a  suite  of  seven  rooms,  with  all  doors  closes!,  am! 
through  seven  walls.  Another  test  was  made,  when  the  signals 
were  conveyed  through  three  fireproof  vault*  and  an  ordinary 
telegraph  switchboard,  in  which  thirty  wires  were  connected  up 
and  alMiut  forty  dead  wire*  were  located.  Notwithstanding  tin- 
fact  that  this  switchlioard  contained  live  wire*,  the  current 
passed  through  all  of  the  vaults  and  through  this  board.  This 
probably  is  the  most  severe  test  ever  given  wireless  telegraphy 
A  third  test  was  made,  in  which  the  sending  instrument  was 
placed  inside  of  one  of  the  *teel  vaults  and  both  doors  were  closed 
and  the  combination  lock  turned.  The  signals  were  then  trail' 
misted  clearly  from  the  inside  of  the  vault  to  an  adjoining  room 
The  profcsvif  claims  that  bis  invention  is  materially  different 
from  that  of  Marconi,  and  that  an  instrument  can  be  constructed 
to  bo  carried  on  horseback.  Other  information  tells  of  another 
system  of  wireless  telegraphy  tested  ut  Lexington,  Ky.,  by  Prof 
G.  K.  Sturtevant.  Tim  system,  Professor  Sturtevant  says.  p.->- 
*esics  qualities  superior  to  Marconi's  system,  in  that  instead  of 
transmitting  in  waves  which  travel  in  every  direction  sent,  the 
messages  arc  sent  in  parallel  lines  in  two  directions,  and  can  not 
therefore  be  taken  indiscriminately  by  persons  not  intended  t-. 
receive  them.  The  system,  he  says,  originated  in  England.- 

In  an  article  on  the  applications  of  kites  to  this  form  of  signal¬ 
ing.  Rleelricily  says 

“Of  the  various  kite  experimenters  of  recent  date  none  have 
investigated  the  subject  as  carefully  or  as  thoroughly  as  Mr. 
William  A.  Eddy.  In  studying  the  workings  of  the  Marconi 
wireless  telegraphy.  Mr.  Eddy  is  said  to  have  come  to  the  con¬ 


clusion  that  a  kite  wire  would  be  far  better  adapted  to  catching 
electrical  oscillations  in  the  atmosphere  than  Marconi's  wires 
attached  to  poles  driven  in  the  ground. 

"Mr.  Eddy  is  furthermore  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  two  verti¬ 
cal  points  of  sending  and  reception  extend  high  enough  into  the 
air.  enough  electricity  will  Iw  obtained  from  the  atmosphere, 
even  in  a  clear  sky.  to  do  away  with  the  batteries  now  made  use 
of.  Whether  Mr.  Eddy  is  correct  in  bis  surmise  can  of  course 
only  lie  determined  by  experimenting,  and  it  is  along  this  and 
kindred  lines  that  he  has  been  working  of  late.  Among  other 
things  lie  has  devised  a  sparking  apparatus  which,  when  attached 
to  a  kite  and  sent  up  four  or  five  hundred  feet,  can  lie  made  to 
emit  »parks  bv  means  of  atmospheric  electricity,  at  one-second 
intervals,  or  much  more  rapidly  if  desired,  and  in  this  way  Mr. 
Eddy  believes  war  signaling  aloft  could  be  earned  on." 


TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 

NE  of  the  nvi't  striking  facts  in  physiology  is  the  uniform¬ 
ity  of  our  bodily  temperature.  No  matter  what  the  ex¬ 
treme*  of  atmospheric  heat  or  cold  maybe,  the  teni|>crature  of 
the  interior  of  the  human  organism  rarely  varies  more  than  a  few 
degrees.  According  to  M.  Fianyoi*  Stepinski,  who  writes  on  the 
subject  in  /  .»  S>iente  /-rnn(<iite  (Paris.  December  i),  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  man  may  vary  slightly  during  health,  but  within 
such  narrow  limits  that  we  may  say  that  in  the  ordinary  condi¬ 
tions  of  life  the  average  temperature  of  the  healthy  man  is  i/ft" 
Fahr.  Variation*  above  or  In-low  this  do  not  exceed,  in  torn- 
perate  climates.  2'  to  3  Fahr.  Tbi*  variation  muy.  however.  Iw 
increased  a  little  under  certain  circumstances.  Says  M.  Ste¬ 
pinski - 

"All  conditions  being  the  same,  the  normal  physiologic  tern- 
jicrature  is  not  equal  in  all  individual*;  but.  unfortunately,  we 
have  no  very  exact  data  on  this  point.  Difference*  of  n  lew  de¬ 
grees  have  l«een  noted,  and  it  may  l>c  imagined  how  useful  it 
would  In-  for  the  practising  physician  to  know  the  mean  normal 
temperature  of  his  patient.  According  to  Mime  authorities,  there 
arc  pcrMins  who  have  n  low  normal  tumperaturc,  iust  as  there 
are  those  who  have  a  low  pul«e-rutc.  without  counting  children, 
with  whom  a  'light  lowering  of  mean  temperature  is  frequent, 
but  which  always  occurs  after  an  accident. 

"Everyone  knows  that  there  are  regular  variations  of  liodily 
temperature  during  the  day.  and  it  is  the  same  during  the  night. 
It  has  long  l-,!i  asserted  that  tin  re  arc  in  the  daily  curve  two 
maxima  and  two  minima ;  but  Charles  RichcL  ha*  shown  that 
thee  ntral  tcm|ieriilure  goes  through  a  very  regular  cycle,  with 
a  maximum  at  5  tot.  1  w.  and  n  minimum  at  4  to  7  a.m.  But  it 
should  be  said  that  this  curve  is  modified  by  motion,  by  work, 
and  by  feeding  wlm  h  cause  it  to  rise  higher ;  and  by  sleep,  rest, 
and  hur.gi  1  winch  make  it  fall  It  should  be  added  that  with 
person*  who  work  at  night  the  nocturnal  curve  is  very  similar  to 
that  the  day . 

"The  influent ••  •>!  age  is  not  sogreat  as  is  sometime*  supposed. 
Evidently,  after  a  few  minutes  >«f  life,  the  new-born  infant  loses 
2  to  3  1 3*  to  5  Fahr  ).  for  we  know  that  it  quickly  loses  heat, 
and  that  it  i' i  ' >1  jr to  protect  it  at  this  time  Hut  ordinarily 

the  temperature  Incomes  normal  again  on  the  following  day ; 
••nly  with  feeble  children  docs  it  remain  low.  With  old  persons, 
the  temperature  is  often  that  of  the  adult. 

"In  regard  to  sex.  experiments  arc  too  few  to  give  very  certain 
results  Perhaps  there  is  a  slight  difference  in  favor  of  the 
female  sex  ;  but,  to  make  uj>  for  this,  women  resist  cold  less  than 
the  male  u-x.  ...  As  to  race,  according  to  numerous  observers, 
men  of  different  races,  placed  in  the  same  climates,  have  sensi¬ 
bly  the  same  temperature  as  soon  a*  acclimation  has  taken  place." 

The  effect  of  climate  and  season  on  bodily  temperature,  which 
is  next  considered  by  M.  Stepinski.  depend*,  he  tells  us,  on 
humidity  as  well  as  on  heat  and  cold.  Very  hot  weather  raises 
the  temperature  slightly.  Likewise,  when  we  pass  from  n  hot 
to  a  cold  climate,  a  noticeable  decrease  in  temperature  takes 
place;  but  it  is  less  rapid  than  the  corresponding  rise  when  a 
cold  country  is  left  for  a  warm  one.  The  difference  may  amount 
to  two  or  three  degrees,  but  the  abnormal  temperature  ceases 
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■when  the  person  becomes  acclimated.  If  the  surrounding  me¬ 
dium  is  heated  artificially,  as  in  a  Turkish  bath,  the  bodily  tem¬ 
perature  rises  quickly  at  first  f'*r  several  degrees ;  but  a  reaction 
takes  place,  and.  owing  to  the  evaporation  of  the  perspiration, 
the  temperature  falls  again.  If  the  humidity  is  so  great  as  to 
prevent  this  evaporation,  there  is  grave  danger  of  overheating. 
Tho  inverse  action,  of  course,  taken  place  in  a  cold  bath.  To 
quote  again : 

“  Feeding  raises  the  temperature  slightly,  and  thus  after  break¬ 
fast  there  is  a  rise  of  several  tenths  of  a  degree.  The  same  often 
occurs  after  tho  evening  meal;  but.  curiously  enough,  there  is 
Sometimes  no  effect  at  all.  .  .  .  The  quality  of  the  food  must,  of 
course,  bo  taken  into  account.  The  thermogenic  action  of  coff. «-. 
tea.  und  small  doses  of  alcohol  is  well  known,  as  well  as  that  of 
coca  and  of  certain  medicaments  known  as  stimulants 

"Physical  labor  awl  bruin  work  augment  the  temperature  mani¬ 
festly;  the  latter  rarely  raises  it  more  than  0.6  of  a  degree  1 1. 1  * 
Fahr.J.  but  tho  former  has  a  much  greater  eff.st  Pathology 
confirms  the  data  of  physiology  in  this  regard,  for  we  know  that 
the  maladies  where  the  temperature  is  raised  most  (tetanus,  etc.) 
are  those  in  which  muscular  contraction  plays  the  greatest  part. 
Finally,  rest  and  sleep  cause  a  slight  diminution  of  n*>rma!  tem¬ 
perature." 

So  much  for  the  average  central  temperature  of  the  body;  Inst 
tho  author  reminds  ns  that  the  local  temperature  is  quite  a  differ¬ 
ent  tiling.  According  to  Guvassvt,  the  temperature  of  the  body 
increases  from  the  skm  inward,  and  from  the  extremities  toward 
tho  trunk.  Tho  skin  temperuture  may  vary  in  n  few  hours  by 
four  to  twelve  degress  Fahrenheit,  but  the  average  remains 
pretty  constant.  Tho  local  temperature  depends  on  nearly  the 
samo  conditions  ns  the  central  temperature.  A  curious  phenom¬ 
enon  is  the  difference  of  temperature  often  nlwrved  in  hysterical 
persons  between  the  two  sides  of  the  1**1%  This,  however,  the 
author  reminds  its.  trenches  on  the  subject  of  pathology,  which 
ho  reserves  for  another  article.  —  Translation  and  Condensation 
made  /or  Tiik  Literary  Digest. 

A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  X  RAYS. 

T  has  been  for  some  time  a  fact  familiar  to  scientific  men  that 
certain  substances  arc  able  to  give  off  continuously  rays  that 
resemble-  Roentgen  radiation  in  many  particulars,  c*jw. lally  in 
their  ability  to  traverse  many  substances  opaque  t<*  ordinary 
light  nnd  to  impress  an  image  on  a  photographic  plate  Sub 
stances  giving  off  these  rays  in  unusually  large  qunntiti*  s  have 
lately  been  discovered,  and  it  is  now  asserted  that  they  are  more 
convenient  and  economical  f'*r  surgical  investigation  than  the 
X  rays.  This  announcement  is  made  by  Prof.  f.corgc  F.  Marker, 
of  tho  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  recently  gave  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  Philadelphia  of  the  powers  of  one  <*f  the  newly  discovered 
substance' — radium.  We  quote  from  the  ial  column  of  the 
New  York  7  ribune  fHccemlnT  17)  a  review  of  the  facts  that  have 
led  np  to  this  assertion  of  tho  Itiiladclphia  prof«>***r.  It  says : 

"Tho  investigations  of  M.  and  Mmc.  Curie,  which  resulted  in 
tho  finding  of  radium,  began  early  in  it-qS.  if  n->t  In-fore,  and 
were  doubtless  stimulated,  if  not  suggested,  by  the  Bavarian 
professor’s  brilliant  achievement.  Roentgen's  work  naturally 
called  to  mind  tho  observations  of  Bccqucrcl.  that  uranium  and 
its  salts  exerted  a  very  feeble  photographic  influence.  By  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  pitchblende,  the  mineral  from  which  uranium 
is  obtained  commercially.  M.  and  Mmc.  Curie  found  that  the 
former  yielded  the  same  effect  much  more  con -picui hi  sly  This 
led  them  to  suspect  that  they  were  on  the  track  of  a  new  element. 
They  even  went  so  far  ns  to  name  it  provisionally,  altho  much 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  separating  it  from  the  substances 
with  which  it  was  associated.  Just  before  the  close  of  the  year, 
with  tho  cooperation  of  M.  Bemont.  they  obtained  indications  of 
still  another  new  element.  The  first  they  called  ‘polonium  ’  and 
the  second  ‘radium.’  Polonium  is  believed  to  surpass  uranium 
and  its  salts  in  emissive  power  five  hundredfold,  but  Professor 
Barker  estimates  the  efficiency  of  radium  at  one  hundred  thou¬ 


sand  times  that  of  uranium.  For  this  reason,  and  because  of  its 
comparative  cheapness  and  simplicity,  the  second  of  the  Curies’ 
discoveries  seems  destined  to  replace  the  costly  and  complicated 
X-ray  apparatus  in  the  realm  of  surgery  ” 

The  curious  thing  about  the  radiation  from  radium  and  similar 
substances  is  that  it  appears  like  a  spontaneous  generation  of 
energy.  That  it  is  really  so.  no  physicist  believes;  but  no  ade¬ 
quate  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  the  rays  arise  has  yet 
been  found.  Be  this  as  it  may.  it  is  certainly  convenient  to  pos¬ 
sess  a  source  of  the  rays  that  is  not  dependent  for  its  action  on 
any  ordinary  transformation  of  energy,  as  is  the  Crookes  tube  by 
whose  means  Roentgen  rays  are  produced. 

A  NEW  CURE  FOR  ANEMIA? 

WHAT  is  described  in  the  newspaper  headlines  as  a  new 
"elixir  of  life"  is  reported  from  the  Pasteur  Institute  of 
Paris.  No  official  ro|»ort  has  been  made  by  the  discoverer.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Metchnikoff.  but  a  representative  of  the  Iomdon  Morning 
Post  sends  to  that  paper  a  description,  which  has  been  cabled  lo 
American  dailies.  This  "elixir  of  life”  is  described  as  a  series 
of  serums  which  arrest  decay  of  the  tissues  of  the  different  organs 
by  icinfotcing  the  phag<*  ytes  (white  corpuscles)  in  their  nttuck 
upon  disease  germs.  Tho  different  scrums  in  the  scries  are  spe¬ 
cifies  for  different  organs,  and  "an  entire  section  "of  the  Insti¬ 
tute.  it  is  said,  is  now  at  work  to  find  the  specific  of  each  organ, 
and  "extraordinary  results"  have  already  been  obtained.  The 
Morning  Pott's  account  of  tho  discovery  is  ns  follows: 

"M.  Itotdct.  one  of  tho  professor’s  pupils  in  i«<»«.  published 
the  results  of  a  curious  experiment,  which  consisted  of  injecting 
the  blood  of  a  rabbit  into  a  guinea-pig  Later  he  injected  the 
blood  of  this  guinea-pig  into  a  rabbit,  and  the  latter  died.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Metchnikoff  sought  the  causes  of  tho  phenomenon,  nnd  was 
soon  convinced  that  the  blond  of  the  guinea-pig.  injected  inton 
rabbit  or  other  vertebrate  animal,  elaborates  the  poison  that 
weakens  the  red  globules  of  the  blond  and  makes  them  tho  prey 
«»f  the  phagocytes. 

"Starting  from  the  fact  that  the  poison  elaborated  in  the  guinea- 
pig  IS  fatal  in  large  doses.  Professor  Metchnikoff  argued  that  the 
action  in  small  doses  must  l»c  stimulating.  On  this  is  based  the 
action  of  all  medicines,  such  as  strychnin  and  arsenic. 

"He  therefore  began  l«»  inject  into  rabbits  feeblo  solutions  of 
previously  injected  guinea-pig’s  bb-sl.  A  cubic  millimeter  of 
the  blond  of  the  rabbits  thus  treated  contained  Indore  the  injec¬ 
tions  3.000 « ■  o  red  globules.  In  three  or  four  days  tho  number 
increased  to 

The  Philadelphia  Pren  has  an  intelligent  editorial  on  tho  sub¬ 
ject.  from  which  w«-  quote  as  follows 
'  The  latest  discovery  of  Professor  Metchnikoff  seems  to  be 
Mime  variation  of  the  older  phagocytosis  process  |dcvelo|x«d  years 
ago  by  the  professor].  He  believes  he  can.  in  the  case  of  local¬ 
ized  disease's,  so  stimulate  the  blood  corpuscles  by  means  of  spe¬ 
cial  lymphs  that  they  will  overcome  the  j»>tsonous  influences  in 
the  I  ssues  and  bring  them  back  to  a  normal  condition.  It  may 
be  «aid  modern  medicine  does  this  in  part  tn-d.iv  through  general 
:f  not  specific  remedies.  But  Professor  Metchnikoff  is  reported 
to  go  further,  and  by  a  stimulation  of  the  cells  in  old  age  is  able 
lo  restore  the  more  aetivc  functions  of  the  blood  with  the  conse¬ 
quent  improvement  of  tissue  and  a  longer  lease  on  life.  In  other 
word*,  just  as  the  blood  can  Ik*  made  to  resist  the  attack  of  the 
diphtheritic  germs  by  the  use  of  antitoxins,  so  bv  Professor 
Metchnikoff’s  new  scrums  it  resists  the  decay  of  the  tissues  and 
rebuilds  thejn  as  they  weaken  under  the  assault  of  years." 

Prof.  RUPOt  r  Vine MOW*s  Inbilee-  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  h-s  tenure 
of  office  as  Professor  Ord.narius— was.  recently  celebrated  at  the  University 
of  Berlin.  uvS-Vo-we.  December  tj.  “la  the  hall  of  the  Pathological  Mu 
seam  (Virchows  own  creation)  the  Senate  of  -he  Uaivimite.  i'«  reel  or. 
Professor  Fochv  at  their  head,  assembled  to  creel  their  fevered  and  bon 
ored  colleague.  and  to  present  an  Illuminated  and  dlnat rated  address,  the 
text  of  wh-ch  had  *ecn  written  bv  Professor  Watdever  \ln  it  Virchow’s 
wonderful  manv-*idednes».  and  his  achievements  as  scientist,  archeologist, 
and  politician,  were  recounted  in  glowing  terms."  v 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 


SELF-CREMATION  OF  BUDDHISTIC  MONKS. 

XE  of  the  striking  features  of  Buddhism  is  its  monastic 
system.  The  spirit  of  its  monks  and  nuns  is  vm  in  the 
custom  of  self-cremation  to  which,  in  their  religious  zeal,  they 
resort  in  order  to  influence  the  people.  The  English  traveler. 
Max  Gowan,  has  been  privileged  to  witness  this  evidence  of 
their  zeal,  and  on  the  basis  of  his  account,  the  iitrmania,  of 
Milwaukee,  brings  out  the  following  details 

It  is  known  that  the  Buddhistic  monks  or  bonzes,  in  order  to 
move  the  hearts  of  their  coreligionists,  will  inflict  the  severest 
bodily  chastisement  upon  themselves  and  even  mutilate  their 
members.  Their  fanatical  zeal  and  their  desire  to  enter  into  the 
bliss  of  the  Nirvana  at  times  drive  them  even  to  suicide.  On 
the  island  of  Patu  is  found  a  high  cliff  from  which  those  priests 
and  monks  who  are  ambitious  to  attain  the  holiness  of  Buddha 
hurl  themselves  into  death.  This  place  is  called  "the  abyss  of 
the  goddess  of  mercy.”  Other*  seek  to  secure  the  same  end  by 
ascending  a  funeral  pyre  which  they  set  on  fire  with  their  own 
hnnds.  The  bonze*  usually  come  from  the  lowest  ranks  of  the 
pcoplo  ;  many  of  them  enter  the  ranks  of  monks  in  order  to  lead 
a  Inzy  life  ;  they  arc  content  to  leave  the  active  world  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  ease  of  the  monasteries.  The  majority  of  the  bonzes 
consist  of  men  who  become  clerics  against  their  will.  An  chil¬ 
dren  of  poor  families,  they  are  sold  into  the  monostericN  to  be 
educated  for  the  priesthood.  Sometimes,  however,  Chinamen 
enter  the  order,  and  these  are  the  ones  who.  as  a  rule,  furnish 
tho  candidates  for  self-cremation.  Gowan  reports  that  cm  one 
occasion  u  mendicant  monk,  who  was  traveling  through  a  prov¬ 
ince  collecting  money  for  the  erection  of  u  new  monastery,  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  would  cremate  himself,  ns  other  means  of  per¬ 
suading  the  |K*op1c  tube  liberal  and  charitable  had  failed.  Those 
.  who  hud  refused  to  contribute  to  tho  monastery  were  liberal  in 
their  contributions  for  the  cremation,  more  wood  and  rosin  living 
given  than  would  have  been  needed  to  burn  up  all  the  monks 
and  nuns  of  the  whole  cloister.  Tho  committee  in  charge  of  the 
ceremony  refused  to  make  use  of  the  offer  of  rocket*  and  other 
means  of  securing  u  pyrotechnic  display,  and  confined  them¬ 
selves  to  placing  several  packages  of  ordinary  powder  in  the 
clothing  and  armpits  of  the  monk,  with  the  evident  purpose  of 
shortening  the  ordcul.  An  English  missionary  tried  to  dissuade 
tho  monk  from  this  act  of  self-immolation,  but  in  vain.  Then 
tho  political  authorities  interfered  and  forbade  the  del’d.  The 
monk  was  so  unhappy  over  this  refusal  that  he  threw  himself  on 
the  pilo  of  wood  and  was  afterward  found  there  dead. 

The  coolness  and  utter  contempt  of  suffering  and  death  which 
often  accompanies  self-cremation  almost  surpasses  belief.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  announcement  was  made  that  on  a  certain  day  a 
young  priest  from  the  cloister  of  "the  Mount  of  the  Spirits" 
would  burn  himself  nlive.  The  faithful  of  both  sexes  whodc-ircd 
to  attend  the  ceremony  were  urged  to  be  present  in  good  time, 
and  were  asked  not  to  forget  to  bring  something  along  as  a  gift 
to  the  zealous  ccclcsiast.  When  the  multitude  arrived  at  the 
cloister,  another  bonze,  jealous  of  the  attention  and  gifts  secured 
by  his  colleague,  declared  that  he  too  would  burn  himself  alive 
and  hastened  to  make  his  preparations.  Two  piles  of  wood  were 
erected,  one  on  each  side  of  the  temple,  so  that  those  who  could 
not  get  a  good  view  of  tho  one  ceremony  could  d*«  so  of  the  sec¬ 
ond.  During  the  hours  preceding  the  ceremony,  the  candidates 
for  death  were  surrounded  by  their  relatives  and  friends  and  a 
curious  crowd  of  outsiders  who  had  come  to  ask  of  them  their  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  world  above.  Magnanimously  both  promised  to 
aid  all  in  their  power,  permitted  themselves  to  be  venerated  as 
true  Buddhas,  and  thereby  increased  the  finances  of  the  cloister 
materially.  Finally,  the  hour  had  come.  Slowly  they  passed 
between  kneeling  crowds,  and  then,  chanting  am!  singing,  took 
their  position*.  The  first  of  the  two  ascended  the  pile,  erected 
in  the  sliajie  of  a  tent,  and  lighted  it  with  his  own  hands,  using 
an  ordinary  match.  The  multitude  could,  through  the  door  and 
the  openings  of  the  tent,  watch  every  stage  in  the  cremation. 
Until  the  flames  and  smoke  made  it  impossible  any  longer  to 
behold  the  monk,  he  could  be  seen  in  the  flames,  singing  a  sacred 
hymn  and  beating  the  time  with  a  skull  carved  out  of  wood. 


An  hour  later  the  second  candidate  for  death  made  his  df'but. 
He  had  closely  watched  his  predecessor  and  coolly  entered  his 
own  tent  of  death,  and  passed  through  the  ordeal  as  the  other. 
The  ashes  and  bones  of  the  two  were  carefully  gathered  and  dc- 
posited  in  the  cloister  of  Wcn-Chao,  where  they  arc  preserved  as 
sacred  relics. 

Women,  too.  in  their  religious  devotion,  cremate  themselves, 
altho  their  favorite  way  of  seeking  death  for  the  cause  is  to  hurl 
themselves  into  some  sea  or  river  and  drown.  No  other  type  of 
religion  on  earth  produces  such  exhibitions  of  fanaticism  as  are 
produced  by  Buddhism.  —  7 r mm  l at  ion  made Jor  The  Litf.rary 
Dh-fsI.  _ 

THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS  ON  MR.  MOODY. 

HE  death  of  Mr.  Dwight  L.  Moody  on  I>cceniber  22  is  nut- 
u rally  regarded  by  the  religious  journal*  as  an  event  of 
profound  interest  to  the  whole  Christian  world.  There  is  little 
diversity  in  the  views  taken  of  his  great  evangelistic  labors  and 
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of  his  success  as  n  religious  preacher,  whose  chief  gift  was  to 
arouse  the  moral  consciousness  of  men  hitherto  unawakened 
upon  the  spiritual  side.  7 he  Outhmk  (undenom..  December  30) 
comments  on  the  fact  that  while  there  is  a  mysterious  inclination 
in  all  schools  to  judge  religious  teacher*  by  their  theological 
opinions,  we  all  judge  Mr.  Moody  rather  by  Christ’s  standard. 
“  By  their  fniits  ye  shall  know  them. ”  It  says : 

"Mr.  M<«ody  was  a  religious  preacher,  not  a  theological  teacher; 
and  the  character  of  his  work  is  to  bo  measured.  not  by  its  theo¬ 
logical  structure,  but  by  its  religious  power.  The  difference 
ought  to  be  as  self-evident  as  it  is  simple.  The  theological  ques¬ 
tions  are  such  as  these  What  w  as  the  nature  of  the  influence 
exerted  by  the  Spirit  of  God  on  the  minds  of  the  writers  of  the 
Bible?  What  is  the  relation  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Infinite  and 
Eternal  Ruler  of  the  universe?  How  do  the  life,  passion,  and 
death  of  Jesus  Christ  effect  a  saving  influence  on  the  character 
and  destiny  of  mankind?  The  religious  questions  arc  :  llow  can 
I  best  use  the  Bible  to  make  better  men  and  women  ?  What  is 
Jesus  Christ  to  me.  and  what  can  He  l>e  to  my  fellow  men? 
What  can  I  do  to  make  available  to  myself  the  influence  of  His 
life  and  character  in  securing  a  purer  character  and  a  diviner  life 
for  myself  and  for  those  about  me  ? 

"  Mr.  Moody’s  theology  was  to  the  last  th«  theology  which  pre- 
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vailed  in  the  New  England  orthodox  churches  in  the  first  decade 
of  the  present  half-century.  The  old  Calvinism  had  passed 
away,  shattered  beyond  hope  of  restoration  by  the  preaching  of 
Lyman  Beecher  and  Charles  G.  Finney,  and  by  the  commen¬ 
taries  of  Albert  Barnes,  which  were  in  every  religious  household. 
The  new  theology,  born  of  the  evolution  philosophy,  had  not  yet 
found  entrance  into  the  churches  of  the  Puritans;  is  not,  indeed, 
even  ns  yet  formulated  in  its  avowed  philosophies.  Bushncll’s 
theology  was  still  under  the  ban  ;  Henry  Ward  Beecher  had  not 
yet  become  a  theologian — ho  had  been  too  busy,  first  as  a  revival¬ 
ist,  then  ns  a  moral  reformer,  to  study  philosophy,  and  was  in¬ 
fusing  a  new  moral  and  religious  life  into  the  old  channels  of 
theological  thought  .  .  .  It  would  lie  difficult  to  name  any  man 
in  the  present  half-ccntury  who  has  done  so  much  [as  Mr.  Moody] 
to  give  the  power  of  spiritual  vision  to  men  who  having  eyes  saw 
not  and  having  ears  heard  not,  to  give  hope  to  men  who  were 
living  in  a  dull  despair  or  an  even  more  fatally  dull  sc  If -content, 
and  to  give  that  love  which  is  righteousness  and  that  righteous¬ 
ness  which  is  love  to  men  who  were  before  unqualifiedly  egotis¬ 
tical  and  selfish.  With  him  the  theology  was  never  an  end.  al¬ 
ways  an  instrument.  If  any  liberal  is  inclined  to  criticize  his 
theology,  let  him  consider  well  with  himself  whether  he  is  doing 
as  good  work  for  humanity  with  his  more  modern  and.  let  us  say, 
better  instruments . 

"lie  was  the  last  of  that  school  of  evangelists  in  which  his 
predecessors  were  Whitefield.  Finney.  Ncttkton.  His  methods 
can  not  in  our  time  lie  successfully  imitated  by  another.  But  so 
long  as  tho  Church  holds  to  this  ancient  faith  in  n  divine  Helper 
ami  Savior,  and  to  us  right  to  pronounce  with  authority,  spiritual 
not  ecclesiastical,  the  absolution  and  remission  of  sins,  so  long, 
tho  by  new  voices  and  in  new  methods,  it  will  surprise  and  per¬ 
plex  journalists,  historians,  and  philosopher*  by  the  power  of  the 
Glad  Tidings  of  Christ,  of  which  Dwight  I..  Moody  was  so  illus- 
trious  a  herald." 

The  Independent  (undenom  .  December  2$)  says  of  him: 

"Ho  was  a  thorough  conservative  in  his  study  of  the  Bible, 
and  hail  no  faith  in  tho  higher  criticism,  nltlio  he  had  tolerance 
for  those  who  believed  in  it.  lie  was  a  lie  I  lever  in  Premillcnari- 
anism,  but  was  careful  in  preaching  not  to  disturb  his  hearers 
with  it.  Many  stories  are  told  of  Ins  faith  in  persuading  men  of 
wealth  to  give  money  to  carry  on  his  work.  Ho  had  to  raise 
$000,000  a  year  to  carry  on  tho  Northfield  schools  and  the  work 
In  Chicago.  He  was  a  very  lovable  man.  u  keen  judge  of  human 
nature,  remarkablo  for  Ins  common  sense,  and  for  the  directness 
and  fervency  and  simplicity  of  his  appeals.  No  other  evangelist 
of  tho  timo  has  dono  such  a  work,  and  that,  too, without  arousing 
any  criticism.  Tho  people  have  all  believed  in  him,  even  those 
of  different  faith  or  of  an  faith  at  all." 

/.ion' i  Herald  (Mcth.  Episc.,  December  27)  says: 

"  Mr.  Moody  was  a  man  of  large  mold  and  striking  individual¬ 
ity.  In  religious  work  and  results  lie  has  l>ecn  thccolossal  figure 
of  tho  century,  if.  indeed,  ho  ever  had  a  prototype . 

"His  tolerance  was  not  the  least  of  his  remarkable  characteris¬ 
tics,  anil  must  be  noticed  in  this  necessarily  brief  and  ha*.ty  char¬ 
acterization.  Tho  n  man  of  clear  and  decided  religious  tenets, 
ami  tho  ho  held  his  convictions  with  tenacity,  yet  he  was  com¬ 
prehensive  and  considerate  of  variant  theological  opinions.  Con¬ 
servative  in  his  opinions  of  tho  Bible,  yet  he  was  large  and  so 
tolerant  that  ho  could  'find*  Prof.  Henry  Drummond  and  give 
him  Northfield  torn  pulpit,  sending  him  forth  ns  ‘  a  son  in  the 
Gospel.’  And  later  when  terror-stricken  defenders  of  the  faith 
were  affrighted  at  tho  utterances  of  Prof.  George  Adam  Smith. 
Moody  invited  him  to  Northfield  to  preach  and  to  lecture.  He 
was  a  robust,  expulsive,  apostolic  disciple,  u  combination  of 
much  of  tho  best  of  Peter  and  Paul,  having  Peter’s  burning  zeal 
and  consecrution,  hut  without  his  infirmities,  for  he  never  did 
nor  could  he  have  betrayed  Ins  Lord ;  not  possessing  Paul’s  cul¬ 
ture  or  philosophy,  but  having  his  charity,  brotherliness,  and 
largeness  of  outlook  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and.  like  Paul, 
‘abundant  in  labors.  ’  The  world  is  inexpressibly  richer  for  the 
life  which  he  has  lived  and  the  work  which  he  has  done.  ’ 

The  Lutheran  Observer  (Philadelphia,  December  29)  says: 

"  Mr.  Moody  seemed  to  be  absolutely  free  from  the  mercenary 
spirit.  It  is  said  that  his  temporal  wants  were  cared  for  by  a 
friend  that  he  might  be  allowed  unhindered  freedom  in  the  work 


to  which  he  was  so  manifestly  called  of  God.  The  world  is 
poorer  because  this  man  of  God  has  left  it.  He  has  put  forces  to 
work,  however,  that  will  carry  his  mighty  influence  on  into  tho 
future,  and  who  can  tell  the  number  or  people  on  earth  and  in 
heaven  who  date  their  conversion  from  the  day  the  truth  fell 
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upon  their  hearts  under  his  ministry?  If  ever  u  man's  work  lias 
been  owned  of  God.  in  both  its  immediate  and  lasting  results,  it 
lias  been  the  work  of  the  Christian  hero,  Dwight  I..  Moody." 

The  Evangelist  (Prcsb.,  New  York.  December  2«)  says: 

"It  was  not  merely  to  save  souls  that  Mr.  Moody  tuught  and 
preaches!  and  live*!.  It  was  to  save  souls  that  they  might  serve, 
that  they  in  their  turn  should  1h>  ministers  of  salvation.  This  is 
why  the  highest  eulogy  of  Mr.  Moody  yet  sjioken  comes  from  a 
man  of  affairs  known  tho  world  over,  in  tho  remark  that  he 
Mcmcd  to  bo  '  the  most  suecessju!  promoter  v/  prailiial  religion 
•  >f  this,  or  perhaps  any  age.'  Tho  judgment  was  impartial  and 
is  just." 

the  Congregatbnaliit  (December  2$)  says: 

"Mr.  Moody  was  a  wonderful  leader  of  men.  Everywhere  ho 
went  he  *ct  others  to  work  for  Christ.  No  one  wus  go  hud  ns  to 
l>o  repulsive  to  him.  and  no  one  was  so  wise  or  good  that  he  did 
not  venture  to  approach  and  use  him  to  further  his  service  for 
Christ.  Thousand*  of  waifs  rescued  from  rags  and  wretched¬ 
ness  are  useful  men  and  women  ln-cause  Mr.  Moody  put  his  arms 
of  love  around  them  and  lifted  them  up.  He  has  budded  many 
structures  in  many  cities  where  young  men  and  women  gather 
to  work  f«»r  and  worship  God.  But  his  noblest  monument  is 
made  of  living  stones  builded  together  for  an  habitation  of  God 
through  the  Spirit.  His  life  can  ln-st  be  summed  up  in  one  sen¬ 
tence  :  He  was  a  wise  winner  of  souls." 

The  Churchman  (Pmt.  Episc.,  December  30)  says; 

“Mr.  Moody  has  been  tho  most  remarkable  example  in  our  day 
of  the  consecrated  layman.  *  Wo  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel.  * 
seems  to  have  been  tho  prevailing  thought  even  of  his  young 
manhood.  Nothing  discouraged  him.  and  his  indomitable  will 
ami  faith  commanded  success  with  the  multitude  and  respect 
even  from  those  who  could  not  share  his  convictions.  '  I  have 
always  l»ccn  an  ambitious  man.’  he  said  to  his  sons,  'ambitious 
to  leave  you  work  to  do.*  He  lived  for  work,  and  died  of  over¬ 
work.  He  seemed  to  care  little  forany  business  but  his  Master’s. 
It  was  this  unflagging  energy,  this  faith  in  his  vocation,  that 
brought  him  the  confidence  of  men  to  whom  like  energy  and  faith 
had  brought  like  success  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  lie  combined 
strangely  the  old  and  the  new.  He  was  perhaps  the  last  great 
revivalist  on  the  old  theological  lines,  and  he  was  the  first  to  ir-c 
wholly  modern  methods  of  publicity  and  appeal.  In  his  earnest¬ 
ness.  his  unselfishness,  and  bis  sanctified  common  sense  lie  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  our  generation,  for  whose 
life  the  world  has  been  better." 

The  ./ ve  Maria  (Rom.  Catholic.  December  30I  says: 

"The  chief  lesson  of  his  life,  as  The  Times-J/erald  indicates. 
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is  that  while  his  clerical  brethren  emptied  pews  with  contro¬ 
versy.  sociology,  politics,  and  economy,  Mr.  Moody 'filled  great 
auditoriums  with  the  masses  of  the  people  who  were  hungry  for 
the  simple  consolations  of  religion.'  He  was  not  a  learned  man, 
nor,  according  to  academic  standards,  an  c!«"juent  man  :  but  the 
fact  is  that  whenever  he  sjioke  in  halls  or  churches  people  strug¬ 
gled  on  the  street  for  admission.  It  was  the  simple  gnodness  and 
the  persuasive  earnestness  of  the  man  that  drew  them.  With 
Dr.  Moody,  in  all  probability,  passes  away’the  Methodist  revival.” 


DR.  MeGIFFERT  AND  "THE  NEW  WAY  WITH 

HERETICS." 

EXT  to  the  trial  of  Dr.  Briggs,  the  case  of  the  Rev.  A.  C 
McGifTert,  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  has  been 
the  most  important  of  the  heresy  cases  which  have  vexed  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  late  year*.  The  teachings  of  I»r.  McGif- 
fert's  book,  "A  History  of  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  Age.' 
were  formally  condemned  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  Dr 
McGiffert  was  requested  to  renounce  them  or  give  up  his  mem 
bership  in  the  church.  Upon  his  courteous  but  firm  refusal  to 
take  either  course,  announced  in  a  letter  to  the  Assembly  at  its 
meeting  lust  spring  (see  Tit*  Literary  Dic».»r,  June  17).  the  case 
was  referred  back  to  the  New  York  presbytery  for  further  action 
During  all  this  time  in  which  the  local  church  has  been  wrestling 
with  the  problem.  Dr.  McGiffert  has  continued  to  assert  that  hi* 
faith  is  in  substantial  harmony  with  that  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  has  refused  to  resign  from  the  ministry  ami  mem¬ 
bership  of  that  body.  The  church  itself  has  l  wen  loath  to  pre¬ 
cipitate  another  heresy  trial ;  und  at  last,  finding  Dr.  McGiffert 
immovable,  the  presbytery,  in  its  meeting  in  the  latter  j«rt  of 
December,  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  formally  announcing  its  di%. 
sent  from  certain  of  his  teachings,  without  taking  any  decided 
steps  to  cause  his  trial  for  them  on  the  ground  of  alleged  heresy. 
Thus  apparently  I»r.  McGilTcrt  may  continue  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  fold,  while  at  the  same  timo  l»>lh  the  general  Church  und 
the  local  ecclesiastical  authorities  wash  their  hands  of  lus  teach¬ 
ings  on  tho  subject  of  tho  origin  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the 
authorship  of  tho  third  and  fourth  gospels.  In  tho  report  *ul»- 
m  it  tod  to  tho  presbytery  by  Drs.  Henry  Van  Dyke  and  Howard 
Agncw  Johnson,  the  four  following  points  arc  cited  as  meeting 
tho  disapproval  of  tho  Church 

"  (1)  The  apparent  acceptance  of  the  theory  that  the  sacrament 
of  tho  Holy  Communion  was  not  instituted  by  Christ  Himself 
upon  tho  occasion  of  the  lust  sup|>cr  us  a  memorial  feast  (p  /»,. 
foot-note). 

"  (2)  Tho  discrediting  of  tho  view  so  long  accepted  by  the 
Church,  that  tho  third  gospel  and  tho  book  of  the  Acts  were 
written  by  St.  I.uke,  the  companion  of  St.  Paul  (pp.  217.  413). 
and  the  suggestion  that  they  wore  more  probably  the  wi»rk  of 
some  writer  living  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century,  a  gen¬ 
eration  after  the  death  of  the  apostle  (p.  436). 

"  (3)  Tho  expression  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 
fourth  gospel,  ami  the  assertion  that  the  discourses  in  it  attrilt- 
uted  to  our  Lord,  altho '  they  embody  Christ's  genuine  teaching 
at  least  to  sonic  extent. '  are  the  compnsitiim of  the  author  (p. 
616). 

"  (4)  The  view  that  ’Jesus's  emphasisnf  faith  in.  or  acceptance 
of,  Himself,  is  throughout  an  emphasis  not  of  Ht«  jwrsonality. 
but  of  His  nu-".ige.  and  thus  simply  a  reaffirmation  of  filial  trust 
in.  devotion  to.  and  service  of  G*k1  as  the  c"-cntiul  and  sufficient 
condition  of  an  eternal  life  of  blessedness  in  heaven  '  (p.  30).“ 

Tho  report  then  formulates  the  principle  that  “a  man  is  not 
necessarily  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  general  consequences 
which  seem  to  bcdeduciblc  from  his  views  in  certain  particular*.” 
and  expresses  the  belief  that  Dr.  McGiffert 's  professions  of  loy¬ 
alty  to  the  Church  may  fairly  be  accepted.  The  action  of  the  In**. 
General  Assembly  is  held  to  be  sufficient  to  guard  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church,  and  it  is  announced  that  in  view  of  this  fact  and  of 
the  evils  and  scandals  uttendant  upon  a  "judicial  process.”  it  is 


believed  that  neither  the  peace  of  the  Church  nor  the  purity  of 
the  faith  calls  for  a  trial  for  heresy.  All  members  of  the  Church 
are  urgtd  to  "refrain  from  setting  forth  the  disavowed  teachings 
as  if  indorsed  by  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and.  while  exercising 
the  liberty  of  scholarship,  to  l»e  careful,  also  faithful,  to  main¬ 
tain  sound  doctrine,  and  loyally  to  study  the  peace  of  the 
Church  ”  The  u  pon,  in  spite  of  opposition,  was  finally  adopted 
by  a  vole  of  56  to  46. 

The  B<>'ton  Advertises',  commenting  on  the  four  ]>oints  of  Dr. 
McGiffert  s  condem nation.  say*- 

"To  a  great  many  clergymen  the*c  questions  appear  to  l>e  just 
as  legitimate  matters  of  scholarly  study  as  any  others  in  the 
whole  range  of  Biblical  learning.  They  can  not  see  why  a  pro- 
fessor  in  a  theological  seminary  may  freely  examine  whether  the 
commonly  accepted  translation  of  u  Bible  verse  from  the  Hebrew 
or  the  Greek  is  correct,  and.  if  he  finds  it  incorrect,  may  tell  his 
pupils  and  bin  less  learned  brethren  so;  but  may  not,  at  his  dire 
peril,  examine  and  report  whether  or  not  the  tradition  regarding 
the  human  authorship  of  the  particular  lx *»k  in  the  Bible  in  which 
that  verse  is  to  Ikj  found  1ms  sufficent  weight  of  evidence  for  its 
support. 

"But  there  arc  evidently  a  great  many  gum!  people  who  draw 
the  line  at  the  higher  criticism,  und  will  have  none  of  it.  It  in 
for  their  aakes  that  the  meniliers  of  tho  New  York  presbytery 
have  taken  thnsomewh.it  extraordinary  action.  Instead  of  puss¬ 
ing  tho*o  resolutions  out  of  hostility  to  Dr.  McGiffert.  their 
motive  was  friendly,  at  any  rate,  on  tho  part  of  tho  majority. 
There  has  lieen  brewing  for  a  long  time  u  movement  for  trying 
l»r.  McGiffert  on  charges  of  heresy.  But  wise  Presbyterians 
dread  it.  They  remember  how  near  tho  ousting  of  l)r  Briggs 
came  to  disrupting  tho  denomination. 

''Always  the  most  plausililo  plea  of  tho  heresy  hunter  is  that 
byrefusing  to  try  an  alleged  heretic,  or  by  trying  him  and  not 
convicting  and  expelling  him.  the  whole  Church  makes  itself  re¬ 
sponsible  for  his  *  errors. '  Tho  new  way  spikes  that  gun  The 
New  York  presbytery  ia  evidently  n«»  longer  responsible  for  Dr. 
McGiffert 's  'chot*.'  seeing  that  it  lias  passed  resolutions  disap* 
|*nving  of  them.  Meanwhile,  Dr.  McGiffert  continues  to  be  n 
member  of  tho  presbytery  m  good  und  regular  standing,  and  ut 
liberty,  tho  same  ns  before,  to  keep  on  with  his  studies  ami  to 
publish  their  results.  Noliody  is  responsible  for  Dr.  McGiffort's 
•errors'  excepting  Dr.  McGiffert  and  those  members  of  the  pres¬ 
bytery  who  voted  on  his  side." 

Presbyterian  opinion  of  the  decision  is  fairly  represented  by 
two  journals,  the  New  York  Evangelist  uiul  tho  Cincinnati 
Herald  and  Presbyter.  1  he  Evangelist  notes  that  the  Action 
of  the  General  Assembly  appears  to  havAnadc  little  impression 
on  the  New  York  presbytery,  yet  it  believes  that  tho  former  body 
will  “respect  the  decision  of  the  body  to  which  it  has  itself  re¬ 
ferred  tho  matter.”  The  Hr  raid  and  Presbyter,  on  the  other 
hand,  representing  tho  "  Litcr.ili*t“  party,  declares  that  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  presbytery  is  a  surrender  to  something  worse  than 
any  heresy  trial,  and  believes  that  the  General  Assembly  will 
reorder  tho  presbytery  to  try  Dr.  McGiffert  It  is  likely  that  at 
any  rate  a  determined  attempt  will  1»c  made,  in  the  Assembly 
which  meets  this  spring,  to  reopen  the  matter  over  the  veto  of 
the  New  York  presbytery 


Reconstruction  of  Religious  Education.— Dr  Clyde 
Votaw.  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
present  decadence  of  religious  belief  is  largely  to  lie  attributed  to 
inefficient  Sunday-school  methods  In  secular  education,  he 
says,  new  ideals  have  transformed  our  schools  ;  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  plods  along  practically  unchanged,  und  religion  is  the  worst 
taught  of  all  great  subjects  of  education.  The  Outlook  (Decem¬ 
ber  2)  thus  summarizes  and  comments  upon  his  address- 

"  Most  of  tho  graduates  of  our  schools  and  colleges  pass  through 
a  course- of  study  in  which  religion  is  ignored.  Its  place  is  largely 
taken  by  philosophy  and  ethics.  The  result  is  that  the  student 
learns  to  know,  think,  and  feel  independently  of  any  recognized 
religious  element.  Religion,  which  is  at  once  the  mainspring 
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and  interpretation  «>f  life,  is  suffering  from  a  disaffection  which 
arises  (i»  from  the  present  isolation  of  religious  instruction ;  (2) 
from  the  amateurish  and  trilling  nature  of  such  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  as  is  commonly  given  ;  (3)  from  the  unwillingness  to  keep 
the  content  of  religious  instruction  up  to  the  progress  of  histori¬ 
cal,  philosophical,  and  ethical  research ;  (4)  from  the  failure  to 
introduce  into  religious  instruction  the  new  psychological  and 
pedagogical  ideas  which  have  imbued  our  secular  schools.  Dr. 
Votaw  is  no  less  definite  in  Ins  prescription  of  a  remedy.  It  is 
that  education  in  religion  should  lie  taken  as  seriously  as  is  secu¬ 
lar  education.  In  order  to  bring  about  a  better  condition,  use 
must  be  made  of  four  main  agencies:  the  ministry,  lay  study, 
the  religious  press,  and  the  Sunday-school.  With  regard  to  the 
last  named  Dr.  Votaw  justly  claims  that  it  must  correlate  it* 
work  with  that  of  the  secular  school  in  such  manner  that  religion 
shall  not  be  left  an  isolated  factor  of  which  only  the  few  ecclesi¬ 
astically  connected  take  note.  His  address  is  a  line  illustration 
of  agrowing  protest  in  educational  circles  against  the  seculariza¬ 
tion  of  education.  '' 

THE  FALL  OF  THE  TEMPLE  OF  AMMON. 

HE  recent  catastrophe  to  the  gigantic  columns  of  the  famous 
Temple  of  Ammon  at  Karnak,  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  is 
universally  lamented  by  archeologists  and  students  of  ancient 
history  and  religion.  The  temple  wus  the  most  imposing  in 


THE  FALLEN  COLUMNS  IN  TIIF.  TEMPLE  AT  KAKNAK. 


From  ■  photograph  by  Hc«t«  in 

Egypt  and  one  of  the  most  famous  temples  in  the  ancient  world 
In  January.  1899.  work  was  Ix-gun  upon  the  ruins  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  the  building  to  its  original  state,  so  that  it  might 
serve  as  an  illustration  of  Egyptian  temple  architecture  as  it  ex¬ 
isted  forty  centuries  ago.  From  /.' Illustration  (Paris.  Decem¬ 
ber  2).  we  quote  the  following  account  of  this  undertaking  and 
of  the  subsequent  disaster 

"This  tremendous  piece  of  excavation  was  advancing  rapidly 
and  leading  to  remarkable  results  up  to  the  time  when  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  temple  itself  was  imperilled.  A  lotos-shaped  column 
of  the  famous  hypostyle  hall  of  Rameses.  27  meters  (*S«4  feet)  in 
height  suddenly  gave  way  and  fell  in  so  unfortunate  a  manner 
that  it  threw  down  six  other  columns,  one  striking  the  other  suc¬ 
cessively  like  so  many  ninepins.  The  enormous  architraves, 
weighing  from  10.000  to  12.000  kilograms  (about  2 1 . Soo  to  26.200 


pounds)  thus  lost  their  support,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  lamentable  aspect  of  the  hypostyle  hall,  where  col¬ 
umns,  bases,  and  dtbris  of  all  sorts  lay  scattered  in  pitiful  chaos. 

"  None  of  the  ruined  columns  had  caused  any  disquietude ; 
their  stability  seemed  perfect.  The  commission  appointed  by 
the  Egyptian  Government  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  catas¬ 
trophe  appear  to  favor  the  theory  of  an  earthquake  as  the  cause. 
If  this  be  the  true  explanation  it  is  nothing  new,  for  seismic  un¬ 
dulations  have  before  this  played  a  destructive  role  in  the  history 
of  the  Temple  of  Ammon.  Other  hypotheses  place  the  blame  for 
the  disaster  upon  the  subterranean  action  of  waters  of  the  Nile. 
Whatever  be  the  cause,  urgent  measures  are  required.  The 
commission  estimates  that  an  appropriation  of  100, uoo  francs  is 
necessary  to  preserve  the  edifice.  We  trust  that  the  Egyptian 
Government  will  not  hesitate  to  permit  the  new  director  of  an¬ 
tiquities.  M  Maspero,  to  take  measures  to  save  one  of  the  most 
marvelous  of  Egyptian  remains." — 'Translation  mailt  jor  Tick 
Litesakv  Digest. 

"SHOULD  THE  OLD  CLERGYMAN  BE  SHOT?” 

HIS  seems  a  rather  cruel  question  to  ask.  but  it  was  asked, 
satirically  of  course,  by  a  distinguished  divine  some  years 
ago.  and  is  now  repeated  by  the  Rev.  John  Watson  (''  Ian  Mac- 
larcii").  who  (in  The  I -adit  s'  Home  Journal .  December)  makes 
it  the  text  f**r  a  few  remarks  on  the  cver-reeurrent  question  what 
to  do  with  \u|>erannuale<1  preachers.  Dr.  Watson's  own  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  is  as  follows 

"Would  it  not  lw  better  that  each  denomination  should  organ¬ 
ize  a  retirement  scheme  upon  a  large  scale  with  two  conditions? 
The  first  would  be  that  every  minister  should  Ik*  removed  from 
active  work  at  the  age  of.  say.  sixty,  and  afterwurd  he  might 
give  assistance  to  his  brethren,  or  live  in  quietness,  as  he  pleases. 
The  second  condition  would  Ik*  that  he  receive  a  retiring  allow¬ 
ance  of  n«*t  less  than  half  his  salary.  Should  any  one  say  that 
such  a  law  is  arbitrary,  then  the  answer  is  that  surely  any  min¬ 
ister  would  prefer  to  retire  by  law  rather  than  by  force,  and  that 
lie  would  lie  in  g"««l  company,  for  he  would  shure  the  lot  of 
every  naval  and  military  officer,  and  every  civil  servant,  and 
every  officer  of  any  great  corporation  throughout  the  civilized 
world. 

"And  the  church  must  not  fall  behind  the  state.  Upon  the 
personnel  of  her  ministry  must  she  depend  for  her  visible  success, 
and  her  aim  ought  to  be  that  each  congregation  have  a  minister 
in  full  strength  of  mind  and  liody.  and  that  each  man,  after  ho 
has  exhausted  himself  in  the  service  of  the  church,  should  be 
kept  in  comfort  during  the  remaining  years  of  his  life. 

"Short  of  immorality  and  unlwlicf,  one  can  not  imagine  a 
greater  hindrance  to  the  energy  of  the  church  than  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  aged  and  infirm  ministers  in  active  duty.  For  this 
will  mean  obsolete  theology,  the  neglect  of  the  young,  isolation 
from  the  spirit  of  the  day,  and  end  leas  wrungling.  Nothing 
would  more  certainly  reinforce  the  energy  of  the  church  than  the 
compulsory  retirement  upon  satisfactory  terms  of  every  minister 
above  the  age  of  sixty.  For  this  would  mean  not  only  a  reserve 
of  good  men  upon  whom  the  church  could  depend  in  emergen¬ 
cies.  but  a  jK-rjKtu.il  tide  of  fresh  thought. 

"At  present,  congregations  have  a  grievance  against  old  min¬ 
isters  who  think  they  arc  young,  and  old  ministers  have  a  griev¬ 
ance  against  congregations  who  do  not  respect  age.  and  between 
the  two  arise  many  scandals  and  breaches  of  the  j»eace.  When 
the  church  is  as  well  managed  as  a  first-rate  business  concern, 
then  this  standing  feud  will  be  healed,  and  no  one  will  be  so 
much  resjiectcd  and  loved  in  the  Christian  church  as  the  faithful 
minister  who  has  served  her  in  the  fulness  of  his  strength,  and 
now  in  the  days  of  his  well-earned  rest  enriches  her  with  his 
counsel." 


IlR.  J.  D.  QUaCICFNRO*.  of  Columbia,  in  «n  address  before  the  Society  of 
Psychical  Study,  declared  that  hypnotism  may  be  an  oid  to  Christianity :  “  Is 
it  right — that  is  the  only  question  Christianity  asks— is  it  r-.K»it  to  unbend 
to  the  disreputable  and  criminal  through  direct  communication  with  their 
subjective  selves — right  to  exploit  a  legitimate  psychological  means  to 
effect  their  regeneration  •  Does  the  religion  of  Jcsu*  Christ  answer  these 
question*  in  the  negative1  No.  for  it  is  broad  *nd  liberal."  The  warped 
mind  ran  be  strengthened  and  straightened,  said  Dr.  yuackenbo*.  by  Judi¬ 
cious  suggestion,  and  be  hoped  to  see  existing  forms  of  punishment  modi¬ 
fied.  and  to  see  suggestive  therapeutics  recognized  «s the  proper  instrumen¬ 
tality  for  betterment. 
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lonals  in  some  of  our  papers,  alarm  some  of  our  neighbors  who 
would  rather  not  become  American  citixens  and  who  fear  that  they 


CANADA  AND  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

I  T  is  now  pretty  certain  that  Canada  will  send  a  second  enn- 
A  tingent  toSouth  Africa.  How  strong  it  will  Ik-,  and  whethv- 
still  other  forces  will  follow,  can  not  yet  be  ascertained  :  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  English-speaking  Canadians,  and  especially 
the  powerful  Scottish  element  among  them,  aro  determined  to 
defend  the  British  empire  and  thus  deserve  the  protection  of  the 
empire  in  turn.  For  once  more  there  is  talk  of  an  invasion  of 
Canada  from  our  side.  A  writer  in  'Truth  (London)  publishes  a 
letter  "  from  an  American  statesman  who  has  made  for  himself  a 
household  name. "and  who  asserts  that,  since  Great  Britain  must 
expand  in  Africa,  the  United  States  must  expand  here.  We 
quote  from  the  letter  as  follows: 

"To  meet  the  requirements  of  her  surplus  population.  Great 
Britain  has  adopted  an  imperial  policy.  To  meet  the  require- 


fin  and  now  NS. 


"  W«r  I*  a  game  o(  up*  and  down*."— Lord  Wotnelsy,  at  the  Authors’ 
Club,  November  t,  <•->, 

Joiis  Hi  i  t.  to Oom  Haul  -  "Now  lt*»  (olng  to  w.r  turn  for  a  bump." 

—  WettmmUer  GautHe. 

will  not  Ik-  given  a  choice  if  Great  Britain  proves  unable  to  de¬ 
fend  her  colonial  possessions.  Saturday  Aight  (Toronto)  says 

"If  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  Boers  can  provide  fifty 
thousand  soldiers,  Canada  with  its  six  millions  could  provide 
enough  men  to  fight  them  to  a  finish,  even  if  there  were  no  Brit¬ 
ish  empire.  Without  disturbing  our  domestic  arrangements,  fifty 
thousand  men  can  go  if  none  come  back,  and  we  only  need  to  l>c 
shown  thq  necessity  in  order  to  provide  them.  These  seem  to  Ik* 
large  words,  but  Canada  lias  learned  n  large  lesson  in  her  close 
proximity  to  the  United  States,  and  there  is  no  other  colony 
which  has  the  same  reasons  for  close  adherence  to  an  impcriu! 
arrangement.  " 

The  do he  (Toronto)  says: 

"It  would  Ik?  idle  to  disguise  the  magnitude  of  the  stake  that 
is  now  being  fought  for.  It  is  much  greater  than  mere  dominion 
in  South  Alma.  If  Bntnin  is  to  remain  thepotent  influence  that 
she  is  in  the  world  to-day  she  must  make  it  apparent  that  her 
sons  urestdl  the  indomitable,  resourceful,  unsuliduable  men  that 
their  forefathers  were.  If  the  Boers  can  succeed.  South  Africa 
is  lost.  And  if  South  Africa  can  Ik*  wrenched  from  her  grasp  by 
a  few  embattled  farmers,  what  is  to  hold  together  her  widely 
scattered  dominions  and  dependencies  in  this  iron  world,  where 
the  strong  hand  is  still  the  only  title-deed  to  material  posses- 


iiKir amnia’s  dream  or  an  ostrich  rod* 

—Smflm  i  it  mar  itmmuk 

mentsof  our  surplus  population,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  already  begun  to  enforce  the  principles  involved  in 
the  Monroe  doctrine — the  doctrine  which  declares  that  America 

is  for  the  Americans . 

"But  we  have  on  part  of  our  frontier  an  alien  state.  Canada, 
armed  and  fortified  The  Government  of  Canada  is  monarchical, 
and  is  controlled  by  Old-World  prejudices  and  principles  which 
are  diametrically  opposed  to  the  New- World  system  which  pre¬ 
vails  throughout  the  U nited  States.  NoJ  only  is  Canada  a  stand¬ 
ing  menace  to  our  safety  and  peace,  but  it  is  an  anachronism  in 
its  surroundings. 

"As  it  is,  much  of  our  overflow  population  is  settled  in  Canada, 
and  it  is  obviously  intolerable  that  free-born  American  citizens 
can  not  enjoy  the  privilege  of  citizenship  in  that  country  without 
renouncing  their  American  citizenship  and  transferring  their 

allegiance  to  a  foreign  sovereign . 

"These  few  facts  which  I  have  ventured  to  submit  for  your 
consideration  will  make  clear  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  why 
it  is  that  every  American  politician  is  closely  following  thecoursc 
of  events  in  Africa.  Canada  is  our  Transvaal .  the  Monroe  doc¬ 
trine  is  our  imperial  idea:  and  the  necessity  to  provide  for  the 
expansion  of  our  population  is  the  same  in  Great  Britain  and  in 
the  United  States.  We  want  a  precedent ;  you  arc  creating  one 
for  our  use." 

Such  manifestations,  coupled  with  more  or  less  ambitious  edi- 


JOHN  BULL  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 


“Where  are  you  yoing,  Mr.  "Where  nte  vou  going  now.  Mr. 

Beef  *“  Beef*" 

J  B.  “To  Pretoria,  to  eat  my  “  I’ve  chanced  my  mind  ;  will  eat 
CbrUtmas  dinner.”  mr  Christmas  dinner  <n  London." 

— O  Sear/.'.  Milan. 
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sions?  That  is  the  stake,  and  that  knowledge  is  the  surest 
guaranty  that  the  Boer  has  essayed  an  impossible  task.  The 
empire's  last  man  and  last  dollar  will  be  placed  on  the  issue." 

Events  (Ottawa)  remarks  that  "the  desire  of  the  Americans 
to  acquire  Canada  wals  not  born  yesterday,  nor  the  day  before, 
but  has  existed  since  the  day  the  United  States  was  born,  and  it 
is  apt  to  break  out  every  little  while  "  ;  but  it  believes  that  Great 
Britain  will  come  out  stronger  than  ever,  simply  because  she  can 
not  afford  to  lose.  It  adds- 

"  Whoever  may  criticise  the  diplomacy  that  preceded  the  out¬ 
break  of  hostilities,  no  one  can  be  blind  to  the  necessity  there  is 
of  British  triumph.  To-day  it  is  a  fight  for  British  prestige,  and 
it  is  n  fight  that  must  be  won  regardless  of  cost.  No  matter 
what  it  costs  in  men  and  money  to  defeat  the  B*>crs.  to  be  de¬ 
feated  by  them  would  cost  more.  The  prestige  of  the  British 
empire  is  at  stake,  and  it  must  bo  maintained.  Every  Briton 
acknowledges  this.  At  the  same  time  it  will  not  help  our  cause 
to  remain  in  ignorunco  of  tho  true  state  of  affairs,  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  there  are  not  yet  half  enough  troops  in  South  Africa 
to  drive  the  invading  Boers  out.  invade  their  territory,  and  f  »rce 
them  into  submission,  and  nothing  short  of  an  unconditional  sur¬ 
render  will  now  suffice.  " 

This  feeling  is  very  general  among  Knglixh-Cnnadians  from 
all  provinces,  tho  some  do  not  quite  agree  with  the  sentiment  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  following  remurk  by  tho  Toronto  'Telegram : 
“This  war  is  a  people's  war  and  a  righteous  war.  and  tho  people 
who  made  it  must  calmly  abide  tho  issue  without  trying  to  trans¬ 
fer  their  share  of  the  responsibility  to  the  shoulders  of  Joseph 
Chamberlain.''  On  tho  other  hand,  tho  French-Canudians  are 
little  inclined  to  takunhand  in  the  game,  os  they  regard  the  war 

as  an  unjust  attack 
of  Great  Britain 
upon  a  free  pc* 
pic.  Such  influen¬ 
tial  journals  as  the 
Palrie,  tho  Pane 

Tempt,  the  M until 

Canail/en,  the  I V- 
rit /  raise  tho  cry 
of  "To  your  tents. 
O  Israel  • "  among 
tho  French  Cana¬ 
dians.  Julian  Cros- 
key,  in  The  New 
Century  Review 
(London),  say*: 

“Tho  French 
have  never  amal¬ 
gamated  ;  they 
stand  aloof  in 
their  own  province 
and  tlicir  own 
press  and  society 
considerably  more 

than  the  Dutch  Afrikanders  stand  nloof  from  the  British  set¬ 
tlers  of  the  Cape.  They  have  not  the  slightest  interest  in  the 
protection  of  the  British  residents  and  commerce  abroad.  But. 
knowing  their  own  aloofness,  which  in  private  society  amounts 
almost  to  tacit  rebellion,  they  are  always  on  the  watch  f*>r  symp¬ 
toms  of  imperial  policy  which  might  vaguely  threaten  a  future 
coercion.  Theoretically,  they  feel  toward  Clrcat  Britain  and  the 
British  element  in  the  Canadian  Parliament  just  as  the  Boers  of 
the  Transvaal  and  tho  Dutch  of  Cape  Colony  feel  toward  their 
suzerain  and  fellow  subjects.  The  other  day.  w  hen  there  \«:.s 
a  suggestion  of  settling  certain  portions  of  the  province  of  Quebec 
with  English  or  Scotch,  the  local  press  frankly  avowed  that  such 
settlement  must  be  boycotted.  Quebec  is  for  Frenchmen  and 
Roman  Catholics,  they  said.  Had  such  a  settlement  been  made 
and  had  the  British  Government  taken  up  the  cause  of  the  set¬ 
tlers  against  a  boycott,  we  should,  perhaps,  have  found  in  Quebec 
anothci  Transvaal.  .  .  .  Unlike  the  Boers,  they  are  quite  con¬ 


tent  to  remain  a  province  of  the  empire,  because  they  arc  com¬ 
petent  to  utilize  all  the  material  advantages  of  this  country 
themselves.  But  if  a  new  Cromwell  (or  a  new  Chamberlain5) 
were  to  conceive  the  policy  of  settling  part  of  their  lands  with 
Englishmen,  and  endeavor  to  work  the  franchise  in  such  a  way 


ANMt  FOR  l>K.  (EP)  M  VS.  SO.  I  HI  O  I’AROON  I  t>K.  I.FVO*. 
|l>r.  Lcyd*  it  the  Kuropean  agcnl  of  itic  South  African  Republic.) 


Arm  I*  Quarterly.  i*t.  t'ndcr  a  spreading  lle-l*c  tree  of  Iiui«mU  on  tho 
Sprnall  po>P*r  •  well  of  Truth  at  pre-ent  occupied  Iiy  *  young  person 
masquerading  under  that  name  :  ><!.  On  a  ground  *emee  of  bullet*,  under  a 
veil  of  mendacity  bbnated  In  tit*ue,  embroidered  bruxelloi*  for  “inner- 
lion."  a  tanglier  or  t>ghung  t-t.tr  raidant  and  embattled,  armed  bmtly  to 
the  teeth,  gripped  countered  and  reflexed  by  a  lion  tardy  on  the  paw*,  and 
strenuously  hammered  back  manelloi*  to  the  tmrdurc;  id.  A  faltc-hooded 
or  bare- fated  South  African  glt-lmnof  history,  dnly  galy  on  the  gitrblc.iina- 
riant  taphlrant  to  the  latf,  chromelant  in  fraud  the  rite  of  a  motley  Dutch 
Republic.  ..nd  met  the  Decline  to  rail  of  the  W  holly  llritiah  Km  pi  re ;  4th,  a 
flight  proper  of  ncw.leyd  belglan  canard*  arriving  quack  y  In  large  capitals, 
charged  under  the  wingt  for  lurqur-chuhe  with  billrtn-de-  baiiqnc  proper. 

•■Given  a  way  with  teveral  pound*  of  C  t.  tt.")  Over  all.  on  an 
escutcheon  of  pretentc.  sinister.  a  hr.n.an  hand  nailed  to  the  counter  hold, 
lag  a  pen  of  calumny  doctored  t.uudi  Inlec  to  tn»te  ;  dexter,  a  similar  hand 
drlpi-mt  or  into  a  forest  of  oil-bearing  Jonmalistic  palm*  it  than!  on  tho 
continent.  (JMto:  ".Kre  perennln*!"— "Unlimited  bru«»l")  Crtit ;  A 
buer  agent  tran»vaalois  di.semtnant  of  whopper*,  ensconced  proper  In 
clover,  charged  on  the  hop  with  a  long-bow  of  romance  flexed  to  the  verge 
of  fractnrr.  and  a  hatchet  of  effrontery  *lung  proper  in  advance.  (,  Mot  tot 
"No  ocean. cable  it  a*  deep  a*  I.")  Suffxtrtert  Dexter,  a  Parisian  quill- 
driver  of  the  boulevard*.  Int  t  »n«tgrant  In  anglophobta,  dansettO  gluatant 
In  delirium  over  mythical  reverse*:  Sinister,  on  equally  alcnder  ground,  a 
similarly  ml -guided  muscovite  of  the  pres.,  rampant  in  enmity,  with  teeth 
folly  displayed.  iSru-mJ  MM  to .-  “Concordant  nomine  facta  1 M r  deeda 
agree  with  my  name!")  —Puntk. 

as  to  deprive  tho  French  of  their  unquestioned  autocracy.  Quebec 
would,  without  hesitation,  revolt  I  repeat,  tho  French  arc  not 
in  tho  slightest  degree  assimilated,  oltho  they  have  ussimilated 
not  a  few  of  ourselves.  The  province  of  Quebec  is  scarcely  iden¬ 
tical  with  Canada  as  conceived  by  the  British  public." 

Mr.  Croskey  quotes  extensively  from  tho  Veritl  to  show  that 
tho  French  Canadians  arc  not  unwilling  to  dream  of  a  free  and 
independent  Quebec.  But  the  cardinal  point  of  French -Canadian 
objection  to  the  sending  of  a  contingent  remains  tho  supposed 
unrighteousness  of  tho  war.  The  Veritl  says: 

“If  any  Canadians  want  to  go  to  the  Transvaal  to  fight  in  a 
war  which  all  civilized  men  consider  an  iniquity,  let  them  go. 
but  it  must  be  at  their  own  cost  or  at  that  of  England.  Tho 
Government  at  Ottawa  can  not  prevent  them  because  Canada  is 
only  a  colony.  But  at  least  our  Government  can  refrain  from 
lending  a  hand  to  this  iniquity  and  it  must  not  spend  a  penny  of 
money  for  such  a  detestable  end.  It  is  said  that  England  would 
defend  us  if  wc  were  attacked,  and  that  we  owe  it  to  ourselves 
to  defend  England.  Yes.  that  may  be  so.  if  England  was  un¬ 
justly  attacked  and  had  need  of  our  aid  to  defend  its  true  rights. 
But  Canada  is  not  held  to  take  part  in  a  manifestly  unjust  war. 
French  Canadians  owe  loyalty  to  the  British  crown.  It  is  their 
duty  n<>t  to  enter  upon  any  seditious  course  against  her.  But 
that  docs  not  hold  us  to  aiding  the  British  Government  in  its  un¬ 
just  wars." 


BAD  MEDICINE. 

Paul  KmUOKR  :  "t  wu  attacked  ®n<!  got  the«e 
three  mixture*  in  my  grip,  and  I  haven’t  been  able 
to  take  either  one  of  them." 

—  Trtrgram,  Toronl A 
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SPANISH  COMMANDERS  ON  SPAIN'S  LACK 
OF  PREPARATION  FOR  WAR. 

WO  Spaniards  have  recently  given  a  description  of  their 
country’s  unprepared  ness  on  the  eve  of  the  war  with  the 
United  States.  The  most  prominent  is  Admiral  Cervera.  He 
publishes  his  correspondence  with  the  Spanish  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  which,  according  to  the  Madrid  Impartial,  shows  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facts; 

In  i8<)6  Admiral  Cervera  advised  the  cabinet  to  do  everything 
in  its  power  to  prevent  a  rupture  with  tho  United  States,  as 
Spain  would  certainly  l>e  beaten.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  did 
not  consider  tho  situation  desperate.  He  pointed  out  that  many 
American  ships  were  in  tho  Pacific  Ocean.  Cervera  answered 
that  the  American  squadron  there  would  without  a  doubt  destroy 
tho  Spanish  licet  in  tho  Philippines.  Being  told  that  he  ought 
to  ruvugo  tho  Atlantic  seaboard  of  tho  United  Stutcs,  the  admiral 
replied  that  this  was  absolutely  impossible.  Ho  pointed  out  that 
tho  Spanish  ships  had  been  neglected,  and  were  altogether  unfit 
for  an  offensive  war.  When  the  war  broke  out,  Cervera  and  bis 
captains  advised  that  tho  fleet  should  bo  kept  at  home,  where  it 
could  bo  placed  in  a  position  for  defense.  But  tho  governors  of 
Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  telegraphed  that  all  would  be  lost  unless 
tho  Spanish  fleet  mado  its  ap|iearance  in  tho  W.  -t  Indies.  Cer¬ 
vera  was  consequently  ordered  away.  How  ho  hovered  around 
for  n  while,  and  at  lust  entered  tho  harbor  of  Santiago,  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  history.  This  was  May  n>.  t«<»3.  Seven  days  before,  tho 
Secretary  of  tho  Navy  sent  a  telegram  to  Cervera  at  Martinique, 
informing  him  that  tho  situation  had  changed,  and  jiermitting 
him  to  return.  But  the  admiral  never  saw  this  m«"»age.  ns  he 
hud  already  left  Martinique  when  it  arrived.  Tho  authorities  in 
Spain  soon  lost  their  heads  altogether.  Ono  order,  sent  June  j. 
was  to  tho  effect  that  Cervera  should  sad  for  tho  Philippines, 
destroy  Dewey's  squadron,  and  return  totho  West  Indies  to  meet 
Sampson.  Cervera  describe*  this  order  nsoutrageou*.  for  he  had 
not  been  provided  with  ammunition.  So  short  was  ho  of  shot 
and  .shell  that  ho  could  not  nffonl  to  fire  at  tho  American  ships 
when  they  approached  Santiago  harbor  with  their  searchlights. 

Cervera  never  doubted  that  his  ships  would  lio  destroy'd  if  he 
left  tho  harbor.  Ilia  plan  was  to  blow  tho  vessels  up.  to  prevent 
needless  loss  of  life  ;  but  General  Rlaoco  ordered  him  to  leave  - 
with  what  result  all  tho  world  knows.  The  admiral  declares  thnt 
nearly  six  hundred  lives  were  lost. 

General  8ost»u.  who  commanded  the  garrison  at  Cavite,  and 
has  been  punished  with  imprisonment  for  his  alleged  neglect, 
writes  as  follows: 

"Caviti  could  not  well  Ihj  called  a  fort,  tho  it  was  officially 
dcscrilied  as  such.  It  had  no  artillery,  no  submarine  mines, 
nothing  to  place  it  in  u  state  of  defense.  San  Felipe,  another  <u»- 
callcd  fort,  had  a  few  old  cannon  which  may  be  valuable  as 
curios,  but  were  valueless  as  pieces  of  artillery.  Tho  only  guns 
worth  mentioning  along  the  wholo  coast  were  a  Paliscr  gun  of  16 
centimeters  caliber,  and  a  couple  of  old  ship's  guns,  taken  fn>m 
tho  Jierengire/a  in  IMA.  Tho  Paliscr  gun  only  earned  4,501. 
meter*,  while  tho  fire  of  tho  Americans  was  still  effective  at  a 
distance  of  6, 000  meters.  Nothing  had  been  done  for  many  years 
to  place  tho  Philippines  in  a  state  of  defense.  The  Americano, 
on  tho  oilier  hand,  employed  British  gunners  engaged  at  Hong¬ 
kong  [a  statement  long  since  officially  contradicted).  Most  of 
the  ships  were  in  so  deplorable  a  condition  that  they  could  not 
leave  port  without  endangering  the  lives  of  the  crews." 

Similar  descriptions  of  Spain's  weakness  with  documentary 
proofs  that  the  writers  foresaw  her  quick  defeat,  are  given  by 
other  prominent  Spaniards.  Yet  many  observer*  note  that  the 
pcoplo  of  Spain  keenly  resent  their  humiliation,  and  that  signs 
of  a  revival  arc  not  wanting.  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,  writing  from 
Europe,  addresses  a  note  of  warning  to  certain  sections  of  the 
English.  Confident  that  tho  best  Americans  arc  not  anxious  to 
bo  reminded  of  what  ho  calls  "that  shameful  fiction  of  the 
Maine."  ho  says  in  tho  Toronto  Sun  • 

"If  Lady  Randolph  Churchill  and  her  fashionable  set  think  to 

ourt  the  Americans  by  reviving  it,  they  may  find  themselves 


mistaken.  They  may  find  themselves  mistaken  also  if  they  think 
it  perfectly  safe  to  trample  on  the  honor  of  poor  vanquished 
Spain.  The  upper  part  of  Spanish  society  is  corrupt,  as  the  state 
of  the  Spanish  services  in  the  late  war  plainly  showed.  But  the 
peasantry  is  sound.  In  it  Sj»ain  may  find  the  sources  of  a  new 
life,  and  become  once  more  a  great  Mediterranean  power." — 
7  ram/ations  made  for  Tiik  Litxkaky  Digest. 


OURSELVES  AND  THE  FILIPINOS. 

HE  recent  news  from  tho  Philippines  of  the  apparent  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  resistance  to  our  troops  leads  some  of  the  for¬ 
eign  journals  to  remark  that  the  most  difficult  task  is  still  beforo 
us  in  giving  to  the  island*  an  efficient  administration.  The  Sat¬ 
urday  Rez'iew  (London)  points  out  that  tho  Filipino*  have  not 
vet  had  a  chance  to  see  their  new  master*  in  the  most  favorable 
light.  Itfca>*: 

"Clearly  the  vain  twaddle  ubout  conferring 'liberty  '  talked  in 
the  United  States  has  much  to  answer  for.  It  aroused  hope*  that 
can  never  !*c  realized  if  the  American  Government  is  to  retain 
the  Philippine*.  On  the  other  hand,  tho  daily  vaporing*  ubout 
’a  war  of  extermination  '  nro  not  likely  to  win  tho  affection  of 
their  new  subject*.  Tho  Filipino  in  fact  is  grossly  ignorant. 
He  know*  a*  much  of  America  a*  tho  Boer*  of  Englund.  and 
probably  classes  all  white  men  together.  It  is  high  time  thut  tho 
men  in  tho  United  State*  who  honestly  desire  to  take  up  tho 
work  of  civilization  should  assert  themselves  and  show  that  they 
do  not  intend  their  official*  or  soldiers  to  lie  tho  moral  successor* 
of  tho  S|»anish.  President  McKinley  give*  no  sign*  of  ade¬ 
quately  appreciating  tho  gravity  of  the  situation." 

On  tho  other  hand,  Goldwin  Smith  declare*  in  tho  Toronto 
Sun  that  tho  anti-im|M>riu!ist*  have  not  yet  given  up  their  fight 
in  the  United  Slates,  lie  writes; 

"Passing  by  New  York,  tho  Bystander  found  the  friends  of 
the  American  Commonwealth  and  of  tho  people's  government 
still  resolute  and  hopeful  of  success  in  their  coming  conflict  with 
the  great  plutocratic  oligarchy,  which  is  striving  to  convert  tho 
democratic  and  Industrial  republic  into  a  vulgar  counterpart  of 
tho  imperialist  and  military  power*  of  tho  Old  World . 

"In  Madison  Square  stand*  Dewey's  Arch.  A  very  fine  arch 
it  i*.  and  abundantly  embellished  with  tho  figures  of  those  deities 
of  war  and  aggrandizement  which  seem  to  lw  tho  real  god#  of  a 
nominally  Christian  world.  It  i*  not  original,  but  a  copy,  with 
some  tasteful  variation,  of  tho  arch  of  Titus,  erected  to  com¬ 
memorate  hi*  conquest  of  the  Jew*  and  tho  destruction  of  their 
city.  Titus  was  a  first -class  jingo  In  his  day.  Tho  Jews  refusing 
to  accept  tho  'civilization.'  combined  with  ’liberty  and  happi¬ 
ness.  '  which  lie  offered  them  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  he.  *  taking 
hold  with  duty  of  tho  hand  of  destiny,'  slaughtered  them  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  and  rated  4hcir«ity.  after  having  in  vuin 
endeavored  to  impress  upon  them  tho  beneficence  of  his  inten¬ 
tion*  by  crucifying  a  great  number  of  them  beforo  the  ayes  of 
their  besieged  compatriot*  " 

It  doc*  not  yet  appear  certain  to  all  Eumjiean*  that  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  Filipino*  has  come  to  a  final  end.  Tho  Manila  cor- 
respondent  of  the  Danziger  /.eitung  write*  in  the  main  a*  fol¬ 
lows. 

It  is  very  unlikely  that  tho  Americans  can  rule  the  country 
except  within  the  zone  commanded  by  their  guns.  Their  troops 
must  be  well  looked  after,  and  their  progress  must  necessarily 
lie  very  slow.  Their  commissariat  is  dependent  upon  the  slow 
buffalo  carts,  which  can  not  travel  faster  than  a  mile  an  hour. 
In  order  to  keep  the  Filipimi*  in  subjection,  good  roads  must  be 
made,  roads  which  enable  the  military  to  reach  sw  iftly  any  im¬ 
portant  point  threatened  by  the  enemy.  The  conquest  of  the 
Philippine*  will  not  be  accomplished  by  the  soldier  with  his  can¬ 
non.  but  by  the  engineer,  the  surveyor,  the  road-maker.  The 
number  of  men  which  the  American  commander  has  at  his  ser¬ 
vice  is  so  large  that  the  difficulties  of  the  transport  service  must 
seriously  hamper  the  movement  of  the  troops.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Filipinos  can  not  be  starved  into  subjection.  Ameri¬ 
can  paper*  arc  very  confident  just  now,  but  wc  who  know  tho 
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country  do  not  believe  that  the  Filipinos  will  speedily  collapse 
The  war  can  be  ended  only  by  a  compromise. 

The  Berlin  Vossischt  ZtHung  fears  that  the  Filipinos  can  not 
be  induced  to  laydown  their  arms  unless  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  gives  proper  guaranties  that  the  liberties  of  the  people 
will  be  respected.  So  far  this  has  not  been  done,  for  President 
McKinley's  promises  uro  very  vague.  SO  the  editor  thinks. 

Some  of  our  exchanges  from  the  far  East  point  out  that  the 
present  season  is  not  considered  favorable  by  the  Filipinos  for 
carrying  on  au  active  campaign,  hence  the  comparatively  slight 
resistance  offered  of  lute  to  our  troops.  According  to  the  Hong¬ 
kong  7 /It graph,  a  portion  of  the  Filipino  army  was  disbanded 
early  in  October.  The  men  were  ordered  home,  and  told  to  live 
peacefully,  to  insuro  non-interference  from  the  Americans.  We 
summarise  the  proclamation  published  by  Aguinaldo  upon  that 
occasion 

We  do  not  requiro  a  large  number  of  troops  just  now.  but  the 
force  kept  under  arms  will  not  give  up  the  struggle  The  rest 
will  return  home,  and  adopt  what  course  seems  best,  even  if  the 
invaders  attempt  tocnlist  their  aid.  by  threats  or  by  other  means. 
Thiif  does  not  mean  that  the  regular  army  will  remain  inactive 
Wo  will  not  submit  to  these  foreigners,  who  wish  to  force  new 
manners  and  sufferings  upon  us.  such,  for  instance,  as  their  lan¬ 
guage.  I  think  wo  know  better  than  these  newly  arrived  for- 
oignera  what  government  suits  us.  We  know,  however,  that 
many  Americans  appreciate  our  struggle  for  liberty,  and  I  gladly 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  War  to  release  the  American  prisoners 
In  America  there  is  u  great  party  that  insists  on  the  United 
States  Government  recognizing  Filipino  independence.  They 
will  compel  their  country  to  fiilril  the  promises  made  to  us  in  all 
solemnity  and  faith,  altho  not  put  into  writing.  For  this  reason 
we  must  show  our  gratitude  and  maintain  our  position  more 
resolutely  than  ever.  Wo  therefore  pray  to  G<*1  on  high  that  the 
great  Democratic  Party  of  the  United  States  will  win  the  next 
election  and  that  imperialism  will  fail  in  its  mad  attempts  to 
subjugate  us  by  force  of  arms.  .  .  .  Wo  may  base  our  hopes  on 
the  right  feeling  of  the  American  people.  There  arc.  moreover, 
some  Americans  hero  in  the  Philippines  who  have  joined  our  side 
because  they  disapprove  of  the  war  which  Mr.  Atkinson  calls 
•criminal  aggression,'  and  these  Americans  when  offered  the 
chance  to  return  to  their  own  camp  have  declined.  ...  In  con¬ 
clusion.  I  repeat  to  my  compatriots  that  they  should  conceal  the 
beauties  of  tho  Philippines  ami  the  riches  of  the  country  in  order 
that  the  grasping  imperialists  should  not  cause  us  anymore  trou¬ 
ble.  nnd  wo  shall  enjoy  everlasting  peace. 

Tho  impression  that  the  question  of  annexation  has  n*»t  been 
settled  yet  in  this  country  is  pretty  general  in  tho  far  East.  The 
Tokyo  Vo r Oil 3 u  Choho  says: 

"It  will  bo  seen  that  Admiral  Dewey  holds  pretty  much  tho 
snmo  opinion  ns  wo  do  concerning  this  question  of  the  Pilipinn 
qualification  for  autonomy.  Wo  are  very  glad  that  so  great  and 
popular  a  man  as  Dewey  is  favorably  inclined  toward  the  cause 
of  tho  Filipinos  for  that  fact  will  powerfully  help  the  pro-Filipino 
arguments  of  Bryan.  Hoar,  and  others,  in  changing  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  opinion  to  granting  freedom  and  indejwndcncc  to  the 
brave  nnd  patriotic  people." 

Not  so  the  Shanghai  Celestial  Empire.  This  paper  believes 
that  tho  American  people  will  not  again  leave  the  path  of  im¬ 
perialism,  ns  they  nro  likely  to  do  good  to  the  races  they  conquer. 

It  says . 

"It  is  not  fair  to  speak  of  imperialism  as  if  it  must  necessarily 
be  an  organized  selfishness,  or  worse.  There  is  an  imperialism 
which  is  nothing  of  the  kind  .  an  imperialism  which  seeks  first 
of  all  and  most  of  all  the  welfare  of  the  subject  races  There  is 
no  reason  why  American  imperialism  should  not  be  of  this  latter 
description.  We  are  glad  to  read  the  strong  and  decided  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  President  McKinley  affirms  that  the  victory  of 
the  American  arms  in  the  Philippines  will  mean  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  good  government  in  those  islands.  ...  If  we  are  right 
in  our  interpretation  of  the  signs  of  the  times.  America  has  al¬ 
ready  begun  to  reap  the  harvest  she  has  sown.  We  do  not  now- 


speak  of  any  increase  in  her  trade  ;  we  have  in  mind  the  quick¬ 
ened  and  extended  feeling  of  the  American  people  that  an  im¬ 
perial  mission  demanded  (i)  a  competent  and  clean  civil  service, 
inaccessible  to  party  manipulation ;  <3>  a  settled  and  stable  sys¬ 
tem  of  finance;  and  (3)  a  renovated  and  reorganized  diplomatic 
and  consular  service.  In  striving  tosolve  the  problcmsof  weaker 
peoples.  America  may  not  improbably  find  the  solution  of  some 
perplexities  and  difficulties  of  her  own." —  Translations  mailt  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


GERMANY  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  FEW  German  papers  have  been  lately  advocating  an  alii- 
ancc  between  the  United  States  and  Germany.  Altho  some 
writers  oppose  the  idea  on  the  ground  that  tho  United  States  is 
merely  an  appanage  of  Great  Britain,  others  set  forth  that,  de¬ 
spite  the  influence  which  Great  Britain  exercises  upon  public  sen¬ 
timent  in  this  country,  the  Americans  are  capable  of  doing  their 
own  thinking  ami  acting,  and  share  to  some  extent  in  the  Euro- 
pean  distrust  of  Great  Britain's  purposes.  The  majority  of  Ger¬ 
mans.  however,  believe  that  they  must  prepare  for  at  least  un 
economic  struggle,  and  the  Cologne  Ko/nischt  Ztilnng  has  taken 
in  the  suggestion  of  a  European  customs  union,  a  scheme  which, 
in  the  present  temper  of  Europe,  can  no  longer  be  considered  an 
impossibility.  Liberal  papers.  however,  object.  Tho  Berlin 
7  ageb! all  says,  in  effect 

The  population  of  Germany  is  increasing  on  the  average  by 
Soo.»i>  souls  a  year,  while  there  is  no  increase  of  territory  on 
which  w  hite  men  can  live.  The  standard  of  living  is  high  among 
the  Germans,  und  the  only  way  to  keep  it  up  is  by  cx|>ort*.  coun¬ 
terbalanced  by  imports  of  raw  produce.  Tho  United  States  nay 
apparently  reduce  its  imports  of  German  good*,  but  pleasant  re¬ 
lations  w  ith  the  American*  will  insure  the  use  of  German  capital 
among  them,  which  must  necessarily  counterbalance  the  excess 
of  American  natural  produce  over  the  export  of  German  indus¬ 
trial  produce  The  Americans,  living  n  civilized  people  can  not 
be  expected  to  keep  on  buying  goods  which  they  can  produce 
themselves;  but  a*  their  land  will  be  undcvclo|>cd  for  hundreds 
of  years.  German  savings  can  l»e  placed  among  them  to  advan¬ 
tage.  and  it  is  not  wise  to  alienate  them, 

The  Bremen  ll'tttr  Ztilnng  points  out  that  German  mer¬ 
chants.  in  view  of  tho  undeniable  energy  of  tho  Americans,  have 
long  ago  begun  to  establish  other  markets.  Hence  the  imports 
from  the  United  States  are  much  larger  than  tho  exports  there. 
But  the  imports  consist  at  present  chiefly  of  agricultural  produce, 
which  could  easily  be  supplied  from  Russia  nnd  Austria  The 
United  States,  say*  this  paper,  sends  (toper  cent  more  than  it 
receives. 

The  Berlin  Deutsche  7  ages-Zeitung  points  out  that  Germany 
is  a  free-trade  country,  the  tariff  being  for  revenue  only.  All 
countriesare  treated  alike.  "  But  if  the  United  States  endeavors 
to  Meed  us.”  says  the  paper,  "we  will  put  on  the  thumb-scrcws 
in  the  shape  of  an  exceptional  tariff.  A  rise  of  f,  1  75  per  ton  for 
grain  would  practically  exclude  American  agricultural  produce 
in  favor  of  the  Russian  article." 

German  industrial  papers  also  point  out  that  American  capital 
is  largely  interested  in  Germany,  especially  in  the  electric 
branches,  and  that  the  forced  withdrawal  of  such  capital  would 
hurt  both  countries.  In  considering  the  attitude  of  the  German- 
Aroericans  in  case  any  surh  trouble  should  arise  between  the 
two  rountries.  the  E rantfurfer  Zn'tung  has  this  to  say 

"  It  is  just  as  well  to  put  right  those  people  who  fancy  that  the 
Her  man- American  is  German  a*  heart.  ...  If  the  German- 
American,  by  furthering  the  interests  of  his  new  country,  can 
assist  the  old.  he  is  naturally  pleased,  for  every  one.  also  natu¬ 
rally.  has  a  warm  corner  in  his  heart  for  the  land  of  his  birth. 
But  it  should  be  repeated  The  key  to  the  attitude  of  the  Oerman- 
Amcncan  must  be  found  in  American,  not  German  politics."— 
Translations  mailt for  T hp.  Literary  Digest. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

SOME  COLLEGE  WIT  AND  HUMOR. 


Til*  Lami-  “Did  you  know  that  Trimmin's  trousers  were  di¬ 
vorced  from  his  suspenders?  " 

The  Bid:  "N'o;  on  what  grounds?" 

The  Lame*  "  Non-support,  of  course."— Ibid. 


T  F  one  may  judge  from  the  American  college  journals,  the 
•1  breed  of  humorists  is  in  no  immediate  danger  of  dying  out 
in  this  country  for  want  of  replenishing.  College  humor  may  be 
roughly  classified  in  three  groups  jests  of  an  academic  charac¬ 
ter,  relating  to  the  incidents  and  scene-.  peculiar  to  college  life; 
jests  of  n  general  nature,  which  frequently  refer  to  subjects 
in  literature  or  the  drama;  and  jests  on  events  of  the  day. 

which  often,  as  in  the  case  of 
The  Cornell  Widow  and  The 
Princeton  Tiger,  are  worthy  of 
being  compared  with  the  best 
specimens  of  current  humor  and 
cartoon  in  the  general  press.  In 
the  first  group,  the  Freshman, 
the  college  •’widow"  (the  girl  who 
has  survived  a  long  series  of  un¬ 
dergraduate  beaux,  ami  is  now 
somewhat  de/ris/e).  and  the  soph¬ 
isticated  and  hardened  student 
who  "touches"  his  father  for  a 
more  bountiful  supply  of  cash  by 
various  ingenious  devices,  such 
us  sending  home  large  bills  for 
lamp  oil  consumed  in  hi*  mid¬ 
night  studies.are  among  the  favor- 
ito  subjects  for  jibes  ami  satire. 
In  the  cartoon  which  wc  reproduce 
entitled  "Why  Frcshy  Bought 
Printer!  Notes."  tho  especial  point 
lie*  in  the  fact  that  many  col¬ 
lege  lecturer*  nowaday*  print  a 
rather  full  abstract  of  their  lec¬ 
tures,  and  permit  students  at¬ 
tending  their  classes  to  purchase 
them  for  a  small  sum.  In  the 
present  case,  tho  Freshman  flounders  along  to  the  twentieth  lec¬ 
ture  upon  French  history,  but  we  infer  from  the  page  submitted  to 
u*  by  The  Harvard  Lampoon  that  his  artistic  and  social  tenden¬ 
cies  have  already  got  the  upper  hand  of  his  thirst  for  knowledge, 
and  he  wisely  concludes  to  forego  a  few  packages  of  cigarettes 
and  invest  the  necessary  money  in  a  printed  "syllabus,"  from 
which  he  will  be  able  to  "bone  up  "or  "cram"  for  the  examina¬ 
tion  at  which  even  thoughtless  "freshies"  must  appear.  Still 
another  jibent  the  expense  of  the  Freshman  is  the  following  from 
the  same  paper : 

A  BARBARISM. 

A  PiMhmu  wrecked  on  •  lonely  i»le 
Where  a  cannibal  kin*  held  swsy: 

And  they  served  him  up  to  the  chocolate  prince 
On  th*  eve  of  that  very  dar  . 

Hut  alas  for  them,  for  Heaven  i*  Just. 

And  before  the  dawn  wa»  seen. 

They  were  suffering  badly  with  colic  acd  cramps. 

For  that  Freshman  was  terribly  green. 

Various  lights  ami  shades  of  college  life  and  thought  appear 
'.n  the  following  quips .  . 

Dun  :  “  I  hear  that  all  the  lights  in  town  went  out  while  you 
were  calling  on  Marie." 

P*  r  x :  "Yes.  it  was  a  close  call.**—  The  Princeton  Tiger. 

Tiie  Principal:  "No.  you  can’t  go.  You  know  very  well.  Miss 
Jollier,  that  you  are  forbidden  to  drive  with  young  men  unless 
you  arc  engaged  to  them." 

The  Giri. :  "Oh.  yes.  but  then  I  hope  to  be  before  we  get 
back." — Ibid. 

"She's  pretty  fast."  said  Perseus,  as  he  viewed  the  prostrate 
form  of  Andromeda  chained  to  the  rock  .—Ibid. 


"THERE  1111  IS  IN  THE  OR»Nf> 
STSND.  IP  THIS  RIO  WON’T  WI.N 
HER,  NOT  III  NO  WILL." 

—  Th*  Princeton  Tiger. 


At  the  Hollis. 

Maiiel.  "I  think  this  •Robespierre'  is  an  awful  play;  don’t 
you>" 

Her  Fvoir;  “Yes;  it's  quite  unnlrving  and  Tcrryable." — 
T he  Harvard  Lampoon. 

The  Transvaal  war  calls  out  tlic  two  following  jests  from  The 
Princeton  Tiger: 

"The  poor  old  Kimberley  miner  dug  his  pick  into  the  hard 
African  soil,  his  face  seamed  with  disappointment  and  hopeless¬ 
ness.  His  dull  eyes  turned  toward  theground.  Suddenly,  there 
amid  the  rubble,  a  beam  of  light  met  his  glance.  He  dropped 
upon  his  knees  and  snatched  up— a  great  fifty-karat  diamond! 
The  tears  coursed  down  his  wcatbcr-bcuteo  checks.  ’This,"  he 
sobbed,  ‘this  is  certainly  hard  luck." 

"Afar  off  could  be  heard  Oom  Paul  executing  a  pas  seul  upon 
the  waistcoat  of  Tommy  Atkins." 

Jo;  "The  Boer*  would  make  good  billiard  shot*," 

Jim  "1Imw*o>" 

Jo:  "They  arc  great  at  reversing  the  English." 

But  perhaps  the  most  humorous  thing  we  have  seen  of  laic  In 
college  journalism  was  a  recent  issue  of  a  paper  published  at  one 
of  the  old  college*  of  New  England,  founded  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  human  learning  ami  classical  study.  The  title*  on  tho 
several  pages  of  the  issue  read  somewhat  thuswlse : 

First  page.  "The  Yale- Amherst  Football  (Janie";  "Football 
Oull.»>k  in - College";  "The  B.  A.  A.  Meet." 

Second  page:  "Freshman  Gymnustics";  "Official  Notice  of 
Team  Work  for  iSw-i'^o'i  "Tricollegiato  League  Meeting.'* 


»/r~/  ’em  * 

'  .7s!  /.t  /  nnr  All  i  * 


WHV  IKI-SlIV  HOUGH  r  MONTH*  NOTES. 

—  the  Harxard Lampoon. 


Third  page:  "Skating-Rink  Project";  " Meeting  of  the  Glee. 
Banjo,  and  Mandolin  Clubs";  "The  California-Carlyle  Game 
in  San  Francisco. 

Fourth  page-  "The  Ninety-seven  Dinner”;  “The  Junior 
Promenade";  "Alumni  Athletic  Committee" ;  "The  Corncll- 
Columbia  Football  Game  ” ;  “  The  Accident  to  Our  Quarterback." 

And  so  on  ad  lib.  The  humor  was  unconscious,  but  it  is  pene¬ 
trating. 
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by  first  teaching  a  number  of  cook*  fwho  are  all 
uiKjni;nl  io  it  guild  or  union*  Row  to  prepare  it. 
ami  then  giving  away  a  amount  of  the 

coo.r.1  {>ri~!.Kt  through  the  public  te'tauraoi*. 
whicn  feel  thoa*ai*l»of  people  If  thi«  proposi¬ 
tion  doe*  rot  appeal  to  -tie  te«inf.\  vrnir  of 
American  dealer*.  ir..»  im:r.ec%*  f <  —  -.1  supply  will 
•  ontinur  to  .••me  front  otfcei  Tocnev  and  -'ur  aul- 
plu*  of  corn  will  not  teach  thi*  market 


FOREICN  POSSIBILITIES  OF 
AMERICAN  COMMERCE. 


Consul  Iluiling.imc  Johnson  write*  from  Amoy 
October  >.  iSy, 

It  la  Interesting  to  American  corn  grower*  to 
know  thnt  for  the  first  three  months  of  I'.-vp.  there 
wu  Imported  from  foreign  countries  and  coast 
ports  a  monthly  average  of  ttt.y.'t  picul*  (ifl.ej's- 
5 77  pound*)  of  rice,  to  supply  the  demand  for 
cheap  breadstuff*  lor  this  port  and  adjacent  cities 
The  average  prise  was  above  cents  Mexican 
<>li  cent*  gold)  per  pound.  Corn  meal,  grit*,  and 
nonnny  could  he  laid  down  here  at  a  price  which 
would  undersell  rice  during  more  than  half  the 
year.  It  is  only  nnoui v  to  introduce  the  corn 
product*  in  an  intelligent  way  so  as  to  get  the 
peoplo  to  understand  their  use  A  good  demand 
itndun  ever. increasing  ontlet  for  the  surplus  corn 
of  our  Western  States  would  lie  created.  It 
would  requlro  only  a  few  hundred  dollar*  to  do 
I  his,  yet  no  mill  ha*  liccn  found  willing  to  bear 
liny  portion  of  tho  expense.  One  of  the  largest 
concern*  In  the  West,  when  the  proposition  was 

In  Id  bcloro  it,  said  it  "  had  nothing  to  give  away,  j  This,  say*  the  article,  i*  the  largest  collection  in 
and  If  Chinese  wanted  the  meal,  they  could  have  the  decade.  It  in.lude*  two  port*  whi.b  appear 
It  by  paying  ca*h.”  '  (or  the  first  time— Nankin  and  naatuao— bat  they 

Flour  has  been  introduced  here,  in  the  begin-  only  give  ij.  ...  tael*  (Kf'r)  bet  ween  them, 
ning  not  at  a  profit.  It*  increase  In  consumption  The  int|*.ri  of  cotton  good*  showed  a  decline  in 
is  marvelous.  During  fhe  sis  month*  ended  June  giay  shirtings.  T  cloth*,  and  drill*  and  jeansof  all 
jo,  i8<*8,  piculs  I  i.ijS.  ,1.,  pound*)  were  con-  kind*  and  an  advance  in  white  shirtings,  sheeting* 

Mimed,  as  ugalnsl  (4,446  piculs  pound*)  of  all  kinds  »nd  fancy  good*.  There  was  a  mark- 

for  the  same  period  of  |M<,,  un  increase  of  r> <,>-.■«<  cd  advance  in  cotton  yarn.  Knglish  excepted,  the 
pounds  for  tho  half  year.  This,  too,  In  the  face  comparative  Imports  for  the  past  three  years 
of  the  fact  that  flour  sell*  for  double  the  price  of  being 
rice,  while  corn  product*  could  be  sold  at  Je*» 

Ilian  the  average  price  of  rice,  thus  coinmrndmg  /  «.  i*»  I  1696.  I  »(*T- 

them  to  the  thousands  of  people  here  who  must  IT  ...  hr  ITT  ... 

he  dally  supplied  with  foodstuff  Imported  from  Kn(C,(.h . 

foreign  countries.  Indian  . Air-r.i..*  10.  irt.t'e 

It  would  be  worse  than  folly  to  dump  a  cargo  of  Japanese . |«>4»|.eu>j  Mi***  icuA, 

Die  corn  meal  on  this  market  and  offer  It  for  sale. 

a*  millers  have  suggested.  It  must  l>e  Introduced  |  Kacept  in  case  of  cloths  of  all  kinds,  the  import 

of  woolen*  showed  a  Urge  advance.  In  metals, 
there  was  a  decline  in  railroad  and  tar  Iron,  tin, 
tin  plates,  and  quicksilver,  and  an  improvement 


Racine 


s.«m. » 


Baths 


T  hr lUiixsCAiiixirrlsM strong 
iloiihh-wnllc-il  riMiiii.niblier- 
coHitsI  inside  and  outside 
and  litlisl  with  n  door. 

^  When  ready  for  iw,  tho 
wads  are  rigid,  yet  hv  merely  lipping 
I  lie  cabinet  you  fold  it  in  n  second 
into  ■  6-inch  *|*ace. 

A  patent  alcohol  Move  heal*  fhe 
cabinet  lo  ISO  degrees  in  three  min- 
me-.  For  u  vajior  hath,  pour  11  pine 
of  water  into  the  vaporiser.  For  med¬ 
icated  baths,  put  the  proper  drug*  in 
I  he  water.  We  art  id  Ju  formulas  with 
the  cabinet. 

The  lUrine  cabinet  place*  in  your 
home  all  the  benefits  of  the  beat  Turk¬ 
ish  bath  rooms.  Not  an  essential 
fiwluro  in  larking.  You  wive  breath¬ 
ing  hot  air,  nave  the  risk  of  exposure 
afterward,  save  time  and  expense. 
The  cost  is  hut  S  cents  per  hath. 

For  fhe  cure  of  rheumatism,  kidney 
and  blood diu-nw*.  noolher  treatment 
can  approach  It.  The  hot-air  hath 
forces  the  ini|itirili«>a  (list  cause  the 
disease  out  from  five  million  pore*  it 
once.  In  all  sanitariums  the  Turkish 
hath  is  the  most  important  treatment. 
All  who  value  cleanliness, complexion 
and  health  will  eventually  own  one  of 
these  cabinets.  The  quieting,  refill¬ 
ing.  invigorating  effects  of  the  hath 
arethepleasant'-st  sensation*  possible. 
One  bath  will  always  stop  a  cold. 


Reduced  Prices  on 
Suits  and  Cloaks 


WK  have  on  bind  mtnl 
hu  nilrtil  pwc  ta  of  *B« 
Winter  Suiting*  sad  f  loak- 
lag*  which  must  h.  di.powd 
of  this  month  In  ordar  lo 
mak«  room  for  Spring  goods 
You  cm  n-iw  secure  a  fa»h* 
ionable  garment  at  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  one-third  from 
former  price*.  Order  from 
IM.  Krducrd  Frl.»  bale  a. 
frrrly  a*  you  wish;  tend 
back  anything  you  don't  like, 
and  ter  «•(//  rtJumJ  ytur 

One-third  has  bun  cut 
•If  the  price  of  every  aait 
and  cloak  in  oar  I  In*,  but  ih* 
quality  ol  mated  a  la  and 
workmanship  It  nght  up  t" 
our  aiu.il  standard—  jutt  at 


American . 

Russian  . . 

Russian  in  balk.. 

bumstran . 

Sumatran  In  bulk 


Racine  Bath  cabinet  co 

BOX  X  RACINE.  WIS. 


•  V  Taller-nude  Salts,  Isrmsr 
price  18:  rsdacsd  lo  13.34. 
110  Suits  reduc'd  la  16.67.  |16  Suits  reduced  lo  HO. 

•20  Suns  reduced  to  113.34. 

Winter  Jackets,  torrasr  price  15 :  reduced  lo  13.34. 

88  Jackets  reduced  lo  $6.  «I2  Jackals  reduced  lo  18. 

•16  Jackets  reduced  to  HO. 

Separate  Skirts,  former  price  14 ;  reduced  to  12.67. 
16  Skirts  reduced  lo  »4.  18  Skirts  reduced  lo  18.34. 
|12  Skirts  reduced  to  18. 

Reduced  prices  on  Capes,  Nswmarkets.  Rainy  Day  Suits 
and  Skirts,  Bicycle  Suits.  Silk  Skirts,  elc. 

We  arc  alto  dosing  out  a  few  sample  firmenti  which 
were  made  up  for  exhibition  in  our  -a.-room  al  one-half 
their  regular  prieet.  We  Cell  y<-u  about  hundreds  of 
reduced  price  garment!  In  our  Winter  Catalogue  and 
liar  gain  I  .in,  which  will  be  tent  Free,  together  with 
umpire  of  the  nuterial*.  to  any  lady  who  «i*he*  them. 
Write  to- day  for  Catalogue,  Samples,  and  Bargain  Lot ; 
don’t  delay— the  choicest  good*  will  be  told  first. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  COMPANY. 

119  and  ixi  West  *jd  St.,  New  York  City. 
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now  •'nictitated  that  a  crote  or  a  crore  and  a  half 
(about  $$,ooo,aco)  will  be  needed  In  the  province* 
for  relief  up  to  the  end  of  March,  tho  much  MiU 
depends  on  the  ruin*  of  October  and  November. 
About  half  a  crore  < j.,ao.u  i  will  be  nee  led  for 
the  kujputana  states,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  government  of  India  will  arrange  to  advance 
sums  to  the  states  for  famine  relief.  Several  rail¬ 
way  projects  are  now  being  made  available  for 
famine  labor,  especially  in  Ka)putana  It  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  know  that  both  the  imperial  and  local 
governments  are  on  the  alert,  and  that  all  prepar¬ 
ations  in  connection  with  the  probable  severe  dis¬ 
tress  ure  arranged  well  in  advance,  while  the  ex¬ 
perience  bought  during  the  last  famine  is  being 
fully  ut Hired 


Adjustable  Expanding 
Document 

ENVELOPE 


Consul  Everett  writes  from  Ilatavia 
In  the  interest  of  American  trade.  I  am  com¬ 
pelled  to  draw  attention  to  the  subject  of  which  1 
,.»ve  hoard  for  some  time,  but  the  accounts  of 
which  I  thought  might  be  somewhat  exaggerated. 
1  speuk  of  the  breaking  o|wn  of  merchandise  in 
transit  through  Singapore  to  ports  in  the  Nether- 
lands  India  Merchants  here  and  in  Macassar  now 
rately  receive  a  shipment  via  Singapore  from 
which  something  has  not  been  abstracted,  and 
they  have  la-gun  to  llgurr  regularly  on  a  certain 
percentage  of  )•»*  for  all  K<M>ds  shipped  through 
that  port.  Keccntljr.  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Macassar  forwarded  a  petition  to  the  Hutch 
consul-general  at  Singapore  urging  him  to  repre 
sent  the  matter  to  the  authorities  and  secure 
proper  protection  to  those  who  transship  goods  In 
that  port  I  do  not  hear  that  any  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  consul  general  s  request.  The 
object  appears  to  be  to  kill  llataviu  and  Macassar 
(the  lutter  u  tree  port)  as  distributing  centers  for 
Netherlands  India.  For  instance,  machinery 
shipped  via  S--igupore  direct  to  Trgal.  or  some 
such  place,  in  u  bmgapore  ship,  elands  a  good 
chance  of  getting  there  in  good  condition  If. 
however,  tho  autne  machinery  is  shipped  via  IU- 
lavm  from  Singnpote  in  a  Dutch  steamer,  the 
chances  are  that  it  will  arrive  la  bad  order  and 
with  essential  parts  missing 
There  is  no  doubt  that  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  desired  effect  has  heen  achieved,  for  whereas 
formerly  nearly  everything  for  any  port  of 
Netherlands  India  used  to  come  through  llatavka. 
it  is  now  u  (act  that  many  of  the  smaller  ports  in 
the  colony  are  importing  and  exporting  direct 
Macassar  was  made  a  free  port  to  compete  with 
Singapore,  Singapore  being  also  free  ,  but  the  lat- 
tet  place  has  waged  such  a  relentless  war  that  it 
has  done  Macassar  a  great  amount  of  damage  In 
fact,  I  ant  told  tnat  for  those  living  in  Macassar  it 
is  useless  to  have  anything  come  from  Singapore, 
and  that  the  only  way  is  to  import  things  direct 
from  Europe,  or  else  via  lUtavia  from  one  of  the 
Dutch  steamers  that  come  straight  from  Holland 
without  going  to  Singapore 
The  host  way  to  ship  goods  here  from  New  York 
is  either  by  steamer  to  Amsterdam  or  Rotter¬ 
dam.  thence  by  direct  steamers  of  the  various 
Dutch  lines  to  Katavlaand  the  other  ports  in  this 
colony,  or  by  steamer  to  Liverpool.  thence  by 
direct  English  or  Dutch  steamer  to  Hatavia 
Those  who  ship  via  Singapore  do  so  at  their  peril 
and  must  expect  to  find  themselves  involved  in  all 
sorts  of  claims  and  lawsuits  on  account  of  goods 
damaged  and  lost 
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R,  RICE  &.  CO.  Corporation) 

246  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


was  in  it**  In  ityi.  the  White  Star  liner  tkrjmH, 
At-  feet  long,  y.suo  tons  dls|>la.emeat.  with  engines 
of  1.000  horse  power,  hail  a  speed  of  i«S  knots  In 
i«l  the  Ttutenu.  of  the  same  line,  was  built.  h*v. 
ing  a  length  of  feet.  tons  displacement. 

■  indicated  horse  power,  so  knots  speed,  and 
coal  consumption  of  y*>  tons  a  day  ;  then  followed, 
in  it*.  the  C unarder  Cjmfjmu.  «...  feet  long. 
VKOCB  tons  displacement.  *».«ranhorae- power,  at  full 
speed  of  »  kn<>t>.  o>el  consumption  -•>  tons  a  day  ; 
and  In  ■»*>  the  new  Ocrjmte of  the  White  Star  Line. 
fc*5  feet.  »*.<«■>  urns,  and  a  speed  of  about  »  knots. 
The  A*vr  HWW-  Jrr  Gm*.  of  the  North  tier- 
man  Lloyd  line.  I*  «ey  feet  long  and  has  main 
tamed  a  speed  of  *»*,  knots.  A  larger  steamer  Is 
now  building,  the  DtmlukltmJ, Mo  feet.  »v«*>  tons, 
)bu*>  horse  power,  with  an  estimated  speed  of  »jS 
knots.  Sir  William  White  is  confident  that  the 
maximum  of  sire  and  speed  has  not  been  reached, 
and  says  that  " in  crews,  m  length  and  weight  fa¬ 
vors  the  better  maintenance  of  speed  at  sea  The 
tendency,  therefore,  will  be  to  even  greater  regu 
lanty  of  service  than  at  present  Quicker  passage* 
will,  to  some  extent,  dimmish  risks  " 

The  A'jiur  t-no/ruk,  which  was  one  of  two  ves- 
sets  built  by  the  North  German  Lloyd  for  their 
new  fast  line,  has  been  rejected  on  account  of  not 
coming  up  to  contract  requirements  as  to  speed. 
She  was  built  by  Schichau.  of  Elbmg.  the  yacht 
and  torpedo-boat  builder,  and  was  to  have  been 
half  a  knot  faster  than  the  Ajicrr  Hilhtlm  Jrr 
Gr,uir.  She  is  ta>  leet  long,  with  engines  of  JC.- 
coo  horse-power.  This  fine  ship  has  been  taken 
over  tn  the  Hamburg- American  line— the  largest 
fleet  now  in  Ihe  world-and  »  m  their  New  V>rk 
service 
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Burr’s  Patent  Indexes 

All  wonti  an<t  wuih*  xr*'  Iii<lrxrt1  by  th»  flml 
twolHter*  with  fMiirly  /«mr  humlred 
tuition*  In  thumb  hole*  cut  In  tbrrdicniof  tlm 
lm»m  A  combination  for  **rry  non!  In  um 
A  cumuant  *M  to  profcmOoiml  men,  bu*\i>rn* 
men.  ■«  mlenta  and  otbera 

A  HELP  TO  THE  BUSY  LAWYER 

It  kerpft  In  orderly  and  compart  form  refer- 
u*  rettorm.  trial*.  coo  flirt  lug  opinion*, 


[mrrn,  mCroipectln  note*  on  caee*,  obaervat  Iona.  etc. 

INVALUABLE  TO  THE  MINISTER 

The  Kbofeest  gem,  of  his  library  can  la*  made  | 
in*iantly  aceeaslbla.  and  handy  i "cords  of  wr 
molts,  etc  .kept  Asalltintry  Index  H  isunrlrnlletl 

S i»A  for  jrlei  Hit  til  drwixn  Kixllcs  Ihti  xltirtluniti 
IHE  BURR  INDEX  C0-.  Sols  Mfgr»  HARTFORD.  CONN 


In  Memory  of  lha  Noted  Evangelist, 


HE’S  SAFE  IN  THE  ARMS  OF  JE8U8.” 

Word,  snd  Music  very  appropriate  Tide  page  embellished 
milli  ilie  id  el  ure  <>l  ihe  late  Kvange  list.  Tills  sons  can  be 
i.*ed  a*  a  SOLO,  ANTHEM,  or  lor  Sunday  School*. 
Single  copy  *3  rents,  postpaid. 

WINDSOR  MUSIC  CO., 

•I  E  HlhSIrvH.  Nxw  Vonx  *A  XX.lM-h  Aw.  fllK  AtlO.  |U_ 
tlrom  mrnllon  •»«» 


The  address  of  Sir  William  White  before  the 
llritish  Association  at  Dover  last  September  is  an 
excellent  summary  of  the  progress  made  in  the 
ocean  steamship  construction  In  i8y>,  tbe  side- 
wheel  ship  /Giraunu  ol  the  Cunard  Line,  m  feet 
long,  horse  power  maintained  a  sea  speed  of 
about  $ y,  knots  on  a  coal  consumption  of  »o  ton*  a 
day.  Speed  has  been  increased  from  g';  to  wH 
knots  and  the  time  of  the  voyage  reduced  to 
about  per  cent  of  what  it  was  in  ■&«*•  Steam¬ 
er*  have  more  than  trebled  in  length,  about 
doubled  in  breadth,  und  increased  tenfold  in  dis¬ 
placement.  The  engine  power  has  been  made 
forty  times  as  great  The  ratio  of  horse-power  to 
the  weight  earned  has  increased  fourfold  The 
rate  of  coal  consumption  (measured  by  horse 
power  per  honr)  a*  now  only  one  third  o«  what  it 


During  lost  week’s  session  of  the  Academy  of 
Science,  papers  were  read  by  Messrs  J  Dybowaki 
and  G.  Frou.  on  a  gutta-percha  producing  plant, 
a  native  ol  northern  China,  which  is  cultivated 
in  the  colonial  garden.  Fan*  Gutta-percha  has 
been  produced  almost  exclusively  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  by  tree*  growing  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
and  attemps  toacchrnate  these  trees  in  the  French 
cdonie*  have  not  been  very  successful.  The  rub¬ 
ber  tree*  of  Java  require  condition*  that  render 
their  culture  impossible  in  oil  but  a  few  ol  the 
colonies.  The  discoverv  of  a  gutta-percha  pro 
ducer  that  may  be  easily  acclimated  is  thus  a 
matter  oi  great  Importance.  The  advantage  of 
readv  growth  in  a  moderate  climate  i*clnimcd  for 
the  plant  reported  to  tne  academe.  It  is  known 
as  the  £avw<4  U/im-iJri.  and  the  frnit  1*  *aid  to 
contain  nu  per  cent  ot  gutta-percha  of  excellent 
quality. 


All  I  he  advantages  of  trays  v  uh 
a  table  to  play  on.  Hidden  com¬ 
partment*  lo  play  sixteen  handi 
No  I o*t  or  mixed  card*  Hath 
player  hi*  four  lead*  in  *ixlrvn 
hand*  No  enori  or  confusion 
puuible.  The  tablet*  a  suhsian- 
tial  piece  of  furniture,  in  oak  t* 
mahogany  It  fold*  when  not  in 
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Reader*  of  Th*  LrrrxaxT  Ptor-T  nr*  naked  to  mention  the  publication  whin  writing  to  advertiser*. 
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Duke'*  grandimn,  VUcount  Belgrave.  who  is  now 
aide-de-camp  to  Sir  Ttiomui  Milner  at  Cap* Town. 

Tho  manner  In  which  much  of  the  Duke's  vast 
property  grow  is  Illustrated  by  this  statement aa  to 
the  l-ondnn  property  already  mentioned  : 

"  Almost  all  his  London  propel  ty  was  teiued  out 
in  tho  early  years  of  this  century  on  ninety-nine 
year  leases.  At  that  tunc  London  was  by  nomeans 
the  larndon  of  tevdar,  and  the  property  that  1s  to 
day  worth  perhaps  *ioo,cw.«>,  was  little  more  than 
farm  land  lylnic  between  tho  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster.  These  cities  wore  growing  toward 
euch  other,  and  the  then  Karl  tlrosveno*  a  estate 
tzecame  valuable  as  building  lots.  It  waaentailed, 
and  could  not  bo  Sold,  so  It  was  leased  by  the  acre 
on  long  ground  rents,  at  what  were  good  prices 
then.  The  lessees  rapidly  covered  It  with  house. 
These  were  sold  over  and  over  again,  always  sub¬ 
ject  to  tho  ground  rent  to  the  successive  C.rosve- 
nora.  As  time  went  on  these  leases  expired,  and 
ground  and  Improvementa  reverted  to  the  Duke. 
Then  he  was  able  to  rent  the  houses  for  their  real 
value.  There  Is  much  of  this  property,  the  leases 
of  which  have  not  yet  run  oat,  and  many  of  the 


Egypt's  Ink  has  brought  down 
the  history  of  the  oges  past 

Carters  I  nK 

secures  the  history  of  the 
present  to  the  6ges  to  come 


/hl/fimorr  AVtil.  lie  is  recognized  as  a  man  of  rare 
common  sense.  He  is  not  a  fluent  talker  aa  might 
be  supposed,  but  express**  himself  clearly  and  In 
u  manner  that  stamps  him  as  eminently  practical, 
lie  I*  a  specialist,  not  In  one  field,  but  lo  several, 
lie  la  n  Harvard  man.  and  while  at  college  made  a 
record  both  as  a  student  and  all-around  athlete. 
Hr  Is  one  of  the  best  football  players  In  the  United 
8  talas,  and  his  athletic  training  served  him  use- 
fully  In  several  frontier  campaigns.  He  ha*  a 
mciinl  of  honor  which  ho  won  In  one  of  the  Apache 
camixiignsfor  valor  and  endurance  In  a  very  trying 
ordeal,  and  which  he  could  not  have  won  but  for  his 
enorinousstrengthand  staying  powers.  Asa  phy¬ 
sician  nnd  surgeon  he  rank*  very  high,  and  a*  a 
student  of  sanitary  problems  affecting  commu¬ 
nities  and  army  .  amps  he  has  few  equals.  He  1* 
aggressively  ambitious  and  has  no  hesitation  in 


Permanency  I*  not  ■  visible  quality  In  ink.  neither  Is  n 
lack  of  It  •  visible  defect,  but  His  often  claimed  where  it 
does  not  exist.  Carter’s  Ink  has  stood  the  test  of  time 
and  the  official  test  of  governments.  Its  permanency 
is  beyond  question. 


A  I'lJlASiao  incident  in  connection  with  the 
recent  victories  of  the  yacht  G'iumhj  over  the 
Jiliismv*  in  tho  international  races  was  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  a  handsome  silver  loving-cup  to  Capt. 
.-Cat  Ilerreshoff  by  the  employees  of  his  ship- 
building  works  at  Bristol,  K.  I.  Upon  it  are  en¬ 
graved  tho  names  of  eleven  sailing-vessels  which 
have  been  built  at  the  Herreshoff  yard,  beginning 
with  the  Fanchon  in  iM?  and  ending  with  the  Co. 
/uwrAzj  in  1S99.  Tho  names  of  ten  steam  vessels 
also  are  Riven,  beginning  with  the  Ammo  if  in  i‘jo 
and  ending  with  the  torpedo-boat  Morris  in  i3$7. 


QUBF.N  Victoria's  New-Year's  gift  of  chocolate 
to  the  forces  of  tho  British  empire  in  South  Africa 
will  be  unique.  Having  exprewd  the  dr-  re  that 
none  but  her  soldiers  and  sailors  in  South  Africa 


Egypt's  Ink  has  brought  down 
Ihe  history  of  the  oges  past 
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secures  the  history  of  the 
present  lo  the  6ge§  to  come 


Permanency  I*  not  ■  visible  quality  In  ink.  neither  Is  n 
lack  of  It  •  visible  defect,  hut  His  often  claimed  where  it 
does  not  exist.  Carter’s  Ink  has  stood  the  test  of  time 
and  the  official  test  of  governments.  Its  permanency 
is  beyond  question. 
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the  array.  Hood  waft  the  fir*t  to  suggest  to  Presi¬ 
dent  McKinley  the  idea  of  immune  regiment*  for 
service  in  Cuba,  and  was  called  to  Washington  to 
difctufts  the  idea  The  rcault  was  that  he  was  com¬ 
missioned  as  colonel  of  one  of  the  regiments.  It 
happened  that  this  regiment  saw  no  active  service 
in  Cuba,  and  last  July,  after  being  mustered  out. 
Colonel  Hood  returned  to  New  York  and  resume.! 
hi*  studies,  which  he  again  dropjied  just  before  the 
houth  African  wur  begun. 


Edward  Evrm  tt  once  conclude.!  a  siatel; 
speech  in  Congress  with  a  long,  sonorous.  and  su 
petbly  modulated  citation  *>f  a  passage  from  Ta  . 
tuft,  and  then  took  bis  seal  No  sooner  so  h< 
through  than  up  sprang  a  burly  tnem'er  from  tfc< 
West.  lie  had  once  been  an  Indian  agent,  and 
began  to  pour  out  a  vehement  harangue  in  Choc 
taw.  After  a  while  the  Sf-'uker  called  bun  to  or 
der.  “I  don't  see  why  ray  freedom  of  speed 
should  lie  abridged,"  he  cried  ;  “you  let  the  gen 
t leman  from  Massachusetts  run  on,  and  1  linin' 
understand  tho  first  word  of  his  lingo  any  brttei 
than  ho  does  mine."  The  scene  was  very  comical 
tout  It  Struck  the  death. knel  of  further  classics 
quotations  in  Congress 


personate  Paderewski,  and.  after  giving  a  short 
musical  recital,  to  sit  tight  on  h,%  stout,  which  was 
attache*!  to  the  instrument,  wi  de  Kan-low  carried 
both  piano  and  performer  ..ft  the  platform.  This 
entertainment  had  been  given  without  m.sbapdur- 
mg  a  tour  of  some  length.  Hut  on  this  jmi  n.  ular 
occasion,  while  the  silting  man  was  tarrying  his 
double  burden  off  the  stage,  he  shot  both  the  in. 
strumeot  and  the  artist  over  h.s  head,  smashing 
the  former  and  injur  ng  the  Utter.  For  this  on. 
toward  incident  Mr.  Ia<gh  claimed  damages 
maintaining  that  at  the  time  when  San-low  at¬ 
tempted  to  do  the  as*  ustumrd  frsii  ho  was  es- 
hausted  by  several  previous  displays  of  his  physi¬ 
cal  pr.'wcsv  The  strong  man.  uo  the  other  hand, 
vigorously  denied  this  impeachment,  and  asserted 
that  he  had  tripped  on  act  ease  in  the  •■at  pet.  which 
■t  was  Mr.  Leigh’s  duty  H  have  removed.  After 
some  deli herat ion  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  In 
fav.-r —f  the  t-Ulntlff.  an*!  awards'!  hmiS'.ibV  wav 


t  ,*9  s  \  X 1  for  i  limilwl 

-■V  nr.mb  r  of  .•ultub.l  i*.-- 

V  .  Q  X  pie  to  avail  tbsm—l*-.  of 

N  O/  —dee  nspeetewreu  hsl- 

/Y  /  sirwrsl  aait  at  SSeUeewle 

.V/  «  «-t.  I  saving  N«w  York  on  %eeti 
,N  X  «•».  I  twM>.  ,,»*!.  ••Slier,  "of*  rth 
x*'X  LI  «r«l  l.iu'.and  returning  «• 

'  X  •‘‘"Hhain'ibin,  OrliSrr  IS.  I»«» 

X  ensnm  high  <•lisrs.t  r  of  party  ref*een.<e 
’  Will  bo  required  from  all  psr—aa  until  -sn 
to  tusnsg-  r.  T-n  lUlly  a  lml—i  *n  tickets 
II  •Sto.l  each  member-  f  pirtr  to  volt  th» 


XK-Ws* 

INENE 


Collars 
and  Cuffs 


'Made  of  fine  cloth  and  exactly  rescmhlo 
/  l.ishmnahle  linen  goods,  Tho  most  c*ui- 
)  ventent.  tho  ttn>*t  comfortable,  and  tho  most 
)  economical  goods  made. 

No  Laundry  Work. 

\  When  soiled  discard.  A  bog  of  to  collars, 
S  or  $  pairs  of  cuds,  jj  cts.  By  mall  jo  eta. 

,  Samplo  collar  or  pair  of  cuffs  for  6  eta.  in 
stamps.  Give  sire  and  stylo  desired, 

(  Reversible  Collar  Co..  Dept.  S.  Boston,  Mass. 


KaXI  *T  lUl  I  *.  save  the  New  York  fn> 
esteostve  j»-ultry  ra.ser.  «f  i  offcvvdle.  ks 
ir.g  read  in  an  agricultural  journal  that 
acid  would  preservo  chit  ken  meat  almost 
nitely.  assumed  that  the  chemical  should  l> 
with  the  feed  of  the  fowls  an*!  given  to  then 
He  tried  tho  esperimrut.  w  <th  the  result  ' 
of  hi»  f..»  chickens  died  within  twenty-four 
He  sue*!  the  editor  of  the  paper,  bnt  tho  cut 
that  any  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  shou 
known  better  than  to  try  to  preserve  the 
living  fowls  by  means  of  chemicals. 


Paris  Exposition! 


Krferanros  liypsetnlssliui  i  Iter.  Oe*>.  It  Vsn 
D«  Wnl*r.  I».D.,  BaiWrM,  Andrew’s  Church 
ami  (lisi-lslu  of  Columbia  I  nlv-fslty.  2»I7  > 
Fifth  Ateiius,  New  York:  Kir.  It.  be  a.  X 
Ms-'Vrtbur,  N'b.r  Calvsrr  baptist  X  d 
OUiirvb.  MS  Weak  47th  S«..  New  V-rk  ;  Xx. 
Prof  It  >bt.  w.  Ungers,  111  I*..  t>  l>..  Xu*  ><i 
Drew rhe<dog|.-alfarraliisry.Msd- 
l*.n,  N.  J.  For  Itinerary  eon-  /  ».  • 

talning  ether  i*-r*»nal  refer-  X  .0  f  Jy 
ene*"t  and  full  iwrtiruUr.,  X\*-Va»  V*J 
s -i«l res.  Mr.  f'hsrb-s  F.  /.*\*  »•  a'* 
Peck.  ITS  West  Ii*h  St.  X.*-  _t 


GENTLEMEN  HUNTING 

A  Beautiful  and  I  seful  Present  lor  a  Lady  Will  Plnd 

THE  AUGUST  A-VICT0RLA 
EMPRESS  SHOULDER-SHAWL 

an  appropriate  Hirth-lay.  Wedding.  Christmas.  or 
New  Y*atr’s  IJift.  They  are  entirely  Imndworer- 
ale-ut  «0  Inches  sonar*-,  with  Cdnch  fringe,  al  Beth¬ 
lehem  by  esprrt  Baton  ** -avers  Warp  allk  and 
■■•of  wool- In  rich  light  green.  delicate  piuk.  r*- 
thereto*  led.  pure  while,  or  black  color. 

When  ordering.  stale  enlor  wanted. 

! ‘oat  pait  I  and  registered  for  9T.HO. 

THE  SUSACUAC  WEAVING  CO. 

No.  is  Moravian  Church  St..  Bethlehem.  Pa. 


ll«  u»i  no  role**  b«t  *pedk*  off-hand  from  a  tent, 
ah<1  not  hr*;tat«  to  »pr>Bk1e  a  litlte  tumor  in 
th«  diKOBW.  la  hi»  fpiKhfs  W»>ft  the  k*-4  he 
rinotes  Scripture  renerouAlr,  ami  even  more  %n  in 


CftAWFORO  A  FLOYO 

M  414  Twnont  nuil<!irnr  XUmOm  f»  Rrx^l-Ay.  W  »*■«« 
IMiiMIiia*  .Ni-yp  Yor»  ill y  ion  <  m  . 

421  Mvo^uclU  ilMAkllrktf.  U.«|0 


\  IfRiWifroRT.  Conn  .  man  nam#d  Four  MiIp« 
a  nuijt  ipp!k«tio!i  to  the  Coart  to  have  hi% 


cliartereil  for  Part*  Kxponi.»a.  ihutiih 
mefifnu  rn*»n>a  Flay  khI  TV>#r  of  Kniw 
■lart  Jun«:)0;  NM>kinir  m>ie.  a1v>  Thirtr  '*th+r  K prior 
amJ  Summer  Kscunioa*.  S|«rcial  feature;  rx.^-p 
t  loti  mlvtU)lAgr!l. 

FRANK  C.  CLARK,  III  Broadwap  N.  Y. 


NW  i  •  Wil 

ga  •  •  —  •  v/w  n 

r  W  n*Nll  l*N*  •  *»rh.  fMla 

Itfffl#  #./  dMcrfkfPtW.  A*Y  fit 

l  e.  rn^tr  w  »ra  II  t>s><*ur«#  It  |  If 

AVe*>C**  KW0  CO.  Bor  65.  WaWOvty.  Corn. 


Who  is 
Going 
Abroad? 


K«r  Fewlctir 
IV  Ilonfbpfl  Acid 


Christian  Cleanliness 

.c.—eJiM  INDIVIDUAL  CUPS 

*  l2l»*  U*r  »*f  __  . 


.'Ov  A  1‘>r  .**r 

wlNtTsillY  COMM’  MOM  OCT  PIT  CO, 
Dipt-  L  X.  Y. 


AN  amu*(n£  !tti^AtI<»n  between  Samlow,  the 
Krontf  man.  And  Mr.  Harry  Uigh,  a  profetafotu*! 
pianUt.  wm  recently  brought  to  a  conclutioa. 
Bandow  had  engaged  Mr.  Leigh  to  a*»i«t  at  an  ex¬ 
hibition  which  he  vr*«  giving  at  the  Kiuptro  Thea¬ 
ter  in  Liverpool.  The  muau  ian‘*  duty  wat  to  lm. 


EUROPEAN  TOURS. 

1 9th  Year.  i T^nv*  r. 

by  !>K  A  *?*  II  3  K  UM-  « 

.N  Y. 


The  Singer  No.  24. 


ALTO.TATTC  CHAIN-STITCH. 

The  gtnrrml  advantaged  of  this  type  of  machine 
family  sew  tag  comprise  greatest  ease  and  quietness  of 
operation,  aimplklty  of  construction  and  the  elasticity 
cf  the  single  thread  seam.  When  needle  Is  threaded 
the  machine  Is  ready,  the  stitch  requiring  neither  bobbin 
nor  shuttle.  The  thread  Is  taken  from  one  spool  nnd  Is 
so  Interwoven  and  twisted  that  seam  cannot  rip  unless 
Its  finished  end  be  unlocked.  When  thU  Is  done,  the 
entire  length  of  thread  can  be  quickly  w  ithdrawn  without 
InJ-ry  to  the  fabric 

Every  genuine  machine  carries  the  trade-mark. 

You  can  try’  one  Free.  Old  machines  taken  In  exchange. 


St  KG  Ml  Sr.msr.-»IACIIINKS  ARE  MADE  avd  SOLD  OXl.Y  SY 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 

OFFICES  IN  EVERY  CITY  IN  THE  WORLD. 


Ihwdvf*  of  Ton  LitCRsar  1»pok-t  urr  to 


the  pu l>l Malian  wlca  writing  to  atlvr-ni-ters. 


Tol.  XX.,  No.  1] 
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MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 


\I7’E  BUY  lamp-chimneys 
"  *  by  the  dozen  ;  they  go 
on  snapping  and  popping  and 
flying  in  pieces;  and  we  go 
on  buying  the  very  same 
chimneys  year  after  year. 

Our  dealer  is  willing  to  sell 
us  a  chimney  a  week  for  every 
lamp  we  bum. 

Macbeth's  "pearl  top  "and 
"pearl  glass”  do  not  break 
from  heat ;  they  are  made  of 
tough  glass.  Try  them. 

Our  ’’Ind:*"  dewribc*  «//  lamp*  and  ihdr 
chimney*.  With  ll  you  ran  always  order 
the  right  mr  and  dupe  0/  chimney  foe  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  write*  for  iu 
A  (I  driti  Mar  pant,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  Kenaon  Why. -GILES:  “Statistic*  *how 
that  fewer  men  till  drunkard*’  grave,  than  Id  for¬ 
mer  year*.'" 

Ulus:  “  What' ’a  the  cau-e— world  growing  bet¬ 
ter)" 

GILES :  “Xo;  I  Rue*.*  cremation  ha*  something 

10  do  with  1l--.\v»  y.<*»  Bt**i*g  ir.wy. 


:  Wbooplng  Cou^b, 
Croup,  Asthura, 

:  Colds,  Bronchitis. 


jured  expre*. 


lla  waa  an  Athlete.  Judging  from  that  fel¬ 
low’s  a  pi  end  id  shoulder  and  cheat  development,  I 
•houtd 


y  that  he  waa  an  eminent  athlete.' 
"That's  Herr  Splt«no«Jle,  who  oviduct*  the  or 
cheatra  in  Wagnerian  opera. 


Ckttagr  AV.«*  J. 

MIND  AND  ML'SCLK.  ...  _  .  - „ 

.Mach  more  S*rlou..-“I\,  yon  know  that  a 
liodily  energy,  whether  menial  or  muscular,  ,„an  i»  three  eight  ha  of  an  inch  .hotter  at  night 
is  lh«  natural  outcome  of  tho  food  »e  eat.  than  in  t  ho  morn  ngf  "demanded  I>in*more.  “The 
The  engine  which  pulls  the  train  require.  «hc  “~k  *  «»nt«4e.'- rcpl.«sl  Mullins. 

*  1  1  ••  f  Mem*  4-  -  .h/cetae  .1  nlwVf  •ban  tm  ika  mnen 

finest  coal 

ill  obstruct  the  gralvs,  and  most  furnish  I  - 

Tha  Heal  Teal  for  H  wearing 

You  pay  that  Job's  patience  never 


The  fuel  rnu.st  Iw  fren  from  clinkers 


to  the  need  and  the 
quality  as  well. 


which 

llto  largest  number  of  heat  unit*  per  ton,  for 
tlio  efficiency  of  the  engine  tl<  pend*  moat 

all  upon  tho  character  of  Its  fuel.  Q|  . . u  •  “Ida  Why.  he  never  pt 

S«»  with  the  human  engine:  Food  L*  furl  *nd  of  hisetgar  in  hi*  month  Ju*«  a*  t 
It  I*  the  source  of  all  Itodily  heal  and  energy,  'nake  hi. argument  m,.*t  Impressive.' 

l  °°r  fooJ  r"ul‘*  Sn  a  ^  »'  A  Natural  Death.  -  COMW EL  . 

miserable,  weak,  irritable,  and  despondent  '  -  l>id  that  nlgguh  d!e  a  natural  death, 
brain,  shaken  nerve*,  disordered  Momach,  and  |  Msjon  Gout  t  "Ye*.  *uh;  he  «« 
an  un*ucce**ful  life.  To  live  well  one  mu»t  voting  the  Republics  ticket."-/^, 
cat  well.  The  best  food*  arc  the  natural  cereal  whose  Gin  r— "Wliat  i*  the  price 
product*  manufactured  by  the  Hattie  Creek,  naked  a  young  mao  In  a  Pari*  *h«p 
Mich.,  Sanitarium  Health  Food  Co.  These  ***11  diver  brooch  of  *xr)ui»iic  w 

choice  foods,  which  have  for  many  year*  been  U.w'nlr  . ,ran"-  ““»•**«•“  “  1 

,  V  .  .  That  *  altogether  too  much."  anal 
Mippltetl  to  tho  thousand*  of  invalid*  visiting  AmerkM;  „  pr.^nl  lo 

thin  great  institution  and  its  score  of  launch  give  you  five  francs  for  it."  "7.eo  it  w 

establishments  in  a  dozen  different  countries,  gave  **  prevent  to  your  »Utcr.*Mid 

arc  now  available  to  tho  public,  having  been  mldlmSJlto"**  "* 

placed  for  distribution  in  the  hand*  of  Irading 

groccrw  throughout  the  country.  A  Magytlou. — CmrACTS 

One  of  the  most  popular  foods  made  l>y  this  *"  atrocloua  portrait!  1*  that  the  b 
company  i*  Granola,  with  a  rich  nutty  flavor  ^iVSmethml-*  ^  ““  ,mp,' 
anti  three  times  the  food  value  of  meat.  It  i*im»iooi«atiii  k  "Ma.lam  you  m 
require*  no  cooking,  and  is  ready  for  immediate  vour  understudy  to  sit  for  you.“-0 

u*c  with  the  addition  of  fruit  juico  or  milk.  A-a/cr.  _ 

Granola  is  sold  in  pound  package*  by  lead  Literally  •»-"  Well."  said  the  mo 
mg  grocer*.  organ-grinder  a*  he  sal  on  the  top  c 

A  postal  card  from  a  reader  of  Tint  LITER-  "I'm  simply  carried  away  with  the  r 
ARY  DIGEST  bearing  the  name  of  the  grocer  ,"t> ' 
who  does  not  sell  Granola,  sent  to  the  Sani 
r.irium  Health  Food  Co..  Hattie  Creek.  Mich 
will  bring  a  free  .sample. 


1$  J\  Simple  Tcod 

and  is  easily  and  perfectly 
digestible.  Is  made  of 
the  WHOLE  WHEAT  dc- 
r^EKanudcd  of  the 
irritating  husk 

^particles,  and  is 
Rich  in  Gluten. 

If  your  grocer  don*  not 


♦  Made  only  by  Iho 

J  FRANKUN  MILLS  CO..  LOCKPORT.  N.  Y. 

•  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


ONE  CENT 

fee  .  h..r  and  a 

Tuxedo 
Oil  Heater 


Dark  Outlook  -FoRTVSE-TriLi  R 
a  dark  man  who  will  give  you  trouble 
Tnr  WIDOW  (to herself):  "Thecoul 
didn't  I  pay  hi*  bill f CArcajv  .Vorz. 


A  Misunderstanding  —A  ha*h  fall*  upon  lb. 
court.  *Lh>  you  kaow  the  pri*ouer  at  the  l*r»' 
asked  the  counsel.  "When  I've  got  the  price.  : 
know  evcrvbody  at  the  har ! “protest*  the  colonel 


I  hare  found  yoor  Bronchial  Tf*cbe* 
it  UMrful  foe  two  -me ,  and  cold*  "  Fsor. 
lien.  Queens  Colkwc,  Logon*.  K*o. 

IROWN'S  mcho 1 


lie  ChureV 
i«rnlnti  o 
Dow  3  . 
_vh*4>J 


are  asJed  to 
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from  the  witness. stand,  with  dignity.  The  colo¬ 
nel.  understand,  employ*  the  Kentucky  dialect 
Dtlroil  Journal 


If  too  want  the  cholorat  Tc.«uiiln  or  moat  beautiful 
flowers,  you  snould  write  u  Postal  Card  NOW  for 


Burpee’s  Farm  Annual  for  1900 


Not  tho  Usual  Kind  — WandiHISO  WILLIE 
"What  do  ycr  expect  ler  Chris  mils'" 

WEARY  Kac.gi.IS  "Well,  el  !m  committed  t« 
ile  island  may  be  1  11  hcv  a  watch  an  t  ham  ~-JuJft 


“The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue." 

A  haul* -tec  lank,  written  at  FORDIIOdC  FlRMS-:ho  largo*  trial  ground.  In  America.  Tell*  all 
abxU  the  best  5eeU*  That  Grow.  inrludmc  some  valuah.c  "'NEW  CRhATIONS"  lor  1900.  Liberal 
Ca»h  Prues.  Useful  Leaflets  and  New  V< »i  Pocket  Guide*  to  Soceen*  fb-e  lo  all  <  ’i«unncrs 

b  or  Ercmxii-  who  would  crow  the  choice*!  vegetable*  or  the  m-ui  hexulifUl  flower*  idtould  carefully 
■tody  "The  Leading  American  heed  Catalogue.”  Write  1 0-DA  V  .  It  Is  FRF.E. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  a85Fw*&s,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


A  Case  of  Recognition.  — -  What  on  earth  are 

you  bringing  all  those  umbrellas  in  here  lor  *" 
nsiccil  Mrs.  Van  Fashion,  a*  Mr.  Van  Fashion 
puffed  into  their  bedroom  witn  an  armtul  oi  ram- 
intcrccpto.s.  "Why.  1  thougni  that  reception  was 
due  to  night."  “Yes,  and  you  arc  afraid  the  guests 
will  steal  them,  are  your"  "Not  at  all.  1  am 
afraid  they  will  recognue  them  /.</r. 


Well,  Judge,  your  honor.  In  ready  to  enter  m< 
lea"  "Whatisitf"  "Guilty  Hj,*imf/om  Slai 


PANTASOTE 


n«  Couldn't  Stand  It.— "Judge,  your  honor." 
iuiuI  the  prisoner,  “lie  I  ore  !  enter  my  pica  I'd  like 
to  uslc  a  low  questions."  "You  have  the  court  s 
permission.'  "It  I  go  to  trial,  will  I  nave  to  sit 
ncre  uml  listen  while  tne  lawyers  ask  hypotheti¬ 
cal  quel  ions  of  the  jurors.*"  -Certainly."  "And 
then  hoar  all  the  handwritlo*  expert*.*"  "Ol 
course."  "And  follow  the  reasoning  of  the  chetn 
utry  and  insanity  expertaf  "Very  probably  * 


Outwears  leather! 

WATERPROOF.  GREASE  PROOF.  STAIR  PROOF 


e— "Harry!"  "What  is  it.  Ihir 
on  give  me  that  parlor  lamp  last 
id  I  give  it  to  yon 


r  Are  ^ 
You  a  Co*? 


One  Fact  that  waa  Certain. -"\S  ho  was  the 

scientist  who  made  the  discovery  that  naldnrs*  li 
a  sign  of  latelloct  f*  "I  don't  know  hi*  name.  Ai 
I  know  is  that  he  was  bald  "-InJ.ana /s  in  Journal 


Current  Kvents 


t  sough  to  <«•«  #  dint" 

•tool  sent  lor  »$  cc 

Sample  Pree  ! 


-The  sit  oat  mn  In  Ronlh  Africa  remains  on- 
i  hanged  ;  the  Kntish  Government  accept*  another 
offer  of  a  squadron  of  Canadian  rough  ruler*. 

— Coal-miner*  *nd  lace- worker*  in  KTanee  go  on 
strike  to  the  number  of  several  thousand. 

-Christmas  i.  celebrated  by  giving  great  din¬ 
ners  to  the  poor  ;  at  Windsor  the  tjueen  gives  a  re 
caption  to  the  soldiers*  wives  and  children. 

—The  War  Department  issue*  a  statement  show¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  relief  work  done  in  Puerto 
ICIro  ;  great  distress  still  exists  in  ports  of  the 


THB  MAN  BlitlIND  THE  BOOKS 


THE  PANTA50TH  COMPANY, 
d.ii,  l»»»t.  P.  *r«  Vi 


—The  bombardment  of  Ladysmith 
General  Jouliert  resumes  commsn 
force* ;  Gen.  Lord  Kitchener  read 
pending  the  arrival  of  Lord  Roberta 
—Small  engagement*  take  place  ii 
pine*,  resulting  in  native  loss  and  « 
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Dr.  Brown-Sequard 
on  Rheumatism 


This  renow  nr- 1  Fr 


sician  and  scientist  taught  that  rheumatism,  sleep- 
wIm,  neuralgia,  sciatica  and  kindred  disorders  of 
rcre  due  to  an  excessive  flow  of  electricity  from  the 
the  thought  that  suggested  the  invention  of  the 
by  means  of  which  this  flow  can  be  regulated  or 
the  patient’s  bed  is  insulated  by  means  of  the 


Slayton  Electric  Switch  Glass  Caster,  «..d  by  aay  u.« 
Slayton  Insulating  Spun-Glass  Insole 


FREETRIAL 
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We  append  below  a  list  of  leading  lawyers  In 
different  portions  of  the  United  States. 

Legal  business,  collections,  and  requests  for 
local  information  will  meet  with  prompt  attea- 


wr.  tsi:  A\  OLD  FkTAIILIMIIP  riBM.  •-.iiMh.H.tw.  bn  Dl  V 

IS.  Sr..ei 

•tlll.l^ani  Laargaire  I'irfilMaf.  l»crw  Is  «  rLsvw  of  %  H 

‘V  ^SVTAHjYir.  <mw  uTthe  Um*t~  mmk* 
f °V  'rw  r,“ llrnsUr*  mm4  TmUbmUU  FREE. 

PLATING  WORKS*.  240MIAMI  BUILOINC.  CINCINNATI  OHICI 

Improved  Breathing  Tube  w.  . 


CRAY  A  CO 


W.B.Hutch^on  (K-?  J-) 

Arthur  M.  Hlgglni,  Minneapolis  Minn 
John  Moffltt,  W  Dearborn  St..  Chicago.  II 
Bodolphe  Cto«fht«i(£S^J2"i“ 


Charles  Warren  .  the  Kimberley  garri*on  ma.e  a 
some  ami  capture  several  Boers. 

— Colonel  Lockett  routs  a  Pmpino  force  tear 
San  Mateo,  Luzon. 

—American  merchant  ships  with  cargoes  of  f  ir 
are  seised  by  British  cruisers  in  Delagoa  Ha* 
—Representatives  of  the  leading  aelvnllfle  *•>- 
oletlee  of  the  country  meet  in  convention  at  New 
Haven. 

— Edwin  Could  is  elected  president  of  the  r« 

Ksniinl  Produce  Kschange  Trust  Company 

New  York. 

TkurtJjy,  l>t<rmb<r  ay. 

—  Brisk  engagements  take  place  at  the  fight  m? 
centers  in  the  Transvaal;  ibe  lloeit  bomt  1 
General  Methuen's  position. 

—A  parade  of  sis  thousand  strikers  is  hel 
St.  Etienne,  France. 

—The  bodies  of  I  he  .Mime  dead  are  burie 
Arlington  National  Cemetery,  in  presence  of  ti.r 
I'rsMdent  and  members  of  the  Cabinet. 

—Addresses  are  msdo  by  President  Hadley. 
Secretary  Fairchild,  and  others,  at  the  eonvea  -n 
of  the  American  Economic  Association 
Ithaca. 

D*<emb*r  A>. 

—The  bombardment  of  Mafehlog  con, in.-  . 
Ladysmith  Is  closely  pressed  by  the  Boers 
—A  dcluchment  of  American  troops  captures 
a  rillplno  stronghold  beyond  Ms  la!  ban.  . 
makes  twenty. four  prisoners. 

—The  Naval  Board  on  Construction  adopts  1 
signs  for  three  new  battle. ships i„n 
—Natal  casualties  off  the  c.«u*t  of  Kent,  u  ! 
also  near  Cape  llattrras,  result  in  serious  los 
life. 

—  Rev.  Hylvester  Malone,  the  oldest  Rot 
Catholic  pastor  in  lltooklyn,  die.  of  pneurao 

Sufuri/jy,  /Vics»Arr>» 

—The  British  cruiser  J/’g/iriceec  Mi/fA  a  f*rr 
man  Steamer  in  llelagoa  Bay;  srliures  of  Am  r 
lean  Hour  are  also  made,  and  provoke  much  ct 
S.IS111  in  this  country. 

—The  funeral  of  General  Lawton  takes  p 
In  Manila,  and  hi.  body  is  placet  I  on  board 
transport  r*oma<  bound  for  the  United  State* 
—Favorable  replies  lo  .Secretary  Hay's  note  • 
guiding  the  "open  door  "In  China  are  recei 
from  England.  Germany,  France,  Russia,  .» 
Japan. 

Governor-General  Davis  Is  summoned  fr..- 
Puerto  llleo  to  give  Information  to  Congre*. 
gnrdlng  a  permanent  form  of  gi>v«rnnient  for  the 
island. 

—A  tiro  In  Chicago  <aoses  •  damage 

Sunday,  Drumhfr  ji. 

—Several  small  engagement*  take  place  In  Born  I. 
Africa,  anti  a  British  cavalry  reconnaissance  ft  in 
Dordrecht  is  repulsed  ;  Adalbert  H.  Hay.  the  new 
United  States  consul,  (saves  London  for  Prstor  . 

—  Pope  Leo.  in  an  nddresstohisentoursge.de. 
ignntes  Cardinal  Gotti  as  his  successor. 

—Rev.  Hr.  Pure**  accepts  the  cal!  to  the  5  , 
torute  of  the  Fifth  Avenus  Presbyterian  Chun 
— Tho  Irish- American  societies  of  New  Y 
hold  a  mass-meeting  to  denounce  England's  n.r 
in  the  Transvaal. 
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The  Marshall-Johntoa  Match. 

In  the  match  i*tw«n  F.  J.  Marshall,  champion 
o!  the  Brooklyn  Cbe»-CiuL.  -nd  Si.  Jonnston. 
champion  of  Chicago,  the  More  Mantis  at  the  time 
of  going  to  press  Mai  shall,  jj  Johnston,  ■  i 
Draws,  i. 


Moser.  Malvern,  la.;  T.  R-  l*emson.  Asheville.  X. 

C. .  Mr*.  S.  H  V>  right.  Tate.  li*. 

«;7  (only):  J.  F.  Cahill.  Philadelphia;  W.  R. 

Conn  be.  Lakeland.  Fla.;  Dr.  G  S.  Henderson. 
Jackson,  Mo.;  the  Rev.  F.  VV  Keeler.  Depauvil'.e. 

N.  Y.;  the  Rev.  S.  M  Morion.  D.D .  Effingham.  IIS  . 
the  Rev  A.  J  Dysterhctt,  St.  Clan.  Minn.,  the 
Hon.  b  D.  ISstd-U.  St  John*.  Mich  :  'V.  H  Greely, 

Boston;  W.  II  Heilig.  Mroua.botg,  Pa..  F.  B. 

Osgood.  North  Conway.  N  H  ;  s  the  S..  Auburn- 
dale.  Mass  ;  B.  C.  Routfc,  San  Sato.  Tex. 

Comment*  («?):  "Easy.  but  not  without  merit  " 

-M  W.  H.,  “Entitled  to  praise  and  price*— I.  W. 

It.;  -  Very  good"— C.  K.  O.;  “A  perfect  l««-rr'- 
P.  il.  J  ;  'Very  clever  *-F  S.  F.;  -Easy,  but  pure 
and  pretty"—  J.  G.  L.;  "Clean  and  beautiful*— A 
K-;  "Fine  K.  E.  H;  “Too  easy,  seen  at  a  glance” 

-B.  M.;  “Simple  and  neat  '-J.  F  C\;  Pretty  ar¬ 
rangement  of  an  old  ale*'— \V.  R.  C.;  "Good  and 
tough  *-Dr.  G.  S  II. 

"A  problem  of  the  highest  orde r"-M.  \V. 

II.; -A  brilliant  and  bewildering  beauty"— I.  W. 

B.;  "Elegant "— C  R.  «l  ;  "The  mate  in  two  spoil* 
the  problem,  otherwise  a  capital  one"— F.  II.  J. 
“Perfect,  except  the  two-move  variation "— F.  S. 

P.;  "Fine  problem  and  difficult ;  the  Et  mate*  are 
of  the  lines!  variety  "-M.  M.;  “Beautiful  male*“- 
J.  G.  L;  -Highly  commendable "-A  K.;  "</uite 
difficult  “-R.  E.  H.;  "Interesting  and  beautiful"- 

D.  W.  L.;  "Pirst -class  withoot  a  doubt"— G.  P.; 

"A  piece  of  line  strategy  Dr.  II.  W.  P.;  "Vana- 
tioc*  very  Intricate  and  cleverly  designed  ”— B.  M. 

Triangular  College  League. 

••Old  Pur"  Wins. 

The  first  annual  Tournament  of  what  Is  to  be  «j  K« 
known  as  the  Triangular  College  League,  com-  J*  jj  * 
posed  of  six  players  from  the  univetsities  of  p 
lirown.  Cornell,  and  Pennsylvania,  was  played  in  •?  P-< 
the  room,  of  the  Manhattan  Che- Club.  New  '• 
Yorh  City,  beginning  December  if.  The  conies-  n  H  ■ 
tants  were  i  C.  H.  I -eater  and  H.  N.  Davts  (Brown);  M  I* 
L.  A.  Karpinshi  and  K.  H.  Riedel  (Cornell);  K.  B.  **  " 
Griffith  and  J.  8.  F rani  is  (Pennsylvania).  Hlach 

PULL  HCORR.  «•  ••• 

Hr,.  I.'U.  J?  52 

Pennsylvania . . .  *  • 


CHESS. 

communications  for  this  Department  should 
be  addressed  :  -Chess  Editor,  LlTENAKV 

Digest." 


Problem  44a 


The  Vienna  Tournament. 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press,  the  record  of  the 
National  Masters'  Tournament  is  as  follows; 

.Vj me.  H  i' it.  /ail/.  |  A>W,  II  ',W.  Lo  1/. 

Alapra . .  4  l*0P»el . .  4 

A) bin .  4  4  !  Frock.. ... . .  S 

Bro<l y . j  3  iSchlechter  .... 

Korte  . jl»  4*4  bill  wart* .  sK 

Mario .  >S  4!>  Wolf .  j  j 

Marocey .  y  t  jJSlnkl . .  4 


BY  E.  P.  Bfu_ 

Best  Twft.rr  ”  FiVtbjlt  jhJ  Fir/J  Toarney 
Black— Nine  Pieces 


TwrSTY-SIXTH  GAM*  OP  TMK  PittAL*. 

Falk  beer  Counter  Gambit. 

rsor.  a.s.  ra.  j.  a.  I  rsnr.  *.*.  nx.  J.  a. 
Hire ik oca.  Tai’WiaiDCB. 1  uiT<  mcock.  tkowsbiim; 

If*  lit.  Ht«k. 
i|  Ki-H,  B—  II* 
jh  K  R-ORs<j  P-kKt« 
47  Ki  O,  P-D  k  4 
•t  k-Ki  ,  OK-  Ha) 

Nkir  Hi  k  <b 

loKtiK  K-Ollsq 


HU<*. 

P-K  4 


White-Eight  Piece*. 
White  mutes  In  two  move* 


Problem  443. 

Bv  N.  Harbor. 

Best  Thr*e-er  ”  Fiv/Mi  a nJ  FUU  Tourney 
Black— Nine  Piece* 


Barry  a  Fine  Play. 

The  New  York  differ  gives  as  one  of  Its  prob. 
lama  the  position  in  the  recent  game  between  Fill*, 
bury  and  J.  K.  Barry,  the  Boston  champion,  when 
the  latter  announced  mate  in  thirteen  moves) 

W»m  1  (It)  K  on  K  K  (Jon  K  K  ,;  Bon  <J 
k*  on  k  s<|  and  K  7 ;  P*  on  K  B  4,  K  Kt  #,  K  K  ,. 
V  B  j,  V  k  .. 

BLACK  (P) .  k  on  K  kt  so ;  Q  on  Q  Kt  , ;  It.  on 
k  H  4.  V  H  4 .  k  on  K  B  *q  ;  I’s  on  K  Kt  *  K  Kj ,  y  j 
and  s.  V  B  1,  g  R  v 


IXPtVtDCAL  Scour.* 


Intercollegiate  Chew  Tournament. 

Harvard  Wot* 

The  eighth  annual  match  Mem  the  Chess- 
representative*  of  Columbia.  Harvard.  Yale,  and 
Princeton  was  played  fa  New  York  City,  during 
Chri.tRMs  week. 

Full  S*'«*re  of  thf  Match. 

WV*e.  /-* tt.\  H  r*.  1**1. 

Harvard . 9  )  Yale . j  7 

Columbia . ih  j4  Princeton . *H  io,4 

I  ft  DIVIDUAL  Storks. 


Solution  of  Problems 


"Maxims  and  Hints  for  Chess-Players." 

We  have  received  from  Will  H.  Lyons,  Newport. 
Ky„  a  little  booklet,  beautifully  printed,  cuntam- 
mg  "Maxim*  and  Hint*  for  Chsss-Players,"  by 
Richsrd  Penn,  P.R.S.  (reprinted  from  the  t8«g 
London  Edition) ;  "A  Fasciculus  of  Chess.Wrtn- 
kles,"  bv  Capt.  H.  A.  Kennedy;  and  "The  Moral* 
of  Chess."  by  Benjsmm  Pranklln. 

Tbe  first  of  these  Is  what  may  be  called  a  phil¬ 
osophical  treatise  cn  the  temperament  of  a  Chess¬ 
player.  As  an  example,  the  first  paragraph  reads; 
“Win  as  often  ss  you  can.  but  never  make  any 
display  of  Insulting  Joy  on  the  occasion.  When 
yon  can  not  win— lose  (tho  you  may  not  like  it) 
with  good  temper."  Another  paragraph  advises 
the  player  not  to  be  alarmed  about  the  atato  of 
your  adversarr's  health,  when,  after  losing  two 
or  three  games,  he  complaint  of  having  a  bad 
headache,  or  of  feeling  very  unwell.  If  he  should 
win  the  next  game,  you  will  probably  hear  no 
more  of  this."  The  “Conclusion"  Is  worth  keep, 
mg  in  our  scrap-book  :  "Chess  hold,  forth  to  the 
philosopher  relaxation  from  his  several  studies. — 
to  the  disappointed  man.  relief  from  unavailing 
recret.— and  to  the  rich  and  idle,  an  Inexhaustible 
source  of  amusement  and  occupation  "  The 
■Fasciculus”  tsa  satire,  and,  as  the  quotation  puts 
it,  "Satire  oft  hit*  the  mark  when  logic  fall*" 
Altogether  it  Is  a  very  delightful  book,  full  of  good 
thing* 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


A  “GREAT  DIPLOMATIC  TRIUMPH**  FOR  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

IIE  report  that  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany.  Russia, 
Italy,  and  Japan  have  promised  to  give  our  Government 
written  agreement*  to  maintain  the  "open  door"  in  China  i* 
hulled  by  many  of  the  prevt  as  that  of  an  epoch-making  diplo¬ 
matic  victory.  The  New  York  Journal oj  Commerce  say*  that 
this  achievement  will  be,  when  completed,  "one  of  the  m<>st  im¬ 
portant  diplomatic  negotiation*  of  our  time.-  Each  of  these 
notion*  ugrees.  according  to  the  report,  to  respect  the  present 
treaty  right*  with  China  held  by  each  of  the  other  nations ;  in 
other  word*,  no"  sphere  of  influence'’  shall  bar  out  the  merchants 
of  any  of  these  seven  powers  from  regions  to  which  they  have 
access  under  treaty  with  China.  As  England  has  seemed  lobe 
on  the  verge  of  war  several  times  in  her  efforts  to  insure  the 
"open  door"  in  Chinn,  nnd  her  action  since  has  been  generally 
construed  as  a  con/cssion  of  inability  to  effect  her  purpose  in  op- 
|Misition  to  the  Russian  program  of  "spheres of  influence,"  Secre¬ 
tary  Hay's  achievement  has  caused  all  the  more  surprise.  The 
Chieugo  Titnet' Herald  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "there  ha* 
never  been  a  more  brilliant  and  important  achievement  in  diplo¬ 
macy.  '* 

Great  things  arc  predicted  as  a  result  of  this  agreement.  If 
the  “spheres  of  influence  "  are  no  longer  to  conflict  with  commer¬ 
cial  freedom,  it  is  assumed  that  China  will  be  far  more  certain  of 
preservation  ns  a  nation;  that  a  situation  which  threatened  a 
great  European  war  is  removed :  and  that  the  United  States  will 
greatly  expand  its  influence  and  trade  in  the  far  East.  The 
Philadelphia  Press  says:  "The  Spanish-Amcncan  war  bulks 
large  in  the  public  imagination,  but  when  the  results  of  Presi¬ 
dent  McKinley's  Administration  come  to  he  valued  in  history  it 
may  easily  be  that  the  agreement  announced  yesterday  1  y  Secre¬ 
tary  Hay  in  regard  to  Chinese  trade  will  seem  the  larger  achieve¬ 
ment  and  the  more  important  triumph.’’  The  Boston  Herald . 


which  has  not  hesitated  to  criticize  the  Administration  at  times, 
says  of  Secretary  Hay:  "We  wish  to  heartily  commend  him  for 
what  he  has  done,  and  do  so  with  all  the  more  warmth  for  tlic 
reason  that  there  is  a  good  deal  in  the  policy  of  the  present  Ad¬ 
ministration  which  merits  only  condemnation."  The  Boston 
7 r amen says : 

"It  is  understood  that  certain  of  the  European  powers  more 
than  hinted  that  it  would  Ik-  us  well  for  us  and  more  agreeable  to 
them  if  we  would  take  some  Chinese  territory  and  start  a  'sphere 
of  influence  '  for  ourselves.  With  this  proposal,  the  acceptance 
of  which  would  indeed  hove  constituted  a  new  departure  in  our 
diplomacy,  our  Government  was  too  wine  to  agree.  As  a  result 
of  refusing  it.  we  have  an  infinitely  wider  scope  in  the  Chinese 
markets  than  wc  should  have  had  with  a  'sphere  of  influence '  in 
competition  with  half  a  dozen  other  '  spheres. '  " 

The  New  York  Tribune  can  not  see  why  any  nation  should 
care  to  seize  any  part  of  China  with  its  teeming  population  and 
attempt  to  govern  it.  For  purely  sclflsh  reasons,  say*  The 
Tribune,  it  is  easier  to  let  the  Chinese  govern  themselves  while 
the  outside  government*  remain  content  with  capturing  tho 
trade.  Tho  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  think*  that  the 
agreement  will  almost  enforce  itself.  It  says: 

"The  really  large  fact  is  that  we  have  succeeded  in  binding 
the  power*  to  the  principle  of  tho  open  door  to  trade  that  is.  of 
equal  opportunity  for  commerce  among  all  nations — not  only  a* 
to  us.  but  among  themselves.  This  was  n  natural  result  which 
all  desired,  but  it  ha*  an  important  consequence.  It  gives  every 
power  strong  interest  in  preserving  the  status  quo  in  China,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  cloning  of  nnv  part  of  it  to  the  trade  of  tho 
w*>rld  by  taking  it  out  of  tho  *copo  of  this  gcncrul  agreement. 
Power*  that  have  been  eager  for  dismemberment  of  China  in 
order  to  secure  the  trade  of  part  of  it.  will  lx*  eager  now  to  pre¬ 
vent  dismemberment  in  order  to  keep  the  trade  of  the  whole." 

The  Philadelphia  Record,  to  show  how  our  trade  with  Chinn  i* 
growing,  quotes  the  following  table  from  tho  report  of  the  in¬ 
spector-general  of  custom*  of  China.  Il  will  be  seen  that  while 
China's  trade  with  Great  Britain.  India,  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
Macao,  the  Straits  Settlements,  nnd  British  America  showed  a 
shrinkage  in  each  case,  her  trade  with  the  United  States  showed 
a  striking  advance.  Here  is  tlic  table : 

— ItHikwun  tael*.— 


lloogkotir  •  . . . . 

.  8. A 

(itMt  Britain . 

. . . . . . 

7  *  *  *•  » 

J»P“ . 

India 

. W.*64.»*4 

tj. 

lo.8j7.7j8 

».«•?. 71 7 
VifoOkirB 

United  State* . . 

('nndnrnt  of  Fttronr 

. . . 13.440. 3OI 

Macao.... . . . 

Straits  Settlements . . 

British  America . 

. a . «...  6,(04.019 

1.064.91* 

AU  other  countries . 

Grand  totals . 

.  . ».U$*t94 

4.106.438 

»l?.74'.t*7 

"  If  Americans  shall  not  get  their  fnll  share  of  trade  under  the 
new  arrangement. “says  The  Record,  “they  will  have  themselves 
to  blame. " 

The  Boston  Journal  thinks  that  this  diplomatic  triumph  would 
never  have  been  won  if  the  United  States  had  not  so  recently 
shown  its  military  power.  The  Chicago  Evening  Post  thinks, 
too.  that  our  "physical  presence"  in  the  far  East,  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  "  lent  potency  to  our  arguments."  Some  one  of  the  powers 
may  wish  to  break  its  word  in  this  matter  when  it  becomes  con¬ 
venient  to  do  so.  but.  says  the  New  York  Sun,  "before  that  timo 
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arrives,  we  also  shall  have  naval  fortresses  in  the  harbor  of 
Manila  and  elsewhere  in  the  Philippines,  and  it  will  be  the  fault  of 
our  Navy  Department  and  of  Congress  if  we  do  not  also  possess 
a  navy  adequate  to  the  enforcement  of  our  treaty  rights  in  Chin,  a 
and  of  fidelity  to  written  agreements  on  the  part  of  foreign 
powers." 

Not  all  the  press,  however,  thinks  Secretary  Hay's  work  such 
a  remarkable  achievement.  The  New  York  Press,  a  stanch  ad¬ 
vocate  of  protection,  thinks  that  the  “diplomatic  triumph"  puts 
us  in  a  pretty  predicament.  It  says. 

vNow.  then,  what  is  to  be  our  reply  to  Hu  rope  when  it  comes 
to  ask  how  the  door  swings  in  the  dismembered  Spanish  empire 
in  response  to  our  similar  inquiry  concerning  the  portals  of  the 
dismembered  Chinese  empire?  Great  Britain  in  the  last  recorded 
year  of  Sjianish  dominion  sold  to  the  Philippines  goods  worth 
$2,467,090,  Germany  goods  worth  $744.42$.  Prance  goals  worth 
$J5«>.7'W.  against  our  $162,446.  Our  position  in  the  archipel¬ 
ago  is  liko  Russia’s  in  Manchuria — entirely  military.  We  sell 
the  people  nothing,  the  trade  which  has  ‘followed  the  flag’  con¬ 
sisting  mostly  of  beer  and  other  creature  comforts  for  the  soldiers. 
So  when  wo  shut  the  door  ut  Manila,  as  wo  are  bound  to  do  after 
closing  that  at  San  Juan  do  Puerto  Rico,  what  sort  of  double 
knock  may  wo  expect  from  those  of  whom  wo  are  just  asking 
assurances  that  they  will  keep  their  doors  open  at  Talicn-Wun. 
Chiao-Chou,  and  Yunnan?" 

''  lie  Philadelphia  Recor,!  is  astonished  to  see  Mr.  McKinley 
tr..dging  along  under  n  free-trade  banner,  but  says  "What  is 
still  more  ustonisliing  is  the  docility  with  which  the  jwrty  of 
protection  appears  to  follow  him."  The  New  Orleans  Picayune 
suggests  another  move  for  the  Administration 

"Now  that  tho  United  States  have  In-come  an  Asiatic  power, 
and  uro  ciuimitig  all  tho  rights  and  privileges  |>ertaining  to  the 
so-much-talked -of -open-door  policy  for  American  citizens  in 
China,  it  would  bo  extremely  inconsistent  to  expect  to  be  jxrr- 
mitted  to  close  tho  doors  of  this  country  against  the  Chinese. 


Tlir  ESCarrO  COW  (with  •polo*!'*  to  Dupre). 

—  The  Pettier  Times. 

The  new  national  policy  of  imperialism  promises  t<»  create  a  crop 
of  v^-.ations  and  trouble-breeding  international  questions." 

The  Springfield  Republican  thinks  that  the  exclamations  over 
Secretary  Hay's  great  victory  betray  intellectual  shallowness. 
It  says : 

“No  possible  harm  can  come  from  getting  Russia.  Germany, 
and  France  to  promise  to  dc  good,  or  to  repeat  assurances  of  good 
conduct  they  have  already  made  public,  but  to  suppose  that  such 
assurances,  politely  written  and  most  blandly  tendered,  really 
amount  to  anything  in  themselves  seems  rather  funny." 


No  pledge  given  by  our  Government.  The  Republican  points 
out.  can  be  binding  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  all 
the  other  nations  know  it.  Whenever  Russia,  for  example,  "gets 
ready  to  change  policies  regarding  the  ‘open  door, '  the  Czar  can 
justly  answer  any  remonstrance  by  the  United  States  by  point¬ 
ing  to  the  fact  that  our  Government  is  under  no  pledge  itself." 
The  real  situation,  says  The  Republican,  is  not  changed  at  all 
by  these  polite  notes,  and  the  only  assurance  of  an  "open  door  “ 
still  rests  uj«»n  our  ability  to  keep  it  open  by  force.  It  continues 

"Diplomacy  has  done  nothing  to  change  the  situation,  while 
the  Government  has  gone  far  toward  placing  itself  in  a  position 
where,  to  be  consistent,  it  must  guarantee  by  military  force  the 
territorial  integrity  of  China,  or  share  in  a  possible  partition. 
Underneath  this  showy  concern  for  the  interests  of  American 
trade  and  capital  in  the  far  Past  there  is  a  steady  movement 
toward  militarism.’' 

SECRETARY  GACE  AND  “PET  BANKS." 

WO  recent  act s  <>f  the  Secretary  of  tho  Treasury  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  tho  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  (under  the 
control,  it  is  said,  of  men  connected  with  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany)  have  amused  a  storm  of  criticism  fr<>m  the  opposition 
press,  and  have  led  even  sotno  Republican  papers  to  question 
the  proprictyof  the  Secretary souursc.  Both  houses  of  Congress 
have  adopted  resolution*  asking  Mr.  Gage  for  copies  of  all  let¬ 
ter*.  agreements.  pa]»crs.  or  documents  that  have  passed  since 
March  4.  1*97.  between  the  Treasury  Department,  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  City  Bank  or  the  Hanover  National  Bank,  also  of  New 
York  and  suj»posed  to  lx*  closely  connected  with  the  National 
City.  What  the  press  consider  the  more  serious  of  t he  two 
charge*  is  one  made  in  connection  with  the  sale  last  July  to  the 
National  City  Bank,  by  tho  Treasury  Department,  of  the  old 
custom-house  projxTty  in  New  York  City.  Tho  ]udiauu|x>lis 
Sentinel  (iK-ni.)  gives  the  circumstances  of  tho  sulc  ns  follows  . 

"This  sale  was  made  under  a  special  net  of  Congress,  which 
provided  that  tho  Government  should  continue  to  occupy  it  us  a 
tenant,  and  pay  the  purchaser  a  rental  equal  to  4  per  cent,  of  the 
purchase  price.  The  sale  was  for  $3,26$. am  The  president  of 
the  National  City  Bank,  it  is  said,  went  to  Washington  with  a 
certified  check  for  It.  32$.  330  on  his  own  hank,  which  whs  pre¬ 
sented  to  Secretary  Gagv.  and  immediately  returned  hy  him  for 
deposit  in  the  National  City  Bank.  By  this  payment  of  nil  but 
$40.0110  of  the  purchase- money  the  hank  became  the  owner  of  the 
building,  and  the  Government  becomes  its  tenant  at  $130.1x10  a 
year.  The  bank  has  in  fuel  never  paid  out  a  cent  All  of  its 
money  is  in  its  vaults  for  use,  and  hns  been  all  the  time.  And 
altho  the  sale  is  actually  made  the  deeds  have  not  lx*cn  passed— 
theoretically  because  of  the  $40. 000  still  unpaid— but  evidently 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  property  in  the  name  of  the  federal 
Government,  and  thereby  exempting  it  from  local  taxation.  This 
is  a  most  extraordinary  transaction  throughout." 

The  New  York  ll'orht  ( Ind.  Deni.),  after  reciting  these  alle¬ 
gations.  quotes  from  the  Revised  Statutes  to  show’  that  the  law 
directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  deposit  money  received 
from  the  sale  of  Government  property  in  the  Treasury,  and  that 
if  he  fails  to  do  v»  he  is  liable  to  fino  and  imprisonment.  The 
IVarU  savs : 

”l.  Sec.  361s.  «,f  Revised  Statutes  provides  that ’all  proceeds  of 
sales  of  old  material,  condemned  Mores,  supplies,  or  other  prop¬ 
erty  of  any  kind  shall  be  deposited  and  covered  into  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts  .  .  .  and  shall  not  be  withdrawn  or 
applied  except  in  consequence  of  a  subsequent  appropriation 
made  by  law.’ 

"2.  Chapter  337  of  the  statutes  enacted  hy  the  Fifty-fifth  Con¬ 
gress — the  law  providing  for  the  sale  of  the  New  York  custom 
house  says  that: 

‘"'I  f  cretary of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  .  .  .  directed  .  .  . 
to  d<  »  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  ...  in  the  United  States 
Tre-  is  miscellaneous  receipts.  ’ 

"fc  -1  617  of  the  Revised  Statutes  says  that  the  proceeds 
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of  such  sales  shall  be  '  paid  by  the  officer  or  agent  receiving  the 
same  into  the  Treasury  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible.’" 

The  same  paper  quotes  a  statement  by  Secretary  Gage  to  the 
Philadelphia  North  American  in  which  he  said:  “The  proceeds 
of  the  custom  house  in  New  York  were  deposited  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  City  Bank.  My  action  was  within  the  law  and  the  proprie¬ 
ties”  ;  and  then  quotes  Chief  Justice  Waite  and  Justice  McKenna 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  who  hold  that  money  paid 


“IT'S  A  I.OXO  I.AXE  THAT  HAS  IfO  Tl'M.* 

During  ihc  Spanish- American  War  Secretary  (lag*  wa»  riven  the  credit 
ot  Inspiring  much  crltklam  <>f  the  War  Department.—  Tb*  iMnnt  ,VV«ri 

inton  bank  that  is  n  designated  depository  for  Government  fund* 
can  not  l»o  considered  to  bo  paid  into  the  Treasury.  In  u  deci¬ 
sion  handed  down  in  1*79  Chief  Justice  Waite  said  . 

The  position  assumed  is  to  our  minds  wholly  untenable.  The 
designated  depositories  are  intended  a*  places  for  the  deposit  of 
the  public  moneys  of  the  United  State* — that  is  to  say.  moneys 
In-longing  to  tho  United  Stutes.  .  .  .  A  It  ho  deposited  with  a 
hank  that  was  a  designated  depository,  it  was  not  paid  into  the 
Treasury.” 

The  World  Says  of  Justice  McKenna's  opinion  • 

"Only  last  October  the  Supreme  Court,  voicing  its  sentiments 
in  an  opinion  handed  down  by  Associate  Justico  McKenna,  for¬ 
merly  Attorncy-Gcnerul  of  the  United  States,  reaffirmed  the  de¬ 
cision  of  Chief  Justice  Waite  and  settled  for  all  time  the  status 
of  tho  national  hank  and  the  relationship  of  tho  national-bank 
depository  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

"Justice  McKenna  declares  thut  the  Government  can  not  be 
held  responsible  for  the  money,  because,  ultho  it  had  been  placed 
in  a  regularly  designated  depository,  it  could  not  be  held  to  have 
been  ‘covered  into  the  United  States  Treasury.’  ” 

The  World  then  quotes  from  section  5.490  of  the  Revised  Stat¬ 
utes  ns  follows : 

'•  Kvery  officer  or  other  person  charged  by  an  act  of  C<mgrc»*  with  the 
safekeeping  of  the  public  money*  who  fait*  to  keep  aafelv  the  «sme.  with- 
out  .  .  .  depositing  in  banks  or  exchanging  for  other  funds  than  **  spe¬ 
cially  i»l lowed  by  taw.  shall  be  guilty  of  emheolement  of  the  money  *0  .  .  . 
deposited  or  exchanged  ;  and  shall  be  Imprisoned  not  less  than  six  months 
nor  more  than  ten  years,  and  fined  in  n  sum  of  money  equal  to  the  amount 
so  ini  berried." 

T he  1 1 'or Id  makes  the  following  comment 

"Mr.  Gago  docs  not  merely  deny  the  facts.  He  admits  them. 
And  in  defense  and  explanation  he  offers  nothing  but  the  bald 
and  meaningless  assertion  that  he  acted  ’within  the  law  and 
within  tho  proprieties.’ 

"There  is  therefore  no  necessity  for  an  investigation  of  this 
purt  of  tho  Standard  Oil  bank  scandals.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  delay.  Mr.  Gage  should  resign,  and  that  at  once.  Mr 
McKinley  has  all  the  necessary  facts  now— the  clearly  worded 
statutes  and  Mr.  Gage's  clear  admission.  Everyday  that  Mr. 
McKinley  (icrmits  him  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  is  one  day  more  of  the  public  spectacle  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  shielding  a  member  of  his  Cabinet  who  has 


beeu  caught  red-handed  violating  the  laws  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  money." 

The  Washington  Timet  (Dem.)  says: 

"  Rather  a  serious  state  of  affairs,  we  should  say  l  It  is  to  bo 
remarked  that  it  is  one  which  is  calling  down  denunciations  even 
from  Republican  organs  not  usually  squeamish  about  the  legality 
or  honesty  of  things  done  by  or  in  the  interest  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  its  financial  associates.  Every  leading  journal  in 
Chicago,  with occ  exctqrtion.  joins  in  the  note  of  general  indig¬ 
nation.  and.  in  short,  an  impression  has  been  created  which 
neither  Mr.  Hanna  nor  Mr.  McKinley  will  venture  to  ignore. 
Congress  certainly  wili  have  to  take  some  notice  of  the  matter  or 
members  will  be  afraid  to  face  their  constituents  next  summer. 
It  is  a  bad  Iwisinc**.  and  for  the  reputation  of  the  country  we  are 
sincerely  sorry  that  anything  of  the  kind  has  happened,  or  could 
happen." 

Thu  Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  a  strongly  Republican  paper,  says: 

"Should  Mr.  Gage  resolve  to  quit  the  Cabinet  and  the  service 
of  a  people  which  good-humoredly  but  firmly  declines  to  regard 
him  as  ,1  financial  genius,  im  otic  outside  the  diminishing  Mug¬ 
wump  coterie  would  lament  his  departure  ;  the  Republican  Party 
would  feel  a  sense  of  relief,  and  the  nation  would  proceed  upon 
its  way  rejoicing.” 

Tho  Chicago  Journal  |lnd>.  *«y»: 

"A  whole  encyclopedia  of  anti-trust  speeches,  •planks,'  and 
interviews  would  not  dispel  the  wholly  justifiable  suspicion  which 
the  actions  of  the  Treasury  in  the  past  week  have  created.  Mr. 
Gage  has  done  the  Administration  more  harm  than  any  of  its 
adherent* or  it*  enemies.  Even  Hanna  falls  short  of  his  achieve¬ 
ment  in  this  direction.” 

The  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.i  says  thut  "on  the  question  of 
law  involved  the  Secretary  has  probably  not  seen  the  end  of  the 
matter.  He  may  have  ample  defense  for  his  course,  but  it  is  not 
apparent  on  the  face  of  the  statute*.”  Many  of  the  Republican 
(taper*  seem  to  be  waiting  for  tho  action  of  Congress  before  com¬ 
menting  on  this  phase  of  the  matter. 

The  other  act  of  the  Secretary  which  has  stirred  up  eonsidern- 
blc  discussion  was  the  dc|*»sit  of  certain  Government  funds  in 
tho  National  City  Bank  in  order  to  relievo  the  money  situation 
during  the  recent  Wall  Street  panic.  Every  one  admits  that  the 
Secretary  had  a  perfect  legal  right  to  make  this  deposit,  and 
many  paper*  believe  that  he  performed  a  platu  duty  iu  thus  pre¬ 
venting  further  disaster.  The  National  City  Bunk  was  by  this 
act  made  the  distributing  agent  to  other  hanks  furnishing  the 
securities  demanded,  all  the  deposit*  being  first  placed  with  it. 
and  being  distributed  by  it  according  to  the  Secretary's  orders 
day  by  day. 

Secretary  Gage,  in  an  interview,  has  made  tho  following  ex¬ 
planation  : 

"The  National  City  Bank  having  given  us  the  largest  security, 
it  was  but  logical  for  us  to  designate  that  hank  as  the  gathering 
and  clistributing  point  for  our  funds.  We  informed  the  hank  of 
our  intentions,  and  that  we  would  give  them  daily  instructions 
concerning  the  distributions  of  the  money  to  the  other  banks  that 
had  given  tts  the  additional  security.” 

The  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep. ).  however,  thinks  that  n  change 
of  policy  would  be  wise.  It  says: 

"A  policy  of  governmental  interference  in  financial  affairs  for 
the  benefit  of  stock-market  speculators  is  not  viewed  with  favor 
by  the  public.  It  prefer*  that  the  Government  should  remain 
neutral.  This  preference  is  shared  by  The  Tribune.  It  believes 
it  neither  right  nor  expedient  for  the  Government  to  attempt  to 
bolster  up  a  sagging  stock  market  by  exhibiting  gross  favoritism 
to  a  particular  bank.  It  is  t<«»  big  a  contract.  The  Government 
may  be  harmed  more  than  the  stock  market  is  helped." 

The  New  York  Financial  Chronicle  suggests  that  Congress 
devise  some  law  that  will  apply  when  the  money  market  needs 
relief  from  the  Treasury,  so  that  the  Secretary  will  not  Ik*  assailed 
with  criticism  every  time  he  tries  to  stop  a  panic.  The  New 
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York  Evening  Post  warmly  indorses  this  proposition.  Secretary 
Gage,  it  is  reported,  favors  a  law  authorizing  the  Treasury  to 
exact  interest  payments  on  Government  funds  deposited  in  na¬ 
tional  banks,  a  law  which  ISradstreet' s  thinks  would  incite  the 
national  banks  to  find  other  ways  of  relieving  light-money  situa¬ 
tions  instead  of  looking  to  the  Treasury  f«»r  deposits.  At  present 
the  banks  holding  Government  deposits  pay  no  interest  for  the 
use  of  the  money,  while  the  Government  continues  to  pay  the 
lianks  interest  on  the  bonds  which  they  have  put  upas  security— 
an  arrangement  which  is  generally  considered  very  advan¬ 
tageous  for  the  banks. 

Some  of  the  papers  hold  that  the  Republican  precedents  are 
against  such  dealings  with  the  banks.  The  New  York  Tribune 
(Rep.)  finds  that  Mr.  Windom,  President  Harrison's  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  in  his  report  of  December.  1M9,  set  forth  many 
objections  to  the  policy,  saying: 

"The  deposit  of  public  funds  to  an  amount  largely  in  excess  of 
the  needs  of  the  public  service  is  wholly  unjustifiable.  Such  a 
policy  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  act  of  August  6.  1*46.  which 
contemplates  a  Sub-Treasury  independent  of  the  !>ank«. 

"It  necessarily  involves  temptation  to  favoritism  of  the  most 
objectionable  character. 

"  It  makes  the  Treasury  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the 
banks,  on  account  of  the  difficult  and  delicate  task  of  withdraw¬ 
ing  the  deposit*  when  wanted  without  creating  serious  disturb¬ 
ance  of  financial  condition*. 

"It  involves  the  exercise  of  a  most  dangerous  power  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  whereby  he  may.  if  so  disposes),  ex¬ 
pand  or  contract  the  currency  at  will,  and  in  the  interest  of  cer¬ 
tain  favorites  whom  he  may  select. 

"  It  is  grossly  unjust  to  the  Government  to  grant  the  free  use 
of  its  money,  while  it  pays  to  the  very  parties  thus  fuvored  4  and 
4.5  per  cent,  interest  on  its  own  bonds  which  arc  pledged  as  se¬ 
curity  for  the  money  thus  received. 

"There  seems  to  lie  no  excuse  for  this  policy  when  the  Treas¬ 
ury  could  use  the  same  money  in  the  purchase  of  bonds,  and 
thereby  return  it  to  circulation  and  save  a  large  part  of  the  in¬ 
terest. 

"  It  is  manifestly  unfair  to  the  people  to  give  the  bank*  the  use 
of  their  money  for  nothing,  while  they  are  required  by  the  bunks 
to  pay  from  0  to  8  per  cent,  for  it. 

"  Rad  us  these  features  of  such  a  policy  are.  a  more  serious  ob¬ 
jection  is  found  in  the  difficulty  and  danger  encountered  in  the 
withdrawal  of  such  excessive  deposits.  Money  thus  deposited 
goes  at  once  into  the  channels  of  trade,  and  business  is  adjusted 
to  the  increased  supply.  A  sudden  or  injudicious  withdrawal 
would  bo  felt  fur  more  severely  by  the  large  class  of  business 
borrowers  than  by  the  banks.  The  latter  are  money-lenders,  and 
a  stringency  muy  only  increase  their  rates  and  add  to  their  prof¬ 
its.  while  the  former,  having  based  their  business  venture*  upon 
the  accommodation*  afforded  by  the  banks,  maybe  utterly  ruined 
when  such  accommodations  are  suddenly  withdrawn." 

The  occasion  for  Mr.  Windom’*  declaration*  was  the  action  of 
Secretary  Fairchild,  of  President  Cleveland’s  Cabinet,  who  in¬ 
creased  the  deposit*  in  lianks  from  $20,000,000  to  nearly  $62,000.- 
000.  Mr.  McKinley  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  at  the  time  of  Secretary  Fairchild’s  action,  and  spoke 
emphatically  about  it.  A*  Secretary  Gage  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  his  recent  action  is  indorsed  by  the  President  and  Cabi¬ 
net.  Mr.  McKinley's  former  expressions  are  of  considerable 
interest.  The  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  finds  that  in  The 
Congressional  Record  of  February  29,  i*5S.  Mr.  McKinley  is 
reported  as  follows : 

"  When  we  adjourned  we  left  him  [Secretary  Fairchild]  full 
power  to  pay  it  [the  surplus]  out.  and  I  wish  v>me  friend  of  the 
Administration  would  explain  why  he  did  not  do  it  in  the  only 
straightforward,  logical,  business-like  way — that  is.  by  paying 
the  debts  of  the  Government  and  saving  the  interest  charge, 
which  rests  so  heavily  on  the  people.  Instead  of  doing  that,  the 
Administration  prefers  another  way.  It  prefers  to  use  the  banks 
as  a  means  of  putting  it  in  circulation . 

"Nearly  $59,000,000.  as  I  understand,  of  the  surplus  money 


that  ought  to  be  in  the  Treasury- to-day.  the  Secretary  having 
refused  to  pay  it  out  to  Government  creditors,  is  now  out  among 
the  banks,  held  by  them,  they  giving  to  the  Government  bonds 
as  security  for  the  deposit ;  and  they  arc  getting  it  without  in¬ 
terest.  They  have  the  surplus  money  of  the  Treasury  in  their 
own  hands,  and  they  collect  the  accruing  interest  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  bonds  which  they  have  deposited  us  security,  when,  if  the 
Administration  had  used  the  $59,000,000  and  bought  a  corre¬ 
sponding  amount  of  Ix.nds  with  that  sum.  those  bonds  would 
have  been  canceled,  and  the  interest  on  that  sum  would  have 
been  stopjxrd.  And  I  charge  here  to-day  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  his  Administration  urc  solely  responsible 
for  whatever  congested  condition  we  have  in  the  Treasury,  and 
whatever  alarm  prevails  about  the  finances  of  the  country.  Every 
dollar  of  it  would  have  paid  u  dollar  of  the  Government  debts  if 
the  Secretary  had  wisely  exercised  the  discretion  given  him  by¬ 
law.  What  does  a  man  do  who  has  got  a  surplus  balance  in  the 
banks  and  has  out'tanding  debts  bearing  interest*  He  calls  in 
tin-  evidences  of  those  debts  and  pays  them  oil  with  his  surplus 
dcpo>it.  That  is  whut  a  business  man  would  have  done  and  that 
if  what  a  business  administration  would  have  done,  ami  we 
would  have  hail  $50,000,000  Jess  of  interest-bearing  bond*  in  cir¬ 
culation  t«*-dav  if  the  President  had  followed  the  way-  blazed  for 
him  by  the  Republican  Party." 

"When  the  Republican  nationul  convention  assembled,  soon 
afterward,"  *av*  The  Repubh.an,  "Mr.  McKinley,  u*  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  resolutions,  saw  to  it  that  a  *]>ecial  denun¬ 
ciation  wa*  written  into  the  platform  of  ’the  Democratic  policy  of 
loaning  the  Government’s  money,  without  interest,  to  pet 
bank*.  ’  "  The  Repubh.  an  further  comments 

"It  1*  a  curious  turn  which  time  lias  brought,  that  the  Admin¬ 
istration  of  William  McKinley  himself  should  be  pursuing  thi* 
‘  I H-mocratic  policy.’ instead  of -the  way  blazed  for  him  by  the 
Republican  Party,’  and  to  11  length  which  the  Cleveland  Admin¬ 
istration  never  ventured  logo.  .  .  .  The  President  plainly  owe* 
an  apology  to  Cleveland  and  Fairchild." 


THE  DANISH  WEST  INDIES  ON  THE  BARGAIN 

COUNTER. 

THE  current  report  that  the  United  State*  Government  i» 
seriously  considering  t  lie  offer  which  Denmark  hns  made  to 
sell  her  possession*  in  the  West  Indies,  ha*  given  to  the  three 
island*  owned  by  the  latter  nation— St.  Thonms.  St.  John,  and 
St.  Croix — an  importance  that  they  have  not  enjoyed  before  for 
many  year*.  There  seem*  to  l>e  no  official  confirmation  of  the 
report  that  our  Government  contemplate*  purchusc,  but  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  New-  York  Tribune  learns  that 
the  subject  will  probably  come  before  Congress  in  the  form  of  a 

joint  resolution  to 
buy  the  islands, 
and  that  little  op¬ 
position  is  expect¬ 
ed.  The  New  York 
Sun  *ays  of  the 
islands 

"Denmark  ha* 
long  desired  to  sell 
her  three  little  is¬ 
lands  in  the  West 
Indies,  but  she 
wished  to  drive  a 

good  bargain. and  our  Government  thought  the  price  she  usked  wa* 
too  high.  She  did  not  care  to  sell  at  all  till  St.  Thomas  lost  much  of 
it*  commercial  importance,  and  then  $7, 500.000  was  asked  for  that 
island  and  St  John,  leaving  St.  Croix  out  of  the  question  She  is 
now  willing  to  take  $3,000,000  for  the  three  islands,  ami  they  are 
worth  the  money.  The  inhabitants  have  always  been  willing  t<> 
transfer  their  allegiance  to  our  nation,  and  Denmark  is  willing  to 
part  with  the  islands  because  they  are  of  scarcely  any  advantage 
to  her.  She  sells  to  them  a  little  butter,  but  not  much  else.  For 
years  they  have  bought  in  this  country  most  of  the  food  they  do 
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not  raise  and  nearly  all  tho  coal  they  sell  to  steamships,  but 
England  sells  them  most  of  their  cotton  goods  and  since  1S96 
they  have  bought  much  Cardifl  coal . 

"St.  Thomas  and  St.  John  lio  on  the  same  submarine  plateau 
from  which  Puerto  Rico  rises  and  arc  really  a  prolongation  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  the  cast ;  but  St.  Croix,  to  the  south,  is  geograph¬ 
ically  distinct,  being  separated  from  them  by  a  deep  ocean  valley. 
The  islands  have  felt  severely  the  decadence  of  the  West  Indies 
sugar  industry  and  are  not  prospering.  They  arc  fair  and  fer¬ 
tile.  but  nro  suffering  from  neglect  Their  people  speak  a  little 
Danish  and  other  European  languages  and  a  good  deal  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  there  is  no  reason  why.  under  more  favorable  condi¬ 
tions,  they  should  not  flourish  as  they  did  years  ago.  It  will  be 
a  blessing  to  tho  islands  if  they  come  under  our  flag,  and  we  can 
make  them  worth  much  more  to  this  country  than  their  cost" 

It  is  said  that  neither  San  Juan  or  any  other  Puerto  Rican 
harbor  can  bo  udvuntageously  used  in  all  weathers  for  coaling 
large  ships,  while  St.  Thomas  fulfils  ull  naval  and  military  re¬ 
quirements  admirably.  Tho  people  of  the  islands  are  said  to  be 
decidedly  in  favor  of  annexation  to  the  L'nited  States.  The 
island  of  St.  Thomas  is  about  thirteen  miles  long,  from  cast  to 
west,  and  about  three  miles  wide.  St.  John  is  ten  miles  long 
and  two  and  one-half  miles  wide. 

Roscuo  of  the  American  Prisoners.— The  despatch 
from  General  Otis  bringing  tho  news  that  Colonels  Hare  and 
Hnwxo  have  rescued  nil  tho  American  soldiers  held  captive 
by  the  Filipinos  has  called  out  u  number  of  comments  similar  in 
strain  to  tho  following  from  tho  Washington  Star  : 

"A  bit  of  news  comes  from  Manila  to-day  which  will  l«c  even 
sweeter  to  tho  American  people  than  the  capture  of  Aguinaldo 
and  the  complete  collapse  of  the  whole  Tagul  rebellion.  This  is 
tho  tidings  that  Lieutenant  (iillmore  and  his  men  have  been 
rescued  front  their  captors  and  nro  now  safe  in  the  American 
lines.  The  nation  has  watched  the  fate  of  these  brave  fellows 
for  many  months,  often  despairing  lest  they  had  succumbed  to 
the  hardships  of  their  life,  or  had  been  slain  by  their  wardens  of 
war.  Every  suggestion  of  intelligence  concerning  their  move¬ 
ments  to  und  fro  across  country,  tho  scrawled  message*  on  prison 
walls,  occasional  words  of  reassurance  sent  by  escaping  prisoners 
or  spies  or  correspondents,  now  und  then  a  fragment  of  property 
-  all  were  eagerly  discussed  and  treasured.  In  tho  recent  fierce 
chase  through  tho  mountains  of  northern  Luzon  there  was  prac¬ 
tically  ns  much  popular  anxiety  for  the  rescue  of  these  men  as  for 
tho  capture  of  the  Tagnl  leader.  Now  that  the  feat  has  been 
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accomplished  the  heartiest  thanks  of  the  people  arc  due  to  Colo¬ 
nels  Howze  and  Hare  for  their  persistent  march  against  tremen¬ 
dous  difficulties.  The  full  report  of  their  pursuit  will  make  dra¬ 
matic  reading.  But  it  will  be  of  slight  consequence  compared 
with  the  story  to  be  told  by  Lieutenant  Gillmore  and  bis  men, 
descriptive  of  their  perils,  their  wanderings,  their  hopes  and 
fears.  There  will  be  a  warm  welcome  awaiting  these  men  when 
they  turn  homeward,  for  they  belong  to  a  country  which  appreci¬ 
ates  valiant  services  and  sympathizes  keenly  with  suffering." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  thinks  that  this  success  proves  that 
"General  Otis  is  quite  right  in  his  optimism  with  regard  to  the 
situation  in  the  northern  part  <«f  the  island." 


CONNECTING  LAKE  MICHIGAN  WITH  THE 

MISSISSIPPI. 

HE  removal  of  a  few  shovelfuls  of  earth  on  the  second  day 
of  the  new  year,  letting  the  waters  of  the  Chicago  River 
into  the  great  drainage  canal  begun  over  seven  years  ago. 
marked  the  practical  completion  of  what  The  Oullt<ok  says  is 
"the  largest  purely  artificial  canal  in  the  world."  Intended  at 
first  merely  as  a  channel  to  carry  off  impurities,  tho  idea  and  the 
work  have  grown  until  it  is  now  predicted  that  it  will  some  day  lie 
a  great  commercial  waterway,  connecting  tho  busy  ports  of  the 
lakes  ami  the  Mississippi,  and  muking  Chicago  the  country's 
commercial  center.  Altho  it  has  cost  one  third  a*  much  as  tho 
Suez  canal,  it  lias  been  built  by  the  municipal  corporation.  The 
Chicago  papers  devote  most  of  their  comment  to  the  first  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  canal.  The  Timet- Herald  says  of  it : 

"The  drainage  canal  is  the  greatest  sanitary  project  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  Its  object  is  immunity  from  germ  diseases  for  two  million 
]M.*oplo  by  a  purification  of  water  supply.  But  its  purifying  in¬ 
fluence  will  extend  farther  than  Chicago’s  river  or  lake  front. 
By  diluting  tho  sewage-laden  waters  of  the  river  with  the  pure 
waters  of  Lake  Michigan  it  will  drive  away  tho  foul  stench  that 
has  hovered  over  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canul  und  the  Illinois 
River  valley  for  year*.  It  will  make  this  region  more  habitable 
than  ever  before  by  relieving  the  atmosphere  of  sewage  contam¬ 
ination.  Even  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  will  bo  purified  in 
time,  and  St.  Ixmi*  will  no  longer  have  any  excuse  for  drinking 
Missouri-Rivcr  microbes. 

"Such  a  great  purifying  project  that  means  pure  water  and 
pure  air  for  so  many  millions  of  people  should  not  l>c  hampered 
by  hair-splitting  constructions  of  law  or  by  observance  of  trifling 
technicalities  in  procedure." 
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The  St  Louis  papers,  however,  fail  to  sec  the  blessings  which 
The  Times-Ilerald  predicts  for  their  city,  and  there  is  a  persist¬ 
ent  rumor  that  the  people  of  St  Louis  will  try  to  get  some  con¬ 
gressional  or  judicial  action  to  prevent  the  fouling  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  with  Chicago's  drainage.  The  Globe- Democrat  says : 

“Inhabitants  of  the  valleys  along  the  Mississippi  and  the  Illi¬ 
nois  will  inflexibly  protect  their  health  and  property  by  every 
weapon  of  the  law.  Congress  will  be  asked  to  appoint  a  sani¬ 
tary  commission  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  sanitary*  ques¬ 
tions  involved  in  the  drainage  canal.  So  slight  a  request  will 
not  be  denied  or  delayed.  The  commission  will  look  into  the 
health  problems  and  render  its  opinion,  based  on  full  investiga¬ 
tion.  of  the  consequences  of  turning  the  sewage  of  a  large  city 
from  its  natural  lake  outlet  to  a  system  of  rivers  running  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Quarantines,  and  matters  of  sanitation  gen¬ 
erally*,  have  received  prompt  attention  in  Congress,  and  no  ex¬ 
ception  will  lie  made  in  this  case,  one  of  the  m«-*t  important  ever 
brought  before  that  body.  Injunctions  to  arrest  a  nuisance  at 
its  start  will  be  applied  for.  In  short,  the  Chicago  drainage- 
canal  must  establish  beyond  a  grain  of  doubt  that  it  is  not  an 
injury  to  tho  inhabitants  of  any  place  or  region  outside." 

Edwin  <>.  Jordan,  assistant  professor  of  bacteriology  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  writing  in  tho  January  Review  of  Re- 
views,  says  of  the  possible  effect  of  the  canal  upon  the  towns  of 
tho  Illinois  valley,  and  upon  St.  Louis: 

"Inasmuch  ns  n  largo  portion  of  Chicago  sewage,  estimnted  as 
high  ns  80-90  per  cent.,  has  for  some  years  passed  into  the  Illi¬ 
nois  River  by  way  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  the  dilu¬ 
tion  of  tho  sewage  on  the  scale  projected  would  seem  to  promise 
nothing  but  improvement.  In  tho  celebrated  report  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  commission  on  the  pollution  of  rivers  it  is  estimate*!  after 
careful  examination  that  9.000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute 
renders  tho  sewagoof  i«a>.ouo  people  inoffensive.  The  dilution 
of  so.ooo  cubic  feet  per  minute  required  by  the  sanitary  district 
will  unquestionably  improve  visibly  the  quality  of  tho  Illinois 
River  and  is  amply  sufficient  to  prevent  a  nuisance.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  tho  use  of  the  Illinois  River  as  a  source  of  water-supply 
is,  of  course,  quite  n  different  one  :  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  no  town 
nt  present  derives  its  wuter-supply  from  this  river,  and  all  the 
large  towns  along  tile  bank  of  the  stream  pour  their  own  un¬ 
treated  sewngo  freely  into  it.  The  city  of  St.  I-oui*.  however, 
objects  strenuously  to  the  opening  of  the  canal,  on  the  ground  that 
its  own  water-supply,  which  is  drawn  from  the  Mississippi  some 
thirty  miles  below  tlic  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  will  be  injuriously 
nffcctcd.  The  distance  from  Chicago  is  so  great,  however,  the 
length  of  the  Illinois  alone  beingover  260  mile*,  and  the  problem 
is  so  complicated  by  the  mingling  of  the  Illinois  water  with  that 
of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri,  that  available  precedent*  for 
n  decided  opinion  aro  altogether  lacking.  This  being  the  case, 
the  trustees  of  tho  sanitary  district  have  wisely  undertaken  a 
thoroughgoing  chemical  and  bacterial  examination  of  the  present 
condition  of  tho  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers,  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  following  up  the  investigation  with  n  similar  series  of 
analyses  made  after  the  canal  is  opened.  In  this  way.  ami  in  this 
wav  only,  con  tho  questions  raised  by  St.  I-ouis  be  satisfactorily 
and  conclusively  answered." 

An  idea  of  tho  magnitude  of  the  canal  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  paragraphs  from  Pmfcsvir  Jordan's  article : 

"The  channel  projicr  extends  from  a  jK.int  near  Bridgeport  to 
Ivockport,  about  twenty-nine  miles  to  the  southwest.  A  portion 
of  the  excavation  lies  along  the  former  bed  of  the  Dcsplaines 
River,  a  small  stream  which  has  been  ejected  from  its  original 
course  and  made  to  flow  in  the' river  diversion  channel'  espe¬ 
cially  constructed  for  this  purpose  at  anoutlayof  $1,100,000.  The 
wide  fluctuations  in  the  volume  of  the  Dcsplaines,  which  is  said 
to  vary  front  a  flow  scanty  enough  to  pa**  through  a  six-inch  pipe 
to  a  volume  of  800.000  cubic  feet  per  minute,  have  rendered  this 
special  provision  necessary.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in 
taking  this  channel  the  canal  simply  restores  the  prehistoric 
water-course,  and  that  in  earlier  geologic  times  the  Great  Lakes 
drained  into  the  Mississippi  by  wavof  the  Illinoisand  I»csplaines 
instead  of  into  the  St.  Lawrence. 

"The  huge  controlling  works  for  regulating  the  flow  from  the 
channel  into  the  Dcsplaines  valley  arc  at  Ix»ckport.  The  con¬ 


trolling  works  include  large  sluice-gates  and  a  bear-trap  dam 
with  an  opening  of  160 feet  and  an  oscillation  of  17  feet  vertically. 
The  fall  from  the  controlling  works  to  the  upper  basin  at  Joliet, 
four  miles  below,  is  about  42  feet.  It  is  estimated  that  even 
when  the  channel  carries  only  the  minimum  quantity  of  water 
required  by  law  the  falls  will  afford  about  20.000  horse-power, 
which,  converted  into  electricity  and  conducted  to  centers  of  dis¬ 
tribution  in  Chicago,  would  yield  over  16.000  horse-power  at  the 
sub-stations. . 

"The  main  drainage  channel  is  in  part  cut  through  solid  rock 
and  in  |«art  through  glacial  drift,  the  total  amount  of  excavation 
involved  being  26.261. -15  cubic  yards  of  glacial  drift  and  12,006.. 
9*4  cubic  yards  of  solid  roc  k.  The  rock  cuttings  are  about  160 
feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  with  nearly  vertical  walls.  The  excava¬ 
tions  through  the  sections,  with  a  preponderance  of  hard  mate¬ 
rial.  provide  f«»r  a  flow  of  6oo,oncnbic  feet  of  water  per  minute 
or  a  rate  of  flow  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  a  population  of 
3.0*1.000  people,  which  is  about  double  the  present  population  of 
the  district.  The  narrower  channel  that  has  lioen  cut  through 
the  more  easily  handled  material  provides  for  a  flow  of  300,000 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  and  can  easily  l»e  enlarged  by  simple 
methods  of  excavation  a*  the  growth  of  the  population  demands. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  eannl  will  Ik*  navigable  for  any  craft  draw¬ 
ing  less  than  twenty-two  feet  of  water." 

MontoJo's  Explanation  of  His  Defeat.— The  defense 
of  Admiral  Montojo  before  a  Spanish  court-martial  for  his  failure 
to  sink  Admiral  Dewey's  squadron  in  Manila  liny  was  one  of 
la«t  week's  diverting  topics.  When  tho  niemlK*rs  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  asked  him  who  w’uh  to  be  blamed  for  tho  defeat,  he  flatly 
told  them  that  they  were.  The  Government,  ho  averred,  had 
left  him  without  adequate  arms  and  urmament  to  meet  a  superior 
foe.  When  asked  why  his  squudron  abandoned  Subig  Ray  he 
replied : 

"The  squadron  did  not  abandon  Subig.  but  Suing  abandoned 
the  squadron.  When  an  army  goes  to  take  refuge  in  a  strong¬ 
hold  uftcr  being  persecuted  by  superior  forces,  and  upon  arriving 
nt  such  stronghold  finds  that  the  place  has  not  one  cannon,  and 
that  the  walls  of  the  stronghold  would  only  serve  us  a  cage  and 
a  trap,  what  would  it  do?  They  would  get  out  of  that  stronghold 
as  quickly  as  possible.  This  is  what  the  squadron  did.  I  n  order 
to  givo  on  idea  of  our  miserable  situation  I  may  mention  that 
wc  had  only  fourteen  torjwdoc*  for  the  defense  of  2,000  meters  of 
space,  and  that  the  cable,  whic  h  wo  obtained  in  Hongkong,  was 
only  long  enough  for  five  torpedoes,  and.  therefore,  only  five  tor¬ 
pedoes  could  lie  placed." 

The  Louisville  Courier-Journo!  thinks,  however,  that  this 
docs  not  clear  Admiral  Montojo.  It  says :  "Truth  to  tell,  that 
Manila  victory  was  won  w  ith  ease,  but  it  was  the  inconi|x*tcncc 
of  the  Spanish  that  made  it  possible,  and  Admiral  Montojo  was 
as  much  responsible  for  this  a*  any  other  man  in  the  whole  de¬ 
generate  kingdom." 

Hut  tho  admiral’s  chief  defense  placed  the  blamo  for  his  defeat 
on  *»nc  whom  the  Spanish  court  cannot  reach.  Admiral  Dewey, 
it  appear*,  was  the  guilty  man.  Said  Montojo; 

“Admiral  I>ewey.  with  pencil  in  hand,  noted  the  thickness  of 
his  mantlets  and  his  casements,  and  knew*  what  energy  was  re¬ 
quired  to  penetrate  them.  He  also  knew  exactly  the  weight  of 
the  most  powerful  projectile  of  our  ships,  and  by  a  simple  muthc- 
matical  calculation  he  arrived  at  the  distance  nt  which  he  could 
fig^it  without  himself  receiving  any  harm.  Thus  he  ascertained 
that  he  could  fight  at  a  distance  of  2.000  or  3.000  meters  with 
absolute  impunity.  The  situation,  however,  was  just  this:  We 
were  vulnerable  to  all  the  projectiles  of  the  enemy,  and  this  the* 
enemy  well  knew,  while  he  got  out  of  reach  of  our  cannon  and 
remained  out  of  reach  all  the  while." 

None  of  the  American  press  attempts  to  clear  our  admiral  of 
this  charge,  but  the  Philadelphia  ledger  facetiously  remarks 
that  "Admiral  Dewey  should  explain  to  Admiral  Montojo  that 
he  did  not  know  the  Marquis  of  QueensbetTy  rules  applied  to 
naval  combats." 
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BRITISH  SEIZURES  AND  GERMAN  WRATH. 

HE  seizure  ami  search  which  British  cruisers  arc  reported  to 
have  made  of  several  German  steamers,  one  of  them  in 
the  Suez  canal,  seem  to  have  raised  a  storm  of  popular  wrath  in 
Germany.  England's  rights  and  Germany's  wrongs  in  the  case 
are  a  matter  of  dispute  in  the  American  press,  but  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  affair  seems  to  lie.  as  the  Boston  Transtript  remarks, 
"rather  in  the  excited  condition  of  German  public  sentiment  than 
in  the  legal  aspect  of  the  seizure  of  the  German  vessels.-  The 
seizure  of  the  It  unde  seat  h  in  I>elagoa  Buy  carrying  twenty-three 
passengers  suspected  of  being  Boer  recruits,  started  the  ill-feeling, 
but  it  was  greatly  intensified  when  the  imperial  mail  steamer 
General  was  stopped  at  Aden,  held  by  British  troops,  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  discharge  her  cargo.  It  is  not  reported  that  anything 
contraband  was  found.  The  cause  and  probable  result  of  the 


Tim  hm/ckk  or  tii»:  am*  micas  mo. 

UttCl.r  Sam  “Cousin  John,  you'rr  •t*j*|>lnc  <>n  my 

-The  Nt%m  Yerh  MeraU. 


seizures  are  hazarded  by  the  Vienna  AUgemfine  Aei/ung  in  the 
following  statement,  which  is  reproduced  in  the  cable  despatches 
to  American  papers 

"  It  looks  ns  if  Great  Britain  cared  less  for  the  cargo  in  question 
than  for  demonstrating  before  the  world  that,  nltho  most  unlucky 
on  the  land,  she  is  the  unchallenged  mistress  of  the  sea.  a  dem¬ 
onstration  which  will  do  more  for  the  tkrman  navy  than  all  the 
speeches  of  Emperor  William. - 

The  New  York  Sun  accepts  the  report  that  the  British  authori¬ 
ties  suspected  the  German  steamers  of  carrying  recruits  for  the 
Boer  forces  ;  but  points  out  that  it  was  England  who  denied  our 
right  to  stop  a  British  steamer  and  capture  Mason  and  Slidell 
during  the  Civil  War.  Here  we  have  a  case,  says  The  Sun. 
"absolutely  identical  with  that  of  tho  Trent,  yet  we  sc v  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  a  British  cruiser  repudiates  the  very  principle  which,  in 
pur  hour  of  desperate  trouble,  his  country  forced  us  to  swallow." 
The  Sun  continues 

"Is  England,  then,  the  only  authorized  expounder  of  interna¬ 
tional  law,  and  are  its  principles  and  precedents  to  be  treated  a* 
rigorous  or  flexible  at  her  sole  option*  .  .  .  These  acts  (the  seiz¬ 
ures]  are  indefensible  from  the  viewpoint  of  international  law. 
but  it  is  on  the  score  of  their  egregious  folly  that  they  ought  also 
to  be  reprobated  by  every  far-sighted  Englishman.  Was  it  worth 
while  to  break  her  own  precedents  when,  by  so  doing,  she  was 
certain  to  give  offense  to  the  I'mtcd  States  and  Germany,  the 
only  powers  on  earth  upon  whose  good  will  she  has  any  reason  to 
count  at  this  juncture*  Is  it  wise  for  England  to  go  out  of  her 
way  to  abridge  the  rights  of  neutrals  ir.  two  grave  particulars 
when  in  the  days  that  are  to  come  her  national  existence  may 


depend  upon  securing  for  those  right ;  the  atmosi  possible  lati¬ 
tude?" 

|  t  *  |  *  Sf 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  ilnnSji  ;(ui:  England 
could  find  a  much  better  way  to  cut  off  Boer  reinforcements  aud 
supplies.  It  says: 

"This  is  certainly  not  the  only  resource  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment.  She  is  invading  the  rights  of  two  neutrals  in  order  to 
reach  one  belligerent.  Yet  all  that  she  needs  is  to  prevent  the 
traffic  between  that  belligerent  and  the  Portuguese  port.  Great 
Britain  must  assuredly  possess  enough  influence  with  a  petty 
state  like  Portugal,  partiullv  dependent  upon  Great  Britain  for 
her  independence,  to  induce  her  to  |>crform  her  own  duties  ns  a 
neutral.  The  Boers  are  said  to  have  threatened  raids  upon  the 
Portuguese  territory  if  the  traffic  between  Pretoria  and  Lorenzo 
Marques  were  interfered  with.  But  the  neutral  obligations  of 
p«»rtugal  are  clear.  England  can  far  better  afford  to  give  Portu¬ 
gal  any  necessary  guaranties  of  indemnity  f«r  Boer  raids  than  to 
sacrifice  all  rights  of  neutrals  and  subject  the  sustenance  of  her 
people  to  peril  in  her  next  war.  The  British  agent  at  Lorenzo 
Marques  must  know  what  is  going  on,  and  if  he  can  not  secure 
its  stoppage  then  England  has  less  influence  with  Portugal  than 
the  I’nitcd  States  had  with  England  during  our  Civil  War.  To 
plead  necessity  as  an  excuse  for  seizing  merchandise  from  a  neu¬ 
tral  to  a  neutral  port  is  a  confession  of  incompetence  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Foreign  Office." 

The  New  York  Times  thinks  that  the  Germans  ure  too  "touchy." 

It  says: 

"The  somewhat  hysterical  remarks  of  the  Gcrmun  press  irre¬ 
sistibly  recalls  a  remark  of  Stevenson's  about  the  Indiavior  of  tho 
Germans  in  Samoa.  'Touchy  themselves,  they  read  all  history  in 
the  light  of  personal  affronts.'  Given  this  state  of  mind,  and  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  the  German  pres*  should  see.  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  of  Great  Britain  to  keep  recruits  and  arms  and  ammunition 
out  of  the  Transvaal,  nothing  but  a  deep-laid  plot  to  insult  and 
humiliate  Germany.” 


Tho  Cuban  Prisons.  -Some  cxclnmntions  of  surprise 
have  been  elicited  by  the  recent  reports  of  the  evil  condition  of 
the  Cuban  jails  Many  had  supposed  that  after  a  year  of  Ameri¬ 
can  occupation  the  malodorous  prison  abuses  would  have  ceased 
to  exist,  but  General  Wood  seems  to  have  found  there  a  field  full 
of  np|M>rtunittcs  for  hi>  administrative  talent.  The  Outlmk  de¬ 
scribes  the  situation  and  comments  upon  it  as* folio *•: 

"He  (General  Wood]  found  that  the  sanitary  condition*  were 
bad.  that  prisoners  slept  on  the  bare  floors,  that  even  among 
American  prisoners  the  average  period  of  detention  without  trial 
was  five  months,  and  that  Cubans  whom  General  Ludlow  ordered 
released  are  still  held,  after  three  «>r  four  years'  waiting  without 
trial  On  the  subject  of  Cuban  prison  abuses  Mr.  Charlton  T. 
Lewis,  of  the  New  York  Prison  Association,  has  just  made  a  re¬ 
port  founded  on  personal  inspection.  He  finds  these  abuses  fla¬ 
grant  —the  herding  of  boys  in  idleness  with  hardened  prisoners; 
lack  of  beds,  blankets,  and  clothing  for  prisoner*  ;  filth  and  ver¬ 
min  everywhere.  In  the  Havana  Carvel,  which  Mr.  Lewis  char¬ 
acterizes  as  'worse  than  the  Newgate  of  John  Howard,'  he  found 
on  December  a  last  twenty-two  American  citizens,  some  of  whom 
had  been  there  for  over  five  months  vainly  begging  a  hearing. 
The  entire  system  of  the  lower  criminal  courts  lie  believes  to 
have  been  corrupt,  with  the  results  still  continuing,  as  in  the 
case  of  men  sentenced  to  forty  years'  imprisonment  for  insolence 
to  officials.  General  Wood  has  already  made  thorough  reforms 
in  the  Santiago  prison  system,  and  no  doubt  he  will  now  remedy 
the  abuses  in  Havana  and  throughout  Cuba.  If  half  that  Mr. 
Lewis  charges  can  be  substantiated,  it  is  almost  incredible  that 
such  abominable  cruelty  and  injustice  should  have  been  allowed 
to  continue  even  a  year  nnder  American  administration." 

The  new  military  government  is  being  well  received  by  the 
Cubans,  and  the  early  correction  of  the  abuses  seems  assured. 
Mr.  Rubens,  formerly  counsel  for  the  Cuban  Jnnta,  who  has  just 
returned  from  a  Cuba  trip,  said  in  a  recent  interview : 

"  The  veterans  of  the  revolution,  and  all  elements,  even  tlioso 
suppose*!  to  be  most  at  unrest,  are  deeply  gratified  by  the  pro- 
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gram  afihotrtiCct?  by  General •Wftod — the  reform  of  the  courts  so 
ftft.’tAgivejspecdjt  trjafcf.-the  clearing  of  the  prisons  of  those  who 
hSvq-lx-ott  laiigujs&iqg  gnder  the  slow  procedure.  the  csublish- 
mcnt*of*Vlf>*^tfetfl  of*  ftrfe  public  schools.  and  the  construction  of 
roads,  all  with  a  view  to  local  necessities. " 


ENGLAND’S  RIGHT  OF  CONQUEST  BY  "THE 
HIGHER  MORALITY." 

ROF.  WASHBURN  HOPKINS,  of  Yale,  expresses  a  view 
held  apparently  by  a  large  number  of  newspapers  and  pub¬ 
lic  men  when  he  argues  (in  T/te  Forum]  that  what  may  seem  to 
be  criminal  aggression  by  a  large  nation  against  u  small  and 
weak  one  Is  really  justifiable  if  it  conduces  to  the  advantage  of 
the  race.  This  principle  he  calls  "the  higher  morality."  Eng¬ 
land's  rule  in  India  and  our  subjugation  of  the  red  man,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  show  many  instances  of  actual  fraud  and  broken  vow*, 
but  the  result,  ho  holds,  has  been  for  the  general  g«««L  Even 
the  wronged  peoples  themselves  are  better  off  than  before.  In 
India,  he  says,  "the  taxes  are  less  than  they  used  to  be  ;  justice 
is  to  bo  had  for  the  first  time ;  education  is  open  to  all ;  charity 
does  more  than  ever  before  to  cover  the  want  bred  of  a  people's 
thriftlessness.  For  this  India  has  to  thank  England— that  sin¬ 
ful  nation  that  nibbed  the  prince  ami  stole  the  province."  In 
this  view,  lie  believes,  lies  the  solution  of  the  ethical  puzzle  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  in  the  present  war  in  South  Africa.  lie  *ay* 

"Granted  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  narrow  moralist, 
the  Boers  are  right ;  that  England  holds  to-day  no  suzerainty 
over  the  republic ;  that  even  what  she  claims  to  hold  dues  not 
entitle  her  to  demand  what  she  requires  of  the  Boers;  that  the 
war  is  in  reality  of  her  own  making .  that  it  is  a  conflict  she  has 
forced  upon  a  free  people  ;  and  that  she  has  forced  it  for  her  own 
advantage.  But  there  is  a  higher  morality.  The  lUn-rs  are  free 
to  make  their  own  laws;  but  they  have  abused  freedom.  They 
have  sought  to  defend  their  corporate  existence  by  a  narrow¬ 
minded  policy  which  has  not  worked  for  g>«id.  either  to  the  Boers 
themselves,  to  England,  or  to  the  world  at  large.  Is  it  not  pos¬ 
sible  thut  there  is  a  law  working  on  larger  lines  for  the  good  of 
all,  and  that  England  is  only  an  Instrument  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  moral  law  which  finds  practical  expression  in  the  attain¬ 
ment  by  the  human  race  of  greater  benefit?  It  is  at  any  rate 
certain  that,  in  the  successive  struggles  for  national  domination, 
every  victory  in  the  long  run  has  benefited  man  and  raised  him 
higher,  even  at  the  cost  of  the  violation  of  ordinary  ethical  stand- 
arils  on  the  part  of  the  victors.  Even  Poland  and  Ireland  will 
have  to  admit  this  hereafter,  as  Brittany  can  admit  it  to-day.  Is 
there  not  here  n  counterpart  in  the  moral  world  to  the  inflexible 
severity  of  physical  laws,  whereby  the  maintenance  of  the  race  is 
upheld  nt  the  sacrifice  of  individuals?  In  the  end.  so  far  as  man 
is  concerned,  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  the  success  of  the  most 
civilized,  or  of  those  who  potentially  a'  least  represent  human¬ 
ity's  progress . 

"I  hold  no  brief  for  England:  but  while  she  serve*  God  and 
man  I  rejoice  in  her  triumphs.  For  God  is  served  when  man  is 
bettered,  and  wherever  England  has  taken  her  stand  man  has 
been  bettered.  This  is  the  case  in  India.  This  is  trucof  Egypt. 
It  is  true  of  the  many  little  lands  she  holds  round  the  earth.  It 
will  be  proved  again  in  Africa  when  Boer  authority  yields  to  her 
higher  civilization." 

The  Springfield  Ke publican,  however,  asks  who  is  to  decide 
when  aggression  is  criminal  and  when  it  is  "higher  morality  “ 
Then,  to  show  how  the  idea  of  "  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number  "  would  work  in  every-day  life.  The  Ft  publican  says 

"But  wo  can  call  Professor  Hopkins's  attention  to  a  case  in 
point  where  conceded ly  the  greatest  number  is  involved.  Here 
arc  two  men  in  narrow  worldly  circumstances,  and  here  is  the 
professor,  who  is,  we  will  say.  a  millionaire  with  liis  residence 
crowded  with  superfluous  wealth.  The  two  men  reason  together 
on  the 'higher  morality.'  They  say  it  will  obviously  be  to  the 
greatest  good  of  two,  if  not  all  three,  that  the  professor  lie  di¬ 
vested  of  part  of  his  wealth.  Larger  possession*  will  make  the 
two  more  conservative  and  contented,  and  law  and  order  and 
safety  to  life  and  property  will  be  enhanced  thereby,  as  well  as 


a  reasonable  progress  in  the  uplifting  of  men.  And  so  the  two 
raid  Professor  Hopkins's  house  at  night  and  make  off  with  some 
of  hi*  superfluous  wealth. 

"That  is  the  *  higher  morality  ’  os  taught  by  Professor  Hopkins 
of  Yale.  That  is  the  essence  of  his  application  of  the  utilitarian 
theory  of  morals.  We  invite  to  it  the  attention  of  those  capital¬ 
istic  interests  that  arc  behind  and  underneath  this  movement  of 
forcible  aggression,  both  in  England  und  the  United  States, 
which  sets  up  the  principle  that  might  makes  right,  and  good  to 
all  must  come  from  it.  Ifo  they  desire  that  action  upon  this 
principle  shall  become  contagious  among  the  people  at  large?  " 


A  Plea  for  a  Children's  Court.  Mr.  John  W.  Keller. 

New  York's  Commissioner  of  Charities,  is  endeavoring  to  have 
created  a  special  criminal  court  exclusively  for  the  trial  of  chil¬ 
dren'*  cases.  He  say* : 

"At  jiresent.  children  are  arraigned  in  any  district  court,  and 
some  effort  i*  needed  to  have  their  cases  considered  and  disposed 
of  separately  from  those  of  adults.  There  are  twoclasses  of  chil¬ 
dren's  cases  those  who  are  taken  to  court  on  account  of  improper 
guardianship  or  for  correctional  causes,  and  those  where  children 
arc  destitute.  They  are  brought  to  me  for  disposition  after  com¬ 
mitment.  and  are  thrown  in  contact  with  adult  jumper*.  This  is 
not  good,  ami  it  is  worse  in  the  court*. 

“I  want  n  court  established  exclusively  for  the  consideration 
of  cases  of  children  1  would  rather  have  one  of  the  present  city 
magistrates'  court*  set  anart  for  this  purpose,  but  if  this  is  not 
possible  I  am  in  favor  of  creating  a  new  court,  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  special  magistrate  to  sit  in  it.  1  understand  the  Bonn! 
of  City  Magistrates  object  to  setting  apart  one  of  their  courts  for 
the  purpose,  on  the  ground  that  they  have  all  the  work  they  can 
do  now.  but  I  hardly  understand  their  objection.  It  amounts 
merely  to  u  re.ip|-*rti<*nmeiit  of  the  work  they  do  at  present. 

"So  far  as  my  department  is  concerned,  1  have  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  core  "f  children  committed  to  me  separate  from  the 
adult  paupers  The  r<-*ms  for  their  reception  in  the  old  quarters 
of  the  department  |*»f  Charities)  will  Iw  ready  January  i . 

"There  is  ample  room  in  the  same  building  for  a  court,  and  the 

ec  is  admirably  suited  for  u  court.  If  one  is  created  and 
ted  there  it  will  solve  the  entire  problem  " 

The  New  York  Htr.il, ! declares  that  this  suggestion  "can  not 
lie  too  highly  commended,"  and  udds ; 

"  Why  not  have  all  cases,  not  criminul.  in  which  women  me 
involved  tried  in  this  separate  court  also?  And,  going  a  step 
farther,  why  not  have  one  woman  judge  nt  least  to  administer 
in  controversies  that  involve  the  fit  of  u  dress  or  differences  be¬ 
tween  mistress  and  servant  or  teacher  and  scholar?" 

The  Columbus  Evening  Fix  fat,  h  says* 

"If  Commissioner  Keller  accomplishes  what  he  is  working  for, 
he  will  do  a  noble  thing  for  children.  Many  a  boy  and  perhaps 
many  a  girl  has  been  converted  into  n  life-time  criminal  through 
association  with  grown-up  criminals  in  courts  and  correctional 
institutions  Of  course  many  of  them  have  inherited  criminal 
instincts,  and  have  likewise  been  under  bad  influences  at  home, 
bat  still  the  cases  of  a  great  many  of  them  are  by  no  means 
hopeless  if  these  bad  influences  of  heredity,  surroundings,  and 
osvciations  were  not  supplemented  and  increased  by  continued 
contact  with  adult  criminals." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF. 

GFMiasL  WoonloBif  at  Havana  is  crowded  with  office-seeker*.  Can 
•f  deny  that  Cuba  i«  ready  for  self-government  ■—  The  Indianafolii  AVtei 

W»  shall  have  lc*»  trouble  with  our  new  |»..<ision»  if  the  civil  govet 
not*  appointed  by  the  President  are  really  civil.—  The  Chicago  Retard. 

IF  flour  is  contraband  of  war,  might  tin!  President  Kruger  feel  con¬ 
strained  to  withhold  it  from  the  llritish  soldiers  who  ore  his  prisoners ?— 
The  Xnv  York  IIW  Id. 

Qi'iTF  a  number  of  Engl-dtmen  who  are  now  known  to  fame  only  ns  the 
hu>'«fld>  of  A  met  ion  heiresses  .ire  going  to  South  Africa  to  make  reputa¬ 
tions  for  themselves.  —  1  he  lluU. Mfhia  Ledger. 

Gl.Sf.UI.  "Are  you  sure  you  don’t  know  where  the  Boer  a  me  Sub¬ 
ordinate  :  “Ye*,  sir."  'Anil  you  don’t  know  how  strong  they  are t  ”  “No. 
sir.”  -Then  let  the  advance  begin.’—  The  Xno  York  Herald. 

STORY  OF  St  »m  lit  IUIIIS.VM.I-  -Once  upon  a  time  there  were  some 
guileful  savages,  who  resolved  to  be  civilized  nt  small  cost  to  them aelve* 
Accordingly,  they  spent  J- .  in  the  construction  of  a  salted  gold-mine  In 
tbe-.r  midst.  The  next  day  it  rained,  tint  the  day  after  that  the  genius  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  came  on  the  keen  jump,  with  cannon  and  Red  Cross 
nurse*,  and  civilized  these  savages.  When  the  invaders  discovered  ihe 
deceit  that  had  been  practised  upon  them,  their  chagrin  knew  no  bound* 
For  they  had  no  gold,  while  the  natives  had  civilization.— The  Detroit 
Journal 
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LETTERS  AND  ART. 


BOOKS  READ  IN  SOME  POOR  DISTRICTS  OF 

NEW  YORK. 

F  the  old  Spanish  proverb.  “Tell  me  with  whom  you  go.  and 
I  will  tell  you  who  you  arc."  is  to  be  applied  to  the  choice 
of  books,  there  aro  some  very  encouraging  signs  among  the  deni¬ 
zens  of  New  York  City's  tenement-houses.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  has  been  making  an  investigation  into  the  kind  of 
books  read  in  these  districts,  and  in  the  course  of  it  has  collected 
data  from  three  branches  of  the  New  York  Free  Circulating 
Library,  and  from  the  circulating  library  of  the  University  Set¬ 
tlement  at  Rivington  and  Eldridge  streets.  "At  all  of  these 
places.”  the  writer  says,  “it  has  been  found  that  the  best  works 
of  the  standard  authors  are  in  constant  use.  and  a  greater  pro- 
portion  of  works  other  thun  fiction  is  called  for  in  these  neighbor¬ 
hoods  than  in  those  occupied  by  people  with  larger  means."  Of 
the  foreign  element,  the  Hebrews  form  the  largest  and  best  class 
of  readers,  und  many  of  the  boys  and  men  of  this  race  are  said 
to  be  insatiable  readers.  The  writer  says  further  : 

“The  most  striking  fact  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  the 
|x>orer  people  is  the  numberof  children  whocall  for  book*.  They 
constitute  about  three  quarters  of  the  patrons  of  the  free  libraries 
in  tho  poor  districts  ;  a  larger  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of 
readers  than  anywhere  else  in  the  city.  Wherever  a  new  circu¬ 
lating  library  has  been  opened  among  the  poorer  pc«>plc.  its 
readers  have  at  first  been  almost  altogether  children,  who  draw 
tho  parents  in  by  degrees. 

“To  tho  public  schools  is  ascribed  most  of  the  credit  for  the 
interest  which  the  children  take  in  reading.  The  schools  cr.- 
courngo,  und  to  a  certain  extent  require,  the  use  of  books  from 
tho  circulating  libraries  in  connection  with  tho  school  work, 
while  tho  effort  to  interest  the  pupils  in  the  nutionand  its  history 
Mcems  to  lie  meeting  with  much  success. 

“At  tho  Yorkville  branch  of  the  New  York  Free  Circulating 
Librury,  No.  isaj  Second  Avenue,  a  class  of  readers  are  found 
who,  altho  thrifty,  arc  for  the  most  part  living  on  small  earnings. 
A  majority  of  them  arc  Hebrews,  people  who  a  decade  ago  were 
living  in  the  tenement-houses  down-town,  but  have  moved  far¬ 
ther  up  with  increasing  prosperity  and  knowledge.  ‘The  chil¬ 
dren  here,’  explained  the  librarian,  ‘like  nothing  so  well  as 
American  history  and  biography,  and  we  have  a  constant  call  for 
tho  works  of  Barnes.  Collin,  and  other  writers  along  those  lines 
Our  principal  fiction  readers  are  tho  women  and  girls.  A  great 
many  of  tho  girls  arc  employed  in  stores  and  factories,  and  they 
read  mainly  for  recreation.  The  Holmes  and  Cary  stories  arc 
usually  their  choice  until  wc  get  them  interested  in  something  a 
little  more  substantial.*  ** 

Tho  Fast  Thirty-fourth  Street  branch  of  the  Free  Circulating 
Library  is  in  a  quarter  largely  inhabited  by  Germans  and  Ital¬ 
ians;  it  is  not.  however,  a  tenement-house  district.  Here  the 
librarian  in  charge  states  that  "the  men  and  boy*  read  a  better 
class  of  books  than  the  women  and  girls.”  The  young  men  ask 
for  text-books  and  the  older  men  for  books  bearing  on  their  work 
Strango  to  say.  there  is  little  call  for  German  books.  The  desire 
appears  to  be  to  leave  foreign  literature  behind  when  the  old 
country  is  abandoned. 

The  circulating  library  of  the  University  Settlement,  used 
largely  by  the  Russian  and  Polish  Hebrews,  presents  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  and  encouraging  reports  of  all.  particularly 
when  one  contrasts  this  new  life  and  these  new  opportunities 
with  the  darkness  of  their  European  environment 

••  These  people,  altho  many  of  them  arc  wretchedly  poor,  arc 
very  intelligent  and  eager  to  learn  wherever  a  chance  is  offered. 
•They  arc  remarkable  readers  particularly  the  children.”  said 
one  of  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  library  at  this  point.  1  While 
not  more  than  io  per  cent,  of  the  older  people  can  read  English, 
fully  75  per  cent,  of  the  young  folks  can.  so  you  see  our  work  is 
mainly  in  the  interest  of  the  latter  class.  The  girls  read  Sophie 
May  and  Susan  Coolidgc.  calling  for  Charles  Reade,  Miss 


Mulock.  Miss  Alcott.  and  Marion  Crawford  as  they  get  older. 
The  latter  author  is  popular  with  the  boys,  too,  but  as  a  rule  they 
choose  works  of  history  or  biography.  In  reading  fiction  they 
look  for  stories  of  adventure  and  of  city  life.  The  boys  like  the 
Henty  books  and  they  love  Trowbridge.  When  they  think  they 
ought  to  take  up  something  a  little  further  on  they  begin  on  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  In  the  boys  about  fourteen  years  'd  one  notice¬ 
able  trait  is  their  desire  for  humor.  Mark  Twain  and  other 
humorous  writers  arc  sought  for  in  a  way  that  is  surprising.' 

—  Do  you  find  that  poetry  is  read?  *  was  asked.  *  Not  much.  * 
was  the  reply,  ‘except  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
schools. 


SHAKESPEARE’S  INFLUENCE  UPON  PUSHKIN. 

HE  recent  Pushkin  centenary  still  continues  to  call  forth 
articles  and  studies  upon  the  life  of  the  greut  father  of 
modern  Russian  literature.  In  The  Cosmopolitan  Magazine 
(January),  Zcnaide  A.  Kagozm  touches  upon  one  phase  of  his 
literary  development  not  hitherto  noticed— the  influence  exerted 
upon  him  by  Shakespeare.  French  pscudo-classicism  had  up  to 
his  time  prevailed  in  Russia.  The  great  innovation  in  Pushkin's 
dramas  was  that  he  did  not  treat  them  on  the  artificial  lines  of 
the  French  drama  of  Racine,  but  upon  those  of  the  Shake¬ 
spearian  historic*.  Tho  writer  says : 

"He  had  been  fora  time,  like  all  his  contemporaries,  under 
the  spell  of  Byron's  magnificent  poetry  and  morbid  views  of  life 
and  men.  But  this  influence  was  dispelled  like  mist  before  the 
morning  sun  when  Shakespeare’s  glory  burst  on  him.  He  stud¬ 
ied  him  closely  and  lovingly  ;  how  scarchingly  and  understand- 
ingly  is  shown  by  muny  stray  bit*  of  criticism  scattered  through 
his  letters. 

“*l  never  read  either  Calderon  or  I«opo  do  Vega,*  Pushkin 
writes,  in  a  precious  letter  in  which  he  opens  u  glimpse  into  the 
sanctum  of  his  work.  ’but  what  a  man  is  Slmkespcurc!  1  can 
not  get  over  him  How  paltry  Byron  is  by  his  side  Byron  the 
dramatist,  who  in  nil  his  life  understood  only  one  character-  his 
own.  .  .  .  To  one  of  his  personages  he  gave  his  pride,  to  another 
his  hatred,  to  a  third  his  moody  melancholy.  Thus  out  of  one 
complete,  gloomy,  and  powerful  character  he  made  several  in¬ 
significant  ones  That  is  not  tragedy.  .  .  .  There  is  another 
common  error.  Having  conceived  a  character,  everything  the 
author  makes  him  say,  even  to  the  most  indifferent,  becomes 
distinctive  and  typical— like  the  pedant*  and  sailors  in  Fielding'* 
old  novels.  A  conspirator  asks  for  a  glass  of  water  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  conspirator  and  makes  himself  ridiculous.  .  .  .  Now 
take  Shakespeare,  lie  lets  his  characters  apeak  and  act  with  nil 
the  careless  naturalness  of  real  life,  because  he  is  sure,  ut  the 
right  moment,  to  make  them  striko  the  right  note.’ 

“To  Pushkin's  admiration  and  knowledge  of  Shakespeare  we 
owe  two  more  production*  in  two  very  different  veins:  a  transla¬ 
tion.  or  rather  adaptation,  under  the  title  of ‘Angelo.*  oi  *  Measure 
for  Measure,*  grave  and  stern,  and  wholly  worthy  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  ;  and  a  story  in  light,  frolicsome  verse,  u  charming  bit  of 
fun.  which  may  be  called  a  parody  on  * Lucretia ’—in  this  wav: 
Pushkin  happened  to  read  the  talc  of  the  Roman  matron's  woes 
while  in  a  particularly  jocose  mood,  and  the  mad  thought  struck 
him.  as  he  laid  it  down.  *  What  if  she  had  not  taken  things  so 
tragically,  but  had  simply  (Mixed  Tarquin's  ears !  '  The  idea 
amused  him  so  much  that  he  allowed  it  to  take  tangible  shape  in 
•Count  Noolin.'  a  modern  version  of  the  ancient  story,  enacted 
between  a  young  and  beautiful  chatelaine  and  a  young  city 
Lovelace,  bored  and  idle,  her  neighbor  in  the  country,  with  just 
the  denouement  he  had  imagined.  “• 

Mmc.  Rogozin  regards  “Eugene  Oniegin  "as  Pushkin’s  great¬ 
est  work.  It  is.  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  a  society  novel, 
she  says,  andean  lie  likened  only  to  Thackeray's  "Vanity  Fair"  : 

"It  rivals  Thackeray's  masterpiece  in  scope,  in  power,  and 
grace,  in  vividness  and  depth,  and  ns  a  wholly  representative 
picture  of  the  time  and  society  it  portrays,  with  an  undercurrent 
of  pensiveness  and  pathos.  which  belongs  to  the  race,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  time  and  setting.  Add  to  all  this  the  charm  of  matchless 
versification,  sprightly,  abundant,  spontaneous,  and  musical  as 
a  mountain  spring,  and  you  will  have  a  gem  of  a  water  and  cut 
which  would  be  hard  to  match  in  any  literature." 
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OUR  DEBT  TO  MILTON. 

rT'HF.  question  has  lately  been  raised  in  England  whether 

*  Milton  is  still  read,  and  the  prevailing  opinion  appears  to 
l»e  that  he  is  not.  It  will  be  an  evil  day  for  England  if  this  is 
true,  says  The  Spectator,  for  he  more  than  any  other  man  is  the 
embodiment  of  those  ideals  which  have  made  England  strong 
and  truly  great,  both  in  literature  and  life.  Says  the  writer - 

••  No  Englishman  who  ever  lived  has  so  fully  realized  the  idea 
of  what  Israel  meant  by  a  prophet.  Yet  he  was  a  prophet  who 
was  also  a  p**ct.  versed  in  the  finest  details  of  his  art.  In  him 
the  sons  of  Zion  and  the  sons  of  Greece  were  reconciled  :  in  him 
was  seen  all  the  learning  of  his  age,  the  m<»l  ardent  yet  most 
delicate  service  of  the  Muses,  but  ull  his  vast  and  varied  accom¬ 
plishments  were  fused  in  the  supreme  devotion  to  truth  and  lib¬ 
erty.  anil  the  desire  to  make  of  England  a  worthy  temple  to  these 
divinities.  There  has  been  no  such  combination  of  gifts,  no  such 
diverse  powers  incarnated  in  one  person  in  England's  history. 

"For  England  herself  Milton  mainly  desirvd  the  embodiment 
of  these  ideals:  intellectual  freedom,  the  position  of  the  leader 
of  the  causo  of  liberty  in  Europe,  and  that  worthy  and  noble 
inner  life  in  the  uhscncc  of  which  the  outer  forms  of  lilicrty  are 
worthless.  The  *  Areopagitic*  *  is  the  greatest  pica  for  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  mind  ever  written,  let  alone  its  splendor  as  a  piece  of 
prose  ;  and  tho  wo  have  had  our  reactions  since  its  production, 
in  effect  it  killed  the  despotism  over  the  mind.  I  luring  the  whole 
of  the  seventeenth  century  a  Machiavellian  despotism  was  deso¬ 
lating  Western  Europe,  and  preparing  the  way  for  unutterable- 
tragedy  in  France.  Milton,  who  had  lived  in  the  land  of  M.ichi- 
uvclli,  arul  who  saw  with  prophetic  insight  what  this  meant, 
roused  England  and  Europe  (he  proudly  asserts,  with  a  noble 
egoism  akin  to  that  of  Dante.  of  his  work  that  'Europe  talks 
from  side  to  side’  of  this  great  task)  to  a  sense  of  the  danger. 
In  '  Paradise  Regained  ’  we  find  u  great  part  of  tho  poem  devoted 
to  the  idea  of  that  inner  freedom,  that  liberty  of  the  soul,  lobe 
gained  solely  by  obedience  to  divine  law  which  should  come  in 
priority  to  mere  political  liberty,  ns  the  real  guardian  and  guar¬ 
anty  of  free  institutions.  Milton  wus  no  democrat;  he  was  an 
aristocratic  republican,  like  Plato;  he  despised  the  moli  ns  truly 
as  he  detested  tyrants ;  he  was  for  un  ordered  liberty,  a  common- 
wealth  of  men  whom,  as  Cowpcr  said,  the  truth  had  made  free, 
living  under  the  reign  of  law.  If  our  life  and  influence  ns  a 
nation  are  to  stand  for  a  living  influence  in  the  world,  if  wc  are 
to  be  saved  from  the  very  real  perils  of  materialism,  we  shall  go 
to  Milton  for  our  ideal. 

"  Matthew  Arnold,  in  his  essay  on  Milton,  looking  forward  to 
the  spread  of  Anglo-Saxondom,  and  quoting  Heine  as  to  the 
contagion  of  Anglo-Saxon  vulgarity,  says  that  the  superb  aus¬ 
terity  of  Milton  will  save  us.  So  long  as  Milton  is  a  power,  tho 
progressof  the  English  speech  can  not  mean  the  spread  of  vulgar 
contagion." 


Recent  Growth  of  American  Fiction.— Observers  of 
literary  currents  are  commenting  upon  tho  interesting  fact  that 
all  the  most  |Mipu1ar  books  of  the  past  year  are  not  only  from 
American  writers,  but  with  one  exception  deal  with  American 
themes.  These  are:  "David  Hurum.""  Richard  Carvel."  "When 
Knighthood  Was  in  Flower."  “Janice  Meredith."  and  “Mr. 
Dooley."  The  Hookman  (January)  remarks  that  this  is  not  a 
mere  coincidence,  nor  a  fact  of  ephemeral  importance 

"  Wc  believe  that  it  is  a  reflection  in  literature  of  a  spirit  that 
is  just  as  much  felt  to-day  in  our  broadly  national  life.  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  at  last,  wc  think,  really  learned  to  stand  upon  their 
own  feet  and  to  accept  their  own  standards  as  the  lust  for  them. 
The  movement  away  from  foreign  influence  has  been  a  steady 
but  a  continuous  one  for  many  years,  and  while,  perhaps,  it  has 
l*ecn  hastened  by  the  thrill  of  national  sentiment  which  stirred 
the  American  people  throughout  the  brief  period  of  our  war  with 
Spain,  the  same  result  was  hound  to  come  ere  long.  Nor  do  wc 
think  that  it  is  in  the  reading  public  any  more  than  in  our 
authors  that  the  change  is  now  discernible.  American  writers 
until  now  have  nearly  always  kept  an  eye  on  England  and  on 
English  models  in  producing  what  they  wrote,  and  the  result 
was  a  self-consciousness  and  a  lack  of  independence  which  were 


fatal  tooriginality.  Now  they  have  turned  their  backs  resolutely 
upon  everything  extraneous,  and  at  last  they  are  able  to  see  our 
own  life  as  a  whole  and  in  its  real  significance  and  true  proper¬ 
ties.  And  to  our  mind  we  have  made  in  this  as  yet  only  a  mere 
beginning.  The  potentialities  that  exist  in  this  gradually  ma¬ 
turing  intellectual  independence  are  so  momentous  as  to  appeal 
with  exceeding  power  to  the  imagination  of  all  good  Americans. 


SOME  RESULTS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  COPY¬ 
RIGHT  UPON  AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 


MR.  RIPLEY  HITCHCOCK,  who  enjoys  the  honor  of  being 
the  discoverer  of  "David  11  arum "  after  six  publishing 
houses  had  refused  it.  has  just  written  an  article  recounting  some 
of  the  great  advantages  which  have  already  resulted  to  Ameri¬ 
can  authors  and  the  American  reading  public  since  the  adoption 
of  the  International  Copyright  Act  in  isqi.  He  shows  that  the 
effect  of  the  new  law  in  those  nine  years  in  encouraging  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  American  rather  than  of  foreign  books  has  been  little 
less  than  marvelous.  He  says  (we  quote  front  7 he  / nilef>en»lent , 
December  14) : 

“A  few  years  la-fore  the  passage  of  the  IMatt-Kdmunds  act,  a 
New  York  publisher  testified  before  the  Senate  committee  that 
"the  effect  of  absence  of  international  copyright  on  the  opportu¬ 
nities  *4  American  authors  to  get  into  print  or  stay  in  print  is 
most  dangerous.  I  have  unused  manuscripts  in  nty  safe,  and 
have  s»  nt  back  manuscripts  which  ought  to  have  been  published. 
The  market  would  not  supjM.it  them.*  At  the  same  hearing  a 
Boston  publisher  said  *  For  two  years,  tho  I  In-long  ton  publish¬ 
ing  house  which  issues  nearly  a  million  dollars’  worth  of  Isioks  a 
year.  I  have  refused  to  entertain  the  idea  of  jiublishing  un  Ameri¬ 
can  manuscript  .  .  .  simply  from  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible-  to 
make  the  ls-iks  of  most  American  authors  pay  unless  they  first 
gain  recognition  th tough  the  columns  of  the  magazines.’  It  is 
true  that  the  position  taken  by  the  latter  sjK-akor  was  an  extreme 
one.  but  tho  two  oj.inions  rc|»rcsc»t  fairly  the  general  attitude 
enforced  uj-.n  jniblishcrs  by  the  competition  of  piratical  reprints. 
The  hist  ajieakcr,  who  found  thut  in  non-copyright  days  the 
market  would  not  support  American  authors,  has  now  hud  the 
largest  individual  »nccv»*  of  his  career,  in  ull  jmiliahility,  from 
the  publication  of  an  American  Is s.k. 

“  But  before  I  touch  ujs.n  tho  fact  thut  it  is  the  American,  not 
foreign  author,  who  has  earned  the  widest  popularity  of  lute,  it 
is  logical  to  extract  such  information  us  may  be  afforded  by  gen¬ 
eral  statistics,  despite  the  danger  of  misleading  inferences.  From 
the  very  useful  record  kept  by  The  Publishers'  Weekly,  we 
found  that  the  number  of  books  published  in  the  United  States 
each  year  from  i$yo  to  is<>*  was  ns  follows : 
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ported  in  sheets  or  bound  for  publication  in  this  country.  .  .  . 
From  the  year  i><ij  on.  the  classified  lists  show  an  increased  pro¬ 
portion  of  American  authors.  In  iSi>4,  for  example,  in  spite  of 
the  smaller  total,  the  number  of  American  books  showed  a  slight 
gain,  and  the  next  year's  increase  remains  nearly  constant  until 
when  the  preoccupation  of  war  may  be  held  largely  ac¬ 
countable  for  many  irregularities.  In  view  of  the  output  of  war 
literature,  little  less  appalling  than  war  itself,  this  decrease  in 
seems  surprising,  but  many  of  the  war  books  will  doubtless 
be  credited  to  t''n  In  looking  over  these  figures  it  is  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  incomplete,  despite  the  careful 
work  done  by  the  l he  Publishers’  Weekly,  for  the  reason  that 
completeness  is  imp»is*iblc." 


These  general  figures,  says  Mr.  Hitchcock,  ure  of  less  signifi¬ 
cance  than  those  which  relate  to  the  present  demand  for  Ameri¬ 
can  book*  already  published.  The  latter  figures,  he  declares, 
are  extraordinary,  and  prove  that  the  past  year  has  been  “the 
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most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  American  publishing  busi¬ 
ness."  Mr.  Hitchcock  continues: 

"That  our  latter  state  would  bo  worse  than  our  first  was  freely 
predicted  by  pessimists  immediately  after  the  passage  of  the 
copyright  act.  for  it  so  happened  that  a  few  very  popular  English 
authors  and  a  few  meteoric  new  discoveries  seemed  almost  im¬ 
mediately  to  occupy  the  field.  Yet.  in  the  year  1^99  not  a  single 
foreign  work  of  fiction  has  been  published  which  has  had  in  vul¬ 
gar  parlance  a  sensational  success,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
year  has  been  the  most  sensational  in  its  successful  fiction  that 
the  history  of  American  publishing  has  known.  The  public  de¬ 
mand  for  'David  llarum,  A  Story  of  American  Life.’  by  the 
lamented  Edward  Noyes  Westcott.  has  caused  the  printing  of 
350,000  copies  up  to  tho  third  week  of  November.  Of  "Richard 
Carvel,  ’  by  Winston  Churchill,  it  is  announced  that  over  300,000 
copies  have  been  printed.  ‘When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower." 
by  Edwin  Caskeden,  has  long  since  passed  the  100.000  mark,  and 
“Janice  Meredith. '  by  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  published  only  a  few 
weeks  since,  has  had  u  sale  thus  far  of  over  1 10.000.  The  exact 
figures  in  each  case  will  lie  in  excess  of  those  given  here  by  the 
time  this  urticle  is  printed,  but  they  serve  to  illustrate  the  gen¬ 
eral  results.  Tabulated,  they  make  a  most  impressive  showing 

I>*vld  llarum . »*.<•» 

Richard  Carvel .  MV**** 

When  Knluhth.MKl  Wa*  In  Flower .  »%am 

Janice  Meredith .  •  ••• 

Mr.  Hooky  in  Pttct  an«l  in  War . Probably  over 

"To  this  list  may  properly  lw  added  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson 
Page's  'Red  Rock,’  which  continues  its  career  as  one  of  the 
'best-soiling  '  books  into  1*99.  and  if  we  go  a  little  further  hack 
wo  find  books  by  Miss  Mary  Johnson  and  Mr.  Harding  Davis 
with  sales  reckoned  by  tho  tens  of  thousands.  These  results  and 
others  realised  by  authors  like  Mrs.  Riggs  and  Mrs.  Burnett, 
without  going  further,  are  certainly  full  of  significance.  No 
copyrighted  book  by  a  foreign  author  hus  met  with  the  sale  of 
any  of  tho  books  in  our  tabulated  list.  Before  the  days  of  copy¬ 
right  there  were  isolated  successes  like  *  Hon  Hur, '  with  its  6y>.- 
ms),  and,  in  earlier  years.  '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,*  with  its  meas¬ 
ureless  popularity,  ami  books  like  'The  Wide.  Wide  World,' 
'The  Lamplighter.'  '  Routlcdgc.’  and  'The  Leavenworth  Case.* 
but  these  ure  isolated  cases,  instances  selected  from  a  long  term 
of  years.  Within  the  eight  and  a  half  years  since  the  interna¬ 
tional  copyright  law  went  into  operation  there  has  been  a  reason¬ 
ably  constant  increase  in  the  numticr  of  American  writers  who 
have  gained  a  place  with  the  reading  public,  and  the  year  now 
closing  hus  brought  a  scries  of  American  successes  which,  taken 
collectively,  have  never  been  approached. 

"  Without  protection  from  a  multitude  of  cheap  reprints  of  the 
most  popular  foreign  author*,  no  author  or  publisher  thoroughly 
conversant  with  tho  conditions  of  business  will  believe  that  any 
of  the  books  which  I  hnvo  mentioned  would  have  reached  their 
present  figures.  If  Kipling.  Hope,  or  Caine  were  offered  under 
tho  black  Hag  at  twenty-five  Cents  side  by  side  with  honest  edi¬ 
tions  of  'Richard  Carvel’  or  'Janice  Meredith.'  can  any  one 
doubt  the  effect  upon  the  sales  of  the  latter  books?  It  would  be 
a  waste  of  time  to  press  this  point,  hut  another  phase  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  should  not  bo  lost  sight  of.  which  is  thocffcctof  such  success 
us  a  stimulus  to  other  American  writer*.  This  may  represent  a 
dull  and  sordid  view,  but  the  fact  remain*  that  potential  as  well 
as  professional  writers,  like  men  of  other  callings,  nrc  apt  to  be 
influenced  by  the  prospect*  for  reward,  and  the  influence  of  the 
changed  conditions  has  shown  itself  in  a  closer  study  of  literary 
craftsmanship.  We  need  not  trouble  ourselves  in  regard  to 
genius.  In  spite  of  the  traditions,  genius  usually  makes  itself 
felt.  But  as  regards  talent,  the  influence  of  the  practical  encour¬ 
agement  which  present  condition*  admit  of  assuredly  makes  for 
better  training  and  development  and  greater  professional  fitness 
on  the  part  of  our  writers." 


The  “Star  System"  in  the  Magazines.— A  glance  at 
the  literary  programs  of  the  leading  American  magazines  f<ir 
1900  will  reveal  the  fact  that  all  of  them  have  one  leading  fea¬ 
ture,  which  they  make  prominent  in  their  advertisements,  and 
upon  which  they  mainly  rely  as  a  means  of  attracting  subscrip¬ 
tion.*.  The  Bookman  (January)  terras  this  the  “mischievous 


star  system."  and  thinks  it  docs  not  redound  to  the  benefit  of 
good  literature.  Following  is  the  list  of  star  magazine  articles 
for  this  year,  as  given  by  The  Bookman  : 

"The  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell."  by  John  Morley.  in  The  Cen¬ 
tury. 

"Eleanor,"  a  novel,  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  in  Harper's. 

"Tommy  and  Grizel,"  a  novel,  by  J.  M.  Barrie,  in  Scribner' s. 

“The  Life  of  the  Master."  by  the  Rev.  John  Watson,  in 
McClure's.  • 

"The  Great  Battles  of  the  World,"  by  Stephen  Crane,  in  /.//- 
pi me  oil's. 

"The  Autobiography  of  W.  J.  Stillman."  in  The  Atlantic. 

"William  Shakespeare.  Poet.  Dramatist,  and  Man,"  by  Ham¬ 
ilton  W.  Mabic.  in  The  ()utl.>ok. 

"The  Theater  and  Its  People,"  by  Franklin  Fyles,  in  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

"America's  Literary  Diplomats,  from  Franklin  to  Huy,"  in 
The  Bookbuyer. 

"Essays  on  the  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,”  in  The 

Critic. 

NEW  LITERARY  MOVEMENTS  IN  IRELAND. 

OR  the  past  few  centuries  the  people  of  Ireland  have  been 
ton  busy  striving  to  keep  alive  some  few  cherished  political 
ideal*  and  t««»  weighted  down  with  poverty  and  disaster  to  de¬ 
velop  a  complex  literary  expression;  but  since  1891  there  have 
been  many  *ign*  that  the  old  Keltic  imagination  is  not  dead. 
Young  literary  Ireland  even  dream*  of  a  return  of  the  former 
glories,  of  the  time  when  Ireland  wastho  lamp  of  Europe,  shining 
in  a  work!  of  medieval  twilight.  This  dream  i*  indulged  appar¬ 
ently  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  the  best-known  representative  of  tho 
new  Irixh  school  of  letter*.  The  fall  of  Parnell,  he  says,  marked 
tho  beginning  of  a  host  of  new  movement*  in  which  tho  national 
life  ha*  been  seeking  to  find  utterance.  Ho  write*  (in  The  North 
A  meric  an  Review,  December): 

”  More  book*  al-Kit  Irish  subject*  have  licen  published  in  these 
last  eight  year*  than  in  the  thirty  year*  that  went  before  them, 
and  these  l*->k*  have  the  care  for  scholarship  and  the  precision 
of  speech  which  had  been  notoriously  lacking  in  books  on  Irish 
subject*.  An  ap|>eal  to  the  will,  n  habit  of  thought  which  meas¬ 
ures  all  belief*  by  their  intensity.  i»  content  with  a  strenuous 
rhetoric ;  but  an  appeal  to  the  intellect  need*  un  always  more 
perfect  knowledge,  an  always  more  malleable  speech.  The  new 
writer*  and  the  organisation*  they  work  through  for  organiza¬ 
tion*  of  various  kind*  take  the  place  held  by  the  critical  press  in 
other  countries — have  awakened  Irish  affection*  among  many 
from  whom  the  old  rhetoric  could  never  have  got  a  hearing,  but 
they  have  been  decried  as  weakening  the  national  faith  by  lovers 
of  the  old  rhetoric.  I  have  seen  an  obscure  Irish  member  of 
Parliament  rise  at  one  of  those  monthly  meeting*  of  the  Irish 
Literary  Society,  when  tho  memltcrs  of  the  society  read  their 
poems  to  one  another,  and  ask  leave  to  read  a  poem,  lie  did 
not  belong  to  the  society,  but  leave  was  given  him.  and  he  rend 
a  poem  in  the  old  manner,  blaming  the  new  critics  and  praising 
the  old  poems  which  had  made  him  patriotic  and  filled  his  imag¬ 
ination  with  the  images  of  the  martyr*,  and.  ns  he  numbered 
over  their  name*.  Wolfe  Tone.  Emmet.  Owen  Roe.  Sarsfield. 
his  voice  shook  and  many  were  angry  with  the  new  critics. 

"The  organizations  that  arc  making  this  change  arc  the  Irish 
Literary  Society  in  London,  the  National  Literary  Society  in 
Dublin,  w  hich  has  just  founded  the  Irish  Literary  Theater,  and 
the  Feis  C'coil  committee  in  Dublin,  at  whose  unnual  series  of 
concerts  of  Irish  music,  singer*  and  pipers  from  all  parts  of  Ire¬ 
land  compete ;  ami  the  Gaelic  League,  which  has  worked  for  the 
revival  of  the  Gaelic  language  with  such  success  that  it  has  sold 
fifty  thousand  of  its  Gaelic  text-book*  in  a  year.  AH  these  or¬ 
ganizations  have  been  founded  since  the  fall  of  Parnell ;  and  all 
are  busy  in  preserving,  or  in  molding  anew,  and  without  any 
thought  of  the  politics  of  the  hour,  some  utterance  of  the  national 
life,  and  in  opposing  the  vulgar  books  and  the  music-hall  songs 
that  keep  pouring  in  from  England." 

Old  Irish  peasant  verse,  says  Mr.  Yeats,  has.  like  all  primitive 
poetry,  a  passion  and  a  sense  of  beauty  that  tremble  on  the 
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verge  of  incoherence,  and  he  gives  this  bit— the  lament  of  a 
peasant  lover — as  an  example . 

My  love,  oh,  she  n  my  love. 

The  woman  who  i»  moat  for  deal  roy  Inc  me. 

Hearer  is  ahe  for  making  rue  ill  than  the  woman  who  would  be  for  making 
me  well. 

She  Is  my  treasure,  oh,  ahe  ia  my  treasure. 

The  woman  of  the  gray  eyes, 

A  woman  who  would  not  lay  a  hand  under  my  head 
She  ia  my  love,  oh,  ahe  ia  my  love. 

The  woman  who  left  no  strength  in  me  ; 

A  woman  who  would  not  breathe  a  »:gh  after  me. 

A  woman  who  would  not  rail*  a  atone  at  my  tomb. 

She  is  my  secret  love.  oh.  she  is  roy  secret  love. 

A  woman  who  tells  ine  nothing. 

A  woman  who  <Joe»  not  remember  me  to  be  out. 

She  is  roy  choke,  oh,  ahe  is  my  choice, 

The  woman  who  would  not  look  hack  at  me. 

The  woman  who  would  not  make  peace  with  me 
She  is  my  deaire,  oh.  ahe  is  mv  desire 
A  woman  dearest  to  me  under  the  sun, 

A  woman  who  would  not  pay  me  heed  If  I  were  to  sit  by  her  aide 
It  is  she  ruined  my  heart  and  left  a  sigh  forever  in  roe. 

It  in  to  this  ancient  spirit  of  Keltic  imagination  that  Irish  liter¬ 
ature,  in  Mr.  Yeats’s  opinion,  is  now  returning,  and  he  thinks 
Ireland’s  literary  mission  to  the  nations  may  he  a  great  and  im¬ 
portant  one.  He  says ; 

"Alone  among  nations,  Ireland  has  in  her  written  Cache  liter¬ 
ature.  in  her  old  love  talcs  and  battle  talcs,  the  forms  in  which 
the  imagination  of  Europe  uttered  itself  before  Greece  shaped 
the  tumult  of  legend  into  her  music  of  the  arts ;  and  she  can  dis¬ 
cover.  from  the  livliefs  and  emotions  of  her  common  people,  the 
habit  of  mind  that  created  the  religion  of  the  muses.  The 
legends  of  other  European  countries  are  less  numerous,  and  not 
so  full  of  the  energies  from  which  the  arts  and  our  understanding 
of  their  sunctity  arose,  und  the  best  of  them  have  already  been 
shaped  into  plays  and  poems.  The  Celt,  as  it  seem*,  created 
romnnee,  when  his  stories  of  Arthur  and  of  the  Grail  became  for 
a  time  ulmost  the  only  inspiration  of  European  literature,  and  it 
would  not  ho  wonderful  if  he  should  remold  romance  after  its 
most  ancient  image,  now  that  he  is  recovering  his  ancient  pos¬ 
sessions." 


HOW  AND  WHY  MR.  MARKHAM  WROTE 
-THE  MAN  WITH  THE  HOE." 

HE  teaching  of  Mr.  Markham's  famous  poem  "The  Man 
with  the  lloc  "  has  been  so  often  misunderstood  that  it  is 
interesting  to  see  what  the  author  himself  has  to  say  as  to  his 
aim  in  writing  it.  In  The  Saturday  Evening  P*%t  (Philadel¬ 
phia.  December  ifi),  he  tells  us  how*  he  came  to  write  the  poem, 
and  what  was  his  real  viewpoint  After  alluding  to  his  own 
early  life,  which  wus  passed  amid  the  hard  conditions  of  a  fron¬ 
tier  stock-farm,  he  says: 

"I  have  mentioned  a  few  of  the  external  forces  that  colored  my 
thought.  I  may  say.  also,  that  for  years  my  reading  had  drifted 
toward  the  philosophy  evident  in  the  poem.  From  boyhood  till 
this  hour  I  have  wondered  over  the  hoary  problem  that  has  been 
passed  on  to  us  from  Job  why  should  some  be  ground  and 
broken?  Why  should  so  many  go  down  under  the  wheels  of  the 
world  to  hopeless  ruin  as  far  as  human  eyes  can  see*  Is  it  nec¬ 
essary  that  many  should  perish  that  we  who  are  the  few  may 
have  life  anti  light,  may  have  food  and  shelter5  Anti,  withal.  I 
hatl  read  in  Isaiah  of  the  industrial  wrongs  of  old — in  Isaiah, 
that  voice  of  Vesuvius,  shaking  all  around  the  horizon.  Then, 
too,  I  knew  how  the  world’s  injustice  had  forced  fn.m  Christ’s 
strong  heart  that  cry  against  the  mouths  that  devour  widows' 
houses ;  und  that  other  cry  against  the  feet  that  walk  over 
graves . 

"  I  tlitl  not  write  it  as  a  protest  against  labor,  but  as  my  soul’s 
deep  word  against  the  degradation  of  labor,  the  oppression  of 
man  by  man.  Of  course  I  believe  in  labor:  and  I. have  little  re- 
spcct  for  an  idler,  lie  he  rich  or  poor.  It  is  against  both  the  per¬ 
sonal  and  the  public  good,  for  any  man  to  be  at  the  same  time  a 
consumer  and  a  non-producer. 


*‘I  believe  in  labor ;  1  believe  in  its  humanizing  and  regenera¬ 
ting  power.  Indeed.  I  believe  that  u  man's  craft  furnishes  the 
chief  liasis  of  his  redemption.  While  a  man  is  making  a  house, 
he  is  helping  to  make  himself.  While  he  chisels  the  block  of 
marble,  he  is  invisibly  shaping  his  own  soul.  And  it  docs  not 
matter  much  what  a  man  does— whether  he  builds  a  poem  or 
hoes  a  field  of  corn.  The  thing  of  chief  importance  is  the  spirit 
in  which  he  docs  his  work.  It  mu-t  l>e  done  thoroughly  and  in 
the  spirit  of  loving  service.  Work  of  this  order  is  a  perpetual 
prayer.  Work  of  this  sort  is  sacred,  however  lowly-  sacred  tho 
it  be  the  sweeping  of  a  gutter  or  the  carrying  of  a  hod. 

"The  spirit  of  use.  of  loving  service,  sends  a  gleam  of  the 
ideal  into  every  labor.  And  man  needs  the  ideal  moreeven  than 
he  needs  bread.  The  ideal  is  the  bread  of  the  soul. 

”  But  while  all  true  work  is  licuutiful  and  holy,  it  is  also  u  fact 
that  excesses  arc  evils — a  fact  that  overwork  and  underpaid  work 
tend  to  break  down  instead  of  building  up.  Work  is  go<Kl  for  a 
child,  but  I  can  pul  such  heavy  burdens  upon  him  ns  to  deform 
his  body  ami  stunt  his  mind.  Dickens  gave  us  this  Hoe-boy 
type  in  Smikc.  the  pathetic  youth  in  ’  Nicholas  Nicklcby.  *  " 

Altho  the  poem  has  been  published  only  ten  months,  the  com¬ 
mendations  and  criticisms  already  elicited  by  it  would  fill  several 
volumes  One  of  the  most  notable  recent  criticisms  is  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  E.  I*  Powell,  author  of  “Our  Heredity  from  G«xl,“  in 
The  Cimiag  (November).  "Mr.  Markham  shows  us  the 
workman  of  civilization,  not  going  up  from  the  animal,  but  goin« 
down  fmm  wlmt  God  made  him."  says  the  writer.  "Such  un  in¬ 
terpretation  of  man  und  labor,  especially  of  ugriculturul  labor, 
at  this  time,  puts  the  poem  in  ulinement  with  that  pessimism  and 
explosive  arraignment  of  wicial  order  in  which  sentimentalism 
strikes  hand  with  brute  force."  Mr.  Powell  suggests  an  "amend¬ 
ment  “to  Mr.  Markham's  interpretation  of  Millet’s  peasant.  It  U 
in  part  as  follows  : 

l.ifted  by  toil  of  eenturtv*.  he  lean* 

Upon  his  hoe.  »ml  ga»«-«  on  the  heavens  ; 

The  glorious  light  of  age«  on  his  face. 

Who  made  him  rise  above  the  earth  and  fate. 

A  roan  who  grieves,  but  conquers  grief  with  hope? 

Who  loosed  his  tongue  to  speak  articulate  f 
Whose  was  Hie  hand  that  fronted  up  hta  browf 
Who  kindled  truib'a  red  torch  within  his  brain  f 
Behold  the  man  that  God  doth  make  ;  and  give 
To  have  dominion  over  see  and  land  ! 

To  trace  the  stars .  and  March  the  earth  for  power ; 

To  make  the  seasons  fertile  to  his  will  I 

This  is  the  dream  He  dreamed  who  shaped  the  suns. 

And  painted  blue  the  firmament  with  light. 

Through  all  the  strrt.h  of  heaven,  to  its  last  throne. 

There  1s  no  shape  more  glorious  than  his ; 

More  eloquent  of  hate  for  sensual  greed  ; 

More  'lummcd  for  the  future's  high  demand. 

What  gulfs  between  him  and  the  anthropoid  j 
Master  of  as  and  plow  I  llehold  for  him 
Shall  yet  speak  Plato'  of  his  loins  the  Christ  I 
Unless  for  him,  tho  dawns  would  rift  in  vain  ; 

The  roses  redden  into  thought  .—and  the  hills 
Woald  hold  their  poems  Inarticulate. 

Here  is  the  upward  looker !  Slow  ly  rising  up.— 

Yet  master  of  the  earth,  he  turns  the  glebe. 

And  reaps  rich  harvest  where  the  beast  would  starve. 


SOME  FAULTS  OF  CONTEMPORARY  JOUR¬ 
NALISM. 

K.  JOHN  JAY  CHAPMAN,  himself  a  journalist  as  well 
asa distinguished  critic,  bojieves  tlmt  the  influence  which 
modern  journalism  is  exercising,  not  only  over  life  and  moral- 
but  over  literature,  is  anything  but  beneficent.  It  is  the  great 
bazar  *>f  modern  art  and  letters,  he  remarks,  but  on  its  counters 
are  to  Ikt  found  little  else  besides  the  mediocre,  the  hypocritical, 
the  cheap,  and  the  vulgar.  In  The  Critic  (January)  he  says 

"The  press  fills  the  consciousness  of  the  people.  A  modern 
community  breathes  through  its  press.  Journalism,  to  be  sure, 
is  a  region  of  letters,  where  all  the  fuctors  for  truth  arc  at  a  spe¬ 
cial  and  peculiar  discount.  Its  attention  is  given.,  to  near  and 
ugly  things,  to  mean  quarrels,  business  interests,  and  special 
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ends.  Every  country  shows  up  badly  here.  The  hypocrisy  of 
the  press  is  the  worst  thing  in  England.  It  is  the  worst  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  England's  worst  fault.  The  press  of  France  gives  you 
France  at  her  weakest  The  press  of  America  gives  you  America 
at  her  cheapest.  Perhaps  the  study  of  journalism  in  any  coun¬ 
try  would  illustrate  the  peculiar  vices  of  that  country ;  and  it  is 
fair  to  remember  this  in  examining  our  own  press.  But  examine 
wo  must,  for  it  is  important, 

“The  subject  includes  more  than  the  daily  newspapers.  Those 
ephemeral  sheets  that  flutter  from  the  tabic  into  the  waste-paper 
basket,  which  are  something  more  than  mere  newspapers  and 
less  than  magazines,  and  the  magazines  themselves  which  are 
more  than  budgets  of  gossip  and  less  than  books,  make  up  a  per- 
jietual  rain  of  paper  and  ink.  Thousands  of  people  are  engaged 
in  writing  them,  and  millions  in  reading  them.  This  whole  spe¬ 
cies  of  literaturo  is  typical  of  the  age  ;  let  us  see  how  it  is  con¬ 
ducted. 

“  A  journal  is  a  meeting-place  between  the  forces  of  intellect 
and  of  commerce.  The  men  who  become  editors  always  bear 
some  relation  to  tho  intellectual  interests  of  the  country.  They 
make  money,  but  they  make  it  by  understanding  the  minds  of 
the  people  who  are  not  taking  money  but  thought  from  the  ex¬ 
changes  that  tho  editors  set  up.  A  magazine  or  a  newspaper  is 
a  Shop.  Each  is  an  experiment  and  represents  a  new  focus,  a 
new  ratio  between  commerce  and  intellect.  Even  trade  journals 
have  columns  devoted  to  general  information  and  jokes.  The 
one  thing  a  journal  must  huvo  in  order  to  be  a  journal  is  circula¬ 
tion.  It  must  be  carried  into  people's  houses,  and  this  is  brought 
about  by  an  impulse  in  the  buyer.  The  buyer  has  many  opin¬ 
ions  and  modes  of  thought  which  he  does  not  draw  from  the 
journal,  and  ho  is  always  ready  to  drop  a  journal  that  offends 
him.  An  editor  is  thus  constantly  forced  to  choose  between 
uffronting  his  public  ami  placating  his  public.  Now  whatever 
arguments  may  l*c  given  for  his  taking  one  course  or  the  other, 
it  remains  clear  that  in  so  far  as  an  editor  is  not  publishing  what 
ho  himself  thinks  of  interest  for  its  own  sake  he  is  encouraging 
in  the  public  something  else  lieaidcs  intellect,  lie  is  subserving 
financial,  political,  or  religious  bias.  or.  it  may  be.  popular 
whim.  Ho  is,  to  this  ax  tent  at  least,  tho  custodiun  ami  protector 
<if  prejudice." 

Since  this  enormous  American  reading  public  is  made  up  of 
people  of  common-school  education,  closely  resembling  one  an¬ 
other  in  their  mental  traits  and  prejudices,  it  is  natural,  says 
Mr.  Chapman,  that  the  science  of  journalism  -which  is  domi¬ 
nated  by  purely  commercial  ideals,  and  whoso  officers  are  just  as 
truly  tradesmen  as  arc  the  people  in  the  shops- -should  have 
gradually  como  to  mean  the  ability  to  tickle  mediocre  fancy  and 
to  cater  to  mediocre  prejudice 

“The  great  investments  in  the  good-will  of  millions  are  nursed 
by  editors  who  live  by  their  talents  and  who  in  another  age 
would  have  been  intellectual  men.  The  highest  type  of  editor 
now  extant  in  America  will  as  frnnkly  regret  his  own  obligation 
to  cater  to  mediocrity  as  tho  business  man  will  regret  his  obliga- 
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tion  to  pay  blackmail,  or  as  the  citizen  will  regret  his  obligation 
to  vote  for  one  of  the  parties.  ’There  is  nothing  else  to  do.  I 
am  dealing  with  the  money  of  others.  There  are  not  enough 
intelligent  people  to  count."  He  serves  the  times.  The  influ¬ 


ence  thus  exerted  by  the  public  (through  the  editor)  upon  the 
writer  tends  to  modify  the  writer  and  make  him  resemble  the 
public.  It  is  a  spiritual  pressure  exerted  by  the  majority  in  favor 
«>f  conformity.  This  exists  in  all  countries,  but  is  peculiarly 
severe  in  countries  and  ages  where  the  majority  is  made  up  of 
individuals  very  similar  to  each  other.  The  tyranny  of  a  uni¬ 
form  population  always  makes  itself  felt 

“If  any  man  doubts  the  hide-l»>und  character  of  our  journals 
to-day  let  him  try  this  experiment.  Let  him  write  down  what 
he  thinks  upon  any  matter,  write  u  story  of  any  length,  a  jiocm, 
a  prayer,  a  speech.  Let  hint  assume  as  he  writes  it  that  it  con 
not  be  published,  and  let  him  satisfy  Ins  individual  taste  in  tho 
subject,  size.  mood,  ami  tenor  of  the  whole  composition.  Then 
let  him  l>cgin  his  peregrinations  to  find  in  which  one  of  the  ten 
thousand  journals  of  America  there  is  a  place  ^or  his  ideas  ns 
they  stand.  We  have  more  journals  than  any  other  country. 
The  whole  field  of  ideas  has  been  covered,  every  vehicle  of  opin¬ 
ion  has  its  p'licy.  its  methods,  its  precedents.  A  hundred  will 
receive  him  if  he  shaves  this,  pads  that,  cuts  it  in  hulf ;  but  not 
one  of  them  will  trust  him  as  he  stands.  ’Good,  but  eccentric.' 
'Good,  but  too  long.'  'fiond,  but  new.'  ** 

Every  stroke  of  the  editor's  blue  pencil  is  devitalizing  litera¬ 
ture  by  erasing  personality,  says  Mr.  Chapman;  and  it  is  done 
in  the  money  interests  of  a  syndicate.  Its  debasing  effect  upon 
character  is  just  as  great,  nevertheless,  as  tho  it  were  done  at 
the  command  of  the  German  Emperor.  Mr.  Chupnian  cites  the 
case  of  the  reporter. who  writes  up  a  public  meeting,  but  colors 
it  with  the  creed  of  his  journal . 

"Can  he  do  this  acceptably  without  abjuring  his  own  senses? 
He  is  competing  with  men  whose  every  energy  is  bent  on  seeing 
the  ««xasion  as  the  ncwsjwpcr  withes  it  Men.  Consider  tho  im¬ 
mense  difficulty  of  telling  the  truth  on  the  witness-stand,  and 
judge  whether  good  reporting  is  easy.  The  newspaper  trade  as 
now  eondiu  ted  is  prostitution.  It  mows  down  the  toy*  as  they 
come  from  the  colleges.  It  defaces  the  very  desire  for  truth,  and 
leaves  them  w  ithout  n  principle  to  set  n  clock  by.  They  grow  to 
disbelieve  in  the  reality  of  ideas.  Hut  these  are  our  future  lit¬ 
erati.  our  pacts  and  essayists,  our  historians  and  publicists. 

"The  experts  who  sit  in  the  offices  of  tho  journals  of  the  coun¬ 
try  have  so  long  used  their  minds  as  commeivial  instruments 
that  it  never  occurs  to  them  to  publish  or  not  publish  anything 
according  to  their  personal  views.  They  do  not  know  that  every 
time  they  subserve  prejudice  they  are  ruining  intellect.  If  there 
were  an  editor  who  had  uny  suspicion  of  the  way  the  world  is 
put  together  he  would  resjiect  talent  us  ho  respects  honor.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  make  bis  living  by  this  traffic.  If 
he  knew  what  he  was  doing  he  would  prefer  penury. 

"These  men,  then,  have  not  the  least  idea  of  the  function  they 
fulfil.  No  more  has  the  agent  of  the  insurance  company  who 
corrupts  a  legislator.  The  difference  in  degree  between  the  two 
iniquities  is  enormous,  because  one  belongs  to  that  region  in  tho 
scale  of  morality  which  is  completely  understood,  and  the  other 
does  not  We  do  not  excuse  the  insurance  agent ;  we  will  not 
allow  him  to  plead  ignorance.  Ho  commits  a  penal  offense.  Wo 
will  not  allow  selfishness  to  trade  upon  selfishness  und  steal  from 
the  public  in  this  form.  But  what  law  can  protect  the  public  in¬ 
terest  in  the  higher  faculties?  What  statute  can  enforce  artistic 
truth* 

"W'c  actually  forbid  a  man  by  statute  to  sell  his  vote,  because 
a  vote  i«  understood  to  he  an  opinion,  a  thing  dependent  on 
rational  and  moral  considerations.  You  can  not  buy  or  sell  it 
without  turning  it  into  something  else.  The  exercise  of  that  in¬ 
finitesimal  fraction  of  public  power  represented  by  one  man's 
vote  is  hedged  about  with  penalties;  because  the  logic  of  practi¬ 
cal  government  has  forced  us  to  see  its  importance.  But  the 
harm  done  to  a  community  by  the  sale  of  a  vote  docs  not  follow 
by  virtue  of  the  statute,  but  by  virtue  of  a  law  of  Influence  of 
which  the  statute  is  the  recognition.  The  same  law  governs  the 
sale  of  any  opinion,  whether  it  be  conveyed  in  a  book  review  or 
in  a  political  speech,  in  a  picture  of  life  and  manners,  a  poem, 
a  novel,  or  an  etching.  There  is  no  department  of  life  in  which 
you  can  Ik  for  private  gain  without  doing  harm.  The  grosser 
forms  of  it  give  us  the  key  to  the  subtler  ones,  and  the  jail  be¬ 
come*  the  symbol  of  that  condition  into  which  the  violation  of 
truth  will  shut  any  mind." 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION. 

WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY’S  PROGRESS. 

UK  sensational  dailies  are  not  .saying  so  much  about  wire¬ 
less  telegraphy  us  they  were  in  the  days  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  yacht  races,  but  a  glance  at  the  electrical  journals  shows 
that  scientific  interest  in  it  and  its  applications— actual  and  pn*. 
siblc— is  unabated.  Nearly  a  column  of  editorial  notes  i*  devoted 
by  The  Klectrical  1 1 'or//  ami  Engineer  to  an  attempt  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  rise  and  progress  of  an  electrical  wave,  such  as  that 
which  bears  the  wireless  message  from  point  to  point.  It  say* 

"  Many  seem  io  find  at  first  attempt  a  difficulty  in  picturing  to 
themselves  the  genesis  of  a  wireless  wave,  that  spreads  into 
space  and  acknowledges  neither  metes  nor  Itounds.  .  .  .  The 
fundamental  phenomena  involved  in  the  production  of  an  un¬ 
wired  wave  are  delightfully  simple,  nltho  the  precise  detail  «.f 
the  action  at  each  point  and  instant  is  still  fascinatingly  difficult. 

‘‘Any  electric  or  magnetic  disturbance  whatsoever,  in  any 
place,  save  a  perfectly  conducting  envelope,  like  a  sealed  can  at 
absoluta  torn,  generates  an  electromagnetic  wave  that  travels  off 
in  all  directions  with  that  velocity  which  is  so  neatly  and  aptly 
designated  by  physicists  as  This  is  true  whether  we  wave 
an  electrified  comb,  waggle  a  permanent  magnet,  or  excite  a 
transformer  into  multitudinous  magnetic  oscillations.  The  only 
question  of  importunco  is  in  tho  energy  of  the  radiated  disturb¬ 
ance.  That  depends  upon  tho  mechanism.  JN'o  have  to  ware  a 
pocket  dictionary  very  violently  in  tho  air  before  wo  recognise  n 
sou  ml  emitted  by  tho  moving  book.  Less  active  movement  of  u 
walking-stick  will  generute  sufficient  amplitude  of  disturbance 
in  tho  air  to  make  tho  movement  audible,  and,  as  we  all  know,  a 
jerk  from  tho  wrist  will  make  a  whiplash  generate  so  violent  u 
local  disturbance  of  tho  air  ns  shall  make  itself  recognised  in  a 
loud  crack.  But  there  was  disturbance,  and  there  was  therefore 
sound,  in  each  of  the  three  cases.  So.  there  can  be  nodoubt  that 
an  excited  transformer  sends  say  waves  per  second  into  free 
space  each  about  3.000  miles  long,  or  more  than  long  enough  to 
span  the  Atlantic.  Tho  local  intensity,  however,  is  so  feeble 
that  it  is  not  likely  that  coherers  would  lie  affected  at  any  dis¬ 
tance  front  the  apparatus.  If  they  were,  central  stations  would 
have  to  reckon  invisible  electromagnetic  radiation  a%  a  noticeable 
waste  of  coal. 

"A  suddenly  demagnetised  iron  core  in  an  induction  coil  can 
send  out  a  disturbance  of  sufficient  amplitude  to  ntlcct  coherers 
ut  u  short  distance,  but  what  is  wanted  is  the  whip-crack  of  a 
much  more  sudden  disturbance.  Fortunately,  a  discharging 
electric  condenser  can  produce  oscillations  so  swift  and  sudden, 
in  tho  neighborhood  of  tho  discharging  circuit,  that  a  powerful 
wave  is  emitted.  A  Hcrt*  oscillator  while  discharging  shakes 
the  ether  in  its  neighls»rh>ssl  so  violently  that  during  the  very 
brief  interval  of  its  discharge  it  may  l>c  working  at  the  rate  of 
many  horses,  i.e.,  many  kilowatts.  A  sparkles*  oscillation  from 
a  high-tension  source  into  or  out  of  a  condenser  may  also  produce 
the  impulsive  shock  upon  the  ether;  but  the  quickest  currents  or 
electric  motions  that  we  can  yet  produce  arc  those-  due  to  the 
natural  discharge  of  a  highly  charged  condenser,  and  this  is 
always  accompanied  by  disruption  and  a  spark." 

As  regards  new  applications  of  the  system.  F.lettruilv  gives 
the  following  item  of  news: 

“It  is  reported  that  the  Ann  Arbor  Railroad  will  put  wireless 
telegraphy  to  a  practical  test  by  introducing  it  in  connection  with 
their  car  ferry  business  across  Lake  Michigan.  The  contract 
with  the  Marconi  representatives  has  been  closed,  and  the  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  established  at  once.  The  station  will  be  at  Frank¬ 
fort  and  at  a  point  near  Menominee.  Mich.  The  space  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  is  about  eighty-three  miles.  An  attempt  will  be  made  by 
the  Ann  Arbor  road  to  keep  this  ferry  open  all  winter.  If  wire¬ 
less  telegraphy  fails,  a  cable  will  be  laid  across  the  lake  next 
year.  Representatives  of  the  Marconi  system  express  confidence 
that  they  will  be  able  to  give  satisfactory  service.” 

As  to  new  apparatus,  the  following,  from  the  same  paper,  is 
of  interest ; 

"  Researches  by  Prof.  Reginald  A.  Fessenden  and  his  assist¬ 
ant.  Professor  Kintner,  in  the  electrical  laboratory  of  the  Western 


University  of  Pennsylvania  have  resulted  in  the  production  of  a 
receiver  for  wireless  telegraphy,  which  it  is  claimed  is  two  thou¬ 
sand  times  more  sensitive  than  the  coherer  of  the  Marconi  sys¬ 
tem.  In  speaking  of  the  discovery  Professor  Fessenden  is  rc- 
ported  as  saying  :  *  Altho  we  have  improved  the  receiver  so  that 
it  is  two  thousand  times  as  sensitive  as  the  original  one.  we 
realize  that  wc  have  not  yet  begun  to  see  the  limit.  Marconi,  in 
his  brilliant  experiments,  has  demonstrated  that  messages  can 
l«e  sent  f-»r  ninety  miles.  As  our  receiver  is  so  many  times  as 
sensitive,  it  is  clear  that  messages  can  Ik*  sent  by  our  method 
farther,  tho  just  what  the  limit  is  I  would  not  like  to  say  ’  " 

In  contrast  to  all  this,  a  note  of  depreciation  is  sounded  by 
Prof.  Elihu  Thomson,  in  a  recent  lecture  in  Lynn,  Mass.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Thomson  asserted  that  while  wireless  telegraphy  is  u  very 
Israutiful  system  and  may  be  of  great  practical  use,  there  are 
many  objections  to  its  wide  adoption  and  many  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  us  perfection.  He  added : 

“Any  man  by  setting  up  a  receiving-wiro  could  collect  the 
message,  and  in  the  case  of  war  the  enemy  could  either  read  the 
messages  sent,  or  by  setting  up  another  instrument  could  Bend 
confusing  messages.  Salt  water  would  stop  the  waves,  and  over 
a  certain  distance  the  curvature  of  the  earth  would  probably  stop 
them.  The  waves  are  so  coarse  that  they  would  get  around  most 
obstacles.  Wireless  telegraphy  will  fill  a  certain  gap.  For 
lighthouses  it  will  bo  invaluable.  A  certain  numlKT  could  Ik? 
flashed  out.  and  any  vessel  going  by.  no  matter  what  the  weather 
conditions  were,  could  read  the  signal  by  simply  running  up  a  rc- 
cciving-wire  to  its  nmst.  Vessels  at  sea  could  find  out  each 
other’s  positions,  and  in  time  of  war  tins  would  lie  of  grout  ser¬ 
vice.  provided  always  that  there  was  no  enemy  around." 

This  is  a  fair  example  of  the  attitude  of  tho  more  nkuptical 
scientific  men  toward  the  new  system  ;  and.  us  even  these  admit 
its  usefulness  under  certain  conditions,  it  may  l»o  concluded  that 
wireless  telegraphy,  even  if  it  docs  not  revolutionize  communica¬ 
tion.  ha*  “come  to  stay." 

A  LONG-DISTANCE  MICROSCOPE. 

HE  microsco|>e.  ns  usually  constructed,  is  intended  for  use 
at  very  short  range ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
tho  instrument  to  prevent  its  being  made  in  such  manner  that 
the  object  olvservcd 
may  Ik*  nt  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance. 

This  would  in  most 
eases  Ik-  u  disad¬ 
vantage  rather  than 
the  opposite  ;  Init  an 
ingenious  French¬ 
man  lias  discovered 

that  in  the  studv  of 
* 

live  insects  and 
their  habits  a  long¬ 
distance  microscope 
is  a  great  help  to  the 
entomologist.  He 
has  accordingly  dc- 
vised  what  be  calls 
a  "  teJemk-n*seo|>e,” 
or  long-distance  mi¬ 
croscope.  which  is 
illustrated  and  de¬ 
scribed  in  an  article 
in  Cosmos  (Paris. 

I>cccmbcr  16).  The 
writer  docs  not  give 
his  name  nor  docs 
he  reveal  that  of 
the  inventor  of  the 
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new  instrument.  Possibly  they  arc  one  and  the  same.  The 
article  begins  with  a  few  paragraphs  on  the  classification  of 
optical  instruments.  Of  the  two  classes  of  instruments  tele¬ 
scopes  and  microscopes — designed  to  aid  the  human  eye.  the 
former  attain  their  object,  we  arc  reminded,  by  means  of  en¬ 
largement  through  the  use  of  lenses  or  mirrors.  In  the  fe¬ 


ting  telescopes,  lenses.  In  the  latter  instruments  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  being  theoretically  tho  greater  as  the  objective  has  less 
curvature,  the  constructors  have  endeavored  to  increase  the  focal 
distance  of  the  object-glass  more  And  more.  The  great  telescope 
of  tho  forthcoming  Exposition  will  have  a  Zonal  distance  of  60 
meters  [197  feet),  surpassing  in  this  respect  all  preceding  instru¬ 
ments.  The  writer  continues : 

"A  second  class  of  instruments  has  for  its  aim  the  observation 
of  bodies  of  small  dimensions ;  this  class  includes  simple  and 
com|H>und  microscopes,  the  solar  microscope,  and  the  photo¬ 
electric  microscope. 

"As  tho  enlargement  in  microscopes  depends  on  the  converg¬ 
ing  power  of  the  lens  or  of  the  combination  of  lenses,  constructors 
have  endeavored  to  obtain  more  and  more  convergent  lenses, 
and  as  tho  convergence  is  dependent  on  the  diminution  of  the 
focal  distance,  the  object-glass  must  lie  brought  nearer  and  i.earer 
to  tho  objects  observed.  On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  we  have  a 
tendency  to  observe  objects  that  ure  farther  away  :  on  the  other, 
to  observe  objects  that  are  as  close  as  politic  to  the  instrument 

"  It  can  not  be  denied  that  it  would  lie  advantageous  to  obtain 
a  reasonably  great  enlargement  at  a  medium  distance.  For  in- 
tomologic  studies  in  particular,  with  a  lens  that  magnifies 
scarcely  two  or  three  times  at  ndistancc  of  1  centimeter  [I  inch), 
or  with  the  comjKiund  microscope  on  which  wo  arc  obliged  to  rely 
if  wo  wish  to  get  a  greater  magnifying  power,  it  is  impossible  to 
study  the  habits  of  insects,  the  majority  of  their  actions,  or  the 
phenomena  of  their  existence.  An  instrument  that  should  en¬ 
able  us  to  observe  these 
tiny  creatures  without 
alarming  them,  doing 
them  violence,  forcing 
them  to  leave  their 
accustomed  haunts,  or 
even  depriving  them  of 
life,  would  certainly 
give  valuable  aid  to 
science  and  would  also 
lie  a  source  of  new 
delights,  ns  varied  as 
they  would  lie  delicious 
and  elevated." 

Such  an  instrument 
as  this,  the  writer  goes 
on  to  say.  is  already  in 
existence.  Its  magni¬ 
fying  power  is  more 
than  12  diameters  at  a 
distance  of  10  inches. 

The  power  may  even  be 
increased  by  lengthen¬ 
ing  the  tubes  or  modifying  the  lenses  of  the  objective;  but  the 
magnification  is  sufficient,  and  by  increasing  it  we  should  gain 
nothing.  To  quote  again  : 

"The  tele-microscope  is  really  only  a  small  telescope  having  an 


objective  formed  of  two  achromatic  lenses.  These  can  be  sepa¬ 
rated  or  brought  nearer  together  by  sliding  the  tubes.  ...  If  tho 
distance  is  less  than  the  focal  distance  of  greatest  convergence 
they  act  like  a  single  lens.  A  good  ratio  for  their  focal  distances 
is  25  to  iS  centimeters  [10  to  7  inches).  That  of  greatest  conver¬ 
gence.  placed  on  the  inside,  condenses  the  beam  of  light,  which 
it  reverses  and  throws  upon  the  eyepiece.  This  is  the  ordinary 
Dollond  four-glass  eyepiece.  The  eyeglass  is  as  convergent  as 

clearness  will  admit, 
for  convergence  here 
increases  both  the  mag¬ 
nification  anil  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  field  of 
view. 

"Not  only  is  the  tele- 
microscope  a  micro- 
scopc.  properly  speak¬ 
ing.  but.  as  may  be 
seen,  it  is  also  a  valu¬ 
able  field-glass,  Itecause  its  use  requires  only  a  very  slight  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  tubes,  which  makes  it  more  convenient  than  strong 
opera-glasses.  It  also  surpasses  these  greatly  in  |«ower,  in  the 
extent  of  its  field  of  view,  and  in  clearness. Translation  matte 
/or  Tmb  LiTuaaY  Diocst. 

EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  TYPES  OF  COLLEGE 

GIRLS. 

ASTERN  college  girls  have  heads  built  on  the  "cutter" 
plan,  while  those  from  the  West  have  skulls  of  "schooner" 
build.  This  is  the  nautical  and  rather  mystifying  language  in 
which  Dr.  Jay  W.  Scavcr.  of  the  Yale  gymnasium,  states  the  re¬ 
sults  of  some  recent  anthni|M»m«-tricul  measurements.  In  his 
paper,  which  was  read  Indore  the  anthropological  section  of  tho 
American  Association,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  allied  scientific 
societies  at  New  Haven,  I»r.  Scavcr  advances  the  theory  that 
there  arc  three  distinct  American  type*  as  deduced  from  physical 
measurements.  Girls  alone  are  discussed  in  the  paper,  because 
there  are  yet  no  measurements  from  men's  colleges  thnt  cun  lie 
used  for  the  calculation  of  divers  types.  In  n  report  of  l>r. 
Scavcr's  paper  7  k*  San  (New  York.  December  28)  says; 

"  His  comparison  of  the  records  of  the  women  students  at  these 
colleges  was  mode  with  the  object  of  determining  whether  the 
differences  in  type,  if  any.  conformed  to  the  showing  of  Gould's 
types  of  men  calculated  on  the  measurements  of  men  in  service 
toward  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  Gould's  charts  showed  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  distinguish  between  the  rural  and  urban  types,  those 
soldier*,  who  came  from  the  Northern  and  agricultural  States  like 
Vermont  and  Minnesota  being  considerably  taller  and  of  more 
swarthy  build  than  the  average  of  the  States  in  which  the  urban 
population  predominated. 

"In  regard  to  the  women  of  the  colleges  considered.  I>r.  Scavcr 
finds  the  reverse  is  true.  He  considers  the  Wellesley  girl  as 
representing  a  fairly  localised  section  al*mt  Boston,  and.  there¬ 
fore.  os  the  urban  type.  The  record  shows  her  to  be  generally 
taller  than  the  girls  of  Oberlin  and  Nebraska.  The  head  of  the 
Eastern  type  is  the  larger,  but  has  also  the  greater  a  titcro- posterior 
diameter,  giving  the  flat-head  '  effect,  or  what  Dr.  Scavcr  termed 
•cutter-shaped'  heads.  The  Western  type  of  head  is  more  ro¬ 
tund.  having  the  greater  lateral  diameter,  and  therefore  conforms 
to  the  description  ‘schooner-shaped.* 

"  Both  of  the  Western  types  have  larger  girth  of  chest  than  the 
B«>ston  girls,  and  the  Nebraskan  records  arc  marked  by  marvel¬ 
ous  lung  capacity.  What  the  relation  may  be  between  the  sise 
and  shape  of  the  head  and  the  brain  power  of  the  subjects  com¬ 
paratively.  Dr  Scaver  sai  l  he  had  not  yet  l>ccn  able  to  deter¬ 
mine.  The  matter  has  been  one  to  which  much  study  has  been 
given,  but  so  far  no  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained.” 

In  attempting  to  account  for  these  facts  Dr.  Scaver  could  only 
offer  a  theory,  that  the  "schooner"  heads  were  due  to  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  Teuton  blood  in  the  West.  This  was  denied  by 
the  Western  professors  who  took  part  in  the  discussion.  They 
insisted  that  the  real  Teuton  head  was  to  be  found  in  Boston,  and 
that  the  Western  was  what  they  preferred  to  call  an  Alpine  type. 


fleeting  telescope  mirrors  arc  used ;  in  the  different  refrac- 
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WHY  PAPER  ROTS. 

TV  /f  ODERN’  paper  has  a  bad  reputation.  There  is  a  general 
^  belief  that  it  is  of  poor  quality  and  flimsy  texture  com¬ 
pared  with  that  made  half  a  century  ago.  Most  of  our  paper  is 
now  manufactured  from  wood-pulp,  rags  being  used  now  in  ma¬ 
king  expensive  writing-paper  only— a  fact  due  to  the  enormous 
activity  in  the  production  of  printed  matter.  To  furnish  paper 
for  our  hundreds  of  thousands  of  popular  novels  and  our  Sunday 
newspapers,  the  world's  supply  of  rags  would  go  but  a  little 
way ;  our  modern  paper-mills  chew  up  whole  forests  into  pulp, 
and  still  the  cry  is  "  more  ! "  Yet  there  are  some  precautions  that 
should  and  can  Ik-  taken  by  paper-manufacturer*.  These  are 
indicated  in  a  note  on  "The  Deterioration  of  Paper"  in  La 
Mature  (Paris,  December  16).  which  we  translate  as  follows 

"Althuwc  arc  able  nowadays  to  make  paper  that  looks  well 
and  can  nevertheless  be  sold  cheap,  tt  must  lie  confessed  that 
these  papers  of  cellulose,  wood-pulp,  etc.,  have  the  serious  fault 
that  they  deteriorate  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  A  lamdon 
publisher  believes  that  books  printed  to-day  will  be  no  longer 
legible  thirty  or  forty  years  hence,  while  the  papers  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages  are  still  in  a  perfect  stutc  of  preservation.  Since  I'-t 
the  Herman  Imperial  Bureau  for  the  testing  of  materials  has 
been  investigating  the  causes  of  this  rapid  deterioration  and  the 
remedies  that  may  I  hi  applied.  The  British  Society  for  the  En¬ 
couragement  of  the  Arts,  Industry,  and  Commerce  ha*  also  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  it  has  just  published  a 
detailed  report.  It  has  examined  only  papers  made  in  the  usual 
manner  and  subjected  to  ordinary  conditions  of  use  .  and  it  has 
classed  the  obticrvcd  deteriorations  in  two  categoric*  disaggre¬ 
gation  and  alteration  of  color. 

"  As  to  the  first,  we  meet  with  it  in  all  (tapers,  as  well  in  those 
made  of  rags  ns  in  those  that  contuin  a  high  percentage of  wood- 
pulp.  The  deterioration  is  due  (tartly  to  a  chemical  transforma¬ 
tion  in  the  fibers  themselves,  and  partly  to  the  action  of  illumi- 
nnting-gas  in  the  libraries  where  the  liooks  arc  kept.  In  all  cases, 
the  chemical  transformations  tend  toward  breaking  up  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  paper.  In  (taper  made  of  rag*,  these  •  ransformatmns 
come  from  the  existence  of  acid  substance*,  either  present  in  the 
paper  at  the  time  of  manufacture,  or  resulting  from  later  reac¬ 
tions,  or  coming  from  the  products  of  combustion  <*f  gas.  In 
pulp  paper  there  is  oxidation,  with  a  basic  or  alkaline  reaction 

The  English  committee  came  to  some  practical  conclusions,  of 
interest  chiefly  to  pnpvr-munufucturcrx.  such,  for  instance,  as 
that  the  sizing  should  contain  not  more  than  two  per  cent,  of 
resin  in  the  dry  state;  that  paper*  ought  to  lie  finished  up  with 
some  normal  excess  of  ulum,  which  gives  them  a  slight  nod  re¬ 
action  ;  that  papers  should  contain  a  minimum  of  chlorates ;  and 
that,  in  a  general  way.  a  pajK-r  designed  to  last  as  long  as  possi¬ 
ble  should  contain  at  least  70  per  cent,  of  filler  -cotton,  hemp,  or 
linen.  —  Translation  made  for  The  Lituaby  Digest. 


“  Tired"  Iron  Rocuporated  by  Electricity.  As  is 

well  known,  iron  or  steel  used  in  structures  such  as  bridges, 
the  frames  of  buildings,  etc.,  "gets  tired."  in  course  of  time ; 
that  is.  it  undergoes  some  sort  of  molecular  alteration  or  crystal¬ 
lization  that  causes  it  to  deteriorate.  From  this  cause  steel 
springs  often  lose  their  tension  and  razors  their  temper.  In  all 
cases  the  metal  will  recuperate  after  rest,  just  as  the  tired  ani¬ 
mal  muscle  \>ill.  It  has  been  reported  that  an  Italian  engineer 
has  discovered  that  an  electric  current  may  l>e  used  to  hasten  the 
process  of  recuperation.  Says  Electricity  (December  13)  which 
gives  us  this  information  ; 

"The  story  of  the  discovery,  for  the  truth  of  which  we  can  not 
vouch,  runs  as  follows;  The  inventor  was  awaiting  his  turn  in 
a  barber  shop  in  c  town  in  Italy,  and  heard  the  barber  abuse  his 
favorite  blade  because  it  was  doing  poor  work.  The  razor  was 
simply  ‘  tired  '  The  inventor  immediately  jumped  to  the  conclu¬ 


sion  that  the  razor  was  suffering  from  crystallization  due  to  a 
change  in  the  relative  position  of  the  molecules,  and  that  rest  from 
vibration  would  restore  it  to  its  original  condition.  He  purchased 
the  razor,  took  it  home,  and  liegan  experimenting.  First  he 
tried  by  the  vibration  of  tuning-forks  to  destroy  crystallization  in 
the  metal,  but  in  vain.  Then  he  inserted  the  razor  in  a  solenoid 
and  passed  an  ck-ctric  current  through  the  latter.  The  blade 
was  much  improved,  but  had  by  no  means  l>een  restored  to  us 
original  condition  The  experiment  was  about  to  lie  abandoned 
as  a  failure,  when  the  inventor  bethought  him  that  an  interrupted 
current  might  bring  about  the  desired  result.  This  he  tried  and 
was  rewarded  by  success. 

"Altho  it  must  be  acknowledged  the  above  store-  sounds,  to  pm 
it  vulgarly,  fishy,'  it  is  claimed  that  this  electrical  method  of 
restoring  lost  qualities  111  iron  and  steel  has  been  tried  on  a 
•  tired  '  web  member  of  a  bridge  w  11I1  success." 


THE  PYRAMIDS  AND  AN  EGYPTIAN  DAM. 

X  interesting  engineering  story  in  which  a  Nile  dam.  the 
Pyramids,  the  Khedive,  and  a  French  engineer  figure 
prominently,  is  told  in  I  he  Irrigation  .  tgf.  According  to  a 
writer  in  that  magazine  there  was  completed  in  1861,  under 
French  supervision,  what  1*  known  us  "the  Inirrage  " — a  dam 
at  the  apex  of  the  Nile  delta,  just  above  Cairo,  which  was  in¬ 
tended  to  make  the  river  navigable  during  low  water.  Snys  the 
writer 

"Tho  u  had  c*«t  thousands  of  lives,  and  taken  u  quarter  of  a 
century  to  construct,  it  proved  but  a  limited  process.  So  inse¬ 
curely  had  it  been  planned  that  in  1  rr.3  the  sluice-gates  hud  to  lie 
hurriedly  revised  to  prevent  the  whole  structure  from  ltcing 
swept  away  uud  washed  in  sections  to  the  Mediterranean.  It 
was  reinforced  by  the  French  engineers  in  charge,  and  mnnngrd 
to  do  part  of  the  work  intended  for  it,  hut  only  a  part.  It  was 
never  strong  enough  to  serve  any  great  area  in  the  delta  until 
the  English  came  into  exclusive  control  in  im.v  Then  Sir  Colin 
MoncriefT.the  English  diplomatic  agent  and  ac  tual  ruler  of  Egypt, 
took  the  tarrage  in  hand.  I'nder  his  administration  the  dam 
was  built  up.  and  made  a*  effective  a*  its  early  faulty  construc¬ 
tion  permitted.  Gradually  the  growing  area  in  tho  delta  was  in¬ 
creased  until  to-day  something  over  a  million  acres  are  grow- i tig 
the  finest  cotton  in  the  world.  What  was  formerly  a  sullen  un¬ 
claimed  waste  1*  now  yielding  (yi.wo.ooo  annually  in  crops.  It 
is  related  that  the  barrage,  worthies*  u*  it  is  ns  an  engineering 
work  of  (icrmaneiit  value,  almost  cost  the  world  the  existence  of 
it*  m*>*t  ancient  and  inspiring  monuments— the  great  pyramids. 
The  construction  of  the  work  was  undertaken  while  Mchcmct 
All,  the  great,'  was  Khedive  of  Egypt.  After  he  had  decided 
on  the  dam.  he  placed  Mongel  Bey.  a  French  engineer,  in  charge. 

"'Where  am  I  to  get  the  stone  for  the  barrage?'  asked  the 
Frenchman. 

"’There,' said  Mchcmct  Ali.  pointing  to  the  pyramid*.  'From 
those  great  usclc**  heap*.  l*sc  them  up.  every  block,  if  need 
be.' 

"Mchcmct  Ali.  it  1*  related,  was  not  a  gentleman  to  lie  trifled 
with,  lie  was  an  autocrat  of  the  kind  who  figure  in  the  *  Arabian 
Night*.'  The  engineer  was  literally  between  the  devil  and  the 
deep  sea.  A*  a  European  he  knew  what  would  happen  to  him  if 
bcdcstrovcd  the  pyramids.  The  entire  civilized  world  would  cull 
down  malediction*  on  hi*  head  and  his  name  would  be  ever  in¬ 
famous  where  lie  would  have  it  great.  On  the  other  hand  wa* 
Mchcmct  Ali.  with  all  the  Egyptian  scorn  and  disregard  for  the 
great  antiquities  that  abound  in  the  oldest  country  on  earth. 
Even  to  this  day  the  Egyptians  care  nothing  for  these  lioarv 
mAnumenL*  except  as  they  serve  to  attract  tourists  and  back¬ 
sheesh.  To  reason  with  Mchcmct,  therefore,  on  the  score  of 
sacrilegious  vandalism  was  worse  than  useless.  So  Mongel  Bey 
got  lii*  wits  to  work.  He  came  to  his  master  the  next  day  and 
said  that  elaborate  calculations  had  convinced  him  that  it  would 
cost  more  to  transport  the  pyramid  stones  than  it  would  to  quarry 
the  living  r«*ck  out  of  the  adjacent  hills. 

'"Very  well,  then  quarry  it.'  said  the  practical  Mehcmet 
tersely,  and  the  pyramids  were  saved  to  the  world  by  the  French¬ 
man's  ingenious  lie." 
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The  Craving  for  Stimulants.  -Some  people,  at  least, 
who  are  to  drink,  may  be  entitled  to  more  consideration 

than  tiny  are  likely  to  receive  from  those  who  are  laboring  in  the 
cause  of  temperance.  If  the  deductions  of  I)r.  II.  Campbell,  as 
contained  in  The  Lancet  for  October  21.  arc  correct,  a  moderate 
use  of  stimulants  may  in  some  cases  be  a  positive  benefit  and  a 
protection  against  excess.  J>r.  Campliell's  contentions  are  thus 
abstracted  by  The  Medical  Age .  The  blood,  he  says,  normally 
contains  stimulants,  and  these  stimulants  exercise  a  favoring  in¬ 
fluence  on  function,  and  conduce  to.  and  may  even  lie  a  neces¬ 
sary  factor  in  the  production  of.  the  feeling  of  well-being,  which 
explains  the  widespread  liking  in  man  or  beast  for  stimulating 
substances.  "This  liking,  amounting  often  to  a  craving,  is  the 
expression  of  a  great  physiological  principle.  When  there  is 
perfect  health,  w  hen  the  blood  is  well  provided  with  its  proper 
stimulants  and  not  overcharged  w'ith  depressants,  there  is  no 
craving  for  extraneous  stimulants,  as  alcohol,  tea.  or  coffee.  Hut 
when  it  is  defective  in  the  one  or  surcharged  with  the  other,  then 
is  felt  the  desire  for  the  glass  of  wine  or  the  cup  of  tea.  In  order 
to  obviate  this  desire  we  should  seek  to  keep  the  body  ut  the 
highest  level  of  health.  The  more  perfect  the  health  the  more 
perfect  will  be  the  composition  of  the  blood,  both  in  respect  to 
physiological  stimulants  and  deleterious  toxins.  A  blood  prop¬ 
erly  constituted  in  these  and  other  respects  will  exercise  a  gentle 
stimulant  action  on  the  nervous  system  and  induce  a  condition 
of  mild  physiological  intoxication  which  expresses  itself  in  a 
fueling  of  well-living  and  happiness-  a  condition  which  can  not 
bo  liettcrcd." 

Rain  that  Never  Roaches  the  Ground.— The  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  a  Saharan  shower  that  dries  up  before  it  gets  to 
the  earth  is  furnished  by  M.  Jean  Was  sort,  a  Belgian  botanist, 
in  a  recent  article  describing  lus  travels  in  tho  great  African 
desert.  Ho  writes  (  Revue  de  T  UniversiU  de  /Sru  1  el  let) : 

"In  the  afternoon  tho  sky  becomes  covered  with  clouds.  At 
first  these  are  only  a  multitude  of  white  points,  just  perceptible, 
immovable  in  the  azure.  Kach  point  increases  regularly  in  sue. 
They  arc  noon  tufts  of  cumulus,  evenly  distributed  over  the  sky. 
Their  bases  arc  flat,  us  they  float  in  the  culm  air;  the  successive 
condensation*  of  vapor  take  pluce  alone  on  the  edges  and  on  the 
swelling  upper  face.  Tho  white  masses  extend  .  they  join  their 
edges;  they  form  n  continuous  covering  that  becomes  more  and 
more  opaque.  All  at  once  the  cloud  breaks  into  rain  ;  the  sky 
is  streuked  with  long  vertical  bands  that  descend  from  it.  O 
happiness!  The  plants,  reduced  to  pitiful  gray  stalks,  may 
again  become  green  .  they  may  finally  reap  the  reward  of  the 
obstinacy  with  which  they  have  refused  to  die  of  thirst.  .  . 
Alas!  The  shower,  so  greatly  needed,  never  falls.  The  rain 
that  wo  SCO  streaking  the  sky  never  reaches  the  ground;  the 
•Imps  evaporate  in  the  overheated  air  through  which  they  have 
to  puss.  What  a  country  of  deception  1  When  there  is  grass  for 
tho  camels,  it  is  uneatable.  The  lake  that  mirrors  the  distant 
sky  is  but  a  phantom,  a  caprice  of  the  sun  ;  and.  larft  and  great¬ 
est  disappointment  of  nil,  the  rain,  nltho  real,  waters  only  the 
air." — Translation  made far  Tux  LirxRARY  DioisT. 


Pure  Air  in  Bottles?— Professor  Dewar  has  recently  de¬ 
vised  a  new  method  of  testing  the  contamination  of  air.  which  is 
thus  described  in  The  Humanitarian : 

"A  short  time  ago  lie  exhibited  before  the  Royal  Institution 
tw’o  samples  of  liquid  air  in  glass  tubes  ;  one  was  made  from  air 
which  had  been  washed  to  purify  it  from  dust.  soot,  carbonic 
acid,  and  other  impurities.  This  when  condensed  was  a  j»ale 
blue  liquid  ;  the  other  sample  was  made  by  condensing  the  air  of 
tho  lecture-room  in  which  the  audience  was  assembled,  and  was 
an  opaque,  blackish  fluid,  resembling  soup  in  appearance.  Il 
would  appear  as  if  condensed  samples  of  air  might  artord  an  easy 
means  for  comparing  different  kinds  of  contamination.  The 
American  Architect  suggests  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
provide  a  novel  but  a  highly  efficient  kind  of  ventilation  in  mili¬ 
tary  hospitals  urn!  other  places  where  the  natural  air  supply  is 
bad  and  the  necessity  for  a  better  one  very  pressing.  As  the 
process  would  also  cool  and  dry  the  air.  it  might  serve  an  addi¬ 
tional  purpose  in  tropical  countries.  The  paper  goes  on  to  state 
that  it  would  not  bo  *  wholly  impracticable  to  ship  to  yellow-fever 


hospitals  in  Havana  supplies  of  New  Hampshire  air  bottled,  so 
to  speak,  on  the  spot,  and  delivered  cool  and  fresh  to  the  pa¬ 
tients  ’  This  can  never  be  accomplished,  however,  until  some 
means  have  been  provided  for  transporting  liquid  air  to  consid¬ 
erable  distances  without  enormous  losses  caused  by  its  return  to 
its  former  state.’ 


A  Centrifugal  Railway.  -A  few  months  ago  we  printed 
an  illustrated  article  describing  a  pmjKJsed  centrifugal  pleasure 
railway,  to  be  so  arranged  that  during  part  of  each  trip  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  car  would  be  riding  heads  downward.  We  quoted 
also  sonic  sarcasiic  comments  on  the  scheme.  But  a  railroad 
man.  Mr.  C.  R.  Riley,  writes  from  Dublin,  Ireland,  to  Industries 
am!  Iron .  to  say  that  he  has  actually  seen  such  a  road  in  opera- 
tion.  He  says  "I  remember  al»out  forty  years  ago  visiting  the 
Zoological  Dardens  which  then  existed  in  Liverpool  and  seeing 
a  railway  of  precisely  this  description  in  use.  The  gage  was  a 
narrow  one— as  well  as  I  can  remember,  about  if*  or  24  inches. 
The  car  would  hold  a  single  person,  and  was  drawn  up  an  in¬ 
cline  to  the  top  of  a  high  tower  by  means  of  u  windlass.  It  was 
then  allowed  to  run  down  mi  incline  on  the  opposite  side,  then 
round  a  vertical  loop  of  large  diameter,  and  then  up  n  lower 
tower,  then  down  an  incline  on  tile  opposite  side  and  round  n 
large  circle  on  the  ground  to  the  f«x»t  of  the  first  tower  ready  for 
the  windlass  again.  I  do  not  think  it  could  have  paid,  for  I  only 
remember  seeing  the  man  who  was  in  charge  of  it  have  a  ride, 
and  after  him  one  visitor." 


A  Tolephono  In  Every  House.— Speaking  of  the  re¬ 
cent  cuts  in  telephone  rates  in  various  part*  of  the  country,  and 
especially  in  southern  New  England,  where  in  some  towns  "in¬ 
ward  "  telephone  service  may  now  lie  hail  for  six  dollars  a  year, 
"outward  "  service  being  charged  for  by  the  single  message, 
the  Providence  Journal  says ;  "The  day  is  coming  when  prac¬ 
tically  every  household  will  have  a  telephone,  just  as  it  has  other 
modern  facilities.  This  may  seem  a  broad  statement,  but  no  one 
can  read  tho  figures  of  the  last  few  years  without  seeing  how 
gencrul  the  uscof  the  instrument  is  getting  to  Ik-.  In  18R0.  there 
were  60.873  telephones  under  rental  in  the  I’nited  States.  That 
was  one  for  every  (*23  persons  in  the  community.  But  at  the 
close  of  last  year  the  number  had  risen  to  1. 124.84*'.  or  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  every  W»  person* !  At  the  same  rate  the  next  ten  years 
will  find  the  telephone  ns  ordinary  u  household  convenience  as  a 
furnace  or  illuminating  gas;  even  more  so  than  the  latter,  for  in 
the  smaller  town* electricity  is  being  introduced  as  an  illuminunt 
more  extensively  than  the  older  light." 


SCIENCE  BREVITIES. 

A  FHINCII  naturalist  quoted  by  t'ofnlar  Science  AVtw  asserts  Dial,  "if 
l he  world  should  become  birdless.  man  would  not  inhabit  il  after  nine 
rears’  time,  in  spile  of  all  the  iprsrs  and  poisons  lhal  could  be  manufac. 
tured  for  the  destruction  of  Insert*.  The  bugs  and  slugs  would  simply  eat 
up  oil  l he  orchards  aad  in  that  time." 

Sour,  interesting  experiment*  on  the  distribution  of  magnetic  induction 
along  a  tong  cylindrical  ir»n  rod  are  described  by  Hr.  C.  O.  Umb  in  T*e 
nuL^tku  tl  Jl. tgaune.  ‘When  the  rod  is  weakly  magnet ired.  the  mean 
posmoas  of  us  poles  are  comparatively  near  the  ends  of  the  rod;  with 
stronger  magnetiration  the  poles  move  farther  from  the  ends;  and  with 
very  strong  magnetiration  the  polea  move  more  and  more  toward  the  ends" 
Dr  lamb  points  out  that  this  has  important  bearing  upon  the  magnetic 
testing  of  iron 

IS*  answer  to  a  correspondent  who  asks  how  to  keep  frost  from  window 
glass.  Tkt  ftnrmaeeutHSt  Era  says:  •’The  methods  usually  advised  are  the 
employment  of  double  w  indow*,  or  the  coating  of  the  glass  with  glycerin. 
It  is  said  that  a  thin  coat  of  glycerin  applied  to  both  sides  of  the  glass  will 
effectually  prevent  any  moisture  from  forming  thereon  and  will  stay  until 
it  collects  so  much  dust  that  it  can  not  be  seen  though.  It  lias  also  been 
recommended  as  particularly  useful  to  locomotive  engineers  to  prevent  the 
accamuUtion  of  steam  aad  frost  on  their  windows  during  the  cold  weather. 
Another  very  efficient  measure  is  said  to  be  a  small  fan.  run  by  electricity 
or  other  power,  and  so  placed  as  to  blow  directly  upon  the  glass.” 

Several  Western  newspapers  during  the  past  month  have  described  the 
breaking  up  of  a  tornado  at  Hennessey.  Okl..  by  the  discharge  of  a  cannon. 
This  recalls  to  the  editor  of  The  .Yafianjl  Geographic  Magazine  a  ”  tornado- 
breaker  ”  patented  by  W.  S.  Blunt,  several  years  ago.  “The  principle  of 
tbs*  machine,"  says  the  writer.  ”  rested  upon  the  theory  that  an  eiplostve 
discharged  into  the  midst  of  an  approaching  tornado  would  immediately 
dissipate  the  cloud.  The  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau  emphatically  stairs, 
however,  that  the  discharge  of  the  most  powerful  cannon  would  be  Utterly 
inappreciable  :n  its  effect  upon  a  tornado  cloud,  and  that  il  is  impossible  for 
such  clouds  to  be  dissipated  by  any  explosive  that  man  may  invent." 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


CHRISTIAN  DOGMA  AND  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 

TRUE  solution  of  the  religious  problem  of  the  present  day 
is  to  be  found  in  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  relative  values 
of  dogma  and  life,  says  Prof.  A.  Sabatier,  the  eminent  French 
scholar.  Dogma  must  not  only  be  reinterpreted  in  terms  of  our 
own  age,  but  must  also  be  made  subordinate  to  spiritual  life.  A 
Christian  who  wishes  to  preserve  unchanged  the  dogmatic  forms 
of  faith  in  this  day  must  lead  a  double  life.  "As  a  modern  man. 
he  lives  in  tho  world  of  Newton.  Laplace,  and  Darwin ;  as  a 
traditional  believer,  not  doubting  the  full  verbal  inspiration  of 
his  Bible,  he  must,  when  reading  it.  forget  what  he  has  learned 
and  livo  again  unconsciously  in  the  world  as  it  was  before  the 
days  of  Copernicus."  There  is  no  exception  to  this  phenomenon 
so  far  ns  people  of  culture  in  any  church  are  concerned,  he  says 
—tho  of  course  the  mere  unthinking  devotee  is  now  as  content  as 
he  was  in  the  days  of  the  Crusaders.  Professor  Sabatier  contin¬ 
ues  (in  7  he  Contemporary  Review,  November)  : 

"If  any  one  points  to  the  apparent  unity  which  a  powerful 
discipline  maintains  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  one  must 
examine  more  closely  what  is  hidden  under  these  official  appear¬ 
ances.  and  what  troubles  and  interior  discords  that  silence  con¬ 
ceal*.  How  many  souls,  while  inwardly  revolting,  ore  silent  in 
France,  in  Germany,  in  America'  What  things  does  one  not 
hear  in  confidence  when,  nowand  then,  some  of  these  men  allow 
ono  to  read  what  passes  within  them  '  Who  can  tell  the  tearings 
asunder,  tho  despair,  tho  moral  agony,  which  are  hidden  under 
the  roof  of  a  presbytery  1  Again  let  me  say.  we  are  n«*  speaking 
hero  of  the  unity  of  government,  but  of  the  unity  and  of  the  in¬ 
terior  peace  of  tho  conscience.  Well !  I  fear  not  to  affirm  that 
this  spiritual  unity  is  less  in  Roman  Catholicism  than  elsewhere, 
or,  if  you  prefer  to  state  it  so.  thut  under  this  system  of  compres¬ 
sion  tho  trouble  of  souls  only  diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  life 
of  tho  spirit  itself  diminishes." 

Tho  entire  edifice  of  truditional  religious  conception,  says  M. 
Sabatier,  is  destined,  if  it  is  to  1«  preserved  at  all.  to  Ik-  trans¬ 
formed  from  foundation  to  pinnacle,  and.  further,  this  transfor¬ 
mation  will  be  highly  advantageous  to  the  cause  of  true  piety. 
Ho  gives  the  following  as  one  example  of  the  gain  from  the  new 
interpretation  of  Scripture : 

"You  can  not  fully  identify  the  Father  whom  Christ  reveals  to 
us  with  tho  national  Jehovah  of  Israel  who  orders  such  horrible 
exterminations  and  vengeance.  The  Jehovah  anterior  to  the 
limes  of  the  prophets  is  not  essentially  different  from  the  god 
Chcmosh  of  Moab,  whoso  commands  (as  they  arc  revealed  in  the 
recently  discovered  Inscription  of  King  Mesa)  are  no  less  mur¬ 
derous  and  his  jealousy  no  less  implacable.  But  do  you  really 
regret  him?  Was  not  your  conscience  unfasy.  were  you  not  per¬ 
plexed  und  scandalized  in  your  old  faith  when  you  read  in  Gene¬ 
sis  and  Numbers,  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  in  the  biography  of 
David,  such  violence  and  trickery  attributed  to  the  God  whom 
you  adored  ?  You  could  not  but  ask  yourself  with  pain  if  indeed 
it  were  necessary  to  attribute  to  God  all  for  which  the  old  histo¬ 
rians  of  Israel  make  Him  directly  responsible?  And  you  hazarded 
timkl  explanations,  subtle  allegorical  contrivances,  to  lighten  if 
not  to  get  rid  of  this  Biblical  nightmare.  Well'  rejoice  and  be 
thrilled  with  joy.  This  nightmare  is  dissipated,  like  all  the 
specters  of  the  night,  by  the  light  of  the  dawning  day.  History 
wisely  interrogated  puts  everything  in  its  proper  place.  It 
teaches  you  to  see  in  those  books  the  documents  of  an  ancient 
phase  of  the  divine  education  of  a  people  which  can  not  remain 
us  they  were,  and  which  have  no  more  direct  authority  over  the 
disciples  of  Christ  than  the  customs  of  the  Stone  Age  over  the 
legislators  of  to-day.  We  arc  no  longer  the  slaves  of  the  letter, 
but  the  children  of  the  spirit.  Does  not  a  more  enlightened  the¬ 
ology  render  us  a  signal  service  by  obliging  us  to  remember  it?” 

So  also,  he  says,  will  it  be  with  a  reinterpretation  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  dogmas— "the  second  prop  of  our  piety."  These,  like  the 
holy  writings,  are  only  an  historical  growth,  the  result  of  cen¬ 
turies  of  thought  and  controversy,  and  we  are  to  distinguish  in 


them  the  spiritual  kernel  from  the  intellectual  husk.  "No  theo¬ 
logian  of  our  day."  he  says,  “repeats  and  professes  the  dogmas 
of  the  great  councils  in  the  same  sense  they  had  for  those  who 
saw  their  birth  or  origin.  Every  one  accommodates  them  more 
or  less  consciously  to  his  own  use,  translates  them  into  his  lan¬ 
guage.  takes  or  leaves  portions  as  it  pleases  him  ;  in  a  word,  re¬ 
thinks  them  in  his  mind,  and  in  re-thinking  them,  interprets  and 
transforms  them  ! "  By  following  this  course  we  arc  thus  always. 
h«-  says,  going  from  the  surface  of  outward  symbols  to  the  inner 
heart  of  religion.  He  sums  up  the  result  of  his  study  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  propositions  (using  the  term  "Christian  Science  "  as  syn¬ 
onymous  with  "Higher  Criticism") : 

"(1)  Our  piety  is  disquieted  und  troubled  by  the  antagonism 
obscurely  felt  between  the  new  truths  and  ancient  beliefs. 
Christian  Science  can  bring  peace  and  dissipate  our  disquiet. 

"(2)  As  regards  Holy  Scripture,  the  radical  transformation  of 
old  dogmatic  views  as  regards  inspiration  and  the  canon  has  the 
advantage  *»f  delivering  our  piety  from  the  intolerable  yoke  of 
the  letter,  and  rendering  us  more  attentive  and  more  strongly 
attached  to  the  spirit.  Instead  of  a  code,  we  have  a  hook  of  life 
and  fire.  The  Bible  is  no  longer  itself  the  revelation  of  God. 
but  it  is.  as  it  were,  the  muniment  mom  where  its  documents  are 
preserved. 

"(j)  So  also  Christian  Science  renders  traditional  dogmas 
really  useful  by  renewing  their  interpretation. 

"(41  Culled  ceaselessly  in  this  way  to  distinguish  everywhere 
between  changing  forms  and  secure  foundation,  between  that 
which  is  essential  and  that  which  is  but  accessory,  our  piety  nec¬ 
essarily  gains  in  spirituality  and  morality;  it  is  obliged  to  full 
hack  on  its  principles,  on  the  personal  experience  of  its  truth,  on 
the  actuul  and  interior  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  tho  source  of 
all  certainty  and  peace  to  the  Christian’s  soul. 

"(5)  Once  having  arrived  at  the  conviction  of  the  rclutivo 
value  of  dogmatic  forms  as  regards  Christianity,  which  is  ‘spirit 
and  life,'  Christians  of  different  denominations  will  no  longer 
feel  separated  by  insurmountable  barriers.  Their  brotherly  com¬ 
munion  will  become  less  restrained  and  sweeter,  the  feeling  of 
their  oneness  deeper,  the  reality  of  the  grout  family  of  God  on 
earth  more  real  than  ever.  Christian  Science  is  called  to  give 
peace  to  individual  souls,  and  peace  to  the  churches.” 


CONGRESS  OF  RELIGIOUS  HISTORY  AT  THE 
PARIS  EXPOSITION. 

OME  of  the  leading  professors  of  the  University  of  Pans 
issue  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  coming  "Congress  for  the 
Study  of  the  History  of  Religions"  at  the  Paris  Kx|H>Hition,  to  nil 
lovers  of  religious  science— theologian*,  philologists,  sociologist*, 
and  cthnographists.  The  president  of  the  congress  is  M.  Albert 
Rcvillc.  of  the  College  dc  France,  nnd  among  the  members  of  the 
committee  are  representatives  of  tho  Roman  Catholic  and  Protes¬ 
tant  faculties  of  the  French  universities.  Questions  submitted 
to  the  congress  must  lie  of  an  historical,  not  of  a  polemical,  char¬ 
acter.  From  The  Outlook  (I  Hi-ember  30)  we  quote  the  following 
account  of  the  scope  nnd  character  of  the  gathering: 

"The  congress  will  meet  September  3-*).  1900,  forming,  with 
other  cognate  congresses,  an  uninterrupted  series,  beginning 
with  psychology  on  August  17.  continuing  with  prehistoric  an¬ 
thropology  and  folklore  until  September  16.  As  many  scholars 
are  interested  in  the  matter  of  more  than  one  of  these  congresses, 
they  arc  thus  enabled  to  take  part  in  the  sessions  of  several  with- 
«mt  unduly  prolonging  their  stay  at  the  Exposition.  The  open¬ 
ing  and  closing  sessions  will  l>c  held  at  the  Palais  des  Congres. 
at  the  Exposition  itself,  but  the  other  meetings  will  be  at  the 
Sorbonnc.  Eight  sections  have  been  created.  These  are : 

"Section  I.  Religions 0/ Non-Civitixed Peoples. — Pre-Colum¬ 
bian  American  civilizations,  etc. 

"Section  II.  History  0/  the  Religions  of  the  Far  East  (China, 
Japan.  Indo-China.  Mongols.  Finns). — Relation  of  religions  with 
the  state  in  China.  Historic  evolution  of  Buddhism  in  China. 
Korea,  and  Japan.  Distribution  of  Pali  Buddhism  and  Chinese 
Buddhism  in  lndo-China,  etc. 
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"Section  III.  History  of  the  Religions  of  Egypt. — Funeral 
rites  of  so-called  Thinite  epochs.  The  god  Phtah  of  Memphis; 
relations  with  other  gods,  etc. 

"Section  IV.  History  of  the  Religions  called  Semitic,  i. 
Assyro-Chaldca,  anterior  Asia.  2.  Judaism;  Islamism.  llow 
to  reconcile  the  belief  in  the  eternity  of  the  world  among  the 
Chaldeans  with  data  on  the  creation  of  heaven,  earth,  gods,  and 
stars.  Documentary  value  of  the  Talmud  and  its  annexes  for 
the  history  of  religious  ideas  and  rites  among  the  Jews.  In¬ 
fluence  exercised  by  conquered  Persia  on  conquering  Islamism — 
Shi-ism,  etc. 

"Section  V.  History  of  the  Religions  of  India  and  Iran. -- 
Should  the  liturgy  of  the  Brahmanas  and  Sutras  be  considered, 
in  its  principal  features,  as  anterior  or  posterior  to  the  hymns  at 
the  Rig- Veda?  etc. 

"Section  VI.  History  of  the  Religions  of  (i recce  and  Rome. 
— The  Homeric  poems  ns  sources  of  myths,  legends,  and  cults. 
Diffusion  of  Oriental  pagan  cults  in  the  western  and  northern 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  etc. 

"Section  VII.  Religions  of  liermans,  Celts,  Slavs. — Do  the 
Germanic  divinities  spring  from  the  Indo-Germanic  pantheon,  or 
are  they  the  development  of  nature-demons?  etc. 

"Section  VIII.  History  of  Christianity.— First  Centuries: 
Can  lissenism  lie  considered  one  of  the  factors  of  original  Chris¬ 
tianity?  etc.  Middle  Ages  The  ancient  sources  (Greek,  Latin. 
Arab.  Jew,  nnd  Byxantine)  drawn  upon  by  the  theologians  of 
the  West  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Modern  Times:  Influence  of 
the  philosophy  of  Kunt  and  Hegel  on  historical  criticism  applied 
to  the  origins  of  Christianity,  etc." 


mittancc.  It  is  true  that  this  entrance  has  been  only  partial ; 
yet  it  is  possible  and  dependent  on  the  obedience  and  willing¬ 
ness  of  the  Christian,  rather  than  on  the  will  of  hostile  govern¬ 
ments. 

"Another  striking  fact,  made  evident  by  our  recent  political 
maps  (Fig.  a|.  is  the  prevalence  every  where  of  European  powers, 
who  are  either  in  actual  possession  of  non-Christian  lands,  or 


else  include  them  within  their  ‘  sphercsof  influence.  ’  About  three 
fifths  of  the  world's  area  is  subject  to  Christian  nations,  and  with 
the  exception  of  Russian  advances  in  Asia,  nnd  unimportant 
French.  Portuguese,  and  Italian  spheres  of  influence  there  nnd 
in  Africa,  the  non-Christian  world  is  almost  wholly  under  the 
protection  or  sovereignty  of  Protestant  powers,  a  most  significant 
fact  in  the  missionary  situation.  Under  their  fostering  care, 
steamers  and  launches  are  threading  rivers  formerly  unknown, 
and  railroads  urc  carrying  God's  messengers  to  their  fields  in 
hours  instead  of  the  former  laborious  days  or  months.  When  at 
their  posts,  the  flags  of  Christian  consulates  are  their  protecting 
egis.  Civilisation,  a  doubtful  compound  of  good  and  evil,  enters 
with  the  powers  to  help  nnd  hinder  missionary  effort.  Warneck 
years  ago  pointed  out  that  the  missionary  activity  of  Protestant 
nations  was  almost  exactly  proportionate  to  their  commerce.  .  . 

"Excepting  a  few  societies,  mission  boards  urc  now  sending 
out  a  far  higher  grade  of  missionary  than  was  available  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago.  Especially  is  this  the  case  where  the  Student 
Volunteer  movement  has  become  fully  established  in  colleges 
nnd  universities,  us  in  America  nnd  Great  Britain.  Most  of  these 
volunteer*  go  out  after  having  scientifically  studied  the  great 
fields  and  religions,  as  well  as  missionary  methods  and  problems. 
Even  Dr.  War* 
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world's  non-Christian  population.  South  America,  in  point  of 
habitable  area  per  missionary,  is  the  neglected  continent,  while 
the  islands  of  the  West  Indies  and  Oceanica.  with  the  exception 
of  some  groups,  have  been  most  fully  cultivated  and  most  nearly 
Christianized. 

"Medical  missions  have  been  among  the  notable  developments 


CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. 

FEW  phenomena  of  the  century  just  closing  arc  more  inter¬ 
esting  than  the  murked  renewal  of  the  missionary  spirit 
among  the  great  religions  of  the  world.  Militant  Mohammedan¬ 
ism  during  tlint  period  has  been  infused  with  new  life,  nnd  is 
reaching  out  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  South  Pacific  islands  to 


spread  the  gospel  of  Islam.  The  religion  of  Gautama  Buddha, 
also,  is  returning  to  its  ancient  cradle  in  India,  and  is  sending 
its  missionaries  forth  to  Japan,  and  even  to  Europe  and  Amer¬ 
ica,  full  of  faith  that  these  new  fields  arc  ready  for  their  plow¬ 
ing.  But  it  is  in  the  Christian  missions  that  one  finds  the  most 
striking  evidence  of  missionary  advance.  The  Rev.  Harlan  P 
Beach,  in  The  Missionary  Review  (January),  gives  a  number 
of  interesting  facts  relative  to  the  present  state  of  Christian  mis¬ 
sions  ns  compared  with  their  condition  at  the  opening  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  We  reproduce  for  comparison  two  maps  re¬ 
lating  to  the  religious  and  political  conditions  of  the  world  at  the 
present  time.  lie  says 

"A. study  and  comparison  of  the  accompanying  map  [Fig.  ij 
will  reveal  the  vast  missionary  expansion  of  our  century.  In¬ 
stead  of  occupying  islands,  or  timorously  standing  on  the  strand 
of  unknown  or  unexplored  continents,  the  church  has  boldly 
knocked  at  the  doors  of  all  the  great  nations  and  has  gained  ad- 
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of  this  century,  as  also  the  large  use  of  Christian  womanhood,  so 
that  to-day  women  constitute  the  larger  proportion  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  force.  Through  the  merciful  and  gracious  ministration  of 
these  two  agencies,  an  influence  almost  unknown  a  century  since 
has  been  gained  over  factors  powerful  in  every  stage  of  culture, 
the  grateful  recipients  of  bodily  healing  and  the  more  naturally 
religious  and  hopeful  women  and  children.  In  these  and  mani¬ 
fold  other  ways  missionaries  are  touching  unevangclizcd  peoples, 
so  that  Braincrd  anil  Schwartz,  if  raised  from  the  dead  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  read  the  pages  of  Dr.  Dennis's  'Christian  Missions  and 
Social  Progress,’  would  be  startled  by  the  breadth  of  present 
missionary  operations.  This  versatility  has  most  expended  itself 
on  the  Dark  Continent,  as  may  be  seen,  if  one  examines  the 
schemes  of  the  2-S5  Protestant  societies  laboring  among  alt  Afri¬ 
can  peoples. 

"Many  months  must  elapse  before  returns  for  the  final  year  of 
this  missionary  century  can  bo  received,  yet  some  incomplete 
statistics  will  give  u  hint  of  the  extent  of  the  work  The  annual 
issues  of  the  late  Dean  Vahl’s 
‘Missions  among  the  Heathen’ 
have  contained  on  an  average  sta¬ 
tistics  of  about  360  missionary  so¬ 
cieties.  whilo  a  fuller  list  com¬ 
bined  from  his  periodical  and  Dr. 

Dennis’s  manuscript  would  in¬ 
crease  the  numlier  working  in 
heathen  and  other  missionary 
lands  to  over  500.  Many  of  these 
are,  however,  auxiliary  or  soci¬ 
eties  in  aid,  and  some  of  them  arc 
laboring  in  Protestant  countries, 
us  the  United  States,  Germany, 
etc.  Tho  leading  societies  of 
Christendom,  doing  strictly  for¬ 
eign  mission  work,  reported  last 
year  tho  following  fucts:  Total 
missionary  force,  14,210:  total  nu- 
tivo  force,  54.430  —  making  tho 
combined  forces  in  the  field  79. 591 ; 
stations  and  out-stations,  25,070; 
communicants,  1.255,053;  adher¬ 
ents,  3,372,90!  schools.  20,22*.  with  944.430  scholar*  ;  income 
during  tho  year,  $«4.  SiJ.973." 

According  to  recent  estimates,  the  present  population  of  the 
glolm  is  about  a  billion  and  a  half,  and  of  these,  according  to  M. 
do  Pluix,  477.22o.ouo  nro  Christians,  whilo  the  remaining  952.- 
650,000  nro  non-Christians.  From  The  Christian  Herald  we 
rcprodiico  somo  interesting  diagrams  (Figs.  3  and  4)  showing 
graphically  tho  relative  numerical  strength  of  tho  leading  non- 
Christiun  religions  and  tho  Christian  denominations,  together 
with  their  geographical  distribution. 


19  Nature  Christian?— Prof.  Frederick  Palmer,  of  And¬ 
over,  like  St.  Paul,  takes  a  pronouncedly  dualistic  view  of  nature. 
To  him  tho  universe  is  like  tho  Ahriman  and  Ormurd  of  the 
Zoroustriuns.  and  there  is  an  eternal  antagonism  between  the 
things  of  "the  spirit"  and  of  ’’nature."  Writing  in  / he  .Wa¬ 
if  'or hi  (December)  he  says 

"  We  are  too  much  in  danger  to-day  of  ignoring  this  view  and 
losing  its  valuable  contribution  to  life.  Nature  i>  that  which  is ; 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  that  which  ought  to  be  ;  and  between  the 
two  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed-  Nature  is  not  Christian.  Think 
of  her  enormous  waste  -the  empty  spaces  between  the  stars,  the 
needless  leagues  of  sea.  her  savage  hurry  to  turn  the  fruitful 
field  into  a  forest,  her  carelessness  of  precious  lives,  her  regard¬ 
less  casting  of  her  pearls  before  inappreciativc  swine.  Think  of 
her  callous  cruelty — the  thousands  of  creatures  left  to  gasp  and 
die  on  the  shore  at  every  tide,  or  to  fall  a  prey  in  the  forests  to 
the  stronger,  the  lack  of  opportunity  to  which  millions  of  human 
beings  must  submit,  the  tortures  which  await  everyone  of  us 
before  wo  can  get  out  of  the  world.  There  is  no  trace  here  of 
any  dominance  of  an  ‘ought.’  Simply  the  fact  stares  us  in  the 
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face ;  often  the  outrageous,  savage,  cruel  fact ;  and  that  it  is  not 
what  it  ought  to  be  is  no  concern  of  nature’s." 

Yet  there  is  an  element  in  nature  which  is  divine,  the  writer 
thinks 

If  we  claim  a  larger  meaning  for  our  word,  if  nature  is  to  us  not 
only-  the  sum  but  the  soul  of  all  things,  then  wc  must  triumphantly 
declare  that  wc  recognize  through  it  all  a  plan,  a  spiritual  cle¬ 
ment.  a  presence  of  God.  which  in  its  highest  manifestation  is 
Christian.  Or.  to  translate  and  glorify  our  conclusion,  we  shall 
then  gladly  contemplate  the  Incumation  of  Christ  as  something 
perfectly  natural." 

A  NEW  DEFINITION  OF  PAPAL  AUTHORITY. 

VER  since  1670.  when  Italian  unity,  with  the  Eternal  City 
as  its  political  capital,  bccumu  u  fixed  fact,  attempts  have 
liven  made  by  friends  of  church  and  state  to  reach  some  under¬ 
standing  l>v  which  the  Vatican  and  tho  ymrinal  could  live  side 
by  side  in  peace;  but  such  efforts  havo  always  been  met  l»y  the 
firm  and  historic  non  f>ossumus  (we  can  not)  of  tho  I’oj*- 
Recently  the  two  authorities  have  again  come  into  collision,  anil 
the  Government  confiscated  a  whole  edition  of  the  Osservatore 
Romano,  tho  official  organ  of  tho  Vatican,  tho  first  timo  that  this 
has  been  d<»no  for  eleven  years.  Tho  Government  declared  as 
tho  rea-.n  for  this  act  that  the  paj>er  contained  an  article  that 
was  treasonable,  embodying  a  program  of  n  federative  union  be¬ 
tween  the  Italian  states  to  take  tho  place  of  the  present  |»iliticnl 
unity.  Tho  clerical  f  'niverse  declares  that  the  reason  for  the  net 
w  as  that  tho  article  re|*ortcd  tho  good  feelings  entertained  by  the 
various  states  for  tho  Holy  Sen.  und  it  condemns  tho  confiscation 
as  “an  abuse  of  power."  Tho  Halle  regrets  tho  step,  lieeause  it 
considered  tho  article  in  question  as  too  visionury  to  bo  tuken  ear¬ 
nestly.  and  tho  influential  /lei/age  of  tho  Munich  Atlgemeine 
Zeitnng  also  thinks  that  tho  political  program  of  tho  Pope  there 
published  should  not  havo  been  so  widely  advertised. 

Of  considerably  wider  and  deeper  interest  to  tho  w-orlil  in  gen¬ 
eral  is  that  portion  of  tho  discussion  in  tho  Osservatore  in  which 
is  laid  down  anew  and  in  clearer  words  than  over  what  pur¬ 
ports  to  bo  tho  position,  principles,  and  claims  of  the  Papal 
power.  This  portion  contains  tho  heading  "La  SovrnnitA  civile 
del  Pops’  ("Tho  Civil  Authorityof  tho  P"po”).  under  which  ap- 
|M-ars  a  series  of  clear-cut  propositions.  Wo  quote  the  following 

"1.  Tho  Church  is  a  completed  organisation  established  ns 
such  by  God  upon  earth,  tho  invisible  heud  of  which  is  Christ, 
the  visiblo  head  of  which  is  tho  Pope  in  Rome. 

"a.  The  Church  is  a  religious  organization  with  the  purpose  of 
serving  mankind  in  securing  eternal  salvation. 

"3.  But  tho  Church  is  at  the  same  timo  tho  kingdom  of  God 
here  upon  earth,  and  therefore  can  not  be  of  this  world,  as  it 
does  not  originate  in  the  world. 

"4.  Since  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  comes  from  heaven,  it 
has  also  been  created  fbr  heaven,  and  has  there  both  its  origin 
and  its  consummation. 

••5.  Tho  divine  Founder,  Jesus  Christ,  is  entrusted  w-ilh  both 
the  highest  priesthood  and  the  highest  kingly  power;  He  rules 
and  governs  the  religio-spi ritual  body  that  constitutes  His  king¬ 
dom  and  is  tho  kingdom  of  God. 

”6.  In  tho  Church,  therefore,  tho  idea  of  a  kingly  power  anil 
■>f  a  priesthood  is  intimately  and  indissolubly  connected,  and  as 
the  Church  upon  earth  has  been  established  upon  Peter,  and 
Peter  is  upon  earth  its  head  in  the  place  of  Jesus  Christ,  its 
heavenly  Head,  thus  too  everything  thut  is  in  Christ  and  in  the 
Church  can  also  be  claimed  for  Peter. 

"7.  Accordingly,  like  Christ.  Peter  is  both  a  priest  and  a  king. 

’’  *.  The  priesthood  embraces  the  authority  of  the  magistracy  ; 
the  royal  power  includes  the  power  to  govern,  as  tho  Church  is 
a  real  and  perfect  society. 

"9.  Every  society  of  necessity  has  a  fundamental  law  and  a 
permanent  government.  Without  the  former,  there  would  be  no 
moral  unity:  and  without  the  latter,  no  social  unity. 

"  10.  The  Pope  is  accordingly  the  master  [maestro]  of  the  law 
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and  the  head  of  the  government  of  the  society  and  the  kingdom 
of  Jesus  Christ,  being  invested  and  delegated  for  this  purpose  by 
Christ  Himself. 

“  II.  Accordingly  both  as  a  teacher  and  as  the  head  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  Pope  has  no  one  over  him  except  Jesus  Christ. 

"12.  The  Pope  can  accordingly  be  dependent  upon  no  one  ex¬ 
cept  the  power  and  the  sovereignty  of  Jesus  Christ. 

“  13.  Then  the  Pope  lias  no  equal  upon  earth  nor  any  superior 

[in  tutta  e  da  fur  tuto\. 

"14.  It  is  a  logical  conclusion  that  the  Pope  of  a  necessity  in 
every  particular  in  which  the  spiritual  association  of  Jesus  Christ 
comes  into  relation  to  human  society  must  be  the  sovereign. 

"  15.  The  Pope  is  accordingly  the  sovereign  in  the  church  ami 
also  in  the  world,  in  the  divine  and  in  human  society,  over 
against  men  and  nations,  over  against  princes  and  potentates. 

“  16.  As  the  church  hi  universal,  it  includes  each  and  every 
other  society  ;  us  it  is  the  kingdom  of  God.  it  covers  also  all  other 
kingdoms;  us  tho  Pope  is  the  sovereign  of  the  church.  /'. e. .  of 
the  kingdom  and  tho  Society  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  is  also  the  sov¬ 
ereign  in  every  other  society  and  in  every  other  kingdom. 

"17.  Tho  sovereignty  of  Christ,  which  is  the  sume  as  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  (loil,  is  tho  basis  of  every  other  authority ;  every  other 
authority  i*  founded  upon  this,  whether  it  be  human  or  divine, 
civil  or  political,  private  or  public  authority. 

"18.  Therefore  the  religious  and  the  spiritual  sovereignty  of 
tho  Pope  includes  also  tho  civil  and  the  political  authority 
throughout  tho  world.” 

Then  follow  certain  propositions  in  which  this  position  is  forti¬ 
fied  and  strengthened.  Proposition  22  reads  "The  truth  of  this 
claim  is  vindicated  («i)  by  faith  ;  (6)  by  reasons;  (*■)  by  history. 
Wo  quote  ns  follows  from  this  argument : 

"1.  No  word  of  the  Bible  Contradicts  the  doctrine  of  the  au- 
thority  of  the  Po|*o  in  all  civil  affairs. 

"2.  Jesus  Christ  has  established  His  church  ns  a  free  institu¬ 
tion,  and  has  given  it  tho  ri-ht  to  make  use  of  all  human  means 
for  its  purposes  in  order  to  protect  this  freedom. 

"3.  The  civil  authority  of  tho  Pope  is  helpful  to  the  church 
and  harms  nobody. 

"4.  The  Po|>c  can  not  lie  the  subject  of  anybody:  hence  must 
be  an  absolute  sovereign. 

"  5.  Tho  Pope  was  never  the  subject  of  any  earthly  prince  or 
jxiwcr. 

"6.  The  Pope  has  at  all  times  been  sovereign,  even  in  the 
period  of  tho  catacomlis,  when  he  hud  independent  territory  and 
nn  organized  society,  which  he  controlled  as  a  real  and  effective 
sovereign. 

*'7.  In  tho  times  when  the  Christians  lived  in  the  catacombs, 
marriages  were  celebrated,  baptisms  administered,  and  all  the 
affairs  of  this  world  were  administered  under  the  auspices  and 
direction  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

"8.  As  w.in  ns  tlie  Pope  emerged  from  the  catacombs,  the 
Emperor  left  Rome.  Thus  the  history  shows  that  the  Pope  has 
never  been  the  subject  of  any  human  authority.” 

This  weighty  and  significant  discussion  closes  with  the  follow¬ 
ing"  Conclusions  “ : 

"  1.  Jesus  Christ  lias  made  His  church  free. 

"2.  Ho  has  thereby  made  it  sovereign. 

"3.  The  church,  und  accordingly  the  Pope  also,  must  be  free 
and  sovereign. 

"4.  The  Pope  is  free  and  must  lie  free,  not  only  in  religious 
and  spiritual,  but  also  in  temporal  and  material  respects. 

"5.  The  Pope  can  accordingly,  neither  in  spiritual  n«r  in  tem¬ 
poral  respects,  be  a  subject ;  he  must  be  a  sovereign  and  a  ruler. 

"6.  When,  therefore,  the  Pope  declares  that  he  must  be  abs-»- 
lutely  free  and  u  ruler  in  temporal  respect  also,  it  is  contrary  t<» 
the  faith,  contrary  to  reason,  and  contrary  to  history  to  maintain 
that  this  is  not  correct.” 

Naturally,  these  views  of  the  official  organs  of  the  Pope  have 
aroused  great  interest,  especially  among  those  nations  that  have 
a  Concordat  with  the  Vatican.  The  German  minister,  von 
Crailsheim.  has  discussed  the  subject  in  Parliament,  and  it  is 
understood  that  he  will  ask  for  official  interpretation  of  the  sig- 
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niticancc  of  this  pronunciamcnto.  Others  arc  inclined  to  ignore 
the  matter,  saying  as  does  the  Rei/age  that  in  these  latter  days 
>uch  principles  can  have  no  practical  effect. —  Translations  made 
J or  The  Lite* ary  Digest. 


THE  CHURCHES  IN  1899. 

IT  is  often  stated  that  religious  organizations  arc  losing  ground 
of  late  years  in  America.  The  question  is  one  not  easily 
Nettled,  for  in  every  religious  body  there  is  an  undetermined  and 
an  undeterminable  nuralier  of  people  who  for  various  reasons 
maintain  a  merely  formal  acquiescence  in  the  forms  and  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  church.  Statistics,  therefore,  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story,  but  they  arc  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  discussion. 
The  Independent  (undennm.,  January  4».  in  accordance  with  its 
annual  custom,  devote*  much  space  to  a  summary  of  religious 
progress  in  the  United  State*  for  the  past  year.  Besides  sepa¬ 
rate  report*  of  a  general  nature  from  each  of  the  leading  religious 
bodies.  The  Independent  publishes  carefully  prepared  tables  of 
statistics,  based  wherever  practicable  upon  the  official  figures  of 
the  several  churches  for  the  year  a '*■»*>-  Following  is  the  general 
summary  showing  the  net  gains  and  losses: 

Statistics  ok  the  Ciii’rchk*. 
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These  figures,  says  The  Independent .  while  in  the  main  trust¬ 
worthy.  arc  in  some  instances  misleading,  aud  a  numlwr  of  ap¬ 
parent  liases  (as.  for  instance,  the  loss  of  over  three  thousand 
Roman  Catholic  churches)  arc  due  no  doubt  to  the  more  complete 
statistical  returns  received  from  the  churches  in  iSoq. 
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The  census  of  ifiqo  estimated  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States  at  62.622.250,  and  the  total  of  church-membership  at  20.- 
612,806.  The  estimates  for^the  present  year,  according  to  The 
Independent,  place  the  population  at  about  70.000.000.  and  the 
church-membership  at  37. 710.004.  This  indicates,  therefore,  a 
gain  in  population  of  about  twenty  per  cent.,  and  a  religious  gain 
of  thirty-four  per  cent.,  so  that  the  ratio  of  increase  for  the 
churches  is  apparently  fourteen  per  cent,  ahead  of  the  increase  in 
population. 

With  regard  to  other  evidences  of  advancement.  The  Inde¬ 
pendent  sums  up  as  follows  the  gains  in  missionary  activities 
in  church  organization,  and  in  spiritual  life 

“Judged  by  the  amount  given  not  merely  for  church  expenses, 
missions— home.  city,  and  foreign— but  for  the  support  of  chari¬ 
ties  of  various  kinds,  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the 
expression  of  the  Christian  feeling  which  manifests  itself  in  deeds 
of  kindness  to  the  unfortunate.  So  far  ns  works  are  any  proof, 
and  the  Apostle  James  is  g.--l  authority,  not  yet  having  been 
discredited  by  the  higher  criticism,  faith  is  very  much  alive. 
The  articles  which  wo  print  this  week  from  representative  men 
in  the  different  denominations  give  a  very  uniform  testimony  as 
to  the  energy  with  which  their  branches  of  the  church  are  taking 
up  the  needs  along  the  lines  of  practical  Christian  work.  Mis¬ 
sionary  societies  have  been  relieved  of  debt ;  wider  plans  for 
church  activity  have  been  adopted;  there  is  an  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  Christian  literature  ;  educational  institutions  under  the 
direct  influence  or  control  of  the  religious  bodies  arc  receiving 
more  of  attention  and  support,  while  others,  distinctively  secu¬ 
lar.  are  feeling  the  pressure  of  Christian  influence;  witness  the 
Bihle-schools  established  by  the  Disciples  of  Christ  in  connection 
with  a  number  of  State  universities.  With  an  increase  of  start¬ 
ling  amount  in  the  number  of  calls  upon  the  gifts  of  Christian 
men.  there  has  been  certainly  a  parallel  increase  in  the  readiness 
with  which  these  calls  have  !>e*n  met. 

"With  this  enlargement  of  activities  there  has  been  manifest 
also  a  truer  fellowship  anil  an  unwillingness  to  let  minor  difficul¬ 
ties  hamper  cooperative  action.  Unfortunately  denominational 
lines  arc  still  so  sharply  draw  n  that  there  are  seven  organizations 
at  work  in  Puerto  Rico,  six  in  Cuba,  and  five  in  the  Philippines, 
while  divisive  efforts  continue  to  distract  older  mission-fields. 
Ixith  at  home  anil  abroad.  These  are.  however,  attracting  more 
of  comment,  usually  unfavorable,  from  men  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  their  general  purpose,  if  not  with  their  particular  method*, 
and  public  criticism  is  having  effect.  The  various  interdenomi¬ 
national  organizations,  as  the  Federation  of  the  Churches  in 
New  York  City,  the  Conference  of  Foreign  Mission  Hoards,  etc., 
are  illustrating  methods  of  practical  cooperation  with  a  success, 
even  if  imperfect,  which  is  attracting  much  notice.  An  element 
in  this  movement  of  interest  is  the  growing  prominence  of  lay¬ 
men.  professional  and  business  men.  who  give  a  considerable 
part  of  their  time  und  thought,  os  well  as  money,  to  church  en¬ 
terprises.  •  The  movement  for  an  increase  in  the  lay  membership 
of  the  Methodist  General  Conference,  the  positive  influence  of 
the  lay  element  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the  election 
of  a  layman  as  president  of  the  American  Hoard,  are  all  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  purpose  to  utilize  for  church  work  every  possible  means 
to  make  that  work  more  effective  at  less  c«**t. 

"Does  all  this  indicate  a  secularization  of  the  church1  Are 
men  becoming  so  absorbed  with  work  that  they  have  no  time  or 
inclination  for  faith  ?  In  the  perfection  of  organization,  is  there 
danger  of  loss  of  spiritual  life?  The  answer  to  these  questions 
appears,  too.  in  the  articles  referred  to.  and  while  a  danger  in 
this  direction  is  recognized,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  ground  for 
belief  that  it  is  serious.  On  the  contrary,  there  arc  many  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  deeper  spiritual  life.  This  has  been  noticeable  in  the 
devotional  character  of  exercises  in  the  great  ecclesiastical  gath¬ 
erings  of  the  year,  in  the  influence  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Moody 
has  gathered  around  him  at  Northfield.  confined,  however,  not 
to  those  audiences,  but  extended  all  over  the  country.  It  has 
had  its  share  in  the  allaying  of  ecclesiastical  and  theological  bit¬ 
terness.  *  We  lie  brethren.'  Men  prefer  to  work  together  rather 
than  cast  each  other  out.  even  tho  they  can  not  always  agree, 
taking  in  this  respect  a  lesson  from  that  prince  of  Christian  work¬ 
ers  and  most  devout  man  who  has  just  left  us  for  another  service. 
What  all  need  is  even  more  of  Mr.  Moody’s  wide  charity.  " 


FOREIGN  TOPICS. 

HOW  ENGLAND  TAKES  HER  REVERSES. 

F  the  press  of  Great  Britain  correctly  reflects  public  opinion, 
as  is  to  be  presumed,  the  reverses  suffered  by  the  British 
troops  in  South  Africa  have  only  strengthened  the  determination 
of  the  British  to  continue  the  war.  The  London  Times  says  : 

"A  German  newspaper,  writing  in  no  kindly  spirit,  says  that 
it  is  not  the  subjugation  of  the  Boers  that  is  in  question,  but  the 
British  dominion  in  South  Africa.  If  there  were  those  among 
ourselves  who  doubted  this,  even  after  the  ultimatum  of  the 
Boers  and  the  invasion  of  the  Queen's  dominions,  who  can  con¬ 
test  the  fact  now?  Is  it  to  lie  imagined  that  this  country  will 
purchase  a  respite  for  it  would  be  no  more— by  suing  for  jieace 
on  humiliating  terms,  as  we  arc  advised  to  do  by  the  New  York 
Herald  and  the  Libert!  in  Paris?  .  .  .  But.  after  all,  it  is  to  the 
temper  of  our  own  people  that  we  look  with  unshuken  and  confi¬ 
dent  hope.  It  would  be  a  wrong  to  our  nationul  honor  und  to  the 
history  of  our  race  to  doubt  that  the  nation  which  built  up  the 
British  empire  in  India,  after  it  had  been  shaken,  if  not  shat¬ 
tered.  from  has.-  to  summit  by  the  Sepoy  mutiny,  is  able  and  re¬ 
solved  to  break  the  resistance  of  the  Boers  and  to  place  our 
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supremacy  in  South  Africa  upon  solid  and  enduring  founda¬ 
tions.  " 

The  Ixindon  Daily  Chronicle  says : 

"Just  now.  as  Mr.  Asquith  said  in  his  admirable  speech  at 
Tyneside,  we  have  simply  to  consider  that  *our  title  to  Ik*  a  world 
power  is  on  trial.'  That  is  thundered  at  us  in  every  telegram. 
Some  ridiculous  persons  abroad  are  advising  England  to  make 
peace.  The  only  peace-maker  in  this  business  is  the  British 
army.  It  is  said  that  the  Boer  leaders  express  their  determina¬ 
tion  to  fight  to  the  death  unless  we  disavow  any  intention  to 
annex  the  republics.  Well,  they  are  brave  men.  und  they  will 
have  every  opportunity  of  making  good  their  resolution.  At  the 
cost  of  whatever  sacrifice,  Boer  dominion  in  the  Transvaal  must 
end.  ...  It  is  the  greatest  compliment  to  Mr.  Kruger  thut  we 
have  to  | Hit  forth  our  full  strength  to  conquer  him  ;  and  it  is  not 
a  matter  for  boasting  that,  while  our  resources  will  enable  us  to 
keep  on  pegging  away,  his  resources  must  diminish  every  week. 
.  .  .  We  have  to  save  South  Africa,  and.  as  Mr.  Asquith  says,  a 
good  deal  more  than  South  Africa.  Lord  Roberts  and  Lord 
Kitchener  are  the  men  to  do  it.  and  they  will  carry  with  them  the 
full  confidence  of  their  Queen  and  their  countrymen." 

The  Telegraph  still  declares  that  peace  can  be  dictated  only 
at  Pretoria.  "It  is  not  a  mere  question  of  supremacy  in  South 
Africa  now. "remarks  Lloyd's  Weekly  ;  "  we  are  fighting  for  our 
very  existence  as  a  nation.  What  is  needed  is  to  preserve  calm¬ 
ness.  dignity,  and  composure  at  home;  and  to  do  everything 
possible  to  support,  encourage,  and  assist  our  forces  so  heroically 
battling  for  victory  in  the  field."  The  Newcastle  Chronicle,  a 
north-country  paper  of  no  little  importance,  says: 

"Our  people  arc  neither  disheartened  nor  dismayed.  Misfor- 
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tunc  has  only  put  them  on  their  mettle.  They  can  count  the  cost 
without  flinching,  for  they  know  what  failure  means.  It  means 
more  than  the  loss  of  South  Africa.  It  means  the  loss  of  pres- 
tige.  power,  domin¬ 
ion.  It  means  that 
Great  Britain  will 
lie  great  no  more— 
that  wc  shall  lose 
Indiu,  our  colonics, 
our  possessions  and 
markets  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  —  that 
we  shall  descend  in 
the  rank  of  states  to 
the  condition  of  Hol¬ 
land  und  Spain. 

Such  a  fate  may 
overtake  us  some 
day.  but  that  day  is 
yet  distant.  Know¬ 
ing  what  is  before 
us  in  thu  event  of 
surrender  und  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  Boers, 
wc  shall  fight  to  he 
lust  man  and  the 

last  ditch.  Admiral  Blake,  asked  to  surrender  Taunton,  replied 
that  ho  had  not  yet  eaten  his  lung*.  When  wc  have  eaten  our 
last  boot,  it  will  lie  time  enough  for  our  enemies  to  proclaim  the 
collapse  and  downfall  of  the  British  empire.” 
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Many  British  journals  congratulate  themselves  on  the  fortitude 
of  the  people  under  reverses.  The  Edinburgh  Scotsman  says: 

"Tho  checks  and  losses  of  the  last  fortnight  have  only  spurred 
tho  country  und  the  Government  to  fresh  and  greater  exertions 
to  bring  tlio  war  to  u  speedy  and  happy  issue.  It  has  evoked 
new  und  magnificent  proofs  of  the  patriotic  fervor,  the  unanimous 
will,  and  the  solidarity  of  sentiment  that  pervades  the  whole 
empire.  Disappointment  may  well  be  borne  with  fortitude  w  hen 
tho  etlect  is  to  bring  forth  manifestations  like  these.  Boer  cun¬ 
ning  and  Boer  tenacity  can  not  long  withstand  a  force  which,  in 
every  previous  period  of  our  history,  and  when  opposed  by  diffi¬ 
culties  and  dangers  infinitely  greater  than  those  that  at  present 
face  us.  has  always  proved  irresistible  and  an  agent  in  increasing 
tho  strength  of  tho  nation  and  furthering  the  progress  of  the 
world.” 


On  the  other  hand,  there  are  occasional  expressions  couched  in 
n  minor  strain.  The  Saturday  Review  says; 

"Tho  British  are  u  patient  and  plucky  people,  but  n  continu¬ 
ance  of  shocks  to  the  nervous  system  like  we  have  been  having 
would  have  seriously  affected  the  health  of  many.  What  with 
t lie  dark  weather,  the  fall  of  values  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and 
the  anxiety  about  the  war,  wc  have  not  approached  Christmas 

more  miserably 
within  the  memory 
of  middle-aged  men. 
Wc  should  all  adopt 
the  grand  old  motto 
of  Oxford  Universi¬ 
ty.'  Sursum  cord  a 

The  St.  James's 
Gazette  says : 

"In  the  deep  sor¬ 
row  in  which  the 
nation  must  be 
plunged  by  hearing 
that  from  the  very 
quarter  from  which 

we  were  looking  for  relief  wc  receive  only  evil  news,  it  is  some¬ 
thing  at  least  to  remember  that  we  have  passed  through  even 
darker  days  before,  and  have  in  the  end  emerged  from  them  tri¬ 
umphantly,  The  one  thing  that  affords  some  consolation  is  that 
nowhere  is  there  a  sign  of  faltering.  ...  It  can  not  be  disguised 
that  wc  are  now  fighting,  not  for  the  fair  treatment  and  liberties 
of  the  Uitlanders  alone,  but  for  the  very  existence  of  the  empire 
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as  a  whole.  It  will  not  be  only  in  South  Africa  that  we  shall  feel 
the  blow,  but  in  every  part  of  our  widespread  dominions  if  wc  had 
to  yield  in  any  respect  to  a  triumphant  oligarchy  at  Pretoria." 

The  Outlook  is  filled  with  admiration  for  the  way  in  which  the 
British  people  stand  up  under  the  news.  It  says: 

"The  British  empire  has  at  last  come  to  the  heroic  lines,  the 
critical  act,  and  right  nobly  is  it  bearing  itself.  We  should  lie 
panic-stricken  or  without  heart  to  continue  the  fight,  and  yet  arc 
wc  fearless  and  determined  .  we  should  wriggle  from  our  obliga¬ 
tions  by  means  of  the  subtle  outlets  of  diplomacy,  and  yet  are  we 
arming  for  the  next  bout ;  wc  arc  smitten  hip  and  thigh,  and  yet 
is  our  front  held  firmly  in  the  face  of  the  expectant  nations.  This 
pride  of  race  and  thew  has  had  its  effect.  Even  now  our  foreign 
audience  has  felt  the  impulse  to  applaud.” 

The  Spectator.  however,  has  a  suspicion  that  the  situation  is 
not  unlikely  to  create  in  other  countries  merriment  rather  than 
admiration.  Speaking  of  the  immediate  effect  of  Buller’s  repulse. 
The  Spectator  says: 

"Now,  tho  from  many  points  of  view  it  was  excellent  to  see 
the  nation's  difficulties  met  in  a  spirit  at  once  so  serious  and  so 
determined,  wc  can  not  but  agree  with  our  correspondent,  Mr. 
Ycrburgh.  in  thinking  that  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  exag¬ 
geration  and  overemphasis  abroad  during  tho  past  week.  As  he 
suggests,  if  wc  use  such  heroic  language  over  a  series  of  checks 
in  our  wars  with  the  Boers,  which,  if  troublesome,  are.  after  all, 
only  on  a  very  small  scale,  what  should  wo  do  if  we  were  obliged 
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to  face  a  great  European  army  in  the  field?  If  that  were  to  hup- 
pen.  and  if  wc  were  to  have  reverses  by  land  and  sea,  we  should 
indeed  have  a  right  to  regard  the  situation  as  one  of  great  seri¬ 
ousness.  As  it  IS.  there  is  nothing  vet.  and  there  is  not  likely  to 
be  anything  in  the  course  of  events  in  South  Africa,  which  could 
|x>ssibly  justify  the  feeling  of  dismay,  coupled,  wc  admit,  with 
absolute  determination,  with  which  the  news  of  the  Tugela  was 
received  last  Saturday.  .  .  .  There  was  nogood  cause  for  talking 
as  if  we  had  actually  got  our  backs  to  the  wall.” 

The  I^tndon  Morning  Post  also  thinks  that  its  British  contem¬ 
poraries  arc  indulging  in  more  superlatives  than  the  situation 
warrants.  It  expresses  itself  in  the  main  as  follows : 

We  have  encountered  a  nation  in  arms,  a  nation  which  may  be 
brutal  in  its  dealings  at  times,  but  which  is  brave  and  strong  and 
united.  We  have  discussed  the  terms  of  peace,  and  divided  tho 
booty  as  if  we  were  already  victorious.  In  private  life  we  follow 
the  rule  that  only  he  should  brag  who  has  put  off  his  armor.  It 
is  a  pity  th.-t  we  can  n«>t  do  v>  as  a  people.  Probably  we  have 
forgotten  this  rule  because,  during  these  many  years  of  prosper¬ 
ity.  wc  "waxed  fat  and  kicked.”  We  have  now  had  our  day  of 
humiliation  :  let  us  take  it  silently  and  without  boasting,  worthy 
of  the  empire  our  fathers  have  won  for  us. 

The  r61e  of  Cassandra  has  so  far  not  been  disputed  with  the 
editor  of  the  London  Review  of  Reviews.  Mr.  Stead  has  somber 
visions ; 

"Of  course  it  will  be  said  that  our  navy  guarantees  our  shores 
against  invasion  ;  and  that  no  doubt  is  true— with  limitations. 
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But  our  military’  authorities,  when  pressing  for  the  fortification 
of  London  and  for  an  increase  of  the  army,  have  always  warned 
us  that  altho  the  navy  can  be  relied  upon  to  cut  off  any  French 
army  landed  upon  our  shores  from  its  base  in  France  no  fleet,  no 
matter  how  powerful,  can  absolutely  guard  our  coast  from  a  sud¬ 
den  descent,  und  100,000  French  soldiers  landed  on  our  southern 
coast  might  be  not  exactly  the  visitors  whom  we  would  care  to 
receive  when  the  cream  of  our  army  is  fighting  a  nightmare  on 
the  South  African  veldt." 

Few  papers  on  the  continent  of  Europe  think  that  England 
takes  her  reverses  in  the  right  spirit.  The  Amsterdam  .Menus 
van  den  Da#  thinks  there  is  as  much  grumbling  as  there  could 
well  be.  As  for  rioting,  that  is  not  indulged  in  by  Teuton  na¬ 
tions.  The  paper  thinks  much  of  the  despondency  of  the  British 
is  due  to  the  advertisement  General  Bullcr  got  as  the  "star  per¬ 
former."  It  says  further : 

"The  average  Englishman  wanted  the  war,  but  he  is  too  busi¬ 
nesslike  to  wish  for  a  struggle  with  a  nation  which  he  thinks 
capable  of  offering  effective  resistance.  That  was  altogether 
outside  of  the  program.  But  the  average  Englishman  also  un¬ 
derstands  now  thut  the  prestige  of  the  country  is  at  stake  He 
did  not  think  of  this  before,  but  now  that  he  has  begun  to  grum¬ 
ble.  he  finds  plenty  of  cause.  Neither  the  ministers  nor  the  gen¬ 
erals  nor  the  newspapers  escape  censure." 

The  Handelsblad  remarks  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  nervous¬ 
ness  in  England,  but  believes  that  sharper  lessons  will  be  needed 
to  convince  the  people  that  they  overestimate  their  p>nai»>n  as  a 
warlike  power.  It  says  : 

"The  military  expert  of  The  H’etlmimtlrr  Gazelle  pen*  the 
following  crasy  remark:  ‘If  the  Boers  were  better  fighters  than 
ourselves,  there  would  be  no  disgrace  in  lieing  beaten  by  them. 
But  it  is  bitter  to  acknowledge  yourself  defeated  when  you  know 
you  are  the  better  man.’  Now  where  on  earth  did  the  man  get 
that  ‘knowledge'?  Su-ely,  the  experience  of  iSSi  did  not  im¬ 
part  it  ?  “ 

The  Paris  Figaro  says : 

"The  English  have  not  wavered,  tho  the  blow  was  a  rude  one. 

.  .  .  The  fact  is.  they  feci  instinctively  that  they  arc  not  fighting 
merely  for  the  conquest  of  the  Transvaal.  They  need  not  exam¬ 
ine  the  situution  very  closely  to  discover  this.  They  are  fighting 
for  their  prestige,  for  their  empire,  for  their  rule  over  the  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  different  races  which  have  been  terrorised  by  the 
imagination  of  British  power.  The  British  people  feel  that  this 
prestige,  which  was  worth  more  than  whole  armies  to  them,  will 
be  lost  if  they  show  signs  of  discouragement." 


PRaNCF  TO  RUssIa:  "Now’s  vour  chance;  his  hanJs  are  full." 
JOHN  BUIX:  "Be*  pardon,  did  either  ot  you  acntlcmen  speak?" 

—,\fu<asrle  H  rettj  Ckronitle. 


The  Berlin  Vanin  he  Zeitung  says 

“England’s  position  is  very  uncomfortable.  She  would  like  to 
withdraw  now.  but  she  can  not.  What  would  England’s  voice 
be  worth  in  the  council  of  nations  if  this  enormous  empire  is  un¬ 
able  to  conquer  the  little  Boer  republics'  The  cabinet  of  St. 
Jamev  endeavors  to  wipe  out,  at  least,  the  past  defeats.  Ilow- 
far  it  will  succeed  remains  to  be  seen.  Certain  it  is  that  Eng¬ 
land's  prestige  has  suffered  terribly,  and  already  there  is  talk  of 
her  downfall  That  is  probably  an  exaggeration  ;  but  the  Eng¬ 
lish  have  learned  a  lesson.  It  will  not  do  to  talk  of  conquering 
the  whole  world  if  you  have  nothing  but  your  money  to  do  it 
w  ith.  .  .  .  What  will  England  do  if  another  Fashoda  question 
arises,  and  the  power  opjK>scd  to  Great  Britain  receives  with  con¬ 
tempt  the  expressions  of  British  statesmen?  The  cabinet  of  St. 
James  will  l»e  very  careful  in  future.  It  will  not  again  adopt  a 
tone  which  leaves  to  the  other  power  only  the  choice  between 
humiliation  and  war.  For  despite  her  wealth,  despite  her  fleet, 
England  is  not  able  to  go  to  war  wilh]a  great  power.  That  much 
has  ticcn  proven,  and  even  if  the  Boer*  should  lx-  vanquished— 
which  is  not  at  ull  certain- — this  impression  will  remain." 

Comments  to  the  same  effect— namely,  that  Great  Britain's 
prestige  has  been  seriously  impaired— are  found  hi  European 
journals  of  all  kinds.  “Wherever  Great  Britain  has  to  encounter 
something  more  substantial  than  nuked  savages,  her  power  is 
not  much  greater  than  in  South  Africa. "  says  the  Tester  IJoyJ, 
a  paper  generally  well  disposed  to  the  island  empire ;  and  the 
Prague  Potitik  remarks  that  "the  whole  evidently  can  not  even 
hurt  the  hedgehog,  let  alone  the  bear  !  Translations  made  for 
Thk  Litikasv  Uiccsr, 

GERMANY’S  NAVAL  POLICY. 

RAF  VON  BULOW,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  the 
German  cabinet,  has  made  a  declaration  regarding  the  for¬ 
eign  policy  of  the  German  empire  which  hus  received  world-wide 
attention.  Introducing  the  subject  of  a  large  increase  of  the 
German  fleet  in  the  Reichstag,  von  Billow*  described  bow  in 
former  centuries  other  nations  divided  the  wealth  of  the  world 
"while  the  Germans  were  busily  engaged  breaking  each  other's 
heads."  Once  more  important  changes  are  to  lx- expected,  anil 
Germany  should  lie  prepared  for  them.  He  continued  : 

"  Arc  we  on  the  eve  of  another  division  of  the  earth  ?  I  do  not 
believe  it  yet  But  on  no  account  can  we  permit  another  power 
to  say  to  u*  'The  world  has  already  been  parceled  out.’  We 
will  not  |x’rmit  any  power  to  tread  on  our  toes  or  to  shove  us 
aside,  cither  commercially  or  politically.  We  will  no  longer 
stand  dreaming  while  others  seek  practical  advantages.  ...  I 
am  glad  to  say  that,  all  things  considered,  our  claims  are  ac¬ 
knowledged.  With  France  we  have  always  come  easily  to  an 
agreement  when  colonial  questions  had  to  lie  settled.  Russia 
has  met  us  in  a  friendly  way.  and  we  reciprocate.  Our  relations 
to  the  United  States  have  been  warmly  commented  on  by  the 
President  quite  recently,  and  we  arc  willing  to  show  equal  con¬ 
sideration.  As  regards  England,  wo  arc  quite  ready  to  live  in 
peace  and  unity  with  her.  provided  the  consideration  shown  is 
reciprocal.  But  the  political  situation  is  favorable  to  us  now. 
and  we  must  provide  for  the  future.  That  this  future  may  be 
peaceful,  we  all  wish  That  it  will  lie  peaceful,  none  of  us  can 
say  with  certainty.  ...  At  any  rate,  we  must  create  a  fleet 
strong  enough  to  repel  any  attacks.  I  say 'repel  attacks'  ad¬ 
visedly,  as  the  peaceful  character  of  our  people  docs  not  permit 
us  to  think  of  anything  but  defense,  and  I  think  we  have  earned 
the  reputation  of  being  moderate,  tho  firm.  But  if  we  neglect  to 
provide  a  fleet  now.  wc  will  never  be  able  to  make  up  for  lost 
time . 

"There  arc  some  groups  of  interested  people,  perhaps  of  na¬ 
tions.  who  find  that  they  lived  more  at  their  ease  when  the  Ger¬ 
man  permitted  them  to  treat  him  as  the  arrogant  cavalier  treats 
his  tutor,  despite  our  high  standard  of  education  and  culture. 
But  these  days  of  political  impotence  and  economical  submissivc- 
ncss  arc  past,  and  shall  not  return.  We  have  no  intention  to 
become  again  the  menials  of  humanity.  Yet  wc  can  not  main- 
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tain  our  position  unless  we  have  a  powerful  army  and  a  powerful 
fleet.  ...  In  the  coming  century  we  shall  be  cither  the  anvil  or 
the  hammer." 

The  fleet  desired  would  he  a  formidable  one.  It  would  have 
40  heavy  battle-ships.  12  first-class  cruisers,  and  24  second-class 
cruisers,  besides  the  necessary  gunboats,  torpedo-boats,  trans¬ 
ports.  etc.  The  cost  would  be  in  the  neighborhi-x!  of  $250,000.- 
000.  I.arge  as  is  this  sum,  it  is  yet  doubtful  that  the  Reichstag 
will  dare  to  refuse  it.  The  people  believe  in  the  necessity  of  a 
fleet  us  u  protection  against  the  supposed  rapacity  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  Altho  the  demands  for  the  complete  annihilation  of  German 
power  and  prosperity,  so  common  in  Great  Britain  during  the 
Samoan  affair,  lurk  to-day  only  in  provincial  and  colonial  paivrs 
which  have  not  yet  learned  that  the  times  have  changed,  the 
effect  lasts.  Perhaps  no  article  has  ever  been  mi  widely  and  so 
persistently  quoted  as  the  one  in  The  Saturday  Review,  in 
which  the  assertion  was  made  that  "if  Germany  disappeared  from 
the  map  to-morrow,  there  is  not  an  F.nglisliman  who  would  not 
Ik*  the  richer  on  the  day  following.  Having  destroyed  the  power 
of  Germany,  England  could  afford  to  Ik*  generous  und  invite 
Russia  and  France  to  help  themselves  to  German  territory.” 
The  article  closed  with  an  adaptation  of  the  cider  Cato's  saving. 
Helenda  est  Hermanns The  British  press  recognise  that 
Germany  is  fearful  of  English  aggression.  The  I-ondon 
Janus's  Cut: file  nevertheless  points  out  that  measures  in  de¬ 
fense  of  Germany  are  not  necessarily  attacks  ii|s>n  Great  Britain. 
It  says . 

"Since  Prince  Bismarck  ceased  to  make  those  far-ranging  dec¬ 
larations  of  jxtlicy  which  went  to  the  root  of  so  many  matters  and 
flushed  with  memorable  phrases,  no  public  man  has  delivered  a 
more  interesting  speech  than  that  in  which  Count  von  Biilow 
justified  the  naval  policy  of  his  Government.  .  . 

"There  was  a  Jieriod  certainly  in  which  Germans  were  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  a  rather  condescending  g«—l  nature,  and  when  such  a 
typical  Frenchman  as  Prosper  Me ri nice  unqucstionablycxprc'scd 
the  sentiments  of  his  countyrmen  when  he  sneered  at  German 
Kcntimcnt,  pedantry,  and  want  of  practical  sense.  Merimve 
lived  just  long  enough  to  see  the  nation  he  despised  shatter  his 
Beloved  empire  to  fragments,  and  to  die.  terrified  and  broken¬ 
hearted,  In-forc  the  dramatic  revelation  of  the  New- Germany  .  .  . 
We  do  not  imply  any  dishonesty  in  Count  von  Biilow  when  we 
say  that  he  asks  for  a  strong  navy  in  order  that  the  mere  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  existence  may  weigh  on  her  neighbors,  and  thut  it 
may  be  used  ns  occasion  serves.  In  other  words,  it  will  and  it 
must  Ik*  a  menace  implied  if  not  paraded.  We  make  nocomplaint 
of  that.  Germany  has  aright  to  defend  herself  and  we.  who  have 
never  lievn  tired  of  late  years  of  insisting  on  the  value  of  *sca 
power,  ‘  have  no  ground  to  complain  if  our  teaching  has  had  its 
effect  on  others.  Moreover,  we  know  that  the  German  navy  need 
not  necessarily  Ik*  used  against  us.” 

The  Times  and  The  Daily  Chron/.le  devote  long  editorials  to 
the  "shrewdness  and  common  sense”  of  that  chronic  opposer  of 
nil  expense  in  the  German  Reichstag.  Kugvn  Richter.  At  the 
same  time  they  deplore  his  want  of  perspicacity  as  shown  by  his 
remark  that  England’s  strength  is  greatly  overrated.  The  French 
sind  Russian  papers  show  no  uneasiness  at  the  prospect  >>i  an 
increase  of  Germany's  naval  armaments  The  / Ktify  C'hrrni le 
says  on  this  point 

"As  regards  the  assertion  that  the  doubling  of  the  German 
fleet  is  meant  as  a  s|KCics  of  menace  directed  against  this  coun¬ 
try.  it  may  Ik*  dismissed  as  premature  altogether,  if  nothing  else. 
The  idea,  it  is  true,  appears  to  And  great  favor  among  our  neigh¬ 
bors  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  Tin-  Pehatt  a^-rt>  that 
*  it  is  exhaustively  proved  that  the  proposed  doubling  of  tin-  Ger¬ 
man  fleet  can  only  Ik  directed  against  England.’  ami  the  Tenths 
follows  suit.  We  fail  to  see  the  truth  of  this  or  that  the  conclu¬ 
sion  inevitably  follows  upon  which  the  French  press  insist*  A 
strong  German  navy  would  Ik  by  no  means  useless  in  the  not 
remote  contingency  of  a  war  with  France,  or  with  France  and 
Russia.  And.  considering  the  power  of  the  British  navy,  its 
prestige,  and  admitted  superiority  over  any  combination  such  as 
Germany  could  form  against  us  at  sea.  wc  may  conclude  that 


Germany's  naval  schemes  arc  so  far  aimed  at  placing  the  empire 
on  an  equality  with  their  overt  opponents  on  the  Continent, 
rather  than  designed  to  try  conclusions  with  a  power  like  Great 
Britain,  the  result  of  which  is  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  wish 
is  father  of  the  thought  to  which  our  French  neighbors  give  ex¬ 
pression  ;  and  if  wc  view  askance  the  naval  proposals  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Government,  it  is  certainly  not  on  the  score  of  any  appre¬ 
hension  we  may  feel  in  regard  to  the  use  Germany  may  hereafter 
make  of  her  fleet  to  our  own  detriment." 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  in  these  days  many 
Englishmen  accept  a  certain  amount  of  responsibility,  if  not  for 
the  nation,  at  least  for  British  officials,  when  increased  continen¬ 
tal  armaments  are  referred  to.  Thus  The  Westminster  tiazette 
admits  that,  with  the  exception  of  England,  no  power  causes 
another  to  increase  its  armaments.  It  proceeds  as  follows: 

"Everyone  plays  for  safety,  everyone  except  Great  Britain, 
which  stands  outside  the  ring  and  is  regarded  with  apprehension 
by  all  Europe,  as  a  possible  disturber  of  the  peace.  In  our  usual 
way.  wc  regard  this  as  evidence  of  a  general  hostility  to  us.  It 
is.  for  the  most  part,  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  mere  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  John  Bull  in  the  European  china-shop.  They  ask  with 
alarm  what  would  happen  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  were  let  loose  in 
Europe  with  an  irresistible  navy  nt  his  back.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  from  their  point  of  view  to  build  ships  that  England 
may  be  kept  quiet  and  toned  down  to  the  general  level  of  Euro¬ 
pean  gravity.  England  probably  will  have  to  accept  the  situa¬ 
tion  to  a  certain  extent.  Sliecan  not  build  ships  to  coni|Kte  with 
all  possible  enemies  combined  But  if  thebalanceof  naval  power 
is  altered,  her  policy  must  Ik  altered.  She  must  go  quietly, 
avoid  offense,  ami  w.  arrange  her  affairs  that  at  any  dangerous 
moment  she  may  have  support  at  her  back.  She  must  muxxle 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  have  an  intelligent  anticipation  of  events 
before  they  occur.  This,  after  all,  may  Ik  no  bad  thing  for  her 

Kacc  and  for  the  peace  of  the  world."—  Translation  made  for 
>IK  Llll.Ak.  lill.tsl. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

ANY  handsome  tributes  were  paid  to  the  memory  of  George 
Washington  by  the  press  of  continental  Europe,  on  the 
centenary  of  his  death.  Even  here,  however,  the  Europeun 
journals  do  not  fail  to  find  an  opportunity  of  reiterating  their 
views  about  England  "All  roads  lead  to  Rome."  and  nil  politi¬ 
cal  topics  just  now  lead  to  the  South  African  war.  In  the 
Amsterdam  Sienvs  fan  den  Pag  A.  Annum  writes  : 

"Over  a  hundred  years  ago  England  waged  a  war  in  America 
against  a  numerically  weak  jicople.  us  she  does  to-day  in  Africa. 
It  was  a  war  not  rich  in  brilliant  feats  of  arms  on  the  American 
side,  but  very  remarkable  for  the  courage,  determination,  and 
staying  power  of  the  people  attacked,  a  war  full  of  hardships  and 
reversesfor  the  Aemrieans.  ’And  who,’  usks  l)r.  Pol,  the  his¬ 
torian.  ’  who  was  the  man  that  brought  about  ultimate  victory? 
George  Washington,  and  George  Washington  alone.  .  .  .  ltis 
genius  filled  all  gaps.  Untrained  troops  against  a  disciplined 
army.  an  empty  exchequer  against  the  richest  country  of  tho 
worm,  want  of  commanders  in  the  face  of  the  best  generals  und 
admirals  these  were  his  difficulties,  and  he  overcame  them  nil. 
It  is  true,  the  natural  advantages  of  the  country  were  in  favor  of 
the  Americans;  but  caution  and  wisdom,  not  audacious  courage, 
were  needed  to  win  ‘ 

"The  founder  «»f  American  freedom  did  more.  He  confirmed 
it.  .  .  .  George  Washington  was  n<»t  only  a  noble  man.  he  wus 
a  unique  man.  I*rince»  admired  him.  historians  of  all  nations 
recorded  his  deeds,  the  poets  were  inspired  by  him.  his  contem¬ 
poraries  loved  him.  the  later  generations  idol i red  him.  Even  to¬ 
day  the  work  he  began  reveal*  his  touch.  To  him  his  country 
owes  its  past,  its  present,  its  future." 

The  Berlin  .\ati>naf  /.eitvng,  in  the  course  of  a  long  article, 
says 

"The  Constitution  may  have  many  faults  and  weak  points,  the 
masses  of  the  United  States  mav  Ik  ruled  by  all  the  passions  of 
greed  and  the  desire  for  aggrandizement,  vet  the  inner  worth  of 
the  republic  which  George  Washington  founded  remains  intact. 
Whenever  there  was  need  of  them,  men  who  were  worthy  of 
Washington  came  forward,  such  as  Lincoln  and  Grant.  There  is 
something  unique  in  Washington's  character.  Most  of  the  great 
men  in  history  -  the  founders  of  religions,  the  lawgivers,  the 
empire-builders— appear  superhuman.  In  Washington,  wc  find 
a  man  who  seemed  hardly  above  the  average.  He  docs  not  ap¬ 
pear  s.»  ever,  in  the  legends  which  cling  to  his  memory.  Yet  he 
accomplished  a  work  which  bids  fair  to  last  toall  future  time.  It 
was  accomplished  by  a  combination  of  unselfish  virtue.  <>f  faith¬ 
ful  attention  to  duty,  of  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  humanity, 
combined  with  a  manner  and  personality  absolutely  charming  in 
its  simplicity." —  Translations  made  /or  Tux  Litkrakv  DlCksT. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

MARK  TWAIN  ON  LYING. 

OT  long  ago.  a  little  book  was  published,  entitled  "Who 
Lies?"  the  object  of  which  was  to  maintain  deliberately 
what  the  Psalmist  said  in  haste— that  all  men  arc  liars— and  to 
extend  the  Psalmist's  indictment  to  all  the  gentler  sex.  The  lie 
social,  the  lie  conventional,  the  business  lie.  the  political  lie.  and 
other  kinds  of  lies  were  described  and  many  of  them  defended. 
Mark  Twain  takes  the  same  position  in  an  article  on  "My  First 
Lie  and  How  I  Got  Out  of  It "  in  the  New  York  II W U  (I*cccmbcr 
to).  The  first  lie  he  remember*  < is  described  as  told  when  lie 
was  nine  days  old,  and  pretended  to  lie  in  pain  in  order  to  get 
“n  ration  between  meals.”  From  this  he  passes  to  the  inference 
that  **  altflost  all  lies  are  acts,  and  sfK-cvh  has  no  part  in  them." 
Moreover,  by  the  eternal  law  of  his  being,  man  is  bound  to  lie. 
"from  the  cradle  onward,  without  exception.”  and  he  proceeds  to 
illustrate  as  follows: 


After  recounting  some  amusing  incidents  to  illustrate  different 
kinds  of  lying,  and  paying  his  resjiccts  to  Bryant  ( ?)  for  his 
colossal  lie.  "Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again,"  and  to 
Carlyle  for  his  equally  stunning  lie,  "This  gospel  is  eternal,  that 
a  lie  shall  not  live.”  and  to  George  Washington  for  bis  "I  can  not 
tell  a  lie,”  which  "would  have  taken  a  medal  at  any  European 
fair.”  he  returns  to  his  subject  of  national  lies,  still  maintaining 
his  pretense  of  living  a  champion  of  lying  in  general . 

"To  sum  up,  on  the  whole  I  am  satisfied  with  things  the  way 
they  are.  There  is  a  prejudice  against  the  spoken  lie.  but  none 
against  any  other,  and  by  examination  and  mathematical  com¬ 
putation  I  find  that  the  pro|mrtion  of  the  sjMikcn  lie  to  the  other 
varieties  is  as  i  to  ss.'-u  Therefore  the  spoken  lie  is  of  no  con- 
Sequence,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  go  around  fussing  aliout  it 
and  trying  to  make  believe  that  it  is  an  important  matter.  The 
silent  colossal  national  lie  that  is  the  supjiort  and  confederate  of 
all  the  tyrannies  and  shams  and  inequalities  and  unfairnesses 
that  afflict  the  peoples  th.it  is  the  one  to  throw  bricks  and  ser¬ 
mon*  at.  But  fet  us  Ik-  judicious  and  let  somebody  else  begin. * 


"I  am  speaking  of  the  lie  of  silent  assertion;  wc  can  tell  it 
without  saying  a  word,  and  we  all  do  it  we  that  know.  In  the 
magnitude  of  its  territorial  spread  it  is  one  of  the  most  majestic 
lies  that  the  civilisations  make  it  their  sacred  ami  anxious  care 
to  guard  and  watch  and  propagate. 

"  For  instance,  it  would  not  lie  possible  for  a  humane  and  in¬ 
telligent  person  to  invent  n  rational  excuse  for  slavery;  yet  you 
will  remember  that  in  the  early  day*  of  the  emancipation  agita¬ 
tion  in  the  North  the  agitator*  got  but  small  help  or  countenance 
front  any  one.  Argue  and  plead  und  pray  as  they  might,  they 
could  not  break  the  universal  stillness  that  reigned,  from  pulpit 
and  press  all  the  way  down  to  the  bottom  of  society  the  clammy 
stillness  created  and  maintained  by  the  lie  of  silent  assertion— 
the  silent  assertion  that  there  wasn't  anything  going  on  in  which 
humane  and  intelligent  peo(>le  were  intcrv*tt-d. 

"From  the  In-ginning  of  the  Dreyfus  case  to  the  cud  of  it,  all 
France,  except  a  couple  of  dozen  moral  paladins,  lay  under  the 
smother  of  the  silent-assertion  lie  that  no  wrong  was  being  done 
to  a  persecuted  and  unolTcnding  man.  The  like  smother  was 
over  England  lately,  a  good  half  of  the  population  silently  letting 
on  that  they  were  not  aware  that  Mr.  Chamlicrlnin  was  trying  to 
manufacture  a  war  in  South  Africa  and  was  willing  to  pay  fancy 
prices  for  the  material*. 

"Now  there  wc  have  uistunees  of  three  prominent  ostensible 
civilizations  working  tlu-  silent-assertion  lie.  Could  one  find 
Other  instances  in  the  three  countries?  I  think  v>  Not  so  very 
many,  perhaps,  but  sav  a  billion— just  so  as  to  keep  within 
bound*.  Arc  those  countries  working  that  kind  of  lie.  day  in  and 
day  out.  in  thousands  and  thousands  of  varieties,  without  ever 
resting?  Yes.  wo  know  that  to  Ik-  true.  The  universal  conspi¬ 
racy  of  the  silent-assertion  lie  is  hard  at  work  always  and  every¬ 
where.  and  always  in  the  interest  of  a  stupidity  or  a  sham,  never 
in  the  interest  of  a  thing  line  or  respectable.  Is  it  the  most  timid 
and  shabby  of  all  lies?  It  seems  to  have  the  look  of  it.  Forages 
and  ages  it  1ms  mutely  laborer!  in  the  interest  «»f  despotisms  and 
aristocracies  and  chattel  slaveries,  and  military  slaveries,  and 
religious  slaveries,  ami  has  kept  them  alive:  keep*  them  alive 
yet,  hero  and  there  and  yonder,  all  aliout  the  globe;  and  will  go 
on  keeping  them  alive  until  the  silent-assertion  lie  retires  from 
business — the  silent  assertion  that  nothing  is  going  on  which  fair 
and  intelligent  men  arc  aware  of  ami  arc  engaged  by  their  duty 
to  try  to  stop. 

"  Wlmt  I  am  arriving  at  is  this  When  whole  races  and  peoples 
conspire  to  propagate  gigantic  mute  lies  in  the  interest  of  tyran¬ 
nies  nnd  shams,  why  should  we  care  anything  about  the  trifling 
lies  told  by  individuals?  Why  should  we  try  to  make  it  appear 
that  abstention  from  lying  is  a  virtue?  Why  should  we  want  to 
beguile  ourselves  in  that  way?  Why  should  wc  without  shame 
help  the  nation  lie.  and  then  lie  ashamed  to  do  a  little  lying  on 
our  own  account?  Why  shouldn't  we  Ik-  honest  and  honorable, 
and  lie  every  time  we  get  a  chance?  That  is  to  say.  why* 
shouldn't  we  l>c  consistent,  and  either  lie  all  the  time  or  not  at 
all?  Why  should  wc  help  the  nation  lie  the  whole  day  long  and 
then  object  to  telling  one  little  individual  private  lie  in  our  own 
interest  to  go  to  lied  on?  Just  for  the  refreshment  of  it,  I  mean 
and  to  take  the  rancid  taste  out  of  our  mouth.’’ 


INFLUENCE  OF  MUSIC  IN  BATTLE. 

A  LL  nation*  from  the  dawn  of  history  have  recognized  the 
value  of  music  ns  a  subtle  and  powerful  aid  to  the  soldier 
in  times  of  jk-jcc  ami  of  war.  The  soldier  can  not  even  murch 
hi*  best  without  it.  for  it  lightens  the  foot  ami  lightens  the  heart, 
Plutarch  says  of  the  Spartan*  that  when  advancing  to  the  attack, 
they  kept  pace  to  the  time  of  their  llulc*,  "their  music  leading 
them  into  danger  cheerful  and  unconcerned."  A  great  modern 
soldier.  Marshal  Saxe,  said:  "Sounds  have  n  secret  power  over 
u*.  disposing  our  organ*  to  hodily  exercise*  nnd  at  the  same  time 
deluding,  a*  it  were,  the  toil  of  them."  Say*  a  writer  in  the 
lamdon  iJMe: 

"  Modern  commander*  seem  to  Ik*  in  complete  agreement  on 
thi*  point.  If  the  regimental  baud  is  broken  up.  Lord  Wolseley 
counsels  officers  to  call  iij-.ii  the  drums  and  bugles.  'The  tr<Hip« 
march  a  hundred  |K-r  cent  latter  than  in  silence  '  :  nnd  tin*  re¬ 
source  also  failing,  the  men  should  Ik-  got  to  sing  liy  com  panic*. 
Lord  Roltcrt*  also  regards  music  ns  of  the  first  ini|K»rtnncc  in  sup- 
porting  the  energies  of  soldier*  on  the  march,  nnd  in  inspiriting 
them  when  nearly  worn  out.  Count  Moltkc  held  the  band  to  Ik- 
an  absolute  necessity  to  a  rc-ginu  m  ;  nnd  it  was  largely  owing  to 
Ins  cflorts  that  the  German  military  music  attained  its  present 
perfection  (luring  the  «  arlicr  stage*  of  the  Franco-German  war 
the  |iaradc  step  of  the  German  army  was  some  times  assumed  in 
the  supreme  moment  of  a  contest,  while  the  drums  bent  nnd  the 
band*  played  the  regimental  march.  Such  a  display  no  doubt 
reveals  a  very  high  |mmiii  of  iliwipline ;  and,  according  to  the 
German  drill-book,  it  insure* 'the  most  complete  concentration 
of  the  physical  and  mental  jiowcisof  the  individual  on  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  matter  in  hand.'  But  the  system  bus  l>ecn 
severely  criticized,  imr  was  it  persisted  in  even  in  the  German 
army.  At  all  event*,  there  is  little  fcarof  its  introduction  among 
our  own  troops,  whose  battle-music  i*  of  a  much  less  formal  and 
ostentatious  character.  Our  full  regimental  bands  do  not  as  a 
rule  go  on  active  service,  music  in  the  field  lK-ing  chiefly  supplied 
by  the  trumpeters  and  buglers  of  the  cavalry,  and  the  bugler*, 
drummer*,  and  lifers  of  the  infantry  :  while  the  Highlander*  scl- 
dom  lead  the  van  without  some  of  their  redoubtable  pipers  to 
cheer  them  on. 

"Nothing  stirs  a  Highlander,  especially  in  a  distant  country, 
like  the  pibroch  of  hi*  native  glen.  Philibcg  nnd  hagpijie  arc  to 
him  a  birthright .  'shoulder  to  shoulder'  with  his  brother  Scot, 
he  irresistibly  mounts  to  the  occasion.  And  when  the  strain  rises 
at  the  critical  moment  of  an  engagement  its  appeal  is  absolutely 
electrical.  It  is  an  old  story  that  i*  often  retold.  Many  a  piper 
has  been  hailed  by  lus  comrades  as  the  hero  of  the  fight.  In  one 
of  our  bat  tics  of  Calabria,  when  the  infantry  charged  the  French, 
a  seasoned  old  bagpi]*r  of  the  7*1(1  Highlanders  posted  himself 
in  a  solitary  situation  on  their  flank,  nnd  encouraged  his  comrades 
with  a  famous  Scotch  tunc,  the  effect  of  which  was  literally  over¬ 
whelming.  And  in  the  Peninsular  war  similar  incidents  were 
of  constant  occurrence.  « »n  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  their 
wild  music  hi*  been  so  felt  by  the  Highlanders  that  they  have 
lost  all  spirit  and  dash.  At  the  battle  of  Quebec,  in  1759.  the 
general  complained  t<>  a  field  officer  of  the  conduct  of  a  regiment 
which  had  been  repulsed  and  had  fallen  intodisordcr.  The  reply 
of  the  latter  was  significant  'Sir.  you  did  very  wrong  in  forbii- 
ding  the  pipers  to  play  this  morning.  Nothing  encourage*  the 
Highlanders  so  much  in  action;  even  now  it  would  be  of  use.' 

•  Then  let  them  blow  as  they  like.'  said  the  general.  The  pipers 
did  ;  and  with  magical  effect  upon  the  drooping  spirits  of  the 
men.  who  at  once  reformed  and  returned  victoriously  to  the 
charge.” 
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KOTEDSILK 


FOREIGN  POSSIBILITIES  OF 
AMERICAN  COMMERCE. 


Underwear  That  Saves  Doctors'  Bills  is  a  Good  Investment. 


KOTEDSILK 


nonncca  in  the  following  way  the  opening  of  ihc 
new  commercial  department  of  the  British  Board 
of  Trade : 

"The  commercial  intelligence  office— the  new 
department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  which  i*  to 
supply  merchants  and  manufacturer*  with  infor- 
motion  a*  to  trade  and  market*  aM  over  the  world 

wa*  opened  yesterday  The  department  U 
housed  in  temporary  office*  at  p.  Parliament 
Street.  In  charge  of  it  is  Mr.  Thomu*  Worthing¬ 
ton,  whose  recent  report*  on  the  trade  of  South 
America  attracted  wide  attention.  The  commer¬ 
cial  Intelligence  office  is  an  experiment.  the  ob. 
ject  being  to  learn  all  that  i*  to  be  learned  about 
market*  and  tariff*  and  competition  and  rate*; 
to  tabulate  It,  to  edit  It,  and  to  put  it  in  ordrr ; 
and  to  place  it  promptly  at  the  di*po*ul  of  the 
merchant  to  whom  it  may  be  of  u«e.  Beside*  col. 
Iccting  information  from  colonies  und  India  in  the 
ordinary  way,  the  department,  it  i«  expected. 


IS  ANTMMEUMATK;  PREVENTS  COLDS;  WARDS  OFF  PNEUMONIA; 
SOOTHES  THE  NERVES;  QUIETS  THE  MIND;  KEEPS  THE  SKIN  HEALTHY 

IS  GERM-PROOF. 

and  is  withal  the  most  luxurious  underwear  on  the  market 


ON  EVERY  GARMENT 


Shirts  .  .  34-44  $2  50  each. 
Drawers  .  28-44 . 250  " 
Uruon  Suds  34-44  .  SCO  “ 
Undervests  34-44 . 20 0  " 

Ladies'  Short  Underskirts 


Ladies’  Vests  .  .  26-40  $2.50  ea< 
"  Drawers  .  26-40 . 2.50  " 
•*  Union  Suits  26-40.5  00  * 

“  Underwaists  26-40 . 2.C0  " 

24-32  waist  .  $250 

•"■*.  pvetaM.  W  RITK  POM  UOOkl.KT 


KOTEDSILK  UNDERWEAR  CO 

Military,  .Hast,  And  All  Leadlaf  Star  0. 


/ff)|iifrrnl  Trade  Murk 


4  4  I  Co«*at  Mill  Mud.  the  following  from  Am.ter-  I 

UoiKS*  I lUra  ,v,obcr  *•  •M* 

The  diamond  trade  in  Amsterdam  *h..w*  the 
TT/F.  hive  oo  hind  eavrral  effect  of  the  war  in  it*  inactivity.  Prfcwa  o(  1 
J7  liundrrd  •>*  '■'«  rough  diamond*,  which  (of  MM  time  have  been 

big"  whkh  muit  he  dt.powd  i  b'ded  ae  rising  at  interval*  of  two  month*,  have 
of  thi*  monih  In  «drt  to  l**B  marked  up  I*k»  within  the  leaf  eight  day*  ' 
■ukc  room  l<*  Spring  H<  The  ri«»  „iu»l  reMrkt  sale*.  since  manufacturer*  j 
ei"  '  will  find  it  difficult  to  buy  at  the  advanced  price*  j 

Under  date  of  October  Mr.  Hill  add*  ; 

The  main  reason  for  the  great  scarcity  and  high 
price*  t*  the  unusual  demand  from  the  Unitrd  , 
Mate*  and  continental  hover*  The  whole  out- 
put  of  the  I»e  Beer*  mine*  im  sold  in  March  of  each  [ 
rear;  thi*  vear.  the  syndicate  had  to  consent  to 
nn  advance  of  15  par  cent.  There  i*  great  diffl- 
tally  in  obtaining  tuppllrs  uiriflv  any  p«ritl% 
o(  Iru  viln«  than  £%<oj€k  or  |i^s  brin*  told. 


Annual  Sale 


i  A*  ■uniMr,l-|u*t  a*  good  aa  U 

\  you  paid  double. 

Tailor-mad*  Soil*,  lined 

jKli  throughout,  former  price 

St  1  $5  :  roducod  to  13.34. 

110  Suite  reduced  to  18.66. 

'  ;  *v{'  _A.  |1S  Sulla  reduced  to  >10. 

1 20  Sulla  reduced  to  t<3  34 
Winter  lackela.  lined  throu|hoet.  former  price  IS  ; 
reduced  to  $3.34. 

SB  Jeckele  reduced  lo  IS.  SI?  lackela  raduced  to  18.  i*»  tr»n.  at, on  - 

Separate  Sklrfa  In  tna  ne*  French  cat.  farmer  price  $4  :  T»  fkr  Amrruju  GntmUU.  fij  !r. 

reduced  fo  12.87.  There  ha*  been  *nch  an  increase  in  the  price  of 

S6  Sklrfe  reduced  to  $4.  18  Sklrfa  roducod  lo  15.34.  1  evil  and  coke  «  •.  the  continent  ..f  hurope  within 

ffaducad  price.  on  Cap...  MR  SttUB  &£  S2MSW£2S£i!S 

and  Skirt*.  Blcrcle  Suite.  Silk  Sklrte.  tie.  ,hc  United  state*.  A*  onr  c*tabl..hmcnt  uses 

We  tell  you  about  hundred.  of  reduced  price  garment,  I  morf  than  1.  ...  too.  of  coke  vcarlv.  we  should  be 
In  our  Winter  Catalogue  and  Reduced  Price  LUt.wh.ch  <■>'}  ««  c*tab..-h  relation*  w,th  several  American 
will  be  sent/rvr,  together  with  .ample, of  material*  loan,  f-'  tor.r,  producing  coke  of  acknowledged  excel- 
IaaIv  who  m»hH  them.  Write  to^ay  for  Catalogue  and 
Sam  pic*  ;  don't  delay— the  choices!  ^oods  will  be  *old 
finrt.  Be  sure  to  «ay  you  abb  the  Wattf  Catalogue  and 
Reduced  Price  List.' 

Our  new  Spring  Catalogue  of  Thtlor-madc Oown*. 

Skin*.  Bicycle  Suit*.  Ruiny-dar  Suits,  Wash  Suit,,  etc  , 
will  be  ready  February  i»t.  Write  00*;  we  «i!f  mail 
you  a  copy,  together  with  a  foil  line  of  Spring  •ample*.  »« 
soon  as  issued.  Be  Sure  to  tty  that  you  w«h  the  new 
Spring  Catalogue. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  CO., 

119  and  tat  West  33d  Street,  New  York. 


JamesMcCutcheon&Co 

14  West  23d  Street.  N.  Y. 


AU  the  advantage*  of  tray*  with 
a  table  to  play  on.  Hidden  com. 
panmenl*  to  pLr  sixteen  hands. 
No  loat  or  mixed  cards.  Facb 
player  hat  four  lead*  in  »ixteco 
rundt  No  errors  or  conJuxion 
poMihl*.  The  uhle  is  a  tubman. 
i«*l  jMrce  of  furniture.  in  oik  or 
nulk'Ctnv,  It  fold*  «Drti  not  in 
use  Pncc  delivered  #;ax>.  Ex- 
planatury  circular  free. 

GEO.  H.  RICE.  Grw  Bay.  Wia. 


I  Duplicate 

Wbist 

Tables... 


Consul  Mar 


Readers  of  Tot  LiruaftY  Dtokft  or*  to  m*otloa  the  publtcatioa  wbro  writing  to  ndrertiarrm. 
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iM 


more  factorie*  for  (heir  manufacture.  Many  of 
the  dealer*  throughout  Canada  are  at  the  present 
time  buying  their  iron  and  bra**  good*  m  the 
United  State*  and  paying  the  duty  of  yo  per  cent., 
while  the  iron  and  lira**  from  which  they  are 
made  are  free  of  duty  under  item  f.iy  of  the  Cana- 
dian  custom*  act  of  i8<)7,  viz.: 

Tube*,  rolled  Iron,  not  welded  nr  Joined,  undci 
1 4  inches  in  diameter  ;  angle  iron,  o  and  >-  gage, 
not  over  i4  inches  wide;  Iron  tubing,  U.<tucrcd 
or  bra*®  covered,  not  over  it,  Inchc*  :n  diameter 
—all  of  which  are  to  tar  cut  to  length*  for  the 
manufacture  of  bedsteads,  and  are  t<>  be  u*ed  for 
no  other  purpose;  and  bras*  trimmings  lor  bed¬ 
steads.  when  imported  by  or  for  manufacturers 
of  iron  or  brass  bedsteads  to  be  used  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  only  in  their  own  factories,  until  such  time 
us  any  of  the  said  articles  are  manufactured  in 


CABINETS 


A  system  of  units, 
Never  too  large, 
Never  too  small, 
Always  just  right ! 

unit*  or  section*  fitted  with  Letter  Flies,  Card 
Catalogue  Drawers,  everything  for  the  perfect 
Harness  papers.  The  units  interlock  ha  hori- 
ent,  forming;  compact  handsome  cabinets, 
as  wanted.  They  grow  with  vour  business, 
only  up-to-date  filing  cabinets 
Send  for  Catalogue  No.  29- K. 

CINCINNATI.  NRW  YORK. 

CHICAGO.  BOSTON. 

W*.  Desks.  Business  Furniture. 


X'tobet 


Germany’s  export  trade  continues  to  increaee. 
Through  recent  treaties  with  Japan  and  Spam, 
exporter*  look  for  a  still  greater  gain.  The 
figure*  for  the  first  halt  of  the  prevent  year  make 
an  extraordinary  khowmg.and  this  result  i.  bated 
upon  the  increased  export*  to  the  United  State*. 
Germany  also  wild  much  more  to  Grcut  Britain 
during  the  first  hall  of  than  during  the  amr 
period  of  iM.  During  the  first  half  of  i-.»,one 
hundred  and  eighty-two  joint-*t<*  k  companies 
were  organized  in  the  German  empire  Their 
cupital  wus  Invented  for  the  most  part  In  « >tsb 
lulling  new  bank*,  in  opening  mine*,  in  electrical 
undertakings,  and  in  building  breweries.  The 
new  Dortmund- Km*  canal,  connecting  the  Klb- 
and  the  Khine,  giving  cheap  transportation  to  the 
inland  title*  of  Germany  in  connection  with  ocean 
freight*,  will  undoubtedly  stimulate  foreign  com¬ 
merce  In  A  large  degree. 


THE  Q LOBE- WERNICKE  CO 

AUkers  of  “BmBc"  Bo* -Cates.  Rttog  f 


Incident  to  theatrical  life,  and  has  i 
from  with  a  kindly  aoul  and  a  hr 
over  with  mirth.  Between  hi*  Tl 
those  of  politics  he  settled  down  « 
law  out  in  *sn  Francisco. 


Chance 
for  Writers! 


The  Shorutory  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Huston,  Mass..  will  pay  £4.200 
cash,  in  sums  of  fioo  to  $500,  fer 
clean,  clever,  original,  unusual  stories 
of  1.500  to  6.000  words  for  publication 
in  Ti'ik  llLAt  k  Cat.  Each  story  willbc 
judged  solely  upon  its  merits  without 
regard  to  the  name  or  reputation  of 
its  writer ;  but  no  sto- 
ry  will  be  considered 
at  all  unless  it  is  sent 
slrielly  in  accord- 
ancc  with  the  print- 
cd  conditions,  which 
will  be  mailed  free, 
together  with  many  of  the  names  and 
addresses,  as  references,  of  the  men 
and  women  in  all  parts  of  America 
who  have  received  over 


THAT  interesting  publication,  the  "Cnngre»»i.m- 
al  Direc  tory,”  ha*  made  it*  appearance.  *ay*  ihr 
Philadelphia  /Yen.  and  is  being  peruaed  by  new 
member*  eager  to  read  their  biographic*  and  com¬ 
pare  them  with  those  of  older  dalesmen.  If  a 
Congressman  ha*  any  fad  or  peculiarity  tt  I*  al¬ 
most  sure  to  te  mentioned  in  hi*  biography,  the 
fact*  for  which  are  furnished  by  the  member* 
thrmwlvrs  For  instance.  Mr.  Mahattv.  who  was 
in  Congres*  for  two  term*,  wa*  verv  proud  of  hi* 


wiarsw^Slijs 

DENSMORE 


for  Black  Cat  stories.  Write  at 
once  for  particulars,  as  the  contest 
closes  March  31.  Tint  Shortstory 
I’l’BUsmvo  Co.,  67-77  Fort  Hill 
Bid".,  Boston,  Mass. 


They  »errcil  mote  than  once  a%the  ba%i>  f« 
nature*!  taillery  from  hi*  opfvhnent*  «»n  t 
of  the  linage.  If  a  member  ha*  at  hwvol  . 
position  in  commefrial  or  prirfe^tona!  life. 
Mlfraphy  i*  almost  certain  to  *h«»w  what  he 


X  1  »!*•«!• 'k  «•?  lv«r. I-:**- iy  fi*:«  r»‘.|uthifWrrr1  «*»k  n 
**  or  niiitaiion  n.DvJi) :  |. -I **0j  im M  U 

«•  »nl*iwl*4.  Till  wnrkrxrti-  IQ 
n:oc  dortaru^fil  aivd  k*tif*r  ttw  «taiu»ti «*ry 

neotMrlmetit  f«v**f.d  t»y  nirt^m.  length  uOln.;  m 
IVf4L  if  In. :  li-  .,|1V»0.  h!B|.|*t|  g 

fr«  ifclit  prs-imiil  e**t  of  Uk*  M  *«**•  W 
Htth  restart  •rid.  Our  land«<»rap  rati* 

1  v  n*«.  : ►' d.*k  valo«**ev«r  m 

Oo«’V*d  m»t  frr*.  either 

xmaKKS  ksx  coupa v r.  a«oka*  store  stool  co. 


Typewriting 


316  Broadway 
New  York 
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COltipHstied.  Each  one’i  politic*!  career,  if  It  hat 
been  ao  active  one.  i»  set  forth  with  much  pride, 
and  the  old  soldier  give*  hi*  mini  with  pardon- 
able  length  and  detail. 

The  new  directory  contain*  She  average  amount 
of  *clf-laadauon.  but  many  of  the  new  biographic* 
are  of  unu*na‘  length.  It  i.  Generally  supposed 
that  Mr.  Beveridge  i*  now  the  youngest  member 
of  the  Senate.  Such  i*  not  the  case.  however,  as 
the  Populist,  Marion  Butler,  of  North  Carolina, 
hold*  that  di*t  met  ion.  Mr.  Butler  wa.  born  May 
n>  ihk  and  I*  now  m  hi*  i*th  year.  Mr.  Beveridge 
wa*  oorn  October  6.  ii*i,  and  ■»  now  in  hi*  >Sth 
year.  Senator  Ben  rose,  who  i*  year*  of  age.  I* 
the  third  youngest  member. 

The  longeat  biography  in  the  directory  for  a 
number  of  year*  wa*  that  of  Congre**man-at- 
Large  Galuaha  A.  Grow,  of  I'enn.ylvama.  In  the 
new  directory  Mr.  Grow'*  record  is  *h.->rt  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  Senator  Chauncer  M.  I»epew. 
Mr.  Grow  occupic*  thirty-four  lute*  in  the  diiec- 
tory,  while  the  celebrated  orator,  after-dinner 
wit,  and  railroad  man  take*  fifty-one  lines  in 
which  to  relate  the  lea-ling  events  of  hi*  busr  life. 


Although  we  supply  seeds 
direct  every  year  to  many 
more  planters  than  do  any 
other  seedsmen,  there  arc 
thousands  who  have  not  yet 
learned  thesatisfaction  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  garden  planted  with 


BOOK 


Burpee’s  Best 
Seeds  That  Grow’ 


To  make  acquaintance,  we 
shall  lie  pleased  to  send  you. 
in  response  to  a  postal  card 
application,  "The  Leading 
American  Seed  Catalogue  for 
1900.”  Simply  address 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO., 
Philadelphia. 


>  been  read  and  re-read 
millions.  The  progress 
this  Company  has  been 


There  me  tone  queer  facta  in  the  "Longre*- 
aional  Directory  “  thi*  year.  •«  u*ual. 

Willi*  Brewer,  of  Alilaiu.  h«i  in  hi*  aulobi- 
ography  that  he  "haa  twen  a  journalist.  ha*  prac. 
tiaed  law.  ha*  written  booh*,  and  i*  now  a  planter." 

Jame*  K.  Jonea,  of  Arkansas,  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  national  committee.  *ay*  he  "wa*  a 
private  aol-lier  during  the  late  unpleasantness.  on 


Careful,  conservative  management, 

A  progressive  policy, 

Just  and  liberal  treatment  of  policy, 
holders. 

Absolute  fidelity  to  its  trusts,  and 
Perfect  fulfilment  of  obligations. 

This  Is  the  Company  for 
you  to  Insure  In.  Through 
its  Profit-sharing  Policies 
from  $15  to  $100,000  you 
are  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  choose  a  plan  exactly 
adapted  in  cost  and  benefits 
to  your  needs  and  conditions. 

Vntt  f-r  f.3  fn/ormafton.  tnl/rrt  on  rrqutif. 

THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

op  a  run*  c  a 

JOD  T.  MTBU  rm.  Bow.  OHV- 1  r«r*ik.  I.  J. 


linns  im,  m  r 


Burr’s  Patent  Indexes 


All  worrla  and  name*  are  lnde*-sl  by  the  first 
two  Ixli-'r*  wllli  nearly /our  Aumfrnf 
'"'f ion*  In  thumb  holea  cut  Id  the  edge*  of  the 
A  combination  for  every  «»rd  In  u«e. 

A  oowtant  aid  to  profesaiotiai  men.  buaiona 

iiutn,  atmleata  luid  id  hem. 

A  HELP  TO  THE  BUSY  LAWYER 

It  keep*  In  orderly  and  compart  form  refer, 
rnce*  to  report*,  triala,  conflicting  opluloaa.  gen. 
ei-ul  nolr«.  et*\ 

A  TIME  SAVER  TO  THE  PHYSICIAN 

It  enable*  the  doctor  to  refer  Inatanily  to  treat. 
Ixea,  relroepecta.  note*  on  caw*,  obaert  at  Iona.  etc. 

INVALUABLE  TO  THE  MINISTER 

Tin*  cliolceat  gema  of  hla  library  can  be  made 
ln*tiuitly  acceealble,  and  handy  recmla  of  arr- 
mona,  etc., kept.  A*allbmr>  index  ilia  unrivalled. 

Bind  for  price  Hit  ud  tlKalsn.  XtitUa  Oil  H  militant 
THE  BURR  INDEX  CO.,  Sol*  Mfgr*.  HARTFORD.  CONN 


A  Tnl.rt*oeolie«tor,  Charles  Ritch  Johnson.  who 
make*  a  specialty  of  obtaining  peraonal  facta 
about  fam-iu*  men.  ha*  given  t"  the  Toledo  per  a 
blank  which  it  >•  claimed  Major-General  Lawton 
filled  in  November  it.  iht  home  of  the  answer* 
are  certainly  Indicative  of  the  man  : 

Mr  idea  of  beauty  in  nature— A  *un*et  on  the 
Wc*tern  plain*. 

Mv  idea  of  beauty  in  art— A  modern  *hip  of  war. 
A  modern  gun  no  a  disappearing  carriage. 

My  favorite  *«udie*— Nature  and  character. 

Mr  favorite  color*— Red.  white,  and  blue. 

Mr  farorite  q  call  tie*  in  man— Courage,  honesty, 
nnd’trulhfulne**. 

My  favorite  qualities  in  woman— Pidelitr  and 
devotion. 

My  greate*t  misery — Killing  time 

Mv  greatest  amusement — Romping  with  my 


The  W-H  Grip  Machine 


»t,  steady  y 


Copted  While 

Keep  a  copy  nf  alt  letter*  ;  »:  prfii:  »:  vitf?: 
BO  fcruil:  bo  work.  A17  ini:  *ay  pci:  MfU* 
B«r.  Our  Pcn*Carh«iii  never  smut*  ;  our  clip 
holds  piper  firm.  Write  with  no  ettn  pressure, 
and  our  Pen-Carbon  Latter  Book  produces  a 
f4rft<t  copy.  Can  he  used  anywhere. 

ff  your  stationer  does  not  keep  it.  write  for 
fra  sample.  Mention  thU  paper.  Dept.  L. 

Ptn.Carbon-yanl/oJd  Co..  221  C**a/SL,  M.  f. 


children. 

My  favorite  residence  Southern  CaJifo 
General  Lawton  also  fgpre^l  prefei 
various  lifles  for  Shakespeare,  IihkrJi 
Twain.  Lois^ellow.  Owen  Meredith.  S 
Verdi.  Lincoln,  Grant.  Heecher.  the  late 
Robson,  and  Hooper. 


ZINC  AND  LEAD 


ONE  HUNDRED 


'  Mac  Ken 


TH»Ma-e  M-.**  TWence  M.rrv.t  .Mr,  1-e.n), 

“I*  Tbt  Hr, rm.natr  Rar  .  wa*  t hr  oungect  of  cwl  of  the  above  circular 

eleven  children  of  the  author  of  “Midshipman  muled  tree  on  lequml,  along  with  a  laroiahte  piopou 
Easy  "  She  possessed  *ome  .Merest  ng  rein*  of  “**  iD**J,“e,"  "ul  ""  »*“  n'0',"J! 

her  father,  including  the  only  portrait  really  done  WALTER  SAVLER.  171  La  Salle  St-.  Chicago,  III 


LAWTON  &  CO 
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from  life.  It  painted  bv  Behnes  the  sculptor, 
when  Marryal  *u  made  post-captain  at  the  age 
of  twenty-four.  In  her  drawing-room  the  lamp 
usually  stood  upon  a  small  tea-table  made  out  of 
a  piece  of  her  father's  old  ship,  the  Arudme.  She 
also  possessed  the  medal  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
which  the  F.mperor  Napoleon,  who  died  in  Captain 
Marryat 's  arms  when  he  was  one  of  the  guard  of 
honor  at  St.  Helena,  gave  to  him  just  before  he 
breathed  his  last.  At  ooe  time  Miss  Marryat  was 
an  ardent  Spiritualist,  and  used  to  lecture  on  the 
wonders  of  the  unseen  world.  On  one  occasion 


A  NEW  RHEUMATIC 
REMEDY. 


Rrgultr  package  $1.00. 

Of  all  dmggisti  or  post-free  by  mall. 
Pamphlets  with  Testimonials  FREE. 

McKesson  l  robbins, 

I  Fulton  street.  ,  .  New  York. 


THE  TARTARLITHINE  CO 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 


fj  Young  and  Old 


A  FINE  FLOUR  OF  THE  ENTIRE  WHEAl 

I*  rich  In  Olcto#  *n4  nil  ihtt  rat  to  wmi>  rr 
in  »outti  *i>4  at'iTAi*  In  cM  l»rr  ni  made 
frtmi  U>*  Frmaklin  Floor  la  »  k«»utlful  llgbt 
r*i«l*n  l*TT»wn.  Ii  ukr*  lucntor  from  th* 

In  the  *  bulr  wtiratfrom  which 
ll  U  mulr  nr  id  It  la  tti*  rhraprst  floor 
kn  iwn.  m  It  will  fn*k«  more  puuf><l»  of  bread 
fr<*ni  t bat  mmn  wrijrlt  of  floor,  ud  livo  morfl 
f«m|  valor  for  tlio  aaino  moor/  than  no/ other 
florin  the  world 

If  jf.-jr  irn»»  r  dnra  not  krep  It,  ••’rid  tia  hit 
pane  end  f  r*u r  ordrr— wr  will  arr  that  m  ere 
•’iyvmPd  Br*  Piet  I  ho  Flour  delivered  twara 
o<ir  ,ehct  Avoid  aaletlitiu*.  fiend  for  froo 
MM. 

Tkt  Gtnmim*  Mod*  only  by 


WAGOLI :  "  Fart 
square  mrali  a  day 


GENTLEMEN  HUNTING 

A  Beautiful  and  Useful  Present  for  a  Lady  Will  Find 

THE  AUGUST  A- VICTORIA 
EMPRESS  SHOULDER-SHAWL 

an  apnrofiriate  Birthday,  Wmldinr,  < ’hrintma*.  or 
New  Vrar'e  Gift.  Tlvry  arc  entirely  liandwoven, 
about  4U  inche*  Miuare.  with  fldndi  fringe,  at  Beth¬ 
lehem  by  exprrt  Baxoo  VfftTora.  Wan* 


Krrry  one  who  hea  RKDVCtD  VITALITY.  DtnUBSfOS  OF 
BIlKim  8LLKrU>«Jf|>^  Kil El!  XATISM.  la  tn  a  LOW 
KlaErTIClCALCONMTION  A  natural  ^rmaiwnt  rurw  U  lh- 
aaofovELeCrKICCnCUTlNO  CASTERS  under  the  M 
$&  per  act*  HIEIWID  L.  BKAl»Kl£\  Hfl  FORT  ORAM.  X  J 
lee— esded  by  •OCTOka  l  *4  bp  ft  A  US*  •  M7W 


Indigestibles 

The  outer  covering  or  shell  of  grain 
Is  entirely  indigestible,  yet  we  see 
auantities  of  persons  filling  the 
delicate  stomachs  of  children  with 
oats  in  some  form  or  whole  wheat 
products.  Not  only  is  there  little 
food  in  these  preparations  but  there 
is  a  lot  of  positively  detrimental  stuff 
which  irritates  the  stomach  and  im¬ 
pairs  the  digestion. 

CREAM  OP 
WHEAT 

is  composed  of  only  the  part  of  the 
grain  useful  as  a  food— It  is  palatable, 
nutritious,  and  digestible. 

A  writ*  of  gnvurca  which  we  lasiae  will  la- 
lereei  you.  They  ere  reelly  fine,  and  you  gel  ooe 
with  iwo  package,  of  Cream  of  Wheel.  Your 
grocer  bee  them. 

Cream  of  Wheat  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


A  UNIQUE  FOOD. 

A  vegetable  meat  containing  :  5  per  cent, 
more  food  element*  than  beef,  and  tailing  m. 
similar  to  beef  and  chicken  that  one  can  hardly 
distinguish  the  difference,  i»  a  unique  food, 
called  Protosr,  made  by  the  Sanitai  Nut  Food 
Co.,  71  Washington  Ave.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

This  is  truly  an  important  addition  to  our 
food  product*.  Progressive  physicians  have 
long  agreed  that  rheumatism,  indigestion.  Inli 
ou»ne»*,  Bright's  disease,  dialietes,  heart  trouble, 
and  various  nervous  affections  were  in  many 
cases  due  to,  ami  always  aggravated  by,  eating 
flesh  foods.  Many  people  are  to  accustomed 
to  their  meat  daily  that  the  meal  seems  taste 
less  without  it.  and  it  was  hard  for  patients 
thus  alflicted  to  break  the  old-time  habit.  Pro- 
tose,  however,  meet*  all  the  requirements  of 
the  meat  cater  anil  furnishes  a  morb  nutritious 
and  palatable  meal.  It  can  In-  manipulated  in 
tho  culinary  department  in  all  the  various  ways 
that  flesh  foods  are  prepared. 

The  makers  will  send  a  free  sample  on  receipt 
of  six  cents  to  pay  postage. 


Cod  Liver  Oil 
is  a  food 

and  the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised 
In  its  selection. 

Peter  Moller’s 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

is  the  best  oil  that  fifty  years  of  continued 
scientific  research  has  produced.  By  the 
process  now  employed  the  oil  is  kept  from 
contact  with  the  atmosphere  from  the  be 
ginning  of  the  process  of  manufacture  until 
It  is  safely  corked  up  in  bottles,  thus  pre¬ 
venting  contamination  of  any  kind  and  ex¬ 
cluding  all  impurities. 

Give  this  new  oil  a  trial.  Ask  for  Peler  Moll— ‘a  Oil. 

ami  see  lhal  the  bottle  —  a  flat,  oval  one  —  bear*  u>,r 

name  u  agent*.  Notice  ihe  date  in  perforated  ktura 
al  tiuiiom  of  ihe  label. 

5chicffe!!n  &  Co.,  New  York. 


••  t'uaalt  lad.  " — "Can  you  tell  me  what  sort  of 
weather  we  mar  expect  next  month/”  wrote  a 
subscriber  to  the  editor  of  a  paper,  and  Ihe  editor 
I  replied  as  follows  :  ”ll  is  my  belief  that  the  weath¬ 
er  next  month  will  be  very  much  like  your  sub¬ 
scription."  The  inquirer  wondered  for  an  hour 
what  the  editor  was  driving  at.  when  he  happened 
to  think  of  the  word  "unsettled.”  He  wit  in  the 
required  amount  next  day. 

He  was  Very  Ploua.— MB.  Cnnuns>TIVK  "I 
sent  a  BiNe  to  my  bor  at  college  and  requested 
j  him  to  read  the  chapters  which  I  had  marked. 
Then  in  each  of  those  chapters  I  placed  a  five-dol  Ur 
bill." 

Mr.  Family  was  5: 
yoa  think  he  read  t 
Mu.  Commons! ock 


Rex.1—,  n‘ 


n  4  grea: 

Tn*  LrrciuRT  ntoxarr  are 


the  publication 


RELIEVE8  PAIN 

CURE8  DISEASE 

For  reliable  apparaloa.  corrwixod  with 
Wn«  klTTEXT  *  •FTKU  C*.,  K  »  Matt  St,  CMrags.  HL 
writing  to  gdiNthari 


jNWsterpieces  of  American  Art 

Wr 

A  MF.Rir.AN  ART  PI  !  HI  ISHT  \Tt  r.O  rerpntlv  QiirrpprlpH  in  mn  Winer  arm  run 


-  AMERICAN  ART  PUBLISHING  CO.  recently  succeeded  in  making  arrange- 
xeOl5W’lth  AMERICA’S  GREATEST  ARTISTS  for  the  reproduction  of  their  MASTER- 
in  the  finest  photogravure  process. 

These  photogravures  represent  paintings  that  have  been  sold  for  thousands  of  dollars  and 
others  that  are  fresh  from  the  artist's  brush. 

These  reproductions  would  sell  rapidly  at  any  art  store  at  $5.00  each,  but  they  cannot  be 
purchased  except  directly  from  us,  as  we  absolutely  control  the  copyrights. 

Beautify  Your  Home 

You  have  read  a)>out  many  of  these  paintings  and  the 
enormous  prices  paid  for  them.  but.  doubtless,  never  even 
dreamed  that  you  could  obtain  a  perfect  fac -simile  in  elegant 
form  and  at  a  nominal  price 
to  adorn  your  parlor  or  draw-  ^ 

ing-room. 

These  photogravures  arc 
printed  from  the  tincst  plates 
that  modern  workmanship  y'\ 
can  produce,  on  extra  heavy 
paper  made  expressly  for  this  if-  *  » 

work.  Size,  18 x 24  Inches,  f-  ' 

Twenty-live  of  them  arc  \ 

placcti  In  a  Ircautiful  Port-  .-•* 
folio,  and  so  arranged  that  » 

they  can  be  conveniently  re- 

for  framing  I  V  . 

Injury  to  cither  the  picture  1B\|  5 
or  Portfolio.  Wft! 

The  masterpieces  of  I  _ 

twenty-live  of  America's  MjEtlf’  ~~  ■■■ 

<  Greatest  Artists  arc  now  for  jH 

the 

single  collection.  ^ 

OUR  SPECIAL  PROPOSITION 

To  all  who  make  application  this  month,  the  price  will  Ik*  less  than  one-third  the  regular  price  and 
on  very  easy  monthly  payments.  The  Portfolio  will  be  sent  on  examination  with  the  privilege  of  returning 
if  not  entirely  satisfactory.  Write  at  once  for  full  particulars  to 

AMERICAN  ART  PUBLISHING  CO.,  No.  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


An  Art  Educator 


This  Portfolio,  besides  being  a  beautiful  ornament  to  any 
borne,  is  also  an  Art  Educator,  and  will  at  once  stimulate  a 
desire  for  the  artistic. 

Accompanying  each  pic- 

at.irc  is  given  a  description 

of  the  painting,  also  a  inn- 
trait  and  biographical  sketch 
of  the  artist,  an  interesting 
account  of  his  early  studies, 
how  he  was  led  to  take  up 
art  as  a  profession,  in  what 
schools  and  under  what  mas¬ 
ters  he  received  his  instruc¬ 
tion.  It  dcscril>cs  his  trips 
and  sojourns  abroad,  where 
and  when  his  paintings  were 
first  exhibited  and  the  honors 
they  received  both  in  Kuro]>c 
and  America.  The  titles  of 
j  Wsef  the  artists' most  notable  paint- 

- 1  ings  arc  also  given  and  whete 

JBI  they  now  arc.  All  of  this 
information  is  nut  only  in- 

■  ~  Wresting  but  exceedingly 

Instructive. 


mailed  me  the  Bible,  nuking  that  I  mark  some 
more  chapters  nn<1  return  ns  soon  ns  possible 
/'«* 


MKveeallnnnropiMir- 

for  a  limited 
unber  of  enltursd  pt«“ 
to  avail  th.-raa.ilvr.  of 

leal  Summer  Toar. 

n>  perl  meed  M  an¬ 
sa*  at  Moderate 
ng  New  York  on  April 
HA  ••.Slier, "of  North 
Lina. and  ramming  via 
-tuber  I  I.  I  WOO.  In 
•ter  of  party  reference, 
n  all  person*  unknown 
—  .....  ..ally  adiulmlnn  tickets 

allotted  each  member  of  party  to  visit  the 


Thn  llwat  He  Could.— "Oratory  I.  a  gift,  not  a 
acquirement."  ultl  the  proud  politician  as  he  w 
down  after  nn  hour'*  harangue  “I  understand 
tuiid  Die  matter-of-fact  chairman.  “We’re  m 
blutnln'  you.  You  did  the  beat  you  could." 


He  «a>  Unprepared.  -“He  to!d  hi*  audience 
that  he  was  wholly  unprepared."  “Ho  you  believe 
Ilf  “Yes;  he  had  hi*  *peech  H  his  pocket,  but 
he  hadn't  learned  It*— (  kqv  AVivr./. 

An  Irresistible  Appeal  — Cor w room  .  “He 
must  have  appealed  very  strongly  to  yonr  sym¬ 
pathy  to  have  borrowed  a  hundred  ” 

IlrsPtCK:  "He  did.  It  wa*  to  keep  hi*  wife 
away  in  the  country  for  another  month." — l.ift. 


M  Isnomar,.  MR'.  Bhowti  :  -Our  language  is 
full  of  misnomer*.  Tor  instance.  I  mrt  a  man 
once  who  wu  11  perfect  bear,  and  they  call  him  a 
•civil  engineer.' " 

Mrs.  Smith  ;  “Yes.  but  that’s  not  *o  ridiculous  as 
the  man  they  call  a  ‘teller*  In  a  bank.  He  won't 
toll  you  anything.  1  u*ked  one  the  other  day  how 
much  money  my  husband  had  on  deposit,  and. he 
just  luuKhedat  me.- 


Paris  Exposition! 


Refarenr— .  by  twrml**»on  :  Rev.Oro.n.Van 
De  Water.  D.D..  Rector  St.  Andrew"*  Church 
and  Chaplain  of  Columbia  1'nlvervlty.  JWU  > 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York;  Hev.  Rebt-  H.  ✓ 
MacArthnr,  Pa.tor  Calvary  Uapli-t  ✓ 
Cburcb.  WW  iBh  St..  New  York  :  ✓  >  . 
Praf  R.bt.  W.  Unger*.  Ph.D..  D.D.,  S ot< 
Drew Theological  Seminary. Mad- 
iaon.  N- J.  For  lunerary  con-  //i.  .« 
tainlng  e  ther  personal  refer-  ✓  s’ 
enceaanl  full  particular*.  ✓  a>  . <?'  j 
address  Mr.  rharlea  F.  S  *  A' 
pe.-k.47*  W-t  l»lh  St.  X.V  a'' 

NewVork.  X.t>*  *  A* 


An  A natraci  .>cun  -  ■  ne  governe*.*  wa*  giving 
little  Tommy  a  grammar  levson  the  other  day. 


Time  and  Labor  Savers. 

wen.  lawyer*,  Doctor*,  or  men  In  any  SoMtiv*- 
pid  reference  to  paper*  -,-r  document*  i*  d«-U«tde 
jrefully  *crutiniie  the  merit*  <il  Burr  *  Patent 
advertised  in  another  column  of  Th«  Dioast. 
classed  among  the  mow  Important  labor  savers 
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EUCALOL 

Cures  Catarrh 


hc'c*  Pr^entg  jfsny  lVople  from  Trjlnp  a 

Good  Medicine. 

ten.  At 

“Stop!  Stomach  troubles  are  so  common  and  in 
“V  most  cases  so  obstinate  to  cure  that  people 
The  are  ap,  |0  look  with  suspicion  on  any  remedy 
.  In  hi*  i  claiming  to  Ik-  a  radical,  permanent  cuic  for 
hr  chip  dyspepsia  and  indigestion.  Many  such  pride 
r-h’  in  I  thcn»cl\<-*  on  their  acuteness  in  never  lK-ing 
humbugged,  especially  in  medicines. 

This  fear  of  being  humbugged  can  lo  car¬ 
ried  too  far;  so  far.  in  fact,  that  many  people 
cutler  for  years  with  weak  digestion  rather 
than  risk  a  little  time  and  money  in  faith¬ 
fully  testing  the  claims  made  of  a  prc]varation 
%o  reliable  and  universally  used  a*  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets. 

Now  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablet*  are  vastly 
different  in  one  important  respect  from  or¬ 
dinary  proprietary  medicines,  for  the  irason 
that  they  arc  nut  a  secret  patent  medicine; 
no  secret  I*  made  of  their  ingredients,  Imt 
analysis  shows  them  to  contain  the  natural 
'  digestive  ferments,  pure  aseptic  pepsin,  the 
digestive  acids,  Golden  Seal,  bismuth,  Hy¬ 
drastis  and  nux.  They  arc  not  cathartic, 
neither  do  they  an  |»owcrfully  on  any  organ, 
■••I.  Imt  they  cure  indigestion  on  the  common- 
*cn»e  plan  of  digesting  the  food  eaten  thor- 
|  <> uglily  U-fore  it  has  time  to  f.-rment,  sour, 
and  cause  the  mischief.  This  is  the  only 
secret  of  their  success. 

Cathartic  pills  never  have  and  never  can 
cure  indigestion  and  stomach  trouldcs  be- 
.au«e  they  act  entirely  on  the  bowels,  where¬ 
as  the  whole  trouble  is  really  in  the  stomach. 

Stuart's  Dyspep.ia  Tablets  taken  after  meals 
digest  the  food.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 
Food  not  digested  or  half  digested  is  poison, 
as  it  citatcs  gas,  acidity,  headaches,  palpita¬ 
tion  of  the  heait,  loss  of  flesh  and  appetite, 
and  many  other  troubles  which  are  often  Called 
by  some  other  name. 

They  are  sold  by  druggists  cyrrywherc  at 
CO  cents  per  package.  Address  F.  A.  Stuart 
Co..  Marshall.  Mich.,  for  little  book  on  stom¬ 
ach  diseases,  sent  free- 


Sir  Mordl  Mackeuile  says 


For  twenty-five  years  the  most- 
ful  treatment  of  nasal  and  throat 
has  been  in  the  New  York  and  V 
plila  Nose  and  Throat  Hospitals, 
of  careful  observation  and  exp 


Th*  Plaint  of  Ilyins  Humor. 

I  know  not  who!  the  cause  should  he 
That  Humor  melts  my  toenn  no  more 
That  Dothins  now  induces  me 
To  ronr. 


led  them  to  put  su 
treatment  of  clca 


Eucalol 


In  ilays  of  old  my  waistcoat  heitvrd 
Conjointly  with  my  heaving  che»! 
As  soon  as  ever  I  perceived 
A  jest. 

The  simple  pun.  the  potent  whre/c. 

Would  take  me  In  the  diaphragm 
Hut  now  I  hardly  care  for  these 
A  <er.l. 


Dry  Catarrh,  Cr 


I  almost  fenr— I  know  not  why  — 
That  laughter's  fount  has  been  m 
I  could  not  giggle,  not  if  I 
Was  paid. 

And  yet  n.y  health  Is  very  fair ; 

I  harbor  no  religious  doubts; 

And  am  but  slaty. four  or  there, 
about*. 


If  you  nuk.  I  he  selection  ..I  a  HATH  CABINET  . 

QUESTION  OF  CONVENIENCE 
AND  HONEST  VALUE. 

you  on  decide  only  on 

IRWIN’S 
BATH  r 

CABINET.  N|  ;  i'  !;^ 

.  ■  ■■  uTAM. 

\\,  r  ll.e  l  I  IS  I  !  V- 

B38  im  ( "aP 

•  *• 

l-ri •  —  s  sl-ir  vr  l  l.-  II  .  g.^i  &  '<\- 

Agrrils  Hr 

mU  one  thousand  In  four  lB^Q ’ 
month.. 

IRWIN  are.  CO..  ID  Chambere  It,  I.  Y. 


For  such  would  And  the  harness. joint. 
And  pierce  the  vulnerable  spot. 
Whether  they  chanced  to  have  a  point 
Or  m*. 

— A  Awe  */»( "«/  Hrl 

"SIX  HI  AXAX 


Current  Events 


Larkin  Premiums 
FREE 

HANDSOME  PREMIUMS. 

Value  *10.00  esc",  for  eelllng  or  uetng 
SIO.OO  worth  of  tho 

LARKIN  SOAPS. 

Oholoa  of  Writing  Daak,  Morris  Chair, 
Bookcase.  Braan  and  Steel  Bed,  Sllrer 
Tea  Set,  Oil  Heater,  Lamps,  Watch,  etc 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL. 

jnsw  si^mr  tusaz 

THE  LAHXIN  SOAP  NPO.  CO.,  Baftalo.  ft  T. 


Cueouallnd  for  prorenllon  and  cure  of  throat 
dUes-rs.  -1-  for 

I  16  I  v  > 

the  boat  work  ’  ”  •* 

JUhi-il  ou  the  great  value  of  lung  gymnastic 
PaU-hen.  Hend  J  cent  stamp  for  taattmonlala  i 


lf««  WWW  And  snrer. 
money  print  yourown 
cards.  circular. 

Maker ° 

$.*>  or  Si"  printing  press.  Type  ant- 
ting  easy,  primed  rules  sent.  For 
man  or  boy.  Send  for  catalogue, 
presses,  type,  jmper.  to  factory. 

THE  PRESS  CO..  Nsriden.  Conn 


STAMPED  STEEL  CEILINCS 

If  oat  Parable  asd  Heeer.ll.e-  SultsMe  for  all  tmUdlagi 
.Numerous  ilewgua.  /or  Coiafcvw. 

H.  S.  NORTHROP.  *2  Cherry  8treet.  New  York 
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—  The  Chicago  Drainage  Canal  is  opened,  con¬ 
necting  l-ako  Michigan  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

—  President  Dudley,  of  Ya!e,  makes  an  address 
ut  the  University  of  Chicago  upon  the  need-  of 
higher  standards  in  business  uml  politics. 

H  "rdnnday,  January  j. 

—The  Boer*  return  in  force  and  attack  Gener¬ 
als  French  and  (iatacre. 

— Ambassador  Choate  call*  on  I/ord  Salisbury 
regarding  the  ael.urc.  of  American  flour  at  Del- 
agon  Bay. 

Tho  Senate  High  Court  in  Paris  give*  a  ver- 
diet  in  the  conspiracy  case*,  sentencing  Dtrou- 
Wde,  Guerin,  und  Buffet,  and  the  Marquis  de  Lor 
Salucea. 

— A  resolution  Introduced  by  Congressman  Sul- 
rer,  calling  for  investigation  of  Secretary  Gage's 


—The  President  makes*  number  of  nominations, 
including  promotions  of  Generals  Bates,  Young, 
MacArthur,  and  Ludlow. 

Thursday,  January  4. 

-The  British  seise  a  German  steamer  at  Aden, 
and  compel  the  ship  to  discharge  her  cargo ;  this 
act  intensifies  anti-British  feeling  in  Germany. 

—Eight  hundred  people  are  killed  by  an  earth¬ 
quake  in  the  Tifiis  district  of  Transcaucasian 
Russia. 

-In  the  ftenale,  the  financial  bill  Is  discussed ; 
in  the  House.  Sulier's  resolution  to  investigate 
Secretary  Gage’s  deposit  of  Government  funds  is 
adopted. 

Investigation  of  the  Roberta  ease  :t  resumed 
by  the  special  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

—Elaborate  preparations  are  made  for  the  fune¬ 
ral  of  Oeneral  Lawton  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery. 

Friday,  January  ;. 

—General  French  repulses  an  attack  of  the 
Boer*  near  Coles  berg ;  German  resentment  over 
the  setrure  of  vessels  Is  growing. 

-Lieutenant  Gill  mors  and  the  other  former 
American  prisoners  are  recaptured  from  the  Fill- 
pinos  and  are  at  Vigau. 

—The  American  flag  la  hoisted  over  Hlbutu  lei 
anil,  near  Borneo. 

-The  Senate  Committee 


Privileges  and  Elec- 

tlons,  by  a  vote  of  four  to  three,  decide  to  report  DO  YOU  GET  THEM? 

against  s~,ln,  Mr.  Uu.y  ol  Pennsylvania  T*.  r4  the  meal  popular  magaWMs.  eeatalalsg 

—A  white  man  Is  lynched  at  Newport  News.  “•*  u" 4  P-W*  lainvA. 

V‘  McCLURE’S  and  j  Doth  (nr  Qf)  one 

-TheAmerkanftieelandWlreCoo.panygl.es  ft/ltlUlftAI  IT1H  (  UUUI  ,UI  Vl-OU  YEAR 
an  advanr.  of  1  1-2  per  cent,  to  It*  thirty  thou-  I  NR  J  Regular  Prloe,  *2.00 

sand  employee*.  |  FREE 

Saturday,  January  A  I  '•••rualloaal  **»>scrlpli©»  Agency.  Bet  ».  Fean  Ym.N.Y. 

—General  White  reports  that  the  Boer*  are  |  ' 

First-cuss  Railroad  Stocks 

Itleaat  Aden.  »nd  other  Haled  Securities  if 

-Secretary  Dm*  send,  a  letter  to  the  chair-  bought  on  our  Instalment 

:z;t  T  r“"rai  "r ,ho 

ward  the  oBeer.  who  took  part  la  the  Uestroc  u*ual  r*,c»  of  dividends.  .  . 


WANTED. 

Active  and  energetic  men  10  represent  ue  In  Kasieru. 
Western  and  Southern  Stttss.  W,.kl»  ,*Ur,  or  email 
»•««•  l**td.  Make  application  by  letter,  giving  reference, 
•ge,  and  previous  occupation 

DODD,  MEAD  A  CO.,  -  New  Verb -Chicago. 


DON’T  LEAVE  YOUR  KEYS 

«  la  the  front  dwr.  KMirn  th»«n 
U>U*|.-kri  or  with 

a  k« y  (liuin  nviiml  ».y  tlw  la. 

fsbrir.  rr-basKil  Instantly.  Ily 
a  mall  Cornu.  ./other 

,  ,  ,  g  W  soivltles/ree. 

JaME RICAN  RINO  CO. 
■■  Bo*  Waterbary.  Conn. 


Sunday,  January  7. 

-Message*  from  General  While  report  that 
Ladysmith  Is  hard  pressed  by  the  besieging 
force*;  General  French  reporta  that  seventy  of 
his  men.  including  seven  ofllcers.  have  been  cap. 
lured  by  the  Boers. 

—The  Filipino  stronghold.  Commanchc,  on 

Mount  Aragat.  is  captured  by  Captain  Leon¬ 
ti  a  user  :  Lieutenant  OUlmore  and  party  arrive  at 


PLEASANT  gSaSE 
TOURS  SHHS? 
[071  EUROPEAN  TOURS. 

L  ISth  \  ear.  delect  lertlea  I>nn*  r.-s-i 


eut  Seth  Low.  of  Columbia  University, 
the  Central  Federated  Union  at  New 


THE  WESTERN, 

Cour»o  of  study  furnished  "n  application 

Leila  H.  McKee,  Ph  D..  President. 
MfntloftTHK  ijrsM  art  I uo Mr  Oxford.  Ohio 


T«  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

„  70  FWth  Avsnut.  Ne«  Yort, 

Recommend*  tear  her*  tocotl**«*.Mhool».ftad  families. 
AtHUea  i>a rente  about  schools.  Rm.  «.  Pratt.  Mir. 

M*  ritlmi  Tn,  ljTIHAMY  DHiWT. 

Coi’i  Eoztma  Curt  $1  SSTiSrtfartS 

Sample,  Free  by  msll.  Cee  Chess.  C*..Cle<eJ'4.0 


OLD  MEXICO. 

Twenty-Three  Days’  Tour  ela  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

The  Pennsylvania  Rsllroad  Company  ha*  arranged  for 
a  -it.  al  |*rsonall*<widuclcd  tour  through  (lid  Mexico  by 
•pedal  Pullman  train  ol  pirlor smoking,  dining,  xleeping, 
compirtmenl.  and  observation  car*,  lo  luxe  Nee  York 
and  I'hlUdelpliu  February  mh,  visiting  all  the  principal 
points  ol  interest  in  the  "  Land  id  Mcnteiuma."  and 
•pending  live  day*  In  Ihe  City  id  Mexico. 

Hound. trip  tlcketx,  covering  all  neevaary  expense*. 
from  all  point*  on  die  I’ennxylvania  Railroad. 

For  furl  her  information  *[>ply  lo  ticket  agents  ;  Tiwiritl 
Agent,  in/.  Broadway,  New  York  ;  ,  Court  Street  Brook. 
Iy«i  7*0  Broad  -Street,  Newark,  N.  J  ;  l«  Couiiamder. 
Ir.,  I'axsengrr  Agent.  Baltimore  District.  Italcimore.  Md  ; 
Colin  Sliidd*.  I'aucnger  Agent.  Snuthe.ut.rD  District, 
Washington,  I>.  C.  I  Thin.  K.  Wall,  P...enger  Agent. 
Western  Dlxtrlct,  PltuUirg,  Pa.  t  or  *«l<lrr<x  (Wo.  W. 
Boyd.  AuiaUnt  General  Passenger  Agent.  mUdelphU. 

TOURS. 

part*.  lea  is  Xsw  York  Feb 
ary  II  and  April  ie 

•il  i«n.  ,a  &.W.W 


Collar  Button 
Insurance 

GIVEN  WITH  EVERY 


ASTHMA 

CDCC  If  T°u  trf'm  Any  form  of 

r  nCC»  Asthma  we  want  to  «rnd  you  frw> 
by  mill.  pr«  paid.  «  Bottle  of  the  tnmouh  Koln 
Pilot  ConsDound.  11  U  Kxl OfO*i  Bure  Ho* 
tnnlr  Cure  for  the  dlarwse.anil  we  tiurinu^  that 
U  wJll  fon*r«r  stop  all  your  suflrrlni.  We  ire 
ftrixltnf  out^o.rvo  Ikdtlrs  Ion-  by  mull  U>  Bu(!ert*rav 
to  prove  the  wonderful  power  of  this  New  DU* 
cv>r#ry.  ind  we  will  be  pleas+O  lo  «*u4  ono  to  you. 
hetvij  your  name  o«ut  idilreos  on  pn«l*J  esiO- 
Addr^o,  Tl*e  KOLA  I  nPOUTl.MJ  COM 
I w  ay.  Mow  York. 


Ad.lfr^*#. 

lo.  1U«  | 


“First-CUss  lUilroAd  Stocks 

“T 

[mmens,  Strong  &  Co.,  I  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


and  olher  listed  gccurilic*  if 
(•ought  on  our  Instalment 
plan  will  yield  more  lhan  tho 
usual  rale*  of  dividends.  .  . 


Pick  on  Memory 


New  edition  on  Memory  sad  lu  doctors.  Lolaettt .  •«. 
Price,  >i  cents.  Seat  by  mall. 

Add  res*  I.  PICK,  1*7  Bast  loth  BtiMt,  Ittw  York. 


'  ,4cnt  Life  Hosu,,  ' 

Safety 


Edward  W.  SeMi,  Prowdont. 

J»  The  Best  Company  for  PoHcy-hoIden.  J» 

INVESTIGATE  ITS  SPECIAL  BOND  POLICY. 


Readers  of  Tag  LiruatT  Dio  nr  an*  asked 


the  pubUcotioo 


writing  to  advertloera. 
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%<  ence  thereof.  This  Pawn  rhoulil  advance  two 

I,  T  **■ 

‘  <c)  Premature. 

y*tcr-  jy  k  miurt  Here  a  speedy  win  by  6. Bx? 

«>J«S.  ch  ;  ».  K  »  II.  Kt  Kt  ;  ch,  followed  by  Q— R  5- 
I-ake  j,)  -  t  p— Q  Kl  »  or  8...  y  Kt— Q  *  was  proper 
l>r.  O.  A*  played.  While  obtain*  a  superiority  to  ponitioe 
!•.  H.  tO  Belter  were  «...  Il-K  ». 

tg>  Here  I*— Q  Kt  j,  follow®  !  eventually  by  I-- 
...  ItiKt.  "*»  n  order. 

A  ih»  The  decisive  error  of  judgment.  The  Ifith 
iiy"—  ,  here  .»  badlv  posted.  subject  lo  attack,  nn-J  P" 
■I  tirst  |  venn.  Black 'from  disputing  Ihe  open  file.  7h»B 


[All  communication*  for  this  Department  should 
be  addressed ;  “C»trt  Kditor.  LIT*  ***v 
Digest.  •’ 


Problem  444. 

By  c.  w. 

Prom  Thr  WntminUrr  I iaxrttr 


Black— Four  Piece*. 


< i  1  |tv  adhering  to  *trictlv  defensive iutd  waulnc 
ta.  lie*.  Illa<  k  nn!v  aggravate*  matter*.  He  o-  git 
to  have  engaged  Ihe  enemy  by  Kt— Kt 
<k  ■  Till*  I—  *  a  Pawn.  Hi*  game  was  still  ten- 
able  bv  ...  Kl-  <J  .-.  If  then  ;i  K  x  It,  Kt  *  Kt.  i 
1  if  v.  H-K  8.  Kl  <<_>  1 >  *  P. 

Ill  Tht*  *.i>  rifice  dors  not  afford  him  the  desire! 
relief.  Relatively  best  were  j*  IJ  It  8  "I 
loune.  While  Ihen’could  make  sure  of  the  Q  R  I 
by  R  — Kt  ?.  whei  capon  he  should  win  with  or  - 
•i«ry  care  The  remainder  of  the  game  can  easily 
be  appreciated. 


The  Viennn  Tournament 


Mamin /v  Takes  First  Prize. 

The  Koliaeh  Memorial  Tournament  was  fini*'nd 
January*.  The  pine-winner*  arc  i  Marocmy.it 
Brody  and  Schleclner,  -I  and  jd ;  Alopin, 
Marco.  Wolf,  and  Zinkl.  5th.  oth.  7th  ;  Koric.  Bih 
Popiel. «th ;  Alton,  loth.  The  Scofe  aland*: 


Canada  ea.  United  States. 


While  mate*  in  two  moves. 


Ztnkl 

Koric 


Problem  445. 

Bv  A.  OKKIROA. 

Pirat-PrUc,  Netherlands  the**-A**oclatlon 
Tournament. 

Black -Nine  Piece*. 


We  are  under  obligation  to  T.  C.  Dawson.  F.mj.. 
at  Toronto,  for  the  score  of  the  following  game. 
Canada  s  fust  win  in  iheCorresjamdeoce  Tourna¬ 
ment,  100  A  nier  Mans  r-<.  too  Canadian*  1 


The  following  table  shows  Ihe  result*  of  nil  It* 
games,  and  ihe  score*  made  by  each  contestant 


Mam  I-ange  Open  tag. 


t.«  n»*vm.  u.  f.i.srms* 
«’*!«.  A/acS. 

u  II  .  P.h  K  1  II 
..O-B  >ch  K-K  , 

•  •  H  «  Kl  Pm  II 
.4R1P  K-^.ia) 


•  Iki  K  <  lb) O  K  * 
10  Kl  s  Kl  F  Ki  5 
m>  Ki  II  f  II  m  Kl 

•  1  P  1  II  (rl  Resigns. 


1 

!  m  i  m  mt 


How  Collegian*  Play  Che** 


One  of  the  .nrprise*  .4  the  late  intercollegiate  T.k.««  ..j  tk... 

at.h  Cook  s  v.etor  y  <>»  er  bewail.  We  give  TobaCCO  and  Chet*. 

ic  game :  PUl. bury  is  an  Inveterate  smoker  of  strong  ch 

.  gar*.  When  questioned,  recently,  by  a  reporter 

\  an  t  k  »  * '  'l**®*®*-  „f  the  Washington  /!••/,  whether  or  not  hi*  smek- 

,oo«t.  sawan  I  « "ok.  mrwrii.  mg  wa*  harmlul  to  him  aea  C'hens-plnyer,  he  mu!  : 

•  VaW  I  fCclyVii  )  |  BUa.  -Sc  I  don’t  find  imolcinic  interfere*  with  my  pUy. 

rM  p-K  if  4  ie  H  K  j*1  tt i  kt  Worn*  folk*  my  It  take*  thr  whnrp  rdtfe  from  on t‘» 

,P-K3  P  Kj  yj  P  a  It  »»-  K  5  mttllertg  *m!  •polln  nnci  memory.  I  haven't 

Kt  KBj  lit*  J*7  V  M  fotiml  it  mi.  rv©  »mok#d  tine©  I  was  fourteen,  usd 

|  p-oit?  wb>  uI*7r  Q*  l»  1  V**y  ******  whvn  1  have  a  cigar  In  my  movtfc 

>  OtU  (cl  It  O  |  14  R— R  5  K-K  It  mq  -only  «  client,  never  nnvthinir  eUe,  When  I  )  Uv 

rP  H4  *  rh  ll4  n  lot  of  game*  at  the  •nmc  time  I  mti*t  l>o  keyed 

:  p’r^V  b‘  K  .’oV  ,1  O— Kt*  «P  ««*  it.  «  it  w«c.  I  prsetise  what  you  call  self. 

>P-OM*Ki  <?*UI  .fV-Ktr  K— Q*T  hypnotism.  It  i*  largely  will  power.  You  see.  Ifa 

iP  Kt  s  Kiio«».KBjgQ-»6  n  a  U  ^  jnst  this  way.  When  it  come*  my  turn  to  make  • 

[  O-R  ,  Q  *K  *q  Jt  K  «  K  7  Q  .  H  move  at  one  of  the  Chess  board*  my  mental  pow- 

1  Ki— K  B j B  -Kt  1  (h)  u  R-K»  K— K  iq  cr«  are  concentrated  severely  on  the  one  move, 

ij-ji  ^  V-»1  *J  O  P  iJLVwi  AU  ,ha  olh'r  Chess-boards,  the  Checkers,  and 

r  B  Rl*  S  B«  “  P-O*  4  Whist  are  obliterated  from  my  mind.  It  i.  », 

I  K  R-Kt  R-  K  1  4«P-Kj  II—- 0  6  though  1  had  never  started  playing  those  game* 

>  B-^Ki  «  K-y  B  >  (■)  .7  R  *r  ^Zr**  St  all  I  *rem  to  remember  nothing  of  them.  1 

"  Kt  KS<  K.-kJ  J  <k)  U  K-k’-,  K-R%  come  to  a  decision,  the  move  Is  made,  and  I  turn 

1  Kt  1  Ki  P  1  Kt  40  K  ~Q  a  B— B8  again  to  the  cards  in  my  hand.  Quick  n»  light- 

l  B«Kt  PmB  '*5“*-,’  u~nl  ning  the  game  of  Chess  vanishes  from  my  mmd. 

J  K t  m  P* 5  B— Ki\  u  K—  B  j*  H-Kt  «  Now  It  is  nothing  but  Whist  with  me.  I  *eerc 

Iq—  Kt«  Q-R»  HK  Kt6  Re*icc»  nec*er  to  have  had  a  thought  of  anything  but  the 

7  hi— Q6  B— Q*  ih.  com.  1  h.  }  ra.  game  of  cards.  1  play  one.  Then  I  move  one 

the  checker*.  Tlie*e  transitions  of  mind  take 
SeUifnm  Thr  Etrnieg  Pvt.  .\rzr  Vtr*.  plnrc  u,  quickly  that  I  seem  to  be  playing  Chess, 

(al  Thi*  peculiar  development  of  the  Knight*  is  Checker*,  and  Whist  all  at  once,  and  to  lie  think- 

hoi-  *•'  “»  «'•'  K-n.cs  a«  once.  But  it  is  a*  !  cm- 
rei.  Inferior'  to  &e  regular  Kt-K  li  y  plained.  The  only  th.ng  I  really  need  for  the 

(h.  Black’*  game  become*  too  rettricted  In  con-  ordeal  is  my  cigar.” 


While-Nine  Pieces. 
White  mate*  In  three  move*. 


Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  «ji. 

Key-move.  — Q  R  1. 

A  number  of  solver*  went  astray  with  P— B  «. 
supposing  that  male  can  lie  given  by  Kt— B  j  or 
Q— ij  »,  but  Black's  proper  reply,  R— K  t,  stop* 
tho  mate. 

No.  «,* 

R_B«  R-  B6d*  ch  R-Qt.  nvile 

Q—  K  j  ch  Q — K  6  must 

.  R-Kt  4  dim.  ch  R-Q4.  mate 

l  ■  -  a*  — — —  j. 

Q— Kt  6  ch  Q-K6 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

THE  SITUATION  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

HE  future  of  the  campaign  in  Natal,  according  to  the  cor¬ 
respondent*  at  the  front,  rests  upon  the  iu«eu  or  failure 
of  General  Huller'n  present  advunce  toward  Ladysmith.  A  vic¬ 
tory  for  the  British,  they  jxiint  out,  will  dishearten  and  demoralise 
the  Transvaal  forces,  stop  the  growing  disloyalty  in  Capo  Col¬ 
ony,  put  new  heart  into  the  English,  both  at  home  and  in  the 
Hold,  and  perhaps  open  a  clear  road  to  Pretoria  ;  while  a  British 
defeat  will  make  their  situation,  both  in  South  Africa  and  in 
world  politics,  far  worse  than  Ix-foro  the  battle.  Many  American 
papers  express  surprise  ut  General  llullcr's  failure  to  bring  on  a 
general  engagement  two  weeks  ago.  when  General  White  signaled 
from  Ladysmith  that  his  forces  were  " hard  pressed."  General 
White  is  warmly  praised  for  his  success  in  beating  off  the  Boers, 
but  it  is  remarked,  in  view  of  his  heavy  loss,  that  a  few  more  such 
successes  would  lie  disastrous.  General  White  estimates  that  the 
Boer  losses,  however,  were  heavier  than  his  own. 

The  British  now  have  a  formidable  force  in  South  Africa.  The 
mtmhor  of  men  is  estimated  at  iso.ouo,  and  they  are  commanded 
by  a  field  marshal,  two  full  generals,  four  lieutenant-generals, 
and  twelve  or  fourteen  major-generals.  Several  interesting  bits 
of  information  were  published  last  week  about  the  size  and  make¬ 
up  of  the  Boer  forces.  A  letter  published  in  the  Lowell  7>/V- 
gram  from  James  F.  Dunn,  of  that  city,  who  is  in  the  Boer  army, 
places  the  total  Boer  strength,  counting  all  the  able-bodied  men  in 
the  two  republics,  at  loo.ooo.  In  the  Boer  army,  he  says,  is  one 
brigade  of  2.000  Germans,  with  trained  officers  who  have  served  in 
the  German  army,  another  brigade  of  French.  Scotch,  and  English, 
with  European  officers,  and  an  Irish  brigade  of  over  2.500.  most 
of  them  from  California  and  other  Western  States,  "with  quite  a 
sprinkling  from  the  old  country  and  from  the  Cape.  Our  com¬ 
mander."  he  ndds,  "is  Colonel  Blake,  a  West  Pointer,  who  used 
to  be  in  the  regular  cavalry  at  home,  and  a  jim-dandy,  a  fighter, 
and  a  tactician  that  West  Point  maybe  proud  of.”  Mr.  Dunn 


says  that  the  British  will  need  250.000  men  to  overcome  the  Boers, 
an  estimate  shared  by  Winston  Churchill,  the  correspondent  who 
was  taken  to  Pretoria  as  a  prisoner  and  escaped.  Most  of  the 
Uitlandcrs,  Mr.  Dunn  say*,  have  joined  the  Boer  army.  Their 
worst  oppressors,  he  declares,  were  not  the  Boers,  but  the 
*’  Rhodes  crowd." 

The  storm  of  indignation  against  the  British  War  Office,  which 
is  accused  of  sending  an  inadequate  force  with  inadequate  artil¬ 
lery.  ammunition,  and  generalship  against  an  underestimated 
foe,  reminds  several  American  papers  of  the  recent  attacks  on  our 
own  War  Itepartmcnt.  Some  cable  despatches  rcjtort  the  Eng¬ 
lish  |>eoplo  as  almost  upon  the  verge  of  hysteria.  A  specimen 
of  the  expressions  of  the  British  press  and  public  men  is  seen  in 
Rear-Admiral  Beresford’s  address  U-fore  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  in  which  he  said  that  England  is  suffering  front  a 
"rotten,  false,  and  misleading  system  of  administration"  in  the 
War  Office.  One  rcjx.rt  has  it  that  the  stock  of  Lee- Met  ford  car¬ 
tridges  is  running  low  in  the  magazines  anti  that  the  notorious 
dum-dum  bullet  will  be  resorted  to.  but  this  report  is  not  widely 
believed.  The  German  Emperor's  action,  in  notifying  Krupp  A 
Company  that  they  must  not  supply  war  material  to  either  Boer 
or  Briton,  is  thought  to  be  aimed  at  England,  jierhnps  in  reprisal 
for  England's  seizure  of  the  German  mail  steamers.  It  is  said 
that  England  had  placed  with  that  firm  a  large  order  for  lyddite 
shells.  Wc  quote  Ik- low  some  of  the  most  interesting  comments 
on  the  progress  of  the  wur : 

Are  Boer  Victories  DlllwMt  “ The  quicker  the  wur  is 
ended,  the  better  for  all  parties.  Iwcause  the  final  result  must  to 
the  same  whether  the  wnr  is  long  or  short,  and  it  is  totter  for  all 
|>arties  that  there  be  it  short  war  than  u  long  one.  ...  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  Great  Britain  will  yield  in  the  end.  Great 
Britain  must  conquer.  The  logic  of  the  case  is  in  that  direction. 
There  has  been  no  contest  in  our  day.  if  in  any  other,  lx- tween 
foes  so  unequally  matched  as  are  this  great  empire  and  this 
small  South  African  state,  in  which  the  weaker  triumphed.  It  is 
difficult,  indeed,  to  imagine  Great  Britain,  with  its  world-wide 
sway,  achieved  by  world-wide  conquest,  yielding  to  n  nation 
such  as  that  of  the  Bier*.  British  defeat  can  Ik  but  temporary 
in  such  a  wager  of  tattle,  and  can  only  prolong  a  contest  which 
many  think  should  never  have  begun,  and  which  all  agree  that 
it  would  lx-  calamitous  to  have  long  continued. 

"  For  this  reason,  we  hold  that  it  is  a  mistake  for  any  person  to 
rejoice  in  the  defeat  of  the  British  forces.  Suppose  such  a  per- 
son  is  not  moved  by  passion  or  prejudice,  suppose  he  has  a  sin¬ 
cere  belief  that  the  Boers  arc  fighting  for  liberty,  anti  his  sympa¬ 
thy  goes  nut  to  them  in  that  attitude  ;  still,  us  we  have  said,  the 
case  has  its  practical  side.  .  .  .  Continued  successes  of  the  Boers 
implies,  on  the  one  hand,  a  long  war.  with  much  bloodshed  and 
ultimate  British  triumph,  or,  on  the  other,  the  same  long  war  to 
be  ended  by  British  defeat.  In  the  contemplation  of  the  one.  the 
world  may  well  mourn  :  in  the  contemplation  of  the  other,  it  must 
shudder." — Tie  Bottom  Herald. 

England's  Military  Mistakes.  -‘‘It  may  interest  the  gentlemen 
who  have  had  so  much  to  say  about  the  inferiorit  y  of  our  military 
administration  as  conijsired  with  that  of  England  to  note  these 
facts: 

"1st.  The  Highland  Brigade,  in  the  attack  at  the  M odder 
River,  wore  in  a  heat  nearly  90  in  the  shade  the  heavy  uniforms 
they  arc  accustomed  to  at  home. 

"2d.  There  has  been  a  serious  failure  in  staff  service  in  South 
Africa.  To  this  in  part  is  due  the  fact  that  General  White's  left 
wing  lost  first  its  ammunition  and  then  itself.  General  Gatacre 
marched  his  men  blindly  into  a  trap,  and  left  670  prisoners. 
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Lord  Methuen’s  advance  is  torn  to  pieces  before  the  troops  had 
even  deployed  for  the  attack. 

"jd.  'Plumes,  red  tape,  and  favoritism'  have  been  quite  as 
controlling  in  English  military  affairs  as  they  have  ever  been  in 
this  country.  The  head  of  the  British  army  was  evidently  se¬ 
lected  for  other  reasons  than  because  he  was  England's  ablest 
soldier,  and  he  has  the  reputation  of  living  influenced  in  his 
choice  of  men  by  other  considerations  than  those  of  experience 
and  ability.  '  The  jealousies  of  red-tape  ism  are  at  the  bottom  of 
all  our  troubles,*  an  English  officer  is  quoted  by  The  Hera/d  a* 
saying . 

"It  is  complained  in  England  that  their  authorities  were  com¬ 
pletely  deceived  by  the  cunning  Boers  as  to  their  strength.  They 
showed  visitors  with  great  ostentation  what  they  wanted  them  to 
sec,  but  nothing  more.  Some  English  officers  did  learn  of  the 
preparation  the  Boers  were  muking.  but  they  could  not  get  a 
hearing  at  the  War  Office.  General  Butler,  who  was  one  of  these, 
was  harshly  criticized  instead  of  being  listened  to.  In  a  recent 
speech  I-ord  Wolseley  said  :  ‘  Wc  have  been  grossly  misinformed 
as  to  the  strength  and  resources  of  the  Boers.'  Another  com¬ 
plaint  is  that  made  by  Mr.  Burleigh,  a  correspondent,  who  says 
'  Is  it  not  a  little  odd  that  the  War  Office  has  forgotten  to  provide 
the  officers  with  a  supply  of  military  maps  of  Natal?  It  so  hap¬ 
pens  at  the  moment  that  even  colonels  arc  unable  to  procure 
trustworthy  maps,  cither  militury  or  ordinary,  for  the  good  rea¬ 
son  there  are  none  left  on  stock  anywhere.’"—  'The  Army  and 
Navy  Journal. 

UitUnders  Have  Disappeared.  — "  How  many  of  these  valiant 
U  it  landers  who  were  clamoring  for  their  rights  have  joined  the 
British  army?  In  comparison  to  their  numbers,  there  is  not  a 
baker's  dozen  with  arms  in  their  hands.  We  know,  on  the  other 
hund,  that  u  good  many  of  them,  those  who  had  no  grievances, 
and  who  were  satisfied  with  the  situation,  have  joined  the  Boer 
commandos,  nnd  are  now  fighting  in  the  ranks  But  the  vast 
majority  of  tho  Uitlandcra.  sufficient  in  number*  to  out  vote  the 
Boers  if  tho  privilege  of  suffrage  had  been  conferred  on  them, 
have  disap|K‘ured  ns  suddenly  as  if  the  earth  had  opened  and 
swallowed  them. 

"  For  tho  first  time  since  the  American  Revolution,  when  a 
few  families  went  bock  to  the  old  country.  British  subjects  have 
dropped  their  property  nnd  fled  from  the  scene  of  war.  Johan¬ 
nesburg  is  n  deserted  city,  nnd  the  Uitlandcra  hare  eloped 

"What  boaring  this  may  huve  on  the  general  result  wc  do  not 
know,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  can  not  lie  very  reassuring  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  troops.  It  will  not  add  to  the  cheer  of  the  camp-fire  for 
Tommy  Atkins  to  know  und  feel  that  he  is  risking  his  life  for  the 
rights  of  n  lot  of  men  who  have  run  uwav  like  n  pack  of  jackals 
—  The  A //an/, I  Cons/i/u/ion. 

It  is  Inspiring.  "This  disparity  in  numlier*.  which  grows  al¬ 


most  day  by  day.  has  made  the  conflict  on  the  Transvaal  border 
the  most  remarkable  in  history  since  the  American  Revolution. 
Never  before  in  this  century  did  a  handful  of  people  wage  such 
successful  warfare  against  a  giant  nation.  Never  before  in  this 
century  did  so  small  a  population  send  forth  such  an  indomitable 
army  to  battle.  Never  before  in  this  century  did  such  tiny  gov¬ 
ernments  dare  so  much  for  principle  and  do  so  much  in  defense 
of  their  own  frontier  as  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State 
arc  daring  and  doing  to-day. 

"The  world  has  seen  no  greater  heroism,  no  grimmer  deter¬ 
mination,  and  it  is  an  inspiring  spectacle,  at  the  close  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  century  and  in  a  commercial  era,  to  witness  this  marvelous 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  government  by,  for,  and  of  the  people. 
—  The  <  hiearo  !n/er  ( Kean. 


CONGRESS  AND  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

HE  long-expected  discussion  of  the  Philippine  question  by 
Congress,  the  liody  which  ha* "power  to  dispose  of  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory 
la-longing  to  the  United  States.”  has  U-gun,  greatly  stimulating 
the  newspaper  criticism  nnd  comment  on  our  expansion  prob- 
lems.  Senator  Beveridge’s  speech  last  week,  in  support  of  his 
resolution  looking  to  the  permanent  retention  of  the  islands,  was 
the  opening  shot  from  the  expansion  ranks  in  the  Senate,  and 
Senator  Hoar's  brief  rejoinder  is  tuken  to  indicate  that  he  will 
champion  the  anti-expansionist  cause. 

The  militury  situation  in  the  islands  will,  it  seems  likely,  have 
much  influence  on  the  decision  of  Congress.  The  news  de¬ 
spatches  indicate  that  the  insurrection  in  the  northern  part  of 
Luzon  i*  badly  demoralized  ;  tho  insurgent  strongholds  are  taken, 
their  army  is  broken  up  into  small  bands,  Aguinaldo's  cabinet  is 
scattered  nnd  some  of  its  member*  made  prisoners,  several  of 
Aguinaldo's  family  have  been  captured,  nnd  the  Americans  who 
were  prisoners  have  been  released.  Senator  Hoar  admitted,  in  a 
recent  public  letter,  that  "the  Philippine  armies  are  scattered." 
nnd  that  "  Aguinuido  is  u  fugitive  nnd  in  concealment."  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Gillmorc.  one  of  the  rescued  American  prisoners,  whose 
captivity  since  last  April  hns  given  him  some  knowledge  of  the 
natives,  throws  an  interesting  side-light  on  the  situation  when 
he  predict*  that  armed  resistance  toour  rule  will  continue  ns  long 
as  there  arc  any  Tagulogs  left.  The  campaign  south  of  Manila 
has  just  opened,  but  General  Otis  rejiort*  that  Cavite  province  is 
already  occupied  by  American  troops,  and  the  occupation  of  tho 


THE  DARK  CONTINENT'S  DARKER  SKY. 

-  The  Detroit  Free  /test. 


Uncle  Sam  :  "I  don’t  wonder  that  he  wants  some  of  my  saddles." 

—  The  Delroil  Journal. 


JOHN  BULL’S  TROUBLES  IN  CARTOON. 
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UNCLE  Sam:  "  I  don’t  like  the  job,  kudyarJ.  my  boy!" 

—  The  Denver  flu/. 


Sr N *T«»K  Hoar  (to  the  Senate 
this  solo." 


•You  khttD't  Jo  anything  until  I  finish 
—  1  he  Ckuag*  AV.V*  J. 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  EXPANSION’S  BURDENS. 


archipelago  without  power  of  suggestion  or  interference  to  offi¬ 
cials  or  people,  but  only  to  report  and  recommend  to  the  Philip¬ 
pine  office  of  our  State  Department ;  a  Philippine  civil  service, 
with  promotion  for  efficiency:  the  abolition  of  duties  on  exports 
from  the  Philippines ;  the  establishment  of  import  duties  on  a 
revenue  basis,  with  such  discrimination  in  favor  of  American  im¬ 
ports  as  will  prevent  the  cheaper  goods  of  other  nations  from  de¬ 
stroying  American  trade  ;  .  .  .  American  judges  for  all  but  small¬ 
est  offenses;  gradual,  slow,  and  careful  introduction  of  the  best 
Filipinos  into  the  working  machinery  of  the  Government,  no 
promise  whatever  of  the  franchise  until  the  people  have  been 
prepared  for  it— all  this  hacked  by  the  necessary  force  to  execute 
it ;  this  outline  of  government  the  situation  demands  as  soon  as 
tranquillity  is  established.  Until  then  military  government  is 
advisable.” 

Even  this  plan,  however,  said  Mr.  Beveridge,  "will  fail  in  the 
hands  of  any  but  ideal  administrators.”  The  men  we  send  "must 
be  themselves  the  highest  examples  of  our  civilization.” 

Senator  Hoar,  too.  has  a  plan.  He  and  ninny  other  anti¬ 
expansionist  leaders  in  the  press  and  in  public  life,  noting  the 
peaceful  and  pmsjierous  condition  of  Cuba  as  compared  with  the 
condition  of  the  Philippines,  arc  asking  whether  similar  promises 
and  treatment  would  not  have  done  as  much  in  one  case  ns  in  the 
other,  and  whether  it  is  even  now  too  late  to  bring  peace  to  the 
far-Eustern  archipelago  l»y  a  promise  of  ultimate  independence. 
Senator  Hoar's  plan  is  to  train  the  Filipinos  for  self-government 
ami  independence.  He  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  press,  that  ho 
"would  send  General  Wood  or  General  Miles  or  Admiral  Dewey 
to  Luzon”  and  "  would  have  him  gather  nlaiut  him  a  cabinet  of 
the  liest  men  among  the  Filipinos.”  Lending  the  aid  of  the 
United  States  army  merely  to  keep  order,  he  "would  permit  the 
people  to  make  laws  and  to  administer  laws,  subject  to  some 
supervision  or  inspection  till  the  disturbed  times  are  over." 
When  law  and  order  are  assured  under  native  rule,  ho  "would 
by  degrees  withdraw  the  authority  of  the  United  States." 
guaranteeing  them  protection  ugainst  the  cupidity  of  other 


Other  provinces  seems  to  be  only  a  matter  of  a  short  time.  It  i' 
predicted  that  before  the  rainy  season  begins,  in  May.  all  Luzon 


will  be  under  American  control. 


I.If.UlkNAN  I  Oil  I  MORI 


A  serious  revolt  is  said  to  be  on 
foot  in  the  island  of 
Panay,  but  the  rest 
of  the  archipelago 
is  comparatively 
quiet. 

As  Mr.  Beveridge 
seems  to  be  a  leader 
among  the  Senate 
expansionists,  h  i  ft 
recom  mendations 
will  very  likely 
make  a  strong  im¬ 
pression  on  legisla¬ 
tion.  and  the  form 
of  government 
which  he  proposes 
for  the  islands  be¬ 
comes  therefore  a 
matter  for  careful 
inspection.  The 
mam  features  of  his 
plan  are  as  follows : 


"A  Philippine  office  in  our  Department  of  State;  an  American 
governor-general  in  Manila,  with  |iowcr  to  meet  daily  emergen¬ 
cies :  possibly  an  advisory  council  with  no  power  except  that  of 
discussing  measures  with  tin*  governor-general,  which  council 
would  l*o  thogerm  for  future  legislatures,  a  school  in  practical 
government;  American  lieutenant-governors  in  each  province, 
with  a  like  council  nliout  them  ;  if  possible,  an  American  resident 
in  each  district  and  n  liko  council  grouped  about  him  ;  frequent 
and  unannounced  visits  of  provincial  governors  to  the  districts 
of  their  province  ;  jwriodical  reports  to  the  governor-general ;  an 
American  liourd  of  visitation  to  make  semi-annual  trips  to  the 
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nations  and  lending  our  aid  for  a  reasonable  lime  to  maintain 
order. 

Senator  Hoar's  Plan  a  Poor  One.— "Now  the  difference  in 
the  point  of  view  between  Senator  Beveridge  and  Senator  Hoar 
is  that  the  former  has  studied  the  Filipinos  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  has  journeyed  there,  and  has  formed  his  judgment, 
whether  it  be  right  or  wrong,  on  the  spot ;  whereas  Senator 
Hoar  has  studied  the  Filipinos  through  books,  documents,  ami 
reports.  One  man  has  seen,  the  other  has  heard. 

"Senator  Hoar  being  a  man  of  vehement  sympathies,  stir!  in 
opinion  as  well,  generally  goes  the  whole  length  of  his  sympa¬ 
thies.  His  argument  with  regard  to  the  Philippines  is  no  excep¬ 
tion,  and  yet  if  Mr.  H«»ar‘s  methods  of  government  were  set  up 
in  the  islands,  there  is  good  ground  for  believing  that  they  would 
defeat  his  purpose.  Thus,  suppose  the  aid  of  the  army  of  the 
United  Slates  was  lent  to  maintain  order,  against  whom  is  order 
to  I >c  maintained?  The  answer  that  springs  to  the  lips  most 
naturally  is  against  those  who  op|v»so  or  may  oppose  the  a*<ccnd- 
encyof  Aguinuldo,  for  Senator  Hoar  deems  him  thechoscn  leader 
of  the  people  of  the  islands.  If  the  people  of  the  Philippines  are 
allowed  to  make  and  administer  laws,  *  subject  to  some  suiter- 
vision  or  inspection.'  wherein  would  1m.-  found  their  independ¬ 
ence?  But  Senator  Hoar  is  candid  enough  to  see  that  to  enable 
the  Filipino  republic  to  maintain  itself,  it  must  have  our  sup- 
|>ort  and  protection  always  with  it.  .  .  .  Here  would  be  an  end¬ 
less  field  for  difficulties.  We  must  guard  the  Filipino  republic 
against  the  assault* of  other  (tower*,  furnish  it  with  capital  enough 
to  begin  business,  and  employ  our  army  to  do  the  pidicc  work  of 
the  native  administration.  In  other  word*,  wc  must  make  our¬ 
selves  res|M>nsible  licforc  the  world  and  to  the  world  for  the  con¬ 
duct  and  actions  of  people  who  do  not  owe  allegiance  to  us.  but 
to  whom  we  owe  protection.  That  is  Senator  Hoar's  idea,  and  it 
bids  fair  to  bo  his  alone."  The  Poston  Transcript  (AVy*.). 

Another  View  of  Senator  Hoar'*  Plan.  "There  is  no  nov¬ 
elty  in  this  plan.  It  has  been  suggested  many  times.  It  has  the 
merit  of  simplicity.  If  any  such  assurance  had  been  received 
from  George  HI.,  before  hostilities  broke  out  in  the  American 
colonies,  or  even  after  they  had  broken  out.  and  if  Kdmund 
Burke  or  la»rd  Chatham  or  any  other  man  in  whom  our  fathers 
Imil  confidence  had  been  sent  to  carry  it  into  effect,  the  war  would 
have  come  to  an  end.  to  the  great  huppincss  of  both  countries 
then  and  thereafter. 

“What  prevents  the  adoption  of  such  u  policy  now?  Nothing 
but  the  grasping  disposition  which  finds  voice  and  expression  in 
Senator  Beveridge's  speech.  It  is  the  lust  of  conquest,  the  desire 
for  gain,  the  greed  of  territory  and  of  power  over  others.  It  is 
the  spirit  of  dominion,  of  possession,  of  imperialism-  -a  spirit  at 
deadly  strife  with  our  principles  of  government,  at  variance  with 
the  Declaration  of  Inde|K*ndencc.  with  the  preamble  of  our  Con¬ 
stitution,  anil  with  the  tenets  of  Christianity.  Senator  Hoar  has 
highly  honored  himself  by  the  stand  he  has  taken,  and  has  given 
courage  anil  hope  to  multitudes  of  his  countrymen  who  still  cher¬ 
ish  the  ideas  upon  which  the  republic  was  founded,  by  showing 
them  that  they  are  not  without  first-rate  leadership  in  the  high¬ 
est  councils  of  the  nation.**—  The  .Xew  York  Evening  Tost 
(/<«</.). 

Senator  Beveridge's  Ideals.— "The  Philippines  arc  not  merely 
an  opportunity,  but  a  sacred  trust.  Senator  Beveridge  asked: 

“  '  What  shall  history  say  of  us?  Shall  l«  say  that  renounced  that  holy 
trust,  left  the  savage  to  his  hose  condition,  the  wilderness  to  the  rr.gn  of 
waste ;  deserted  duty,  abandoned  glory.  forgot  our  sordid  profit  even,  be- 
cause  we  feared  our  strength  and  reiut  the  charter  **C  our  powers,  with  the 
doubter's  eye  and  the  quibbler's  mind  *  Shull  it  say  that,  called  by  event* 
to  cuptuin  and  command  the  proudest,  ahlct.  purot  race  of  history  in  his¬ 
tory’s  noblest  work,  we  declined  that  great  com  mission?" 

"Surely  this  fine  passage  refutes  the  criticism  of  Senator  Hoar 
that  the  eloquent  orator  s|*>kc  only  of  material  gains  and  had  no 
thought  of  right,  justice,  duty,  and  freedom,  the  glorious  Ameri¬ 
can  words.  Nothing  could  be  more  gratuitous.  Mr.  Beveridge 
was  lMuind  to  dwell  on  the  economic  advantages  of  Philippine 
retention,  but  he  gave  equal  prominence  to  the  higher  and  nobler 
sanctions.  He  holds  that  our  rule  will  mean  freedom,  justice, 
and  prosperity  to  the  islanders,  and  that  our  withdrawal  would 
be  cowardly  aud  immoral,  as  well  as  inexpedient.  In  hi*,  own 
words :  *  We  will  exalt  our  reverence  for  the  flag  by  carrying  it 
to  a  noble  future  as  well  as  by  remembering  its  ineffable  past. 
Its  immortality  will  not  pass,  because  everywhere  and  always 


we  will  acknowledge  and  discharge  the  solemn  responsibilities 
our  sacred  flag  tn  its  deepest  meaning  puts  upon  us.  ‘ 

"  The  alternative  proposed  by  Senator  Hoar  would  bring  neither 
peace  nor  freedom.  He  mistakes  the  nature  of  the  Filipinos, 
according  to  Mr.  Beveridge,  and  that  fatally  weakens  his  whole 
case.  It  is  not  a  question  of  patriotism,  but  of  real  knowledge 
of  the  situation  and  thorough  gTasp  of  the  problem.  Scnutor 
Bcveridge  has  displayed  both,  and  he  deserves  the  congratula¬ 
tions  he  is  receiving.  “ — The  Chit  ago  Evening  Post  {/«</.). 

About  those  Model  Administrators.— "When  Senator  Beve¬ 
ridge  was  so  naively  setting  up  his  lofty  official  standard  of  quali¬ 
fications  for  proconsuls  uml  pretore  in  the  Philippines  it  is  not 
strange  that  Senator  Hoar  involuntarily  turned  to  the  scats  of 
Senators  Hanna  and  Platt.  The  Massachusetts  Senator,  in  listen¬ 
ing  to  this  description  of  an  official  Utopia  in  our  Eastern  archi¬ 
pelago.  probably  asked  himself  whether  after  a  hard-fought  cam¬ 
paign  Chairman  Hanna  would  busy  himself  in  recommending 
talented  administrators  and  philanthropists  for  official  posts  in 
the  Philippines,  if  such  could  be  secured.  Similar  places  under 
the  home  Government  are.  under  the  sjtoils  policy  which  prevails 
in  spite  of  civil-service  reform,  the  rewards  of  partisan  activity, 
and  they  go  to  the  n**st  deserving  i«o!itical  workers.  We  know 
too  well  what  kind  of  recommendations  for  guardians  of  the 
simple-minded  Filipinos  would  emanate  from  the  Pennsylvania 
machine.  Heaven  help  the  natives  if  any  of  the  municipal  spoils¬ 
men  should  be  sent  out  to  administer  their  affairs  and  teach  them 
the  methods  of  self-government ! 

"The  Beveridge  standard  of  qualifications  of  officials  for  the 
Philippines  is  utterly  unattainable  in  existing  conditions  ;  yet  it 
would  Ik*  far  better  to  strive  toward  that  standard  than  to  give 
up  our  Eastern  possession*  to  the  control  of  the  spoilsmen.  Sen- 
al«»r  Beveridge,  at  least,  may  Ik*  dc|K-ndcd  u|m>ii  to  fight  for  his 
|iolitical  ideal*.  "  The  Philadelphia  Record  (/«</.  /Jem.). 


BRITAIN'S  RELEASE  OF  AMERICAN  FLOUR. 

HE  reply  of  the  British  Government  to  Ambassador  Choate 
regarding  the  leisure  of  American  flour  in  l>elag»a  Buy, 
and  the  subsequent  release  of  the  cargoes,  is  regarded  by  the 
American  press  as  the  inevitable  abandonment  by  England  of  u 
position  which  had  lM3comc  quite  untenable.  Great  Britain  now 
declares  that  she  will  not  regard  provisions  ns  contraband,  "un¬ 
less  intended  for  the  enemy."  It  is  further  contended,  however, 
that  the  seizure  was  not  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  a  neutral 
power,  since  England  still  claims,  under  her  old  common  law,  the 
privilege  of  seizing  flour  and  other  provisions  "us  u  military  ne¬ 
cessity."  this  privilege  being  subject  to  indemnity.  While  Eng¬ 
land's  reply  seems  to  have  met  with  official  acceptance  nt  Wash¬ 
ington,  it  nevertheless  arouses  indignation  in  the  American 
|>rcsH.  The  Baltimore  American  voices  a  widely  expressed  sen¬ 
timent  when  it  says: 

"What  chance  would  American  ship|K*rs  have  under  such  a 
ruling?  Who  is  to  execute  this  new  international  law  decreed 
by  Great  Britain?  Ashot  is  fired  across  the  bows  of  the  ship 
with  the  American  products  on  iMiard.  A  naval  lieutenant  goes 
aboard,  and  finds  llouror  wheat  or  corn.  He  can  not  tell  whether 
it  is  going  to  the  B-kt  army  or  to  the  Portuguese,  or  to  both. 
The  ship’s  pa|K*rs  arc  correct.  It  has  no  private  mark  on  it  to 
show  its  destination.  What  will  the  officer  do?  He  will  confis¬ 
cate  it.  of  course.  He  may.  or  his  Government  may.  make  an 
apology  or  an  explanation  afterward,  but  that  docs  not  build  up 
American  commerce,  struck  down  by  the  insolence  of  Great 
Britain.  “ 

Sonic  of  the  pajiers  are  more  friendly  to  Great  Britain  in  their 
criticism.  The  New  York  Tribune  thinks  that  "the  good  faith 
of  Great  Britain  has  from  the  outset  been  undoubted."  The 
Itiiladclphia  Inquirer  considers  that  the  British  Government  has 
made  “an  entirely  reasonable  and  satisfactory  reply.”  The  New 
York  Press  finds  in  the  incident  a  tribute  to  American  common 
sense.  It  says: 

"The  contrast  between  general  American  behavior  and  that  of 
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the  German  press  and  people,  breathing  threats,  shrieking  for  a 
greater  navy,  demanding  the  seizure  of  British  vessels  in  Ger¬ 
man  ports,  and  betraying  a  comical  unacquaintance  with  inter¬ 
national  law  in  every  grimace  and  every  gesture,  is  most  satisfy¬ 
ing  to  Americans.  It  must  also  be  somewhat  puzzling  to  those 
entertaining  preconceptions  as  to  ’  Teuton  stolidity'  and  'Yankee 
hysteria.’  The  explanation  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  in  international  maritime  relations  the  Germans  are  verit¬ 
able  infants,  while  we  are  getting  a  good  deal  more  than  a  big 
boy  now.  However  that  may  be.  we  have  got  our  Hour,  which  i* 
no  great  thing,  the  whole  dispute  living  a  mere  lawsuit ;  but  we 
have  kept  our  temper,  which  is  a  great  thing,  considering  how 
completely  the  other  fellow  lost  his." 


MR.  ROCKEFELLER  ON  TRUSTS. 

HR  answers  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  president  of  the  Stand- 
aril  Oil  Company.  to  the  questions  of  the  Industrial  Com¬ 
mission  are  accepted  as  a  new  and  welcome  light  on  the  trust 
problem  because  they  come  from  a  man  who  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about.  As  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  the  founder  and  is  still 
the  head  of  the  largest  trust  in  this  country,  if  not  in  the  world, 
his  statement  of  the  good  and  the  evil  of  trusts,  and  how  to  get 
the  good  and  escape  the  evil,  has  roused  no 
little  comment.  First,  however,  he  answers 
some  charges  that  have  long  lx*en  standing 
against  the  Stundard  Oil  Company.  As  to 
railroad  freight  rebates,  by  which  it  has  l>ccn 
said  the  Standard  built  tip  its  monopoly.  Mr. 

Rockefeller  denies  that  his  company  ever 
received  rebates  thut  other  shippers  could 
not  obtain,  and  declares  that  "no  percentage 
of  the  profits  of  the  Stundard  Oil  Company 
came  from  advantages  given  by  railroads  at 
any  time." 

Another  long-standing  charge  has  lieen 
that  the  railroad  companies  overcharged 
other  oil  ship|K>rs  and  paid  the  margin  to  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  When  questioned 
u l >out  this.  Mr  Rockefeller  replied  : 

"I  know  of  no  such  instance.  It  seems 
that  some  arrangement  of  that  nature  was 
entered  into  by  one  of  our  agents  in  Ohio, 
being  the  same  case  which  has  liven  testified 
to  by  George  Rice.  When  notice  of  this 
agreement  was  brought  to  the  officers  of  the 
company  for  which  it  was  made  it  was 
promptly  repudiated,  and  the  money  re¬ 
ceived.  some  small  amount,  I  think  under  three  hundred  dol¬ 
lars.  was  refunded.  And  this  was  not  done  because  of  any  no¬ 
tice.  action  in  court,  or  judicial  opinion,  but  promptly  as  soon 
as  reported,  and  before  we  had  any  knowledge  of  judicial  pro¬ 
ceedings." 

What  has  attracted  the  most  notice,  however,  has  been  Mr 
Rockefeller's  opinion  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
trusts  in  general,  and  the  legislation  that  he  recommends.  The 
ad  vantages  to  the  stockholders  and  to  the  public  he  summarizes 
as  follows : 

"  First,  command  of  necessary  capital. 

"Second,  extension  of  limits  of  business. 

"Third,  increase  of  number  of  persons  interested  in  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

"  Fourth,  economy  in  the  business. 

"Fifth,  improvements  and  economies  which  arc  derived  from 
knowledge  of  many  interested  persons  of  wide  experience. 

"Sixth,  power  to  give  the  public  improved  products  at  less 
prices  and  still  make  a  profit  for  stockholders 

"Seventh,  permanent  work  and  good  wages  for  laborers." 

The  two  dangers,  he  thinks,  are  that  trusts  may  be  formed 
simply  for  speculation,  "and  that  for  this  purpose  prices  may  be 
cemporarly  raised  instead  of  being  lowered."  But  these  are  no 


more  arguments  against  combinations,  he  says,  "than  that  the 
fact  that  steam  may  explode  is  an  argument  against  steam." 

He  makes  two  suggestions  regarding  legislation : 

"First,  federal  legislation,  under  which  corporations  may  l>e 
created  and  regulated,  if  that  be  possible. 

"Second,  in  lieu  thereof,  state  legislation,  as  nearly  uniform 
as  possible,  encouraging  combinations  of  persons  and  capital  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  industries,  but  permitting  state  su¬ 
pervision.  not  of  a  character  to  hamper  industries,  but  sufficient 
to  prevent  frauds  upon  the  public." 

The  New  York  noting  Mr.  Rockefeller's  statement 

that  one  of  the  dangers  of  trusts  is  that  "prices  may  be  tempo- 
rarily  raised  instead  of  luring  lowered."  remarks: 

"This  was  said  to  have  been  written  on  Tuesday.  A  day  later 
the  Standurd  Oil  Company,  controlled  by  Mr.  Rockefeller. 

'  raised  *  the  price  of  oil  three  cents  a  gallon. 

"By  this 'raising’  instead  of  •lowering'  the  price  of  oil  Mr. 
R<ckefcllcr  increases  his  income  by  millions  u  year. 

"This  is  the  danger  he  refers  to.  How  would  he  advise  us  to 
meet  it?" 

The  New  York  Timrt  thinks  that  the  "state  supervision  . 


sufficient  to  prevent  frauds  upon  the  public."  which  Mr.  Rocke¬ 
feller  recommends,  "admits  the  principle  of  publicity  in  corporate 
management."  a  principle  which  has  been  urged  by  Bourkc 
C«>ck ran  and  other  speakers  and  writers  on  the  trust  problem. 
The  New  York  Journal  of  Comm  fret  point*  out  that,  in  spite  of 
all  that  Mr  Rockefeller  did  say,  he  neatly  dodged  the  main  point 
of  the  whole  question.  He  did  not  tell  why  it  was  necessary  to 
suppress  competition.  It  says 

"The  architect  of  the  greatest  of  the  trusts  of  course  succeeded 
in  stating  fully  and  forcibly  the  advantages  the  community  de¬ 
rives  from  the  industrial  combinations.  The  cooperation  <>f  capi¬ 
tal.  the  transaction  of  business  on  a  large  scale,  the  management 
by  men  #»f  exceptional  ability,  all  contribute  to  the  economy  of 
production  and  the  general  welfare.  But  all  these,  it  should  lie 
answerer!,  may  bo  attained  without  the  suppression  of  competi¬ 
tion.  The  suppression  of  competition  is  not  in  the  public  inter¬ 
est.  and  it  is  the  first  thing  aimed  at  by  the  trusts.  The  exter¬ 
mination  of  the  small  operators  is  a  decided  disadvantage  to  the 
community.  If  the  small  operator  can  not  compete  in  the  open 
field  with  the  large  operator,  his  extermination  must  be  accepted 
as  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  a  movement  which  is  on  the  whole 
one  of  progress.  But  we  fear  that  few  trusts  can  be  acquitted  of 
the  charge  of  seeking  the  destruction  of  small  operators  cither  by 
securing  exclusive  advantages  with  the  transportation  comjian^es 
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or  by  selling  lower  than  cost  till  the  man  of  short  capital  is  driven 
out  and  the  combination  of  large  capital  is  left  free  to  use  its  iso¬ 
lation  in  ways  that  are  not  in  the  public  interest  or  in  accordance 
with  sound  business  methods." 

And  it  is  not  true  that  the  trusts  reduce  prices.  The  same 
paper  says : 

"The  margin  between  raw  and  finished  products  has  been 
shown  to  have  increased  under  the  manipulation  of  the  trusts. 
Circumstances  which  they  could  not  control  have  forced  down 
the  prices  of  their  products,  but  they  have  succeeded  in  forcing 
down  still  farther  the  prices  of  the  materials  they  buy." 

The  Boston  Journal  says : 

"This  at  least  is  true,  that  the  sooner  law-making  bodies  rec¬ 
ognize  the  distinction  between  combinations  which  are  proper 
and  advantageous  and  those  thnt  work  mischief  to  the  public,  the 
sooner  will  the  entire  subject  be  lifted  from  the  region  of  mere 
declamation  to  that  of  practical  regulation." 

The  Philadelphia  North  si merit  an  thinks  that  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  may  have  received  a  few  favors  from  the  railroads, 
in  spite  of  what  Mr.  Rockefeller  says.  It  adds: 

"If  the  American  railroad  system  were  run  on  postal  princi¬ 
ples.  with  uniform  rates  for  all  comers  at  all  times.  Mr.  Rocke¬ 
feller's  fortune  would  be  some  scores  of  millions  smaller  than  it 
is.  and  the  Industrial  Commission  would  find  the  volume  of  its 
work  considerably  reduced." 

THE  MONTANA  SENATORIAL  SCANDAL. 

HE  testimony  now  being  given  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Privileges  ami  Elections  in  the  hotly  contested  case 
of  Senator  Clark  of  Montana  "is  revealing  the  seamy  and 
corrupt  side  of  Montana  politics."  says  the  Chicago  Evening 
Post,  "  in  a  manner  calculated  to  produce  general  disgust."  The 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Tranu  ri/t  says  that 
it  "shows  what  a  war  between  two  not  over  scrupulous  multi¬ 
millionaires  can  accomplish  for  the  jiolitical  degradation  of  u 
commonwealth."  The  Montana  war  is  thus  described  by  the 
New  York  Evening  Pott's  Washington  correspondent 

"Clark  decided  many  years  ago  to  come  to  the  United  States 
Senate  and  to  mn  the  politic*  of  Montana.  Mark  l>nlv.  another 
copper  king,  decided  that  Clark  should  do  neither  of  these  things. 
Ever  since  then  an  auction  has  been  going  on  in  Montana  every 
time  any  political  or  other  favors  were  to  be  disposed  of.  The 
terms  Republican  and  Democrat  are  almost  as  unknown  there  as 
Whig  ami  Tory.  Everything  is  'Clark  *  or  '  Daly.'  Both  leaders 
are  Democrats,  but  the  Republicans  are  likewise  divided  into  the 
'Clark  '  and  *  Daly  '  factions.  Practically  all  the  newspapers  of 
the  State  arc  cither  Clark  or  Daly,  and  are  mn  as  the  literary 
machinery  of  the  rivals.  No  man  would  thinkof  starting  a  news¬ 
paper  in  Montana  to  stand  on  its  own  merits  and  be  supported 
by  subscriptions  and  advertisements,  any  more  than  he  would 
think  of  running  a  Methodist  church  for  the  profit  to  be  made  on 
church  sociables.  Occasionally  some  Clark  man  switches  over 
from  Daly,  or  vice  versa .  and  in  the  present  trial  all  turns  upon 
the  allegation  that  some  Daly  spies  insinuated  themselves  into 
the  Clark  camp,  took  Clark’s  money,  sealed  it  and  marked  it. 
ami  then  came  out  and  'blew  ’  on  him." 

The  principal  man  who  "blew  "  is  thus  described  by  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Ledger  : 

"  The  *  star  witness  '  for  the  prosecution  is  a  member  of  the  leg¬ 
islature.  named  Whiteside,  who  gained  the  confidence,  as  he  tells 
the  story,  of  Wellcome.  Clark's  agent,  and  entered  with  him  into 
the  purchase  of  votes,  in  order  that  he  might  get  evidence  to 
expose  the  corruption  of  Montana  politics.  Wellcome  was  dis¬ 
barred  by  the  Montana  supreme  court  the  other  day  on  the  charge 
of  engaging  in  bribing  State  legislators  in  connection  with 
Clark's  election.  Wellcome’*  disbarment  was  secured  on  the 
testimony  of  Whiteside,  who  swore  that  he  had  received  a  prom¬ 
ise  of  $io.ooo  for  his  own  vote,  and  on  the  evidence  of  another 
Clark,  a  State  Senator,  who  swore  that  Wellcome  had  paid  him 
$io.ooo.  which,  in  accordance  with  a  previous  understanding, 
was  turned  over  to  Whiteside,  and  by  him  used  as  evidence." 


Thirty  $i.ooo  bills  were  exhibited  before  the  Senate  committee 
last  week  as  evidence.  These  bills,  according  to  witnesses,  had 
been  paid  to  four  members  of  the  legislature  for  voting  for  Clark. 
No  neurspaper  has  yet  proposed  u  remedy  for  Montana's  |x>liticul 
condition.  There  is  a  widespread  belief  that  popular  election  of 
Senators  is  the  cure  for  the  deadlocks  in  the  legislatures,  such  as 
occurred  in  Pennsylvania.  California.  Utah,  and  Delaware  last 
year;  but.  says  the  Philadelphia  Ledger — 

"that  remedy  would  hardly  prove  efficient  under  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  Montana.  Where  such  powerful  subterranean 
forces  are  at  work  as  are  said  to  be  active  in  Montana,  the  nom¬ 
inating  conventions  called  to  name  the  candidates  for  popular 
suffrage  could  be  wielded  to  the  purj*oscs  of  the  boss  as  readily 
as  legislatures,  und  by  the  same  means." 


SECRETARY  GAGE’S  DEFENSE. 

SECRETARY  GAGE,  in  his  reply  to  the  charges  niude  by 
the  ncwspaj>cr>.  and  in  response  to  the  request  of  Congress 
for  information,  d«s  not  appear  to  deny  any  of  the  specific  facts 
ullcgcd ;  but  lie  avers  that  none  of  his  transactions  were  illegal, 
and  that  all  were  for  the  public  good. 

As  to  the  sale  of  the  custom  house  in  New  York  to  the  National 
City  Bank  and  the  deposit  of  the  proceeds  with  that  bunk— which 
transaction  has  been  the  basis  of  the  more  serious  criticism — 
Secretary  Gage  replies  in  considerable  detail.  The  reason  the 
custom  house  was  sold  to  the  National  City  Bank,  lie  says,  was 
because  it  offered  fj.abt.wxi  for  the  projierty,  a  sum  larger  by 
$190,000  than  that  offered  by  the  next  highest  bidder.  By  the 
terms  of  the  sale,  the  bank  was  obliged  to  pay  at  least  $750,000 
down,  but  it  chose  to  pay  $j,ai5.««>»  down,  leaving  only  $50,000 
unpaid.  Mr.  Gage  tells  why  he  handed  this  money  back  to  the 
National  City  Bank,  which  is  a  designated  depository  bank  for 
(lovernment  fund*,  and  which  in  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  all 
other  dcp«»su*.  furnished  to  the  Treasury  Government  bonds  to 
secure  the  deposit.  He  says : 

"This  deposit  was  made  in  u  dc|*»sitory  bunk  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son  that  other  dc|»u*its  have  been  made  in  them,  viz.,  because  to 
withdraw  the  currency  into  the  vaults  of  the  Treasury,  where  it 
was  not  needed  and  could  not  lie  utilized,  would  huve  required  a 
withdrawal  of  credit  that  was  living  extended  in  commercial  cir¬ 
cle*.  and  to  that  extent  a  disturbance  to  the  natural  order  of  bus¬ 
iness  would  havo  followed.  To  have  required  its  payment  by 
the  National  City  Bank  to  another  designated  depository  would 
have  been  an  ungracious  discrimination  without  substantially 
changing  the  fact." 

The  nub  of  the  controversy,  however,  it  will  lie  rememliered. 
was  the  question  whether  the  money  so  deposited  in  a  designated 
depository  can  be  said  to  bo  "paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,"  as  the  law  requires.  Two  extracts  from  deci¬ 
sion*  of  Supreme  Court  justices,  quoted  last  week,  seemed  to 
answer  this  question  in  the  negative;  but  Mr.  Gage,  in  reply, 
quotes  from  the  same  decisions  to  show  that  they  not  only  do  not 
injure  his  case,  but  actually  confirm  the  legality  of  his  action. 

The  first  was  Chief-Justice  Waite's  decision  in  the  case  of 
Branch  vs.  United  States  (loo  Supreme  Court  Reports.  673).  In 
this  decision  the  chief-justice  said  : 

"  The  ilmpulrJ  depositories  arc  intended  u*  place*  for  the  deposit  of 
the  public  money*  of  the  United  Statcs-that  it  10  say,  money  b -longing  to 
the  United  States." 

The  second  was  Justice  McKenna's  decision  in  the  case  of 
Coudert.  administrator,  vs.  United  States  (reported  in  175  Rep., 
17$).  After  quoting  the  sections  of  the  law  involved.  Justice 
McKenna  said : 

•  It  is  obvious  from  these  provisions  that  it  was  only  public  money  of 
the  United  States  of  which  national  bank*  could  be  mad©  depositories,  nnd 
it  was.  therefore,  only  public  money  which  an  officer  could  deposit  in  them, 
whether  be  received  it  originally  or  received  it  to  disbar**.'* 

Mr.  Gage  holds  that  these  decisions  confirm  his  contention  that 
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public  moneys  may  properly  be  placed  in  the  designated  deposi¬ 
tories  and  that  when  so  deposited  they  arc  "in  the  Treasury." 
Ho  also  quotes  the  Controller  of  the  Treasury,  whose  decision  is 
binding  upon  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  as  ruling 
"that  money  is  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  by 
being  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  here  in 
Washington  or  to  his  credit  with  an  assistant  treasurer  or  in  a 
designated  depository." 

As  to  his  action  on  December  18  and  thereafter,  in  depositing 
the  internal-revenue  receipts  with  the  National  City  Bank  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  Wall  Street  panic.  Mr.  Gage  says  that  "the  withdrawal 
of  large  sums  of  money  front  active  circulation  to  the  Treasury 
vaults"  must  inevitably  cause  “disturbance  to  business."  He 
counteracted  this  withdrawal,  therefore,  by  depositing  the  sur¬ 
plus  in  the  banks,  where,  ho  says,  it  was  "secure  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment."  and  yet  remained  “available  to  business  use."  The  Na¬ 
tional  City  Bunk  was  selected  simply  as  a  distributing  agent,  and 
the  reason  for  this  selection,  says  Mr.  Gage,  was  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  City  Bank  offered  fur  more  security  than  any  other. 

Secretary  Gage's  critics  have  been  trying  to  make  political 
capital  out  of  n  letter  written  by  Vice-President  Hepburn,  of  the 
National  City  Bank,  to  Mr.  Gage,  and  included  by  the  latter  in 
his  report  to  Congress,  Mr.  Hepburn  asked  the  secretary  to  con¬ 
tinue  using  that  hank  ns  a  depository  of  public  money,  and  after 
culling  attention  to  the  bank's  strength,  udded  "If  you  will  take 
the  pains  to  look  at  our  list  of  directors,  you  will  sec  that  vre  also 
huvo  very  great  |w>liticnl  claims,  in  view  of  what  was  done  dur¬ 
ing  tho  canvass  last  year." 

Mr.  Gage,  however,  fails  to  see  why  he  should  bo  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  Mr.  Hepburn's  indiscretions.  To  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  he  said 

"  I  am  to  bo  pilloried,  I  see,  liecause  I  published  that  letter  with 
the  rest  of  the  correspondence  instead  of  suppressing  it.  Why 
did  I  publish  it?  Because  it  was  a  part  of  the  correspondence 
called  for,  ami  I  had  nothing  to  conceal.  The  l*»gic  of  this  case 
is  unique  and  ingenious.  If  n  man  writes  me  a  letter  containing 
any  objectionable  matter.  I  suppose  I  must  goto  jail  for  it  *  Isn't 
that  tho  argument? 

"I  dare  say.  if  the  files  of  this  department  were  searched,  these 
would  bo  found  to  contain  hundreds  of  letters  written  to  various 
secretaries,  making  claims  of  one  sort  nnd  another  on  political 
grounds.  There  is  n  widespread  notion  that  this  argument  car¬ 
ries  weight.  With  me.  neither  partisanship  nor  personality  has 
bad  one  iota  to  do  with  any  of  my  transactions  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  with  the  national  hunks.  I  don’t  suppose  I  know 
the  politics  of  six  men  in  the  Treasury  Department.  Ik-Iow  the 
assistant  secretaries.  I  did  not  find  out  till  a  day  or  two  ago. 
and  then  by  the  merest  accident,  that  a  man  who  has  been  in 
my  closest  confidence  for  two  years  past  is  a  Democrat." 

Gage  in  League  with  the  Money  Trust.— “There  was  a 
rumor  the  other  day  that  Gage  was  going  to  retire  from  the  Cabi¬ 
net  in  order  to  become  president  of  this  bank  ;  nnd.  fmm  the  way 
in  which  he  has  seemingly  been  trying  to  empty  the  United 
States  Treasury  into  it.  there  would  Ik:  nothing  astonishing  if  the 
rumor  were  to  prove  true.  Gage  has  not  yet  been  three  years  at 
the  head  of  tho  United  States  Treasury  :  nnd  yet  in  the  course  of 
that  time  he  has  showered  on  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York  favors  which  have  been  worth  to  it  in  cold  cash  the  goodly 
sum  of  §1,862,337.  The  favors  have  taken  the  shape  of  immense 
government  deposits  such  as  Union  Pacific  payment  of  $35,000.- 
000,  internal  revenue  receipts  amounting  to  $17,000,000^  financing 
the  payment  of  the  $20,000,000  indemnity  to  Spain,  etc. 

"Now.  whether  Gage  is  going  to  become  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  City  Bank  of  New  York  or  not.  it  is  but  too  plain  from  these 
favors  shown  by  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  toone  of  the  hanking  institutions  controlled  by  the  Standard 
Oil  group,  that  the  Administration  is  in  league  with  the  money 
trust  to  control  the  finances,  and  through  the  finances  the  indus¬ 
tries,  of  the  country.  Nothing  was  ever  known  of  an  Adminis¬ 
tration  so  thoroughly  inequitable  as  this  proved  connection  with 
the  money  trust— that  it  should  not  only  not  be  opposed  to  the 


trusts  which  arc  running  the  United  States  and  pauperizing  the 
American  people,  but  that  it  should  be  actually  aiding  these  in¬ 
famous  combinations  of  capital  to  do  this  very  thing."—  The 
Xcw  Orleans  7 imes-Pemoerat  ( Dent .). 

Animus  of  the  Attack.  -“The  outcry  against  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Gage  for  the  position  he  has  assumed  in  dealing  with 
a  critical  financial  condition  is  inspired  largely  by  the  mad  desire 
on  the  part  of  irresponsible  journals  to  create  a  sensation,  and 
also  by  the  near  approach  of  the  Presidential  campaign.  Those 
who  understand  the  animus  of  the  attacks  to  which  the  secretary 
has  been  subjected  give  little  heed  to  the  printed  calumnies,  but 
the  clamor  is  upt  to  create  a  false  impression  in  flu-  minds  of 
honest  but  less  well-informed  people,  and  the  whole  matter  is 
therefore  reprehensible  in  the  highest  degree.  A  man's  reputa¬ 
tion  is  not  made  by  lying  enemies,  altho  for  the  moment  they 
may  obscure  the  position  which  he  really  holds  in  the  sphere  of 
usefulness  he  is  called  upon  to  occupy.  While  Secretary  Guge 
may  be  put  to  a  temporary  disadvantage,  as  the  result  of  the 
mendacious  assaults  on  his  character,  there  is  little  question  that 
the  effects  of  these  attacks  will  be  ephemeral,  and  that  ultimately 
he  will  figure  in  history,  not  only  as  a  financier  of  the  highest 
distinction,  but  as  n  statesman  and  patriot  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word . 

"If  the  ordinary  citizen  will  only  stop  to  reflect  that  when  the 
secretary  has  been  forced  to  do.  state,  county,  city,  ami  school 
officials  have  been  doing  for  years— in  keeping  public  funds  in 
hanks,  where  they  belong— he  must  conclude  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  deserving  of  execration  in  the  secretary's  course.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  Mr.  Gage  is  something  of  a  martyr  to  his 
fellow  citizens,  who  have  consistently  refused  to  put  their  house 
in  order  against  periods  of  sudden  distress,  but  who  yet  expect 
him  todrag  the  country  out  of  its  troubles  by  force  of  his  genius.” 
—  The  .\Va»  York  Financier  {/-in.). 

A  Suggested  Remedy.  “The  suggestion  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  lie  allowed  to  charge  interest  on  Government 
deposits  in  national  banks  is  not  a  bad  one.  It  is  exactly  what  a 
private  individual  would  insist  upon  if  ho  had  largo  amounts  of 
money  in  hand  for  which  he  had  mi  use  for  considerable  periods 
of  time.  Ho  would  place  it  in  banks,  but  ho  would  see  that  be¬ 
got  some  remuneration  for  the  use  of  his  money.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  should  follow  tho  same  plan.  The  depositories  can  use  the 
money  to  profit,  and  it  would  lx*  nothing  more  than  right  that  the 
Treasury  should  receive  a  moderate  rate  of  interest  To  deposit 
in  a  bank  is  to  make  a  loan,  but  as  the  law  now  stands  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  not  charge  interest  Since  the  money  market  is  seri¬ 
ously  disturbed  by  the  withdrawals  of  the  excess  of  revenues,  it 
is  manifestly  just  and  proper  that  an  attempt  should  Ik*  made  to 
counteract  the  evils  of  this  congestion,  but  in  doing  so  the  Treas¬ 
ury  is  assailed  for  favoring  national  hanks.  Were  there  a  mod¬ 
erate  interest  rate  charged  there  would  Ik*  less  ground  for  com¬ 
plaint.  tho  there  would  always  lie  grumbling.  The  rate  ought  to 
be  left  at  the  discretion  of  the  secretary,  ns  the  value  of  loans 
constantly  fluctuated,  and  could  not  be  fixed  by  law."—  7 Mr 
lanisviiU  Courier-Journal  (/ n. /.  /fern.). 

How  About  the  Bank-Notes?  Why  isn't  the  issue  of  money 
by  the  banks  on  Government  bonds  just  ns  much  of  a  pet-hank 
policy  ns  this  of  Secretary  Gage?  Mr.  Windom  said  it  was 
grossly  unjust  t>>  the  Government  nnd  unfair  to  the  people  to 
turn  Treasury  money  over  to  the  hanks  without  interest,  and 
then  pay  them  interest  on  the  bonds  deposited  and  permit  them 
to  loan  the  money  out  to  the  people  at  whatever  rate  they  could 
be  compelled  to  pay.  But  this  is  precisely  what  the  Government 
is  doing  every  day.  and  lias  been  ever  since  1804.  under  the  na¬ 
tional  hank  act.  In  the  one  case  the  banks  deposit  United  States 
bonds  with  the  Government  and  receive  and  lend  out  specially 
prepared  currency  on  this  security.  In  the  other  case  they  de¬ 
posit  United  States  bonds  and  receive  and  lend  out  money  of  the 
Government  which  has  not  been  specially  prepared.  The  two 
cases  are  exactly  parallel.  They  differ  only  in  non-essential  de¬ 
tails.  Secretary  Windom  unintentionally  s|H»ke  as  strongly 
against  the  bank-note  policy  as  against  the  bank-deposit  policy, 
and  those  Republicans  who  arc  now  denouncing  Secretary  Gage 
on  the  general  terms  of  his  course  arc  unwittingly  denouncing 
the  present  bank-note  system. 

"And  they  are  doing  this  at  the  very  moment  when  a  party 
financial  bill  is  pending  in  the  Senate  which  provides  for  the  ex- 
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tension  of  the  public  debt  anil  its  refunding  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  enlarging  and  perpetuating  what  must  evidently  be  called 
a  pet  bank-note  policy."—  The  Spring  fish!  Repubtu  an  (/«./.). 


WOMEN  AND  WINE. 

EVERAL  daily  papers  have  lately  drawn  attention  to  an 
alleged  increase  of  drunkenness  among  women  The  Chi- 
c  tgo  /on  nut /  declares  that  this  increase  is  very  noticeable  in 
that  city.  It  says 

“The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  not  difficult.  As  life- 
lias  become  more  teuse,  more  strenuous  for  women,  the  need, 
real  or  fancied,  for  stimulants  has  come  upon  her  as  it  did  u|*>n 
men.  It  is  the  exceptional  woman  to-day  who  is  not  in  some- 
sense  a  business  woman,  for  even  the  pursuit  of  society  has  la¬ 
conic  a  business.  With  greater  independence,  heavier  cares,  and 
a  livelier  intellectual  life  than  her  grandmother  enjoyed  -or  suf¬ 
fered— the  twentieth-century  girl  may  Ik-  expected  to  seek  much 
the  same  method  of  securing  relief  or  stimulus  as  her  brother 
does. 

“  Doubtless  this  will  be  bad  for  the  race.  The  alcoholic  taint 
inherited  from  one  parent  has  wrecked  enough  lives.  If  the 
danger  bo  doubled  the  gravity  of  the  results  will  t«e  enhanced. 
Hut  it  is  an  irrefutable  proposition  that  if  women  arc  compelled 
to  do  an  ever-increasing  share  of  man's  work,  they  will  ultimately 
contract  a  share  of  man’s  vices  too." 

A  Southern  paper,  the  Atlanta  Journal,  adds  its  testimony  to 
the  existence  of  a  similar  state  of  things  in  the  Georgia  mctmprv 
lis  us  follows 

•'  It  is  said  that  there  were  more  women  on  the  streets  of  Atlanta 
under  the  influence  of  liquor  last  Saturday  night  than  the  police 
had  ever  observed  before  in  all  their  experience,  anil  in  our  ex¬ 
changes  from  other  cities  wo  sec  frequently  accounts  of  women 
who  have  been  arrested  for  drunkenness. 

“The  rather  free  indulgence  of  women  in  wine  and  even 
stronger  drinks  nt  entertainments  is  one  of  the  deplorable  events 
of  modern  social  life,  and  we  fear  that  ii  is  on  the  increase. 

"The  proprietor  of  u  fashionable  New  York  hotel  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  women  guests  give  his  liar  a  very  large  patronage  by 
orders  from  their  rooms,  and  that  the  drink  habit  among  women 
of  the  higher  ns  well  ns  the  lower  classes  is  growing. 

"It  would  be  pleasant  to  believe  thut  such  statements  as  we 
have  referred  to  are  either  entirely  untrue  or  grossly  exaggerated, 
but  the  frequency  and  emphusis  with  which  they  are  made  will 
not  permit  them  to  lie  brushed  aside  merely  because  it  is  painful 
to  give  them  credence. 

"  What  arc  we  going  to  do  about  it’" 

At  the  same  time  the  reported  serum  cure  for  alcoholism,  noted 
in  a  recent  number  of  Tiik  Li  1 ?  xaav  Uic.r  sr.  is  claiming  its  share 
of  attention,  altho  the  attention  is  not  always  favorable.  Thus 
the  Philadelphia  Xorth  American  says 

"Courage  is  needed  to  set  bounds  to  the  march  of  medical 
science  in  any  direction,  but  we  shall  believe  in  this  serum  when 
the  claims  for  it  have  been  demonstrated.  Alcoholism  is  an  at¬ 
tractive  field  ln>th  for  the  physician  and  the  charlatan.  The  one 
is  animated  by  the  knowledge  that  he  is  seeking  a  cure  for  a 
master  evil,  and  the  other  is  buoyed  by  the  hope  of  the  fortune 
that  waits  for  anybody  who  can  cause  it  to  be  believed  that  he  is 
able  to  eliminate  the  drunkard’s  craving. 

"  Physicians  can  do  much  to  aid  the  man  who  desires  to  shake 
off  the  drink  habit.  They  can  attend  to  his  general  health,  brace 
him  with  tonics,  quiet  his  nerves,  regulate  his  diet,  and  tell  him 
how  to  keep  well.  Hut  up  to  date  no  medical  device  has  been 
discovered  that  will  cure  a  drunkard  who  does  n<*  bring  his  own 
will  into  play  and  keep  it  at  work.  The  French  have  a  saying 
that  ‘he  who  has  drunk  will  drink.'  and  that  is  true  of  all  but  the 
few  who  rescue  themselves  from  the  vice  by  the  exercise  of  per¬ 
sistent  will  power.  There  have  been  many  pretended  discoveries 
of  drugs,  or  combinations  of  drugs,  that,  like  this  new  French 
serum,  were  advertised  to  inspire  an  unconquerable  distaste  for 
alcohol,  hut  none  of  them  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  It  still  re¬ 
mains  true  that  the  only  known  sure  cure  for  drunkenness  is  not 
to  drink." 


GENERAL  JOUBERT’S  OPINION  OF  NEW 

YORK. 

KNKY  OEOKliE,  JK..  who  has  been  writing  for  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Xorth  American  an  account  of  General  Joubcrts 
visit  to  America  a  few  years  ago.  devotes  some  interesting  para¬ 
graphs  to  the  disappointing  impression  that  New  York  City  mode 
upon  the  old  B*«er  commander.  Mr.  George  writes: 

*‘llc  had  lived  in  this  country  years  beforc.and  now  he  desired 
to  See  what  change  had  come  in  New  York.  So  a  carriage  party 
went  into  the  business  center,  crossed  the  big  bridge,  observed 
the  elevated  railroad  structure,  drove  through  the  park,  viewed 
the  imposing  buildings,  and  inspected  in  passing  the  residences  of 
the  richest  in  a  mctrojMilis  fast  getting  to  Ik-  the  wealthiest  city 
in  the  world. 

“'I  have  now  seen  how  the  rich,  idle  people  live  among  you.' 
he  said.  '  Please  let  me  see  how  the  working  people  live.’ 

”  Accordingly  the  carnage  was  driven  through  the  swarming 
East  Side,  where  people  had  piled  up  in  the  past  decade  so  that 
a  single  square  bl«Kk  contains  what  are  called  the  'homes  ’  of  a 
thousand  human  Iwings  the  |K>pulation  of  n  good-sized  village. 
The  visitor  slowly  shook  his  head  and  said,  as  if  reluctantly : 
•  llow  can  1  go  lk.uk  and  tell  my  |>cople  that  this  must  Ik-  one  of 
the  fniits  of  their  ardent  dream;  that  the  greut  republic,  ufter 
which  our  new  little  republic  is  fashioned,  shows  n  terrible  gan¬ 
grene  in  its  very  heart,  in  the  center  of  its  biggest  und  proudest 
and  most  splendid  city '  *  " 

A  -dory  has  been  going  the  rounds  of  the  press  to  the  effect 
that  General  JouU-rt  was  an  officer  in  the  Confederate  army  dur¬ 
ing  the  American  Civil  War.  Col.  I.nmnr  Fontaine,  in  fact,  a 
Confederate  officer,  said  in  a  letter  to  the  Richmond  Times  that 
the  general  was  an  officer  in  Taylor's  Louisiana  brigade,  and 
that  he  commanded  the  brigade  at  Front  Royal  in  May.  iSha. 
Another  Confederate  soldier,  however,  of  whom  7 he  Times  says 
that  "he  knows  what  he  is  talking  nliout.''  declares  in  A  letter  to 
that  pa|K-r  that  there  was  no  Colonel  Jouln-rt  in  that  brigade  at 
that  time  and  that  no  such  man  commanded  the  brigade  at  Front 
Royal.  If  Jouln-rt  was  in  the  brigade,  says  this  correspondent, 
he  could  not  have  U-eii  at  that  time  above  the  rank  of  captain. 
Mr.  George  \V.  Van  Siclcn.  the  New  York  agent  of  the  Transvaal 
relief  fund,  says  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Sun:  "Mr.  Lamar 
Fontaine  is 'away  off’  nl*>ut  General  Joulicrt  having  l>ccn  a 
•Johnny  Reb.’  General  Jouln-rt  visited  this  country  about  nine 
years  ago.  and  with  his  wife  and  granddaughter  was  a  guest  at 
my  house.  He  never  served  m  the  Confederate  army." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF. 

H  the  Chine**  could  mhooi  ■*  well  m  the  Boera,  nobody  would  open  their 
■loot  without  knocking.  — /Vr*. 

War  i»  hell,  or  was,  before  the  hue  her  criticism  took  all  the  local  color 
out  of  the  Utter.— 7*r  Detroit  Journal. 

Uki  ST  HsuaI'’-  c*erci»e  of  the  right  of  seurch  may  end  in  her  fmdmit 
more  then  she  was  looking  for.—  The  Sew  York  llorld. 

It  is  evident  that  Otis  ha*  not  succeeded  in  leaching  nil  tho  Filipinos  to 
notify  them  that  the  rebellion  is  suppressed  —  The  Chicago  Record. 

It’s  well  those  noblemen  flocking  to  Kngland's  standard  nre  already 
possessed  of  distinct  ion.  A  Boer  bullet  won't  make  any.— The  Philadelphia 
T imei. 

PrRHAt-*  the  be*-.  w«v  for  Sir  Thomas  T.ipton  to  gain  at  least  a  shnre  in 
the  America’s  Cup  i*  to  come  over  and  be  naturalised.— The  Philadelphia 
ledger. 

Ox  I:  man  *  reported  to  have  made  by  the  slump  in  sugar. 

What  happened  t*«  the  *•>  or  :.<**>  others  w  ho  were  interested  in  it  is  not 
re  ported.—  The  Philadelphia  ledger. 

Till  average  salary  of  ministers  in  this  country  is  stated  to  bo  n  trifle 
•  >*er  It  i.en*v  to  see  whv  so  many  of  our  young  men  prefer  to  be 

railroad  kings  and  trust  magnates.—  7 he  Pillrhurg  Sew. 

IX  THE  Year  'Let's  **e  .  when  was  the  battle  of  Santiago,  und 
what  was  :t  about,  anyway?”  “Why.  stupid,  that  was  the  origin  of  this 
Kvnpson- Schley  controversy  that  the  impels  are  full  of.” —  The  Set r  York 
Irihmne. 

It  is  announced  that  Mark  Hanna,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  will  manage  the  next  campaign.  Perhaps  we  may  hear  presently  that 
Mr  McKinley,  at  the  solicitation  of  Mark  Hanna,  will  again  be  a  candidate 
—  The  Chicago  Record. 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


LITERATURE  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY: 

A  RETROSPECT. 

O  century,  it  is  generally  conceded,  has  made  a  more  sub¬ 
stantial  contribution  to  the  permanent  literature  of  the 
world,  both  in  prose  ami  verse,  than  has  the  century  just  ending. 
Mr.  Sidney  Lee.  editor  of  "The  Dictionary  of  National  Biog¬ 
raphy"  and  author  of  the  recently  published  "Life  of  Shake¬ 
speare,1*  points  out,  in  the  course  of  a  brief  r/ium/.  some  of  the 
chief  literary  characteristicsof  the  century.  He  writes  as  follows 
(we  quote  from  a  reproduction  of  his  article  in  the  Philadelphia 
Times): 

"In  certain  regions  of  literature,  writers  in  past  ages  have  dis¬ 
played  more  commanding  power  than  any  that  has  been  dis¬ 
played  during  the  last  hundred  years.  England  has  not  pro¬ 
duced  a  second  Shakesjieare  among  dramatists,  nor  a  second 
Milton  among  epic  poets,  nor  a  second  Pope  among  epigram¬ 
matists,  nor  a  second  Gibbon  umong  historians,  nor  a  second 
Boswell  among  biographers.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  realms 
of  lyric  poetry  and  romance  heights  of  excellence  have  been 
scaled  in  the  present  century  which  were  never  conquered  before. 
In  melody  and  metrical  faculty,  in  depth  and  tenderness  of  feel¬ 
ing.  Shelley's 'Ode  to  the  Skylark.*  Keats's 'Ode  to  a  Nightin¬ 
gale,  '  many  of  the  sonnets  of  Wordsworth,  many  of  the  songs  of 
Tennyson,  transcend  like  efforts  of  any  poet  who  preceded  them. 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  •  Antiquary.'  Thuckcruy's  'Esmond.'  George 
Eliot's  '  Adam  Bede, '  arc  crowning  peuks  in  a  world  of  art  which 
was  in  u  lurge  degree  terra  incognita  to  the  generations  that 
went  before.  And  outside  the  domain  of  lyric  poetry  and  ro¬ 
mance  there  are  literary  paths  u|*»n  which  wayfarers  of  our  cen¬ 
tury  have  conferred  a  splendor  hithertounimagined.  Browning's 
'  Ring  and  the  Book  *  is  a  more  penetrating  study  of  the  intrica¬ 
cies  of  the  humun  intellect ; ‘Carlyle's  French  Revolution '  is  a 
more  vivid  presentation  of  stirring  historic  incident;  ku>kin‘s 
’  Modern  Painters'  is  a  more  eloquent  and  sensitive  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  pictorial  art  than  any  earlier  endeavors  in  philosophic 
pootry,  or  in  history  «>r  in  esthetic  criticism.  Beside  Browning, 
Dope  is  a  superficial  student  of  human  character ;  beside  Carlyle, 
Roliertson  is  a  halting  and  clumsy  historian  ;  beside  Buskin, 
Burke  is  a  purblind  critic  of  art.  If  by  some  unlucky  turn  of  the 
wheel  of  fortune  English  literature  had  come  to  on  end  in  the 
year  iftou,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  assert  that  it  would  have  been 
shorn  of  more  than  half  its  glory. 

"  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  literary  historian  the  nineteenth 
century  is  only  comparable  to  the  sixteenth.  Both  centuries  are 
characterises!  by  an  irresistible  outburst  of  intellectual  energy 
and  excitement  which  generated  great  achievements  in  all  de¬ 
partments  of  humun  effort.  The  elation  of  spirit  that  inaugu¬ 
rated  the  new  order  in  the  political,  intellectual,  and  social  sys¬ 
tems  of  the  time  found  at  both  epochs  its  most  permanent 
expression  in  purely  imaginative  literature.  The  literature  of 
t lie  century  may  for  convenience  of  detailed  study  be  considered 
ill  chronological  sections,  hut  there  is  an  essential  homogeneity 
about  tho  whole  of  it  that  renders  chronological  division  unneces¬ 
sary  and  undesirable  in  a  brief  general  survey.  Grounds  might 
lie  urged  for  separating  tho  century  into  at  least  two  periods. 

"In  1837  the  giants  of  the  literary  movement  of  the  opening 
years  of  tho  century  either  were  dead  or  had  ceased  to  write. 
Among  poets,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats  hail  passed  away. 
Wordsworth  had  ceased  to  be  a  poetic  force  save  in  the  sight  of 
admirers  more  zealous  than  discreet.  Of  writers  of  fiction.  Jane 
Austen  had  been  dead  twenty  years,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  five. 
Among  essayists  whose  work  conferred  on  the  literature  of  the 
century  one  of  its  most  distinctive  charms.  Charles  I.amh,  the 
king  of  essayists,  did  not  survive  beyond  1834:  Hazlitt  died  in 
1830;  and.  altho  Do  Quinccy  and  Leigh  Hunt  lived  more  than 
twenty  years  longer,  their  best  work  was  done  before  1837. 

"  But  the  writers  of  eminence  who  have  exclusive  right  to  the 
epithet  Victorian  prove,  after  allowance  has  been  made  for  indi¬ 
vidual  idiosyncrasies  which  in  great  literature  count  for  much, 
to  belong  in  spirit  to  the  age  of  their  immediate  predecessors. 
They  sought  expression  for  their  thought  in  forms  not  essentially 
different  from  those  to  which  their  predecessors  devoted  their 
energies,  and  their  thought  showed  no  new  departure. 


"Tennyson  is  nearly  at  all  points  Wordsworth's  successor — iu 
his  sympathy  with  the  lofty  political  and  philosophic  sentiment 
of  his  contemporaries  which  he  sought  to  interpret  in  verse,  in 
his  careful  observation,  and  in  his  sympathetic  description  of  in¬ 
animate  nature,  in  his  command  of  poetic  diction  and  melody, 
and  also,  it  is  to  be  admitted,  in  his  lapses  into  bathos  and  com¬ 
monplace  ;  Browning — a  twin  peak  with  Tennyson  in  the  range 
of  poetry — presents  a  stronger  individuality.  Ho  is  less  closely 
allied  to  the  writers  who  flourished  in  his  early  youth,  but  in 
many  of  his  most  striking  characteristics — in  his  robust  opti¬ 
mism.  in  the  universality  and  activity  of  his  interest  in  current  life 
an«l  literature,  in  his  predilection  for  study  of  past  history,  and 
even  in  his  indifference  to  the  graces  of  form  which  degenerated 
with  him  at  times  into  a  grotesque  barbarism  in  all  these  re¬ 
gards  Browning  l«et rayed  his  kinship  with  Byron  and  Scott. 

"As  a  poet,  Matthew’  Arnold  marches  under  the  banners  of 
Wordsworth  and  Shelley:  as  a  critic,  he  is  at  some  points  more 
subtle  and  at  others  less  sympathetic  than  Lamb  or  Hazlitt ;  but 
the  distinctions  arc  due  not  so  much  to  difference  of  age  or  of 
innate  temperament  as  to  the  idiosyncrasies  that  come  of  acci¬ 
dental  differences  in  youthful  training  and  environment." 

Of  the  prose  writers,  especially  the  novelists  and  essayists, 
Mr.  Lee  says: 

“Thackeray  reached  the  highest  point  in  hiscureer  as  an  artist 
in  fiction  when  he  produced  '  Esmond,’  a  story  of  the  time  of 
Queen  Anne.  Dickens,  in  'The  Tale  of  Two  Cities'  and  in 
•  Harnaby  Budge,'  worked  with  all  his  vigor  on  more  or  less  doc¬ 
umentary  foundations.  'George  Eliot'  was  more  scholarly  and 
more  laborious,  and  therefore  less  successful,  in  ‘  Romola, '  when 
she  sought  to  evolve  a  romance  out  of  tho  history  of  the  Floren¬ 
tine  Reformation.  Roliert  Louis  Stevenson,  the  ulilest  of  recent 
novelists,  made  his  most  sustained  bid  for  reputation  by  pursu¬ 
ing  the  historical  trail  of  Scott,  and  Stevenson  hud  many  disci¬ 
ples  who  are  Mill  sedulously  treading  in  his  footsteps.  The  main 
and  most  artistic  stream  of  prose  romance  in  England  has  been 
faithful  throughout  the  century  to  tho  channel  that  Sir  Walter 
Scott  first  glorified. 

"But  the  nineteenth  century  has  not  only  won  its  literary  tri¬ 
umphs  by  virtue  of  the  exercise  of  the  imagination  in  poetry  and 
romance.  Throughout  tho  century,  history  und  criticism,  in 
which  the  imagination  plays  a  more  or  less  limited  part,  has 
flourished  conspicuously.  The  two  chief  practise rs  of  the  arts  of 
history  and  criticism  in  the  nineteenth  century  were  long-lived. 
Carlyle  was  born  five  years  before  tho  end  of  last  century; 
Macaulay  was  born  in  tho  first  year  of  the  present  century. 

"In  style.  Carlyle  and  Macaulay  were  ns  the  poles  usundcr. 
The  spasmodic  irregularity  of  the  one  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  disciplined  orderliness  of  the  other.  Mocauluy's  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  English  prose  style  has  been  far  greater  and,  on  tho 
whole,  m-ire  lwncficial  than  Carlyle's.  Carlyle's  style  was  a  bow 
of  Ulysses.  which  none  but  himself  could  draw.  In  other  hands 
it  became  an  implement  of  burlesque.  Macaulay's. style  was  less 
impracticable.  It  was  mainly  characterized  by  a  directness  and 
an  emphasis  which  inclined  to  rigidity,  but  often  grew  under  his 
hand  into  brilliant  eloquence.  It  proved  a  dangerous  stylo  for 
purposes  of  servile  imitation, 

"The  habit  of  eloquent  emphasis  is  apt  to  degenerate  among 
incompetent  writers  into  bombast,  but  those  authors  of  English 
prose  who  followed  Macaulay  at  a  discreet  distance  gained  in 
clearness  and  point  without  much  sacrifice  of  grace. 

“The  lasting  vogue  of  Macaulay's  prose  style  rendered  it  im¬ 
possible  that  any  English  prose  style  should  be  widely  accept¬ 
able  that  did  not  aim  in  the  first  and  last  place  at  perspicuity, 
and  Mr.  Kuskin  soon  proved  that  perspicuity  in  English  prose  is 
not  incompatible  with  the  highest  artistic  beauty  and  pliancy. 
Affected  prose  has  consequently  met  with  small  encouragement, 
and  is  an  inconspicuous  feature  in  a  general  survey  of  the  cen¬ 
tury’s  literature." 

The  present  time  is  a  period  of  literary  transition,  and  altho 
"literary  artisans"  are  numerous,  says  Mr.  Lee.  great  artists  are 
not  to  be  found- 

"Only  one  of  the  immortal  giants  of  the  century’s  literature 
still  survives — Mr.  Ruskin.  Some  might  place  at  his  side  Mr. 
Swinburne  among  living  poets,  and  George  Meredith  and  Thomas 
Hardy  among  novelists.  The  poetry  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  youth 
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will  rank  among  the  century's  literary  glories,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  Mr.  Swinburne,  at  any  period  of  his  career,  has  produced  any¬ 
thing  that  entitles  him  indisputably  to  a  place  at  the  side  of 
Shelley,  Keats,  or  Wordsworth,  Tennyson  <»r  Browning,  and  his 
latest  work  fails  to  maintain  the  promise  of  his  earlier  years. 

"It  is  doubtful,  too,  if  in  a  comparative  study  of  the  century's 
literary  energies  Mr.  Meredith's  or  Mr.  Hardy's  novels  can  be 
credited  with  that  universality  of  appeal,  or  that  depth  and  clar¬ 
ity  of  vision  which  are  characteristic  of  the  greatest  fiction  of 
the  century  -the  best  fiction  of  Scott,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  and 
George  Eliot.  The  English-speaking  world  has  lately  proclaimed 
in  trumpet  tones  that  the  throne  of  the  old  kings  of  English  lit¬ 
erature  is  worthily  filled  by  one  of  the  youngest  writers  of  the 
day — R ud yard  Kipling.  Time  will  show. 

"The  nineteenth-century  period  of  English  literature  has  been 
ns  great  as  any  preceding  period  in  the  number  of  its  workers 
and  in  their  many-sided  excellence.  But  it  is  sure  proof  of  the 
ending  of  that  most  fertile  period  that  there  should  be  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  the  century  but  one  living  voice  whose  utterances  in 
either  poetry  or  prose  can  be  said  in  any  large  sense  to  hold  the 
nation's  ear.  It  is  more  probable  that  Mr.  Kipling  is  the  har¬ 
binger  of  u  new  era  of  English  literature — the  era  of  the  twenti¬ 
eth  century— than  that  ho  is  the  last  comer  of  the  old.  In  crea¬ 
tive  energy  and  original  personality  he  seems  at  the  moment  to 
stand  alone.  But  may  he  prove  the  swallow  that  heralds  acomiog 
spring." 


-THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  GHETTO”  IN 

LONDON. 

NGLISH  critics  nnd  thcatcr-gocrs  have  not  proved  to  be 
much  more  appreciative  of  Mr.  Zangwill's  play  than  their 
American  cousins,  and  after  a  brief  run  at  the  Adclphi  Theater. 
London.  the  drama  has  been  withdrawn.  Still,  it  did  not  meet 
the  bitter  denunciations  which  were  heaped  upon  it  in  New  York 

in  certain  quarters. 
The  Outlook  (lin¬ 
den.  December  16) 
speaks  of  it  respect¬ 
fully:  "If  Mr.  Zang- 
will  wanted  to  show 
that  he  could  write 
a  play  when  he 
tried,  one  quite  un¬ 
derstands  why  he 
put  ’The  Children 
of  the  Ghetto'  on 
the  stage.  He  fan 
write  a  play;  the 
production  at  the 
Adclphi  proves  it." 
The  play,  continues 
7  he  Out  took,  is 
not  "compact”  nor 

"  well-made,"  but  it  is  daring  and  portions  are  “beautifully,  sym- 
phonically  conceived.”  But  he  "has  not  realued  how  almost 
crudely  simplified  must  be  the  English  prose  which  he  is  to 
trust  his  mimes  to  speak  across  the  footlights.” 

"  Max,"  the  dramatic  critic  of  7 he  Saturday  Review, says  that 
the  evidence  nil  goes  to  prove  that  Mr.  Zangwill  can  not  write  a 
good  play: 

"In  dramaturgy  he  can  only  waste  his  time.  I  do  not  say  this 
because  he  hrfs  no  sense  of  construction,  the  whole  of  his  first  act 
being  occupied  with  a  little  incident  which  ought  to  have  been 
merely  explained  by  one  of  the  characters,  in  a  very*  few  words, 
as  having  previously  occurred.  Sense  of  construction  may  be 
acquired.  It  is  because  Mr.  Zangwill  has  no  power  of  making 
his  puppets  live  that  1  advise  him  to  leave  dramaturgy  alone. 
When  the  conflicts  come — a  conflict  between  a  young  man  and 
the  old  man  whose  daughter  he  loves,  a  conflict  between  the 
young  man  and  the  girl— one  does  not  care  two  pence  about  them 
because  none  of  the  conflicting  characters  has  drawn  one  breath 


of  life  or  contains  one  drop  of  blood.  The  young  man.  wo  know, 
is  a  millionaire  and  a  lax  Jew  ;  the  old  man  is  a  strict  rabbi ;  the 
girl  accepts  the  hand  of  the  young  mail.  Hut  that  is  all  we  know 
about  them.  Never  for  one  moment  does  Mr.  Zangwill  make 
them  live.  They  arc  not  more  human  than  the  A.  B.  and  C  at 
the  corners  of  a  triangle  in  Euclid.  *  Why,'  soliloquises  the  girl, 
farced  to  choose  between  her  lover  on  one  hand,  her  faith  and  her 
father  on  the  other,  'why  is  this  terrible  alternative  forced  on 
me?’  That  is  Mr.  Zangwill's  notion  of  a  hcart-cry.  and  it  is 
typical  of  all  the  writing  in  the  piny.” 

7 !.e  Academy  says  that  Mr.  Zangwill  has  deliberately  chosen 
two  oddities  of  Jewish  life  and  combined  them  as  a  foundation 
for  his  play.  It  adds:  "Is  the  stuff  of  tragedy  so  rare  in  the 
Ghetto  that  it  must  be  coucoctcd  out  of  themes  so  far-fetched  ? 
Are  not  the  Jews  nun  and  women  even  as  the  Gentiles  are.  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  same  simplicities  of  passion  nnd  fate?  If  so.  why  bus 
Mr.  Zangwill  preferred  material  so  birarre  and  intractable  as  is 
here  displayed  ?  " 

TRAVELING  LIBRARIES. 

LTHO  our  age  has  been  called  ail  age  of  libraries,  there  are 
still  innumerable  small  towns  und  hamlets  where  no  pub¬ 
lic  libraries  exist,  and  in  such  places  the  "  traveling  library"— 
originated  by  Mr.  Melville  Dewey,  one  of  the  most  widely  known 
of  librarians— is  an  institution  of  fur-reuching  influence.  In 
the  Stntc  of  New  York,  at  Mr.  Dewey's  suggestion,  made 
an  appropriation  which  it  ha*  since  maintained,  for  sending  out 
traveling  libraries  of  about  one  hundred  volume*  each.  At  first 
but  forty-six  libraries  were  sent  out,  but  by  the  fifth  year  these 
hail  increased  to  nearly  five  hundred  separate  book  collections, 
comprising  in  all  some  fifty  thousand  volumes.  The  work  is 
directed  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  University. 

Of  these  traveling  libraries,  twenty  percent,  i*  devoted  to  fic¬ 
tion.  and  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  to  travel,  biography,  nnd 
history.  There  are  also  spcciul  collections  for  particular  commu¬ 
nities,  selected  by  library  specialist*  of  large  experience.  Besides 
the  special  "Environment  Libraries,"  consisting  of  books  relating 
to  some  particular  section  of  the  country,  there  are  "  Picture 
Libraries,”  containing  picture*  to  l>c  framed  nnd  hung  on  the 
wall,  lantern-slide*  and  the  necessary  apparatus.  Catalogs,  with 
helpful  note*  pointing  out  the  excellence*  and  limitations  of  the 
works,  and  with  brief  critiques  from  tho  leading  reviews,  accom¬ 
pany  the  libraries. 

A  writer  in  Kv'ry  Month  (January)  gives  some  interesting 
data  concerning  tho  development  of  traveling  libraries  in  New 
York  and  other  States.  He  says: 

"By  far  the  most  interesting  of  tlu-se  experiments,  because  of 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  carried  on  without  a  penny  of  State  uid, 
and  because  of  the  general  support  which  has  been  given  to  it 
from  the  first,  is  the  traveling  library  system  of  Wisconsin.  .  .  . 
The  imputation  of  western  Wisconsin  is  largely  Scandinavian, 
and  nearly  all  of  foreign  extraction.  The  people  ure  miserably 
poor  in  material  things,  and  this  is  a  measure  of  their  intellectual 
poverty.  An  inconceivably  small  percentage  of  the  population 
are  communicants  of  any  church.  To  these  people,  so  sorely  in 
need  of  the  "sweetness  and  light '  which  liooks  bring  with  them, 
go  these  libraries  on  wheels.  The  first  station  may  lie  at  the 
cross-roads,  and  the  volunteer  librarian  may  be  the  postmaster, 
the  country  storekeeper,  or  the  section  lioss.  The  books  arc  kept 
in  circulation  until  the  next  consignment  arrives,  when  they  are 
calkd  in.  packed  up.  and  sent  along  to  the  next  town.  In  this 
way  io.ooo  volumes  are  kept  moving  through  the  State  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  Special  arrangements  were  made  in  189S  to  supply  books 
through  this  method  to  the  camps  where  Wisconsin  soldiers  were 
stationed. 

"To  those  who  only  imperfectly  realise  the  civilising  power  of 
books  the  effect  upon  the  imputation  of  these  poverty-hardened 
rural  communities  is  magical.  There  is  no  system  of  popular 
education  that  yields  such  large  results  for  so  small  an  outlay. 
The  abaudouruent  of  old  habits  of  lounging  and  dissipation  at 
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tho  country  saloon  has  marked  the  advent  of  the  traveling  library. 
The  young  men  who  formerly  spent  their  winter  evenings  there 
have  deserted  these  quarters,  and  prefer  to  remain  at  home  with 
some  book  which  has  suddenly  oj>cned  to  them  a  new  source  of 
pleasure.  So  marked  has  this  defection  become  that  saloon¬ 
keepers  often  volunteer  to  act  as  librarians  in  order  that  their 
former  patrons  may  not  absent  themselves  altogether.  .  .  . 

"Among  the  books  which  lead  in  the  Wisconsin  traveling 
libraries  are  Miss  Alcott’s  ’Old-fashioned  (Jirl,’  Aldrich’s  ’Story 
of  a  Bad  Boy,’  some  of  W.  O.  Stoddard’s  books.  ’Helen's 
Babies.’  Mrs.  Cathcrwood’s  ’Story  of  Tonty.'  ’The  Iloosier 
Schoolmaster,  *  and  the  earlier  novels  of  Captain  King  arc  among 
tho  most  popular.  The  old  favorites  fairly  hold  their  own,  tho 
'David  Copperfield,'  because  it  was  in  two  volumes,  met  the 
fnto  accorded  to  two-volume  novels,  and  was  neglected.  Mr. 
Hutchins  tells  us  that  the  farmers'  families  took  a  special  inter¬ 
est  in  Jacob  Riis's  ’  How  tho  Other  Half  Lives.'  ” 


MUSIC  AND  MEN  OF  CENIUS. 

ONE  of  tho  most  singular  phenomena  of  genius  is  he  total 
absence  of  any  appreciation  of  music  among  many  famous 
men  of  letters.  Andrew  I.ang,  in  fact,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
moat  poets  and  literary  men  hato  music,  confessing  that  for  his 
Own  purl  ho  can  "bear  a  song”  if  tho  words  are  pleasing,  and 
that  ho  is  touched  by  tho  refrain  of  Gregorian  chant  much  as  a 
dog  howls  when  certain  notes  arc  struck  on  tho  piano.  On  the 
whole,  ho  agrees  with  Dr.  Johnson,  who  spoke  of  music  as  "the 
least  disagreeable  of  sounds.” 

According  to  Mr.  Cunningham  Motfet,  who  writes  in  Music 
(January),  tho  absence  of  tho  musical  ear  is  not  an  intellectual 
but  a  cerebral  characteristic.  Mr.  Motfet  instances  the  case  of 
Gcnorul  Giant,  whoso  repugnanco  to  music  was  so  great  that  it 
caused  him  intenso  suffering  to  sit  through  a  grand  opera  or 
oven  to  hear  a  song.  His  common  reply  to  tho  question.  "  What 
ahull  I  sing?’*  was  tho  rather  dampening  one:  “Something 
short."  Cuthcrino  II.,  of  Russia,  after  trying  in  vain  tocultivate 
a  lovo  of  music,  said  that  to  her  it  was  "noise  and  nothing  but 
noise."  Tho  two  NapoleonH  also  found  it  difficult  to  tolerate 
music. 

'  Mr.  Moffat  agrees  with  Lang  that  many  men  of  letters  have 
hod  little  ear  for  music,  but  he  instances  among  the  music-lovers 
the  names  of  Gautier.  Dc  Musset,  and  a  large  proportion  of  tho 
English  and  Scottish  writers,  including  Shakespeare.  Milton, 
Coleridge,  Addison.  Goldsmith,  I)o  Q uinccy,  Moore.  Charles 
Reade,  Darwin,  and  even  Carlyle,  who  declares  music  to  be  "the 
speech  of  angels."  But  when  we  come  to  look  at  the  other  side 
of  tho  picture,  says  Mr.  Moffct,  wo  find  a  large  array  of  famous 
names : 

"Charles  Lamb  has  told  us  all  about  his  musical  capacities,  or 
incapacities,  in  his  essay  on 'Ears.’  He  was  apparently  desti¬ 
tute  of  whut  is  called  a  taste  for  music,  as  much  of  it  usually 
confused  him,  and  an  opera  was  merely  a  maze  of  sound  in  which 
ho  almost  lost  his  wits.  A  few  old  tunes  ran  in  his  head,  and 
now  and  then  tho  expression  of  a  sentiment,  tho  never  of  song, 
touched  him  with  rare  and  exquisite  delight.  He  has  told  us. 
however,  how  ho  reverenced  the  fineorgan  playing  of  Mr.  Novello 
and  admired  tho  equally  fine  singing  of  his  daughter. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  Macaulay  really  disliked  music  or  not. 
but  ho  certainly  cared  very  little  for  it  and  remembered  less. 
Writing  in  his  journal  for  June  14.  1*51,  in  giving  an  account  of 
a  dinner  at  Windsor  Castle  that  he  attended,  he  says-  ’The 
band  covered  the  talk  with  a  succession  of  sonorous  tunes.  “  The 
Campbell’s  Are  Coming”  was  one.'  To  this  his  biographer  and 
nephew.  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan,  adds  in  a  footnote:  'This  is 
tho  only  authentic  instance  on  record  of  Macaulay's  having 
known  one  tunc  from  another.’ 

’’  Doan  Stanley  had  absolutely  no  car  for  music :  he  really  de¬ 
tested  it  as  much  as  General  Grant  did.  and  fled  from  it  when  he 
could.  Prof.  Max  Muller  in  a  recently  published  hook  quotes  him 
as  saying  to  Jenny  Lind  after  she  bad  sung  Handel’s'  I  Know  That 


My  Redeemer  Livcth  ' ;  '  You  know  I  dislike  music  ;  1  don’t  know 
what  people  mean  by  admiring  it.  I  am  very  stupid,  tone  deaf, 
as  others  arc  color-blind.  But.’  he  added  with  some  warmth.  '  to¬ 
night  when  from  a  distance  I  heard  you  singing  that  song  1  had 
an  inklingof  what  people  mean  by  music.  Something  camcovcr 
me  which  I  had  never  felt  l>cforc ;  or.  yes,  I  had  felt  it  once  be¬ 
fore  in  my  life.'  Jenny  Lind  was  all  attention.  ‘Some  years 
ago.'  he  continued.  '  I  was  at  Vienna,  and  one  evening  there  was 
a  tattoo  before  the  palace  performed  by  four  hundred  drummers. 
I  felt  shaken,  and  to-night,  while  listening  to  your  music,  the 
same  feeling  came  over  me  ;  I  felt  deeply  moved. '  '  Dear  man,' 
she  added,  '  I  know  he  meant  it.  and  a  more  honest  compliment  1 
never  received  in  all  my  life.' 

"Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  was  also  entirely  lacking  in 
musical  taste.  Speaking  of  this  defect,  ho  says:  'I  can  no  more 
remedy  it  than  1  could  make  my  mind  mathematical,  or  than 
some  other  men  could  enter  into  the  deep  delight  with  which  I 
look  at  a  wood  anemone  or  wood  sorrel.'  Charles  Kingsley  be¬ 
longed  to  the  same  class ;  he  liked  music  because  it  was  ‘such  a 
fine  vent  fi*  the  feelings.'  Henry  Buckle,  the  historian,  could 
not  tell  one  tune  from  another,  altho.  like  Macaulay,  he  had  a 
most  marvelous  memory  for  almost  everything  else.  He  onde 
acknowledged,  however,  thut  ho  was  moved  when  he  heard 
Liszt  play  in  Ixmdon.  Byron  had  no  car  for  music,  und  Rossetti 
found  the  art  ‘coni  unto  the  sense  of  pain.' 

“Shelley  had  a  voice,  it  is  said,  like  a  jieacock's.  and  Tennyson 
had  only  verbal  music  in  him.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  had  u  fine 
perception  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  but  had  so  poor  an  ear  for 
sound  that  he  could  not  even  catch  tho  simple  air  of  tho  British 
national  anthem.  Ho  was  also  deficient  in  time,  for  while  n 
member  of  a  volunteer  corps  ho  could  never  keep  step.  Dcun 
Hook  used  to  maintain  that  Handel's  '  Messiah  ’  had  turned  more 
sinners  to  righteousness  than  had  all  the  sermons  that  were  ever 
preached.  Yet  the  dean  himself  knew  only  two  tunes,  ’God 
Save  tho  Queen, '  and  the  other,  said  he.  '  I  don't  remember.'  " 


“THE  THEATRICAL  SYNDICATE.” 

HE  dominant  force  in  the  drama  of  to-day.  says  Mr.  Norman 
Hapgood.  is  the  "theatrical  trust.”  and  its  history  sounds 
like  that  of  a  melodrama  or  satirical  romance.  In  tho  new  In¬ 
ternational  Monthly  (Burlington.  Vt.  January).  Mr.  Hapgood 
gives  the  first  three  acts  of  this  play  "from  the  inside,"  and 
bolds  out  some  hopes  of  giving  us  the  other  two  acts — tho  decline 
and  fall— a  few  years  later.  Ho  writes : 

"During  tho  season  of  it  became  known  that  a  com¬ 

bination  was  being  formed  to  control  many  theaters.  The  spell¬ 
ing  of  the  names  of  some  of  the  member#  varies,  but  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  method  they  were:  Nixon  and  Zimmerman,  of  rhiladelphia ; 
Klaw  and  Erlangcr.  and  Havman  and  Frohman.  both  of  New 
York.  By  February  it  was  announced  that  thirty-seven  first- 
class  theaters  were  in  the  hands  of  the  syndicate.  To  each  of 
the  houses  thirty  weeks  of 'attractions'  were  to  be  guaranteed. 
The  essence  of  the  system,  from  that  day  to  this,  with  constantly 
increasing  scope  and  power,  has  been  that  the  theaters  take  only 
such  plays  as  the  syndicate  desires,  on  the  dates  which  it  desires, 
and  receive  in  return  an  unbroken  succession  of  companies,  with 
none  of  the  old-time  idle  weeks.  Another  inducement  to  the 
owners  of  theaters  was  the  promise  of  l*etter  terms  from  traveling 
managers  ;  but  the  actual  outcome  of  that  idea  is  not  so  clear." 

The  way  for  this  combination  was  paved  by  gaining  the  con¬ 
trol  of  a  number  of  strategic  points,  such  as  certain  theaters  of 
the  far  West  and  especially  of  the  principal  theaters  on  the  route 
from  Washington  to  New  Orleans : 

"Few.  if  any.  companies  can  afford  to  jump  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  those  two  cities,  so  with  the  best  houses  in  Richmond. 
Norfolk.  Columbia.  Atlanta,  Montgomery,  and  Mobile  in  their 
hands.  Klaw  and  Erlangcr  were  practically  masters  of  that  ter¬ 
ritory.  Later  they  obtained  similar  power  over  the  route  coming 
down  from  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania  through  Tennessee,  until  they 
could  dictate  to  companies  wishing  to  go  from  Pittsburg.  Cincin¬ 
nati.  or  Chicago  to  New  Orleans.  A  Southern  manager,  named 
Grccnwall.  tried  to  get  enough  theaters  to  keep  New  Orleans  open 
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from  the  North,  but  failed.  The  first  of  the  large  cities  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  controlled  was  Philadelphia,  where  the  theaters  were  in  the 
power  of  Nixon  and  Ztmmermau  ;  and  at  first  the  most  the  syn¬ 
dicate  could  do  was  to  shut  a  company  out  of  the  yuakcr  City; 
but  now  a  number  of  citicsof  almost  equal  importance  arc  barred. 
To  lie  practically  controlled,  a  city  need  not  have  all  of  its  thea¬ 
ters  in  the  hands  of  the  syndicate.  If  the  routes  approaching  it 
are  dominated,  the  power  is  almost  equally  complete.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  for  instance,  lias  an  independent  theater,  the  California, 
but  few  companies  from  the  Hast  can  afford  to  go  to  the  Pacific 
coast  without  playing  in  such  places  as  iK-nver.  Salt  Lake  City, 
Omaha,  Toledo,  New  Orleans,  St.  Paul.  Minneapolis.  Kansas 
City,  in  all  of  which  towns  the  leading  theaters  are  under  syndi¬ 
cate  control.  When  it  is  remembered  that  most  of  these  areonc- 
wcek  stands,  the  difficulty  of  getting  along  without  them  will  be 
obvious.  Control  of  the  one-night  stands,  especially  in  the  rather 
unprofitable  South,  is  less  mqiortant  for  the  better  class  of  com¬ 
panies,  but  to  be  shut  out  of  Cleveland,  for  instance,  where  no 
theater  of  any  kind  is  free,  means  much.  Detroit  and  Provi¬ 
dence  are  further  illustration*,  as  are  smaller  places  like  Utica. 
Syracuse,  Wilkesbarre,  Rochester,  Reading,  Lowell,  Mass., 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Jersey  City." 

The  grip  of  this  great  combination  was  fastened  more  and  more 
strongly  on  all  the  chief  cities,  say*  Mr.  Hapgood.  Managers 
tried  in  vain  to  organize  an  opposition.  Then  the  leading  actors, 
including  Francis  Wilson,  James  A.  Herne.  James  O'Neill,  Rich¬ 
ard  Mansfield,  and  Mrs.  Fiske,  drew  up  an  agreement  not  to  l»ook 
through  the  syndicate :  but  with  that  characteristic  commercial 
foxiness  to  be  expected  in  such  individuals,  "the  trust."  says  Mr. 
Moffct,  settled  the  matter  in  short  order  by  bribing  the  mainstay 
of  the  opposition  to  desert  liis  allies.  Of  one  actor  who  had  the 
temerity  to  maintain  his  munho<>d  ami  try  to  own  himself  the 
manager  of "  the  trust M  said : 

“Mr.  Wilson  was  a  shining  mark,  and  we  determined  to  make 
an  example  of  him  for  the  benefit  of  offenders." 

Mr.  Wilson,  however,  still  continued  to  live,  und  U-ar  arms 
against  the  combination ;  but  one  by  one  his  colleagues  fell  away, 
and  he  himself  finally  succumlied  to  n  tempting  offer.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  the  only  remaining  independent  actor  is  a 
woman— Mrs.  Fiske. 

As  to  the  effect  of  this  combination  on  the  life  of  American 
drama,  Mr.  Hapgood  writes: 

"'  Pliroso '  was  one  of  the  poorest  melodramas  given  in  New 
York  for  a  long  time  ;  'The  Conquerors.'  one  of  the  coarsest  and 
dullest.  'The  Ghetto'  was  u  strong  play;  'Children  of  the 
(Ihetto,'  a  very  strong  one.  The  first  two  were  highly  praised 
and  constantly  talked  about  by  the  New  York  press;  the  last 
two  were  first  attacked  and  then  neglected.  Had  Charles  Froh- 
mun  produced  the  first  two,  he  would  have  been  reverently 
praised  for  high  ideals.  Had  I.icblcr  &  Company  produced  the 
last  two,  they  would  have  met  one  storm  of  condemnation  fol¬ 
low’d!  by  silence.  This  is  not  mainly  venality.  It  is  simply  that 
the  point  of  view  is  strict  toward  equals,  reverential  toward  mon- 
nrchs. 

"This  power  of  the  press  is  not  easily  exaggerated.  Para¬ 
graphs  all  over  the  country,  for  u  solid  year,  assured  feverish 
attention  to  Maude  Adams’s  Juliet.  Any  item  about  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Frohman  is  eagerly  quoted  everywhere.  If  he  pro¬ 
duced  the  worst  play  ever  seen,  it  would  not  receive  the  abuse 
heaped  upon  Mr.  Zangwill’s  powerful  drama.  If  he  produced 
'Griffith  Davenport, '  the  critics  would  shake  themselves  into 
alertness  for  its  good  points,  whereas  for  Mr.  Herne  they  ex¬ 
pressed  the  sufferings  caused  by  what  they  deemed  its  dulness. 
Now,  the  New  York  papers  aro  seen  by  perhaps  twelve  million 
people,  including  the  newspaper  men  all  over  the  country.  A 
syndicate  attraction  is  put  into  New  York  just  as  soon  as  it  has 
l>ccn  'tried  on  tho  dog.'  It  then  becomes  known  through  the 
luml.  A  non-syndicate  production. like  'Arizona.'  may  have  to 
wait  a  year  or  more  before  it  can  get  into  New  York  at  all,  and 
until  it  dt>es  it  loses  the  immense  help  of  the  New  York  press. 
Your  man  in  Troy,  with  a  salary  of  twelve  dollars  a  week,  is  the 
type  of  the  theater-goer  through  the  country.  If  he  has  three 


•shows'  to  choose  from  during  a  certain  week,  he  spends  his 
dollar  on  the  one  he  has  heard  of.  He  would  have  heard  of  '  The 
Christian  '  even  had  it  never  been  in  New  York,  but  'Arizona,' 
'Griffith  Davenport.'  and ‘The  Royal  Box,'  would  be  playing  a 
dangerous  game  to  go  to  such  towns  before  n  New  York  run  had 
made  the  idea  of  them  familiar.  They  would  be  deserted  for  the 
familiar  names." 


GEORGE  SAND  IN  HER  LETTERS. 

N  the  letters  of  George  Sand  that  appear  in  fhe  Revue  de 
Paris  (December  i)  a  new-born  grandchild  is  the  center  of 
interest.  M.  Edouard  Rodriques,  to  whom  most  of  the  letters 
are  addressed,  was  a  man  of  large  wealth  nud  noble  character. 
To  him,  "accustomed  to  the  happiness  of  being  u  grandfather." 
she  prattles  fearlessly  of  her  "puerile  delights  "  in  caring  for  tho 
little  grandson  who  lias  made  his  appearance.  But  the  letters 
do  not  consist  entirely  of  pictures  of  domestic  felicity ;  they  touch 
upon  all  subjects,  art.  literature,  and  |s»litics.  Here,  for  instance, 
is  her  account  of  the  production  of  "Spiridion  " : 

"•Spiridion’  was  written  in  Majorca,  in  a  ruined  cli&teau.  be- 
tween  two  oceans .  the  scene  was  magnificent,  the  winter*  fright¬ 
ful.  Our  chateau  contained  three  apartments,  und  it  was  ex- 
p«»sod  to  nil  the  winds  that  blow.  I  was  there  with  Chopin  and 
my  children.  My  *>n  was  ill  front  his  too  rupid  growth,  und 
Chopin  ill  from  Ins  birth,  ala*!  Wo  had  heard  that  the  climuto 
was  an  eternal  spring,  and  thither  1  took  my  invalids.  But  we 
encountered  snow  and  ice.  ten»|>ests,  inundations,  and  almost 
famine.  It  was  u  grand  retreat  nevertheless,  and.  ill  us  he  was. 
Chopin  com|»»wd  many  beautiful  things.  '  Spiridion  *  was  in¬ 
spired  by  these  surroundings,  just  as  it  happened." 

One  of  M.  Rodrique*' s  proteges  was  a  talented  boy.  Francis 
Laur.  in  whom  George  Sand  felt  a  warm  interest.  She  bud  made 
him  known  !«•  Ins  generous  patron,  who  was  providing  the  means 
for  his  education.  In  her  letters  to  and  about  this  boy  is  plenty 
of  material  for  a  lovely  idyl  that  would  vie  with  one  of  her  own 
exquisite  productions  hi  that  line.  Her  letters  to  this  youth  are 
nil  aglow  with  kindness  and  wisdom.  As  a  single  example,  read 
this  extract  from  what  she  lias  to  say  when  lie  writes  to  inform 
her  that  he  lias  fallen  desperately  in  love  : 

"What,  stupid'  on  the  eve  of  your  examinations  you  |>crniit 
yourself  to  full  in  h»vc'  Go  then,  it  is  a  serious  fault  You 
must  resist  alike  your  senses  and  your  imagination;  you  must 
perform  the  impossible ;  but  it  is  not  impossible,  for  what  you 
feel  is  not  love.  The  heart  has  nothing  to  do  with  It.  Do  you 
know  what  love  is?  It  is  a  complete,  ardent  friendship.  The 
attraction  that  doe*  not  rcjxrsc  u]*»n  nil  immense  affection  is  a 
mere  physical  need,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  an  adonlioiit 
a  vague  appetite  thut  may  full  upon  the  first  object  at  hand. 
Recover  your  reason  and  will :  work,  reach  the  requisite  summit 
of  knowledge,  and  you  can  philosophize  later  on  the  nothingness 
of  human  acquisitions.  Take  vour  place  in  society,  on  the  grand 
road  that  has  been  opened  to  you.  where  you  will  be  able  to  be 
u  son.  a  lover,  and  a  man— three  things  that  you  can  not  beat 
present,  since  you  can  not  support  your  mother,  take  a  wife,  and 
choose  a  career  without  exposing  yourself  to  chances  that  will 
crush  you.  and  to  a  blame  that  will  stifle  you.  .  .  .  Since  you 
comprehend  how  important  it  is  to  leave  your  college  crowned 
with  honors,  do  not  permit  yourself  to  be  distracted  by  any  more 
reveries.  There  is  only  one  thing  that  is  certain  in  life,  and  that 
is  that  to  live  requires  courage.” 

Francis  decided  to  follow  her  advice,  mid  later  fulfilled  her 
expectations. 

While  thus  engaged  in  ministering  to  the  needs  of  others. 
George  Sand  never  relaxes  her  literary  labors.  But  in  the  midst 
of  these  labors  a  cruel  calamity  ensued:  her  grandson,  the  little 
Marc,  "who  had  been  growing  like  a  rosebud,"  was  suddenly 
stricken,  and  the  grandmother  utters  this  cry  of  anguish  j 

"My  friend.  I  have  just  come  from  Merac.  shattered  by  fatigue 
and  grief.  Our  poor  infant  is  dead.  My  son  is  broken,  and  his 
wife  also.  They  have  promised  me  to  have  courage,  and  I,  who 
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have  none  myself,  imparted  it  to  them.  Do  not  be  disquieted 
about  me.  I  will  bear  all,  since  it  must  be.  Love  me  well.” 

Her  domestic  happiness  was  not.  however,  permanently  de¬ 
stroyed  by  this  bereavement.  Another  child  replaces  the  lost 
cherub,  and  her  concluding  letters  to  M.  Rodriques  breathe  only 
joy  and  satisfaction. — Translation  nui.lt  for  Tim  Literary 
Digest. 


MR.  CODKINS  REMINISCENCES  OF  AMERI¬ 
CAN  JOURNALISM. 

R.  K.  L.  GODKIN,  who  bus  lately  retired  from  the  edi¬ 
torship  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  and  I  At  X at  ion 
after  a  journalistic  service  of  over  forty  years,  signalized  the  end 
of  the  year  and  of  his  newspajier  career  by  a  lengthy  article  in 
The  Evening  Post  (December  30).  in  which  he  gives  tome 
“  Reminiscences"  of  men  ami  events  during  that  period.  What 
he  say  ft  about  early  and  later  journalism  is  particularly  of  note, 
even  tho  it  may  to  many  seem  marked  by  a  pronounced  spirit  of 
pessimism.  Mr.  Godkin,  who  was  born  in  Ireland  and  obtained 
his  first  journalistic  experience  as  correspondent  of  the  London 
Daily  Xews  in  the  Crimea,  came  to  New  York  while  still  a 
young  man,  before  the  Civil  War.  lie  was  particularly  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  New  York  Tribune,  then  the  most  influential 
journal  in  America : 

"The  paper  was  an  institution  more  like  the  Comedic  Fran- 
false  than  anything  1  have  ever  known  in  the  journalistic  world. 
The  writers  were  all.  us  it  were,  partners  in  a  common  enter¬ 
prise,  and  Greeley,  tho  all-powerful,  was  simply  looked  upon  as 
primus  infer  pares.  He  was.  however,  adored  by  the  farmers 
in  New  England  and  in  the  Western  re  sene,  who  believed  he 
wrote  every  word  of  The  Tribune,  not  excepting  the  advertise¬ 
ments.  The  influence  of  such  a  journal  was  deservedly  high. 
Greeley  from  tho  very  outset  had  supplied  the  spirit  which  made 
the  paper  an  authority  in  the  land,  for  he  sacrificed  everything, 
advertisers,  subscribers,  and  all  else,  to  what  he  considered 
principle.  The  paper  would  probably  have  suffered  from  his 
want  of  education  and  general  knowledge,  if  he  had  not  sur¬ 
rounded  himself  with  writers  who  made  ample  amends  far  his 
defects.  It  must  lie  added,  however,  that,  as  the  years  rolled 
by,  sclf-conccit  grew  upon  him.  and  marie  the  end  of  his  career, 
in  some  sort,  a  tragedy." 

In  those  ante-bellum  days,  modern  democratic  journalism— not 
to  say  "yellow  journalism"-  had  not  arisen.  With  the  exception 
of  occasional  outbursts  of  vulgarity,  to  be  condoned  pgrhaj*  be¬ 
cause  of  tho  intensity  of  party  principle  in  that  period,  the  news, 
papers  were  edited  to  please  the  clergy,  the  professional  classes, 
nnd  tho  select  few.  But  the  elder  Bennett,  remarks  Mr.  Godkin. 
early  discovered  the  secret  that  far  more  profit  was  to  be  gained 
by  catering  to  the  tastes,  the  prejudices,  and  the  ignorance  of 
the  half-instructed  "  masses  "  than  in  high-class  journalism,  which 
still  cared  something  for  principles: 

"  Bennett  found  there  was  more  journalistic  money  to  be  made 
in  recording  the  gossip  that  interested  bar-rooms,  workshops, 
race-courses,  nnd  tenement-houses,  than  in  consulting  the  tastes 
of  drawing-rooms  and  libraries.  He  introduced,  too,  an  abso¬ 
lutely  new  feature,  which  has  had.  perhaps.  the  greatest  success 
of  all.  I  mean  the  plan  of  treating  everything  and  everybody  as 
somewhat  of  a  joke,  and  the  knowledge  of  everything  about  him. 
including  his  family  affairs,  as  something  to  which  the  public  is 
entitled.  This  was  immensely  taking  in  the  world  in  which  he 
sought  to  make  his  way.  It  has  since  been  adopted  by  other 
papers,  and  it  always  pays.  It  has.  indeed,  given  an  air  of  flip¬ 
pancy  to  tho  American  character,  and  a  certain  fondness  for 
things  that  elsewhere  are  regarded  as  childish,  which  every  for¬ 
eign  visitor  now  notices.  Under  its  influence  nearly  all  our  pub¬ 
lic  men  are  regarded  as  fair  objects  of  ridicule  by  opponents. 
This  is  also  true  of  most  serious  men.  whether  public  men  or  not. 
Even  crime  and  punishment  have  received  a  touch  of  the  comic. 
I  used  to  hear,  at  the  time  of  which  I  write,  that  Bennett's  edi¬ 
tors  all  sat  in  stalls,  in  one  large  room,  while  he  walked  up  and 


down  in  the  morning  distributing  their  parts  for  the  day.  To 
one  he  would  say.  ’Pitch  into  Grcclcv  ’  ;  to  another,  ‘Give  Ray¬ 
mond  hell ' ;  and  so  on.  The  result  probably  was  that  the  efforts 
of  Greeley  and  Raymond  for  the  elevation  of  mankind  on  that 
particular  day  were  made  futile.  By  adding  to  his  comic  depart¬ 
ment  wonderful  enterprise  in  collecting  news  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Bennett  was  able  to  realize  a  fortune  in  the  first  half 
of  the  century,  besides  making  a  deep  impression  on  all  ambi¬ 
tious  young  publishers. 

"The  steady  growth  of  the  Bennett  type  of  journalism,  which 
has  ever  since  continued,  and  its  effects  on  jiolitics  and  morals 
are  now  at  last  patent  In  all  the  free  countries  of  the  world, 
France,  America,  ami  Italy,  tho  in  a  less  degree  in  England,  it 
constitutes  the  great  juizzle  of  contemporary  political  philosophy. 
It  is  ever  substituting  fleeting  popular  passion  for  sound  policy 
and  wise  statesmanship.  Democratic  philosophers  and  optimis¬ 
tic  clergymen  are  naturally  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  modern 
press  is  what  the  modern  democratic  ]>ooplcs  call  for,  and  try  to 
make  out  that  it  is  the  work  «»f  a  few  wicked  newspajier  publish¬ 
ers.  But  the  solemn  truth  is  that  it  is  a  display  of  the  ordinary 
working  of  supjdy  and  demand.  Consequently,  all  discussions 
of  the  evils  of  the  press  usually  end  either  in  a  call  for  more 
Bible-rcadtng  in  the  schools,  or  in  general  despair." 

Mr.  Godkin’s  summary  of  present  conditions  is  dark,  yet  not 
wholly  so.  Not  only  in  politics,  he  says,  is  the  old  statesman  de¬ 
funct.  having  given  way  to  "the  adroit  manager  of  elections."  but 
in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  realms  "  press  and  pulpit  have  both 
declined.”  "The  press  has  ceased  to  exert  much  influence  on 
public  opinion,  and  the  pulpit  has  become  singularly  and  sadly 
demagogic.”  According  to  his  observation,  men  of  ability  sel¬ 
dom  enter  either  profession  now.  Yet  be  sees  some  rays  of  light 
in  the  present  darkness : 

"I  think  the  progress  made  by  the  colleges  throughout  the 
country,  lug  or  little,  both  in  the  quality  of  tho  instruction  and  in 
the  amount  of  money  devoted  to  Ix-dcw,  laboratories,  and  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  of  all  kind*,  is  something  unparalleled  111  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  civilised  world.  And  the  progress  of  the  nation  gen¬ 
erally  in  all  the  arts,  except  that  of  government— in  science,  in 
literature,  in  commerce,  in  invention— is  something  unpreced¬ 
ented.  and  incomes  daily  more  astonishing.  How  it  is  that  this 
splendid  pmgr«»ft  does  not  drag  politic*  on  with  it,  1  do  not  pro¬ 
fess  to  know.  One  reason.  I  fear,  is  that  we  have  got  into  the 
way  of  taking  material  prosperity  for  g«K»d  government— a  de¬ 
lusion  of  which  the  bosses  take  advantage,  and  which  to  most  men 
is  the  sweetest  delusion  possible.  There  is  no  such  fosterer  of 
indifference  to  politics  as  a  good  bank  account.” 


NOTES. 

A  HOOK  of  charming  “Child  Verse"  by  Father  Tabb  has  lately  been  pub- 
Itched.  The  poems  are  both  grave  and  gav,  and  include  some  religious 
child-poems  of  quaint  and  exceptional  beauty. 

TH».  Union  Theological  Seminary  (Presb.)  in  Sew  York  Is  about  to  es- 
tend  Its  work  along  university  lines.  It  seems  a  rather  grotesque  misuse 
of  words  to  say  that  this  theological  faculty  is  to  become  a  "theological 
university."  as  a  New  York  weekly  calls  it.  but  in  its  own  field  it  is  to  do 
work  of  a  strictly  university  grade,  such  as  is  done  by  the  theological  facul¬ 
ties  of  the  German  universities.  New  chair*  are  to  be  established  and  emi¬ 
nent  scholars  secured  as  lecturers. 

Kiruxc.  it  seems,  turns  to  beneficent  account  the  widespread  desire  to 
possess  his  autograph.  The  Philadelphia  Rtt*r4  tells  of  a  West  Phlladel- 
phia  girl  who  sent  a  modest  request  for  an  autograph,  enclosing  a  stamped 
and  addressed  envelope,  as  is  her  wont.  Says  the  /freer  J  •  "In  reply  she 
received  a'printed  slip  from  Mr.  Kipling's  secretary  setting  forth  in  brief 
that  Mr.  Kipling  would  be  pleased  to  furnish  his  autograph  upon  payment 
of  %,  *»  to  any  charity  which  the  collector  might  prefer,  a  receipt  for  which 
should  immediately  be  sent  to  Mm.  She  donated  the  sum  to  the  Children's 
Country  Week  Association,  forwarded  the  receipt  to  Mr.  Kipling,  and  the 
other  day  she  received  the  autograph." 

At  the  recent  Founder’s  Day  meeting  of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pitts- 
burg.  Miss  Cecilia  Beaux  was  awarded  the  first  prirc  and  declared  to  be 
the  greatest  living  woman  painter  by  the  international  Jury  artists.  In  be¬ 
stowing  the  priie.  Mr.  William  M.  Cha*e,  of  New  York,  said  :  "  Miss  Beaux 
is  cot  only  the  greatest  living  woman  painter,  but  the  best  that  has  ever 
lived.  Miss  Beaux  has  done  away  entirely  with  the  idea  of  sex  in  art. 
Our  country  is  just  entering  a  new  and  successful  era  in  matters  of  taste. 
I  can  assure  you  that  the  art  feature  of  the  nation  as  promoted  by  her  ar¬ 
tists  will  not  be  fonnd  wanting  or  weak.  We  are  happy  to  be  offered  the 
opportunity  to  place  works  side  bv  side  with  the  best  the  world  knows  ’ 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION. 


A  FRENCH  PRIZE  CUP  FOR  AERONAUTS. 

ME  Paris  Aero  Club,  which  numbers  among  iis  members 
many  of  the  young  French  nobility,  has  just  offered  a  prize 
cup  to  lx;  competed  for  by  aeronauts.  This  ha*  already  stimu¬ 
lated  adventurous  balloonists  to  exertion,  and  may  do  a  real  ser¬ 
vice  to  science,  since  exploration  and  investigation  of  the  upper 
uir  is  now  much  needed  in  meteorology.  M.  W.  dc  Konvielle 
tells  us  in  /.</  Stint,  e  l liu.tr  St  (December  ife)  something  of  the 
aerial  cup  contests  just  inaugurated,  lie  says 

“The  prize  cup  for  aeronaut*  proposed  in  September.  i*>n.  by 
a  member  of  the  Aero  Club,  to  become  tn  September,  the 

property  of  the  aeronaut  who  has  made  the  longest  trip  between 
those  two  dates,  starting  from  Paris,  has  been  already  competed 
for  four  times  in  six  weeks,  and  has  been  carried  off  three  times 
successively ;  first,  by  the  Comte  do  la  Vaulx  and  M.  Mallet ; 
second,  by  M.  Farmann  and  M.  Hermile;  third,  by  the  Comte 
do  Castillon,  M.  St.  Victor,  and  M.  Mallet.  Tlx;  lirst  were 
stopped  by  the  ocean  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rochefort,  the  sec¬ 
ond  by  the  Mediterranean  near  Aix,  and  the  third  near  Verier- 
buk.  in  Sweden.  The  distances  traversed  in  these  different 
records  were  increasingly  large.  The  Comte  de  Vaulx  was  satis¬ 
fied  with  400 kilometers  [2*9  miles),  M.  Farmann  went  nearly  *■»» 
kilometers  1 37 1  miles),  and  the  Comte  de  Castillon  nearly  i.yu 
kilometers  (•**»/»  miles),  crossing  the  North  Sea  and  the  sound 
on  the  way.  This  progress  is  remarkable.  *It  shows  that  we  arc 
only  at  tile  loginning  of  surprises,  even  if  the  competitors  do  not 
exceed  the  limits  of  what  it  is  possible  to  do  without  exposing 
life  too  seriously. 

"The  Aero  Club  celebrated  the  victory  of  the  Comte  de  Custil- 
lon  and  M.  Maurice  Mallet  by  a  banquet  given  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Comte  de  Dion.  More  thau  one  hundred  nu  mbers 
were  present,  as  well  as  some  invited  guests,  among  whom  were 
M.  Triboulct.  general  secretary  of  the  French  Society  of  Aerial 
Navigation . 

"Having  learned  that  M.  Junsscn.  the  astronomer,  had  made 
choice  of  M.  Mallet  to  tnkcchargc  of  his  next  scientific  ascension, 
for  the  reason  that  he  had  made  the  Ixrst  record  for  the  cup,  the 
Aero  Club  voted  to  place  at  the  illustrious  astronomer’s  disposal 
a  fine  new  balloon  which  the  society  ha*  just  constructed 

"This  ascension  will  lie  carried  out  in  a  short  time  It  will  be 
only  the  third  of  its  kind,  but  it  will  not  be  the  last,  for  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Exposition  will  give  nn  impulse  to  experiment,  nnd 
the  Aero  Club  has  collected  funds  for  a  series  of  fifty  trips,  of 
which  a  great  numl>cr  will  doubtless  break  the  record  and  carry 
off  the  cup.  which  is  destined  to  lx*  celebrated.  It  will  have  a 
history  of  which  we  now  know  only  the  first  chapter*.  May  it 
never  become  tragic ! " 

The  author  gives  us  a  few  particulars  of  the  record-breaking 
voyage  of  Castillon  and  Mallet,  from  which  it  appear*  that  when 
their  balloon,  the  "Centaur,"  descended  in  a  Swedish  forest  on 
the  night  of  October  1-3, 1*99.  the  two  aeronauts,  after  wander¬ 
ing  ubout  for  some  time,  stumbled  upon  the  hut  of  a  wisslman. 
The  good  man  nnd  his  family  were  overjoyed,  lxtlieving  the  bal¬ 
loon  and  its  navigator*  to  lx-  the  far-famed  Andrce  expedition  !• 
Probably  that  ill-fated  air-ship  was  the  only  one  that  the  Swedish 
peasants  had  ever  heard  of.  We  are  told  that  the  trip  lusted 
nearly  twenty-four  hours  and  that  the  altitude  varied. by  nearly 
two  miles.  Thus  the  opportunities  for  scientific  investigation 
offered  by  such  a  trip  a*  this,  where  the  observers  actually  oc¬ 
cupy  the  balloon,  arc  still  superior  to  tlx.se  presented  by 
eallcd  "sounding-balloons-  where  the  observer  stays  on  the 
ground  and  sends  up  his  balloon  with  self-registering  apparatus, 
"taking  soundings"  of  the  upper  air  in  something  the  same  fash¬ 
ion  as  the  marine  investigator  takes  them,  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion.  of  the  deep  sea.  The  inventors  of  this  method  of  aerial 
investigation.  Messrs.  Hermitte  and  Bcsan«,-on.  still  hold  the 
record,  but  altho  they  and  their  scientific  brethren  have  brought 
out  some  interesting  facts,  the  best  method  of  exploring  the 


upper  air.  M.  dc  Fonvicllc  thinks,  is  to  go  there  oneself  ;  and  so 
the  Aero  Club,  with  its  record-breaking  and  its  cup  contests,  may 
be  regarded  as  really  accomplishing  something  of  value  to 
science. —  Jramlation  madt  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


LONG-DISTANCE  PHONOGRAPHS. 

1IE  combinations  of  telephone  and  phonograph  invented  by 
M.  Dussaud  in  France  continue  to  attract  attention  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  altlio  we  have  yet  seen  none  of  them 
in  this  country.  Some  of  the  inventions  of  the  French  electrician 
have  already  been  described  and  illustrated  in  these  columns. 
According  to  M.  Emile  Gautier,  who  contributes  a  leading  article 
on  the  subject  to  ]  ,t  S.itmt  J'r,iH(aise,  the  mutter  is  now  in 
practical  shape.  Some  combination  of  the  phonograph  with  the 
telephone  receiver  w  ill  henceforth  play  a  prominent  part  in  our 
houses  and  offices.  Says  M.  Gautier: 

“By  combining  the  phonograph  and  telephone  under  peculiar 
conditions  M.  Dussaud  ha*  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  following 
practical  results : 

"1.  The  registration  of  a  telephonic  message  transmitted  over 
a  distance  a*  great  a*  1,000  kilometers  (<>3 1  miles). 

•  The  registration  of  music,  vocal  or  instrumental,  trans¬ 
mitted  from  one  end  of  Baris  to  the  other. 

"3.  The  registration  of  a  lecture  or  sermon,  by  means  of  a 
transmitter  hidden  underneath  the  sjx>aker‘s  desk  or  chair. 

"4.  The  registration  of  n  telephonic  communication  even  in  the 
absence  of  the  jxtm.ii  called.” 

M.  Gautier  calls  csjxxial  attention  to  this  last  point.  With  one 
of  the  new  instrument*,  he  says,  when  wo  telephone  to  any  one, 
it  makes  no  difference  whether  he  is  at  home  or  not.  If  he  is 
absent,  the  message  will  lx*  received  and  registered  by  a  phono¬ 
graph,  which  will  repeat  it  to  him  faithfully  when  he  returns 
In  M.  Dussaud 's  invention  the  |x-r*on  at  one  end  of  the  telephone 
line  is  able  to  set  in  motion,  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  the  reg¬ 
istering  npiKirntus.  and  to  stop  it  when  he  has  finished  talking 
The  Dussaud  telephone  hasfor  its  object,  according  tothc  writer, 
the  following  results: 

"  1.  To  register  nnd  preserve  telephone  messages  in  mutcrinl 
form. 

"3.  To  register  them  even  in  the  absence  of  the  person  called, 
who  can  thus  hear  the  message  on  his  return, 

"3.  To  register  in  permanent  form  orders,  instructions,  and 
administrative  directions. 

"4.  To  register  news,  information,  and  articles  sent  to  the 
agencies  of  newspaper*. 

"5.  To  register  political,  judicial,  or  other  debates,  by  means 
of  several  transmitters  connected  to  one  or  more  receivers. 

"6.  To  register  with  the  suliscribcrs  to  n  theatrophonc  the 
musical  w<*rk*  that  they  hear,  which  they  may  thus  reproduce  at 
pleasure." 

M.  Dussaud  has  attained  these  results,  says  M.  Gautier,  by 
studying  the  conditions  of  the  electrical  transmission  of  sound, 
w  ith  reference  both  to  the  transmitting  ami  the  receiving  station. 
To  quote  again : 

"In  the  first  place,  he  has  increased  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
transmitter  by  utilizing  the  principles  that  govern  the  action  of 
sonorous  waves  on  one  or  nx-re  of  the  membranes  of  a  micro- 
phone  and  on  one  or  Imth  faces  of  these  membranes. 

"He  has  also  increased  the  sensitiveness  of  the  receiver  by 
utilizing  the  principles  that  govern  the  action  of  an  electromagnet 
each  of  whose  poles  acts  on  a  vibrating  plate ;  the  sonorous 
waves  received  on  both  faces  of  each  of  these  vibrating  plates 
being  converged  by  as  many  tulx*s  on  the  same  point  of  a  very 
perfect  phonograph." 

All  this,  the  writer  insists,  is  not  mere  theory,  for  M.  Dus- 
saud’s  instruments  have  been  constructed  and  exhibited  in  pub¬ 
lic.  The  results  attained  in  one  of  these  public  demonstrations 
are  thus  described : 

"M.  Dussaud  used  only  two  cells,  with  a  resistance  equal  to  a 
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circuit  of  500  kilometers  [310  miles].  He  thus  showed  to  a  re¬ 
markable  degree  the  clearness  of  transmission  and  the  possibil- 
ity  reproducing  his  messages  phonographic-ally  as  many  times 
as  desired,  even  in  the  absence  of  the  correspondent.  The  ex¬ 
periment  was  made  with  various  musical  instruments  .  .  .  with 
imitations  of  the  cries  of  various  animals,  and  also  with  the 
human  voice.  .  .  .  Great  applause  was  given  in  particular  to  the 
great  air  from  'Samson  and  Delilah  '  transmitted  tclephonieally 
375  miles  and  reproduced  phonographically  with  scarcely  any 
sacrifice  of  the  delicacy  and  crystalline  purity  of  the  singer's 
voice  or  of  its  skilful  shading. "—Translation  made  for  The 


nimseii.  and  the  other  class  similar  in  method  to  algebraic  for¬ 
mulas.  .  .  .  All  of  Griffith's  methods  are  arithmetical,  however, 
and  many  of  them  are  curiosities  to  the  mathematicians,  who  are 
at  a  loss  to  discover  how  he  came  upon  them." 


DANCERS  OF  ELECTROLYSIS 

HE  word  "electrolysis,"  which 


n  our  works  on  physics 
A  means  chemical  decomposition  by  the  agency  of  an  electric 
current,  has  come  in  popular  language  to  signify  the  corrosion  of 
metals  in  the  soil,  due  to  such  decomposition.  The  real  electro¬ 
lysis.  which  is  the  splitting  up  of  the  salts  of  the  soil  into  their 
chemical  constituents,  is  lost  sight  of;  but  the  effects  produced 
by  those  constituents  when  they  attack  our  gas-pipes  are  not  to 
be  overlooked.  Hence  a  transfer  in  the  popular  meaning  of  tho 
word.  But  whatever  the  word  may  mean,  the  fact— the  eating 
away  of  underground  metallic  objects— is  patent  and  is  fast  be- 


THE  LATEST  MATHEMATICAL  PRODIGY. 

T  IGHTNING  calculators  used  to  excite  interest  chiefly  among 
mathematicians;  but  they  are  now  equally  interesting  to 
psychologists,  who  have  attained  considerable  insight  into  their 
methods.  The  boy  prodigy,  who  makes  his  appearance  now  and 
again,  has  a  prodigious  "head  for  figures  “and  a  phenomenal 
memory,  and  often  great  ingenuity  in  devising  "short  cuts"  and 
abridged  processes,  of  which  he  makes  use  often  without  being 
able  to  explain  them.  These  facts  are  once  more  illustrated  by 
tho  case  of  Arthur  F.  Griffith,  who  exhibited  his  powers  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Psychologists  at  New  Haven 
Says  tho  Boston  7  run  sc  rip!  ( December  39!.  in  its  account  of  this 
event : 

"There  lias  not  Ix-cn  another  such  case  discovered  in  the  last 
fifty  years,  and  its  discussion  has  been  one  of  the  events  of  the 
sessions.  .  .  .  Griffith  has  such  a  command  of  figures  that  he  can 
multiply  sets  of  four-place  numbers  by  three-place  numbers  in 
three  seconds,  and  four-by-four-place  numliers  in  four  seconds. 
He  extracts  tho  cube  root  of  nine-place  numbers  in  three  seconds 
anil  tho  square  root  of  even  ten-place  number*,  in  three-  seconds. 
Given  twenty  seconds  and  lie  will  square  a  number  running  into 
tho  trillions,  and  in  twenty  minutes’  mental  calculation  will 
multiply  three  sets  of  figures  tho  total  of  which  will  reach  a 
dccilllon.  Ho  has  also  a  prodigious  memory  for  all  kinds  of 
numerical  arrangements.  Anything  that  has  a  number  connected 
with  it  never  slips  his  memory,  and  he  can  repent  accurately  sets 
of  problems  given  him  to  solve  years  afterward." 

Griffith  is  about  twenty  yearsold,  we  are  told,  and  was  born  on  a 
farm  in  Milford.  Inti.  Ho  showed  an  unusual  power  of  counting 
when  an  infant,  and  at  five  could  count  to  40.000.  comprehending 
tho  value  of  tho  numbers.  At  this  time  he  could  remember  the 
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number  of  grains  of  corn  fed  to  the  chickens  each  day  for  a  year 
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back.  To  quote  again : 

"At  ten  Griffith  went  to  school  and  studied  ten  years,  excelling 
In  all  kinds  of  arithmetic.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
university  professors  a  year  ago,  and  since  then  has  been  study¬ 
ing  under  their  tutelage.  At  twelve  Griffith  could  do  almost 
anything  in  simplo  multiplication,  and  at  that  age  had  developed 
short  methods  of  multiplication  for  himself.  At  the  present  time 
ho  knows  tho  multiplication  table  to  130.  and  about  two  fifths  of 
it  to  i.ooo,  the  squares  to  130,  the  cubes  to  100.  the  fourth  powers 
to  20,  and  many  fifth  powers.  He  also  knows  to  the  thirty-third 
powers  of  2  and  5.  He  can  factor  by  memory  to  1.500,  and  knows 
the  primes  to  a  much  higher  figure.  His  short  methods  are  for 
the  most  part  original,  and  cover  almost  every  case  that  could  be 
presented.  He  has  fifty  methods  for  multiplication,  of  which  he 
uses  such  as  fit  the  particular  case  in  hand,  choosing  his  method 
by  instinct  and  what  he  calls  the' feeling’  of  the  number.  He 
has  six  methods  for  addition,  six  for  division,  and  one  for  sub¬ 
traction.  Many  of  liis' short  cuts'  to  results  arc  marvelously 
rapid  of  practise.  Charts  showing  the  comparative  rapidity  of 
calculation  in  his  case  and  in  that  of  the  most  rapid  accountants 
on  difficult  sums  give  him  an  overpowering  advantage.  Thus, 
in  finding  the  fifth  power  of  994.  for  instance,  the  best  approved 
method  has  336  individual  processes,  while  Griffith  uses  but  13. 
carrying  those  in  his  head  and  giving  the  answer  before  the  user 
of  the  other  method  has  reached  his  second  step.  Griffith  has 
two  distinct  classes  of  rules  which  he  uses,  one  class  being  those 
of  the  ordinary  rapid  calculator,  most  of  which  he  discovered  for 


coming  a  danger.  In  an  article  on  tho  subject  in  ApfiUton't 
/\pu/ar  Siientt  Monthly  (January).  Hubert  S.  Wynkoop  writes 
as  follows : 

"Hidden  beneath  our  highways  lie  gas-pipes,  water-pipes, 
railway  tracks.  Edison  tul»cs.  cement-lined  iron  subway  ducts, 
and  lead-covered  cables  These  are  the  electrodes.  In  contact 
with  these  conductors  is  the  soil,  containing  an  electro!  yinblo 
salt — chlorid,  nitrate  or  sulfate  of  ammonia,  potash,  soda,  or 
magnesia,  generally.  In  the  presence  of  moisture  this  soil  be¬ 
comes  an  electrolyte,  or  salt  solution.  In  the  absence  of  electric¬ 
ity  no  appreciable  damage  occurs ;  but  the  passage  of  an  electric 
cnnvnt.  no  matter  how  small,  from  one  pipe  to  another  is  sure, 
sooner  or  later,  to  leave  its  traces  upon  the  positive  conductor  in 
the  f«*rm  of  a  decay  other  than  mere  oxidation.  It  is  to  this  de¬ 
cay  that  has  been  given  the  name  of  eUctrolysis  ;  so  that  when 
this  heading  appears  in  the  daily  press  or  in  technical  journals 
one  may  interpret  the  term  popularly  as  '  the  electrolytic  corro¬ 
sion  of  metals  buried  in  the  soil.' 

"To  produce  electrolytic  disintegration  of  pipes,  etc.,  on  a 
scale  grand  enough  to  cause  apprehension,  a  bountiful  source  of 
electricity  is  essential.  V n fortunately,  this  condition  is  not  lack¬ 
ing  to-day  in  any  town  in  which  the  usual  overhead  trolley  elec¬ 
tric  railway  is  in  operation.  This  system  of  electric  propulsion 
is  based  upon  the  use  of  a  'ground  return  ’ — that  is  to  say,  tho 
electricity  passes  out  from  the  power-house  to  the  bare  trolley 
wire,  thence  to  the  pole  on  the  roof  of  the  car.  thence  through 
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the  motors  to  the  wheels,  when  it  is  expected  to  return  to  the 
power-house  : >ia  the  rails. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  released  electricity  by  no 
means  confines  itself  to  the  rails  and  the  copper  return  feeders— 
legitimate  paths  provided  for  it.  It  avails  itself,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  what  may  be  termed,  for  brevity’s  sake,  the  illegitimate 
return— comprising  all  underground  electrical  conductors  except 
the  rails  and  return  feeders,  and  including  subterranean  water¬ 
courses,  sewers,  and  metallic  earth  veins." 

How  can  this  electrical  destruction  of  all  our  costly  systems  of 
underground  piping  be  prevented?  Of  course  one  way  would  be 
to  make  such  a  perfect  "legitimate"  return  circuit  through  the 
rails  that  there  would  lie  practically  no  "vagrant-'  current. 
There  have  been  many  attempts  to  do  this,  and  many  electricians 
still  believe  it  possible.  Mr.  Wynkoop  disagrees  with  them.  He 
says : 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  im|»*ssiblc.  from  a  financial 
standpoint,  to  provide  so  satisfactory  a  legitimate  return  that 
considerable  electricity  will  not  seek  a  path  through  pipe*.  cable 
covers,  etc.  ;  for.  in  order  to  confine  the  electric  current  to  the 
rails,  the  resistance  of  the  earth  and  its  contained  pipes  would 


copper  drip  pipi:  a»t»k  seventeen  iuv*  i  x et>*i  Mt  is  »»it  water  to 
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have  to  be  infinitely  greut.  and  this  condition  can  be  realitrd 
only  by  making  the  resistance  of  the  rail  infinitely  small  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  the  earth.  The  cost  of  arriving  at  this  condi 
lion  is  prohibitive,  und  the  improved  track  return  is.  ami  always 
must  bo,  a  palliative  merely,  not  a  cure." 

It  lias  also  been  suggested  that  as  the  injury  occurs  only  when 
the  current  leaves  the  metal,  the  attachment  of  a  conducting 
wire  to  the  affected  part  would  mend  matters.  This  would  be 
the  case  in  small  towns,  the  writer  thinks,  but  in  larger  places, 
where  the  system  of  conductors  is  complex,  the  evil  will  l*c  cured 
in  sjriIh  only  while  new  danger-points  constantly  develop.  An¬ 
other  suggestion  is  the  employment  of  an  auxiliary  dynamo  and 
system  of  wiring  for  keeping  the  polarity  of  all  buried  pipes 
negative ;  for  the  negative  pole  is  not  attacked.  This  is  also  ton 
difficult  a  problem  in  large  towns.  A  similar  remark  may  lie 
made  regarding  the  proposed  insulation  of  buried  pipes  with 
wood  or  terra  cotta.  Mr.  Wynkoop  liclicvcs  that  the  only  prac¬ 
ticable  palliative  would  be  the  employment  of  some  insulating 
lacquer— yet  to  lie  discovered.  Yet  this  would  give  only  partial 
relief.  Says  the  writer  again : 

“Supposing  that  we  discover  this  lacquer  or  this  alloy  and  by 
such  means  guard  against  damage  to  all  new  construction,  how 
are  we  to  care  for  the  metals  already  buried?  We  can  not  dig 
them  all  up  and  paint  them,  neither  can  wc  attempt  to  replace 
them  by  the  new  alloy.  I  do  not  see  that  the  state  of  the  art  to¬ 
day  presents  any  solution  of  the  difficulty  other  than  the  banish¬ 
ment  of  the  single-trolley  system.  None  of  the  electrical  reme¬ 
dies  (so-called)  offers  more  thun  partial  and  temporary  relief, 
and  the  chemical  field  is  just  beginning  to  be  explored." 

Mr.  Wynkoop's  concluding  paragraphs  are  decidedly  pessi¬ 
mistic: 

“This  condition  of  affairs  is  deplorable  :  for.  while  wc  may  not 
care  how  extensively  or  how  frequently  the  city  authorities  or 
the  private  corporations  arc  obliged  to  renew  their  underground 
metals,  we  arc  at  least  vitally  concerned  as  to  whether  the  stray 
electricity  is  endangering  our  steel  office  buildings,  our  bridges, 
our  water-supply,  our  immunity  from  conflagrations,  and  the 
safety  of  the  hundred  and  one  appliances  that  go  to  make  up  our 
modern  civilization. 

“Are  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  anchor  plates  going  to  pieces,  or 


arc  they  not  ?  Arc  the  elevated  railroad  structures  about  to  fall 
apart,  or  are  they  not?  The  consulting  electrical  engineer  says 
’Yes.’  the  railway  man  says  '.NV  The  municipal  authorities 

say  nothing.  '  When  doctors  disagree - ' 

"I  deem  it  doubly  unfortunate  that  so  much  valuable  brain 
energy  has  been  inefficiently  expended  in  the  discussion  of  elec¬ 
trolysis.  Each  writer  has  viewed  it  from  his  own  standpoint. 
Electrical  literature  has  acquired  in  this  way  a  series  of  views, 
interesting  and  instructive,  but  ulso  bewildering.  There  is  no 
composite  view,  such  as  might  Ik*  obtained  from  the  report  of  a 
commission  composed  of  a  technical  representative  of  each  of  the 
interests  affected.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  such  a  commis¬ 
sion  has  never  existed.  ’’ 


BRIDGES  OR  TUNNELS? 

HE  question  of  the  relative  merits  of  these  two  methods  of 
communication  between  the  opposite  banks  of  greut  rivers 
has  been  brought  prominently  into  public  notice  of  late  by  the 
protest  of  Controller  Colcrof  New  York  City,  against  pending 
schemes  f«>r  bridging  the  East  River,  and  his  advocacy  of  tun¬ 
nels  as  cheaper  and  better  substitutes.  The  engineering  side  of 
the  question,  which  is  the  only  one  that  concerns  this  department 
of  The  Litibabv  Iiiuest.  is  thus  briefly  viewed  from  opposing 
standpoints  in  The  Em  sintering  Srws: 

"To  back  up  bis  opposition  against  the  proposed  bridge  plans, 
and  to  support  his  plans  for  tunnels  ns  a  substitute,  Controller 
Colcr  secured  cxjiert  reports  from  Mr.  William  B.  Parsons,  M. 
Am.  S«ic.  C.  E..  chief  engineer  New  York  Rapid  Transit  Com¬ 
mission.  and  from  Mr.  J.  Vipond  I>avic*.  M.  Am.  S«k\  C.  E.,  one 
of  the  engineers  of  the  East  River  gas-tunnel,  and  of  the  pro¬ 
jected  Long  Island  Railway  tunnel.  Summarized  very  briefly 
these  rvjions  maintain  the  following  general  propositions:  (i) 
Tunnels  posses*  the  important  advantage  of  being  cheaper  t<» 
construct  and  maintain  than  bridges;  (a)  tunnels  require  no  pur¬ 
chase  of  cx|K-nsivc  real  estate  for  approaches,  ns  these  can  Ik* 
located  on  city  property  underneath  the  streets:  (3)  as  tunnels 
do  not  require  the  purchase  of  costly  real  estate  they  can  Ik*  run 
anywhere,  even  directly  across  the  city,  and  so  connect  with 
every  intersecting  transportation  line;  (4)  the  gradients  on  the 
apj>roachcs  arc  descending  in  the  case  of  tunnels,  and  ascending 
in  the  case  of  bridges,  and  trains  can  therefore  l*c  stand  more 
quickly  and  o|teratod  more  economically  in  the  former  cose ;  (5) 
tunnels  can  Ik-  built  more  quickly  thun  bridges ;  they  give  a  bet¬ 
ter  foundation  for  railway  tracks  und  permit  higher  speeds  ;  they 
can  Ik*  made  perfectly  dry  and  free  from  fog  and  weather  condi¬ 
tions;  (6)  the  material  beneath  the  East  River  is  rock  or  compact 
soil,  which  arc  especially  suitable  for  tunnel  construction;  (7) 
several  tunnels  can  Ik*  built  for  the  cost  of  one  bridge,  and  can 
be  distributed  at  several  different  points  along  the  river  front, 
thus  better  accommodating  the  traffic." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  engineers  of  the  city  department  of 
bridges  present  arguments  that  are  briefly  summarised  in  The 
Engineering  Sews  as  follows : 

"(1)  Subaqueous  tunnels,  such  as  would  be  required  under 
the  East  River,  would  lie  purely  experimental,  both  in  respect  to 
the  execution  of  the  work  and  their  operation;  (a)  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  construct  such  a  tunnel  so  as  to  render  it 
dry;  (3)  it  is  practically  impossible  to  locate  a  tunnel  under  the 
East  River  having  a  grade  that  would  permit  train  traffic,  and 
at  the  same  time  have  a  terminal  at  any  reasonably  accessible 
point  on  Manhattan  Island:  (4)  tofurnish  the  same  traffic  capac¬ 
ity  as  the  new  East  River  bridge  would  require  six  15-foot  tun¬ 
nels  and  two  2thfoot  tunnels,  which  would  cost  more  to  construct 
than  the  bridge:  (5)  tunnels  are  wholly  unfit  for  the  use  of  teams 
and  pedestrians.” 

Two  resolutions,  one  for  the  construction  of  bridges,  and  the 
other  to  make  surveys  and  studies  for  two  tunnels  l>efore  going 
on  with  the  bridge  work,  have  been  presented  in  the  Municipal 
Assembly,  which  has  referred  both  resolutions  to  the  proper  com¬ 
mittees.  These*  committees  are  holding  public  hearings  to  hear 
arguments  for  and  against  each  proposition.  The  result  will 
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probably  be  the  construction  of  sonic  of  the  proposed  bridges  and 
also  some  of  the  tunnels,  so  that  in  future  the  question  of  their 
comparative  merits  is  likely  to  he  settled  by  actual  trial. 

A  COMBINED  CAS-  AND  STEAM-ENGINE. 

N  the  steam-engine,  the  heat  of  moderately  slow  combustion 
is  applied  to  vaporise  water  in  bulk,  and  the  vapor  is  used 
to  drive  a  piston.  In  the  gas-engine  the  piston  is  moved  by  a 
minute  explosion,  or.  in  other  words,  by  the  sudden  expansion 
due  to  the  very  rapid  combustion  of  gas  mixed  with  air.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  The  Western  Eleet  r:\ian  (December  33).  an  engine 
combining  both  these  principles  has  been  devised  by  Prof.  V.  II. 
Emerson,  an  American  engineer  residing  in  Ottawa.  Ont..  who 
has  established  a  reputation  in  Canada  through  his  recent  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  process  for  the  conversion  of  sawdust  and  saw-mill 
refuse  into  calcium  carbid  for  the  production  of  acetylene  gas.  In 
his  new  engine,  water-spray  is  suddenly  converted  into  steam  by 
the  explosive  combustion  of  air  charged  with  carbonaceous  mat¬ 
ter.  The  mixture  is  exploded  by  electric  spark,  and  hence  ITo- 
fessor  Emerson  has  given  to  the  device  the  somewhat  misleading 
name  of  "hydro-electric  motor."  In  an  interview  quoted  by  the 
Canadian  correspondent  of  the  journal  already  named,  the  in¬ 
ventor  said : 

"The  principle  upon  which  my  motor  operates  is  equivalent  to 
building  a  lire  directly  in  a  vessel  of  water  ;  the  water,  taking  up 
the  entire  heat,  liecome*  expunded  into  steam,  ami  thus  produce* 
mechanical  energy  by  so  doing.  The  hot  gases  escaping  from 
the  smokestack  of  a  steam-boiler  or  the  high  temperature  of  the 
exhaust  of  a  gas-engine  is  entirely  obviated  by  my  system  of 
motor,  and  it  will  exceed,  in  |*>int  of  economy,  more  than  50  per 
cent,  of  the  best  steam-engine  practise. 

"In  order  that  the  operation  maybe  more  th«»roughly  under¬ 
stood.  I  may  state  that  atmospheric  nir  i*  charged  w  ith  carbona- 
ceous  matter.  This  mixture  i*  ignited  by  an  electric  current, 
producing  expansion  and  a  high  temperature.  At  this  instant  it 
is  brought  into  contact  with  water,  broken  into  minute  propor¬ 
tions.  the  water  lieing  converted  into  vapor  instantaneously, 
which  reduces  the  temperature  and  increases  the  pressure,  which 
acts  u|>oii  a  piston  and  is  converted  into  mechanical  power.  The 
whole  operation  is  automatic  and  continuous,  and  we  have  prac¬ 
tically  a  steam-engine  without  u  (toiler  or  exhaust  steam.  " 

The  following  additional  details  are  quoted  from  another  jtart 
of  the  interview: 

"  I  can  not  go  into  the  structural  details  concerning  the  motor, 
ns  I  have  not  yet  secured  patents.  I  have  designed  the  machine 
for  operating  my  carbonizing  machinery,  of  which  I  expect  to 
install  plants  throughout  the  country.  The  motor  may  be  used 
for  many  other  purposes,  such  as  operating  street-cars.  l»>ats. 
supplying  electric  light,  or  pumping  water  for  private  residences, 
and  as  a  motive  power  for  vehicles;  in  fact,  in  any  place  where 
n  powerful  motor  of  light  weight  is  required.  A  10  home-power 
motor,  ns  constructed  for  a  carriage  nr  boat,  would  not  exceed 
125  pounds  in  weight,  and  the  3  horse-power  machine  I  now  have 
in  operation  weighs  46  pounds,  but  in  this  I  have  not  attempted 
to  reduce  the  weight.  The  motor  o|>eratc*  at  a  moment's  notice 
by  connecting  a  lever  with  a  key.  which  puts  an  electric  battery 
in  circuit,  and  it  is  as  easily  controlled  as  a  steam-engine;  in 
fact,  when  once  started,  it  requires  no  further  attention." 


An  Alcohol  Motor.— Another  claimant  for  popular  favor 
among  the  various  kinds  of  motive  power  suitable  for  automo¬ 
biles  is  an  alcohol  motor,  which  is  said  to  be  popular  in  Russia. 
Says  The  Evening  Telegraph  (Philadelphia.  December  33): 
“Heavy  trucks  carrying  loads  of  four  and  five  tons  are  in  large 
use  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  with  power  derived  from 
alcohol  motors,  and  the  Russians  contend  that  as  compared  with 
products  of  petroleum  this  fuel,  while  giving  as  great  power  as 
any  that  have  been  used,  has  the  advantages  of  cleanliness  and 
absence  of  odor.  Petroleum  is  the  favorite  fuel  of  Paris,  another 
great  automobile  center,  tho  there  is  much  complaint  of  the 


fumes  accompanying  its  use.  But  its  advantages  are.  so  far, 
held  toofl-ct  its  drawbacks.  It  is  cheap,  and  it  is  easily  applied ; 
therefore  it  holds  its  own.  It  is  contended  by  St.  Petersburg, 
however,  that  alcohol  by  the  Villon  process  can  be  produced  even 
more  cheaply,  while  it  is  a  safer  thing  to  handle  than  petroleum. 
In  this  country,  we  fancy,  the  question  of  expcuftO  can  not  lie 
dismissed  as  easily  as  it  is  in  Russia,  for  unless  radical  changes 
arc  made  iu  our  internal-revenue  laws  alcohol  would  here  run  up 
a  heavier  bill  than  coul  oil.  Crude  ethyl  alcohol  could  be  made 
very  cheaply  here,  perhaps  as  cheaply  as  the  Russian  8  cents  a 
gallon,  if  the  law  did  not  stand  in  the  way ;  but  under  the  law 
it  costs  over  $2  a  gallon,  which  would  appear  to  l>c  prohibitive. 
But  there  is  no  telling  what  may  lx*  the  outcome  of  this  reform. 
At  present,  probably,  electricity,  in  one  or  another  of  its  applica¬ 
tions.  is  the  favorite  fuel  in  America,  but  we  are  quite  unpreju¬ 
diced  and  stand  ready  to  welcome  anything  that  is  found  to  lx* 
Ixttcr." 

WHY  SILK  AND  WOOL  ARE  EQUALIZERS  OF 

TEMPERATURE. 

T  appears  that  the  electrical  properties  of  certain  animal  tis¬ 
sues  were  given  to  them  for  a  purpose,  for  these  properties 
are  closely  connected  with  the  suitability  of  such  tissues  for  use 
as  a  protective  covering.  It  has  long  been  noted  that  silk  and 
wool,  both  animal  products,  become  electrified  by  friction,  while 
linen,  hemp,  and  cotton,  of  vegetable  origin,  are  totally  without 
electrical  properties.  The  well-known  French  physicist.  Charles 
Henry,  has  been  experimenting  to  see  whether  this  property  may 
not  Ikj  connected  in  some  way  with  the  ability  of  silk  mid  wool  to 
maintain  a  constant  temjx*raturc.  which  makes  them  so  useful  us 
clothing,  either  natural  or  artificial.  His  results  are  thus  com¬ 
municated  to  /.a  Mature  by  M.  Henri  Coupin  : 

"M.  Henry  tried  in  the  fir*t  place  to  increase  the  electric  prop¬ 
erties  of  *ilk  to  a  considerable  degree  and  nt  the  same  time,  if 
possible,  to  amplify  its  thermic  qualities;  he  succeeded  by  incor¬ 
porating  with  silk  a  neutral  preparation  that  had  no  effect  upon 
its  appearance.  The  electrical  properties  of  this  silk  were  much 
more  marked  than  those  of  ordinary  silk.  ...  It  was  found  that 
when  this  highly  electric  silk  is  heated  it  cool*  more  rapidly  than 
ordinary  silk,  and  when  it  is  cooled  it  cools  less  quickly  than  the 
ordinary  kind.  The  electric  properties  of  silk  thus  tend  to  assure 
constancy  of  tcmjx*rntiirc.  producing  cold  upon  elevation  of  tem¬ 
perature  ami  heat  uj*on  cooling, 

"M.  Henry  explains  the  mechanism  of  this  autothermic  regu¬ 
lation  by  means  of  electric  -discharge*.  When  tho  tissue  is 
heated,  the  air  included  in  the  interstices  expands;  it  thus  is 
forced  out  of  the  tissue,  rubs  against  it,  and  is  electrified  ;  being 
electrified  it  discharges  upon  the  tissue  ;  but  this  movement  de¬ 
termines  a  current  of  air  at  the  surface  of  the  tissue  and  conse¬ 
quently  a  cooling.  When  tho  tissue  is  cooled,  the  air  in  the  in¬ 
terstices  contract*,  and  thus  again  rubs  and  is  electrified  ;  it  then 
discharges  toward  its  point  of  departure.  The  air  thus  sets  up  a 
vibration,  and  prevents  the  access  of  cold  air  from  the  exterior, 
producing  a  relative  heating.  To  sum  up,  in  elcctrifiablc  tissue 
there  is  during  heating  a  tendency  to  cooling,  and  during  cooling 
a  tendency  to  heating. " —  Translation  ma.ie  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 

SCIENCE  BREVITIES. 

Is  ■  paper  read  before  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Health,  we  are 
assured  by  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Minneapolis  Timrt  (December  8)  that 
pare  sand  is  recommended  to  dyspeptics.  Says  the  editor  1  “  What  we  all 
need,  says  the  gentle  doctor,  is  grit -the  real  grit  that  is  furnished  by  the 
silica  in  the  sand.  To  k*<  that  we  must  swallow  a  little  clean  sand  every 
day  with  our  meals.  The  presence  of  the  Rfit  will  assist  in  the  grinding 
process,  and  our  food,  instead  of  distressing  us,  will  nourish  and  cheer  u> 

.  .  .  Sis  five-grain  capsules  of  pare  sand  should  be  taken  with  each  meal." 

Thu  sernm-inoculatioo  was  anticipated  by  a  Canadian  physician  as 
early  as  il*j  is  claimed  in  Tkr  Canada  l.jnitl  (November),  which  re¬ 
prints  a  letter  from  Dr.  (bow  Sir  James)  (irant  to  Ihr  Mediiat  Timet  and 
Gassttr  of  I Hindoo,  written  in  February  of  that  year.  Dr.  C.rant  describes 
his  successful  treatment  of  psoriasis  by  vaccination,  and  says :  "  I  consider 
the  above  cases  sufficient  evidence  that  the  simple  process  of  vaccination 
should  not  be  <-"0 fined  alone  to  its  peotective  influence  against  smallpox, 
but  a! s.> extended  to  the  treatment  of  man v  cutaneous  diseases  not  of  para¬ 
sitic  origin,  bat  arising  from  Irritant  poison,  generated  in  the  organism  or 
in  that  vital  fluid  the  blood." 
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COD’S  AID  IN  WAR.  AND  THE  SOUTH 
AFRICAN  CONFLICT. 

AR  has  always  been  a  source  of  perplexity  to  many  men 
of  thoughtful  amt  religious  nature.  Aside  from  its  un¬ 
speakable  horrors,  the  perplexing  picture  is  constantly  presented 
of  two  contending  forces,  each  believing  in  the  justice  of  its  own 
cause,  and  each  supplicating  the  same  Divine  Power  for  victory. 
Perhaps  this  is  one  disadvantage  of  a  monotheistic  conception  of 
Deity,  for  the  Greeks  and  Romans  and  other  polytheists  were  not 
troubled  by  such  scruples,  and  for  them  martial  triumph  meant 
the  favor  of  the  more  powerful  god  toward  the  victors.  The 
present  conflict  in  South  Africa  is  arousing  the  old  discussion  of 
this  problem,  for  Boer  and  Briton  nrc  each  appealing  to  the  same 
God.  Tho  London  Sptilalor ,  admitting  that  the  problem  is 
probably  insoluble,  tries  nevertheless  to  find  a  partial  solution 
by  means  of  an  illustration  drawn  from  the  American  Civil  War. 
It  says: 

"Thero  arc  plenty  of  things  which  are  inscrutable  in  the  gov¬ 
ernance  of  tho  world,  but  wo  should  not  therefore  try  to  turn 
away  from  them  or  to  bury  them  out  of  sight.  We  may  have  to 
go  forward  with  tho  work  bf  the  world  and  leave  them  unsolved, 
but  wo  do  not  make  them  less  mysterious  or  less  awe-inspiring 
by  pretending  that  they  do  not  exist.  Mr.  Lincoln  during  the 
American  Civil  War  faced  the  matter  wo  are  now  dealing  with, 
and  faced  it  with  his  usual  clearness  of  vision  and  detachment  of 
mind.  lie  did  not  solve  the  problem  of  course,  but  at  least  he 
left  it  not  a  cold,  hard  paradox,  a  thing  for  mockery  or  sneers, 
hut  what  it  is  a  mutter  which  if  too  hard  fur  man  is  not  ton  hard 
for  God.  It  is  in  tho  second  inaugural  that  the  passage  we  refer 
to  is  to  l»e  found.  In  that  astonishing  piece  of  reasoned  poetry, 
where  tho  greatness  of  tho  occasion,  coupled  with  the  greatness 
of  Lincoln'sown  nature,  made  tho  President  speak  liken  prophet 
new  inspired,  ho  puts  Ik- tore  us  tho  exact  difficulty.  Both  sides 
in  tho  war,  ho  told  his  countrymen, 'read  tho  same  Bible,  and 
pray  to  tho  xamo  God;  nnd  each  invokes  His  nid  against  the 
other.  It  may  seem  strange  that  any  men  should  dare  to  ass  a 
just  God's  assistance  in  wringing  their  bread  from  tho  sweat  of 
other  men's  faces;  but  let  us  judgo  not.  that  we  lie  not  judged. 
The  prayers  of  lioth  could  not  bo  answered— that  of  neither  has 
been  answered  fully.  Tho  Almighty  has  His  own  purposes. 
"Wo  unto  tho  world  because  of  offenses!  for  it  must  needs  lie 
that  offenses  coma ;  but  wo  to  that  man  by  whom  the  ofTcnsc 
comcth."  '  Those  word*  might  with  only  n  little  change  lw  said 
to-day,  nnd  said  without  offense  by  cither  side,  as  might  also  the 
passage  which  begins—  Fondly  do  wc  hope— fervently  do  wo 
pray — that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  sficcdily  pass  away." 
nnd  ends  with  tho  declaration  that  whether  the  war  is  l-.ng  or 
short,  wc  can  only  say;  ’The  judgments  of  tho  Lord  arc  pure 
and  righteous  altogether.’  Tho  last  period  must  be  quoted  ver¬ 
batim — a  passage  both  for  thought  and  language  as  noble  as  any 
in  our  language:  ’With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for 
nil ;  with  firmness  in  tho  right,  ns  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right, 
lot  us  strive  on  to  finish  tho  work  wc  are  in  ;  to  hind  up  the  na¬ 
tion's  wounds  ;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle, 
and  for  his  widow,  ami  his  orphan— to  do  all  which  may  achieve 
nnd  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves,  and  with 
all  nations.’  Hero  it  seems  to  us  is  the  lesson  needed  f<>rthc 
present  war.  Wc  must  not  cherish  the  feeling  that  we  do  not 
care  what  the  merits  of  tho  case  are,  or  speak  as  if  the  justice  or 
want  of  justice  did  not  matter.  It  docs  matter,  and  must  matter. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  believe  that  the  war  is  a  just  one 
need  not  and  ought  not  to  worry  themselves,  not  because  they 
have  doubts  as  to  our  causo  being  good,  but  because  the  Boers 
so  sincerely  think  their  cause  good,  and  because  both  views  can 
not  be  right.  That  is  no  concern  of  ours.  As  Lincoln  says : 
'  With  firmness  in  the  right,  ns  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let 
us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work.'  If  wc  arc  to  think,  not  of  our 
own  standard  and  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  but  are  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  looking  round  to  see  whether  somebody  else  has  not  got  a 
different  or  a  better  one,  which  conflicts  with,  or  even  cancels, 
ours,  wc  shall  simply  paralyze  our  hearts  and  consciences.  It  is 


not  expected  of  us  that  we  should  do  more  than  what  honestly 
seems  to  us  to  be  right.  It  is  far  better  to  do  that  strongly  and 
earnestly  than  to  do  nothing,  because  there  may  be  another  view 
of  what  is  truth  and  justice.  "The  Almighty  has  His  own  pur¬ 
poses.  *  We  can  only  strive  to  do  our  duty,  confident  that  if  we 
do  that  all  must  fall  right,  whether  the  issue  is  or  is  not  the  one 
wc  desire.  But  a  part,  and  no  small  part,  of  our  duty  in  moments 
of  peril  and  danger  is  to  stand  by  our  own  country.  We  do  not 
for  a  moment  wish  to  indorse  the  mischievous  sentiment.  "My 
country,  right  or  wrong. '  If  a  man  sincerely  believes  that  his 
country  is  playing  an  evil  part  ho  can  not.  of  course,  give  her 
help  with  a  whole  heart.  But  for  the  men  who  have  not  arrived 
at  any  such  conclusion,  or  who  do  not  profess  to  have  mustered 
the  merits  of  the  quarrel,  tho  duty  of  patriotism  is  clear.  It  is 
not  for  nothing  that  men  are  bound  each  to  each  by  tho  ties  of 
patriotism.  They  can  not  break  away  from  the  duty  of  nutional 
cohesion  lightly  or  capriciously.  Till  tho  country  is  committed 
to  the  arbitrament  of  war  n  man  may  well  take  sides  against  the 
Government— /.a.  that  which  represent*  his  country — and  has  a 
right  to  speak  in  its  name.  When,  however,  war  Imsoncc  began, 
a  man  must  indeed  lx-  clear  and  confident  in  the  wickedness  of 
his  country's  action  if  he  can  abandon  the  fulfilment  of  the  duty 
of  patriotism." 

CAREER  OF  DR.  EDWARD  McCLYNN. 

°  priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  America  lias  oc- 
^  ^  cupietln  more  conspicuous  position  than  Father  McGlynn. 
who  died  «t  Newhurg.  N.  Y  .  on  January  7.  It  was,  of  course, 
as  an  advoc  ate  of  Henry  George's  single-tax  theory,  and  not  os 

a  priest,  that  lie  won 
and  held  public  at¬ 
tention  for  many 
year*.  Since  his  re¬ 
conciliation  with  tho 
church,  nnd  liis  re¬ 
tirement  to  a  com¬ 
paratively  obscure 
parish  on  tho  Hud¬ 
son.  I)r.  McGlynn 
has  l*ccn  little  in  the 
world'*  eye,  but  hi* 
denth  has  called  at¬ 
tention  again  to  hi* 
striking  personality 
and  career.  Ho  was 
l*orn  in  New  York 
and  educated  in  it* 
public  schools,  lutcr 
going  to  tho  College 
arv.  on.  1  iiwakii  Mtai.YXR.  of  llio  Propaganda 

at  Rome,  w  hero  ho 
received  tlio  doctorate  of  theology  in  i860.  A*  rector  of  St. 
Stephen’s  Church  in  hi*  native  city,  he  was  for  many  year* 
known  only  ns  one  of  the  most  successful  and  beloved  of  priest*. 
Says  the  Springfield  Refiubli.ttn  (January  7) ; 

”  The  first  serious  break  was  reached  when  iniSSa  Dr.  McGlynn 
became  interested  in  the  Irish  Land  League,  and  made  speeches 
in  its  behalf  which  were  declared  by  Cardinal  Siniconi.  prefect 
of  the  propaganda,  to  bo ‘openly  contrary  to  the  principles  of  tho 
Catholic  Church.'  This  was  the  more  remarkable  because  one  of 
the  chief  counselors  of  the  Land  League  was  an  Irish  archbishop, 
and  much  more  heretical  sayings  had  been  spoken  by  priests  in 
Ireland.  The  cardinal  recommended  to  Archbishop  McCIoskey 
the  suspension  of  McGlynn,  with  the  saving  clause  that  the  Pope 
left  it  to  his  judgment.  Dr.  McGlynn  was  not  suspended  then, 
and  his  activity  in  the  first  political  campaign  in  behalf  of  Mr. 
Cleveland  was  passed  over ;  but  the  very  prominent  part  he  took 
in  the  Anti-Poverty  Society  founded  by  Henry  George,  and  his 
ardor  in  advocating  George’s  election  for  mayor  of  New  York  in 
i-«6.  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  Archbishop  Corrigan  first  ccn- 
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sored  him  and  then  removed  him  from  the  charge  of  St.  Stephen's, 
his  whole  offense  being  referred  to  the  Vatican  for  decision.  In 
the  course  of  his  advocacy  of  the  teachings  of  the  Anti-Poverty 
Society  he  expressed  himself  with  such  severity,  sarcasm,  and 
animadversion  on  the  ‘  Roman  machine  *  that  undoubtedly  some 
notice  had  to  be  taken  of  it.  Hut  these  obiter  dicta  were  not  the 
stated  grounds  of  his  suspension.  Those  grounds  were  his 
espousal  of  alleged  Socialistic  theories,  destructive  of  the  order 
of  things  on  which  the  Roman  church  rests  as  the  expression  of 
the  will  of  (lod.  Because  of  these,  and  not  for  his  disrespectful 
and  irreverential  observations  about  the  cardinals  and  the  Pope 
and  the  whole  Roman  machine,  his  removal  from  the  pastorate 
was  decreed,  and  he  was  ordered  to  report  himself  at  Rome,  and 
finally  he  was  excommunicated. 

"Dr.  McGIynn  did  not  cease  his  addresses  before  the  Anti- 
Poverty  Society,  and  he  entered  upon  a  lecturing  tour  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  a  renewed  society  on  the  basis  of  the  George  single-tax 
theory.  The  case  of  McGIynn  made  so  much  stir  in  this  country, 
and  there  was  so  great  a  sympathy  felt  for  him  among  Roman 
Catholics,  that  even  Archbishop  Corrigan,  who  had  been  very 
severe  in  his  measures,  declared  that  he  should  be  glad  to  have 
I)r.  McGIynn  reunited  to  tho  church:  and  one  of  the  first  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  pupal  nblcgatc  Satolli  in  1*1)2  was  to  examine  into 
tho  case  of  this  priest.  A  trial  was  held  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
University  at  Washington,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Burtsell  was  McGlynn's 
voluntary  counsel.  What  Dr.  Burtsell  really  said  is  concealed 
under  tho  veil  of  secrecy  which  marks  Roman  Catholic  trials  of 
heresy  or  discipline,  but  the  result  was  that  Dr.  McGIynn  was. 
on  Decomlier  24.  ifya,  'declared  free  from  ecclesiastical  censures 
and  restored  to  the  exercise  of  priestly  functions,  after  having 
satisfied  the  Pope's  legate  on  all  the  points  in  his  case.'  Ami 
later  it  was  said  that  Satolli  did  not  find  McGlynn's  teachings 
reully  at  issue  with  the  church's  teaching 

Dr.  McGIynn  never  uttered  a  word  of  regret  f**r  his  course. 
Before  the  immense  audience  which  greeted  himnt  Oiopcr  Union 
after  his  reconciliation  with  the  church,  he  spoke  of  "the  cause" 
ns  u  holy  one  mid  of  himself  and  his  followers  as  martyrs.  Yet. 
nltho  he  occasionally  t««>k  part  in  public  meetings  in  Iwhalf  of 
single-tax  principles,  mid  preached  n  eulogy  nt  tile  great  public 
funeral  of  Henry  George,  his  public  career  practically  ended  at 
this  time.  It  wus  during  tho  period  of  his  excommunication, 
when  ho  lectured  ujion  social-reform  questions  throughout  the 
United  States,  that  ho  made  some  of  his  mostnft-quotcd  remarks-. 
Some  of  these  have  n  decided  tinge  of  Irish  humor  and  will  not 
soon  lie  forgotten.  Ilis  most  famous  saying  was  "The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  will  never  be  at  homo  in  America  until  the  Pope 
shall  walk  down  Broadway  with  n  stove-pipe  hat  on.  “  Among  his 
other  sayings,  tho  Springfield  Republican  quotes  the  following 

"  Kven  if  high  Roman  tribunals  summon  a  man  to  answer  for 
teaching  scientific  truth,  and  demand  that  a  man  retract  it.  then 
it  is  my  duty  and  every  man’s  duty  to  refuse  to  retract  it." 

"  If  Galileo  had  defied  the  power  of  that  tribunal  and  incurred 
the  penalties  it  could  then  indict,  and  when  he  was  dying  they 
had  said,  '  Repudiate  your  truth  or  die  without  the  sacrament.’ 
it  would  have  been  his  duty  to  refuse  the  sacrament.  It  would 
have  been  proper  and  Catholic  for  him  to  say:  'I  submit  to  vour 
scntcnco  whilo  cursing  your  tyranny.  By  the  power  of  the  civil 
law  you  can  annoy,  denounce,  imprison,  torture,  and  kill,  but  my 
soul  rides  free  aliove  your  dungeons  and  your  anathemas.  An¬ 
other  generation  will  come  to  this  prison  and  will  tear  it  stone 
from  stone. ' " 

"I  must  tench  you  tndistinguish  between  the  emirs  and  crimes 
of  the  ecclesiastical  machine  and  the  ideal  church  of  Christ." 

"Nowhere  is  the  church  more  hated  than  in  the  so-called  Cath¬ 
olic  countries.  There  he  (the  ecclesiastic)  is  shunned  as  tho  un¬ 
clean.  The  sight  of  his  shovel  hat  and  sleek  face  at  the  window 
of  a  car  empties  the  whole  compartment  and  gives  it  to  him 
alone.” 

“If  you  want  to  see  an  absolute  devotion  to  the  church  you 
must  look  for  it  where  the  church  has  been  deprived  of  her  wealth 
and  benefactions  and  largely  freed  from  Rome's  domination  and 
diplomacy.” 

"I  still  hope  for  a  democratic  Pope,  and  I'll  take  back  all  I  said 
about  the  stove-pipe  hat  and  let  him  wear  any  kind  of  a  hat  he 


chooses,  if  lie  will  devote  his  energies  to  smashing  his  temporal 
throne  so  that  it  could  not  be  rebuilt  in  a  thousand  years.” 

"So  long  as  Catholic  people  give  the  Pope  to  understand  that 
he  can  do  what  he  pleases  with  them,  and  allow  an  archbishop  m 
New  York  to  forbid  an  American  priest  to  make  a  political  speech 
or  attend  a  political  meeting  without  first  obtaining  the  consent 
of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda,  which  don’t  know 
but  what  Florida  is  a  suburb  of  New  York  and  Mobile  a  street  in 
San  Francisco— so  long  as  Catholics  let  the  Roman  machine,  of 
which  the  Pope  is  the  mere  puppet,  do  this,  that  machine  will 
use  Paddy  in  Ireland,  and  German  Paddy,  and  American  Paddy 
as  |awns  on  the  political  chessboard,  to  be  sold  out  at  any  time 
for  what  it  can  get  in  return." 

The  New  York  Prets,  under  the  caption  "The  Greut  Service  of 
Dr.  McGIynn,"  says- 

"Dr.  McGIynn  did  not  live  or  die  in  vain.  Setting  out  for  an 
impracticable  goal,  he  performed  by  the  way  a  great  practical 
service*.  He  established  the  fact  of  the  political  freedom  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  America.  He  caused  it  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed  throughout  the  United  States  that  the  papacy  was  not 
the  ally,  defensive  and  offensive,  of  Democratic  l*»sses.  In  this 
he  accomplished  more  for  Roman  Catholicism  than  any  other 
American  of  his  time.  And  in  this  he  nccomDhshed  more  for 
America  than  any  other  Roman  Catholic  of  his  time.  That  is 
not  to  abolish  poverty,  but  it  is  to  do  much.  It  is  to  do  fur  more 
thun  has  been  done,  with  a  single  |*>ssiblu  exception,  by  the 
'  preacher  in  |»>litic*.  *  " 

The  Brooklyn  Timet  speaks  of  his  influence  and  work,  com¬ 
paring  it  to  that  of  the  famous  Brooklyn  priest,  the  late  Father 
Malone: 

"There  have  been  few  more  forceful  men  in  the  CutholioChurch 
in  the  United  States  than  Kdward  McGIynn,  but.  despite  his  ag¬ 
gressive  disposition  in  controversy,  there  wns  none  gentler  or 
more  sympathetic  in  private  life.  He  was  faithful  to  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  priestly  functions,  and  nltho  he  stood  manfully  to 
his  maxim,  'No  |ioliticft  from  Rome.’  ho  accepted  the  religious 
teachings  of  the  church  without  reservation  or  question.  There 
have  been  many  able  priests  in  the  United  States,  but  when  the 
history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  conics  to  be  written,  it  will 
be  admitted  that  among  those  who  have  worked  to  bring  it  into 
accord  with  American  ideas  and  to  commend  it  to  the  favor  of 
the  American  people,  the  names  of  Malone  mid  McGIynn  deserve 
to  be  enrolled  111  the  foremost  place." 


Russia  and  tho  Pope.— The  religions  as  well  os  diplo¬ 
matic  importance  of  the  new  papal  mission  at  St.  Petersburg  is 
regarded  in  Europe  as  very  considerable.  After  long  negotia¬ 
tes,  the  Holy  See  is  at  last  to  lie  allowed  a  representative  nt 
the  Russian  capital,  and  for  the  first  time  in  history  Rome  will 
set  foot  upon  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  in  the  person  of  its  first  le¬ 
gate.  Monsignor  Tarnassi.  From  the  New  York  Sun  we  quote 
the  following  account  of  the  new  mission : 

"It  will  be  an  interesting  sight,  and  what  may  not  the  results 
he !  It  seems  that  Ru^ia  will  do  its  best  to  help  Monsignor  Tar¬ 
nassi  in  his  task.  Ever  since  the  partition  of  Poland  the  enemies 
of  the  Ciar  have  spread  among  Western  nations  a  theory— which 
has  not  always  been  belied  by  the  facts— the  theory  of  the  abso¬ 
lute  irreconcilability  between  Catholicism  and  Orthodoxy.  The 
C*ar  was  the  anti-Pope.  The  gulf  between  Poland  and  Russia, 
between  Russia  and  the  Holy  Sec.  it  was  declared,  was  impass¬ 
able.  All  Western  nations,  including  the  French— and  the  dis¬ 
trust  still  continues  in  many  of  them  despite  the  Franco-Russian 
alliance — look  upon  Russia  as  an  unchangeable  enemy  of  the 
church.  There  appears,  therefore,  to  be  an  incomparable  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  Russians  to  put  an  end  to  this  view,  I  may  call  it 
this  legend.  Should  the  new  mission  work  easily  and  with  re¬ 
sults.  should  it  subserve  at  the  same  time  the  interest  of  Rome 
tnd  of  St.  Petersburg,  then  there  is  an  end  forever  to  the  Polish 
lissension. 

“The  first  nominee  to  the  mission  is  a  guaranty  of  success. 
Monsignor  Tarnassi  has  a  heart  full  of  kindly  devotion  and  gen¬ 
erosity  ;  he  is.  moreover,  a  highly  cultivated  man.  of  perfect  tact, 
with  a  long  and  slowly  acquired  experience.  He  is  practical. 
At  different  times  he  has  known  the  men  who  direct  matters  at 
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St.  Petersburg.  He  possesses  their  sympathy  ami  their  confi¬ 
dence.  After  having  studied,  by  the  Pope's  advice,  the  detailed 
history  of  the  papacy’s  relations  with  the  empire  of  the  Czars 
(Father  Picrling  has  given  us  fragments  of  this  history),  he  will 
manage  to  Russify  Romanism  at  St.  Petersburg  and  to  Romanize 
Muscovitismat  the  Vatican.  It  isevident  that  the  Holy  See  will 
employ  all  its  sagacity  to  attain  a  triumph  that  will  mark  no 
ordinary  date  in  the  history  of  the  present  pontificate,  of  Russia 
and  of  humanity." 


THE  HIGHER  CRITICS  OUTDONE. 

HILE  the  general  tendency  in  Biblical  criticism  among 
professed  German  theologians  has  been  of  late  back 
toward  more  conservative  positions,  especially  in  reference  to 
the  New  Testament,  voices  from  the  ranks  of  the  laity  arc  being 
heard  in  favor  of  a  still  more  radical  neology.  Two  works  have 
recently  appeured  from  the  pens  of  notable  German  university 
professors.  Professor  Haeckel,  of  Jena,  w  ho  holds  the  chair  of 
zoology,  nnd  is  the  recognized  chief  of  the  Darwinistic  clans  in 
the  Fatherland,  has  published  a  purely  theological  work,  en¬ 
titled  "  Weltratsel  “  (”  World  Problems  ’),  in  which  he  aims  to  de¬ 
monstrate  that  the  four  gospels  now  found  in  our  canonical  New 
Testament  were  selected  by  the  Council  of  Nice  from  among  a 
large  butch  of  contradictory  and  falsified  documents,  and  that 
this  was  done  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  trickery.  The  Jena  zoologist 
has.  in  other  words,  revived  the  old  charges  which  most  theolo¬ 
gians  claim  to  have  long  since  refuted. 

Still  more  remarkable  are  the  productions  of  the  veteran  law 
professor  of  the  University  of  Tubingen.  Dr.  Fr.  Thudichum. 
who  has  begun  the  publication  of  a  series  of  pamphlets  in  which 
ho  attempts  to  provo  that  u  large  number  of  writings  held  sacred 
by  the  church  uro  really  literary  falsifications.  The  series  is  en¬ 
titled  ’*  Kirchlicho  Fttlschungen  “  (“Literary  Falsifications  of  the 
Church  ”),  three  numbers  of  which  have  appeared.  The  first 
bears  tho  special  title  “Tho  Confessions  of  the  Apostles  nnd  of 
Athenasius,"  and  in  it  ho  purposes  to  show  that  the  Apostles' 
creed  is  really  a  Roman  falsification  from  the  fifth  or  the  seventh 
century,  in  order  to  crowd  out  tho  older  confessions  of  the  church. 
A  still  later  false  document  is  tho  so-called  creed  of  Athenasius. 
Tho  second  number  of  tho  professor's  scries  is  entitled  “The 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,"  nnd  purisms  to  show  that  this  canoni¬ 
cal  epistle  is  also  a  product  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  prepared 
by  tho  priest  party  in  order  to  bolster  up  the  claims  of  the  bishops 
and  of  the  hierarchy  of  that  time.  The  third  number  has  just 
appeared,  and  is  entitled  "Tho  Deification  of  the  Apostles,  Espe¬ 
cially  of  Peter."  In  it  the  author  rejects  os  false  large  sections 
of  tho  Gospels  and  tho  Acts,  claiming  that  there  were  later  in¬ 
ventions  and  additions  of  the  priest  party,  who.  according  to  his 
ideas,  transformed  tho  primitive  simple  church  into  a  hierarchy, 
the  purposo  being  to  make  Peter  and  tho  other  apostles  repre¬ 
sentatives  anil  prototypes  of  their  own  positions.  Among  these 
writings  imjicachcd  as  false  arc  tho  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse,  und  tho  fourth  gospel.  The  Apostle  Paul,  we  are  told, 
had  in  reality  no  historical  existence,  but  was  invented  by  the 
priest  party  for  their  own  purposes. 

Those  who  in  Germany  seem  to  lie  most  concerned  over  these 
radical  teachings  are  the  adherents  of  the  advanced  type  of  Bibli¬ 
cal  criticism.  Two  of  the  best  representatives  of  this  school  have 
recently  given  expression  to  their  views  in  the  Ckrisllidu  U’tU 
(Leipsic).  Professor  Jiilichcr,  of  the  University  of  Marburg,  in 
No.  48  of  that  journal,  writes  in  substance  as  follows: 

This  [Thudichum's)  production,  altho  that  of  a  veteran  law 
professor  nearly  seventy  years  old.  is  an  exceedingly  flimsy  pro¬ 
duction,  the  exhibition  of  extreme  superficiality  and  ignorance. 
The  author  himself  confesses  that  lie  never  read  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  until  he  was  sixty  years  of  age.  He  has  no  knowl¬ 
edge  whatever  of  the  best  of  modern  literature  or  research  on  the 
subject,  and  his  methods  arc  those  of  a  schoolboy.  The  pam¬ 


phlets  of  Thudichum  have  no  claims  whatever  on  serious  consid¬ 
eration.  11c  states  that  he  ax  a  jurist  feels  impelled  to  say  what 
the  official  position  of  the  theologians  would  not  allow  them  to 
utter.  In  view  of  such  offer  to  help  the  theological  teachers,  we 
can  only  say  "God  protect  us  from  our  friends  ! " 

Professor  Harnack.  in  the  next  issue  of  this  same  influential 
journal,  looks  at  the  matter  from  another  side.  He  says  in  sub¬ 
stance  : 

Why  is  it  that  outsiders  can  break  into  the  domain  of  theology 
and  make  it  and  its  methods  und  its  teachings  ridiculous,  as  has 
liccn  done  by  these  professors  of  zoology  and  of  law?  In  what 
other  field  could  an  outsider  make  such  pretensions  and  not 
become  the  object  of  supreme  contempt?  These  miserable  fabri¬ 
cations  only  show  again  that  theological  science  does  not  yet 
possess  that  credit  and  recognition  as  an  equal  branch  of  learned 
investigation  which  is  enjoyed  by  other  departments  und  which 
secures  for  them  safety  from  such  reckless  abuse.  It  is  time  that 
the  protagonists  of  theological  science  worked  with  might  and 
main  to  secure  for  their  science  the  equality  in  public  estimation 
that  it  deserves  —Translations  made  jar  The  Litp.kary  Digest. 


DR.  BRIGGS  ON  THE  CHURCH  CRISIS  IN 

ENGLAND. 

HERE  can  lie  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  crisis  in  tho  English 
church  at  the  present  time,  says  Dr.  Charles  A.  Briggs; 
but  its  seriousness  has  liccn  overestimated  by  extremists  upon 
Uith  sides.  Since  the  Reformation,  the  Puritan  nnd  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  party  have  been  contending  for  mastery.  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  Archbishop  I -and  were  among  the  earliest  Anglo- 
Cot holies,  and  enforced  the  Act  of  Uniformity  against  the 
Puritans.  Now  the  Puritans  are  trying  to  enforce  it  against  the 
Anglo-Cntholicft.  In  The  A 'orth  American  Review  (January) 
Dr.  Briggs  writes; 

"As  the  Anglo-Catholic  party  lias  aimed  at  a  reunion  with 
Rome,  the  Puritan  party  has  ever  aimed  at  a  reunion  with  the 
Protestant  churches  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  with  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Scotland,  and  with  the  nonconforming  bodies  in 
Great  Britain.  This.  then,  has  been  the  agonizing  struggle  of 
the  Church  of  England  the  effort  (1)  to  maintain  the  unity  of 
all  Christians  in  England  in  the  Church  of  England  ;  (a)  of  the 
Anglo-Catholic  party  to  unite  with  the  Church  of  Rome ;  (3)  of 
the  Protestant  party  to  unite  with  the  Presbyterian  and  noncon¬ 
forming  communions.  This  struggle  has  increased  in  intensity 
in  our  times.  It  is  involved  in  the  tide  that  sweeps  on  toward  m 
reunion  of  Christendom.  And  so  the  crisis  is  upon  us. 

“What.  then,  is  to  I*  the  end  of  this  struggle?  Is  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  to  be  used  in  our  generation  to  force  a  section  of  the 
Anglo-Catholic  party  out  of  the  church?  Is  it  to  be  used  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  Church  of  England  as  a  national  church  nnd  to  break 
it  up  into  several  denominations  representing  the  several  par¬ 
ties?  There  arc  Mime  who  think  it  and  who  hope  it,  and  who  arc 
striving  to  bring  it  about" 

None  of  these  events  arc  likely  to'  occur,  he  thinks.  The  policy 
of  the  leaders  of  the  church  has  always  been  one  of  comprehen¬ 
sion.  and  they  are  unlikely,  at  the  dictation  either  of  a  few  ultra- 
Protestants  or  of  a  few  anti-liberals,  to  reverse  the  policy  of  cen¬ 
turies.  From  the  statements  of  representative  men  upon  both 
sides,  it  is  evident  that  the  great  mass  of  church-members  seek 
comprehension  so  far  as  it  is  possible  ■ 

"The  Act  of  Uniformity  is  used  to  pinch  the  Anglo-Cutholics 
to-day.  But  there  are  already  signs  that  the  extreme  men  among 
them  are  demanding  that  equal  justice  should  be  done  to  the 
Puritan  party.  In  a  few  months  we  shall  hear  all  manner  of 
complaints  from  the  Puritan  party  when  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
is  applied  to  their  irregularities  also.  The  quicker  this  comes 
the  better,  for  it  is  necessary  that  all  parties  should  as  soon  as 
possible  agree  to  a  rejn-al  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  which  has 
been  for  more  than  three  hundred  years  the  curse  of  the  British 
nation. 

"  It  is  an  enormous  gain  that  the  leaders  of  the  Anglo-Catholic 
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party  have  come  over  to  the  same  attitude  toward  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  as  was  maintained  by  the  great  representatives  of 
Puritanism  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries." 

This  comprehension  of  the  widest  differences  as  to  doctrine 
and  worship,  instead  of  being  a  source  of  weakness  in  the  Angli¬ 
can  Church,  is  the  very  trait  which  gives  that  church  its  unique 
|>osition  in  Christendom,  says  I>r.  Briggs 

"So  far  as  doctrine  is  concerned,  there  is  practically  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  Church  of  England  at  the  present  time  in  the  way  of 
comprehension.  There  are  theologians  who  hold,  maintain,  and 
freely  proclaim,  on  the  one  side,  all  the  essential  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  Church  before  the  Reformation,  only  rejecting  ancient 
ubuses  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  the  dogmas  pro¬ 
claimed  since  the  Reformation  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is  true 
that  they  have  no  legal  right  so  to  do.  The  Articles  of  Religion 
exclude,  and  were  designed  to  exclude,  these  very  things.  And 
yet  they  manage  by  unnatural  interpretation  of  the  Articles,  or 
by  an  assertion  of  tho  superiority  of  Catholic  tradition  to  the 
Articles,  to  maintain  these  opinions,  and  no  bishop  attempts  to 
interfere  with  them.  On  the  other  hand,  Protestant  doctrines 
are  held,  maintained,  and  advocated  with  equal  freedom,  even 
in  such  extreme  forms  ns  would  have  been  regarded  us  unsound 
by  the  Protestant  reformers.  Calvinifttic,  Lutheran,  and  Armin- 
ian  doctrines  are  equally  at  home  in  the  Church  of  England. 
Right  or  wrong,  legally,  historically  or  ideally,  from  whatever 
point  of  view  you  may  regard  it.  that  is  the  situation ;  and  it  is 
impossible  at  tho  present  time  to  change  it.  Prom  the  point  of 
view  of  Christian  ironies,  this  is  a  wholesome  situation.  If  there 
is  ever  to  bo  a  reunion  of  Christendom,  comprehension  in  doc¬ 
trine  must  bo  fully  ns  wide  as  this.  In  this  respect  the  Church 
of  England  is  the  beacon,  the  hope,  and  the  joy  of  the  movement 
for  the  reunion  of  Christendom. 

"  Now.  it  is  just  this  situation  as  to  doctrine  that  makes  it 
practically  impossible  to  enforce  the  Act  of  Uniformity  ns  to 
worship  and  its  ornaments  and  ceremoniw  Those  who  hold  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  tho  mass  must  express  that  doctrine  in  aj»- 
proprinto  ceremonies,  with  appropriate  ornaments.  Those  who 
hold  the  Lutheran  doctrine  will  also  insist  upon  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  ceremonies  from  those  who  hold  the  Calvinistic  view. 
The  toleration  of  tho  doctrine,  the  recognition  of  the  right  to  hold 
the  doctrine,  necessarily  involves  the  toleration  and  recognition 
of  the  right  to  the  ceremony  and  ornaments  which  express  the 
doctrine.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  hold  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine  must  also  express  that  doctrine  by  the  simplicity  of  the 
service  of  the  holy  communion,  and  by  the  exclusion  of  all  but 
the  simplest  kind  of  ceremony  and  ornament  " 

Tho  church  will,  however,  have  to  pay  for  her  liberty.  The 
church  in  Wales  will  probably  Ik*  disestablished,  but  the  Eng¬ 
lish  church  itself  will  not  Ik*  disestablished 

"  It  is  quite  true  that  many  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  party  would 
prefer  disestablishment  to  the  long  continuance  of  the  present 
intolerable  situation.  The  Puritan  party  and  the  great  middle 
party  will  1k*  forced  to  choose  between  disestablishment  and  lib¬ 
erty  of  worship  tothe  Anglo- Cat  holies.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  liberty  will  lie  given  and  the  establishment  will  be  contin¬ 
ued.  It  is  probable  that  the  bishops  will  have  to  pay  their  price 
and  give  up  their  scuts  in  the  House  of  Lords  That  might  be. 
on  the  whole,  a  blessing  to  the  Church  of  England  ami  a  gain  to 
parliamentary  government  in  England.  Every  one  of  these 
things  counts  on  the  side  of  liberty,  of  comprehension,  of  recon¬ 
ciliation,  and  of  reunion.  The  inevitable  result  of  this  crisis  is 
much  greater  freedom,  elasticity,  and  comprehension  in  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  American  church  has  led 
the  way.  nnd  it  may  guide  and  help  the  mother  church  still  fur¬ 
ther  iu  this  direction.  No  nobler  |iosition  has  ever  been  taken 
than  that  of  the  House  of  Bishops  at  Chicago,  when  they  stated 
the  third  article  of  the  quadrilateral  of  church  unity:  ‘The  two 
sacraments  ordained  by  Christ  Himself  —  baptism  and  the  Supper 
of  the  Lord — ministered  with  unfailing  use  of  Christ's  words  of 
institution,  and  of  the  elements  ordained  by  Him  ' :  supplemented 
as  it  was  by  the  statement  in  the  declaration  'that  in  all  thing* 
of  human  ordering  or  human  choice  relating  to  modes  of  worship 
and  discipline  or  to  traditional  customs  this  church  is  ready,  in 
the  spirit  of  love  and  humility,  to  forego  all  preference  of  her 
own.  ’ 


"This  ideal  has  been  indorsed  by  the  Lambeth  Conference, 
and  is  the  common  platform  of  the  Anglican  Church  for  reunion. 
This  platform  has  reconciled  many  to  ihe  Anglican  communion." 


CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS  IN  JAPAN. 

HE  substantial  accuracy  of  Mr.  J.  Stafford  Ransomc’s 
“Japan  inTransition "  (sec  The  Litkhaky  Digest,  Septem¬ 
ber  if»)  is  admitted  by  trustworthy  Japanese  critics;  but  some  of 
them  deny  the  truthfulness  of  his  very  unflattering  statements 
concerning  the  Christian  missions  in  that  country.  His  statements 
on  this  subject  are  called  in  question  by  The  Japan  Weekly 
Mail,  a  newspaper  representing  no  particular  religious  class. 
It  says: 

"In  Mr.  Ransome's  chapter  on  tho  '  Prospects  of  Christianity  ' 
there  are  palpable  evidences  that,  instead  of  employing  his  own 
faculty  of  shrewd  observation,  lie  has  allowed  his  opinions  to  bo 
strongly  colored  by  the  very  medium  he  condemns  ut  the  outset. 
It  is  a  mere  historical  error  that  he  should  sj*ak  of  the  '  Dutch  ' 
as  having ‘preached  Christianity  in  Japan  centuries  ago.’  but  it 
is  a  different  kind  of  error  to  say  that  the  missionaries  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  counting  ns  converts  every  Japanese  pupil  attend¬ 
ing  their  schools ;  thut  the 'Japanese  professor,  or  other  expe¬ 
rienced  adviser,  says  to  the  young  man  starting  on  his  travels, 
"  You  had  letter  buy  a  Bible  and  go  to  church  while  you  are 
away"’ ;  that  ’the  time  which  should  be  devoted  by  the  mission¬ 
aries  to  Christianizing  Japan  is  largely  taken  up  by  degrading 
squabbles  between  the  representatives  of  the  various  shades  of 
Protestantism  about  their  respective  methods  and  ihe  details  of 
their  faith  ’ ;  that '  many  of  the  missionaries,  tho  paid  as  mission¬ 
aries.  run  a  successful  commerce  in  connection  with  their  relig¬ 
ious  work  ' :  that  ’Christianity,  in  the  true  scn*v  of  the  word,  ns 
far  as  the  Japanese  are  concerned,. is  in  as  bad  a  state  ns  it  pos- 
sibly  could  Ik*  without  being  absolutely  extinct  ’ ;  and  that  'the 
moat  jwinful  part  of  it  ull  is  that  this  has  I  icon  mainly  brought 
about  by  a  large  section  of  the  men  whoso  care  it  should  have 
been  to  |<">k  after  it  '  These  and  similarly  exaggerated  remarks 
about  the  lives  of  ease  ami  comfort  led  by  the  average  mission¬ 
ary  are  simply  echoes  of  the  after-dinner  talk  heard  among  the 
most  prejudiced  und  ignorant  section  of  the  foreign  residents— 
men  who.  from  the  moment  of  their  arrival  in  Japan,  set  about 
abusing  the  missionary  without  taking  the  trouble  to  learn  any¬ 
thing  accurate  about  bis  life  and  doings.  Mr.  Kunsomc  has  hero 
been  greatly  misled,  and  be  docs  still  greater  violence  to  his  own 
sound  judgment  when  he  writes  ns  follows : 

"•And  yet.  and  this  1st  Ik*  irony  fate,  there  Is  a  distinct  possibility  that 
Japan  may.  within  a  lew  year*,  suddenly  Income  n  “Christian  "  country. 
Such  an  eventual  tty  would  nut.  however,  be  the  remit  ol  conviction,  nor  of 
aympaiby  with  Christianity,  nor  would  It  be  due  to  the  preach  ins*,  of  the 
present-day  missionary,  but  in  spite  of  Diem.  Should  it  take  place.  It 
would  mean  that  a  taw  had  been  passed  establishing  Christianity  as  the 
national  re  <>n.  and  the  Japanese  people  would  accept  the  change  with* 
out  troubling  themselves  T*  «  would  have  l>een  enacted  from  a  similar 
motive  to  that  which  has  prompted  Japan  to  purchase  Ironclads,  to  adopt  a 
gold  currency,  and  to  educate  her  people  on  modem  lines.  It  would  tie 
merely  the  logical  following  nut  of  her  policy  of  putting  herself  on  a  level 
footing  In  all  respect*  with  the  rest  of  thecivitired  world. ' 

"Even  if  Japan  had  not  a  constitution  which  renders  such  an 
outlook  wholly  impossible,  only  a  little  knowledge  of  the  nation's 
mood  is  required  to  understand  the  fallacy  of  the  forecast.  It  is 
»  pity  that  this  chapter  on  the '  Prospect*  of  Christianity’  waa 
not  omitted  from  Mr.  Ransome's  otherwise  most  valuable  and 
instructive  volume." 


RELIGIOUS  NOTES. 

Tiir  official  residence  of  Mgr.  Falconio,  the  Apostolic  Delegate  lo  Can¬ 
ada.  has  been  fised  at  Ottawa,  instead  of  Montreal  or  Quebec,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  rule  that  the  delegates  of  the  Pope  shall  reside  In  the  capital 
cities. 

THr  Grwco- Roman  branch  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  has  for  its 
object  the  discovery  of  precious  papyri  in  the  remains  of  ancient  Egypt 
and  to  publish  these  with  translations  and  note*.  One  volume  ha*  already 
been  published  containing  fragment*  of  a  copy  of  St.  Matthew  supposed  to 
date  from  the  v ear  iy>-*na  fifth-centurv  manuscript  of  St  Mark,  the  Logia 
or  “Sayings of  Chmt.“and  various  classical,  municipal  and  legal  documents 
of  great  value  to  scholar*.  BMtJ.  the  official  organ  of  the  fund,  unnuume* 
that  a  second  volume  is  now  in  press,  containing,  among  other  things,  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  manuscript  of  the  fourth  gospel  far  antedating  our  version. 
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A  NIOMTMAMR  SANTA  CI.AtS. 

Puntk  In  A  cartoon  this  week  that  l're*nt«nt  Kru*«r  ha*  .  poB*l 

Father  Chriatmaa'a  ahow  thU  year  for  tin.  countrr-  are  afraul  that 
Hanta  Claus  haa  also  suffered  by  distortion  In  the  dream*  of  i-xna  of  thus* 
who  ha vo  puahfully  hung  out  tholr  stockings.—  Weil  mi  utter  G.  telle. 


FOREIGN  TOPICS. 


THE  MILITARY  SITUATION  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

THE  actual  jx>sition  of  the  contending  forces  in  South  Africa 
is  practicully  what  it  was  at  the  end  of  October.  The 
Boers  still  hold  the  British  armies  in  check  all  along  their  fron¬ 
tiers,  and  every  attempt  to  defeat  them  results  in  serious  loss. 
Even  where  the  advancing  British  troops  are  momentarily  suc¬ 
cessful.  as  at  Elandslaagte,  Belmont,  and  Graspan,  it  is  found 


so.  it  might  have  been  excusable  had  wc  underestimated  the 
Boer  strength  slightly,  and  discovered,  say,  that  we  wanted  30,- 
ox>  more  men.  But  in  the  present  case  we  originally  under¬ 
estimated  the  requirements  of  the  situation  by  some  too.ooomen  ! 
As  regards  regular  troops,  no  more  infantry— after  the  eighth 
division  has  started — can  be  spared  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Our  reserves  have  all  been  called  up.  If  the  druin  of  men  for 
South  Africa  continues  much  longer,  militia  divisions  must  l>e 
sent  out." 

The  announcement  that  something  will  be  done  has  inspired 
the  press  throughout  the  empire  with  confidence,  which  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  following  remark  in  7 he  Westminster,  a  Cana¬ 
dian  weekly : 

•‘The  Australian  colonics  are  sending  a  second  contingent  and 
Canada  is  doing  the  same  thing — this  time  one  of  cavalry  and 
artillery.  There  is  nowhere  a  symptom  of  despair  or  of  faint¬ 
heart  ednes*.  The  moral  effect  on  those  European  nations  which 
depend  on  huge  standing  armies,  kept  up  at  enormous  expense, 
must  be  very  great  und  on  the  whole  hcncficiul.  The  world  will 
move  on  all  the  more  satisfactorily  for  knowing  that  the  most 
civilized  of  empires  is  also  the  strongest." 

Wo  search,  however,  in  vain  for  more  definite  evidence  that 
anything  like  the  number  of  men  mentioned  in  British  puper* 
is  as  yet  available.  The  paper*  are  singularly  reticent  now  us 
to  the  regiments  which  nro  actually  going.  The  militury  editor 
of  The  Westminster  Gazette,  who  enjoys  considerable  reputa¬ 
tion.  declares,  on  the  contrary,  that  Lord  Robert*  must  cull  him¬ 
self  lucky  if  ho  has  an  army  of  60,000  men  at  his  command.  "To 
send  out  nw.000  more  men,  presuming  that  the  three  arms  are 
indue  proportion  and  that  the  administrative  sendee*  are  not 
neglected,  would  1*  a  task  entirely  beyond  our  powers.'*  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  London  Broad  Arrow,  the  sixth  division  could 
not  be  supplied  with  the  necessary  artillery  without  robbing 
what  batteries  remain  in  England  of  their  bent  men  und  horse*. 
Most  of  the  British  papers,  however,  describe  such  criticism  at 
present  as  unpatriotic.  The  continental  pii|>cr*.  which  have,  of 
course,  no  such  scruple*,  follow  up  the  movement  of  every  Brit¬ 
ish  battalion,  and  the  conclusion*  they  profess  to  have  reached 
do  not  correspond  to  the  claim  that  Grcnt  Britain  ha*  increased 
her  prestige  by  her  promptness  in  supplying  troops.  We  sum¬ 
marize  the  following  from  tho  Berlin  Deutsche  Tages-Zettung : 

The  fifth  division,  commanded  by  Sir  Charles  Warren,  is 
probably  tho  last  that  can  lie  termed  complcto.  It  is  11.000 


Thee  exhibit  a  uniformed  riog  Brigade  in  London.  Mr.  Jonbert  presents 
the  Transvaal  specie*  with  his  compliments.— Ktadderadatieh,  Berlin. 

strong,  with  iS  gun*.  But  of  these  only  7,200  infantry  and  150 
cavalry  arc  really  fighting  men.  The  rest  belong  to  the  commis¬ 
sariat.  the  hospital  corps,  etc.  Moreover,  the  designation  fifth 
division  conveys  a  false  impression,  as  one  of  the  other  four  is 
locked  up  in  Ladysmith,  and  hardly  available  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses.  Only  the  three  battalions  sent  to  take  the  place  of  those 
taken  prisoners  are  really  in  the  hands  of  the  commander-in-chief. 
The  artillery  is  now  numerically  much  stronger  than  that  of  the 


that  tho  small  forco  of  defender*  have  sacrificed  themselves  for  a 
definite  object.  Tho  British  Government  and  pcoplo  are  now 
thoroughly  conversant  with  tho  fact  that  largo  sacrifices  must  be 
mndo  if  tho  conquest  of  tho  two  republics  is  to  remain  within  tho 
range  of  probability.  Tho  London  Daily  Mail,  ono  of  the  most 
active  of  jingo  organs,  whoso  circulation  is  now  said  to  rival  that 
of  tho  Petit  Journal  of  Pari*,  believes  that  England  will  now 
really  astonish  everybody  by  tho  manner  in  which  she  will  pro¬ 
ceed  to  crush  her  foe.  "Officers  and  men,  arms  and  stores,  will 
lie  sent  across  tho  sea  in  quantities  that  shall  astonish  the  world. 
Tho  world  has  never  witnessed  anything  like  it.  And  this  gigan¬ 
tic  power  wilt  bo  placed  in  the  hands  of  England's  best  general." 
Tho  London  Spectator  says : 

"  Briefly,  the  Government  decided  to  do  the  following:  (i)  To 
call  out  the  remainder  of  the  reserves;  (a)  to  send  out  the  sev¬ 
enth  division,  now  being  mobilized,  as  well  os  more  artillery, 
including  a  howitzer  brigade ;  (3)  to  authorize  the  commander- 
in-chief  in  South  Africa  to  raise  us  many  local  mounted  troops 
ns  he  thinks  fit ;  (4)  to  allow  twelve  battalions  of  militia  to  vol¬ 
unteer  for  service  abroad,  and  to  embody  twelve  more  for  service 
at  home;  (5)  to  form  out  of  volunteers  from  the  yeomanry  a 
strong  mounted  body  for  service  in  the  field  ;  (6)  to  select  frons 
among  volunteers  offering  their  sendees  enough  men  to  add  a 
company  to  every  regular  battalion  now  in  the  field  ;  (7)  to  ac¬ 
cept  as  far  as  possible  the  patriotic  offers  of  help  made  from  the 
colonies,  especially  as  regards  mounted  contingents;  ($)  to  send 
out  Lord  Roberts  to  take  supremo  command,  with  Lord  Kitch¬ 
ener  as  chief  of  the  staff . 

"That  is  all  excellent,  and  will  give  us  another  fifty  thousand 
men  in  South  Africa,  but  we  wish  the  Government  had  done 
three  things  more — i.e..  given  the  order  |i>  to  mobilize  the  navy; 
(a)  to  form  a  special  territorial  army  at  once  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men  who  have  already  seen  service;  (3)  to  buy  artil¬ 
lery  of  all  descriptions  front  private  English  or  American,  or  even 
foreign,  firms.” 

The  Saturday  Review  says- 

“Success  has  made  us  careless  and  overconfident.  This  being 
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Boers.  It  has  192  guns.  But  of  these  many  are  already  cap¬ 
tured.  The  reports  published  in  the  Transvaal  papers  tell  of 
more  guns  tuken  from  the  British  than  the  British  themselves 
admit.  The  grand  cavalry  division  of  4.200  sabers  with  which 
General  French  was  to  work  wonders  has  been  torn  into  shreds, 
and  the  fragments  distributed  among  the  forces  of  the  other  com¬ 
ma  nders.  General  Joubcrt's  estimates  of  the  British  forces  arc 
probably  correct.  More  than  80.000  to  85.000  efficient  troops  can 
not  be  sent,  and  of  these  only  40.000  to  45.000  will  really  be  avail¬ 
able  for  a  decisive  blow. 

About  8.000  men  have  already  been  lost  to  the  British.  This 
number  does  not  include  the  sick,  but  only  the  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing.  However,  there  are  not  wanting  people,  even  in 
England,  who  insist  that  the  main  question  is  not  a  quantitative 
one.  Colonel  Hanna,  in  the  London  Times,  writes  that  large 
numbers  would  only  be  hampered  by  tho  difficulties  connected 
with  providing  the  necessary  food  and  munitions.  Truth  warns 
the  Government  that  a  very  large  force,  provided  it  can  be  got 
together,  might  share  the  fate  of  Napoleon’s  army  in  Russia. 
This  paper  argues  to  the  following  effect 

Suppose  Pretoria  is  reached  and  tho  siege  begun.  Then  the 
difficulties  of  tho  commissariat  commence.  The  Germans — and 
they  know  what  they  write  about— think  a  double  line  of  rail¬ 
road.  well  guarded,  necessary  to  provide  for  an  army  of  40.000 
men.  In  South  Africa  there  are  none  hut  single  lines.  That  the 
Boers  will  lock  themselves  in  at  Pretoria  need  not  be  imagined 
They  will  leave  an  efficient  gurrison  there  and  busy  themselves 
destroying  our  communications.  The  safety  of  an  urmv  besieg¬ 
ing  Prctoriu  is  not  ussured. 

Examination  of  the  journals  of  other  countries  in  Europe 
continues  to  reveal  only  11  monotonous  reiteration  of  the  opinion 
that  Great  Britain  has  so  far  failed  to  show  the  strength  of  even 
n  second-rate  power.  England's  army,  so  it  is  claimed,  and  in¬ 
deed  the  claim  has  boon  made  by  such  journals  for  years,  is  largely 
a  "paper  fore*."  The  yeomanry,  it  is  asserted,  number  only 
about  10, 000, ‘and  are  considered  by  continental  critics  ax  danger¬ 
ously  inefficient.  Tho  volunteers,  if  the  estimate  of  the  same 
critics  l*o  correct,  can  not  compare  with  our  own  militia,  whose 
members,  generally  spooking,  know  the  use  of  a  rifle.  Of  the 
British  volunteers,  many  are  "  honorary  members."  whocontribute 
to  the  funds  of  their  corps  for  tho  privilege  of  wearing  its  uni¬ 
form,  but  do  not  drill.  Of  the  militia  and  militia  reserve  many 
belong  to  tho  regular  army  reserve,  and  are  counted  twice.  The 
Nieuws  van  den  Dag  (Amsterdam),  a  paper  which  expressed 
*omo  misgivings  for  the  Boers  before  the  first  engagements  had 
been  fought,  now  says: 

"  When  one  reads  the  English  papers,  one  would  almost  imag- 
ino  thut  the  Boers  will  have  hard  work  to  shoot  all  the  men  that 
will  be  sent  against  them.  Countless  legions  arc  to  be  raised  in 
Great  Britain,  in  Irclund,  in  tho  colonics.  But  when  we  examine 
more  closely,  we  see  that  the  Boers  have  got  past  the  worst. 
They  have  beaten  what  England  had  in  the  shape  of  warriors. 
If  they  can  take  prisoner  entire  battalions  of  her  best  troops—  to 
the  everlasting  shame  of  the  British  army— they  need  not  fear 
her  play-soldiers.  Sending  out  a  lot  of  '  chappies '  will  not  insure 
success.  .  .  .  No!  The  Boors  arc  through  with  the  most  difficult 
part  of  their  task.  They  have  vanquished  Britain's  best  troops. 
What  are  now  scraped  together  may  be  nice,  good  fellows,  but  in 
a  military  sense,  and  especially  in  South  Africa,  against  a  people 
defending  their  homes  in  positions  which  can  not  be  taken,  these 
last  troops  of  Great  Britain  will  prove  to  be  a  -job  lot  !" 

The  military  critics  of  the  Journal  des  Dibats,  the  Temps,  the 
Rome  Tribuna,  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  express  themselves  in 
similar  terms.  So  does  Major  von  Wissmann,  a  noted  German 
explorer  and  ex-governor  of  East  Africa,  in  the  Steirisehe  A t- 
penfsost. 

The  Boers  say  but  little  about  their  position.  The  Randfscst, 
Votkstem,  Standard  and  Diggers'  .Yews,  and  others  of  their 
papers  show  that  they  have  prepared  for  a  long  war,  and  alIo*7 


their  men  to  take  turns  in  gathering  the  harvest.  The  Cologne 
Kotnisehe  Zeitung,  one  of  the  few  German  papers  inclined  to 
favor  Great  Britain,  expresses  itself  in  the  main  as  follows: 

Briefly  put,  the  fundamental  principle  of  Boer  tactics  is:  Be 
saving  with  your  men  !  At  the  most  the  Bolts  have  75.000  men 
to  lose.  The  English  can  risk  150,000  and  more.  Hence  the 
Boers  will  expose  themselves  as  little  as  possible.  They  will  in¬ 
flict  loss  without  risk  whenever  they  can.  They  will  avoid  bat¬ 
tles  which,  tho  the  chances  of  victory  may  be  in  their  favor, 
would  entail  heavy  losses.  Neither  Cronje  nor  Joubcrt  will  1h> 
imprudent.  They  will  be  content  with  cutting  the  enemy's  com¬ 
munications.  Whether  this  will  have  the  result  the  Boers  hope 
for  remains  to  be  seen.  —  Translations  made  Jor  Tiik  Litkkaky 
DiubT. 


MILITARY  ATTACHES  IN  EUROPE. 

IIE  German  Emj>cror.  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army, 
has  recalled  the  military  attach!  of  the  embassy  in  Baris, 
lie  has  done  so  from  a  conviction  that  the  |»o*t  is  not  one  of 
honor,  that  the  information  which  can  be  obtained  by  the  .uni¬ 
formed  attach!  is  very  meager,  and  that  the  suspicion  with  which 
he  is  regarded  tends  only  to  disturb  the  good  relations  with  the 
country  to  which  he  is  sent.  The  recall  is,  therefore,  an  attempt 
to  please  France.  The  Berlin  Echo  says : 

"Probably  all  the  members  of  the  Triple  AUiunce  will  follow 
this  precedent.  The  first  cause  of  the  recall  is  undoubtedly  the 
manner  in  which  these  gentlemen  were  followed  and  watched  by 
French  agents,  as  the  Dreyfus  trial  has  shown.  But  it  would  bo 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  tho  recall  of  their  military  attach!* 
means  that  the  powers  of  the  Triple  Alliance  are  less  friendly  to 
France.  The  contrary  is  the  case.  The  cabinets  of  Berlin. 
Vienna,  and  Rome  are  anxious  to  remove  everything  that  could 
cause  the  slightest  friction.  A  definite  abolition  of  the  post  of 
military  attaehi  is  probably  not  yet  contemplated,  altho  the 
French  will  recall  their  own  representative  of  this  kind." 

In  the  French  ju»})crs  tho  Emperor's  decision  also  finds  much 
approval.  Charles  Malo.  the  military  member  of  tho  stall  of  the 
Journal  des  /Hbafs,  writes  in  the  main  ns  follows: 

The  position  is  u  very  pleasant  and  desirable  one  when  the 
attach !  is  sent  to  the  capital  of  an  allied  or  avowedly  friendly 
country,  lie  is  then  received  everywhere,  and  may  prove  his 
ability  in  a  legitimate  manner  by  assisting  in  the  organisation 
of  the  combined  forces.  Few  staff  officers  would  desire  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  such  posts,  from  which  they  generally  are  transferred  to 
important  commands.  But  the  case  is  very  different  if  the  power 
at  whose  capital  the  attach l  is  stationed  is  inimical,  or  likely  to 
become  so.  Then  the  attach !  is  transformed  into-  an  observing 
person,  to  use  no  harsher  term.  The  Emperor's  decision  is  there¬ 
fore  very  acceptable.  As  master  of  his  forces,  he  has  taken  hold 
of  the  i«cca»ion  to  establish  a  precedent. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Kaiser  reads  the  newspapers  n  great 
deal,  and  an  article  in  the  Vienna  / 1  "age,  from  which  wc  quote 
below,  is  said  to  have  influenced  him  in  forming  his  decision. 
The  paper  says : 

"The  use  and  necessity  of  international  military  espionage  lias 
so  far  only  been  asserted,  never  proven.  Will  not  somebody 
give  us  an  historically  authenticated  instance  of  war  experience 
in  which  the  secrets  purchased  by  a  military  attach!  causad  vic¬ 
tory,  or  even  influenced  the  outcome  of  the  war?  War  is  decided 
by  the  physical  ability  of  the  troops,  the  sterling  knowledge  of 
the  officers,  the  ability  of  the  army  leaders.  Staten  documents 
never  won  a  battle!  .  .  .  The  French  general  staff  merely 
wasted  their  time.  .  .  .  Common  sense  tells  us  that  honesty  is 
the  best  policy,  and  common  sense  tells  us  that  the  best  men  are 
honest  men.  .  .  .  Wc  may  lie  told  that  no  state  can  afford  to  risk 
the  chances  which  its  neighbor  gains  by  dishonorable  practises. 
But  that  is  an  argument  always  employed  against  reform.  .  .  . 
The  state  that  means  to  try  need  do  only  one  thing :  abolish  the 
rights  of  military  spies  employed  in  the  shape  of  attaches  !  The 
extra-territoriality  of  these  spies  should  neither  l>e  granted  nor 
asked  for.  The  state  which  dares  to  do  this  will  itself  be  rid  at 
once  of  all  prying  military  attaches.  He  who  declares  that  he 
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will  not  admit  treachery  of  any  kind  will  not  be  asked  to  house 
traitors." — Translations  made  for  Titr.  Literary  Dh.I'T. 


STATUS  OF  CATHOLICS  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL. 

VER  since  the  trouble  between  the  British  and  the  Boers 
reached  an  acute  stage.  one  of  the  subjects  of  dispute  has 
been  the  degree  of  religious  freedom  prevailing  in  the  Transvaal, 
and  especially  the  freedom  accorded  to  Roman  Catholics.  The 
Statesmen's  Year  Book  for  1899  (American  edition,  p.  1003). com¬ 
pile'1  in  England,  in  stating  the  provisions  of  the  constitution 
of  the  South  African  Republic  says: 

"The  supreme  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  parliament 
of  two  chambers,  each  of  twenty-seven  members,  chosen  by  the 
districts.  Bills  passed  by  the  second  chamber  do  not  become  law 
until  accepted  by  the  first.  Members  of  both  chambers  must  be 
thirty  years  of  age,  possess  fixed  property,  profess  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  never  have  been  convicted  of  any  criminal  offense." 

British  papers  publish  a  number  of  letters  in  which  the  writers 
tell  of  their  success  in  converting  Irishmen  who  have  sympathised 
with  the  Boers,  by  telling  them  of  the  hostility  shown  to  Catholics 
in  the  Transvaal. 

On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  W.  J.  Lcyds.  the  European  agent  of 
the  Transvaal,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  William  Redmond.  M.P..  de¬ 
clares  thut  while  discrimination  has  boon  made  against  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  past,  those  discriminations  have  been  removed. 
His  letter  (which  wo  quote  in  full  from  the  London  Timet,  De¬ 
cember  8)  is  ns  follows . 

"8,  Rur.  i»r.  Livoyrnk.  B»i«iu.  November  30.  1R99. 

"Dkar  Sir— With  reference  to  my  letter  to  you  of  the  nth  inst.. 
and  having  seen  some  corresjiondcncv  in  the  newspapers  assert¬ 
ing  that  no  Roman  Catholics  can  hold  government  appointments 
in  the  South  African  Republic,  1  think  it  maybe  useful  to  inform 
you  with  the  following:  By  Article  ao  of  the  Groodwct  of  18$$ 
it  was  stipulated  that  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  should  lie  the 
church  of  the  state,  and  in  Article  31  it  was  laid  down  that  the 
nation  would  admit  no  Roman  Catholic  churches  in  their  midst, 
ami  no  other  Protestant  churches  than  those  in  which  the  same 
Christian  doctrine  should  l>o  preached  as  mentioned  in  the  Hei¬ 
delberg  catechism.  These  clause*,  however,  were  cancelled  by 
resolution  of  tho  Volksrand  of  June  1.  11*70.  Article  151.  whereby 
absolute  religious  freedom  was  granted. 

"  With  regard  to  tho  np|K>intnicnt  of  government  official*,  it 
was  stipulated  by  Article  68  of  the  Grondwet  of  1**9.  that  all 
officials  must  either  bo  enfranchised  burghers  or  be  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  satisfactory  testimonials.  By  resolution  of  July  31.  1S94. 
the  Volksraad  instructed  the  Government  to  appoint  no  person* 
belonging  to  the  Romun  Catholic  Church,  but  this  resolution  was 
cancelled  within  two  years  by  resolution  of  the  Volksraad  of 
June  10.  1896,  Article  871.  By  Article  93  of  the  Grondwet  of  is»6 
it  was  laid  down  that  only  enfranchised  or  naturalised  burghers 
could  lw  appointed  as  government  officials.  In  case  of  a  vacancy 
in  tho  government  service  a  notice  is  inserted  in  the  government 
Gazette  for  that  purpose,  in  which  applicants  arc  also  requested 
to  state  to  which  religion  they  belong,  but  the  assertion  that  in 
such  a  notice  it  is  stated  that  applicants  must  be  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  religion  is  untrue. 

"  I  am.  dear  sir.  yours  faithfully. 

"W.  J.  Lrvt**." 

A  statement  of  the  encouraging  progress  made  by  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  Transvaal  appears  in  the  Germania  (Berlin!,  one 
of  the  most  influential  Catholic  organs  of  the  world,  as  follows 

”  Formerly  tho  Boers  were  intolerant.  The  first  Catholic  priest 
who  came  to  the  Transvaal.  P.  Hondcwanger.  was  forbidden  to 
celebrate  the  mass.  This  was  in  186?.  Butin  the  following  year 
the  ordinances  against  the  Catholics  were  declared  void.  To-day 
there  are  five  churches  and  eight  chapels  in  the  Transvaal.  P. 
Alois  Sclioch,  the  apostolic  prefect,  has  under  him  fifteen  mis¬ 
sionaries.  three  members  of  the  Trappist  Order,  eleven  Brothers 
of  the  Piccoli  Fratclli  di  Maria,  seventeen  Sisters  of  Loreto, 
thirty-nine  nuns  of  the  Holy  Family,  twenty-two  Dominican  nuns, 
and  six  of  St.  Ursula.  There  are  no  less  than  113  priests,  monks. 


and  nuns  altogether.  Four  boys’  schools  have  together  720 
pupils,  eight  girls’  schools  have  830.  Of  high  schools,  there  arc 
four,  with  an  attendance  of  450.  The  mission  has  an  orphanage 
and  home  with  i*o  inmates,  and  the  Catholic  hospital  at  Johan¬ 
nesburg  is  the  large*!  and  most  imposing  establishment  of  its 
kind  in  South  Africa.  This  progress  is  all  the  more  pleasing  and 
remarkable  as  there  are  only  6,300  Catholics  in  the  Transvaal. 
The  stubborn.  Conservative  Boers  have  discovered  the  practical 
value  of  these  institutions,  and  make  use  of  them,  however  much 
they  may  have  originally  feared  ’  Papist  invasions.  ’  Intolerance 
has  given  place  to  complaisance,  one  might  almost  say  to  love  of 
Catholic  institutions.  True,  the  law  still  prohibits  the  election 
of  a  Catholic  President  or  Catholics  as  members  of  the  executive 
council.  But.  since  i*  i6.  Catholics  may  be  placed  in  all  other 
positions.  To-day  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  officials  are 
Catholics.  Dr.  I.eyd*.  the  diplomatic  representative  of  the  South 
African  Repul-’ic  in  Europe,  is  a  Catholic.  One  of  the  council¬ 
lors  of  the  cabinet.  Dr.  Farclly.  is  a  Catholic,  and  so  is  Mr. 
Hogan,  the  secretary  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  many  other 
high  officials.” 

On  the  other  hand,  ‘I he  Tablet,  the  Catholic  organ  of  England, 
in  its  i**ue  of  December  30.  publishes  what  purports  to  be  the  law 
of  \>  rt  in  the  Transvaal,  which  seems  to  exclude  Catholics  from 
all  government  positions.  The  Tablet  gives  as  its  authority 
Mr.  J.  P.  Fitzgerald,  author  of  "The  Transvaal  front  Within." 
and  secretary,  if  wo  arc  not  mistaken,  of  the  reform  committee 
of  Johannesburg  which  has  been  held  responsible  for  the  Jame¬ 
son  raid.  The  law,  ns  published  in  The  Tablet ,  is  as  follows  : 

"Law  3.  1899. 

’•Regarding  the  appointment,  the  suspension,  the  discharge, 
the  leave  of  absence,  and  the  securities  of  officials  in  the  service 
of  the  Government  of  the  South  African  Republic. 

"Article  15  -  Applications  must  lie  written  in  the  language  of 
the  country,  and  must  la?  written  in  thj  applicant’ll  own  hand¬ 
writing.  They  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  burgher- 
ship  from  the  field-cornet  of  the  district,  which  must  state 
clearly  whether  the  applicant  is  entitled  to  vote  ns  a  full  burgher 
or  as  naturalized  ;  and  proof  must  be  enclosed  that  applicant  is 
a  member  of  a  Protestant  church." 

The  Tablet  publishes  further  (on  tho  same  authority)  n  plea 
from  President  Kruger,  dated  August  33.  1899.  addressed  to  the 
first  Volksraad.  in  favor  of  tho  abolition  of  religious  disabilities 
imposed  on  Catholic*  and  Jews.  President  Kruger  in  his  mes¬ 
sage  prop<*se*  to  substitute  in  Article  31  of  the  Grondwet.  per¬ 
taining  tocligibilityasa  mcmlnrof  the  first  or  second  Volksraad. 
the  provision  that  n  candidate  must  "believe  in  the  revelation  of 
God  a*  set  forth  by  His  word  in  tho  Bible."  for  the  provision  re¬ 
quiring  that  tho  candidate  lw  a  Protestant.  The  article  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  tho  President  would  then  read  ns  follows : 

••  C<  >NC  K  PT-G  ROND  WET. 

"C.— Eligibility  (  Vurkif-ssaariifid). 

"Article  31.— To  be  eligible  as  a  member  of  the  first  Volksraad 
«»r  of  the  second  Volksraad.  and  to  lw  eligible  to  take  a  seat  in 
that  capacity  and  to  retain  the  same,  a  man  must  lw  n  burgher  of 
the  Republic,  as  respectively  stipulated  in  the  law  indicated  in 
Article  90!  the  Grondwet,  must  lw  thirty  years  of  age,  must  live 
in  the  Republic,  and  lw  an  owner  of  real  estate,  and  believe  in 
the  revelation  of  God  as  set  forth  by  His  Word  in  the  Bible  ;  he 
must  have  had  no  dishonoring  sentence  passed  on  him,  he  .oust 
not  have  lost  control  of  his  goods  wheresoever  they  may  be.  either 
in  consequence  of  permanent  sequestration  or  having  them  put 
under  guardianship  (order  eura/eele  ste/Ung),  nor  have  been  de¬ 
prived  of  his  eligibility  ( verkiesbarrheid )  from  any  cause  what¬ 
ever.  and.  moreover,  the  stipulations  put  forth  in  the  Kicswct 
must  lw  followed." 

In  the  argument  that  follows.  President  Kruger  pleads  for  the 
admission  of  Jews  and  Catholics  to  burgher  privileges.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Catholics  he  says  : 

”  Furthermore,  on  the  principle  of  liberty  of  religion,  for  which 
the  Protestant  has  striven  so  much,  ne  can  not  exclude  people 
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who  think  differently.  Therefore,  altho  the  Roman  Catholics 
persecuted  us  in  former  years,  we  may  not  now  go  to  work  in  the 
same  way  and  try  to  exclude  them  from  burgher  rights.  That 
exclusion  would  appear  ulone  to  give  the  idea  of  persecution  and 
to  be  in  opposition  to  the  whole  tendency  of  Christianity  and 
Christian  love.  This  was  not  the  principle  of  the  Savior.  His 
word  was :  '  Make  your  friends  from  among  the  unjust  Mammon.  ’ 

"If  one  excludes  all  Roman  Catholics  and  admits  all  Protes¬ 
tants,  then  we  would  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  are  in  our 
days  Protestants  who  are  doniers  of  God.  and  who  simply  cal! 
themselves  Protestants  merely  as  being  in  opposition  to  Roman 
Catholics.” 

According  to  The  Tablet,  the  Road  postponed  action  on  the 
subject  for  one  year.  "  In  other  words."  says  The  Tablet, "  Cath¬ 
olics  in  the  Transvaal  are  still,  as  in  the  past,  disqualified  by 
reason  of  their  religion  from  holding  office  in  any  public  depart¬ 
ment.  and  may  not  be  members  of  either  Raad." 

There  the  dispute  seems,  for  the  present,  to  rest,  with  Dr. 
I.eyds  and  the  Germania  on  one  side  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and 
The  Table /  on  the  other  flatly  contradicting  each  other. 


POLITICAL  COST  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITIONS. 

T  has  long  been  a  maxim  that  u  nation,  when  preparing  to 
invite  the  world  to  a  great  exposition,  must  be  eminently 
peaceful.  Hcuring  this  necessity  in  mind,  the  Germans,  after 
duo  deliberation,  cumc  to  the  conclusion  that  the  position  of  their 
country  in  Kuropo  was  too  dangerous  to  permit  the  risking  of 
millions  in  a  world's  fair.  And  France,  it  is  said,  begins  to  doubt 
that  the  economical  advantages  of  n  great  fair  balance  its  politi¬ 
cal  losses.  The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Berlin  I'otsisthe  Zei- 
lung,  who  has  made  inquiries  regarding  the  subject,  says: 

"It  doc*  not  require  much  shrewdness  to  discover  that  the 
French  Government  is  ruled  mainly  by  this  thought:  nil  compli¬ 
cations  must  Ihj  avoided  until  the  Exposition  of  i< pm  is  a  thing  of 
the  post.  It  may  bo  apparent  to  all  that,  in  order  to  set  ure  future 
advantages,  the  Government  should  form  political  decisions. 
Hut  however  great  these  advantages  may  seem,  they  arc  not  as 
near  at  hand  us  tho  Exposition,  mid  they  must  lie  given  up  for 
the  Exposition.  A  thousand  millions  are  nt  stake  upon  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  tho  World’s  Fair.  A  panic  will  bo  tho  result  if  tho  many 
who  havo  put  their  capital  into  this  venture  arc  disappointed. 
Tho  break-down  of  tho  Panama  Company  would  1*  a  mere  baga¬ 
telle  in  comparison.  Hcnco  tho  first  lesson  of  the  political  cate¬ 
chism  of  Franco  is  to-day:  '  Every  consideration  shall  be  subor¬ 
dinated  to  tho  succossof  tho  Exposition.’  But  there  ore  many 
Frenchmen,  and  their  number  is  increasing  daily,  who  ask  them¬ 
selves  whether  tho  ganto  is  worth  thecandlc.  I-ouder  and  louder 
are  the  protests  of  thoso  who  do  not  believe  thnt  it  is  wise  to  con¬ 
duct  the  internal  and  external  affairs  of  the  country  merely  in  the 
interest  of  the  fuir.  The  sacrifices  arc  too  great.  Since  1975 
Franco  lias  nearly  always  been  busy  with  an  exposition— in  1S7S. 
in  1889,  and  now.  Each  of  these  has  thrown  its  shadow  far 
ahead  ;  for  four  or  live  years  preceding,  all  other  undertakings 
liuvc  been  smothered.  Those  politicians  who  rise  above  the  con¬ 
siderations  of  mere  shopkeepers  now  ask  whether  France  has  no 
better  mission  to  fulfil  than  that  of  a  showman  who  thinks  of  his 
exhibition,  and  shivers  at  the  thought  that  some  unforeseen  con¬ 
tingency  muy  prevent  the  public  from  thronging  around  the 
ticket  office.  It  is  not  yet  the  majority  who  think  and  speak  thus : 
but  if  the  minority  keep  on  increasing  as  they  have  of  late,  then 
the  Ex|H»sition  of  1900  will  bo  the  last  one  which  France  will 
prepare  for  the  edification  of  the  world.  The  country  is  tired  of 
placing  its  whole  political  existence  in  jeopardy  for  the  sake  of 
these  fairs.” 

The  Paris  Temps  declares  that  France  would  have  been  spared 
the  humiliation  which  followed  the  Fashoda  incident  had  it  not 
Infen  known  in  England  thnt  a  great  deal  of  provocation  would 
bo  necessary  to  justify  risking  the  success  of  the  Exposition. 
Similar  views  are  expressed  by  many  other  influential  French 
papers. —  Translations  made /or  The  Lilt  rax  v  Digest. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AN  AMERICAN  WOMAN  IN  CHINA. 

'HE  right  of  Mrs.  Archibald  Little,  author  of  "Intimate 
China.”  to  record  her  observations  of  the  Chinese  folk,  of 
town  or  country,  from  the  standpoint  of  intimacy  may  not  be 
fairly  questioned.  She  has  been  quite  nt  home  in  Peking,  she 
has  made  several  more  or  less  intrepid  tours  in  Western  China, 
and  she  has  audaciously  adventured  into  Chinese  Tibet.  She 
observes  with  the  quick,  discerning  glance  of  cleverness  and 
gumption,  and  she  writes  with  fairness  und  sympathy. 

Wc  find  her  a  trusty  and  entertaining  guide  to  follow  through 
thcjstrectsof  a  Chinese  town— Chung-King.  for  example:  Narrow 
streets,  thronged  with  foot-passengers,  with  sedan  chairs,  and 
vociferous  coolies,  with  ponies  and  mules,  and  donkeys  with 
loads,  and  Chinese  porters  with  wickcr-haskcts  borne  on  the  ends 
of  a  king  bamboo.  Everything  is  done  in  the  street ;  pedlars  are 
hawking  their  wares,  men  are  mending  broken  pottery  and  porce¬ 
lain  with  rivets,  barbers  are  shaving  heads  mid  plaiting  tails, 
quaintly  clad  women  arc  patching  garments;  there  are  artisans 
busy  at  embroidery-frames,  and  cobblers  mending  shoes;  there 
arc  pigs,  there  arc  fowls;  there  arc  babies  in  hen-coops;  there 
arc  cats  tied  to  the  shop-counters ;  in  the  afternoons  there  are 
crowd*  discharged  from  theaters,  and  in  the  evening  street- 
preacher*  expounding  the  sacred  edicts; 

"The  coal-dust  and  the  smoko  and  the  drippings  and  the  bus¬ 
tling  crowd  all  make  the  streets  unpleusant  to  walk  in.  Every 
one  told  mo  it  was  impossible  for  an  English  lady;  but  I  felt  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  live  in  Chung-King  unless  I  did.  So 
after  showing  myself  about  ns  much  us  1  could,  in  a  sedan  chair 
with  the  curtains  up.  I  determined  to  attempt  to  walk,  with  my 
chair  following  behind,  to  show  thnt  I  had  some  claim  to  respecta¬ 
bility." 

To  the  Chinese,  a  foreign  woman's  tight-fitting  dress,  outlining 
her  figure,  1*  very  indecent,  and  it  is  shocking  for  a  lady  to  go 
abroad  unattended  by  a  maid  ;  even  to  stand  sturdily  on  her  feet, 
and  step  out  like  a  man,  is  most  indelicate.  They  nrc  greatly 
concerned  for  the  foreign  women,  on  the  score  of  decency ;  they 
have  heard  thnt  no  European  woman  wears  trousers,  nml  wluit 
would  a  Chinese  woman  be  without  them?  And  the  dress  of  the 
European  man  is  even  more  scandalous ;  when  they  would  lie 
charitable,  they  say  "tho  poor  person  had  not  cloth  enough  to 
cover  him.” 

Mr*.  Little  think*  that  the  life  of  a  Chinese  child  in  a  Chinese 
city  mu'l  be  very  pleasant.  Has  he  not  the  New  Year  nml  the 
I »ragon  Feast,  when  there  nrc  visits  to  the  graves,  nnd  all  the 
family  go  out  into  tho  country  together ;  when  the  beggar-chil¬ 
dren  have  a  high  day,  with  fancy  dresses  over  their  rngs—  some¬ 
times  representing  tho  conquered  tribe*,  sometimes  even  Eng¬ 
lishmen.  in  their  short,  square  coats  and  tight  trousers?  The 
elders  are  very  kind  to  the  Chinese  child  ;  they  never  lsithcr  him 
with  cleaning  up.  or  dressing  to  go  out.  He  strips  to  the  waist, 
or  even  to  the  "altogether,”  in  summer,  nnd  in  the  winter  he 
keeps  putting  on  one  garment  over  another  until  he  is  us  broad 
as  he  is  long. 

"Then  he  need  never  be  afraid  of  breaking  anyth  ing  or  spoiling 
anything;  for  most  things  are  put  away,  nnd  Chinese  ' things  ‘ 
are  not  like  European  ;  the  polished  black  table,  for  instance, 
can  have  a  hot  kettle  put  upon  it.  and  be  none  the  worse.  No 
one  ever  tells  the  Chinese  child  to  hold  himself  up.  or  not  to  talk 
so  loud,  or  to  keep  still;  he  shouts  and  wriggles  to  his  heart’s 
content." 

Outside  the  city,  in  the  springtime,  every  woman  has  a  white 
flower  in  her  glossy  black  hair,  and  the  blue  river  laughs  back  at 
the  blue  sky.  But  in  the  streets  all  is  dark  and  dank,  and  all  is 
pervaded  by  the  sickly,  sweet  odor  of  the  opium-pipe :  every¬ 
where  are  the  lean  ribs  and  the  yellow  faces  of  the  opium-smokers. 
With  opium-dens  here  and  there,  and  all  the  coquetries  of  the 
opium-trav in  the  housc*of  the  rich,  “how  is  it.”  says  Mrs.  Little, 
"that  wc  give  warning  to  a  servant  when  we  discover  tb.'.t  he  ha* 
taken  to  the  pipe?  How  is  it  that  the  treasure,  on  a  journey,  is 
never  confided  to  a  coolie  who  smokes?”  And  this  in  a  land 
where  all  important  affairs  arc  concluded  over  the  opium-couch, 
where  alone  is  privacy  to  be  had— in  a  land  where  important 
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military  posts  arc  confided  to  opium-smoker*,  and  even  most  of 
the  higher  civil  offices.  People  refuse  to  employ  the  moderate 
smoker  to  sweep  out  their  rooms,  but  they  will  set  him  at  the 
head  of  an  army. 

Europeans  prate  of  the  "mock  modesty  "of  Chinese  women. 
" Doubtless.-  says  Mrs.  Little,  "the  ladies  of  the  land  discuss 
certain  subjects  with  the  freedom  that  was  usual  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  '* ;  but  how  can  women  he  called  mock-modest 
who  remain  fully  clad  in  the  steamy  heat  that  compels  the  men 
to  strip  to  the  waist  in  their  shops.  Mrs.  Little  has  never  seen 
a  Chinese  woman  indecently  clad,  or  caught  one  in  the  act  of  a 
gross  breach  of  decorum  : 

"It  is  not  in  accordance  with  their  etiquette  that  they  should 
talk  with  men— not  even  with  their  own  kinsmen  :  yet  whenever 
I  have  seen  them  in  intercourse  with  foreigners,  or  even  with 
Chinese  men,  in  matters  of  business,  I  have  Ixcn  struck  with 
their  ease  of  manner,  and  their  quiet  dignity.  .  .  .  Doubtless, 
there  are  in  China,  as  in  other  countries,  women  who  prefer  vice 
to  virtue ;  but  if  I  am  any  judge  of  expression  or  of  manners, 
these  must  be  rarer  in  China  than  in  any  other  country  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  .  .  .  The  coarseness  and  directness  of 
Chinese  women  often  shock  Eurojxan  ladies,  but  1  have  never 
felt  sure  that  the  fine  ladies  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  court  were  not 
more  modest  really  than  the  line  ladies  of  Queen  Victoria's." 

Crime,  says  Mrs.  Little,  is  not  rife  in  China,  and  they  have  no 
police.  They  contribute  but  a  small  percentage  to  the  criminal 
roll  of  the  world.  In  business  dealing  the  Chinaman  commonly 
keeps  his  word,  even  to  his  own  loss.  Merely  to  say  "Puttee 
book!"  without  signature  or  seal,  held  good  as  a  legal  trans¬ 
action  nil  through  China  "until  a  long-established  English  firm, 
probably  foreboding  the  failure  that  afterward  overtook  it.  repu¬ 
diated  a  transaction  of  which  there  was  no  further  record  than 
those  two  sacred  words." 

While  it  is  usual,  we  are  told,  for  |>eople  of  other  nationalities 
to  denouncu  the  vicious  characteristics  of  the  Mongolian,  there  is 
hardly  a  European  living  in  China  who  has  n«>t  one  or  more 
Chinese  whom  he  would  trust  to  the  utmost,  and  whom  he  re¬ 
gards  us  the  cmlKxlimcnt  of  all  the  virtues— as  he  rcgnrds  no 
Eumpoun  of  his  acquaintance.  "We  rarely  believe,"  says  Mrs. 
Little,  "in  one  another's  Chinaman,  but  we  are.  each  of  us. 
absolutely  convinced  of  the  fidelity,  trustworthiness,  and  shrewd¬ 
ness  of  our  own  particular  Chinaman." 

S|>enking  of  missionaries,  Mrs.  Little  draws  a  curious  picture 
of  Jesuit  Fathers— "pig-tailed  Frenchmen  in  white  Chinese 
clothes,"  These  reckon  ns  many  as  one  hundred  thousand  con¬ 
verts  in  Kiungnan  ;  they  have  wholu  villages  of  Christians— "lmt 
Chincso  still": 

"Not  to  be  forgotten  is  that  French  priest  at  Peking  who,  just 
returned  from  a  long  sojourn  up-country,  at  the  one  word  hr  ante 
broke  down,  and  could  not  recover  himself.  And  once  more  I 
felt  a  tightening  nt  the  heart,  thinking  of  that  large  house  build¬ 
ing  at  Ichang.  to  receive  Italian  Sisters  -  simple,  loving  women, 
who,  for  the  sins  of  others,  not  their  own.  will  live  and  die  so  far 
away  from  thut  beloved  Italy,  for  which  Filicaja  wished. 'Ah! 
wort  thou  but  more  strong;  or  if  not  that,  less  fair!'  They  nil 
get  sick  ;  they  cun  not  love  the  People  ;  they  long  for  Italy;  and 
till  now  they  have  been  compelled  to  bind  the  feet  of  the  little 

iris  confided  to  them,  yet  unable  to  bear  the  pain  for  them.  .  .  . 

recollect  one  French  priest  in  a  remote  village  showing  me— 
half  excusing  himself,  hulf  proudly— his  one  great  luxury  a  little 
window  with  glass  panes  he  hail  put  in  near  his  writing-desk,  so 
as  to  see  to  read  ami  write  till  later  in  the  evening.  There  was 
l>arely  a  chair  to  sit  on,  in  his  large  barrack-like  room." 

A  circuit  of  the  shops  of  Itu  would  have  been  entertaining,  but 
for  the  incessant  cry  of  "  Kill  the  barbarians !  “  "  Wc  were  stoned 
at  Ichang,"  says  Mrs.  Little,  "and  one  of  the  party  wounded." 
And  yet  the  cry  of  "  Kill  the  foreigner ! "  was  a  novelty  that  year. 
It  has  become  quite  common  since.  "If  you  go  into  the  shops, 
and  begin  asking  prices,  all  the  rabble  of  the  street  pours  in  after 
you.  You  can  not  make  yourself  heard  ;  you  can  not  breathe ; 
you  can  not  see." 

The  missionaries  ure  accustomed  to  say  "the  students  arc 
swnggering  about":  but  Mrs.  Little  affirms  that  she  has  never 
seen  the  swagger  so  familiar  at  home  in  the  gait  of  a  military 
student : 

"I  know  the  mandarin  swagger  [says  Mrs.  Little],  and  the 
Tientsin  swagger,  which  is  the  most  audacious  of  all.  and  would 
make  every  one  in  Bond  Street  turn  round  to  look  ;  and  I  know 
the  young  merchant  swagger,  which  is  amusing,  and  not  unlike 


a  very  young  clubman's  swagger  in  London,  when  he  does 
swagger.  But  the  students  I  have  seen  have  been  mostly  pale, 
anxious-looking  young  men,  who  drop  in  at  our  lunch-time,  and 
look  with  much  interest  at  our  foreign  things,  sitting  on  forever 
when  they  find  we  have  actually  Ux'ks  of  that  most  useful  Soci¬ 
ety  for  the  Diffusion  of  Christian  and  General  Knowledge.” 

There  are  brilliant  students  who  pass  every  examination,  and 
are  going  up  for  the  llanlin  College.  Even  these  are  afraid  to 
look  into  histories  of  the  nineteenth  century,  or  of  the  Japanese 
war,  lest  their  attention  should  be  distructed  from  the  classics. 
They  know  all  al*>ut  the  Roentgen  rays,  but  they  dare  not  be 
interested.  More  than  the  weight  of  empire  seems  bearing  down 
on  their  young  shoulders.  Mrs.  Little  undertook  to  teach  Eng¬ 
lish  to  one  of  them  in  a  six  weeks'  holiday  in  the  New  Year  sea¬ 
son.  11c  learned  easy  words,  but  why  <•-<»-/  should  spell  c<U  be¬ 
cause  /-a-/  spells  h.if  was  Ix-yond  his  comprehension. 

The  very  idea  of  an  alphabet  is  Ix'wildcritig  to  a  Chinaman. 
He  thinks  what  you  want  him  to  do  is  to  learn  by  heart,  and  he 
conscientiously  learns  so.  As  to  spelling,  he  can  not  lie  made  to 
understand  it,  until  he  has  learned  to  spell ;  till  then,  it  is  all  a 
riddle  to  him.  There  are  probably  7»«»,ouo  Chinese  graduates 
now  living.  The  desire  to  learn,  and  his  exalted  respect  for 
learning  in  others,  surpa-s  the  love  of  money  in  u  Chinaman's 
breast,  liut  the  young  literati  hate  foreigners,  and  urc  dissi¬ 
pated.  They  love  fine  clothes,  and  are  cleaner  and  nicer  in  their 
ways  than  the  people  of  other  classes.  Mrs.  Little  likes  them, 
anil  finds  them  easy  to  amuse.  They  are  the  hope  of  China,  she 
declares;  "but  they  do  n«»t  show  their  liest  side  to  the  missiona¬ 
ries.  any  more  than  rather  am»gunt  young  agnostics,  fresh  from 
the  learning  of  the  schools,  would  show  their*  to  hard-working 
evangelical  curates." 

Mrs.  Little  protests  against  the  notion,  which  has  found  a  firm 
/•■■ting  in  tlu-  European  mind,  that  the  Chinaman  is  without  sen¬ 
timent.  The  young  student  who  had  tried  to  learn  English 
under  her  instruction  took  leave  of  her  when  she  departed  for 
England,  in  very  elegant  Chinese  verse,  lie  regretted  her  de¬ 
parture,  wondering  how  he  could  do  without  her;  for  to  him  she 
had  been  "like  the  snow,  which  by  covering  ami  protecting  the 
plants,  made  the  tender  shoots  grow,  as  she  had  encouraged  iris 
mind  to  burgeon."  No  literary  man  would  think  his  writing- 
table  complete  without  a  vase  to  hold  one  lovely  blossom,  and  no 
woman  ix "dressed"  without  a  flower  in  her  hair.  “Lu-pe-ya's 
Lute,"  Englished  by  Mrs.  Augusta  Webster,  expresses  the  senti¬ 
ment  for  friendship  and  for  music  that  is  so  dear  to  the  Chinese 
heart.  "It  is.  perhaps,  iiecauso  I  am  mi  unmusical."  says  Mrs. 
Little,  "that  I  rather  enjoy  Chinese  music.  It  seems  to  me  very 

merry— especially  in  us  funereal  chants. . The  Ruts'  Plaint." 

translated  from  the  original  Chinese  by  her  husband,  and  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated  by  Mr.  lluscagawa.  might  lx*  circulated  by  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Here  arc  verse*  from  a  Chinese  drinking-song,  by  Li-tao-po, 
who  wrote  it  in  the  year  720  a.h. 

Herr  nrr  flowers,  slid  here  is  wine  : 

Hut  where's  •  ft  tend  with  me  to  Join, 

Hand  10  hand,  and  heart  to  heart, 

In  one  full  cup  before  we  part  f 

Rather  than  to  drink  stone 
hi  make  bold  to  ask  the  Moon 
To  eundi  si  end  t<>  lend  her  face 
Tograc*  the  hour  snd  the  place. 

lx»!  «he  annwers.  and  she  brings, 

Mr  shadow  on  her  stiver  wings  t 
That  makes  three,  and  we  shall  be. 

I  ween,  a  merry  com  panic. 

Mrs.  Little's  description  of  Buddhist  worship  in  a  temple  near 
Ningpois  picturesque  and  impressive:  the  dim  religious  light, 
the  mellow  booming  of  the  liell.  the  shaven  priests,  with  their 
long  cloaks  of  old  gold  or  ashen  gray  folded  across  the  left 
breast,  leaving  the  arm  bare : 

"They  elevated  the  Host,  or  at  least  a  cup,  one  ringing  a  bell 
meanwhile,  the  others  prostrate  in  adoration.  They  chanted  a 
monotonous  strain— to  me  it  sounded  Gregorian  ;  anti  after  many 
bowings  and  prostrations  and  licotings  of  a  dull  wooden  gong  in 
the  form  of  a  skull,  they  processioned  round  and  round  before  the 
altar.  .  .  .  Was  1  not  in  the  far-away  Madeira  of  my  childhood  ? 
Were  not  those  Portuguese  Roman  Catholic  priests,  rather  than 
Chinese  Buddhists?  Were  they  praying  really— to  Our  Father 
in  Heaven?  Or  are  there  more  god*  than  one?  And  had  this 
worship  gone  on  after  this  fashion  for  thousands  of  years  even 
before  Christ  walked  the  earth,  and  lived  and  died  for  man?" 
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0(  I  ho  exports  of  ihw,  $w5.<4'  worth  went  to 
England,  worth  went  to  the  Weal  Indie* 

and  Bermuda,  and  worth  went  to  llritiah 

Australia.  Nearly  one  half  o f  the  entire  amount 
exported  ■  tunc  to  Europe,  whereby  It  I*  to  tie  ob- 
nerved  that  u  great  portion  of  the  ahoaa  *ent  to 
England  did  not  remain  there,  but  were  reexport- 
td  to  other  countries. 


The  Cnnndiun  Government  ha*  shelved  for  at 
le«»t  two  yen i  s  It*  ninbltinua  project  of  running 

•  i-knol  mall  service  be- 


»n  all-the-yoar. round 

tween  Great  Itrltuln  and  tho  Dominion.  A  con.  I 
tract  hua  jual  been  entered  into  lietween  the  | 

Cunadiuu  and  Imperial  government*  and  Elder,  ] 

Dempster  A  Co.,  of  Liver|>iMil,  for  tho  tarrying  of  I 
tho  Cauadlun  maila  for  two  yrura.  the  aervice  to  be  weekly.  Elder.  Dempster  A  Co.,  have  for 

_____  _ _  *ome  month*  pa»t  been  carrying  specially  dl- 

reeled  letter*  to  Canada  from  Hrlalol.  The  new 

Jf  ©A'*'  T-  - 

| '  ^Hq 

KU  V  *.*-!•••  •> 

Avonmonth  will  he  abandoned.  During  the  aum- 
mer  *ea*»n.  the  new  aervice  will  re* time  landing 
the  mail*  at  Kiimvutki.  <-n  the  *oulh  chore  of  the 
Lower  St.  tawrence.  Rimoe»ki ;»  not  a  harbor, 
properly  speaking.  but  only  a  landing-place. 
After  stopping  at  Kim»u*ki  the  steamer  will  go 
on  to  (Quebec  and  Montreal.  During  the  winter 
month*  the  Canadian  termini  will  he  Halifax. 
Nova  Scotia,  and  St.  John*.  New  Brunswick. 
Altho  the  fast -mail  ichrmc  ha*  been  abandoned, 
at  least  for  the  present,  the  Intention  of  the  au¬ 
thorities  I*  that  the  new  service  shall  be  exclu¬ 
sively  British-Canadtan  The  public  understand¬ 
ing  here  i*  that  the  contract  of  the  new  service 
specifically  prohibit*  Elder,  Dempster  A  Co.‘* 
maii  boats  from  railing  at  any  1'nitrd  State* 
port.  However  this  may  be.  it  seem*  to  be  agreed 
that  in  the  future  the  sb-.p*  carrying  the  Canadian 
mad*  from  Cleat  Britain  and  Ireland  will  touch 
only  at  Canadian  porta,  both  winter  and  summer. 
The  Irish  port  of  call  for  the  new  service  will  be 
MoviUe,  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 


Daniel  Green  Felt  Shoe  Company,  Makers 


119  W.  23d  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


The  View  Gymnastics. 

To  double  your  muscle,  to  build  up 
vitality,  to  clear  your  brain,  »tcady  your 
nerve*,  to  cure  insomnia,  to  gain  enor¬ 
mous  ]>ower  in  hand,  grip,  wrist,  arm, 
back,  trunk,  ami  nhouldrr,  you  need 
only  a 


Collars 
and  Cuffs 


Made  of  fine  cloth  and  exactly  resemble 
fashionable  linen  goods.  The  'most  con¬ 
venient.  the  most  comfortable,  and  the  most 
economical  good*  made. 

No  Laundry  Work. 

When  soiled  discard.  A  box  of  io  collars, 
or  5  pairs  of  culls,  .15  cts.  By  mail  jo  cti. 

Sample  collar  or  pair  of  cuff*  for  6  cts.  in 
stamps.  Give  sire  and  style  desired. 

Reversible  Collar  Co..  Dept.  S.  Boston.  Masa. 


It*  sorrel  I*  the  rnmuUtlTe  tension  of  rubber 
strands — *  revolution  In  exorcism*,  which  rr- 
duces  marvellously  n»|iid  result*.  A  tlx-mi-h 
gymnasium. anil  a  ■>•  rr*ctapi>lunce  forbyirlen to 
cr urn j-lli  *.  Invaluable  to  writers,  bookkeep¬ 
ers  (cur*- tramp,  *n>l  r<dd  nr  trembling  baud*  >. 
■  teiiogianbcr*.  telegrapher*,  artists,  musicians, 
box  r*.  ball  pUyci*.  and  all  who  tue  their 
hands 

FREE  TRIAL. -A  pair  sent  to  any  address 

on  rvcrlplvf  I#-,  to  pay  postage  and  »  our  prom- 
Us  either  to  send  r*  tlie  regular  price  fl.noat 
once  or  to  return  them  by  n  ail  within  two  day* 
of  receipt.  Three  atrengtha-athlrte*'.  men's, 
ladles*.  C  >rk  gripe,  nlckelled  metal.  A  simple, 
splendidly  illustrated  instructor  with  every 


Consul  Stowe  of  Cape  Town  writes,  October  »S: 

The  increase  la  good*  shipped  from  the  United 
States  to  British  and  Portuguese  South  Africa  for 
the  year  ended  June  iXo*  wo*  <•>,?.*.- 

9i<-Bo)  The  British  anj  \>a/i  African  Expect  O'J- 
%*ttf  give*  the  following  : 

"Bars  or  rail*  for  railway*  show  the  greatest  in¬ 
crease,  the  imports  amounting  to  iier.jSo  (feSs.- 


ELECTRICITY 


THE  HENDRICKSON  WRIST  MACHINE  CO. 

Dept.  H.  1131  Park  How  Bldg.,  New  York. 


FOREIGN  POSSIBILITIES  OF 
AMERICAN  COMMERCE. 


Consul-Geueml  Mason,  of  Berlin,  under  date  of 
November  S,  i»y>,  send*  tho  following  translation 
from  The  leather  Martel,  of  Frankfort  (November 

■The  steadily  Increasing  shoe  production  of  the 
.Middle  Western  American  States  through  which 
the  market  in  thut  country  is  to  a  large  degree 
supplied,  compels  the  shoe  manufacturers  in  New 
England  to  look  more  and  more  carefully  Into  the 
conditions  of  foreign  murkets  where  they  may  find 
sale  for  a  portion  of  their  product.  The  American 
dme-export  trade  ha*  iu  fact  grown  much  more 
rapidly  in  tho  last  live  years  than  it  diddur:ng  the 
same  period  just  preceding,  a*  is  shown  by  the 
following  table,  which  exhibit*  the  statistics  of 
American  »hoe  exports  during  tho  fiscal  years  iSc-> 
to  i*«m,  inclusive  i 


RELIEVES  PAIN 

CURE8  DISEASE 

U  aj'tuntu*.  porrm-if-l  »lth 

*  •mm  m..  r*  sut.  si.  rkkar*.  in. 


We  have  these 
in  stock, 

in  Box  Calf  and  Kid, 
for  men, 
and  Kid  only, 
for  women 


This  is  the  thorough  rational  foot¬ 
wear  for  winter.  It  is  like  walking  on 
cushions. — That  felt  innersole  does  it; 
— besides ,  your  feet  are  kept  as  warm 
as  toast,  and  you  need  no 
rubbers. — 

They  are  Storm-proof  l 
Good  looking  l 
Flexible! 

Not  Hot!  Not  Hea'byl 

The  new  1>ooklct 
tells  all— It  is  free  I 
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93a.ro),  again*!  mily  £r>t4f.(S*b99&*?)  in  the  preri- 
ou*  year.  Agricultural  implement*  sbowrti  an 
augmentation  of  £94.011  <$nfv,  1 1-57) ;  buiUierV 
hardware,  £6,-^>ft  ilr./jv.  /•);  cyclr*  an<1  parts,  4r»i 
;  and  .ewinK-machine*.  £»,-  iji.,51 
In  foodstuffs,  canned  beef  >i>  imported  to  the 
value  of  6iR,iZ <  1  $«7K.»>«<  -’ 1.  an  excess  over  the 
previous  year  of  £v>,«n  (J7H.178.11>;  lard.  £tx >-* 
($?i<hW<s?2).  again*!  (|itMK.|i)of  the  year 

before.  There  wu»a1»«»  improve  meat  in  the  trade 
in  l>acon.  hams,  p«»rk,  fruit,  nuts,  sugar,  an  !  mo- 
lasses.  Mineral  oil  was  shipped  to  the  value  of 
compared  with  £>*0.707  *$*.- 
u  for  is./  ;  parutbn.  £*,j*9  /*»?>.  «n  in¬ 

crease  of  <y.  w  <j) :  and  vegetable  oil,  £<;.- 
(V*  (f*7«*W*>>*  against  £47,1 •  ?)  (of  it  r 
I  here  were  also  heavier  shipments  of  resin,  tar. 
etc,,  and  spirits  of  turpentine.  Timber  and  un- 
wrought  wucxl  were  imported  in  »m  reaped  amount 
by  £w>*^47  ^  95,103. %->);  onnianufactured  tobacco, 
by  2(4i3°7  W?V‘V)i  manufactured  tobacco,  by 
The  importation  of  leather 
and  its  manufacture*  increased  from  £ii.?f*7  i$n». 

to  £.|/,p*/ ($i5t>,**»9.H3),and  there  wm**1m»  an 
increase  in  books,  maps,  anil  engravings  docks, 
watches,  and  heeds  A.nong  the  dec  teases,  that  of 
£61^5^6  <  f  t.^9«t4*x ri>  in  corn  (including  wheat  1 
waft  especially  noticeable;  other  fiMHWtutTs  figur¬ 
ing  for  diminished  exporta  being  salted  and  pickled 
lieef,  butter,  and  flour.  There  was  a  decline  a t 
£3*478  ($is«»)7.Hr*)  in  ftcirntfAc  inxtrumenta  (includ¬ 
ing  telegraph  and  telephone  instruments  and  ma¬ 
terials),  ami  £/"i  (5«.7i*'M>  »n  typewriting  ma¬ 
chines  Carriages,  curs,  etc.,  showed  a  decrease  of 
£4i79f  ($4?,6tv.6$)|  and  furniture  ifu.ivvv* 
There  wukuUm  a  falling. «>tT  in  cotton  manufacture* 
of  £1,1)07  (9i'K<»7.o9),  ami  a  dev  reused  importation 
of  nor***.'" 

The  imports  Into  Cape  Colony  for  the  nine 
months  ended  (September  30*  if-sfc  exclusive  of 
specie,  are  t 


^  4 

v'  1  1  *  *  O'*  1 


Adjustable  Expanding 


ENVELOPE 


TmE  simplest,  strongest,  and  be**  envelope  ever  \ 

*  invented  for  tiling  legal  pipers  or  documents  of 
any  description.  By  means  of  a  slot  it  adjust-*  itself 

perfectly  to  tit  any  enclosure  from  a  single  sheet  of  paper  to  a  package  an  inch  thick 
Remove  a  part  of  the  papers  and  envelope  mill  adjust  itself  to  remaining  contents, 

■  Tbc  fallowing  tntnuoiiUl  t«  ooi)  of  itiatiy  rrcrlird  l»>  us  : 

Six#  Par  Box  125  M<>m*wi.  K.  Y..  Nov  ?n  1«* 

/f’miiW*  Y<>ur  I*<-rutu«  tit  Rnvrlopr  |ds*  #•*»  under  obligition  t< 

4*9  . $.V«>  y  «»  r\rr\  ••tor  iKa  l»»-  oreasMi  to « l***ir>  and  fib*  jaiprrs.  Du 

(i  *  oj . ».«  i>l.a«d  with  the  ■ample*  *ent. 

.  x  .  \«ry  truly  *<-ur*.  Xiunr  I'  Mixon. 

V._/,V  ./  /  Drum  .</  tut,**  inert, J  lilt  I .  lent  fell 

4!  J . .  v  fmif  lev  4i  .fall  im  ttamft 

**  x  "I . «  **’  AU  *•*>  Mate— rr  /or  Ikrm.  If  hr  d.-«  **(  tarry  Ikey  (a  Mot  01 

-  mW  IKI  them  /*■»  y-m  on .1  U  Ike  0.1 


»ak  by  !>«*!<».  in  Atuiti'  M-uiuli  and  Photographic  Supplies 

CrOWel I _ Adhesive. _Mounting_and  Binding Tape 

Htm4i.  rite  mi.  fl.tf.  Ckeaplf.  Quickly.  lleally.  8  tartly,  Book  I .  Imgrailngi, 

Mult,  ItUtrt.  Bill 1.  C»ec  0/.f  Dramimgi.  Documfli,  Uapi.  Charts,  tic,  tie. 

ppics.  2 sc.  ptm  /ton.  op  so  pkkt 

CARTER,  RICE  ft  CO.  (  Corporation  246  Dovonthlro  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

'WAWAWW.****  «¥.'  WW.'mWWWHVWVWBMWWWWhmHHMWMA'HmMK 


Merchant]  Im . 

ICxport* : 

(  alonlal  product* . 

Diamond*,, . . 

Hold  <  unrefined) . 

Rebate  trad* ; 

South  African  RepubI 
Other  territory 


Total 


The  /’lHiimij/  A'r,  \>rJ  uy>; 

“The  new*  0 1  the  eataldi.hment  of  ■  new  line  of 
tiermun  ateamshlns  to  trade  along  the  com!  of 
South  Africa  will  further  accentuate  the  agitation 
ngain*t  the  ‘ahlppmg  ring  ’  The  new  line  i»  *al<l 
to  have  a  nubventton  of  4»>v»  <  tvii'».o  from 
the  (.erinan  treasury,  and.  If  thi*  tw  a  fact,  its 
competitive  force  will  be  laricelv  «ireni{thene-l.  aa 
It  will  lie  able  to  run  vaatlv  cheaper  rate*  than 
even  the  preaent  tierman  linea  do.  Hence  the  die- 
natlnfai  tlon  prevalent  In  South  Afn.a  aicalnat  the 
rime  will  poaatbly  reaiilt  In  a  |o»»  of  <  uat«m  to  the 
latter,  and  In  a  nerfoua  impairment  of  Hrit-.ah 
trade." 


Sample 

etpU 


PERSONALS 


WllKS  the  Vice-I'reaulent  of  the  Tranavaal  Re¬ 
public  waa  viaitintr  In  thla  city  in  1891.  aav a  the 
Chicago  Evening  A*i /,  he  and  hia  wife  and  little 
icranddauichter  were  the  jjueata  of  a  well-known 
Itoer  aympathfrer.  One  evening,  aittinic  around 
the  fire,  Mr  a.  Joubtrt,  who  la  very  proud  of  her 
hualmml,  told  the  atory  of  the  llritiah  attack  and 
defeat  at  MajuUt  llill,  telling  how  ahe  aronv-l  her 
aleeplmc  apou.ae  and  fairly  pitched  him  (aheiaa 
woman  of  powerful  phyalque>  out  of  the  tent  be¬ 
fore  he  would  believe  the  Uriliah  were  fairly  upon 
them.  She  look  credit  for  the  victory,  and  when 
ahe  had  finished  the  atory,  her  huaband.  who  had 
never  taken  hi*  eye*  from  her  during  the  narra¬ 
tion.  said  : 

“It  I*  true;  ahe  i*  ri<ht,  and  but  for  her  the 
atory  of  Majutia  Hill  would  have  been  very  differ¬ 
ent." 

Mr*.  Joubert  apeak*  no  F.ngliah.  Her  little 


w  Are  ^ 

You  a  Cog? 


Burr’s  Patent  Indexes 


All  wool*  ami  name*  are  indexed  by  the  flmt 
two  letter*  with  nearly /our  Aum/red  oi»W- 
nationi  in  thumbliole*  cut  In  theedttea  of  the 
leave*.  A  combination  for  every  wonl  In  uae. 

A  cn-tant  aid  to  profenaional  uieo.  busiDeM 
men.  atmlenta  ai.d  oilier* 

A  HELP  TO  THE  BUSY  LAWYER 

It  keel—  in  orderly  and  compact  form  refer¬ 
ence,  to  n-porta.  trial*,  con  diet  in*  opinion*.  k>>ii- 

>  time' SAVER  TO  THE  PHYSICIAN 

It  enable*  the  doctor  to  refer  ln*tantly  to  treat- 
l*e*,  retri^i-xt*.  notce  on  caa>>a.  observation*,  etc. 

INVALUABLE  TO  THE  MINISTER 

The  choicest  cenia  of  hi*  library  «*"  be  made 
inatAntly  accmalble.  and  handy  records  of  ser¬ 
mon*.  etc  , kept  A*  s  library  Index  It  is  unrivalled. 
Sul  fs'fris*  Uit  ul  dresian  Xixths  tkli UnrUinuat 
THE  BURR  INDEX  CO.  Sole  Mlyr*  HARTFORD.  CONN. 


Changs  Your  Occupation 

r#FTV  »*HftMwrm»<iMii •  l  lrrirl- 

rm\.  Mrrh.aUalefMrai  I  «f|mr 


LANGUAGES 


TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS 


'<*  Tilton  A..  >>w  York.  Mil  all  m*k<*  urxlrr  ludf  prtr*..  Don't 
bu?  *»r<t»rr  mnUng  Ibrm  for  unprrltxlkx^  ad  tier  and 
t  Itnmc^sM  Pii.k  for  wVtion.  fthtpi-xl  for  trUi. 

i.uaranuxtl  flint  111*.  lw*x-r»  to -pagv  lllOft  cal-  frc« 


RtMnRittKWi 
Si  rap  Rook 
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Egypls  Ink  h&s  brought  down  |§| 
Ihe  history  of  the  6ges  p&st  |y 

Carters  ink  ! 

secures  Ihe  history  of  the  gg 
present  to  the  Ages  to  come  §§f 


A  VERY  rich  man  and  a  very  plain  man  p«Mnl 
Away  in  the  death  of  llugh-l.upus  Groavaoor  on 
l»ecember  »i,  nay*  tho  HulTalu  Exfrtu.  Ilia 
wealth  U  estimated  aa  hitch  aa  |i;j^ioo«aoo ;  hut 
nothing  la  m«ro  uncertain  than  eatlmatea  of 
wealth.  He  wua  l>uko  of  Weatmlnater,  and  hi> 
daughter  married  a  Prime  of  Teck. 

lie  waaan  nrlatocrat  of  the  beat  llrltiah  type- 
kindly,  lienevolent,  unassuming  lu  aoine  ways, 
jealoua  of  hla  dignity  an<l  position,  but.  aa  a  rule, 
taring  little  for  any  outward  manifeatation  of  hi» 
grandeur.  The  duke  wua  full  of  achemea  for  bet¬ 
tering  the  condition  of  the  population  on  hi*  e%- 
tn tea.  and  was  a  Judicious  but  munificent  patron  of 
art. 

Part  of  hla  fortune  came  from  an  ancestor  In  the 
Keventccnth  century  who  married  a  woman  who 
owned  a  farm  of  aotno  500  acre*  on  which  the 
wealthiest  portion  of  the  Wnt  End  of  London 
now  ntanda.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  Income  last 
least  lyavDon  year  from  thi*  property  now.  and 
as  it  ha*  nil  been  built  over  upon  the  short. Irate 
system  the  revenue  within  the  next  «|uarter  of  a 
century  may  come  to  exceed 

Weatmlnater  was  considered  the  beat  judge  of 
horseflesh  In  England.  Tho  Groevenor  stable* 
have  been  celebrated  for  more  than  a  century. 
Their  color*  were  first  carried  by  Touchstone, 
a  Derby  winner  in  1  m 


Permanency  is  not  a  visible  quality  in  Ink.  neither  is  a 
lack  of  it  a  visible  defect,  but  It  is  often  claimed  where  It 
does  not  exist.  Carter's  Ink  has  stood  the  test  of  time 
and  the  official  test  of  governments.  It*  permanency 
is  beyond  question. 


LINCOLN  FOUNTAIN  PEN 


Solid  llkt.  OoU  Pen  In  Hard  Rubber  Engraved  Holder :  Simple  construction,  always  ready 

do  shaking ;  works  perfectly  ;  no  blotting. 


t  supply  it  write  u«:  pen*  seat  anywhere,  post  paid,  complete  with  filler  and  full 
i*  are  guaranteed  ;  and  thl«  means  mono  back— fr  sow  w?wf  if.  ('alnlogoe  of  V  <nin- 

the  ..king  LINCOLN  FOUNTAIN  PEN  CO..  Room  o.  j6  Gold  SL.  New  York. 


All  the  advantage* oi  tn-«itn 
a  tahle  to  play  on.  Hidden  com- 

Citment*  to  play  aiateen  hand*. 

o  loci  or  nnced  raid*  Hdi 
player  ha*  four  lead*  in  sixteen 
fund*  No  enor*  or  confusian 
possible.  The  table  is  a  *ub*Mn- 
lial  piece  wf  furniture,  in  oak  or 
nvilvigany.  It  fold*  when  not  in 
use.  Price  delivered  5;jo.  Ex¬ 
planatory  circular  Iree. 

CEO.  H.  RICE.  Green  Bay.  Wit 


Duplicate 

Wbist 

■i-/  Tables... 


Motors 

and... 

Batteries 


AOX'WUOGID  BT  IIHIKUO  - 

ST  IfN  THE  U/ORLD 

Send  /»'  UlUSntA  t£D  CHCUIABS  , 

3AN  ODDITY  CO.,  *R JWSBT  fi 


Southern  Stater.  Weekly  salary  or  coraimj 
Make  application  by  letter,  tfvin*  refercDce 
ou»  occupation. 

kD  A  CO.,  -  New  York  Chkofo 


WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE  COPY  OK 

*' ANTIQUES t" 

ilistratei  journal  for  collator*  of  ail  l 


UT06RAPH 

LETTERS 


Egypls  Ink  brought  down  |§| 
Ihe  history  of  Ihe  &ges  p&st  |y 

Carters  ink  ! 

secures  Ihe  history  of  the 
present  to  the  Ages  to  come  §§f 


Permanency  in  not  a  vittible  quality  in  Ink.  neither  Is  a 
lack  of  it  a  visible  defect,  but  It  is  often  claimed  where  it 
doe*  not  exist.  Carter's  Ink  has  stood  the  test  of  time 
and  the  official  test  of  governments.  Its  permanency 
is  beyond  question. 


granddaughter  translated  what  ahe  *a:d  into 
French  for  the  benefit  of  the  host  and  hostess. 
According  to  her  story,  the  wives  of  the  soldiery 
and  officers  had  come,  as  is  the  custom  of  the 
Hocr  vrouw  in  times  of  war,  to  the  caipp  to  re¬ 
main  over  Sunday  and  attend  “meeting"  with  the 
men.  Bright  and  early  she  wa*  up  Sun.lav’morn- 
ing  to  make  tho  coffee  for  her  husband-  Going 
outside,  Mrs.  Joubert  looked  up  the  hill,  and  saw 
something  gleaming  in  the  sunlight,  which  she  at 
once  decided  were  bayonets.  The  night  before  it 
had  ruined  hard,  anti  the  thick  fog  which  followed 
wu»  now  disappearing  in  a  thin  mist.  She  rushed 
I  tuck  into  the  tent,  and  called  to  her  husband: 
“Tho  British  are  on  the  hill.  Get  up  quick,  and 
out." 

"Go  back  to  bed,  woman.”  was  the  sleepy  retort 
«  f  her  husband  ;  "the  sand  isn’t  out  of  your  eye* 
yet.  What  do  you  think  the  sentries  are  doing  ?" 

With  that  he  turned  over,  ami  was  about  to  re¬ 
sume  his  nap.  when  his  wife  shook  hltn.  She  is  a 
powerful  woman,  a*  has  been  told,  and  her  graip 
roused  her  now  irate  lord.  She  ma  le  him  go  to 
the  door  ;  and  with  his  own  eye*  he  ow  she  wa* 
right.  Cronje  wa*  Hastily  summoned,  and  within 
thirty  minutes  Joubert  (without  hi*  coffee)  and 
i 'Vi  sharpshooters  wero  climbing  up  the  almost 
perpendicular  fuco  of  the  hill,  while  the  main 
body  of  between  six  and  seven  hundred  Boer*  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  regular  way  to  sham  attack. 

Tho  British  had  taken  advantage  of  the  drn*e 
fog  and  by  u  rapid  march  had  paasod  inside  the 
sentry  line,  They  advanced,  a  Unit  too  strong,  to 
meet  the  llocr  force,  never  dreaming  that  any  one 
could  attack  them  from  tho  walled  hill  U-hind. 
Down  on  their  knees  Joubert  und  hi*  »'■•  *harp- 
shooter*  dropped,  and  after  one  vollev  ito  British 
soldiers  fell  to  tho  ground.  Tho  British  turned 
und  attempted  n  charge.  Only  one  more  volley 
was  sent  into  their  ranks  by  the  Boers.  Then 
there  were  many  more  dead  or  wounded  on  the 
field.  Their  comrades  turned  and  fled.  The 
Boers  returned  to  camp  and  had  their  coffee 


THE  following  story  on  Lord  Roberts  gained 
great  currency  in  the  British  army  a  few  year* 
ago.  says  Ctflhtr't  llWt/,  The  dirtiness  of  the 
Afghan  is  proverbial,  and  it  is  said  that  on  one  oc¬ 
casion  General  Roberts  captured  a  soldier  who 
wa*  so  exceptionally  dirty  that  it  was  thought 
necessary,  for  the  safety  of  the  whole  camp,  that 
he  should  be  washed.  Two  genuine  Tommy 
Atkinses  were  told  off  for  this  purpose.  They 
stripped  the  prisoner,  and  scrubbed  at  him  for 
two  hours  with  formidable  brushes  and  a  large 
quantity  of  soft  soap.  Then  they  threw  down 
their  brushes  in  disgust  and  went  to  their  cap¬ 
tain.  "What  Is  it,  men.'"  “Well,  sir."  they  re¬ 
plied.  somewhat  excitedly,  "we've  washed  that 
’ere  Afghan  chap  for  two  hours,  but  it  warn'? 


F\u  —  n  tm 
U/anled 
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iU  onr  arm*  TIIK  GREAT  MUSICIAN. 

Remcnyi,  the  famous  violinist,  when  asked 
on  one  occasion  why  he  abstained  from  flesh 
heen  called  foods  of  all  kinds,  instantly  seized  his  violin. 

and  after  producing  one  of  his  marvelous  soul 
enchanting  productions,  remarked,  ••  That  is 
the  reason — if  I  ate  meat  I  could  not  do 
that."  A  diet  of  fruits,  properly  prepared 
cereals,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  nuts  or  nut 
products,  Is  necessary  to  produce  that  fine 
quality  of  brain  and  nerves  necessary  for  the 
”  '  I  highest  attainments  in  music  or  morals,— all 
that  is  best  and  most  glorious  in  humanity. — 
and  lor  the  simple  reason  that  these  food  prod 
ucts  constitute  the  natutal  diet  of  man.  Man 
i*  not  naturally  carnivorous,  and  his  life  is 
shortened  and  his  maladies  multiplied  by  the 
use  of  animal  flesh  as  food. 

The  perfect  way  in  diet  is  made  easy  by  the 
remarkable  inventions  and  discoveries  of  the 
Balile  Creek,  Mich.,  Sanitarium  Health  Food 
Co,  which  have  enabled  them  to  produce  foods 
..  .tiplomat  a  |  unrqualrd  for  nutrient  qualities, gustatory  prop 
ertic*.  and  all  that  foes  to  make  up  a  perfect 
nutrient.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  foods 
of  this  company  have  stood  the  crucial  teat  of 
practical  e»|>ericncr,  and  have  been  the  means 
of  saving  thousands  from  untimely  graves. 

Granola,  one  of  the  leading  products  of  this 
company,  is  now  to  lie  obtained  from  first-class 
grocers.  It  has  a  ri<  h,  nutty  flavor,  and  three 
times  the  food  elements  of  beef,  thoroughly 
cooked,  ready  for  immediate  use.  with  the 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 


A  GocmI  Name  —"What  are  you  going  1©  call 
your  new  office  building  *“  "I  think  1*11  call  it  the 
‘Serial.*  on  account  of  its  continued  stories."— 
1%1/jJr/fk.j  A'r.siJ. 


■e-SMI:  "1  heard  about  the 
»er  mother  forgiven  them.*" 

4.— I  understand  she  has  gone  to 
Otfwr**  U’rrt/f. 


Baths 


IV  RAriRgCansni-.  a  strong 

ga  rail  •  -»•!•  out  ..ir. -mi  r.-  .- 

B  ■j...|,!,-d  ill'l.b-  111  id  •  •Ul-i-le 

B  "*>d  lilti’l  with  n  >!<>>r. 

"■^*1  When  ready  for  oar.  tho 
wnlls  are  rigid,  yet  by  merely  lipping 
the  cabinet  you  fold  it  in  a  second 
into  a  fMnch  space. 

A  patent  alcohol  stove  heats  the 
cabinet  to  l.V)  degree*  in  three  min¬ 
utes.  For  a  vapor  bath,  pour  a  pint 
of  water  into  the  vaporiser.  For  imd- 
icated  baths,  put  the  proper  drugs  in 
the  water.  We  send  3S  formulas  with 
the  cabinet. 

The  Itnrine  cabinet  places  In  your 
home  all  l  hr  benefit*  of  the  brat  Turk  • 
Ish  bath  rooms.  Not  an  ementlal 
feature  is  lacking.  You  save  breath¬ 
ing  hot  nlr,  save  the  risk  of  exposure 
afterward,  save  lime  and  expense. 
The  rout  Is  hut cents  per  bath. 

For  (he  cure  of  rheumatism,  kidney 
find  blood  diseasra,  no  oilier  I  real  ment 
can  approach  It.  The  hot-air  bath 
force*  the  impurities  that  cause  the 
disease  nut  from  five  million  porvs  at 
ouce.  In  all  sanitariums  the  Turkish 
hath  is  the  most  important  treatment. 
All  who  value  rlcnnlines*. complexion 
and  health  will  eventually  own  one  of 
those  cabinets.  The  quieting,  refresh¬ 
ing.  Invigorating  effects  of  the  hath 
are  the  pleasantest  sensation*  possible. 
One  batli  will  always  stop  a  cold. 


Those  Kvilglou*  Metaphors— "Only  a  little 
while  ago  she  was  claiming  she  had  liccn  t-»rn 
again,  but  now  she  is  as  cross  and  hateful  as 
ever'"  "Well,  perhaps,  she  is  teething  again, 
now*— /W*. 


Hlia  Misunderstood  Him.  —  *  We  are  here  to- 
day  and  gone  to-morrow."  quoted  Mr.  Linger,  at 
■o  R.M..  or  thereatuuta  Thereupon  Miss  Gar /am 
was  aghast.  “You  don’t  intend  to  slay  that  long, 
surely  f"  she  asked  —/Wo*/  /or  A/U. 


A  Real  Mneewrw.— TlNI  li  TOMPKIXS 
oar  job  I  wouldn't  mind  havin'.  Horace.* 
Hk'KOMV  Horace  (in  amarement ): 
that  t" 

*  T.  T.:  "Lineman  fer  er  wireless  teteg 
p’ny /j/a 


What 


THEY  WEEO'terlch. flesh-making gluten 
id  t*.u«  making  phosphate*.  As  well  feed 
iiidn-u  laundry  "birch  as  many  white-floor 
archy  food*  Infant  mortality  Is  largely 
ir  result  of  lootnurli  starch  In  the  food. 

For  Children  and  for  Grown  Folks 

WHEATLET 


Racine  bath  cabinet  co 

BOX  X.  RACINE,  WIS. 


A  rmetleal  Motive.  —  Al  M  CORTRIfl 
"And  what  will  you  do  when  you  are  a  man. 
Tommy?" 

Tommy  i  "I'm  going  to  grow  a  beard." 

Am  Or  I  RUM*. :  “Why  ?** 

TOM  MV :  "Because  then  I  woo’t  have  nearly  so 
much  face  to  wash.*—  C*ibrr‘s  liWtfy. 


The  Tale  of  One  City. 

Of  40  prominent  dentists  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  all  but  five  have  endorsed  the 


package*. 

If  your  grocer  does  not 
kecpWheatlet  have  him  or¬ 
der  some  for  you,  or  send 
us  his  name  and  your  ord¬ 
er  -we  will  seo  that  you 
are  supplied.  Avoid  sub¬ 
stitutes. 

.send  for  booklet 


Prophylactic 

Tooth  Brush 


He  Wanted  to  Help  —A  burglar  who  had  en¬ 
tered  a  minister'*  house  at  midnight  was  disturb¬ 
ed  by  the  awakening  of  the  occupant  of  the  room 
he  was  in  Drawing  bis  knife,  he  said:  "If  you 
stir,  you  are  a  dead  man.  I'm  hunt  ing  for  rnooey.* 
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“ Let  me  net  up  and  strike  a  light."  »a:d  the  minis¬ 
ter,  "and  I'll  hunt  with  you." — Unhmjhtf  IsjJrr. 


Persistency  Won  the  l>ay.— CaNVasSEK  :  - 

have  here  a  work - " 

Mast  PH  OK  TUB  HOPiK:  "Don't  read." 

CANVASSER  :  “nut  your  children - * 

M  \STKH  OK  T UK.  HOISF. :  "1  have  no  children 
t  triumphantly),  "nothing  but  a  cat." 

Canvasser:  “Well,  you  want  n-intcthing  t 
throw  at  the  cat." 

He  took  the  hook.—  Tit- Hi! u 


Quaker  Oats 


AND’KEEP  YOUR  STOMACH  SWEET 


He  Asked  »  Favor.  — An  old  farmer  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  eating  what  wus  set  before  hint, 
•taking  no  question*,  dropped  into  a  caf<“  for  din* 
ucr.  The  waiter  gave  hint  the  dinner-card  and 
vxpluincd  that  It  wan  the  list  of  dishes  served  for 
dinner  that  day.  The  old  gentleman  began  at  the 
top  of  the  bill  of  fare  and  ordered  each  thing  in 
turn  until  he  had  covered  about  one  third  of  It. 
The  proapoct  of  what  wa»  still  before  him  wa» 
overpowering,  vet  there  was  some  thing*  at  the 
end  that  lie  wanted  to  try.  Finally  he  called  the 
waiter  ami,  confidentially  marking  of!  the  space* 
on  the  card  with  hi*  index  linger.  *uid :  “lawk 
here,  I’veet  from  thar  to  thar.  Can  I  skip  front 
thnr  to  thar  and  eat  on  to  the  bottom.*"—  Er¬ 
ika  n  ft. 


The  Editor  Waa  Not  Appreciative  —"I  have 

called  on  you  to-day,"  aaid  the  profesaioaal  hu¬ 
morist.  with  u  glad  smile,  a*  he  approached  the 
desk  of  the  great  editor  and  made  himself  com- 
fortable  In  tlio  precarious  omce-chair  that  once 
had  a  cane  bottom  in  it,  "to  propound  to  you  a 
ache  me  that  seem*  b>  me  to  be  up  to  date  and  well 
worlby  of  consideration" 

"Umph  !•  growled  the  great  editor.  Thus  en¬ 
couraged,  the  humorist  proceeded : 

"For  some  time  past,  us  you  have  doubtless  ob¬ 
served,  the  progress  of  the  world  ha*  developed  a 
peculiar  phase,  which  may  be  spoken  of  a*  that 
of  lessening.  It  Mem*  to  lie  the  ambition  of  all 
Inventor*  to  add  the  word  less  to  everything  that 
has  been  Invented  in  the  post.  We  bow  have 
smokeless  powder,  painless  dentistry,  horseless 
carriages,  wireless  telegraphy,  and  many  other 
things  have  undergone  a  change  that  may  be 
similarly  described  J  but  I  will  not  trouble  you 
with  a  complete  list.  Now,  It  seem*  to  me  that 
the  time  I*  ripe  for  n  similar  stride  forward  in  the 
field  of  humor,  and  I  have  come  to  you  to-day 
with  n  bundle  of  specially  prepared  pointless 
Jokes." 

And  In  Iok*  time  than  It  tokos  to  write  this  a 
hatlrss  and  breathless  humorist  was  fleeing  wildly 
down  the  cheerless  street.— Harfrr't  Hatar. 


Man  *  a,  bttn  mi, ltd  b,  Ik,  tl,  mala  ling  fr+firrlitt  t>/  animal  hints  and  tktir 
rxlia./i  infaan  txarf.’attd  Mu/ in  Iknrt.sd  va/nt.  Hrrt  Ira  It  nr  a  tie  at 
fart  a  Uimulanl  atagUue/  u  ,nt  ."  -Or.  Jlaig  ,n  "  load  and  Duf.” 

Pl'DDINOS.— To  two  cups  Quaker  OaU  Por- 

Vi  '  -  . . -i- ■n-  ^J\|'|iH: 

I  r,l  .fj4  lemon  or  other  flavoring,  and  Anally  the  well-  T' 

m^M^Asf^Btw-atrn  whites  of  the  eggs  Hake  foe  flfleen^^^Li^^^^^ 

*•  !'•*  *  hot  »  111  .  ■r..ri|  auil  fc.'' 

MVfWV  s'.g.i-. 


arbitrary,  yet  consoling,  doctrine  of  Providence. 
He  said  i  "Noma  people  hare  strange  ideas  on  this 
matter.  Once,  when  a  ship  was  Id  danger,  a  lady 
went  to  the  captain  In  great  distress.  jWa  must 
trust  in  Providence.  madam,'  aaid  he  'Goodness 
gracious'  is  it  a*  lud  as  that**  she  cried.  A 
washerwoman  had  her  little  shanty  burnt  down. 
She  stood  before  the  wreck,  and  lifting  her  eyes 
to  heaven  and  shaking  her  fist,  exclaimed.  'You 
see  if  I  don't  work  on  Sundays  to  pay  for  that.' 
In  the  Firth  of  Forth  a  vessel  struck  on  a  rock, 
and  a  tug  wu  drawing  nigh  to  the  rrvtir  A 
boy.  much  alarmed,  was  clinging  to  hi*  mother. 
She  said. ‘Ye  must  pit  yer  trust  in  Providence. 
Jamie  *  *  I  will,  mither.  as  soon  as  I  get  into  that 
ither  boat.'  In 'New  York  a  Hutch-nan  with  a 
companion  went  into  (kclmonico's  to  get  lunch. 
They  were  charged  six  dollar*  One  of  the  mm 
began  to  swear,  as  he  thought  the  charges  evies- 
slve.  1  Don’t  you  swear.'  said  the  other  ;  'Provi¬ 
dence  ha*  punished  that  man  l>elmonico  very  bad 
■I reai';*."  'How  ts  that*  llow  has  he  punished 
him.*'  '  Why,  I've  got  my  pocket* full  of  his  forks 
and  spoms 


Will  hr  ml  several  moms  on 
--  -  ditteienl  flows  in  tlwcoMcM 

, ‘  I  smaller.  Hums  ruler  ci-al 
!  of  »"d  can  be  (ittid  in 

►  *t  l*  1  any  i.nlinary  fireplace 

|  {  Cv  Wg  V  chir  Ventilating  system  is 
ll  I'Vufl  5  slmilai  l<>  that  of  the  human 

^  1.  I“"f  Fresh  ah  is  (readied 

f  WTI  T.  Inlnlhe  house  to  reflate  the 

—B'Vkl  T  1  ,ou*  *'r  ,l'*1  P*M<* <""• 

f  Cata/ag se  “/»"  thm* • 

-*  .  «•*»  car  Oral.  II  IK.  m<if 

•  ~  "  tanlltry  and  rtenamuai 

K.ahng  a/faratui  in  I*.  uarM.  It  id/rr  II. 

Edwin  A.  Jackson  ft  Bro.,  M  Beekman  8l.,  H. Y 


TMsrttnLtoo 

FIREPLACE 


Beautiful  quart  cr-mwed  OiV  ow 
Birch  Mutdi  i  Deluding  T lie  aikI 
QratC.  ReifuUr  fti/e.jlrrf  mide. 

4  frrt  8  IfitSic*  high.  t  alllotfiir 

c»f  J5  utherv  THE  PEERLESS 
lUHTEL  WRKS.CHICAOO.ILL 


Quaker 

Oats 

L  PUDDINGS  j 


/^ET  Macbeth's  “pearl  top" 
,  and  “  pearl  glass  "  lamp- 
chimneys;  they  are  made  of 
tough  glass,  tough  against 
heat;  they  do  not  break  in 
use ;  they  do  from  accident 
They  are  clear,  transparent, 
not  misty.  Look  at  your 
chimney.  How  much  of  the 
light  is  lost  in  the  fog  ? 

Be  willing  to  pay  a  little 
more. 

Our  “Index"  describes  all  lamps  and  iheir 
fvaftr  chimneys.  Wiih  it  you  can  always  order 
ihe  right  siie  and  shape  cf  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 


Macbbth,  Pittsburgh,  To. 


Senders  of  Tux  Lrrx«*«T  Dtoawr  am  asked  to 


writing  to 
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.Van  Jay,  January  S. 

—  General  While  repel*  m-r.1  attack*  on 

Ladysmith  ;  the  situation  of  the  other  re¬ 

main*  unchanged. 

—The  bun's  of  a  new  treaty  between  Spain  and 
the  United  Slates  is  drawn  up  and  a  copy  lent  to 
Washington. 

— Governor-General  Davis,  of  Puerto  Kleo.  ap¬ 
pears  before  the  House  committee  on  insular  af¬ 
fairs,  and  gives  his  views  on  conditions  in  the 
island. 

— Governor  Noah  is  Inaugurated  at  Columbus. 
Ohio,  to  succeed  Governor  Itushnell. 

-W.  J.  Ilryan  makes  a  speech  at  the  dinner  of 
the  Jacksonian  Club  in  Omaha  which  is  supposed 
to  murk  the  lieginning  of  his  campaign  for  the 
1'iesidentidl  nomination. 

Tut  I  Jay,  January  <j. 

—A  despatch  front  Prere  camp  states  that  Oen- 


Active  operations  continue  south  of  Manila  : 
the  Filipinos  are  defeated  nt  Scion*  and  at  Imus. 

—In  the  Senate.  Mr  lies r ridge  make*  a  long 
and  brilliant  speech  advocating  forcible  tetentiuo 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  Mr.  Hoar  replies. 

—At  the  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  the  openlug  of 
ports  ,n  the  Philippines  Is  discussed. 

ITiJiutJar,  January  kk 

— General*  Roberta  and  Kitchener  arrive  at 
Cape  Town  ;  the  llntish  Government  declares.  In 
reply  t«.  the  Tailed  States  that  foodstuff*  me  n..| 
regarded  as  contraband  of  war  unless  mti  tided  for 
the  enemy  ;  the  American  Hour  sc  tied  at  lfelagoa 
Hay  Is  released. 

—  Rnlogiea  of  the  late  Vice-President  Hobart 
arr  delivered  by  various  Senator*  in  Ihe  Senate. 

— Secretary  Gage's  letter.  In  reply  to  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Congress  for  lnf«t  mat  ion  regarding  de¬ 
posit*  of  public  fund*.  I*  made  public. 

—The  Industrial  Commission  receives  replies  to 
questions  asked  of  John  1*.  Rockefeller  on  the 
subject  of  trusts. 

-John  Walter  Smith  ts  inaugurated  governor 


Whooping  Cough 
Croup,  Asthma, 
Colds,  Bronchitis 


Uape-CitMkM  C«., 
M  WallK.  M— Y..», 
Kaiirrtua  •  co , 


Thun  Jut.  January  //. 

—A  rumor  that  l  ord  Methuen  was  recalled  lo 
Kngland  on  account  of  mental  weakness  I*  denied 
by  the  War  OfQce. 

—A  debate  on  the  Philippine  quest  ton  takes 
plate  In  the  Senate  between  Mr.  Pettigrew  and 
Mr.  Lodge. 

—The  Roberts  investigation  committee  reach 
an  agreement  on  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  being  as  to  the  manner  of  excluding  Mr. 
Robert*  from  the  House. 

—Gor.  Leslie  M.  Bhaw  Is  inaugurated  for  a 
second  term  at  lies  Moines,  Iowa. 

—A  letter  front  Secretary  Root  states  that  he 
will  not  be  a  candidate  for  Vkn-Presjdent. 


Friday,  January  u. 

— General  Huller  moves  west  from  FrereCamp 
and  «)irs  a  bridge  over  the  Tugrla  River;  the 
Karl  of  Ava  dies  from  wounds  at  Ladysmith. 

—The  German  Government  call*  upon  Krupp  A 
Co  not  to  furnish  war  matertal*  lo  either  of  the 
belligerent*  in  houth  Africa. 


JHHttffiffll&l 

SWCOfiTUNDTSr 
NEW  YORK.  A 

A  ADOOESS  M 

11  DEPT.  17  ff 


BROWN’S  Troche 

the  popular  euro  for 

IRRITATED  THROATS. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRIC  BATTERIES 

far  Heht  and  power  t%  a  small  hook  hut  contain  fifll 
llluM  rntuil  flirt  ctionw  a»nd  formula.  Sfflt  bjr  mail 
for  !«•  ceau.  KLKCTKYC  SPECIALTY  CO.  301 
Ftftrl  Mrrrt,  New  York  Cltj. 


FOUR  QUARTERS  — 
"or  *  dollar 

tneINCERSOLL 

DOLLAR  WATCH 

IN  TMF 

FOUR  QUARTERS  . 


Current  Events. 


Truest  Economy  to  Get  the  Best. 


A  cheaply  made  sewing-machine  is  dear  at 
any  price,  because  faulty  In  action,  liable  to 
break  and  difficult  to  operate.  A  labor- 
saving  machine  for  woman’s  use  should  be 
the  best;  it  Is  truest  economy  to  get  a 
sewing-machine  bearing  this  trade-mark. 
EXPERIENCE  PROVES 
A  SINGER  THE  BEST. 

You  can  try  one  Fto.  Old  machine*  taken  In  exchange. 


SINGER  SEWING-MACHINES  ARS  MADE  AND  SOLD  ONLY  BY 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 


offices  in  every  city 


The  Mission  of 
Cleanliness. 

Internal  at  Wall  as  External  Essential 
to  Health. 


We  wish  to  send  every  reader  of  the  Lit- 
ymary  Dtn»  sr  «  treatise  on  thin  subject— of 
apparent  And  paramount  importance  when  once 
tailed  to  mind,  but  on  which  the  densest  ignor¬ 
ance  usually  prevail*.  Not  one  man  in  ten 
know*  more' of  the  internal  anatomy  than  a  few 
name*.  How  then  can  he  live  intelligently  or 
have  any  wisdom  in  hi*  precaution*  ? 

Here  we  can  give  only  the  slightest  hint*  of 
the  vast  scope  of  usefulness  of  the  Internal  Bath 
and  us  appliance,  the  J.  B.  L.  Cascade. 
Universally  used  in  Europe,  it  is  indorsed  and 
prescribed  by  advanced  physicians  in  tin* 
country,  such  as  Daniel  I.cwi*,  M.D..  l*tc»t. 
N.  Y.  Mate  Hoard  of  Health  :  Dr.  Cyrus  Kdson, 
Dr.  W.  II.  De  Garnio,  iTof.  Hermann  J  Holdt. 
M.D.,  Professor  at  tho  Post-Graduate  Hospital, 
New  York,  and  other*  equally  eminent.  While 
essential  to  the  treatment  of  numerous  danger 
OUS  diseases,  tho  Internal  Hath  is  a  belter  pre¬ 
ventive  of  illness  and  preservative  of  health 
than  any  other  single  means. 

One  other  hint :  Can  you  name  a  single  dis¬ 
ease  that  Is  not  due  to  the  retention  of  waste 
matter  in  the  system  f  Is  not  the  greatest  por¬ 
tion  of  this  waste  retained  in  the  colon  ? 

More  tlun  this.  the  J.  B.  L.  Cascade  should 
be  found  In  every  home,  if  not  for  serious  dis¬ 
eases.  or  if  not  for  prevention,  at  least  for  its 
remarkable  tonic  effect.  far  more  beneficial  and 
stimulating  than  the  glow  of  an  external  bath. 

The  book  which  *c  wish  to  send  you  i»  full 
of  most  valuable  information  and  should  open  to 
you  a  new  held  of  thought  concerning  the  laws 
of  health — throwing,  for  instance,  great  light  oil 
the  prevention  of  appendicitis.  Those  living  in 
New  York  are  cordially  invited  to  cull  at  our 
building.  _ 

Tyrrell’s  Hygienic  Institute, 

1562  Broadway  (near  46th  SL),  New  York. 
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These  thirty-two  intcresthiij  colame*  provide  the  way  for  all 
rd  with  the  maker »  of  the  irorlil’*  hint  or  p.  They  are  not 
books,  but.  on  the  contrary,  most  in*/ ruct ice,  and  written  in  an 

tecta  i  a  i  a  y  st  file. 


Alfred  the  Great 
Margaret  of  Anjou 
Richard  L 
Richard  IL 

William  the  Conqueror 
Alexander  the  Great 
Cyrus  the  Great 
Darius  the  Great 


This  publication. 

ieal  II intorie*.  I 


Burpee 


nr#  sold  in  any  quan- 

_  tlljr,  but  only  under  «*»t. 

They  nr#  always  gonolno  ua  doted, 
nnd  are  fnlrly  doacrll-d  iu 
lIl'IirKK'n  FABM  Ax* UAL  von  KMX 
Thla  la  n  l-rlght  now  l-iok  fuiiofi.ru.-. 
tlc*l  Information,  which  wean- |.|,a*«d 
to  mall  frr#  to  proirriHMlva  tilmit^rv, 
who  dcalra  lo  rnto  t  ho  rhoioc*t  \  ivouhU* 
or  inoiit  Lou  tit  mil  Flower*.  ttrlu  T<h«1«j. 

W.  ATIEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


If  not  satisfactory  you  return  at  our  expense. 


Complete  Set  Delivered  at  Once 
32  volumes,  only  50  cents  each,  pay¬ 
able  $1.00  a  month  for  16  months 

Present  terms  not  guaranteed  after  January  ji. 


shines. brighMy  in  chouse  where 
S^POLIO  abolishes  dirh  buK'Dirh 
and  despair  are  close  ofkin”-Try  it  in 
your  nexh  house-cleaning 

ictt  are  asked  to  mention  the  publics! loo  when  writing  to  advertisers.  ’ 


— General  Otis  reports  that  Cavil*  provln 
been  cleared  of  insurgents  by  General  Wise 
command. 

—The  Dritish  Government's  reply  on  the 
lion  of  (lour  selcurrs  considered  at  i  Ci 
meeting  and  declared  to  be  cntiirly  sausfu 
—Prof.  Jaiut-a  Martlneuu,  the  eminent 
iian  theologian,  dies  at  London  in  his  95th 

Sj/urJjt,  January  ij. 

— fienaral  French  moves  around  and  1 
a  position  on  the  eastern  (tanks  of  the  I  to. 
at  Coleaberg;  several  thousand  troops  . 
("K  tuionl.  aail  from  Southampton 
-The  inquiry  Into  the  bribery  charges 
Senator  Clark  of  Montana  is  continued  a 
ington. 

—Secretary  Root  takes  measures  to  reh 
prison  abuses  reported  by  Charlton  T.  t 
Cuba. 

-Senator  Hanna  states  at  Philadelphia 
the  committee  In  charge  of  arrangements 
Republican  convention  la  at  w..rk,  that 
■  tonal  Issues  will  be  the  prosperity  of  th 
log  people  and  the  retention  of  the  Plnhppin 


.S  unJay,  January  14 . 

-The  movement  from  the  relief  <1 
>»« umed.  Gi-n»r>,l  Warren,  with  a 
advancing  eastward  of  Colenso. 

— Msllctoa  Tanu,  the  Samoan  » 
to  the  United  States,  Great  llrltaln, 
against  the  partition  of  Samoa 
•Gen.  Georg#  II  klisrw,  late 
(•eneral  Appraiser,  dies  in  New  Yor 
-The  Rev.  I>r.  George  T.  Pure#, 
and  Rev.  I»r.  M.  I».  Ha  brock  of  IU 
their  llrst  sermons  In  their  new  cl 
York. 


lo  become  acquaint* 
tlull-lianl-to-ceail 
excejit  ion  ally  fit- 


That  these  arc  books  whose  ownership 
is  appreciated  is  bet  evidenced  by  their 
unequalled  sale  of  over 

650,000 

VOLUMES 


.1  hbutr*  Itiogra ph- 

ws  been  adopted  by 
cation  in  many  states, 
ran  be  termed  complete 

set.  thirty-two  volumes, 
•n  extra  quality  of  paper. 


ly  and  artistically  l>ound 
h  appropriate  design  in 
•r  inspection  upon  request 
remit  us  one  dollar  a  month 


Charles  L 
Hortens* 

Josephine 
Madame  Roland 
Marie  Antoinette 
Henry  IV. 

Hernando  Cortex 
Joseph  Bonaparte 
King  Philip 
Louts  XIV. 

Louis  Philippe 
Charles  IL 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
Queen  Elizabeth 
Richard  UI. 

Cleopatra 


If.  upon  cxnmina- 
for  sixteen  months. 


HARPER’S  HISTORY  CLUB,  142  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


GENTLEMEN  HUNTING 

A  llcoutlful  and  Useful  Recant  for  a  Lady  Will  Find 

WE  AUGUSI  A- VICTORIA 
EMPRESS  SHOULDER-SHAWL 

«o  appropriate  Wrth-lay,  Welding.  Christmas,  or 
X.  a,,L  They  »r"  enilndy  hand- oven, 

nijout  «0  ln.-h.-H  aqiiar#.  with  S- inch  fringe,  at  Hcth- 
l-ham  by  expert  Bax.-n  -carm  Warp  .in,  ond 
v^f  wool-t,,  rich  llglit  gr**n.  d-lk-at*  pink,  re 
P'"*  or  **wlt  color 
"  ben  ordering  out#  color  -ant-d 

Po-tpaid  ami  regl.Wrd  for  *7. AO. 

THE  SUSACUAC  WEAVING  CO. 

No.  is  Moravian  Church  St..  Bethlehem.  Pa. 

ZINC”  AND- LEAD 

■'Talas  oi  Fortune  prot|i«tu«  teJIin*  all  iNmt 

'h»  one  and  lead  min«  .d  MTuoh.I,  and  h.w 
hatabem  made  in  line.  Abo  *•  Snap  Shots  ••  ah and- 
same  rircuUr  °t  unc  etching,  of  «•«»•  oi  -.mo,  in  shat  I 
lH«M,.U,o,,d  country.  |C.ih  of  .He  above  ikeulam 
nuiltd  tree  on  request,  along  with  a  iavor.bte  pn»r...i- 

r-rww  "AddfL"  **,C  n,**,n”n'  ,ful  ",l1  Y>eM  mou i My 

"  w.rKRgAVUBR,  .y.  La  Salle  St..  Chicago.  IK. 

First-Class  Railroad  Stocks 

and  other  listed  securities  if 
bought  on  our  Instalment 
;  plan  will  yield  more  than  the 
*  usual  rates  of  dividends.  .  . 
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I  .v  H<>r wood.  Hoboken.  X.  J T  R.  Denison.  disappointment.  “Ye* 
Asheville.  X.  C\;  Dr.  O.  F.  Khmkingship.  Rich-  Ptilsbary  make*  tUt  on 
mood.  Va.;  F.  L.  Hitchcock.  ScUBlOO.  Fa.;  C.  H  illusion  of  the  amateur* 
Tilton.  Quincy.  It.  Moser,  Malvern,  la. 

J».  W.  and  C.  C.  Leel.  Milwaukee. 

Comments  (**>):  -Good,  lxit  quite  easy  ”-M 
W.  II.;  “.shows  the  hand  of  its  maker,— the  mas¬ 
terly  McKearie"-!.  W.  It.;  ‘Can't  be  Unproved' 

-F.  S.  P.;  “ Kiwllent  " — F.  II.  J.;  -Fine”— SI.  M 
‘Characteristic  of  the  Wind  problematist  ~-J.  G. 

L-;  ‘Rather  simple ‘-W.  K  C.:  ‘Full  of  M>. 
prises ‘-G.  P.;  ‘Fine,  beautiful,  artful  “-A  K. 

<MI»:  ‘IWiMW  and  at ti»l it.  bat  easy"—  M.  \V. 

H.;  ‘Have  seldom  found  a  prettier. gem ”— 1.  W. 

K;  ‘lb-serves  all  the  praise  yon  Rave  it  P.  S. 

P.;  *  A  model  in  every  respt 
usually  fine'— M.  M.;  ‘A  fine 
strategy  J.  G.  L.;  ‘Very  cot 
nomteal.  One  la  likely  to  misi 
for  a  subtlety  that  is  not  ihcrr 
interest ing  indeed"— G.  P  ;  • 

K.;  “A  subtle  composition' 
easy T.  R.  !>.;  “Without  a 
fine  Xew  Year's  nut  ‘— F.  L.  I! 

Concerning  sea.  very  many 
an  easy  problem,  and  yet  we  l 


(All  communications  for  this  Department  should 
be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor.  LITERARY 
Diuest.” 


Problem  446. 

Hy  R.  c.  St.  Mm.’ rick. 

First  l*ri/e  Two-er 
Canadian  Chess-Association  Tourney. 
Black -Pi ve  Pieces. 


Two  Knights'  Defense. 

pa  nviaaa,  uoiritv.  |  ue  hiviuiv.  Mosrnt 

. "  *'"■  .  A/-'*.  WktU. 

:£U,  SfcMateSi* 

i£r-V..  5rs r* 
lf-v.ivif"AV  ’Bfrilk  Er.V 

«  f  «  *«  B -Ob,  ,»  O.H  R-Kt  3 

«9  9*  .»  K.-Hj  CJ-K  n  . 

j  y  *  •  «  b  .  11  6 .  Kt 

A  r  y  j.  ..  H  *  k  fi  1  n 

«»w»Kp  R  kbm 

»£■£  HiP  1*  O «  H  P  O-Bech 

?  5  *  *z  s“K'  “i  *«-  b  ^  . 


White— Eight  Pieces. 
White  males  In  two  moves 


Problem  447. 

By  Geojoe  RiTHir. 
iPIret  Prlae  Three-er 
Canadian  Che... Association  Tourney 
Black-Three  Pieces 


A  l’»«v  s.K.smno 


AWer. 

(a)  As  Mr.  Morphy  much  prefers  attacking  1 
defending,  he  chooses  this  mode  of  play  In  order  t 
obtain  the  Costo  Counter  attack. 

(b>  This  move  has  the  recommendation  of  bein 

*  T  ;:W  ^7h‘B*  w,"‘  K 

moving  y-k  By. as  rec-ommcnde 


‘A  Cl' Riot  *  PRONU.M.* 
(Place  BU-k  K  n  k  R  1) 
QmK.w, 


much  lesa  harardnus  than  c 
subsequently 
in  the  boohs 

(c»  Analysis  lias  convinced  us  that  this  move,  at 
the  present  Juncture,  only  strengthens  White* 
game 

<d)  Had  White  moved  ■«  B-Q  H  4.  Black  could 
have  played  l-~y  ||  and  then  it...  R-K  sq, 
gaining  time,  and  tin eatenfng  to  double  the  1-awns 
on  \v  bites  yueen  s  sldo  very  dlsadvnntageously. 

(e>  Had  Black  captured  O  P  w  Ith  B.  White  would 
have  taken  k  kt  !•  with  Kt.  maintaining  hi*  Pawn 
and  having  a  belter  game. 

(f)  Playing  this  Pawn  one  square  appears  to 
tK*  “Jveatages  ;  but  the  con  sequences  of 

"  hue  s  immediately  advancing  his  P  too  H  1  were 
so  various  and  complei  that  we  do  not  wonder  at 


White— Seven  Pieces. 
White  raatea  in  three  moves 


Solatioo  of  Problem*. 


Intercollegiate  Chet*. 

The  following  letter  from  The  Smm,  New  York 
Is  of  special  interest  : 


Evans  Gambit. 


r.  %*.  c.  rim 
Black. 

V  K4 
3  y  Kt— b  3 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

THE  FIGHTING  IN  NATAL. 

S  Goncrnl  Buller’ s  attempt  to  turn  General  Joubert'a  right 
Hank  it*  still  in  progress  at  the  time  of  our  going  to  press, 
hut  littlo  comment  on  the  situation  in  to  ho  found  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press,  either  tin  tho  editorial  or  news  pages.  All  seem  to  he 
waiting  anxiously  for  tho  expected  general  engagement.  Gen¬ 
eral  Bullet  cabled  to  tho  British  War  Office  Sunday  night:  "It 
in  difficult  to  nay  exactly  how  much  we  have  gained,  but  I  think 
we  are  making  substantial  progress."  The  war  correspondents 
whose  opinions  nro  reproduced  In  our  papers  declare  that  the 
crossing  of  tho  Tugelft  River  is  in  itself  an  immense  gain.  Sir 
Charles  Warren,  who  led  the  advance  across  the  Tugrla  and 
who  seems  to  ho  leading  the  British  Hanking  force,  is  credited 
with  another  important  success  in  gaining  a  position  on  the  edge 
of  the  great  plateau  on  which  tho  Dutch  republics  arc  situated. 
Tho  London  Telegraph  says  of  his  encounter  with  the  Boers  last 
Saturday : 

"General  Warren's  forces  have  fought  a  deliberately  planned 
and  successful  battle.  This  important  engagement  occurred  to 
tho  west  of  Spion  Kop  anil  practically  resulted  in  our  securing 
tho  rough  tableland  which  constitutes!  the  key  of  the  Boer  posi¬ 
tion." 

The  comparatively  slight  resistance  which  the  British  have 
met  in  tho  early  stages  of  the  flanking  movement  leads  some  t«» 
the  belief  expressed  by  tho  Boston  Herald  that  "the  burgher 
army  around  Ladysmith  is  not  as  strong  as  it  was  in  the  early 
weeks  of  the  siege."  The  Herald  continues; 

"  Tho  wear  and  tear  of  war  has  not  been  made  good.  How 
could  it  be.  seeing  .that  tho  Boers  had  no  reserves,  or.  at  any 
rate,  none  worth  mentioning,  to  draw  upon?  No r  is  it  only 
through  tho  wasto  of  war  that  tho  number  of  the  besiegers  hus 
shrunk.  Thera  have  been  intimations  that  7,uoo  men,  3.000  at 
one  time  and  4.000  on  another  occasion,  have  been  detached  to 
strengthen  General  Cronjc's  force  on  the  M odder  River  and  hold 
the  line  to  the  south  of  the  Orange  River,  now  gravely  menaced 
by  Generals  French  and  Gatacrc. 


"It  is  this  depletion  of  the  besieging  force  which  has  opened 
for  General  Buller  an  opportunity  to  turn  Jou ben's  right  flank, 
and  it  is  in  the  numerical  superiority  which  he  now  possesses 
that  the  English  commander  finds  his  only  chance  to  bring  relief 
to  Sir  George  White.  If  the  Boers  could  muster  for  the  defense 
of  their  entrenchments  an  army  anything  like  as  large  as  Buller 
has  led  across  the  Tugclk,  we  fancy  that  Sir  R clivers  would  have 
before  him  a  task  too  great  for  his  powers.  But  on  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  the  Boer  force  has  been  cut  down  to  So. 000  men,  General 
Buller— who  is  credited  in  the  despatches  with  u  total  strength  of 
3S.ooo  men.  in  addition  to  the  R.cs*>  men  whom  Sir  George  White 
is  believed  to  have  in  Ladysmith  ought  to  be  able  to  accomplish 
something  of  moment  for  the  relief  of  Ladysmith." 

A  British  victory  or  defeat  would,  it  is  thought,  be  of  impor¬ 
tance  politically  in  England  just  now  in  view  of  the  assembling 
of  Parliament  next  Tuesday.  If  there  is  no  improvement  in  tho 
British  outlook,  so  the  New  York  Sun  says,  “we  arc  likely  to 
witness  several  changes  in  the  Salisbury  cabinet"  It  is  believed 
that  tho  wisest  plan  for  the  Boers,  whatever  the  outcome  of  tho 
present  movement  in  Natal,  will  I*  a  continuance  of  their  de¬ 
fensive  tactics.  Says  the  Philadelphia  ledger  : 

"The  Boers  can  not  well  afford  to  niukc  an  attack  ;  they  must 
remain  on  the  defensive,  as  Leo  did  in  his  retreat  before  Grant. 
That  campaign  was  a  succession  of  flanking  movements,  attended 
by  battles  in  which  Grant's  army  suffered  great  losses.  The 
victories  were  dearly  liought,  but  Lee  managed  to  prolong  tho 
war  for  a  year,  tho  his  force  was  greatly  outnumbered  at  tho 
start  and  he  had  no  means  of  recruiting  his  army.  The  Boers 
arc  in  a  similar  condition,  and  their  only  chance  of  prolonging 
tho  conflict  is  to  fight  discreetly  on  the  defensive  and  retire  when 
outflanked,  husbanding  their  resources  and  avoiding  a  general 
engagement  in  the  open." 

The  situation  in  the  western  part  of  tho  field  of  war  remains 
comparatively  quiet.  The  little  garrison  at  Mafcking  is  reported 
to  be  holding  out  as  stoutly  ns  ever,  with  n  relief  column  ap¬ 
proaching  from  the  West  From  tho  Mndder  River  there  is  no 
report  that  an  advance  is  even  in  preparation.  General  Wau- 
c hope's  rumored  criticism  of  General  Methuen  just  before  the  but¬ 
tle  in  which  General  Wauchope  was  killed  seems  to  have  stirred 
the  press  and  people  of  England  very  deeply.  The  criticism  and 
its  result  arc  thus  described  by  I.  N.  Ford.  Ixtndon  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  in  a  cable  despatch : 

"The  report  published  at  Liverpool  that  General  Wauchope  on 
the  eve  of  tho  battle  of  Mugersfontein  wrote  u  letter  stating  that 
he  had  been  ordered  to  perform  an  impossible  task,  against  which 
he  had  vainly  remonstrated,  and  that  ho  had  cither  to  obey  or  to 
surrender  his  sword,  has  been  followed  at  once  by  statements  in 
print  that  Lord  Methuen  would  lw  superseded.  Tho  War  Office 
has  not  been  in  ignorance  of  these  reports,  with  which  every  Lon¬ 
don  club  is  now  filled,  and  decided  to  recall  Lord  Methuen  fully 
a  week  ago,  as  was  announced  in  these  despatches.  This  step 
was  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  the  morale  of  the  British 
army  at  tho  Modder  River,  whose  confidence  in  the  leader  has 
been  fatally  impaired,  as  is  proved  by  private  letters  from  tho 
officers  and  men  constantly  appearing  in  print.  It  is  ono  of  tho 
most  painful  affairs  in  military  annals." 

The  New  York  Sun  thinks  that  the  story  of  General  Wau- 
chope's  letter  and  another  report— to  the  effect  that  his  last 
words  were  that  he  was  not  responsible  for  the  terrible  situation 
of  his  troops,  but  was  compelled  to  obey  orders  arc  too  improba¬ 
ble  for  belief.  But.  it  adds,  "that  they  should  have  been  sent 
from  the  seat  of  war  and  received  with  widespread  credulity  in 
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ANI>M»  W  O.  VVAl  ( IIOl'L, 
Killed  at  the  Modder  River. 


LIKUT.-OCM.  HIM  CH*III.U  WAkKtS. 

Who  led  the  first  British  column  across  the  Tu*eU. 


XMtr.  -i.l  N.  St  VIll.K  GI.KAI  H  imUTOl, 
Who  led  another  column  across  the  Tuaela. 


MEN  WHO  HAVE  MET  THE  BOERS. 


England  suggests  a  Htato  of  great  demoralisation,  if  not  insuhor- 
dination,  in  the  army  of  Gcncrul  Lord  Methuen,  und  of  hysteria 
in  the  English  public." 

Tho  British  louse*  in  killed,  wounded,  and  captured,  up  to  the 
beginning  of  thu  present  British  advance,  urc  reported  to  be  7.9?  7 
men  ;  and  the  Boer  losses,  6.435. 

The  Boer  Not  Superior.  Man  for  man.  in  fighting,  n«>th- 
ing  has  happened  which  indicates  that  the  Boer  is  in  any  way 
tho  superior  of  his  English  opponent.  For  weeks  past  tho  1.500 
English  soldiers  at  Mafeking  have  held  out  against  more  than 
twice  their  number  of  Boers;  for  practically  tho  sumo  time  the 
1,500  English  soldiers  at  Kimberley  have  held  that  place  against 
three  or  four  time*  their  number  of  the  enemy;  for  un  almost 
Nimilur  time  General  White,  at  Ladysmith,  with  S.ono  or 
English  soldiers,  has  held  at  bay  a  Boer  urmy  of  somewhere 
from  35.000  to  30.000  men,  altho  tho  latter  have  been  supplied 
with  far  better  artillery  than  that  which  the  English  general  has 
had  at  his  command.  General  Methuen,  in  his  advance  on  Kim- 


Uncus  Sam:  -Some  of  my  folks  want  me  to  interfere,  bat  I  think  this 
olive  branch  would  get  pretty  badly  mussed  up  if  1  should  try  it  just  now." 

—  Tkt  Ummafotu  Jturnjl. 


berley,  took  three  different  defense  position*  held  by  a  Boer  force 
substantially  of  the  same  strength  ns  hi*  own.  It  cost  him  sc- 
verely  to  do  this,  but  he  did  it.  and  the  Boers  were  forced  to  re¬ 
tire.  There  has  not  been  an  instance  in  the  war  in  which  a  force 
of  Btwrs  making  an  advance  has  taken  n  ]>o*it  ion,  entrenched  or 
otherwise,  held  by  an  equal  number  of  English  troops." — The 
It  i’ll  cm  Her  mht. 

After  the  War.— "Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie's  prediction  in  The 
Sorth  .  ! merit  am  Review  that  the  Boer*  would  ultimately  domi¬ 
nate  South  Africa,  regardless  of  the  immediate  result  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  war,  is  not  an  entirely  original  thought  on  hi*  pert.  Many 
intelligent  Englishmen  familiar  with  tho  country  and  with  the 
nature  of  the  virile  race  which  chiefly  occupies  it  have  long  been 
of  the  same  opinion.  Person*  who  estimate  tho  lasting  qualities 
of  the  race  merely  upon  it*  present  activities  and  upon  what  is 
called  its  civilisation  ami  its  aggressive  power  are  very  apt  to 
overlook  tho  profoundcr  qualities  which  make  for  multiplication 
and  continuance.  It  is  a  serious  question  if  a  high  civilisation, 
such  as  wo  understand  it.  lie  not  rather  against  than  in  favor  of 
tho  lasting  domination  of  a  race  in  a  given  environment,  if  it 
stand  in  rivalry  with  another  of  coarser  filler,  of  less  cultivation, 
but  of  sound  stock,  whose  intellectual  development  has  been  re¬ 
tarded  by  a  long  period  in  pioneer  agricultural  or  semi-pastoral 
condition*.  .  .  .  Some  people  now  believe  that  tho  Frcnch-Cann- 
dian  type  of  man  will  ultimately  bo  tho  prevailing  typo  not  only 
in  Canada  but  through  considerable  of  our  own  Northern  terri¬ 
tory.  .  .  .  This  advantage  of  tho  French-Canadinns  is  precisely 
that  of  the  South  African  Boers.  The  latter  have  families  of 
patriarchal  size.  They  marry  early  and  livo  long,  and  their 
physical  constitution  is  of  tho  very  best.  Disease  is  unknown 
among  them.  The  hardships  in  which  several  generations  have 
grown  up  have  extirpated  all  weaker  types,  and  they  now  breed 
children  who  can  stand  anything.  They  arc  in  tho  numerical 
majority  in  every  province  of  South  Africa,  except  tho  Transvaal 
itself,  and  there  the  mining  population  of  the  Hand  alone  puts 
them  in  the  minority.  But  this  latter  population  is  scarcely  a 
permanent  one,  and  therefore  offers  but  little  enduring  danger 
to  their  ultimate  numerical  predominance  even  in  that  territory. 
There  is  little  immigration  to  South  Africa  except  of  miners  and 
adventurers  seeking  wealth  in  the  mines.  The  Boer  is  the  only 
farmer  or  ranchman  there,  as  a  rule,  and  agriculture  must  lie  the 
real  backbone  of  the  country's  permanent  prosperity.  If  the 
imperial  Government  succeeds  in  suppressing  the  present  forci¬ 
ble  effort  toward  independence,  as  it  assuredly  must,  it  will  have 
to  provide  South  Africa  with  parliamentary  institutions  on  the 
British  model.  There  will  be  no  thought  of  governing  the  coun¬ 
try  permanently  as  a  crown  colony  from  London.  With  represen¬ 
tative  institutions,  the  Boers,  made  more  solid  than  ever  by  their 
present  struggle,  will  easily  control  every  provincial  parliament. 
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and  must  also  control  a  federate  parliament,  whenever  federation 
shall  come,  as  come  it  must  in  tho  natural  order.  Even  under 
the  British  sovereignty,  it  will  bo  still  a  Dutch  federation,  and 
when  it  grows  strong  enough  to  cast  off  the  colonial  stage,  it  will 
bo  a  Dutch  republic."—  The  Detroit  .Yews. 


DID  SENATOR  HOAR  CAUSE  THE  PHILIPPINE 

REBELLION? 

STATEMENT  made  by  John  Barrett,  ex-l'nited  States  ex- 
Minister  to  Siam,  in  a  speech  at  Lake  Forest  University, 
charging  Senator  Hoar  with  tho  responsibility  for  tho  Philippine 
insurrection,  has  stirred  up  a  considerable  discussion.  Mr. 
Barrett  said  in  tho  course  of  hi*  speech : 

"Senator  George  F.  Hour's  anti-expansion  speech,  delivered  in 
tho  United  States  Senate  and  cabled  to  Hongkong  at  a  cost  of 
$4,oo»,  was  tho  culminating  influence  that  brought  about  tho  in¬ 
surrection  against  this  Government  by  Aguinaldo  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers." 

Continuing.  Mr.  Barrett  said  that  official  investigation  had 
discovered  that  Scnutor  Hoar's  speech  was  cabled  in  cipher  and 
in  fragments  to  Paris,  whero  it  was  put  together  and  forwarded 
to  Hongkong.  Mr.  Barrett  said  that  ho  saw  tho  speech  in  the 
hands  of  n  member  of  tho  Filipino  junta  and  tried  to  dissuade 
him  from  sending  it  to  tho  Filipino  army,  but  without  avail. 
"Tho  speech  was  published  and  distributed  among  tho  soldiers." 
ho  concluded,  "und  I  believo  thut  it  was  tho  culminating  influ¬ 
ence  that  brought  about  tho  open  insurrection." 

Tho  speech  in  question  was  delivered  in  the  Senato  January  9. 
1899,  in  reply  to  a  speech  by  Senator  Platt,  of  Connecticut.  Sena¬ 
tor  Hoar's  speech  was  an  argument  to  prove  that  "tho  power  to 
conquer  alien  peoples  and  hold  them  in  subjugation  "  was  con¬ 
trary  to  tho  Constitution  and  tho  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Tho  Philadelphia  Dress  (Rep.)  published  a  despatch  last  week 
alleging  that  Andrew  Carnegie  puid  tho  $t.<»ocablo  tolls  on  the 
speech.  Mr.  Carnegio  promptly  denied  this  charge,  adding  that 
tho  Filipinos  did  not  need  tho  speech,  but  that  tho  American  pc«v 
plodid,  and  that  ho  would  gladly  contribute  money  to  promote 
tho  circulation  of  it  at  home. 

Part  of  tho  expansion  press  accept  Mr.  Barrett's  words  as  con- 
clusivo  proof  of  Senator  Hoar'*  guilt.  "  It  is  a  terrible  responsi¬ 
bility,"  says  tho  Brooklyn  ’ Times  (Rep.),  "and  ono  which  not 
many  men  would  like  to  havo  resting  upon  their  shoulders." 


Says  the  New  York  Mail  and  E.xpress  (Rep.):  "When  tho 
reckoning  coroes,  the  moral  responsibility  for  the  hideous  for y 
which  has  reddened  the  soil  of  Luton  with  American  blood  wi'l 
not  rest  a  whit  more  heavily  upon  Aguinaldo  than  upon  certain 
of  his  reckless  sympathizers  here  at  home.”  The  Philadelphia 
Press  (Rep.)  says  that  whoever  paid  the  cable  tolls  on  thut 
speech  “sped  across  continents  and  under  seas  the  spark  that 
fired  the  powder  magazine  of  the  Philippines  and  cost  every  life 
on  both  sides  from  General  Lawton  under  our  flag  down  to  the 
humblest  Tagal  soldier,  all  slain  in  causeless,  needless  conflict." 
The  Philadelphia  Evening  'Telegraph  (Rep.)  urges  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  "take  such  measures  as  will  make  treason  odious,  and 
will  prevent  hereafter  the  extension  of  uid  mid  comfort  to  our 
enemies  from  within  the  chamber  of  the  United  States  Senate.” 
The  Minneapolis  Tribune  (Rep.)  goes  so  far  as  to  compare  the 
Senator  fn>ro  Massachusetts  with  Judas  Iscariot  and  Benedict 
Arnold.  It  says: 

"Senator  Hoar  can  hardly  hope  to  escape  tlie  curses  of  those 
who  have  lost  sons,  fathers,  brothers,  or  husbands  m  the  war  in 
the  Philippines,  so  needlessly  precipitated  by  his  taking  sides 
with  the  seditious  natives.  Tho  blood  of  American  soldier- 
citizens  is  upon  his  soul.  The  blot  will  never  be  effaced,  cither 
during  his  life,  or  during  the  immortality  of  the  reputation  ho 
may  leave  behind  him.  The  names  of  Judas  Iscariot  and  Bene¬ 
dict  Arnold  still  live,  altho,  if  tho  perturbed  spirits  of  those 
wretched  traitors  aro  still  sentient,  they  would  wish  men  to  for¬ 
get  that  they  ever  existed.  Senator  H<sir,  after  a  long  life  of 
usefulness,  has  achieved  a  bad  immortality  ns  tho  instigator, 
aider,  and  abettor  of  insurrection  and  rebellion  against  his  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  sad  to  see  a  hitherto  bright  reputation  overwhelmed  in 
such  a  pall  of  blackness  in  tho  closing  days  of  tho  man  who  was 
fitted  by  nature  to  bo  tho  ornament  rather  than  the  scourge  of  his 
country— but  tho  truth  of  history  must  stuml.  and  Senator  Hoar 
must  remain  forever  in  the  eye*  of  tho  truly  patriotic 

“"A  *«f<l  litfutr  for  the  time  of  seora 
To  point  his  slow,  nnmovlna  linger  at.’" 

Tho  anti-expansionist  press,  of  course,  strongly  resent  Mr. 
BarTctt's  charge*  or  dismiss  them  as  too  ridiculous  for  serious 
consideration.  Not  a  few  expansionist  paper*,  ton,  think  thut 
Mr.  BarTett  ha*  gmto  farther  than  reasonable  people  will  follow. 
Thu*  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.)  say*  that  while  Mr.  Barrett 
may  be  right,  it  may  well  be  that  Aguinaldo  "would  have  gone 
on  with  hi*  plan*  all  tho  same  had  it  [the  speech)  not  been  mado 
and  circulated."  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dcm.).  which  in¬ 
dorses  tho  Administration's  expansion  policy,  says  that  "to  im- 
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—  The  CkioifV  Ckrcniele. 


DID  HE  no  IT? 

—  The  St.  Pawl  Pitfjfck. 
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agine  that  without  his  speech  there  would  have  been  no  revolt  of 
the  Filipinos  is  pushing  the  deduction  too  far."  The  Boston  Her¬ 
ald  <lnd.),  another  advocate  of  expansion,  says: 

“We  fail  to  be  convinced  that  the  Filipinos  were  incited  to  re¬ 
sistance  by  anything  that  came  to  them  in  this  country  short  of 
that  sent  from  the  highest  official  quarter.  If  the  motive  for  the 
course  they  took  is  logically  to  be  traced,  it  must  be  found  in  the 
Paris  treaty  and  the  President's  proclamation  growing  out  of  it. 
It  is  forced  and  gratuitous  to  attribute  their  action  to  any  other 
source  while  the  obviously  controlling  facts  in  the  case  arc  mi 
plain  here . 

"The  resistance  of  Aguinuldo  was  brought  on  because  a  gov¬ 
ernment  which  he  expected  to  control  was  taken  from  him  by  the 
United  States.  His  disappointment  and  his  chagrin  led  to  his 
resistance.  Hero  was  the  clear  cause  of  it.  and  it  is  only  a  forced 
construction  that  places  it  anywhere  else.  There  is  no  justifica¬ 
tion  in  reason  for  placing  it  anywhere  else.  To  attempt  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  American  people  on  this  point  is.  to  our  mind,  no  better 
than  trickery.  To  undertake  to  interfere  with  the  free  speech  of 
an  American  Senator,  in  order  to  create  a  false  responsibility, 
is  immeasurably  worse.” 

The  point  brought  out  by  7  he  Herald  in  the  last  sentence  is 
also  expressed  by  many  other  papers  which  agree  that  the  right 
of  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  to  express  his  opinion  of  an 
act  of  Government  is  in  question.  Thus  the  Indianapolis  Xeutt 
(Ind.),  another  expansionist  paper,  says: 

"In  the  present  case  we.  all  of  us.  expansionists  and  anti-ex¬ 
pansionists  alike,  admit  that  the  problems  involved  in  the  Philip¬ 
pine  situation  aro  of  the  gravest  importance.  To  attempt  to  set¬ 
tle  them  without  a  full  and  free  discussion  would  lie  a  serious 
mistake.  We  want  all  the  light  on  the  matter  that  we  can  get. 
And  further  than  that,  we  want  to  decide  them  in  the  good,  old 
American  way— that  is.  by  discussion.  For  our  part,  we  should 
dislike  to  believe  that  there  was  a  man  in  the  country  who  was 
not  entirely  free  to  apeak  his  mind  on  this  question,  as  on  all 
other  questions.  Wo  have  no  right  to  assume  that  the  policy  of 
tho  Administration  is.  until  it  is  officially  adopted,  the  policy  of 
the  country,  or  even  of  the  majority  party." 

Tho  anti-expansionist  press  recall  that  the  President's  famous 
"benevolent  assimilation"  proclamation  to  the  Filipinos  was  is¬ 
sued  u  few  days  before  Senator  Hoar's  speech,  was  cabled  to 
Munilu  at  Government  expense  and  issued  to  the  natives  by  our 
own  officials.  This  proclamation,  they  think,  had  much  more  to 
do  with  tho  outbreak  than  any  words  of  Senator  Hoar.  As  to 
tho  effect  of  the  President's  proclamation,  says  the  Baltimore 
AVt vt  (Ind.  Dem.),  "this  may  lie  judged  by  the  published  and 
official  statement  of  General  Otis  that  he  found  it  necessary  to 
tone  down  the  President’s  language  for  fear  of  the  inflammatory 
effect  it  might  bo  expected  to  have."  The  Detroit  A'evt  (Ind.) 
says  that  tho  insurrection  "was  tho  consequence  of  a  series  of 
Government  blunders  rather  than  of  any  man's  utterances.  “  The 
Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.)  says  that  "those  who  would  muzzle  every 
man  who  d<ies  not  agree  with  them  should  remember  that  free 
speech  is  still  tho  right  of  every  American,  and  will  be  exercised 
until  it  vanishes  with  the  principle  of  the 'consent  of  the  gov¬ 
erned.'”  The  Chicago  Journal  (Ind  )  says,  in  the  same  strain : 

"When  a  man  representing  the  people  of  an  American  State, 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  is  afraid  to  open  his  mouth  and 
speak  his  convictions  on  a  subject  of  such  vital  importance  to  the 
nation  us  that  of  Oriental  expansion,  for  fear  of  what  a  lot  of 
poor  barbarians  may  do  to  the  United  States  army,  it  will  be  time 
for  American  institutions  to  go  out  of  business.  When  free  and 
open  discussion  of  any  question  that  ought  to  be  discussed  is 
suppressed  in  either  branch  of  Congress.  Congress  ought  to  be 
abolished  and  its  legislative  function  turned  over  to  the  one-man 
power  of  the  President.  It  is  opposed  to  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  of  Democratic  government  that  representatives  of  the  people 
shall  lie  gagged  and  choked  when  the  nation  is  in  need  of  their 
conscientious,  honest  views . 

"The  right  or  wrong  of  Senator  Hoar's  position  is  not  under 
discussion.  He  may  have  been  mistaken.  But  he  had  a  right 


to  get  up  and  say  what  he  thought  was  true,  whether  it  was  true 
or  not.  without  being  charged,  like  a  criminal,  with  responsibility 
for  the  bloodshed  that  has  followed.  Believing  as  he  did.  he 
could  do  no  less,  and  no  man.  not  even  an  ex-minister  to  the 
court  of  Chulalongkorn  I.  of  Siam,  has  a  right  to  accuse  him.” 


THE  DISPUTED  SEATS  IN  CONGRESS. 

HE  news  that  the  special  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  on  the  case  of  Brigham  H.  Roberts,  of  Utah, 
has  agreed  upon  his  unfitness  to  occupy  the  scut  to  which  lie  was 
elected  is  accepted  by  practically  all  the  press  as  insuring  his 
rejection  by  the  House.  The  only  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
committee  relates 
to  the  manner  of 
the  rejection.  Six 
members  of  the 
committee  would 
not  permit  him  to 
take  his  seat  at  all ; 
while  the  other  two 

would  have  him 
sworn  in  and  then 
expelled,  as  they 
believe  that  every 
man  regularly 
elected  and  meet¬ 
ing  the  constitu¬ 
tional  require¬ 
ments  must  be 
granted  his  scat, 
the  House  reserv¬ 
ing  the  power  to 
expel  him  after¬ 
ward  if  it  sees  fit 
to  do  so.  The 
Hartford  Couranl 
agrees  with  the  latter  view,  and  declares  that  stopping  Robert* 
on  the  threshold  "was  illegal,  needless,  stupid,  and  an  outrage 
on  vime  thousands  of  qualified  American  voteis.  We  don't  like 
to  see  tricks  of  this  sort,  or  any  sort."  continues  7 he  Couranl. 
"played  with  the  American  Constitution."  Most  of  the  press, 
however,  consider  this  a  minor  point  "What  interests  the  peo¬ 
ple."  says  the  Washington  Mar,  "is  that  the  institution  of  polyg¬ 
amy  in  this  country  has  received  a  serious  blow,  from  which  it 
will  probably  never  recover.”  The  Baltimore  Herald  says : 

"Through  the  person  of  Mr.  Rolssrts  polygamy  has  made  a  bold 
and  shameless  effort  to  flaunt  itself  in  the  halls  of  national  legis¬ 
lation.  The  rebuke  which  it  is  to  receive  will  be  productive  of 
the  most  salutary  influences.  Whether  the  House  excludes  or 
expels  the  claimant,  the  Rolierts  case  will  Ik-  an  invuluable  pre¬ 
cedent.  It  is  a  final  notice  that  the  monstrous  doctrine  of  plur.d 
marriage  can  never  hope  for  either  social  or  official  recognition 
in  this  land  of  Christian  civilization." 

The  Boston  Advertiser  says  that  Mr.  Roberts  "probably  real¬ 
izes  bv  this  time  that  it  would  have  been  wise  to  ncccpt  the  ad¬ 
vice  offered  him  some  months  ago.  when  it  was  suggested  that 
he  resign  to  avoid  a  public  scandal."  The  l  tah  Eastern  Ad:  o- 
:ate  predicts  that  "the  unseating  of  Roberts  means,  if  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party  is  consistent,  the  removal  of  a  good  many  polyg¬ 
amist  postmasters  in  Utah.”  The  Provo  (Utah)  Enquirer  says 

"After  the  whole  Roberts  case  is  ended,  and  the  uproar  created 
by  his  election  has  finally  subsided,  good  Latter-Day  Saints  will 
look  about  and  wonder  what  principle  has  been  vindicated  by 
bis  election.  The  whole  case  will  go  down  in  history  as  a  colos¬ 
sal  political  blunder,  through  which  the  whole  State  had  to 
suffer." 

Another  bit  of  news  that  has  attracted  considerable  attention 
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NEWLY  CHOSEN  SENATORS. 


in  tho  rumor  that  Mr.  Clark  (Dem.).  of  MonUna.  and  Mr.  guay 
(Rep.),  of  Pennsylvania,  huvo  joined  forces  in  their  campaign 
for  Senate  seats,  hoping  to  gain  strength  by  tho  combination. 
Some  of  tho  Washington  correspondents,  however,  say  that  some 
of  tho  Senators  who  have  been  favoring  Mr.  guay  or  Mr.  Clark 
disapprove  of  tho  allinnco  between  a  Republican  and  a  I>em««crat 
and  now  will  notvoto  for  either.  Tho  Boston  Advertiser  (Rep.) 
thinks  that  if  tho  Republican  Senate  should  vote  to  seat  these 
two  men,  tho  effect  would  l>c  seen  in  the  November  elections. 
"Quay  and  Clark  combined,"  says  The  ,-h/ver titer, ** would  make 
n  very  heavy  load  for  any  political  party  to  carry."  Tho  New 
York  Evening  Pott  (Ind.)  nays  of  tho  reported  alliance:  "That 
admission  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  should  bo  secured 
by  bargains  of  such  character  is  extremely  improbable,  yet  Sen¬ 
ators  would  render  a  public  service  if  they  would  resolve  all 
doubts  against  both  those  candidates."  Tho  Chicago  Inter 
Ocean  (Rep.)  thinks  that  Mr.  guay,  at  least,  ought  not  to  be 
denied  his  scat.  "Tho  question  before  tho  Senate."  says  The 
Inter  Ocean,  “is  whether  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  shall  Ik?  de¬ 
prived  of  its  proper  representation  byrefusing  a  scat  to  a  man 
whom  tho  pcoplo  of  Pennsylvania  are  certnin  to  send  hack  to 
Washington  if  ho  lives."  Tho  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep  ) 
thinks  that  Mr.  guay’s  Pennsylvania  opponents  have  lost  their 


fight  and  that  he  is  still  supreme  in  Pennsylvania  jtolitics.  It 
says: 

"Envy  and  malice  liavo  exhausted  their  power.  Vindictive¬ 
ness  and  spile  have  added  to  the  work  of  envy  and  mulicc.  And 
still  the  combination  has  not  been  able  to  impair  the  prestige  of 
the  man  who,  assuming  the  charge  of  u  national  campaign  when 
the  result  hung  trembling  in  the  balance,  led  the  party  to  u  glori¬ 
ous  victory  and  redeemed  the  nation  from  the  evils  which  fol¬ 
lowed  Cleveland's  first  election." 


THREE  NEWLY  CHOSEN  SENATORS. 

THE  Republican  majority  in  the  Senate  sudors  a  loss  of  ono 
vote  and  the  opposition  gains  one  by  the  choice  of  tho 
three  Senators  whose  pictures  accompany  this  article.  John  II. 
Gear  (Rep.),  of  Iowa,  is  reelected  for  a  second  term  ;  Joseph  C. 
S.  Blackburn  (I>cm.)  succeeds  William  Lindsay,  who  was  also 
a  Democrat;  and  William  V.  Allen  (Pop.)  succeeds  M.  L.  Hay¬ 
ward,  who  was  a  Republican. 

Senator  Blackburn  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1R74  to  1H85 
and  u  Senator  from  1885  to  1S97.  He  a  leader  in  tho  free* 
coinage  movement  and  was  a  valuable  ally  of  William  E.  Goebel 
in  the  recent  campaign  in  Kentucky.  Senator  Allen  has  taken 
his  scat  in  the  Senate  and  is  actively  pushing  several  measures, 
one  of  them  l*«oking  toward  the  recognition  of  the  Boers  by  our 
Government.  Another  is  a  bill  providing  for  postal  savings- 
banks.  Every  postmaster,  by  his  plan,  will  have  power  to  re¬ 
ceive  deposits,  four  fifths  of  which  he  shall  transmit  to  the  Treas¬ 
ury.  where  the  money  will  Ik:  used  "in  paying  the  current  obliga¬ 
tions  of  tho  United  States."  any  surplus  remaining  after  this  is 
done  to  be  used  to  call  in  and  cancel  Government  bonds.  Tho 
20  per  cent,  kept  by  the  postmasters  would  be  used  to  pay  off 
such  depositors  as  might  wish  to  withdraw  their  money.  As 
Senator  Allen  d«K?s  not  belong  to  the  majority  party,  it  is  not 
thought  likely  that  his  bill  will  become  a  law.  Senator  Gear  is 
greatly  esteemed  in  Iowa  for  his  uprightness  of  character.  The 
Boone  (Iowa)  Republican  says :  "He  has  been  the  servitor  of 
this  State  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  no  man  has  had  the 
hardihood  to  accuse  him  of  dishonesty  or  incapacity."  The  Cedar 
Rapids  Republican  says: 

"One  can  not  pass  Senator  Gear’s  life  in  review  without  ma¬ 
king  note  of  its  integrity.  He  has  been  scrupulously  true  not 
only  to  the  ordinary  political  obligations,  but  to  the  higher  obliga¬ 
tions  of  public  life.  Noonc  can  show  that  Senator  Gear  has  even 
benefited  himself  by  his  conduct  of  public  business.  He  has 
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worked  for  the  public  and  for  his  salary.  His  opportunities  have 
been  many,  and  some  of  them  he  might  have  improved  without 
being  untrue  to  his  public  obligations,  but  he  has  resisted  all  of 
them,  if  he  was  ever  so  much  as  tempted  by  them,  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  the  case.  When  he  was  defeated  for 
Congress,  following  the  McKinley  bill,  he  was  compelled  to  re¬ 
turn  to  private  employment  fora  living.  The  man  who  had  been 
speaker,  governor,  and  Congressman,  returned  to  almost  manual 
labor.  Had  he  been  defeated  in  I>vs  Moines  on  Monday  night, 
he  would  hardly  have  had  more  than  enough  of  worldly  wealth 
to  finish  his  worldly  life  withal." 


JOHN  RUSKIN. 

HE  American  press,  in  commenting  on  the  life  and  work  of 
John  Ruskin  (whose death  occurred  January  30).  lay  stress 
upon  the  immense  influence  that  his  books  have,  had  upon  the 
thought  of  our  time;  and  while  in  most  cases  his  social  theories 
are  repudiated  ns  unsound  and  extravagant,  the  purity  of  bis 


JOHN  HUSK  IS. 


literary  style  and  the  value  of  his  artistic  writings  arc  universally 
admitted.  The  New  York  Sun  asserts  that  "  whatever  judgment 
be  passed  on  Ruskin's  ideas,  he  set  [icoplc  to  thinking  who  had 
never  thought  before,  and  what  he  had  to  say  he  said  in  phrases 
that  will  live  as  models  of  English  prose."  The  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  declares  that  "his  life  and  his  works  are  signifi¬ 
cant  as  protests  against  the  overwhelming  and  mastering  mate¬ 
rialism  of  his  day."  The  New  York  Tribune  says: 

"  He  believed  himself  a  critic,  but  he  was  far  more  n  |»«>ct. 
Nature  spoke  to  him  as  she  never  speaks  save  to  the  initiate  few. 
The  qualities  which  in  1  Modern  Painters  '  first  drew  attention  to 
the  young  Oxonian  were  not  critical  ones.  His  analyses  were 
indeed  brilliant,  but  neither  sober  nor  profound.  The  true  secret 
of  his  literary  power  was  the  marvelous  insight — an  insight  as  of 
mystic  exaltation— into  the  deep  meanings  of  natural  phenomena. 
For  him  tho  cloud,  the  blue  skv,  the  lightning  flash,  the  moun¬ 
tain  torrent,  the  whisper  of  the  breeze  among  the  trees,  the 
majesty  of  uplifted  crags,  had  a  language  and  significance  such 
as  perhaps  no  other  modern  man  has  been  instructed  in." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  says: 

"To  appreciate  the  value  of  the  great  writer  who  has  just 


jiassed  away  we  have  only  to  fancy  what  the  body  of  contempo¬ 
rary  English  literature  would  have  been  without  his  powerful  and 
splendid  contribution  thereto.  Within  the  covers  of  his  numer¬ 
ous  volumes  there  is  to  l>c  found  some  of  the  very  noblest  English 
that  has  ever  been  written,  some  of  the  most  pious  and  reverent 
admiration  for  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good  that  has  ever 
been  expressed,  some  of  the  most  quickening  and  stimulating 
'criticism  of  life  '  which  has  ever  stirred  the  higher  emotions  of 
humanity.  He  was.  first  of  all.  a  great  writer.  Ordinary  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  prose  and  j>octry  lose  their  significance  and  seeni 
barren  beside  the  impassioned  eloquence  of  much  that  he  wrote. 
His  writing  was  thus  stimulating  because  it  was.  first  of  all,  the 
perfectly  natural  overflow  of  a  full  heart  and  a  well-stored  mind. 
Classical  pn.se  it  is  not  but  it  throbs  with  earnest  feeling,  und 
persuades  and  elevates  through  its  winningness,  its  humanity, 
its  quality  of  raising  any  subject  in  which  it  interests  itself  out 
of  the  sphere  of  'the  wholly  common  '  into  the  upper  air  of  frank 
emotion  by  considering  its  real  rather  than  its  accidental  charac¬ 
teristics.  Who  has  ever  moved  us  in  writing  of  nature,  thut  one 
subject,  perhaps,  which  is  original  with  modern  literature,  as 
Ruskin  has?  To  find  his  compeers  in  this  respect  wc  must  look 
to  the  poets— and  to  a  very  sniull  group  of  poets  at  that.  Shake¬ 
speare  (in  such  passages  as  that  of  the  last  act  of  'The  Merchunt 
of  Venice  ’),  Wordsworth  and  Keats  are  very  nearly  all.” 

The  New  York  Journal says: 

"Ruskin  proved  his  faith  by  his  works.  Inheriting  a  fortune 
of  a  million  dollars,  and  earning  a  large  income  ulmost  nil  his 
life,  he  reduced  himself  nearly  to  poverty  by  his  efforts  for  human 
betterment.  Horn  to  luxury’,  his  sympathy  with  the  poor  was 
keener  than  that  of  many  n  ninn  who  hus  risen  from  their  own 
ranks.  Wherever  earnest  workers  arc  striving  for  better  socinl 
conditions  his  writings  are  u  g<»s|Krl.  When  some  earnest  young 
men  at  Oxford  wished  to  found  a  college  whose  teaching  should 
look  toward  the  dawn,  they  named  it  Ruskin  Hall.  When  some 
people  in  this  country  wished  to  try  the  experiment  of  a  town  in 
which  all  work  should  lw  directed  to  the  common  good,  they 
called  it  Ruskin.  Whether  such  experiments  succeed  or  fail,  the 
torch  that  wus  lighted  by  him  who  is  gono  will  not  go  out." 


INTERSTATE  COMMISSION  AND  A  COMING 
RAILROAD  TRUST. 

HE  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  its  unnuul  rcjH.rt. 
just  issued,  views  with  alarm  the  increasing  consolidations 
of  railroad  systems,  and  fears  that  at  some  day,  |>erhu|>s  not  far 
distant,  the  people  will  find  themselves  in  tho  power  of  a  great 
railroad  "trust."  Says  the  rejs.rt : 

“It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  vast  schemes  of 
railway  control  are  now  in  process  of  consummation,  and  that 
tho  com  pet  it  ion  of  rival  lines  is  to  lie  restrained  by  these  com¬ 
binations.  While  this  movement  has  not  yet  found  full  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  actual  consolidation  of  railroad  corporations,  enough 
has  transpired  to  disclose  a  unification  of  financial  interests 
which  will  dominate  the  management  and  harmonize  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  lines  heretofore  independent  and  competitive.  This  is 
to-day  the  most  noticeable  and  im|»ortant  feature  of  the  railway 
situation.  If  the  plans  already  foreshadowed  are  brought  to 
effective  results,  and  others  of  similar  scope  are  carried  to  execu¬ 
tion.  there  will  be  a  vast  centralization  of  railroad  proi>erties. 
with  all  the  power  involved  in  such  far-reathing  combinations, 
yet  uncontrolled  by  any  public  authority  which  can  be  efficiently 
exerted.  The  restraints  of  competition  upon  excessive  and  un¬ 
just  rates  will  in  this  way  be  avoided,  and  whatever  evils  may 
result  will  be  remediless  under  existing  laws." 

The  Chicago  Record  says : 

"The  case  is  none  too  strongly  stated.  Competition  us  an 
effective  factor  in  the  control  of  the  railway-rate  situation  is  rup- 
idly  disappearing.  Injurious  discriminations  are  common,  and 
of  course  these  discriminations  are  usually  in  favor  of  the  large 
concern  or  trust,  at  the  expense  of  the  small  shipper,  who  there¬ 
fore  finds  it  difficult  to  continue  in  business.  Unless  Congress 
takes  action  soon  along  the  lines  recommended  by  the  comniis- 
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sion  tho  people  presently  will  find  themselves  subject  to  a  rail¬ 
road  trust  that  can  fix  prices  to  suit  itself." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  believes  that  this  matter  is  of  such 
pressing  imj>ortance  that  if  the  present  Congress  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  a  remedy,  the  people  may  take  affairs  into  their  own  hand* 
and  elect  a  radical  Congress  that  will  treat  the  railroads  in  a  man¬ 
ner  far  worse  than  the  treatment  given  by  the  present  Congress. 
"If  the  railroads  are  wise."  says  7  he  Press, "  they  wifi  now  favor 
a  conservative  measure." 

There  is  now  before  Congress  a  measure,  the  Cullom  bill, 
which  gives  the  commission  power  to  change  railroad  rates  when 
it  considers  them  unreasonable.  Among  other  things  this  bill 
proposes  to  amend  Section  is  of  the  present  Interstate  Commerce 
act  to  confer  on  the  commission  the  |>ower— 

“(a)  To  (Ik  u  maximum  rale  covering  the  entire  cost  of  the  service  ; 

“(#)  To  fix  both  ■  maximum  and  a  minimum  rate  or  differentia!  in  rates 
when  that  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  discrimination  under  the  third  sec- 

lion  j 

"<r)To  determine  the  division  between  carriers  of  a  Joint  rata  and  tbe 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  business  shall  t>e  inter,  handed  when  that 
U  necessary  to  an  execution  of  the  provixion*  of  this  act ; 

*(./>  To  make  change#  in  classification ; 

*tr)  To  so  amend  the  rules'and  r«/  .lations  under  which  traffic  moves  as 
to  bring  them  Into  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  act." 

The  Cullom  bill  also  provides  for  the  preparation  by  the  com¬ 
mission  of — 

"a  classification  of  freight  articles  and  rules,  regulations,  and  conditions 
for  freight  transportation,  which  shall  t*  known  as  the  National  Freight 
Classification.  ...  At  tho  expiration  of  one  year  and  three  months  from 
the  passage  of  this  act  tbe  said  classification  as  at  that  time  amended  shall 
he  In  effect  and  shall  be.  as  subsequently  amended  by  the  commission  from 
lime  to  time,  observed  and  invarially  applied  to  interstate  freight  trans¬ 
portation  by  all  common  carriers  subject  to  this  act.' 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  believe*  that  such  an  act 
would  "confer  upon  the  commission  siuh  powers  us  might  in 
*nmo  hands  easily  amount  to  confiscation."  Absolute  regulation 
of  rates,  too,  says  tho  same  paper,  might  eventually  result  in 
absolute  government  ownership.  Tho  Newark  Evening  .Xc.es 
thinks  that  "tho  general  proposition  bestowing  such  arbitrary 
piwcr,  freo  front  judicial  review,  on  a  body  of  federal  ap|*>mtccv 
is  not  one  to  commend  itself  to  public  judgment"  The  Haiti- 
more  Sun  thinks  tho  commission  is  needlessly  alarmed,  and  that 
the  proponed  remedy  would  be  worse  than  tho  disease.  It  says 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  largo  railroad  consolidations  have  been 
going  on  for  thirty  years,  concurrently  with  large  rate  reductions, 
the  inference  that  the  new  consolidations  will  have  an  effect  that 
former  consolidations  did  not  have  seems  by  no  means  clear. 

.  .  .  It  is  moro  likely,  in  fact,  that  the  commission,  by  fixing 
rates,  would  arrest  the  downward  movement,  and  it  would  be 
certain  to  do  this,  or  even  advance  them,  if  its  possession  of  the 
i»>wcr  of  bauknipting  all  the  railroad*  should  make  it  seem  de- 
sirablo  to  the  railroads  to  capture  the  commission  and  its  now 
power."  ‘ 

The  Boston  Transcript  proposes  publicity  as  a  cure  for  the 
present  evil.  It  say* : 

"Tho  secret  comjmct  puts  the  unfavored  shipper  at  the  mercy 
of  the  railroad*  and  such  parties  us  may  possess  the  means  of 
"blaming  these  S|*ocial  concessions.  Publicity  is  the  great  safe¬ 
guard  of  the  people.  They  have  a  right  to  know  all  the  factors 
for  which  they  must  make  allowance.  It  is  not  so  much  a  ques- 
•.i‘in  of  preventing  such  concessions  as  of  compelling  their  pub- 
•  icily  when  made,  thus  enabling  all  shipping  interests  to  act  iin- 
dersutndingly,  at  least." 

The  Chicago  Chronicle  publishes  a  report  that  the  entire  trans- 
portation  system  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  is  being  reorganized,  and  that  these  formerly  competing 
lines  will  be  run  in  harmony.  The  following  roads  are  said  to  be 
in  the  combination : 

New  York  Central,  Pennsylvania.  Boston  and  Albany.  Boston 
and  Maine,  Fitchburg.  New  York.  New  Haven,  and  Hartford, 
Erie.  Lehigh  Valley.  Lackawanna.  West  Shore.  New  York.  On¬ 
tario,  and  Western.  Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg.  Lake 


Shore.  Michigan  Central.  Nickel  Plate.  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
Wabash.  Big  Four.  Chesapeake  and  Ohio.  Lake  Erie  and  West¬ 
ern.  and  Monon.  and  all  auxiliary  lines  of  these  systems. 

The  reported  scheme  contemplates  joint  ticket  offices  instead 
of  the  present  separate  ones  in  all  the  large  cities  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  in  which  tickets  will  be  sold  for  all  the  roads  in  the 
deal.  About  50.000  freight  and  passenger  agents  and  solicitors 
in  the  United  States.  Canada,  and  Europe  will  become  superflu¬ 
ous.  it  is  said,  and  will  be  discharged.  Two  joint  agencies,  in 
New  York  and  Chicago,  are  to  give  each  road  an  agreed  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total  business,  and  ft  board  of  control  in  New 
York  will  give  final  rulings  on  disputed  questions.  Several  fast 
passenger  trains,  demanded  by  competition,  will  Ihc  abandoned, 
it  is  said,  under  the  "harmonious  arrangements."  and  a  common 
schedule  for  passenger  trains  will  l»c  made.  The  freight  sched¬ 
ules  are  to  be  similarly  changed.  It  is  said  that  many  heads  of 
departments  will  lie  no  longer  needed. 


Gambling  Employeesand  the  Surety  Companies. 

—  President  Miller,  of  the  Sacramento  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
outlined  in  a  recent  message  to  that  body  a  way  to  keep  em¬ 
ployee*  from  gambling.  He  *aid  : 

"Many  of  the  surety  companies  of  the  United  State*  have  re¬ 
cently  adopted  one  and  the  same  form  of  Iwnd  for  universal  use. 
This  contract  provides  that  when  the  employer  is  in  (MiHsession 
of  the  knowledge  that  his  employee  is  an  habitual  gambler,  then 
the  bond  becomes  void. 

"  It  seems  that  the  damage  to  employers  from  gnmbling  is  so 
serious  that  no  annual  ]>aymem  will  justify  any  company  in 
knowingly  assuming  that  risk.  « if  course  the  inference  is  plain- 
each  employer  must  protect  himself  against  known  gamblers.” 

The  Coast  Review,  of  Sacramento,  nays  of  this  plan  : 

"Merchants  tho  world  over  will  find  much  f***l  for  thought  in 
the  scope  covered  by  the  concluding  paragraph.  7 he  Coast  Re¬ 
view  suggests  that  every  other  organized  commercial  Imdv  in 
existence  in  the  United  States  would  accomplish  far-reaching 
results  by  emulating  the  action  of  Sacramento's  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

"The  surety  companies,  while  seeking  self-protection  in  adop¬ 
ting  this  form  of  tmnd  for  universal  use,  have  budded  bcttci  than 
they  knew.  Merchants  desiring  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
consequences  of  employees  addicted  to  the  gambling  habit  have 
but  to  require  such  employees  to  procure  surety  bund*  from  a 
surety  company,  using  the  correct  f«-rm.  Employer*  and  the 
surety  companies  acting  in  unison  in  this* matter  can  do  as  much 
toward  ridding  the  country  of  the  evil  consequences  of  the  gam¬ 
bling  habit  among  men  holding  positions  of  trust  as  can  lie  done 
by  any  other  known  force.  It  is  the  solution  of  common  sense  to 
a  problem  of  vast  import  to  the  social  fabric  and  to  the  cummer-* 
cial  world." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF. 

Is  another  sente,  almost  every  one  of  laureate  Austin's  poems  Is  a  call 
to  arms.— Ike  ttefroif  \rtfi. 

The  fashion  of  naming  babies  after  Helen  Goa  Id  is  not  likely  to  spread 
to  Utah.— The  <  hi.  j,v  Ttmes-HnsU. 

Jl'DCIIK!  from  present  results,  another  peace  conference  would  about 
embroil  the  universe.—  The  PaUimorr  American. 

With  proper  appreciation  of  a  woman’*  ways  the  Boers  refute  to  accept 
as  final  Ladysmith's  repeated  refusals  —  Ike  Omaha  XX'ortd-HrraU. 

ll  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Congressman  Roberts  wasn't 
elected  to  represent  the  good  people  of  the  Kastern  States.—  The  Detroit 
.Vnrt. 

Tmo*»  British  attaches  who  laughed  at  the  slowness  of  the  American 
array  movements  in  iV  have  the  floor,  if  they  feel  disposed  to  say  any¬ 
thing  just  now  -‘The  ImJumapeiil  /Veil. 

Mr.  Haxx  \  ha*  l«een  selected  a*  temporary  and  permanent  chairman  of 
the  Republican  national  convention.  The  delegate* composing  the  conven¬ 
tion  will  be  elected  in  May  next.—  1  he  Ifetreit  Xetes. 

OavtOt  M  V  it  is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory  that  confronts  Cousin  John 
Bull  m  South  Africa,  and  a  trying  condition  at  that.  .  Its  name  1*  Caul 
Kruger,  and  it  need*  a  shave  —The  Vert  Mail  and  Extress. 

Ax  Aggravated  Impression.—"  Kentucky  is  one  of  the  liveliest  Slates 
in  the  l*n*on."  remarked  the  young  man  **  It  is."  answered  Colonel  Stil- 
well.  •*  beyond  a  doubt.  When  1  was  last  there  every  man  I  met  was  run¬ 
ning  for  office  or  running  for  his  life  The  Waihingten  Star. 

The  Government  sells  bonds  to  get  money. 

Then  it  take*  back  the  bonds  to  gel  rid  of  money. 

It  pay*  interest  on  the  money  it  gets,  and  the  New  York  banker*  charge 
more  interest  on  the  m«-ney  it  get*  rid  of. 

It  is  wonderful  system  '.—  The  Ckicapv  Journal. 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


AUTHORITY  AND  LITERARY  TASTE. 

II  REE  notable  men  of  letters  have  lately  given  their  views 
on  the  subject  of  literary  canons.  The  first  of  these.  Mr. 
Augustine  BirrclI.  lectured  at  Edinburgh  on  the  theme.  “Is  It 
Possible  to  Tell  a  Good  Hook  front  a  Bad  One?"  He  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  chairman  of  the  meeting.  Lord  Rosebery.  who  in  a 
witty  and  satiric  speech  treated  rather  skeptically  most  of  Mr. 
Birrcll's  canons  and  methods,  and  denied  that  rules  can  he  laid 
down  for  enabling  readers  to  become  accomplished  literary 
judges.  Somewhat  later.  Professor  Courthope.  who  holds  the 
chair  of  poetry  at  Oxford.  lectured  on  "Law  in  Taste."  In  a 
recent  article,  the  London  Saturday  Rex'iew  comments  on  all 
three  of  these  pronunciamentos.  It  says: 

"What  they  are  all  in  search  of  is  some  principle  of  authority 
whereby  each  render  rnay  range  under  the  categories  of  good  or 
had  everything  calling  itself  literature.  Is  it  to  be  independent 
private  judgment,  every  man  having  equal  authority  with  an¬ 
other  to  muke  the  category  of  good  equivalent  to  what  pleases 
himself,  and  the  category  of  bad  what  he  dislikes?  Lord  Rose* 
bery  seems  to  leave  the  question  in  this  condition.  He  takes  his 
analogy  from  (ha  dinner-table.  A  man  finds  out  what  he  dis- 
likes  or  what  disagrees  with  his  feelings  in  reading  in  the  same 
way  that  he  finds  out  what  gives  him  comfort  or  the  disagreea¬ 
bles  of  dyspepsia  in  eating.  Ho  tries  experiments  ;  and  another 
man'll  experiments  are  no  more  help  to  him  in  the  mental  than 
they  are  ill  the  physical  sphere  of  operation*.  Literature  is  thus 
in  the  same  case  us  other  things  with  which  we  have  to  do: 

Ami  other's  error*  leach  u*  not. 

Not  much  l heir  wisdom  leach**; 

And  moat  of  sterllnic  worih  I*  whal 
Our  own  experience  preaches 

'■  It  is.  apparently,  ns  hopeless,  hut  not  a  whit  more  so.  to  get  u 
standard  for  literature  as  for  practical  conduct.  Wc  must  go 
ubout  to  obtain  it  in  the  same  way,  if  it  is  to  Ik-  obtained  nt  all. 
for  our  rending  as  for  other  things.  Private  judgment  must  be 
surrendered  in  certain  cases— for  example,  let  us  say  those  of 
the  four  great  epic  poems  of  the  world  as  mentioned  by  Professor 
Courthojie.  'The  Iliad. '  'The  /Kncid. ’  'The  Divine  Comedy," 
and  '  Paradise  Lost.'  Here  we  are  in  the  august  presence  of 
authority  to  which  we  rryist  bow.  If  wc  ask  why.  there  docs  not 
scorn  to  be  any  other  intelligible  answer  than  that  wc  arc  irre¬ 
sistibly  bound  to  render  our  homage  to  that  which  has  preserved 
vigor  and  vitality  while  other  things  in  a  mutable  world  have 
gone  into  oblivion . 

"Some  of  us  may  not  understood  tho«e  noble  qualities  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  which  the  greatest  become  immortal.  Profess**  Courthope 
will  speak  in  an  unknown  tongue  to  the  gTcat  majority  of  us  of 
the  canons  to  which  a  poem  conforms  which  satisfies  the  require¬ 
ment*  of  greatness  in  the  art  of  poetry.  It  may  Ik-  the  majestic 
work  moves  u*  not :  wc  can  not  breathe  the  pure  serene.  What 
the  eminent  critics  term  second  rate,  perhaps  gives  us  more 
pleasure  than  those  works  which  'have  lK-come  j»art  of  the  law  of 
fine  art."  Yet  modesty  and  the  habit  of  deferring  in  so  many 
departments  of  life  to  the  authority  of  that  which  ha*  established 
itself  through  the  ages  serve  us  here  also ;  and  wc  must  bow  tho 
wc  may  not  comprehend.  The  great  classic  is  established  rever¬ 
ently  in  the  minds  of  many  who  never  read  him.  as  Voltaire  said 
of  Dante.  Professor  Courthope  rather  confuses  his  account  of 
authority  by  introducing  'the  universal  and  enduring  consent  of 
the  best  critics.  ’  We  never  know  who  they  may  be  .  at  different 
periods  they  give  totally  different  reasons  for  admiring  the  great 
classic.  .  .  .  But  the  great  writers  arc  as  independent  of  the 
most  cultivated  of  critics  as  they  arc  *>f  the  opinions  of  the  igno¬ 
rant  who  fail  to  perceive  their  beauties  owing  to  the  badness  of 
their  own  taste.  In  Professor  Court  hope's  phrase  they  become 
part  of  the  law  of  fine  art ;  they  established  their  authority  by 
their  own  inherent  virtue  through  all  changes  of  human  thought, 
and  all  variations  of  outward  circumstances.  Rules  of  criticism 
arc  only  more  or  less  plausible  reasons  for  submitting  to  the 
authority ;  the  rules  will,  from  time  to  time,  be  shown  to  have 
been  mistaken  ;  and  the  authority  itself  will  appear  calmly  sur¬ 
viving.  So  that  the  question  of  taste  is  ultimately  decided  by¬ 


authority.  as  so  many  other  perhaps  more  important  matters  are 
settled.  Bad  taste  and  good  taste  are.  in  themselves,  us  vague 
as  heresy  or  treason  without  reference  to ‘some  authority.  Like 
other  authorities,  the  authorities  of  taste  establish  their  claims 
by  surviving  the  vicissitudes  of  time.  The  reader  of  taste  is  the 
reader  who  feels  vividly  their  power  and  charm  ;  the  reader  who 
is  without  taste  is  ono  who  is  irresponsive  to  their  influence  ; 
who  feels  n<*  touch  of  emotion,  and  no  stimulation  of  thought  in 
their  presence.  We  can  not  get  beyond  this  by  any  definition  of 
taste.  In  the  case  of  modern  literature  we  have  to  refer  to  the 
same  standard  indirectly.  Partly  from  the  defect  of  natural 
ability  to  enter  into  the  minds  of  the  great  writers,  partly  through 
defect  of  education,  most  readers  find  their  intellectual  wants 
satisfied  by  reading  which  would  not  be  tolerable  if  the  spirit  of 
the  great  writers  were  upon  them  It  is  thus  possible,  without 
arrogating  any  individual  right  to  have  one's  own  preferences 
dubbed  good  taste  and  another's  bad.  to  say  that,  tried  by  this 
standard,  their  taste  is.  in  fact.  bad.  Without  this  standard  it 
would  Ik-  at  least  impolite  to  make  any  assertion  about  their  taste 
at  all.  They  are  pleased,  and  it  would  not  lie  for  any  one  else 
to  question  their  pleasure.  But  with  this  standard  wc  are  justi¬ 
fied  in  answering  Mr.  Birrcll's  question,  '  Is  it  possible  to  tell  \i 
good  book  from  a  bad?'  by  saying,  unfortunately  to  most  people 
it  is  not  possible.  They  have  no  standard  of  authority." 

LETTERS  OF  SIDNEY  LANIER. 

IDXEY  LANIER,  before  Ins  death,  had  won  a  small  follow¬ 
ing  of  impassioned  votaries ;  since  his  death,  his  fame  has 
extended  through  circles  that  arc  continually  becoming  broader 
and  more  resonant.  A  few  years  ago.  a  French  critic,  writing 
in  the  Rrvue  des  Deux  Mvudet,  presented  him  to  the  Parisian 
world  as  the  port  of  the  most  rare  and  distinctive  genius,  with 
the  exception  of  Edgar  Allan  I'oc,  that  hus  appeared  in  America. 
There  are  wide  differences  of  opinion,  even  among  hi*  warmest 
admirer*,  a*  to  the  ultimate  value  of  Lanier's  poetical  achieve¬ 
ment.  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  great  master*  of  the  art. 
There  is  no  difference,  however,  on  one  point— that  hi*  nature 
was  of  the  purest  and  sweetest :  that  as  a  man  lie  was  one  of  the 
most  noble  and  gentle,  one  of  tho  m  »st  heroieal  and  unstained. 

The  volume  of  hi*  letter*  will  still  further  exalt  the  estimate 
in  which  he  i*  held.  Tho  book  consist*  of  four  aerie*  of  letter*. 
The  opening  senes  (letter*  to  Mr.  Gibson  Peacock)  are  the  glow¬ 
ing  effusions  of  a  voting  man  of  exquisite  sensibility  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  who  was  first  to  greet  him  with  appreciation.  They  tell  of 
hi*  early  struggles,  testify  to  the  nobility  of  hi*  aspiration*,  and 
arc  already  shadowed  by  the  doom  suspended  over  him.  From 
Brunswick.  Ga..  in  1*75.  he  writes; 

"I  am  just  stopping  here  n  day.  after  the  woods  of  Florida.  I 
have  all  your  letters.  <  >ut  of  what  a  libcrul  sky  do  you  ruin  your 
gracious  encouragements  upon  me.  In  truth,  dear  friend,  there 
is  such  large  sweep  ami  swing  in  this  shower  after  shower  of  your 
friendliness,  it  comes  in  such  big  rhythms  of  generosities,  it  is 
such  a  poem  of  inner  rains,  that  1  cun  not  at  all  get  myself  satis¬ 
fied  to  meet  it  with  anything  less  than  that  perfect  rose  of  song 
which  should  Ik-  the  product  of  such  watering.  I  think  I  hear 
one  of  these  growing  now  down  in  my  soul  yonder,  somewhere  ; 
presently  the  green  calyx  of  silver  shall  split  and  you  shall  see 
vour  flowers.  ” 

a 

In  another,  written  from  Philadelphia  the  same  year,  he  says  : 

"I  c-an  only  scrawl  a  line.  My  work  has  been  rudely  inter¬ 
rupted  by  a  series  of  troublesome  hemorrhages,  which  have  for 
some  time  prevented  me  from  reading,  or  speaking,  as  well  as 
from  writing.  I  am  crawling  back  into  life,  however,  and  hope 
to  be  at  work  in  a  few  days." 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Peacock.  Lanier  was  presented 
to  Charlotte  Cushman,  and  she  became  greatly  attached  to  him. 
While  he  was  in  Philadelphia  she  urged  him  to  come  to  Boston 
to  visit  her.  and  he  thus  describe*  their  meeting  (Charlotte 
Cushman,  at  this  time,  was  already  suffering  from  the  painful 
malady  that  caused  her  death)  : 

"On  arriving  here  (Parker  House]  at  six  o’clock  in  the  mom- 
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ing.  half  frozen  and  very  sleepy.  I  found  a  pleasant  mom  with  a 
glowing  lire  ready  for  me.  and  so  tumbled  into  lied  for  another 
snooze  before  the  world  should  rise.  About  nine  I  rose  again  ; 
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and  while  I  was  in  /nr it  nalMraiihui  midst  of  the  very  crisis 
anil  |K-rilous  climax  of  ablution  came  n  vivacious  tap  at  my 
door ;  I  opened  the  same  with  many  precautions;  and  behold, 
my  eyes  -which  were  all  in  a  lather,  what  time  my  lieard  was  in 
strings  that  shed  streams  around  my  path.  and.  as  it  were,  ‘writ 
my  immo  in  water  ‘  wherever  I  walked— rested  on  the  bright  face 
of  my  good  Charlotte  Cushman,  shining  with  sweetness  and  wel¬ 
come. 

"I  had  expected  to  Hnd  her  all  propped  up  with  pillows .  and 
was  therefore  amazed  to  see  how  elastic  was  her  step,  and  how 
strong  and  bright  she  is  in  all  particulars.  She  sleeps ‘beauti¬ 
fully,’  she  says,  and  as  we  meet  at  the  break  fast-table  each 
morning  she  is  fairly  overflowing  w  ith  all  manner  of  bright  and 
witty  and  tender  sayings,  nltho  in  the  midst  of  them  she  rul»s  the 
l««ir  swollen  arm  that  gives  so  much  trouble." 

After  endless  delays,  the  young  poet,  always  struggling  with 
cruel  poverty,  succeeds  in  getting  his  little  family  established  in 
a  little  house  of  their  own.  and  thus  vents  his  gladness 

'•  Wo  nre  in  a  stnto  of  supreme  content  with  our  new  home  :  i: 
really  seems  to  mens  incredible  that  myriads  of  i>vop!e  have  been 
living  in  their  own  homes  heretofore  as  to  the  young  couple  with 
a  first  baby  it  seems  impossible  that  a  great  many  other  couples 
have  had  similar  prodigies,  flood  heavens'  how  I  wish  that  the 
whole  world  had  a  home. 

“  I  confess  I  am  a  little  nervous  about  the  gas  bills,  which  must 
come  in.  in  the  course  of  time  ;  and  there  are  the  water  rates,  and 
several  sorts  of  imjiosts  and  taxes ;  but  then  the  dignity  of  being 
liable  to  such  things  is  a  very  supporting  consideration.  No 
man  is  a  Bohemian  who  has  to  pay  water  rates  and  a  street  tax 
Everyday  when  I  sit  down  in  my  dining-room— my  dining-room  ’ 
I  find  the  wish  growing  stronger  that  each  poor soul  in  Baltimore, 
whether  saint  or  sinner,  could  come  and  dine  with  me.  How  I 
would  carve  out  the  merry  thoughts  for  the  old  hags!  Ilow  1 
would  stuff  the  big  wan-eyed  rascals  till  their  rags  ripped  again  ! 
There  was  a  knight  of  old  times  who  built  the  dining-hall  of  hi-, 
castle  across  the  highway,  so  that  every  wayfarer  must  perforce 
pass  through  ;  there  the  traveler,  rich  or  |**>r.  found  always  a 
trencher  and  wherewithal  to  fill  it.  Three  times  a  day.  in  my 
own  chair  at  my  own  table,  do  I  envy  that  knight  and  wish  that 
I  might  do  as  he  did." 


The  sudden  death  of  his  warm  friend.  Bayard  Taylor,  soon 
after  having  been  appointed  Minister  to  Germany,  calls  out  the 
following  comments : 

••  Bayard  Taylor’s  death  slices  a  huge  cantle  out  of  the  world 
for  me.  I  don't  yet  kn><s  it  at  all ;  it  only  seems  that  he  has 
gone  to  some  other  Germany,  a  little  farther  off.  How  strange 
it  all  is.  He  was  such  a  fine  fellow,  one  almost  thinks  he  might 
have  talked  death  over  and  made  him  forego  his  stroke.  Tell 
me  whatever  you  may  know,  outside  of  the  newspaper  reports, 
about  his  end." 

The  second  pan  of  the  book.  "A  Poet’s  Musical  Impressions.*’ 
consists  of  selections  from  Lanier's  letters  to  his  wife  touching 
upon  musical  subjects.  Here,  indeed,  the  door  of  the  inner 
world  of  his  life  is  thrown  open.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Lanier  was  even  more  a  musician  than  a  poet.  Music  was  his 
true  vocation,  for  which  his  natural  endowment  was  exceptional. 
Yet  he  was  without  musical  training,  and  had  not  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  hearing  classical  music  of  a  high  order.  The  violin  was 
his  instrument  of  predilection.  This  was  taken  from  him  when 
a  mere  child  because  of  the  extravagance  of  his  passion  for  it. 
and  he  had  had  no  instruction  and  but  little  practise  on  the  flute 
permitted  him  as  compensation  for  that  loss.  It  was,  therefore, 
with  alm*~t  delirious  ecstacv  that,  on  visiting  New  York,  lie- 
listened  for  the  first  time  to  the  creations  of  the  great  composers. 
He  writes  (in  1  $«*<>•  : 

"I  have  just  mine  from  the  ’ Tempest  ’  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House,  corner  Twenty-third  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue,  newly 
built;  and  my  heart  has  licen  so  full.  .  .  .  In  one  interlude  be¬ 
tween  the  scenes  we  had  a  violin  solo,  adagio,  with  soft  accom¬ 
paniment  by  orchestra.  As  the  fair  tender  notes  came,  they 
opened  like  flower-buds  excluding  into  flowers  under  tho  sweet 
rain  of  the  accompaniment.  Kind  lu-nven  1  my  head  fell  on  tho 
scat  in  front.  I  was  weighed  down  with  great  loves  and  great 
idea*  and  divine  inflowings  and  devout  outflowing*,  and  as  each 
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note  grew  and  budded,  and  liecame  a  bud  again  and  died  into  a 
fresh  birth  in  the  next  bud  tone.  I  also  lived  these  flower-tone 
lives,  and  grew  and  expanded,  and  folded  back  and  died  and 
was  born  again,  anil  partook  of  the  unfathomable  mysteries  of 
flowers  and  tones." 
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A  year  later  he  wrote  as  follows : 

*'  Ah !  how  they  have  belied  Wagner !  I  heard  Theodore 
Thomas’s  orchestra  play  his  overture  to  'Tannhauscr.'  The 
•  Music  of  the  Future  *  is  surely  thy  music  and  my  music.  Each 
harmony  was  a  chorus  of  pure  aspirations.  The  sequences  flowed 
along,  one  after  another,  as  if  all  the  great  and  noble  deeds  of 
time  had  formed  a  procession  and  marched  in  review  before  one’s 
ears,  instead  of  one's^r«*r.  These  ’great  and  noble  deeds '  were 
not  deeds  of  war  and  statesmanship,  but  majestic  victories  of  the 
inner  struggles  of  man.  This  unbroken  march  of  beautiful* 
ltodied  triumphs  irresistibly  invites  the  soul  of  a  man  to  create 
other  processions  like  it.  I  would  I  might  lead  a  so  magnificent 
file  of  glories  into  heaven  ' " 

•’Flutes  and  Horns  and  Violins — celestial  sighs  and  breaths 
deep-drawn,  penetrated  with  that  heavenly  wo  which  the  deep 
heart  knoweth  when  it  tindeth  not  room  in  the  world  for  its  t«»* 
great  love,  and  is  worn  with  fastings  for  the  beloved  :  fine  purity 
fiercely  attacked  by  palpitating  fascinations,  ami  bracing  herself 
and  struggling  therewith,  till  what  is  maidenly  in  a  man  is  be¬ 
come  all  grimy  anil  sweat-beaded  like  a  warrior;  dear  love,  shot 
by  some  small  arrow  and  in  pain  with  the  wound  thereof .  divine 
lamentations,  far-off  blowings  of  great  winds,  flutterings  of  trees 
and  flower  leaves  and  airs  troubled  with  wing-beats  of  birds  or 
spirits ;  floating  hither  and  thither  of  strange  incenses  ami  odors 
and  essences;  warm  floods  of  sunlight,  cool  gleam*  of  moonlight, 
faint  enchantments  of  tw  ilight ;  delirious  dances,  noble  marches, 
processional  chants,  hymns  of  joy  ami  of  grief.  Ah !  amidst  of 
all  those  I  lived  last  night,  in  the  first  chair  next  **»  Theodore 
Thomas’s  orchestra.” 

"  ’Twas  opening  night  of  Theodore  Thomas’* orchestra  at  Cen¬ 
tral  I’nrk  Harden,  and  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  go  and 
bathe  in  the  sweet  amber  seas  of  this  fine  orchestra,  ami  so  I 
went,  and  tugged  me  through  u  vast  crowd,  and.  after  standing 
Homo  while,  found  a  seat,  ami  the  baton  waved,  and  I  plunged 
Into  the  sen.  and  lay  and  floated.  Ah  !  the  dear  flutes  and  oboes 
.and  horn*  drifted  me  hither  and  thither,  ami  the  great  violins 
and  small  violins  swayed  me  upon  waves,  and  overflowed  me 
with  strong  lavations.  and  sprinkled  glistening  foam  in  my  fa-c. 
and  in  among  the  clarinvtti.  as  among  waving  water-lilies  w  ith 
plexile  stems,  I  pushed  my  easy  way,  and  so,  even  lying  in  the 
music  waters,  I  floated  and  flowed,  my  soul  utterly  bent  and 
prostrate.” 

In  1873  Mr.  Hamerik,  director  of  the  Peabody  Conservatory*  of 
Music.  Baltimore,  engaged  Lanier  ns  first  flute  in  his  orchestra,  at 
a  salary  of  sixty  dollars  a  month.  To  this  artist  soul,  the  position 
opened  the  gates  of  heaven.  From  this  time  he  dilates  uj«on  his 
orchestral  raptures,  and  the  swift  thronging  triumphs  of  the  ad¬ 
mired  "  Flauto  Primo."  AH  who  knew  him  at  this  period  testify 
that  his  playing  was  marvelous.  He  writes  to  his  wife 

“Thou  wouldst  not  know  my  playing  now  for  that  which  thou 
licardst  in  Marietta.  The  instrument  begins  to  feel  me.  to  grow 
lithe  under  my  fingers,  to  get  warmed  to  life  by  my  kiss.  like 
Pygmalion's  stone,  and  to  respond  with  perfect  enthusiasm  to 
my  calls.  ...  It  is  like  a  soul  made  into  silver.  How  can  the 
people  but  respond  if  1  have  its  exquisite  inner  self  speaking  by 
my  lips ! " 

In  the  third  section  of  the  book,  ”  Letters  between  Two  Poets 
Bayard  Taylor  ami  Sidney  Lanier,  we  sec  Lanier  as  the  de¬ 
voted  student,  the  original  thinker,  the  trenchant  critic,  the  ex¬ 
quisite  poet.  He  was  still  harassed  by  his  two  life-long  foes, 
poverty  and  consumption,  but  continued  to  catch,  by  stealth,  a' 
it  were,  seasons  of  rare  happiness,  and  to  advance  in  his  art. 

Lanier  was  still  comparatively  unknown,  but  Bayard  Taylor 
had  a  world-wide  reputation.  He  was  crowded  with  profitable 
•engagements,  and  yet  there  is  something  ominous  in  the  sen's-  of 
weariness,  the  consciousness  of  being  overworked,  the  longing 
for  leisure  in  which  to  do  his  dear  un paying  wart,  that  his  let¬ 
ters  constantly  express.  When  nominated  Minister  to  Germany, 
he  writes  (in  iS'S) 

"’My  hear  Lamf.r  :  There’s  a  rewarding  as  well  as  an  aveng¬ 
ing  fate  !  What  a  payment  for  all  my  years  of  patient  and  un¬ 
recognized  labor!  But  you  know  just  what  the  appointment  is 


to  me.  It  came  as  a  surprise  after  all— and  a  greater  amazement 
is  the  wonderful  and  generous  response  to  it  from  press  and  peo¬ 
ple.  1  feel  as  if  buried  under  a  huge  warm  wave  of  congratula¬ 
tion." 

But  his  reward  had  come  too  late.  He  was  still  in  the  very 
prime  of  life,  but  the  strain  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  under¬ 
mined  his  constitution,  and  on  the  threshold  of  the  new  career 
he  fell.  Lanier’s  first  letter  to  Germany,  addressed,  "My  dear¬ 
est  Minister-  always  a  minister  of  grace  to  me."  received  no 
reply. 

The  concluding  section  of  the  book  is  entitled.  "A  Poet’s  Let¬ 
ters  to  a  Friend."  The  friend  was  the  Southern  poet,  Paul  Ham¬ 
ilton  llavne.  Inoncof  them,  speaking  of  the  deep  despondency  to 
which  artistic  natures  are  jKiuliarly  liable.  Lanier  writes  ; 

"These  wonderful  hells  into  which  we  descend,  at  such  times 

who  will  picture  them  to  one  who  has  not  dwelt  in  them?  It  is 
idle  to  discus*  colors  with  a  blind  man.  So  for  me,  however,  the 
good  God  has  seen  lit  to  arm  me.  very  singularly,  ugainst  the 
dark  host*  of  temptations  that  dwell  in  these  places.  The  long¬ 
ing  for  stimulants,  which  I  feel  in  common,  I  suppose,  with  all 
nu  n  of  like  nature,  always  defeat*  itself  in  my  particular  case, 
by  awakening  a  certain  pride  of  pain,  n  certain  sclf-gratulation 
<>f  sorrow  (how  foolish  this  sounds!)  which  enables  me  to  defy 
the  whole  damnable  troop  with  a  j lower  which  seems  thoroughly 
anomalous,  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  ordinarily.  1  do  not  think  my 
will  is  very  strong  because  my  sympathies,  which  are  strong, 
easily  override  it . 

"At  any  rate,  these  present  spring  breezes  are  blowing  on  my 
soul  as  on  a  young  green  leaf,  and  1  wave  und  sway  and  rise  and 
fall,  in  the  midst  of  the  heaven*,  with  a  wonderful  love  and  hap¬ 
piness  upltearing  me.  Ah !  the  exquisite,  intense  calms,  which 
arc  yet  full  of  a  strange  quickening  and  stir  of  birth  !  I  have  a 
boy  whose  eyes  are  as  blue  as  your  .-Klhra’s.  Every  day  when 
my  work  1*  done  I  take  him  in  my  strong  arms  and  lift  him  up 
and  pore  on  his  face.  The  intense  repose,  penetrated  somehow 
with  n  thrilling  mystery  of  p>fen/ial  activity,  which  dwells  in 
his  large  open  eves,  teaches  me  new  tilings.  I  say  to  myself, 
where  are  the  strong  arms  in  which  I.  too.  might  Jay  me.  and  re¬ 
pose.  and  yet  lie  full  of  the  (ire  of  life?  And  always,  through  the 
twilight,  come  answers  from  the  other  world  *  Master,  Master. 
Master,  there  is  one,  one  Christ ;  in  His  arms  wc  rest.’  ’’ 


PETRONIUS:  THE  EARLIEST  OF  REALISTIC 

NOVELISTS. 

INCE  the  publication  of  the  “Quo  Vadis"  of  Sicnkicwicz,  the 
Latin  novelist  Petroniu*  bus  nut  been  wholly  unknown  to 
popular  fame  ;  yet  the  important  jx>sition  he  holds  as  the  first 
realistic  novelist,  and  the  creator  of  a  new  genre,  is  not  generally 
recognised.  In  !  he  Sewanee  Keview ,  Mr.  Frank  Frost  Ahlzott 
gives  an  account  of  this  Roman  of  the  first  century,  and  of  his 
book.  Little  has  come  down  to  us  of  the  novelist  himself.  He 
lived  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and  was  director-in-chicf  of  the  im¬ 
perial  pleasures  under  that  monarch.  Only  a  part  of  his  work 
has  liccn  preserved— hardly  a  fourth  of  the  original  book.  Yet 
Mr.  Abbott  regards  it  mu  only  ns  the  first  example  of  a  prose 
romance,  but  as  “one  of  the  greatest  pieces  of  realistic  fiction." 
lie  says; 

"The  action  of  the  story  in  its  complete  form,  as  the  content- 
pnrarics  of  Fctronius  had  it,  took  place  in  certain  Italian  and 
provincial  towns.  Three  principal  episodes  of  considerable 
length  have  come  down  to  us.  and  in  them  the  scene  is  laid  in 
two  Italian  towns.  Some  one  has  said  that  our  own  novelist 
Howells  was  the  first  writer  to  reproduce  accurately  the  local 
color  of  different  towns  within  the  borders  of  the  same  country. 
I  am  afraid  that  Howells’*  supporters  must  yield  to  Petronius 
his  claim  to  this  distinction.  When  one  follows  the  hero  in  the 
novel  of  Petronius  from  the  shores  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  where 
the  scene  is  at  first  laid,  to  Croton,  in  Southern  Italy,  he  conies 
into  an  entirely  different  atmosphere.  He  passesoutof  the  circle 
of  Rome's  influence.  The  provincial  aristocracy  of  the  little 
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Campanian  village,  making  its  crude  attempts  to  imitate  the 
manners  of  the  metropolis,  gives  place  to  the  elegant  depravity 
of  a  town  which  was  essentially  Greek  in  its  mode  of  life,  and 
the  differences  which  existed  between  the  two  types  of  society 
are  presented  in  so  subtle  a  fashion  that  even  a  close  student,  like 
Zola,  of  the  characteristics  which  society  of  the  same  grade  shows 
in  different  modern  cities  might  admire  the  result. 

"The  hero  of  the  romance  is  a  Greek  freed  man  who  lives  by 
his  wits.  Gathered  about  him  in  the  story  is  a  picturesque  group 
of  adventurers,  parvenus,  tradesmen,  professional  poets,  fortune- 
hunters.  and  petty  provincial  magistrates.  It  is  an  interesting 
fuct  that  in  this  novel  of  Petronius  women  for  the  first  time,  in  so 
far  as  I  know,  play  an  important  part  in  literature.  The  narra¬ 
tive  literature  of  the  earlier  period  deals  mainly  with  the  doings 
of  men  and  their  relations  to  one  another,  and  it  is  primarily 
addressed  to  men.  A  late  writer  has  acutely  surmised  that  the 
romance  of  chivalry  was  written  for  women,  and  that  we  owe  to 
them  the  beginnings  of  the  modern  novel.  What  has  just  been 
noted  of  tile  ‘Saline’  of  Petronius  would  indicate  the  same  origin 
for  the  ancient  novel  with  equal  probability . 

"One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  modern  realism  as 
enunciated,  for  instance,  by  Zola  and  Howells  and  Garland  is 
that  the  characters  of  the  persons  concerned  should  he  revealed 
to  the  reader  by  their  words  and  actions,  without  comment  or 
explanation  on  the  part  of  the  author.  This  principle  has  Ixrcn 
scrupulously  observed  by  Petronius.  and  there  is  not  a  single  in¬ 
stance  in  his  novel  where  the  artist  destroys  the  illusion  by  ob¬ 
truding  his  own  personality  into  the  scene  lie  is  painting.  As  for 
his  characters,  they  stand  out  with  marvelous  distinctness  the 
rou  •'  Kncolpius,  the  poetaster  Ku  mol  pus,  the  parvenu  Trimalchio. 
anti  the  shrewd  housewife  Fortunata.  Even  the  minor  charac¬ 
ters  are  portrayed  with  as  much  clearness  and  individuality  as 
the  figures  in  one  of  Me i simmer's  pictures." 

IS  KIPLING  VERILY  THE  VOICE  OF  THE 
*'  HOOLIGAN”? 

IR  WALTER  BKSANT  is  nn  optimist  of  optimists,  and 
any  crabbed  attack  on  the  present  perfection  of  men.  man¬ 
ners,  or  litcruturo  hurts  his  soul.  Mr.  Rolicrt  Buchanan  recently 
had  the  temerity  to  make  such  nn  attack,  in  nn  article  in  7 Mr 
Contemporary  Rtvitw  entitled.  “The  Voice  of  the  Hooligan" 
(see  Tim  Literary  Digest,  December  23).  and  in  the  course  of 
it  to  express  in  terms  not  overburdened  with  respect  the  opinion 
that  Mr.  Rudynrd  Kipling  is  par  ext tt Unit  the  voice  of  the 
“Hooligan.1*  meaning  that  he  stands  for  and  expresses  nil  that 
is  obstreperous,  and  vulgar,  and  barbarian  in  our  present-day 
civilization. 

Sir  Walter  will  not.  in  the  first  place,  admit  that  civilization  is 
in  a  bail  way.  "In  all  directions."  he  says,  "is  visible  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  most  real  philanthropic  endeavors  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen ;  the  nearest  approach  to  practical  Christianity  that 
has  appeared,  I  believe,  since  the  foundation  of  the  Christian 
religion."  What  else,  he  asks,  is  the  meaning  of  "free  schools, 
free  libraries,  factory  acts,  continuation  schools,  polytechnics?" 
Sir  Walter  then  turns  to  the  second  object  attacked— Mr.  Kipling 
—and  his  fervent  appreciation  lias  just  now  something  of  the 
charm  of  novelty,  coming  ns  it  does  after  so  many  articles  of 
more  or  less  hostile  criticism  in  the  reviews  of  the  past  few 
months. 

The  first  of  Mr.  Kipling's  many  titles  to  praise,  says  the  writer, 
is  his  possession  of  realism,  of  convincing  power  and  inherent 
magnetism : 

"These  conditions  arc  all  found  in  Kipling’s  work,  and  in  full 
measure,  without  any  reservations.  He  has  this  magnetic  force  ; 
ho  compels  us  to  listen  ;  he  tells  his  story  with  directness,  force, 
and  simplicity.  So  real  is  the  story,  with  such  an  air  of  reality 
docs  he  present  it.  that  we  sec  it  as  we  see  the  moving  pictures 
which  the  new  photography  throws  upon  the  canvas. 

"  It  is  in  writing  as  in  drawing.  One  man  produces  his  effects 
with  many  strokes  and  careful  elaboration  ;  another  produces  the 
same  effect  with  a  single  hold  stroke  or  with  the  least  possible 
curve  or  deflection  of  a  line.  The  effect  is  produced  in  Kipling's 


work  hv  the  one  bold  stroke ;  without  apparent  effort  the  right 
word  presents  itself :  the  right  phrase  which  others  sock,  and 
seek  in  vain,  without  apparent  hesitation  takes  its  place ;  it  be¬ 
longs  to  the  story. 

"He  also  believes  his  own  story ;  that  faith  is  necessary  if  he 
would  make  his  hearers  believe  it.  And  because  lie  believes  it 
he  is  enabled  to  tell  it  simply  and  directly  without  seeking  to 
add  the  artificial  stimulus  of  a  labored  style. 

"These  reasons  for  the  popularity  of  a  writer  arc  elementary. 
Yet  they  have,  in  this  case,  to  lie  set  forth,  ns  the  best  answer 
to  any  assailant.  Another  reason,  not  so  obvious  to  the  ordinary 
reader,  is  hisenthusiasm  for  humanity.  Probably  Kipling  never 
gave  it.  consciously,  so  fine  u  name;  is  ignorant  jierbaps  that 
this  attribute  can  be  found  in  bis  work.  Vet  the  thing  is  there. 
Always,  in  every  character,  he  presents  a  man  ;  not  an  actor;  a 
man  with  the  passion*,  emotions,  weaknesses,  and  instincts  of 
humanity.  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  Soldier*  Three;  or  it  is  the 
man  who  went  into  the  mountains  because  he  would  be  a  king  ; 
or  the  man  who  sat  in  the  lonely  lighthouse  till  he  saw  streaks  ; 
always  the  real  man  whom  the  reader  sec*  beneath  the  uniform 
and  behind  the  drink  and  the  blackguardism.  It  is  the  humanity 
in  the  writer  which  makes  his  voice  tremulous  at  times  with  un¬ 
spoken  pity  and  silent  sympathy ;  it  i*  the  tremor  of  his  voice 
which  touches  the  heart  of  his  audience.  And  it  js  this  power  of 
touching  the  heart  which  causes  men  and  women  of  all  classes 
and  of  every  rank  to  respond  with  a  greater  love  for  the  writer 
than  for  any  other  writer  living  among  us  at  the  present 
moment." 

Next  Sir  Walter  Hcsant  considers  Kipling  as  a  poet,  particu¬ 
larly  as  "  the  poet  of  the  empire.  “  He  says : 

"He  is  emphatically  not  a  Londoner ;  he  dot's  not  seek  inspira¬ 
tion  in  the  smoking-room  of  a  West  End  club;  he  does  not  ob¬ 
serve  in  Piccadilly  ;  lie  does  not  evolve  Immunity  out  of  ur  easy- 
chair  with  the  aid  of  u  cigarette.  He  is  a  son  of  the  empire ;  he 
has  brought  home  to  the  understanding  of  the  most  parochial  of 
Little  Englanders  the  sense  and  knowledge  of  what  the  British 
empire  means.  What  Seeley  taught  scholars  Kipling  has  taught 
the  multitude.  He  is  the  poet  of  the  empire.  Not  the  jingo 
rimer;  the  poet  with  the  deepest  reverence  for  those  who  have 
built  up  the  empire  ;  the  dccj*est  respect  for  the  empire  ;  the  most 
profound  sensu  of  responsibility : 

Fair  is  our  lot.  Oh!  goodly  Is  our  heritage! 

(Humid*  ye.  my  people,  and  be  fearful  In  your  mirth  !) 

For  the  Lord  our  (ion  most  High, 

He  hath  made  the  deep  a*  dry. 

He  hath  smote  (or  us  a  pathway  to  the  endaof  all  the  earth  1 

Veo.  tho  •»  ainned— wnd  our  ruler*  went  from  rlghteousneM- 

I»eep  in  all  dishonor  tho  we  stained  our  garments'  hem, 

Oh!  be  ye  not  dismayed, 

Tho  we  stumbled  and  we  at  rayed, 

We  were  led  by  eril  counselors—  tbe  Lord  shall  deal  with  them  ! 

"That  is.  I  suppose,  the ‘Yoke  of  the  Hooligan.’  Again,  is  it 
the  Hooligan  who  sings  of  the  Last.  Chantey  to  the  text.  *Aml 
there  was  no  more  sea  '  ?" 

After  briefly  alluding  to  "Tbe  Recessional''  and  "The  White 
Man's  Burde  n  *‘  as  poems  whose  ethic al  content  is  the  very  oppo- 
siteof  Hooliganism,  Sir  Walter  turns  to  Kipling's  attitude  toward 
war,  and  concludes  thus : 

“  Kipling,  in  verse  and  in  prose,  is  one  to  whom  war  is  nn  ever¬ 
present  possibility  and  an  ever-present  certainty.  There  is  11 
time  to  speak  of  war  and  a  time  to  speak  of  peace.  At  this  mo¬ 
ment  it  is  well  that  some  one  who  has  a  voice  should  speak  of 
war.  It  scents  that  in  the  present  stage  of  civilization,  just  ns 
in  the  past,  there  falls  ujxm  the  nations,  from  time  to  time,  the 
restlessness  which  can  only  be  pacified  by  war.  The  French 
nation,  nt  this  moment,  seems  to  be  restless  to  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  under  this  obsession.  We  ourselves  are  in  the  throes  of 
the  biggest  war  since  the  Indian  Mutiny.  Two  years  ago.  the 
most  pacific  country  in  the  world,  the  Great  Republic  of  North 
America,  was  seized  with  this  restlessness,  which  it  is  still  work 
ing  off.  A  time  may  come  when  war  will  not  lie  a  necessity — but 
that  time  is  not  vet.  For  my  own  part.  I  entirely  agree  with 
Archbishop  Alexander  in  the  words  quoted  by  Mr.  Buchanan : 
And  as  I  note  how  nobly  nature*  form 
Under  tbe  war'*  red  rain.  I  deem  It  true 
That  He  "ho  made  the  earthquake  and  the  storm 
Perchance  made  battle*  too.  . 
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There  are  worse  evils  than  war.  There  are 

—the  Inst  of  Gold 

And  Ion  of  a  Peace  that  is  fait  of  wrongs  and  shame* 

"It  is  a  threadbare  commonplace  to  write  that  there  arc  worse 
evils  than  war.  but  it  must  be  said  over  and  over  again,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  horrors  of  war  are  upon  us.  The  poisonous 
weeds  that  grow  rank  in  times  of  peace  corrupt  the  national 
blood  ;  they  deaden  the  sense  of  honor;  they  encourage  the  ruth¬ 
less  company  promoter  who  trades  upon  the  ignorance  of  the 
helpless ;  they  lower  the  standards  of  honor ;  they  enlarge  the 
slough  of  indulgence  and  the  unclean  life.  War  docs  not  kill 
these  things ;  but  it  may  restore  the  sense  of  duty,  sacrifice, 
patriotism ;  it  may  bring  back  the  nobler  ideals ;  it  may  teach 
the  world  that  there  are  better  g**ls  than  the  idols  they  have 
fashioned  with  their  own  hands ;  it  may  seize  on  the  hearts  of 
the  young  and  preserve  their  instincts  of  generosity : 

Tho  many  a  light  shall  darken  and  many  shall  weep 
For  those  that  are  crushed  in  the  .lash  of  jarring  claim 

And  many  a  darkness  into  light  ahall  leap. 

And  shine  In  the  sudden  making  of  splendid  names. 

And  noble  thought  l>e  freer  under  the  ton, 

And  the  heart  of  the  people  beat  with  one  desire. 

"This  potency  of  war;  these  possibilities;  this  necessity  of 
war  when  the  cause  is  just ;  this  ennobling  of  a  people  by  war 
are  present  in  the  mind  of  Kipling  ns  in  the  mind  of  Tennyson. 
Tho  time,  indeed,  has  come  again  when  we  arc  called 

-  To  wake  to  the  higher  aim* 

Of  a  land  that  ha*  lo.t  for  a  little  the  lust  of  gold. 

"It  is  not  on  the  side  of  those  wjm  are  ruled  and  led  by  this 
lust  that  Kipling  stands;  nor  is  it  for  barbaric  conquest  and  the 
subjugntion  of  free  peoples  that  he  sings.” 


RESULTS  OF  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF 

WOMEN. 

T  tho  recent  meeting  of  tho  New  England  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  which  met  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  tho  principal  subject  of  discussion  was  the  "ad¬ 
visable  differences  lietwcen  tho  education  of  young  women  and 
young  men.”  A  remarkable  unanimity  of  opinion  appeured  to 
prevail  that  (to  use  President  Eliot's  phrase)  "there  must  be  a 
real,  essential,  wise  difference"  in  the  education  of  the  two  sexes, 
but  that  as  yet  no  one  hus  discovered  what  this  difference  should 
1>e.  All  uro  agreed,  said  Dr.  Eliot,  that  "the  means  of  discovery 
is  to  l>c  an  absolute  freedom  of  studies  for  both  men  and  women." 

In  tho  course  of  tho  debate,  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  late 
president  of  Wellesley  College,  made  an  interesting  contribution 
to  the  discussion,  expressing  her  unlioundcd  confidence  in  the 
good  results  of  higher  education  for  women,  derived  from  her 
long  experience  of  this  education  in  colleges  both  East  and  West. 
She  said  in  part  (we  quote  from  the  Chicago  Sehoo/  Review,  De¬ 
cember)  : 

"It  is  not  possible  to-day.  anymore  than  it  was  possible  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  to  annihilate  the  womanliness  of  onr  American 
girls  by  anything  that  you  can  do  to  them  in  education.  I  really 
can  not  find  that  it  makes  much  difference  in  their  love  of  wom¬ 
anly  ideals  whether  they  are  in  a  Western  coeducational  col¬ 
lege,  or  under  the  shadow  of  the  oldest  Eastern  university,  or 
alone  in  the  estates  of  a  woman’s  college  by  themselves.  I  have 
found  everywhere  womanly  girls,  keen  in  their  ambitions  for 
usefulness,  and  tender-hearted  in  their  desire  to  be  g"«d  com¬ 
rades  of  the  American  men.  with  whom  they  expect  to  live  their 
lives . 

“Twenty-five  years  ago  we  were  all  sure — I  was  sure— that 
when  women  began  in  large  numbers  to  go  to  college,  and  were 
free  to  choose,  they  would  turn  mainly  to  languages  and  litera¬ 
ture  ;  to  history,  fine  arts,  music ;  the  esthetic  side  of  life.  1 
thought  of  their  sympathy,  their  imagination,  their  affection,  and 
I  cx]x*cted  they  would  excel  in  the  humanities.  I  never  foresaw 
that  they  would  turn  impassioned  to  pure  mathematics,  to  phys¬ 
ics.  chemistry,  biology,  astronomy.  Yet  that  is  the  evidence  of 
twenty-five  years.  New  England,  as  well  as  old  England,  has 
her  Phillippa  Fawcetts,  and  women  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  this 


country,  in  the  few  years  they  have  had  a  little  freedom  of  op- 
|>ortunity.  have  shown  such  particular  aptitude  for  mathematics 
and  the  exact  sciences,  that  I  am  sometimes  afraid  they  arc  going 
to  leave  all  the  poetry  and  philosophy  to  men.  and  claim  the  ac¬ 
curate  sciences  for  themselves. 

"We  old  teachers  know  that  girls  differ  among  themselves  in 
mental  tastes  and  powers,  quite  ns  much  as  they  differ  from 
boys.  My  experience  in  teaching  lx.th  makes  me  confident  that 
whatever  ourown  individual  ideals  may  Ik.*,  the  only  way  to  show 
what  is  the  ideal  college,  or  to  find  out  the  advisable  college 
studies  for  women,  is  to  give  the  widest  possible  freedom  in  elec¬ 
tion  of  subjects  and  methods  to  our  daughters,  to  let  the  girls 
who  arc  fed  by  mathematics  have  mathematics,  and  the  girls 
who  long  f<*r  music  and  art  have  music  and  art  as  their  special¬ 
ties;  ami.  to  lie  sure,  all  the  time,  that  wc  shall  ‘fit  them  to  be 
good  wives  and  mothers'  when  we  fit  them  to  be  fine  and  culti¬ 
vated  women.” 

Adopting  the  admirable  definition  of  true  education  given  by 
one  of  the  speakers  - "  self-rcalizat  ion"— President  Eliot  proceeded 
to  apply  this  test  to  the  higher  training  of  women.  11c  said  : 

"Self-realization!  Now.  arc  the  selves  the  same  in  men  and 
women?  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  fundamental  question— 
whether  tlic-e  selves  which  are  to  be  as  perfectly  realized  as 
possible  in  this  life  are  the  same  in  the  two  sexes.  Mrs.  I'almcr 
said  with  great  truth  that  it  was  impossible  to  extinguish  or  an¬ 
nihilate  womanliness,  no  matter  to  what  training  exercises  you 
may  subject  tho  woman.  What  is  that  womanliness  which  is  so 
indestructible!  What  is  the  manliness  which  is  equally  inde¬ 
structible?  Are  they  alike?  Arc  they  not  essentially  different, 
and  do  we  not  all  recognize  that  essential  difference  ;  and  is  not 
the  charm  of  human  life  and  the  greatest  happiness  of  life  due  to 
that  essential  difference?  Then  it  seems  to  mo  that  function 
shtmld  ultimately  determine  education.  If  wo  know  what  the 
function  of  a  human  being  is  to  l»c.  have  wc  not  in  that  knowl¬ 
edge  a  goM  guide  to  the  education  of  the  individual?  Now,  is 
there  not  a  profound  and  eternal  difference  between  the  function 
of  the  woman  and  the  function  of  the  man  in  this  world?  Look 
at  them  physically  liotwc*cn  the  ages  of  twenty-fivo  and  forty- 
five.  How  profoundly  different  arc  tho  functions  of  the  wonmn 
and  the  man?  Wc  must  consider  masses  in  discussing  this  ques¬ 
tion.  not  individuals.  l.««»k  ut  the  great  muss,  and  is  noj  the 
function  of  the  woman  Ik- tween  twenty-five  and  forty-five  deeply 
different  from  that  of  the  man?  I  suy  that  education  should  re¬ 
gard  function.  Therefore,  must  it  not  lie  that  the  right  education 
of  a  woman,  or  of  women  in  gencrul,  should  be  different  from  the 
right  education  of  men  in  general?  And.  again,  should  not  edu¬ 
cation  be  determined  by  environment?  It  has  been  determined 
by  environment  for  the  millions  of  the  human  race.  How  must 
it  be  in  the  future?  Docs  not  environment  determine  education, 
and  should  not  education  prepare  for  environment?  Now,  how 
different  is  the  environment  through  life  of  every  woman  from 
that  of  every  man?  Arc  wc  not  all  sensible  of  this  profound  and 
eternal  difference  in  environment?  Therefore,  must  wc  not  all 
think  it  probable  that  there  should  lie  a  difference  in  education 
corresponding  to  that  difference,  that  inevitable  difference,  of 
environment?" 


NOTES. 

-Rrx  Hl*«  "continue*  to  he  onr  o(  tho  chief  popular  successes  of  the 
«cas»a  in  New  York  At  the  Wednesday  matinte  on  December  tt,  the 
largest  application  for  scat#  ever  recorded  in  New  York  for  a  mid-week 
matinee  was  received. 

KlPUXti’S  ballad  of  "The  Absent-Minded  Beggar.”  aung  nightly  In  the 
London  music  hails  for  the  benefit  of  the  British  soldiers’  relief  fund,  has 
already  brought  m  nearly  fioa.«o.  Mrs.  Hecrbohn  Tree  alone  lias  earned 
over  |joo  a  week  for  the  fund  by  reciting  the  poem. 

The  jubilee  year  of  Magazine  is  marked  by  the  publication  of 

several  notable  twrie*  of  articles,  particularly  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward’s 
novel  of  “Eleanor."  which  begins  in  the  January  number.  In  the  same 
number  are  also  two  poems  by  the  author  of  “David  Haruni, ’  found  after 
Mr.  Wolcott’s  death. 

lRvCS’4  -The  Master  Builder"  was  brought  out  at  the  Carnegie 
I.vceum.  Sew  York,  on  the  evenings  of  January  17  and  iB.  in  Mr.  John 
Blair’s  Course  of  Modern  Flays.  In  this  play  Mr.  Blair  did  not  himself  act. 
Ills  part  was  taken  by  William  11.  Pasco.  Miss  Florence  Kahn,  who  wn* 
“discovered”  by  Mr.  Blair  and  who  has  been  winning  much  praise  for  acting 
in  the  Course  of  Modem  Plays,  lias  been  engaged  for  next  season  by  Kichard 
Mansfield. 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION. 


IS  THERE  A  CREAT  ANTARCTIC  CONTINENT? 

HE  two  expeditions  that  are  about  to  start  for  the  South 
Pole  maybe  expected  to  throw  light  on  the  vexed  question 
of  the  Antarctic  continent,  which  is  so  strongly  believed  in  by 
Sir  John  Murray  and  other  equally  eminent  geographers.  The 
plans  of  the  two  expeditions— one  English  and  one  German— are 
outlined  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  December  a)  by  M.  Paul  Combes,  who 
expresses  his  belief  that  no  adequate  evidencoof  such  a  continent 
has  yet  been  adduced,  ultho  it  may.  for  all  that,  be  in  existence. 
Wo  translate  the  greater  part  of  M.  Combcs's  article  below. 
Says  the  writer: 

'  The  general  physical  phenomena  of  the  globe  depend  largely 
on  the  local  phenomena  of  the  jxdar  regions,  and  can  be  com¬ 
pletely  elucidated  only  when  we  have 
precise  data  regarding  these  latter. 

"In  the  case  of  the  North  Pole, 
which  is  much  more  accessible  than 
the  South,  this  study  is  already  con¬ 
siderably  advanced.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  Southern  regions  of  the 
globe,  because  of  the  obstacles  that 
they  oppose  to  investigation,  have 
been  neglected,  and  the  information 
that  we  |>osseHS  about  them  is  of  the 
most  rudimentury  kind. 

"It  is  to  fill  this  void  that  the 
English  and  German  Antarctic  expe¬ 
ditions  have  been  organized.  The 
payment  of  their  expanses  is  now 
guaranteed,  their  plans  are  formu¬ 
lated,  and  their  personnel  has  l»cen 
selected. 

“The  English  expedition,  follow¬ 
ing  the  so-called  South  American 
route,  will  proceed  from  the  Shct- 
lands  southward  to  Alexander  I. 

Land.  There,  at  about  latitude 
;<•’  S.  and  longitude  90  \V..  a  first 
station  will  lie  established,  if  t lint  is 
possible.  Then,  following  the  route, 
the  expedition  hoj>cs  to  Ik-  able  to 
establish  on  Cape  Adair,  on  Victoria 
Land,  a  second  station,  whence  an  at¬ 
tempt  will  be  made  to  get  closer  to  the  South  Pole,  ami  near  which 
Iho  chief  scientific  work  of  the  expedition  will  lie  carried  out. 

"The  German  expedition  will  leave  the  Kerguelen  Isles,  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  Indian  Ocean  at  latitude  50'  S..  longitude  70  E  , 
which  aro  open  to  navigation  during  the  whole  year.  Thence, 
moving  southwest,  the  cx|icdition  will  reach  n  point  on  Wilkes 
Land,  where  a  winter  station  adapted  for  systematic  observa¬ 
tions  will  lie  constructed.  At  the  beginning  of  spring,  an  at¬ 
tempt  will  bo  made  to  advance  on  the  ice,  with  sledges,  in  the 
direction  of  the  magnetic  pile.  At  the  end  of  the  season  the 
little  known  shores  of  Wilkes  Land  will  be  explored  jx-rliaps  a* 
far  as  Victoria  Land,  the  southcrnm«>st  of  known  lands,  dis¬ 
covered  by  Ross  in  1842. 

"  Dr.  von  Prygalslci.  chief  of  the  German  expedition,  think*, 
that  the  time  could  not  have  been  better  chosen  for  exploration 
in  these  high  latitudes,  because  of  the  conditions  that  now  obtain 
near  the  South  Pole. 

"It  is  known  that  there  are  great  variations,  from  year  to  year, 
in  the  state  of  the  ice  in  the  Antarctic  regions.  Thus,  while 
Captain  Weddell,  in  11123,  starting  from  the  New  Orkneys,  was 
able  to  advance  without  trouble  as  far  as  latitude  74'.  and  saw 
from  that  point  an  icc-frce  sea  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  all 
the  explorers  who  followed  him  have  found  before  them  an  un¬ 
broken  barrier  long  before  they  reached  this  point. 

"Now.  in  1891  and  1894  an  unusual  quantity  of  floating  icc 
appeared  in  the  South  Atlantic,  and  then  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
from  1  $94-97,  advancing  each  year  toward  the  East.  It  has  now- 
reached  the  Kerguelen  Isles,  which  arc  generally  beyond  the 
northern  limits  of  floating  icc.  An  examination  of  the  icc  shows 


that  it  comes  from  terrestrial  glaciers,  which  have  broken  up 
after  years  of  adherence  to  the  continent— a  well-known  phenom¬ 
enon,  which  takes  place  at  long  intervals  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  globe." 

In  consequence  of  the  breaking  up  of  these  vast  glaciers,  M. 
Combes  tells  us,  von  Drygalski  believes  that  it  will  l>c  possible, 
for  several  years,  to  push  much  farther  poleward  than  could  have 
been  done  while  so  great  a  mass  of  coast  ice  was  still  inexistence. 
What  is  the  character  of  the  land  to  which  these  great  glaciers  so 
long  adhered?  Sir  John  Murray  believes  that  there  is  a  single 
vast  south-polar  continent,  and  he  has  even  drawn  a  chart  of  this 
continent,  which  is  shown  herewith.  M.  Combes  says  of  the 
way  in  which  Murray’s  map  was  made: 

"His  method  was  the  simplest  possible.  It  consisted  in  first 
marking  on  a  map  of  the  Antarctic  regions  all  the  piints  where 
land  has  been  found,  and  in  then  joining  these  scattered  frag¬ 


ments  by  a  dotted  line.  Perhaps  this  method  would  have  been 
a  safe  one  if  more  land  had  been  discovered  in  the  south  jxilur 
regions.  Hut  in  Murray’s  map  there  i*  four  times  as  much  dotted 
as  continuous  line.  This  is  giving  to  mere  hypothesis  a  propor¬ 
tion  that  makes  it  seem  rather  improbable. 

"Are  there  other  arguments  to  justify  this  belief?  The  reader 
may  judge  for  himself. 

"What  we  know  of  the  configuration  and  structure  of  iccbcrgH 
in  the  austral  regions,  says  Murray,  seems  to  show  that  they  are 
farmed  on  an  extended  land  surface,  and  that  they  then  slide  off 
into  the  sea.  R<>*«  sailed  f>«r  nearly  500  kilometers  (315  miles] 
along  a  great  wall  of  ice.  4S  to  60  meters  [150  to  200  feet]  high, 
near  which  soundings  showed  a  depth  of  240  to  720  nu-ters  [?><ioto 
2. 4'«»  feet].  This  was  plainly  the  face  of  a  great  glacier  in  process 
«*f  sliding  downward,  and  ready  to  produce,  at  any  point,  one  of 
the  icebergs  several  miles  long  described  by  these  travelers. 

"All  this  is  quite  proliablc :  but  it  does  not  justify  Murray's 
conclusion  that  a  single  vast  Antarctic  continent  extends  around 
the  Pole . 

"M<*st  of  the  land  discovered  near  the  Antarctic  circle  is  flat, 
and  on  a  surface  of  this  kind  no  great  extent  of  glacier  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  its  face  present  a  height  like  that  seen  by  Ross. 
Greenland  furni*h«  *  numerous  examples.  The  argument  from 
the  length  of  the  coast  is  therefore  insufficient. 

"Murray  also  brings  up  the  nature  of  the  rocks  collected  on 
Antarctic  shores,  which  he  regards  us  'continental  rocks’— I 
know  not  why." 

These  rocks.  M.  Combes  tells  us.  are  gneiss,  granites,  mica- 
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schist,  quartz  diorites.  quartzites,  and  limestones,  probably 
dropped  to  the  ocean  bed  by  icebergs  and  brought  up  by  the 
drag-nets  of  the  Challenger  expedition.  Bid  similar  specimens 
may  be  found  on  plenty  of  small  island*.  Fossils  collected  by 
Donald  and  I.arsen  show  that  the  Antarctic  land*  once  had  a 
fine  climate,  but  they  do  not.  as  has  been  assent'd,  prove  any¬ 
thing  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  these  lands.  M.  Combes  con¬ 
cludes  : 

“All  this  is  not  brought  forward  to  combat  Murray's  hypothe¬ 
sis.  but  to  show  that  the  arguments  that  support  it  are  insuffi¬ 
cient.  We  really  arc  at  present  very  pmrly  «.tf  for  knowledge 
about  the  importance,  the  configuration,  and  the  nature  of  the 
Antarctic  lands.  We  have  seen  only  their  coast*,  and  only  j->r- 
tions  of  these;  and  no  one  knows  whether  the  coast  line  i*  con¬ 
tinuous.  or  whether  there  is  only  an  archipelago. 

"This  is  one  of  the  problems  that  the  approaching  Antarctic 
expeditions  will  have  to  solve." — 'Translation  matte  Jor  TilK 
Literary  Diuf.st. 


A  SANITARY  TREE. 

OW  that  the  United  States  is  extending  its  realm  into  the 
tropics,  any  mean*  of  waging  successful  warfare  upon 
malarial  diseases,  which,  next  to  filth  diseases,  are  tho  nv>st 
frequent  and  destructive  in  tropical  regions,  becomes  a  subject 
of  national  interest.  Dr.  John  Gifford,  the  founder. .f  The  Foret* 
ter,  writes,  in  tho  January  number  of  thut  paper,  of  the  high 
value  of  the  eucalyptus  as  a  sanitary  aid.  lie  refers  not  to  the 
medicinal  quality  of  it*  oil,  nor  to  the  mysterious  influence  in 
counteracting  malaria  which  some  persons  attribute  to  its  aro¬ 
matic  fragrance.  Its  chief  efficacy,  ho  thinks,  i*  duo  to  the  fact 
that  it  promotes  drainage,  acting  upon  tho  soil  like  a  powerful 
pump.  What  is  most  needed  in  fever  districts,  we  are  told,  is 
drainage,  and  this  can  be  obtained  most  quickly  and  economically 
by  planting  tho  eucalyptus.  Ho  writes ; 

"Tho  cause  of  malarial  fever  is  known.  It  is  due  to  n  minuto 
ameboid  orgunism  which  breeds  in  warm,  stagnant,  marshy 
places.  Just  how  this  is  communicated  to  the  human  body  is  a 
question.  Some  say  that  the  disease  lurk*  in  miasmatic  vapor* 
and  that  breathing  the  night  air  in  certain  places  is  sufficient: 
others  claim  that  drinking-water  is  the  vehicle,  and  others  that 
mosquitoes  carry  it  from  the  marshes  and  inoculate  our  blood.  No 
matter  how  it  reaches  the  human  body,  the  indirect  cause  remain* 
tho  same.  Once  eliminate  the  marsh-land  and  yon  deprive  these 
pestiferous  organisms,  including  the  mosquito,  of  their  breeding- 
place  and  thus  indirectly  reduce  the  amount  of  fever. 

"Tho  malarial  condition  of  our  South  is  mainly  due  to  the  ill- 
treatment  of  forest  land*  and  the  formation  of  stagnant  marshes 
in  consequence.  It  i*  n  noteworthy  fact  that  densely  forested 
swamp  regions,  such  as  the  Dismal  Swamp  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  are  free  from  malaria  and  perfectly  healthy, 
while  the  adjacent  burnt-over  pine  and  savanna  land*  are  famous 
for  their  unhenlthfulness.  Just  a*  the  sanitary  condition*  of  the 
Landes  of  France  and  the  Italian  Campagna  were  rendered 
healthy  by  tree  growth,  so  is  it  possible  to  improve  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  southern  United  States  and  West  Indies. 

"Only  reflect  that  the  leave*  of  a  medium-aged  bccvh-trec  if 
spread  out  would  cover  eight  time*  the  area  that  the  growth  in 
question  occupied,  and  it  will  be  quite  apparent  that  even  in  the 
hardest  down-pours  almost  one  fifth  of  the  water  is  intercepted 
by  the  foliage  and  thence  flow*  slowly  down  the  trunks  or  passes 
off  in  vapor.  Add  to  this  the  immense  quantities  of  water  trans¬ 
pired  by  tho  leaves,  often,  as  with  the  eucalyptus,  several  times 
the  amount  which  falls  on  it*  surface  in  the  form  of  rain. 

"That  the  aromatic  fragrance  of  the  eucalyptus  has  some 
mysterious  influence  in  preventing  malaria  is  probably  fiction, 
altho  the  oil  has  medicinal  qualities;  but  it  is  true  that  every 
eucalyptus-tree  is  a  powerful  pump  which  is  constantly  at  work 
sucking  the  water  out  of  the  soil  in  a  degree  which  varies  of 
course  with  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere." 

The  eucalyptus  grows  with  remarkable  speed.  Dr.  Gifford  tells 
us,  sometime*  at  the  rate  of  ten  feet  a  year.  Its  wood  i*  almost 


indestructible,  ami  in  appearance  it  is  notably  beautiful.  Dr 
Gifford  closes  with  references  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
eucalyptus  on  the  health  of  Jamaica.  Australia,  and  the  Roman 
Campagna.  In  Australia,  especially,  the  immunity  of  the  coun¬ 
try  districts  from  malaria  is  attributed  to  its  action. 

HOME-MADE  WINDMILLS  IN  NEBRASKA. 

NEW  type  of  windmill  has  been  evolved  by  the  Nebraskan 
farmer.  The  home-made  windmills  of  that  State  appear  to 
l«c  marvels  of  rustic  engineering,  mi  far  a*  simplicity,  cheapness, 
and  perfect  adaptability  of  means  to  end  are  concerned.  These 
mills  are  descriln-d  l»y  Erwin  Hinckley  Barbour  in  The  Scientific 
American  Supplement,  and  a  brief  notice  of  tho  more  extended 
article  ajqx-ar*  in  The  Scientific  .  Imericnn  (January  13).  From 
this  latter  we  quota  the  paragraphs  that  follow: 

"To  those  who  may  be  unfamiliar  with  these  windmills  they 
will  be  a  revelation,  and  the  importance  of  this  movement  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  the  inventive  farmer*  <if  Nebraska  i*  made  manifest,  in 
that  many  acre*  of  garden  truck,  fruit-land,  and  even  farm-land 
are  irrigate*!  at  a  trilling  expense.  Stock  is  supplied  with  water, 
ranchmen  and  ulicvphcrdcn*  arc  lienefited,  dairy  product*  are 
increased  and  improved,  and  the  comfort  of  the  village  and  the 
rural  home  is  often  enhanced.  The  merits  of  these  home-made 
mills  Imvc  enjoyed  such  prompt  recognition  that  they  are  going 
up  daily,  not  to  tho  detriment,  however,  of  windmills  which  are 
made  by  regular  manufacturers,  but  in  addition  to  them." 

Those  wlm  build  these  mills,  .Mr.  Barbour  tells  us,  are  gener¬ 
ally  "the  wealthy  and  more  progressive  among  tho  older  and 
well-established  farmers,  or  ctso  younger  men  just  making  n 
start,  and  n««t  the  roving,  unsettled,  or  shiftless  class."  The 
mills  may  !*e  used  for  the  irrigation  of  tho  garden  and  for  sup¬ 
plying  the  hou*e.  or  put  to  work  in  various  ways  to  save  hand 
labor,  such  a*  running  a  grindstone,  churning,  working  a  feed- 
grinder.  cnrn-*hellcr,  the  uond-wiw,  and  other  farm  machinery. 
Tho  mills  cost  on  the  average  but  four  or  five  dollars,  not  in- 
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eluding  laW.  They  are  usually  put  up  at  odd  times  and  made 
out  of  material  at  hand.  Some  cost  but  $1. 50,  and  from  this 
there  is  every  gradation  in  price  up  to  $150,  which  will  build  an 
eight-horse -power  mill,  capable  of  grinding  200  to  300  bushels  of 
grain  per  day.  Mr.  Barbour  divides  the  mills  into  "Jumbos, " 
"Merry-go- Rounds,"  "Battle  Ax."  "  Holland.”  and  "Mock  Tur¬ 
bines."  To  quote  again : 

"The ‘Jumbo.’ or ‘Go-devil.’  as  some  call  it.  is  very  like  an  old- 
fashioned  overshot  wheel.  They  lend  themselves  readily  to  con¬ 
struction.  being  very  simple  in  design,  and  they  arc  very  eco¬ 
nomical.  .  .  .  The  efficiency  of  the  Jumbo  mills  is  low.  but  this 
is  compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  they  are  comparatively  incx- 
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pensive  to  build,  for  a  good  mill  of  this  type  can  be  built  for  $j, 
and  a  better  one  for  $>.  Some  have  been  budt  large  enough  to 
irrigate  ten  acres  of  orchard.  The  smaller  Jumbos,  termed  '  Baby 
Jumbos. ’  are  very  small  mills.  They  are  generally  mounted  on 
abandoned  towers  or  upon  buildings,  while  the  larger  millsof  the 
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same  class  are  set  upon  the  ground  and  securely  an-.hored  there. 
They  are  all  set  so  as  to  catch  to  l»c*t  advantage  the  prevailing 
wind  of  the  pluce,  .which  is  north  and  south  in  Nebraska. 

"The  construction  of  the  Jumlio  mill  will  lw  understood  by 
reference  to  the  above  engraving,  which  shows  one  which  was 
made  at  an  cxpvnso  of  The  sails  are  made  of  old  coffee- 
sacks,  and  the  cut-offs  or  wind-guards  may  lie  seen  at  either  side. 
They  are  raised  and  lowered  by  ]>ulley  ami  n>|*e.  The  dimen¬ 
sions  are  13  feet  long.  •)  feet  wide,  and  13  feet  high.  This  mill 
successfully  irrigates  a  live-acre  garden.  The  reservoir  supplied 
by  this  mill  is  150  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide  and  2  or  3  feet  deep. 
The  sliding  doors  may  bo  raised  or  lowered  so  as  to  cut  olf  more 
nr  less  of  the  force  of  the  wind  from  the  fans,  as  is  rendered  nec¬ 
essary  by  winds  of  varying  velocities.  Sometimes  these  Juml*» 
windmills  uru  built  one  north  and  south  and  the  other  east  and 
west,  so  as  to  insure  service  whatever  the  direction  of  the  u  ind. 

"  In  the  1  Mcrry-go- Round  '  mill  is  found  another  attempt  at  the 
construction  of  mills  of  unlimited  sue.  These  mills  are  rather 
complex  in  construction  and  are  not  put  up  by  the  farmer,  but  by 
a  carpenter  and  at  a  considerable  expense.  Mounted  upon  towers 
like  ordinary  turbine  millsof  the  manufacturer,  they  soon  reach 
a  size  at  which  the  wind  can  upset  them,  however  well  anchored. 
This  has  led  to  the  towerless  mills,  which  stand  low  ujs<n  the 
ground,  and  consequently  are  capable  of  a  greater  circumference. 
These  mills  consist  of  a  number  of  fans  revolving  about  a  central 
axis.  About  the  same  axis  usually  revolves  a  semicircular  hood, 
thus  exposing  hulf  of  the  fans  und  shielding  the  other  half,  the 
shield  running  upon  friction  rollers.  When  the  mills  are  to  l»c 
thrown  into  gear,  the  hood  simply  revolves  until  it  covers  all  the 
fans  on  the  windward  side." 


To  Save  the  Colorado  Cliff  Dwellings.— The  famous 

cliff  dwellings  of  the  West,  it  appears,  arc  in  danger  of  destruc¬ 
tion  at  the  ruthless  hands  of  amateur  archeologists.  A  recent 
resolution,  adopted  in  Denver  by  the  League  of  Colorado  Munici¬ 
palities,  calls  on  Congress  to  legislate  for  the  protection  of  the 
cliff  dwellings  from  relic-hunters.  Says  the  Denver  Republican 
(December  17)  : 

"The  first  step  toward  the  preservation  of  the  ruins  is  their 
protection  by  national  law.  When  this  is  done  the  promiscuous 
digging  and  unearthing  of  valuable  pottery  by  thousands  of 
tourists  from  every  part  of  the  country  will  be  stopped.  Later, 
the  Government  may  take  steps  to  have  the  ruins  included  in  a 
national  park.  but.  unless  the  protective  legal  steps  are  first 
taken,  there  will  soon  be  no  ruins  to  preserve.  The  worst  effect 
of  the  visits  of  the  relic-hunters  is  not  so  much  in  the  carrying 
away  of  pottery  as  in  the  unscientific  manner  in  which  the  dig¬ 


ging  is  conducted.  The  masonry  of  the  ancients  is  battered 
down  and  walls  and  ceilings  are  left  in  a  crumbled  mass,  while 
rooms  that  have  been  sealed  for  years  arc  opened  to  the  destruc¬ 
tive  action  of  the  outer  air.  Under  scientific  treatment  the  cliff 
dwellings  could  be  so  opened  that  their  architecture  would  be 
preserved  and  they  would  Ik*  practically  restored  as  they  existed 
ages  ago.  The  only  way  in  which  a  crusade  can  be  successfully 
waged  against  the  destructive  relic-hunter  is  by  arousing  public 
sentiment  and  by  making  Colorado's  statesmen  realize  that  the 
people  are  in  earnest  in  their  desire  to  preserve  the  clilf  dwell¬ 
ings.  Action  has  already  been  put  oil  too  long,  and  if  the  ruins 
are  to  yield  their  treasures  of  knowledge  to  future  generations 
every  influential  body  in  the  State  should  follow  the  lead  of  the 
League  of  Colorado  Municipalities  in  demanding  legislation  by 
Congress.  “ 

CAN  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY  REACH  OVER 

THE  OCEAN? 

OTHIXG  is  easier  than  to  multiply  n  fact  by  auv  conven¬ 
ient  factor  and  to  assume  that  the  result  still  represents  a 
fact — if  n<>t  realized,  at  any  rate  realizable.  This  is  a  most  un¬ 
safe  process.  We  are  telephoning  over  thousand-mile  circuits; 
but  New  York  can  yet  call  up  neither  London  nor  Honolulu. 
Marconi  can  tend  his  wavo  messengers  over  distances  measured 
by  scores  of  miles;  but  we  need  not  necessarily  conclude  that 
they  will  ever  traverse  thousands,  or  even  hundreds.  A  protest 
is  made  by  7 he  Eleclrhal  Review  (January  3)  against  some  un¬ 
justified  conclusions  of  this  nature.  It  says : 

"There  has  been  much  loose  talk  nlioul  the  bending  of  the 
radiations,  whatever  may  lie  their  nature,  that  are  used  in  wire¬ 
less  telegraphy,  around  obstacles  and  around  the  curvature  of 
the  earth's  surface.  Over  the  comparatively  smooth  and  unob¬ 
structed  surface  of  the  M-a  it  is  certain  that  signals  have  been 
exchanged  over  a  distance  implying  a  bending  of  the  electrical 
impulses  about  one  and  one-half  degrees  from  n  rectilinear  course. 
From  this  premise  certain  investigator*  have  jumped  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  sufficiently  powerful  electrical  disturbances  emana¬ 
ting  from  a  wave-radiating  source  would  bend  around  the  curva¬ 
ture  of  the  earth  between  this  country  and  Europe.  If  this  is 
possible  it  implies  diverting  the  electrical  Impulses  by  nearly  a 
right  angle  from  their  initial  course.  If  they  will  turn  through 
one  right  angle  it  is  perfectly  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they 
may  lie  made  to  turn  through  two.  three,  or  even  four,  which  be¬ 
gin*  to  look  a  little  like  on  absurdity.” 

The  writer  thinks  that  we  have  no  evidence  that  these  influ¬ 
ences  travel  as  electric  waves,  with  n  wave-front  capablo  of 
swerving  w  hen  it  meets  an  obstacle.  He  goes  on  to  say : 

"In  all  the  wireless-telegraph  work  that  has  been  done  so  far 
the  vertical  elements  of  the  sending  and  receiving  circuits  have 
I  wen  approximately  parallel,  or  in  the  most  favorable  position  for 
mutual  electromagnetic  induction.  Is  not  n  perfectly  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  actions  noticed  found  in  ordinary  induction? 
When  currents  rush  tip  nnd  down  in  a  vertical  wire  the  whole 
surrounding  neighborhood  is  filled  with  complex  surges  of  mag¬ 
netic  potential.  A  parallel  wire  receiving  them  exhibits  electro¬ 
motive  forces  corresponding  exactly  to  their  movement  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  it.  Now  it  is.  of  course,  true  that  equipment ial  surfaces 
of  magnetic  potential  moving  out  from  a  current-carrying  wire 
arc.  in  a  sense,  wave  fronts,  but  they  arc  certainly  not  what  are 
commonly  called  electric  waves  or  Hertz  waves.  They  fill  the 
whole  of  space,  theoretically  shaking,  except  w  here  conducting 
substance*  exist,  and  it  is  difficult  to  screen  an  object  from  them 
— to  form  an  electromagnetic  shallow  except  by  actually  en¬ 
closing  it  in  a  good  conductor.  Hence,  to  argue  that  n  dome  of 
sca-watcr,  requiring  the  influence  to  bend  only  about  one  or  two 
degrees,  means  the  possibility  of  transatlantic  wireless  telegraphy 
seems  meaningless,  because  if  actual  electric  waves  of  the  Hert¬ 
zian  variety  are  in  question  the  deduction  is  on  too  slender  a 
premise,  and  if  electromagnetic  induction  is  the  explanation,  ver¬ 
tical  wires  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic  would  be  nearly  per¬ 
pendicular  to  one  another,  or  in  the  least  favorable  position.  It 
seems  worth  while  for  some  one  to  try  the  transatlantic  experi¬ 
ment  and  set  the  whole  matter  at  rest.” 
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ELECTRICITY  AS  A  DUTIABLE  PRODUCT. 

RECENT  decision  of  the  German  courts  that  theft  of  the 
electric  current  could  not  he  punished  as  such,  because 
electricity,  not  being  a  material  substance.  c«»uld  not  be-  stolen, 
was  recently  noted  in  these  columns.  A  similar  question  has 
now  come  up  in  our  own  country.  The  Ontario  power  Company 
at  Niagara  Falls  has  of  late  been  extending  its  lines  into  this 
country,  and.  as  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company,  whose  plant 
is  just  across  the  river  on  American  soil,  does  not  desire  to  sec 
American  machinery  operated  by  Canadian  power,  it  has  claimed 
that  currents  brought  across  from  Canada  must  be  made  to  pay 
duty.  Says  Electricity  (January  j>.  in  a  leading  editorial  on 
the  subject 

”  In  u  communication  to  the  Treasury  Dcjiartment.  officials  of 
the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company  claim  that  inasmuch  as  the 
electric  current  is  a  thing  of  value,  bought  and  sold,  and  that 
since  it  comes  into  actual  competition  with  an  American  industry 
by  reason  of  the  extension  of  the  lines  of  the  Canadian  company 
to  as  many  points  as  possible  in  the  United  States,  and  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  its  light  and  power  to  as  many  customers  as  it  can  get.  it 
should  be  made  subject  to  duty. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  Ontario  Company  declares  that  the 
electric  current  can  not  te  regarded  as  un  •  article  ’  within  the 
meaning  of  the  tariff  law.  despite  the  representation  of  the 
Niagara  Company  that  electricity  is  a  thing  that  can  be  measured 
ns  accurately  ns  potatoes  or  wheat  or  cotton  cloth." 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  question  has  been  raised, 
altlto  it  has  never  been  brought  up  so  prominently  t*-forr.  To 
quote  again 

"Severn!  years  agon  letter  was  received  by  the  Treasury  Ik-- 
partment  from  a  resident  of  Watertown.  N.  Y„  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  the  writer  bad  obtained  a  concession  to  build  and 
operato  an  clcctricqiowcr  plant  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the 
Niagara  Falls,  and  inquiring  if  in  the  event  of  the  current  being 
transmitted  across  the  l»»rdcr  tariff  duty  would  be  imposoL  At 
that  time  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  placed  himself 
on  record  ns  stating  that  no  tariff  charges  would  be  assessed. 
Now,  however,  the  Treasury  Dcp.  rtment  is  said  t"  lie  inclined 
to  take  a  different  view  of  the  mn»tcr.  but  it  has  submitted  the 
question  to  several  leading  collectors  of  customs  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  in  order  to  secure  their  ideas  on  the  subject.  If  it 
is  finally  decided  that  the  electric  current  should  lie  assessed,  it 
would  bo  at  2o  per  cent. «»./  valorem  under  the  paragraph  f*»r  un- 
enumerated  manufactured  articles." 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  The  Western  E/e,  triciam 
(December  30)  quotes  a  case  that  may  have  some  legal  hearing 
on  the  question.  Ho  says 

"Some  years  ago  a  similar  measure  was  proposed  in  connection 
with  natural  gas  piped  across  from  the  Canadian  side,  but  it  was 
upset  by  the  decision  of  the  board  of  general  appraisers,  which 
maintained  that  gas  was  not  an  *  article. '  which  decision  was  uj>- 
luld  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  now  refunding  money  to  the  gas  company  on  duties 
that  were  assessed  on  natural  gas  by  a  collector  during  the  early 
part  of  the  present  year." 

The  conclusion  of  Electricity  in  the  matter  is  as  follows 

w 

"The  simplest  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would  be  for  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  to  adhere  to  its  original  decision  not  to  levy  an 
assessment  on  electric  current,  for  in  our  opinion  the  Ontario 
Power  Company  will  have  difficulty  enough  in  meeting  the  rates 
of  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company  on  United  States  territory 
without  it  living  necessary  to  protect  the  American  company  by 
means  of  a  2o-per-cent.  tax  imposed  on  its  rival." 


How  to  Catch  Cold.— The  various  ways  in  which  a  cold 
may  be  brought  on  are  thus  described  by  Dr.  J.  II.  Kellogg  in 
Goo<i  Health,  December  -  “A  little  knife-blade  of  air  blowing  in 
through  a  crack  in  a  window,  upon  some  part  of  the  body,  will 
chill  that  part,  and  the  blood-vessels  of  that  region  will  become 
contracted,  affecting,  somewhere  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  an 
area  in  retlex  relation  with  this  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  Imdy. 


For  instance,  the  blood-vessels  of  the  skin  of  the  top  of  the  shoul¬ 
ders  and  the  chest  arc  associated  with  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
lungs,  so  that  whatever  happens  to  the  blood-vessels  of  the  skin 
of  the  shoulders  and  chest  happens  also  to  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  lungs.  If  there  is  a  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
back  of  the  neck,  there  will  he  a  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  nose  and  throat,  and  if  there  is  a  contraction  of  the  blood¬ 
vessels  of  the  top  of  the  shoulders  and  the  shoulder-blades,  there 
will  also  be  a  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  lungs.  When 
the  influence  of  the  cold  is  continued,  this  contraction  is  followed 
by  congestion.  When  one  puts  his  hands  into  cold  water  for  a 
few  minutes,  they  are  first  pale,  and  then  red.  This  is  reaction. 
The  longer  the  application  and  the  more  intense  the  degree  of 
cold,  the  greater  will  be  the  contraction  and  the  congestion.  So 
if  the  back  of  the  neck  is  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  the  influence 
of  cold,  one  is  likely  t<>  have  n  cold  in  the  nose  and  throat :  if  the 
shoulder-blades  and  the  tops  of  the  shoulders  are  exposed,  one  is 
likely  to  take  cold  u:  the  lungs,  and  suffer  from  congestion  of  the 
lungs.  If  the  cold  is  long  continued,  it  may  cause  not  only  a 
congestion  but  an  inflammation  of  the  nose  or  the  lungs  So,  if 
the  bottoms  of  the  feet  become  wet  or  chilled,  a  weakness  of  the 
bladder  may  result  if  there  has  ever  been  a  trouble  there  .  or  a 
weakness  of  the  stomach,  if  there  has  been  a  catarrh  of  thut 
organ." 

A  Now  Cure  for  Alcoholism?  These  are  the  day* of 
scrams.  The  latest  i*  an  anti-alcoholic  scrum  soul  to  have  been 
devised  by  two  French  physicians.  Dr.  Sappelicr  and  Dr.  TluJ- 
bault.  It  is  reported  in  l/ie  Herald  \ New  York,  December  271 
that,  in  a  |>apcr  just  read  In-fore  the  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine, 
these  gentlemen  descrilv  the  preparation  of  such  a  serum  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  veins  of  a  hors,-  primarily  rendered  alcoholic 
by  artificial  means  "It  apjn-ars,"  the  rejiort  goes  on  to  say. 
"that  the  M-rum  confers  on  dipsomaniacs  an  unconquerable  dis¬ 
taste  for  alcoholic  drinks.”  Commenting  on  this  rejiort,  the 
Hartford  //»/.-<  says  in  its  editorial  column  "It  would  uppear 
that  this  new  medicine  may  Ik*  administered  to  n  person  without 
Ins  knowledge,  and  in  that  case  many  a  jolly  toper  may  here¬ 
after  discover,  to  his  vast  surprise,  that  his  incessant  desire  to 
guxxle  alcoholic  liquor  has  left  him.  .  .  .  Such  n  cure  as  thut  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  cable  despatches  from  Paris  should  pul  an  end  to 
the  gold-cure  business,  of  which  «■  hear  little  in  these  day*,  but 
which  still  flourishes  to  a  considerable  extent.  However,  it  i» 
possible  that  the  discoverers  of  the  new  serum  may  keep  the 
exact  method  of  preparing  it  a  secret,  and  it  is  by  no  nu-uns  ini- 
jMissibk'  that  the  gold-cure  men  mav  Ik-  smart  enough  to  obtain 
control  of  it.”  The  medical  journals  have  not  yet  reported  or 
noticed  the  new  scram. 


Gas  Mantles  of  Artificial  Silk.— Artificial  silk  has 
found  an  unc-xjiccted  u*c.  according  to  n  note  in  (osmas  (Decem¬ 
ber  With  the  collodion  that  is  to  Ik-  drawn  out  into  threads 

are  mixed  the  'aits  of  rare  earths,  and  with  the  resulting  threads 
arc  woven  mantles  for  incandescent  gas-burners.  "The  artificial 
silk  industry."  the  note  goes  on  to  sav.  "is  becoming  more  exten¬ 
sive  daily.  The  factory  ut  lk-san«,on  turns  out  31*1  kilograms 
|66o  pounds]  a  week,  and  can  not  supply  the  demand.  Of  course 
this  does  not  all  go  to  make  incandescent  mantles.  This  factory 
is  aisuit  to  Ik-  enlarged,  and  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  present 
year  its  production  will  Ik-  nearly  1.000  kilograms  (2.200  pounds) 
a  day.  At  Sprictenliach.  a  factory  is  now  delivering  270  kilo¬ 
grams  («<»»  pounds)  daily,  and  tins  approaching  opening  of  new 
factories  m  Belgium  anil  Germany  is  announced." — Translation 
made Jor  Tnr.  Liiuary  Dioisr. 


P*"r.  H.  A.  Howe,  of  the  University  ol  Denver,  writes  us  thut  ihestatc- 
roent  concerning  hi*  meteoric observation*  nt  Denver,  quoted  in  Till;  Lit. 
I  HAHV  Dic.»  -r  of  December  9  from  The  Scientific  A  uteri,  j*,  j*  incorrect. 
The  quotation  run  a*  fallows  "Professor  Howe,  of  the  University  of  Den. 
ver.  reported  thut  he  counted  1*  l-eomds  besides  a  lartte  num l>er  of  meteors 
In  other  portions  of  the  skv."  I'rolcssor  Howe  «*>s:  “The  facts  are  that 
<  a  t  ie  morning  of  Novembe*  iMb.  1  was  busied  with  photographic  obser¬ 
vations.  white  the  counting  »u*  done  byu  number  of  students  who  were 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  E.  B.  T.  Spencer  The  number  of  I^onids 
counted  wav  i-  4.  of  which,  however,  a  number  must  have  tieen  duplicate-., 
vo  1*.*:  may  !«  a  fair  estimate  of  the  number  of  sej-arate  ones  recorded 
The  work  was  considerably  h-.ndered  by  clouds,  us  also  on  the  nixhtsof  No* 
vent  her  ly  11.  and  17.  on  which  the  writer  saw  |c  L*i«jhla,Vppj  jjy  GoOC) 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 


PRESENT  DRIFT  OF  BIBLE  STUDY. 

IIE  impression  prevails  in  England  and  tho  United  States 
that  the  alleged  overthrow  of  tho  Tubingen  theory  on  the 
Continent  has  practically  brought  criticism  of  tho  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  particularly  the  Gospels,  to  a  standstill.  This,  however, 
is  an  error,  according  to  tho  Rev.  Dr.  James  Stalker.  Even 
orthodox  German  writers  do  not  hesitute  to  characterize  a  saying 
of  Christ  us  unnuthcntic  if  it  docs  not  square  with  their  own  opin¬ 
ions.  Weiss,  well  known  ns  a  conservative  critic,  has  formulated 
a  theory  of  tho  Gospels  that  has  a  scale  of  ascending  (and  de¬ 
scending)  values  to  tho  several  "documents'*  in  the  four  evan¬ 
gelists;  and  Holtzmann,  another  conservative  writer,  author  of 
tho  "  Hand  Commcntor,"  a  book  of  world-wide  ami  commanding 
influence,  ascribes  tho  incidents  of  Gospel  history  to  various  leg¬ 
endary  origins.  Says  Dr.  Stalker  (in  l he  Contemporary  Review. 
January) : 

"Even  St.  Mark,  which  to  tho ordinnry  eye  seems  to  licnr  the 
stamp  of  a  very  simple  ami  unique  authorship,  is  not  now  al¬ 
lowed  to  lie  all  of  n  piece,  but  has  to  Ikj  decomposed  by  a  critical 
process  and  rearranged  before  it  can  Ikj  accepted  as  a  correct 
representation  of  tho  events.  St.  Matthew  ami  St.  Luke  are 
bused  on  an  earlier  document,  which  can  bo  reconstructed  in  it> 
entirety,  and  tho  testimony  of  this  primitive  Gospel  has  to  Ik- 
carefully  distinguished  front  tho  magnified  and  amplified  con¬ 
tents  of  tho  canonical  Ixxiks.  Even  in  St.  John,  which  m***t 
reader*  would  declare  to  possess  tho  literary  unity  and  perfection 
of  a  crystal,  altho  a  Johnnnino  element  is  now  recognised,  there 
is  discovered  also  tho  work  of  an  editor,  who  has  arranged  and 
altered  tho  wholo  in  accordance  with  peculiar  ideas  of  hi* own. 
It  is  nmro  than  possible  that  within  tho  next  decade  the  Gospels 
may  l>o  issued  from  tho  press  printed  in  all  tho  colors  of  tho  rain¬ 
bow,  to  indicato  tho  different  documents  of  which  they  aro  com- 
po*ed,  ns  is  hap{>ening  to  tho  Ixxiks  of  the  Old  Testament  at  the 
present  hour.  Tho  materials  already  exist  in  abundance  for  such 
an  effort ;  and  only  u  Ixild  hand  is  required  to  appropriate  them. 

"Tho  total  result  of  tho  critical  processes,  as  they  aro  usually 
applied  on  tho  Continent,  is  undoubtedly  to  attenuate  the  figure 
of  Christ.  His  mightiest  works  ami  grandest  sayings  aro  taken 
from  Him  ;  and  what  is  left  reduces  Him  to  n  size  very  different 
from  that  in  which  Ho  uppeur*  to  tho  fuith  of  tho  church.  It  is 
not  n  question  whether  this  or  that  saying  of  His  may  l>o  more 
correctly  rc|w»rted  in  one  Gospel  than  in  another,  or  whether  the 
details  of  this  or  that  miracle  may  have  been  nullified  by  trans¬ 
mission  from  mouth  to  mouth,  but  whether  tho  real  Christ  is  He 
who  was  born  of  a  virgin  and  rose  from  the  dead,  who  raised 
Lazarus  from  tho  grave  and  walked  on  the  waters,  who  said.  *  All 
power  is  given  unto  mo  in  heaven  and  on  earth.'  and.  '  Lo,  I  am 
with  you  nlway.  even  unto  the  end  of  tho  world.'  who  gave  His 
lifo  for  the  sin  of  tho  world  and  will  Ik;  tho  Judge  of  men  at  the 
last  day;  or  whether  Jesus  was  merely  the  son  of  Joseph  and 
Mary,  merely  healed  a  few  sick  people,  mainly  of  nervous  dis¬ 
orders,  by  tho  influence  of  His  imposing  personality  ami  (H'rhaps 
with  the  helpof  some  simple  remedies  of  which  He  possessed  tho 
secret ;  merely  rose  from  the  dead  in  the  same  sense  in  which  all 
souls  of  men,  at  the  death  of  the  body,  pass  to  God.  ami  can 
claim  tho  worship  of  the  world  merely  by  a  title  a  little  higher 
than  that  under  which,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  worship 
is  rendered  to  tho  saints. 

"That  tho  battle  of  faith  in  the  Gospels  will  have  to  be  fought 
over  again  in  tho  not  distant  future — and  that  under  conditions 
extremely  different  from  any  under  which  it  has  ever  been  fought 
in  this  country  before— I  have  no  doubt  whatever.  But  a  great 
deal  will  depend  on  whether  it  will  be  have  to  Ikj  fought  soon  or 
not.  If  the  constructive  work  on  the  mind  of  Christ,  which  I 
have  attempted  to  outline,  comes  first,  there  will  bo  erected  a 
four-square  citadel  of  faith  which  will  be  the  best  defense  against 
unbelief ;  because  the  demonstration  of  the  unity  and  coherence 
of  all  the  main  masses  of  Christ's  thought  is  the  best  antidote  to 
the  disposition  to  niggle  at  the  details.  But  the  premature  with¬ 
drawal  of  attention  from  the  substance  and  the  concentration  of 
it  on  the  form  of  His  words  would  land  us  in  an  era  of  subjec¬ 


tivity.  when  the  boldest  and  the  most  arbitrary  would  command 
the  greatest  attention,  and  the  most  sacred  elements  of  our  faith 
—the  words  of  the  Son  of  God— would  be  subjected,  under  the 
eyes  of  the  public,  to  the  processes  of  mangling  and  permutation 
which  are  painful  enough  when  applied  to  the  commoner  parts  of 
Scripture,  w  ithout  the  control  of  a  coherent  and  well-established 
conception  of  Christ's  teaching  as  a  whole.  These  things  are, 
however,  on  the  knees  of  the  gods;  the  church  must  meet  tho 
questions  which  are  providentially  submitted  to  herns  they  arise, 
and  she  has  always  much  both  to  learn  and  to  unleurn.  The 
literary  origin  of  the  Gospels  is  a  problem  of  almost  infinite  in¬ 
tricacy  which  has  not  yet  by  any  means  been  solved,  and,  till  it 
is  solved,  she  can  not.  of  course,  kuow  how  far  her  opinions  may 
require  to  be  modified.” 

JAMES  MARTINEAU:  A  PROPHET  OF  NON¬ 
SECTARIANISM. 

KI.IGIOX  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word  loses  ail  cm i null, 
confessor  in  the  death  of  Dr.  James  Martiacuu  at  the 
patriarchal  age  of  ninety-five.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  Dr.  Martineau  has  Mood  for  a  conception  of  religion  which 


I’M.  JAMI  S  HUHI't  U 


he  preferred  not  to  limit  bv  the  use  of  any  doctrinal  names  or 
formulas,  lie  was  called  a  Unitarian,  but  lie  was  unwilling  to 
ally  himself  formally  with  any  organization  carrying  a  theologi¬ 
cal  distinction  in  its  name.  In  res|x»nding,  njx»n  his  eightieth 
birthday,  to  (lie  give  tings  of  tho  National  Conference  of  English 
Unitarians,  ho  declared  his  belief  that  "tho  true  religious  life 
supplies  grounds  of  sympathy  and  association  dcejicr  and  wiser 
than  can  be  expressed  by  any  doctrinal  names  or  formulas,  and 
that  free  play  can  never  Iks  given  to  these  spiritual  affinities  till 
all  stipulation,  director  implied,  f«>r  specified  agreement  in  theo¬ 
logical  opinion,  is  discarded  from  the  bases  of  church  union." 
For  sixty  years  lie  was  a  contributor  to  the  leading  reviews,  and 
his  keenness  of  intellect  and  width  of  learning  gave  him  a  place 
beside  his  contemporaries— Mill.  Darwin.  S|»cncer.  Newman,  and 
Carlyle— in  the  discussion  of  the  grc.it  ethical,  philosophical,  and 
religious  controversies  of  the  century. 

James  Martineau  was  bom  in  Norwich.  England,  on  April  ai, 
1S05.  and  after  studying  at  Manchester  New  College  -uid  the  y  ui- 
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tarian  Seminary  at  York,  he  held  a  Unitarian  charge  at  Liver- 
]*k>1  for  twenty-five  years.  It  was  his  “Rationale  «*f  Religious 
Belief."  published  in  1836,  which  first  shocked  the  conservative 
school  of  religions  thought.  From  iSjotnisSs  he  was.  in  suc¬ 
cession,  professor  ami  principal  at  Manchester  Yew  College.  Is 
was  not  until  the  latter  year  that  he  published  his  "Types  of 
Ethical  Theory.”  regarded  by  many  as  the  most  able  discussion 
of  philosophical  ethics  of  the  century.  In  1*90  he  published  his 
greatest  work.  “The  Scat  of  Authority  in  Religion." 

The  New  York  Evening  /’.<</  (January  1 1)  thus  speaks  «*f  the 
latter  half  of  Ur.  Martincau's  career  ns  n  philosopher,  prcaclu-r. 
and  man 

"All  Martincau's  energy  in  RMItCfS  philo-*-  -phiial  *U bent  t<- 
the  destruction  of  those  theories (neevssarianism  andrmpirkism| 
which  had  been  the  glory  of  his  youth.  He  had  other  than  dead 
men  to  fight.  Hamilton  and  Mantell  and  Mill  and  Spencer  de¬ 
fended  the  cause  which  he  had  abandoned.  The  Nco-Kantians 
and  Nco-Hcgelians  had  not  yet  sprang  up.  and.  when  they  hail, 
his  way  was  not  their  way.  He  was  often  very  much  alone,  lie 
fought  a  good  fight  and  he  experienced  the  joy  of  battle.  But 
tho  uncommonly  well  furnished  in  science  nt  the  start,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  read  his  'Study  of  Religion  '  and  not  feel  that  his  in¬ 
stinctive  opposition  to  Itarwin  and  the  evolutionists  in  general 
prevented  his  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  their  work. 
The  easygoing  materialism  of  Tyndall  found  in  him  a  critic 
which  obliged  its  author  to  modify  it  so  much  that  it  surrendered 
almost  everything  that  Murtincau  desired. 

"  But  whatever  the  worth  of  Martincau's  philosophical  writings, 
it  was  as  a  preacher  of  morals  and  religion  thut  he  did  his  most 
valuable  work.  The  quality  of  his  pulpit  work  has  ample  illus¬ 
tration  in  tho  two  scries  of  •  Endeavors  after  the  Christian  Life.' 
published  ill  1S43  anil  1*47.  ami  tho  two  scries.  ‘  Hours  of  Thoughts 
»n  Sacred  Tilings.'  published  in  187A  and  i'*o,  The  sermons  in 
these  four  volumes  are  very  different  from  tho  ephemeral  prod¬ 
uct*  of  ordinary  pulpit  eloquence.  Their  style  is  extremely  beau¬ 
tiful,  tho  sometimes  too  ornate  and  not  without  defects  in  its 
articulation.  It  was  ns  nutural  for  Martineau  to  express  himself 
in  simile  and  metaphor  as  it  was  for  him  to  breathe  These  ser¬ 
mons  have  all  the  ethical  intensity  of  Newman's  without  his 
paradoxes.  They  are  as  religious  ns  they  are  ethical,  summon¬ 
ing  men  to  the  worship  of  a  living  infinite  Moral  Ideal,  the  pos¬ 
tulate  and  the  necessity  of  our  moral  life.  The  'Hours  of 
Thought'  suffer  in  comparison  with  the  ' Endeavors '  as  more 
controversial  and  not  free  from  the  irritation  of  .me  who  feels 
himself  to  l>c  lighting  a  losing  battle.  In  all  his  later  writings 
Martineau  was  on  the  defensive,  and  he  is  less  invigorating  ami 
inspiring  in  them  than  in  the  cheerfully  aggressive  writings  of  a 
less  ripe  manhood. 

"Personally,  he  was  a  man  of  great  refinement,  delicacy,  and 
charm.  There  was  a  faultless  neatness  in  his  dress  ami  111  the 
methods  of  his  work.  He  had  the  look  of  an  ascetic  in  his  face 
and  form.  His  frail  appearance  masked  a  vigorous  constitution, 
and  at  eighty-three  he  could  climb  any  mountain  in  Scotland, 
where  he  made  his  summer  h«>mc.  Among  Ins  friends  he  counted 
some  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  England  and  America." 

The  New  York  Tribune  < January  13)  says  that  it  is  not  as  a 
philosopher  that  Dr.  Martineau  will  lie  remembered,  but  as  "a 
prophet  of  what  maybe  called  rational  religion."  His  religion 
was  preeminently  a  human  religion,  yet  it  was  not  emptied  of  its 
divine  clement : 

"yuite  the  contrary.  But  the  divine  element  in  religion  was 
to  him  very  much  akin  to  the  divine  clement  in  nature,  some¬ 
thing  that  always  existed  and  always  will  exist,  rather  than  a 
factitious  relationship  established  at  some  given  point  of  time. 
His  belief  in  God  was  a  positive  enthusiasm.  So  profound,  in¬ 
deed.  was  it  that  it  scented  to  him  sacrilegious  to  limit  the  divine 
Being  to  a  trumpery  relationship  with  some  special  race  or  some 
particular  church.  He  would  have  had  the  church  include  in  her 
membership  all  men  of  every  creed  who  unfeignedlv  loved  (»««! 
and  tried  to  do  His  will.  Yet  this  great  thinker,  whose  life  was 
lived  in  the  very  spirit  of  Christian  saintship.  was  in  the  eyes  of 
official  England  only  the  minister  of  an  obscure  heretical  sect, 
and  spent  many  years  of  his  life  preaching  to  a  handful  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  a  dingy  chapel  in  a  back  street  of  London. 


"Nevertheless,  his  life  has  not  been  in  vain.  Institutions  die 
with  difficulty  even  in  this  age  of  individualism.  Dr  Martineau 
himself  did  not  expect  any  realincment  of  ecclesiastical  organiza¬ 
tions  in  his  day.  but  his  teachings  have  had  a  profound  effect  on 
the  thought  of  organized  Christianity,  sweetening,  humanizing, 
and.  if  we  may  say  so.  Christianizing  it.  So  that,  while  the  old 
forms  arc  still  retained,  and  perhaps  wisely,  the  spirit  animating 
them  is  less  mechanical  and  less  intent  on  merely  perpetuating 
the  ecclesiastical  machine  as  the  supreme  function  of  religion. 
This  much  he  has  done,  and  to-day  his  memory  is  cherished  by 
a  vast  multitude  of  men  and  women  who,  according  to  the  strict 
reading  of  their  creed,  would  have  to  think  of  him  as  cast  into 
the  outer  darkness  of  spiritual  death." 


THE  FUTURE  OF  PRESBYTERIANISM. 

N  the  opinion  of  many  leading  men  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  a  study  of  the  recent  statistics  of  that  denomination 
furnishes  f  «od  for  some  serious  reflections  as  to  the  future  of 
Presbyterianism  in  America.  The  New  York  Observer  (I)cccm- 
!<ct  2*)  devotes  an  article  to  this  subject,  taking  the  ground  that 
it  behooves  Presbyterians  to  In.*  wakeful  and  alert,  not  to  rely  too 
much  on  the  part,  but  to  use  new  armor  and  new  weapon*  in 
meeting  the  changed  conditions  of  the  day.  It  snys: 

"The  nunilwr  of  persons  added  to  the  entire  church  on  exam¬ 
ination  has  decreased  InOrcgular  steps  from  75.000  in  «"»4  to  4*.* 
000  last  year.  The  number  added  by  certificate  has  decreased 
with  like  regularity  in  the  same  time  from  42.01x1  to  35.<*»>.  The 
net  gain  in  membership  has  shown  an  even  more  marked  de¬ 
crease  ;  in  1895.  the  net  gain  reported  to  the  Assembly  was  27.«*«) ; 
in  I' </».  at. <00 ;  in  i*.,-.  17,0110:  in  181/8,  15,000;  in  1899.  only 
8.000.  This  last  was  a  gain  of  five  sixths  of  one  |»cr  cent,  of  the 
previous  membership:  four  years  ago  the  net  gain  was  three  per 
cent. 

"  East  year  the  strong  sytxsl  of  New  Jersey  suffered  a  net  loss 
in  mcmliership  of  423,  and  in  two  years'  time  it  has  Hindu  the 
pathetic  increase  of  23  |>crsiiiiH.  The  great  synod  of  New  York 
made  a  net  gain  last  year  of  41'  souls,  just  four  |>er  month,  but 
the  year  licforo  it  l<»»t  more  than  it  gained  last  ycur :  and  it  is 
thcrcfiic  smaller  by  8-5  than  it  was  two  years  ago.  The  synod 
of  Indiana  suffered  a  loss  last  year  of  132.  and  in  three  years  has 
gone  back  1,124  in  membership.  The  synods  of  Wisconsin  and 
Xclwaska,  situated  in  the  growing  West  tho  they  arc.  both  fell  off 
in  memliership  last  year.  The  synod  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
largest  in  the  church,  presents  a  somewhat  licttcr  record,  for  it 
re|«orts  a  net  gain  of  2.203.  and  yet  that  is  only  a  trifle  over  one 
per  cent.,  and  the  presbytery  of  Philadelphia  is  one  of  five  pres¬ 
byteries  within  it*  bound*  to  rcj">rt  a  decrease. 

"A  study  of  our  Sahl>atli-sehool  statistics  is  equally  suggestive. 
A  year  ago  last  May.  the  General  Assembly  commenced  the 
Twentieth  Century  Movement,  and  strongly  urged  presbyteries 
and  churches  to  adopt  it.  This  movement  contemplated  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  oxi.mxi  scholars  to  our  rolls  lieforc  April,  I901.  that  is. 
in  three  years’  lime.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  our  Sabbath- 
school  membership  had  decreased,  in  spite  of  the  indefatigable 
lalxtrs  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Worden,  secretary  of  tho  Sabbath -school 
Board,  by  4.935.  How  long,  at  that  rate,  will  it  take  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  coveted  500,1x10  increase?  Our  surprise  and  our  sorrow 
arc  increased  when  wc  note  that  the  synod  of  Pennsylvania  con¬ 
tributes  one  fmirth  of  this  loss,  and  that  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
shows  a  balance  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  account.  There  is 
something  startling  in  the  fact  that  Philadelphia,  the  very  cita¬ 
del  of  Presbyterianism,  should  show  a  net  loss  in  the  same  year 
both  in  church  ami  in  Sabbath-school  membership,  and  that  the 
very  center  from  which  has  sounded  forth  the  trumpet  call  of 
progress  toour  Sablw til- schools  throughout  the  land  should  itself 
fail  to  respond  to  that  call. 

"It  is  impossible  to  find  sufficient  explanation  for  those  re¬ 
markable  facts  either  in  the  country’s  excitement  over  war,  or  in 
the  supposition  of  a  genera!  purging  of  the  rolls,  or  in  the  hard 
times  that  have  prevailed.  The  condition  of  war  could  not  ac¬ 
count  for  a  decline  dating  from  five  years  ago :  the  most  thorough 
purging  of  the  rolls  would  not  diminish  the  number  added  to  the 
church;  and  hard  times  have  been  wont  to  turn  men's  souls 
toward  religion,  however  much  they  may  straiten  their  pocket- 
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hooks.  Exceptional  causes  would  account  for  particular  cases, 
hut  the  general  conspiracy  of  so  many  facts  extending  over  such 
a  period  of  time  can  not  be  laid  to  chance,  not  to  anything  but  a 
diminished  vitality  in  the  church.  If  it  is  the  license  <>f  thought 
in  matters  religious,  and  the  general  secularly  of  the  time,  that 
are  at  fault,  then  it  is  no  time  to  be  calling  the  roll  of  our  dead 
heroes  and  reciting  their  great  achievements ;  it  is  the  time  to  he 
alert  and  aggressive  students  of  present  problems,  and  wise  and 
prompt  in  meeting  new  emergencies  with  new  weapons.  It  will 
not  do  to  put  on  the  armor  of  Saul,  glorious  tho  its  record  be ;  we 
must  go  into  the  conflict  with  such  armor  and  such  arms  as  the 
wisdom  of  the  hour  directs." 


DISCOVERY  OF  THE  BIRTHPLACE  AND 
BONES  OF  BUDDHA. 

II F.  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Northwestern  provinces  of 
India  in  his  recent  annual  report  gives  a  most  interesting 
description  of  the  discovery  of  the  authentic  remains  of  Gautama 
Huddha  in  Northern  Indio.  According  to  all  traditions,  Huildha 
was  born  at  Knpilavnstu,  capital  of  the  Sakva  clan,  of  which  bis 
father  was  prince  or  chief.  At  Buddha's  death,  a  portion  of  the 
sacred  relics  was  entrusted  to  the  Sakyas :  but  for  many  cen¬ 
turies  even  the  site  of  Kapilavastu.  which  had  l«ceu  destroyed  by 
a  rival  clan,  was  a  subject  of  dispute.  I  Miring  the  winter  of 
t*97-9*.  however.  Dr.  A.  FUlirer.  archeological  surveyor  to  the 
Indian  Government,  began  a  series  of  excavations  upon  the  spot 
liext  supjHirtcd  by  tradition,  In  the  Tcrai,  a  swamp  that  stretches 
fur  many  hundreds  of  miles  along  the  foothills  of  the  mighty 
Himalayas.  Wo  quote  the  following  uccount  of  the  discovery 
from  IUbtia  (January) : 

"Attention  was  devoted  to  two  spots.  l*>th  of  which  are  indi¬ 
cated  by  tho  detailed  description  of  1  linen  Tsiang.  the  Pausanias 
" i  ancient  India.  Ho  states  that  several  thousand  tombs  of  the 
Sakyas,  who  fell  in  battle  in  defense  of  their  city,  were  to  lie  -wen 
in  his  day  outsido  tho  northwestern  gate.  Here  Dr.  Fvihrcr  be¬ 
gan  digging,  and  was  immediately  rewarded  with  the  discovery 
of  a  largo  number  of  smalt  stupas,  or  relic  shrines,  arranged  in 
symmetrical  lines  around  a  large  central  stupa.  All  of  those 
stupas  are  square,  which  fact  at  once  distinguishes  them  from 
any  others  hitherto  known.  It  is  confidently  asserted  that  they 
are  the  oldest  monuments  yet  unearthed  in  India.  They  are 
built  "f  large,  well-burnt  bricks.  The  large  stupa  measured  43 
feet  6  inches  each  side.  On  the  level  of  the  foundations,  exactly 
in  the  true  center,  the  relic  chamber  was  reached,  which  contained 
n  cylindrical  red  earthenware  casket,  with  an  ornamented  copper 
lid.  Inside  the  casket  were  found  several  small  pieces  of  human 
bone,  and  a  series  of  the  precious  things  usually  placed  with  the 
relies  of  a  great  man  such  as  two  heavy  triangular  bits  of  gold 
and  silver,  two  small  images  of  Nngas  (snake  gods)  worked  in 
gold,  pieces  of  pale  greenish  crystal,  n  garnet  and  a  ruby,  be¬ 
sides  some  grains  of  rice  and  fragments  of  white  and  black  talc. 
Adjoining  this  stupa  were  disclosed  the  solid  foundation  walls 
of  a  large  monastery,  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  79  feet  from 
north  to  south  and  53  feet  from  east  to  west.  The  smaller  stupas 
vary  in  size  from  19  feet  square  to  less  than  S  feet  square.  Sev¬ 
enteen  of  them  were  opened,  each  of  which  contained  the  ashes 
of  a  Sakva  warrior.  In  this  case  the  relic  casket  consisted  of  a 
beautifully  worked  bronze  or  copper  urn.  enclosed  within  a  brick 
chamber.  Thu  bricks  were  impressed  with  well-executed  de¬ 
signs.  showing  either  the  sacred  lotus,  the  svastika.  the  trident, 
and  the  thunderbolt,  or  the  military  weapons  of  the  Sakva  war¬ 
riors — swords,  daggers,  javelins,  battle-axes,  shields,  and  stand¬ 
ards. 

“The  second  spot  excavated  was  also  pointed  out  by  Ifioco 
Tsiang.  Outside  the  eastern  gate  he  says  that  there  was  a  Saiva 
temple,  with  an  image  of  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  Sakyas. 
sculptured  as  if 'rising  in  a  bent  position.*  This  temple  and  this 
image  were  duly  found  as  described.  The  site  of  Kapilavastu. 
the  birthplace  of  Gautama  Huddha.  is  thus  satisfactorily  deter¬ 
mined. 

"But  this  is  not  all.  The  actual  bones  of  the  Buddha,  given 
on  his  death  to  his  Sakya  kinsmen,  have  also  been  found.  Dr. 


Fnhrer  visited  the  spot  and  reports  upon  it ;  but  the  credit  of  this 
discovery  is  due  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Pcppe.  a  European  gentleman,  who 
owns  an  estate  in  the  adjoining  district  of  Uasti.  Here,  only 
twelve  miles  from  the  ruins  of  Kapilavastu,  rises  an  immense 
mound,  more  than  20  feet  high  and  1 10  feet  ill  diameter.  On  ex¬ 
cavation.  this  also  was  found  to  lx*  a  stupa  of  solid  brick,  pierced 
by  a  narrow  shaft  or  well.  The  relic  chamber  was  not  in  the 
.center  of  the  structure,  but  tt  inches  to  tho  cast  of  it.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  huge  chest.  4  feet  4  inches  long.  by  2  feet  8  inches 
wide,  and  2  feet  2  inches  high,  made  out  of  a  block  of  white  sand¬ 
stone.  Inside  were  four  urns  of  mottled  soapstone,  or  steatite; 
an  exquisitely  Bmshed  casket  of  ruck  crystal,  with  a  lish  handle ; 
and  the  remains  of  a  wooden  box.  which  had  contained  bones. 
The  urn>  were  Idled  with  a  marvelous  collection  of  gold-leaf  stars 
and  squares  with  the  impression  of  a  lion  (the  emblem  of  the 
Sakyas).  thin-plated  gold  images  of  Mahamya.  seed-pearls,  star- 
sha|xd  beads  of  while  and  pink  coral,  and  various  minute  leaves 
delicately  wrought  in  cornelian,  crystal,  agate,  beryl,  topaz, 
garnet,  und  amethyst  More  important  than  all.  one  of  the  urns 
lias  an  inscription  scratched  around  the  lid,  in  cursive  characters 
of  u  prv-Asoka  type,  which  is  thus  read  by  the  first  authority  on 
the  subject,  the  late  Georg  Hiihlcr : 

"‘This  relie-shrine  of  the  Ia*rd  Buddha  (is  the  gift)  of  the 
Sakyas.  the  brethren  of  the  Distinguished  One,  in  association 
with  their  sisters,  their  children,  and  their  wives.* 

"Mr.  Pc|»pc  generously  presented  the  stone  chest,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  objects  contained  in  it.  to  the  Indian  Museum 
at  Calcutta.  Ami  the  Government  of  India  lias  offered  tho  relics 
to  the  King  of  Siam,  as  the  royal  representative  of  modern  Bud¬ 
dhism.” 


IS  IMMORTALITY  CONDITIONAL? 

THE  doctrine  of  conditional  immortality,  or  the  ultimate  an¬ 
nihilation  of  the  hopelessly  erring,  has  obtained  consider¬ 
able  vogue  in  recent  years,  and  has  commended  itself  especially 
to  a  class  of  Christian  theologians  who  have  lx*cn  unwilling  to 
believe  in  a  doctrine  of  unending  torture,  yet  who  have  Iwcn  un¬ 
able  to  believe  that  all  licings  will  eventually  lx>  reclaimed  from 
evil.  It  is  held,  in  connection  with  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
Pall,  that  sin  has  made  man  mortal,  and  that  an  immortal  life  is 
a  gift  of  God.  "conveyed  to  mankind  only  through  the  channels 
of  the  Incarnation.”  The  leading  exponent ‘of  this  doctrine  in 
Germany  is  Richard  Rot  he ;  in  England.  Dr.  Edward  White;  in 
America.  Dr.  Hudson.  For  some  reason  tho  canny  Scotch  will 
have  none  of  it.  and  follow  the  lead  of  that  ebullient  North  Briton 
who.  in  the  midst  of  a  lecture  upon  "Eternal  Hope.”  by  Dean 
Farrar,  cried  out  wrathfully  from  the  gallery:  "That's  all  wee! 
enough,  but  gic  me  back  my  //••//.'"  The  Rev.  David  Reid,  of 
Calcutta,  sides  with  the  Scotch  and  prefers  his  hell  to  annihila¬ 
tion.  In  The  Ham  He  tie  Review (January),  lie  proceeds  to  assail 
the  doctrine  of  conditional  immortality  by  three  lines  of  argu¬ 
ment.  In  the  tir«t  place,  he  say*,  it  is  only  a  narrow  literalism 
which  can  find  any  Scriptural  supjsirt  f«>r  the  doctrine : 

"When  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  disolicdicnt  as  suffering  ‘eternal 
destruction  from  the  face  of  the  la*rd.‘  he  means  not  their  anni¬ 
hilation.  but  their  ruin  and  their  deprivation  of  all  that  makes 
far  well-being,  or  for  *  life '  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  Else¬ 
where  the  apostle  sjx-aks  of 'sudden  destruction'  coming  upon 
the  wicked  at  the  Day  of  Judgment,  and  there,  as  the  annihila- 
tioni*ts  would  themselves  admit,  the  word  docs  not  mean  anni¬ 
hilation.  for  annihilation  on  their  own  showing  docs  not  come 
until  after  a  period  of  punishment. 

"  Even  if  the  whole  question  were  to  lx*  deckled  by  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  particular  texts  and  phrases,  the  decision  could  hardly  be 
in  favor  of  the  annihilationist*.  Not  only  do  these  texts  and 
phrases,  on  which  they  lay  stress,  fail  to  bear  out  their  conten¬ 
tion.  but  there  are  others  which  point  in  a  wholly  contrary  direc¬ 
tion — e.g..  'eternal  punishment.'  'an  eternal  sin.'  ‘the  wrath  of 
God  abidetk  on  him.‘“ 

Mr.  Reid  says,  further,  that  the  doctrine  implies  an  unworthy 
conception  of  man.  for  it  puts  him  on  the  plane  of  the  beasts 
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which  perish.  Neither  docs  it  imply  a  worthier  conception  of 
God: 

"  According  to  the  doctrine  of  conditional  immortality,  all  ex¬ 
cept  those  who  arc  saved  through  Him  must  regard  Christ's  com¬ 
ing  to  the  world  as  a  positive  curse.  For.  according  to  this  doc¬ 
trine,  if  Christ  and  His  work  of  redemption  had  n«*  intervened, 
men,  all  men,  godly  and  ungodly  alike,  would,  as  the  result  of 
Adam’s  sin,  have  perished  at  death.  The  resurrection,  the  judg¬ 
ment.  the  time  of  punishment  for  the  ungodly  after  death,  are  all 
the  direct  consequence  of  Christ’s  intervention.  Through  the 
provisions  of  the  plan  of  salvation,  it  is  held,  all  arc  to  he  brought 
forth  from  their  graves.  Christ,  ns  I»r.  Salmon*!  points  out.  be¬ 
comes  on  this  theory  the  very  Author  of  the  sufferings  of  the  lost. 
Had  there  been  no  incarnation,  sinful  men.  after  a  brief  life  of 
limited  responsibility  here,  would  have  past  at  once  into  the  non¬ 
existence  which  is  of  their  nature . 

•’  Immortality  is  not  conditional.  It  docs  not  depend  on  whether 
wo  accept  Christ  or  reject  Christ.  It  rests  not  with  us  to  have  it 
or  not  huve  it.  Wc  shall  huve  it  whether  we  will  or  no.  And 
the  great  question  for  every  one  of  us  personally  to  decide  is. 
whether  it  shall  ben  boon  to  us  oracurse ;  whether  it  shall  be  an 
immortality  of  well-being  and  joy  and  peace  in  the  presence  of 
God.  or  an  immortality  of  misery  and  loss  in  banishment  ami 
ahenution  from  God." 

WAS  MARTIN  LUTHER  THE  •*  FATHER  OF 
MORMONISM  "? 

RECENT  Roman  Catholic  writer  thinks  that  modern  Prot¬ 
estants  are  inconsistent  in  their  spectacular  hostility  to 
Mr.  Roberts  and  the  doctrine  of  polygamy.  They  venerate 
Luther  and  the  fathers  of  the  Protestant  Reformation ;  yet  these 
very  fathers,  ho  asserts,  prvuched  a  doctrine  not  appreciatively 
different  from  that  of  the  Latter-Hay  Saints  ii|h>ii  this  (mint. 
"Civil  legislation,"  he  says,  "has  effected  locally  a  check  upon 
simultaneous  bigamy,  but  the  evil  is  to-day  by  no  means  confined 
to  Utah.  Its  emissaries  ure  to  Ik-  found  in  utmost  every  State  of 
the  Union  zealously  planting  the  seeds  of  Mormonism,  as  is 
ignorantly  supposed,  but,  in  truth,  the  seeds  of  Lutheranism  in 
one  of  its  most  destructive  phases  on  society."  The  writer  as¬ 
serts  that  Martin  Luther  "is  the  father  of  Mormonism,"  and  that 
neither  Joseph  Smith  nor  Brigham  Young  can  make  g«--l  that 
claim.  In  support  o|  this  assertion,  he  quotes  (in  The  Catholic 
Mirror,  December  33)  from  the  original  Latin  of  Luther's  col¬ 
lected  works  ( p|*.  iii/,  133.  Wiirtcmburg edition),  and  continues 

"  Here  wc  have  the  principle  of  divorce,  obsolete  ami  forgotten 
in  the  history  of  Christianity  for  fifteen  centuries,  once  more 
brought  to  light  and  promulgated  by  the  apostle  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  in  Germany,  before  Cranmcr  started  the  divorce  demon  in 
England.  Bill  Luther  and  his  coadjutors  in  the  dissemination 
of  the  pure  ( ! )  gospel  of  the  Reformation  did  not  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  the  trifle  of  divorce  in  their  practical  sympathy  with 
aspirants  to  the  gratification  of  unbridled  lust.  Philip,  Landgrave 
of  Hesse,  appealed  to  Luther.  Mclancthon.  ami  other  minor  apos¬ 
tles  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany  to  oblige  him  with  jK-rmis- 
sion  to  have  a  second  wife  simultaneously  -with  his  lawful  vi/e. 
The  grounds  given  by  the  applicant  were,  that  he  had  never 
loved  his  wife;  that  he  had  not  been  faithful  t<»  her  more  than 
three  weeks;  and  that  lie  could  not  abandon  the  dissolute  life  in 
which  he  lived.  For  these  reasons  he  l*egs  a  dispensation  to 
have  two  wives.  In  their  answer  these  eight  patriarchs  of  the 
Reformation  reply  thus 

"’  But  if  your  highness  be  fully  resolved  to  fake  another  wife, 
wc  judge  that  it  ought  to  be  done  secretly  ;  that  is,  that  none  but 
the  lady  herself  and  a  few  trusty  persons  obliged  to  scene  v  under 
the  seal  of  confession,  know  anything  of  the  matter.  Hence  it 
will  not  l*e  attended  with  any  important  contradiction  or  scandal. 
For  it  is  not  unusual  for  princes  to  keep  mistresses;  and  altho 
the  vulgar  should  he  scandalized,  the  more  prudent  would  under¬ 
stand  this  moderate  method  of  life  and  prefer  it  to  adultery,  or 
other  brutal  and  foul  actions.  There  is  n«>  need  of  being  much 
concerned  for  what  men  will  say.  provided  all  go  right  with  con¬ 
science.  Your  highness  hath,  therefore,  not  only  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  us  all,  in  a  case  of  necessity,  but  also  the  consideration 
we  have  made  hereupon.  We  are  most  ready  to  serve  your  high¬ 


ness.  Dated  at  Wittemberg.  the  Wednesday  after  the  feast  of 
St.  Nicholas,  1 5 3<>. 

•Martin  Luther.  'Ai»am, 

•Pmur  Meiancthon,  'John  Lemsguk, 

’Martin  Bicer,  'Justice  Wjnkorte. 

*  Anthony  Cokmn,  "Dionysus  Mki.enthkk.  ' 

"Our  fellow  citizens  of  the  United  States  will  find  in  the  above 
precious  documents  the  true  inwardness  of  ’the  Apostle  of  the 
Reformation’  and  his  equally  zealous  confreres  in  introducing 
into  Christianity,  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  full  centuries,  the 
doctrine  of  polygamy  simultaneous  (Mormonism)  and  consecu¬ 
tive  polygamy  (divorce)." 

The  Protestanl  argument  in  favor  of  divorce  was  given  in  The 
Literary  Digest  (June  10,  August  36,  1S99). 

A  "Heresy”  Case  in  Boston  University.  — The 

case  of  Professor  Mitchell,  which  has  been  causing  some  stir  in 
Methodist  circles,  apjwars  to  have  proved  so  far  a  veritublo 
boomerang  for  the  nine  undergraduate  students  of  the  Boston 
University  who  drew  up  u  series  of  charges  of  heretical  teaching 
and  proposed  to  have  Dr.  Mitchell  removed  from  his  chair.  Says 
The  Independent  (January  iS)  : 

"The  amusing  nature  of  the  charges  of  heretical  teaching, 
brought  by  nine  theological  students  in  Bostou  University 
against  the  teaching  of  Professor  Mitchell,  is  exposed  in  /.ion's 
Herald  [Mcth.  Kpisc.).  Their  first  charge  was  that  Professor 
Mitchell  "denies  the  omniscience  of  Christ.’  What  he  denied 
was  His  omniscience  when  the  Gos|ieU  declared  that  He  was  in¬ 
creasing  in  wisdom  and  knew  not  the  day  and  the  hour  of  the 
end  of  the  world.  I'ojic'n  Compendium  also  declares  that  there 
was  during  Christ's  humiliation  a  ' self-abnegation  of  divine  at¬ 
tributes*  until  after  the  ascension.  The  second  charge  was  that, 
according  to  Professor  Mitchell.  * Isclief  in  the  deity  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  not  necessary  to  salvation.'  John  Wesley  was  guilty 
of  the  same  heresy.  The  third  charge  is  that  the  work  of  re¬ 
demption  might  not  have  proven  a  failure  if  the  Jews  had  re¬ 
pented  and  accepted  llim  as  their  true  Messiah  instead  of  cruci¬ 
fying  Him;  as  if  there  was  no  other  way  in  which  God  could 
possibly  save  a  human  sinner  except  by  these  sinners  first  having 
slum  our  I-4*rcl.  /.ion's  Herald  declares  that  ’  no  hypcr-Calvin- 
isticor  Pantheistic  fatalist  ever  taught  u  doctrine  more  shockingly 
nn-Mcthodistic  than  this.’  anil  that  these  students  are  ’t*H»  heter¬ 
odox  to  he  tolerated  in  a  soundly  Methodist  theological  seminary.’ 
They  withdrew  after  bringing  charges,  and  the  university  has 
refused  them  honorable  dismission  to  other  seminaries.  They 
were  coached  to  their  action  by  some  older  preachers.  The  fac¬ 
ulty  and  the  trustees  have  unanimously  supported  Professor 
Mitchell" 

RELIGIOUS  NOTES. 

Coxtrcky  10  the  prevalent  notion,  religious  works  sell  to  u  far  greater 
estent  tlian  <Ws  lo  tion.  No  novel,  Ike  i  nfic  remarks,  lifts  ever  reached 
Ihe  sale  o|  "The  Imitation  of  t  hnst,*or  of  l*r.  Sheldon’s  “In  Ilia  Steps"; 
and  a  hundred  million  copies  Mr.  Spurgeon's  sermons  are  said  to  hnve 
been  sold.  Kven  n»w  bis  publishers  sell  twenty  thousand  copies  every 
week. 

ONI  of  the  many  testimonies  to  the  growing  spirit  ol  good  will  among 
tho^<  <>f  different  rcbgiou*  beliefs  is  nn  editorial  In  The  Hehresv  Standard 
on  the  death  of  the  famous  Brooklyn  priest.  Father  Sylvester  Malone.  The 
article  is  enclosed  in  mourning  leads,  and  refer*  to  him  a*  "a  noble  Ameri¬ 
can.*  a  'true  priest  of  the  Church  Universal."  who  “has  gone  to  his  reward, 
■  faithful  servant  of  «;<»■  and  the  kindly  hcfiicr  of  his  fellow  man.” 

A  CVHHH-S  conditi««n  of  affairs  lately  existed  in  the  town  of  ITalton-le. 
t»aie.  near  Sunderland.  England.  The  discovery  was  mude  by  the  authori¬ 
ties  that  all  the  marriage*  performed  in  the  old  parish  since  i»;r  are  of 
doubtful  legal  tv  It  appenrsthat  upon  the  completion  of  n  new  church  in 
that  vcar.  all  the  privileges  were  transferred  from  the  old  church  to  the 
new.  and  :t  wa*  «-nlv  recently  learned  that  thus  a  necessary  link  in  the 
sacred  legal  abracadabra  had  fallen  out.  A  special  act  of  Parliament  is 
proposed  to  remedy  this  shocking  desideratum. 

Til*  past  vear  has  not  been  a  good  one  for  the  Baptist.  Methodist.  Prc*. 
brier  ion.  and  Keforuied  churches  in  New  York.  All  of  them,  according  to 
their  own  records,  have  lost  in  the  membership  of  both  church  und  Sunday, 
school.  On  the  other  hand  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  tho  it  hn*  lost 
Or.  J>r  >ot(j  has  made  larger  gains  than  onr  other  religious  organization. 
Its  total  advance  in  me  borough  of  Manhattan,  accord  ng  to  the  New  York 
t\'d  (January  M.  was  The  Lutheran  Church  also  gained  in 

all  the  boroughs  •>!  the  city.  This  would  apparently  indicate — what  has 
often  been  claimed— ’.hit*,  the  llturgic  churches  are  more  udapted  to  meet 
the  needs  or  the  tastes  of  urban  congregations  tlian  are  the  non-lit  urgie 
bodies. 
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FOREIGN  TOPICS. 

DELAGOA  BAY  AND  CONTRABAND  OF 

WAR. 

HE  Berlin  lota /  A  ns  tiger,  which  now  and  then  makes  an 
effort  to  emulate  real  "yellow"  journals,  claims  to  have 
discovered  the  text  of  that  much-mentioned  secret  treaty  regard¬ 
ing  the  partitioning  of  Portugal's  colonial  possessions  between 
Great  Britain  and  Germany.  Officially  it  is  announced  that  the 
treaty  is  Still  secret.  The  semi-official  Hamburg  Correspond¬ 
ent,  however,  publishes  the  following : 

"t.  The  treaty  will  not  come  into  force  except  under  certain 
very  closely  defined  circumstances.  These  circumstances  depend 
entirely  upon  the  development  of  affairs  in  Portugal.  If  the 
Government  and  the  Parliament  at  I.isbon  agree  that  Portuguese 
finances  could  best  bo  balanced  by  the  sale  of  some  colonics. 
England  and  Germany  will  obtain  them,  having  already  agreed 
upon  the  division,  to  prevent  quarrels.  The  time,  however,  has 
to  be  determined  by  Portugal. 

"a.  Only  the  African,  especially  the  Hast  African,  possessions 
of  Portugal  are  mentioned.  That  the  West  African  colonies 
will  later  l>o  specified  is  probable.  But  the  treaty  contains  not  u 
single  stipulation  by  which  Germany  has  lost  her  freedom  of 
action  with  regard  to  the  future  of  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  or  China. 

"3.  Germany  will  obtain  the  land  to  tho  south  of  her  Hast 
African  possessions  as  far  as  tho  Zambesi.  England  will  have 
the  refusal  of  Delagoa  Bay. 

"4.  The  treaty  hus  Ikcd  confidentially  referred  to  the  St. 
Petersburg  cabinet.  '  Russia  declares  that  it  contains  nothing  at 
variance  with  her  interests." 

So  far  Portugal  does  not  seem  to  l»c  in  a  hurry.  On  the  con¬ 
trary.  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  mention  is  made  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  expedition  against  the  rebellious  tribes  of  Mozambique, 
“which  proves  that  tho  nation  which  hus  opened  this  region  to 
civilization  is  also  able  to  hold  and  defend  its  possessions."  Tho 
best-informed  F.uropean  papers  agree  that  the  Portuguese  Gov¬ 
ernment  could  not  at  the  present  time  l»urt  with  the  last  vestiges 
of  Portugal's  former  greatness,  without  incurring  the  danger  of 
a  serious  rebellion.  But  Portugal  is  in  a  difficult  position,  as  her 
territory  is  tho  only  neutral  one  bordering  on  the  South  African 
Republic,  and  England  is  anxious  to  prevent  her  adversaries  from 
obtaining  succor  of  any  kind  through  this  channel.  The  Portu¬ 
guese  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  answer  to  a  question  in  the 
Upper  House,  replied  that  Portugal  would  not  discriminate 
against  either  of  tho  belligerents.  England  certainly  cun  not 
complain.  Tho  Amsterdam  van  den  Pag  says: 

"  England  may  search  neutral  ships,  but  she  may  not.  on  mere 
suspicion,  interfere  with  the  trade  of  the  whole  world.  Th**sc 
who  ask  that  the  coast  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  be  blockaded 
forget  that  England  herself  has  declared  that  this  should  not  be 
allowed  unless  war  is  declared  against  the  nation  whose  ports  arc 
to  be  shut.  England  is  therefore  restricted  to  friendly  remon¬ 
strances.  Portugal  has  made  no  formal  declaration  of  neutrality, 
and  this  is  in  England's  favor,  for  British  ships  may  enter  Por¬ 
tugese  ports,  coal  there,  and  use  them  as  a  basis  for  her  surveil¬ 
lance.” 

English,  French,  Dutch,  and  German  vessels  have  been  stopped 
and  searched.  The  Germans  arc  excited  about  the  matter.  a*> 
no  Jess  than  three  of  their  regular  East  African  mail  steamers 
were  stopped.  No  contraband  was  found,  tho  tin-  majority  of 
English  papers  had  alleged  that  thousands  of  saddles  for  the 
Boer  army  were  on  the  Pundesrath,  thousands  of  rifles,  and 
hundreds  of  men.  Nothing  more  formidable  than  an  ambulance 
corps  was  found.  7 he  Saturday  Reviev  (London)  says: 

“Bv  the  seizure  of  the  German  liner  Pundesrath  to  the  north 
of  Delagoa  Bay  the  question  of  what  is  and  what  is  not  consid¬ 
ered  contraband  of  war  by  England  seems  likely  to  be  brought  to 
a  direct  issue.  There  appear  to  have  been  three  German  officers 
and  twenty  men  in  khaki  on  board,  nominally  an  ambulance 


corps,  an  obvious  means  of  passing  fighting  men  into  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  which  the  Boers  have  by  no  means  neglected.  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery  in  a  letter  to  The  Times  of  the  30th  December  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  reported  seizure  of  flour  and  foodstuff  cargoes  as  a 
mutter  involving  grave  issues  in  the  future  to  this  country.  Tho 
question  is  one  of  expediency  more  than  of  strict  right,  and  there 
are  numerous  precedents  for  treating  foodstuffs  as  contraband 
when  they  are  destined  to  assist  the  enemy.  If  food  is  going  into 
an  enemy's  country  it  is  easy  to  show  that  this  must  be  tbc  effect 
directly  or  indirectly.  But  this  is  not  an  argument  which  satis¬ 
fied  England  at  the  time  of  tho  Franco-Chincse  War  of  1885,  when 
rice  was  declared  contraband.  We  protested  then  and  main¬ 
tained  that  food  generally  could  only  be  so  declared  when  it  was 
clearly  destined  for  military  use.  It  would  not  be  wise  to  extend 
this  principle  in  our  own  favor  at  present.  In  the  event  of  a 
great  war  we  might  find  the  rule  which  we  had  helped  to  estab¬ 
lish  operating  very  much  to  our  disadvantage." 

The  London  Globe  says: 

■'  We  can  not  tolerate  this  use  of  a  neutral  port  ns  the  basis  or 
operation  for  the  enemy.  The  'open  door  *  of  the  Boers  must  be 
closed,  and  closed  quickly.  It  is  ns  much  the  duty  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  see  to  this  as  to  take  care  that  our  armies  are  properly 
reinforced.  The  thing  most  necessary  at  present  is  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  Delagoa  Bay.  The  country  expects  that  Lourcn^jo 
Marquez  shall  cease,  once  for  all.  to  serve  ns  a  magazine  for  tho 
Boers.” 

The  Standard  is  a  little  more  moderate.  It  expresses  itself  111 
tho  main  as  follows : 

We  would  ask  the  German  people  to  place  themselves  in  our 
position,  and  wc  arc  convinced  that  the  German  Government 
would  have  acted  in  precisely  the  same  manner  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Would  not  tho  Germans  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  obtaining  supplies  f  mm  abroad? 
Can  any  one  blame  us  if  we  prevent  tho  best  trained  officers  of 
the  world  from  joining  our  enemies  in  Africa? 

The  majority  of  Germans  regard  this  rcusoning  ns  sound  as 
regards  articles  of  war ;  but  the  Wocrmann  Line  had  informed 
the  authorities  that  no  contraband  was  on  lioard  tho  ships,  and 
the  Germans  demand  that  an  examination  of  tho  bills  of  lading 
should  be  regarded  as  sufficient.  Mr.  Adolph  Wocrmann  ex¬ 
presses  his  belief  that  trade  jealousy  is  at  tho  bottom  of  the  whole 
matter.  England  wishes  to  prevent  Germany  from  establishing 
markets  during  the  war.  The  Berlin  Vossiscke  Zeitung  says : 

"  We  earnestly  hope  that  this  question  will  speedily  bo  settled, 
and  that  the  British  Government  will  make  such  reparations  as 
the  aggrieved  steamship  company  has  a  right  to  demand.  Wo 
trust  that  at  the  same  time  the  German  Government  will  tnko  ad¬ 
vantage  id  the  occasion  to  inform  the  British  Foreign  Office  that 
we  expect  different  treatment  of  our  ships  in  future.  The  attitude 
of  the  authorities  at  Durban  is  characteristically  English  in  its 
arrogance,  and  altogether  the  manner  of  the  British  before  Dela¬ 
goa  Bay  is  likely  to  cause  Europe  to  resist." 

The  Amsterdam  l/ande/sb/ad  points  out  thnt  tho  Dutch  and 
Belgian  ports  also  arc  likely  to  be  blockaded  at  some  futuro  time 
if  the  rule  which  England  seeks  to  establish  holds  good.  The 
Kieler  Z.eitung  asserts  that  England  herself  never  conforms  to 
any  rules  which  may  seem  to  her  derogatory  to  her  interests. 
"When  Germany  complained  of  the  importation  of  arms  into 
France  during  the  war  of  1870-71."  says  that  paper,  "  The  Times 
sarcastically  remarko  1 :  *  Why  don't  you  send  your  fleet  to  stop 
it?’" 

The  seizure  of  the  ships  certainly  docs  much  to  overcome  the 
resistance  of  the  German  Parliament  to  the  Emperor's  demands 
for  a  large  navy.  Curiously  enough,  the  chief  offenders  in  this 
contraband  trade  are  reported  to  be  Britons  themselves,  and  7 he 
St.  James' s  Gazette  comments  on  that  fact  as  follows : 

"The  warning  issued  by  the  Foreign  Office  on  the  subject  of 
trade  with  the  Boers  deals  with  a  highly  important  subject.  In 
this  circular  residents  upon  British  soil,  whether  British  citizens 
or  foreigners,  are  reminded  that  they  are  not  allowed  Jo  trade 
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with  the  enemies  of  the  state  under  very  severe  penalties.  The 
necessities  of  a  jieoplc  in  a  practical  state  of  siege,  as  the  Boers 
are  now,  arc  the  traders'  opportunity.  Blockade-runners  and 
gun-runners  have  played  a  large  part  in  every  recent  war ;  but 
British  subjects  should  realize  now  that  they  must  forbid  them¬ 
selves  the  excitement  and  protit  to  be  reaped  in  this  field,  or  they 
are  guilty  of  the  1>1<kk1  of  their  fellow  citizens.  Even  as  it  is.  the 
flow  of  munitions  by  Dclagoa  Bay  affords  a  sufficiently  hard  nut 
for  our  authorities  to  crack  without  being  further  hampered  by 
our  own  traders.  In  the  Afridi  war  there  were  rumors  that  rifles 
reached  the  tribesmen  by  way  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  when  the 
Government  laid  nn  embargo  on  the  trade  a  representative  depu¬ 
tation  of  manufacturers  waited  u|>on  Ministers  to  represent  that 
their  action  hampered  nn  important  interest  in  obsolete  fire-arms. 
This  is  pure  selfishness,  anil  must  be  recognized  as  such.  Every 
British  merchant  who  now  imjiorts  a  rifle  or  cartridge  into  the 
Transvaal  is  potentially  guilty  of  the  death  of  a  British  soldier, 
and  deserves  to  be  hung  if  ho  is  caught." 

A  pretty  story,  never  mentioned  in  the  BriiiNh  papers,  ami 
never  denied,  made  the  rounds  through  the  German  press  just 
before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  We  summarize  as  follows 
from  the  Breslau  Re  hie  site  he  /.tilling: 

Not  long  before  tho  war,  two  large  German  barks  discharged 
cargoes  of  "  hardware"  at  East  London  and  Durban.  The  goods 
were  intended  for  tho  Transvaal,  were  passed  by  the  custom 
house,  and  reached  Pretoria  in  safety.  English  papers  com¬ 
plained  that  these  were  cartridges,  and  they  were  right.  But 
their  indignation  with  tho  Germans  was  groundless.  German 
firms,  it  is  true,  had  made  n  bid.  But  an  English  firm  made  u 
more  advantageous  offer.  Not  un  obscure  firm,  be  it  understood, 
but  Kynoch  &  Company,  London.  And  the  head  of  this  firm  is 
-  Mr.  Chamberlain,  brother  of  the  colonial  secretary  ^Transla¬ 
tions  niii tit  for  Tick  Litmaky  Dir.rvr. 

GERMAN  AND  DUTCH  CRITICISM  OF  OUR 
CONSUL  IN  PRETORIA. 

HE  differences  arising  between  Consul  Macnim  and  the 
Transvaal  Government  are  discussed  with  some  irritation 
by  friends  of  tho  Boors  abroad,  tho  more  so  because  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  young  Hay.  Mucrum's  successor,  sides  openly  against 
tho  Government  to  which  ho  has  been  sent.  The  Tag  ft  Zti- 
lung  (Berlin)  docs  not  sec  "what  tho  Americans  can  gain  bv 
their  attitude,  as  tho  Boers  are  not  likely  to  be  frightened  even 
by  demonstrations  of  ill-will."  The  /:.  ho  (Berlin)  says: 

"  Macrum  evidently  mado  himself  unnecessarily  obnoxious,  and 
he  started  a  row  with  tho  Pretoria  authorities  bccuusc  he  was  not 
permitted  togive  the  British  prisoners  money.  It  has  repeatedly 
been  acknowledged  by  the  English  themselves  that  the  prisoners 
are  treated  exceptionally  well.  Vet  the  American  Government 
supjiorts  its  representative.  One  can  n«*t  help  thinking  that  the 
United  States  is  anxious  to  pick  n  quarrel  with  the  Boers,  for  the 
benefit  of  England.  The  Americans  have  started  upon  a  colonial 
career  which  makes  them  dependent  upon  the  good-will  of  Eng¬ 
land." 

Tho  Pretoria  correspondent  of  the  Illutlrirle  /..Hung  (Lcip- 
sic)  relates  that  tho  Government  of  the  South  African  Republic 
showed  great  consideration  to  Macrum  until  he  wished  to  supply 
the  prisoners  with  money  in  large  quantities.  This  the  authori¬ 
ties  thought  dangerous.  Moreover,  the  President  believed  that 
it  would  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  the  two  republics 
if  the  British  Government  conferred  direct  with  the  Pretoria  au¬ 
thorities  regarding  the  welfare  of  the  prisoners.  The  Amsterdam 
Nifuws  van  den  Pag  says: 

"Mr.  Macrum  was  instructed  by  his  superiors  to  inform  Presi¬ 
dent  Kruger  that 'in  the  opinion  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment.  the  customs  of  civilized  nations  and  the  dictates  of  human¬ 
ity  require  that  a  neutral  should  lie  permitted  to  watch  over  the 
welfare  of  the  unfortunate  prisoners.  ’  Why  all  this  eternal 
humbug,  all  these  grandiose  words,  when  addressing  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  ?  As  if  the  Boers  were  less  civilized  than  other  people. " 


The  Arnktmtikf  Conran /  asserts  that  the  treatment  of  the 
Boer  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  British  is  far  worse  than  the 
treatment  accorded  the  English  prisoners  at  Pretoria.  Vet  the 
Dutch  consul  at  Cape  Town,  who  did  not  show  the  arrogance  dis¬ 
played  by  Macrum,  is  very  much  hampered  in  his  attempts  to 
assist  the  unfortunates  of  the  I'enelope.  "The  latter,"  adds  the 
same  paper,  "arc  mostly  cultured  men,  not  hirelingsof  the  lowest 
classes  ;  but  wo  do  not  hear  that  tho  'dictates  of  humanity  '  are 
referred  to  on  their  behalf  by  the  Americans." — Translations 
made  for  Tiik  Litkkakv  Dlc.KST. 

GERMANY'S  INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS  AND  THE 
REASONS  FOR  IT. 

T  requires  no  juggling  with  figures  by  German  officials  to 
demonstrate  the  prosperous  condition  of  their  nation.  Thu 
condition  is  generally  conceded,  and  the  publicists  of  other  nations 
are  commenting  upon  it  and  setting  forth  reasons  for  it.  Thus 
tho  Vienna  Frtit  Prtsse  finds  the  secret  of  German  prosperity  in 
the  national  lovo  «»f  work.  It  says,  in  substance : 

If  you  want  to  see  a  happy,  prosperous  people,  go  to  Germany. 
As  often  as  one  goes  there,  one  is  filled  with  wonder  at  her  pros* 
jierity.  Much  of  this  may  l>e  outward  only,  and  tho  microbes  of 
decay  may  bo  found  when  one  has  a  chance  to  go  doejier ;  yet  it 
is  impossible  to  believe  that  all  is  a  bright  lacquer  only.  For  wo 
must  remember  the  cause  of  this  prosperity.  It  has  been  created 
by  a  national  love  of  work  mid  enterprise  such  ns  the  world  has 
hardly  witnessed  before. 

M.  Charycr,  in  nn  article  in  tho  Paris  Figaro,  asks,  "What  is 
tho  cause  of  Germany's  power?"  and  proceeds  to  answer  the 
question  ns  follows.  In  addition  to  German  industry,  ho  finds 
that  thoroughness  of  education  and  personal  purity  arc  important 
causes.  Ho  writes,  in  substance: 

Wo  French  liavu  always  a  lot  of  phrases  to  oxplain  the  merits 
of  others  and  our  own  failing*.  This  saves  us  tho  trouble  of 
thinking.  Thus  wo  say  that  Germany  is  prosperous  bccuuso  she 
was  victorious.  But.  after  tho  battle  of  Jena.  Prussia  was  crushed, 
yet  she  went  to  work  ut  onco  to  build  tho  present  empire.  It  is 
the  German's  industry  and  energy  that  has  raised  him.  combined 
with  self-discipline.  No  body  of  teachers  know  so  well  how  to 
develop  the  best  qualities  of  tho  young  as  do  tho  German  school¬ 
masters.  Their  influence  goes  far  beyond  tho  school  into  the 
home.  .  .  .  There  is  u  noisy  set  of  students  in  Germany,  no 
doubt.  But  it  is  not  truo  that  they  kill  their  intellect  with  drink. 
They  love  their  teachers,  and  listen  to  advice.  Above  all  the 
young  German  avoids  that  destructive  companyof  women  which 
hurts  the  youth  of  France.  It  is  not  nn  exception  to  find  that  the 
liridcgroom  presents  his  bride  with  n  virgin  heart.  The  young 
German  of  the  middle  classes  does  not  regard  the  boast  of  amor¬ 
ous  victories  favorably,  and  even  his  mild  flirtations  with  the 
waitresses  are  carried  on  as  if  these  girls  belonged  to  the  best 
society. 

George  N.  Barnes,  general  secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  En¬ 
gineers.  declares  that  the  excellent  care  which  Germany  takes  of 
her  workmen  is  in  a  large  measure  responsible  for  her  success. 
He  doubts  that  the  Germans  work  longer  than  the  English  (the 
hours  being  merely  differently  arranged),  or  that  they  ure  worse 
paid.  Their  personal  comforts  certainly  receive  greater  atten¬ 
tion.  and  quality  rather  than  quantity  is  demanded,  even  in 
piece-work.  Reynolds' t  Xe:osf>a/>er  (London),  which  is  exten¬ 
sively  read  among  workingmen,  expresses  itself  in  the  main  as 
follows : 

German  work  is  preferred  to  English  work,  and  nothing  we 
can  sav  will  alter  the  fact.  It  is  better  work.  The  German  em¬ 
ployer  is  the  more  intelligent,  the  German  workman  is  the  more 
intelligent.  All  the  technical  schools  in  England  are  not  worth 
as  much  as  one  establishment  like  the  Hannover  Institute.  The 
German  workman  is  encouraged  and  assisted  to  study  at  his  em¬ 
ployer's  expense.  The  German  works  less  hastily,  but  more 
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thoroughly,  and  lie  is  not  so  much  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  his  amuse¬ 
ments. 

The  London  Times  also  suggests  that  Englishmen  are  less  in¬ 
clined  than  Germans  to  give  their  employer  good  value  for  his 
money.  Speaking  of  elerks  in  business  houses,  and  other  em¬ 
ployees  who  like  to  be  classed  above  workingmen.  The  limes 
says : 

"  We  fear  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  some  of  these  respects  a 
young  German  starts  with  a  distinct  advantage  over  his  English 
competitor.  The  standard  of  living  for  the  class  in  question  is 
plainer  and  less  expensive  in  Germany  than  in  England;  there 
is  a  stricter  home  discipline,  and  much  less  devotion  of  time  and 
money  to  amusement.  It  must  be  regretfully  admitted  that  the 
young  Englishman  who  earnestly  desires  to  master  the  work  in 
which  he  is  engaged,  anil  to  become  proficient  in  performing  it. 
is  less  typical  than  he  who  is  chiefly  desirous  to  get  through  the 
day  without  blame,  and  to  betake  liimsclf  to  his  bicycle  or  his 
football  club.  We  are  perfectly  sensible  of  the  value  of  s|«»rts  in 
any  system  of  education;  and  athleticism  is  probably  the  best 
possible  corrective  of  the  effects  of  office  hours  and  of  office  at¬ 
mospheres.  Hut  there  is  proportion  in  all  things;  and  excellence 
is  never  to  be  attained  without  strenuous  effort." 

Considerations  like  these  lead  men  like  Joxall  to  exclaim  that 
"Germany,  marshaling  her  educated  battalions,  is  preparing  for 
England  n  commercial  Sedan.  In  England  we  are  like  children 
in  u  nursery,  ‘playing  at  school.'"  The  Amsterdam  Handels- 
Had,  which  says  that  "Germany's  progress  reads  like  a  fairy 
talc  even  when  presented  by  her  rivals  rather  than  by  herself,” 
suggests  honest  competition  in  lieu  of  abuse  of  everything  Ger¬ 
man  ns  tlio  only  tonic  for  British  industry.  A  considerable  num- 
l»cr  of  Englishmen  point  out  that  the  German’s  aim  for  thorough 
work  rather  than  for  showy  success  is  likely  to  produce  astonish¬ 
ing  results  oven  in  colonial  enterprise,  ami  that  their  methods 
should  l>o  studied.  The  London  Speaker  says:  "With  great  in¬ 
telligence  ai.  V  perseverance,  tho  as  yet  with  anything  but  finan¬ 
cial  success,  tho  German  Government  is  developing  its  colonial 
estates.  Subsidized  lines  of  steamers,  of  course,  run  thither; 
colonisation  is  hojied  for  on  the  healthier  plateaus;  seeds  and 
plants  of  all  sorts  are  being  introduced  on  trial ;  and  railways  are 
being  marie,  connecting  the  interior  with  tho  coast"  Sir  Charles 
Oppcnhcinur.  British  consul-general  at  Frankfurt,  dwells  upon 
the  beneficial  effect  of  Germany's  laws  in  the  interest  of  lalsiring 
men.  Ho  writes: 

"A  disinterested  observer  will  gain  the  impression  that  Ger¬ 
man  industry  hardly  suffered  any  injury  by  the  workmen's  leg¬ 
islation.  These  laws  have  raised  the  social  position  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes,  have  strengthened  the  laborer  in  his  confidence  us  to 
tho  future,  and  have  thereby  made  him  decidedly  more  capable. 
If  German  industry  shows  any  considerable  rise,  it  has  not  been 
hindered  by  those  contributions  given  to  the  workmen;  but.  on 
the  contrary,  furthered.  The  German  workman  was  formerly 
far  behind  in  comparison  to  tho  English  workman  in  respect  of 
his  standard  of  life,  usefulness,  -und  ability.  If  this  difference 
lias  now  been  overcome,  it  may  lie  partially  in  the  severe  disci¬ 
pline  which  he  undergoes  in  the  rigorous  school  of  the  obligatorv 
army  service,  but  ulso  in  the  legal  compulsion  of  employers  hav¬ 
ing  to  increase  for  the  laborer,  in  the  form  of  subscription  to  the 
insurance  laws,  the  laborer’s  share  in  the  profit  of  the  produce." 

In  an  article  in  The  Xineteenth  Century  Mr.  Charles  Copeland 
1'crry  points  out  that  Germany's  progress  is  due  entirely  to  the 
efforts  of  her  people,  her  natural  advantages  being  of  the  m«*st 
meager  kind.  Hut  this  he  regards  as  one  of  the  best  excuses  for 
placing  the  subject  of  Germany’s  progress  before  the  British 
public.  He  says: 

“To  many,  no  doubt,  it  may  apjiear  that  wc-have  already  heard 
too  much  of  Germany.  What  more  need  we  know  of  a  country 
which,  within  recent  memory,  has  been  an  eight-days'  wonder  in 
our  music-halls,  and  which  will  be  always  ass.ici»ted  in  our  minds 
with  impertinent  telegrams  and  shoddy  goods?  Let  those  that 
think  so  be  assured  that  they  have  not  heard  the  last  of  Ger¬ 
many.  Our  relations  with  her  are  only  at  their  commencement. 


and  arc  destined  to  form  one  of  the  most  important  chapters  of 
the  history  of  the  twentieth  century." 

There  arc.  however,  some  British  pajiers  which  arc  convinced 
that  the  industrial  competition  of  the  Germanscan  be  checked  by 
other  than  industrial  methods.  The  Toronto  Telegram,  com¬ 
menting  upon  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  recent  attitude  toward  France, 
says: 

"There  are  many  Canadians  also  who  imagine  that  it  would  lie 
better  business  for  Britain  to  go  to  war  with  Germany  than  w  ith 
France.  France  is  not  acomraerciol  rival  to  be  dreaded.  There 
would  be  no  money  for  Britain  in  a  war  with  France.  Germany 
would  be  put  back  twenty  years  in  the  industrial  race  by  war 
w  ith  Britain,  and  the  results  of  the  hostilities  would  lie  to  divide 
Germany's  share  of  the  world’s  markets  between  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  war  in  the 
Transvaal  may  end  Britain’s  fighting  for  the  next  hundred  years  . 
but  if  Britain  must  fight  with  a  European  nation,  better  for 
Canada  and  the  empire  that  Germany  rather  thun  Fruncc  should 
be  the  enemy."  f  rans/a/iims  made  for  Tiik  Lithkakv  Diiibsi. 


THE  “MAFIA" 

E\V  if  any  Americans  are  inclined  to  defend,  in  cold  blood, 
the  lynehings  to  which  Italians  have  moro  than  once  been 
subjected  in  this  country.  Yet  it  is  worth  knowing  that,  even  in 
this  respect,  we  are  not  sinners  nl*>vo  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
In  France  and  Switzerland,  and  even  in  the  cold  climes  of  north¬ 
ern  Germany  (during the  buildingof  the  Kuiscr  Wilhelm  Canal), 
workmen  from  Southern  Italy  have  been  killed  by  the  enraged 
populace.  Some  explanation,  if  not  an  excuse,  is  naturally  lookod 
f«*r  in  the  character  of  those  who  have  thus  lieconic  victims  of 
mob  law  in  districts  where  Sicilians  und  Nenpilitans  arc  found 
in  large  numl>er*.  A  clew  to  this  explanation  is  furnished  by 
tho  investigation  of  the  *’  Mafia  ’’  at  present  living  carried  on  in 
Rome.  In  tho  Hamburg  Correspondent  a  writer  describes  the 
"Mafia”  to  the  following  effect : 

The  " Mafia"  is  very  old.  In  former  centuries,  when  Bourbon 
misrule  oppressed  the  Sicilian*,  its  mission  was  to  defend  tho 
weak  against  the  strong.  thej>eop!c  against  their  corrupt  officials. 
When  the  revolutions  against  the  Bourbons  begun,  the  "Mafia" 
became  a  political  power.  But  after  the  establishment  nf  Italian 
unity  its  comparatively  honest  occupation  was  gone,  nnd  it  be¬ 
came  merely  a  society  for  the  protection  of  criminals.  In  1876 
universal  suffrage  was  established,  nnd  ns  no  candidate  could  lie 
elected  without  the  help  of  the  "Mafia.”  its  influence  increased 
enormously. 

To  understand  this  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  Sicilian’s  char¬ 
acter.  He  is  by  nature  silent,  morose,  nnd  tho  tyranny  of  cen¬ 
turies  has  made  him  more  so.  He  believes  that  it  is  dishonorable 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  law.  lie  remains  silent  in  order  to  re¬ 
venge  himself  in  person.  "One  tells  the  truth  to  one’s  confessor, 
to  no  one  else."  is  an  old  Sicilian  maxim.  All  this  is  pnrt  of  the 
Sicilian  code  of  honor.  the  " omer/a. “ 

To-day  it  is  not  necessary  to  defend  the  innocent  and  the  weak 
against  unjust  judges  or  tyranny  in  Italy.  But.  like  the  rapidly 
vanishing  “  bad  man  “  of  the  Western  States  in  America,  the  nmbi- 
tious  Sicilian  has  a  desire  to  "kill  his  man."  and  doe*  not  mind 
"dying  in  his  boots."  To  become  a  real,  fine  " Mafioso, ”  you 
must  commit  a  murder  or  two.  Then  you  become  a  giovane 
•T honor!,  a  young  nian  to  l>c  respected.  The  “Mafia"  is  not  a 
close  i>rganization  with  a  written  constitution.  But  the  Mafiosi 
know  each  other  at  a  glance,  and  assist  each  other,  tho  they  may 
be  at  enmity  among  themselves.  Sometimes  one  group  of  Mafi¬ 
osi  demands  the  obedience  of  another.  If  it  is  denied  an  ordeal 
of  battle  follows.  Three  or  fournf  each  side  fight  the  matter  out 
with  daggers  and  pistols,  after  the  manner  of  bumas’s  heroes. 

After  the  foregoing,  it  will  not  lie  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  Notarbartolo  case  is  dragging  on  so  long.  Notnrbartolo  was, 
six  years  ago.  president  of  the  Bank  of  Sicily.  He  was  a  man  of 
irreproachable  character,  and  refused  to  bi-trav  his  trust.  He 
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was  murdered  in  a  railroad  carriage  for  his  pains.  Palizolo.  mem¬ 
ber  for  Palermo,  being  in  the  conspiracy.  De  Felice.  Radical 
member  for  Palermo,  describes  the  in  Hue  nee  of  the  "Mafia  "as 
follows : 

"There  arc  three  distinct  sections :  that  of  the  peasants,  the 
police,  and  the  men  in  kid  gloves.  The  peasants  are  not  natur¬ 
ally  criminals.  But  their  endeavors  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  Mafiosi  makes  them  such.  The  revolt  of  the  fasti  was  noth¬ 
ing  hut  a  revolt  against  the  '  Mafia.  *  Premier  Giolotti  at  the  time 
had  to  confess  that  theft  had  decreased  where  the  fasti  had  the 
upper  hand.  The  *  Mafia  ‘  has  so  much  influence  that  no  honest 
policeman,  no  honest  judge,  is  sure  of  his  life.  An  energetic  pub¬ 
lic  prosecutor,  asked  to  order  the  arrest  of  persons  suspected  of 
complicity  in  the  theft  of  $125,000  from  a  bank,  replied:  *  I  know 
the  culprit.  But  I  must  have  the  assistance  of  private  individ¬ 
uals.  If  1  tell  the  police,  he  escapes.'" 

According  to  the  lengthy  accounts  in  the  Gazelle  tie/  Papula, 
which  remind  one  strangely  of  the  Lcxow  investigation,  but  are 
too  long  to  be  quoted  here.  Deputy  Palizzolo  belongs  to  the  "kid- 
gloved  "  Mafiosi.  He  has  protected  everyone  connected  with  the 
dastardly  murder  of  honest  Baron  Notarbartolo.  and  it  is  only 
since  the  matter  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  northerners 
that  his  arrest  has  become  possible. 

Tho  "Mafia,"  "Camorra,"  and  other  equally  baneful  secret 
societies,  we  may  add,  flourish  below  the  Monte  Vettorc.  increas¬ 
ing  in  power  as  one  approaches  the  regions  where  Greek  anil 
Phenician,  Moor  and  Egyptian  have  battled  for  centuries  to  pos¬ 
sess  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  spots  of  tho  earth.  The  Sici¬ 
lian  differs  ns  markedly  from  the  Lombard  as  docs  the  New 
Orleans  Creole  from  tho  icy  Vermonter. — Translations  made  for 
Tint  Litrhary  Digest. 

WHY  AUSTRIA  SHOULD  BE  PRESERVED. 

HAT  tumultuous  collection  of  nationalities  which  forms  the 
empire  of  the  Hapsburgs  has  often  before  seemed  on  the 
eve  of  n  break-up.  hut  never  before  has  its  existence  been  so 
much  endangered  as  now  since  the  hegemony  of  the  Germans  is 
likely  to  become  a  thing  of  tho  past.  Europe,  however,  may  in¬ 
terfere  to  preserve  the  monarchy,  for  as  independent  states  the 
different  parts  of  tho  empire  would  be  likely  to  be  very  resiles*. 
Moreover,  Austria's  neighbors  are  not  in  a  hurry  to  become  her 
heirs.  Charles  Bcnoist.  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Maudes  (Paris) 
sets  forth  why  neither  Russia.  Germany,  nor  Italy  wishes  f«»r  the 
disruption  of  Austria.  We  condense  his  article  as  follows 

The  partitioning  of  Austria,  always  regarded  us  a  probability, 
is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  other  powers.  Germany,  indeed, 
would  obtain  a  very  handsome  addition  to  her  territory—  «»me 
■  13,000  kilometers  square  (43, 6no  square  miles],  with  9,000.000 
inhabitants.  She  would  probably  also  annex  Trieste,  in  order  to 
get  an  outlet  to  the  south.  But  the  prospect  can  not  be  pleasing 
to  tho  German  Government.  The  very  complications  which  Bis¬ 
marck  sought  to  avoid  would  then  arise,  for.  instead  of  a  Prus¬ 
sian  and  Protestant  Germany,  there  would  be  an  Austrian  and 
Catholic  Germany.  The  old  antagonism  between  Berlin  and 
Vienna,  so  baneful  in  its  effects  in  the  past,  would  lie  revived. 
Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  liecoming  more  and  more  an  Asiatic 
power.  It  can  not  be  to  her  interest  to  absorb  a  conglomeration 
of  Slav  nationalities  which  would  never  become  satisfactory  sub¬ 
jects.  Russia  and  Germany  would  have  a  much  more  extensive 
border,  and  this  would  undoubtedly  increase  the  friction  between 
these  powers.  It  is  not  to  their  interest  to  heighten  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  a  conflict.  Italy  has  still  loss  reason  to  wish  for  the  parti¬ 
tioning  of  Austria.  Italy  would  doubtless  obtain  some  territory 
inhabited  by  Italians ;  but  Trieste  would  lie  lost  to  her  for  good. 
Vet  the  dream  of  the  Italians  is  the  possession  of  Trieste.  Ru¬ 
mania  can  not  hope  to  obtain  more  than  a  few  small  settlements 
of  her  own  nationals.  Europe  without  an  Austria  would  be  any¬ 
thing  but  pleasant  It  would  contain  two  all-powerful  empires: 
Russia  and  Germany.  The  former  would  endeavor  to  monopo¬ 
lize  Asia,  the  latter  would  impose  her  will  upon  the  West. 
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Hence  every  European  country  is  interested  in  the  preservation 
of  Austria,  the  ideal  buffer  state. 

The  French  writer’s  view  is  indorsed  especially  in  Prussia, 
where  the  inevitable  increase  of  the  Catholic  Party,  attendant 
upon  the  annexation  of  the  German  parts  of  Austria,  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  desirable. —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


WILL  AMERICA  SWALLOW  EUROPE? 

HE  easy  conquest  which  the  United  States  achieved  over 
the  Spanish  forces  has  wrought  mightily  upon  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  at  least  one  Spanish  writer.  It  seems  that  all  Europe  is 
in  danger  of  being  "swallowed  "  in  the  near  future  unless  she 
takes  measures  of  protection.  Perez  dc  Guzman,  writing  in  the 
Ef\a  (Madrid),  refers  to  tho  rumor  that  President  Kruger  has 
addressed  the  United  States  to  request  its  intervention.  Suppose 
this  were  true,  asks  Scfior  Gusman,  what  then? 

Suppose  the  European  power*  permit  intervention  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States.  The  gravest  complications  would  follow. 
England  herself  would  suffer  most.  The  present  struggle  in 
South  Africa,  wc  may  suppose,  will  end  in  favor  of  England, 
whose  resources  are  so  much  greater  than  those  of  the  Boers. 
But  then.  Great  Britain  lias  not  near  her  in  South  Africa  a  colos¬ 
sal  and  powerful  empire,  ever  read)'  to  assist  her  enemies,  always 
willing  to  render  negotiations  difficult,  arming  hordes  of  semi* 
barbarous  tribe*  ugainst  her,  yet  keeping  sufficiently  in  the  back¬ 
ground  to  escape  the  discomforts  which  belligerency  would  occa¬ 
sion.  But  signs  arc  not  wanting  that  England  will  not  be  in 
future  free  from  the  influences  of  so  unscrupulous  a  neighbor, 
ever  ready  to  foster  discontent  within  her  dominions.  Her  in¬ 
terference  with  American  cargoes  disturbs  American  trade. 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  set  forth  the  ultimate  consequences 
of  American  intervention  as  follows: 

"If  the  intervention  of  the  United  States  in  the  affairs  of  South 
Africa  produces  the  substitution  of  a  North  American  protectorate 
for  that  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  not  only  Knglund  who  will  lie 
humiliated  ;  all  Europe  will  l*e  placed  in  an  alarming  position. 
We  are  blind  to  the  teachings  of  history  if  wc  can  not  sue  that 
when  the  United  States  move*  nearer  to  our  continent,  we  ap- 

K*ach  the  most  dangerous  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

oughtful  person*  arc  well  aware  that  the  new  century  will 
witness  two  great  struggles,  one  between  the  two  predominating 
races  inhabiting  the  American  continent,  tho  other  for  the  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  M's  and  the  freedom  to  colonise.  Unless  prevented, 
America  will  swallow  Europe,  according  to  the  inexorable  laws 
of  history." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


INTERNATIONAL  POSITION  OF  THE  POPE. 

HE  Dutch  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  attacked  by  the 
Catholics  because  he  did  not  send  the  Pope  an  invitation 
to  send  a  delegate  to  the  International  Peace  Congress.  The 
Minister  replied  that  this  would  have  been  done  had  not  the 
Italian  Government  objected.  The  Amsterdam  Standaard 
thereupon  published  a  series  of  articles  intended  to  show  that 
many  other  valid  reasons  should  have  prevented  the  invitation 
to  the  Pope.  Wc  condense  the  following  argument : 

The  Pope  is  no  longer  a  monarch;  that  in  itself  should  have 
been  enough.  As  a  pretender,  he  could  not  well  expect  to  hold 
the  same  rank  with  established  ] rowers.  Had  he  been  invited  to 
cooperate,  the  ex-King  of  the  two  Sicilies  and  the  Pretender  of 
Hanover  also  could  have  claimed  an  invitation — clearly  an  im¬ 
possibility.  Next  comes  the  claim  of  the  Pojte  ns  spiritual  head 
of  Christendom.  This  the  Pope  was  once,  hut  he  is  so  no  longer, 
lie  is  u»it  even  the  spiritual  head  of  the  most  powerful  govern¬ 
ments.  His  secular  influence  docs  not.  therefore,  warrant  that 
he  should  receive  the  consideration  of  a  power. 

It  should  further  lie  considered  that  in  such  cases  either  the 
secular  or  the  spiritual  authorities,  or  both,  are  summoned.  The 
Pope  can  not  pass  for  both.  But  if  his  cooperation  had  been 
asked  as  head  of  a  church,  the  assistance  of  the  head  of  300.000 
Confucians  should  have  been  invited,  as  well  as  the  head  the 
Greek  Church,  the  Moderator  of  the  Pan-Presbyterian  Council, 
etc.  But  such  considerations  would  have  been  of  little  avail. 
The  Pope  has  no  intention  to  take  his  place  among  stars  of  equal 
magnitude.  He  recognizes  no  coordination  of  churches;  he 
claims  to  l»e  the  head  of  the  one  and  only  Christian  church. 

In  the  case  of  a  purely  European  congress,  an  invitation  to  the 
Pope  could  have  been  defended  on  the  grounds  that  only  an  old 
conventional  habit  was  being  followed.  But  a  world’s  congress 
would  not  jiermit  such  excuse.  Translation  made  for  The  Lit¬ 
erary  Digest. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


VlillK  KKOK.IKIN. 


MEMORIES  OF  A  PRINCE,  SCIENTIST.  AND 
REVOLUTIONIST. 

"  T'HRRE  are  at  this  moment  only  two  great  Russians  who 
think  for  the  Russian  people,  am!  whose  thoughts  belong 
to  mankind— Leo  Tolstoy  and  Peter  Kropotkin.  Tolstoy  has 
often  told  us.  in  poetical  shape,  part  of  his  life  ;  Kropotkin  gives  us 
here  for  the  first  time,  without  any  poetical  recasting,  a  rapid  sur¬ 
vey  of  his  whole  ca¬ 
reer."  These  words 
of  Dr.  Georg  Brandcs 
at  once  direct  atten¬ 
tion  U>  Prince  Kro¬ 
potkin's  "Memoirs 
of  a  Revolutionist" 
as  a  book  of  very 
special  importance 
und  interest  Its 
chief  importance 
lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  presents  as  no 
other  book  has  pre¬ 
sented  "the  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  official  Rus- 
siotand  of  the  masses 
underneath,  of  Rus¬ 
sia  struggling  for¬ 
ward  und  of  Russia 
stagnant."  But  in 
addition  to  tho  his¬ 
tory  of  Russia  dur¬ 
ing  Kropdtkin's  life-time,  wo  get  a  history  of  tho  labor  movement 
during  the  last  half-century. 

Prince  Kropdtkin  was  born  in  Moscow  in  1843,  and  lived  the 
first  fifteen  years  of  his  life  in  that  city  "of  slow  historical 
growth."  Ho  tells  us  that  his  father  was  very  proud  of  the  origin 
of  his  family,  and  would  point  with  solemnity  to  a  piece  of  parch¬ 
ment  which  hung  on  a  wall  of  his  study: 

"  It  was  decorated  with  our  arms  -the  arms  of  the  principality 
of  Smolensk  covered  with  tho  ermine  mantle  and  crown  of  the 
Monom&chs — and  there  was  written  on  it.  and  certified  by  the 
Heraldry  Department,  that  our  family  originated  with  a  grandson 
•of  RostislAv  MstislAvich  the  Bold  <a  name  familiar  in  Russian 
history  as  that  of  a  Grand  Prince  of  Kieff),  and  that  our  ancestors 
had  liccn  grand  princes  of  Smolensk.  ” 

His  mother,  a  very  beautiful  and  cultivated  woman,  died  when 
he  was  three  and  a  half  years  of  age,  and  two  years  afterward 
his  father  married  nguin.  lie  tells  us  that  his  father  hod  “cost 
his  eyes  upon  u  nice-looking  young  person,  when  the  Fates  de¬ 
cided  another  way."  The  “  Fates  "  came  in  the  person  of  General 
TimoMeff,  the  commander  of  the  Sixth  Army  Corps,  to  which  the 
elder  Kropdtkin  belonged.  The  portraitof  this  general  is  sketched 
with  few  words:  "This  favorite  of  Nicholas  I.  was  a  terrible 
man.  Ho  would  order  a  soldier  to  be  flogged  almost  to  death 
for  a  mistako  made  during  a  parade,  or  he  would  degrade  an 
officer  and  send  him  to  Siberia  ns  a  private  because  he  had  met 
him  in  the  street  with  the  hooks  of  his  high,  stiff  collar  unfast¬ 
ened."  This  general  came  to  propose  his  niece  as  wife  for  Kro¬ 
potkin's  father,  and  his  proposition  was  accepted,  because  of 
"that  one-eyed  devil,  as  wc  used  to  call  him,  coming  himself  to 
propose." 

When  Kropotkin  was  in  his  eighth  year,  Nicholas  visited  Mos- 
■cow  and  made  the  boy  an  imperial  page.  The  next  year  an 
•event  occurred  characteristic  of  Russia  in  those  days : 

"One  night,  while  all  the  household  was  plunged  in  deep  sleep. 


rcpuoncan  tone  01  literature  muucnceu  mo  in  me 

way:  and  when  I  began  to  write  novels — that  is.  in  my  t< 

Sr  I  adopted  the  signature  P.  Kropritkin,  which  I  have 
arted  from,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrance*  of  my 


a  three-horse  carriage,  ringing  with  the  bells  attached  to  the 
harnesses,  stopped  at  our  gate.  A  man  jumped  out  of  it,  loudly 
shouting.  ‘Open  !  An  ordinance  from  His  Majesty  the  Emperor.’ 
One  can  easily  imagine  the  tenor  which  this  nocturnal  visit 
spread  in  our  house.  My  father,  trembling,  went  down  to  his 
study.  ‘Court-martial,  degradation  as  a  soldier,'  were  words 
which  rang  in  the  cars  of  every  military  man  ;  it  was  a  terrible 
epoch.  But  Nicholas  simply  wanted  to  havo  the  names  of  the 
sons  of  all  the  officers  who  had  once  belonged  to  the  regiment,  in 
order  to  send  the  boys  to  military  schools.  .  .  .  And  thus,  owing  to 
the  will  of  Nicholas  I.,  we  (Kropotkin  and  his  brother]  had  both 
to  receive  a  military  education,  tho,  before  wo  were  many  years 
older,  we  simply  hated  the  military  career  for  its  absurdity." 

From  M.  Pualain,  tho  French  tutor,  Kropdtkin  received  his 
first "  Republican  tendencies  " : 

"M.  Poulain's  opinions  about  revolutions  were  those  of  tho 
Orleanist  Framaise.  .  .  .  For  a  long  time  I  could 

not  imagine  a  revolution  otherwise  than  in  the  shupe  of  Death 
riding  on  a  horse,  the  red  flag  in  one  hand  and  a  scythe  in  the 
other,  mowing  down  men  right  and  left.  .  .  .  The  title  of  prince 
was  used  in  our  house  with  and  without  occasion.  M.  Poulain 
must  have  been  shocked  by  it,  for  ho  began  once  to  tell  us  what 
he  knew  of  the  great  Revolution.  I  can  not  now  recall  what  ho 
said,  but  one  thing  I  rcmemlier,  namely,  that  Count  Mirabcau 
and  other  nobles  one  day  renounced  their  titles,  and  that  Count 
Mirabeau.  to  show  his  contempt  for  aristocratic  pretensions, 
opened  a  shop  decorated  with  a  signboard  which  bore  tho  inscrip¬ 
tion.  'Mirabeau.  tailor.’  For  a  long  time  after  that  I  worried 
myself  thinking  what  trade  I  should  tuke  up  so  as  to  write, 
‘Kropdtkin.  such  and  such  a  handicraft  nian.‘  Later  on,  my 
Russian  teacher.  NikolAi  PAvlovich  SmirnAff.  and  the  general 
republican  tone  of  Russian  literature  influenced  mo  in  the  same 

twelfth 
never 
my  chief* 

when  1  was  in  tho  military  service." 

In  writing  of  serfdom  as  it  existed  fifty  years  ago.  Kropotkin 
reproduce*  scene*  which  Iwcause  of  their  brutality  were  stumped 
indelibly  upon  his  mind— “not  what  I  heard,  but  what  I  saw.” 
Here  is  part  of  a  scene : 

"Father  will  not  l>c  appeased.  Ilo  calls  in  MakAr.  the  piano- 
tuner  and  sub-butler,  and  reminds  him  of  all  his  recent  sin*.  Ho 
was  drunk  last  week  and  must  have  been  drunk  yesterday,  for 
he  broko  half  a  dozen  plates.  In  fact,  the  breaking  of  these 
plates  was  tho  real  cause  of  all  the  disturbance.  .  .  .  My  father 
takes  his  scat  at  the  table  and  writes  a  note.  *  Take  MakAr  with 
this  note  to  the  (ml ice- station,  ami  let  a  hundred  lashes  with  the 
birch  r<*l  be  given  to  him.*  .  .  .  Tears  suffocate  me,  and  imme¬ 
diately  after  dinner  is  over  I  run  out.  catch  MakAr  in  a  dark 
passage,  and  try  to  kiss  his  hand :  but  ho  tears  it  away,  and 
says,  either  ns  a  reproach  or  as  a  nuestiun,  *  Let  mo  alone  j  you. 
too.  when  you  are  grown  up,  will  you  not  be  just  the  same?’ 
'  No.  no.  never !  *  Vet  father  was  not  among  tho  worst  of  tho 
landowners.  On  the  contrary,  tho  servant*  and  peasants  con¬ 
sidered  him  one  of  the  best."  • 

Kropotkin  has  but  one  word  with  which  to  describe  the  military 
service  of  those  times,  and  that  is  "terrible."  Ho  say*  that  the 
cruelty  to  officers  as  well  as  to  common  soldier*  surpassed  all 
imagination. 

When  nearly  fifteen,  in  1857.  ho  was  taken  to  St.  Petersburg 
to  enter  the  corps  of  pages,  at  the  time  when  "all  Russia  awa¬ 
kened  from  the  heavy  slumber  and  terrible  nightmare  of  Nicholas 
I.’*  reign  ”  "Our  school  also  felt  the  effects  of  that  revival.  I 
do  not  know,  in  fact,  what  would  have  become  of  me,  had  I  en¬ 
tered  the  corps  of  pages  one  or  two  years  sooner.  Either  my  will 
would  have  been  totally  broken,  or  I  should  have  been  excluded 
from  the  school  with  no  one  knows  what  consequences.”  It  was 
at  this  time  that  ho  tooknoto  of  his  intellectual  development,  and 
althoan  imperial  page  and  intended  for  the  army,  yet  his  literary 
tastes  and  inclinations  were  already  determined.  He  was  at 
that  early  age  interested  in  literature,  and  he  speaks  of  the 
"wild  censorship “  of  Nicholas  I.  under  which  many  works  of  the 
best  writers  could  not  be  published. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  of  the  book  is  that  which 
deals  with  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs.  It  groups  together 
several  of  the  important  factors  that  led  to  the  great  result. 
Kropotkin  speaks  of  the  years  1857-61  as  of  rich  growth  in  the 
intellectual  forces  of  Russia,  and  tells  us  that  in  1859  or  early  in 
i860  he  began  to  edit  his  first  "revolutionary”  paper;  but  he 
called  himself  at  that  time  a  “constitutionalist,"  and  his  pajier 
advocated  the  necessity  of  a  constitution  for  Russia.  But  the 
supreme  question  then  was  the  abolition  of  serfdom.  The  Em- 
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p«rort  Alexander  II.,  was  averse  to  serfdom,  and  he  took  the  first 
ftteps  toward  its  overthrow : 

“In  November.  1*57,  the  famous  'rescript*  to  the  governor* 
general  of  the  Lithuanian  provinces,  announcing  the  intention  of 
the  Emperor  to  abolish  serfdom,  was  launched,  and  we  read,  with 
tears  in  our  eyes,  the  beautiful  article  of  Hfrzen.  'Thou  Hast 
Conquered,  Galilean.*  in  which  the  refugees  at  London  declared 
thut  they  would  no  more  look  upon  Alexander  II.  as  an  enemy. 
.  .  .  But  after  these  moments  of  general  rejoicing,  years  of  in¬ 
certitude  and  disquiet  followed.  Specially  appointed  committees 
in  the  provinces  and  at  St.  Petersburg  discussed  the  oroposed 
liberation  of  the  serfs,  but  the  intentions  of  Alexander  II.  seemed 
unsettled.  A  check  was  continually  put  upon  the  press,  in  order 
to  prevent  it  from  discussing  details.  .  .  .  The  old  nobility  cen¬ 
tered  their  efforts  in  obtaining  a  |*>stponemeiu  of  the  reform,  on 
reducing  the  size  of  allotments,  and  on  imposing  upon  the  eman¬ 
cipated  serfs  so  high  a  redemption  tax  for  the  land  that  it  would 
render  their  economical  freedom  illusory ;  and  in  this  they  fully 
succeeded.  Alexander  II.  dismissed  the  real  soul  of  the  whole 
business.*' 

And  so  matters  stood  until  January,  1861.  when  it  was  hoped 
that  something  would  be  accomplished.  But  more  than  two 
months  passed  away : 

"A  fortnight  later,  on  the  last  Sunday  of  the  carnival  (March 
5,  or  rather  March  17.  New  Style),  I  was  at  the  corps,  having  to 
take  part  in  the  military  parade  at  the  riding-school.  I  was  still 
in  boa  when  my  soldier  servant.  Ivtooff,  dashed  in  with  the  tea- 
tray,  exclaiming,  *  Prince,  freedom !  The  manifesto  is  posted  on 
the  Gostfnoi  l)vor  '  (the  shops  opposite  the  corps).  *  Did  you  see 
it  yourself?’  'Yes.  People  stand  round;  one  reads,  the  others 
listen.  It  it  freedom.'  In  a  couple  of  minutes  I  was  dressed, 
and  out.  A  comrade  was  coming  in.  'Kropotkin,  freedom!'  he 
shouted.  .  .  .  Crowd*  of  (icasants  anil  educated  men  stood  in 
front  of  the  palace,  shouting  hurrahs,  and  the  Czar  could  not 
appear  without  being  followed  by  demonstrative  crowds  running 
niter  his  carriage,  lltrzcn  was  right  when,  two  years  later,  as 
Alexander  was  drowning  the  Polish  insurrection  with  blond,  and 
'  Muravidff  tho  Hanger'  was  strangling  it  on  the  scaffold,  he 
wrote:  'Alexander  Nikoldevkh.  why  did  you  not  die  that  day? 
Your  name  would  have  been  transmitted  in  history  os  that  of  a 
hero.'" 

From  tho  life  at  court.  Kropotkin,  in  186a.  goes  into  the  army, 
choosing  ns  his  regiment  the  mounted  Cossacks  of  the  Amur. 
His  companions  thought  that  ho  was  mad.  But  there  was  a 
method  in  his  madness;  not  only  for  scientific  purposes  did  ho 
wish  to  go  to  Siberia,  but  also,  ho  reasoned,  "there  is  in  Siberia 
an  immense  field  for  the  application  of  great  reforms  which  have 
lecn  made  or  are  coming He  further  says:  "The  five  years 
I  spent  in  Silicria  were  for  me  a  genuine  education  in  life  and 
human  character.”  Ho  traveled  over  fifty  thousand  miles  during 
these  years.  At  this  point  we  quote  from  Kdward  Garnett's 
eloquent  review  of  tho  book  in  the  London  (>«//<■ at : 

"  Having  distinguished  himself  by  his  discoveries  and  explora¬ 
tions.  ho  throws  up  his  commission  in  the  army,  and  returns  to 
St  Petersburg  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  science.  In  St. 
Petersburg,  however,  the  reactionary  forces  of  the  autocracy  have 
turned  tho  tide  against  Liberalism.  Kropotkin  is  drawn  little 
by  little  to  sacrifice  his  scientific  career,  and  enter  into  the  great 
movement  of  Liberal  propaganda  which  all  intellectual  Russia 
espoused  in  tho  late  'sixties  and  early  'seventies.  lie  becomes 
a  'political';  he  organizes  with  Young  Russia  political  circles 
for  tho  study  of  the  immense  fuicial  problems  that  the  Russian 
bureaucracy,  by  self-interest  and  apathv,  year  by  year,  auto¬ 
matically  suppresses.  Kropotkin — one  of  thousands —  is  arrested 
and  imprisoned.  Ho  escapes  from  the  great  fortress  in  St. 
Petersburg,  leaves  Russia,  and  settles  In  Switzerland.  Here  he 
develops  his  political  and  social  creed  ;  he  joins  the  Interna¬ 
tional.  and  strives  to  create  throughout  Europe  new  societies  of 
workers,  organized  in  free  communities  and  trade  assixiations. 
cooperating  by  means  of  free  agreements— societies  which  would 
annihilate  the*  centralized  state  governments,  and  would  destroy 
the  existing  structure  of  capitalism  and  labor. 

"Behold  the  anarchist!  Kropdtkin  and  the  creators  of  the 
ideal  of  free  communes,  the  friends  of  free  order,  speedily  be¬ 
came  anarchists  in  the  public  mind,  or  the  f*»c<  of  all  order,  and 
the  name  they  had  chosen  helped  to  destroy  them.  It  was  easy 
for  the  governments  to  trace  every  outrage  against  society  to 
anarchist  plottings,  and  the  avowed  struggle  of  the  International 
against  modern  capitalism  led  every  government  in  Europe  to 
crush,  by  exile  or  imprisonment,  the  leaders  of  the  new  ialior 
movement.  The  laws  promulgated  against  the  Internationalists 
intensified  their  militant  defiance  of  the  state,  and  smothered 
more  and  more  their  constructive  propaganda  of  a  society  of  free 
communes  and  federated  associations  And  Kropdtkin.  the  man 
of  genius,  the  savant  of  a  new  social  order,  the  divinator  of  a 
society  that  looms  for  us,  far.  far  ahead  of  «»ur  epoch,  it  is  true. 


but  still  looms  there  ahead,  waiting  the  march  of  Europe  ;  Kro¬ 
potkin.  the  scientific  discoverer  of  new  economic  laws  which  so¬ 
ciety  w  ill  formulate  af  ter  tin-  capitalistic  epoch  is  past ;  Kropotkin, 
as  revolutionist,  was  seized  upon  by  the  French  Government  for 
participation  in  the  terrible  Lyons  strike  of  1882,  und  was  im¬ 
prisoned  at  Clairvaux  for  three  years." 


CORRESPONDENTS’  CORNER. 

"  It  the  Earth  Alive  ?  ” 

FJtier  Tin  LlTIFARY  Digest:  Recently  there  appeared  in  Tilt 
LlTl.HAKV  Moist  an  article  under  the  above  head,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  a  certain  Russian  author  advance*  the  ideu  that  the  earth  may  be  a 
living  animal  organism,  and  hia  remark*  are  in  part  quoted.  In  thi*  connec¬ 
tion  it  may  be  interesting  to  your  reader*  to  quote  the  words  that  Kingsley, 
in  hi.  novel.  "Hypatia,"  puts  in  the  mouth  ol  the  cynical  Jew.  kaphael 
Aben-K«ra  «  D  «ij): 

"And  a*  for  your  palace*,  and  cities,  and  temples— look  at  this  Cam- 
pagna.  and  Judge.  Flea-bite*  go  down  after  a  whtle-and  so  do  they. 
What  are  they  but  the  bump*  which  we  human  Ilea*  make  in  the  old  earth's 
akin?  Make  them.*  We  only  rau*r  them,  a*  flea*  cause  flea-bites.  What 
are  all  the  works  of  man  but  a  sort  of  cutaneous  disorder  in  this  unhealthy 
earth-hide,  and  we  a  race  of  larger  flea*,  running  about  in  Its  fur,  which  we 
call  trees?  Why  should  not  the  earth  be  an  animal*  How  do  I  know  it  is 
not?  He.au**  it  i*  too  big*  Hah!  What  is  big,  and  what  Is  little  ?  because 
It  has  not  the  shape  of  one.'  Look  Into  a  fisherman's  net  and  see  what 
form*  are  there,  because  it  doe*  not  speak  ?  I’erhap*  it  has  nothing  to  *ay. 
being  too  busv.  I'erhap*  it  can  talk  no  more  sense  than  we.  In  both  cases  It 
shows  its  wisdom  by  holding  It*  tongue,  because  it  moves  In  one  neces¬ 
sary  direction?  How  do  I  know  that  It  does*  Oh,  what  a  base  satire  on 
ourselves  and  our  notion*  of  the  fair  and  fitting  to  say  that  s  thing  can  not 
be  alive  and  rational  just  because  it  goes  steadily  on  upon  Its  own  road, 
instead  of  skipping  and  scrambling  fantastically  up  and  down  without 
method  or  order  as  do  we  and  the  fleas,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  be¬ 
sides.  If  you  grant,  with  the  lest  of  the  world,  that  fleas  are  lea*  noble  than 
we.  because  they  are  our  |>arasites,  then  you  ate  bound  to  grant  that  weare 
leas  noble  than  the  earth,  la-cause  we  are  its  parasites  1‘oaitivrly,  it  looks 
more  probable  than  anything  1  have  seen  for  many  a  day,  And,  by  the  by, 
why  should  not  earthquake*  and  floods  and  jwst lienees  lie  only  Just  so 
many  ways  which  the  cunning  old  brute  earth  has  of  scratching  herself, 
when  the  human  fleas  and  their  palace  and  clty-hltesget  loo  troublesome  ?" 

The  philosophy  taught  bv  the  school  of  which  //t/utia  was  the  last  and 
most  brilliant  representative  was  that  the  universe  is  instinct  throughout 
with  I  »euy  itself,  a  philosophy  epitomised  by  Wordsworth  In  the  immortal 
lines. 

"All  are  but  partsof  a  stupendous  whole; 

Nature  Is  the  body.— God  the  soul." 

AI'BIIN,  Trx.  F.  It.  Daniel,  51. D. 

The  "Chemical  Production  of  Life"  a  Delusion. 

Filter  rf  T»tr  Lit*  It  ARY  Ilio»»T  :  In  a  re«-ent  Issue  I  noticed  an  article 
entitled  -The  Chemical  Production  ol  Life."  Such  hcadlugsare  misleading 
to  manv  readers  who  are  not  suflk  lently  posted  In  the  science  of  lower 
forms  of  life,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  article  mentioned  should  have  had 
more  editoiial  romment  <«r  more  contradictory  quotation.  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  a  s.  enlist  would  claim  to  have  "produced  life  chemically  "  from 
the  facts  nr  data  there  given.  Where  l*  the  writer's  basis  for  such  a  claim  ? 
How  does  he  know  that  the  egg-  were  net  fecundated?  May  he  not  have 
simply  discovered  another  tmdeof  reproduction  heretofore  unknown  to  the 
Kchlnoderms?  May  there  not  have  tieen  in  thi*  case  a  sort  of  hermaphro- 
Uittc  fecundation,  a*  there  is  in  the  ne*t  order,  the  Polyina  .'  (irnnted  thst 
the  egg*  were  not  fecundated  hy  the  male  null,  it  seems  to  me  only  n  cane 
of  some  form  of  parthenogenesis,  as  suggested  by  on*  critic.  Granting  alt 
he  ha*  claimed,  there  t«  still  no  “chemical  production  of  life."  for  he  did  not 
create  the  egg*  nor  the  cell*  which  took  on  growth  when  given  the  proper 
medium  or  soil.  James  N.  HtiCKH am. 

PlUtr,  Mich..  December  ji. 

Flooding  the  Sahara. 

FJiter  Lm  RARV  Digist  :  <»n  page  n*.  in  “Remodeling  the  Pace 

of  the  Globe."  you  refer  to  the  old  scheme  for  flooding  the  Sahuru  desert 
by  means  of  a  canal,  sixty  mile*  long,  from  the  Atlantic.  The  project  is 
impracticable.  The  canal  could  not  possibly  furnish  enough  water  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  evaporation  in  that  latitude.  The  lake,  large  or  small,  which 
would  be  formed,  would  soon  become  a  bed  of  salt,  and  that  would  be  the 
end  of  it.  You  can  not  go  >m  evaporating  sea  water  without  getting  salt. 
There's  an  escape  for  the  w  ater  by  evaporation,  hut  none  for  the  percentage 
of  salt 

Take  the  Karaboghai  gulf,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  which 
has  an  inflow,  but  no  outflow.  Von  Itaer  hn*  calculated  that  it  withdraws 
from  the  Caspian  iwm ton*  of  salt  per  day 

If  the  Sahara  canal  were  Ij’pe rm'Hfk,  and  if  sea  water  were  fresh  and  not 
salt,  the  project  would  be  practicable.  ARORRW  Van  btimt  K. 

Cincinnati.  I>ec*mb*r  17. 

The  Nome  "  Moltiphone." 

fiJUcvef  Tlir.  LIT i R ary  DIGEST:  In  your  issue  of  December  u  you  de- 
scrit-ea  "Multiphone.”  by  M  Dussaud.  Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to 
it.  that  this  name-  was  used  by  me  early  this  year  ii&w],  and  published  in 
Tke&trnfi/fc  .Imrruan  (April  1. iSoj).  for  n  machine  using  simultaneously 
several  record  disk*  Igramophonic)  of  the  same  selection.  Of  course  it 
may  be  that  M.  I'nssaad  used  the  name  before  1  did.  but  it  seems  not. 

E.  Berliner. 

Washington. D.  C..  December 
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KOTEDSILK 


FOREIGN  POSSIBILITIES  OF 
AMERICAN  COMMERCE- 


otedsilk  Underwear 


Consul-General  Guilder  write*  from  Panama. 
November  at,  1899: 

A  decree  has  been  promulgated  by  the  Colom¬ 
bian  Government  making  the  slaughtering  of  cat¬ 
tle  and  the  Bale  of  meat  of  government  monopoly. 
It  prohibit*  all  owners  of  cattle  from  selling  meat 
cccept  to  employee*  of  the  Government,  under  a 
penalty  of  $u»  for  each  head  Bold.  Rules  and 
regulation*  are  to  follow  later.  The  reason  for 
this  step  is  the  necessity  for  an  increase  in  reve¬ 
nue.  It  1b  supposed  that  tho  order  will  go  into 
effect  at  an  early  date.  Some  American*  have 
complained  to  this  office  that  the  enforcement  of 
the  decree  will  have  the  effect  of  partially.  If  not 
entirely,  confiscating  cattle  In  their  hands. 


of  KOTEDSILK,  in  its  relation  to  even- 
s  when  we  referred  to  its  perfection  of  fit 


is  just  the  thing  for  ball-room  or  theatre  wear,  as  its  peculiar  construction 
prevents  the  sudden  chill  so  often  experienced  on  leaving  those  places. 

When  winter  is  over,  there  is  no  packing  away  with  evil  smelling 
moth  balls  or  camphor.  Leave  it  in  any  drawer — moths  won't  eat  it. 


Consul  Roosevelt  transmits  from  Brussels  trans¬ 
lation  of  a  royal  decree,  forbidding  trade  in  fish, 
fresh  or  preserved,  which  ha*  been  miaed  with 
matter*  other  than  spice*,  condiments,  aromatic 
jellies,  tho  principal  ingredient  of  which  is  gelatin 
or  gclose,  or  aubstance  produced  by  glaring,  un¬ 
less  n  plain  label  shall  Indicate  the  nature  of  the 
foreign  substance*  used.  Conserved  products 
must  have  a  laliel  showing  the  kind  of  fish,  and 
also,  if  necessury,  the  kind  of  oil.  etc.,  used.  Fish, 

•hell. fish,  etc.,  caught  with  Indian  berry 
indktu)  or  other  polsonoua  substances,  and  thoae 
inl*ed  with  antiseptics,  arc  declared  injurious. 

N’o  substance*  injurious  to  health  are  allowed  to  The  fqj|  (cl(  „/  the  law  has  be 
Iks  used.  Recipient*  containing  fish  must  bear  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  name  and  address  or  the  mark  of  the  maker 
or  seller.  It  la  further  forbidden  to  sell  or  keep 
in  tho  same  premises  with  food  products  fish  nor  *  ,,n* 

Intended  for  alimentary  purposes,  unless  these  »j. 
ate  clearly  marked  "not  eatable"  or  the  Ilk 


ON  EVERY  GARMENT 


KOTEDSILK  UNDERWEAR  CO.,  Mmbury, 

And  All  Leading  Stores. 


here  think  that  the  import 
.  Sweden,  if  OOCU  properly 
UVA-.re.io.ipeafsorhrancA.lorr.  Ml  started,  will  be  considerable,  provided  they  can 
order.  .AouM  he  *rnf  direcf  fo  «.  mode  durable,  neat  in  appearame.  safe  and  «w»y 

_  to  handle,  and  not  too  capensive.  Cab  owners, 

T  C  ^  *  especially  in  Stockholm,  are  considering  the  ad- 

/Z>C7  I)  .  visnWIHy  of  purchasing  motor  carriage*,  and  a 

fC  L JU  C'L'/  l#  ft/  short  time  ago  ihey  sent  ..pert*  to  Berlin  to 

f  study  and  namine  motor  cabs  manufactured  In 

.  ff*  Germany.  The  report  they  made  on  their  re- 

V  .p  turn  was  not  altogether  favorable.  They  said  that 

j  7|  ^  |  automobiles  which  in  catalog*  teemed  to  be 

•  ideal* of  perfection  In  reality  did  not  come  up  to 

OUR  gpH..  Csialogus  ol  Tailor •  The  chief  objection  to  the  motor 

M.deSult.  sndSkirts  in  so-  cabs,  with  accumulator*  or  storage-batteries,  was 
ready.  WepKlure  (nltsllofthe  that  they  could  not  make  sharp  enough  turn*. 

"•’I**1  to-  The  cut-  were  built  with  the  batteries  placed 

■ft  do*.  to  the  back  wheel*  The  steering  power  of 

Yffft  at  mod  wale  0*1.  No  ready-made  the  froot  wheel*  was  so  small  that  the  carriages 

cou''1  ,U,B  °°lr  ,B  ve,r  Ur*e  tarr”-  nu,k,n« 
t’jfffl ilui  <nnn.il  be  f.L>d  dseoherr.  them  unfit  for  use  on  narrow  streeta  Another 
Our  nsw  Spring  Csulogue  lilus-  inconvenience  we*  that  a*  *™>n  as  the  cab*  got  on 
I  ',*1® !  a  road  covered  with  a  layer  of  sand  an  Inch  thick. 

I^r  ■  NewSUrU  In  Urn  WMt%ri«  ihrr  »‘°pped  helplessly. 


1900 

Washable 
Dress  Goods 


At  “The  Linen  Store 


We  now  offer  for  inspection 
and  sale  an  extensive  assortment 
of  the  choicer  grades  of  imported 
of  the  type]  washable  fabrics  for  the  coming 
spring  and  summer. 


and  German  motor  cab*  alike.  It 
rti  few  of  the  carriage*  exhibited  w 
lie.  dealred— that  is.  with  room  foe  from  two  to  four 
l,,<  passenger*.  Hunting  wagons,  motor  cycles,  de- 
’  livery  wagons,  etc.,  for  sportsmen  and  business 
,pg  house*  were  plentiful ;  but  cabs  were  fewer  and, 

MV  as  a  rule,  clumsy  in  appearance.  A  German 

manufacturer  promised,  however,  to  remedy  the  I  WaiStS  and  QOWHS 
fault*  mentioned;  hut  it  i»  not  yet  generally 
■e  known  whether  the  prospective  purchasers  and 
J23  the  manufacturer  can  agree  on  terms.  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  motor  carriages  usually  demand  one 
fourth  of  the  price  for  thirty  day*’  trial:  while 
the  cab  owners  in  question  desire  free  trial  before 
purchase,  because  they  ore  unwilling  to  buy  such 
expensive  machine*  without  being  sure  that  they 
are  practically  useful.  At  present,  there  is  only 
a  petroleum-motor  carriage  and  a  light  motor 
cycle  in  Gothenburg,  both  of  French  manufacture. 

Star  OH  APPROVAL  I  believe  there  is  an  American  motor  carriage  in 
If  DeSlRtO.  Stockholm  ;  but  American  manc'acturersought  to 
“*c*or  ,  pay  attention,  o!*o.  to  the  markets  in  the  other 

hojlder-shaww,  dtfc*  of  this  kingdom,  especially  Gothenburg 
IchMsSaa1 “nd  Malmo-  ,!  would  be  o!  great  ad\*antage  for 
American  firms  to  be  represented  here  at  once.  ( 

BETHLEHEM,  PA.  Another  thing  of  importance  is  electrical  ma- 


MATERIALS  FOR 


Bicycle  and  Oolf  Suits 
Graduation  Dresses 
Church  and  Calling:  Gowns 
Outing;  Costumes 

for  riountains  and  Seaside. 

Examination  and  comparison 
are  cordially  invited. 


•ill  send  them  to  you  /nr  by 


THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  COnPANY 
119*121  Wen  1U  Street.  New  Yarfc. 


14  West  23d  Street,  N.  Y 


Headers  of  Tna  Lmuir  Dig  car  are  asked  to  men  Goo  the  pubUcoUoa  when  writing  to  advertiser*. 
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[.Tan.  27,  1900 


We  wish  to 
Mail  vc 


a  very  handsomely  illustrated  book,  “  The 
Test  of  Time."  It  will  persuade  you 
from  ever  buying  another  hair  mattress, 
and  prove  that  the  use  of  hair  is  out  of 
dale,  unsanitary,  comparatively  uncom¬ 
fortable  and  outrageously  expensive.  Our 
offer  of  THIRTY  NIGHTS'  FREE 
TRIAL  will  convince  you  that  we  have 
perfect  faith  in  .  .  . 


The  ©stermoor 


PATENT  ELASTIC  FELT  MATTRESS,  M  ^  • 

Express  Charges  Prepaid  to  any  Point. 

Vc  have  been  advertising  for  many  yean  and  thousands  of  mattresses  have  been  sold  under 

the  following  offer  and  not  ten  yet  returned  I 


and  If  It  U  not  evan  all  yon  l.av.  IIOI-KD  FOB,  If  yon 
don't  boiler*  It  to  be  the  e.|Ual  In  clonnllneas,  durability, 
mat  tree*  r»rr  made,  you  can  *et  jour  money  back  by 
laked,**  There  will  be  no  unpleaaautneea  about  It  all. 


TAKKCARKt  Don't  be  deceived  I  There 
l«  «> *  single  ti-*e  in  l he  country  llut  carries 
our  Miinu  i  almost  eeary  Mors  nuw  h*.  an  imitation 
so-called"  Kelt,”  eluih  t,  kqi<  in  Mock  to  nil  on  our 
advert  taring. 

Our  Guarantee  on  Kvery  Mattreea. 

:  ••  The  Teal  af  Timte." 


Kvta  ns  It  in.  the  increase  In  the  amount  of  United 
State*  good*  sold  here  U  something  tSoraoit, 
but  It  might  be  much  more.  If  there  li  any  way 
of  letting  our  exporters  know  that  consular  OB. 
cers  would  like  to  have  their  suggestion*  fob 
lowed  up.  the  consular  aervice  would  be  still  more 
valuable  to  the  business  interests  of  the  United 
Male*  than  it  now  is. 


Gl  !*.  F.  V.  Gltll Ml.  when  he  arrived  In  Ma¬ 
nila  with  reinforcement*,  went  on  board  the 
Olymfu  to  pay  hta  respect*  to  Admiral  Dewey. 
After  the  two  men  had  exchanged  compliments 
Dewey  said:  ‘Come  into  my  cabin,  general.  I 
want  to  show  you  my  family.”  In  one  corner  of 
the  cabin  au  a  great  pile  of  photograph*,  dozen* 
upon  dozens  and  each  wa*  the  picture  of  a  baby 
boy.  There  were  fat  tmbie*  and  lean  babies, 
pretty  babies  and  ugly  babies,  sad  babies  and 
smiling  babies.  "What  in  the  world  are  these?" 
asked  General  Greene,  somewhat  bewildered. 
-Why."  said  Dewey.  “Ifs  jn.t  the  family  of  my 
namesake*.  They  are  Joneses.  Smith*,  and  Jen¬ 
kinses.  but  every  one's  a  George  Dewey,  and 


RHEUMATISM 
QUICKLY  CURED 


In  an  article  contributed  to  the  London  Lancet, 
a  Philadelphia  phyatclan  says:  “  Tartarluhlnn 
has  given  me  results  beyond  all  comparison  supe¬ 
rior  to  sny  preparation  which  I  have  tried.  The 
promptness  cf  Its  action  Is  In  many  cases  aston¬ 
ishing.  a  subsidence  of  distressing  symptoms 
quickly  following  the  administration  cf  three  doses 
of  five  grains  each,  taken  four  hours  span  In  a  half 
pint  of  water  cn  a  reuaonably  empty  stomach.  The 
use  cf  the  preparation  In  the  quantities  named  has 
sufficed  In  sli  cases  so  far  treated,  about  twenty  In 
number,  to  practically  cure  the  disorder,  tempora¬ 
rily  at  least 


Wf  TlMO  Pater.,  the  Chinese  minister  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  is  a  social  favorite  because  of  his  genial 
humor  and  companionable  ways.  At  a  little  din¬ 
ner  the  other  night  he  had  to  answer  a  toast.  He 
began  with  a  complimentary  allusion  to  American 
ways,  but  said  there  are  a  few  things  about  Orien¬ 
tal  civilization  superior  to  onr  own.  There  had 
been  some  wretched  weather  that  week,  and  he 
turned  to  Wiilts  Moore,  the  weather  bureau  chief, 
who  sal  close  by.  “For  instance."  he  said,  fierce¬ 
ly,  *•  we  in  China  would  long  ago  have  cat  off  this 
young  man's  head."  It  dazed  the  company  for  a 
mincte.  bnt  they  soon  grasped  the  playful  alln- 
sion  to  the  weather-maker,  and  roundly  greeted 


Regular  package  $1.00. 

Of  all  druggists  or  post-free  by  mall. 
Pamphlets'  with  Testimonials  FREE. 


ThisPEERLESS  Q 

FIREPLACE  == 


McKesson  &  robbins. 

9$  Fulton  Street.  .  .  New  Y« 

Sout  Acuns  ro* 

THE  TARTARLITHINE  CO 


Bcaatifa!  quAitrr -nawnl  OaV  or 
fUrch  Mantel,  imW.irgT lie *nd 
Orate.  Regular  ftire,5  fe«t  wide, 
4  feet  8  inche*  high.  Catalogue 
of  ?S  ether*.  THE  PEERLESS 
MANTEL  WORXS.CHICAGO.ILL 


chincry  in  general,  which  will  be  in  gseat  demand 
us  soon  as  the  people  have  fully  learned  the  voice 
of  their  numerous  waterfalls.  A  large  electric- 
power  plant  will  soon  be  built  at  TrolIhAttan; 
electric  railway*  and  tramways  are  being  planned 
for  Gothenburg,  I.und,  Bjerrdd,  and  JOnkOping. 
In  this  line,  a*  in  everything  else,  the  Germans 
are  always  watchful ;  they  pay  close  attention  to 
details,  and,  if  necessary,  send  experts  here  to 
study  plans,  etc.,  whereby  they  greatly  increase 
their  chances  to  introduce  machinery.  If  it  if 
not  practicable  for  Americans  to  do  likewise,  they 
could  possibly  employ  active  agents  to  represent 
them  here.  Electric  -  motor  carriages  are  pre¬ 
ferred  for  city  traffic.  Those  with  benzin  mo¬ 
tors  are  said  to  be  noisy  and  to  emit  offensive 
gases. 


Consul  G oding  of  Newcastle.  X.  S.  W  ,  write# 
November  i,  i  *>,, : 

I  am  making  every  effort  to  introduce  American- 
manufactured  good*  into  this  consular  district. 
A  few  years  ago,  no  American  manufacture* 
could  be  seen  In  this  city,  but  now  they  are  dis¬ 
played  in  the  various  shop  windows  and  are  well 
liked.  Some  time  ago  I  arranged  to  have  a  speci¬ 
men  shotgun  sent  here,  having  given  the  be»t 
hank  references.  A  sale  of  perhaps  thirty  of  the 
highest-priced  gun*  might  have  been  made  if  the 
specimen  had  been  sent  and  had  proven  to  be  as 
represented,  but  it  never  came.  At  another  time 
I  sent  an  order  for  about  |i,m  worth  of  rubber 
goods  to  an  American  firm,  but  ray  letter  remains 
unanswered.  An  order  for  i<n,o»  envelope*  re¬ 
main*  open,  because  the  manufacturers  have 
failed  to  reply  to  letter*  addressed  to  them.  It  is 
decidedly  disheartening  for  consuls  who  are  try¬ 
ing  their  best  to  bring  American  good,  to  the 
attention  of  local  business  men,  to  And  their  efforts 
fail  because  of  the  lack  of  interest  at  home  It  la 
ull  the  more  discouraging  when  the  main  portion 
of  letters  received  by  consul*  are  inquiries  made 
by  these  firm*,  who  later  fail  to  second  our  efforts. 

lliirpor  s  Kami  Annual  for  11*00. 

This  popular  catalogue  it  more  attractive  than  rnr,  la 
a  psitirulazly  dainty  cov«r  lor  !•»»>.  •  if  particular  tnt*r«*t 
is  III*  new  tv  time  |i«  meal  giving  ”  a  plain  talk  “  a.  to 
the  icUlivu  value  for  different  purpows  of  sll  vaiietles  of 
vegetables.  "  New  Creation*  ’'of  intzinaic  merit  are  of- 
fere.l  in  both  vegetable*  and  Mower,.  Altogether  the 
lulalogue  shows  most  painstaking  care  in  the  effort  to 
"  tell  the  plain  truth  about  seeds  "  as  proved  at  Foedhook 
Farm*,  tlie  largest  trial  grounds  in  America.  It  mil  he 
mailed  free  to  any  of  our  reader*  who  mention  this  paper 
when  writing  to  the  publishers,  W.  Alice  Burpee  lit. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


*  ft.  A  Ins.  wide,  is  lb*, 
j  ft.  wide.  >,  lb*.  -  - 

*  ft.  A  ins.  wide,  is  lb*.  . 

4  ft.  wide.  *o  lb* . . 

4  ft.  A  ins.  wide.  «s  lb*.  ...  1.VOU, 

Mad*  la  two  parts,  SOr.  extra. 

Aeesrl  f.—lwy  far  our  . 

OSTERMOOR  &  CO..  119  ELIZABETH  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 

Wc  have  cushioned  tt.OU  churches.  Send  l<*  book, "  Church  (  ushlons." 


Moller’s  Oil 
is  different 

from  other  cod  liver  oils,  as  it  is  never  Hold 
in  hulk.  It  is  Inttled  when  manufactured, 
thus  passing  direct  to  the  consumer  without 
the  possibility  of  adulteration.  Each  bottle  of 

Peter  Holler’s 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

lienm  on  the  label,  in  perforated  letters,  the 
date  of  manufacture,  so  that  the  purchaser 
may  always  insist  on  having  oil  of  the  latest 
season's  production,  and  know  that  he  is 
getting  it. 

Moller's  Cod  Uver  Oil  Is  put  up  only  In  flat, 
oval  bustles,  and  Iwsts  our  name  as  sole  agents. 

Schlrffelln  ft  Co.,  New  York. 
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"Por  giving  ineffectual  advice  for  deafness,  one 
guinea." 

"Por  attempting  to  draw  out  the  stump  of  a 
tootli,  one  guinea." 

"For  telling  him  that  he  wss  no  more  ill  than  I 
was,  one  guinea." 

"For  nothing  that  I  know  of,  csccpt  that  he 
probably  thought  he  did  not  pay  me  enough  last 
time,  one  guinea." 


Then  Yos  Will  B«  Interested  In  This  TnMe. 

rU  intended  lor  Duplicate  Whist.  In  the  lllustrs- 
ttoo.  the  large  Cut  i»  the  table  set  up  lor  u*e.  The 
small  disk  is  the  picket  lc.r  holding  the  cards.  It  Is 
lactraed  to  the  bottom  of  the  table  and  revolves.  1  lie 
dot  oe  the  margin  show,  the  s|».ng-h.ch  controls  it. 
At  the  side  u  the  table  folded  The  pocket  holds 
sisteen  d«ks  .d  cards  There  are  sixteen  hands  and 
each  pnver  has  lour  leads .  Alter  placing  a  lynd.  Cards 
are  replaced  m  tire  pockets  and  by  touching  the  spring, 
a  ae.  hand  is  before  each  player.  The  advantage, 
over  irayi  are,  no  lost  cards,  no  error*  and  a  place  on 
-toch  to  play.  The  table  Is  made  in  oak  or  mahogany 
and  u  a  handsome,  substantial  piece  of  lunulure. 
Price  lor  one  table.  *•  <0.  to'  «*>"«  «»«•»  *°  000 
address,  #iS.co,  delivered  Iree.  Send  for  circular. 

0E0.  H.  RICE,  -  Qrecn  Bay,  WU. 


Amos  J.  Sledge  and  Thomas  W.  Hammer  are 
«ha  names  of  the  editors  of  a  Western  newspaper 
whose  motto  Is.  "Nothing  but  sledge-hammer 
blows!"  Georgia  once  had  two  editors.  Prank 
Stanton  says,  whose  names  were  Hay  and  Oates, 
and  they  look  both  on  subscription. 


M.  Gaston  Rol'tihc,  a  well-known  French 
writer,  has  just  been  received  by  Queen  Maria 
Christina  of  Spain,  and  his  impressions  of  the 
Spanish  royal  family  have  been  sent  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  Morning  /to/  by  its  Paris  correspondent.  The 
Queen  Regent  received  the  journalist  in  the  Urge 
red  drawing-room,  and  presently  the  young  king, 
Alfonso  XIII.,  and  his  sisters  entered.  "The1 
young  king,"  says  M.  Koutier.  "is  no  longer  a 
weakling.  There  la  plenty  of  strength  in  his 
lingers,  as  I  found  out  when  he  grasped  my  hand. 
•See  how  tall  and  well  he  is.'  said  the  queen.  *1 
am  very  pleased  with  him.  He  Is  industrious  and 
a  good  boy.’  In  fact,"  continues  the  writer,  "the 
young  monarch  is  no  longer  a  child.  He  >■  tall  for 
hla  age,  well  developed,  and  has  a  good  healthy 
color  in  his  face.  Ills  eyes  are  quick  and  latelll- 1 
gent.  He  looked  me  straight  in  the  face,  as  a  king 
should,  without  pride,  but  without  embarrass, 
meat.  Ho  la  much  better  looking  than  he  appears 
in  his  portraits.  Ho  wore  the  uniform  of  an  In¬ 
fantry  cadet,  with  a  little  Golden  Fleece  at  his 
throat,  and  from  time  to  lime  hla  Angora  toyed 
carelessly  with  his  military  cap.  The  youthful 
monarch  Is  accustomed  to  all  bodily  exercise*. 
He  rides  on  horseback  every  day,  sometime*  ta- 
king  out  five  or  *U  different  horses.  He  practise* 
in  the  gymnasium,  and  has  already  had  several  | 
tumbles  in  trying  to  li-urn  too  quickly  to  rid*  the 
bicycle.  He  speaks  Prench,  Knglish,  and  German 
well,  and  la  well  up  In  Latin.  The  young  king  1 
rUe*  at  seven  o’clock  all  the  year  round,  and  hia 
lime  la  fully  occupied.  From  l:jo  to  io  a.m  he 
studies,  one  day  In  Knglish  and  the  neat  in  Prench  ; 
at  io  A.M.,  a  riding. lesson  Is  taken  :  from  eleven 
to  noon  lessons  in  physics,  chemistry,  geography, 
or  military  tactics ;  at  noon  comes  luncheon  with 
the  professor  on  duty  and  on*  of  the  generals  who 
direct  the  studies;  from  1  to*  I'M.  comes  German 
conversation  or  the  drawing  class,  thereafter 
rhetoric,  poetry,  and  universal  history.  The  king  I 
is  very  fond  of  history  and  geography,  home- 
times  his  majesty  goes  riding  with  the  queen 
regent,  and  thrice  weekly  he  drills  with  other 
boys  of  his  age.  The  king  dines  at  seven  o'clock 


Poe  sale  by  Stationer,.  Drain*  in  Artists'  Material*  and  PhoiofTS|«lile  SuppUe* 

Crowell  *dhcsiTfl»  *oMting and  Binding  Tape 

«**•.  —4  11*4,  Chip/  v.  Q-lcH,.  *"<<*.  Stcwrolg.  Book,.  I  mg  roll'll, 
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CARTER,  RICE  i  CO.  I  Corporation »,  246  Dovonihlro  St.,  Booton,  Matt. 
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GEMKKAL  Lawton,  according  to  the  Chicago 
Journal,  never  wearied  of  repeating  the  following 


RELIEVES  PAIN 
CURES  DI8EASE 


ELECTRICITY 


If  You  are  Tired 
Cse  Horsford'a  Acid  Fhosphate. 
Dr.  M  H  H.-.v,  New  York.  '■  WV 
rtely  tired  our  by  prolong'd  wakefulness  and  o» 
s  of  the  greatest  value  to  roe.” 
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READY  REFERENCE  SCRAP  BOOK 


For  Newspaper  Clippings. 

CAPACITY  35,000  ACATE  LINES. 

Sl.e  of  Seek.  4  l-»  1  M  l-»  Indie* 

A  PERFECT  INDEX  PLAN. 

A  SCRAP  IS  FILED  to  pa-ine  the  top  containing  the  camioo 
tle.wgh  a  .Io.  from  the  luck  ..I  thcT.al  and  atta.hlng  it  to  the  In* t 
ordete  -huh  to  gummed  Tto  «apti<*  ak*e  **v—  up*  the  Wat 
and  iad«*e.  the  article  The  body,  -hah  remain.  m  tto  hark,  to 
read  to  lor-mg  the  leal  over  and  un  to  the  dot  through  whkh  It 
promote*  Tto  In*"*’  ar.  of  fine  linen  *i«k,  and  the  binding  of 
ctorh  .utotaatially  put  together. 

THIS  SMALL  BOOK  -ill  file  tt  .liiqsng*  (from  one  Inch  to 
on.  column  to  le*g*|tO  the  pagr.  and  ukr*  the  place  of  the  u.ual 
large  vidua*.  One  «d  the  few  no.eltw*  worth  investigating. 

At  stationer*  or  by  mail.  $1.00 

r ntag,  itamfi  rtttivtJ 

CHARLES  ELY,  -  56  Warren  Street,  New  York 


"*  Savings  Life  H88Uranc<,  - 

Sc5c*ef> 

y*  Edward  W.  ton,  Pr**ident.  Ky 

J*  The  Best  Company  for  Policy-holders.  J* 

INVESTIGATE  ITS  SPECIAL  BOND  POLICY. 


Readers  of  Th*  Lituuit  Dinar  are  asked  to 


WANTED. 

energetic  men  to  rrpraeot  u*  In  Eastern, 
Southern  Stale*.  Weekly  salary  or  comma- 
Make  application  by  letter,  giving  reference, 
age.  and  previou*  occupation . 

DODD.  MEAD  A  CO..  -  Now  York -Chicago, 
writing  to  advertisers. 


•lory,  which,  he  said,  illustrated  the  Irrrpres-.  .b!r 
good  humoi  of  the  negro  so  tier 
"The  night  of  the  El  Coney,"  said  the  general, 
“when  my  division  wu  m*r-  hing  hack  t  •  Ki  l‘av. 
to  take  np  a  new  position  the  next  morning,  I  w  ■>» 
Bitting  with  Major  G.  Crei-  -.t  on  Wet '  or- 

general  of  my  staff  and  one  .  f  the  p;u«kie»-.  :-.en  I 
know,  at  the  side  of  the  road.  The  tr  ee  were  ft! 
ing  past,  and  we  watched  then:.  thr>  neret  re  ! 
out  but  full  of  ginger.  The  day  was  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  dawn  when  we  h  irJ  some  one  ■■  nung 
down  the  road,  talking  at  the  tup  of  lungv 
Ho  talk  and  laughed  and  laughed  and  talked,  and 
the  men  with  him  were  liter. ng  .at 

"  *  Here  come  the  colored  troops,"  said  Webb,  and, 
sure  enough,  the  Twenty-fifth  infantry  came 
along.  The  man  who  was  doing  the  Ui a 
aix-foot  corporal;  he  carried  two  guns  and  two 
cartridge  belts  loaded  full,  <:i  1  the  ::.un  t  -a  hum 
the  extra  gun  and  belt  belonged  *  >*  limping 
along  beside  him.  The  tall  corporal  was  weighed 
down  with  his  blanket  and  l.irru.  «  it  :  i  - 
arms  he  carried  a  dog,  the  mascot  of  his  ormpun> 
•"Here,  corporal,*  said  Wet  -didn't  >  .i  ..ar-ti 
all  last  night?'  'Yes,  sir,’ said  the  corporal,  try- 
Ing  to  salute.  'And  didc  t  you  fight  all  day." 
'Sure,  sir.'  'And  haven't  yon  been  marching  ever 
since  ten  o'clock  to-night?'  'Yea,  sir,'  sa  1  the 
corporal.  'Well,  then,’  eh. iuted  Webb,  'what  in 
thunder  are  you  carrying  -.hat  dog  for*'  'Why, 
boss,  Ihe  dog's  tired,' was  the  rep  s  Weld.  .1 
rolled  over  In  the  dirt  and  laughed  and  cried  !ik> 
a  boy." 


JULM  YERKg  lives  at  Amiens,  Tran,  e  I  hr  fa 
mous  story-writer  is  nearly  seventy  ne.  h 
carries  with  ease  the  burden  of  h  .  year.  He  In 
lieves  In  work.  An  interviewer  re.  enily  cmpll 
monied  him  upon  his  active  c ,  whereu|  .  o  he  mad 
reply  i  "You  have  no  cause  to  pn.  ,r  me.  Work  k 
to  me  thesourceof  the  only  true  happtne»<  Wi - 
1  have  finished  one  of  my  t-  Ws  I  am  unhappy  un 
til  I  have  begun  another.  Idleoe..  ;«  torture  i 
me."  Jules  Verne',  dally  life,,  .arefull-  plat.:,.. 
out.  He  I*  upat  dawn,  write,  until  eleven  o'tb.V 
and  after  lunch  repairs  to  n  r<  .  .c  room. 

Whence  does  Jules  Vorne  '.i>-  hl»a>d  e.  t..  ,.n. 
by  what  process  does  he  pnttl.eiri  inhsnd  Hr 
not  hesitate  to  satisfy  his  nterv  '  wer  .  t  . 
on  this  point :  "  IWt  think  fur  a  m.  m  •  ,ut  nr 
work  Is  easy.  It  costs  me  a  con.ideraMe  efl..- • 
write  and  rewrite  my  bool  •  several  t  <-•  i - »  . r 
I  put  them  Into  the  printer's  hands."  He  »> 
his  visitor  a  manuscript  In  ■  nr.e  ..f  «  .«-»ut:on 
Each  chapter  was  weighted',  with  nuruer-  ..  r  ■ 
relative  to  the  character  of  -.he  peru  nugc.  .  id  u 
tho  dialog;  after  which  he  corrected  *  i'i  . 
pencil.  This  then  served  asa  rough  sketch  to  t. 
rewritten. 

M.  Verne's  library  Is  described  a*  “strictly  f. 
use,"  and  well-worn  copies  si  su- h  Intellects* 
friends  as  Homar,  Virgil,  MonUigne  and  .shake 


What  we  know 

about  Seeds 


Is  told  plainly  In 

Burpee's  Farm  Annual  for  1900 

the  "onlv  salesman"  of  tho  largest 
.null  M£f  trade  in  U.e  world.  A  |*£ui 
eard  addressed  to 

W.  Atlee  Bor  pee  *  Co.,  Philadelphia, 

•  III  bring  a  copy  by  first  malL  It  con- 
tains  several  new  feature#  for  1W0 and 
l(‘ll»*boul  tli9  woDdtrfUliuooeMoftho 
llorpce  FrrmlPtii  which  arr  acalfi 


Brain  Workers 

Business  men  and  students  require 
a  food  which,  while  of  the  very  high¬ 
est  nutrition,  is  palatable  and  easily 
digested.  Mind  and  body  are 
accounted  entirely  distinct.  Yet, 
that  which  best  nourishes  the  one  is 
the  best  aliment  for  the  other. 


Cream  of 
Wheat 


chiefly  gluten  phosphates,  Is  the 
ideal  food  for  this  class  of  people. 

A»k  your  grocer  for  our  booklet  which  tell*  W  >  :c.*’ 
many  dainty  and  hearty  way*  of  cooking  it. 

I  t _  _ _  if 

Cream  of  Wheat  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


“First-Class  Railroad  Stocks 


=1 

■d  to  President  .McKin-  plan 

for  the  painting,  wblrb  "  u&na 


rand  other  listed  securities  if 
bought  on  our  Instalment 
plan  will  yield  more  than  the 
usual  rates  of  dividends.  .  . 

Strong  &  Co.,  1  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


writing  to  advertisers. 
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The  Year  1899 

was  one  of  marked  progress  in  the  history  of 

The  Prudential 

recording  vast  increases  in  all  departments  of  the 
Company’s  business:  Assets,  Income,  Surplus, 
Payments  to  Policy  Holders.  Policies  in  Force  have 
been  increased  to  over 

3,500,000 

and  Insurance  in  Force  increased  to  over 

$500,000,000.00 


Life  Insurance— Both  Sexcs- 
Ages  1-70 

Amounts  $15  to  $100,000 
Write  foe  PArilcoUrs 

THE  PRUDENTIAL  I 
INSURANCE  CO.  / 
OF  AMERICA  / 


JOHN  F.  DRYDEN 
President 

Hom«  Offtcv, 


Densmore  Typewriter  Co 


Compulsory  K»Mm.  -'Whet  do  you  think 
th«  Automobile  eras*?-  "Grant  (bin«c !  I  nev 
took  >o  much  etcrciau  before  in  all  my  I  Mr 
-Why.  how  can  you  eiercMe  la  an  automobile 
-I  iWt ;  but  I  have  to  croae  the  etreet  onto  In 
while. --tWAcr'i  MVrd/r, 


Uke  a  Window  Haah  Say,  n 
four-year- old  PloeaW,  who  had  eat 
ately  of  the  ChtUtmaa  dinner;  "m 
llko  the  window  sash."  -  Why  I.  It. 
the  mother.  "Ilecauso  lt*a  all  arou 
replied  Flo-lr.-fWj^/^j  AVveeV. 


Keernltlng  for  the  Traaeeaal.-KrcRt'lTINO 

OrriCIR  ;  -I’m  afraid  you  are  not  araart  enough 
foe  a  cavalryman  We  want  men  who  can  ride 
right  over  everything.  If  neceavary." 

Arnica*  r  :  "That 'a  all  right,  air.  I’ve  been  a 
London  cab-driver  for  aeven  year.  y'—tW/tr'i 
IVnktj. 


Burr's  Patent  Indexes 


How  He  Hared  III.  Shin  -* Show  me  a  prize- 
fighter,-  aaid  the  long-haired  man  ai  he  leaned 
againat  the  bar,  “and  IH  abow  you  a  loafer."  *!• 
that  *o‘“  eiclaimed  a  burly  fellow  behind  the 
atovc,  jumping  to  hia  feet.  "Well,  I’m  a  prlre- 
fighter  aee>"  "Of  courae."  aaid  the  other  aa  be 
backed  toward  the  door,  "and  I’m  a  loafer. 


A  Clever  Definition. -Michael  Joeeph  Rarer, 
the  poet,  was  appointed  n  police  magistrate  in 
Dublin.  An  Irisb-Americaq  was  brought  before 


ONE  HUNDRED 

copies  of  a  letter,  piece  of 
®u*k,  drawing,  or  any  writ* 
ioc  can  be  made  on  a  Lawton 
Simplex  Printer.  No  wash, 
■ng.  No  welling  of  paper. 
Seod  for  circulars  and  samples 
of  work.  Agents  wanted. 


HE 

\  \  OTA 

* 

>  T 

/ 


GIVEN  WITH  EVERY 


Collar  Button 
Insurance  [j 

GIVEN  WITH  EVERY 

l^REMENTZ 

One-Piece  Collar  Buiioq 

Made  of  One  Wee®  of  Metal 
Without  Seam  or  Joint . 

You  get  a  nr*  one  without  charge  la  owe  of  accident  of  any 
Um4.  H~1  lor  Lndlea'  HhlrfcWulat.  and  Children* 
Drewwa.  The  Htory  of  n  Collar  Hutton  gir,sa)l 
prtkulan.  Postal  ua  I  or  It .  All  Jrw.len  mII  K  cement. 

KREMENTZ  &  CO,  ti  Cbesloul  Si..  Ntwerk.  N.  J. 


Keep  Your  Head  Clear 

by  using 

Capsules  Sanltaries 

SAFE  SURE-EASY 

Cure  for  Catarrh. 

Prepared  from  the  prescription  of  so  rmlneot  phy.ldan, 
iu  merit,  have  h«*n  teorrd  by  it.  aucceu. 

A  quick  and  reliable  relief  fur  t  old  In  the  Head  sod  an 
atwolutely  Sure  Cure  and  Preventive  lor  all  form*  ol 
Catarrh. 

The  treatment  it  for  and  eomomkal. 

Put  up  In  capaulev,  and  will  keep  Indefinitely. 

Boa  (ro  days’  treatment  i  91.00. 

Free  aample  Capauleu  by  addreealng 

CAPSULES  SANITARIES  CO., 

D«pt.  a  7®7.  77  Jncknnn  St..  Chicago.  III. 
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I  POOR  CHILD!  | 

wyed  bcfoc®  ill  arc  com,  '1  be  tioook  is  (bit  # 

franklinlDills  Flour 

AFINEFLflURQFTTIE  ENTIRE  WHEAT 

J  >  alt  ih«  is4  fldosnJ  ptopsvtiti  J 

5  If  your  children  ar«  ifwlin»d  |ok<T«d(aj(d  X 
W  Mdh,  b«  especially  ivn  tuiuc  this  flour.  # 
r  If  your  pwn  duo  not  have  it,  ns4  o»  hit  V 
d  name  and  your  order — we  will  we  that  you  are  A 
i  »up|di«d.  Booklet  Free  lor  the  asking. 

T  The  Genuine  be  in  our  Label  ard  It  made  only  hy  J 

J  FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO.,  i 

a  LOCKPORT,  N.  Y.  d 


NUTS  AS  FOOD. 

Wo  have  little  Idea  in  thU  country  to  what 
a  considerable  extent  the  nut  is  u»r.l  for  food 
in  a  few  foreign  land*.  Nuts,  when  properly 
prepared,  are  very  nutritious  and  fattening, 
containing  certain  f«*od  elements  that  make 
them  a  very  desirable  article  of  diet.  With 
moat  people,  however,  they  are  hard  to  digest, 
and  cau»e  distress  after  eating. 

The  Sanilua  Nut  Food  Co.,  at  71  Washing¬ 
ton  Ave.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  ha*  discovered 
u  unique  process  whereby  nuts  are  manufactured 
into  a  score  of  dainty,  delicious,  and  nutritious 
foods,  easy  of  digestion  and  assimilation  by 
the  weakest  stomach. 

Sanitas  nut  foods  mark  a  new  era  in  food 
elements,  and  are  liecoming  the  most  j».pubi 
prepared  foot  Is  on  the  market. 

One  of  these  delicious  new  foods  U  Protose, 
a  vegetable  meat  containing  25  per  cent,  more 
food  elements  than  beef,  a  food  that  the  dys- 
peptic  and  rheumatic  can  eat  and  relish  with 
no  fear  of  the  ills  that  follow  when  one  suffering 
front  these  disease*  eats  flesh  foods.  Six  cents 
sent  to  the  maker  will  secure  a  sample  can  free. 


1—4  l|(  A  I  ill  -Tire  Philippine  debate  U  continued  in  the 

!  .  I  I  1-  J  f-\  I  .111  .  Senate  ;  Senator  1’eltigrew’a  amendment  railing 

.  for  the  President's  instruction,  to  the  peace  com- 
missioners  ts  tabled  by  a  vote  of  «■  to  10. 

/T¥  T  |  Catarrh  -Secretary  Long  and  Rear-Admiral  Bradford 

n  H  Grin  DC  appear  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Naval 

t,  J  MX  I  Vk  I  f  •  Affairs  to  advocate  the  construction  of  a  Pacific 

^  COlaS  cable  by  the  navy. 

Eucalol  is  a  treatment  that  is  based  on  an-  -F.x-CoogreM.man  David  r.  Critna,  of  Ken- 

tiscptic  cleanliness.  It  ha,  cured  thousand,  h,,u  *hr~  —  lo  “  ho,cl  bl*w'  Pr-n“- 

/  ...  fort, 

and  will  cure  you. 

-Jann  H.  (»wir  iicho^n  bv  thr  lowt  Icri^a- 

FREE  OFFER  Z«  ,or*  ,o  *****  vtu*  state 

on  roiuevt  a  large  package  of  Eucalol.  Don't  delay.  Senate. 

Write  to-day.  —The  New  York  Kant  it  Transit  Board  award. 


him  charged  with  suspicious  conduct,  and  the  con¬ 
stable  swore,  among  other  things,  that  he  »*. 
wearing  a  "republican  hat.*  "Does  your  honor 
know  what  that  mean.?”  inquired  the  prisoner*, 
lawyer  of  the  court.  “I  presume.*  said  Harry, 
"that  it  means,  hat  without  a  crown.*—  Arg .’neW. 

A  Lawyer’*  Advice.— *  Before  I  agree  to  under¬ 
take  your  defense.”  said  the  eminent  criminal 
lawyer  who  had  been  called  In,  ‘"you  will  have  to 
he  perfectly  frank  with  me  and  tell  roe  toe  whole 
truth.  Did  you  embezzle  the  $».auo  you  are  ac¬ 
cused  of  having  taken?* 

“Yes.  sir,”  replied  the  accused  man.  “Ml  not 
attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  from  you.  I  stole 
every  cent  of  It." 

"How  much  of  it  have  you  still?" 

“It’s  all  gone  but  about  $i<v" 

"Young  man,' said  the  eminent  lawyer,  button¬ 
ing  his  overcoat  about  him  and  putting  on  his 
gloves,  “you’d  better  plead  guilty  and  throw 
yourself  on  the  mercy  of  the  court." 

“I’ll  do  It  If  you  say  so,  sir.  What  are  you  go¬ 
ing  to  charge  me  for  the  advice?" 

"  Ten  dollars."— Tr, bum,. 


Khe  Was  Present  at  the  Birth  Evidently 
the  law  has  its  humorous  side,  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  life.  A  young  man  recently  went  to  Reading  to 
secure  a  license  to  wed  the  girl  of  his  choice,  but 
the  clerk  of  the  court  refused  to  issue  it  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  bridegroom’s  youthful  appearance. 
Accordingly  he  secured  an  affidavit  from  his 
mother,  which  read  as  follows: 

’’  William  Jenkins  Brown,  twmty-one  years  old, 
and  I  was  there  when  he  was  born. 

"  His  mother. 

** KU SAX  Jl  XKlXs  Blow*." 

While  this  document  is  a  singular  one,  we  can 
think  of  one  still  mor.  remarkable.  If  the  mother 
had  declared  that  she  knew  her  son  was  twenty, 
one  years  old.  all  ho  she  was  not  present  at  his 
birth,  such  a  testament  might  have  taken  Its 
place  in  the  archive,  of  the  State  and  at  the  h«wd 
of  the  list .-PWiMphU  /mfmirrr. 

Current  Events. 

Mm4*y,J*mu4>y  rj. 

—Sir  Charles  Warren  make,  a  forward  move¬ 
ment  with  eleven  thousand  men;  I’oitgieter’a 
Pont  Is  occupied ;  Oeneral  French  report,  recon- 
naisaance  along  the  Orange  Free  State  borders. 

—Mr.  Maerum.  former  I’m  ted  .State,  consul  at 
Pretoria,  reaches  Port  -Said  on  his  way  home. 

—There  is  a  spirited  debate  In  the  '-enate  on  the 
Philippine  «, action,  in  which  Senators  Wol¬ 
cott,  Berry  and  Pettigrew  take  part. 

—The  annual  report  of  the  Interstate  Com. 
meree  Comm  I  Ml  on  is  made  public. 

—The  national  convention  of  the  Catted  Mine 
Workers  of  America  1*  opened  at  Indianapolis 

TunJjt.  Jjmujry  /fc 

—  Heavy  firing  is  heard  alongtbe  Tngela  River; 
Boer,  who  attempted  to  rush  a  hill  occupied  by 
General  French's  troops  are  repulsed  with  heavy 


CURES 


Catarrh 

Grippe 

Colds 


The  Internal  Bath 

The  One  Perfect  Tonlo— The  Surest 
Preventive  of  Illness — A  Note¬ 
worthy  Advanoe  In  Treatment. 

A  new  field  of  thought— interesting  *nd  im¬ 
portant  to  all,  sick  or  well — is  opened  up  by  the 
study  of  the  theory,  mission,  and  effects  of  the 
internal  bath.  These  are  set  forth  in  a  booklet 
entiUed  "The  What,  the  Why.  and  the  Way." 
which  we  desire  to  send  free  to  every  reader  of 
this  paper.  It  is  a  most  noteworthy  statement 
of  what  progress  lias  been  made  toward  a  medi¬ 
cal  system  without  drugs — an  end  which  is 
naturally  desired  by  all. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  internal 
hath  and  its  appliance,  the  J.  B.  L.  Cascade, 
is,  roughly  stated :  Every  disease  arises  from  the 
retention  of  waste  matter  in  the  system,  Na¬ 
ture’s  drainage  being  clogged.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  the  clogging  is  in  the  colon  or 
large  intestine.  Positively  the  one  harmless 


large  intestine.  Positively  tne  one  harmless 
ana  efficient  means  of  clearing  away  this  waste 
Is  the  Internal  bath  given  with  the  J.  B.  L. 

^he*uuemcnt  of  fact  in  the  last  sentence 
is  deceivingly  simple,  for  there  is  no  device  ot 
invention  in  medicine  which,  for  far-reaching 


invention  in  mcoicme  wtncn,  tor  tar-re  netting 
beneficence,  for  scope  of  usefulness  to  sick  anf 
well,  surpas.es  the  J.  B.  L.  Cascade.  Thet* 
is  room  iicrc  merely  to  touch  upon  its  field,  the 
vastness  of  which  may  be  suggested  to  you  by 
pondering  on  the  question  :  "  If  externuf  clean¬ 
liness  is  essential  to  health,  how  much  more  im¬ 
portant  is  internal  cleanliness  ? " 

The  internal  bath  Is  a  sovereign  remedy  for 
ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  all  digestive  derange¬ 
ments  ;  of  its  action  in  preventing  uppendicitis 
our  booklet  speaks,  as  also  of  its  benefit  in  nu- 
mrrous  other  dangerous  disease*.  Its  use  is  a 

Effect  tonic,  with  no  after-depression  ;  more 
ocficial  and  exhilarating  than  the  glow  of  a 
Turkish  bath. 

If  you  are  a  physician  or  know  the  leaders  in 
the  profession,  you  will  rccognue  a  proof  of 
preeminent  merit  in  the  fact  thut  the  J.  B.  L. 
Caacado  is  endorsed  and  prescribed  by  the 
following  men:  President  of  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Health,  Dr.  Daniel  Lewis.  Dr. 
W.  B.  De  tiarmo.  Professor  Herman  1.  Holdt. 
M  D..  of  the  Post-Graduate  Hospital.  New  York. 
Dr.  Cyrus  Kdson,  Dr.  G.  W.  Brooks,  and  many 
other*  eminent  In  their  calling. 

While  the  Cascade  is  essential  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  many  serious  diseases,  its  chief  impot- 
lance,  perhaps,  to  the  great  majority  of  people 
lies  in  its  Dower  of  prevtnting  scores  of  Ills,  and 
in  its  perfect  mastery  over  the  common  troubles 
which  afflict  every  home.  It  Is  ns  much  • 
household  necessity  as  the  bath  tub. 

Such  is  part  of  the  "  wonderful  mission  of  the 
internal  bath."  Perhaps  it  is  wise  for  us  to 
make  no  stronger  claims  here  ;  for  If  »c  told 
the  half  of  what  we  have  seen  of  its  benefits  in 
our  own  experience,  or  of  what  comes  to  us 
every  week  from  physicians,  nurses,  minister*, 
and  per** ms  whose  education  and  standing  give 
unequivocal  weight  to  their  testimony,  wc 
should  be  charged  with  exaggerating. 

We  hope  that  you  are  sufficiently  interested 
to  write  tor  our  booklet  (asking  any  questions 
as  to  the  benefit  of  the  internal  bath  in  your 
own  easel,  or.  tf  you  livo  in  New  York,  to  call 
at  our  building. 

Tyrrell’s  Hygienic  Institute, 

1562  Broadway  near  46th  St.),  New  York. 

Improved  Breathing  Tube 

t'nequalled  for  prevention  and  curs  of  throat  and  lung 
disoaaM.  «I«Q  „  _ _ for  strength- 

for  SI  »  ‘Deluding 

tbrbMtwork  »  ever  puli 

tubed  on  the  area!  value  of  lung  pnnutlc*,  by  Ds< 
fab-hen.  Send  1-cent  ■tamp  for  toabmoulata  to 
V.  HYGIENIC  XCPPLY  CO..  BOSTON,  MASS. 


lcdicine  which,  for  far-reachtn* 


THE  EUCALOL  CO.  IM  Fallon  St-  New  York. 


—The  New  York  Rapid  Tran.lt  Board  award* 


STAMPED  STEEL  CEILINC8 

Mm)  Parable  and  UeearatUe.  Bultalile  for  all  bulldlczX 

S'omrroui  d«W«n.  Sead  for  Catmlugu,. 

M.  a.  NORTHROP.  82  Oherrr  Otrwat.  Now  York. 


\£  I  IDO  Sample  and  Circular*  free. 
AUrOH.H.  Ballard.  ITT.  Pitufleld. 


ftr'it.  *•  rrsa.*  ru 

iwv  Ufiiv  o^lal  a 


•  e  f«r  *a1  ,  fee 


re  Kata  B  Wsr  m4  JJbyt  d*fftS.  IS 

nJi-hf  Ik* :  «uri4o»o.r  H— ultl  >1  -  idols. 

Met,  •  tor  ft*'U  rent rwboBrla.  rt»4d»ro  forks  m  « 

0%  -tge.  hi  st  FeUlst  Cast  as  Baal  U..  kal 


Readers  of  Tax  Lrrsiaar 


are  aak«l  to 


the  publication  when  writing  to  advertise**. 
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the  contract  for  building  an  underground  railway 
l  .J.  It.  McDonald. 


and 

KXPEXSB 


H'/JntsJjy,  January 

The  light  on  the  Tugclu  continues,  and  sharp 
logageinenla  a  I  no  take  place  near  Colesbtrg  uni 
'pytfontcin. 

—Much  excitement  la  caused  In  the  Philippines 

iy  reports  that  Archbishop  Cha|>elle  inter. 

•e Instate  the  friars. 

-  Mr.  Hale's  resolution  of  inquiry  a»  to  selxjirrs 
>1  American  llonr  is  passed  by  the  Senate.  %  • 
ividiiicatlons ;  Mr.  Iloar'a  resolution  calling,  p. 
he  I'realdent  for  information  about  the  war  Is 


•su 


LET  US  START  YOU 


•cy  maker.  We  are  spending 
load  willsing  our  new  loos  style 
t  in  more  than  i.ioo  et  the  tar- 

|Kyou  to  supply,  lake  care  ol  foe 


Die  House  Investigating  Committee  uti.i 
sly  decide  that  Mr.  llolwrU  ol  Utah  Is  ..  . 
.mist,  but  differ  as  to  the  method  of  csj- 


-A  delegation  of  Puerto  Klewns  suggest 
asureri  to  Secretary  Hoot. 


WRITE  US  TO-DAY 

Kor  Our  l.lberal  Propuslli 


The  WORLD  MANUFACTURING  CO 

1174  World  Building,  Cincinnati,  0. _ 

"He  ha.d  sma.ll  skill  o  horse  f-lesh 
who  bought- a. goose  ho  ride  onVDon'hhake 
.  -i’Wv  .  ordina-ry  soaps  .afilSfr 


'hurt  Jay,  January  /.ft 

— lienoral  duller  informs  tho  War  Office  « 
Cis«;ige  of  tlie  lugrla  at  two  points  h  hi 

■  *«p*;  Hritish  artillery  bombards  the  enemy 
ositlon  at  I'otgioicr’s  Drift. 

—A  Manila  despatch  announces  that  llrlga.ller 
•rirrul  Kobbr  is  appointed  governor  of  At 
rovince  and  t'utanduunes  Island*. 

In  the  Senate.  Mr,  Wellington  speaks  in  i  ... 
giving  the  rillplnos  independence,  an 
eller  continue*  his  speech  on  tho  currency  •  ! 

A  statue  of  Daniel  Webster  is  unveil.  I 
*U'hington,  Secretary  Long  and  Senator  I 
•livering  addresses. 


>  Uay,  January  if/. 

The  Hritish  forces,  under  Lord  Dund 
id  Oenerul  Warren,  make  aggressive  march. ^ 
e  Moors  are  massing  in  largo  numbers  no 

a  Tugstla. 

In  the  Senate  Mr.  Ilnle  demon, era  the  pulley 
t. rent  Hrituln  in  South  Africa. 

In  the  House,  a  bill  providing  for  free  trade 
it  It  Puerto  It  leu  Is  introduced  by  Mr.  Pay 
-The  Inquiry  Into  the  bribery  charge*  anin  • 
tmlor  Clark  of  Montana  is  continued. 


ifirJay,  January  *>, 

l.enrral  Clery  fight*  a  long  battle,  ar 
Isos  the  Boers  with  slight  casualties;  the 
rdment  of  l.adysmltli  Is  resumed. 

-John  Ituskln,  tho  famous  English  ai 
•*  at  hi*  home  In  tho  English  Lakat. 

-In  the  House,  the  Roberts  investigating 
ttee  present  their  report,  and  action  on 
Iter  is  postponed  until  the  following  Tue 
'V.  4  llryan  addresses  a  largo  audien 
Itimorc,  but  the  I*emocratic  leaders  • 
ite  are  conspicuously  absent. 

''Jay,  January  it. 

•ficnernl  Muller  reports  that  General  War 
e*  have  been  engaged  all  day  west  of  I 
.lb,  an«l  that  substantial  progress  i*  1 


.t.ll«»-t  WK  AMK  A'l«l.blsTtlll.lslll»KIK«.  is  t-a.—.  ».«»••••  >-■  l  A- 
■  I.  n.f  ...lai.s  l.u  Ik,  twit  dM*f,rra>WT.  tvjy)  ■ 

\\l  SKI.  U»:»l*n\«IIIL»  mmj  la.rula  »',rr?tkl*C  K-.«  >  I.  s -»«»-. -T  •  lit.  “W-  ^ 

U  KITI-.  TO  I*  \\  .  Osr  >r»  Piss  sssi.l**  llrvwlars  ssd  1. .11—1.1.  FRlg.  WUSMT,-. 

wall.  Mwa, |  % s  »  ru  •«»•••  44H»»s  —  O 

CRAY  A  CO..  PLATINC  WORKS.  240  MIAMI  BUILOINC.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO. 


Pick  on  Memory 


Itlr tiMr«l  I>.  Hluckmorf,  the  noveli*!,  il»  .  » 

claniL 

-A  mwtinu  In  support  of  the  I!«»#r4  is  *<]. 
4vod  by  wveril  Senntor*  tint]  Reprcfcontutlv** 
teuton. 

iienrrul  Wood.  u< »  ompamV*!  by  (iewrali 
tffee  an<!  I.udlow,  wU  out  on  a  two  weeks* 
)  through  Cuba. 


Mtrrinir.asi<1  powerful  or- 
fn»m  iho  point  of  %i«nr  of 
nit  of  Ki«lorj’*  l)j  J*m«« 
antbor  «  f  -Hie  tfpaaUM  In  HI*. 
Kmo.  doth  Canr  With 

Prk*-.  Ti«*  tit*. 

I  iMfi  “llh*»lftTe!irtl»eerf*rt«ioJ 

ind  *  dM4it  *<  liirlit  tm  line 

!»•  M.klr  it  MR  Importjuil  Uj  UhW 

•  b-tH*-*-  Mtot!p.Kr  vbulftW  witli  It. 

PUNK  S:  W  AON  ALLS  CO..  IMblUhertf, 
BO  Uf»rttr  rtiee,  >r«  \  mrl,. 


A  tboron*hlr  origin* 
tfuiu^it  fur 
»  «rboU r  i 
C  Fmild 

***."  .tr. 

Ore  Biw. 

>r.  Wrl 


Ain  BitTer, 
lYiot  yminmo 


NOT  A  DULL  LINE  IN  THE  BOOK.” 
tip  ft  ■  T«ei»lT  mur  e». 

ilbHL  ls>  Hr» .  Jiimee 

L4H.  $1  «. 

New  York 


^  !  COE'S  ECZEMA  CURE  Si  V&Lu 

Rroder^  of  The  Lttsrart  Dotbrt  or*  M<d  to  mrotioa  t hi*  publication 


funk  £  Wa^naJle  Co 


Bronchial 
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K.  GrMlj-,  Boston 
Si.  Clair.  Minn.;  t 
Mr*.  S.  II  Write bt.  Talc.  Ga. 

44t  (oolv):  l»r.  J.  T.  Glass.  Womack.  Tex.;  the 
Rev.  F.  W.  Ra.!cr.  I*epauville,  N.  Y.J  F.  R  O.- 
K*>od.  North  Conway.  N.  H.:  R  Mo»er.  Malvern, 


the  Rev.  A.  J.  Draterbeft. 
the  S..  Autrarndale,  Ma»fc. 


Games  from  the  Vienna  Tournament 


(All  communications  for  thin  Department  should 
be  addressed :  “Che**  Editor,  Lit  lk.iky 
DlGRKr.'* 


Sicilian  Defense. 


MARlX/T 

Mack. 
B-K  . 


Problem  448 


Black— Four  Piece*. 


dre»> 


Queen's  Gambit  Declined 

"Kin  »T»I  WM.P.  KHUKKTBk. 

11  *>u.  fiu.*.  ir*,„. 

1  I*  V  4  F— o  4  .«  Ki>  F 

>  F  i.»  M  4  P  K  1  Ki  1  Kt 

I  Kt  </llj  Kt-  K  II,  .1  111  II 


,  Kt— H  ,  B-K  ■  * 
tP-K,  P-OKlj 
'  P  «  P  F  iP 
,  ll-Kitrh  F-B  , 

.  Ii  O  ,  0  Ki -Q, 

»'*mV*  O  H> 

cF  O  Ki  ,r..ile. 

.  B-Rtt  KK-Ktq 
•  OR  II  «s  H-  Kt  > 


Whitc-ht*  Piece*. 
White  matea  In  two  move*. 


-  Barry’s  Fine  Play." 

(Mata  in  thirteen  move*) 

Hi*,  *.  H'tltr. 

K  ■  K  SO  kt  icb 

K  Kt  aj  «  H— H  1 

B  ktl.b  toOiOrh 


Problem  449. 

A  Prlte-Winner 


in  Or  to  NtMO. 


FbH  OiP  iiyiRth  K— Ktaj 

»- Kl  }  <k  h  — R  a>  i,i>  Ki-maw 
-R  •  .h  K-Ki  *t  | 

The  heauty  of  thi*  i»  that  Mr.  Harry  announced 
ita  mate  In  thirteen  move*.  alter  PiUsbury'a  ,i*t 


I  4  ch  R««iu4. 


A  Fine  "  Blackburne." 

Th*  following  Kama,  from  Mr.  niackbnroa'i 
•Game*  of  Chess,"  I*.  7 'A*  H'ti/mint/tr  Gt- 

•rift ,  interesting  from  Ilia  fact  that  on  tbl*  o.-**-. 
lion  oriKinaied  the  l<eautifol  variation  of  leaving* 
Kook  «•*  fur  for  the  attack.  TathlKorin  u  wry 
f-<nd  of  Mil*  variation,  and  played  It  sucreaafullf 
on  various  occasions,  notably  at  the  H*>UE(I 
Tournament  against  PMsbury  : 


A  Fine  Game. 

S  W.  Hampton  of  ibe  Franklin  Cheaa-Clab, 
Philadelphia,  and  on*  of  the  crack  player*  of  the 
(.maker  l  ity.  and  Griffith,  the  rum*  star  of  the 
V  Siva  rally  of  Pennsylvania.  placed  iha  following 
K*m»  m  the  Franklln.CInbC hampionalilp Tourney 
now  In  progress.  The  score  and  ootee  are  from 
T*r  Jim,,.  Philadelphia. 

Ruy  Lope*. 

GsirrnM.  aswn-w. 

fl/4 ,». 

»  F-K  4  P-*« 


King'*  Gambit  Declined 


asosssssn.  tuckiiam, 

fl/4,*.  II’*  I flU.t, 

*— K  4  .»  F  «  F  R  F  ■  F 

I-  B  4  i)H-Ki  R  -  O# 

Srf w.  A  A? 


White-Ten  Piece*. 
White  mate*  In  three  more*. 


Kt  ll 
ft— K  I 
I!  •  Ki 
kl-O 


Solution  of  Problems. 

*  NO.  447. 

Key-move,  Q— Q  i. 


kUKt-O*  Kl  k  m 

o  R  -Ki  i  K  K*| 

le  Kl  — B  *q  P-B  4 

Mr.  Griffith  has  adopted  a  alow  development 
hich  I*  not  congenial  to  hi*  at  vie.  and  the  tesilt 
that  Black  now  Assumes  i  he  role  ol  hr*t  violin. 

■  •  Kt-K  j  P  H  , 

■  i  Kt-V  ,  H  Ki  $ 


it  B  — Kt ,  Ki-Ti, 
W  R  B  .  ch  K  K  t 
40  g—  B  *  ch  Kt-Q  I 
,1  rt  .  Kl  ch  K  «  IT 
4»  V-  K  S  ch  Resigns. 


Kt-Qj. 


by  surprise.  He  did  not  venture  Upon  Kt  t  I’ 
and  Kt  *  K.  ns  he  naturally  mutinied  Mr.  11!:’  *• 
burne  had  sprung  upGn  him  a  variation  well  c>r- 
*ider«d  beforehand.  The  capture  of  the  R*  • 
however,  is  n<*  an  unalloyetl  pleasure  eithei  «< 
Black  i*  Mibjortcd  to  a  most  violent  nttml  - 
which  White  can  temporarily  disrrgnrd  the  »’ 
■riue  of  the  Qnecn’s  Rook.  Black  had  n  gts  l 
enough  game  aftcrw,  rd  :  but  he  compromised  * 
with  the  advance  of  the  K  Kt  and  <J  Kt  Faw'c 
and  Whito  ibntvenvred  very  skilfully  again*' 
formidable  o,  '-o'  The  latter  petit  ol  l>- 

game,  comnte:  ..  v.  -h  >!>  Q—  R  is  well  v  -i* 

careful  stud'  I  <  •  erly  pinned  Black'*  K-  »' 
k  drew  off  ':  n*.  ,  '.'ueen  from  the  defers- 
threatening  *»  t  i.  and  brought  hi*  lb, 
into  play  by  forie  :-r  .j  y-K  S.  The  gam  «». 
then  easily  won.  Goog|e 


Both  problems  solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  University 
of  Virginia:  the  Rev.  I.  W.  Biebcr.  Bethlehem. 
Pa.;  C.  R.  Oldham.  Monndsvtlle.  W.  Va;  F  S. 
Ferguson,  Blrmiagham.  Ala.;  M.  Marble.  Worces¬ 
ter,  Mat.*.;  the  Rev.  ).  |j«w,  Ocala.  Fla  ;  A 

Knight,  Bastrop.  Tex.:  Ii.  Meyer.  Milwaukee:  B. 
Russell,  Burlington.  Vl.;  C.  B.  Tilton,  gumey, 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

CENERAL  BULLER’S  RETREAT. 

II E  total  failure  of  General  Huller'*  attempt  to  tarn  the 
right  flank  of  tho  Boar  force  in  Natal  is  admitted  upon 
every  hand  to  muko  still  more  serious  u  situation  already  very 
depressing  for  Great  Britain.  The  London  correspondent  of  the 
Associated  Press  says  that  tho  news  brought  tho  "utmost  gloom" 
to  tho  British  public.  "Open  talk  is  heard,"  ho  says,  "of  tho 
absolute  necessity  of  a!>und»ning  Ladysmith  to  its  fate."  The 
Ixindou  Standard  is  quoted  in  the  cable  despatches  as  saying : 
"That  thoro  has  been  a  failure  is  obvious,  but.  if  wo  arc  to  believe 
tho  Transvaal  report,  thcro  has  been  a  disaster.  “  The  Transvaal 
report  has  it  that  General  Warren’s  men,  who  had  taken  Spion 
Kop  (tho  small  mountuin  which  General  Huller  described  us 
"tho  key  to  tho  Boer  position  *),  "gave  way  and  broke  "  when  at¬ 
tacked  by  tho  Boers,  "abandoning  the  position."  and  leaving  15 « 
men  captured  and  l.joo killed.  General  Buller’s  report  said  that 
Warren's  men  found  Spion  Kop  "  very  difficult  to  hold,  as  its  per¬ 
imeter  was  too  largo,”  and  water  was  deficient,  anti  therefore  the 
officer  in  command  "decided  ...  to  abandon  tho  position." 
General  Huller  then  viewed  the  Boer  defenses,  and.  he  says,  "de¬ 
cided  that  a  second  attack  upon  Spion  Kop  was  useless  and  that 
the  enemy’s  right  was  too  strong  to  allow  me  to  force  it.  Accord¬ 
ingly  I  decided  to  withdraw  tho  force  to  tho  south  of  the  Tugela." 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  fAy*  that 
this  means  "the  complete  collapse  of  General  Buller's  campaign 
for  tho  relief  of  Ladysmith."  The  London  Times,  whose  com¬ 
ment  is  reported  by  cable,  takes  a  decidedly  serious  view  of  the 
situation.  It  says: 

"Tho  most  carefully  planned  and  executed  movement  of  the 
whole  campaign  has  entirely  failed,  and  it  can  hardly  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  dwell  upon  the  extreme  probability  that  we  shall  learn,  a 
littlo  sooner  or  a  little  later,  of  a  catastrophe  almost  without  prec¬ 
edent  in  our  military  history,  a  catastrophe,  indeed,  without  a 
parallel  except  in  the  surrender  at  Yorktown. 

"We  are  cheeked  at  every  point  in  the  campaign.  In  fact,  the 
campaign  is  still  to  begin.  We  wish  we  had  clearer  proofs  that 


even  now  tho  Government  has  any  adequate  comprehension  of 
the  situation.  The  u'teraneesof  responsible  ministers  have  done 
nothing  to  reassure  the  country  on  this  point. 

"  Heavy  or  light,  the  thing  has  to  be  done,  and  the  Government 
ought  to  prepare  for  tho  immediate  despatch  of  50,000  men  and 
to  take  steps  to  scud  yet  another  50,000,  if  those  should  be  needed. 
The  hopeless  attempts  to  carry  on  tho  campaign  with  four  widely 
separated  columns,  each  unequal  to  its  task,  must  be  abandoned 
for  a  concentration  of  force  and  of  purpose." 

General  White,  who  is  beleaguered  in  Ladysmith,  has  sent  a 
message  through  the  Boer  lines  to  General  Huller,  saying  that 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  tho  town  are  greatly  improved,  provi¬ 
sions  aro  plenty,  and  tho  defenses  ore.  ho  thinks,  impregnable. 
The  London  correspondent  of  tho  Associated  Press,  however,  re¬ 
port*  that  "such  authorities  us  Maj.-Gcn.  Sir  Frederick  Carring, 
ton.  who  is  under  ordcrs’for  South  Africa,  and  Lord  Gifford,  who 
won  the  Victoria  Cross  while  scouting  for  Lord  Wolsclcy  during 
the  Zulu  war,  would  not  bo  surprised  to  hear  of  the  capture  of 
General  White's  forco  within  a  week."  Some  of  the  I^indon 
military  experts  n  c  advising  ntoro  reinforcements,  as  tho  only  way 
of  breaking  the  Boer  resistance.  Tho  sumo  correspondent  any* 

"The  transjHirt  Assayt  arrived  at  Cape  Town  Inst  Friday  with 
2.i37officcr*  and  men.  The  first  portionof  tho  Seventh  Division 
is  ailuat.  Hence,  with  the  10.000  men  of  this  division  and  about 
0.000  others  now  nt  sea.  it  lie*  in  the  power  of  Lord  Robert*  to 
reinforce  General  Bullcr  heavily.  This  course  is  udvised  by 
several  military  writers. 

“A  I  tho  England’s  nerves  are  severely  tried,  her  courago  is 
absolutely  unshaken,  and  prolwbly  nothing  that  can  happen  in 
South  Africa  will  chango  in  the  slightest  degree  her  intentions. 
She  will  continue  to  receive  bad  news,  if  it  comes,  with  dignity, 
and  will  maintain  her  determination  to  win  at  last" 

The  New  York  Timet  thinks  that  tho.costly  British  mistakes 
and  miscalculations  in  the  Natal  campaign  show  that  "they  arc 
ignorant  of  the  country  they  arc  operating  in,”  a  statement  seem- 
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ingly  confirmed  by  General  Haller  himself,  who  said  recently 
"I  Kupi>«»so  our  officer*  will  learn  the  value  of  scooting  in  time, 
but,  in  Kpite  of  nil  one  can  *ay  uji  to  this,  our  men  *eem  to  blun¬ 
der  into  tho  middlo  of  the  enemy." 

Tho  Philadelphia  Prtss  believe*  that  the  division  of  the  British 
forces  has  been  the  cuuseof  their  ill  success.  "  If  General  Kitch¬ 
ener  is  the  man  men  think."  says  'The  Prtts,  "  Ladysmith,  Kim- 
berley.  and  Mafeking  will  be  abandoned  and  the  English  army 
concentrated  in  an  attack  on  the  Boer  army,  wherever  it  is.  with 
no  reference  to  any  ulterior  purjiosc  whatever.  .  .  .  All  told, 
there  are  now  in  the  three  besieged  towns  and  in  la.rd  Methuen’s 
stalled  force  nearly  as.'**’ English  troops  locked  up  and  cheek- 
muted.  The  rent  are  spread  over  a  vast  territory,  roost  of  them 
doing  nothing.  With  tao.noo  men  in  Africa,  the  English  have 
never  yet  hatl  over  la.anomcn  underarm*  on  anyone  battle-field, 
and  this  has  meant  defeat." 

Tho  Sjiringfield  A 'tfiub/itnn  says  of  the  British  situation: 

"It  is  probable  that  the  Boers  now  have  the  whole  distance  be¬ 


tween  their  j .resent  lines  and  Ladysmith  carefully  studied,  with 
successive  position*  of  great  defensive  strength  marked  out  and 
ready  to  be  occupied.  I'nless  General  Buller  can  now  relieve 
Ladysmith  by  threatening  the  j.usses  of  the  Drukcnsbcrg  into 
the  Orange  Free  State,  the  town  is  liable  to  fall,  despite  his  ut¬ 
most  efforts  to  reach  it  in  time. 

"How  long  the  camjNiign  in  Natal  will  continue  is  a  very  in 
teresting  question.  While  it  rage*  British  effort*  elsewhere  seem 
Paralysed ;  und,  a*  for  the  B«cr*,  the  longer  they  can  keep  a 
large  British  army  struggling  in  the  f<«.thillsof  the  Drakensberg, 
tho  better  for  their  end  of  the  grout  game.  Four  and  a  half 
months  have  passed  since  hostilities  began,  and.  with  the  fight¬ 
ing  still  on  British  soil,  the  world  is  observing  in  this  contest  the 
enormous  value  of  securing  the  military  initiative  in  war.  The 
invasion  of  Natal  by  the  lloer*  wus  a  consummate  stroke  in 
strategy  " 

The  New  York  Tribunt  gives  the  following  tuble  which  shows 
"the  terrible  loss  sustained  by  the  British  forces  in  South  Africa 
since  the  opening  of  the  war  w  ith  the  engagement  at  Dundee 
October  *a"  The  figures  are  “taken  from  the  reports  made  by 
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the  generals  commanding  to  the  British  War  Office."  Here  is 
tho  table : 


Dai*. 


October  *o 
October  *i 
October  >4 
October  j* 


Total... 


Engagement. 


Dundee . 

Rlandilaagtc . 

Kietfontein . 

Farquar's  Farm.  Nicholson'*  Nr 

Estcourt  train . 

Beacon  HU! . 

Belmont . 

Ora*  Pan . 

Modder  Klver . 

Stormbcrg . 

Magcrsfontein . 

Tugola  Klver  ....  . 

U^r  Tugeln  (seven  days'  casual- 

Splon  Knp  (Boer  estimate,’  killed 
and  captured .  , 
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The  Tribune  odds: 

"To  make  the  list  complete  it  is  necessary  to  add  the  casualties 
of  the  Ladysmith  garrison,  340,  and  the  losses  incurred  by  the 
garrisons  of  Kimberley  and  Mefeking.  with  the  casualties  in 
Rhodesia  and  in  scattered  places.  The  British  losses  up  t«» 
January  34  in  killed,  wounded  and  captured,  according  to  Bui- 
lor’*  lists,  total  8.316  men.  A  subsequent  casualty  list  of  30.; 
men  was  sent  in  by  General  Bullcr,  but  it  was  not  known  whether 
it  was  part  of  tho  losses  of  January  3  |  at  Spion  Kop." 


THE  EXPANSION  POLICY  AND  THE  PRO¬ 
TECTIONISTS. 

A  LARM  anti  strong  disapproval  marked  the  temper  of  the 
**  more  radical  protectionist  papers  last  week  when  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  House  leaders  seemed  benton  giving  Puerto 
K I  Co  free  trade  with  the  United  States.  Such  action  by  Congress 
seemed  inevitable.  Tho  President  had  said  in  his  message  that 
"Our  plain  duty  is  to  ubolish  all  customs  tariffs  between  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico  and  give  her  products  free  access 
to  our  markets";  General  Davis,  tho  military  governor  of  the 
island,  had  said:  "Freo  trado  with  tho  homo  government  I  re¬ 
gard  nn  n  necessity  for  Puerto  Rico";  and  Chairman  Payne,  of 
tlio  House  ways  and  means  committee,  lind  introduced  a  bill  to 
extend  our  turiff  and  internal-revenue  laws  to  the  island,  pro¬ 
viding  for  free  trade  with  tho  mainland.  All  committees  inter¬ 
ested  favored  tho  meusuro  and  its  passage  seemed  sure.  Many 
Republican  papers  looked  upon  this  free-trade  step  with  favor, 
lining  tho  samo  altruistic  arguments  that  have  characterized  the 
expansion  movement  thus  far.  Thus  tho  Chicago  Evening;  Post 
said  that  "every  consideration  of  justice  and  expediency  demands 
that  wo  shall  open  our  door  to  tho  peaceful  Puerto  Ricans  and 
extend  to  them  tho  blessings  of  free  trade  with  our  unexampled 
markets.”  Tho  New  York  Herald  declared  that  "considerations 
of  humanity  and  of  equity  impel  us  to  extend  immediate  relief  to 
tho  suffering  island."  Cutoff  from  tho  Spanish  markets  by  the 
results  of  tho  war,  and  cut  off  from  tho  United  States  and  from 
Cuba  by  tariffs,  all  accounts  agree  that  the  island's  industries 
are  going  to  ruin. 

A.t  once,  however,  a  formidable  opposition  appeared.  The 
iir^fuments  of  this  opposition,  said  Albert  Shaw  in  The  Review 

/Reviews,  "are  numerous,  but  may  be  reduced  to  two.  each  of 
which  maybe  expressed  in  a  single  word.  Tho  first  of  these 
urguments  is  sugar,  the  second  is  tobacco."  The  cane-sugar 
growers  of  Louisiana,  the  beet-sugar  growers  of  California,  and 
tho  tobacco  growers  of  Connecticut  mado  their  influence  felt  at 
Washington,  and  men  and  newspapers  of  strong  Republican 
principle  opposed  the  Administration  policy.  They  pointed  out 
tj,at  while  the  relief  of  the  Puerto  Ricans  was  aimed  at.  a  prece¬ 
dent  was  really  l>Cing  established  for  all  our  other  new  posses- 
_  and  tho  protectionists  might  flock  in  a  body  to  the  anti¬ 


expansionist  camp.  Free  trade  with  Puerto  Rico,  declared  the 
New  York  Press,  will  result  in  "the  shipwreck  of  the  whole  ex¬ 
pansionist  cause  on  the  Caribbean  reefs,  toward  which  they  now 
have  it  headed."  The  anti-expansionist  papers  rejoiced  openly 
at  the  Republican  dissension  and  tried  to  help  widen  the  break. 
The  Hartford  Times,  published  in  the  center  of  the  Connecticut 
tobacco- fields,  said:  "Puerto  Rico  heads  the  insular  procession 
into  the  Union,  and  the  Philippines  follow,  with  Cuba,  perhaps, 
bringing  up  the  rear.  How  do  the  Republicans  of  Connecticut 
like  the  prospect?"  Tho  New  Orleans  Picayune  urged  the 
Louisiana  sugar-growers  to  fight  the  free-trade  proposition, 
warning  them  that  "should  the  pnnlucts  of  Puerto  Rico  be 
granted  free  admission,  it  would  not  be  long  before  a  similar 
privilege  would  Ikj  demanded  in  the  case  of  Cuba  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  with  the  result  that  the  importunt  domestic  sugar  and 
tobacco  interests  would  lie  irretrievably  ruined."  Tho  New  York 
Evening  Post,  after  pointing  out  our  treaty  obligations  to  Spain 
in  the  matter  of  Philippine  trade,  our  implied  obligations  to  the 
other  Kuropcan  powers  in  return  for  their  pledges  to  maintain 
the  "open  door"  in  China,  and  tho  necessity  of  treating  our  other 
new  possessions  as  generously  us  Puerto  Rico,  said : 

"Tho  conclusion  can  not  be  avoided  that  tho  Administration 
has  involved  itself  in  a  tremendous  tangle,  legal,  commercial, 
and  political.  Its  policy  of  imperialism,  or  expansion,  has 
brought  it  at  loggerheads  with  the  protectionists  and  in  conflict 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  contains  also  tho 
germs  of  a  quarrel  with  European  powers  over  trado  regulations 
in  Eastern  Asia." 

Meanwhile  Senator  Plutt  (Rep.),  of  Connecticut,  hud  given 
notice  that  ho  would  present  and  push  a  measure  to  cut  down  by 
so  per  cent,  tho  present  tariffs  on  imports  from  Puerto  Rico. 
This,  he  argued,  would  give  relief  to  tho  Puerto  Ricans,  would 
save  tho  American  sugar  and  tobacco  industries,  and  would 
avoid  committing  the  Republican  Party  to  a  frcc-trndo  policy. 
The  New  York  Tribune,  n  strong  advocate  of  protection,  heartily 
indorsed  this  proposition,  and  urged  that  Congress  adopt  tho 
policy  of  special  legislation  to  meet  tho  particular  needs  of  cnch 
of  our  new  possessions,  and  thus  avoid  tho  creation  of  precedents 
that  might  sonic  day  prnvo  embarrassing.  The  extension  of  our 
tariff  laws  over  Puerto  Rico  might  lead  to  tho  extension  of  other 
laws  until  wc  should  find  undcsirablo  States  admitted  into  the 
Union.  Said  The  Tribune: 

"The  principle  of  separato  legislation  for  our  new  jnisscssions 
is  one  essential  to  the  preservation  of  this  nation  as  the  United 
States  of  America.  Events  have  forced  us,  ns  they  have  forced 
other  great  nations,  to  take  n  hand  in  affairs  far  beyond  our  own 
borders,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  dilute  and  dissipate 
our  nationality.  Absorption  of  Puerto  Rico  itself  is  nothing. 
The  principle,  however,  is  everything.  Great  Britain  is  still 
Great  Britain,  tho  it  rules  India,  and  tho  United  States  of 
America  should  be  nothing  but  the  United  States  of  America,  no 
matter  where  its  flag  may  be  unfurled." 

These  urguments  have  Dot  been  without  effect.  Last  Friday, 
according  to  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  a  member  of  the  President’s  Cabinet  announced  that  the 
Administration  will  recede  from  its  recommendation  of  free  trade 
with  Puerto  Rico,  and  will  favor,  instead,  the  imposition  of 
merely  nominal  tariffs  on  Puerto  Rican  products,  thus  giving 
relief  without  making  a  political  precedent. 

The  Sun  makes  the  following  comment: 

“With  the  tariff  proposed  the  idea  that  Congress  has  not  the 
power  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  territory  recently  acquired  from 
Spain  in  a  manner  different  from  that  prescribed  for  States  and 
Territories  already  organized  must  cease  to  exist. 

"Undisturbed  by  dispute  over  this  constitutional  question  lie 
Puerto  Rico’s  commanding  right  and  imperative  need  of  having 
her  industry  restored  as  only  virtual  free  trade  with  the  United 
States  can  restore  it.  “ 
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AGUINALDO’S  VERSION  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE 

TROUBLES. 

IIE  appeal  of  Emilio  Aguinaldo,  who  signs  himself  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Philippine  republic,  addressed  "to  the  civilised 
nations,  and  especially  to  the  great  North  American  republic," 
gives  his  version  of  the  causes  of  the  Philippine  conflict.  He 
entitles  his  manifesto  "An  Authentic  Review  of  the  Philippine 
Revolution."  The  appeal,  written  in  Sjianish.  was  sent  to  this 
country  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Erving  Winslow,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  Eastern  secretary  of  the  American  Anti-Imperialist  League. 
Mr.  Winslow,  who  says  that  it  came  into  his  hands  accidentally, 
sent  a  translation  of  it  to  the  Springfield  Republican .  which  pub¬ 
lished  it  the  morning  of  January  25.  The  Republican .  which  is 
one  of  the  leading  anti-imperialist  journals,  says  of  Aguinaldo's 
review : 

“Aguinaldo’s  statement  must  go  out  for  what  it  is  worth. 
That  his  is  n  partizan  relation  goes  without  saying.  There  is 
bitterness  in  it.  of  course,  for  this  could  not  be  otherwise  under 
tho  circumstances ;  the  statement  of  facts  will  bo  open  to  dispute 
at  many  points  ;  people  opposed  in  an  armed  contest  never  see 
alike  ;  but  the  value  of  this  Filipino  presentation  is  twofold.  It 
offers  an  opportunity  for  sizing  up  the  man  whoso  leadership  his 
people  have  invited  and  welcomed,  and  to  which  they  adhere 
under  extraordinary  stressful  circumstances  with  dogged  Joy- 
alty.  und  it  presents  tho  other  side . 

"Undoubtedly  thcro  are  inaccuracies  in  this  narrative  by  tho 
Filipino  leader,  while  tho  discrepancies  with  the  testimony  of 
American  officials  arc  often  sharp  and  irreconcilable.  Me  writes 
with  a  national  bias,  just  as  General  Otis  or  Professor  Worcester 
writes  with  a  bias  equally  strong.  It  will  1*  tho  task  of  the  im¬ 
partial  historian  to  discover,  if  possible,  tho  actual  truth  as  be¬ 
tween  tho  conflicting  witnesses." 

As  Aguinaldo’s  review  repeatedly  avers  that  Admiral  Dewey 
promised  tho  Filipinos  independence.  The  Republican  sent  a  sot 
of  proof-sheets  to  tho  admiral,  asking  for  such  comment  as  he 
might  caro  to  make.  Response  was  received  through  his  private 
secretary  as  follows : 

"Tho  admiral,  after  examining  this  urticlc.  adheres  to  his  de¬ 
termination  not  to  talk  of  tho  matter,  at  least  until  after  tho  re¬ 
port  of  tho  commission  is  mado  public." 

Aguinaldo’s  statement,  in  a  few  words,  is  that  he  was  induced 
to  coopcrato  with  tho  American  troops  against  tho  Spanish  by 
definite  and  repented  oral  promises  from  Admiral  Dewey  and 
others,  guaranteeing  Philippine  independence;  but  that  after 
Manila  wus  tuken  by  tho  combined  forces,  it  becamo  evident  that 
American  control  of  tho  islands  was  contemplated,  an  impression 
soon  confirmed  by  President  McKinley’s  proclamation  issued 
January  4,  189$.  Aguinaldo protested,  "threatening  also  to  open 
hostilities  at  once.”  but.  reassured  by  General  Otis,  he  did  not 
do  so.  Tho  American  forces,  however,  ho  says,  unexpectedly 
attacked  tho  Filipinos  tho  night  of  February  4.  1S99,  when  most 
of  the  Filipino  officers  were  away  on  furlough.  The  war  has 
continued  from  that  time  to  the  present.  General  Otis  refusing 
all  requests  for  an  armistice.  The  Filipinos  are  determined, 
says  Aguinaldo.  to  defend  their  country's  liberty  “to  the  death. “ 
and  he  appeals  to  the  American  people  to  recognize  the  justice 
of  their  cause. 

Tho  first  promise  of  Philippine  independence,  says  Aguinaldo, 
was  mado  to  him  in  Singapore,  where  he  was  in  hiding.  When 
Consul  Pratt  asked  him  to  renew  the  rebellion  against  Spain. 
Aguinaldo  asked  "what  advantages  the  United  States  would 
concede  to  tho  Filipinos?"  Tho  consul  said  he  would  cable  Com¬ 
modore  Dewey,  and.  continues  Aguinaldo— 

"in  the  morning  the  conference  was  renewed.  Consul  Pratt  sta¬ 
ting  that  Admiral  Dewey  had  answered  with  regard  to  my 
wishes,  that  the  United  States  would  at  least  recognize  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  under  a  naval  protectorate. 


and  that  there  would  l»e  no  necessity  for  putting  down  this  agree¬ 
ment  in  writing,  as  the  word  of  the  admiral  und  the  American 
consul  was  sacred  and  would  be  kept,  being  not  at  all  like  that 
of  the  Spaniards,  adding  finally  that  the  North  American  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  very  honorable,  very  just,  and  very  powerful." 

When  they  parted,  a  few  days  later,  the  consul  “suggested  to 
me  that  I  should  name  him  as  representative  of  the  Philippines 
in  the  United  States  in  order  to  obtain  promptly  tho  official  rec¬ 
ognition  of  our  independence."  and  Aguinaldo  promised  to  do  .so 
Reaching  Manila  on  tho  McCulloch,  May  19,  1898,  Admiral 
Dewey  sent  his  launch  for  him  at  once.  Aguinaldo  continues : 

"The  admiral  received  mo  in  his  saloon,  and  after  the  first 
exchange  of  courtesies.  I  asked  him  whether  all  tho  telegrams 
which  he  had  sent  to  Mr.  Prutt,  the  consul  at  Singapore,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  me  were  authentic;  he  answered  me  in  the  affirmative, 
and  added  that  the  United  States  had  come  to  the  Philippines  to 
protect  the  natives  and  to  liberate  them  from  the  yoke  of  Spain, 
lie  said,  besides,  that  America  was  rich  in  land  and  money,  and 
had  no  need  of  colonies,  finally  assuring  me  that  there  would  not 
be  any  doubt  with  regard  to  tho  recognition  of  tho  Philippine  in¬ 
dependence  on  the  part  of  the  United  States," 

Aguinaldo  says  that  ho  mentioned  to  Admiral  Dewey  tho  fear 
felt  by  some  of  the  Filipino  leaders  that  tho  United  States  might 
turn  upon  tho  Filipinos  after  the  war  with  Spain  w-as  over,  and 
deprive  them  of  their  inilcjs-ndence  ;  but  the  ndmirul  reassured 
him  with  new  promises  of  independence  und  encouraged  him  t<» 
devise  a  Filipino  (lag.  which  ho  did.  (lying  it  over  towns  taken 
by  the  native  troops  and  over  Filipino  boats  in  tho  l>ay.  When 
the  independence  of  tho  Philippines  was  proclaimed  by  tho  dic¬ 
tatorial  government  on  June  1 3.  1&9.H,  in  tho  town  of  Kawit,  how¬ 
ever.  "the  admiral,  through  his  secretary,  excused  himself  from 
being  jircscnt.  alleging  that  this  was  his  mail-day."  During  an 
interview  in  July,  however.  Aguinaldo  says  that  Admiral  Dewey 
*oid  to  him 

"Trust  to  my  word,  which  I  pledge,  that  tho  United  States  will 
recognize  the  independence  of  this  country.  But  I  recommend 
that  you  maintain  the  greatest  reserve  with  regard  to  nil  that  we 
have  said  and  agreed  upon.” 

Manila  was  captured  on  August  13.  the  Filipinos  attacking  at 
the  same  time  as  the  American  troops,  ultho  Aguinaldo  docs  not 
say  that  they  were  ordered  or  asked  to  coo|>erate.  or  wero  even 
notified  of  the  time  of  the  attack  General  Merritt  asked  Agu:- 
naldo  to  order  his  troop*  not  to  enter  Manila,  a  request  which 
Aguinaldo  refused,  because  the  nutivo  troops  had  been  fighting 
severely  few  months  for  tho  very  purpose  of  entering  Munila 
When  General  Merritt  insisted,  however.  Aguinaldo  gradually 
withdrew  his  forces  to  tho  edge  of  tho  city.  "Until  then."  he 
says,  "and  even  until  tho  day  on  which  the  Americans  openly 
started  hostilities  toward  our  people.  I  had  cherished  in  my  soul 
the  most  well-founded  hope*  that  the  American  generals  would 
maintain  in  behalf  of  their  Government  tho  agreements  made 
verbally  with  the  chief  of  the  Philippine  revolution,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  symptoms  to  the  contrary." 

"These  hopes,  however."  ho  says,  "vanished  entirely”  on 
learning  that  Mr.  McKinley,  "at  tho  instigation  of  the  imperial- 
istic  party,  had  decided  to  annex  tho  Philippines.”  This  news, 
says  Aguinaldo.  "struck  like  a  lightning  bolt  into  tho  camp  of 
the  revolution.  Some  cursed  the  hour  and  the  day  on  which  we 
had  verbally  negotiated  with  tho  Americans  ;  others  censured  us 
for  having  given  up  the  suburbs.”  The  majority  wanted  to  send 
an  ultimatum  to  General  Otis,  but  Aguinaldo  restrained  them. 
Aguinaldo  still  believed  that  the  promised  independence  would 
be  given  them.  He  says  - 

”1  was  a!—»  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  circumstance,  not 
less  evident  and  notorious,  that  the  other  American  generals  who 
arrived  after  the  glorious  victories  of  the  admiral.  Generals  Met 
ritt,  Anderson,  and  Otis.  proclaimed  to  the  Philippine  people  that 
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‘  America  had  not  come  to  conquer  new  territories,  but  to  liberate 
their  inhabitants  from  the  oppression  of  Spanish  rule.’  " 

“Joy  and  satisfaction  returned  again  to  the  hearts  of  all  the 
Philippine  revolutionists"  when  they  heard  the  glad  tidings  that 
the  United  States  Government  had  decided  to  send  a  civil  com¬ 
mission  to  treat  with  the  Filipinos  in  regard  to  the  government 
of  the  islands  ;  but  meanwhile  “the  abuses  of  the  Americans  be¬ 
came  in  many  cases  unbearable."  Aguinaldo  says  "  I  could  fill 
a  whole  book  if  I  continued  to  relate  one  by  one  all  the  abuses 
and  brutalities  committed  by  the  American  soldiers  in  these  days 
of  general  anxiety."  These  abuses,  he  thinks,  were  “ordered, 
or  at  least  officially  tolerated,  with  the  evident  intention  of  pro¬ 
voking  a  fight  ”  before  the  commission  arrived,  mi  that  they  would 
sco  the  country  in  a  state  of  war  and  think  the  imperialistic  policy 
necessary.  Aguinaldo  says  that  the  Filipinos  "  would  have  come 
to  a  friendly  understanding  anil  settlement  with  the  said  com¬ 
mission.  if  tho  same  on  arriving  hnil  found  the  country  at  peace  " 
Ho  continues: 

"Wo  Filipinos  would  have  received  this  commission  with 
proofs  of  true  friendship  and  complete  adherence  as  honored 
agents  of  great  America.  The  commission  would  have  traveled 
through  all  our  provinces,  seeing  und  observing  directly  the 
order  and  tranquillity  throughout  our  territory.  They  would 
have  seen  the  fields  plowed  and  sown  ;  they  would  have  exam¬ 
ined  our  constitution  anil  public  administration  quite  at  their 
ease." 

Hut  on  the  41b  of  January,  1  8qy.  u  proclamation  was  issued, 
“establishing  in  tho  name  of  tho  President.  Mr.  McKinley,  the 
sovereignty  of  America  in  these  islands,  threatening  ruin,  death, 
ami  desolation  to  nil  who  fniled  to  recognise  it  “  Then,  he  says 

"I,  Emilio  Aguinaldo,  humble  servitor  of  all.  but  President  of 
the  Philippine  Republic,  charged  as  such  to  watch  over  the  lib 
erty  and  the  independence  of  the  people  which  has  elected  me  t<> 
that  high  but  thorny  position,  mistrusted  for  the  first  time  tin- 
honor  of  the  Americans;  comprehending  at  once  that  this  proc¬ 
lamation  of  General  Otis  had  passed  the  boundary  ot  all  pru¬ 
dence,  and  that  there  was  no  other  remedy  than  to  repel  by  fores 
of  arms  such  an  unjust  as  well  'ns  unlooked-for  proceeding  fo.ni 
the  chief  of  a  friendly  army. 

"  I  protested  against  that  proclamation,  threatening  also  jo 
•*l>en  hostilities  at  once,  as  the  whole  nation  was  crying  ‘Trea¬ 
son.'" 

Now  General  Otis  resorted  to  conciliatory  measures.  He  a|>- 
jiointcd  n  commission  to  confer  with  the  Filipinos,  heard  what 
they  had  to  say  about  tho  abuses  and  about  indc|iendenee.  and 
promised  to  inform  tho  Government  at  Washington  of  their  de¬ 
sires.  At  this  the  expectations  of  the  Filipinos  ran  high  again, 
"the  majority  giving  themselves  up  t<»  the  most  flattering  hopes." 
Most  of  the  Filipino  generals  went  home  on  furlough.  Then, 
says  Aguinaldo.  “came  the  fatal  day  of  the  4th  of  February,  on 
tho  night  of  which  the  American  troops  suddenly  attacked  all  out¬ 
lines,  which  were  practically  abandoned." 

The  anti-imperialist  press  have  long  asserted  that  a\  this  point 
Aguinaldo  sent  a  message  to  General  Otis  saying  that  the  ho^. 
tiiitics  were  not  begun  by  the  Filipinos,  and  asking  for  an  armis¬ 
tice  that  the  misunderstanding  might  be  settled  peaceably;  bin 
General  Otis,  the  .story  goes,  replied  that  as  the  fighting  had 
now  begun,  it  must  goon  to  the  bitter  end.  Aguinaldo.  in  thi- 
review,  makes  no  mention  of  this  alleged  incident.  He  does  say. 
however,  that  while  our  civil  commission  was  in  the  Philippines, 
lie  asked  General  Otis  three  times  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
so  that  be  might  confer  with  them,  but  General  Otis  replied  “that 
he  would  not  suspend  the  hostilities  as  long  as  the  Philippine 
army  would  not  lay  down  their  arms.”  Aguinaldo  makes  no 
mention  of  having  received  assistance,  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  the  anti-imperialists  in  this  country. 

Aguinaldo  then  asks  if  General  Otis  and  the  Administration 
have  forgotten  their  promises  and  the  services  of  the  Filipinos. 


Pointing  to  the  Cubans,  he  says.  “Arc  wc  less  worthy  of  liberty 
and  independence  than  these  revolutionists?  "  The  closing  para¬ 
graphs  are  an  appeal  to  the  honor  and  sympathy  of  the  American 
people. 

The  Hartford  Courant  says: 

“  The  one  really  important  question  raised  anew  by  this  missive 
from  Tarlak  is  whether  George  l»cwcy  recognized  the  insurgents 
as  allies  of  the  United  States  and  repeatedly  promised  Aguinaldo 
on  his  honor  that  they  should  have  political  independence. 
Aguinaldo  reaffirms  that  he  did.  George  Dewey  has  told  the 
President  and  the  country  that  neither  on  May  ii),  iSqfc,  nor  on 
any  other  day  did  he  give  Aguinaldo  any  such  promise.  It  is  the 
word  of  a  Malay  adventurer— a  Malay  *  patriot,'  if  you  please— 
against  the  word  of  an  American  admit  al  and  gentleman.  Erving 
Winslow  and  the  Springfield  paper  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  make 
their  choice.  Wc  made  ours  some  time  ago.  We  believe  George 
1  >ewev  “ 


FOR  A  SIXTY- MILLION -DOLLAR  CANAL. 

'WO  committees  authorized  by  the  New  York  State  legisla¬ 
ture  made  reports  last  week  on  the  subject  of  the  canal 
system  of  the  State.  One  was  a  committee  appointed  lust  March 
for  the  special  purpose  of  considering  the  entire  canal  question  ; 
the  other  was  a  committee  appointed  two  years  ago  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  causes  and  remedy  of  the  relative  decline  in  tho  export 
trade  from  New  York  City.  The  latter  committee  reports  that 
the  decline  is  in  large  part  due  to  the  differential  rates  agreed 
upon  by  the  railroads,  which  rates  <>|ieratc  against  this  city  and 
in  a  measure  counteract  its  natural  advantages.  The  New  York 
Central  is  expressly  censured  for  living  a  party  to  such  agree¬ 
ment  The  remedy,  the  committee  finds,  is  in  the  development 
of  our  canal  system,  and  it  recommends  the  completion  of  tho 
plans  entered  upon  when  tho  recent  appropriation  of  fq.oou.i 00 
was  made.  The  completion  of  these  plans,  it  is  estimated,  would 
omt  $  I J.  •00.000  additional. 

The  canal  committee,  on  tho  other  hand,  recommend  a  far 
more  elaborate  development,  ut  an  estimated  cost  of  f6o.nuo.ooo 
additional.  This  report  is  submitted  by  Governor  Roosevelt  to 
the  legislature  with  an  emphatic  and  unqualified  indorsement ; 
the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  has  decided  to  inaugurate  a 
campaign  of  education  in  Ix-half  of  thcconimittee's  recommenda¬ 
tions  ;  and  the  press  of  New  York  City  (tho  taxpayers  of  which 
will  have  the  greater  part  of  the  financial  burden  to  bear)  are, 
mi  far.  nearly  unanimous  in  support  of  the  report. 

The  committee  canvassed  three  plans  for  enlargement.  (1) 
The  completion  of  the  plan  already  la-gun.  at  an  expense  of  815.- 
ouo.un »;  the  mote  elaborate  plan  of  enlargement  to  ennlilo 
barges  of  i.omtonsto  pass  through  the  canal,  involving  an  cx- 
pe n sc  of  fbo.aw,o»;  (J)  a  Mill  more  elaWnte  plan  for  a  ship- 
canal  enabling  ocean-going  ships  to  pass  through,  involving  an 
expense  of  8 ioo.ouo.ono.  The  first  is  discarded  as  inadequate, 
the  last  ns  impracticable;  the  second  is  unanimously  approved. 
The  only  voice  as  yet  heard  in  opjmsition  is  that  of  President 
Callaway,  of  the  New  York  Central,  who  in  defending  his  roud 
against  the  charges  made,  touches  incidentally  on  the  canal 
question  and  asserts  that  the  interest  charges  and  operating  ex¬ 
penses  entailed  bv  the  adoption  of  the  committee's  plan  would 
Ik-  equivalent  t"  an  extra  charge  of  three  cents  a  bushel  for  all 
the  wheat  we  could  hope  to  transjiort  ;  ami  wheat,  he  claims, 
would  of  necessity  be  the  main  reliance  of  the  canal. 

The  Journal  oj  Commerce  calls  the  canal  committee’s  report 
“extremely  lucid,  camlid.  and  able,"  finds  weak  |>oints  ns  well 
as  strong  points  in  it,  and  reserves  a  decided  opinion  upon  tile 
plan  proposed. 

The  Evening  Post,  after  “attentive  perusal  “  of  the  report 
(than  which  wc  seldom  see  one  "more  methodical,  painstaking, 
and  convincing"),  concurs  in  its  conclusions  as  "wise  and 
proper."  provided  the  committee's  strong  insistence  on  a  reform 
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of  administration,  in  accord  with  civil-service  reform,  be  ob¬ 
served.  "Without  this,  not  a  dollar  should  be  spent  upon  new 
work,  but  rather  should  the  present  canals  be  sold  at  once  to  the 
highest  bidder.  ~  The  Tribune .  The  Commercial  Advertiser,  and 
The  Journal  take  a  similar  attitude,  laying  stress  on  the  reform 
in  administration  as  a  sine  qua  non. 

The  Times  entirely  agrees  with  Governor  Roosevelt  that  the 
principle  that  trade  will  move  along  the  line  of  least  resistance 
"abundantly  justifies  the  plan  of  the  committee." 

The  Sun  uses  superlatives  in  praise  of  the  committee's  report 
for  its  "freedom  from  prejudice."  its  "entire  intelligence  and  dis¬ 
interestedness"  ;  but  does  not  yet  commit  itself  to  the  plan,  w  hich 
must  bo  "fully  debated  "  in  the  legislature  and  on  the  stump. 

The  IVorld  speaks  of  the  sum  «»f  money  involved  as  "a  trifle 
in  comparison  with  the  mighty  stake  of  commercial  supremacy" 
of  New  York  City,  which  it,  in  common  with  both  committees, 
the  governor,  and  the  other  New  York  papers,  thinks  to  be  in¬ 
volved. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  YANKEE. 

R.  DAVII)  F.  ST.  CLAIR,  a  Southerner  who  has  been  a 
resident  in  New  York  for  several  years,  returned  to  the 
Southland  for  a  brief  visit  n  few'  weeks  ago.  to  find  that  the 
rapid  growth  of  Southern  iron  and  cotton  manufactures  had  de¬ 
veloped,  during  his  absence,  a  new  type  of  Southerner  a  South¬ 
ern  Yankee.  The  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut  Yankees  them¬ 
selves,  ho  declares,  aro  not  tho  superiors  of  this  new  Southern 
type  in  energy,  self-control,  inventiveness,  and  resource.  "It  is 
tho  beginning  of  ono  of  tho  greatest  developments  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  and  will  soon  need  tho  services  of  some  great  romantic  real¬ 
ist."  Mr.  St.  Clair  continues  (in  The  Criterion j : 

"This  soil  out  of  which  the  Southern  Yankee  is  springing  with 
such  robust  energy  extends  from  Lynchburg,  Vo.,  on  the  cast, 
and  Bristol,  Tcnn.,  on  tho  west,  to  Eufaula  and  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  on  tho  south.  It  is  about  fivo  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
from  two  to  three  hundred  miles  in  broadth.  It  embraces  the  iron-, 
coal-,  and  cotton-mills  siti,  and  decidedly  the  most  interesting 
phase  of  ull  this  energy  hero  is  tho  cotton-mill,  for  this  phase  is 
tho  latest  and  is  developing  more  of  tho  genuine  characteristics 
of  tho  New  England  Yankco  in  tho  Southern  man  than  else¬ 
where  in  tho  country. 

"From  tho  banks  of  the  Roanoke  River  through  the  foothills 


that  skirt  the  eastern  side  of  the  Alleghenies  to  Eufaula,  the-e  is 
one  long  narrow  belt  of  cotton-mills,  ninety  per  cent  of  them 
having  sprung  up  within  the  last  five  years.  Out  of  these  hills 
and  mountain-sides  numerous  great  rivers  Icup  forth,  and  this 
whole  narrow  section  is  fast  becoming  a  sort  of  chain  of  Lovells 
and  Fall  Rivers.  Here  are  five  hundred  cotton-mills,  with  5. non.- 
000  spindles  and  i.ouo.uuo  looms.  It  is.  in  fact,  our  country's 
second  New  England,  so  far  as  pure  American  blood.  Yankee 
const ructivcnos.  thrift,  energy,  cold  common  sense,  and  mind- 
your-own-busincss  were  the  characteristics  that  stamped  New 
England.  Out  of  the  4,000,000  white  people  in  this  cotton-mill 
belt,  there  arc  not  50.000  foreign-born.  It  has  the  bracing  guit 
of  the  New  England  climate,  but  a  soil  twice  us  rich  and  oledi- 
ent  In  fact,  the  poorest  old  fields  abound  with  hares  and  black¬ 
berries.  the  one  rijiening  in  the  winter,  and  the  other  harvested 
in  the  summer.  The  negro  scarcely  dwells  here,  except  in  the 
larger  towns." 

Go  one  or  two  hundred  miles  to  the  oust  or  south,  the  winter 
says  further,  and  you  step  full  into  the  old  black  South,  "still 
reminiscent  of  slavery,  pine  plows,  hickory  gear,  and  gall-with¬ 
ered  mules."  The  contrast  is  sharp,  and  Mr.  SL  Cluir  seems  to 
have  no  expectation  that  the  negro  lubor  of  this  region  will  ever 
fulfil  Booker  T.  Washington’s  hope  and  turn  from  farming  to 
successful  manufacture. 

The  new  conditions  have  overturned  old  political  idcus  and 
affiliations.  We  quote  again 

"Already  this  new  Yankee  South  is  protectionist,  expansionist, 
and  gold  dollar  at  heart.  When  these  cotton-mill  men  find  in 
their  mail  every  morning  orders  for  their  denims,  ginghams,  and 
plaids  from  Manila,  Singapore.  Hongkong,  and  Manchuria,  they 
say  ‘Of  course  we  must  expand.  Fact  is,  wo  huve  already  ex¬ 
panded.*  The  Southern  man  has  for  the  first  time  in  a  genera¬ 
tion  found  the  aspiration  and  imagination  of  the  nation  in  his 
pocket.  *  It  is  an  awkwurd  feeling,  when  you  suddenly  find  u 
new  set  of  political  ideals  in  your  head.  A  fellow  at  first  feels  us 
if  he  had  !>een  bribed  by  his  own  material  interests,  und  he  has 
to  speak  of  tho  thing  with  a  sort  of  an  apology. ’  Thus  sjiokc  a 
South  Carolina  mill  man.  who  held  u  score  of  large  foreign  orders, 
mostly  from  Asia." 

But  the  Southern  Yankee  is  not  a  wholly  now  creution  ;  ho  is 
the  type  of  a  hundred  years  ago  revived.  Tho  following  psycho¬ 
logical  analysis  is  made: 

"A  Yankee  detests  the  business  of  making  and  selling  a  raw 
thing  if  there  is  a  further  chance  of  his  making  money.  So  to 
make  and  sell  a  bale  of  raw  cotton  would  kill  the  spirit  of  any 


rwo  soles  with  sir  *  msglf.  thought. 

-The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

CURRENT  CARTOONS. 


CLCAK  THE  1  HACK  ! 

-The  Denver  Pepnhhcan. 
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Yankee.  Slavery  killed  all  the  Yankee  instinct  in  the  South's 
strong,  brave  American.  In  1810  the  South  was  more  Yankee 
than  New  England,  so  far  as  manufacture  was  concerned,  for 
the  manufactured  products  of  the  Carol  in  as  and  Georgia  were 
<vorth  moro  money  than  those  of  all  the  States  north  of  New 
York.  But  cotton  agriculture  alone  could  never  make  an  Ameri¬ 
can  people  happy,  as  1  have  already  intimated.  The  people  of 
Charleston,  in  the  days  of  their  pride,  never  knew  what  it  was 
to  be  happy  intellectually,  as  the  people  of  Boston  did.  for  these 
jxoplo  by  the  {southern  sea  certainly  suffered  from  intellectual 
interruption. 

"Now  we  have  a  recrudescence  or  renascence  of  the  original 
Yankee  spirit  in  the  Southern  while  man's  bones.  It  is  coming 
out  in  the  bracing  air  of  these  foothills,  where  motive  power  is 
abundant,  where  living  and  lal»»r  are  cheap,  where  the  bale  of 
raw  cotton  almost  falls  from  the  gin  into  the  mill,  and  where 
progress  does  not  depend  upon  the  inclination  of  the  negro.  Here 
invention  und  specialism  have  begun  to  show  their  hand,  and 
polytechnic  schools  are  rising  in  many  places.  The  dignity  of 
labor  take*  on  a  new  meaning  for  the  young  masters  of  these 
enterprises.  Young  men  from  the  university  and  college  have 
begun  to  don  overalls  arid  g<*  into  the  greasy  mills  to  learn  the 
business.  ” 

The  writer  sees,  as  a  result  <•(  all  this,  .1  splendid  future  for  tln- 
South  : 

"Nature  probably  intended  this  section  to  manufacture  finally 
all  the  Southern  cotton  crop,  which  is  now  and  probably  will  re¬ 
main  nine  tenth*  of  the  world’s  supply.  Cotton  manufacture  can 
now  defy  climate,  but  the  truo  ‘cloth  climate  *  i*  there.  Organi¬ 
sation  is  fast  developing.  Skilful  lalior  will  bo  evolved  and  im¬ 
ported.  The  convoying  of  electric  power  from  tho  fall*  of  these 
great  river*  is  fast  being  undertaken.  The  coal  is  near  by.  Tho 
cotton  is  at  tho  door,  both  tho  coarsest  and  finest  that  grows.  .  .  . 
Through  the  Southern  Yankees  and  their  Now  England  precep¬ 
tors,  tho  Nicaragua  ennui,  tho  acquisition  of  the  Philippines  and 
a  foothold  In  China,  America  will  take  tho  cotton  trade  almost 
completely  away  from  Europe 

Far  from  regretting  the  change  that  is  making  Yankees  out  of 
tho  Southerners,  ho  says 

"Here’s  to  you,  nature’s  favorite  continent,  aud  to  you.  warm¬ 
hearted  follows  on  its  southeastern  mountainsides.  How  de¬ 
lightfully  new  and  interesting  you  nro  I  Cut-throat  competition 
ha*  not  yet  marred  your  innocence,  nor  great  greed  your  happi¬ 
ness.  You  have  not  yet  learned  to  shut  tho  door  on  your  meet¬ 
ings,  and  tho  soft  word  ‘combine  ‘  is  not  yet  too  familiar  to  your 
ears.  Such  is  your  present  compensation  for  your  long  adversity  “ 


THE  LYNCHINGS  OF  A  YEAR. 


THE  Chicago  Tribune,  which  makes  an  effort  each  year  to 
keep  record  of  criminal  statistics  in  this  country,  presents 
tho  following  interesting  table  showing  the  annual  number  of 
lynching*  during  the  last  fifteen  years: 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  practise  of  lynching  is  distinctly 
on  tho  wane.  The  number  last  year  was  lower  than  that  of  any 
preceding  year,  equaling  about  one  to  650.000  of  the  nation's 
population.  More  than  •/>  per  cent,  of  those  occurring  in  1 R99 
took  place  in. the  Southern  States,  Georgia.  Mississippi,  Ixiuis- 
iana.  Arkansas,  leading  the  list  in  the  order  named.  Of  the 
total  number  of  victims,  eighty-four  were  negroes  and  twenty- 
three  were  whites.  The  alleged  crimes  for  which  they  were 
killed  are  classified  as-follows: 

Murder,  45  ;  complicity  in  murder.  11  ;  assault.  11  ;  charges  of 
assault.  6;  bad  reputation.  5 ;  arson.  6;  race  prejudice,  5;  rob¬ 
bery,  5 ;  unknown  offenses.  4 ;  aiding  criminals  to  escape.  3 ;  sus¬ 


pected  arson.  1;  inflammatory  language,  x;  no  offense  alleged. 

1 :  mistaken  identity.  1 ;  highway  robbery.  1 ;  arson  and  mur¬ 
der.  1. 

Commenting  on  this  li«t.  the  Rochester  Peutocraf  and  Chroni- 
ele  says : 

"It  will  be  noticed  that  what  has  been  called  ’the  unspeakable 
crime’  was  the  cause  ot  only  11  mob  murders,  while  6  victims 
were  merely  charged  with  that  crime.  The  common  impression 
regarding  Southern  lynching*,  and  the  argument  usually  urged 
in  their  defense,  is  that  the  negroes  are  so  given  to  crimes  of 
violence  against  women  that  this  summary  punishment  is  im¬ 
peratively  necessary  to  restrain  them.  But  tho  figures  show,  on 
the  contrary,  that  but  it  out  of  107  lynching*  were  due  to  positive 
knowledge  of  that  class  of  crimes  on  the  part  of  tho  lynchers,  and 
but  17  were  either  known  to  be  guilty  or  suspected.  It  will  thus 
lie  seen  that  the  most  plausible  defense  of  lynching  does  not  cut 
much  «.f  a  figure  in  the  light  of  the  records." 

The  Philadelphia  Public  ledger  says : 

"It  is  worth  recalling  that  one  of  the  strongest  ami  most  con¬ 
vincing  appeals  ever  made  to  the  people  of  a  State  to  unite  for 
the  suppression  of  this  enormous  crime  against  law  ami  order 
was  made  by  Governor  Atkinson,  of  Georgia,  in  1*07,  in  hi*  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  legislature.  It  did  not  prove  to  lm  effective  in  de¬ 
stroying  tho  preeminence  of  Georgia  as  a  lynching  State.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Atkinson,  in  this  memorablo  message,  mentioned  numerous 
instance*  in  which  persons  who  were  lynched,  or  were  about  to 
be  lynched  when  rescued,  were  innocent  of  tho  offense  for  which 
they  were  sacrificed,  or  to  bo  sacrificed.  In  one  case  a  man  in 
l>eril  of  his  life  from  mob  vioicneo  sought  refuge  and  found  it  in 
Governor  Atkinson’s  own  office.  It  was  afterward  conclusively 
proved  in  acourt  trial  that  this  person  was  innocent  of  the  charge 
against  him.  Tho  practise  of  lynching  brutalises  communities 
in  which  it  is  frequent.  It  retards  their  material  progress.  It 
drives  out  a  desirable  population,  and  prudent  ncoulo  will  not 
move  into  such  degenerate  neighborhoods  andsettlo  there.  Busi¬ 
ness  can  not  flourish  outside  of  the  protection  of  a  law-abiding 
community.’' 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  adds : 

Public  sentiment  against  lynching  has  been  growing  steudily 
throughout  the  country,  and  especially  In  the  South,  whore  the 
practise  has  been  most  common.  The  result  i*  that  the  press 
gives  much  greater  publicity  to  reports  of  all  such  outrages  now 
than  formerly,  and  107  eases  during  i8oq  consequently  attracted 
more  notice  than  would  twice  us  many  fifteen  years  ugo  " 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF. 


'»«  Montana  legislator  was  Insulted  he  being  oft* rot  only  »•.*«»  (or  his 
Tke  D+ir.'t!  .Vetri. 

\*l>«rw  CAKSroir  calls  poverty  •  blessing.  It  U  Is.  It  la  one  of  the  few 
that  brighten  aa  they  take  their  flight.— 7V  Pa/timorr  American. 

WslHIWiiM  despatches  sav  that  the  alliance  bet  ween  Senator  Clark  and 
'■ -Senator  yuay  U  both  defensive  and  offensive.  It  la  certainly  the  Utter. 
—  The  At*  York  Mad  and  pjtgrett. 

CUBA**  poet-office  operations  are  now  conducted  at  a  profit.  A  commis¬ 
sion  ought  to  be  sent  from  the  I'nited  Slates  to  find  out  how  it  is  done. 
rkeS/.  ^isu  did*-  Democrat. 


How  lucky  it  is  for  an  inferior  race  which  is  incapable  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  that  there  is  always  a  superior  race  ready  to  undertake  the  job  '.—  The 
Ctntaga  Petard. 


A*  near  as  we  can 
make  out  the  Beers 
have  been  violating  the 
laws  of  war  again  by 
firing  on  the  British 
when  the  latter  were 
not  locking.—  The  Prv- 
Herald-  lYanurifi. 

THE  discussion  as  to 
what  part  Mark  Hanna 
will  take  in  the  nest 
campaign  would  be 
simplified  if  some  one 
should  find  out  what 
part  Mark  wants  to 
taka  -  The  Okie  are 
Peter d. 

REMARK  ARIF  Sill'. 

Restraint.— I.e  t  ns 
give  Oom  Pad  due 
credit  for  refraining 
from  flooding  the  land 
with  the  triumphant 
annonneement  that 
-the  backbone  of  the 
invasion  is  broken.*— 
The  Denver  Put. 


HARD  OS  THE  RAZOR. 

-7  Ac  Outage  Fetor d. 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


SHAKESPEARE  AND  THE  MODERN  STAGE. 

SWEEPING  reform  in  the  staging  of  Shakespearian  play' 
is  needed,  thinks  Mr.  Sidney  Lee.  author  of  "The  Life  of 
Shakespeare. "  The  enormous  cost  of  a  Shakespearian  production 
upon  the  elaborate  scale  to  which  the  public  has  become  accus¬ 
tomed  of  recent  years  stands  in  the  way  of  a  wide  and  real  jtopu- 
lar  appreciation  of  the  great  dramatist’s  art.  Sir  Henry  Irving 
lately  announced  that  he  had  lost  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  on 
his  Shakespearian  productions,  and  added  that  it  is  "almost  im¬ 
possible  for  any  manager  I  don't  care  who  he  is  to  pursue  a 
continuous  policy  of  Shakespeare  for  many  years  with  any  hope 
of  profit  in  the  long  run."  In  the  face  of  this  authoritutive  pro¬ 
nouncement.  says  Mr.  Lee.  "it  must  be  conceded  that  the  spec¬ 
tacular  drama  has  lieen  given  every  chance  of  succeeding  of  late 
years,  and  hxs  been,  from  the  commercial  point  of  view,  a  fail¬ 
ure."  He  continues  (in  The  Xineteenth  Century,  January)  : 

•'  Foreign  experience  tells  in  favor  of  the  contention  that,  if 
Shakespeare's  plays  are  to  be  honored  on  the  modern  stage  as 
they  deserve,  they  must  be  freed  of  the  existing  incubusof  scenic 
machinery.  French  acting  has  ulways  won  and  deserved  ad¬ 
miration.  There  is  no  doubt  that  one  cause  of  its  |>crmancntly 
high  repute  is  the  absolute  divorce  in  the  French  theater  between 
drama  and  spectacle.  Moliere  stands  to  French  literature  in  the 
some  relation  as  Shakespeare  stands  to  English  literature. 
Molicre’s  plays  are  constantly  acted  in  French  theaters  with  a 
scenic  austerity  which  is  unknown  to  the  humblest  of  our  theaters. 
A  French  audience  would  regard  it  as  sacrilege  to  convert  a  com¬ 
edy  of  Mol  lire  into  a  spectacle  The  French  people  are  commonly 
credited  with  a  love  of  ornament  and  display  to  which  the  Eng¬ 
lish  |>coplo  are  assumed  to  bo  strangers,  but  their  treatment  of 
Moliere  is  convincing  proof  that  their  artistic  sense  is  ultimately 
truer  than  our  own. 

"The  mode  of  producing  Shukes|H*arcon  the  stage  in  Gcrmany 
supplics  an  argument  to  the  same  ellccL  In  Berlin  and  Vienna 
and  in  nil  the  chief  towns  of  German-speaking  Europe  Shake¬ 
speare’s  plays  arc  produced  constantly  and  in  all  their  variety 
under  conditions  which  arc  directly  antithetical  to  those  prevail¬ 
ing  in  the  West-end  theaters  of  l^indon.  Twenty-eight  of 
Shakespeare’s  thirty-seven  plays  figure  in  the  r/fiertoiret  of  the 
most  respected  companies  of  German-speaking  actors.  A  few 
years  ago  I  was  in  the  Burg-Theater  in  Vienna  on  a  Sunday 
night  the  night  on  which  the  great  working  population  of  Vienna 
chiefly  take  their  amusement,  as  in  this  country  it  is  chiefly  taken 
by  the  great  working  population  on  Saturday  night.  The  Burg- 
Theater  in  Vienna  is  one  of  the  largest  theaters  in  the  world.  It 
resembles  Drury  Lane  Theater  or  Covent  Garden  Opera- 1  loti se. 
On  the  occasion  of  my  visit  the  play  produced  was  Shakespeare's 
•  Antony  and  Cleopatra. '  The  house  wns  crowded  in  every  part. 
The  scenic  arrangements  were  simple  and  unobtrusive,  but  were 
well  cnlculutcd  to  suggest  the  Oriental  atmosphere  of  the  plot. 
There  was  no  music  before  the  performance,  or  during  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  nets,  or  as  an  accompaniment  to  great  speeches 
in  the  progress  of  the  play.  There  was  no  making  love  nor  any 
dying  to  slow  music,  altho  the  stage  directions  were  followed 
scrupulously,  and  the  song  *  Come,  thou  Monarch  of  the  Wild  ' 
[vine),  was  sung  to  music  in  the  drinking  scene  on  board  Pom- 
pey’s  galley,  and  there  were  the  appointed  flourishes  of  trumpets 
and  drums.  The  acting  was  competent,  tho  not  of  the  highest 
caliber.  The  character  in  the  cast  of  whom  I  have  the  most  dis¬ 
tinct  recollection  was  Rnobarbus,  the  level-headed  and  straight- 
hitting  critic  of  the  action  -a  comparatively  subordinate  part, 
which  was  filled  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  actors  of  the 
Viennese  stage.  He  fitted  his  part  with  telling  accuracy.  The 
whole  piece  w-as  listened  to  with  breathless  interest,  and.  altho 
tile  performance  lasted  nearly  five  hours,  no  sign  of  impatience 
manifested  itself  at  any  point  This  was  no  exceptional  experi¬ 
ence  at  the  Burg-Theater.  Plays  of  Shakespeare  are  acted  there 
repeatedly — on  an  average  twice  a  week — and.  I  am  credibly  in¬ 
formed.  with  identical  results  to  those  of  which  I  was  an  eye¬ 
witness." 

The  simple  method  of  Shakespearian  production  has  never  of 


late  years  been  given  a  serious  chance  in  England  or  America, 
says  the  writer.  On  the  few  isolated  occasions  when  it  was  trier! 
it  did  not  fail,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  fair 
trial  of  it  now  would  result  in  a  great  and  healthy  growth  of  sen¬ 
timent  in  favor  of  the  legitimate  drama  of  the  English  tongue, 
so  fraught  with  glorious  memories.  Mr.  Lee  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  Shukes|>earian  revival  at  Sadler’s  Wells  Theater 
m  England,  in  1*44.  when  Phelps  and  Mrs.  Warner,  in  a  period 
of  eighteen  years,  produced  no  less  than  thirty-one  of  Shakc- 
s|«-arv's  dramas,  besides  many  other  English  classic  plays  : 

"No  long  continuous  run  of  anyone  piece  was  permitted  by 
the  rules  of  the  playhouse.  The  program  wns  constantly 
changed ;  the  scenic  appliances  were  simple,  adequate,  and  in¬ 
expensive;  tho  supernumerary  stall  was  restricted  to  the  smallest 
practicable  number.’  For  every  thousand  pounds  that  Charles 
Kean  laid  out  at  the  Princess’s  Theater  on  scenery  «n«l  other  ex- 
|*eiiscs  of  production.  Phelps  in  his  most  ornate  revivals  spent 
less  than  a  fourth  of  that  sum.  For  the  pounds  sj>ent  by  man¬ 
agers  on  more  recent  revivals  Phelps  would  have  s|>ent  only  as 
many  shillings.  In  the  result  Phelps  reaped  from  the  profits  of 
his  ctforts  a  handsome  unencumbered  income.  During  the  same 
period  Charles  Kean  grew  more  and  moro  deeply  involved  in  op¬ 
pressive  debt,  and  at  a  later  date  Sir  Henry  Irving  made  over  to 
the  public*  hundred  thousand  |iounds  above  his  receipts.  Why. 
then,  should  not  Phelps's  encouraging  experiment  be  made 
again?" 

But  if  scenery  is  to  l>c  relegated  to  its  proper  place,  the  acting 
must  be  made  more  efficient  from  top  to  bottom  of  tho  cost.  In 
no  play*  are  the  highest  dramatic  qualities  more  demanded  than 
in  those  of  Shakespeare : 

"Not  only  in  the  leading  roles of  his  masterpieces,  but  in  the 
subordinate  |u»rts  throughout  the  range  of  hi*  work,  the  highest 
abilities  of  the  actor  can  find  -mic  sco|»c  for  employment.  It  is 
therefore  indispensable  thut  the  slandurd  of  Shakespearian  not¬ 
ing  should  always  Ik*  maintained  at  the  highest  level,  and  scenic 
excess,  with  it*  inseparable  tendency  to  long  run*,  is  to  be  dc* 
plorcd  on  no  ground  more  seriously  than  on  the  ground  that  it 
tends  to  encourage  the  maintenance  of  the  level  of  acting  at 
something  far  below  the  highest . 

"The  deliberate  seeking  after  realism  is  thus  antagonistic  to 
the  ultimate  law  of  dramatic  art.  In  the  case  of  great  plays  the 
dramatic  representation  is  most  successful  from  the  genuinely 
artistic  point  of  view— which  is  the  only  point  of  view  worthy  of 
discussion— when  the  true  dramatic  illusion  is  produced  by  sim¬ 
ple  and  unpretending  scenic  appliances,  in  which  the  inevitable 
imperfections  ’  are*  supplied  by  the  ‘thoughts  '  or  imagination  of 
the  s|K-ctators. 

■’  Lovers  of  Shakespeare  should  lose  no  opportunity  of  urging 
tho  cause  of  simplicity  in  the  production  of  the  plays  of  Shake- 
sjK-arc  “ 


HOW  TO  PRESERVE  THE  SUPREMACY  OF 
THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 

S  the  French  language  losing  its  supremacy  as  the  world's 
medium  of  diplomatic.  polite.  and  literary  communication’ 
And  if  it  is.  are  there  any  means  of  arresting  the  decline  and  re¬ 
storing  its  ascendency?  French  writers  have  been  discussing 
this  question  for  .some  time,  and  admitting  thut  the  influence  of 
their  mother  tongue  on  the  non-Gallic  peoples  is  steadily  dimin¬ 
ishing.  and  the  number  of  men  learning  in  preference  English 
and  (ierman,  in  addition  to  their  own  language,  is  increasing 
As  France  has  always  claimed  to  be  the  center  of  artistic  and 
literary  art.  this  state  of  affairs  is  deemed  alarming. 

M.  Jean  Finot  deals  with  the  subject  in  the  Paris  Revue  dei 
Kfi'uet.  and  suggests  a  somewhat  remarkable  method  of  regain¬ 
ing  or  perpetuating  the  supremacy  of  French  throughout  the  civ- 
ilited  world.  His  idea  is  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

“Great  writers  arc  not  wanting  in  the  smaller  countries  of  the 
world,  but  they  lack  the  means  of  making  themselves  known  an.l 
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appreciated.  Condemned  to  being  read  only  by  the  small  num¬ 
ber  of  their  compatriots,  these  authors,  often  very  original, 
gifted,  and  capable  of  yielding  great  profit,  are  virtually  lost  to 
humanity  at  large.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  great  countries 
that  boust  of  rich,  brilliunt.  and  varied  literatures  that  are 
doomed  to  neglect  abroad,  solely  because  of  the  unfavorable  posi¬ 
tion  of  their  languages  as  compared  with  the  more  popular  and 
dominant  tongues.  Such  countries  are  Russia  and  Italy. 

"Does  not  thiscondition  present  a  grand  opportunity  to  France- 
Let  her  accept  the  noble  and  generous  role  of  introducer  of  all 
the  talents  which  are  being  stilled  in  the  narrow  atmosphere  of 
their  own  country.  Let  our  literature,  besides  her  own  virtues 
and  beauties,  become  the  godmother  of  the  literatures  and  authors 
of  the 'Great  Unknown.'  and  she  will  thereby  attach  to  herself 
anil  to  her  own  destiny  numbers  of  other  tongues  and  cultivators 
of  letters. 

"In  a  word,  we  dream  of  making  France  once  more  the  great 
reservoir  of  intellectual  humanity,  where  every  production  or  idea 
of  value,  elevation,  or  originality  shall  find  a  country  of  adoption 
In  this  way  Russians.  Italians,  Poles,  Swedes,  Danes,  Greeks. 
Finlanders,  Rumanians,  Servians.  Bulgarians,  and  many  other 
peoples  would,  alike  from  necessity  and  gratitude,  be  induced  t» 
study  French  and  its  literature.”  » 

The  undertaking  is  admitted  to  1m-  rather  large  and  difficult, 
but  as  worthy  of  France  as  it  would  be  useful  No  other  coun¬ 
try.  it  is  supposed,  would  enter  upon  a  similar  mission.  And 
nil  humanity,  according  to  the  writer,  would  bless  France  for 
rescuing  and  presenting  to  the  world  in  accessible  form  the 
treasures  of  obscure  peoples. —  T ransialion  mailt frr  Tur.  Lit- 
KKAHV  DiOKST. 


A  NEW  PLAY  BY  IBSEN. 

NCE  inan  interval  of  two  years — with  “solemn  periodicity." 
as  Mr.  Le  Gallicnnc  terms  it— the  "prophet  “  opens  his  lips, 
and  a  new  play  comes  forth  which,  in  the  mind*  of  the  Ibscnitc*. 
makes  all  other  litcrury  events  of  the  year  pule  in  comparison. 
The  end  of  tho  year  1890  was  thus  blessed,  for  in  Copenhagen, 
on  December  19.  was  published  the  text  of  Ibsen'*  long-expected 
and  mystery-enwrapped  druniu.  The  very  title  inspires  a  sense 
of  mystery— It  i* called  "  When  We  Dead  Awaken.”  Mr.  William 
Archer  is  busily  engaged  in  translating  the  play  from  tho  Danish 
In  tho  mean  time.  Mr.  Le  Gollienoe,  writing  in  the  Boston 
Transcript  (January  13)  gives  the  earliest  published  r/smm/ of 
the  dramn.  Referring  to  the  title,  he  say* 

"You  will  hnrdly  guess  its  significance  till  you  road  the  play, 
or  are  told— a  significance  all  the  more  important  as  coming  from 
so  old  u  man,  and  a  writer  who  is  perhaps  the  last  from  whom 
wo  would  expect  the  message.  The  'dead'  who  ‘awake*  are 
those  who  at  tho  end  of  their  lives  suddenly  understand  that  they 
have  missed  tho  one  thing  in  life  worth  living  for.  They  have, 
maybe,  lived  lives  of  high  idealism  ;  they  have  licen  mighty  ser¬ 
vants  of  beauty  or  knowledge;  but  they  have  missed — LOVE 
In  fact  the  message  of  '  When  Wo  Dead  Awaken  *  is  the  old  mes¬ 
sage  of  '  Love  Is  Enough  ’ — a  message  one  hardly  expected  to 
hear  Ibsen  proclaiming,  and  one  the  more  significant  from 
him.  as  I  have  said,  because  he  has  waited  till  old  age  to  pro¬ 
claim  it." 

Mr.  Lo  Gallicnnc  gives  the  following  outline  of  the  plot : 

When  We  Dead  Awake  ’  is  in  three  acts,  and  the  following 
is  a  list  of  the  dramatis  persontr  : 

Professor  Arnold  Rubek . Sculptor 

Fru:  Maja  Rubek .  His  Wife 

The  Inspector  at  the  Watering-Place .  Ulfhcjm 

(A  rich  lunded  proprietor,  and  hunter  of  big  game, 
particularly  bears). 

A  Traveling  Lady..... . Nurse  ('  Diakonis.se  '  in  Norwegian 

A  woman  something  between  a  Sister  of  Mercy  and  a  hos¬ 
pital  nurse.  She  wears  religious  garb,  but  is  not  in  orders). 
Waiters,  guests  at  watering-place,  and  children. 

"The  first  act  takes  place  at  a  watering-place  along  the  coast 


of  Norway ;  the  second  and  third  acts  in  ihe  neighborhood  of  a 
mountain  sanatorium. 

"In  a  double  sense  the  play  is  an  epilog,  for  the  formative 
action  has  taken  place  before  the  play  begins,  and  the  drama,  so 
far  as  it  is  a  drama  at  all— for  it  is  rather  a  |>oem  in  dialog— is  a 
drama  of  simple  conclusions.  I,ct  me  first  sketch  the  story  in  a 
few  words  and  fill  in  the  sketch  more  fully  here  and  there  later 
on.  Years  before  the  play  opens.  Prof.  Arnold  Rubek.  now  a 
sculptor  of  world-wide  fame,  had  known  a  great  love  which  hail 
inspired  him  to  do  his  most  inspired  work,  namely,  'The  Day  of 
Resurrection.*  A  great  love— and  yet  not  a  love  at  all;  for 
Rubek  had  been  one  of  those  men  whom  one  might  call  the 
monks  of  art.  and  had  loved  beauty  with  so  pure  a  flame  that 
when  Irene  had  given  up  all  Ihc  world  to  live  with  him  and  in¬ 
spire  his  great  work,  loving  him  humanly  as  women  do,  he,  really 
loving  her.  too.  had  crushed  down  the  mortal  love  in  his  heart 
and  forbidden  himself  to  lay  human  hands  on  the  holy  beauty 
which  he  was  to  immortalise.  Into  his  great  pure  work  must 
creep  no  single  trait  of  common  passion.  Irene  should  lx-  his 
divine  model,  ami  that  alone.  Rubek  kept  his  vow  too  well,  for, 
when  the  great  work  wus  finished.  Irene,  broken-hearted  to  be 
thus  worshiped  as  an  ideal,  when  she  was  longing  to  Ik-  taken 
into  his  arm*  as  a  woman,  goes  away.  She  exhibits  Rubek 's  holy 
love  in  music  halls,  takes  many  lovers,  callously  marries,  riots 
her  life  to  ashes.  Rubek  pursues  the  path  of  his  art,  wins  greul 
fame  and  wealth,  returns  to  his  native  Norway  (which  had  not 
previously  appreciated  him  mark  here  one  of  several  autobio¬ 
graphic  touches)  and  marries  a  pretty  little  empty-headed  bour¬ 
geois.  of  whom  he  is  soon  as  thoroughly  sick  as  she  is  of  him. 
At  this  point  the  play  takes  up  the  story.  At  a  Norwegian  water¬ 
ing-place  together  they  are  mutually  bored.  They  never  hud 
anything  really  in  common,  and  now  they  inukc  no  pretense  of 
it  Fru  :  Maja  care*  nothing  for  his  art.  great  or  little  ;  she  re¬ 
proaches  him  with  doing  no  great  work  nowadays,  lie  only 
makes  busts  of  celebrities  at  high  prices.  In  the  husband's  an¬ 
swer  to  her  reproach,  the  sardonic  scorn  of  the  artist  toward 
humanity  is  cruelly  direct. 

"'There  is  something  covert. '  he  says,  'something  hidden  be¬ 
hind  these  bust*,  something  secret,  which  men  can  not  see.' 

Maia-'llow?* 

Rubek  (decisively)- -'Only  I  can  see  it.  and  I  enjoy  it  im¬ 
mensely.  Outside  1*  the  striking  likeness,  as  they  call  it.  at 
which  people  gape  in  wonderment,  (lowering  his  voice.)  But. 
lurking  far  within.  I  see  the  good  honest  faces  of  the  horses,  the 
foolish  shouts  of  asses,  the  skulls  of  dogs,  low  browed  and  crest¬ 
fallen.  the  loose  muzzle*  of  oxen,  the  fat  heads  of  swine.' 

Maia— 'Oh.  I  sec.  all  the  dear  farmyard  creature*.' 

Rubek— 'Just  so.  dear  Maja.  all  the  dear  farmyurd  creatures. 
All  tho**.-  beast*  which  men  have  distorted  into  their  own  image, 
but  which  have  taken  their  revenge  and  distorted  men  in  re¬ 
turn.' 

<  Empties  his  gla*.\  and  laughs,  \ 

"Oh.  yes!  All  these  things  are  hidden  in  those  masterpieces 
which  the  rich  people  come  and  order  and  pay  for.  for  in  good 
faith,  and  pay  well  for.  too— pay  their  weight  in  gold,  one  might 
say. 

•’Now  enters  Ulfhcjm.  the  rich  landed  proprietor,  and  hunter 
of  bears,  swearing  coarsely  at  his  footman,  who  follows  with  two 
hounds  in  leash.  Ulfhcjm  is  a  large  bully  of  a  man.  conrsely 
good-looking.  He  knows  the  Rulieks  slightly,  and  a  languid 
conversation  springs  up.  Of  course.  Rubek  and  he  have  no  in¬ 
terest  for  each  other.  With  Maja.  however,  it  is  different.  His 
brutality  fascinates  her.  and  she  gleefully  goes  off  in  his  com¬ 
pany  to  see  the  hounds  fed. 

"Rubek  is  left  alone,  and  presently  u  pair  come  by,  a  woman 
all  in  white,  followed  by  a  nurse  all  in  black,  with  a  cross  on  her 
breast.  They  pas*  in  silence  and  disappear  into  a  pavilion  at 
some  short  distance.  Rubek  had  seen,  or  thought  he  had  seen, 
the  same  vision  the  night  before,  and  it  aroused  old  memories. 
Presently  the  white  lady  comes  out  of  the  pavilion  and  sits  near. 
Yes !  it  is  Irene  1  ‘The  Wandering  Lady  '  is  all  that  Ibsen  calls 
her  in  the  list  of  persons— and  this  name  is  no  doubt  ‘meant  to 
add  the  impression  given  by  occasional  phrases  of  her  talk,  an 
impression  little  insisted  upon,  that  she  is  mad  as  well  as  'dead.' 

"The  two  recognize  each  other,  and  immedi itely  fall  to  talking 
of  the  past  and  the  interval  between.  They  speak  of  his  fame. 
<*f  their  'child, '  as  they  had  always  called  his  great  work,  and 
she  tells  of  her  life  between  the  creepy  touches  of  fantastic 
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phrase.  The  lute-strings  in  her  breast  have  been  broken,  all  her 
children  are  dead — she  has  killed  them — she  has  killed  every  one 
who  came  into  her  life,  and  now  she  is  dead  herself.  '  1  am 
dead,’  she  says,  but  I  am  not  quite  ice  all  through.  I  will  not 
make  you  shiver  too  much.’  The  act  closes  with  this  passage, 
in  which  she  explains  her  meaning  and  makes  her  woman's 
charge  against  the  artist  in  Rubck 


I  hail  given  you  something  no  one  should  part 
You  gave  me  three  or  four  years  of  your 


Irene—’  . 
with.’ 

Rubck—’  Yes 
youth, 1 

Irene—’  More— more  than  that  I  gave  you.  sjwndthrift  that  I 
was!  ’ 

Rubek— ’Yes!  a  spendthrift  you  were— you  gave  me  vour 
beauty  in  all  its  nakedness.' 

Irene— ’To  look  at !  ’ 

Rubek—'  And  to  transfigure.  ’ 

Irene— 'Yes— and  thereby  to  transfigure  yourself.  And  the 
child.’ 

Rubek— ‘And  yourself  also.  Irene.' 

Irene — *  But  you  have  forgotten  the  most  previous  gift  of  all.  ’ 

Rubek—’ The  most  precious?  Which  was  that  ?  ’ 

Irene— ’I  gave  you  my  young  soul,  my  living  soul  Then  ! 
stood  there  with  my  empty  body— my  body  without  a  soul.’ 

(She  stares  at  him.) 

’  It  was  then  1  died.  ‘ 


"The  act  closes  with  the  durk  nurse  aiming  in  and  beckoning 
her  away— und  Rubek’s  sighed  *  Irene  !  * 

"In  their  talk  Irene  had  asked  Rubck  to  take  her  now  at  last 
to  the  mountains.  The  bcur  hunter,  too.  has  invited  Pru  Maja 
to  the  mountains  to  see  a  bear  hunt  So  all  meet  again  in  a 
mountain  sanatorium,  and  the  action  resolves  itself  into  situa¬ 
tions  and  a  denouement  so  simple  as  to  lie  almost  naked  symliol- 
ism.  Some  of  the  dialog  is  very  beautiful,  with  a  beauty  to 
which  my  translator  tells  me  her  necessarily  hasty  translation* 
do  but  little  justice  :  which  is  true,  of  course,  of  every  great  poet, 
but  particularly  of  |>oet*  like  Iliscu.  who  so  carefully  chisel  down 
their  expression  to  the  last  possible  word.  Here  is  a  fragment 
of  talk  between  Rubck  und  his  wife 


Rubck  (speaking  of  his  soul)  ’In  here  I  have  a  tiny  casket 
which  no  thief  can  steal.  In  that  lie  all  the  dreams  of  my  art. 
When  she  left  me  the  lock  snapped  to.  She  alone  bad  the  key 
sho  took  it  with  her.  You.  little  Maja,  you  had  no  key— you. 
Therefore,  all  is  lying  unused  in  here.  The  years  are  going  by 
—und  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  reach  the  treasure  1 

Maja—’  Well,  get  her  to  unlock  it.’ 

Rubek-’ Maja!’ 

Maja—’  Why  not,  she  is  here,  und  I  sup|*»*c  it  i*  for  the  easket 
she  has  come. 1 

Rubck—1 ’ Oh  no!  she  knows  nothing  of  all  thi* 

"Now  this  between  Rubek  and  Irene 

Irene—  .  .  .  You.  the  artist  who  carelessly  and  without  a 
thought  took  my  body  warm  with  us  young  life,  took  my  young 
womanly  lips  and  tore  the  soul  out  of  it  just  to  create  a  master¬ 
piece  !  ’ 

Rubck—' 'And  you  can  say  that !  You  that  lived  in  my  work 
with  such  passionate,  such  holy  devotion  that  work  in  which 
sve  met  every  morning  as  at  prayer.' 

Irene—'  I  bad  never  loved  your  art  before  I  met  you.  ami  I 
have  never  loved  it  since.* 

Rubck  ’  But  the  artist.  Irene?  ’ 

Irene— ’The  artist  I  hate  ' 

Rubck— 'The  artist  in  me  also?" 

Irene—’  Most  of  all  in  you.  .  .  .’ 

Irene—*  .  .  .  But  I  was  a  woman  also  at  that  time,  and  I  had 
a  woman's  life  to  live,  a  fate,  too,  to  fulfil.  All  that  I  left  to 
itself,  threw  it  away,  to  Ik-  your  slave.  It  was  suicide,  a  crime 
unto  death  I  had  committed  against  mvsclf.  (Half  whispering 
And  for  that  crime  1  have  to  pay  dearly.  .  .  .’ 

Irene—’  I  should  have  borne  children  into  the  world.  Many 
children.  Real  children.  Not  the  kind  one  hides  away  in  art 
galleries.  The  other  should  never  have  been  my  fate.  1  sh«mld 
never  have  served  you  Poet. ' 

"  I  have  only  space  now  to  indicate  the  denouement  and  quote 
the  epeech  in  which  the  play  closes  as  with  a  strain  of  spirit 
music.  The  bear-hunter  is  taking  Maja.  now  frankly  decided  to 
throw  her  life  in  with  him.  up  the  hills  to  sec  the  sunrise.  Irene 
and  Rubek  decide  that  they.  too.  will  go  and  sec  the  sunrise. 
Midway  up  the  mountain-side  they  meet  the  bear-hunter  and  Maja 
returning.  A  storm  is  rising,  and  already  it  is  sweeping  mists 
before  it  down  the  valleys.  I’lfhcjm  is  taking  Maja  for  safety 


down  again  into  the  valley,  but  he  can  help  no  more  than  one  ai 
a  time.  Irene  and  Rubek  must  stay  where  they  arc  and  he  will 
send  help.  This  concluding  passage  tells  how  they  never  waited 
for  such  help  as  Ulfhcjm  could  send  them 

Irene — 'We  see  the  irreparable  first  when - * 

Rubek-' When?' 

Irene— 'When  we  dead  awake.’ 

Rubck—’  But  what  do  we  really  see  then 1  ’ 

Irene—’  We  see  that  we  have  never  lived. ' 

•  •••((  • 

Rubek  ’  Then  let  us  two  dead  live  life  to  the  last  drop  just  for 
<>nce  before  we  again  go  down  into  our  tombs.  ’ 

Irene— ’Arnold.’ 

Rubek—'  But  not  here  in  this  half-darkness.  Not  here,  where 
the  ugly  winding-sheet  of  the  mist  flutters  about  us  in  the  wind 

Irene  -’  No.  Up  in  the  light ;  up  in  ull  the  radiant  splendor- 
high  up  on  the  peak  of  oblivion.* 

Rubck— 'There  we  will  hold  our  marriage  feast,  Irene,  my  be¬ 
loved.  ' 

Irene  (proudly)— ’The  sun  may  look  at  us.' 

Rubek  'And  all  the  powers  of  light  may  look  at  us,  and  all 
the  powers  of  darkness,  too.  Will  you  then  follow  me?  You. 
angel  of  grace.’ 

Irene  (transfigured)—*  I  follow  willingly,  and  with  you— my 
lord  and  master.  ’ 

Rubek  (dragging  her  with  him)— 'Through  the  mists  we  must 
go.  Irene,  and  then.’ 

Irene—’  Yes !  through  the  mists.  And  then— up  to  the  shining 
peak  glittering  in  the  sunrise.’ 

"Then  a  great  avalanche  comes  and  sweeps  them  down  into 
gulfs  of  snow  The  durk  nurse  up|>cars,  mukes  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  mutters  ’ /’.m  vobiuum,'  while  from  far  down  in  the 
valley  come*  the  voice  of  Maja  singing  ’  Free,  free,  free ’—safe 
on  solid  brutal  earth  with  her  l«ar»hunter,  while  the  others  have 
gone  l*ack  to  their  dream*.  /’<i  r  vobiteum  !  " 

I»r.  Kdward  B ramie*,  a  brother  of  George  Braudes,  and  himself 
a  dramatic  critic,  has  written  an  extended  analysis  of  the  play 
We  quote  from  his  article  a*  reproduced  in  the  Now  York  Sun 
(January  is) : 

“Unquestionably,  there  will  Ik-  many  objections  made  against 
this  magnificent  drama  because  the  high-sounding  proseat  times 
may  scent  vulnerable  to  the  attack  of  logical  analysis.  And  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  objections  will  gather  themselves  into  the 
pertinent  question :  Why  did  Hcnrvk  Ibsen  show  Irene  us  insane, 
and  why  does  he  let  Rubck.  who  is  not  insane,  prefer  the  ubnor 
mal  woman  to  the  beautiful  and  sensible  Maja? 

"To  this  may  Ik-  answered  If  Ibsen  with  such  violence  desired 
to  emphasise  that  life  in  its  entirety,  even  the  most  artistic,  is  to 
»>e  counted  as  death,  and  that  but  the  life  of  love  is  renl  love,  to 
U>th  Irene  and  Maja.  then  he  was  forced  to  employ  the  most 
drastic  picture*  of  the  kind  of  death  that  life  without  love  assur¬ 
edly  is.  Insanity,  without  a  doubt,  is  both  mental  and  physical 
death  ;  tho  the  insane  may  exi*t,  yet  humanity  does  not  consider 
such  existence  life. 

"Had  not  Irene  stood  there,  so  heartbroken,  so  ill  in  mind  and 
evil,  mi  desirous  and  yet  so  afraid,  with  tho  black  shadow  of  cell 
and  restraint  in  her  wake,  the  lesson  of  the  play  would  not  be 
too  plain.  Without  love— no  life.  It  is  Irene,  of  course,  who  is 
the  *tar  character  in  the  play.  It  is  far  from  being  the  undeci¬ 
sive  Rubck  who  not  until  the  hour  of  his  death  understood  the 
love  which  Irene  offered  him.  which  in  Maja's  case  was  confined 
to  the  customs  of  conventional  marriage. 

"That  Henryk  Ibsen  stands  untouched  by  his  weight  of  years, 
this  drama  will  ere  long  announce  to  tlieentire  world.  It  tsquitc 
true  that  the  structure  of  the  play  can  not  be  analyzed  on  the 
-•pur  of  the  moment.  The  construction  eml>odics  a  stage  setting 
which  will  enhance  the  worth  of  the  drama.  Almost  with  the 
identical  progress  which  Irene  and  Rubck  make  toward  the 
mountain-top  the  aits  unfold  themselves  lucidly  and  entirely 
comprehensible.  The  more  the  psychological  problem  is  studied 
the  better  will  it  be  understood  why  Ibsen  is  called  great. 

"‘When  We  Dead  Awaken  ’  is  a  master's  work  and  a  master¬ 
piece.  I.ike  none  others  is  Ibsen,  so  grand,  so  mystical,  and  yet 
so  entirely  in  agreement  with  the  organic  make-up  of  humanity 
From  the  peak  of  the  mountain  he  speaks  to  us,  aged  as  to  years 
youthful  indeed  and  daring.  There  is  but  one  ruler,  says  Hcnrvk 
Ibsen  :  the  great  Eros,  and  the  jkk-1  is  his  prophet ! " 
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THE  AUTHOR  OF  *•  LORNA  DOONE." 

HE  death  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Blackmore,  at  his  country  home  near 
London,  on  January  so  recalls  the  fact  that  to  a  greater  de¬ 
cree  than  is  the  case  with  almost  any  other  writer  of  recent  times 
his  fame  rests  upon  a  single  book.  Altho  Mr.  Blackmore  prac¬ 
tically  began  his  literary  career  in  1852  with  his  novel  of  "Clara 
Vaughan  "  (not.  however,  published  until  1S64),  and  altho  he  has 
written  many  other  novels  since,  the  world  knows  him  and  will 
continue  to  know  him  almost  solely  as  the  author  of  "Lorna 
Doonc.”  Indeed,  that  one  bonk  bids  fair  to  assure  him  a  per- 


MICHAND  |M>ONIIMl»  HI  ACKMoNr. 


inuiicnt  place  in  English  literature,  for  its  merits  are  not  of  mi 
ephemeral  order,  and  its  popularity,  after  thirty  years,  is  steady, 
|*vrhapM  even  increasing.  From  the  New  York  He  rah!  (January 
22)  wo  quoto  tho  following  account  of  Mr.  ltlackmorc's  career  . 

"  Blackmore  was  intended  for  the  law.  but  he  soon  turned  from 
its  severity  in  the  Middle  Temple  totho  lighter  field  of  literature. 
After  publishing  a  volume  or  two  of  poetry  and  a  translation  of 
•Tho  Georgies  of  Vergil.’  he  wrote  his  first  novel.  ‘Clara 
Vaughan.’  .  .  .  He  did  not  win  success  with  u  bound,  und  was 
not  n  particularly  prolific  writer.  Nor  did  *  I.orna  Doonc  ’  itself 
at  first  attract  the  favor  of  the  publishers.  For  a  year  and  a 
half.  Blkckmoro  says  in  his  preface  to  its  twentieth  edition,  the 
txK>k  shivered  in  tho  cold  corner,  without  a  sun  ray.  *Your 
native  land  disdained  your  voice,  and  America  answered,  "  No 
child  of  mine.'”  A  fortunate  coincidence  turned  the  scale.  The 
Princess  Louise  was  married  to  the  Marquis  of  Lome  in  1871. 
und  tho  similarity  of  name  brought  the  book  to  public  hearing, 
and  it  quickly  established  itself  as  an  English  classic. 

"  Mr.  Black  more's  intimate  knowledge  of  shrub,  tree,  and  fruit 
in  orchard  anil  garden,  ranging  almost  from  the  hyssop  on  the 
wall  to  the  herb  of  the  field,  came  from  his  life-long  love  of  gar¬ 
dening.  For  many  years  past  he  had  passed  a  secluded  life  on 
the  banksof  the  Thames,  within  easy  reach  of  Ixrndon.  Market- 
gardening  was  his  hobby  ami  a  pursuit.  When  he  wanted 
amusement  he  went  a-fishing,  but  his  days  were  mainly  spent 
ltchind  his  high  brick  walls,  among  his  trees,  flowers,  and  vege¬ 
tables.  When  the  vines  went  to  sleep  of  un  evening  he  began  to 
write,  bestowing  such  care  on  his  work  that  sometimes  he  would 
complete  no  more  than  a  paragraph  at  a  sitting.  A  gray,  rugged, 
seafaring  man.  kindly  and  gentle.  Blackmore  in  this  peaceful. 


almost  idyllic  existence  filled  out  the  tale  of  his  seventy-five 
years." 

The  New  York  Tribune  (January  23)  says  editorially: 

"It  seems  almost  incredible  that  that  beautiful  book  should 
have  appeared  only  thirty  years  ago,  for  it  has  become  an  integral 
part  of  English  literature,  wearing  that  ageless  aspect  which  wc 
associate  only  with  the  incontestable  classics.  Within  its  pages 
a  perfect  English  style  fuses  together  all  the  elements  of  greut 
romance.  Character— well  chosen  to  begin  with— is  studied  with 
the  keenest  insight  into  its  secrets.  The  enchanting  landscape 
amid  which  the  action  passes  is  cnchantingly  portrayed.  A  thou¬ 
sand  high  thought*  on  love  and  life  are  strewn  along  tho  narra¬ 
tive.  transfiguring  the  experience  of  the  humble  |>ersonages  but 
never  exceeding  the  purpose  of  tho  author,  which  was  not  to 
preach  but  to  give  innocent  delight.  He  held  tho  mirror  up  to 
nature;  he  was  as  brilliant  a  realist  as  Victorian  literature  has 
known— if  realism  means  truth— but  for  him  the  glamour  of  ro¬ 
mance  was  the  essential  thing.  'Lorna  Doonc.'  which  abounds 
in  truth,  abounds  also  in  beauty.  ...  So  long  as  a  feeling  for 
pure  romance  is  kept  alive  the  world  will  lovingly  remember  his 
name. " 

WHY  ARTISTS  ARE  SOCIALISTS. 

HOSE  familiar  with  urt  circles  in  England  and  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  are  aware  that  in  those  circles,  and  to  some  extent 
in  those  of  America,  are  to  lie  found  a  largo  number  of  men  in 
sympathy  with  Socialistic  principles.  Among  the  urtists  in  Eng- 
land  alono  may  l>e  mentioned,  among  other*,  the  Into  John 
Ruskin.  who  in  "  For*  Clavigera  "  called  himself  a  "communist  " ; 
also  William  Morris.  Walter  Crane.  Henry  Holiday,  W.  J.  Lin¬ 
ton.  und  Cobdcn  Sanderson,  all  of  whom  were  avowed  Social¬ 
ists  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones  ami  George  Frederick  Watts,  too, 
were  in  sympathy  with  Socialistic  principles.  A  New  York  artist, 
Mr.  F.  \V.  Coburn,  states  briefly  u  few  reasons  why  tho  artistic 
temperament,  a*  notably  in  tho  case  of  William  Morris,  nnturully 
turns  to  an  ideal  of  society  thut  promises  to  do  away  with  tho 
unequal  and  squalid  conditions  which  characterize  much  of  the 
life  of  to-day.  Writing  in  The  Appeal  to  Renton  (Girard,  Kan*.. 
January  20)  ho  *ays: 

"In  the  first  place  most  artists  would  rather  work  for  the  state 
than  f**r  private  individuals.  They  don’t  like  to  Ik*  upper  ser¬ 
vants  of  tho  rich.  The  |M>sition  of  a  painter  or  n  sculptor  de¬ 
pendent  upon  tho  whims  of  some  crusty  old  capitalist  is  not  dig¬ 
nified.  The  man  who  docs  large  work  for  the  Government  knows 
that  it  will  be  seen  by  everybody  ;  the  |>aintcr  of  small  easel  pic¬ 
tures  is  aware  that  what  he  docs  will  lie  incarcerated  in  some 
aristocrat's  private  gallery.  Public  urt  is  tho  art  wc  need. 

"Then.  too.  the  artists  do  not  like  the  looks  of  the  world  for 
which  the  present  industrial  system  is  responsible.  It  is  nasty 
to  look  at  filled  with  cheap,  tawdry  display  and  ugly  squalor. 
The  artists  believe  that  cooperation  in  industry  will  make  clean 
cities  and  l>eautiful  rural  districts.  They  hold  that  ugliness  is 
no  necessary  part  of  civilization.  Not  only  is  the  external  mold 
of  to-day  an  eyesore ;  the  lives  of  men  have  become  stale  and 
flat.  Work  used  to  be  a  privilege  as  well  ns  an  obligation  ;  to¬ 
day  the  nrtists  are  almost  the  only  class  of  hand-workers  who 
can  thoroughly  enjoy  tlieir  craft.  The  artists  believe  that  Social¬ 
ism  will  restore  to  all  men  the  right  to  an  interesting  occupation. 
Under  Socialism  men  will  l»c  able  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
fine  arts  than  they  now  can  give.  Cooperation  will  mean  in¬ 
creased  individual  productiveness  and  greater  industrial  freedom 
from  excess  of  labor.  What  the  artist  docs  will  be  better  undor- 
stood  and  appreciated  under  Socialism. 

"  Finally  the  artists  feel  that  the  coming  age  will  be  less  cyni¬ 
cal  and  ignoble  than  the  present  age.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  a  sincere  body  of  men  ;  thcylake  their  art  seriously.  What 
they  lack,  however,  is  the  inspiration  of  high  national  and  social 
ideals.  When  an  enthusiasm  for  mutual  helpfulness  shall  have 
been  established,  when  the  industry  of  the  world  shall  have  been 
organized  upon  a  basis  of  honor  rather  than  dishonor,  when  the 
nobility  of  the  many  shall  have  asserted  itself  against  the  mean¬ 
ness  of  the  few — then  we  shall  have  a  great  inspired  art.  an  art 
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which  shall  he  as  comprehensible  to  the  common  every-day  man 
as  to  the  dilettante  collector.  It  will  be  the  art  of  humanity. 

"Art  is  criticism  of  life.  The  nobler  the  life  the  finer  the  criti¬ 
cism.  That  is  why  the  nrtists  long  for  the  reign  of  social  justice.” 


MUSIC  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

HATEVER  advances  the  art  of  music  may  make  in  the 
coming  century,  says  Mr.  \V.  S.  B  Mathews,  its  evolu¬ 
tion  can  hardly  be  more  pronounced  than  has  been  that  of  the 
present  century  in  comparison  with  its  predecessor.  lie  writes 
(in  Music,  January) : 

"At  the  lieginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  w<*r!d  of 
music  was  reveling  in  melody  and  in  agreeable  symmetries,  with 
contrasts  which,  ns  comparvd  with  those  of  the  century  In-fore, 
were  sufficient,  even  luxurious;  but  which  as  compand  with 
those  which  now  prevail  in  music  were  of  little  force.  The  old 
cantor  of  the  St.  Thomas  Church  had  been  dead  half  a  century, 
and  his  music  just  then  seemed  to  have  lost  its  force — to  have 
become,  iu  a  word,  old-fashioned  and  no  longer  valid  The  ta¬ 
king  symmetries  of  Ilaydn  and  the  sweet  melody  of  Mozart  held 
the  stage.  Just  in  the  foreground  there  was.  indeed,  a  rising 
young  giant,  who  was  known  as  an  nrtistof  promise;  a  piano 
virtuoso  ns  the  times  went,  und  a  composer  having  in  his  music 
something  rather  new  und  striking.  This  was  the  young  Bee¬ 
thoven,  who  had  now  liven  living  in  Vienna  uliout  ten  years,  and 
had  printed  several  trios  mid  other  pieces  and  the  pianoforte 
sonatas  up  to  ami  including  tho*  I’athvtiquc  *  and  the  two  small 
ones  in  E  and  (’»  major,  opus  14.  But  us  yet  the  Mozart  »pir.‘ 
everywhere  prevailed.  Whatever  there  might  have  l»evn  felt  in 
the  melody  of  Beethoven  to  be  unlike  and  something  l<eyoi.d  that 
of  Mozart,  was  interpreted  us  evidence  of  crudity  und  immatur¬ 
ity.  'When  this  young  man  gets  older. *  was  the  popular  idea, 
very  likely  lie  will  gain  still  more  of  the  tonal  beauty  of  the  older 
musters. 

"In  the  second  quarter  of  this  century,  or,  to  bo  more  exact, 
lwtwcen  1 8 to  and  1850.  the  art  of  music  blossomed  out  in  n  mul¬ 
titude  of  new  directions,  so  luxurious,  so  suggestive.  m>  mani¬ 
foldly  expressive,  that  its  like  has  never  before  been  known  in 
the  history  of  our  art ;  nor  in  that  of  any  other  art,  saving  p»^si- 
bly  in  painting  during  the  Italian  renaissance.  After  smoldering 
quietly  and  finding  a  modest  expression  through  the  divine  mel- 
iuly  of  SchiiU>rt.  all  along  during  tho  last  years  of  Beethoven  and 
for  one  year  later,  immediately  at  the  death  of  tins  young  master, 
us  yet  unacknowledged,  a  number  of  new  workers  look  up  the 
strain,  und  for  two-score  years  poured  out  a  new  musical  g«*spel 
varied,  far-reaching,  universal  in  its  appeal,  ami  in  every  form. 

"Thus  enmu  to  expression  tho  spirit  of  the  modern  romantic, 
through  tho  combined  genius  of  Schubert,  Mendelssohn.  Chopin. 
Schumann,  Berlioz,  I.iszt,  Robert  Franz,  and  the  rest— a  roll  of 
master-workers  worthy  to  Ik-  blazoned  in  letters  of  gold  in  every 
music  hall  of  tho  whoto  world." 

After  referring  to  tho  music  of  these  and  other  composers,  Mr 
Mathews  comes  to  Wagner: 

"  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  musical  world  was  by  the  cars 
over  tho  ideas  of  this  young  and  impudent  upstart.  The  worse 
ho  was  abused,  tho  clearer  Wagner  wrote  and  composed.  In  his 
Swiss  exile,  where  for  the  mere  sake  of  hearing  fragments  of 
Beethoven's  music  and  something  of  his  own  he  conducted  festi¬ 
vals  in  tho  little  cities,  like  Zurich,  Wagner  went  on  with  his 
development.  Not  only  did  he  propose  a  ‘  music  of  the  future" 
and  tell  what  it  would  probably  he  like— he  set  himself  to  com- 
jKise  it.  He  wrote  his  book  of  the  Xicbelung  Ring  ;  and  by  way 
of  interlude  stopped  a  few  years  and  interjected  between  the 
second  and  third  acts  of  ‘Siegfried’  his  colossal  love  story,  ‘Tris¬ 
tan  and  Isolde  '  and  the  beautiful  and  many-sided  '  Master  Sing¬ 
ers.'  By  much  pull-hauling  the  two  new-comers  got  themselves 
heard  imperfectly  in  Munich,  in  i*f»5  and  186S.  Then  he  went 
on  with  the  Ring,  and  in  1876.  when  his  art  had  been  the  most 
persistent  subject  of  discussion  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
he  opened  at  Baireuth  the  Wagner  theater  and  gave  his  first  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  four  operas  of  Herman  mythology. 

"  But  this  was  not  the  end.  Still  one  other  opera  followed  later, 
his  ‘  Parsifal.’  a  mystical  religious  drama.  Meanwhile  the  world 


went  «>n  predicting  the  end  of  all  things  in  this  overturning  of 
form  and  this  renaissance  of  paganism  in  music  for  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  pagan  conceptions  of  morality.  Here  was  Hegel's  other 
side  of  art  in  earnest,  the  expression  of  everything  iu  the  way  of 
passion,  darkness,  and  death,  to  the  end  that  the  human  spirit 
might  stand  confronted  with  its  ow  11  image,  not  simply  in  its  few 
good  moments,  but  in  its  worst  and  in  its  commonplace  and 
malevolent  m<->ds.  Then  the  life  of  Wagner  came  to  an  end. 
But  not  the  discussion  of  his  works.  The  operas  of  the  Ring, 
which  he  felt  sure  would  never  be  played  elsewhere  than  at  Hai¬ 
rcut  h  and  under  abnormal  conditions,  have  entered  into  the  reper¬ 
tory  of  the  German  opera-houses,  and  Wagner  cycles  are  inci- 
dentsof  every  season.  The  same  thing  happens  again  in  London, 
and  just  now,  after  fifty  years  of  resistance  and  the  intervention 
•>{  one  war,  in  Paris  itself,  and  not  last  of  all  here  in  America 
also. 

"Thus  the  Wagner  voice  has  filled  the  ears  of  mankind  for  the 
entire  last  half  of  this  century." 

Of  another  great  name  which  has  adorned  the  closing  quarter 
of  the  century  -Johannes  Brahms-  Mr.  Mathews  writes: 

"Brahms  ahstaiued  completely  from  the  |XK*tic  frenzy.  He 
found  his  moving  inspiration  in  musical  imagination  itself,  and 
he  brought  his  conceptions  to  expression  with  u  constructive 
technic  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  artist  since  Bach.  II  is  master- 
work.  '  The  German  Requiem,'  nsalsotbr  first  which  brought  his 
name  to  complete  recognition,  was  first  heard  in  1869.  Later  on 
he  wrote  four  symphonies  and  many  curious  and  remarkable 
compositions  for  the  piano  and  for  chamber  instruments.  Whether 
lus  name  will  at  last  Ik-  counted  among  tfic  very  greatest  it  is 
perhaps  loo  soon  to  say.  At  least  his  star  is  of  distinguished 
magnitude,  and  its  rays  will  come  brightly  through  tho  clouds 
and  antoug  tin?  nebultr." 

Among  the  latest  movements  of  finiie-siii  ie  music,  Mr.  Math¬ 
ews  notes  the  pursuit  of  the  sensational,  ami  the  entrance  of 
the  Russian  to  what  with  more  than  diplomatic  propriety  he 
terms ‘‘the  European  concert.”  Amid  tho  details  of  this  aston¬ 
ishing  progress.  Mr.  Malhcwa  notes  that  everywhere  the  program 
of  art  as  hud  down  in  tho  Hegelian  philosophy  is  followed: 

"The  design  is  to  bring  everything  to  complete  expression. 
But  where  then  will  Ik-  tho  lieuutiful?  And  wherein  the  nobility 
of  art  and  its  usefulness  to  munkiixl?  To  whut  end  this  awa¬ 
kening  of  the  sIumlK-ring  feelings,  passions,  and  desires  of  all 
kinds,  if  no  solution  is  afforded?  Thus,  after  we  have  gone  over 
the  development  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  music  in  its  details, 
we  will  still  lw  confronted  by  the  fundamental  questions  of  musi¬ 
cal  ethics  and  esthetics.” 

NOTES. 

Mm.  Fmaxk  mosktox  m  to  have  the  honor  of  n  complete  edition  of  hU 
work*,  to  hr  called  "the  Shenandoah  Edition."  It  Is  published  by  Messrs 
Charles  Srrilwr'i  Sons,  and  is  to  comprise  eighteen  volumes. 

Z*  SOW  ILL'S  play,  “The  Children  of  the  Ghetto,"  was  nblo  to  hold  th* 
•tage  oelr  a  week  at  the  Adolph*  Theater.  London,  and  wns  followed  by  a 
drama  entitled  “Prink  ."  “Alas"  remarks  an  unfeeling  Chicago  journal, 
“that  Mr.  Zangwdl  should  have  driven  the  management  of  the  Adclphl  to 
this!" 

Ac*  ••MPlxn  to  trustworthy  foreign  journals,  there  seems  to  be  serious 
•lancer  that  M.  Paul  Deroulede,  not  being  permitted  to  do  any  more  talk- 
:ng  in  France  for  the  nest  ten  years  on  account  of  his  banishment,  will 
«.<>me  to  this  counirv  to  lecture.  It  is  said  that  he  will  try  to  help  rehabili¬ 
tate  the  literary  tame  of  Kipling  *n  America,  an  effort  whichappeals  to  him 
both  as  a  lover  of  lost  causes  and  as  no  imperialist. 

A  T*.S*'L*TI0X  of  Zola's  new  novel  "Frfcondlte  "  is,  after  all,  to  be  mndr 
by  Mr.  Ernest  Vlietelly,  according  to  the  London  Chronicle.  It  will  br 
remembered  that  Mr.  Viretelly.  after  first  accepting  the  commission  from 
Zola's  publishers,  concluded  that  the  work  would  have  to  be  ao  emascu¬ 
lated  to  satisfy  Anglo-Saxon  «.« tuples  ns  to  render  it  a  monstrosity.  Now 
he  has  concluded  to  “edu"  it  lor  English  tastes.  If  he  succeeds  In  plcAsing 
both  the  author  and  the  British  philistine,  it  will  lie  a  feat  to  lw  proud  of. 

A  XMV  review.  The  /urernjtu'n.i/  Monthly,  published  in  America  and  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  makes  its  appearance  with  the  January 
number.  It  aims  to  be  a  magarine  of  contemporary  thought  and  to  fill  in 
this  country  a  place  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  The  /■.''tnight/y,  The  O'"- 
,v«!vrjn.an]  The  .Xmeteenth  Century  abroad.  The  list  of  contributor*- 
for  the  coming  year  includes  well-known  men  of  science,  art.  and  letter- 
in  the  leading  American.  British,  and  continental  universities.  The  editoi 
is  Frederick  A.  Kichardson.  Burlington.  Vt.  One  unnecessary  defect  ir 
Its  mechanical  make-up  is  the  failure  to  give  the  captions  of  articles  at  the 
top  of  the  page. 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 


IS  ALCOHOL  A  FOOD? 

HE  experiment*  of  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater,  of  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity.  which  were  interpreted  by  him  to  mean  that  alco¬ 
hol  acts  in  many  respect*  us  a  true  food,  have  already  been  de¬ 
scribed  in  these  columns.  As  might  have  been  expected,  they 
have  stirred  up  much  controversy.  Professor  Atwater's  results 
were  given  to  the  public  in  June  last,  and  in  August  following  a 
committee  was  formed  from  the  North  tie  Id  Conference  of  Chri-. 
tian  Worker*,  "to  meet  this  most  recent  attack  upon  the  cause  of 
temperance."  National  temperance  committees  of  various  relig¬ 
ious  denominations,  national  temperance  societies,  and  others 
now  join  the  Northticld  committee  in  presenting  to  the  public  a 
sixteen-page  pamphlet  entitled,  "An  Appeal  to  Truth,"  which  i> 
a  formal  reply  to  the  Middletown  professor.  The  substance  of 
his  statements,  accompanied  by  a  commentary  thereon,  is  thu- 
given  in  this  pamphlet 

"  i.  Professor  Atwater  says  h  is  ex  j«criments  proved  that  alcohol 
is  oxidised  in  the  body.  This  is  not  denied,  but  it  doe*  not  prove 
alcohol  to  he  a  food.  Many  poisons  beside*  alcohol  are  oxidized 
in  tho  body. 

"a.  The  Middletown  experiments  arc  said  to  prove  that  alcohol 
in  being  oxidized  in  tho  l>ody  furnishes  energy.  This  again  is 
not  denied,  but  it  proves  nothing  in  favor  of  alcohol  Itecause  its 
injurious  action  at  the  same  time  far  outweighs  the  value  of  the 
energy  it  liberate*,  as  is  the  case  with  other  prisons  oxidized  in 
the  body. 

"  y  Professor  Atwater  claims  that  in  Ins  experiments  alcohol 
protected  the  materials  of  the  body  from  consumption  just  as 
effectively  as  corresponding  amounts  of  sugar,  starch,  and  fat 
lint  this  is  not  supported  by  his  own  figure*  in  the  tables  of  his 
official  Bulletin  <«>.  Such  is  the  testimony  of  professor*  occupy- 
mg  the  chairs  of  pathological  chemistry  in  the  University  and 
licllevuc  Hospital  Medical  School,  New  York  City  ;  of  physiology 
in  the  Medical  School  of  Northwestern  University.  Chicago;  of 
hygiene  in  the  Modico-Chirurglcnl  College  of  Philadelphia;  and 
of  a  former  professor  of  materia  medica  in  the  Mcdico-Uhirurgi- 
cul  College  of  Philadelphia,  now  professor  in  the  Philadelphia 
Polyclinic  ami  College  for  Graduates.  “ 

All  these  scientists,  we  are  told,  after  careful  study,  arrive  at 
the  same  conclusion,  viz.,  that  Professor  Atwater's  tabic*  in 
Bulletin  69  do  not  show  the  protection  he  claims,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary  a  loss  of  nitrogenous  material  when  the  man  experimented 
upon  took  alcohol.  This  and  other  testimony  presented  in  thi- 
"Appeal  to  Truth. "  including  that  from  a  number  of  European 
physicians,  go  to  show  that  Professor  Atwater’s  experiments  d<> 
not  sustain  his  charge  of  error  against  the  prese  nt  temperance 
t  .niching  that  alcohol  is  a  |x.ixnii  and  not  a  food 

This  pamphlet  has  of  course  called  forth  extended  comment 
Some  papers  content  themselves  with  a  brief  statement  of  fact-, 
without  taking  sides.  Thus  the  Philadelphia  Prt**  says- 

"  When  Professor  Atwater,  of  Wesleyan  University,  after 
elaborate  ntid  costly  experiment  on  a  living  subject,  declared  that 
alcohol  was  a  food  every  thinking  reader  saw  in  it  the  genn  of  a 
Hattie.  And  tho  conflict  has  commenced  sooner  than  many  sup- 
|X**ed.  .  .  .  The  whole  temperance  world  is  up  in  arms,  and  it 
iK  not  a  difficult  matter  to  foresee  in  the  conflict  thus  hegunawar 
that  will  last  for  years  to  come.  The  contention  of  the  temper¬ 
ance  element  will  lie  pushed  with  great  zeal,  if  for  n*. other  reason 
than  that  if  Professor  Atwater’s  assertions  arc  true  the  claim  of 
every  temperance  text-book,  that  alcohol  is  poison,  is  untrue." 

Other  commentators  say  that  they  do  not  like  the  tone  of  the 
"  Appeal  to  Truth.”  The  Boston  Tranuript  puts  it  thus; 

"Certain  advocates  of  temperance  are  spending  considerable 
time  and  money  in  an  effort  to  refute  Professor  Atwater's  asser¬ 
tion  that  alcohol  is  a  food.  Professor  Atwater  himself,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  is  an  advocate  of  temperance  (not  prohibition),  and  has 
declared  that  alcohol,  while  a  food,  is  not  a  food  for  ail.  and  that 


excessive  indulgence  in  11  is  more  harmful  than  iu  most  foods 
The  intemperate  tone  of  the  reply  to  Professor  Atwater's  state¬ 
ment  does  not  give  that  document  the  weight  it  would  have  if 
the  subject  had  been  treated  in  the  scientific  spirit." 

It  is  pointed  out  in  a  long  editorial  in  the  New  York  Sun  that 
the  testimony  of  the  experts  quoted  in  the  pamphlet  seems  di¬ 
rected  against  the  exactness  of  the  comparison  with  sugar  and 
starch  rather  than  agaiust  the  statement  that  alcohol  provides  to 
the  materials  of  the  body  a  large  degree  of  protection  from  con¬ 
sumption.  They  criticize  the  conclusion  as  too  sweeping,  says 
the  writer  of  this  editorial,  without  disproving  its  substantial 
accuracy.  With  this  exception,  therefore,  the  authors  of  the 
"Appeal”  accept  Professor  Atwater’s  tests,  but  strenuously  deny 
his  inference  that  alcohol  is  probably  a  food.  The  editoriul  goes 
•  >n  as  follows: 

"  Professor  Atwater  is  going  on  with  his  experiments.  He  was 
the  first  to  assert  that  those  made  were  too  brief  and  too  few  to 
be  decisive  When  the  investigation  is  ended  and  the  results 
known,  they  will  Ik*  examined  critically  by  competent  scientific 
men.  It  may  Ik*  that  the  instruments  or  the  measurements  or 
the  methods  are  wrong,  and  in  that  case  the  mistakes  will  he 
shown  up  by  chemists  and  physicists.  There  can  Ik*  no  doubt, 
however,  of  the  importance  of  the  investigation,  and  every  new 
fact  that  Professor  Atwater  can  discover  or  determine  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  action  of  alcohol  on  the  body  will  lie  of  value,  partic¬ 
ularly  to  those  who  arc  fighting  against  the  evils  of  drink. 

"It  is  not  so  much  hi*  scientific  researches,  however,  that  have 
brought  down  on  l*rofessor  Atwater  the  wrath  of  the  temperance 
organizations,  as  his  objection  to  the  misstatements  made  with 
regard  toalcohol  in  the  physiology  taught  in  the  schools  and  from 
the  pulpit  and  temperanco  platform.  His  statement  regarding  u 
specific  I  *>ok  is  confessed  and  not  u  voided  in  the  'Appeal/  lhx 
protest  against  the  assertion  that  'alcohol  is  not  a  food  but  a 
poison.'  in  schoolbooks  and  from  the  pulpit,  as  living  contrary  to 
the  teaching  of  tho  latest  research,  hn*  caused  the  greatest  irrita¬ 
tion.  It  is  met  in  the 'Appeal'  by  quotations  from  many  emi¬ 
nent  authorities,  to  which  doubtless  as  many  eminent  authorities 
tan  be  opposed  on  the  other  side.  The  question  is  at  least  an 
open  one.  and  should  Ik*  decided  in  the  laWatory  rather  than  by 
the  dictionary  or  by  objurgation."  ' 


ASTRONOMY  IN  A  BALLOON. 

N  a  recent  article  on  the  prize  aeronautical  competitions  of  the 
Aero  Club,  which  wc  translated  from  the  French,  allusion 
was  made  to  the  employment  of  ball'KUis  for  the  purposes  of 
astronomical  observation.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  such  use  arc  m*i  forth  in  Cosmos  (December  3)  by  M.  W.  dc 
Fonviellc.  who  calls  the  new  method  of  observation  "a  new  road 
to  the  most  sublime  of  the  sciences."  In  the  first  place,  M.  dc 
Fonviellc  says,  those  who  oppose  balloon*  dwell  on  the  gravity 
of  the  risk  that  those  astronomers  will  run  who  make  night- 
ascensions,  and  on  the  impropriety  of  exposing  them  to  dangers 
so  considerable.  This  objection,  the  author  reminds  us,  is  merely 
a  caution  to  employ  only  the  best  balloon*  and  the  most  skilled 
aeronauts,  since  the  danger  lies  wholly  in  the  absence  of  these. 
A  more  serious  objection  is  that  the  body  of  the  balloon  hides 
part  of  the  sky;  but  this  trouble  will  probably  soon  be  remedied. 
He  says :  -• 

"M.  Mallet  is  at  this  moment  studying  out  a  simple  and  sure 
arrangement  that  will  allow  the  observer  to  view  the  whole  sky. 
including  the  zenith.  .  .  .  But  even  supposing  that  this  is  proved 
impracticable  and  that  wc  must  content  ourselves  with  wliat  we 
have,  there  is  no  need  of  exaggerating  the  trouble.  ...  It  did 
not  prevent  M  Tikhoff  from  making  excellent  observations  (of 
the  Leonid  meteors).  lie  estimated  the  extent  of  the  constella¬ 
tion  Leo  that  was  hidden  by  the  balloon  and  added  a  proportional 
quantity  to  the  numl»er  of  meteors  that  he  actually  observed. 
This  is  the  method  usually  followed  by  astronomers  in  allowing 
for  the  presence  of  clouds." 

In  fact.  M.  dc  Fonviclle  goes  on  to  say.  the  advantages  of  the 
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balloon  as  an  observatory  outweigh  its  disadvantages.  Its  course 
Is  known  and  its  forward  motion  can  thus  be  allowed  for:  its 
rotation  is  almost  zero,  so  that  photography  can  he  easily  used. 
M.  Tikhoff  was  able  front  his  lofty  station  to  see  that  the  meteors 
were  of  different  colors,  instead  of  all  white,  as  they  appeared  to 
one  stunding  on  the  ground.  Even  if  the  impossibility  of  seeing 


M  Mnll«t  M.  W.  Konviell*.  .  Mile  Mumpfc* 

•MCKNM»!I  or  lilt.  VrSUIK' 


the  zenith  is  not  overcome,  the  balloon  observations  may.  of 
course,  lie  supplemented  by  zenith  observations  taken  from  the 
ground,  Says  M.  do  Fonviclle  again 

"We  believe  that  it  will  lw  |*>s\iblc  greatly  to  reduce,  or  even 
to  suppress,  the  invisible  space.  Hut  what  wo  seek  to  prove  is 
that  balloons,  even  in  their  present  form  .  .  .  are  in  the  way  of 
rendering  immenso  service  to  the  exploration  of  the  sky.  There 
arc  both  meteorologists  and  astronomers  who  do  not  wish  to 
mukc  use  of  them,  but  these  objections  only  givo  rise  to  the  in 
vention  of  new  means  of  observation." 

M.  do  Fonviclle  knows  whereof  he  speaks,  for  he  recently  took 
part  in  an  astronomical  ascension  in  the  balloon  "Centaur  "—the 
third  accomplished  by  it.  Ho  describes  his  trip  in  La  Science 
Wustrfe,  in  which  also  appears  the  accompanying  photograph 
of  himself  and  his  companions.  Ho  says 

"It  lias  been  finally  shown  by  a  memorable  experiment  that, 
notwithstanding  the  talent  and  assiduity  of  the  astronomers  who 
insist  on  despising  balloons,  they  run  the  risk  of  neglecting  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  nstmnomical^jihenomcna.  It  is  vain  to 
multiply  observation-stations :  nature  seems  to  take  pleasure  in 
multiplying  obstacles  to  the  proper  use  of  all  their  magnificent 
celestial  artillery.  A  few  clouds,  even  a  light  mist  rising  from 
the  earth's  surface,  arc  sufficient  to  make  useless  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  preparations . 

"The  use  of  balloons  in  these  astronomical  studies  is  a. scientific 
event  of  the  first  order,  which  will  destroy  in  part  the  bad  effect 
produced  by  the  absurd  and  charlatancsquc  attempts  at  aerosta¬ 
tion  that  are  described  daily  in  a  host  of  journals  having  scientific 
pretensions.  It  was  indispensable  that  a  learned  astronomer  like 
M.  Jansen  should  take  under  his  patronage  a  series  of  rational, 
logical,  and  fertile  observations,  opening  a  new  road  to  the  most 
sublime  of  the  sciences.  "—  Translations  made /or  The  Liter¬ 
ary  Diokst. 


[Feb.  3,  1900 

HOW  TO  KEEP  WARM  IN  COLD  WEATHER. 

HERE  are  all  sons  of  ways  of  preventing  the  unduo  loss  of 
bodily  heat  in  cold  weather,  but  the  best  of  all,  according 
to  M.  Gabriel  Prevost.  who  writes  on  the  subject  in  La  Science 
Fran^aite  (Decembers)  is  to  do  so  "inside our  own  skins"  ;  that 
is.  to  rely  on  the  heat  of  our  own  bodies,  keeping  it  in  by  proper 
treatment  of  the  skin  and  increasing  it  by  food  and  exercise,  in¬ 
stead  of  wearing  heavy  clothes  and  living  in  overheated  rooms. 
The  preservative  par  excellence,  M.  Prevost  tells  us  at  the  out- 
'ct.  is  to  accustom  oneself  to  low  temperature  ;  but  this  requires 
patience,  prudence,  and  good  health.  One  can  not  begin  the 
treatment  when  very  young,  or  when  very  old.  It  can  be  carried 
far.  however,  with  the  healthy  adult,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
savage  races  endure,  while  almost  naked,  temperatures  thnt  would 
kill  the  civilized  man.  In  general,  it  nSuy  lie  said  thnt  wo  wear 
too  heavy  clothing.  Says  M.  Prevost  • 

"The  garment  is  to  prevent  the  loss  of  heat  It  has  no' warmth  ’ 
in  itself.  ...  Its  thickness  is  n  negligeable  factor.  A  covering 
of  paper,  hermetically  scaled  at  neck  and  wrists,  nnd  separated 
from  the  body  by  a  layer  of  nir.  would  lie 'warmer'  than  three 
or  four  thicknesses  of  flannel  close  to  the  skin.  .  .  .  The  ideal 
garment— preservative  and  at  the  same  time  hygienic— would  bo 
that  which,  without  keeping  in  the  perspiration,  should  prevent 
the  body  from  radiating  its  beat.  This  ideal  is  approached  by 
using  several  layers  of  garments." 

But  bodily  heat  is  not  always  sufficient  to  keep  us  warm. 
There  must  be  some  heat  from  the  outside.  Here,  too,  we  go  to 
extremes  usually.  To  prevent  nil  radiation  from  the  Ixidy.  wo 
should  live  habitually -in  an  atmosphere  at  the  temjicraturc  of 
C.  (77‘-86*  P.  ].  which  is  of  course  far  too  high.  The 
maximum  temperature  of  a  room,  M.  Prevost  says,  should 
i5*-tf»*  C.  [59--4|.5*  F.J.  The  licst  heater  is  in  our  own  bodies; 
whether  wo  are  cold  or  warm  depends  largely  on  whut  wc  eat 

"To  increa-c  lmdily  heat,  sugar  and  generally  fat  substances 
should  prevail.  Alcohol  is  eminently  deceitful  in  this  regard, 
and  has  the  real  heating  value  of  so  many  sheets  of  cigurcttc 
paper.  Two  lumps  of  sugar  have  a  hundred  times  the  heating 
value  of  a  glass  of  brandy.  In  general,  sugar,  oil,  butter,  and 
fats  ore  the  best  heating  substances." 

Tho  external  application  of  grease  and  fats  is  also  useful,  nnd 
is  used  by  many  peoples  of  the  extreme  North.  These  prevent 
the  loss  of  heat  due  to  evaporation  from  tho  skin  nnd  urc  also 
insulating. 

The  same  subject  is  touched  «*n  in  liood  Health  (December) 
by  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  writing  on  "winter  diseases."  His  conclu¬ 
sion  is  that  wc  "smother  ourselves  with  clothing."  We  should 
wear  lighter  garments,  and  in  particular  wc  should  not  wear  wool 
next  the  skin.  This  advice,  which  runs  counter  to  thnt  given  by 
most  physicians,  is  thus  justified  by  I»r.  Kellogg; 

"The  clothing  should  not  be  so  heavy  ns  to  cause  the  skin  t<> 
jiorspire.  Many  people  smother  themselves  with  woolen  cloth¬ 
ing.  The  writer  has  become  convinced  that  it  is  not  best  to  wear 
woolen  clothing  next  to  the  body.  It  is  only  people  so  extremely 
feeble  that  they  ought  to  be  kept  in  an  incubator  in  order  to  be 
-afe  from  the  hardships  of  cold,  who  need  to  wear  woolen  next  to 
the  skin. 

"The  peculiarity  of  wool  is  that  it  absorbs  a  large  quantity  of 
water  before  it  appears  to  l>c  wet.  Wool  is  highly  hydroscopic, 
as  the  physicists  would  call  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  linen  becomes 
wet  and  shows  it  as  soon  as  water  comes  in  contact  with  it.  A 
woolen  cloth  or  garment,  upon  l»eing  dipped  quickly  into  a  pail 
nf  water  and  removed,  will  not  appear  to  be  even  moistened, 
whereas  a  linen  garment  will  be  wet  through  instantly.  Linen 
has  not  the  hydroscopic  property  of  woolen.  The  latter  is  a'v> 
irritating  to  the  skin,  while  linen  is  not.” 

The  practical  difference  in  these  fabrics.  Dr.  Kellogg  goes  on 
to  tell  ns.  is  that  linen  next  the  skin  takes  up  moisture  quickly 
and  passes  it  on  quickly,  while  wool  takes  up  perspiration  slowly 
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and  passes  it  on  slowly.  In  the  latter  case,  therefore,  there  is 
always  a  large  quantity  of  moisture  next  the  skin,  the  skin  itself 
is  saturated  with  moisture,  and  heat  is  given  off  easily.  On  this 
"  very  important  point,  “  Dr.  Kellogg  continues  as  follows 

”  Dr.  Hurtz,  an  eminent  scientist  of  Vienna,  has  made  exten¬ 
sive  experiments  with  reference  to  the  rate  at  which  the  skin 
gives  off  heat,  and  ho  finds  that  it  docs  so  almost  twice  as  rap¬ 
idly  when  moist  as  when  dry,  the  reason  for  this  being  that  the 
heat  must  be  conducted  to  the  surface  before  it  can  be  given  up. 
A  dry  skin  is  a  poor  conductor,  but  a  moist  skin  is  a  good  one. 
Heat  is  readily  given  off  by  both  conduction  und  radiation  when 
the  skin  is  moist.  Moisten  the  finger  and  pass  it  through  the 
air;  the  finger  cools  quickly.  By  this  means  one  can  tell  in 
which  direction  the  wind  is  blowing  Wet  the  entire  finger,  and 
hold  it  up  in  the  air;  the  wind  causes  evaporation  to  take  place, 
und  this  cools  thut  side  of  the  finger.  So  it  is  with  the  whole 
body.  When  tho  entire  surface  is  moist  or  damp,  the  heat  is 
being  thrown  off  with  great  rapidity,  and  one  is  likely  to  be 
chilled.  With  woolen  underwear  the  moisture  of  the  skin  is  re¬ 
tained  for  a  long  time,  und  since  the  heat  is  being  constantly  and 
rapidly  brought  to  the  xurfuce  and  thrown  off  in  this  way.  the 
surface  of  tho  skin  becomes  chilled,  and  the  person  is  far  more 
likoly  to  take  cold  than  if  he  wore  linen,  for  the  linen  takes  up 
the  moisture  and  transmits  it  to  the  outer  air.  drying  at  once. 
Therefore  I  am  becoming  more  und  more  satisfied  that  linen 
clothing  is  better  suited  for  every  season  of  the  year  and  for  all 
persons,  with  tho  exception  of  those  who  are  very  feeble.  This 
is  not  a  new  idea,  for  Priessniu.  that  remarkable  genius  who 
proposed  tho  use  of  cold  water  in  the  early  days,  also  piadc  this 
discovery  with  reference  to  tho  clothing  ' 

Nature,  Dr.  Kellogg  concludes,  requires  of  us  all  a  lax  for 
wearing  clothes,  and  this  tax  we  have  to  work  out  in  frequent 
cold  buths,  to  give  our  skins  the  vigor  and  tone  that  the  Indian 
gets  by  going  without  clothing  altogether.  In  short,  we  should 
butho  daily  in  cold  wutcr  to  antagonize  the  enervating  influence 
of  clothing.— Translations  ma.te/ar  Tine  Literary  Dig»m. 

PACIFIC  CABLES. 

PACIFIC  cable  has  long  seemed  to  he  a  necessity  of  the 
near  future,  and  our  recent  acquisitions  in  the  Pacific  have 
now  made  it  n  necessity  of  tho  present.  An  English  cable  is  now 
assured,  und  an  American  will  doubtless  follow  soon.  Capt.  G 
O.  Squicr,  U.  S.  A.,  notes  in  u  paper  read  before  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  and  printed  in  The  Fletlru.il 
Review  (January  to),  that  the  first  transpacific  cable  was  pro- 
I  rosed  by  Cyrus  W.  Field  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  This  pnqrosed 


cable  was  to  follow  a  route  from  California  to  Japan  via  Alaska 
and  the  Aleutian  Islands.  Since  that  time,  the  question  has  been 
constantly  before  the  public.  In  a  special  message  to  Congress 
dated  on  February  10  last.  President  McKinley  spoke  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity  tor  speedy  cable  communication  with  our  Pacific  islands 
as  "imperative.” 

The  British,  in  the  mean  time,  have  not  boon  idle  ;  in  fact,  they 
arc  decidedly  ahead  of  us.  Says  Captain  Squicr : 

"The  idea  of  a  British  Pacific  cable,  connecting  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  with  the  Australasian  colonies,  almost  from  the  first 
has  been  discussed  from  a  national  standpoint.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  and  the  colonial  governments  most  concerned  have 
been  urged  from  time  to  time  to  consider  the  matter  in  its  stra¬ 
tegic  and  commercial  aspects  At  this  moment  a  Pacific  cable 
touching  only  soil  belonging  to  Great  Britain  is  ussured.  l>oth 
Canada  and  Australasia  recently  having  l»ccn  rejiortcd  as  joining 
with  England  in  pledging  themselves  to  the  enterprise  as  a  gov¬ 
ernment  undertaking. 

"The  proposed  route  with  surface  distances  involved  is  shown 
on  the  accompanying  map.  and  is  from  Vancouver  to  Funning 
Island,  thence  to  the  Fiji  Islands,  thence  to  Norfolk  Island,  nnd 
from  there  bifurcating  to  New  Zealand  and  Queensland 

"Since  a  Pacific  cable  will  at  last  complete  the  telegraphic  cir¬ 
cuit  of  the  globe,  it  will  give  the  peculiar  advantage  of  placing 
each  point  thereon  in  cable  connection  with  every  other  point  by 
/«•*»  distinct  routes  either  cast  or  west. 

"The  cardinal  idea  in  the  British  system  has  been  that  all 
state  cables  shall  touch  only  British  soil,  and  this  principle  has 
placed  British  cable  traffic  in  the  Pacific  forever  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  over  the  American  cable  for  the  reason  that  the  only  avail¬ 
able  route  involves  a  single  span  of  cable  from  Vancouver  to 
Fanning  Island,  over  miles  in  length;  whereas,  by  the 

annexation  of  the  llawaiiun  Islands,  the  United  States,  while 
following  a  similar  principle,  will  have  no  spun  longer  than  the 
present  Atlantic  cables,  or  aU.ut  2. 500  miles  in  length." 

This  smaller  length  of  spun.  Captain  Squicr  reminds  us,  con¬ 
stitutes  u  great  advantage  for  us.  since  the  speed  of  cabling  de¬ 
creases  in  general  with  the  square  of  the  length  of  tho  cubic,  und 
the  speed  of  the  whole  system  is  limited  by  that  of  the  slowest 
span  Recently,  the  author  says,  there  has  been  u  revival  of 
interest  in  the  northern  route  first  proposed,  as  noted  above. 
The  growing  commercial  importance  of  Alaska  has  operated  in 
this  direction,  nnd  a  third  cable  along  this  route  is  not  an  impos- 
sibility.  It  is  excluded  for  us  for  the  present,  however,  by  the 
consideration  that  the  first  cable  must  be  wholly  on  American 
territory.  As  to  the  practicability  of  a  Pacific  cable,  considered 
strictly  from  the  engineering  standpoint.  Captain  Squicr  says 
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there  is  no  longer  any  doubt.  A  preliminary  survey  between  the 
coast  of  California  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  was  completed  by 
the  Navy  iHrpartmcnt  in  1*93,  showing  that  several  approxi¬ 
mately  parallel  routes  are  practicable.  Commander  Charles 
Belknap,  U.  S.  X..  has  been  engaged  since  April  last  in  a  survey 
of  the  bed  of  the  Pacific  along  the  proposed  route  of  the  cable 
from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  westward  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  to  Japan.  This  survey  has  disclosed  the  existence  of  a  sub¬ 
marine  mountain,  a  short  distance  westward  of  the  Midway 
Islands,  rising  to  within  82  fathoms  of  the  surface  from  a  depth 
of  2,200  fathoms;  and  also  of  one  of  the  deepest  submarine 
abysses  yet  found  in  the  world,  situated  al»out  500  miles  east- 
warti  of  (iuam  and  more  than  4.900  fathoms  in  depth  These  and 
other  obstacles  can,  however,  Ik;  avoided. 


Night-Signaling  by  Means  of  Kites.— A  system  of 

mght-ttignaling  with  dags  held  up  by  kites  and  lighted  by*  a 
suspended  -archlight  was  recently  tried  at  Bayonne.  N.  J.  The 
inventor  is  William  A  Eddy,  well  known  for  his  previous  ex- 
periments  with  kites.  Says  Electricity,  January  10.  "The 
searchlight  wns  of  about  one  hundred  candle  power  and  was 
suspended  within  a  few  feet  of  the  flags.  The  light,  which 
weighed  three  pounds  when  loaded  with  carbide  and  water,  was 
sent  up  at  a  quarter  to  seven  o'clock,  suspended  two  feet  below 
the  flags,  each  of  which  was  two  feet  square.  fk*th  light  and 
flags  were  Mip|x>rtcd  by  one  nine-foot  and  two  seven-foot  kites. 
The  flags  were  fastened  to  the  kite  cable  by  perpendicular  stuffs. 
To  brightly  light  the  flags  the  scar  blight  was  rigidly  braced 
on  the  kilo  cable  in  such  a  position  that  it  |»iintcd  straight  sky¬ 
ward.  As  the  kites  carried  the  cable  upward  the  glare  of  the 
fiery  pencil  paused  l>encath  the  flying  kites  and  upward  into 
space.  The  rapid  fluttering  of  tho  flags  caused  the  effect  of 
a  stream  of  blue,  white,  and  red  fire  extending  ten  or  twelve 
feet  beyond  the  searchlight  reflector.  It  was  a  prismatic  effect, 
with  tho  red  bar  of  tho  spectrum  farthest  away.  As  a  means 
of  war  signaling  at  night  tho  experiment  shows  that  a  great 
variety  of  color  and  light  effects  can  bo  produced  and  seen  from 
a  great  distance.  Tho  spectacular  effect  was  impressive,  and 
Mr.  Eddy  believes  that,  aside  from  war  signaling,  this  singular 
and  now  night  aerial  effect  would  excite  wonder  ut  the  Paris 
Exposition  and  ut  night  carnivals." 


Electric  Pemmlcan.-Tho  dcsiccatian  of  meat  at  high 
temperature  is  an  excellent  mode  of  preservation,  for  it  kills  all 
ferments,  which  require  a  certain  quantity  of  humidity.  "  Here." 
says  Cosmos  < December  30).  "practise  has  preceded  theory,  as  in 
so  many  other  cases.  The  primitive  races  that  inhabit  hot  coun¬ 
tries  have  long  used  the  heat  of  the  sun  for  tho  preservation  of 
meat.  After  having  removed  the  fat.  they  cut  it  into  strips  and 
dry  it  on  sticks.  Meat  thus  prepared  shrinks  in  volumo  to  26  |>er 
cent.,  and  has  the  look  and  taste  of  india-rubber.  With  habit 
and  appetite,  one  can  use  it  for  food.  Meat  thus  prepared  has 
been  given  tho  following  names:  'pcmmican.'  in  North  America  : 
'came  seca*  or 'tasajo,'  in  South  America:  ‘biltong’  in  South 
Africa ;  'kndyd  '  or '  kilia.’  nmong  the  Arabs  of  the  Sahara  An 
American  chemist  has  discovered  that  the  electric  light  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  producing  pcmmican,  as  well  ns  the  sun  itself.  The  meat, 
thoroughly  deprived  of  fat,  is  exposed  to  intense  electric  radiation 
and  at  the  same  time  to  a  current  of  hot  air.  The  meat  dries. 
Itecomca  desiccated,  and  shrinks  to  30  per  cent,  of  its  original 
volume.  But.  what  is  most  interesting,  it  becomes  easily  pul- 
vcrizable.  instead  of  remaining  elastic.  It  can  be  reduced  to  fine 
powder,  and  thus  tw-o  days'  provision  can  be  compressed  into  a 
single  cake  of  electric  pcmmican." — Translation  ma<ie  for  Tn» 
LlTKKAKY  DicknT. 

Hard-Rubber  Nails.  According  to  the  Moniteur  Indus¬ 
trie/,  of  Paris,  the  llarburgcr  Rubber  Company,  of  Hamburg. 
Germany,  has  just  begun  to  manufacture  what  it  calls  Hart- 
gummi-Ndgel  (hard-rubher  nails]  made  of  a  variety  of  this  sub¬ 
stance  named  by  the  makers  '*  ferronite. "  "  These  arc  comparable 
in  solidity  to  metal  nails,  and  have  the  advantage  that  they  can 


be  used  in  all  circumstances  w  here  metal  would  Ik?  inconvenient, 
or  would  necessitate  numerous  precautions.  They  are  not  at¬ 
tacked  by  acids  nor  by  alkalies,  do  not  conduct  electricity,  and 
resist  all  magnetic  influence.  In  the  electric  industries  they  are 
adapted  for  the  assemblage  of  cases  containing  storage-batteries, 
for  example,  and  f<*r  their  exterior  coverings,  for  chemical  appa¬ 
ratus.  galvanic  piles,  etc.  They  arc  secure  from  all  danger  of 
induced  currents,  which  arc  always  to  be  feared  when  metallic- 
nails  aroused.  The  hooks  used  to  suspend  conducting  wires  can 
also  Iks  replaced  to  advantage  with  hard-rubber  books.  The  in¬ 
sulating  coverings  are  then  less  exposed  to  deterioration,  and 
sh«»rt-circuiiing  is  completely  avoided.  Finally,  the  fact  that  these 
'hard-rubber  nails'  arc  bad  conductors  of  electricity,  and  that 
they  arc  insensible  to  magnetic  attraction,  makes  them  valuable  in 
the  construction  of  delicate  laboratory  apparatus,  measuring  in¬ 
strument-.  electric  switchboards,  etc.  No  spark  can  result  from 
contact  between  these  nails  and  a  hammer  or  other  tool,  so  that 
their  use  is  specially  recommended  in  tho  manufacture  of  explo¬ 
sives  and  in  all  places  where  these  substances  are  handled." — 
Translation  made  for  Tiib  I.itmary  Diurst. 

Touch-Needles  for  Assaying  Gold.— The  accom¬ 
panying  illustration  of  the  " touch-needles  "  used  by  goldsmiths 
in  ancient  times,  which  is  reproduced  from  an  old  book  on  metal* 
by  Cassier's  Magazine  (January),  has,  says  that  magazine,  a 
peculiar  interest  for  tho  Ofcsaycr  of  the  present  day.  It  " repre¬ 
sents  a  set  of  touch-needles  and  touch-stones  of  tiio  kind  used 
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king  year*  ago  for  determining  the  degree  of  fineness  of  any 
particular  object  of  gold.  The  illustration  practically  tells  it* 
own  story.  Each  of  the  several  needles  represented  a  special 
and  known  degree  of  fineness,  and  a  mark,  made  with  it  upon 
the  touch-stone,  served  as  a  standard  for  comparison  with  an¬ 
other  mark  made  by  the  sample  of  gold  to  be  tested.  The  ap¬ 
proximation  probably  was  close  enough,  and  the  outfit  evidently 
served  its  purpose  well." 

SCIENCE  BREVITIES. 

•Rl  l'TliHII*  stimulates  all  the  organ*  of  wnw,’  says  Dr.  J.  Mount 
Mover  tn  Tkf  UrJi-at  Times.  •Directed  upon  the  retina,  it  excItM  it,  pro 
dating  sensations  of  glare  »n<i  dar/lmg.  When  sent  through  the  organ  of 
h*\«r mg.  it  produces  there  a  pec  uliar  burring  noise,  and.  If  brought  in  con 
tact  with  the  tongue,  it  calls  forth  a  very  characteristic  metallic  and  styptic 
sensation.  And  in  the  olfactory  mucous  membrane  it  creates  a  sneering 
irritation,  and  also,  it  seem*,  an  odor  of  ammonia." 

Till  amount  of  wood  necessary  to  furnish  paper  for  one  day’s  issue  of  s 
big  new  -paper  i*  tbu-  estimated  by  Prof.  G.  H.  Prescott,  according  to  /Vfu 
tar  \  1  -*< r  .Veil-.  **  A  cord  of  spruce  wood  is  equal  10615  feet  board  mnu 
tire,  an'!  thi-  quantity  of  taw  mater  ial  will  make  half  a  ton  of  sulphite  pulp, 
or  one  ton  of  ground  wood  pulp  Newspaper  stuck  is  made  up  with  wiper 
icnt.  of  sulphite  pulp  and  bo  per  cent,  of  ground  wood  pulp.  The  best 
known  spruve  land,  virgin  growth,  possesses  a  stand  of  about  7,000  feet  t" 
the  acre  Twenty-two  acre*  of  this  best  spruce  land  w-ill  therefore  con 
tain  ict-ooo  feet  of  timber.  An  average  gang  of  loggers  will  cat  this  in 
about  eight  day*  n»  entue  quantity  of  wood  turned  In  at  any  one  «■; 
the  large  mills  will  »e  converted  in  a  single  day  into  about  »jo  tons  of  such 
pulp  as  goes  to  make  up  newspaper  stock.  This  pulp  will  make  about  an 
equal  weight  in  paper,  w  hich  w  ill  supple  a  single  large  metropolitan  news 
paper  jest  two  days,  -o  that  newspapers  as  well  as  builders  have  a  practi¬ 
cal  interest  :n  forestry.” 
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JUSTICE  BREWER  ON  RELIGION  IN  THE 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 

HE  judicial  mind,  trained  in  careful  analysis  of  facts  and  in 
logical  deduction,  should  he  well  fitted  to  take  a  broad 
and  unprejudiced  view  of  the  future  of  religion  in  the  coming 
century.  The  opinion  of  so  eminent  and  scholarly  a  jurist  as 
Mr.  Justico  Brewer,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  is  par¬ 
ticularly  worthy  of  attention,  and  his  recent  address  before  the 
Mount  Pleasant  Congregational  Church  of  Washington  on  "The 

Twentieth  Century 
from  A  not  Jut  View¬ 
point”  has  been 
much  commented 
on.  Wo  quote  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  discourse 
from  the  Washing¬ 
ton  /'«»»/  .- 

"The  future  is  a 
scaled  book,  whose 
mysteries  no  man 
can  read  with  the 
ass  it  ru  nee  which 
comes  of  after 
events.  The  era  of 
prophecy  has  pass¬ 
ed.  And  yet  the 
lamp  of  the  past 
cast*  some  light  into 
the  future  Wcmay 
discern  the  sign*  of 
the  time*.  Wo  may 
perceive  the  trend 
of  human  event* 
And  first  I  predict 
that  tho  twentieth  century  will  bo  noted  for  greater  unity  in 
Christian  life.  Tho  present  century  has  been  one  of  denomina¬ 
tional  rivalry  and  strife;  the  next  will  bo  one  of  Christian 
unity.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  that  the  ancient  enemies. 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  are  drawing  closer  together. 
Tho  prelates  and  memlicrs  of  the  two  churches  do  n«*  hesitate  to 
affiliate  ill  a  thousand  forms  of  labor. 

"The  time  is  past  when  the  Protestant  should  look  back  upon 
the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition,  and  denounce  Roman  Catholicism 
ou  account  thereof,  or  the  Catholic,  on  tho  other  hand,  to  look 
back  at  the  burning  of  tho  witches,  or  tho  persecution  of  the 
Quakers,  ami  denounce  Protcstuntism  therefor;  but  each  should 
shako  hands  and  join  in  a  common  effort  to  further  the  cause  of 
a  common  Master. 

"Again  I  predict  that  tho  coming  century  will  be  noted  for 
greater  economy  in  Christian  work.  Consolidation  has  become 
one  of  the  significant  facts  of  commercial  enterprise.  There  is 
in  this,  if  nothing  else,  a  means  of  greater  economy.  The  nations 
are  feeling  the  spirit.  The  small  states  are  consolidating  int*« 
largo  ones.  Russia,  France,  and  England  are  reaching  out  the 
grusping  hand  to  appropriate  to  themselves  territory  all  over  the 
world  ;  and  if  this  continues  along  the  same  line,  it  is  not  unrea¬ 
sonable  to  expect  that  the  coming  century  will  see  the  world  with 
but  half  a  dozen,  or  such  a  matter,  of  great  nations,  within  whose 
territory  nnd  subject  to  whose  dominion  are  all  the  races  and 
jicoplcs  of  the  earth.  We  must  learn  to  do  business  as  the  busi¬ 
ness  man  does.  He  eliminates  every  unnecessary  expense 

“Again,  I  think  the  twentieth  century  will  develop  a  clearer 
recognition  of  what  religion  is.  anil  how  its  growth  can  be  most 
surely  promoted.  Whether  evolution  bo  in  all  respects  scientifi¬ 
cally  true,  it  is  true  that  civilization  is  progressive.  Humanity 
has  been  steadily  through  the  centuries  moving  onward  from 
barbarism  to  the  present  heights  of  civilization..  No  century  has 
witnessed  such  advance  as  the  present.  Looking  backward  on 
the  progress  of  Christianity,  we  notice  two  marked  features.  One 
is  the  struggle  about  creeds. 

"Taking  the  declaration  that  he  that  believeth  shall  be  saved. 


and  he  that  believeth  not  is  condemned  already,  the  necessity  oi 
belief  and  what  to  believe  has  been  among  the  great  thoughts  of 
the  eighteen  centuries.  As  u  man  thinketh,  so  is  he.  Creeds 
have  their  place  and  value.  The  clearer,  the  stronger,  and  the 
more  profound  one's  convictions  the  more  earnest  and  zealous  he 
is  apt  to  be.  But  something  more  than  creed  is  essential  to  re¬ 
ligion.  It  is  not  a  question  of  intellectual  advancement  so  much 
as  one  of  moral  growth.  So  religion  that  spends  itself  in  creeds, 
and  docs  not  ripen  into  character  and  the  richness  of  a  pure  and 
lovely  life  is  like  a  barren  fig-tree— covered  with  leaves,  but 
fruitless. 

"So  I  look,  in  the  coming  century,  to  see  not  merely  a  clearer 
conception  of  the  fundamental  truths — a  putting  lx-hind  us  as  of 
little  significance  the  minor  dilTcrcnccs  of  creed  and  doctrine- 
hut  a!*,  a  keener  and  more  just  appreciation  of  the  means  by 
which  alone  humanity  can  become  fit  to  enter  the  new  Paradise 
which  one  day  shall  dawn  upon  the  earth  " 

There  are  many  who  agree  and  many  who  disagree  with  the 
justice  in  his  optimistic  forecast.  The  Springfield  Republican. 
for  instance,  say*: 

“The  time  i*  past  when  Catholics  should  look  hack  to  Protes¬ 
tant  cruelties  or  when  Protestant*  should  harp  upon  the  horrors 
of  the  Inquisition.  Tho  distinguished  jurist  is  justified  in  his 
optimism.  The  twentieth  century  will  probably  see  great  changes 
for  the  Itetlcr  along  religious  line*.” 

On  the  other  hand,  that  always  zealous  controversialist,  the 
religious  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun.  say*: 

"  But  is  there  pructically  any  evidence  of  such  drawing  to¬ 
gether?  Intolerance  is  less  than  it  was  a  century  ago.  Religious 
discussions  have  lost  their  old  acrimony  ;  now  even  believers  and 
infidels  can  argue  together  amicably,  as  tho  very  remarkable  re¬ 
ligious  delutc  in  The  Sun  has  proved  so  strikingly;  hut  hus  the 
gulf  of  separation  between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  been 
filled  up,  bridged  over,  or  even  narrowed?  Where  are  the  two 
less  radical  in  their  conflict  in  looothan  they  were  in  1800?  .  ,  . 

"Justice  Brewer  sj»o.ik*  of  '  minor  difference*  of  creed  nnd  dix  - 
trine*  'of  little  significance  *  ;  hut  there  are  no  such  difference* 
between  Rome  and  the  Protestant  world.  Tho  difference  i*  deep 
and  radical,  full  of  great  significance,  and.  ns  wc  hnvo  said,  can 
not  l»c  liridgcd  over  by  any  gush  of  sentiment.  The  two  can 
never  ornic  together  except  by  Protestant*  yielding  nnd  becoming 
Catholics  or  Catholic*  turning  into  Protestants.  You  might  #* 
well  try  to  mix  oil  nnd  water  a*  to  attempt  to  bring  these  two 
radically  conflicting  and  diametrically  and  essentially  opposing 
religious  systems  into  harmony,  without  the  complete  surrender 
of  the  one  to  the  other ;  nnd  the  twentieth  century  will  not  lessen 
that  impossibility  by  one  whit." 

Philadelphia's  Religious  Census.— A  religious  enter¬ 
prise  of  a  novel  sort  is  to  be  undertaken  in  Philadelphia  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  32.  Upon  that  day  a  complete  census  of  the  population  is 
to  he  taken  for  the  benefit  of  the  Philadelphia  churches.  One  of 
the  leaders  of  the  movement.  Mr.  William  T.  Ellis,  thus  writes 
of  it  in  The  Rretbyterian  Jnurna!  (January  18)  ; 

"The  city  has  been  divided  into  eighteen  districts  with  capa¬ 
ble  chairmen.  Diagrams  have  been  prepared  showing  every 
house  in  the  city,  and  when,  on  the  morning  of  February  22,  an 
army  of  church-workcrs  go  forth  for  the  gathering  of  statistics, 
they  will  visit  every  home  in  the  city,  high  and  low,  rich  and 
|x»or. 

"The  first  purjs**-e  of  the  census  is  to  gather  intelligence  con¬ 
cerning  the  religious  condition  of  the  city.  The  questions  asked 
will  be  as  to  whether  the  jiersons  visited  are  mcml)ers  of  any 
church,  whether  they  have  in  times  past  been  members  of  any 
church,  whether  the  children  attend  Sabbath-school,  and  whether 
the  family  has  any  denominational  or  church  preferences.  The 
facts  ascertained  will  be  systematically  arranged  and  placed  in 
the  bawls  of  the  pastors  of  the  various  churches,  affording  a  rich 
field  for  further  church  work.  Doubtless  most  pastors  and 
churches  will  be  quick  to  seize  this  privilege,  and  to  carry  to  its 
proper  conclusion  the  work  begun  by  the  census-takers.  Proba¬ 
bly  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  most  of  the  churches,  the 
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pastors  will  be  put  in  possession  of  full  facts  concerning  all  the 
families  in  their  neighborhoods. 

"The  results  should  he  great.  We  know  that  in  every  large 
city  there  arc  thousands  of  families,  once  church-members,  who 
keep  their  membership  letters  in  trunks  and  bureau  drawers,  and 
fail  even  to  attend  any  church.  The  very’  visit  of  the  census- 
takers  will  be  u  stimulus  and  a  suggestion  to  these,  besides  put¬ 
ting  the  proper  church  authorities  on  their  track.  It  is  not  un¬ 
reasonable  to  expect  from  this  notable  census,  which  is  a  witness 
of  the  power  and  unity  of  a  church  in  a  community,  many  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  membership  of  the  churches  and  a  decided  awakening 
on  the  part  of  Christians.” 

The  executive  body  in  charge  of  the  census  is  the  Philadelphia 
Sabbath-School  Association,  and  in  connection  with  its  work  a 
remarkable  union  of  religious  forces  has  been  effected.  “All  the 
religious  denominations  and  organizations  in  Philadelphia. “  Mr. 
Ellis  writes,  "are  actively  cooperating  in  the  work — Presby¬ 
terians.  Methodists.  Baptists,  Unitarians.  Universalists.  Sweden- 
Iwirgians,  Salvationists,  the  Woman’s  Christian  Tempcrancv 
Union.  the  Christian  league,  etc  Even  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  given  its  full  indorsement  to  the  plan,  tho  its  con¬ 
tribution  of  workers  will  l>e  few  or  none,  because,  as  the  priests 
state,  they  have  just  gone  over  the  ground  on  their  own  account 

ST.  GEORGE  MIVART :  A  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 

"HERETIC.” 

INCE  Professor  Mivart.  the  prominent  English  scientist  and 
critic,  wrote  his  unique  article  on  ** Happiness  in  Hell"  a 
few  year*  ago,  he  has  been  looked  upon  askance  by  many  mem 
Ikts  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  that  article  (in  The 


ST.  CFOROt  MIVART. 


Hint Itt nth  Century ,  December.  1P93)  he  endeavored  to  'how 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  Catholic  faith  to  prevent  one  from 
believing  that  hell  is  not  a  place  of  torment,  but  rather  a  place 
of  "natural  beatitude.”  in  which  souls  arc  merely  separated  for¬ 
ever  from  the  final  "  beatific  vision  ”  of  the  Godhead.  These  and 
other  articles,  showing  the  great  freedom  of  interpretation  which. 
Dr.  Mivart  believed,  was  open  to  Roman  Catholics,  met  with  the 
reprobation  of  the  Curia.  No  single  proposition  was  condemned. 


but  the  articles  as  a  whole  were  placed  on  the  Index.  Dr. 
Mivart  submitted,  without,  however,  renouncing,  as  he  says, 
"anyone  of  the  opinions  I  had  maintained."  In  an  article  in 
The  Fortnightly  Review  (January)  on  "Some  Recent  Catholic 
Apologists."  and  in  another  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  for  the 
sime  month  on  "The  Continuity  of  Catholicism."  Professor 
Mivart  returns  to  the  charge  with  renewed  vigor.  He  explains 
that,  altho  six  years  ago  he  submitted  to  the  right  of  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  the  Index  to  condemn  his  articles,  he  is  now 
free  to  act  in  further  advocacy  of  them,  since  his  request  for  a 
specific  condemnation  of  any  one  of  his  utterances,  including  his 
statements  about  hell,  has  met  with  no  reply.  "My  submission." 
he  writes.  “  is  withdrawn  accordingly.  1  still  regard  the  repre¬ 
sentations  as  to  hell  which  have  been  commonly  promulgated,  in 
sermons  and  meditations,  as  so  horrible  and  revolting,  thut  a 
Deity  capable  of  instituting  such  a  place  of  torment  would  be  a 
bad  God.  and.  therefore,  in  the  words  of  the  late  Dr.  W.  G. 
Ward,  a  God  ’we  should  1>e  under  the  indefeasible  obligation  of 
disobeying,  defying,  and  abhorring.'" 

After  thus  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  Curia,  Dr.  Mivart 
proceeds  (in  The  Fortnightly  Review)  to  analyze  the  arguments 
of  some  recent  Roman  Catholic  advocates.  He  speaks  of  "that 
abstraction  from  on  abstraction  "—the  "mind  "  of  the  church— os 
something  too  unreal  to  supply  a  fixed  object  of  faith  and  loy¬ 
alty  He  characterizes  Mr.  Wilfred  Ward's  recent  defense  of  the 
church  in  its  attitude  to  Galileo  (the  contention  that  the  church 
condemned  Galileo  not  for  his  scientific  views  but  for  "  intrusion 
on  the  theological  domain")  as  n  repetition  of  an  "abominable 
falsehood  " 

Professor  Mi  van’s  article  is  not  without  evidences  of  rankling 
animosity.  For  instance,  in  speaking  of  tho  Curia’s  recent  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  "  Life  of  Father  Hcckcr, "  lie  says : 

"Poor  Father  Hcckcr  (who  has  been  so  traduced  by  the  Abbe 
Maignan)  I  knew  well,  both  in  England  andalsoat  Rome,  where 
he  had  to  undergo  much  vexation.  He  also  had  a  faith  which 
seemed,  to  me.  in  some  respects,  extravagant.  I  had  a  great  re¬ 
gard  for  him.  but  I  esteemed  his  noble  and  generous  heart  more 
than  I  did  his  intellect.  Curious  is  the  wonderful  ignorance  of 
Rome  with  regard  l*oth  to  England  and  America.  Nor  have  the 
efforts  of  Cardinal  Satolli  done  much  to  dissipate  it.  He  is 
quoted  by  the 'CiviltA'  (p.  41.  Note  3)  ns  an  opponent  of  evolu¬ 
tion  in  tho  name  not  only  of  metaphysics,  but  of  tho  natural 
sciences.  If  my  information  is  correct,  the  natural  science  to 
which  Cardinal  Satolli  is  most  devoted  is  mineralogy,  and  espe¬ 
cially  metallurgy,  he  having  acquired  in  the  United  States  a  very 
large  collection  of  specimens  in  the  form  of  dollars.” 

And  a  little  further  on.  he  writes: 

"What,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  great  peril  which  Catholicity 
now  runs  is  occasioned  by  the  deep  and  appalling  disregard  for, 
if  not  sometimes  positive  aversion  to,  scientific  truth  which  is 
exhibited  by  Catholic  advocates,  and,  high  above  all.  by  the 
Roman  Curia,  whereof  some  of  the  most  went  manifestations 
would  seem  to  imply,  that  if  only  power  can  thereby  be  retained, 
any  amount  of  deception  and  of  terrorism  over  weak,  credulous 
minds  and  tenderly  scrupulous  consciences  is  abundantly  justi¬ 
fied." 

lie  closes  his  article  in  The  Fortnightly  Review  with  this  ex¬ 
planation  of  his  position : 

"Every  apologist  who  proposes  to  advocate  the  cause  of  Cathol¬ 
icity  is  bound,  above  all  things,  to  be  frank  and  truthful.  He 
must  declare  what  he  deems  the  truth,  no  matter  what  prejudices 
he  ruffles,  or  what  cherished  und  widespread  delusions  he  may 
dispel.  He  is  bound  to  try  and  give  men  higher  and  higher 
notions  of  the  Divine,  and  promote  an  unhesitating  trust  in  that 
noblest  gift  bestowed  on  man— the  human  intellect.  Every  edu¬ 
cated  man  who  would  feel  it  a  great  trial  to  lie  forced  from  his 
conformity  with  Catholicity  may  surely  take  comfort  when  he 
considers  the  progress  which,  thanks  to  science,  has  taken  place, 
and  be  grateful  to  the  men  who,  age  after  age,  have  striven  to 
facilitate  progress.  It  would  doubtless  amaze  and  appal  men  of 
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narrow  views  if  they  coaid  now  see  what  that  progress  will  one 
clay  be.  In  the  words  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hogan,  wc  should  not 
'look  upon  that  evolution  of  Christian  doctrine  ...  as  having 
reached  its  term.'  'Many  facts  and  views  commonly  admitted 
at  the  present  day  may  have  to  lie  given  up  at  some  later  period, ' 
while  quite  others  may.  centuries  hence,  assume  the  form  of  un¬ 
questioned  truths.  The  changes  as  to  religious  belief  which  have 
already  become  popular  among  Catholics  arc  enormous,  and 
much  greater  than  will  surely  occur  in  the  near  future.  Alto¬ 
gether.  so  far  it  appears  to  me  that  our  best  motto  with  respect 
to  conformity  is,  *  Rest  and  be  thankful.’  " 

In  his  lengthy  article  in  The  Xineteenth  Century  (which,  he 
explains,  is  hut  a  continuation  of  T he  Tortnight/y  article)  he 
amplifies  tho  idoaof  development  of  dogmatic  interpretation  con¬ 
tained  in  the  paragraph  just  quoted.  For  instance,  among  the 
special  doctrines  with  respect  t*>  which  a  complete  change  of 
belief  has  taken  place,  he  writes: 

'•Tho  first  of  these  shall  lx?  the  assertion  ' XuHa  sa/ui  ei/ra 
e.cltsiam '  ('Out  of  the  church  there  is  no  salvation').  This 
dictum  was  long  generally  accepted  in  its  most  literal  meaning, 
and  not  a  few  persons  so  accept  it  still.  Wc  all  recollect  the 
history  of  the  Teutonic  chieftain  who  was  about  to  be  baptized, 
but  paused  to  ask  what  hud  lx?cn  tho  fate  in  the  next  world  of 
his  pagan  ancestors.  When  told  thcrocouhl  l»c  no  doubt  but  that 
they  wero  nil  damned,  ho  refused  the  regenerating  fluid  ;  prefer- 
ring  to  go  where  his  ancestors  had  gone  and  abide  with  them. 
Now,  however,  it  is  admitted  by  the  most  rigid  Roman  theolo¬ 
gians,  that  men  who  do  not  even  accept  nny  form  of  Christianity, 
if  only  they  are  theists  and  lead  g«xxl  lives,  may  have  an  assured 
hope  for  tho  future,  similar  to  that  of  a  virtuous  Christian  lie- 
Hover. 

"This  great  change  has  been  aided  by  the  assertion  that  non- 
baptized  persons,  thus  meritorious,  belong  not  indeed  to  the 
’body'  of  tho  church,  but  to  its  'sou/.'  Such  nn  assert  km  is. 
however,  n  mere  subterfuge.  As  wc  pointed  out  in  our  former 
article,  ‘tho  church,'  i  church,  is  an  ideal  abstraction.  What 
nn  utter  nonentity  then  must  be 'the  soul' of  this  abstraction' 
There  has  indeed  been  a  complete  chango  of  belief  as  to  this 
matter,  tho  many  persons  are  most  unwilling  to  admit  the  fact 

"  Another  complete  transformation  is  that  which  has  taken 
place  in  tho  doctrine  respecting  the  lawfulness  of  taking  any  in¬ 
terest  for  money.  This  was  absolutely  condemned  by  ecclesias¬ 
tical  authority  under  the  name  of  'usury'  nt  the  Council  of 
Vienna,  presided  over  by  Clement  the  Fifth.  It  was  condemned 
again  and  again  ;  according  to  Concina.  by  twenty-eight  councils 
(seven  of  them  bring  regurded  as  Ccncral  Councils)  and  by  sev¬ 
enteen  popes.  The  last  formal  decree  of  Romo  on  tho  subject  is 
tho  celebrated  encyclical  of  Benedict  the  Fourteenth.  His  defi¬ 
nition  is  that  usury  is  interest  on  u  loan  of  money  as  a  loan.  The 
Pope  evidently  regarded  '  usury  ’  ns  intrinsically  wrong— as  n  sin 
against  justico  and  not  merely  against  charity.  The  practise 
was  so  distinctly  and  emphatically  condemned  that  no  persons 
living  in  tho  Middle  Ages  could  have  had  any  apparently  rea¬ 
sonable  belief  that  such  decisions  would  ever  bo  explained  away. 
Yet  now.  this  has  been  done  so  completely  that  no  pope,  no 
Catholic  priest,  or  corporate  ecclesiastical  body,  scruples  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  best  interest  obtainable  for  any  capital  which  may  lx?  at 
their  disposal. 

“Ingenious  evasions,  such  as  could  never  have  been  antici¬ 
pated,  have  been  devised,  and  thus  it  has  come  about  that  what 
was  formerly  declared  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  to 
be  a  great  sin,  is  now  regarded  as  a  perfectly  innocent  action, 
sometimes  a  meritorious  one.  and  even,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  a  course  of  conduct  absolutely  binding  on  conscience  " 

As  to  tho  Bible,  he  speaks  of  "the  multitude  of  its  statements 
scientifically  false."  of  its  two  accounts  of  the  deluge,  "neither 
of  them  true."  lie  declares  that  to  his  certain  knowledge  "there 
actually  arc  devout  Catholics  of  both  sexes,  well  known  and 
highly  esteemed— weekly  communicants  and  leading  lives  de¬ 
voted  to  charity  and  religion— who  believe  Joseph  to  have  been 
the  real  and  natural  father  of  Jesus."  They  do  not  think  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  alter  a  word  of  the  creeds  or  the  devotions  now  in  use— 
they  merely  alter  the  sense  of  the  words.  "Virgin”  they  use  "in 
the  sense  given  to  it  by  Isaiah  and  not  in  the  strict  modern  sense 


of  that  word."  Further,  Dr.  Mivart  says  that  he  knows  priests 
who  share  this  view,  and  devout  persons  "  who  would  prefer  to 
worship  (i«xl  under  one  of  Ills  attributes,  symbolized  by  repre¬ 
sentations  more  resembling  Athene  or  Apollo.  "There  are  per¬ 
sons  who  go  to  the  Bromptoo  Oratory  to  there  worship  the 
Madonna  as  the  only  available  representative  of  Venus." 

It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  gauntlet  thus  thrown  down 
with  so  much  energy  by  Professor  Mivart  would  not  bo  taken  up 
by  the  believers  in  traditional  Roman  Catholicism.  Tho  London 
Tablet  (January  6),  the  official  organ  of  Cardinal  Vaughan,  in 
the  course  of  athrcc-pagc  article  entitled  "  Dr.  Mivart’s  Heresy." 
says  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  doubt  that  ho  has  "carried 
(lie  issues  far  beyond  the  due  limits  of  the  domain  of  domestic 
controversy,”  und  "wo  havo  no  alternative  but  to  regard  him  ns 
an  outsider  and  anopponent  of  tho  Catholic  faith.”  It  proceeds 

"Turning  to  the  matter  of  tho  article,  it  is  not  difficult  to  dis¬ 
cern  what  may  lx- tailed  Dr.  Mivart’s  initial  error— initial  in  tho 
sense  that  it  opens  the  gate  to  those  that  follow.  Dr.  Mivart  in¬ 
forms  his  readers  in  The  Xineteenth  Century  that  he  is  not  a 
theologian,  and  English  Catholics  havo  long  been  aware  of  the 
fact ;  but.  it  is  significant,  tho  error  which  is  fundamental  to  Ills 
whole  position  is  one  from  which  even  nn  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  Catholic  fuith  ought  to  have  saved  him.  and 
one  which  we  should  discover  with  surprise  in  nny  youth  who 
had  even  a  decent  knowledge  of  the  catechism.  It  consists  in 
supposing  that  Catholic  faith  can  in  tho  course  of  timo  undergo 
such  modifications  that  on  altogether  new  and  different  meaning 
or  sense  can  lx?  read  into  or  under  its  formulas.  Ho  says : 

'"  Dogmas  can  n«*t  bo  explicitly  called  in  question,  tho  some¬ 
times  they  may  lx?  so  explained  (as  wo  shall  shortly  see)  that 
they  thereby  lx?comc  (practically)  explained  away  or  even  re¬ 
versed.  Sometimes,  also,  so  changed  a  signification  nmy  be  mv 

Ecd  to  a  word  as  to  strungely  modify  tho  meaning  of  a  doc- 
i  wherein  such  a  word  pluys  nn  important  part.' 

"All  this  is  simply  to  imply  that  tho  Catholic  Church  maintains 
a  sameness  of  tho  verbal  dogmatic  formula,  but  permits  the  sense 
or  meaning  contained  in  it  to  l?c  gradually  altered  or  even  re¬ 
versed.  The  primary  principle  of  Catholic  faith  is  just  the  re¬ 
verse  of  this.  Its  sameness  is  essentially  in  meaning  and  not 
merely  in  wording.  In  the  course  of  development,  it  is  the  verbal 
formula  which  may  change  and  expand  in  becoming  more  full, 
definite,  and  precise,  but  the  sense  or  meaning,  while  indeed 
becoming  clearer  and  more  explicit,  remains  essentially  the  same, 
and  as  the  divine  truth,  it  can  never  lx?  altered,  explained  away, 
or  evacuated  or  reversed.  Every  Catholic  knows  how  vital  and 
splendid  is  tho  principle  of  doctrinal  development,  and  a  Catho¬ 
lic  theologian  would  of  all  men  lx?  tho  last  to  underrate  its  value 
and  working.  But  every  Catholic  knows  that '  sameness  of  sense 
and  teaching'  'in  eodem  sensu  et  dog  mate, '  os  St.  Vincent  of 
Lcrins  and  tho  Vatican  Council  express  it,  is  the  very  essence  of 
tho  principle,  and  that  nny  development  which  involved  altera¬ 
tion  or  reversal  of  the  sense  or  meaning  of  doctrine  would  not  lx? 
development  at  all.  The  teaching  of  tho  Catholic  Church  is  the 
preservation  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  the*  mind  of  Christ'  in  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  a  consideration  quite  above  all 
questions  of  Biblical  criticism.  It  is  not  any  paltry  system  of 
word-conjuring,  by  which  under  a  fixed  framework  of  parrot 
sounds  or  verbal  formulas  arc  fitted  and  substituted  n  scries  of 
changing  and  varying  significations  to  suit  tlic  convenience  or 
exigencies  of  the  succeeding  ages.  Her  dogmatic  unity  is  in 
truth,  and  therefore  in  sameness  of  sense,  and  not  merely  of 
sound. 

"Dr.  Mivart  s  error  in  the  reversal  of  this  elementary  principle 
of  Catholic  faith  has  not  even  the  poor  merit  of  being  original. 
All  who  have  followed  the  history  of  the  church's  defense  of  the 
Deposit  know  that  almost  from  the  beginning  heresy  attacked 
the  faith  in  two  ways.  The  first  was  the  open  teaching  of  new 
and  strange  doctrine,  and  this  the  church  met  by  her  dogmatic 
definitions  and  her  trenchant  'sifuis  dixerit  .  .  .  anathema  sit.' 
The  next,  which  may  be  called  heresy’s  second  trick,  consisted 
in  saving:  '  Let  us  accept  the  words  of  the  church’s  definitions, 
but  attach  to  the  words  a  new  meaning  which  will  include  our 
doctrine.’  The  Semi-Arian  played  the  trick  with  the  word  con- 
substantial.'  and  the  heretics  of  subsequent  ages  have  been  quick 
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to  avail  themselves  of  the  same  covert  strategy.  The  church  lias 
always  met  these  assaults  by  plain  and  inexorable  insistence  on 
not  merely  the  words  or  sound,  but  on  the  essential  sense  of  her 
dogmas,  which  is  but  another  name  for  that  ‘all  truth  ’  preserved 
within  the  mind  of  the  church  by  the  abiding  of  the ‘Spirit  of 
Truth.’  While  abandoning  the  Catholic  continuity  which  lies, 
as  we  have  said,  essentially  in  sameness  of  sense.  Dr.  Mivart 
seeks  to  establish  another  and  spurious  continuity,  which  would 
consist  in  what?— in  the  facts.  fors>x>th.  that ‘the  changes  were 
effected  gradually!'  and  that  there  was ‘no  disruption  of  the 
Catholic  body.’  The  first  is  obviously  absurd,  as  a  solution  of 
breach  of  doctrinal  continuity  is  not  the  less  one  whether  it  i* 
slowly  or  suddenly  effected.  The  second  is  merest  confusion  of 
thought,  ns  absence  of  disruption  means,  in  se,  not  doctrinal  con¬ 
tinuity,  but  mere  organic  continuity,  which  may  belong  to  any 
heretical  communion.  It  is,  then,  somewhat  late  in  the  day  for 
Dr.  Mivart  to  renew  this  ancient  confusion  of  the  introduction  of 
a  new  sense,  and  reversal  or  change  of  the  old  sense  or  meaning 
of  a  doctrine,  with  the  legitimate  development  by  which  the 
same  sense  or  meaning  liecomcs  fuller  and  clearer  as  the  ages 
proceed. " 

Among  oilier  English  journals.  The  Weekly  Register  (Rom. 
Calli.)  says:  "lie  seems  tons  not  only  to  distort  the  features  of 
tliu  case,  but  to  reach  un  absolutely  monstrous  conclusion,  l*y 
which  the  church  is  denied  effective  authority  in  every  field  of 
science,  Seripturo  criticism,  biology,  questions  concerning  the 
antiquity  of  man,  and  the  origin  of  his  body  and  m>u!  "  The 
Guardian  (Church  of  England)  says:  “There  is,  no  doubt,  much 
truth  in  his  statement  of  the  modifications  of  belief  which  have 
becomo  current  among  Roman  Catholics  ns  tothofuto  of  those 
outside  their  church,  and  among  educated  Christians  generally 
as  to  tho  nature  and  scope  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scripture*. 
l$ut  in  his  treatment  of  cardinal  articles  of  tho  faith,  such  as  the 
Virgin  Birth  and  tho  Resurrection  of  our  Lord.  Dr.  Mivart  ex¬ 
hibits  a  lcvitynnd  want  of  reverence  totnllyalien  from  the  Chris 
tian  temper,  even  if  ho  cun  lie  held  entitled  to  evade  rc*|">n*ibil- 
ity  for  the  heresies  he  puts  forward  by  the  plan  of  saddling  (hem. 
at  least  in  part,  upon  pious  theologians  or  devout  weekly  com¬ 
municants,  whose  names  he  is  unable  to  mention.” 

In  the  menn  time.  Dr.  Mivart  has  bean  inhibited  by  Cardinal 
Vaughan— a  sentence  equivalent  to  temporary  excommunication. 
The  controversy  is  doubtless  not  yet  closed.  ■ 


A  Now  Zion  for  Chicago.— John  Alexander  Dowie.  the 
apostle  of  "  Divine  1  Icnling.”  a  man  called  by  sonic  a  fanatic  and 
impostor,  by  others  simply  a  religious  enthusiast,  is  makinggreat 
plans  for  the  future  of  his  new  religion.  The  past  year  has 
brought  n  largo  access  of  mcmlicrship  and  property,  and  now  he 
proposes  to  found  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  n  city  of  New 
Zion,  based  on  tho  principle  of  universal  good.  to  be  the  capital 
of  tho  coming  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  The  Chicago  com- 
spondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Time t  (January  14)  thus  tells  of  the 
plans  of  the  new  prophet : 

"The  city  will  outshine  in  glory  any  earthly  city  in  the  world, 
and  will  stand  for  all  time  to  come  the  ideal,  the  beautiful,  the 
virtuous,  the  true.  The  wickedness  of  other  cities  will  lead  them 
to  sure  destrtiction.  The  people  of  the  Holy  City  will  sec  from 
afar  tho  walls  of  the  modern  Sodom— Chicago — crumble  and  fall. 
They  will  afford  a  luiven  to  all  who  would  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come,  but  wo  to  him  who  puts  his  hand  to  the  plow  and  turns 
back . 

"  Already  his  followers  have  numbered  hundreds.  They  have 
organized  themselves  into  a  religious  sect  and  have  already 
framed  the  laws  by  which  their  new  State  will  lx-  governed. 
They  huvo  bought,  or  have  an  option  upon,  six  thousand  acres  of 
land  near  Waukegan.  Renton  Township . 

"  Ground  is  to  be  broken  for  a  temple  early  in  May  with  most 
impressive  ceremonies.  The  ill  are  to  be  healed.  Dowie  declares, 
and  the  world  is  to  receive  its  first  revelation  of  what  the  modern 
Zion  is  to  Ik*.  Later,  the  building  of  two  factories,  the  industrial 
beginnings  of  the  city,  is  to  begin  One  is  to  be  for  the  making 
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of  shoes  and  the  other  is  to  lie  a  lace  factory,  which  Dowie  says 
he  will  bring  to  the  ‘golden  city  '  from  England. 

"Chicago  will  be  as  a  neighlwring  village  to  the  City  of  Zion, 
and  London.  New  York,  and  Paris  will  sooner  or  later  be  almosi 
depopulated  by  the  tremendous  flow  of  immigrants  to  the  new 
city  by  the  lake." 


DR.  McGIFFERT’S  FORTHCOMING  TRIAL  FOR 

HERESY. 

OXTRARY  to  the  general  expectation,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur 
C.  McGiffcrt,  of  the  Union  Theologicul  Seminary,  New 
York,  is  to  l>c  tried  for  heresy,  and  has  been  formally  cited  to 
appear  Itcfore  the  New  York  presbytery  on  February  l  a.  to  an¬ 
swer  to  the  five  charges  made  against  him  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
George  W.  F.  Birch.  These  charges,  with  some  of  their  specifi¬ 
cations.  arc  as  follows  (we  quote  from  the  New  York  Tribune. 
January  ifi) 

Charge  1  —  I  do  hereby  charge  that  the  Rev.  Arthur  Cushman 
McGiffcrt.  Ph.l».,  D.D.,  being  u  minister  of  tho  Presbyterian 
Church  in  tho  United  States  of  America,  and  a  mcmb  r  of  the 
presbytery  of  New  York,  publicly  denies  the  fundunun.al  doctrine 
<*f  tho  immediate  inspiration  by  God,  ami  tho  truthfulness  anil 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  ns  set  forth  in  tho  Confession  of 
Faith  and  th«t  Scripture  itself.' 

"Under  this  charge  aro  fourteen  spec  ideations,  filling  thirty- 
two  pages  of  tho  pamphlet  and  reciting  indetail  statements  made 
by  Dr.  McGiffcrt  tending  to  discredit  tho  Holy  Scriptures. 

"‘Charge  a— I  do  hereby  charge  that  the  Rev.  Arthur  Cushman 
McGiffcrt  publicly  denies  tho  fundamental  doctrine  of  tho  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith  and  Holy  Scripture  concerning  Christ  the  Medi¬ 
ator  by  teaching  that  tho  Ia>rd  Jesus  Christ  during  His  earthly 
lifo  was  liable  to  err  and  did  err. 

"‘Charge  3  1  do  hereby  charge  that  tho  Rev.  Dr.  McGiffcrt 
etc,  publicly  denies  tho  fundamental  doctrine  of  tho  Lord's  Sup¬ 
per  as  said  doctrine  is  set  forth  in  tho  Confession  of  Faith  and 
the  Holy  Scriptures.' 

"Specification— In  this  that  lio  teaches  that  it  is  not  absolutely 
certain  that  Jesus  Himself  instituted  the  Lord's  Supper  and  di¬ 
rected  His  disciples  to  cat  anil  drink  in  remembrance  of  Him. 

"‘Charge  4— I  do  hereby  charge  tho  Rev.  Dr.  A.  C.  McGiffcrt. 
etc.,  with  publicly  denying  tho  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith  and  tho  Holy  Scripture  concerning  tho  justifica¬ 
tion  of  the  believer  beforo  God  ’ 

"Specification— In  this,  that  ho  touches  that  the  justification  of 
the  believer  before  God  is  not  by  tho  imputation  to  him  of  tin- 
righteousness  wrought  out  l»y  Christ,  but  by  tho  impartntion  t«< 
him  of  a  righteousness  or  righteous  nature  by  God. 

"'Charges  I  do  hereby  charge  tho  Rev.  Arthur  Cushman 
McGiffcrt.  etc.,  with  n  violation  of  his  ordination  vow  ;  that  is. 
that  ho  has  not  been  scalous  and  faithful  in  maintaining  the 
truths  of  the  Gosjiel  and  the  purity  and  pcaco  of  the  church.* 
Specification  1— In  this  .  .  .  tho  General  Assembly,  having 
called  the  attention  of  Dr.  McGiffcrt  to  questionable  statement* 
in  his  book.  and  ho  having,  in  a  letter  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  1*79,  said  that  ‘many  of  my  positions,  together  with  the  spirit 
and  purpose  of  my  book  as  a  whole,  have  been  seriously  misap¬ 
prehended.'  and  the  General  Assembly  of  1899  having  reasserted 
’  its  deliverance  of  1S98  condemning  the  statements  of  said  book 
as  being  such  as  to  justify  the  interpretation  so  repudiated, '  and 
the  presbytery  having,  on  December  18.  1899,  ‘resolved  that  the 
teachings  of  this  book  are  :n  certain  jniints  erroneous  and  seri¬ 
ously  out  of  harmony  with  the  facts  of  Holy  Scripture  as  they 
have  been  interpreted  by  the  Presbyterian  Church.’  Dr.  McGif¬ 
fcrt,  nevertheless,  has  not  in  any  way  modified  said  condemned 
statements  or  removed  the  serious  misapprehension  of  which  ho 
is  aware,  but.  on  the  contrary,  asserts  that  he  has  not  changed 
his  views  as  expressed  in  said  book. 

"Specification  7— In  this,  that  the  said  Dr.  McGiffcrt  published 
in  The  Se-.c  World. of  Boston.  Mass.,  in  March.  1899.  an  article 
denying  the  authority  of  the  Apostlcsovcr  the  faith  of  Christian* 
and  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  by  our  Lord  as  n  per¬ 
petual  memorial  of  His  death. 

■'Specification  3  In  this,  that  Dr.  McGiffcrt  published  a  cer¬ 
tain  inaugural  address,  September  28.  1593.  teaching  view*  con- 
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iradictory  to  and  irreconcilable  with  the  Confession  of  Faith  and 
Scripture  as  shown  by  citations  therefrom.” 

It  is  impossible  to  forecast  the  probable  outcome  of  the  trial. 
The  liberal  party  in  the  New  York  presbytery  is  said  to  be  very 
strong,  ns  was  shown  by  the  action  of  the  presbytery  some  weeks 
ago  in  deferring  any  decisive  action  against  Professor  McGiffcrt 
(sec  Tub  Litkrary  Digest,  January  6).  and  the  present  motion 
for  a  formal  trial  was  carried  through  only  with  the  greatest  dif¬ 
ficulty  after  a  vote  which,  it  is  believed,  did  not  fully  test  the 
strength  of  the  opposing  forces.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  by 
some  of  Dr.  McGiffcrt'*  friends  that  he  shrinks  from  the  publicity 
and  scandals  of  a  heresy  trial,  and  that  rather  than  permit  this 
to  come  to  pass  he  will  withdraw  from  tho  church.  In  case  of  a 
trial,  however,  un  appeal  by  tho  unsuccessful  party  will  doubt¬ 
less  bo  made  to  tho  General  Assembly,  and  the  final  trial  will 
take  place  before  that  body,  which  meets  in  May. 

Tho  Springfield  Republican  (January  14)  makes  the  McGirtcrt 
case  tho  text  of  tho  following  generalizations: 

"Among  religious  people  who  think— particularly  those  of  the 
evangelical  churches — tho  mcntul  ferment  in  these  matters  was 
never  so  great  ns  at  the  present  time.  The  recent  sudden  erup¬ 
tion  of  letters  to  The  Republican  on  tho  criticism  of  the  Bible 
proves  it.  And  the  outbreak  of  ‘  higher  criticism,"  for  and  against, 
in  Homo  of  tho  local  evangelical  churches  was  tho  cause  of  the 
letter-writing  to  tho  editor.  I* nless  the  signs  arc  misleading,  the 
Situation  among  tho  Protestant  evangelical  churches  of  America 
seems  to  bo  this;  After  a  long  period  of  slow  and  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible  accumulation  of  momentum,  the  theological  movement 
seems  to  bo  entering  tho  avalanche  stage.  In  the  morning  you 
wake  up  and  find  that  tho  Roman  empire  is  lost  in  a  welter  of 
barbarism,  or  that  the  Jesuits  have  stemmed  tho  tide  of  Protes¬ 
tantism  in  Europe,  or  that  Jupiter  is  bigger  than  the  moon.or 
that  tho  Declaration  of  Independence  is  a  Joke,  or  that  war  is  a 
blessing,  or  that  man  descended  from  the  ajies,  or  that  the  whale 
did  not  swallow  Jonah,  or  that  high  collurs  have  again  appeared 
on  tho  fashion-plates.  Great  movements,  whether  forward  or 
backward,  toward  the  darkness  or  the  light,  often  move  in  that 
way.  When  ready  they  rush  with  the  sweep  and  force  of  the 
avalanche. 

"Tho  question  of  transcendent  interest,  of  course,  is  the  effect 
of  the  avalanche  upon  the  mass  of  Christian  men  and  women. 
This  movement  from  tho  traditional  theology  has.  in  its  earlier 
and  slower  stage,  been  accompanied  by  a  marked  falling-off  in 
church  attendance  and  pnpulur  interest  in  religious  matters 
Tho  non-churchgoing  class  is  enormous,  and  apparently  grow¬ 
ing.  Can  the  churches  win  back  that  class  when  the  "higher 
criticism  ’  has  dono  its  destructive  work?  It  is  not  necessary  to 
attempt  an  answer  to  such  a  question  in  an  article  of  this  charac¬ 
ter;  tho  answer  is  hidden  in  the  lap  of  the  future,  and  involves 
the  larger  question  of  tho  kind  of  religion  which  the  world  of 
coming  generations  will  require.” 

Tho  Boston  Transcript  (January  1$)  says: 

"No  doubt  any  hierarchy  has  an  undisputed  right  to  hedge 
itself  in  with  forms  that  preclude  discussion  and  make  dangerous 
investigation  into  the  truths  of  Scripture.  That  the  aggressive 
and  earnest  scholar  is  out  of  place  in  such  a  body  seems  to  be 
equally  self-evident,  nnd  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  he 
should  desire  to  remain  there.  The  force  of  old  associations 
probably  accounts  for  it  in  most  cases.  We  trust,  however,  that 
heresy  will  become  an  anachronism  before  the  end  of  the  twentieth 
century — an  obsolete  term  except  in  connection  with  past  histori¬ 
cal  events." 

The  Brooklyn  Times  (January  9)  says: 

"Dr.  McGiffcrt  is  not  yet  forty  years  old.  He  is  twenty  years 
younger  than  Dr.  Briggs,  and  has  been  teaching  for  little  more 
than  ten  years.  His  case,  therefore,  is  more  significant  of  the 
intellectual  tendencies  of  the  coming  generation  of  preachers, 
even  in  tho  most  orthodox  of  churches.” 

Tho  New  York  Evangelist  (Presb.)  openly  accuses  Dr.  Birch 
of  fomenting  strife.  It  said  at  an  early  stage  in  the  proceedings : 
"It  should  be  distinctly  kept  in  mind  that  if  he  carries  out  next 


Monday  the  announcement  he  has  made.  Dr.  Birch  is  a  disturber 
of  the  peace  of  the  church.  The  presbytery  had  taken  up  the 
matter  laid  upon  it  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  disposed  of  it, 
after  full  discussion  and  consideration.  It  took  a  course  at  once 
conservative,  and  yet  consistent  with  the  character  and  interests 
of  the  church.  This  decision  has  been  hailed  with  approval,  far 
and  wide  as  a  token  of  harmony,  of  ‘peace  and  work."  Ami  it  is 
this  completed  action.  Jhis  supposed  final  disposal  of  the  long- 
vexed  McGiffert  ease  that  is  now  to  be  set  aside,  if  Dr.  Birch  has 
his  way  ;  declared  of  no  effect  as  expressive  of  the  mind  of  pres¬ 
bytery  and  of  the  church  at  large.  Wc  speak  frankly,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  with  the  facts  on  our  side,  when  we  name  him  as  a  dis¬ 
turber  of  the  church.” 

An  opposite  view  of  the  case  is  taken  by  The  Presbyterian 
(Philadelphia,  January  17).  which  denies  that  Dr.  Birch  is  tho 
real  disturber.  It  says : 

"The  disturbance  was  first  created  by  the  Union  Seminary 
professor.  He  did  not  think  of  the  peace  of  the  church  when  he 
published  his  agitating  book.  'A  History  of  Christianity  in  tho 
Apostolic  Age  "  He  has  not  consulted  her  harmony  and  welfare 
since.  He  has  not  heeded  the  advice  of  her  General  Assembly. 
He  has  continued  in  her  fellowship  when  asked  to  go  out.  He 
has  been  an  agitator  from  the  start,  and  it  comes  with  bad  gruce 
from  those  who  have  upheld  him  from  tho  beginning  to  charac¬ 
terize  one  who  can  not  agree  with  him  and  them  a  disturber  of 
the  church’s  peace  liccauso  ho  seeks  to  have  tho  matter  ut  issue 
constitutionally  and  fairly  settled . 

"  The  Evangels tt  may  call  Dr.  Birch  "a  disturber  of  the  peace 
of  the  church.*  but  there  nrc  thousands  of  loyal  Presbyterians 
who  will  look  upon  him  os  the  upholder  of  her  doctrinal  interests, 
and  as  really  owning  up  the  way  for  an  authoritative  adjudica¬ 
tion  of  a  vexed  question  in  n  way  that  will  evince  the  consistency, 
honesty,  and  courage  of  our  church,  ami  will  tend  to  relieve  her 
of  notorious  disturbing  factors.  It  is  tho  men  who  teach  and 
writo  contrary  to  her  standards  who  are  her  agitators  and  dis¬ 
turber*.  not  those  who  seek  to  call  them  to  account,  just  us  it  is 
not  the  policeman  who  airests  the  offender,  but  the  man  who  is 
creating  trouble,  that  is  the  disturln-r  of  the  public  peace." 


RELIGIOUS  NOTES. 

CtHKUH.e  is  the  n ame  of  *  new  monthly  mag««ino  "  for  tho  advancement 
of  lusher  Christum  thouicht  «n<l  lor  Ihe  leaching  »f  belter  economics" 
published  at  tlertbond.  Colo  ,  and  edited  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Phelps.  It  repre¬ 
sents  practically  the  economic  and  religious  position  held  by  Prof. 
George  I».  Herron,  who  wss  lately  compelled  on  account  of  public  disap. 
proval  of  his  views  to  resign  the  chair  of  Applied  Christ  lenity  in  Iowa  Col¬ 
lege.  Profes-or  Herron  is  heartily  m  sympathy  with  the  publication,  and 
promises  to  contribute  to  it  upon  his  return  from  Europe  next  summer. 

Tin  appointment  of  Mgr.  Sharrettl.  lale  auditor  of  the  apoetollc  delega¬ 
tion  at  Washington,  as  bishop  of  Havana,  altho  at  first  arousing  hitter  op. 
position  from  the  Cuban  who  naturally  wanted  a  bishop  of  their  own 

nationality  and  political  faith,  appears  to  have  been  n  wise  one.  and  Is  now 
generally  ao|ule»*ed  in  by  the  |--p:e  of  Havana.  Hishop  Weak,  the  sub- 
apostolic  delegate  who  represent »  VrchbUdop  Chapelle  in  Cuhound  Puerto 
Rico,  has  Just  been  in  Havana  and  has  succeeded  In  resonciling  the  Cubans 
to  their  new  prelate.  All  Catholics  are.  he  says,  brothers,  and  no  Catholic 
should  look  upon  another  as  a  stranger.  In  view  of  the  great  tasks  which 
confront  the  head  of  the  diocese  of  Havana,  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  he 
said,  that  a  man  free  from  political  afhl  at  ions  should  be  appointed,  one  who 
could  stand  sternly  and  fearlessly  on  the  vantage-ground  of  Christian  faith 
and  unbiased  Judgment.  Bishop  Hlenk.  after  conferring  the  pallium  upon 
the  new  Cuban  archbishop  of  .Santiago,  has  gone  to  take  charge  of  his  own 
diocese  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Some  religious  papers  do  not  approve  of  the  coming  Congress  of  Relig¬ 
ious  History  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  dreading  the  effects  upon  popular  be¬ 
lief  of  rhe  comparative  study  o?  all  religion*.  Ike  Midland  (United  Presb, 
January  |S>.  referring  to  what  it  regards  as  the  evil  effect*  of  the  Chicago 
Parliament  of  Religion*  aaya :  “Missionaries  tell  us  that  their  work  has 
been  made  more  difficult,  in  India  at  least,  by  the  boasts  of  devotees  of  the 
false  systems  of  re!ig;on  there  that  in  Chicago  they  had  met  nnd  triumphed 
over  Christianity.  Tho  not  intolerant,  the  Christian  religion  is  absolutely 
exclusive.  It  can  have  no  fellowship  with  system*  which  insult  the  true 
God  and  know  nothing  of  that  blessed  Name  by  which  alone  salvation 
comes  to  any  human  soul.  Its  mission  is  to  expose  and  uproot  all  other 
systems  and  rescue  men  from  their  delusion  and  destructive  influence. 
We  are  convinced  that  these  parliaments  tend  to  obscure  the  d blind  Ion 
between  the  only  true  religion  and  the  systems  of  error  it  must  seek  to  de¬ 
stroy.  One  such  experiment  was  one  too  many.  If  n  second  is  to  be  at¬ 
tempted  we  hope  the  good  sense  of  Christian  people  will  keep  them  from 
participation  ’ 
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FOREIGN  TOPICS. 


THE  CAPE  DUTCH  AND  THE  WAR. 

THERE  is  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  defection  of  the  Cape 
Afrikanders  to  the  forcesof  the  two  republics  is  much  more 
general  than  the  censored  news  received  in  Europe  would  lead 
one  to  suppose.  Middleburg.  Paarl.  Yfctoria  West.  Worcester. 
Wellington,  Malmesbury  have  not  yet  been  invaded  by  the  Boers, 
but  the  population  is  in  a  state  of  ferment,  as  the  English  corre¬ 
spondents  inform  their  papers.  Members  of  some  of  the  best 
families  have  joined  the  Boers.’  The  son  of  Mr.  Theron.  member 
of  the  Cape  Parliament,  wired  to  his  father:  “ Farewell !  I'm  off 


M»KI*0  001.1.  or  III;  MAS  HUNtO 

-WaArr/*#*,  J/rnmnA. 

to  the  front."  Theron  sent  the  message  to  Sir  Alfred  Milner  with 
the  short  remark  :  "This  is  my  only  son  ! “ 

Wo  summarise  the  following  front  the  Gotha  /'elerm.inn' t  Mil- 
fhei/ungen,  as  to  the  relative  strength  of  the  I  Mitch  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  elements  • 

The  official  British  statistics  furnish  no  clew  as  regards  the 
number  of  Dutch,  but  tho  church  registers  of  the  three  great 
Dutch  churches  do.  These  are  the  Nederduitu  he  Gere/ormeerde 
Kerk,  tho  ftederduitsehe  Hervormde  Kerk,  and  tho  Chritielijke 
< iereformeerde  Kerk,  with  a  registered  membership  of  350.000. 
All  these  may  be  reckoned  as  sympathisers  with  the  Boers 
Dutch  Afrikanders  of  the  towns  nml  mines  who  have  been  Angli¬ 
cised  arc  not  included  in  this  estimate.  But  even  with  these,  the 
English  clement  number  hardly  140,000,  exclusive  of  tho  troops, 
as  there  are  10,000  to  20.000  of  other  nationalities.  Of  the  white 
population  in  the  republics,  280.000  are  B*>ers.  60.000  British,  and 
.|o.ooo  other  “Uitlanders."  Throughout  all  South  Africa  there 
are  645,000  Boers,  245.1x10  British,  and  90,000  other  whites. 

It  is  claimed  thut  illiteracy  is  less  common  among  the  Boer*  of 
Capo  Colony  than  in  England,  anil  that  nltho  the  wealthy  Roer> 
prefer  on  the  whole  to  lead  the  life  of  country  gentlemen,  the 
percentage  of  highly  educated  men  is  greater  among  them  than 
among  tho  same  class  in  England.  The  ideas  that  this  class 
entertain  concerning  England  are  probably  fairly  well  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  following  communication  addressed  by  an  Afri¬ 
kander.  then  resident  in  London,  to  the  London  Times  several 
weeks  ago  (we  abridge  the  letter  somewhat) 

We  arc  not  as  ignorant  as  British  statesmen  and  newspaper 
writers,  nor  are  we  such  fools  as  you  British  arc.  We  wanted 
delay,  we  got  it,  and  are  now  practically  masters.  Wc  know 
facts,  such  as  the  following : 

1.  The  powers  do  not  intend  you  to  get  possession  of  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  gold.  After  encouraging  you  to  believe  that  they  will  not 
interfere,  they  will  assist  us  directly  or  indirectly  to  drive  you 


out  of  Africa.  2.  Wo  know  that  you  dare  not  take  the  precau¬ 
tions  necessary  to  prevent  this,  as  your  buy,  dirty,  drunken 
working  classes  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  taxed  sufficiently 
to  preserve  the  empire.  3.  We  know  that  you  are  permitted  to 
exist  as  a  power  only  on  sufferance.  You  must  truckle  to  the 
United  States,  or  starve.  If  the  Americans  stop  your  food,  there 
will  lx?  rebellion,  for  patriotism  does  not  exist  among  your  work¬ 
ing  classes.  4.  For  fifty  years  you  have  been  too  prosperous. 
There  is  no  nerve  in  you.  Your  hired  soldiers  are  the  dregs  of 
the  population, deficient  in  all  physical,  moral,  and  mental  quali¬ 
ties  that  make  good  fighting  men.  5.  Your  officers  are  either 
pedantic  scholars  or  frivolous  society  men.  Even  tho  Afridis 
were  more  than  a  match  for  you.  6.  Your  men  are  so  weakened 
by  loathsome  diseases  that  they  can  not  endure  the  hardships  of 
war.  7.  Your  whole  race  is  decaying.  8.  Your  statesmen  lack 
will  power  and  shirk  responsibility  a*  much  a«  possible.  9.  Your 
big  navy  is  corruptly  administered.  10.  We  know  that  your  men 
are  inferior  as  marksmen  not  only  to  tho  Germans,  French,  and 
Americans,  but  also  to  the  Japanese,  Afridis,  Chilians,  Peru¬ 
vians.  Belgians.  and  Russians  it.  We  know  that  tho  British 
people  would  rather  be  conquered  than  be  compelled  to  servo  a' 
soldiers.  12.  We  Boers  know  that  it  is  not  our  destiny  to  be 
governed  by  British  curs,  but  that  we  will  drive  yon  from  Africa, 
leaving  tho  other  manly  nations  todividc  tho  rest  of  your  empire 

Talk  no  more  of  Boer  ignorance.  In  a  little  while  you  will  bo 
;mploringthcgrc.it  German  Emperor  to  help  you,  for  your  humili¬ 
ations  are  not  yet  complete.  Three  hundred  thousund  Dutch 
heroes  will  trample  you  under  foot.  Wo  can  afford  to  tell  you 
the  truth  now. 

A  decisive  British  victory  may  retard  or  prevent  u  general 
rising  of  the  Cape  Dutch,  who  are  very  sclf-contuincd.  Strong 
measures  would  precipitate  a  revolt  uml  render  the  position  of 
the  British  forces  precarious.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Dutch 
count  on  retaining  their  |iowrr.  even  if  the  republics  are  beaten, 
unless  restricted  in  their  |>oliticul  rights.  Meunwhilo  every 
Dutchman  is  at  liberty  to  join  the  Boer  forces.  In  the  Amster¬ 
dam  Eigen  Haard  J.  A.  Wormscr  describes  how  the  thing  is 
managed  to  the  following  effect : 

Not  two  hours  by  rail  from  C«|ietown  is  the  Iwuutiful  valley  of 
the  Paarl.  Op,  *  .site  the  town  of  Paarl  is  Pransche  Hook,  one  of 
tho  oldest  Huguenot  settlements.  Both  {daces  together  have 
about  8.000  inhabitants.  Over  four  hundred  young  men  have 
already  vanished  from  there.  They  go  "on  business  “  by  rail  to 
Worcester.  Mat* 
jesfontcin,  Tri¬ 
angle,  or  Beaufort 
West,  and  write 
from  there  to  paj»a : 

"  I  am  going  a  little 
farther.  Never 
mind  where."  The 
"old  man"  can 
swear  that  he  dues 
not  know  where 
the  boys  are.  T wo 
days  later  they  arc 
with  the  Boer 
forces.  The  Afrik¬ 
ander  likes  to  man¬ 
age  these  things  in 
such  a  way  that  he 
docs  not,  in  more 
senses  than  one. 

"lose  his  head." 

He  joins  Ins  com¬ 
patriots.  and  hopes 
to  come  back  with 
a  conquering 
army.  An  open 
rebellion  would  be 
more  dramatic,  but 

the  Boer  cares  nothing  for  advertisement.  The  republics  did 
not  advertise  their  armaments.  The  Cape  Afrikander  does  not 
advertise  that  he  is  tired  of  British  oppression  when  lie  lias  .1 
British  garrison  right  near  him.  The  Dutch  mavor  of  tins  or 
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that  town  reads  off  some  gubernatorial  proclamation  But  as 
he  would  like  to  be  burgermeester  when  the  Free  States  come, 
he  does  not  inquire  very  anxiously  whether  his  hearers  are 
deeply  impressed  or  not. —  Translations  made  for  Tn».  Litoaky 
DlGRST. 


••THE  TRANSVAAL  FROM  WITHIN.” 

R.  J.  P.-  FITZPATRICK,  author  of  the  book  which  Lord 
Rosebery  in  a  recent  speech  advised  his  hearers  all  to 
read  in  order  to  get  un  insight  into  the  South  African  situation, 
presents  his  credentials  in  his  preface.  He  writes  "as  a  South 
African  by  birth,  ns  a  resident  in  the  Transvaal  since  1S84.  and 
lastly  as  secretary  of  the  Reform  Committee."  He  breaks  a 
silence  of  three  years  imposed  upon  him  as  part  punishment  for 
his  complicity  in  the  Jameson  raid  of  1876. 

With  every  appearance  of  a  desire  to  be  impartial,  he  reviews 
the  early  history  of  South  Africa.  HU  account  differs  but  little 
from  those  given  by  others.  "In  order  to  understand  the  deep, 
ineradicable  aversion  to  Knglish  rule  which  is  in  the  heart  and 
the  blood  and  the  bones  of  every  Boer,  and  of  a  great  many  of 
their  kindred  who  are  themselves  British  subjects,  one  must  re¬ 
call  the  conditions  under  which  the  Dutch  came  under  British 
rule."  The  Dutch  colonists  denied  that  Holland  had  uny  right 
to  transfer  their  allcgiuncc  to  England.  They  trekked  nwayinto 
the  wilderness.  "They  left  their  home*,  their  people,  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  an  established  government  and  u  rough  civilization, 
and  went  out  into  the  unknown.  Am!  they  had.  as  it  appeared 
to  them,  and  as  it  will  appear  to  many  others.  good  reasons  for 
taking  sograven  step."  They  charged  the  imperial  Government 
with  liberating  the  slaves  in  an  unjust  manner,  and  then  expo- 
sing  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  colony  to  the  depredations  of 
the  blacks.  They  accused  the  missionaries  of  the  London  Soci¬ 
ety  with  usurping  authority  that  should  properly  belong  to  the 
civil  magistrate.  Boers  and  British  colonists  were  alike  harshl) 
and  ignorantly  treated  by  high-handed  governors  and  an  ill- 
informed  aud  prejudiced  Colonial  Office: 

"  Tho  story  of  the  trekkers  is  one  of  surpassing  interest. and  must 
enlist  for  them  tho  symputhyand  unbounded  admiration  of  all. 

"By  tho  middlo  of  the  year  1837  there  were  one  thousand 
wagons  between  tho  Caledon  and  Vaol  pines— truly  u  notable 
and  alarming  exodus;  and  the  Boers  then  began  the  work  of 
carving  out  new  countries  for  themselves.  Their  history  sur¬ 
passes  all  fiction  in  its  vicissitude*,  successes,  and  tragedies 
They  fought  ami  worked  and  trekked  onward,  always  onward 
—never  returning— on  beyond  tho  furthermost  outposts  of  civi¬ 
lization." 

After  tho  South  African  Republic  had  been  in  existence  us  un 
independent  state  for  twelve  years,  it  was  annexed  by  Sir  The- 
ophilua  Shcpstone  in  1877.  The  Republic  owed  ^315.000.  and 
had  tar.  61 /.  in  the  treasury.  President  Burgers  assented  to  the 
measure,  but  was  allowed  to  make  a  formal  protest.  "The  fact 
seems  to  be  that  tho  people  of  the  Transvaal  were  either  in  favor 
of  annexation,  or  were  overpowered  and  dazed  by  the  hopeless¬ 
ness  of  tho  Republic's  outlook  ;  ami  they  passively  assented  to 
the  action  of  Sir  Theophilus  Shcpstone  and  his  twenty-five 
policemen." 

The  country's  debts  were  paid,  but  the  British  Government 
failed  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  annexation,  and  appointed  un¬ 
suitable  officials  who  did  not  understand  the  |ieoplc  or  their  lan¬ 
guage.  Two  delegations  went  to  England  to  protest,  and  the 
agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  annexation  steadily  gained 
ground.  This  tension  of  public  feeling  finally  led  to  the  war  of 
independence  in  1880-81.  One  British  defeat  followed  another - 
Bronkhorst  Spruit,  Laing's  Nek.  Ingogo  Heights,  and.  worse  of 
all.  Majuba. 

After  Mr.  Gladstone  had  made  peace  with  the  Transvaal,  the 


condition  of  the  British  subjects  who  had  entered  the  Transvaal 
and  had  invested  their  capital  upon  the  promise  that  the  Queen's 
authority  would  never  be  withdrawn,  was  very  hard.  There 
were  various  incidents  connected  with  the  war  which  left  a  bitter 
feeling  between  Boers  and  British,  such  as  the  murders  of  a  Cap¬ 
tain  Elliot  and  a  soldier  Green  ;  the  violation  of  the  white  flag, 
and  the  firing  on  ambulances. 

The  government  of  the  Transvaal  was  vested  in  a  triumvirate, 
with  Mr.  Stephanus  Johannes  Paulus  Kruger  as  Vice-President 
during  the  period  immediately  following  the  war;  but  in  1883  the 
old  form  was  restored  and  Mr.  Kruger  was  elected  President,  un 
office  which  he  is  now  holding  for  the  fourth  term. 

In  1SS3  the  prospecting  era  begun  which  opened  up  the  valuable 
Witwatersrand.  and  by  i»S6  prospectors,  speculator*,  traders, 
and  adventurers  were  pouring  into  the  Transvaal,  with  the  effect 
of  doubling  its  revenues,  but  at  the  same  time  increasing  its 
political  difficulties.  The  new  arrivals  demanded  roads,  bridges, 
titles,  ami  claims.  They  founded  the  Witwatersrand  Chamber 
of  Mines  They  formulated  grievances,  the  principal  ones  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  Netherlands  Railway  Company,  the  dynamite  monop¬ 
oly.  and  the  franchise. 

On  April  16.  1884.  a  concession  of  all  tho  railways  in  the  Re¬ 
public  had  been  granted  to  a  group  of  Hollander  and  German 
capitalists.  This  Netherlands  Railway  Company  whs  accused 
of  wasteful  building  and  management,  of  discriminating  in  rates 
against  Cape  Colony,  and  of  holding  the  whole  financial  system 
of  the  Republic  in  its  power.  Various  corrupt  tendencies  were 
ascribed  to  it. 

The  dynamite  monopoly  was  felt  to  be  a  burden  by  tho  mine- 
owner*.  who  needed  the  explosive  for  their  operations.  They 
complained  that  the  terms  of  the  monopoly  incroasod  the  price 
enormously.  Until  1883  the  franchise  hud  been  granted  "  to  any¬ 
one  holding  property  or  residing  in  tho  state,  or,  failing  the 
property  qualification,  to  any  one  who  was  qualified  byono  year's 
residence."  But  in  1883  a  law  was  passed  which  provided  that 
aliens  could  only  become  nuturulizcd  and  enfranchised  after  u 
five  years'  residence.  This  law*  created  tho  class  of  Uitlandcrs. 
It  was  a  result  of  the  distrust  awakened  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Boers  by  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal,  and  the  subsequent 
immigration  of  aliens  to  tile  gold-fields.  The  Uitlandcrs  who 
desired  to  become  naturalized  were  obliged  to  register  their 
names  with  the  ficld-cumct  of  their  district.  As  these  records 
were  wry  looeely  kept,  it  was  often  imjmssible  to  prove  residence 
after  a  la|*sc  of  the  required  five  years. 

In  1870  a  further  law  was  (lasscd  which  made  full  electoral 
privilege*  obtainable  only  after  fourteen  years’  resilience  jn  the 
state.  A  final  hedging-in  of  the  electoral  privileges  was  made 
iu  of  which  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  writes  "This  was  the  coping- 
-tone  to  Mr.  Kruger's  Chinese  wall.  The  Uitlandcrs  and  their 
children  were  disfranchi-cd  forever,  and,  so  far  ns  legislation 
could  make  it  sure,  the  country  was  preserved  by  entail  to  the 
families  of  the  Voortrckkcr*  " 

In  1873  a  petition  for  the  extension  of  the  franchise  was  signed 
by  13.000  aliens  and  sent  to  the  Road.  It  was  received  with 
laughter.  In  i-.jj  another,  signed  by  tx.493  Uitlandcrs.  only 
served  to  embitter  the  position  : 

"When  remonstrated  with  on  this  subject  of  the  refusal  of  the 
franchise,  and  when  urged  by  a  prominent  man  whose  sympa¬ 
thies  are  wholly  with  the  Boer  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
'opening  the  door  a  little.'  the  President,  who  was  in  his  own 
house.  st*»*i  up.  and  leading  his  adviser  l»v  the  arm.  walked  into 
the  middle  of  the  street,  and  |x>inicd  to  the  Transvaal  flag  flying 
over  the  government  buildings,  saving  'You  see  that  flag.  If 
I  grant  the  franchise  I  may  as  well  pull  it  down.'  " 

Mr.  Kruger  had  had  a  nio-i  unfortunate  experience  with  the 
flag  in  1S70.  On  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Johannesburg.  The 
share  market  had  virtually  collapsed  and  many  mine-  had  up- 
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purcntly  failed.  There  was  great  distress.  The  President  ad¬ 
dressed  u  crowd  of  thousands  of  people  from  a  platform  at  the 
Wanderers’  Club  pavilion : 

"Later  in  the  evening  the  crowd,  which  had  hourly  become 
larger  and  more  and  more  excited  and  dissatistied,  surrounded 
the  house  which  the  President  was  occupying,  and.  without  desire 
to  effect  any  violence,  but  by  simple  pressure  of  numbers,  swept 
in  the  railings  and  pillars  which  enclosed  the  house.  Most  f<»rtu- 
nately  the  chief  of  police  had  withdrawn  all  the  Boer  members  of 
the  force,  and  the  crowd,  to  their  surprise,  were  held  back  by 
Colonial.  English,  and  Irish  ’bobbies.'  This  was  probably  the 
only  thing  that  prevented  a  very  serious  culmination.  As  it  was. 
some  excited  individuals  pulled  down  the  Transvaal  flag  from 
the  government  building-,  tore  it  in  shreds,  and  trampled  it 
under  foot.” 

After  the  rejection  of  their  petition  for  an  extension  *>f  the 
franchise,  the  Uitlanderx  began  to  prepare  for  the  use  iff  force. 
They  already  contributed  nine  tenths  of  the  revenue,  but  they 
wore  refused  all  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  state. 

Several  incidents,  trivial  in  themselves,  served  to  further  ex¬ 
cite  Boers  and  British.  A  native  chief.  Malaboch.  had  refused  to 
pay  his  taxes.  British  subjects  were  commandeered  that  is. 
requisitioned— to  fight  or  toenntribute  in  moocyor  in  kind  toward 
the  war.  Five  of  them  refused  point-blank  and  were  placed 
under  arrest.  The  British  high  commissioner  arrived  in  Pretoria 
to  protest.  The  President  met  him  at  the  station.  An  enthusi¬ 
astic  crowd  of  British  subjects  "shouldered  aside  the  escorts 
provided  by  tho  Government,  took  the  horses  from  the  carriag. . 
and  drew  it  down  to  the  hotel " : 

" In  the  course  of  tho  journey,  an  individual  mounted  the  box- 
seat  of  tho  carriage  with  tho  Union  Jack  fastened  ««n  a  bamboo 
and  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  allowed  the  folds  of  Eng¬ 
land's  Hag  to  gather  round  the  President  Hi*  Honor  rose  very 
excitedly  and  struck  at  tho  Hag  with  his  walking-stick ;  but.  in 
blissful  ignorance  of  what  wns  going  on  lie  hind  him.  tin-  standard- 
hearer  continued  to  Hip  His  Honor  with  the  Hag  until  the  hotel 
was  reached.  “ 

The  Reform  Committee  of  the  U  it  landers  finally  determined  t.» 
act.  The  wealthy  firms  gave  their  adhesion 

"The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Alfred  Beit,  of  the  firm  «»f  Worn  hot,  Beit 
tic  Co.,  I^ondon.  anil  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  managing  director  of  the 
Consolidated  Gold-Fields,  may  be  regarded  as  the  chiefs  to  whom 
tho  ultimate  decision  us  to  whether  it  was  necessary  from  the 
capitalistic  point  of  view  to  resort  to  extreme  measures  was  nec¬ 
essarily  left.  Each  of  these  gentlemen  controls  in  person  and 
through  his  business  associates  many  millions  of  money  invested 
in  the  Transvaal ;  each  of  them  was.  of  course,  a  heavy  sufferer 
under  the  existing  conditions  affecting  the  mining  industry,  and 
each,  ns  n  business  man,  must  have  been  desirous  of  reform  in 
the  administration." 

Arms  anil  ammunition  were  purchased,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  smuggling  them  into  the  country  concealed  in  machin¬ 
ery  or  gold-mining  appliances.  Messrs.  Leonard  nnd  Phillip- 
went  to  Cape  Town  to  make  final  arrangements  with  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes,  prime  minister  of  Cape  Colony.  He  agreed  to  keep  Dr. 
Jameson  on  the  frontier  as  long  as  it  was  necessary  as  a  moral 
support,  and  also  to  go  to  their  aid  if  they  found  themselves  in  a 
tight  place.  The  emissaries  reported  that  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes, 
when  asked  how  he  hojicd  to  recoup  himself  for  his  share-  of  the 
expense  in  keeping  Jameson’s  force  on  the  bonier,  replied  that, 
seeing  the  extent  of  his  interests  in  the  country,  he  would  be 
amply  repaid  by  the  improvement  in  the  conditions  which  it  was 
intended  to  effect.  We  quote  again: 

"The  arrangements  with  Dr.  Jameson  were  made  with  him  in 
jicrson.  During  the  month  of  September  he  visited  Jotaanncs- 
luirg.  and  it  was  then  agreed  that  he  should  maintain  a  force  of 
some  1,500  mounted  men  fully  equipped,  a  number  of  Maxims, 
and  some  field  artillery :  that  he  was.  in  addition  to  this,  to  have 
with  him  1,500  spare  rifles  and  a  quantity  of  spare  ammunition  . 


and  that  about  5.000  nfles.  three  Maxim  guns,  and  i.ouo.ooo 
rounds  of  ammunition  were  to  be  smuggled  into  Johannesburg. 
.  .  .  Nor  was  this  all.  for  on  the  original  plan  it  was  intended  to 
seize  the  fort  and  magazines  at  Pretoria.” 

The  raid  failed  because  Dr  Jameson  started  too  soon.  The 
Johannesburg  committee  were  not  ready.  The  necessary  amount 
of  arms  had  not  yet  been  smuggled  into  the  city.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  stop  Dr.  Jameson  by  messengers  and  telegrams, 
but  he  disregarded  every  warning  and  precipitated  the  crisis. 

On  Sunday.  December  29.  Dr.  Jameson  paraded  his  trooper- 
near  Mafeking  and  read  them  a  letter,  previously  drawn  up  by 
the  committee,  asking  him  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Johannesburg 
In  reply  to  questions  as  to  whether  they  were  fighting  under  the 
Queen's  orders,  they  were  informed  that  they  were  going  to 
fight  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Briti-h  flag  in  South  Africa.  At 
that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  men  withdrew,  leaving  4R0 
to  make  the  raid. 

The  force  started  Sunday  afternoon  at  alsiut  five  o'clock.  No 
casualties  occurred  until  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  when 
Krugersdorp  was  reached.  Here  the  fighting  lasted  well  on  into 
the  night,  and  resulted  in  the  retreat  of  Dr.  Jameson’s  force  to 
higher  ground.  Next  morning  an  attempt  wns  made  to  pass 
around  the  Boerposition  inorder  torcach  Johannesburg  ;  but  the 
Boers,  following  his  movements  with  reinforcement*,  barred  his 
way  at  I>oornkop.  Dr.  Jameson  made  a  desperate  effort  to  get 
through  and  then  surrendered.  The  Boer  losses  were  reported 
to  have  been.*  killed  and  5  wounded.  The  losses  of  Dr.  Jame¬ 
son’s  force  were  18  killed  and  ulxmt  4"  wounded.  "Tho  prison- 
era  were  treated  with  every  consideration  by  their  captor*,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  I)r.  Jameson  himself,  who  was  threat¬ 
ened  l»y  some  of  the  unruly  ones  and  freely  hissed  nnd  hooted. 
Imt  was  protected  by  the  officers  in  charge.  It  must  bo  said  of 
the  Boers  that  they  acted  with  admirable  self-restraint  nnd  dig¬ 
nity  in  a  position  such  ns  very  few  are  called  upon  to  face." 

Dr.  Jameson  ami  hi*  officers  were  shortly  after  sent  back  to 
England  to  be  tried.  The  members  of  the  Johannesburg  com¬ 
mittee  were  arrested,  and  on  the  eleventh  day  the  majority  wore 
let  oat  on  bail  Only  the  signers  of  the  letter  to  Dr.  Jameson, 
calling  for  his  aid.  were  kept  in  prison.  The  final  result  of  the 
Reform  agitation  was  that  Mr.  Lionel  Phillips,  Col.  Francis 
Rhode*,  brother  of  Cecil  Rhode*.  John  Hay*  Hammond,  an 
American  mining  engineer,  and  Mr.  George  Farrar  were  con¬ 
victed  of  high  treason  nnd  sentenced  to  death.  Tho  death  sen¬ 
tence  was  commuted  to  a  fine  of  £  25.000  n  piece.  They  were 
obliged  to  sign  an  agreement  to  abstain  from  politics  for  fifteen 
year*,  or.  failing  that,  to  submit  to  banishment  for  the  same 
period.  Fifty-six  prisoners  were  condemned  to  two  months'  im¬ 
prisonment  nnd  to  pay  /  2.000  or.  as  an  alternative,  to  suffer 
another  year’s  imprisonment.  A  three  years'  abstention  from 
politics  was  demanded  of  them.  Among  these  was  also  Mr.  J. 
I’.  Fit/.patrick.  One  prisoner  became  insane  and  committed  sui 
cidc.  and  two  others  remained  in  jail  because  they  refused  to 
appeal.  The  prisoners  suffered  greatly  in  the  primitive  Pretoria 
jail.  They  were  mostly  men  of  means  nnd  refinement,  nnd  the 
accommodations  and  sanitary  arrangements  were  entirely  inade¬ 
quate. 

"The  year  1&96  was  a  very  bad  one  for  the  whole  of  South 
Africa.  Besides  the  raid  and  the  suspense  and  disorganization 
entailed  by  the  prolonged  trial,  the  terrible  dynamite  explosion 
in  Johannesburg,  the  still  more  terrible  rebellion  and  massacre 
in  Rhodesia,  and  the  crushing  visitation  of  the  great  cattle 
scourge,  the  rinderpest,  helped  to  produce  a  deplorable  state  of 
affairs  in  the  Transvaal."  The  grievances  of  the  Uitlander? 
against  the  Government  accumulated.  The  killing  of  a  British 
subject  by  a  Boer  policeman  almost  let!  to  rebellion.  Finally,  a 
petition  to  the  Queen  praying  for  protection  was  signed  by  up¬ 
ward  of  21,000  signatures.  There  followed  the  now  famous  meet- 
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mg  at  Bloemfontein  in  the  Orange  Free  State  between  Pre-idem 
Kruger  and  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  the  British  high  commissioner. 
No  agreement  could  lie  reached,  and  the  war  now  raging  in  South 
Africa  soon  after  blazed  forth. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  affirm*  that 

"No  civilized  body  of  men  ever  had  more  just  cause  for  com¬ 
plaint  than  the  Uitlanders  of  the  Transvaal  have,  but  they  carr\ 
on  their  reform  movement  under  very  difficult  and  discouraging 
conditions.  Those  who  have  petitioned  their  sovereign  to  secure 
for  them  some  amelioration  of  their  lot  arc  branded  by  the  head 
of  the  state  as  rebels  for  s*>  doing,  and  his  example  is  followed  by 
all  his  party." 

The  *HM>k  closes  with  an  appeal  to  the  mother  country 

"Only  the  blindest  can  fail  to  realize  how  much  is  at  stake, 
materially  and  morally,  or  can  fail  to  see  what  is  the  real  i-suc. 
and  how  the  mother  country  stands  on  trial  before  all  her  chil¬ 
dren.  who  are  the  empire.  .  .  .  Unpleasant  it  may  be.  but  not 
without  good  that  England's  record  in  South  Africa— of  subjects 
abandoned  and  of  rights  ignored,  of  duty  neglected  and  of  pledge 
unkept.  of  lost  prestige  and  slipping  empire— should  speak  to 
quicken  u  memory  and  rouse  the  nativo  sense  of  right.  -*>  that  a 
nation's  conscience  will  say.  'Be  just  licfore  you  are  generous' 
lie  just  to  all— even  to  your  own  ' '  “ 


INTERNATIONAL  SYMPOSIUM  ON  ANTI¬ 
SEMITISM. 

T  no  time  has  antisemitism  liven  stronger  or  more  wide¬ 
spread  ns  a  politko-sociul  movement  than  it  is  to-day.  It 
is  the  boast  of  the  French  Nationalists  that  “all  Frenchmen  arc 
antisomites";  and  even  the  orlcanist  pretender  to  the  throne 
has  openly  made  common  cause  with  the  extreme  Jew-baiters 
In  Austria,  the  same  sentiment  is  pronounced  ;  Germany  is  n»t 
free  from  it.  while  of  Russia  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak 
Much  has  been  and  is  being  written  on  the  subject  It  bases 
curred  to  a  Parisian  journalist  t<»  gather  the  opinions  of  eminent 
men  in  France.  Italy.  Belgium.  England,  und  Germany  ami 
publish  them,  together  with  an  analysis  of  the  results,  in  a  per 
manent  form.  His  volume  is  called  "  Enqufte  stir  I'antisimi- 
tisme,”  und  it  gives  the  views  of  more  than  u  store  of  leading 
thinkers  and  writers.  The  author  of  the  volume  i-  llenri  Hagan, 
who  personally  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  movement  he  describes 
and  investigates.  We  give  herewith  a  summary  of  the  more 
significant  explanations 

E.  Picquurt.  Belgian  jurist  and  professor,  undertakes  an  ethni¬ 
cal  and  sociological  defense  of  antisemitism.  He  considers  the 
movement  to  be  due  to  deep  historic  causes,  and  he  speaks  of  the 
inevitable  struggle  between  the  Aryan  and  the  Semitic  races 
The  Semites,  according  to  him.  have  always  sought  to  subjugate 
and  dominate  the  Aryan  races,  and  the  modern  Jew  acts  very 
much  like  the  Saracen,  hi*  kit  -man.  in  the  days  of  .Mediterra¬ 
nean  piracy.  The  struggle  is  obscured  by  economic  factors  of 
great  complexity,  but  in  |x*int  of  fact  only  the  mot/e  of  piracy  and 
robbery  has  changed,  not  the  principle.  The  form  ha-  become 
intellectual,  lxiur.se  operations,  banks,  and  syndicates  accom¬ 
plishing  the  old  purpose  of  taking  away  Aryan  property  and  re¬ 
ducing  the  Aryans  to  dependence.  The  races  are  psychological  I  y 
dissimilar,  and  |>eace  between  them  is  impossible:  hence  all 
efforts  at  assimilation  are  futile.  The  remedy,  according  to  the 
Brussels  jurist,  is  s|>ecial  legislation  against  Jews,  debarring 
them  from  public  office  and  jx>sitions  of  influence.  All  political 
institutions,  he  says,  ought  to  Ik*  managed  by  Aryans,  and  Jew¬ 
ish  influence  on  them  can  not  fail  to  be  pernicious 

The  French  economist.  Levasscr.  think-  that  the  hatred  of  the 
Jews  is  due  entirely  to  the  |x.*ition  they  have  conquered,  in  -pile 
of  all  obstacles,  in  finance  and  commerce.  The  religious  and 
racial  prejudices  have  been  stirred  and  inflamed  by  commercial 
envy  and  rivalry.  The  Christians  am!  Mohammedans  have 
themselves  forced  the  Jews  into  trade  and  commerce,  having  for 
ages  shut  every  other  door  to  them  ;  and  if  the  Jews  arc  busines- 
mcn  far  excellence,  it  is  neither  strange  *nor  alarming  Men 


are  not  born  for  special  occupations,  and  conditions  determine 
the  direction  of  national  or  racial  energies. 

AcbiUe  Loria,  professor  at  the  Padua  University,  takes  a  simi¬ 
lar  view.  Antisemitism,  he  says,  is  a  form  of  competition.  The 
Chri-:ian  capitalists  do  not  want  the  Jews  to  get  control  of  prop¬ 
erty  and  opportunities  which  they  themselves  covet.  The  Jcw- 
are  dangerous  rivals  in  the  financial  market,  und  they  are  bated 
bccau-e  they  are  feared  The  object  is  to  expel  them  and  acquire 
their  property  for  next  to  nothing,  as  was  the  case  during  the 
early  wholesale  expulsions. 

Eliscc  Rcclux,  the  distinguished  geographer  and  reformer, 
agrees  that  contemporary  antisemitism  is  sordid,  selfish,  and 
criminal,  but  he  thinks  the  feeling  itself  deep-seated  ami  perma¬ 
nent.  Antisemitism  i*  different  each  year  and  in  each  country, 
but  it  is  not  evanescent.  He  does  not  sympathize  with  it.  how¬ 
ever.  and  sees  no  just  reason  for  it. 

E  Durkhcim.  the  editor  of  a  sociological  magazine,  expresses 
a  somewhat  similar  opinion.  French  antisemitism  is  radically 
different  from  Russian  or  German,  he  says.  In  these  two  coun¬ 
tries  it  is  ehronic,  racial,  and  traditional,  manifesting  itself  in 
contempt  and  superciliousness,  whereas  in  France  it  is  ephemeral 
and  acute,  dying  out  as  suddenly  as  it  is  excited.  In  iSjR,  and 
again  in  antisemitism  was  running  high,  us  a  result  of 

economic  di-a-tcr  a  ad  humiliation  in  tvar.  The  French  needed 
a  scapegoat,  a  victim,  and  they  found  him  in  the  Jews.  When  a 
nation  is  in  distress,  it  must  find  some  one  upon  whom  to  wreak 
its  wrath,  and  the  unpopular  classes  are  made  to  play  the  part  of 
the  jicrsonificd  cause  of  all  the  troubles 

The  Abbe  I -cm  ire  disclaims  sympathy  with  the  practical  anti- 
Semite*,  but  lie  is  "benevolently  neutral"  toward  that  larger 
movement,  of  which  antisemitism  is  hut  a  manifestation,  which 
tights  all  bourse  manipulators,  all  cosmopolitan  financiers,  and 
materialistic  men  of  affairs,  whether  they  profess  the  Jewish, 
Catholic,  or  Protestant  religion 

* >no  or  two  of  the  contributors  denounce  the  movement  as  bar- 
baron-  ami  inhuman,  but  give  no  scientific  explanation  of  it. 
Sonic  -ay  that  the  Jews  embody  capitalism  in  its  worst  form,  and 
that  antisemitism  is  part  of  the  sociul-dcmocratic  movement. 
This  |>.tg.in.  in  summing  up  the  argument,  denies  with  empha¬ 
sis  The  Jews,  lie  say*.  have  known  how  to  take  advantage  of 
capitalism,  but  they  did  not  create  it.  Expel  them,  and  capital¬ 
ism  would  remain  in  full  force.  Everything  would  lx*  exactly 
as  now.  only  others  would  take  the  place  of  the  Jewish  capitalists 
and  proprietors 

Hagan  jxunts  out  that  in  England  no  antisemitism  exists.  Sir 
John  Lublxick  is  In- only  British  contributor,  and  Sir  John  says 
that  the  English  admire  the  high  qualities  of  the  Jews  and  find 
them  useful  ami  excellent  citizens  7  ran  station  %  tootle  for  Tim 
Liti-iakv  Umm.  _ 

OUR  RECIPROCITY  TREATY  WITH  FRANCE. 

HE  reciprocity  treaty  which  our  Government  has  agreed 
upon  with  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic  is  re¬ 
garded  as  very  satisfactory  in  France.  Paul  Leroy*  Beaulieu.  in 
the  Paris  Economiste  Fran(ais.  summarizes  the  advantages  to 
lie  gained  by  France  as  follows  • 

In  the  first  place,  our  exjxirts  to  the  United  States  will  show  a 
very  desirable  increase,  esjiccially  in  staple  articles.  But  this  is 
hardly  the  main  advantage.  As  matters  stand,  our  ultra-protec- 
tioni-m  is  becoming  very  inconvenient.  It  creates  false  impres¬ 
sions.  and  leads  to  excess  of  production  in  manufacturing  as  well 
as  in  agricultural  circles  In  the  next  place,  a  reduction  of  the 
tariff  will  cheapen  the  necessities  of  life  with  us.  Wc  arc  over¬ 
taxed  in  this  respect.  Our  system  is  absurd.  It  is  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  law.  among  nations  as  well  as  individuals,  that  all  benefit  by 
the  division  of  lalx>r.  By  our  attempt  to  produce  everything  our¬ 
selves  wc  create  mediocre  workmen,  and  are  in  danger  of  losing 
that  superiority  which  wc  still  retain  with  regard  to  certain  arti¬ 
cle-  If  we  depend  upon  our  own  limited  markets,  we  shall  be 
economically  the  l*»-er-.  for  our  population  is  stationary. 

The  other  European  nations  show  great  interest  in  the  matter, 
especially  the  Germans,  who  are  very  anxious  for  an  opportunity 
to  remove  the  present  obstacles  to  the  importation  of  American 
f*«*l  stuffs.  "It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  Germany  can  not  fully 
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provide  for  herself."  remarks  the  Berlin  Tagebtatt,  which  hope' 
that,  above  all,  the  importation  of  American  meat  will  he  made 
easier.  The  Hamburg  Correspondent  expresses  itself  in  the 
main  as  follows: 

We  are  all  anxious  to  come  to  terms  with  the  United  States,  if 
it  can  l*e  done  upon  a  fair  basis,  especially  as  France  has  made 
an  arrangement  satisfactory  to  herself.  It  is  not  the  first  time 
In  the  spring  of  iS<>8.  France  concluded  a  preliminary  agreement 
which  materially  benefited  the  export  of  French  '|wcialtu-'  We 
were  not  greatly  affected  by  this  agreement,  but  the  new  treaty 
grants  special  reductions,  from  five  to  twenty  percent.,  on  arti¬ 
cles  which  we  ourselves  export  in  large  quantities.  Now.  it  is 
not  at  all  certain  that  the  American  legislature  will  ratify  the 
treaty,  for  this  treaty  must  necessarily  cause  much  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  in  Englund  anil  Germany.  Even  with  the  new  treaty  in 
force,  American  good*  will  have  to  pay  much  higher  duty  in 
France  than  in  either  England  or  Germany,  and  the  tradeof  each 
of  the  last-named  countries  is  much  more  valuable.  Of  »*ur  trade 
with  the  United  States,  involving  nearly  $250,010,000.  the  larger 
portion,  $150,000,000.  is  in  imports.  If  France  is  alone  favored, 
the  beginning  of  a  tariff  war  is  intended  by  the  United  States, 
and  retaliatory  measures  would  not  long  be  wanting  Wo  hope 
that  our  own  Government  may  speedily  come  to  a  satisfactory, 
lasting  agreement  with  the  United  States 

The  Montreal  Witness  says 

"There  is  no  uniter  like  a  tariff  and  no  disjoincr  like  a  tariff 
All  whom  n  tariff  includes  are  drawn  together  by  it.  The  United 
States  turiff  has  done  more  to  nationalize  a  polyglot  und  mixed 
people  than  unything  else  could  have  done,  and  in  that  it  has 
been  a  blessing  to  that  people.  It  has,  on  the  other  hand,  sepa¬ 
rated  them  from  humankind  to  a  Iwlittling  extent.  For  a  little 
people  like  ours,  a  high  tariff  is  very  narrowing.  As  raised 
against  our  fellow  citizens  it  is  the  greatest  enemy  we  can  set  up 
to  unity.  A  common  tariff  within  the  empire  would,  on  the  con¬ 
trary.  bo  broadening,  and.  were  it  possible  to  have  it.  would  do 
more  to  weld  u*  to  the  empire  than  any  other  human  device.  .  .  . 

"Wo  can  not.  however,  enclose  ourselves  with  Great  Britain 
within  n  common  tariff  wall,  because  Great  Britain  refuse*  to  be 
walled  in  at  all.  But  we  can  take  a  long  step  toward  practical 
intimacy  by  taking  another  substantial  slice  off  our  tariff  so  far 
as  Great  Britain  is  concerned.  The  reduction  already  made  ha* 
had  but  a  moderate  effect,  so  well  were  the  channels  of  trade 
worn  in  another  direction  and  **»  great  is  the  advantage  of  the 
United  States  in  the  matter  of  proximity.'—  Translations  made 
for  Tim  LlTBRARV  DwRtT. 


TRIAL  OF  THE  CONSPIRATORS  IN  FRANCE. 

'  I  SIIE  early  days  of  1900  were  marked  by  an  incident  of  no 
^  littlo  importance  to  tho  friends  of  peace  in  Europe.  The 
Dreyfus  trial  at  Rennes  had  amused  the  ho|>e  of  a  speedy  over¬ 
throw  of  republicanism  in  the  breasts  of  three  distinct  sets  of  the 
discontented:  (1)  Tho  extremo  Radicals,  who  would  rule  the 
country  by  plebiscite,  changing  tho  form  of  government  to  suit 
tho  fiopular  mood,  and  who  look  to  M.  Derouledc  as  a  leader ;  (j) 
tho  Royalists,  led  by  M.  Buffet;  (3)  the  antisemites.  who  stake! 
their  hopes  ujion  M.  GuC-rin.  of  "  Fort  Chabrol  “  fame.  Seventy- 
fivo  persons  belonging  to  these  different  sections  were  arrested, 
to  bo  tried  by  the  senate,  by  which  course  an  appeal  was  made 
impossible.  Seventeen  only  were  closely  examined.  Thrveonly. 
tho  "ringleaders ”  named  above,  were  punished.  Derouledc  and 
Buffet  with  ten  years'  banishment.  Guerin  with  ten  years'  con¬ 
finement  in  a  fortress  in  France.  The  excitement  which  their 
friends  hoped  for.  and  which  the  supjiorters  of  the  Government 
feared,  did  not  reveal  itself  among  the  population.  France  is 
tired  of  disturbances,  ami  the  sentences  have  aroused  no  general 
dissatisfaction.  The  Brussels  1 ndependame  Hetge  says: 

"The  efforts  of  the  conspirators  have  fallen  fiat.  They  have 
passed  a  considerable  time  in  confinement  without  advancing  in 
the  least  the  cause  of  which  they  instituted  themselves  paladins. 
Despite  their  vociferations,  their  appeals  to  the  populace,  they 
have  rapidly  alienated  whatever  sympathies  may  have  been 


grouped  around  them.  They  have  been  unable  to  disturb  the 
country,  and  it  is  better  thus  for  France." 

The  organs  of  the  many  factions  opjiosed  to  the  revision  of  the 
Dreyfus  case  express  their  dissatisfaction,  but  without  apparent 
success.  The  l.ho 
de  Paris  calls  the 
trial  of  the  conspira¬ 
tors  a  “monstrous  in¬ 
iquity."  The  Jour¬ 
nal  predicts  that 
D6roaltdc  will  carry 
on  hi*  agitation 
with  increased  vig¬ 
or.  The  .tutor  He 
and  the  Soir  com¬ 
plain  that  "  Dreyfus 
is  at  liberty  while 
noble  citizens  are 
punished."  The 
three  "conspirators" 

( w  ho.  ho  we  ver.  never 
acted  in  concert)did 
their  best  to  goad 
the  senate  into 
uwardmg  them  pun¬ 
ishment  rigorous 
enough  to  excite 
pity,  by  reiterating 
their  intention  to 
overthrow  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  ;  but  they  were  not  successful.  The  Matin  expresses 
itself  in  the  mam  as  follows 


ll)l.ft.»  OUfcNIN. 


M.  Derouhde,  who  has  perhaps  the  largest  following,  wishes 
us  to  adopt  a  form  of  plebiscite.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
we  have  as  liberal  n  suffrage  as  we  can  afford  to  have.  When 
we  look  at  the  legislators  elected,  we  can  not  help  wondering 
what  sort  of  a  President  the  musses  would,  elect.  Certainly  not 
the  wisest  and  ablest  man.  but  the  most  notorious.  Wo  have  had 
the  plebiscite  before.  and  the  result  was  not  encouraging.  In 
1870  we  had  to  pay  a  bill  which  debars  us  from  similar  adven¬ 
tures.  Tho  election 

— - - *  President  by 

tho  people  would  be 
a  |>crpctuul  lottery. 

Tho  Paris  Temps 
Is  very  much  pleased 
with  tho  moderation 
of  tho  senate.  "  Men 
like  Derouledc,  Buf¬ 
fet,  and  Gufrin,"  it 
says,  “can  not  upset 
tho  Republic  unless 
the  Republicans 
themselves  assist. 
The  senate  knows 
that  well  enough." 
Foreign  opinion  is 
aptly  summarized  in 
an  article  in  the  Am¬ 
sterdam  J/ande/s- 
btad,  from  which  we 
take  the  following  • 

"If  the  senate  has 
shown  any  weak¬ 
ness.  it  was  on  the 
side  of  mercy.  The 
.•ccusatton  of  the  omtosiiion,  that  the  senate  was  anxious  to 
l*e  revenged  jwliticallv.  is  therefore  without  foundation.  The 
agitation  which  has  disturbed  France  since  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  satisfy  outraged  justice  to  some  extent  in  the  Dreyfus 
case  is  allowed  to  fall  into  oblivion.  Evidently  the  opposi¬ 
tion  are  much  disconcerted  by  the  moderation  of  the  senate. 
Rigorous  punishment  was  hoped  for.  in  order  to  make  martyrs  of 
the  conspirators.  That  part  of  the  program  can  not  now-  lie  car¬ 
ried  out.  The  public  at  large  certainly  are  satisfied,  and  pleased 
that  some  of  the  people  who  make  it  their  business  to  disturb  the 
country  have  been  put  outside.  France  has  quite  enough  such 
men  as  it  is.  France  wants  the  respite  necessary  to  prepare  for 
the  World’s  Fair;  she  has  had  quite  enough  of  old  quarrels." — 
Translations  madejor  The  Literary  Digest. 
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GERANIUMS  FROM  SEED 


Oic  grown  and  none  more  pdttt  >le  for  large 
boi*  where  a  maid  of  bloom  i*  desirable,  or 
for  (ingle  iiecimrin  In  poU  In  Ibe  house, 
b  We  ofier  new  crop  seed,  snol  from  over 
9  SO  of  Ihe  lines!  double.  Mini-double  and 
"  (ingle  named  Japanese  and  Italian  var- 

«ietie<  of  the  ruo»l  gorgeous  and 
brilliant  colors,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  how  the  most  inexperienced 
amateur  flower  lover  ran  grow  t  hem 
'  anccemfully  from  seed  and  (lower 

■w  tho  first  season  If  sown  early. 

k~  r«  M  ChAjesalS: 

“  y  friend*  who  grow  flowers,  we  will 
wild  one  full  *ire  packet-  FORTY 
SEEDS,  and  FREE  copy  of  ourcataloguc 
w  for  H*6o.  the  mo-t  beautiful  look  pub¬ 
's)  lished.  devoted  exclusively  to  flows  r 
r  soods that  grow. 

I  S.  Y.  HAINES  &  CO., 

Beiten  Bieeh,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


JgAUAW 

ya^Hc c-T 


tein,  in  the  Pree  State,  are.  to  all  Intents  and  pur¬ 
poses,  deserted  citwv  Johannesburg,  the  largest 
commercial  center  in  South  Africa,  has.  so  far  as 
ttade  la  concerned,  ceased  to  esist.  This  once 


|  busy,  basiling  city,  producing  monthly  over  it 
ions  of  gold  and  yearly  %/•  worth,  is  silent. 

Up  to  this  tune,  goods  have  reached  the  Trans- 
1  .  aal  via  Ilelagoa  Bay.  bnt  it  Is  not  supposed  that 
'  they  will  long  be  permitted  to  enter.  The  two 
Republics  must  then  live  cm  their  own  resources 
Their  crops  are  ready  for  ihe  sickle,  bnt  ran  not 
be  cut,  as  the  men  are  off  to  the  war.  Prices  are 
so  high  that  the  trade  papers  refrain  from  pub¬ 
lishing  the  usual  column  of  "market  prices" 
Large  quantities  of  gold  en  ronta  to  seaports  in 
this  colony  for  shipment  to  Kngland  have  been 
taken  by  the  Boers  Representatives  here  to  ex¬ 
port  commission  houses  of  the  United  States  are 
constantly  booking  and  cabling  Urge  orders  par- 
tlcnUrly  of  foodstuffs  but  word  comes  from  the 


cytJS&Ftsrji 

vy  Skirt.  I.  sow  rssdy.  W. 
picture  In  it  sll  ol  the  sewt.t 
Mylm,  and  will  mail  it  Jett,  lo- 
l*lh.r  etth  sample,  of  the  nw- 
WfUls.  to  the  lady  who  wUhe. 
lo  dress  wrll  st  madrr.tr  coal. 
No  ready-made  garment*,  but 
•vwythlng  mad.  to  order ;  we 
YOUfe*clt».lve  things  that 

“o£Sol  Spring*  Catalog*.  Ulus- 

Tsllor-nade  S-IU.  *9  up. 
Nsw  Shirts  In  the  latnat  Parts 
cut.  »«  »P- 
Wash  Balts.  *«  ap. 
Wash  Shirts  *J  ap. 
Ralay-Day  Aults  and  Ahlrta 


Under  date  of  N’oveniber  ai.  i‘n.  Mr  Mown 
adds  t 

Prom  United  Slates  papers  that  reach  me.  I 
gather  that  our  manufacturer!  intend  to  with- 
hold  shipments  to  this  country.  The  ftar  Is  ex¬ 
pressed  that  the  war  would  disrupt  business  for  a 
time.  War  does  disrupt  business  but  does  not 
always  curtail  export  trade  or  interrupt  its  prog 
rets  I  agree  that  “goods  which  are  sent  to 
South  Africa  from  the  United  States  are  handled 
in  many  cases  by  English  jobbers  who  would,  of 
necessity,  he  compelled  to  break  off  business  re¬ 
lations  with  the  ua/ner  (the  italic*  are  mine)  in 
case  of  hostilities";  and  that  presents  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Why  should  English  jobbers  take  the  agency 
for  the  whole  of  South  Africa  in  any  article/  I 
regret  to  leurn.  and  correctly  too.  that  several 
bills  of  goods  sold  hr  resident  agents  to  mat- 
chants  here  have  been  he’d  buck,  both  on  account 
of  the  war  and  the  uncertainty  of  payment.  1 
think  this  Is  poor  policy.  The  credit  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  merchants  in  the  seaportsof  this  colony  can  not 
be  materially  affected  by  the  war.  and  In  several 
cases  of  which  I  am  cognizant  the  goods  which 
were  sold  and  held  back  in  the  United  States  were 
sure  of  payment.  The  situation  is  so  well  set 
forth  in  on  article  from  the  MrtfiiM  end  Scut* 
African  Ex  fart  Gazette  that  I  here  insert  it : 

**  Socth  AFRICA’S  Commerci  al  Credit.— It  is 
gratifving  to  note— the  war  notwithstanding— 
that  there  is  no  present  need  to  urge  a  poliev  of 


Extraordinary  Reduction!  “swar 1 

is  otx>in  to  kexi>  orr  iaujki  of 

Augusta -Victoria  Empress  Shoulder-Shawls, 

tu  In  I>rm»Wr.  the  mV*  for  a  limited  tlm« 

U  U  -  04m to  obi**r  f n*u  .  I* fat 

rrvro.  white,  aod  rbr rr>  rtd. 

SUSACUAC  WEAVING  CO, •  •  -  BETHLEHEM.  PA 


GERANIUMS  FROM  SEED 


ore  grown  and  none  more  suits!  >le  for  large 
beds  where  a  mass  of  bloom  i*  desirable,  or 
for  single  specimens  In  pots  tn  Ibe  bouse, 
h  We  ofier  new  crop  seed,  saved  from  over 
9  SO  of  the  lincst  double.  Mmi-double  ond 
r  single  named  Japanese  and  Italian  var- 

«lrties  of  the  most  gorgeous  and 
brilliant  colors,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  how  the  must  inexperienced 
amateur  flower  lover  can  grow  t  hem 
'  auccessfully  from  seed  and  flowur 
■w  tho  first  season  If  sown  early. 

r-  I  or J4  Os.AjBBa15: 

“  y  friend*  who  grow  flowers,  we  will 
wild  one  full  site  packet-  FORTY 
SEEDS,  and  FREE  copy  of  ourcataloguc 
w  for  IMO.  the  mo-t  beautiful  look  pub. 
■J)  lished.  devoted  exclusively  to  flows  r 
r  soods that  grow. 

f  S.Y.  HAINES  &  CO., 

*  Boston  Block,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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FOREIGN  POSSIBILITIES  OF 
AMERICAN  COMMERCE 


Con.nl  Stowe  of  Cape  Town  write-  November 

4.  '*■»: 

The  exodus  of  Ultlander*  from  the  South  Afri¬ 
can  Republic  and  Orange  Free  State  ha*.  I  t>e- 
bclieve,  been  unprecedented  in  history.  Many  of 
these  people— the  mining  population,  the  bone  and 
smew  ol  the  country— have  scattered  over  the 
world.  Number*  of  them,  too  poor  to  get  out  of 
the  country,  are  subjects  of  charity  m  the  cities 
of  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  and  have  to  be  fed. 
Some  have  funds  (or  a  few  days  or  weeks,  but 
will  In  time  have  to  tie  supported  by  the  pnbllc. 
and  this  in  a  country  that  can  not  or  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  the  foodstuff*  for  its  own  people.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  army  is  fed  with  supplies  from  other  coun¬ 
tries,  and,  while  much  of  these  may  nave  originally 
come  from  the  United  States,  they  reach  hero  via 
Kngland  The  customs  duties  and  railroad  and 
telegraph  revenue*  have  fallen  off.  As  the  rail¬ 
roads  and  telegraphs  are  owned  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  a  very  large  source  of  Government  support 
Is  lost,  to  say  nothing  of  the  employees  thrown 
out  of  work. 

Johannesburg,  In  the  Transvaal,  and  Bloemfon- 


lFe  hnr*  no  ni/rnlt  or  branrh  •loin  All 
oilier.  .Aou/if  6*  mfdinrf  lo  m 

New  Spring 

Suits ,  s5 


There  are  two 
Seed  Catalogues 

Published  by 

W.  ATLEB  BURPEE  A  CO..  Philadelphia. 

One  la  tho  "Bt-rR  I.lffT."  giving  whole, 
aala  prices  in  hulh.  which  Is  mailed 
only  lo  Market  Gardeners  und  KlorUta. 
The  other  1* 

Burpee’s  Farm  Annual  for  1900 

which  la  mailed  to  the  address  of  any 

Kvale  planter,  who  drain*  to  get  for 
own  garden  tho  Best  Needs  that 
Orow.  at  moderate  prices. 

It  d earr! boa  Uolnoa  Kovoltlea,  and 
glvea  much  useful  Information,  which 
cannot  bo  obtained  In  any  other  freo 
publication.  If  Intarest'-d,  send  your 
addroas.  on  a  posul  card,  TO-UAY. 

BURPEE,  Philadelphia. 


Time  Tells 
The  Story. 

There  is  a  big  difference  between  the 
cost  of  making  a  first-class  sewing 
machine,  embodying  the  best  of  mate¬ 
rials  and  workmanship,  and  one  which 
is  made  in  the  cheapest  manner.  The 
buyer  of  the  cheap  machine  soon  pays 
the  difference  of  price  in  the  constant 
cost  for  repairs,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
annoying  inefficiency. 

Singer  Sewing-Machines  do  good  work 
during  a  lifetime. 


5old  oo  i 
Old  m 


Inc*  taken  In 


The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co., 

"SewiBs-Mstbine  Makers  for  the  World." 


Bandera  of  Tn  Lrmisr 


the 
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U*11y  iransitorr.  It  >*  not  a  caae  whrrf  cotii.drr-  | 
ati-m  rr*r  i«lv  dcUv.  f*ut  n«*t  prrvcdi,  «  t*njd 
COlbpM.  Ixit  th^  contrary.  A*  a  fact.  iul)*H ion* 
f«*r  pr**n;^ron%  trade  arc  exirllrrl  .  tot  political 
circumstance*  in  Njutn  Afr>ca  ataml  in  tl.c  way 
of  their  immediate  utililiiation.  The  wmdcc  of 
the  present  situation  i%  patience  \\  hen  l  it  para* 

I v»i«*  of  trade  at  an  end  the  va*t  aumaof  monev 
Uk  ko!  up  n  t  an^  c*dc  rv  in  >**ath  An:,  a.  a%  well 
a*  th«^e  in  thi*  country  which  are  ready  to  be 
Uurwhcd  *.-.!»  **  rea^^nati le  tnuritir*  are 
vi'iWr.  wtU  lubricate  the  wheel*  of  m  frlmund  of 
tra.fe  «h  *  h  %%  Vlv  change  the  prenent  *om- 

p!r«t**fl  «*f  tlnnj*  N*»uth  Africa  lu«s  l*ef«*r«  now 
lUar^fuDv  Hied  over  w«T»*c  time*  than  1  he**.  I 
and  there  r*  n«*  rc.**-*n  to  tvuppoM*  that  *hc  will 


err.ent  la  all  candor  that  the  war. 
horrors*  will  not  tmiw  imports 
Mate*  to  fall  off.  1  r.e  thousands 
.lion*  of  pounds  of  flour,  wheat, 
ump.  and  canned  meats  and  fi*h 
*  country  from  England  for  war 
previously  had  »*-cn  ship;»edfrom 
.  to  Rlftesd.  added  to  five  direct 
he  I'Bitol  States  to  this  countr  y, 
at  Is  extraordinary, 
irnts  €»f  Lotted  States  products 
tf  hand  in  ount  to  we  shall  never  know,  as 
rr  duty  free  and  no  record  is  kept  of  them 


brought 

purpose 


shipment' 
present  a 
What 
from  F.i 
they  en 
at  the  c 


Baths 


•mr,  be  kept  In  mind  that  in  tout* 
.  the  United  Mates  which  have 

«e*r*  found  a  valuable  an<!  ready 
<le.-rea*r  in  Import*  will  tie  decided. 

the  United  State*  i*  mam- 
In  foodstuff* 


Mur  K*<  isrUmii *KTi«  a  strong 
ilinilili-witlletiriHim,  rubber- 
*< Mitet!  Inalde  mid  outride 
nml  fit  ml  with  n  door. 
Wlien  randy  for  iim>.  the 
wnllnarc  rigid.  yel  liv  merely  tipping 
i  lie  cabinet  you  fold  it  in  a  aecona 
into  a  •Mih’Ii  apace. 

A  patent  nli'ohol  iitore  heat!  tb« 
i-ahinet  to  l.Vl  degree*  iu  three  ntln- 
uu**  For  n  vapor  bath,  pour  n  pint 
of  water  into  the  vnporlwr.  For  med¬ 
icated  bath*,  put  the  proper  dm  in  in 
the  water.  We  nend  3ft  formula*  with 
I  he  cabinet. 

The  Karine  cabinet  place*  In  your 
home  all  the  bcneflta  of  the  heat  Turk- 
i«h  hath  room*.  Not  nn  teMiitlal 
feature  i«  lai’klnir.  You  rave  breath¬ 
ing  but  air,  aave  the  riak  of  exposure 
afterwnnl,  aave  time  and  expense. 
The  coat  ia  but  3  cents  per  hath. 

For  the  cure  of  rheumatism,  kidney 
and  blood  disease*,  no  other  treatment 
can  approach  it.  The  hot-air  hath 
force*  the  impuritiea  that  cause  the 
dlsea *e  out  from  five  million  pore*  at 
once  In  all  aaultariums  the  Turkish 
hath  lathe  moat  Important  treatment. 
All  who  value cleanlinesa. complexion 
and  health  will  eventually  own  one  of 
the**'  cabinet*.  The  qtiietimr.  refrrwh- 
Ing.  invigorating  effect*  of  the  hath 
are  the  pleasantest  sensation*  possible. 
One  hath  will  always  slop  a  cold. 


The  total  trade 
lamed  by  the  IRC 


■  itn  hi*  meat  tup  to  the  Philippine*,  say  1 
«».  Albert  J.  Meveridge,  United  State*  Sena- 
rom  Indiana.  *t<ipped  at  thu  Japanese  port  of 
**aki.  Mr  Hrvvridgu  i*  only  thirty-five  years 
and  m>  >nut*ftil-l<->king  that  he  might  easily  | 
f<»r  a  collegian  of  iwvntv-Ava.  lie  went  I 
re  at  N*K*wtl  for  a  few  hour*.  Nobody  in 
>li>ce  knew  hun.  not  even  the  few  Americans  I 
r,  a*  hi*  turning  ImmI  not  ini  heralded.  He 


“(•uml-morning.  consul."  exclaimed  Mr.  Iteve- 
rldge.  handing  oat  hi*  card.  “  I  am  Senator  Iteve- 

ridgeot  In.liana.  and  I  have  J**t  dropped  in  to - " 

“  l/»k  here,  young  man  "  interrupted  the  con¬ 
sul.  "I  am  up  to  your  little  game,  and  you  can't 
gel  a  cent  here :  Jo  yon  understand  » “ 

The  Senalot.  first  astonished  and  then  indignant, 
ts-gan  to  protest ;  but  the  ludicrous  aide  of  the 
matter  appealed  to  him  *o  strongly  that  he  picked 


Tbr  llortiw  CaMnet  !■  *a»r*nl<-'<t  to 
I.  the  tort  one  m  Ihr  market  Ki4  la 
aat  •  Wmllar  to  the  -••rthk-a  •lt»lr* 
no-  adieetwet  for  IhW  rnipo  “• 

•HI  tm  ai|i(*nt«  aI.  In  U  ivliinn  tl  •!  our 

r ■!••••»  if  i«4  ■aU'Ur'orv  Mddlr*0t 
to  uat«  aI  fn»m  |l  to  $11.  r*|  M  a  or 

fretfffct  |»f *  |Old  .  «kr>hol  Afore.  %«M*r- 

laer  *rv<1  face  itf«m  I ng  •lUf'laifilit  In* 
Haded  fteod  today  for  hond-*mr  IINia- 
t rate*!  aivd  on  rr  from  th«t 


••Ha'"  exclaimed  the  consul,  "they  can’t  fool 
me  more  than  once.  I  suppose  the  nest  thing  will 
he  some  round-faced  >wgg*r  trying  to  palm  him¬ 
self  off  on  me  as  President  McKinley." 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairaa*  luck  would  have  It, 
an  American  officer  recognired  Mr.  ilereridge. 
When  the  s  tuation  was  explained,  the  officer  took 
the  Senator  back  to  the  consulate,  and  everything 
was  made  right  a  few  hours  later  over  an  e  labor - 


Racine  bath  cabinet  co 

BOX  X.  RACINE.  WIS. 


Cosr.Ric.uct  Robfkt  W.  Tavlf.k.  who  led 
the  fight  against  Roberts,  the  Mormon.  Is  an  Ohio 
man.  and  come*  from  the  sturdiest  stock  of  the 
Western  reserve.  He  was  born  in  New  Lisbon  in 
dp,  was  educated  at  the  Hudson  Academy  and 
Western  Reserve  College,  and  began  life  as  a 
school  teacher  in  his  native  town.  Later  he  was 
state  superintendent  of  schools,  and  then  after 


Made  of  One  Piece  of  Metal 
Without  Seam  or  Joint . 

You  ret  ■  new  on*  without  charge  In  ta»«  of  accident  of  id  j 
kind  Heel  lor  Iosdles'  Shirt-Waist.  andChlldren’s 
DrruM  The  Story  of  •  Collar  button  give*  all 
particular*  Portal  u»for  it.  All  jew«l«M  sell  KremenU 

KREMENTZ  A  CO,  M  Cbcstaat  St.,  Newark.  N.  J. 


A  Wholesome  Tonle  * 
Uorsfords  Acid  rh<-*phate. 

Dr  S  L  Wiiiitus,  Clarence.  Iowa,  sit*-  "I  have 
*d  it  to  grind  effect  ia  rim  a  here  a  ttnotl  tonic  *>* 
«ded.  I.«  *  oerae  took  I  tlsak  it  the  loi  I  have  e*er 


jyjACBETH’S  -pearl  top 
and  “pearl glass”  lamp- 
chimneys  are  carefully  made 
of  clear  tough  glass;  they  fit. 
and  get  the  utmost  light  from 
the  lamp,  and  they  last  until 
some  accident  breaks  them. 

**  Pearl  top  ”  and  “  pearl 
glass  ”  are  trade-marks.  Look 
out  for  them  and  you  needn't 
be  an  expert. 

Our  ”  Indes  ”  dewrths*  all  Uwp*  »n4  thcl • 
firsftr  .  himn>>>.  Wuh  it  y-ui  can  *l«a>«  older 
lh«  right  slic  and  of  thunary  I  «  any  l 

W.  uial  it  ER  F.K  to  any  ooc  who  wpics  for  it. 


If  you  mik*  tb.MUc.lon  of  a  BATH  CABINET 
QUESTION  OF  CONVENIENCE 
AND  H0NE5T  VALUE. 
you  can  d«cid«  only  on 

IRWIN’S 
BATH 
CABINET. 

Wtcin  prom  thiaanH  Inviu 
InvrMl^uion  and  c*>m|»afs 
imnt.  We  make  the  moat 
complete  line  in  the  world 
Price*  fVV)  to  $Y4  Special 
price*  where  we  luve  no 
ajtmt.  Ajtenta  wanted  One 
aold  one  thousand  in  four 
nths 


Collar  Button 
Insurance 

GIVEN  WITH  EVERY 


Readers  of  Tax  Uns.iv  Dtoxur  arr  aakod  to  meeikw  the  pubUcattoo  wbeo  writing  to  advertiser*. 
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several  year*  of  newspaper  work,  he  wa*  admitted 
to  the  bar.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Fifty-fourth 
Congress,  and  ha*  served  ever  since. 


Gf.nfrai.  Robfrts,  commanding  in  South 
Africa,  if  ho  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the 
shortest  general  in  the  British  army. can  lay  claim 
Coutsido  royalty)  to  possessing  the  longest  list  of 
degree*.  Officially  "Hobs"  is  Huron  Roberts  of 
Kandahar  and  Waterford,  P.  C.,  K.  P  .  G.  C.  R.  G, 
C.  S  I..  O.  C.  1.  K..  V.  C  .  D.C.L,  I.L.D.  He  be¬ 
came  "Dr.  Robert*  of  Dublin  *’  nearly  twenty 
years  before  Mr.  Chamberlain  received  a  similar 
distinction. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 


Ona  Who  Took  Thing*  K»*y.— "There  goes  a 
fellow  who  always  take*  thing*  easy  ’  "I*  that 
so t  Who  la  he l"  "A  pickpocket-"—  Cku*r* 
Ttmet-  HrralJ. 

She  Wishes  She  Wasn’t  — "  There  isone  thing 
that  can  be  truly  laid  of  Mis*  Ogler  .  she  is  self- 
possessed.  "  "Very  true,  but  I’ll  bet  you  she 
wishes  *ho  wasn't."—  MoiU<n  Courier 

Monotonous — UmaV:  "  Metempsychosis  f  No. 

FINANCIAL. 


Redmond, 
Kerr  &  Co. 


T. 


MTltlrtl’l*  idJ 

fMt  mlU*rtr«l  toil 
remlffvO  .\rt  >• 
VIkrI  for 

*t*I  iiriritlatM  aixt 
iMisr  loan*  ©f  rail- 
hhmIa.  Afr««l  rail- 
«aji,  **•  _  cr»mp€- 
olr*.  #le.  Srcuriur# 
hniicbv  and  nII  oq 
commit*  too. 

I>KAL  IN 

nrrihnral  Mrrarltlfte 

•Tcrlrr*  *#nt  ©o  • 

>pi.rn i a  cokukni»oni>kSt*, 

Kim  A  co. 


ll.\NKi:il9e 

41  WALL  ST..  Ne 
Member* 

N.  Y.  Slock  r.ichaoft. 

tlllffh-Griiilr 

List*  of  curreot 
1*1111 

<•  II  A II A  .%!• 


I 


North  Dakota 

FMBI-MORIGAGt  * 

Real-Estate 
Investments. 

Loans  are  made  upon  Improved 
Farms  only.  Interest  and  princi-  f 
pal  collected  and  remitted  free  ol  'a 
charge.  Resident  of  state  20  years ;  $ 
in  Real- Estate  business  14.  £ 

The  most  exacting,  careful  and  J 

?  scrutinizing  investigation  into  busi-  § 
ness  and  private  life  earnestly 
^  courted, 


RErBKKXCKa  BY  PKRMIMIO! ». 

Flrvi  XACtoiiai  L»*mi»  N  h*k 
turn  '4  ftanrertt  Count*.  ttUonr,  M  IHIr 

lion  P  M  H*m  k«.U  »  iHeinr*  At  €  y  *  l*k. 

KoM  lU.msh  KirvnnctAi  renr»*»all#  Minn 

Jamrell  ImF  tlh.a  l<’«» 

Hole  Finn  -eta I  Atcm  IMILm  Te» 

W  j.  Umfton  WimM  Minn 


i 

I 

i 

% 

£ 


Additional  references  furnished 
on  application.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

LW.  L.  WILLIAMSON, 

first  National  Bank  Block.  LISBON.  N.  DAK 

“first-CUss  Railroad  Stocks 

and  other  listed  securities  if 
bought  on  our  Instalment 
plan  will  yield  more  than  the 
usual  rates  of  dividends.  .  . 


T 

Emrans,  Strong  &  Co.,  I  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


sir.  I  think  if*  a  horrid  belief.  Fancy  my  bccom- 1 
mg  a  donkey  in  my  nest  incarnation !” 

Fun.hu.  :  **  Monotonous.  eh  .* "— Life . 


They  tt.r.  Doing  the  Right  Thing  -"My 
two  boy*  were  kicking  about  the  present*  I  gave 
turn  all  Christmas  morning."  What  did  you  give 
them  I”  "  Footballs." — //jnvrJ  Aja/ar. 


She  Turned  tha  Hoee.— “My  mother  found 
my  little  brother  putting  hi*  stockings  on  wrong 
side  oat  thi*  morning."  "Yea.  What  did  she 
do*”  "Turned  the  hue*  on  him."— Han-arJ  Aj*i- 


Th.  Term  (  anally  Applied.— SHF.  :  "  What  is 

the  term  applied  to  one  who  sign*  another  per. 
son'*  name  to  a  check  I  *' 

Hi:  "Pive  or  len  year.  u»ually."-Cl*'.»gv 
Set vi. 


Cold  Feet. — TliniD  •  "What  happen*  when  a 
man'*  temperature  gov*  down  as  far  a*  It  can 

gof 

SMART  Scholar:  "lie  has  .old  feet,  ma'am." 
—CArutMH  KrgiUer. 


(flushing  leaves  —  Katmkvm  i  "I  wonder 
what  make*  the  leave*  of  the  tree*  turn  red  in  the 
fall  I" 

Zakfta:  "Probably  blushing  at  their  bare 
limb*  "—  lljrUm  lAle. 


The  lilfferenea  In  Dollara  —Suit  (reading  the 

financial  column):  "Wbal'slbe  difference  between 
a  bull  and  a  bear  •" 

HK  -Down  in  the  Street,  my  dear.  It  Is  about  a 
million  dollar*  a  minute  Ltfe. 

He  Would  Change  the  Muhjeel.-PMoPI  UOk  : 

"  Suppose  you  were  engaged  in  the  autopsy  of  a 
subject,  and  it  gave  signs  of  life,  what  would  you 


SlUPgRT:  “I  think  I  shoo  Id¬ 
led.  sir .--BraMym  lafe. 


the  sub- 


How  lla  Cnrrled  the  ltaby  -"My  husband 
i  great  advantage  over  most  men.”  “In- 
deed  f  "Ye*  He  walks  in  hi*  sleep"  ."I  don't 
see  what  advantage  that  can  be  to  a  person." 
"  Why.  he  can  carry  the  baby  all  night  long  and 
still  get  hi* natural  rc*L~—  Kxthtnge. 


Current  Events. 


MruBay.  January  u. 

—  Fierce  lighting  continue*  along  the  Tugela 
Rive*,  and  the  bombardment  of  Kimberley  is  re¬ 
newed  by  the  Itoer*. 


—American  troop*  in  Luro*  raptnre  thr 
»f  Taal.  in  the  province  of  lUtanga*.  defeating  *oo 
Filipino*. 

—In  the  Senate.  Mr.  Pritchard,  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  speaks  on  the  race  question  in  the  South,  and 
Mr  Turner,  of  Washington,  in  opposition  to  the 
President's  Philippine  policy 

—  W.  J  Itryan  goe*  to  New  York,  and  i*  the 
guest  of  O  If.  P.  Helmoot ;  Mr.  Keller  s  Invitation 
to  Bryan  to  dine  at  the  Democratic  Club  is  pro¬ 
tested  against  by  some  members  of  the  dab. 

—  Professor  Herron.  Edwin  Markham,  and 
George  Fred  Williams  speak  a:  a  meeting  of 
-Get  Together  “Club  in  Brooklyn. 

TuetJay.  January  rj. 

— General  Warren  gain*  ground  west  of  Spion 
Kop.  and  shells  the  enemy's  trenches  above  him. 

—In  the  S*»at*.  Messrc  Rn**and  Turner  speak 
on  the  Philippine  question,  and  Mr.  McEnery  on 
race  troanle*  in  the  >outh 

—  In  the  House,  the  debate  on  the  Robert*  rasa 
begin*  Mr  Robert*  defends  hirnsdt 

— Tne  National  Hoard  Of  Trade  bolds  It*  tblr- 
tieth  annual  meeting  at  Washington 


Headers  of  Trb  LiMtiit  Dio  tar  are  aaked  to  i 


ition  the  publication 


FINANCIAL. 

n  HE IHYESIHIEUT 

NOT  A  SPECULATION 

wc  own  and  orrea: 

•50.000  FIRST  MORTGAGE  30-VEAR  64 
GOLD  BONDS  OF  THE 

Alliance  Gas  &  Electric  Company 

OF  ALLIANCE.  OHIO 

These  bonds  are  secured  by  an  ab¬ 
solute  first  mortgage  upon  all  the 
property  now  owned,  or  that  may  be 
hereafter  acquired  by  the  company,  in 
favor  of  the  Savings  and  Trust  Com¬ 
pany.  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  trustee  for 
bondholders. 

The  net  earnings  of  the  Company 
for  the  past  three  years  have  been 
over  twice  the  interest  on  the  bonds. 

Alliance.  Ohio,  is  a  city  of  1 2,000. 
It  has  but  this  one  Gas  and  lilectric 
Company,  whose  franchises  ate  very 
liberal  and  perpetual. 

The  bonds  are  redeemable  after 
December  1,  1909,  at  105  and  Interest, 
and  the  Company  is  compelled  to  pay 
off  at  least  $6,000  per  year  after  1909  at 
1  OS  and  interest  until  all  are  redeemed. 

The  report  of  our  experts,  engineers, 
and  others  who  have  made  examina¬ 
tions  of  the  plant  are  at  your  service. 

We  have  sold  a  large  amount  of  the 
issue  and  offer  the  remainder  at  101 
and  interest  netting  over  s*. 

We  are  offering  you  a  first-class  in¬ 
vestment  at  a  liberal  rate  of  interest. 
Money  placed  in  these  bonds  is  more 
secure  than  in  most  savings  banks  and 
pays  better  interest. 

Wc  invite  coirespondence. 

DEVITT.  TREMBLE  A  CO. 

BANKERS 

rm»T  WATtOMAl  »*NK  •UICQIWQ,  CMfCAOO. 

DEPOSIT  CERTIFICATES 

New  York  Clly  Real  rstate  Security  lor  Doable 
too  Amount. 

BEAR  B  PER  CENT.  INTEREST.  PAYABLE  QUARTERLY. 

rtomy  Can  Be  Withdrawn  Within 30  Day* of  NoUco 

It  ha*  bean  decided  by  the  Managers  of  the 
Prohibition  Park  Company  to  accept  additional 
Knuis  for  a  limited  amount  of  money  in  any 
sum*  for  which  6  per  tenL  (merest  bearing  De¬ 
posit  CertiHcata*  will  be  issued  in  denominations 
of  S10  each. 

I.YTERbST  will  be  forwarded  to  the  holders  of 
Certificates  quarterly.  The  principal  will  be 

Kvable  at  anv  time  on  thirty  days’  notice.  The 
•'posit  Certificate*  are  secured  by  deeds  of 
unencumbtred  real  estate  and  mortgages  to 
double  the  amount  of  the  Certificates  deposited 
with  I.  K.  Funk.  President  of  Funk  &  W agnails 
Co  .  as  collateral.  In  addition  to  this  security, 
;  the  Deposit  Certifica’cs  arc  a  first  lien  upon  all 
i  the  assets  of  the  Prohibition  Park  Co 
|  The  tccuHlv  m.ke.  Ihr  loan,  sbsolurelv  «lr  Th* 
im«  will  be  u*»4  in  completing  itc  Improve  menu  and  In 
hr *ui> ring  Proli.tulion  Park.  ("  r*l.  ilrlfclil.  Ikirovgli  *-( 
Richmond.  New  York  CHy.  Addr<« 

The  National  Prohibition  P*bk  Co.. 
West  New  Brighton.  New  York  City. 
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IH  'tJmeidji.  January  14 

—The  tit  oat  100  in  v.Btk  Africa  remains  un¬ 
changed  ;  Boer  and  British  forces  are  still  engaged 
1  near  Ladysmith 

5.  —An  uproar  is  caused  m  the  French  Chamber 
•  of  Deputies  by  remark*  of  M  Bernard,  who  vio- 
3-  lently  denounce*  the  public  prose*  u tor  and  mmls- 
«.  1  ter  of  justice. 

5  —In  the  Seoate,  a  rewdution  of  Mr.  Pettigrew 
J  calling  for  information  at<out  the  treaty  with  the 

=  Saltan  of  Bula  is  adopted. 

•:  —In  the  l<»a*e.  debate  oo  the  Roberta  question 

5  occupies  the  whole  day. 

^  —A  sword  of  honor  is  presented  to  Cotnmsnder 
Klrhard  Wain  w  right,  of  the  t.AfmteUer,  by  citi- 
^1  |  ien>  of  the  District  of  Cotumbta. 

U— W  J.  Hryaa  speaks  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  New 
Haven,  Conn,  an-!  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 


that m,  Appeal 

It  km  a  m 


SELLING 
PIANOS 
acd  ORGANS 


4  Aid 
n  (  h  « 


07:raOMTttr 
of  a  Million 
Siiisfled 
CistoDen 


W.  llTll.  llruoKlyn.  X  V 
T!»#  Ikirr  IiwWi  u  »  iMld 
rmln.  U  hmirs  o4  oU» 

rofMUiOAl  IIMA  IM 

ho  Ur. « <r#r  th#  okl  irNHl»— 


Tkmruijy,  Jamujr  % 


Burr’s  Patent  Indexes 

All  won  Is  and  namea  are  Indexed  by  the  first 
two  letters  with  nearly  /.«wr  Aim wired  cmfci- 
n<if  ions  In  thumb  holes  cut  In  the  edges  of  the 
leaves.  A  combination  for  every  word  In  use 
A  constant  aid  In  professional  men.  buoloesa 
men,  students  and  others 

A  HELP  TO  THE  BUSY  LAWYER 

It  keepa  In  orderly  and  compart  form  refer¬ 
ences  to  reports,  trials,  conflicting  opinions,  geo- 
oral  notes,  etc. 

A  TIME  SAVER  TO  THE  PHYSICIAN 

It  enables  the  doctor  to  refer  instantly  to  treat- 
lues,  retrospects,  notes  on  cases,  ohaerv  at  Iona.  ate. 

INVALUABLE  TO  THE  MINISTER 

The  choicest  gems  of  Ills  library  ran  be  made 
Instantly  acceaslbla.  and  handy  records  of  ser- 
moos,  etc.. kept.  Asa  library  lodes  It  Is  unrivalled. 

I  *«  for  grl as  list  ui  olrca’sn  Untlos  lUi  sinrtlsrant 
THE  BUNN  INDEX  CO  ,  Sols  Mfgrs.  HARTFORD.  C011 


Shanghai  states  that  the 
1  committed  suicide,  nnd 
*  Pu  Chun,  son  of  Prince 


••f  ti  ls  uo-lern  method  of 
Itnrmnl  our  Plsiiwv  and 
an.  Buck  of  that  Warranty 
<”<r  a  million  dollars, 
nuvi-idr  C  a  1  .lliltfllO  f*<r  I  WOO 
I  of  Ilia  most  eoiitprrhrnslvn 
«  tra.ie,  Tlie  froutUpleca  Is 
ion  In  color ■  of  an  oil  tsstnllng 
Ilia  and  lh-  Angellr  t  liolr. 
lit.  imsttuUI.  l-i.-elher  with 
I  -  "lliellraftof  live  People" 


—In  the  House.  It  is  decided  to  eselode  Kobort* 
of  L’tah  by  a  vote  .4  *4  to  y. 

—A  thousand  si m». I  men  wearing  Taylor 
badges  appear  at  Frankfort.  Ky.,  as  a  protest 
against  the  Intentions  of  the  Goebel  Democrats. 

—Governor  Woo  as  veil  sends  to  the  state  legis- 
Uture  th#  report  of  tlie  t  Dmmluloo  oo  New  York 
Uult. 


«  Bll4  OTIBDle  IIU'IUaUmiI 


The  Cornish  Patent  Musical  Attachment 


A'h/rr,  JjHHJ’Y  4P. 

—  General  lluller  announ.es  that  General  Wat- 
ren  has  been  forced  to  abandon  Mploa  Kept  he 
sends  a  list  of  m,  killed  and  wounded. 

—A  British  expedition  against  the  savages  In 

North  Borneo  kills  a  thousand  men. 


Size 

9*  by  II* 
Inches 
All 

Editions 

Samo 

Size 


rUIttEHH  FROM  HEED. 

No  fiwee  sad  more  Utrscltv*  «*•!**  effect*  Bred  be 
desired  this  those  -htcfc  c.«  he  made  with  the  icaaw 
s i> duals  wk«h  s re  easily  gr.-wn,  sock  at  Sweet  Peat. 
Naitortisiat.  Ptiwlrv  Aster*,  etc.  l>f*T  home  should  be 
aside  pleasant,  attractive.  ar-d  beautiful  by  the  peeserxe  of 
these  gilt*  of  "fere  for  oar  benefit. 

Send  toe  a  free  copy  of  the  beautiful  catalogue  of  S.  V. 


No  paste,  selMndetlng 


CORNISH  «fc  CO 

WASHINGTON.  N.  J. 


At  all  leading  ■  talk) nan,  or  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  o( 
price.  That  yon  mar  see  Its  ralue  we  will  send  th- 
"  Sample  Kdlliun"  containing  twrlre  fall  sue  pockth 
(papar  cover)  i—tpuM  on  receipt  «>f  t-u  cents. 

Perfwef  Scrip  Book  Co..  Dopt.  0.  33S  Broad.*,.  N.  T 


RUDY  REFERENCE  SCRAP  BOOK 

For  Nowipiper  Clipping*. 

CAPACITY  35,000  A  CATE  LINES. 

Site  of  Book,  4  to  I  to  t*a  Inches 

A  PERFECT  INDEX  PLAN. 

A  SCRAP  IS  FILED  by  nx.ssine  the  lop  contain  in*  the  capUoo 
through  a  slot  from  the  hick  "I  the  Ini  aid  sttsc  lung  it  to  the  Iroot 
surface  which  is  gummed  The  caption  stone  shows  upon  the  leal 
and  indexes  the  article  The  body.  which  remains  in  tlie  hath,  It 
read  bv  turning  the  leaf  over  and  op  to  the  dot  through  which  it 
protrudes.  The  Irairs  are  ol  fine  linen  stock,  and  the  binding  of 
d«H  substantially  put  together. 

THIS  SMALL  BOOK  will  file  n  clippings  (from  one  Inch  to 
00-  column  in  length  I  to  the  page,  and  takes  the  place  ol  the  usual 
large  volume.  One  of  the  lew  novelties  worth  investigating. 

At  stationers  or  by  mall.  *1.00 

/Wage  if  am?  I  rftulid 

CHARLES  ELY.  -  56  Warren  Street,  New  York 


■  55.  Watft*’,.  Comn 


1  All  the  advantages  of  Darswiin  a 
table  to  play  on.  Hidden  pocket, 
for  cards  to  play  sisteen  hands. 
No  lost  or  mixed  cards  kadi 
player  Has  four  leads  In  sixteen 
hands.  No  errors  or  confuKon 
possible.  The  table  »  a  substan¬ 
tial  piece  ol  lumiture.  in  oak  or 
mahogany.  It  folds  when  not  in 
ute.  Price  delivered  t;xo.  Ea- 

&toey  circular  free. 

H.  RICE.  Cresn  Ba,.  Wit. 


Duplicate 

Wbist 

Tables... 


COE’S  ECZEMA  CURE  SI 


YEARS 
FREE TRIAL 

THE  UNIQUE 

CORNISH  PLAN 
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-It  U  Mid  that  John  B.  McDonald.  the  New  York  '  ■ 
Kapld  Tran.it  contractor,  la  having  difficult  y  tn  j  _ 
getting  hi»  Nmd«.  and  that  he  will  form  -  con-  ■■ 
•traction  company.  H 

Saturday,  January  rj. 

— Tho  capture  and  abandonment  by  the  Britiah  ^ 
of  Spion  Kop  Is  attended  by  fearful  Iom;  it  it  33 
-luted  by  tho  noera  that  i.po  English  were  killed.  yCQ 
—General  Wood's  arrival  at  Santiago,  in  hit  1  M 
tear  of  lb*  Inland,  U  greeted  by  «  oth  I 

•A  the  Cuban*  and  Americana.  '£2 

— Tho  Admlnitt  ration  abandons  it*  plan  ‘..tab-  I  ; 
Mtlnte  free  trade  with  Paario  Ittr...  and  a  re-  1 
duced  tariff  for  the  island  is  now  propowd.  „ 

-The  Senate  Committee  heals  argument  In  the  wg 
contest  over  the  seat  of  be u -tor  Scott,  of  West  1 1 
Virginia. 

Sunday.  January  a*  __ 

-A  despatch  from  General  Balter  atatee  that  |  Th 
the  llrlllsli  force-  are  In  retreat  across  the 
Tngela  River ;  latdy.mlth  ta  now  regarde<l  at 


thirty-tiro  im/Mirtant  interesting  historical  volume*  provide  the  way  for  all 
me  acquainted  with  tlio  maker *  of  the  i  rorhl'*  liintory.  They  are  not  dull,  hard - 

I  written  in  an  exceptionally 


to- read  hook 


-Arma  and  ammunition  Intended  f 
uprising  are  discovered  at  I'alcix  u 
Car  lists  flee  across  tho  frontier. 

-Tho  report  of  the  exploring  espe. 
veetlgata  a  route  for  an  Alaak-u  railroad 
mode  public. 

—Prof  A  J  Henry  la  chosen  to  All  the  >u<  an 
m  the  Weather  Bureau  at  Washington  caused 

the  death  of  Professor  lla.cn 


atarlera 


spam ;  six 


William  the  Conqueror 
Alexander  the  Great 
Charles  I. 

Hor  tense 
Josephine 
Madame  Roland 
Marie  Antoinette 
Henry  IV. 

Hernando  Cortex 
Joseph  Bonaparte 

ibhotfn  Iliogniphieal  K,n?  Philip 

,  n  |»v  Hoards  of  L**™  AlV. 

ate.  and  no  library  can  be  Louh.  FhjUppe 
out  this  work  Chorlea  II. 

Il.trtv  t«o  volumes.  well  Mary  Queen  of  Scot. 


Alfred  the  Great 
Margaret  of  Anjou 
Cleopatra 
Richard  L 
Richard  0. 

Cyrus  the  Great 
Dan  us  the  Great 
;  Genghtt  Khan 
Peter  the  Great 
Xerxes 
Hannibal 
Julius  Caesar 


nncqualled 


This  pt 

/  /  intori 


satisfactory  yoa  tetom  at  our  expense. 

HARPER’S  HISTORY  CLUB,  142  Fifth  A ve„  New  York 


MANY 


Complete  Set  Delivered  at  Once 
32  volumes,  only  50  cents  each,  pay¬ 
able  $1.00  a  month  for  16  months 

Present  terms  not  guaranteed  after  /larch  «. 


w.  4.  Kill  It,  AMMaH,  1 


k*t*KkS 


*4  ?  5r«i/ar  an  * /r*t  M  —  it  Uilt  nU  «*#»/  it.  A  trt+t  outfit  itnt/rtd. 

\MT\RY  COMMUNION  OUTFIT  COMPANY.  Box  L ,  Rochester.  N.Y 


run  a 

H.  M.  no' 

LLbL»Sbtaur  DU 

Mr.il  f-»  rat-lngn.,  «rvl  <IIM 

u*  d— .rlpuo-  of  .oomloe  -ii 

ItTIIKOf,  BS  Cherry  St 

worn 

ms  omen  r-uii-iiie  it 
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Masterpieces  of  American  Art 


THE  AMERICAN  ART  PUBLISHING  CO.  recently  succeeded  in  making  arrange¬ 
ments  with  AMERICA’S  GREATEST  ARTISTS  for  the  reproduction  of  their  MASTER¬ 
PIECES  in  the  finest  photogravure  process. 

These  photogravures  represent  paintings  that  have  been  sold  for  thousands  of  dollars  and 
others  that  are  fresh  from  the  artist’s  brush. 

These  reproductions  would  sell  rapidly  at  any  art  store  at  $5.00  each,  but  they  cannot  be 
purchased  except  directly  from  us,  as  we  absolutely  control  the  copyrights. 

Beautify  Your  Home  An  Art  Educator 

You  have  read  about  many  of  these  paintings  and  the  This  rortfolio,  lwsides  being  a  beautiful  ornament  to  any 

enormous  prices  paid  for  them,  but,  doubtless,  never  even  home,  is  also  an  Art  Educator,  and  will  at  once  stimulate  a 
dreamed  that  you  could  obtain  a  perfect  fac -simile  in  elegant  desire  for  the  artistic. 

form  and  at  a  nominal  price  Accompanying  each  plc- 

to  adorn  your  parlor  or  draw.  ,Urc  **  a  dt6Lr'P,ion 

ing-room.  of  the  painting,  also  a  por- 

These  photogravures  arc 

printed  from  the  finest  plates  of  the  artist,  an  interesting 

Ihu  Mton  workmanship  -  ^=1  WM  .  early  studies, 

can  produce,  on  extra  heavy  BkS .  \  «  «'  — ,  —  -m  ]  7*1  how  he  was  cd  to  take  up 

paper  made  expressly  for  thil  .  -W*  3  art  as  a  profession  ,n  what 

work  Site,  18  x^nches.  fg 

rweny-five  of  them  arc  ifc tun.  It  describes  bis  trips 

placed  In  a  beautiful  fort-  -  ZL  2  K5n  and  sojourns  abroad,  where 

fol..^  ami  v.  arranged  that  Vj  <  f  m  ■  j  ^  Xgf?  and  when  hi.  p-.nling.  were 

they  can  lie  conveniently  re-  W  MAC  V  ,  1  ;Wfi  first  exhibited  and  the  honor* 

moved  for  framing  without  IV  —  A  7¥j  H.cy  received  both  in  Europe 

Injury  to  either  tlio  picture  IMlj  ^ »  Ff7  and  America.  The  titles  of 
or  Portfolio.  Wi  Iff  the  artists’ most  notable  paint. 

’I  he  masterpiece*  of  JAI  -  _  ..  - -  ML  ings  are  also  given  and  where 

twenty-five  of  America's  ■  ’  .JTy  - - WfX  they  now  are.  All  of  this 

Greatest  Artists  arc  now  for  Utt  W  information  is  not  only  in. 

the  first  a  tcresting  but  exceedingly 

single  collection.  1  11  ^  1  "  instructive. 


OUR  SPECIAL  PROPOSITION 

To  all  who  make  application  this  month,  the  price  will  be  less  than  one-third  the  regular  price  and 
on  very  easy  monthly  payments.  The  Portfolio  will  be  sent  on  examination  with  the  privilege  of  returning 
if  not  entirely  satisfactory.  Write  at  once  for  full  particulars  to 

AMERICAN  ART  PUBLISHING  CO.,  No.  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Stick  to  It  nnd  Win 


/  Are  You  on\ 
a  Dead  Center? 


■  ini  m  rnmmmmmr-w  marriage. 

A  t».M.  timve  I— k  tmrhftlatf  klrt.1  N«MtlA*r.  HfM»  of  Uhr 
uotwm  rloll.  m  ursl  iimI  <«  ml  rolled  tsiAUnhUy. 

I  nUa  «IC«>||  IlMHiflAMla  of  »  (.inert  lift  v  IM«Dr 
f  Um  kham  t**  1  .k.Uiy .  tbuuiamU  ut  iim»  aiul  votuem 

w  ill  U««a  brr  for  k  srrris. 


kam|4r  |«4rr«  f rw.  \rrmt.  \\  mm\r4  lTr|«M,  $1  00. 
ALICE  B.  STOCKHAM  4  CO..  &6Fltth  A»c„  Chicago 


W-kir r««nU  u%l—4  by 

•  II  ml  home.  •<  take 

A  New  Position 

i  lf  that  •Jtraeta  ton  I  t« •  trt<  •!.  i 
I  nr  Meat*  •  affUrerla* .  Arrhl-1 


Improved  Breathing  Tube 

C'DMuUim  for  prawenUun  »bd  cur.  of  ihroat  and  lunc 
dl»wt.  nlao.^  rnr.lrr.np.il 

I 

paid  for  |l  Inc  luol  eg 

the  boat  work  ^  *»*r  Pub- 

liahed  on  th*  groat  vain,  of  lone  RXtnnartlCR.  by  Dr 
P»!<'li»n-  S»iid  *-c»nt  >r1a mo  for  taaumontela  lo 
0.  HYOIENIO  HCFFLT  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Courwo  of  .taily  fnrpl-b-l  on 
Him  I-riL.  H  MrKr 


Frwidcnl. 
Oxford,  Ohio 


typewriter  headquarters  pi^k  on  Memory 

X.-  TactU .11  two,-,  I  New  edition  on  Memory  .od  iu  doctor,.  Low.U«,  ate 


nri  FlH'iilftr*  frro. 


KLIPS 


S*T.  Pittsfield.  Mur 
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The  Few  Remaining  Gopies  at  ONE-THIRD  the  Regular  Price 

BY  AN  ESPECIAL  ARRANGEMENT  WITH  THE  PUBLISHERS  OF 
THIS  MAGAZINE  WE  OFFER  TO  ITS  READERS  THE  FEW  RE¬ 
MAINING  COPIES  OF  WHAT  IS  UNIVERSALLY  CONCEDED  TO 
BE  THE  MOST  MAGNIFICENT  WORK  OF  ITS  KIND  EVER 
ATTEMPTED  IN  AMERICA  AND  NOT  EXCELLED  ELSEWHERE 


EDITION  DE  LUXE 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRiCE  $150 
Offered  to  “Digest”  readers  AT  LESS 
than  one-third  the  original  price,  and 
payable  $3.00  per  month  ::  ::  ::  :: 


SAMUEL  AUGUSTUS  BINION 


>untiy  in  ihr  woilu.  A  fortune  was  apent  on 
i  III*  superbly  illustrated  with  73  full-page 
ry  appeared  four  thousand  yeara  ago. 
ihr  wonder  and  admiration  of  modern  hmoa, 
i  of  the  highest  order  exceed*  anything  ever 


>!•  ired 


eared  by  human  Imih! 

Whether  •pe.iul 
MMuty,  grace,  and  grat 


l>e  fascinated  by  the 


rough  examination,  anil  at  the  regular  price. 
lalMary.  Aalor  library.  the  leading  libraries 


[!!  THE  ENTIRE  EDITION  IS  LIMITED  TO  800  COPIES  AND  THE  PLATES  HAVE  BEEN  DESTROYED 


HIM  (hr  Ml  f  fVHOIOgV.  UTlllft  I 

•  tlKlh*  |»Uir*  nl  ymr|Vril  works* 

C€  Its  tiouitiir  »nd  rirtllntl  nUirt  will  it- 
M  or  Mudted  I  Keif  history  lit  U«l*n«m 
l*u»  iMtMiibcly  pfooowl  Tbi  bu*4i  »• 
I  n  Conor  WihiiAV,  M  u.  Srt'y  I 


uh*  wmm 


THE  GREATEST  FAVOR  EVER  EX 
TEN0ED  TO  “LITERARY  0IGEST 
READERS  -  . 


t  you  rare  io  aac 
the  moit  faucinat 


•»  IUIMT  lim.  amt  MS*  e  let  hm«l  M*»> 
b-rtaMr  »  4*i«  *fl»r  I  fcao  IX*  •*.  I  r~Oi  lb- 

m  mm  mu  »»»*  irm  t»<uiiu  n  n  tar 


rrrf.  »»«■*  /or  ttarriB'h*  pampAIr 


150  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 


ICmderx  of  Til  4  Litiuiky  PiiEtt  a«k»d  t<* 


E5H 


King's  Bishop'*  Opening 


[All  communication*  for  this  Deportment  should 
be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor.  LlTEBAHY 

DlGKM." 


Problem  450 


•  R  P  . 

;  C««ln 


r»«*.  «t.*ria. 

U  kHt.  HU.  * 

17  P— K  ll  4  Pal* 
it  Kt-K  II  1  II- k  . 
■«Q  O  1  II  >  Kt 
»PiB  Ki-K, 

•  •  II— K  «  k  hi-  Hr 

•i  B—  M  1  I’—  K  Kt . 

•  1  K  Kit  K  K  Kt  > 


«a>  The  strongest  move  U  Kl-yB  v  The  es- 
change  !•«  I’*wn>  leads  to  an  even  game. . 
fbj  Kt— K  It  j  followed  by  B — y  ..  1*  better. 

<c»  Kt  K  II  3  la  Mill  in  order.  The  test-move  ta 
a  l<>«  of  time. 

(d»  It  is  quite  evident  that  Black  is  n.d  conver¬ 
sant  with  the  French.  The  pinning  of  the  Kt  at 
this  (tincture  accomplishes  little.  lie  should 
bring  out  hts  K  Kt  and  then  Castle. 

•ei  Block's  slow  development  has  enabled  White 
to  make  an  attack  B— K  Kt  5  Is  much  stronger 
here,  as  he  not  only  get  his  It  into  play,  but 
brings  a  powerful  pressure  on  Black's  center. 

<D  y-K  •  opens  up  possibilities.  The  teat-move 
frees  Black's  game  somewhat. 

«g>  The  pushing  of  the  It  I*  brings oUmi!  n  weak- 
ncs*  on  IUa.  k's  O  side.  White  keeps  his  y  side  in¬ 
tact.  and  easily  breaks  through  Black's  lines. 

<h>  Another  weakening  move  lie  is  afraid  or 
Kt— B  (.  which,  however,  would  not  amount  to 
much.  Tbe  trouble  with  Black's  game  la  that  his 
pieces  are  confined  PrctatJy  P-K  Kt  3  is  the 
best  this  lime 

(i)  The  hole  is  about  to  be  made. 

0>  White  had  a  pretty  play  here  1  k  a  I*  If  P  * 
K:  Kt  a  P  winning  the  0 

.  (k»  Better  here,  probably,  to  plav  |t-Q  4.  fore- 
Ing  the  White  B  from  the  very  dangerous  diag- 


K  Kt  3  P  B  1 
K  k  4  Ki-K  t 
K  .  Castle* 

K  K  ,  K  K  *4 


(This  beautiful  composition  I*  an  old  problem, 
which  look  the  First  Prl.e  in  the  Fifth  American 
Chcsa-Congress.  > 


Problem  451. 

By  Cot-  W.  vow  W*LTii«>rr*!« 
Area*  MVe/r  .vAieAa/tfngg. 

ItUck— Seven  Pieces. 


Correspondence  Chess. 

Maxim*  nv  Till!  K»Y.  L.  Ti  ttnrv. 

1.  Be  thonghtful.  but  not  .low. 

*.  IV  ciotiing.  hot  not  fastidious. 

y  IV  bold,  hut  not  reckless. 

«.  IV  caqlfus.  but  not  timid. 

y  Do  not  form  opinions  hastily,  but  relv  on 
your  own  mature  Judgment,  even  in  the  fate  of 
authority. 

A  |m  not  grow  discouraged  over  a  position 
▼here  you  can  not  demonstrate  a  win  for  your 
opponent.  Pat.ence  and  self-reUance  will  over- 
come  great  difficulties.  As  long  as  there  is  hope, 
play  with  determination 

7.  When  sure  your  game  is  lost.  resign  it  at 


■a  K  1  It  Kt  *  It  <h 
«  Kt  *  Kt  K-K  • 

».  yK-Qp.«q  y  k  y  it  ~i 


Another  Pillsbtiry  Brilliant 


In  St.  l-outo.  recently,  Plilshury  plaved  twain 
games  >a«f  t*v».  On  one  of  the  boards  the  follow 
ing  position  occurred  : 

Wlllir  fl’l:  K  on  K  II  sq  ;  O  on  y  ait  ;  It  i«n(.i 
k  on  K  k  «.ii  I',  on  K  It  «,  k  Kt  .  0  o  k|  • 


White— Si» 


HUI  k  :  K  on  K  Kt  r :  O  on  y  Ml ;  It*  on  K  am! 
Ok  :  ;  k.  on  K  It  4.  and  0  k  s.,  ;  I**  on  K  t,  V 
ft  Q  Kt  1.  o  k  .. 

Pillsbtiry  played  P  a  R  ch.  and  after  three  mo" 
moves  Black  resigned.  The  Champion  then  g*” 
an  analysis  of  the  position,  without  sight  nf  tb» 
Imufd.  showing  that  in  any  variation  White  »  n» 


noiaticu  oi  rtBJicifli.  t.  The  simplest  and  surest  way  to  win  or  draw 

Jfo.  444.  i»  the  best :  plav  to  win.  not  so  be  brilliant. 

R-Q  j  Castles  <0  side),  mate  ts  Ik.  not  be  over-conhdeat  -gainst  weaker 

- j. — -  players  or  timt-l  when  opp«»*ing  stronger— for  ant 

K  *  K  one  is  strong  l»y  cor respooden  e 

Other  mates  easily  found.  .w  Do  not  ask  for  fnvors.mts.de  the  rules  of  ror- 

We  apologise  to  our  solvers  for  calling  this  a  respondence  play,  and  do  not  grant  them.  Abide 
otileilia  we  should  have  named  it  a  pui/le  or  a  by  the  consequences  of  your  errors  without 
irhislty.  We  do  not  believe  that  f 'uniting  in  proV  grumbling,  and  «*p«i  vour  opponent  to  do  the 


Mr.  Blackburn*  play  cl  54  games  simultaneous' 
nt  the  City  of  l/ondon  Chess-Club,  the  team  it 
eluding  several  first-class  men.  The  result  wn*  1* 
wins.  8  draws,  nnd  1  losses  for  the  single  plnvtr 
Pltlshury  and  Shownlter  contested  three  garo** 
nt  I-ouisville  recently,  nnd  the  result  wan  n  Hr*" 
in  each  case.  The  result  shows  that  Showaltc  1* 
picking  up. 

Thomas  Frere.  who  died  on  January  10,  in  F 
*.h  year,  was  a  prominent  Chess-player,  nail  • 
taken  a  leading  part  in  the  organisation  of  I  !ir>- 
clubs  nnd  Chess  congresses  in  thi*  country  I 
fifty  years.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  j'*- 
motors  of  (he  first  American  Cites*  Congress  m 
New  York,  in  1*57.  by  which  Paul  Morphy  w»<  - 
traduced  to  the  world.  He  was  one  of  the  orfi 
izer-  of  the  first  Brooklyn  Chess-Club  in  the  <•->'  • 
Fifties,  and  also  an  orgitnircr  of  the  Martha':** 
ChcM-Ctab.  w.  _ 


A  Russian  Brilliant 


Kiewntrky 


If  Kt  *  k.  Ti  o  s  B  cl.  and  mate*  m  two.  1 
This  game  is  full  of  p-rot  ail  throngs,  and  thrown 
some  ltgkt  on  an  opening  of  which  too  little  has  | 
been  seen  recently.—  r*f  TtPtet.  \v. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

• 

KENTUCKY’S  RIVAL  GOVERNORS. 

HE  dramatic  nit unt ion  in  Kentucky  in  atill  holding  drat  place 
in  public  attention  a*  wo  go  to  pres*.  Within  less  than 
sixty  days,  Kentucky  hat  had  four  men  claiming  the  right  to  ex¬ 
ercise  guliernatorial  jxiwcr*.  The  term  of  Governor  Bradley 
( Rep.)  expired  December  ia.  William  S.  Taylor  (Rep  )  took  tho 
office  us  Brudlcy'n  Huccetvrr.  in  accordance  with  the  declaration 
of  tho  canvassing  board*.  William  Goebel  (l»cm.)  then  claimed 
tho  office,  and  wan  sworn  in  lant  week,  a.t  a  retnltof  an  appeal  t<> 
tho  legislature.  And  J.  C.  W.  Beckham,  who  claimed  election  to 
the  office  of  lieutenant-governor,  it  endeavoring  to  net  as  governor 
in  place  of  Mr.  Gixdiel,  who  was  shot  January  30.  an*l  dir<l  Fcbru 
ary  3,  Tho  following  review  of  the  undisputed  facts  of  the  case 
may  bo  of  service  : 

Taylor  and  Goebel  each  claimed  a  majority  at  the  elections 
last  November,  and  on  the  face  of  the  returns  Taylor  seemed  t«» 
be  elected.  Goebel  contested  the  election,  and  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Goebel  election  law  the  case  went  to  the  State  Roard  of 
Election  Commissioners  for  decision.  Altho  a  majority  of  the 
board  were  Democrats,  they  decided  in  favor  of  Taylor,  and  he 
was  inaugurated  December  is.  Mr.  Goebel,  under  a notlicr  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  election  law  (of  which  law  he  was  the  author),  then 
appealed  to  the  legislature,  which  is  strongly  Democratic.  The 
tension  at  Frankfort,  the  Kentucky  capital,  became  intense,  and 
about  one  thousand  armed  men  were  brought  to  the  city  by  the 
Republican  leaders,  who,  it  is  said,  feared  that  violence  would 
be  used  to  oust  them  from  the  state  offices.  Most  of  the  "regula¬ 
tors"  soon  left  the  city,  however. 

On  Tuesday  of  last  week,  the  House  and  Senate  committees, 
both  overwhelmingly  Democratic,  decided  to  report  in  favor  of 
Goebel ;  but  just  before  they  were  ready  to  make  their  report 
Mr.  Goebel,  while  entering  the  State  House  grounds,  was  fatally 
wounded  by  a  shot  from  a  concealed  assailant.  Governor  Tay¬ 
lor  at  once  called  out  several  companies  of  the  State  militia 
and  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  a  state  of  insurrection 
existed,  and  adjourning  the  legislature  (an  act  which  the  Demo¬ 
crats  consider  unconstitutional),  and  summoning  it  to  meet  later 
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jority  «»f  the  legislature,  barred  from  the  State  House  and  other 
public  buildings  by  the  bayonets  of  the  militia,  signed  a  paper 
declaring  Gts  bcl  and  Beckham  governor  and  lieutenant-governor, 
who  were  accordingly  sworn  in,  tho  the  former  was  ut  the  time 
almost  at  the  point  of  death.  Governor  Taylor  appealed  to  the 
President  on  Friday  for  recognition,  but  the  President  refused  to 
interfere.  The  Democratic  legislators,  to  strengthen  the  legal¬ 
ity  of  GoeK-Ps  claim  to  election,  held  a  meeting  in  a  Frankfort 
hotel.  Friday,  and  again  declaring  the  Democratic  candidates 
elected,  the  latter  were  again  sworn  in.  Judge  Cantrill.  upon 
petition  of  Goebel's  counsel,  issued  a  temporary  injunction  re¬ 
straining  Governor  Taylor  from  interfering  with  the  legislature 
and  from  removing  the  seat  of  that  body  to  London.  Ky.  Acting- 
Governor  Beckham  ap'«*intcd  a  Democratic  adjutant-general  of 
the  militia.  The  Republican  mcmlx-rs  of  the  legislature  went  to 
London  Saturday,  announcing  their  intention  to  elect  a  Repub¬ 
lican  United  States  Senator.  Governor  Taylor  remained  at  Frank¬ 
fort  in  the  executive  building,  defended  by  the  militia.  On 
Saturday.  February  3.  Mr.  Goebel  died,  and  Mr.  Beckham  was 
sworn  in  in  hi*  place.  On  Sunday  the  1  >emocrntlc  leader*  decided 
to  transfer  the  seat  of  government  to  Louisville,  leaving  the  Re¬ 
publican  governor  in  Frankfort  and  the  Republican  legislature 
in  London.  Ky. 

Tlie  New  York  Timtt  (Ind.)  summarize*  the  situation  by  sav¬ 
ing 

"  Kentucky  has  one  man  claiming  to  act  as  governor  who  would 
not  have  lx*cn  governor  had  the  legislature  not  been  prevented 
from  acting  on  the  contest,  and  another  claiming  to  act  us  gov¬ 
ernor  who  would  lx-  governor  had  the  legislature  really  acted. 
Neither  ono  is  clearly  justified  in  Ins  claim,  and  neither  1*  wholly 
in  the  wrong.  It  is  a  Cflsc  for  conference,  deliberation,  and 
peaceful  settlement,  nnd  any  man  of  influence  that  doc*  not  use 
hi*  influence  to  secure  such  a  settlement  i*  guilty  of  n  very  seri¬ 
ous  offense  against  the  Commonwealth.  The  Republican*  are 
peculiarly  bound  to  sic  that  everything  |x».*jblc  is  done  to  ac¬ 
complish  thi*— first,  because  the  action  of  their  governor  hits  pre¬ 
vented  a  direct  settlement,  and  second.  Ix-cntise  if  the  matter 
reaches  a  stage  where  the % Federal  Government  must  act,  the 
Republican  Administration  will  be  placed  in  a  most  embarrassing 
position." 

The  I>cm*x'»at*anil  Republicans  of  Kentucky  are  each  accusing 
the  other  of  lawlessness  and  anarchy.  Tho  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  (Dem.)  points  out  that  "Mr.  Goebel,  who  both  before 
and  since  his  election"  had  been  "assailed  by  the  opposition 
w  ith  a  fury  and  malignancy  never  before  equaled  in  a  political 
contest  in  Kentucky."  hail  throughout  "followed  rigorously  the 
plain  provisions  of  the  law.  It  is  beside  the  question,"  it  con¬ 
tinues.  “to  say  that  tho  law  is  an  objectionable  anil  an  un¬ 
popular  law.  It  is  the  law,  nnd  bad  us  it  may  be  it  is  all  that 
stands  Ix-tween  the  people  and  anarchy." 

After  the  shooting  of  Mr.  Goebel  the  same  paper  said  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Taylor : 

"Two  days  have  passed  and  not  a  word  is  said  by  this  mock 
governor.  s*>  ready  with  his  treasonable  proclamations  and  so 
prompt  with  his  lawless  use  of  troops  to  disperse  legislative 
bodies,  and  to  terrorize  courts  of  law.  to  pursue  tho  jx-rpetrators 
iff  the  horrible  deed  done  under  his  own  official  roof,  almost  in 
his  presence,  and  by  men  brought  to  Frankfort  by  his  orders. 
If  this  be  not  a  public  acknowledgment  of  complicity,  then  there 
is  no  significance  in  human  conduct." 

The  Louisville  Commercial  (Rep.)  says  that  all  Mr.  Cloche  Is 
apparently  legal  acts  bv  which  the  election  of  last  fall  is  reversed 
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un<l  that  "if  they  shall  become  effective  they  will  destroy  gov¬ 
ernment  by  the  people  in  Kentucky." 

As  the  claim  to  the  governorship  is  a  strictly  legal  question.  t«> 
Ihi  decided  by  the  courts,  most  of  the  press  devote  their  attention 
to  tho  condition  of  lawlessness  which  culminated  in  the  attempt 
to  kill  Mr.  Goebel,  made  in  broad  daylight,  in  the  grounds  of  the 
State  House,  by  an  assassin  concealed  in  the  building  containing 
tho  Stato  executive  offices.  This  crime  is  considered  to  l>o  the 
natural  result  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  but  the  pressdivide 
in  placing  the  responsibility  for  the  state  of  mind.  The  Brooklyn 
Eagle  (Ind.  Dcm.)  thinks  that  Corbel's  election  "robbery"  in¬ 
vited  tho  treatment  he  received.  ''It  is  impossible  t"  Ihj  sur¬ 
prised  by  tho  attack  on  him,"  says  The  Eagle ;  "it  is  affectation 
to  wonder  at  it ;  it  is  hypocritical  not  to  see  dramatic  retribution 
in  it."  "If  ever  a  man  marched  straight  up  to  the  muzzle  of  a 
loaded  gun  with  his  eyes  wide  ojivn  and  a  challenge  to  the  man 
behind  the  gun  to  shoot,"  says  the  Hartford  Timet  (Ind.  Dcm).. 
"that  man  was  William  Goelicl."  The  Philadelphia  /‘rett 
(Kcp.)  thinks  it  "plain  as  noonduy  "  that  hi*  "persistence  in  his 
purpose  to  usurp  tho  governorship  after  his  defeat  by  the  people 
meant  violent  resistance."  Tho  Washington  Star  (Rep.)  agrees 
that  tho  crime  is  "the  logical  consequence  •  >(  the  high-handed¬ 
ness  with  which  the  State  Democratic  leader  has  sought  to  attain 
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his  own  ends  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the  people  "  ;  and  the 
Ituilalo  E\ frets  (Rep  i  considers  him  "a  victim  to  tho  spirit 
which  ho  had  bim«elf  aroused."  The  New  York  Evening  Post 
•  Ind  \  and  the  Boston  / ranserift  (Rep.)  recall  that  Mr.  Goelicl 
himself.  In  1*05,  shot  and  killed  the  president  of  a  bank  In  Cov¬ 
ington.  K\\,  inconsequence  of  a  jHilitlcal  quarrel.  Mr.  GoeUl 
however,  was  acquitted  by  the  jury,  and  some  accounts  say  that 
Mr.  Goelicl  would  himself  have  been  the  victim  if  he  had  not 
liccn  quick  enough  to  tire  first. 

Not  Si  few  papers  think  that  the  Kentucky  Republicans  nr« 
themselves  to  blame  for  the  State's  disordered  condition.  "The 
professions  of  armed  mountaineers,''  says  the  Philadelphia 
Retold  find  lH*m.»,  "that  have  lieen  marshaled  in  the  little 
town  where  the  legislature  is  sitting,  have  not  lieen  chary  in  their 
threats  of  violent  interposition  in  certain  contingencies  of  legis¬ 
lative  action.  Could  there  have  been  a  greater  provocative  to 
the  bringing  on  of  bhuslshed?"  The  New  York  World  (Ind. 
Dcm)..  after  referring  to  Governor  Taylor's  interference  with  tho 
legislature,  asks:  "When  the  chief  magistrate  thus  overrides 
law.  who  can  wonder  that  assassination  has  been  followed 
by  anarchy  in  Kentucky?"  The  Detroit  .Ye  10s  (Ind.)  also 
agrees  that  "Mr.  Taylor  has  shown  that  he  has  no  more  re¬ 
spect  for  the  law  than  Mr.  Goelicl  has.  which  is  not  n  happy 
position  for  one  to  be  in  who  has  arrogated  to  him¬ 
self  all  the  virtue  of  Kentucky  politics."  The  In- 
dinnapolis  Sentinel  (Deni.)  believes  that  "this 
spirit  of  lawlessness,  this  defiance  of  legally  con¬ 
stituted  authorities,  this  determination  to  rule  with 
or  without  law.  is  a  natural  Republican  product," 
and  adds  that  it  now  appears  likely  that  Taylor's 
majority  last  fall  was  fraudulent,  for  "nobody  can 
very  consistently  claim  that  a  class  of  men  who 
would  o|»enly  attempt  to  intimidate  a  legislator* 
would  hesitate  aliout  intimidating  voters."  Kvea 
the  Republican  Boston  Advertiser  says  of  the 
assassination  of  Goebel  that  "it  is  hard  to 
sec  how  the  Republican  Party  of  Kentucky  can 
escape  hereafter  the  lasting  suspicion  of  being  in 
s<ime  measure  responsible  for  the  outrage  " ;  and 
the  result,  it  predicts,  "will  be  to  throw  Kentucky 
permanently  into  the  Democratic  column  and  to 
bring  Mime  other  of  the  formerly  doubtful  States 
back  to  Democratic  control." 

Papers  of  all  political  persuasions  reeouimcud  cool- 
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ness  and  self-restraint  at  this  time  of  high  tension.  The  Louis¬ 
ville  Commercial  (Rep.)  counsels  "firmness  and  the  exercise  of  all 
necessary  authority  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  the  Commonwcath"  ;  The  Courier-Journal  (Dem.)  warns 
the  Democrats  not  to  lose  "the  self-control  which  has  thus  far 
restrained  them  from  overstepping  the  law.”  and  The  Times 
(Dem.)  bids  the  Democrats  "stand  still  and  see  the  salvation  of 
the  Lord."  Thu  St.  Louis  do  be- Democrat  (Rep.)  says:  "Surely. 
Kentuckians  should  find  some  peaceful,  upright  way  to  calm  the 
agitation  that  prevails,  to  reassure  the  people  who  think  their 
liberties  are  threatened,  and  to  prevent  the  spiljing  of  another 
drop  of  blood  in  this  strange  and  tragic  form  of  politics."  The 
Detroit  says  that  "tho  Democrats  of  Kentucky  might  bet¬ 
ter  lose  a  dozen  state  elections  than  triumph  by  fraud,  und  on 
tho  other  hand,  the  Republicans  might  better  siuk  Mr.  Taylor 
and  all  his  crew  than  to  hand  Kentucky  over  to  anarchy  and 
mob  rulo  inorder'to  maintain  him  in  office."  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(Ind.)  thinks  that  the  cause  of  tho  whole  trouble  is  l*>ss  rule,  and 
that  "honest  election  laws,  enlightened  public  sentiment,  and  in¬ 
dependence  iu  voting"  arc  tho  remedies.  The  New  York  Sun 
(Rep.)  notes  that  tho  Constitution  declares  that  "the  United 
States  shull  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  republican 
form  of  government. "und  says: 

"It  is  too  early  for  Kentuckians  to  talk  of  force  as  the  last 
resort  of  American  citizenship  against  fraudulent  legislatures, 
usurping  governors,  or  venal  or  intimidated  state  judiciary. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stau-s  exists,  and  tho  cgisof 
the  federal  Constitution  is  over  republican  government  in  every 
State.” 


JAMES  BRYCE  AND  OTHERS  ON  BRITON  AND 

BOER. 

HE  right  and  the  wrong  of  the  strife  in  South  Africa  is  still 
a  stirring  theme  in  this  country.  In  public  meetings,  in 
tho  press,  and  even  in  Congress  the  Uitlanders'  "taxation  with¬ 
out  representation”  and  the  Boers'  right  to  indejK-ndence  arc 
texts  for  impassioned  argument.  Opjsirtuncly  for  those  who  arc 
bewildered  by  these  discussions,  und  for  others  who  are  still 
seeking  lighten  the  causes  of  the  war  ami  the  blame  for  it.  up- 
pcars  a  book  named  "Briton  and  Boer.  Both  Sides  of  the  South 
Africun  yuestion.”  a  sheaf  of  notable  articles  that  have  appeared 
during  tho  last  half-year  in  The  .\'or/h  .7 meri.an  Review. 
These  articles  follow  out  two  interesting  linesof  thought-one  on 
the  causes  of  tho  war,  and  one  on  the  nttitude  of  the  European 
powers  toward  England. 

Tho  tlirco  main  powers  of  continental  Europe  arc  assumed  in 
these  articles  to  be  Russia,  Germany,  and  France,  mid  all  the 
writers  freely  express  thcopinion  that  these  powers  arc  distinctly 
hostile  to  England.  The  two  Russian  writers,  Vladimir  Holm- 
Rtrem  and  Prince  Ookhtomsky,  agree  that  "a  curse  to  mankind 
was  and  is  the  policy  pursued  by  Great  Britain  for  the  last  two 
centuries,"  and  that  "through  blond  and  tears  is  she  making  her 
progress  through  the  world";  but  the  time  is  not  yet  ri|H\  they 
think,  for  Russia  to  interfere.  The  German  representative.  Prof. 
Hans  Delbriick,  lecturer  on  history  in  Berlin  University,  finds 
the  anti-English  sentiment  so  strong  in  his  country  that  "to-day 
all  German  parties  arc  united  in  rejoicing  over  English  defeats  ” 
and  "public  meetings  censure  the  Government  for  not  interven¬ 
ing  in  favor  of  the  Boers."  He  declares  that  "if  it  were  an¬ 
nounced  to-morrow  that  Russia,  France,  and  Germany  had  con¬ 
cluded  a  continental  alliance  against  England,  this  news  w«*uld 
be  welcomed  everywhere  with  joy  by  the  people  of  these  three 
nations."  There  Is  "only  one  person  in  the  whole  country."  he 
says,  "who  thinks  otherwise":  but  that  person  happens  to  be 
the  Kaiser,  and  as  the  Kaiser  shapes  Germany’s  foreign  policy 
England  need  not  expect  intervention  from  that  quarter.  As  for 


France.  M.  Francis  Charmes.  foreign  editor  of  the  Revue  lies 
Deux  Monies,  says  that  when  the  news  of  the  war  came,  "tho 
sympathies  of  the  people  went  out  to  the  brave  little  republic." 
because  in  France  "there  is  a  love  of  countries  that  struggle  for 
their  independence,  that  are  ready  to  stake  all  in  order  to  acquire 
or  maintain  it."  Selfish  interests,  rather  than  humanitarian,  rule 
in  European  politics,  however,  and  nothing  tangible  will  happen. 
“Public  opinion  will  condemn  the  war.  '  he  suys,  "but  the  gov¬ 
ernments  will  not  move." 

Mr.  Sydney  Brooks  outlines  clearly  the  British  side  of  the  con¬ 
tention.  The  British  treaty  or  convention  with  the  Transvaal 
Republic  (guaranteeing  its  independence,  and  acknowledging 
British  suzerainty)  ought  not  to  Ik?  considered  seriously,  he 
thinks.  "It  was  so  little  thought  of."  he  says,  “that  the  Boers 
might  claim  it  has  lapsed  through  freyuent  unrebuked  violations  ; 
above  all,  it  dealt  with  a  state  of  ullairs  that  has  altered  in  every 
{•articular  since  its  promulgation."  It  was  signed  licforu  gold 
was  discovered  in  the  Transvaal,  and  hence  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Uitlanders.  As  tothe  Boer  treatment  of  the  Uitlanders  when 
they  did  come,  he  says  that  they  were  "treated  like  Kafirs."  He 
describes  tho  situation  in  the  Transvaal  as  "almost  t«»o  fantastic 
for  serious  presentation.”  He  continues: 

"The  Uitlanders,  seven  eighths  of  whom  liclong  to  tho  English- 
speaking  race,  outnumber  tho  lh»crs  by  more  than  two  to  one. 
They  own  half  the  land  and  contribute  nineteen  twentieths  of  the 
public  revenue.  It  is  through  their  brains  and  energy  that  the 
Transvaal  has  been  raised  from  bankruptcy  to  its  present  pros¬ 
perity.” 

And  how  were  they  treated  in  return  for  all  this  ?  "  They  have 
not  only  taxntiun  without  representation,  but  tuxntlon  without 
police,  without  sanitation,  without  school*,  without  justice,  with¬ 
out  freedom  of  the  press,  without  liltcrty  of  association." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  quotations  that  Mr.  Brooks  does 
not  pretend  to  give  the  Boer  side  of  tho  case.  Several  writers  in 
the  book  do  present  tho  Boer  argument,  but  none  so  convincingly 
as  Mr.  James  Bryce,  tho  well-known  author  of  "The  American 
Commonwealth."  who  was  a  member  of  one  of  Gladstone's  cab¬ 
inets  and  author  of  "Impressions  of  South  Africa."  n  study  made 
from  personal  observation  a  few  year*  ago.  I  its  article  in  "  Briton 
and  Boer"  has  attracted  widespread  comment  in  tho  American 
press.  Tho  argument  obtains  much  weight  from  his  obvious 
purpose  to  treat  both  sides  with  fairness;  Mr.  Brooks  himself 
refers  to  Mr.  Bryce  ns  "a  witness  of  inspired  impartiality.” 
This  impartial  spirit  enables  Mr.  Bryce  to  see  reason  in  both 
sides  of  the  case,  and  lie  blames  neither  party  for  resenting  what 
it  very  plausibly  considers  injustice.  Tho  point  he  urges  is  that 
British  blunders  caused  and  kept  up  an  unfortunate  and  bitter 
estrangement  between  Dutch  and  English  in  South  Africa,  and 
that  this  estrangement  is  the  real  cause  of  all  tho  troubles— an 
estrangement  that  the  present  war  will  certainly  not  heal,  who¬ 
ever  wins.  Wc  condense  his  statement  of  tho  case  ns  follows : 

Tho  Dutch  and  English  lived  many  years  side  by  side  in  Cape 
Colony,  and  "these  two  stocks  have  so  much  in  common  that  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  they  would  readily  amalgamate, 
and  at  any  rate  would,  ns  the  Dutch  and  English  did  long  ago  in 
New  York,  be  on  g""d  terms  with  one  another."  England,  how¬ 
ever.  "managed  things  ill  "  Dutch  rights  in  courts,  local  gov¬ 
ernments.  and  in  the  use  of  their  own  language  were  reduced, 
and  when  slavery  was  abolished,  the  owners  were  "allotted  a 
very  inadequate  sum. "  and  much  of  it  “  never  reached  their  hands, 
because  it  was  made  payable  in  London."  The  Government, 
too,  refused  to  protect  the  Dutch  against  native  raids.  These 
grievances  "determined  a  large  body  of  Dutch  farmers  and 
ranchmen  to  quit  the  Colony  altogether,  and  go  out  into  the 
wilderness  which  stretches  far  away  into  the  Northeast."  tt  > 
country  they  arc  now  defending.  "This  Great  Trek  of  1836  has 
been  the  source  of  all  subsequent  troubles  between  the  Dutch 
and  English  races  in  South  Africa.”  It  developed  three  passions 
which  "are  the  key  to  the  subsequent  history  of  the  country." 
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They  are:  (i)  "A  deep  dislike  to  the  British  government " :  (2) 
"a  love  of  independence  for  its  own  sake,"  and  (3)  "an  ardent 
attachment  to  their  Calvmistic  faith  and  to  their  old  habits  and 
usages."  The  British,  in  the  mean  while,  altho  they  did  not 
deem  the  emigrants  to  be  acquiring  the  interior  for  Great  Britain, 
"did  deem  the  emigrants  to  lie  still  British  subjects,  for.  as  they 
had  not  become  subjects  of  any  other  state,  it  was  held  they 
must  still  owe  allegiance  to  the  British  crown.  This  notion  has 
in  u  vague  sense  never  quite  vanished  from  the  British  mind 
ever  since."  The  idea  of  the  emigrants  themselves  was  quite 
tho  reverse. 

In  1838  some  of  the  Boers  from  the  North  moved  into  Natal 
and  set  up  a  republican  form  of  government,  but  the  British,  con¬ 
sidering  Natal  British  territory,  sent  troops  in  1-43  to  occupy 
Durban.  A  conflict  ensued,  the  Boers  were  beaten,  and  they  re¬ 
turned  northward  "full  of  resentment  at  the  Government.-  In 
1 846  the  British  tried  to  extend  their  frontier  northward  ami  built 
a  fort  at  Bloemfontein.  After  several  battles  the  British,  feeling 
that  tho  results  would  not  1*  worth  tho  conquest,  withdrew. 

"In  1853,  a  treaty —  know  mas  the  Sand  River  convention— was 
made  with  representatives  of  the  Boers  who  dwelt  beyond  the 
Vaal  River,  which  guaranteed  to  them  ‘the  right  to  manage  their 
own  allairs  and  to  govern  themselves  according  to  their  own 
laws,  without  any  interference  on  tho  part  of  tho  British  Govern¬ 
ment. '  It  was  also  thereby  declared  that  no  slavery  should  be 
permitted  or  practised  by  the  Boers  beyond  the  Vaal.  T wo  years 
later,  after  u  troublesome  war  with  the  Ilasntos.  in  which  the 
British  general  narrowly  escaped  a  serious  reverse,  had  con¬ 
firmed  the  disposition  of  tho  Government  to  withdraw,  another 
convention  was  made  at  Bloemfontein,  by  which  the  Boers  living 
in  tho  sovereignty  between  the  Vaal  and  Orange  rivers  were 
‘declared  to  bo  a  free  and  independent  people,'  and  the  future 
iudependvneo  of  tho  country  and  its  government  was  guar¬ 
anteed.  ” 

The  Transvaal  Republic  fared  badly,  and  it  had,  in  1S77.  "be¬ 
come  not  only  bankrupt,  but  virtually  unable  to  enforce  obedi¬ 
ence."  Tho  British  Government,  thiuking  this  weakness  and 
disorder  n  public  danger,  sent  a  commissioner  who.  in  April.  1877. 
proclaimed  tho  annexation  of  the  country  to  the  British  crown. 
"It  was  a  high-lmndcd  act.  for  tho  Republic  had  enjoyed  com¬ 
plete  independence,  and  Britain  had  no  more  legal  right  toanr.es 
It  than  sho  had  to  seize  thu  neighboring  territories  of  Portugal." 
The  Boers  did  not  like  this  attempt  to  give  them  tho  protection 
of  u  strong  government  instead  of  their  weak  one,  and  111  i"o 
they  overpowered  the  British  troops  In  the  country,  and  repulsed 
a  relief  force  at  Majubu  Hill.  Tho  British  Government  decided 
to  undo  the  annexation  of  1877  and  a  convention  was  concluded 
in  August,  1881.  "By  this  instrument  Britain  recognized  the 
Transvaal  State  ns  autonomous,  reserving  to  herself,  however, 
the  control  of  all  foreign  relations,  and  declaring  the  suzerainty 
of  tho  Queen."  The  Boers,  far  from  showing  gratitude  for  the 
concession  of  autonomy,  deemed,  and  "were  indeed  justified  in 
deeming,  tho  annexation  of  1877  to  have  been  nn  act  of  pure 
force,  "and  they  "did  not  resign  the  hope  of  ultimately  regaining 
complete  independence."  In  tho  realization  of  this  hojic.  they 
"had  11  nearly  complete  success,"  for  "in  1884  they  persuaded 
tho  late  Lord  Derby,  then  colonial  secretary  in  the  British  cabi¬ 
net,  to  agree  to  a  new  convention,  whose  article*  su|>crscdc  those 
of  tho  convention  of  188 1."  "This  later  instrument  sensibly  en¬ 
larges  tho  rights  and  raises  the  international  statusof  the  ‘South 
African  Republic  ‘  (a  title  now  conceded  to  what  had  been  called 
in  1881  the ‘Transvaal  State').  Under  tho  convention  of  i-'4. 
the  British  crown  retains  the  power  of  vetoing  any  treaties  which 
the  Republic  may  make,  except  with  the  Orange  Free  State. 
But  tho  Republic  is  entitled  to  accredit  diplomatic  representa¬ 
tives  to  foreign  courts ;  the  protection  of  the  native*  is  no  longer 
placed  under  the  care  of  a  British  resident :  the  internal  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  state  is  left  entirely  free  from  any  sort  of  British 
control.  The  Republic  is,  in  fact,  with  the  important  exception 
of  the  treaty-making  power,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  inde¬ 
pendent." 

This  convention  was  signed  in  1884.  In  1SS5  gold  was  discov¬ 
ered  and  "within  a  few  years  the  white  population  more  than 
trebled."  The  Uitlanders.  if  given  the  ballot,  would  soon  out¬ 
number  the  Boers  and  make  the  Transvaal  an  English  instead 
of  a  Dutch  country.  "  From  this  prospect."  Mr.  Bryce  says, 
“they  recoiled  with  horror."  Their  device  of  withholding  the 


ballot  was.  says  Mr.  Bryce,  "an  obvious  form  of  self-preserva¬ 
tion.”  But  the  Transvaal  administration,  with  growing  prosper¬ 
ity.  "became  not  only  inefficient,  but  to  some  extent  corrupt,”  and 
"it  was  not  strange.”  Mr.  Bryce  admits,  "that  the  new  settlers 
should  have  soon  become  discontented.”  Faying  nearly  all  the 
taxes,  but  having  no  voice  in  the  Government,  "they  felt  ag¬ 
grieved.  and  found  no  means  of  removing  their  grievances." 
The  result  was  a  contemplated  rebellion,  made  abortive  by  Dr. 
Jameson's  ill-fated  attempt  to  cooperate  by  invasion.  The  effect 
of  the  "Jameson  raid"  uj-.n  the  Boer  mind  was  most  serious. 
To  it.  says  Mr.  Bryce,  arc  due  "all  the  subsequent  troubles  in 
South  Africa.”  The  Boer  hatred  of  the  British  was  intensified, 
and  the  reforming  party  among  the  Boers  was  discouraged.  Nor 
was  this  all.  "The  effect  of  the  Jameson  expedition,"  Mr.  Bryce 
says,  “was  no  less  mischievous  in  other  parts  of  South  Africa 
than  in  the  Transvaal.”  The  Orange  Free  State,  believing  that 
the  British  had  designs  on  its  independence,  now  rallied  to  its 
sister  republic.  In  Cape  Colony  “the  Dutch  accused  the  Eng¬ 
lish  of  desiring  to  acquire  the  gold-fields  and  blot  out  the  two  re¬ 
publics."  while  "the  English  accused  the  Dutch  of  desiring  to 
make  all  South  Africa  Dutch  and  shake  off  tho  British  connec¬ 
tion,"  and  passion  ran  high  between  them.  To  Mr.  Bryce  “both 
accusations  appear  equally  groundless,”  but  they  hail  their  effect 
on  the  public  mind. 

Coming  now  to  England's  right  to  compel  tho  Trnrsvanl  Re¬ 
public  to  give  the  ballot  to  the  Uitlanders,  Mr.  Bryce  says  that 
the  Transvaal,  under  the  convention  of  1684,  "had  the  most  com- 
plctc  control  of  its  internal  uffuirs,  anil  Britain  possessed  no  more 
general  right  of  interfering  with  those  affair*  than  with  the 
affairs  of  Belgium  or  Portugal."  England's  "title  toaddress  the 
Boer  Government  and  demand  redress."  says  Mr.  Bryce,  “do- 
landed  primarily  upon  the  terms  of  tho  convention  of  1884.  any 
violation  of  which  she  was  entitled  tacotnplain  of ;  and,  secondly, 
upon  the  general  right  which  every  state  |H»sse**es  to  interpose 
••n  In-half  of  its  subjects  when  they  are  Iwing  ill-treated  in  any 
foreign  country."  Two  questions,  then,  might  arise  : 

"  Were  the  grievances  of  her  subjects  so  serious,  was  the  l»c- 
haviorof  the  Transvaal  Government  when  asked  for  redress  so 
defiant  or  so  evasive,  as  to  contribute  n  projK-r  casus  belli  f 

"Assuming  that  the  grievances  (which  were  real,  but  in  my 
opinion  n«>t  m*  serious  as  has  I  wen  frequently  alleged)  and  tho 
behavior  i4  tho  Transvaal  did  amount  to  n  casus  belli,  was  it 
wise  f.,r  Britain,  considering  the  state  of  feeling  in  South  Africa, 
and  the  mischief  to  In-  expected  from  causing  permanent  disaf¬ 
fection  among  the  Dutch  population;  and  considering  also  the 
high  probability  that  the  existing  system  of  government  in  the 
Transvaal  would  soon,  through  the  action  of  natural  causes, 
break  down  and  disapj tear—  was  it  wise  for  her  to  declare  11ml 
prosecute  war  at  this  particular  moment  ?" 

“Strange  to  say."  remarks  Mr.  Bryce,  “neither  of  these  two 
questions  ever  in  fact  an *sc.“  The  question  at  stake  was  the 
length  of  time  which  should  elapse  before  an  Uitlumlcr  could 
have  the  ballot,  “which  was  not  a  grievance.”  says  Mr.  Bryce, 
"for  the  redress  of  which  Britain  had  any  right  to  interfere,  and 
which,  therefore,  could  n«*t  possibly  amount  to  a  tatus  belli." 
and  it  was  a  matter  “entirely  within  the  discretion  of  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  legislature."  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  the  Transvaal 
people  noticed  with  alarm  tho  despatch  of  British  tnsipsto  South 
Africa  and  the  calling  out  of  tho  reserves  in  England,  atul  be¬ 
came  “convinced,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  had  resolved  to  coerce  them."  Mr.  Bryce  continues: 

“They  were  in  a  sore  strait,  and  they  ti*ok  the  course  which 
must  have  been  exia-cied  from  them,  and  indeed  the  only  course 
which  brave  men.  who  were  not  going  to  make  any  further  con¬ 
cessions.  could  have  taken.  And  thus  the  question  whether  the 
grievance*  amounted  to  a  onus  belli  never  came  up  at  all.  The 
only  casus  belli  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  two  contending  par¬ 
ties  during  a  negotiation,  the  professed  subject  of  which  was  in 
no  sense  a  casus  belli" 

Mr.  Brvcc  says  of  the  war’s  after-effects  . 

"No  one.  however,  denies  that  the  war  in  which  England  will, 
of  course,  prevail,  is  a  terrible  calamity  for  South  Africa,  and  will 
permanently  embitter  the  relations  of  Dutch  and  English  there. 
To  some  of  us  it  appears  a  calamity  for  England  also,  since  it  is 
likely  to  alienate,  perhaps  for  generations  to  come,  the  bulk  of 
the  white  population  in  one  of  her  most  important  self-governing 
colonies.  It  may.  indeed,  possibly  mean  for  her  the  ultimate 
loss  of  South  Africa. " 
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THE  SOCIALISTIC  TREND  IN  AMERICAN 

CITIES. 

R.  J.  W.  MARTIN,  a  lecturer  of  the  Socialistic  Fabian 
Society  of  England,  has  taken  up  his  residence  in  this 
country,  and  is  making  a  study  of  the  tendencies  in  American 
cities.  I!c  finds  that  there  arc  two  obvious  tendencies  that  seem 
to  n  Britisher  "mutually  exclusive."  One  is  the  trend  toward 
municipal  ownership,  and  the  other  the  persistency  of  municipal 
corruption.  The  latter,  however,  tho  still  overwhelming,  he 
finds  "less  flagrant  than  formerly."  After  citing  in  illustration 
of  this  corrupt  or  "  semi-barbarous  "  condition  the  rule  of  Cr«»ker 
in  New  York  and  of  "Dave"  Martin  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
"equally  corrupt  ”  conditions  in  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin  proceeds  (in  The  Contemporary  Review)  to  consider  the 
relation  of  all  this  to  the  development  of  the  Socialistic  idea  as 
applied  to  cities.  He  writes: 

"Tho  view  of  this  side  of  American  city  government  alone 
bosses  with  semi-barbarous  codes  of  morality,  officials  dishonest 
tind  inefficient,  representatives  mean  in  ability  and  corrupt  in 
character— gives  the  impression  to  an  English  citizen  that  they 
can  not  possibly  follow  the  example  of  British  cities  in  that  en¬ 
largement  of  municipal  functions  which  is  roughly  described  as 
municipal  Socialism.  Yet  the  trend  in  this  direction  is,  as  L)r. 
Albert  Shaw,  the  foremost  authority  on  American  municipalities, 
says,  'the  most  popular  and  significant  movement  of  the  day  in 
tho  United  States'" 

This  movement  Mr.  Martin  illustrates  by  a  great  many  re¬ 
cent  examples.  In  Toledo.  Mayor  S.  M.  Jones,  an  avowed 
Socialist,  was  elected  in  !*•/>  by  a  vote  which  doubled  that  of  his 
combined  opponent*.  In  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Mayor  Chase  was 
last  year  reelected  to  office,  as  the  candidate  of  the  Social  Ikmo- 
cratic  Party  headed  by  Eugene  Deb*,  and  another  S*«ciulist 
mayor.  C.  H.  Coulter,  of  Brockton,  was  also  elected. 

In  Chicago,  Mr.  Martin  mentions  the  jtopular  indignation 
aroused  in  connection  with  the  proposed  grant  of  street  fran¬ 
chises.  ami  also  tho  46.000 votes  cast  for  Altgeld  in  the  mayoralty 
contest  last  year,  as  instances  of  the  growth  of  the  Socialistic 
sentiment.  In  Denver,  Milwaukee,  I>cs  Moines,  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  the  majority  of  voters  have  shown  a  strong  leaning  toward 
municipal  ownership.  In  New  York,  the  ngitation  for  public 
ownership  of  tho  rupid  transit  tunnel,  tho  unsuccessful,  yet  em¬ 
phasized  a  great  body  of  Socialistic  opinion. 

Boston  is  cited  as  the  most  striking  example  of  all.  anil 
Mayor  Quincy,  in  Mr.  Martin's  estimation,  is  one  of  the  ablest 


of  American  administrators  The  municipal  printing-plant.  the 
municipal  department  of  electrical  construction,  the  open-air 
baths,  the  public  parks,  the  free  concerts  and  picnic  excursions, 
and  the  municipal  boys*  camp,  are  all  successful  examples  of  his 
progressive  policy. 

Mr.  Martin  thus  attempts  to  harmonize  the  persistence  of 
municipal  corruption  and  the  movement  toward  municipal  own¬ 
ership  : 

"The  two  facts,  grave  official  corruption  and  a  marked  trend 
toward  municipal  Socialism,  which  I  have  shown  to  distinguish 
American  cities,  will  appear  to  the  British  citizen  to  lx.-  mutually 
exclusive.  Representatives  and  officials  who  are  financially 
clean  he  considers  essential  to  extended  city  operations.  First 
honesty,  then  larger  business,  appears  to  be  the  proper  order. 
Rut  that  order  is  impossible  in  the  States,  because  the  privntc 
corporations  uhich  control  the  city  services  are  a  prime  cause  of 
the  corruption . 

“  Public  ownership  offers  less  temptation  to  jobbery  and  scoun- 
drelism  than  the  surrender  of  public  services  to  private  corpora¬ 
tions.  The  alternative  is  not  between  honesty  with  private  en¬ 
terprise  and  dishonesty  with  public  ownership,  but  between 
periodica!  and  gigantic  frauds  along  with  the  surrender  of  city 
pro|ierty  and  the  retention  of  valuable  rights  at  the  risk  of  con¬ 
stant  petty  peculation.  Neither  policy  offers  ideal  conditions, 
but  the  preference  is  nowin  favor  of  the  smaller  thefts.  It  is 
cheaper  for  the  city  to  lose  small  sums  nnnuully  through  the 
selection  of  workmen  for  jsditieal  reasons  than  to  remain  in  the 
grasp  of  private  corporations  who  can  levy  exorbitant  charges." 

The  Chicago  Evening  Pott,  however,  considers  Mr.  Martin's 
logic  very  “bizarre". 

"His  argument  is  not  convincing;  it  1*  not  even  plausible. 
The  corporal  urns  arc  not  the  prime  cause  of  corruption,  for  the 
sufficient  reason  that  they  can  not  corrupt  men  of  real  character 
and  integrity.  They  brilx*  those  who  are  bribable,  who  go  into 
public  life  to  fill  their  pockets  with  illicit  gains,  not  to  serve  their 
fellows.  To  say  or  imply  that  private  corporations  can  corrupt 
any  man.  no  matter  how  upright  he  may  lie  when  entering  pub¬ 
lic  life,  is  to  lilwl  American  citizenship  and  contradict  our  cxjh.'- 
ricncc.  With  honest  and  intelligent  men  in  office  the  franchise* 
gra!»bers  arc  powerless  for  evil ;  they  havo  to  do  equity  and  to  lx* 
satisfied  with  equity  from  the  city.  It  is  preposterous  to  assert 
that  wc  can  not  elect  trustworthy  and  faithful  men.  and  upon 
this  the  whole  case  for  municipal  Socialism  ns  the  only  alterna¬ 
tive  to  corrupt  alliances  with  franchise-grabbers  is  founded.  ’ 

The  London  Spe.tator,  voicing  English  sentiment,  takes  a 
similar  view  when  it  says: 

"The  root  of  municipal  corruption  is  really  the  indifference  on 
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the  part  of  the  citizens  which  makes  corruption  cease  to  be  secret 
and  become  shameless.  ...  Is  it  possible  to  convince  the  people 
of  the  United  States  that  the  true  remedy  is  a  higher  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  honesty  by  the  individual  citizen? " 


RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE 
COMMISSION. 

HE  first  half  of  the  Philippine  Commission's  report,  signed 
by  Jacob  (l.  Schurman,  president.  George  Dewey.  Charles 
Deuby,  and  Dean  C.  Worcester,  which  has  just  been  made  pub¬ 
lic,  contains,  among  other  things,  the  plan  of  government  which 
the  Commission  thinks  best  suited  to  the  need  und  ability  of  the 
Filipinos.  The  islands  need  the  protection  of  the  United  States, 
thinks  the  Commission;  but  not  in  "the  chimerical  scheme  of 
protection  cherished  by  AguinaUlo."  under  which  the  insurgent 
leaders  should  enjoy  all  the  powers  of  an  independent,  sovereign 
government,  and  the  Americans  should  assume  all  obligations  to 
foreign  nations  for  their  good  use  of  those  powers— a  situation 
which  tho  Commission  speaks  of  as  "impossible.'*  The  Com¬ 
mission  would  huvo  the  islands  absolutely  under  American  con¬ 
trol,  but  would  give  them  n  very  lilx-rul  form  of  government. 
From  tho  New  York  Sun  (which  devote*  n  page  to  a  condensed 
summary  of  tho  report  in  its  issue  of  February  3),  we  quote  the 
following  sketch  of  tho  Commission's  plan : 

"Tho  Commission  discusses  at  great  length  different  proposi¬ 
tions  for  a  government  of  the  islands,  and  calls  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  tho  question  whether  or  not  the  Philippine  possession* 
shall  lw  ono  commonwealth  or  a  confederation.  They  announce 
their  unqualified  op|*>sition  to  tho  formation  of  a  confederation 
and  recommend  a  complete  territorial  government  with  a  governor 
appointed  by  the  President  of  tho  United  States.  Tho  report 
names  as  two  fundamental  principles  of  n  successful  financial 
administration  that  the  islands*  finances  must  lie  managed  not 
for  the  advantage  of  the  sovereign  power,  but  for  tho  benefit  of 
the  peoplo  of  tho  islands,  and  that  tho  islands  themselves  must  Ik? 
made  self-supporting.  Tho  report  in  its  plan  of  government  says  ■ 

"That  it  will  Ihj  safe  and  expedient  ami  desirable  to  grant  to 
the  Inhabitants  of  tho  archipelago  a  largo  measure  of  home  rule 
in  local  affairs.  Their  towns  should  enjoy  substantially  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  town*  in  one  of  the  Terri- 
lories  of  the  United  States.  As  tothc  provinces,  the  Commission 
is  of  tho  opinion  that  they  should  be  turned  into  counties  and 
vested  with  substantially  tho  same  functions  as  those  enjoyed 
in  a  county  in  one  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States.  This 
system  might  bo  applied  to  Luzon  and  the  Visayan  Islands  at 
once;  with  some  exceptions,  tho  inconsiderable,  in  the  mountain 
regions,  and  n  beginning  might  also  be  made  on  the  coast  of 
Mindanao;  while  the  Sulu  archipelago,  calling  for  special  ar¬ 
rangement  with  the  Sultan,  need  not  l»o  considered  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  It  is.  of  course,  intended  that  tho  Filipinos  themselves 
shall,  subject  to  the  general  laws,  which  may  lie  enacted  in  this 
regard,  manage  their  own  town  and  county  affairs  by  the  agency 
of  their  own  officers,  whom  they  themselves  elect,  with  no  con¬ 
tribution  to  this  work  from  American  officials,  except  whnt  is  im¬ 
plied  in  the  Philippine  conception  of  intervention  and  control  on 
the  part  of  the  central  government  at  Manila. 

"  Tho  suffrage  should  lie  restricted  by  educational  or  property 
qualifications,  or  perhaps  even  both.  The  system  will  necessi¬ 
tate  a  small  laxly  of  American  officials  of  great  ability  and  integ¬ 
rity.  and  of  much  patience  and  tact  in  dealing  with  other  races. 
They  may  be  called  advisers,  residents,  or  commissioners.  One 
such  commissioner  for  every  350.000  natives  should  suffice.  It 
would  be  tho  duty  of  the  commissioners  to  make  regular  reports 
of  their  work  to  some  department  of  the  Government  at  Manila, 
presumably  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Their  main  function 
would  be  to  advise  the  county  and  town  officials  in  the  proper 
discharge  of  their  duties.  In  watching  the  collection  of  local 
revenue  and  controlling  its  expenditure,  the  commissioners  would 
find  the  most  important  portion  of  their  duties." 

Other  recommendations  of  the  Commission  may  be  condensed 
from  The  Sun's  report  as  follows: 

It  will  be  safe  and  desirable  to  extend  to  the  Filipinos  larger 


liberties  of  self-government  than  Jefferson  approved  of  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Louisiana  The  Filipinos  should  be  permitted  to 
elect  at  least  the  members  of  the  lower  branch  of  the  territorial 
legislature;  half  of  the  members  of  the  upper  branch  might  be 
chosen  by  the  natives,  and  the  other  half  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  The  governor-general  should  have  a 
qualified  veto  power,  and  the  right  to  suspend  u  law  for  a  year  if 
passed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  over  his  veto.  This  plan  of  govern¬ 
ment  would  Ik:  a  territorial  government  of  the  first  class,  and  this 
is  what  the  Commission  earnestly  recommends. 

The  Commission  maintains,  in  a  legal  argument,  that  the 
power  of  Congress  over  the  islands  is  unlimited. 

No  American  should  l*e  appointed  to  any  office  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  f<*r  which  a  reasonably  qualified  Filipino  can  possibly  lx* 
secured.  The  merit  system  must  lx-  adopted  and  lived  up  to ; 
the  spoils  system  would  prove  absolutely  fatal.  Of  the  American 
officials,  however,  the  higher  ones  should  1>c  appointed  by'  the 
President  and  the  lower  transferred  from  the  home  service,  with¬ 
out  examination  in  either  class. 

The  chasm  between  the  economic  and  social  conditions  in  the 
Philippines  and  those  in  the  United  Stales  is  so  great  that  it  will 
be  impracticable  to  apply  tho  same  tariffs,  either  for  customs  or 
internal  revenue. 

In  all  parts  of  Luzon  and  the  Visayan  Islands  where  Ameri¬ 
can  occupation  is  effective,  this  scheme  of  government  should  Ik? 
applied  as  soon  as  ]M>ssiblc.  and  its  operation  should  lx*  extended 
with  tlx*  spread  ‘if  American  control.  We  should  not  wait  for 
the  entire  suppression  of  the  insurrection. 

While  the  people  of  tho  islands  hunger  and  thirst  for  their 
rights  and  liberties,  they  do  not  generally  lielievo  the  islands 
ready  for  independence  now,  nlthothoy  desire  it  ultimately.  The 
general  substitution  throughout  tho  archipelago  of  civil  for  mili¬ 
tary  government,  tho.  of  course,  with  tho  retention  of  a  strong 
military  arm.  would  do  more  than  any  other  single  occurrence 
to  reconcile  tho  Filipinos  to  American  sovereignty. 

Wo  should  maintain  a  permanent  fighting  force  of  ships  on  the 
Asiatic  station,  including  battle-ships  and  armored  cruisers  ;  and 
it  is  «.f  prime  importance  to  have  a  naval  station  of  tho  first  class, 
with  the  bc«t  docking  and  coaling  facilities,  in  or  near  Manila  Hoy. 

Great  antagonism  exist*  between  tho  Filipino*  and  the  friars. 
The  question  of  title  to  the  property  claimed  by  tho  religious 
order*  must  Ik*  left  to  the  courts.  Possibly  this  property  might 
l*c  divided  into  small  parcels  and  sold— a  thing  which  is  very 
greatly  desired. 

No  legislation  on  the  currency  question  is  needed  at  present, 
except  to  establish  a  bank  or  banks. 

A  statement  by  Admiral  Dewey  denying  that  he  ever  promised 
Aguinaldo  that  the  I'hilippines  would  lx  given  their  independ¬ 
ence  hv  the  United  States  is  embodied  in  the  report.  Senator 
Lodge  read  in  the  Senate  on  Wednesday  of  last  week  a  letter 
from  the  admiral  in  which  lie  said  : 

"The  statement  of  Emilio  Aguinaldo,  ns  recently  published  in 
the  Springfield  Republican,  so  far  ns  it  relates  to  me,  is  a  tissue 
•»f  falsehood*.  I  never  promised,  directly  or  indirectly,  inde¬ 
pendence  f<»r  the  Filipino*.  I  never  treated  him  as  nn  ally,  ex¬ 
cept  to  make  use  of  him  and  the  soldiers  to  assist  mo  in  my  oper¬ 
ation*  against  the  Spaniards.  IIo  never  alluded  to  the  word 
independence  in  nnv  conversation  with  me  or  my  officers.  The 
statement  that  I  received  him  with  military  honors  or  saluted 
the  so-called  Filipino  flag  is  absolutely  false.” 

The  New  York  Times  says  of  this;  "Admiral  Dewey  bus  ruth¬ 
lessly  destroyed  one  of  the  foundation  stones  of  the  anti-imperial¬ 
ist  temple  of  falsehood  and  delusion."  The  Springfield  Repub¬ 
lican  quotes  the  admiral's  letter  and  say*: 

"The  country  i*  glad  to  hear  from  him.  and  there  will  lx-  a 
desire  to  have  him  take  up  Aguinaldo  point  by  point,  nml  set 
forth  his  side  with  nn  equal  fulness  and  particularity.  Assertion 
and  reply  will  become  a  part  of  history,  valuable  now  and  for  the 
use  of  the  historian  of  the  future.  Calm  statement  and  the  full 
record  have  got  to  take  the  place  of  violent  denunciation  and  con¬ 
cealment.  The  people  want  the  facts  and  all  of  them.” 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  re¬ 
ports  that  the  President  has  decided  to  replace  the  military  gov¬ 
ernment  under  General  Otis  by  a  purely  civil  administration. 
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modeled  on  the  Commission’s  plan,  as  soon  as  the  right  men  can 
be  found,  without  waiting  for  the  action  of  Congress.  The  cor¬ 
respondent  adds  that  Governor  Roosevelt  and  President  Schur- 
man  have  declined  the  management  of  this  task,  and  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Grant  is  being  favorably  considered. 


COROLLARIES  OF  EXPANSION-I.  THE  NIC¬ 
ARAGUA  CANAL. 

CANAL  across  the  American  isthmus,  a  cable  across  the 
Pacific,  government  aid  for  a  great  American  merchant 
marine,  and  a  groat  navy  to  protect  them  all,  are  being  discussed 
by  the  American  press  as  probable  facts  of  the  near  future.  The 
Administration,  so  Mr.  Charles  A.  Conant,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Comment,  says,  has  de¬ 
cided  on  an  "aggressive  policy"  which  will  include  the  above- 
named  "measures  for  stimulating  American  commerce."  Hawaii, 
the  Philippines,  and  our  growing  Chinese  trade  are  themselves 
looked  upon  by  the  expansionist  press  as  unanswerable  argu¬ 
ments  for  thexo  expansive  ami  expensive  ventures. 

As  for  the  building  of  a  canal  across  "the  neck  of  America" 
somewhere,  few,  if  any,  newspapers  opposo  it;  moat  of  them 
favor  it  heartily.  Most  enthusiastic  of  ull  are  the  Pacific-coast 
press.  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  for  example,  says  that  the 
canal  will  "mako  possible  a  great  revolution  in  our  industries, 
and  transform  an  energetic  agricultural  and  mining  community 
into  a  still  moro  energetic  and  far  more  thriving  manufacturing 
and  commercial  community.  .  .  .  Tho  canal  will  benefit  the 
world,  but  it  will  revolutionise  California."  Serious  question¬ 
ings  are  heard,  however,  ns  to  which  route  is  better,  the  Nicara¬ 
gua  or  tho  Panama ;  ns  to  whether  Congress  should  decide  now 
or  wait  for  tho  report  of  tho  Walker  commission,  and  as  to 
whether  tho  United  States  should  hold  tho  canal  under  its  own 
military  nnd  commercial  control,  or  givo  equal  rights  in  tho  canal 
to  all  nutions.  Grent  Britain,  tho  despatches  say,  hns  ngreed  to 
a  modification  of  tho  Clayton-Hulwcr  treaty,  by  which  she  prac¬ 
tically  gives  up  tho  claim  to  a  dual  control  of  tho  Nicaragua 
canal.  Bills  have  been  favorably  reported  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  looking  toward  tho  early  construction  of  a  canal  across 
Nicaragua ;  and  a  canvass  of  tho  Congressmen  by  tho  New  York 
Iferahr s  Washington  staff  indicates  that  a  measure  will  be 
adopted  authorising  tho  President  to  expend  $i.*o,ono.ono  or 
moro  to  construct,  as  tho  Hepburn  bill  says,  "from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  or  Caribbean  Sea  to  tho  Pacific  Ocean  a  canal  of  suffi¬ 
cient  capacity  and  depth  for  vessels  of  the  largest  tonnago  and 
greatest  depth  now  in  use."  to  make  adequato  harbors  at  tho 
terminals,  nnd  to  build  "such  fortifications  for  defenso  as  will  be 
required  for  tho  safety  nnd  protection  of  tho  said  canal  nnd  har¬ 
bors."  Mr.  Hepburn,  who  is  chairman  of  tho  House  Committee 
on  interstate  nnd  foreign  commerce,  says  in  an  article  in  The 
Independent  that  he  favors  tho  Nicaragua  route  nnd  believes 
that  the  canal  "should  be  constructed  and  owned  by  the  United 
States  with  tho  right  nnd  power  to  defend  it"  American  ships, 
he  6ays,  should  be  favored  in  the  matter  of  tolls,  so  that  "the 
canal  would  thus  serve  ns  a  sort  of  subsidy  to  promote  ship¬ 
building  in  tho  United  States."  Mr.  Morgan,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  committee  on  intcroceanic  canals,  agrees  with  Mr.  Hep¬ 
burn  on  the  superiority  of  the  Nicaragua  route,  not  only  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  greater  case  of  construction  (a  point  disputed  by 
the  Panama  advocates),  but  because  it  is  a  route  nearer  the 
United  States.  If  wo  should  adopt  the  Panama  route.  Senator 
Morgan  argues,  and  some  other  nation  should  build  a  canal 
across  Nicaragua,  tho  other  nation  "would  cut  our  line  of  com¬ 
munication  on  both  sides  of  the  isthmus  with  a  shorter  line  to 
our  coasts,  and,  in  the  military  sense,  would  interpose  between 
us  and  our  base  of  operations." 


Some  papers  point  out  that  the  Walker  commission  has  only 
just  started  for  Central  America  for  the  very  purpose  of  examin¬ 
ing  the  two  routes  and  reporting  which  is  the  more  practicable. 
Our  present  knowledge  of  the  two  routes  is  inadequate,  says  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  and  "it  is  the  duty  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  defer  action  until  the  present  commission  makes  its  re¬ 
port.  covering  the  whole  question."  "The  delay  is  a  matter  of 
small  consequence,"  says  the  same  j>aj>er.  "and  the  information 
that  the  forthcoming  report  will  afford  may  easily  be  worth  many 
million  dollars  to  the  country."  Representative  Moody,  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  said  to  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Poet  a  few  days  ago  that  it  might  be  well  to  con¬ 
sider  Nicaragua’s  treaties  with  other  nations  before  pushing 
aheud  so  fast.  "It  reminds  me  much,"  he  said,  "of  proposing 
to  build  a  house  on  another  man’s  land  before  finding  out 
whether  you  can  buy  it  or  not,  and  at  a  time  when  four  or  five 
other  fellows  think  they  own  mortgages  on  the  property."  Sev¬ 
eral  papers  believe  the  Panama  route  to  bo  tho  better  one.  SayH 
the  Springfield  Republican : 

"All  information  at  hand  tends  to  raise  presumptions  in  favor 
of  the  Panama  canal.  It  is  two  fifths  finished,  according  to  re¬ 
port.  It  is  open  to  navigation  twelve  miles  inland  on  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  side  and  four  miles  inland  on  tho  Pacific  side.  Thousands 
of  men  are  now  at  work  on  the  chunncl  where  it  is  to  pass  through 
the  continental  divide  and  whero  the  watersof  the  Chugres  River 
are  to  bo  turned  into  an  interior  lake,  and  the  pluns  of  the  new 
French  company  for  the  completion  of  the  work  have  been  pro¬ 
nounced  sound  and  practicable  by  prominent  American  engineers. 

"But  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  would  be  a  strange  proceed¬ 
ing  for  Congress  to  go  ahead  with  tho  Nicaragua  project  before 
its  own  instructed  commission  has  had  time  to  rejxirt  on  the  situ¬ 
ation  at  Panama  and  tho  comparative  merits  of  thut  route.” 

The  Chicago  Times-Herald  and  the  Boston  Transcript  ex¬ 
press  similar  views,  tho  latter  pa|>cr  adding : 

"For  Congress  to  continue  to  act  along  its  present  proposed 
lines  will  be  the  height  of  national  stultification,  for  it  will  do  so 
not  only  without  the  information  which  it  hns  authorised  an  ex¬ 
pensive  commission  to  seek  and  lay  before  it,  but  also  in  the  faco 
of  opposing  testimony  furnished  by  some  of  tho  most  famous  nnd 
expert  engineers  in  the  world.  As  the  situation  now  stands  it  is 
one  of  the  crasicst  schemes  that  has  como  before  the  country  for 
many  a  day." 

Albert  Shaw,  however,  says  in  The  Review  of  Reviews  : 

"The  reopening  of  tho  Panama  question  nnd  the  endeavor  to 
stimulate  American  interest  in  Pnnania  arc  simply  part  of  the 
program  of  opposition  to  any  canal  whatsoever.  If  the  United 
States  should  be  led  by  these  influences  to  the  point  of  a  decision 
in  favor  of  Panama,  forthwith  wo  should  see  very  much  the  same 
combination  of  interests  suddenly  swing  around  to  an  agitation 
in  favor  of  Nicaragua — all  fortho  purpose  of  gaining  two  or  three 
moro  years.  Thcso  interests  would  for  tho  most  part  keep  them¬ 
selves  concealed,  as  in  years  past  and  gone.  If  there  has  never 
been  so  favorable  a  time  in  the  past  for  decisive  action  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  the  Nicaragua  canal,  it  is  equally  true 
that  there  is  likely  never  to  come  again  in  the  future  an  opportu¬ 
nity  equally  advantageous." 

If  Congress  adopts  and  the  President  approves  the  Nicaragua 
route,  with  American  military  and  commercial  control,  as  now 
seems  likely,  some  complications  may  arise.  Both  Great  Britain 
and  Germany,  according  to  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Chicago  Times-I/era/d,  "have  formally  served  notice  that  they 
will  protest  against  fortification  of  the  Nicaragua  canal  if  that 
waterway  be  constructed  by  the  American  Government."  Many 
papers,  however,  think  that  Germany  and  England  have  no 
rights  in  the  case.  Even  before  England  relinquished  her  claim 
to  dual  control  of  the  Nicaragua  canal,  which  was  provided  for 
in  the  old  Clayton-Bnlwer  treaty,  a  considerable  part  of  the  press 
declared  their  belief  that  the  treaty  was  void. 

The  Clayton- Bui  war  treaty  between  the  United  States  nnd 
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England,  frame*!  in  1S50.  provided  that  neither  government  "will 
ever  maintain  or  obtain  for  itself  any  exclusive  control  ~  over  a 
ship  canal  across  Nicaragua,  or  erect  any  fortifications,  "or  oc¬ 
cupy,  or  fortify,  or  colonize,  or  assume  or  exercise  any  dominion 
over  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the  Mosquito  coast,  or  any  part  of 
Central  America."  England,  however,  after  the  beginning  of 
our  Civil  War.  transformed  a  wood-cutting  settlement  in  Hon¬ 
duras  into  a  crown  colony.  Secretary  of  State  Frclinghuysen. 
of  President  Arthur's  Cabinet,  maintained  that  thi'  violated  the 
treaty  and  made  it  voidable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  State', 
and  he  so  informed  the  British  Government.  Some  of  the  British 
press  have  lately  shown  a  disposition  to  regard  our  preparations 
for  building  the  Nicaragua  canal  independently  as  an  unfriendly 
act:  but  the  British  Government's  abandonment  of  the  old 
treaty  makes  these  objections  groundless.  Great  Britain,  it  ap¬ 
pears.  receives  no  quid  pro  quo  for  her  surrender  of  the  Clayton- 
Bulwcr  claim,  except  what  this  country  may  voluntarily  give 
hereafter.  The  new  treaty,  by  which  the  old  one  is  so  radically 
amended  (but  which  has  not  yet  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate), 
provides  that  the  canal  shall  be  neutral  in  peace  and  war.  The 
New  York  K.ening  Tost  says:  "This  represents  such  a  distinct 
and  enlightened  advance  over  what  Amcrieun  diplomacy  ha' 
hitherto  contended  for  that  Mr.  Hay  is  to  lie  warmly  congratu¬ 
lated  upon  his  success." 

Wo  could  not  admit  England  into  partnership  in  the  control  of 
the  canal,  thinks  the  Chicago  Times-Heraht,  "without  discrimi¬ 
nating  m  favor  of  Great  Britain  ugainst  all  Europe";  and  by 
doing  away  with  this  provision  wo  "put  all  on  an  equal  footing 
and  present  an  impregnable  front  to  all  “  As  for  the  objections 
that  may  be  raised  by  the  other  powers,  the  Detroit  Tribune 
says: 


in  wartime.  Sa>>  The  Record:  “It  is  a  matter  of  compar¬ 
atively  little  consequence  to  us  that  an  enemy  could  use  the 
neutral  canal  also,  on  like  terms  with  ourselves.  Whereas,  if 
an  enemy  were  privileged  to  destroy  the  canal  if  he  could,  or 
to  prevent  its  use  in  any  of  the  ways  known  to  modern  warfare, 
we  might  be  very  seriously  inconvenienced."  The  F'hiludelphia 
Times  says.  “A  ship  canal  would  have  to  be  neutral  or 
nothing.  While  it  would  be  always  possible  to  stop  it  against 
an  enemy,  an  enemy,  with  any  naval  force  at  all.  could  also 
Mop  it  against  us  "  Commerce,  too.  thinks  the  Minneapolis 
/r.'bnne.  should  find  no  discrimination  there.  The  "open-door  “ 
policy,  it  says,  “is  the  broad-gage,  liberal  policy,  und  wc  should 
hate  to  sec  our  Government  attempt  to  enforce  anything  else." 
"Wc  should  let  the  world  know,"  says  Ike  Independent,  "that 
our  canal  will  be  open  to  the  ships  of  nil  nations  on  equal  terms." 
The  Philadelphia  Mannjaeturer  takes  a  similar  view.  It  says: 

"The  utter  folly  of  mixing  polities  and  business  ought  to  be 
fully  undei>t«->d.  To  run  an  interoccanic  canal  of  this  sort  as  a 
kind  of  closed  sea  in  an  altogether  ini  practicable  plan  and  should 
receive  n-body  s  commendation.  The  Central  American  canal 
should  lie  conducted  on  business  principles,  like  the  Jsuez  canal. 
It  'hould  be  neutral  territory  free  to  all  comers  who  will  pay  for 
pa"ing  through  it.  American  ships.  English  ships,  und  German 
ship'  should  enjoy  identically  the  same  privileges.  The  uid 
which  the  United  Stub'  Government  gives  to  the  enterprise 
should  Ik-  the  kind  of  aid  England  gives  to  the  Suez  canal. 
Such  a  business-like  investment  would  make  mqnvy  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  at  tlw  some  time  that  It  conferred  great  benefits  u|ion 
American  trade." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF. 


Tin:  Montana  sennlorsbipnppeara 
to  prrurnt  another  instance  of  ovtr- 
capital  oat  Ion.  —  The  Detroit  Rem. 


1*05*1 11  l.V  Mr.  Bryan  will  “give  up 
•liver  “  as  tho  Gold  Democrats  com¬ 
mand.  but  evidently  not  more  than 
a  dollar  or  t  wo  ut  a  time. — The  AVw 
York  and  Express. 


li  st  n*  affair*  to  Vcneruela  continue  noitnal.  Tho  usual  revolution  Is  in 
pr.*rr»» -  The  lluUdetptu*  txJger. 

Tin  xun  brhmd  the  man  Is  also  an  important  (actor  in  tho  Kentucky  cn- 
gag.nwuts.—  Ike  item  film  L.mmereial- Appeal 

Wot  i  n  it  not  be  appropriate  to  rcvhristi-u  tha  Tugalu  Klvcr  and  call  ll 
Bullet  Bun  *-0  c/  Vke  .Yew  York  Sun. 

Ml  Kentmkv  needs  >s  a  few  kopjes  and  some  artillery  to  bo  proper  ob- 
j«-»  t  l»t  inditMi  of  sympathy. —  The  ll’a dun f ten  Star. 

Till  muth-advertise.l  ••  antl-pum  Hire  "  compounds  should  find  n  ready 
sale  among  Kentucky  politicians.—  the  Haltimore  Ameruan. 

WHAT  must  be  the  reflections  of  I»r.  Jameson  when  he  thinks  that  h« 
one*  tried  to  conquer  tho  Boers  with  yo  men  The  Chicago  Record. 

MtMK  IIa'v  c  declares  that  McKinley’s  reelectlon  is  so  certain  that  ho 
needs  money  to  start  the  campaign  immediately.—  The  Chicago  Record. 

!■  appalling  to  speculate  on  what  would  happen  if  forty  million  H<hra 
were  matched  against  a  quarter  of  a  million  Knglishmca.— The  .Yew  York 

World. 


CovsciENCr  appears  to  have  been 
a  valuable  asset  in  tho  late  legisla¬ 
ture  of  Montana.  The  more  a  mem. 
ber  had  tho  more  he  could  get  for 
ll—  The  Mtadetpkia  Ledger. 


SV5PICIOUB.— "More  Irish  prison¬ 
ers,”  said  the  general  to  Krllger. 
•This  may  bo  on  English  ruse  to 
gain  control  of  the  government,” 
sighed  the  wily  Com  Paul.- Air* 

Mas.  Smyth  (looking  up  from  her 
paper):  "What  doe*  it  mean  in  the 
Washington  news  when  it  speaks 
of  ’she  lower  House!”’  Mr. 
Smyth:  “That  means  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Senate  la 
higher."  Mrs.  Smyth  :  “  How  i*  it 
higher  ?  Do  you  mean  that  it  costs 
more  to  get  there/ "-‘The  t'hUadel- 
phis  Record. 


foe  alike. even 


CURRENT  CARTOONS. 


"Tho  United  States  ut  thin  late  day  arc  surely  big  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  do  things  without  tho  suggestion,  much  less 
the  dictation,  of  outsiders.  Wc  have  sturted  on  a  career  of  ex- 
patiNion  from  which  it  seems  there  will  Itu  no  withdrawal,  os 
there  seems  no  valid  reason  why  there  should  be.  But  if  we 
are  to  heed  tho  cries  of  other  countries  when  v*mc  action  that  we 
contemplate  -even  before  we  put  it  into  effect— causes  them  dis¬ 
pleasure.  we  had  better  withdraw  into  our  shell  at  once  and  be¬ 
come  a  picayune  people,  to  be  tho  perennial  laughing-stock  of  the 
transoceanic  world." 


Not  a  few  puper*  heartily  indorse  tho  “open-door"  policy  for 
the  canal.  The  Chicago  Record  thinks  it  should  be  open  to 

friend  and 


I  HE  -SEW  COLOSSI!'  OF  KOAbS. 

—  The  Minneapolis  Journal. 


A  HIGHLY  I’SCMFORTAM-E  rt-ATfOKM. 

—The  .Vex  York  Tritune. 
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LETTERS  AND  ART. 


A  FAMOUS  JAPANESE  ANTHOLOGY. 

VIEWED  in  its  relation  to  the  world's  literature.  Japanese 
poetry  is  individual  and  unique.  Itarose  in  a  prehistoric 
age,  and  at  a  period  still  long  anterior  to  the  beginnings  of  au¬ 
thentic  history  its  peculiar  form  and  spirit  had  already  become 
crystallized,  alt  ho  the  climax  of  its  excellence  was  not  reached 
until  about  a  thousand  years  ago.  One  is  carried  back  by  it. 
therefore,  into  a  singular  and  isolated  literary  realm,  as  rare  and 
piquant  in  the  world  of  letters  as  is  the  Island  Empire  in  the 
world  of  nations.  The  most  characteristic  representative  of  Ja¬ 
panese  poetry  is  a  collection  known  as  the  "  Hyakunin  isshu,  '  a 
sort  of  Japanese  "Golden  Treasury  of  the  Best  Songs  and  Lyrics.  “ 
corresponding  iu  sonic  respects  to  the  famous  English  collection 
of  Palgrnvu,  tho  antedating  it  by  eight  hundred  years.  In  a  pa¬ 
per  rend  by  Prof.  Clay  MacCltulcy  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  at  Tokyo  and  reproduced  in  The  Japan  Weekly 
Mail  (December  i6».  the  following  account  of  this  anthology  of 
Japanese  poetry  is  given  : 

"Just  by  whom,  and  how,  the  '  Hyakunin-isshO  *  came  to  be 
gathered  is  no  longer  known.  Certainly,  in  its  present  form  its 
editorship  is  doubtful.  The  author  of  the  *  Dai-Xihonshi '  (*  His¬ 
tory  of  Great  Japan*)  was  satisfied,  upon  the  authority  «»f  the 
'Meigetsuki'  (‘  Records  of  Brilliant  Months’)  that  the  collection 
was  made  by  Tcikukyo.  whose  family  name  was  Fujiwara  no 
Sadaio.  Sadaic  held  high  office.  lie  was  an  imperial  vice-coun¬ 
selor  prior  to.  and  under,  the  reign  of  the  Em]>vror  Shi  jo  tujj- 
1243  A. I*.) . 

"Now,  taking  these  'Single  Songs  of  a  Hundred  Poets'  as  a 
whole,  tho  render  will  find  that,  broadly  judged,  they  can  be 
gathered,  in  accordance  with  their  subject-matter,  into  three 
groups.  Let  us  name  these  groups  1,  Mature,  or  contempla¬ 
tion  and  description  of  scenes  in  the  outer  world  :  2.  Sentiment, 
or  missis  associated  with  tho  milder  human  emotions,  such  as 
melancholy,  pensiveness,  regret,  sympathy,  contentment,  grati¬ 
tude,  friendship,  filial  love,  loyalty,  and  the  like ;  3.  A  third 
group  Iwlonging  to  the  dccjier  ranges  of  emotion,  hut  distinctive 
enough  to  bo  regarded  separative,  is  composed  of  th<*c  poems 
which  arc  outbursts  of  the  passion  love.  Love  poems  are  in  a 
higher  degree  characteristic  of  Japanese  ns  of  all  other  jswtry. 
In  this  collection,  forty-six  of  the  tanka,  nearly  half  of  the  songs, 
have  for  their  motive  somo  phase  of  this  great  human  passion. 
Twenty-nine  of  the  tanka  arc  given  to  the  more  ordinary  senti¬ 
ments.  and  twenty-six  to  the  scenes  of  nuturc.  It  will  be  well, 
however,  in  reading  all  these  songs  to  remember  that  they  need 
not  l>o  taken  as  transcripts  of  |>crsonal  experiences.  Mott  of 
them  wero  creations  for  use  in  poetical  contests  and  as  exhibits 
of  urtistic  skill." 

Professor  MacAuley  gives  specimen  verses  from  the  several 
divisions  of  the  book.  Speaking  of  the  poems  on  love  he  says: 

“  Tanka  thirteen  tells  of  love  perfected.  The  poet  uses  the 
figure  of  a  mountain  rill  becoming  a  full,  serene  river: 

From  Tsukuba’*  peak 
Falling  water*  have  become 
Minn's  at  ill,  (all  flow. 

So.  m  v  love  ha*  grown  to  be  >— 
bike  the  river's  quiet  deep*. 

In  tanka  sixteen,  by  means  of  two  word  plays— one  upon  the 
word  Inuba.  meaning  a  mountain  or  district  to  which  the  p«>ct 
was  going,  and  also  the  phrase  'if  I  go’ ;  the  other  uj>on  the  word 
matin,  meaning  'a  pine-tree.’  and  'to  wait.’  as  one  pining  for 
another  may  wait— an  assurance  of  faithful  love  is  well  given: 

Tho  we  parted  be. 

If  on  Mourn  inatm's  peak 
I  should  hear  the  sound 
Of  the rcr*  growing  there. 

Hack  at  once  I'll  make  my  way. 

In  the  eighteenth  song,  one  of  the  distinctive  devices  of  Japanese 
poetry,  the  '  preface  ’  ar.d  euphonic  '  introductory  word  '  appear. 
In  tho  English  rendering  the  word  ‘gathered’  reproduces  ap¬ 


proximately  this  device.  The  first  two  lines  of  the  stanza  are  to 
be  regarded  as  introductory.  The  theme  is  '  Secret  Love  * : 

Lo!  the  gathered  wave* 

On  the  shore  of  Sutr:  *  bay  ! 

E'en  In  gathered  night. 

When  in  dream*  I  go  to  thee, 

I  mn*t  *hun  the  eye*  of  men. 

I'nconfcssed  love,  that  betray*  itself,  is  the  theme  of  the  fortieth 
song : 

Tho  I  would  conceal. 

In  my  face  It  yet  appears,— 

Sly  fond,  secret  love : 

So  much  that  he  a*k*  of  me 
4  I>oe*  not  something  trouble  you  I' 

I-ove  perplexed  is  pictured  in  the  forty-sixth  song  under  the 
simile  of  a  manner  at  sea.  with  rudder  lost :  , 


These  arc  hut  a  few  of  tho  many  songs  of  which  love,  in  some  of 
its  phases,  is  the  theme. 

"I  will  quote  but  one  more  of  them.  It  is  the  one  written  by 
the  compiler  of  the  ’  Hyakunin-isshO.’  the  poet  Sadaic.  It  is  u 
vivid  picture  of  a  common  scene  on  Awaji  Island,  used  in  simile 
hero  for  the  poet-lover's  impatience  in  waiting: 

Like  the  Milt  tea- weed 
Horning  in  the  evening  calm. 

On  Matsuo's  shore. 

All  my  Iwing  I*  aglow. 

Waiting  one  wli«>  <lom  not  com*. 


THE  STEADY  GROWTH  OF  AMERICAN 

FICTION. 

GLANCE  over  the  literary  history  of  the  past  five  years 
reveals  unmistakably  a  steady  and  gratifying  growth  of 
interest  in  book*  of  American  life  by  American  authors.  The 
Hoatman  (February)  exhibit*  this  in  a  graphic  way  by  the  sta¬ 
tistical  method.  Taking  us  a  ba*i*  the  month  of  December 
(which  for  several  reasons  is  especially  well  adapted  for  purposes 
of  comparison!,  it  gives  lists  of  the  six  most  populnr  books  from 
1895  to  the  present  year.  The  list  for  1895  is  as  follows; 

"Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne.”  by  Ian  Maclnrcn.  "The  Red 
Cockade.” by  Stanley  Wcyman.  " Chronicles  of  Count  Antonio,” 
by  Anthony  Hope.  "Sorrow* of  Satan,”  by  Marie  Corelli.  "The 
Bonnie  Brier  Bush."  by  Ian  Maclaren.  "The  Second  Jungle 
Book."  by  Kudyard  Kipling. 

Here  there  is  neither  American  book  nor  American  author. 

The  year  1S96.  however,  shows  a  little  improvement: 

"  Kate  Carnegie. “  by  lau  Maclaren  (British).  "  King  Noanett,” 
by  F.  J.  Stimson  (American).  "Sentimental  Tommy,"  by  J.  M. 

Barrie  (British).  "Quo  Vadis."  by  H  Sicnkicwicz  (Polish). 

“Seven  Seas."  by  Rudyaril  Kipling  (British).  "The  Damnation 
of  Theron  Ware."  by  Harold  Frederic  (American). 

A  further  increase  of  interest  in  American  lmoks  and  life  is 
observed  in  1S97: 

"Quo  Vadis.”  by  H.  Sienkiewicz  (Polish).  "The  Choir  In¬ 
visible."  by  J.  L.  Allen  (American).  “The  Christian."  by  Hall 
Caine  (British).  "Hugh  Wynne.”  by  S.  Weir  Mitchell  (Ameri¬ 
can:.  " In  Kcdar's  Tents.”  by  H.  S.  Merriman  (British).  "Cap¬ 
tains  Courageous."  by  Rudvard  Kipling  1  British,  but  in  the  main 
on  American  life). 

On  the  record  for  I>ecemher.  half  the  books  are  by  writers 
bora  in  the  Western  hemisphere: 

"The  Day's  Work.”  by  Rudvard  Kipling  (British).  “Tbo 
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Like  ■  mm  sner 
sailing  over  Yura't  strait, 

With  hi*  ruJiler  gone  j 
Whither  o’er  ibo  deep  of  love 
l.ie*  the  goal.  I  do  not  know. 

Struggle  to  conceal  a  love  that  may  not  l>e  shown  to  the  one  be 
loved  i>  admirably  exhibited  in  the  eighty-ninth  tanka,  in  an 
apostrophe  to  self.  The  poet  wrote . 

Life  •  Thou  string  of  gem*! 

If  thou  art  to  end,  break  now. 

Par,  If  vet  I  live. 

AH  I  do  to  hide  mr  love. 

May  at  last  grow  weak  snd  (ml. 
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Battle  of  the  Strong."  by  Gilbert  Parker  (Canadian! .  "Red 
Rock,"  by  T.  X.  Page  (American).  “ Adventures  of  Francois." 
by  S.  Weir  Mitchell  (American!.  "The  Castle  Inn."  by  Stanlcy 
Weynian  (British).  "Roden’s  Corner,"  by  II.  S.  Mcrritnan 
( British). 

But  the  record  for  December,  1*1/9,  is,  as  The  linkman  re¬ 
marks,  "the  crown  and  completion  of  that  Americanism  in  liter¬ 
ature  which  marked  the  year  1899": 

"Janice  Meredith,"  by  Paul  L.  Ford  (American).  "Richard 
Carvel."  by  Winston  Churchill  (American).  ”  When  Knighthood 
Was  in  Flower.  “  by  Caskoden  (American).  "David  Ilarum."  by 
Westcott  (American).  "Via  Crncis, “  by  Crawford  (American). 
"Mr.  I ><iolcy  m  the  Hearts  of  llis  Countrymen."  by  F.  P.  Dunne 
(American) . 

Not  only  is  every  book  in  this  list  by  an  American  author,  but 
in  all  but  two  instances  ("  When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower  "  and 
"Via  Crucis")  the  theme  also  is  American.  Among  the  other 
striking  American  successes  of  the  past  few  months  are  Mrs. 
Burnett’s  "In  Connection  with  the  Dc  Willoughby  Claim."  Mr. 
Booth  Turkington's  "The  Gentleman  from  Indiana."  and  Harold 
Frederic's  "The  Market-Place.”  which,  tho  written  in  London  by 
one  who  had  long  resided  ubroad,  may  be  classed  as  an  Ameri¬ 
can  book. 


RUSKIN  AS  A  REVOLUTIONIST. 

I  N  summing  up  Ruskin  the  man.  it  is  impossible  to  gain  a  full 
*  comprehension  of  his  message  without  an  understanding  of 
his  social  ideals.  The  fashion  is  to  brush  these  lightly  aside  at 
"extravagant”  or  "visionary";  but  whatever  maybe  our  own 
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sumed  by  a  passion  for  art-  This  is  the  keynote  to  his  life.  But 
to  him  the  word  >•>!  always  meant  infinitely  more  than  the  pic¬ 
ture- we  hang  on  <>ur  walls  and  occasionally  go  to  see  in  galleries. 
In  hi-  mind  it  was  simply  a  synonym  for  beauty  in  everything 
that  the  hand  of  man  touches — in  our  cities,  streets,  and  homes. 
From  earliest  boyhood  his  whole  soul  was  in  revolt  against  tho 
sordidness  and  uglmyss  of  the  life  that  he  saw  around  him. 
Looking  at  the  matter  first  of  all  purely  from  the  esthetic  stand¬ 
point.  he  came  to  realize  that  popular  art  is  inevitably  rooted  in 
social  conditions  that  it  is.  in  fact,  simply  the  outward  expres¬ 
sion  of  social  ideals.  He  loved  to  look  hack  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
with  their  glorious  architecture  and  their  multitudinous  urt- 
prwlucts  from  the  hands  of  unknown  workmen.  This,  he  said, 
showed  the  re-ult  of  simple  and  wholesome  lives  of  fellowship 
inspired  by  devotion  to  the  common  weal  and  to  noble  relig¬ 
ious  ideals.  In  the  sordid  city  streets  of  to-day,  on  the  other 
hand  he  saw  simply  the  expression  of  a  selfish  commercial¬ 
ism. 

"We  can  trace  the  current  of  Ruskin's  revolutionary  social 
thought  in  all  his  writings.  Wo  sec  it  plainly  in  such  liooks  ns 
'Sesame  and  Lilies.'  'The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive,'  and  ‘Time  and 
Tide  '  We  -re  it  even  more  unmistakably  in  those  four  essays 
on  political  economy  which  he  called  '  Unto  this  Lust.'  Finnlly, 
it  hursts  the  floodgates  in  that  fervid  scries  of  '  letters  to  work¬ 
ingmen  '  entitled  '  Kora  Clavigcra  '—almost  the  last  of  Ruskin's 
writing*. 

•••I’nio  this  Last  ‘  wai  contributed  nearly  thirty  yearn  ago  to 
The  Cor  ft  hill  Mngaxine,  of  which  Thackeray  was  then  editor. 
After  two  of  the  c-saya  had  appeared,  there  was  such  a  storm  of 
indignation  that  Thackeray  refused  to  print  more.  This  little 
book  was  a  bombshell  thrown  into  tho  camp  of  the  orthodox  and 
conservative  political  economists.  It  attacked  tho  very  basis  on 
which  political  economy  was  supposed  to  rest.  In  'Unto  this 
Lust '  Ruskin  boldly  declared  that  political  economy  was  a 
science  not  of  things,  but  of  men,  and  that  tho  test  of  modern 

society  was  not  its  material  wealth  but 
the  character  of  all  its  men  and  women. 
The  message  of  the  lx»ok  can  be  summed 
up  in  one  sentence  from  it :  'Thoro  is  no 
wealth  but  life.' 

"‘Fors  Clavigcra'  is  perhaps  the  most 
stinging  indictment  of  modern  society 
and  religion  in  English  literature.  In  one 
of  these  letters  Ruskin  exultantly  de¬ 
clares  himself  a  'Communist,  reddest  of 
the  red.'  Tho  following  quotation  is  from 
•Fora': 

"'The  guilty  thieves  of  Europe,  the 
real  sources  of  all  deadly  war  in  it.  are  the 
capitalists— that  is  to  say.  people  who 
live  by  percentages  on  the  lalxir  of  others ; 
instead  of  by  fair  wages  for  their  own.  .  .  . 
All  social  evils  and  religious  errors  arise 
out  of  the  pillage  of  the  laborer  by  the 
idler;  tho  idler  leaving  him  only  enough 
to  live  on  (and  even  that  miserably),  and 
taking  all  the  rest  of  the  produce  of  his 
work  to  spend  in  his  own  luxury  or  in  tho 
toys  with  which  he  beguiles  his  idleness.' 

In  tho  most  deliberate  way  imaginable 
Ruskin  declares  that  the  wealthy  class  of 
to-day  is  essentially  a  parasitic  class : 


THE  LAST  PORTRAIT  OF  JOHX  RCSKIN. 

individual  view  of  society,  we  have  to  recognize  the  important 
influence  which  Ruskin’s  conceptions  of  social  reform  exerted  in 
his  writings  and  life.  In  The  Independent  (February  i).  Mr 
Leonard  D.  Abbott  writes  of  Ruskin  from  the  viewpoint  of  a 
revolutionary.  He  says: 

"Ruskin,  like  his  Socialist  disciple,  William  Moms,  was  con* 


•"We.  of  the  so-called  "educated" 
classes,  who  take  it  upon  us  to  he  the  bet¬ 
ter  and  upper  part  of  the  world,  can  not 
possibly  understand  our  relations  to  the 
rest  better  than  wo  may  where  actuul  life 
may  be  seen  in  front  of  its  Shakespearian 
image,  from  the  stalls  of  a  theater.  I 
never  stand  up  to  rest  myself,  and  look 
round  the  house,  without  renewal  of  won¬ 
der  how  the  crowd  in  the  pit,  the  shilling 
gallery,  allow  us  of  the  boxes  and  stalls  to  keep  our  places  ! 
Think  of  it !  those  fellows  behind  there  have  housed  us  and 
fed  us ;  their  wives  have  washed  our  clothes  and  kept  us  tidy  ; 
they  have  bought  us  the  best  places,  brought  us  through  the 
cold  to  them ;  and  there  they  sit  behind  us.  patiently,  seeing 
and  hearing  what  they  may.  There  they  pack  themselves 
squeezed  and  distant,  behind  our  chairs;  we,  their  elect  toys  and 
I>et  puppets,  oiled  and  varnished  and  incensed,  lounge  in  front 
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placidly,  or.  for  the  greater  part,  wearily  and  sickly  contempla¬ 
tive.’ 

In  order  that  he  may  not  be  misunderstood,  he  dwells  on  the 
point  again  and  again  : 

"'Nearly  every  problem  of  state  policy  and  economy,  as  at 
present  understood  and  practised,  consists  in  s..nie  device  f««r 
persuading  you  iaWers  to  go  an«l  dig  up  dinner  for  us  reflective 
and  esthetical  persons,  who  like  to  -it  still,  and  think  or  admire. 
So  that  when  we  get  to  the  liottom  of  th«  matter  we  find  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  earth  broadly  divided  into  two  great  masses, 
the  peasant  paymasters,  spade  in  hand,  original  and  ini|ierial 
producers  of  turnips;  and,  waiting  on  them  all  round,  a  crowd 
of  polite  persons,  modestly  cx|iectant  of  turnips,  for  some — too 
often  theoretical — service. ' 

"If  we  read  these  statements  detached  from  their  context, 
would  we  not  1>e  j ii st i tied  in  supposing  that  they  came  from 
Socialist  or  anarchist  pamphlets?  Kuskin  was  unquestionably  a 
revolutionist  He  longed  to  see  our  social  system  changed  from 
top  to  bottom.  Ills  ideal  was  almost  identical  with  that  of  a 
Communist  like  William  Morris,  or  an  anarchist  such  ..s  Kropot¬ 
kin.”  _ 

LETTERS  OF  CHARLES  COUNOD. 

HE  letters  of  this  celebrated  composer  to  his  young  friend 
and  disciple,  George  Bizet  (A 'tvttr  «/>  January  l), 

adds  another  name  to  the  long  list  of  distinguished  artists  and 
authors  who  of  late  have  Itccn  revealed  as  never  before  to  their 
admirers  through  the  publication  of  their  intimate  and  confiden¬ 
tial  letters.  These  of  (louiiod  are  ut  once  simple  and  playful, 
wise  and  affectionate ;  they  scintillate  with  wit  and  gaiety,  and 
tevnt  with  luminous  and  profound  reflections.  Like  the  similar 
spontaneous  effusions  of  Balzac.  George  Sand.  Vi-  for  Hugo. 
Alphonse  Dnudet,  Mine.  Michelet,  they  show,  however  it  may  be 
as  to  the  decadence  of  Fiaiu e  as  a  nation,  that  her  gr«  .it  artists 
| mots,  and  men  of  letters  are  remarkable  for  the » lear  comprehen¬ 
sion  and  lofty  devotion  with  which  they  confront  and  pursue  their 
high  vocations.  They  testify  also  to  the  purity  and  elevation 
of  the  domestic  life  of  that  country. 

At  thu  time  the  correspondence  In-gins,  Gounod  was  thirty- 
nine  and  his  young  friend  seventeen.  The  latter,  an  Academy 
student,  was  competing  for  the  great  prize  (thc/r/.i  </«*  Korn*) 
for  the  lies!  musical  composition  of  that  year— 11*56.  "David." 
with  lyrical  scenes  and  three  personages,  was  the  poem  proposed 
to  the  competitors.  This  is  the  theme  of  Gounod's  rir^t  letter, 
which  wo  cite  in  full : 

"Thanks,  dear  child,  for  letting  mo  know  so  promptly  on  what 
subject  your  imagination  will  be  exercised  during  the  next 
twenty  or  twenty-live  days— yes.  indeed,  you  will  have  it  done 
in  time,  perhaps  before  the  time  allotted-- 1  am  sure  of  it'  On 
the  tirst  day,  a  mere  cantata  seems  like  an  opera  in  five  acts,  and 
one  feels  as  if,  working  night  und  day.  he  will  never  get  it  com¬ 
pleted.  I  know  all  alsjut  that,  for  I  have  been  through  it.  and 
yet  1  have  finished  my  work,  and  my  comrades  have  finished 
theirs,  and  the  time  given  was  nil  sufficient  for  our  need  />.> 
not  hurry.  Everything  will  come  at  the  right  moment.  Do  not 
l>e  in  haste  to  adopt  an  idea,  under  the  pretext  that  you  will  not 
perhaps  find  another ;  they  will  press  upon  you  ten  for  one  Hr 
sevtre. 

"  I  am  enchanted  with  your  subject,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  figures  are  ull  characteristic.  Have  courage,  lie  calm  above 
all.  for  precipitation  stifles  everything:  and  if  you  will  take  my 
advice,  do  not  work  at  night  The  mind  is  then  overwrought, 
agitated,  and  this  fever  has  usually  only  one  result— a  discontent 
on  the  following  day  that  will  comj»el  you  to  do  over  the  work  of 
the  night  before.  Adieu." 

The  death  of  his  mother  calls  out  from  Gounod  a  touching  let¬ 
ter.  Mmc.  Gounod,  tenderly  beloved  by  her  son.  as  we  already 
know  from  that  exquisite  book  "Memoires  d'un  Artiste.  "  died  in 
1S5S,  immediately  after  the  appearance  of  one  of  his  operas.  "Lc 
Medecin  Malgrf-  Lui,"  that  crowned  him  at  once  with  the  bright¬ 
est  laurels  which  he  had  yet  won.  Gounod  writes  • 

"  Under  what  sad  circumstances,  dear  friend,  do  I  send  you  the 


news  which  you  demand.  My  poor  mother  is  no  more  !  She  was 
taken  from  me  on  Saturday,  the  sixteenth  of  the  month,  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  very  day  after  the  first  performance 
of  my  new  work. 

“You  know  how  1  adored  my  mother;  it  is  needless  for  me  to 
tell  you  that  I  shall  weep  for  her  all  my  life,  for  she  was  the 
providence  of  my  entire  life.  It  would  have  been  very  sweet  for 
me  to  have  cheered  her  with  this  triumph,  the  most  brilliant  re¬ 
sult  yet  achieved  of  a  career  begun  long  ago  and  pursued  under 
her  eyes  with  the  most  ardent  desire  of  finally  recompensing  that 
existence  so  full  and  so  laborious  to  which  I  owe  the  little  that  I 
am. 

"Ah.  dear  friend  l  render  your  dear  mother  as  happy  as  you 
can.  When  she  is  no  longer  by  your  side,  you  will  dcploro  the 
least  neglect  that  wronged  her  goodness,  and  will  reproach  your¬ 
self  bitterly. 

"I  will  not  sadden  any  longer  your  stay  in  the  beautiful  coun¬ 
try  that  you  will  now  sec  and  love.  You  are  in  the  golden 
age  of  life,  dear  friend,  and  you  know  not  how  vividly  I 
feel  with  you  in  all  your  new  cx|H-rience«l  Enjoy  fully  all  tlmt 
Rome  will  give  you  with  an  incomparable  and  exhaust  less 
abundance." 

Gounod's  love  f««r  Italy,  and  especially  for  Rome,  appears  to 
have  lieen  a  veritable  passion.  It  is  the  keynote  of  a  numlnr  of 
his  letters  to  Bizet,  during  his  two  years'  residence  in  the  Eter¬ 
nal  City,  and  gives  tone  and  color  to  them  all.  On  one  occasion 
he  cries : 

"Admire'  admire  all  that  you  can  :  admiration  is  a  noble  fac¬ 
ulty.  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  vivid  enjoyments 
of  man.  if  not  the  newest  among  them.  To  admire  is  to  expand, 
and  if  Italy  is  capable  of  developing  us  as  she  doe*.  it  is  because 
she  constantly  incites  and  quicken*  the  enthusiasm  that  belongs 
t«»  admiration  How  much  more  one  lives  there  than  elsewhere  ! 
What  pulsations  of  the  he  art,  of  tho  soul,  of  the  intelligence,  in 
the  existence  that  you  an-  now  about  to  lead  '  I  can  talk  to  you 
to-day  in  a  language  that  you  will  comprehend,  and  in  which, 
please  God.  we  will  commune  more  fully  and  clearly  on  your 
return." 


"Rome  is  a  tieing.  It  is  more  than  a  friend,  it  is  a  verity,  pro¬ 
found  and  multiple:  it  is  the  key  of  a  crowd  of  question*,  since 
almost  all  questions  are  summed  up  in  mime  few.  the  good,  tho 
true,  and  the  beautiful;  and  Rome,  withdrawing  you  from  all 
the  meanness  and  pettiness  of  the  real  life,  permit*  you.  isolated 
through  reflection,  to  hover  in  the  grand  domain  of  the  things 
that  urc  eternal.  It  is  this  sentiment,  absolutely  free  from  all 
narrow  preoccupation*,  that  will  constitute  the  most  exquisite 
and  divine  recollection*  that  you  will  preserve,  and  which  wc 
will  reawaken  the  one  in  the  other  when  wo  resume  our  pleasant 
talk*  of  former  day* . 

*’  Work,  think,  open  yon r  soul  to  all  the  grandeurs  that  sur¬ 
round  you.  breathe  them  in  with  full  lungs,  and  believe  always 
in  the  affection  of  your  friend." 

When  ut  last  George  Bizet  bids  good-by  to  Italy,  ho  announces 
that  he  will  make  only  a  rapid  tour  of  Germany  rn  routs  to  his 
native  land  ;  but  his  wise  preceptor  enjoins  him  to  reconsider  his 
determination : 


"  I  art  me  tell  you  this-  after  Italy.  Germany  is  due  ;  that  is  to 
say.  after  the  contemplation,  the  sort  of  beatitude  of  the  intelli¬ 
gence.  the  life  of  reverie  that  Italy  induces,  you  must  withdraw 
into  yourself  and  cultivate,  however  painful  the  effort,  the  soil 
which  Italy  has  sown.  You  will  not  understand  fully  at  present 
the  relation  that  unites  these  two  realms  of  your  being,  for  wc  do 
not  attain  a  clear  consciousness  of  what  goes  on  within  until 
later;  but  that  relation  exists,  and  the  labor  of  which  I  speak 
can  alone  fecundate  the  germs  that  you  will  bring  away  with 
you  from  Rome,  and  which  otherwise  would  remain  absolutely 
sterile. 

"I  have  heard  M.  Ingres  declare.  'There  is  no  art  without 
science.'  This  is  profoundly  true.  Question  Germany  then  be¬ 
fore  quitting  it.  If  she  has  a  message  for  you.  listen;  and.  be¬ 
lieve  me.  before  returning  to  this  horrible  Paris,  teeming  with  all 
sorts  of  distractions  and  dissipations,  it  i*  of  the  first  importance 
that  yon  should  have  acquired  habits  of  work  that  will  becomo 
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a  need  and  a  force  sufficient  to  sustain  the  assaults  of  all  kinds 
to  which  we  are  exposed." 

Later,  when  Bizet  in  his  turn  is  mourning  the  death  of  his 
mother,  in  his  brief  strong  letter  of  condolence.  Gounod  utters 
the  following  fine  apostrophe  in  praise  of  the  sovereign  remedy 
for  all  human  ills: 

"The  most  consoling  of  friends  in  such  periods  of  affliction  is 
work.  That  voice  alone  is  serious  enough  to  address,  and  that 
hand  alone  gentle  enough  to  touch,  alike  the  most  terrible  griefs 
and  the  highest  joys  of  life,  because  that  alone  is  exempt  from 
the  stains  and  imperfections  of  our  ]>oor  humanity.  Avail  your¬ 
self,  as  soon  as  you  can.  of  this  marvelous  and  inexhaustible 
support :  it  will  not  rob  you  of  your  rccollet  lions,  but  will  surely 
eliminate  their  too  poignant  and  cruel  bitterness.  -  Translation 
made  for  Tiie  Literary  Digest. 


A  NEW  THEORY  OF  CENDER  IN  LANCUACE. 

RAMMATICAL  gender  h«ts  always  been  more  or  less  of  a 
stumbling-block  to  the  beginner  in  a  foreign  tongue. 
Why,  for  instance,  uro  the  Teutonic  races  so  perverse  as  to  call 
(able  feminine,  tree  musculin  ,  and,  worse  still,  woman  neuter? 
Or  what  is  the  occult  mental  process  by  which  the  Latin  races 
decide  for  themselves  that  knife  shall  Ik-  masculine,  while  spoon, 
violating  nil  natural  proprieties,  is  made  a  feminine  article? 
Formerly  answer  was  made  that  the  human  mind  naturally  jkt- 
souifios  inanimate  tilings,  und  that  with  the  large  in  bulk  or  the 
activo  in  temperament  wero  naturally  associated  masculine  quali¬ 
ties,  ami  vice  versa.  Thu*  the  sun,  which  is  large  in  the  South¬ 
ern  heavens,  is  masculine  in  Latin  nnd  all  the  Romance  languages 
of  Southern  Euroj»e.  and  the  nw-m  is  feminine;  whereas  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  whoro  the  min  is  less  powerful,  it  i«  feminine, 
while  tho  moon  is  masculine  in  gender. 

This  answer,  however,  appears  less  satisfactory  than  it  once 
did;  nnd  now  Mr.  J.  G.  Fraser  (in  The  Fortnightly  Review , 
January)  comes  forward  with  n  wholly  new  and  certainly  a  stri¬ 
king  theory,  based  on  the  study  of  the  speech  of  certain  South 
American  tribe*.  Among  tho  Arawaks  each  sex  often  lias  a  dif¬ 
ferent  speech — different  not  *o  much  in  the  use  of  distinct  word* 
ns  in  tho  uso  of  different  prefixes  und  terminations.  Ilc  says : 

"  For '  yes  *  the  Arawak  men  sav  tase  or  hese,  the  women  tara 
or  kisseira  ;  for  'certainly  *  tho  men  say  dukesse  or  hedukessi, 
the  women  dukara  or  hedukara.  The  word  ehe,  meaning  ‘  yes.* 
may  be  used  both  by  men  and  women.  For  *  no  *  men  and  women 
alike  »ny  k awake  or  koake.  Tho  men  greet  each  other  with  built 
or  but luai,  ’Aro  you  there?’  to  which  tho  answer  is  daii/i  or 
datlisi,  *1  am  there.’  A  woman,  on  the  other  hand,  is  greeted 
with  bi/iru,  'Aro  you  there?’  to  which  she  answer*, daiiruru." 

Among  tho  Caribs,  also,  tho  same  |>cculiarity  has  long  been 
noted.  As  examples  of  this  difference  of  speech,  Mr.  Fraser 
quotes  the  following  table  from  a  paper  by  a  recent  traveler  in 
the  West  Indies,  Mr.  Joseph  Numa  Rat,  published  in  The 
Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  (1998)  : 


UieJh  Men. 

UieJbr  ll-.-mem. 

Moon . 

KSti 

Rain . 

.  KfinCibul 

Huya 

Fish-hook . 

Bure 

Cahaavm  root.... 

KSi 

Son . . . 

fcreri 

Dau  ghter . 

.  Wuri 

Yiru 

Pepper . . 

Fowl . 

.  RBrmB! 

Ati 

.  Kivu 

Sea . 

BArawa 

Front  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the  words  and  the  inflectional 
endings  in  tho  masculine  and  feminine  speech  of  the  Caribs  and 
other  American  tribes,  and  from  researches  into  the  history  of 
these  races,  Mr.  Rat  concludes  that  the  feminine  forms  were 
originally  n  separate  language  spoken  by  the  women  of  another 
tribe,  and  preserved  by  them  after  their  capture  and  adoption 
into  tho  tribe  of  their  husbands.  How  the  change  came  from 


subjective  gender  to  what  may  be  called  objective  gender  can 
only  be  conjectured;  but  it  is  not  improbable,  Mr.  Fraser  sug¬ 
gests.  that  when  the  two  speeches  finally  coalesced,  certain  of 
the  feminine  forms  for  inanimate  objects  were  retained  together 
with  masculine  forms  for  others. 


THE  NEW  ART  OF  DESCRIPTION  IN  FICTION. 

HE  great  difference  between  the  descriptive  style  of  fifty 
years  ago  ami  that  of  to-day  is  one  of  the  most  marked 
phenomena  of  modern  fiction.  Prolixity  and  colorless  detail  have 
been  succeeded  by  brevity  and  crisp,  vivid  outline.  In  1  he 
.Yafional  Review  (London,  January),  Miss  June  H.  Findlater 
contrast*  the  style  of  such  writers  as  Scott  and  Galt  with  that  <»f 
the  new  school  of  novelist*.  As  u  typical  example  of  the  slov¬ 
enly  and  tedious  description  which  prevailed  earlier  in  the  cen¬ 
tury  she  quotes  the  following  passage  from  Galt: 

"The  year  was  waning  into  autumn,  and  the  sun  setting  in  all 
that  effulgence  of  glory  with  which,  in  u  serene  evening,  he  com¬ 
monly  at  that  season  terminates  lus  daily  course  behind  the  dis¬ 
tant  mountains  of  Dumbartonshire  and  Argylc.  A  thin  mist, 
partaking  more  or  the  lacy  character  of  a  haze  than  the  texture 
of  a  va|->r.  spreading  from  the  river,  softened  the  nearer  features 
of  tho  view  :  while  tho  distant  were  glowing  in  tho  golden  blare 
of  the  western  skies,  nnd  the  outlines  of  tho  city  on  tho  left  ujs 
peared  gilded  with  a  brighter  light." 

With  this  sho  contrasts  tho  following  from  Kipling:  • 

"The  animal  delight  of  that  roaring  day  of  sun  and  wind  will 
live  long  in  our  memory— tho  rifted  purple  flank  of  Lackawoe. 
the  long  vista  of  tho  leugh  darkening  us  tho  shadows  fell :  tho 
smell  of  a  now  country,  and  tho  tearing  wind  that  brought  down 
mysterious  voices  of  men  from  some  where  high  ubovc  us." 

But  some  writers  of  the  new  school,  in  their  effort  to  be  vivid 
nnd  striking,  huve  allowed  themselves  to  bo  curried  away  into 
extremes.  For  instance,  in  Mr.  Stephen  Cruno'n  "  Red  Badge  of 
Courage  "  the  following  tyical  sentences  occur : 

"His  canteen  banged  rhythmically  and  hi*  haversack  bobbed 
softly  .  .  .  ho  wriggled  in  Ins  jacket  .  .  .  the  purple  durkness 
was  filled  with  men  who  Jabbered  ...  ho  felt  the  swash  of  tho 
water— hi*  knees  wobbled  .  .  .  tho  ground  wa*  cluttered  with 
men  ...  a  spatter  of  musketry  .  .  .  the  fire  dwindled  ton  vln- 
dictive  popping  .  .  .  the  man  was  blubbering  .  .  .  another  man 
grunted  .  .  .  the  guns  squatted  In  a  row  like  savage  chiefs  .  .  . 
they  argued  with  abrupt  violence,  it  was  a  grim  pow~w<ne.“ 

The  straining  after  effect,  and  tho  extravagant  use  of  onomato- 
pocticism  hero  become  so  evident  as  to  bo  uncouth.  Still  another 
vico  of  tho  les*  skilful  writers  of  the  new  school  is  the  glaring 
want  of  construction  in  their  sentences.  Says  Miss  Findlater: 

”  Because  prolixity  nnd  over-elaborated  phrasing  were  the  snares 
of  bygono  writers,  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  cut  up  our 
sentences  into  four  or  five  words :  Nothing  is  easier.  The  method 
is  simple.  It  presents  no  difficulties.  It  is  distinct.  It  appeals 
to  many.  It  i*  new.  Therefore  it  pleases.  For  a  time.'  But 
not  permanently.  Men  of  intelligence  yawn.  The  trick  is  too 
readily  seen  through.  It  is  like  an  infant's  reader :  'My  cat  is 
called  Tom.  Do  you  like  cats?  No.  I  like  dogs.  I  like  both 
cats  and  dogs.  '•  etc." 


NOTES. 

The  publication  of  *  new  monthly  periodical,  to  be  railed  The  Magatine 
0/ /Wfry.  will  be  begun  in  February  bv  Mr.  Daniel  Muilett,  of  Flatbiisb. 
New  York 

The  conference*  this  winter  before  the  Comparative  Literature  Society  at 
Cerneg'c  Hall.  New  York,  include  lecture*  on  “The  Greek  Epic’*  by  Prof. 
Thomas  David  ton  (January  •«>  i  "The  Finnish  Epic,"  by  Pi  of.  G.  L.  Kit- 
tredge.  oi  Harvard  (February  »);  “The  Sanskrit  Epic."  with  lantern  slides, 
by  Prof.  Charles  R.  Lanman.  of  Harvard  (February  1?  and  March  “The 
Medieval  French  Epic."  by  Prof.  Arthur  R.  Marsh  (March  17);  “The  Med¬ 
ieval  Germanic  Epic,"  by  Prof  Charles  Sprague  Smith  (March  31);  “The 
Irish  Epic.”  by  Dr.  F.  N.  Robinson,  of  Harvard  (April  i«). 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 


AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH  INVENTORS 


IN  the  noteworthy  scries  of  articles  now  appearing  in  /En¬ 
gineering  (London)  on  the  subject  of  "American  Competi¬ 
tion,"  one  signed  “A  Practical  Exporter''  is  especially  interesting 
for  its  comparison  of  the  sources  of  invention  in  England  and  the 
United  States  respectively.  According  to  the  writer,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  inventor  is  generally  a  workman;  in  England  he  is  an  em¬ 
ployer,  and  the  former  is  the  letter  of  the  two.  Hence  the  work¬ 
man  must  be  encouraged  and  raised  if  invention  is  to  flourish. 
Says  this  writer: 

"Let  us  take  n  look  at  England's  early  material  for  raising  a 
corps  of  inventors.  .  .  .  The  farm-laborer  and  the  artisan,  from 
which  classes  the  rising  industries  drew  their  lalmr,  were  me¬ 
chanics  in  the  lowest  sense  of  the  term,  doing  their  round  of 
duties  day  by  day  in  a  dull,  dogged  style,  thinking  little  of 
alteration  or  improvement  in  anything;  kept  down  by  class 
prejudice,  wofully  ignorant,  few  of  them  being  able  either  to 
write  or  read.  Borrow,  who  coahl  not  la-  accused  of  unfavorably 
misrepresenting  his  countrymen,  describes  the  English  working 
classes  of  his  early  days  as  dull,  stupid,  and  heavy.  Instead  of 
such  workmen  being  equal  in  intelligence  to  the  old  Yankee*,  it 
is  very  probable  that  even  their  masters,  tin:  English  so-called 
middle  classes,  were  hardly  on  their  level,  and  they  were  cer¬ 
tainly  not  ahovo  it.  Yet  traditions  and  ideas  handed  down  from 
a  past  of  old  ignorance  and  prejudice  mold  to  some  extent  the 
ideas  of  the  English  workman  of  to-day.  One  feels  surprise  at 
first  that  America  lias  not  long  ago  completely  beaten  England 
in  the  race  ;  but  wo  must  remember  that  only  within  the  last  few 
years  hnvo  the  two  countries  come  into  sharp  conflict." 


The  real  inventive  strength  of  a  nation,  the  writer  guvs  on  to 
any.  lies  with  the  common  workmen.  "America  treads  on  solid 
ground  here,  England  on  sand."  The  tradition*  of  the  English 
mechanic  seem  to  be  against  invention.  The  Englishman  has 
hail  to  have  machinery  forced  ii|»n  him  all  through  this  century, 
and  is  trying  to  keep  up  the  conflict  still.  To  quote  again 


"Who  can  calculate  the  millions  that  Brituin  has  h*t  by  this 
suicidal  purhlindness?  America  began  its  industries  w  ith  inven¬ 
tion,  and  among  American  mechanics  invention  has  always  bevn 
the  order  of  the  day.  Instead  of  employers  having  to  force  new 
machines  on  their  workmen,  the  men  themselves  are  constantly 
on  the  i/ui  Vive  to  Invent  new  machines  or  improve  old  ones. 
Thus,  a  current  that  in  England  lias  always  been  against  the 
inventor,  in  America  carries  his  bark  on  its  bosom  and  Iwar*  him 
triumphantly  forward.  And,  needless  to  say.  this  same  hope  and 
probability  of  inventing  something  is  un  active  stimulus  to  the 
American  mechanic,  making  him  a  clever  workman  und  increas¬ 
ing  his  intelligence.  He  is  always  encouraged,  too.  by  his  em¬ 
ployers.  who  give  bonuses  and  rewards;  some  masters  undertake 
to  pay  all  the  patent  expenses  and  experimental  expenses  of  an 
invention,  the  patent  becoming  the  workman’s  property  on  some 
arrangement  allowing  a  fair  benefit  to  the  employer.  The 
American  workman  takes  altogether  a  higher  place  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  world  than  the  English  one;  there  is  not  between  him  and 
his  master  that  great  gulf,  bridged  only  perhaps  by  a  foreman  of 
narrow  intelligence,  which  we  too  often  see  among  ourselves." 


The  English  employer  is  to  blame  equally  with  the  workman, 
the  writer  thinks  The  employer  lias  done  his  best  to  keep  his 
workmen  down.  Each  has  regarded  the  other  as  “a  kind  of  nec¬ 
essary  nuisance."  This  must  cease,  and  master  and  man  must 
get  down  to  a  plane  of  mutual  helpfulness  if  England  is  to  keep 
her  place  as  an  inventive  nation 

Commenting  on  this  suggestive  letter.  The  American  Mat  kin- 
is!  (January  25)  remarks  that  it  contains  food  for  thought  for 
Americans  ns  well  as  Englishmen.  It  says 


"Too  many  of  our  American  shop  proprietors  and  others  seem 
to  forget  what  this  Englishman  clearly  recognizes  and  boldly 
states,  /’. t. ,  that  ver*  much  of  our  acknowledged  superiority  in 
certain  lines  of  mam  facturing  and  our  success  abroad  come  from 


the  fact  that  American  workmen  and  American  employers  were 
formerly  iu  exactly  the  same  social  stratum,  neither  one  claiming 
superiority  nor  acknowledging  inferiority  to  the  other.  The 
workman  of  to-day  has  been  the  employer  of  to-  morrow,  has  felt 
himself  to  In-  worthy  of  respect,  and  has  commanded  iL 
"There  arc  those  who  believe  that  this  condition  of  things  is 
passing  away.  If  it  is.  then  we  believe  our  American  industrial 
development  will  by  that  receive  a  far  more  serious  blow  than  it 
can  possibly  receive  in  any  other  way." 


NEW  YORK'S  GREAT  UNDERGROUND  RAIL¬ 
ROAD. 

T  F  the  contract  that  has  been  awarded  by  the  rapid  transit 
*  commission  of  New  York  City  bo  carried  out  to  «•  success¬ 
ful  conclusion.  the  result  will  lie  the  greatest  underground  rail¬ 
road  in  the  world,  to  extend  from  the  New  York  city  luill  north¬ 
ward  to  the  upper  ]>art  of  the  Iki rough  of  the  Bronx.  By  means 
of  this  road  New  Yorkers  hope  to  secure  what  they  have  been 
aiming  at  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  namely,  the  jiower  to  travel 
through  the  thickly  settled  parts  of  the  city  at  the  speed  of  a  fast 
express  on  a  trunk  railway  line.  The  engineering  difficulties  to 
be  overcome  in  the  construction  of  this  road  arc.  of  course,  con¬ 
siderable.  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  description  in  7 he 
Journal  (New  York,  January  31 )  of  the  route  chosen 

"After  describing  a  double-track  loop  around  the  (x.st-oflice. 
the  big  four-track  tunnel  |the  two  express  tracks  in  the  middle) 
will  liegin  opjiositc  Frankfort  Street,  under  Park  Row,  and  go 
northward. 

"It  will  pass  under  Centre  Street.  New  Elm  Street.  *>r  Dewey 
Avenue,  as  this  is  to  lw  called  It  will  continue  under  Lafayette 
Place,  across  Astor  Place  and  private  property,  between  Astor 
Place  or  Eighth  Street  and  Ninth  Street  to  Fourth  Avenue. 

"Up  to  this  point  the  tunnel  will  have  passed  mostly  through 
sand  ami  soft  earth.  As  there  are  few  tall  buildings  on  this  part 
of  the  earth  no  great  difficulty  is  expected  in  constructing  it. 
Only  a  little  masonry  bracing  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  side¬ 
walks  and  foundations  of  buildings  in  proper  position. 

"From  Fourth  Avenue  northward  throughout  nearly  the  whole 
extent  of  the  twenty-mile  tunnel  system,  the  boring  will  l»e 
through  almost  solid  nick. 

"While  this  will  make  the  work  slower  and  more  costly,  it  will 
also  simplify  it.  There  need  l*c  no  fear  of  buildings  caving  in. 
The  solid  risk  on  which  they  stand  makes  a  natural  foundation 
that  no  tunneling  will  disturb. 

"From  Ninth  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue,  the  tunnel  will  con¬ 
tinue  under  Fourth  Avenue  and  Park  Avenue  to  Forty-second 
Street,  thence  under  Forty-second  Street  to  Broadway,  and 
thence  under  Broadway  and  the  Boulevard  to  a  point  at  or  near 
Ninety-seventh  Street,  all  of  which  railway  will  Ik-  known  as  the 
main  line.” 

At  Ninety-sixth  Street,  the  road  separates  into  two  double-track 
branches,  one  of  which,  the  West  Side  branch,  continues  along 
the  Boulevard,  crosses  the  Manhattan  valley  on  a  viaduct,  and 
ends  finally  at  230th  Street,  while  the  other,  the  East  Side  branch, 
runs  under  Central  Park  along  Lenox  Avenue,  under  the  Harlem 
River,  and  so  to  Bronx  Park  by  way  of  Westchester  Avenue.  We. 
quote  again : 

"In  addition  to  the  construction  of  the  railway  itself,  it  will  Ihj 
necessary  to  construct  or  reconstruct  certain  sewers,  together  with 
house  and  other  sewer  connections,  placing  them  at  either  side 
of  the  tunnels,  and  to  adjust  and  maintain  railways,  pipes,  sub¬ 
ways.  and  other  surface  and  sub-surface  structures,  and  to  relay 
the  street  pavement  Ixith  on  streets  occupied  by  and  on  streets 
other  than  those  occupied  by  the  route  of  the  railway. 

"The  tunnels  for  the  most  part  will  not  Ik-  arched,  as  is  usually 
done  in  building  subways.  They  will  Ik-  flat  on  the  top.  braced 
by  three  rows  of  steel  pillars  between  the  tracks  and  covered  with 
steel  plates.  The  tunnel  measures  fifty  feet  across  in  the  main 
four-track  section  and  is  thirteen  feet  high. 

"Under  the  present  Park  Avenue  street-car  tunnel,  from 
Thirtv-second  Street  to  Fortv-second  Street,  a  variation  from  this 
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plan  will  Ik:  made.  Ilcrc  the  single  tunnel  will  branch  out  into 
two  urclu.il  tunnels,  each  containing  two  t-a  *> 

"When  Forty-second  Street  is  reached. the  form  of  one  single 
wide  tunnel  with  four  tracks  will  1k-  resumed  up  to  the  end  of  the 
express  section  at  Ninety-sixth  Street. 

"From  this  point  northward,  on  both  the  East  and  West  side 
divisions,  there  will  be  local  train  service  onl\  Hut  as  stations 
will  be  further  apart  on  these  section*,  quick  time  will  still  be 
made, 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  and  peculiar  part*  of  the  under¬ 
ground  system  will  lie  where  the  East-side  section  will  go  under 
the  Harlem  River. 

"The  track*  will  divide  here  mid  each  will  go  under  the  water 
in  a  separate  Cast-iron  cylinder  fifteen  feet  in  diameter.  These 
circular  passageways  will  look  like  gigantic  water-pipe*  and  will 
keep  the  water  of  the  river  out  quite  as  effectually  us  genuine 
water-pipes  keep  water  in 

"The  trains  of  the  new  underground  system  will  lie  run  by 
electricity,  proliably  on  the  third-rail  plan.  The  car  equipment 
is  expected  to  lie  much  better  than  on  the  present  Manhattan 
Elevated." 

Papers  in  other  cities  comment  briefly,  and,  in  general,  favora¬ 
bly,  on  the  new  road.  The  New  York  corrcs|x>ndent  of  the  Hil¬ 
ton  'Transcript  bid*  New  Yorkers  not  to  indulge  in  golden 
drenms  of  freedom  from  overcrowded  car*.  He  says: 

"The  magnitude  of  the  work  about  to  l*  undertaken  and  its 
importance  tothccitycan  not  lie  overestimated— and  yet  whether 
it  will  solve  satisfactorily  the  rapid-transit  problem  for  this  city 
is  extremely  doubtful.  It  certainly  will  not  do  so  for  all  time. 
Mr.  Parsons,  the  consulting  engineer  of  the  commission,  made 
the  significant  remark  after  the  contract  had  been  awarded  that 
the  tunnel  would  do  little  to  help  the  congestion  of  traffic.  At 
first  sight  this  would  seem  to  Ik*  an  argument  against  the  idea  of 
spending  such  a  huge  sum  of  money.  Hut  Mr.  Parsons,  as  he 
explained,  merely  meant  that  in  this  city  experience  had  shown 
that  in  the  matter  of  transportation  .a  supply  created  a  demand, 
and  Ihc  greater  the  supply  liecame  the  greater  the  demand,  so 
that  it  would  Ik*  ditlicult  ever  to  get  the  former  ahead  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  Ill  the  last  four  years  this  ha*  been  illustrated  time  and 
again.  All  the  additional  surface  transit  facilities  that  have  iK-en 
set  in  motion  here  since  the  Broadway  cable  began  its  work,  and 
most  of  the  improvement*  made  with  the  idea  of  relieving  that 
road,  have  failed  to  bring  about  any  real  betterment  m  comfort 
during  those  hour*  of  the  day  when  people  arc  moving  about.  .  . 

"One  of  the  immediate  and  most  salutary  results  of  the  road 
will  undoubtedly  be  the  thinning  out  of  the  congested  tenement 
sections  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  ...  It  ought  to  follow  that 
the  building  of  the  rapid  transit  road,  which  is  expected  to  bring 
passenger*  from  Bronx  Park  or  Yonkers  in  a  little  over  a  half 
hour,  will  inaugurate  a  northward  movement  of  large  dimensions, 
ami  that  the  population  in  the  congested  parts  will  l»e  reduced  to 
proper  limits.” 

Of  the  engineering  problems  involved,  the  same  writer  says: 

"The  engineering  problems  presented  by  the  three  upper  sec¬ 
tions  arc  comparatively  simple,  and  work  or.  these  w  ill  not  be 


begun  until  some  time  after  the  tunneling  of  the  first  section, 
because  it  is  here  that  the  greatest  time  and  patience  will  bo 
needed.  The  task  of  building  the  lirst  section  is  made  very  diffi- 
» nil  by  the  fact  that  it  w  ill  run  through  the  busy  part  of  the  city, 
where  tratlic  can  not  be  disturlwd.  and  in  all  the  streets  through 
which  it  will  pass  an  enormous  numl»er  of  pijK**  and  conduit* 
must  Ik-  taken  up  and  reluid  without  causing  any  inconvenience 
t<*  those  who  use  them.  And  yet  this  section  is  simple  compared 
to  what  it  would  have  been  had  the  old  route  up  Broadway  not 
been  abandoned. 

"Of  course  there  must  necessarily  be  a  vast  amount  of  incon¬ 
venience  during  the  building  of  the  tunnel,  however  great  tho 
*arc  taken  may  !>c.  The  general  plan  of  construction  from  tho 
lower  end  of  the  tunnel  to  Sixtieth  Street  and  Broadway  will  bo 
to  permit  the  contractors  to  open  trenches  half  across  the  street 
and  not  more  than  four  hundred  feet  long,  and  cover  these  over 
and  restore  the  pavement  as  fast  as  half  section*  of  the  tunnel 
are  complete  No  two  o|K*ni»g*  are  to  be  less  than  five  hundred 
feet  apart,  and  bridges  are  to  Ik*  maintained  over  each  trench 
wherever  cross  street*  exist.  No  trench  i*  to  be  kept  open  more 
than  thirty  days  in  front  of  one  piece  of  property  without  tho 
consent  of  the  owner.  Above  Sixtieth  Street  the  contractor  may 
do  as  he  phases.  except  that  lie  must  olwy  any  reasonable  re- 
Stmt  Kin  placed  on  lnm  by  the  superintending  engineer.  Hut  no 
matter  how  strict  the  governing  regulations  may  be.  the  lives  of 
th.isc  who  live  on  the  line  of  the  tunnel  will  not  Ihj  very  happy 
for  the  next  three  years. " 

On  this  same  point  Electricity  says  (January  24)  : 

"The  building  of  the  underground  rapid  transit  road  in  this 
city  will  undoubtedly  prove  one  of  the  most  gigantic  railway  un¬ 
dertakings  ever  attempted  in  this  section  of  the  country.  Tho 
principal  difficulty  will  lie  in  the  fact  that  utmost  twenty-ono 
miles  of  road  will  I*  .vc  to  1h*  excavated  or  tunneled  through  a 
soil  saturated  with  water  and  through  which  radiate  in  all  direc¬ 
tion*  sewer-pipes,  water-mains,  gas-pipes,  and  subways  for  elec¬ 
trical  conductors.  Some  idea  may  Ik-  had  of  the  immense  amount 
of  labor  the  construction  of  this  underground  road  will  entail 
when  it  is  stated  that  a  force  of  8,000  to  io.ooo  men  will  be  con¬ 
stantly  employed,  and  that  even  with  this  army  of  workmen  it 
will  take  three  years  to  complete  the  work  " 

The  follow  ing  figures  are  lake  11  from  Engineering  .Yews  : 


Length  of  all  ^ectionsfl . . . . . 

excavitiofi  Mirth,  cu  y«l* . 

Earth  to  t*r  tilled  tack,  i  u.  Til* . 

*  r  —s— .  — 

.  77  1.001 

Rook  excavated,  cu.  yds . . . 

...  931.128 

Rock  tunneled,  cu  yds . 

\iM-i  in  fcirin  :uirs  ............  ...  .. 

368.606 
. . .  fi:  t\AA 

Concrete,  cu.  yds .  ...  . 

«8 

BTkiucu.  rtl* . . . . 

\V  ......  ..  .  *  t ,  ■ . . .  ■ . ....... 

lS-5'9 

Vault  liieht*.  *q.  vd* . - . 

* 

•  • 

! 
5  5 

II 

•  •  43 

c 

Stati*  ti  CiCYiton.. . ...  ........................... 

Track,  total,  lin.  ft .  >05,180 

**  undcricroiintL  l’n  ft . .  . .  rit.tn 

“  elevated.  1. n.  ft....  .  jo,7«o 

According  to  The  Western  E/eetrii/nn .  John  B.  McDonald, 
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UNDERGROUND  RAILWAY. 

who  is  to  build  tho  road  (for  Sts.noo.ooo),  is  a  contractor  of  wide 
experience.  He  was  engaged  in  tho  work  of  improving  the  har¬ 
bor  of  Sun  Francisco,  constructed  a  large  portion  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad,  built  the  Baltimore  tunnel,  and  is  now  engaged 
on  the  Jerome  Turk  reservoir  in  New  York  City. 

Controller  Color  believes  that  the  new  road  will  bo  but  the  first 
link  in  n  futuro  chain  of  underground  communication*  between 
tho  various  boroughs  of  Greater  New  York.  In  an  Interview  in 
The  I / ’or hi  (New  York)  ho  says: 

"  Rapid  transit  for  all  of  the  I >o roughs  must  follow.  Of  all  the 
systems  proposed,  the  best,  to  my  mind,  is  a  system  of  tunneb 
Tho  next  step  token  should  lie  to  continue  the  assured  under¬ 
ground  railway  from  City  Hall  Park  to  the  Battery. 

•'The  first  tunnel.  I  think,  should  connect  the  lower  nd  of 
Manhattan  with  South  Brooklyn.  It  would  Ihj  well  if  this  tunnel 
could  be  completed  simultaneously  with  the  underground  rail¬ 
way  on  Manhattan  Island.  Without  it  traffic  will  be  heavy  one 
way  in  the  morning  and  equally  heavy  in  the  opposite  direction 
at  night.  1  estimate  that  for  $5.000. ow  at  the  outside  the  rapid- 
transit  system  may  thus  Ik-  extended  to  South  Brooklyn. 

"Another  tunnel  under  the  Hast  River  should  connect  Man¬ 
hattan  with  the  borough  of  Queens,  and  eventually  ono  under 
the  Narrows  should  connect  tho  borough  of  Richmond  with  South 
Brooklyn. 

"The  citycouldand  should  have  built  tho  tunnel  through  Man¬ 
hattan  and  the  Bronx.  The  contract  should  not  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  ton  private  individual  or  corporation.  I  have  always 
favored  municipal  ownership.  But  tiow  that  the  contract  is  let 
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to  on  individual,  we  must  he  content  with  seeing  to  it  that  the 
city  itself  constructs  thclunnels  which  should,  and  I  am  certain 
will,  connect  Manhattan  with  the  other  boroughs." 


Use  of  Alcoholic  Drinks  in  War.  The  use  of  liquor 

among  soldiers  ha*  greatly  decreased  since  the  old  days  when 
veterans  mixed  gunpowder  in  whisky  and  gave  a  drink  to  the 
recruits  to  instil  in  them  Dutch  courage  In  an  editorial  in  The 
Mfilieal  Age  1  December  2:1  comment  i'  made  on  a  report  from 
Ladysmith  announcing  that  whisky  was  selling  at  a  Untie. 
That  it  bad  reached  this  price,  remarks  the  editor,  when  neces¬ 


sary  provisions  were  fairly  plentiful.  Indicated  that  it  had  not 
been  provided  in  large  quantities.  He  proceed*: 

“The  waning  estimation  of  the  value  of  alcohol  for  general 
pur] >oses  is  perhaps  nowhere  more  admirably  exemplified  than 
in  the  record*  of  the  British  army.  In  old  day*,  when  it  was  tho 
fashion  of  our  forefathers  to  drink  to  excess,  the  same  practiso 
prevailed  in  the  services,  and  in  the  army  and  navy  grog  was  an 
indispensable  and  permanent  ration.  A  very  different  place  1* 
now  assigned  to  alcohol  in  the  conduct  of  modern  warfare  No 
longer  is  1  Dutch  courage  ’  the  kind  of  courage  thought  dc  sirable 
to  attain.  The  modern  general  know*  that  hardships  can  l»o  best 
borne  and  dangerous  climate*  best  encountered  without  the  con¬ 
stant  us*-  of  stimulants.  This  conviction  has  long  been  gaining 
gTound.  Even  in  the  Indian  mutiny  Havelock’s  nten  performed 
the  greatest  feats  of  codurance  on  codec  alone  as  a  U-vcrage. 
To  General  Wolselcy.  the  present  commandcr-in-chief.  may  per¬ 
haps  Ik-  particularly  attributed  the  growing  condemnation  of  tho 
spirit  ration.  In  the  Red  River  rxpedit ion  of  1870  Wolselcy  first 
discontinued  the  spirit  ration,  and  it  is  recorded  that  no  troop* 
enjoyed  better  health  than  those  engaged.  The  rum  ration  was 
discontinued  iu  the  Ashantcc  war  of  11*73.  and  was  again  prohib¬ 
ited  in  the  Kafir  war  of  1877-7*.  1,1  the  Sudan  expedition  all 
alcoholic  liquors  wen-  prohibited,  am!  the  men  engaged  achieved 
fine  physical  condition  a*  regard*  health  and  endurance." 


REJECTION  OF  THE  HOLLAND  SUBMARINE 

BOAT. 

AFTER  the  favorable  report  of  a  government  commission  re¬ 
garding  the  recent  trials  of  the  Holland  submarine  hoot, 
the  news  of  it*  final  rejection  by  our  naval  experts  comes  as 
something  of  a  surprise.  Says  the  Baltimore  ]{tra!<i  (January 

aj): 

"It  will  lie  observed  that  naval  experts  differ  concerning  tho 
practicabilityof  submarine  boats,  the  French,  altho  far  more  con¬ 
servative  than  the  Americans,  favoring  the  construction  of  such 
craft  as  a  necessary  and  powerful  adjunct  to  the  naval  force*, 

The  budget  submitted  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  not  long  ago 
provided  fora  number  of  submarine  torpedo-boat*,  and  this  rec¬ 
ommendation  is  expected  to  go  through. 

"The  rejection  of  the  Holland  cxjK-riment  by  the  Naval  Board 
of  Construction  has  been  interpreted  .»*•  suggesting  unpleasantly 
the  prevalence  of  prejudice  and  other  unworthy  motives  in  the 
Navy  Department.  But  this  view  ns  to  the  cause  of  the  adverse 
verdict  can  no*  lie  entertained  without  convincing  evidence.  In 
the  Course  of  the  |m>1  week  Admiral  Sampson's  idea  of  sii|w-r- 
im posed  turrets  f..r  the  new  battle-ships  authorised  by  Congress 
has  encountered  opposition  sufficiently  strong  to  insure  its  defeat. 

“The  failure  of  the  ram  Kalakiiin  and  of  the  dynamite- 
thrower  I'ftu-.'im  make  the  disinclination  of  the  naval  authori¬ 
ties  to  try  any  other  innovations  of  doubtful  merit  excusable, 
and  afford*  a  rational  explanation  for  the  action  of  the  Con¬ 
struction  Board.  So  many  considerations  arc  involved  in  the 
problem  of  submarine  navigation  that  only  the  most  exhaustive 
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tests,  if  successful,  would  justify  appropriated: %  f«.r  a  number  of 
boats." 

It  is  suggested  by  The  Stan./ar,/-(’ai>it  (Brooklyn.  January 
25)  that  our  action  marks  the  beginning  of  a  general  abandon* 
ment  of  the  submarine  idea.  It  says 

“There  is  certainly  something  curious  almut  tlie  lh>il>iiui, 
which  is  named  after  its  inventor.  It  was  first  heard  of  about 
twenty  years  ago.  more  or  levs,  and  a  gicat  mystery  \v.«s  n:.u:e  of 
it.  Fora  time  it  lay  moore<|  to  a  little  pier  on  the  shore  at  Bay 
Ridge.  A  reporter,  who  is  now  connected  with  this  pa|*.->.  who 
visited  tlte  place,  had  the  satisfaction  «>f  seeing  a  few  inches  «.f 
the  top  of  its  whalc-likc  back,  and  of  seeing  Mr.  Holland  defend 
to  the  interior — to  show  that  it  was  hollow,  the  re|«orier  thought, 
since  the  same  privilege  was  denied  the  visitor,  altlio  lie  explained 
that  he  was  not  a  mechanic. 

“When  the  Spanish* American  war  came  upon  it  was 
thought  a  submarine  boat  would  tie  just  the  thing  to  protect  the 
harbor  of  New  York  from  the  dre.ulcil  Spanish  fleet  that  never 
came— but  tile  //■//«»«•/  was  not  ready.  A  numlierof  tests  of  its 
navigating  power*  were  made  in  tlie  inner  lay,  ami  rcjxirt*  were 
made  of  its  achievements,  but  somehow  they  all  swnu-4  to  fall 
short  of  what  was  expected  «*r  desired,  for  the  navy  was  not  en¬ 
riched  by  the  addition  of  any  boats  of  its  ty|<e.  and  it  is  still 
waiting  to  get  in." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Providence  Journal  (January  a«.i,  in  a 
carefully  written  article  on  the  French  submarine  boats,  states 
itstivlief  that  these  craft  have  come  to  stay,  but  that  France  is 
far  ahead  of  the  I'nitcd  States  in  their  const  run  ion.  It  sa\  s ; 

"The  Miccessof  the  Gomhtt  So.  .•  has  demonstrated  that  naval 
operations  under  water  within  certain  not  narrow  limits  are  sure 
to  lie  a  feature  of  any  protracted  war  of  the  future,  and  not  on  a 
small  scale  either.  Whether  France  now  constructs  thirty-four 
or  twenty-four  or  only  fourteen  submarine  Ixsits.  or  whatever 
numlier  it  chooses  to  Imild.  it  has  a  clearly  defined  plan  of  suit* 
marine  construction,  navigation,  nnd  warfare,  which  does  not 
|*crniit  it  to  neglect  the  new  type  «*f  naval  architecture  in  its  pro* 
gram. 

“Comparisons  with  the  trials  of  the  Holland  1-sit  in  Novcmlwr 
will  show  on  what  the  French  tiovernment  bases  its  faith  in  the 
Gouhrt  .NVi.  j.  The  Holland  craft  has  never  been  tried  in  rough 
water.  The  French  hoat  has  been  navigated  in  n  heavy  m-m.  has 
made  six  knots  an  hour  outside  at  a  distance  i*f  nine  feet  U  low 
the  surface,  nnd  has  been  maneuvered  in  such  waters  and  so  far 
from  sight  by  means  of  its  ‘optic  tube.'  The  American  Imot  has 
made  a  rate  of  six  or  eight  miles  an  hour  at  the  surface,  has  been 
incapable  of  maneuvers  under  water,  and  has  shown  n*»  sub¬ 
mergible  capabilities  except  under  favorable  circumstances.  7  hr 
four mx!  lins  already  praised  the  Holland  design  of  siibmarim 
boats,  and  it  retains  faith  in  it.  But  there  is  no  question  that  as 
compared  with  the  best  of  the  French  cruft  it  is  merely  of  great 
promise.  The  Goubet  ;\’a  j,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  realization 
of  great  hopes. " 

Comment  on  tho  rejection  of  the  Holland  seems  confined 
chiefly  to  the  daily  papers,  tho  technical  press  having  apparently 
no  opinions  to  express,  one  way  or  the  other.  It  must  lie  remem¬ 
bered  that  tho  Government  is  now  constructing  for  itself  a  larger 
submarine  Iniat  than  the  Holland,  of  the  same  type,  and  this 
will  of  course  be  available  for  further  experiment.  This  fact 
probably  had  its  influence  on  the  decision  not  to  purchase  the 
smaller  boat. 


Pearls  as  Products  of  Disease.— Chemical  analysis 
reveals  the  pearl  as  a  compound  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of 
calcium,  mingled  with  an  organic  substance  called  conchyolinc. 
“These  materials, "says  Tkt  Sational Druggist, "aredci>o*itcd 
in  concentric  layers,  the  nucleus  or  center  of  which  is  almost  in¬ 
variably  a  foreign  substance— a  little  acarian,  an  animal  parasite, 
a  grain  of  sand,  a  bit  of  shell  all  have  been  found,  nnd  many 
oilier  substances  as  well,  occupying  the  point  of  concentration  of 
pearls,  nnd  whence,  according  to  the  generality  of  naturalists, 
the  pearl  is  regarded  as  a  pathological  product,  a  concretion  of 
the  kidneys,  expelled  by  the  animal,  and  which  almost  invariably 
falls  into  the  closely  neighboring  genital  gland.  The  gem  .‘the 


pearl ‘of  purest  ray  serene.'  is  therefore  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  nephritic  or  urinary  calculus,  and  we  must  regard  the 
famous  and  aristocratic  ]Karl  oyster  as  merely  a  poor,  unhappy 
gravelly  mvllusk.  However,  we  must  admit  that  he  does  not  be¬ 
long  to  the  ordinary  run  of  the  tribe.  He  belongs  to  the  genus 
Aviculkht,  or  wing -bearing  c»nclis.  and  sports  the  distinguished 
title  Meleagrina  mat  garitifera,  tho  he  is  nicknamed  '  I’i  mad  i  ru¬ 
by  the  fishermen.  There  are  two  distinct  varieties  of  the  pear, 
oyster,  distinguishable  fr-  «m  each  other  by  their  relative  size,  and 
by  the  quantity  of  thu  pn*duct.  The  ‘groat  pearl  oyster,’  or  //«• 
tadina  grande.  is  sometimes  found  u  foot  long,  and  weighs  not 
infrequently  ten  pounds  or  even  more.  It  inhabits  a  belt  which 
girdles  the  earth,  but  only  in  the  seas  distinguished  for  the 
warmth  of  their  waters  docs  it  U-ar  pearls.  Attempts  have  been 
made  by  s«  ientists  and  others  interested,  to  cultivate  the  pear! 
oysters,  and  exploit  them  methodically,  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
superior  pearls.  The  attempts  have  thus  far  not  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful,  but  M.  Ha*t re.  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Ktvue  ties  Deu> 
M.ndes,  now  holds  out  quite  roseate  views  of  the  prospect*  in 
this  direction  * 


Some  Now  Usos  for  Milk.— Front  the  casein  derived 
from  milk  by  coagulation,  we  arc  told  bv  /.’  Industrie  /.aiti/re 
(Paris),  is  now  made  an  artificial  ivory  known  as  tactile,  from 
which  are  manufactured  billiard  balls,  tooth-brush  handles, 
combs,  etc  The  same  journal  informs  us  that  by  treatment  of 
the  same  casein  "certain  manufacturers  prepare  a  paste  or  pou 
der  that  can  l«c  used  instead  of  eggs  in  some  kinds  of  cookery, 
while  costing  only  half  us  much.  The  casein  combined  with 
alkaline  bases  mak«  «  a  hydraulic  cement.  The  curd  is  cut  in:** 
bits  which  are  dried  rapidly  and  then  finely  powdered.  Tho 
powder  is  mixes!  with  »  |«cr  cent,  of  pulverised  quicklime.  This 
cement  keeps  some  time  if  placed  in  wcU-stoppcrcd  bottles  nftcr 
the  addition  of  i  j*  r  cent,  of  camphor.  Finally,  curdled  milk 
has  I «con  for  some  time  used  in  whitewashing  buildings  and  t" 
prevent  staling.  Por  this  purpose  it  is  mixed  with  lime  mi  as 
to  make  a  thick  liquid.  I.uctarine  is  a  preparation  of  utmost 
pure  casein,  which,  dissolved  in  ammonia,  is  used  to  thicken 
colors  iis,«|  in  cotton-printing  translation  matte  for  Tin 
Lii»ia*v  hn.rst. 


Cause  of  the  Earth's  Magnetism.— Experiments  neck- 
ing  to  connec  t  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  with  its  rotation  have 
l*een  successfully  performed  by  I'rof.  Henry  A.  Rowland,  ut  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  according  to  daily  press  despatches.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  these,  Professor  Rowland  uses  n  wheel  wound  with 
miles  of  fine  wire  and  revolving  on  n  shaft  run  by  u  motor. 
About  tho  wheel  is  a  casting  or  sheath  of  brass,  with  an  air  or 
ether  space  between  it  and  the  circumference.  The  whole  repre¬ 
sents  the  earth  with  its  atmosphere.  By  revolving  the  wheel  an 
electric  current  is  produced  in  the  wire.  I>r.  Rowland  in  now 
working  to  show  that  the  faster  the  revolution  the  greater  the 
current  and  the  stronger  the  resulting  magnetism  in  the  core. 


SCIENCE  BREVITIES. 

CiirhKAi-i  sji  in  Assam,  northeast  of  Calcutta,  has  the  reputation,  savs 
Tkt  Stttnt.ge  Amt,,,  an  Smf fitment, of  being  the  wettest  place  on  the  earth, 
the  average  annual  rainfall  being  «<,*  n  Inches,  while  it  has  the  record  of 
•  •ne  month  in  whkh  117.17  laches  (ell.  The  lirst  half  of  the  past  year  ts-at  nil 
previous  records,  167.it  inches  of  rain  having  fulten  between  January  nil  it 
the  middle  ••(  June,  five  months  and  a  half,  while  7*79  inches,  over  lev  l 
cil  water,  felt  in  a  single  week. 

-Till  influence  of  the  imagination.''  sites  Tkt  MrJiea!  Prrts,  -is  a  factor 
with  whh  h  phv...  «ns  have  to  reckon  very  largely,  and  in  the  minor  ail¬ 
ments  ofMe.  at  any  rate,  tlte  most  successful  practitioner  is  he  who  pos¬ 
sesses  the  locally  of  inspiring  confidence  in.him.self  to  begin  with,  and  then 
in  the  treatment  he  advise*.  A  recent  number  of  Tkt  /'syckotogtiat 
relates  an  interesting  experiment  made  by  Mr  Sloason  with  the  view  of 
demonstrating  how  easily  this  faculty  can  be  called  into  play.  In  ths 
course  of  a  popular  lecture  he  presented  to  his  audience  a  bottle  containing 
distilled  water,  who  h  he  uncorked  with  elaborate  precautions,  and  then, 
h  in  liand.  he  asked  those  pre-ent  to  indicate  the  exact  moment  at 
which  the  peculiar  odor  »*s  perceived  by  them.  Within  fifteen  second* 
those  immedintelv  in  front  of  him  held  up  their  hands,  and  within  forty 
seconds  those  at  the  oilier  end  of  the  room  declared  that  they  distinctly 
perceived  the  odor.  There  was  an  olml:  *e  ■■  \-iority,  largely  composed  of 
men.  who  stoutly  declared  their  inabi  :•  i  >  --pot  any  odor,  but  .Mr.  !-  >*• 
son  believes  that  many  more  would  bas-i  -  a  in  had  he  not  been  compet'd 
to  hr-ng  the  experiment  to  a  close  wit1  t  .1  -  .te  after  opening  the  bolt'*, 

several  persons  in  the  front  rank  fin c  c  >-lor  so  powerful  that  they 

hastily  quitted  the  lecture-room  “ 

niniti7ori  h\/  Gonnlo 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 

WHAT  IS  TO  BE  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE 

FUTURE? 

WORK  which  has  attracted  much  attention  has  lately  ap¬ 
peared  from  the  pen  of  a  French  savant.  M.  Henri  Con¬ 
stant.  in  which  he  expresses  the  view  of  many  thinker-,  in  France 
as  to  the  future  of  religion.  He  regards  dogmatic  Christianity 
ns  hopelessly  discredited  and  undermined,  from  the  historkal. 
scientific,  and  ethical  standpoints.  Vet.  he  believes,  the  sterile 
negations  or  still  more  brutal  affirmations  of  materialism  will 
never  satisfy  the  human  intdlet  t  or  the  soul,  and  the  time  will 
come  when  the  noble  philosophy  of  the  Nco-Platonists  ami  the 
doctrines  of  the  extreme  Orient  will  be  sifted  ami  uevepted  in 
part,  supplemented  by  numerous  contributions  from  the  virile 
intellect  ami  spirit  of  the  West,  including  much  from  physical 
science,  from  spiritualism,  and  from  such  schools  of  thought  as 
that  of  Prentice  Mulford  and  the  new  metaphysical  nr  mental 
science  movement.  In  the  light  of  this  rational  and  humane  re¬ 
ligion,  the  dark  su]K*mition*  and  grotesque  survivals  former 
barbarian  ages  will  Ik*  dissipated  as  the  sun  scatters  the  shades 
of  night  M  Constant  formulates  his  prophetic  statement  of  this 
new  religion  under  eight  heads,  us  follows  two  quote  from  the 
New  York  Htrahi,  January  71 

"First— A  supreme  intelligence  rules  the  worlds.  That  intel¬ 
ligence.  which  we  call  (»od  is  the  const  i<»us  Ego  of  the  universe. 
It  is  in  the  universe,  for  tin*  univeise,  and  through  the  universe 
that  the  divine  thought  is  objectified. 

"Second— All  creations  develop  themselves  in  an  ascending 
scries,  without  a  break  In  the  continuity.  The  mineral  realm 
passes  insensibly  into  the  vegetable,  the  vegetable  in  the  animal, 
and  this,  in  turn,  into  the  human  with  no  sharply  marked  lines 
of  distinction.  There  is  a  double  evolution,  material  and  spiri¬ 
tual  These  two  forms  of  evolution  run  parallel  and  jointly,  life 
itself  being  but  u  manifestation  of  the  spirit  appearing  as  move¬ 
ment. 

“Third— The  soul  is clnltoruted  in  the  midst  of  the  rudimentary 
organisms.  That  it  might  become  what  it  now  is  in  man  it  had 
to  puss  through  all  the  natural  kingdoms.  A  blind  and  indistinct 
force  in  the  mineral  realm,  individualized  in  the  plant,  polarized 
In  the  sensibility  and  instinct  of  the  animal,  the  soul  tends  un¬ 
ceasingly  toward  that  conscious  monad  in  its  slow  elaboration, 
until  at  last  it  reaches  man.  In  the  animal  it  was  as  vet  in  a 
rude  state  only,  in  man  it  acquires  consciousness  ami  can  never 
again  go  backward.  But  at  every  step  the  soul  fashions  and 
prepares  its  material  garb. 

"  Fourth— The  evolution  of  the  soul  is  infinite,  and  each  exist¬ 
ence  is  no  more  than  a  page  in  the  book  of  eternity.  In  every 
stage  of  evolution  attained  by  the  soul  it  has  in  itself  the  crown¬ 
ing  synthesis  of  all  the  lower  jmiwcts  of  nature,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  possesses  the  germ  of  all  the  superior  faculties,  power, 
intelligence,  love,  which  it  is  destined  to  develop  in  succeeding 
lives. 

“  Fifth— The  soul  progresses  in  its  corporal  and  spiritual 
states.  The  corporal  state  is  necessary  to  the  soul  until  it  attains 
«  certain  degree  of  perfection  ;  it  is  developed  by  the  tasks  to 
which  it  is  adjusted  for  its  actual  needs,  and  here  it  acquires 
special  practical  knowledge.  A  single  corporal  existence  would 
be  insufficient  for  these  ends.  Hence  it  takes  up  new  bodies  ns 
long  us  it  finds  that  necessary,  and  each  time  it  advances  with 
the  progress  acquired  in  earlier  existences  uml  in  its  spiritual  life. 

"Sixth  — In  the  intervals  between  these  corporal  existences  the 
soul  lives  on  in  its  spiritual  life.  That  life  has  no  fixed  limit.  The 
happy  or  unhappy  state  of  the  soul  is  inherent  in  its  own  degree 
of  ]K*rfcction.  The  soul  sutlers  from  the  very  evil  it  has  com¬ 
mitted.  Because  its  attention  is  incessantly  directed  to  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  this  evil  it  understands  the  pain  and  is  stimulated  to 
correct  itself.  It  forms  strong  resolutions,  and.  the  time  having 
arrived,  descends  again  into  a  new  body,  to  improve  itself  by 
Inlior  and  study.  It  always  preserves  the  intuition,  the  vague 
sentiment  of  the  resolutions  formed  before  its  rebirth. 

"  Seventh  —  When  the  soul  has  acquired  in  one  world  the  sum 


of  progress  which  the  state  of  that  world  admits,  it  departs  to  t»c 
incarnated  in  another  world,  more  advanced,  where  it  acquires 
new  knowledge,  and.  inasmuch  as  now  the  incarnation  in  a  ma¬ 
terial  body  is  no  longer  useful  to  it,  it  lives  an  entirely  spiritual 
life.  There  it  pn-gresse*  in  another  sense  and  by  other  means. 
Arrived  at  the  culminating  point  of  progress,  it  enjoys  supreme 
felicity,  having  ln*en  admitted  into  the  counsels  of  the  Almighty. 

"Eighth — The  soul  has  a  dual  body,  the  substance  or  essence 
of  which  is  drawn  into  the  universal  or  cosmic  fluid,  forming  and 
nourishing  it  as  the  air  forms  and  nourishes  the  material  IshIv. 
This  state  of  the  v*ul  is  more  or  K-»  ethereal,  according  to  the 
worlds  in  which  it  finds  it>*lf  and  the  degree  <*f  its  purification. 
Ther«*  is  thus  an  intermediary  between  the  v»ul  and  the  b.*ly; 
an  organ  for  the  transmission  of  all  the  sensations.  Those  which 
come  from  without  make  an  impression  on  the  liody,  the  inter¬ 
mediary  transmits  it.  and  the  soul,  the  conscious  and  intelligent 
being,  receives  it  When  the  action  comes  from  the  initiative  <*f 
the  v*ul  it  may  l»e  sail!  that  the  mill  will-  the  intermediary 
transmits,  and  the  body  |H-rf<irms  the  act.” 

THE  CHRISTIAN  BROTHERS  AND  THE 
CLASSICS. 

HE  news  comes  from  Rome  that  the  Vatican  has  decided 
adversely  as  to  the  rights  of  the  Christian  Brothers  to  teach 
the  classic*  and  higher  collegiate  studies  in  their  American 
schools.  The  dispute  has  been  causing  difficulty  for  some  time. 
The  order,  originally  founded  to  teach  the  common  brunches  only, 
has  f«> r  many  years  maintained  higher  school*  and  colleges  in 
this  country  and  has  much  property  invested  in  tlu-m  A  few 
years  ago.  however,  the  auperior  general  of  the  order,  who  re¬ 
sides  in  I’aris.  sent  a  summary  command  to  the  American  Chris- 
tian  Brothers  that  all  teaching  of  the  classic*  must  Ik-  alum- 
ibm.il,  as  a  violation  of  t  ho  constitution  of  the  order.  This  meant 
the  closing  of  the  various  colleges  maintained  by  the  Christian 
Brother*  and  the  relinquishment  of  the  work  built  up  by  years  of 
effort.  The  case  was  uppeated  to  Rome,  backed,  it  is  said,  by 
the  unanimous  support  of  the  American  archbishops;  but  appar¬ 
ently  l»y  the  l.-nns  of  the  present  decision  the  authority  the 
head  of  the  order  is  to  Ik*  maintained.  Cardinal  Satolli,  late  A|h>n- 
tolic  Delegate  to  the  United  States,  and  the  drafter  of  the  rejsst 
•  »f  the  I*ropaganda.  says  in  explanation  "Just  ns  the  Americans 
adhere  to  their  national  Constitution,  so  the  Christian  Brothers 
must  maintain  their*.  That  constitution  forbids  the  teaching  of 
the  classic*.  ” 

The  Independent  (undenom.,  January  |S»  culls  attention,  how¬ 
ever.  to  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  of  the  Cnit.il  State*  lias 
received  fifteen  amendment*,  and  suggest*  that  also  that  of  the 
Christian  Brothers  might  receive  otic.  It  sav»  further  that  the 
decision  is.  ns  the  archbishops  declare,  against  the  interests  and 
the  true  management  of  Catholic  affair*  in  America: 

"It  is  a  victory  lc*<  for  the  French  su|H*rior  than  for  the 
Jesuits,  who  claim  an  especial,  if  not  exclusive,  right  to  control 
higher  Catholic  education.  The  decision  is  one  greatly  to  be  re¬ 
gretted.  but  it  is  likely  that  some  way  will  Ik-  found  to  avoid  its 
worst  results.  Very  likely  the  membersof  the  Christian  Brother¬ 
hood  in  this  country  will  seek  the  consent  of  Rome  to  establish  a 
new  order  which  will  Ik*  free  to  give  a*  high  an  education  ns  may 
be  desired  If  Catholics  had  been  content  to  leave  education  ill 
the  hands  of  the  Jesuit*  they  would  not  have  founded  the  Catho¬ 
lic  University  at  Washington  as  a  direct  rival  to  the  near-by 
Jesuit  university.  W©  are  glad  to  s«c  that  the  Cathiiies  arc 
about  to  establish  a  girls-  college  in  Washington,  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended  shall  have  a*  high  a  rank  as  any  girls'  college  in  the 
country.  It  will  be  the  first  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
and  it  shows  what  is  the  initiative  enterprise  of  American  Catho¬ 
lics. _ 

On  the  other  hand.  The  Catholic  (‘niverse  (Cleveland.  Janu¬ 
ary  iq>  is  disposed  t**  welcome  the  Propaganda's  settlement  of 
the  matter.  More  than  half  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  are 
without  male  teachers,  it  sues,  and  until  this  field  i*  adequately 
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covered  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  Christian  Brothers  ‘are  will¬ 
ing  to  abandon  any  part  of  their  legitimate  work  to  enter  n«  w 
spheres  already  well  cared  for  by  others. "  Vet  they  can  undoubt¬ 
edly  secure  a  separation  from  their  present  head,  the  paper  re¬ 
marks.  and  alter  their  constitution . 

"In  this  way  they  would  be  free  t»»  take  up  the  work  they  pro¬ 
pose  to  themselves  here.  If  they  <!•>  this,  it  would  Ik-  well  f«.r  the 
Parisian  head  to  organize  new  h<>  .h'  along  the  old  lines  f.  pre¬ 
vent  the  ambition  of  higher  attainments  interfering  with  the  aims 
and  purposes  of  their  saintly  founder.  I\ -haps  this  would  he  a 
happy  solution  of  the  difficulty.  It  would  ■••ten  the  «b«r  to  higher 
education  for  those  who  think  that  the  Christum  Broth.  rs  are 
nccde<I  in  that  work,  and  at  tin  same  tune  provide  a  place  for 
those  who  believo  like  I  .a  Salle  that  the  Christian  Brothers  have 
ft  work  worthy  of  their  best  efforts  Mi  caring  for  the  primary  edu¬ 
cation  of  Catholic  children,  and  leave  tile  rest  to  others 


THE  RELIGIOUS  PROBLEM  IN  THE  PHIL¬ 
IPPINES. 

RESIDENT  SCHURMAN  S  recent  article  on  "Our  Duty 
to  the  Philippines”  has  provoked  an  exceptional  amount  «•{. 
comment  from  journals  of  all  varieties  The  only  point  in  which 
they  are  all  agreed  is  that  the  religious  problem  in  the  arvhij»elag<. 
is  fully  as  puzzling  as  is  the  military  and  the  civil  one.  and  that 
it  will  require  still  greater  care  in  the  bundling  In  the  course  of 
his  article  (in  The  Independent,  IX.cmlnr  s-*  Dr  Schuminn 
said : 

“The  priests  have  ruled  in  Luzon  mi  long  that  tin  ir  influence 
in  widespread,  and  the  natives  know  of  no  other  form  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  I  wen  established  there 
for  three  hundred  years,  and  the  ar«  Uq*  logo  was  really  governed 
by  the  priests,  and  not  by  the  Spanish  civil  or  military  com¬ 
manders.  Of  the  $13, $oo.<»x>  raised  ou  the  island  about  .... 

was  used  for  the  church's  support.  Each  small  church  would 
receive  qImhiL  $«<■»  for  its  sup;»*rt,  and  the  priest  an  allowance  of 
We  must  credit  the  church  with  having  done  a  great  deal 
of  good  work  among  the  natives  We  must  reckon  with  these 
fuels  when  we  send  missionaries  to  the  Philippines. 

“Missionaries  are  needed  in  the  islands,  and  I  hope  they  will 
lie  sent  there  in  largo  numbers.  There  is  plenty  of  work  for 
them  to  do,  and  I  h«|»c  they  will  go  with  a  complete  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  situation  and  an  earnest  desire  to  accomplish  g.-l 
They  must  rculiz  that  they  are  contending  with  a  Catholic- 
educated  population  that  knows  nothing  about  the  fine  differences 
between  Protestant  sects  and  denominations  Therefore  it  would 
lie  highly  impolitic  to  send  missionaries  of  different  denomina¬ 
tions  to  confuse  the  minds  of  the  people.  I  do  ho|ie  that  when 
we  send  the  missionaries  we  will  decide  lrcforchand  on  one  form 
of  Protestant  Christianity.  Send  only  one  type  of  missionaries. 
The  Filipinos  will  then  have  Catholic  Christianity  and  Protestant 
Christianity  presented  to  them  so  they  can  take  thcirchoice  Wc 
have  no  adequate  idea  how  confusing  to  the  simple  minds  of  an 
uncivilized  people  the  different  forms  of  our  Protestant  faith  nj*- 
pear  The  Chinese,  who  are  perhaps  more  intelligent  than  the 
Filipinos,  regard  our  different  denominations  as  so  many  differ¬ 
ent  religions.  This  idea  prevails  in  many  other  lands  that  wc 
arc  trying  to  convert  to  Protestant  Christianity,  and  it  works 
confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  |ieop!e  that  often  «adly  handicaps 
the  labors  of  the  missionaries.  I  hope  that  before  sending  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  the  Philippines  the  different  denominations  w  ill  unite 
on  sonic  common  platform.” 

Roman  Catholic  comment  on  this  suggestion  is  mostly  inclined 
to  be  skeptical,  if  not  decidedly  ironic.  The  Chunk  Xetvs 
(Washington.  January  13)  says: 

“There  arc  numberless  varieties  of  Protestantism,  and  of 
course  the  professor  will  admit  that  all  can  not  be  true.  And  yet 
he  urges  that  the  poor  Filipinos  be  taught  either  a  creed  com¬ 
posed  of  these  various  beliefs,  or  else  some  one  of  the  many  be 
selected  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Who  is  to  make  the  selec¬ 
tion? 

“There  is  something  absolutely  cruel  in  this  suggestion  of 


Schurman's.  Wc  can  readily  understand  how  he  could  urge  the 
various  nits  t<>  send  missionaries  to  the  Philippines,  but  wc  can 
not  understand  why  he  is  w  illing  to  risk  selecting  a  creed  that  he 
dues  not  believe  himself,  to  have  taught  the  natives . 

"The  Philippines  arc  not  likely  to  1  ecome  Protestant,  it  mat¬ 
ters  not  what  kind  of  creed  is  sent  there.  While  there  is  but 
little  prospect  of  the  sect*  uniting  on  a  common  creed  for  the 
Filipinos,  there  i»  still  less  chance  of  their  succeeding  in  destroy¬ 
ing  the  faith  which  has  been  flourishing  there  for  centuries." 

/'he  Catko/ic  AV*.*j  (New  York.  January  20)  says: 

“The  ignorance  almut  the  work  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
Philippines  displayed  by  certain  lecturers  and  writers  who  prt- 
tend  to  know  s<»  much  is  amazing  These  people  have  been  in 
the  Philippines,  they  say  they  have  closely  investigated  the  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs  there  ;  and  they  declare  solemnly  that  they  have 
no  prejudice  against  the  Catholic  Church.  But  wc  can  not  help 
noting  that  never  do  they  utter  a  good  word  for  the  work  »f  that 
Church,  w  hoso  missionaries  have  succeeded  in  converting  a  nation 
of  savages  intoa  people  whose  religious  devotion  and  purity  have 
astonished  Americans  who  have  been  aiming  them.  I' ruler  stub 
circumstances,  it  is  not  strange  that  we  are  often  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  those  who  have  been  in  the  Philippines  and  who 
critKiz.  the  Catholic  Church  there  are  guilty  of  delilierate  mis¬ 
representation  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  they  do  not  want  to 
know  the  truth." 

7 he  < ii/hi>/ie  f  'ni  verse  (Cleveland,  December  39),  under  the 
caption  “Protestant  Impudence  and  Gall.”  says: 

"Who  is  going  to  give  us  the  U-st  Protestantism?  Is  McKin- 
ley’s  Philippine  commission  cmpnw*ercd  to  recognize  and  name 
this  th-w  state  church  of  imperialism  from  the  hungry  horde  wait¬ 
ing  o; ho -mouthed  for  the  crumbs  of  royal  favor,  or  is  it  to  Ik  a 
religion  by  selection?  If  it  is,  what  arc  the  lending  features  to 
hc>  What  is  to  predominate'?  The  immersion  tub  of  the  Bap. 
lists,  the  aim  n  corner  of  the  Methodists,  the  rationalistic  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  Presbyterians,  or  that  com|*witc  entity  railed  Kpis- 
copnlisni »  IsS.hurman  in  earnest  or  mad,  or  only  joking?  If  he 
is  tn  earnest,  why  «l*«  s  ho  not  convoke  tliis  church  congress  aiul 
insist  that  we  have  this  In  st  Protestantism  for  home  consumption. 
We  could  then  see  what  effect  it  would  have  in  filling  empty 
Protestant  churches  and  correcting  some  of  the  vices  that  make 
I*rotestantism  look  like  a  Moled  rag  dipped  in  whisky  compared 
with  tne  sj" d less  simplicity  and  purity  of  Catholic  Filipinos." 

Protestant  comment  is  fairly  represented  by  the  following  ex¬ 
cerpt*.  The  Independent  (Decemlicr  38)  says: 

“ Every  word  of  tins  is  true;  but  the  warning  will  be  thrown 
away.  No  matter  how  impolitic.  missionaries  will  be  sent  of  dif¬ 
ferent  denominations  to  confuse  the  mind*  of  the  people.  Wo 
arc  the  Lord's  foolish  ones,  and  wc  waste  much  of  our  energy  by 
our  lack  «»f  intelligent  cooperation . 

•  The  same  thing  will  lie  done  over  again  in  the  Philippines. 
W«  have  no  d»ubt  that  the  chief  denominations,  and  a  score  of 
small  ones,  will  all  establish  missions  there.  Most  of  them  will 
have  their  headquarters  in  Manila.  Each  sect,  Presbyterian. 
Methodist.  Baptist.  Episcopalian,  Congregational,  Disciples. 
Seventh- Day  Adventist,  will  have  its  own  organization.  ’Join 
us.’  ’Jmn  us,’  ’  II V  are  the  true  church.'  will  Ik*  the  cry,  At 
present  there  is  no  chance  for  anything  else.  What  more  can 
wc  expect?  Baptists  and  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians  and 
Methodists,  can  n«t  unite  even  in  federation  here  in  America. 
We  fail  even  to  see  the  scandal  of  the  division  ;  and  the  scandal 
is  more  offensive  there. 

"What  can  be  done  to  remove  the  scandal?  Nothing,  wc  fear, 
until  the  denominations  here  are  federated.  Why  can  it  not  be 
done?  Shall  the  century  end  and  nothing  be  accomplished  ?  In 
England  already  there  is  federation  of  all  the  free  churches,  and 
the  conscience  of  our  churches  ought  to  demand  as  much." 

The  Xor/A western  Christian  Advocate  (Meth.  Episc.,  Jan¬ 
uary  3)  says : 

"The  plan  outlined  by  our  Commissioner  Schurman  is  imprac¬ 
ticable.  It  will  not  be  followed,  and  we  incline  to  think  that  it 
should  not  be  followed,  even  tho  there  are  such  things  as  mis¬ 
sionary  economy  and  common  sense.  In  one  sense  the  world  has 
scores  of  ‘religions.’  In  another  sense,  and  in  the  proper  sense. 
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there  are  but  two  forms  of ‘Christian  religions’  in  the  United 
States  from  which  missionaries  will  be  sent  to  the  Philippines. 
Roman  Catholicism  already  is  in  the  islands,  and  has  been  there 
three  hundred  or  four  hundred  years.  While  the  Presbyterian, 
the  baptist,  the  Congregational,  the  Methodist,  and  other 
churches  are  here,  these  in  fact  arc  but  one.  in  a  sense  which  ull 
these  churches  understand  and  accept.  These  are  separate  and 
distinct  and  different  in  the  sense  that  the  various  brotherhoods 
and  sisterhoods  of  Romanism  are  separate  and  distinct.  Roman¬ 
ism  do>  not  admit  that  point,  but  its  non-adntission  docs  not 
count.  I'hu  competitions  between  the  various  American  L’hris- 
t  inn  arches  known  us  Protestant  are  synonyms  for  veritable 
poai  as  compared  with  the  competitions  and  sharp  rivalries 
til'  exist  between  Romanist  brotherhoods.  The  natives  of 
1  on  are  not  ignorant  that  certain  classes  of  friarsand  ’brothers’ 

j  features  in  the  Roman  Church  as  it  exists  on  the  islands. 

*'«  are  sure  that  the  natives  ulreudy  are  ‘confused. "  It  may 
clear  up  things  wonderfully  if  several  Protestant  churches  arc 
planted  even  on  Luzon,  so  that  genuine  fraternity  and  Christian 
unity  may  bo  exhibited  there." 

In  the  mean  time.  Archbishop  Chapellc,  the  apostolic  delegate 
to  the  Philippine  Islands,  appears  to  be  finding  his  task  of  ad¬ 
justing  the  altered  relations  of  church  mid  state  a  delicate  and 
difficult  one,  altho  it  is  believed  that  his  diplomatic  skill  and  good 
sense  will  eventually  prevail.  His  mission  is  a  twofold  one :  to 
bring  about  an  equitable  arrangement  as  to  the  property  rights 
of  the  church  in  the  islands,  and  to  arrange  a  m.u/us  vivendi 
between  the  Filipinos  and  the  friars.  These  two  aims  are  thus 
stated  by  the  New  York  7 ribune  (January  jo*  : 

“  It  hint  liecn  foreseen  from  the  first  by  the  thoughtful  that 
the  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  would  involve  -»mc 
difficulty  on  account  of  the  peculiar  attitude  of  a  great  many 
Catholic  inhabitants  toward  the  friars  of  certain  monastic  orders 
there.  Despatches  now  state  that  excitement  has  been  caused 
by  a  report  that  the  njxHtolic  delegate,  Monsignor  Chapdlc,  hud 
undertaken  with  authority  from  the  Pojx  and  from  President 
McKinley  to  restore  the  friars  to  their  parishes  and  to  the  power 
from  which  they  had  been  driven  by  the  Catholics  themselves. 
Charges  of  extortion  nud  immorality  aguinst  the  fr*ors  were  said 
to  have  been  one  chief  cause  of  the  insurrection  of  i*./.,  which 
the  Spanish  Government  broke  down  by  bribing  Aguinaldo  and 
other  lenders  to  lxtruy  their  followers.  More  recent  accounts 
have  indicated  that  the  inhabitants  who  did  not  give  support  to 
Aguinaldo,  or  who  had  ceased  resistance  and  welcomed  Ameri¬ 
can  authority,  were  generally  opposed  t«»  the  friars  and  intensely 
hostile  to  their  reinstatement  in  their  former  power . 

“Apparently  the  root  of  the  difficulty  in  the  Philippines  is  a 
.  luim  of  the  monastic  orders  to  certain  properties  and  revenues. 
I’hc  eighth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  provided  that  the  relin- 
(uishment  of  power  by  Spain  ‘can  not  in  any  respect  impair  the 
»roportyor  rights  which  by  law  belong  to  the  peaceful  possession 
•f  property  of  all  kinds  of  .  .  .  ecclesiastical  or  civil  bodies.' 
The  tenth  article  declared  that  'the  inhabitants  of  the  territories 
iver  which  Spuiif  relinquishes  nr  cedes  her  sovereignty  shall  be 
iccured  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.'  If  these  two  pro¬ 
visions  urc  by  anybody  construed  to  mean  opposite  things,  if  the 
luim  of  an  ecclesiastical  body  comes  to  a  denial  of  the  free  cx- 
•rcisc  of  their  religion  by  any  inhabitants  or  involves  any  bold 
Ipon  properties  which  the  laws  would  not  sustain,  the  courts 
established  by  the  United  States  have  jurisdiction  ami  will  con- 
rol.  How  far  they  may  prove  adverse  to  the  titles  by  which  the 
monastic  orders  claim  property  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  judge, 
out  there  is  every  reason  to  ex|»cct  that  the  Government  will 
guaranty  and  preserve  to  Catholic  as  toother  inhabitants  entire 
freedom  in  the  exercise  of  their  individual  choice  in  all  matters 
pertuining  to  or  growing  out  of  their  religion." 

The  statement  from  Manila  alluded  to  above  in  the  New  York 
7 ribune,  that  the  mission  of  the  apostolic  delegate  is  to  reinstate 
the  friars  in  their  former  power,  acting  as  joint  agent  of  the  Pope 
and  President  McKinley,  has  of  course  been  denied  by  Monsignor 
Chapelle  as  a  canard.  The  despatch  gives  the  following  addi¬ 
tional  details  of  the  situation  : 

“Catholics  of  all  sections  are  petitioning  Monsignor  Chapelle 


and  Major-General  Otis  against  the  friars  returning  to  their  par¬ 
ishes.  repeating  the  charges  of  oppressions,  extortions,  and  im¬ 
moralities  which,  they  assert.  caused  the  revolution  of  1896, 
The  Catholics  requc>t  that  they  lx  given  priests  not  connected 
with  the  brotherhood*.  Delegations  from  many  of  the  towns  are 
visiting  the  provincial  governors  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
same  request,  and  prominent  Manila  Catholics  arc  cabling  the 
Popo  on  the  subject. 

“The  people  say  the  friars  will  lx  driven  out  if  they  return  to 
their  parishes,  and  that  there  will  lx  continual  trouble  if  the 
A»!ministrati<>n  attempts  to  protect  them.  To  quell  the  excite¬ 
ment.  Major-General  Otis  consented  to  the  publication  in  the 
local  ncwspajxrs  of  a  statement  which  he  had  made  to  a  delega¬ 
tion  of  Filipinos,  as  follows ; 

“’If  the  church  authorities  as>ign  friars  to  curacies  who  are 
obnoxious  to  the  txople  they  will  not  lx  compelled  to  accept 
them.  The  individual  liberty  guaranteed  by  the  American  Con¬ 
stitution  will  not  lx  denied  the  Filipinos,  anil  the  Government 
will  not  f..n,-  upon  them  any  ec  clesiastical  denomination  contrary 
to  their  wishes. 


PRESIDENT  SNOW'S  DECLARATION  CONCERN¬ 
ING  POLYGAMY. 

1IE  proclamation  issued  on  January  B  by  Lorcnso  Snow, 
president  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  the  Latter-Day 
Saints,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  manifestoes  of 
that  church  put  forth  during  the  past  few  years.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

"From  the  reading  of  the  various  editorials  and  articles  of  the 
public  press  it  is  evident  that  there  is  much  misconstruction  and 

misunderstanding 
ns  to  the  present 
attitude  of  our 
church  respecting 
the  subjects  of 
]to!ygamy  and  un¬ 
lawful  cohabita¬ 
tion  ;  and,  believ¬ 
ing  that  many 
good  and  conscien¬ 
tious  people  huve 
Ixen  misled  and 
much  adverse  criti¬ 
cism  occasioned 
thereby,  I  feci  it 
but  just  to  both 
'  Mormons  '  a  n  il 
non-’  Mormons '  to 
state  that,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the 
manifesto  of  the 
late  President  Wil- 
fold  Wood ru IT. 
d  a  t  e  d  September 
25.  181*1.  which  was 
presented  to  anil 
unanimously  ac¬ 
cepted  by  our  General  Conference  ou  the  fall  of  October,  1890. 
the  church  lias  positively  abandoned  the  practise  of  polygamy, 
or  the  solemnization  of  plural  marriages,  in  this  and  every 
other  State,  and  that  n«  member  or  officer  thereof  has  any  au¬ 
thority  whatever  to  jxrform  a  plural  marriage  or  enter  into  such 
a  relation.  Nor  d<xs  the  church  advise  or  encourage  unlawful 
cohabitation  on  the  part  of  any  of  its  nicmlxrs.  If.  therefore, 
any  member  disobeys  the  law.  either  as  to  |iolygamy  or  unlaw¬ 
ful  cohabitation,  lx  must  bear  his  own  burden  ;  or,  in  other 
w*mls.  lx  answerable  to  the  tribunals  of  the  land  for  his  own 
action  jxrtaining  thereto. 

’’  With  a  sincere  desire  that  the  position  of  our  church  as  to 
polygamy  and  unlawful  cohabitation  may  lx  Ixtter  understood, 
and  with  best  wishes  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  all,  this 
statement  is  made,  and  is  respectfully  commended  to  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  public  generally." 

The  Deseret  Evening  .\Vs vs  (January  S).  the  official  organ  of 
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the  Church  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  comments  as  follows  npon  this 
letter : 

"The  president's  statement  is  gratifying  to  us  because  it  au¬ 
thoritatively  asserts  what  The  Deseret  Evening  Xtws  has  ad¬ 
vanced  editorially.  The  church  teaches  obedience  to  secular  law. 
It  does  not  advise  nor  encourage  any  species  of  lawlessness.  It 
support*  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  Utah  and  all  laws  passed  in  pursuance  thereof.  It  has  its 
own  sphere,  which  is  ecclesiastical.  While  it  gives  counsel  and 
promulgates  rules  for  the  guidance  of  its  members  as  to  individ¬ 
ual  conduct  in  all  the  affairs  of  life,  it  does  not  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  free  agency  of  men  and  women,  dictate  to  them 
how  they  shall  vote  or  to  which  political  party  they  shall  belong, 
or  hinder  them  in  any  lawful  course  as  to  business  or  other  per¬ 
sonal  affairs. 

"There  are  persons  in  all  religious  Imdics  who  act  contrary  to 
the  faith  they  profess.  The  church  or  society  with  which  they 
are  connected  is  not  accused  of  such  derelictions  by  just  and 
sensible  people  ;  they  arc  charged  only  to  the  erring  individuals. 

"The  Latter-Day  Saints  should  ponder  well  this  declaration 
from  the  president.  It  is  of  great  importance.  If  there  is  any 
deviation  from  the  path  which  he  defines,  it  will  be  on  the  |«cr- 
sonul  responsibility  of  the  individual  that  pursues  that  way.  and 
he  must  take  the  consequences  whatever  they  may  lie.  The 
church  must  not  be  burdened  by  the  weight  of  anything  that  is 
contrary  to  its  teachings. 

"We  believe  the  permanent,  reasonable  residents  of  this  State. 
‘Mormon’  and  non-' Mormon, '  will  lie  pleased  with  {‘resident 
Snow's  announcement,  and  will  accept  it  in  the  spirit  that 
prompted  its  publication.  And  we  hojic  that  it  will  aid  in  the 
establishment  of  that  abiding  peace  that  is  necessary  to  the  har¬ 
monious  action  of  all  classes,  creeds,  and  parties.  with««it  which 
Utah  can  not  achieve  the  success  as  a  commonwealth  that  its 
liest  people  desire  to  secure." 

The  Denver  .\’eu>s  (January  says  that  ul!ho"a!l  legal  and 
constitutional  precedents"  have  been  overridden  by  those  who 
op|MMcd  the  seating  of  Mr.  Roberts  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  yet  the  case  "has  not  been  without  its  good  effects."  one 
of  which  is  this  manifesto.  It  continues 

“Thu  Mormon  Church  has  been  prompt  to  recognise  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  public  sentiment  in  the  nation  on  this  question,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Snow's  formal  manifesto  should  be  received  by  the  country 
in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  is  np|*rviitly  issue*l.  He  an¬ 
nounces  that  plural  marriages  were  al>and<>ncd  in  i**»n.  and  that 
no  church  official  is  authorised  to  solemnixc  them.  While  the 
maintenance  of  relations  with  plural  wives  entered  into  prior  to 
iBcjo  has  been  tolerated  by  the  church,  the  time  has  now  come 
when  such  toleration  must  cease,  and  members  «*f  the  Mormon 
Church  must  obey  the  laws  of  the  land.  *<r  in  suffering  the  conse¬ 
quences  must  bear  their  own  burdens.  In  brief.  President  Snow's 
manifesto  is  as  emphatic  a  repudiation  of  polygamy  as  can  l>c 
desired  by  the  most  bitter  opponent  of  Mornv>nism.  It  covers  a 
repudiation  of  plural  marriages,  past  and  future." 


THE  BROOKLYN  REVIVAL  AND  RELIGIOUS 

ANIMOSITIES. 

EACE  and  good-will  to  men  have  apparently  not  been  the 
first  fruits  of  the  evangelistic  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Len  G. 
Broughton,  a  Georgia  revivalist  who  has  lately  come  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  sinners  in  Brooklyn.  In  a  recent  address  he  made 
the  following  allusion  to  Unitarian  belief  (New  York  Tribune, 
January  18)  : 

"It  [the  revival]  is  a  war  on  all  forms  of  infidelity  ami  sin. 
Before  God.  infidelity  is  the  most  damning  sin  of  all.  Jesus  said  : 
•  He  that  believeth  not  the  Son.  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  within 
him.’  The  rejection  of  Jesus  Christ  as 'the  Lamb  of  God  that 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  ’  is  the  one  sin  for  which  men 
go  to  hell,  because  it  includes  and  fosters  all  other  sins.  When 
a  man  truly  accepts  Jesus  Christ  as  his  Savior,  he  gives  up  sin. 
Now.  Unitarianism  is  only  one  form  of  infidelity,  but  it  i-*  the 
form  that  just  now  poses  under  the  guise  of  culture  and  religion, 
and  through  pulpit  and  press  during  recent  months  has  been  in¬ 


sulting  believers  in  the  deity  of  Christ  by  asserting  that  then'  * 
little  need  of  multiplying  Unitarian  churches,  because  orthodox 
churches  are  full  of  such  unbelievers.” 

In  a  statement  to  the  press.  Mr.  Broughton  reiterated  and  em¬ 
phasised  this  opinion.  He  said  (we  quote  from  the  New  York 
World,  January  ?•>)  : 

"I  still  stand  by  my  guns  and  repeat  that  the  man  who  be¬ 
lieves  in  Unitarianism.  and  sticks  to  it.  will  go  to  hell. 

"All  sinners  are  Unitarians.  All  Unitarians  are  sinners  1*. 
cause  they  deny  the  deity  and  divinity  of  Christ  and  H is  at<.c< 
ment  by  blood.  Unitarians  would  go  up  Calvary's  hill  and  tea- 
down  the  cross  of  Christ  itself.  I  don't  run  much  on  scholars’!;; . 
but  place  my  theology  on  the  Bible.  I  claim  I  am  as  broad 
my  opponents.  But  1  am  narrow  when  it  comes  to  the  uphold¬ 
ing  of  the  Word  of  God.  This  fight  is  on.  and,  thank  God,  1  an 
in  it.  To  the  minister  who  say*  that  I  am  one  of  those  sleep. 
Southerners  preaching  a  medieval  theology.  I  will  say  that  1 
preach  to  more  pc*»plc  in  one  night  than  he  does  in  a  month 
He  says  I  am  asleep,  docs  he?  Well,  let  him  follow  me  und  I  I 
keep  him  awake. 

"I’m  in  this  fight  up  to  the  chin,  und  I  repeat  tliut  the  rcan 
who  denies  the  divinity  of  Christ  can  not  be  saved.  Puul  say* 

•  By  the  deeds  of  the  law  shall  no  man  be  justified.'  The  l’n  - 
tanan  creed  is  that  by  the  deedsof  the  !uw  man  shall  lx-  justin- 
Which  theology  will  you  have’  I  confess  that  1  betiove  in  suck¬ 
ing  to  Paul." 

Taking  this  utterance  as  u  basis,  unother  of  the  evangelist' 
the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  C.  Dixon,  announced  that  the  revival  was  to  U 
a  campaign  against  Unitarianism.  Both  these  pronouncement  - 
were  widely  published,  and  an  outburst  of  criticism  and  counter 
criticism  has  been  the  result.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Churles  II.  Eaton 
of  the  Church  «>f  the  Divine  Paternity  (I'nituriun).  attacked  t? 
methods  and  the  " medieval"  theology  of  the  revivalist,  saying 
that  "ministers  of  the  Southern  type  have  l»ccn  asleep  while  tl- 
world  lias  moved  forward,"  and  that  "the  weapons  used  by  thi-r 
would  be  about  as  effective,  in  the  light  of  modern  warfare.  .<« 
the  gun  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  and  its  watch-dogma*  about  cqu* 
to  Rip  s  dog  Snider."  The  Rev.  Horace  Porter,  associate  past*- 
of  Plymouth  Church,  after  a  consultation  with  its  leading  officers 
refused  to  read  the  printed  announcement  of  the  revival  mectilic* 
from  the  pulpit.  He  said,  us  rc|*orted  in  the  New  York  Sun 
(January  */)  : 

"  If  the  revival  is.  indeed,  as  has  seemed  to  be  indicated  by  thr 
leaders  of  this  revival,  a  movement  not  against  vice  and  cm  - 
which  arc  rampant,  but  is  against  one  particular  class.  I  nm  g- 
mg  to  take  the  full  responsibility  in  the  absence  of  I»r.  I  lillisri 
refusing  to  read  it  (the  announcement],  I  have  always  found 
this  class,  against  which,  it  is  allege*!,  this  movement  is  directed 
to  lie  eminent  for  its  nobility  of  character  and  the  largeness  of  its 
charity. 

"If  these  people  shall  turn  from  their  deliberate  efforts  again'1 
one  class  to  a  general  revival  movement  for  th6  regeneration  •*! 
the  wicked,  they  will  have  no  heartier  support  than  from  Plym¬ 
outh  Church." 

Newspaper  comment.  so  far  as  we  have  seen  it,  is  distinctly 
condemnatory  «»f  the  evangelists.  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Janv 
ary  as)  says  . 

"In  a  borough  of  a  million  people,  in  a  city  of  three  millions, 
a  town  overflowing  with  misery,  vice,  und  crime,  these  men,  ir 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  ore  conducting  a  campaign,  not  against 
sin.  Imt  against  another  sect  whose  theology  they  do  not  approve 
of.  Surely,  the  reduction  of  what  was  said  to  he  a  movement 
for  the  conversion  of  men  to  righteousness,  to  a  squabble  bctwvcr 
sects,  or.  more  accurately,  of  one  sect  against  another,  release* 
comment  from  the  obligation  which  it  is  ordinarily  under  to  treat 
with  respectful  sympathy  any  movement  for  the  betterment  <■: 
men." 

The  Boston  Transcript  (January  24I  says: 

"The  interjection  of  doctrinal  acerbity  into  these  Brooklyn 
meetings  has  been  both  painful  and  hurtful.  Salvation  is  a  long 
way  off  when  men  sink  their  little  six-inch  plummets  into  their 
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own  dogmatic  beliefs  or  imaginings,  and  then  assume  that 
they  have  fathomed  infinity  and  are  commissioned  to  take  the 
spiritual  measure  of  all  other  men.  The  saint's  calendar  for 
Massachusetts  would  be  singularly  incomplete  without  the  names 
of  those  noble  men  of  the  Unitarian  faith  whose  fame  is  world¬ 
wide  and  whose  memory  draws  to  it  even  the  honor  ami  rever¬ 
ence  of  posterity.  None  were  more  quick  to  discern  this  odor  of 
sanctity  than  the  great  Trinitarian  leaders.  There  were  no  truer 
brothers  in  Christ  to  be  foun.l  the  world  over  than  President 
Mark  Hopkins,  of  Williams  College,  and  the  late  l»r.  A.  P.  Pea¬ 
body,  of  Harvard,  or  than  Phillips  Brooks  and  Rev.  James  Free¬ 
man  Clarke,  and  the  list  of  such  friendships,  both  personal  and 
spiritual,  might  bo  indefinitely  extended.  Dr.  Peabody  and 
James  Freeman  Clarke  not  only  believed  the  truth,  hut  they  did 
more,  they  lived  it,  anil  no  men  of  their  generation  have  carried 
the  Christly  standard  higher." 


DR.  SHELDON’S  EXPERIMENT  IN  RELIGIOUS 
DAILY  JOURNALISM. 

AN  announcement  unique  in  the  history  of  journalism  has 
just  been  made  by  the  Topeka  Daily  Capital.  The  own¬ 
ers  of  that  paper  have— to  use  their  own  words — "decided  to 
place  its  plant  and  the  entire  editorial  and  business  control  of 
the  pupvr  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Charles  M.  Sheldon,  author 
of  '  In  His  Steps.’  that  he  may  exemplify  his  idea  as  to  what  a 
Christian  daily  newspaper  ought  to  tic."  For  six  days,  com- 
moncing  with  March  13.  Dr.  Sheldon  will  Ik*  absolute  director  of 
The  Capital ;  unhampered,  he  will  "dictate  its  policy,  edit  its 
news  columns,  control  Its  advertising."  It  is  expected  that  the 
experiment  may  have  far-reaching  influences  upon  the  prc*s,  and 
without  doubt  it  will  bo  watched  with  keen  interest  by  a  vast 
number  of  peoplo  of  all  iK-licfs  and  occupations.  Comment  on 
the  plan  Is  of  course  voluminous  and  varied  in  tenor,  for  there  is 
probably  not  a  newspaper  in  the  United  States  which  has  not 
devoted  at  least  one  editorial,  m»1kt  or  satiric,  to  this  topic. 

Tho  Chicago  Chronicle  (January  241  points  the  following 
moral : 

".Mr.  Sheldon’s  publication  will  not  lie  a  true  experiment,  be- 
enuso  for  a  single  week  it  will  Ik*  easy  enough  to  draw  such  arti¬ 
ficial  support  ns  its  novelty  may  create.  It  is  the  pace  that  tells 
ill  the  life  of  a  newspuper,  not  for  one  week,  but  fora  series  of 
weeks  ami  years.  The  trouble  of  innovators  of  the  Sheldon  type 
is  that  they  imagine  their  particular  interpretation  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  with  its  elimination  of  the  bail  and  preponderance  of  the 
giHxl.  to  lie  adaptable  to  the  needs  of  the  every-day  public.  The 
average  secular  newspaper  is  merely  a  reflection  of  current  life, 
and  as  tho  latter  grows  purer  the  newspaper  columns  will  grow 
purer  too.  Tho  religious  propaganda  has  its  place  and  force  in 
human  economy,  but  it  is  open  to  serious  question  whether  the 
editorial  sanctum  of  a  secular  newspaper  is  a  better  point  of 
vuntago  than  the  time-honored  pulpit." 

Tho  Philadelphia  Timet  (January  22)  gives  Dr.  Sheldon  some 
sago  advice: 

"The  Rev.  Mr.  Sheldon  will  get  ’a  good  ready'  before  he 
starts,  and  then  he  will  ‘edit.’  Like  a  great  many  other  people. 
I10  believes  that  it  is  just  as  easy  for  a  man  to ‘edit’  as  fora 
compass  to  point  to  the  north.  He  will  learn  something  he 
doesn't  already  know.  He  asks  advice  and  suggestions  from  the 
editors  throughout  the  country.  Ours  is  the  hint  given  to  Casar. 
which  ho  disregarded :  *  Beware  the  ides  of  March  '  ~ 

Most  of  the  religious  journals  speak  with  approval  of  the  enter¬ 
prise.  The  Independent  (undenom..  February  1)  says 

"We  trust  there  are  already  other  journals  whose  aim  is  as 
high  as  Mr.  Sheldon’s,  to  put  nothing  in  that  Jesus  would  not 
approve,  advertisements  as  well  as  news  reports ;  but  newspaper 
ethics  generally  needs  all  the  elevation  that  Mr.  Sheldon's  exam¬ 
ple  might  suggest. " 

T he  Baptist  Standard  (Chicago,  January  27)  docs  not  think 
the  experiment  for  so  short  a  period  will  be  conclusive,  but  upon 


the  whole  it  will  be  instructive.  On  the  other  hand,  Church 
Progress  (Rom.  Cath..  St.  Louis.  January  27)  says; 

"This  man  is  going  to  show  the  world  how  Our  Blessed  Lord 
would  run  a  daily  paper  if  He  were  in  Topeka.  Kans.  This  sume 
gentleman  would  damn  Ingcrsoll  for  daring  to  utter  the  inane 
blasphemy  that  Almighty  God  should  have  consulted  him  before 
He  promulgated  the  laws  of  nature.  And  yet.  the  irreligion  and 
irreverence  of  Sheldon's  hypocritical  cant  and  blasphemous  pre¬ 
sumption  amounts  to  almost  the  demoniacal  conceit  that  con¬ 
ceived  the  temptations  of  Our  Savior  after  His  fast  of  forty  days 
in  the  desert." 

The  situation  has  its  ironies  for  Dr.  Sheldon.  For  instance,  Mr. 
E.  W.  Howe,  editor  of  the  Atchison  dole  (author  of  "The  Story 
of  a  Country  Town")  has  announced  that  during  the  experimen¬ 
tal  week  lie  will  write  and  publish  daily  sermons  in  his  paper  on 
"  How  Ministers  Should  Breach  the  Gospel  “ ;  and  lie  even  offers 
to  come  to  Topeka  to  relieve  Dr.  Sheldon  of  his  pastoral  duties. 
The  latter,  however,  is  apparently  not  appalled.  He  has  de¬ 
clared  himself  glad  to  receive  any  suggestions  regarding  minis¬ 
terial  work  Mr.  Howe  has  to  offer,  and  has  added  that  he  believes 
he  will  accept  the  "exchange  of  pulpit"  if  the  members  of  his 
church  take  kindly  to  the  idea.  Dr.  Sheldon  has  not  yet  an¬ 
nounced  what  his  plans  will  l>c,  and  prefers  to  let  the  pn]>er 
speak  for  itself.  He  says : 

"In  fact.  I  have  not  fully  matured  them,  except  as  to  the  main 
idea  of  a  Christian  daily.  1  want  to  make  u  success  of  the  un¬ 
dertaking.  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  I  will.  I  am  anxious 
to  prove  to  the  world  that  a  daily  ncwspujter  can  Ik*  run  on 
Christian  lines  and  succeed  without  catering  to  tho  morbid  curi- 
«»sity  of  baser  instincts. 

"I  propose  to  inspect  all  matter  that  goes  into  the  paper  during 
the  week  and  subject  it  to  the  general  test.  1  W’lint  would  Jesus 
do?'  - 


Boer  and  Briton  In  tho  Psalms.— Ever  since  the 
Psalm*  were  written  by  the  ecclesiastical  lyrists  of  the  Jewish 
temple,  their  altcruute  benedictions  and  maledictions  have  been 
the  delight  of  religious  men  of  war.  Cromwell  and  his  troopers 
found  solace  in  them,  and  now  President  Kruger,  who  bus  a  keen 
eye  for  a  text,  calls  down  blessing  on  the  Boers  and  confusion 
and  death  upon  the  British  by  an  apjK-al  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts  in 
the  Psalm*.  "  Read  Psalm  xxxiii.."  he  says  in  a  message  to  his 
generals,  and  adds,  "The  enemy  have  fixed  their  faith  on  Psalm 
IxxxiiL"  The  passages  he  refers  to.  says  the  London  Academy. 
arc  evidently  these: 


Psslm  ssaih.  s  Boer. 

lUeswd  is  the  nation  show  God  U 
the  Lord  :  and  the  people  whom  he 
baa  chosen  for  his  inheritance. 

There  is  no  king  saved  by  the 
multitude  of  an  boat ;  s  might)-  man 
is  not  delivered  by  much  strength. 

An  horse  is  a  vain  thing  for  aafetr; 
neither  shall  he  deliver  any  by  his 
great  strength. 

Our  soul  waiteth  for  the  Lord: 
He  is  our  help  and  our  shield. 


P'M.r  Isssili. :  British. 

They  have  token  crafty  counsel 
against  thy  people,  and  consulted 
against  thy  hidden  ones. 

They  have  said,  t  ome  and  let  us 
cut  them  off  from  being  a  tuition ; 
that  the  name  of  Israel  maybe  no 
more  In  remembrance. 

Fill  their  fares  with  shame :  that 
ther  may  seek  thy  name.  O  Lord. 

Let  them  be  confounded  and 
troubled  forever  ;  yea.  let  them  be 
put  to  shame  and  perish. 


Upon  this  The  Academy  remarks:  "One  can  not  but  admire 
the  President's  selection  of  a  Psalm  containing  the  verse.  ’An 
horse  is  a  vain  thing  for  safety."  since,  humanly  speaking,  the 
Boers  owe  very  much  to  their  ponies.  President  Kruger’s  state¬ 
ment  that ’the  enemy  have  fixed  their  faith  on  Psalm  Ixxxiii." 
tends  to  turn  the  words  quoted  against  the  Boers  themselves : 
for  the  Uitlandcrs  might  well  have  adopted  Psalm  Ixxxiii.  as  an 
expression  of  tbeir  grievances." 


Tilt  confirmations  into  membership  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
last  rear  numbered  ,t.m  Of  these.  s.7y> came  flora  families  already  con. 
nested  with  the  church.  The  total  increase  in  membership  of  the  church 
was  ro.<*e.  showing,  according  to  7k*  (January),  that  the 

changes  from  this  church  toothers  are  taking  place  w.th  quite  the  facility 
of  changes  to  it. 
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FOREIGN  TOPICS. 


ARE  THE  LATINS  DECADENT? 

OR  some  time  France  has  been  the  scene  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  self-abasement  and  o:  corresponding  admiration 
for  foreign  races,  especially  for  the  English-speaking  peoples. 
Our  readers  will  remember  tho  book  written  by  M.  Demolin,  edi¬ 
tor  of  La  Science  Social r,  on  "The  Superiority  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons"  (Tint  Literary  Digest.  October  9.  1*97;  July  2,  1B9S). 
At  present,  however— owing.pcrhaps.  to  the  resentment  awakened 
by  criticism  in  other  lands  called  forth  by  the  Dreyfns  case, — a 
different  strain  pervades  French  literature.  The  new  struin  is 
illustrated  by  on  article  in  tho  Revue  des  Deu  t  Monde*  written 
by  Alfred  Fouill^e,  a  member  of  tho  French  Academy,  who  under¬ 
takes  to  show  that  the  Latin  is  not  inferior  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Teuton.  The  following  is  his  lino  of  thought: 

The  birth-rate  of  France  is  not  so  very  much  below  that  of 
Other  countries.  It  is  declining,  nuturally.  everywhere ;  circum¬ 
stances  alter  cases  everywhere.  In  Canada,  the  French  increase 
faster  than  tho  English.  Nothing  is  more  amusing  than  the  ac¬ 
cusation  of  sloth.  Why.  tho  Latin  is  too  lively.  Spain  may  be 
a  little  conservative,  but  Franco  would  be  better  off  if  she  showed 
less  longing  for  excitement.  The  Catholic  religion,  too,  is  men¬ 
tioned  os  tho  cause  of  Latin  decay.  But  neither  in  Belgium  nor 
In  Rhenish  Prussia,  neither  in  Austria  nor  tho  United  States, 
does  Catholicism  appear  to  hinder  progress.  Individualism,  an¬ 
other  supposed  advantage  of  tho  Anglo-Saxon,  will  presently 
becomo  stronger  in  the  Latin.  Tho  French  are  accustomed  to 
grant  too  much  power  to  tho  authorities  from  sheer  habit  alone. 

Ono  of  tho  gravest  complaints  laid  against  the  Latins  is  their 
criminality,  especially  in  Italy.  But  Italy  is  not  quite  free  from 
tho  influences  of  the  past  The  crimes  of  tho  Middle  Ages  min- 
glo  with  thoso  of  modern  society.  Yet  even  Italy  muy  not  be 
called  immoral  Personal  purity,  for  instance,  is  respected  more 
in  Italy  than  in  France.  Suicide  Is  rarer  than  in  tlermany.  theft 
less  common  than  in  Great  Britain.  Illegitimate  births  and  di¬ 
vorces  are  loss  common  in  Italy  thon  in  Anglo-Saxon  countries. 
Tho  more  numorous  murders  are  duo  to  violent  temper  and  blood 
feuds.  On  the  whole,  it  may  bo  said  that  all  nations  are  passing 
through  a  moral  crisis.  Tho  Teutons  and  Anglo-Saxons  are 
wealthier,  because  they  are  more  grasping;  but  this  docs  not 
improve  them  morally.  Wealth  is  honored  everywhere ;  but  in 
England  even  tho  desire  for  wealth  is  regarded  as  commendable, 
and  honored  more  highly  than  tho  desire  for  rank,  virtue,  and 
learning.  But  that  evidently  will  not  save  England  from  decay. 
Greed  has  led  to  excessive  expansion  of  empire,  an  expansion  so 
dangerous  that  England  is  now  forced  to  respect  even  smaller 
fleets  than  her  own.  The  future  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  as  uncer¬ 
tain  as  that  of  the  Latin.  No  race  can  claim  in  perjxrtuity  tho 
exclusive  possession  of  virtuo  and  power.  The  future  now  as 
ever  belongs  not  to  any  particular  race,  but  to  tho  most  indus¬ 
trious,  the  most  intelligent,  the  most  moral  nations. 

M.  Ch.  Monue,  in  tho  Revue  B/eue,  Paris,  admits  that  there 
la  a  serious  falling-off  in  tho  energy  of  the  French  people ;  but  he 
legardr  this  as  a  national  rather  than  a  racial  defect.  He  argues 
in  the  main  as  follows: 

Births  are  more  rare  with  us  than  with  the  Germans  or  Eng¬ 
lish,  chiefly  bccauso  wo  have  a  decadent  lovo  of  case.  We  do  not 
wish  to  share  our  heritage  with  a  numerous  progeny.  This  is 
shewn  in  a  most  striking  manner  by  the  fact  that  our  wealthiest 
families  have  so  few  children.  In  Berlin  and  London  the  w  ealthy 
have  nearly  twice  as  many  children  as  in  Paris.  From  a  purely 
economical  point  of  view  thL:  is  to  be  deplored.  Tho  individual 
French  capitalist,  who  limits  his  family  rather  than  work  to  in¬ 
crease  his  incom*,  may  b  a  gainer;  the  nation  loses  by  it  Tho 
more  anxious  Frenchmen  are  to  live  on  the  interest  of  their  in¬ 
come,  the  less  that  interest  in  the  end  will  be.  But  there  is  also 
a  serious  moral  drawback  to  this  love  of  ease.  Idleness  begets 
love  of  pleasure,  and  love  of  pleasure  is  the  source  of  the  illegiti¬ 
macy  of  which  we  make  so  light  One  is  struck  by  the  purity  of 
morals  in  German  plays,  by  the  home  life  of  England,  compared 
with  French  comedy  and  with  French  homes.  This,  again,  re¬ 


acts  upon  onr  energies.  Tho  restrictions  in  the  number  of  their 
offspring  to  which  Frenchmen  have  accustomed  themselves  must 
ultimately  place  them  at  a  serious  disadvantage  with  their  neigh¬ 
bors. — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  RUSSIAN  INDUSTRIAL 

DEVELOPMENT. 

HE  expansion  of  industry  and  trade  in  Russia  is  a  subject 
everywhere  discussed  with  interest  The  Siberian,  Ccn- 
tral-Asian.  and  other  gTcat  railroads,  tho  hospitality  extended  to 
foreign  manufacturers  and  capitalists,  the  adoption  of  the  gold 
standard  and  other  signs  of  material  progress,  have  attracted 
general  attention.  The  Russian  Ambassador  at  Washington, 
Count  Cassini,  has  officially  spoken  of  Russia’s  preference  for 
American  manufactures,  and  tho  great  opportunities  presented 
by  the  new  territories  which  are  being  opened  to  commerce,  and 
a  permanent  exhibition  of  American  machinery  and  other  com¬ 
modities  is  being  planned  at  Moscow,  the  real  center  of  capital¬ 
ism  in  Russia.  In  view  of  these  facts  It  is  interesting  to  read  a 
frank  view  of  Russian  industrial  progress  in  tho  editorial  pages 
of  so  influential  a  paper  as  tho  St.  Petersburg  A'i nvoye  Vremya . 
It  is  not  a  flattering  view,  and  it  hus  surprised  and  displeased 
other  Russian  editors.  Tho  nrticlo  is  so  significant  that  the  es¬ 
sential  portions  of  It  are  translated  and  given  below : 

"Russia  is  often  compared  to  tho  United  States  of  America, 
and,  in  somo  respects,  not  without  justice.  As  there,  so  here, 
we  see  the  rapid  growth  of  centripetal  forces  Immensity  of  oper¬ 
ations,  gigantic  colonial  possibilities  exceptional  natural  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  acquiring  wealth,  and,  finally,  the  tremendous  port 
played  in  all  branches  of  activity  by  self-mado  men. 

"But  the  comparison  is  far  from  favorablo  to  us  when  wo  carry 
it  into  tho  field  of  general  culture.  We  find  that  the  American 
dollar  and  tho  Russian  ruble  do  not  give  the  same  results. 
American  pioneering  quickly  connects  newly  developed  point* 
with  the  civilisation  of  tho  country  at  largo,  while  our  capitalism 
works  in  its  own  narrow  sphere  and  tukes  no  part  in  the  larger 
lifo  of  tho  territory  it  fructifies.  Decades  go  by  without  any 
effect  on  tho  intellectual  and  moral  life  of  the  place  annexed  by 
industry  Crowds  of  vagrant  laborers  are  attracted  and  sources 
of  wealth  are  opened  up,  but  tho  old  stato  of  sloth,  misery,  igno¬ 
rance,  and  stagnation  is  preserved  and  no  marks  of  progress 
appear  except  cards  and  champagne  among  tho  inferior  em¬ 
ployees.  The  rublo  and  ulture  seem  to  be  divorced. 

"In  recent  years  many  new  points  in  the  empire  have  received 
vast  importance  owing  to  their  industrial  position  and  rapid 
growth  of  their  populutiua.  But  only  in  a  few  of  them  have  there 
arisen  hospitals  or  schools,  and  even  in  those  tho  capitalists  have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  these  provisions  for  tho  welfare  of  their 
workmen.  Labor  is  hired  and  exploited,  but  no  a'tention  what 
ever  is  bestowed  upon  its  comfort  or  welfare. 

"  Now  take  old  and  long-settled  industrial  cities  in  our  central 
provinces.  Tho  inhabitants  are  rich,  but  there  is  nowhere  a 
trace  of  civilized  existence.  There  is  not  a  single  improved  or 
attractive  street,  not  a  public  square,  no  pavements,  no  lighting, 
no  library  or  theater,  no  educational  institutions,  and  no  social 
lifo  of  any  kind.  Tho  millionaires  livo  in  tho  same  darkness  and 
fog  os  tho  panp.  rs  around  them.  Even  Moscow,  with  its  tradi¬ 
tions,  its  university,  and  grand  past,  Iias  retrogressed  since  it 
became  a  mercantile  community  preeminently.  Her  wealth  has 
increased,  but  to  talk  about  her  progress  is  impossible,  unless  wo 
mean  by  that  term  the  saloons  and  hotels  which  the  new  era  has 
called  into  existence 

"The  million  has  arrogated  to  itself  all  power  and  might,  and 
regards  itself  as  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  modern  life.  But  in 
Europe,  at  least,  the  power  of  plutocracy  is  due  to  its  close  and 
historic  association  with  culture.  There  the  third  estate  is  the 
richest,  but  also  tho  most  enlightened,  and  it  has  done  the  most 
for  general  progress.  But  what  right  have  tho  millions  which  do 
not  carry  culture  with  them?" 

Yet  tho  Ncrvoye  Vremya  is  opposed  to  the  encouragement  of 
foreign  capital  and  to  the  extension  of  franchises  and  privileges 
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to  foreign  manufacturers.  Its  motto  is  Russia  for  the  Russians, 
■even  in  an  economic  and  industrial  sense. —  Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


SECRET  CORRESPONDENCE  ON  SOUTH 
AFRICAN  MATTERS. 

AMERICAN  readers  have  seen  in  recent  cable  despatches 
references  to  a  secret  correspondence,  published  in  part  in 
the  TndtptHdanct  De/ge  (Brussels),  that  seems  to  deepen  the 
suspicion  that  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  Cireat  Britain  was  in¬ 
volved.  long  before  the  war,  in  the  machinations  of  the  Chartered 
Company  managed  by  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  in  the  Jameson  raid. 
According  to  the  despatches,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  response  to 
questions  put  in  the  House  of  Commons,  has  admitted  that  this 
secret  correspondence  is  substantially  us  printed  ;  but  he  has  de¬ 
nied  having  hud  any  personal  knowledge  of  it  until  u  few  days 
before  its  publication. 

The  correspondence  so  far  published  consists  of  seventeen  let¬ 
ters  and  telegrams  chiefly  between  Fairfield,  chief  of  the  Sooth 
African  Department  of  the  Colonial  Office  (of  which  Chamlier- 
lain  is  tho  head),  and  HawkCsIey,  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Char¬ 
tered  Company  and  of  Mr.  Rhode*.  Ilawkesley  tells  Fairfield  to 
got  from  Kyro  Spottiswood.  the  sworn  Government  printer*,  a 
copy  of  the  government  report  of  February  n,  1S96,  on  the  Jarm-- 
aon  raid.  On  May  6.  Fairfield  assure*  Huwkcsley  that  no  hurm 
will  cornu  to  the  Chartered  Company,  as  Lord  Selbome  und  1-ord 
Mead  protect  it  Moreover,  Chamberlain  would  speak  in  favor 
of  tho  company.  The  next  day  Fairfield  tells  Huwkcsley  that 
the  Chartered  Company  cun  not  Iw  saved  unlcs*  Rhode*  rc*ignx 
from  his  position  as  director.  On  July  aj.  Hawkesley  recom¬ 
mends  Cripps,  Q.C.,  Carson,  Q.C.,  and  Wyndham  a*  member* of 
the  House  of  Commons  who  should  lw  put  on  the  committee  of 
investigation.  Carson  wanted  to  know  too  much,  and  was  not 
selected.  Wyndham  made  a  mild  protest  afterward  against  the 
proceedings.  A  letter  from  Ilawkesley  to  Maguire  (elected 
among  tho  Irish  members nt  the  alleged  cost  of  $$<>.<■  ■•!<>  Rhode*! 
shows  that  the  " Harris"  telegrams  Iwhich  will  l>e  remembered 
by  those  who  kept  close  track  of  the  Jameson  raid  investigation) 
really  came  from  tho  company.  On  February  so.  Hawke  *lcy  Id- 


rat  HITES. 

"  A  Nt  roiifch  on  one’s  tail ;  hut  I’ll  get  there  all  the  Mme'” 

—  The  South  .Ifruam  Fevtero  (C afe  T**u\ 


forms  I«ord  Grey  that  Rhodes  will  manage  to  get  outof  the  affair. 
He  says: 

"  My  hear  Grey  :  Thunks  for  your  letter  of  the  9th  ult..  which 
J  read  with  great  interest.  You  will,  of  course,  have  beard  that 
the  committee  was  reappointed,  and  has  got  to  work.  I  send  you 
official  prints  of  the  evidence  already  taken.  Rhodes  has  done 
very  well,  and  I  think  will  come  out  on  top.  He  was  nervous 


the  first  day.  tho  his  evidence  was  good  even  then.  Yesterday 
he  was  simply  splendid. 

"I  do  not  think  wc  arc  by  any  means  out  of  the  wo**! ;  but 
there  docs  seem  an  off-chance  of  the  pica  of  public  interest  being 
recognized  and  the  cables  of  the  last  half  of  1895,  or  rather  the 
negotiations  of  that  period,  not  being  disclosed,  tho  1  am  bound 
to  say  that  personally  I  think  the  balance  of  probability  is  that 
they  will  have  to  come  out. 

"If  they  do.  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  have  no  one  but  himself  to 
thank." 

Not  without  interest  is  a  letter  by  Chamberlain's  sisler-in-law 
to  Hawkesley,  in  the  course  of  which  she  says: 

"A*  long  as  you  make  it  impossible  for  C.  J.  R.  to  give  Jame¬ 
son  away,  he  will  be  loyal  to  him ;  but  1  am  sure,  from  what  I 


"CORIOt'RD  TllOit  MAI**'  Sol  A  snoi.r.  Horn  AMIIUSII  MARKED !  IIOW 
CAR  A  r.t  NIKAI.  a  Void  THKMl" 

—Fit,  hitto. 

have  said,  that  at  one  time  Rhodes  contemplated  sacrificing  the 
doctor.  The  doctor  mu*t  never  know  this,  mid  if  any  one  can 
keep  Rhodes  up  to  the  mark  you  can." 

Tlic  /ndependame  Helge  lias  not  yet  kept  its  promise  to  pub¬ 
lish  further  revelation*,  and  suspicion  is  expressed  that  the  paper 
has  l»ccn  Imught  up  by  tho  financial  interests  involved.  Those 
wishing  fuller  account  of  the  correspondence  can  get  it  either  in 
the  London  Speaker  (January  13I  or  in  the  Ind/pendanie  He/ge 
itself  (January  l a). 

Few  British  papers  have  thought  it  worth  while  (or  had  thought 
so  prior  to  the  interrogation  in  the  House  of  Commons)  to  men¬ 
tion  the  revelations  ;  fewer  still  have  quoted  them.  Among  these 
few  is  the  Manchester  Guardian,  which  thinks  the  mutter  should 
be  investigated,  and  which  remarks: 

“The  English  press  ns  n  whole  lias  thought  it  best  to  conceal 
thc*e  letters  from  its  readers,  but  that  proceeding  will  no  more 
profit  England  than  it  profited  France  to  have  her  chief  news¬ 
papers  suppressing  all  the  principal  evidence  in  favor  of  M. 
Dreyfus.  The  possessors  of  an  empire  like  ours  rely  ultimately 
upon  tho  regard  of  the  civilized  world,  and  we  can  not  afford  to 
ignore  its  loss." 

The  London  Clarion,  tho  only  "imperialist"  Socialist  paj»er  in 
England,  says: 

"It  look*  unkind  of  tlic  Ind/pendartee  Ttelge  to  publish  these 
letters  ju*t  when  our  country  is  in  such  a  hole;  but  if  the  un¬ 
friendline**  of  the  Belgian  press  only  opens  the  eyes  of  our  coun¬ 
trymen  to  the  real  worth  of  their  idols,  it  will  have  conferred  un¬ 
intentionally  a  favor  on  us.  and  have  done  a  service  to  humanity." 

The  j«apcr  most  determined  to  sift  the  matter  is  The  Speaker, 
which  si  vs: 

"For  the  present  the  appearance  of  these  compromising  letters 
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has  been  ignored  by  almost  the  entire  Unionist  press.  The  Times 
carries  its  policy  of  suppression  so  far  as  completely  to  discredit  its 
pretensions  to  collect  and  reflect  foreign  opinion.  For  everybody 
who  rends  foreign  papers  knows  that  most  of  them  have  repro¬ 
duced,  and  a  great  many  have  discussed,  the  revelations  of  the 
Indtjendance  Beige.  These  revelations  are  generally  regarded 
as  of  the  greatest  moment,  and  their  effect  has  scarcely  been  to 
make  foreigners  look  more  indulgently  upon  the  war.  Hut  the 
foreign  intelligence  columns  of  I he  7 i'mes  know  nothing  of  all 
this.  The  subject  is  as  rigidly  ignored  by  the  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  as  by  the  editor  himself.  These  revelations  find  no 
place  in  the  rambling  soliloquiesof  M.  do  Blowitz  or  the  personal 
attacks  of  Mr.  Smalley.  And  yet  what  a  I«>t  we  heard  a  few 
months  agoof  impositions  practised  upon  unfortunate  Frenchmen 
by  editors  whodid  not  want  their  readers  to  know  what  the  world 
thought  of  '  L'Affairc  Dreyfus.'  " 

The  Tost  (Berlin)  suys. 

"Even  in  the  House  of  Commons  voices  have  been  heard  to 
exclaim  that  Chamberlain  may  have  some  persona!  interest  in 
the  war.  and  that  there  are  other  reasons  for  killing  the  Boers 
beside  the  distressful  cries  of  the  poor  Uitlandcrs.  It  seems  that 
Chamberluin  knew  all  about  the  raid,  and  it  is  certain  that  he 
shielded  the  chief  actors  in  it.  What  is  more  likely  than  that  the 
present  war  is  lieing  woged  in  the  same  interests?  " 

In  the  Berlin  Xation,  S.  van  Houtcn.  ex-premier  of  Holland, 
writes  that,  in  his  opinion.  Chamberlain  is  not  unlike  the  buyer 
of  green  goods,  "a  cheated  cheater."  He  put  his  faith  in  the 
Rhodes  clique,  und  was  forced  to  do  their  bidding. 

The  Boers  also  publish  some  secret  documents  captured  during 
General  Yule's  flight  from  Dundee.  The  entire  plan  of  inva¬ 
sion.  including  the  attack  u|sin  the  Free  State,  the  detailed  maps 
of  the  northern  part  of  Natal,  the  manner  in  which  Van  Kccncn's 
Pass  was  to  lx>  occupied,  etc.,  fell  into  their  hands  then.  The 
documents  are  by  Captain  Melville.  Captain  Hale,  Captain  Wol- 
Icy.  Major  Grant,  and  General  Sir  Rcdvcrs  Bullcr.  -  -  Trantla- 
Hunt  made  for  Tick  Liixkary  Dir.rsr. 


THE  BAGDAD  RAILROAD. 

T  has  long  been  the  wish  of  the  Turkish  Government  to  con¬ 
nect  the  Mediterranean  Sen  with  the  Gulf  of  Persia  by  a 
railroad.  Negotiations  which  promise  to  become  successful  are 
in  progress,  and  the  Deutsche  Bank  in  Constantinople  will  proba¬ 
bly  finance  the  undertaking  as  the  largest  shareholder.  British 
capital,  however,  will  not  be  excluded  from  the  enterprise  The 
London  Outlook  says: 

"German  capitalists  arc.  it  would  seem,  to  get  most  of  the 
plums— that  is  one  penalty  we  have  to  pay  for  past  British  in¬ 
ertia.  Yet  the  proposed  fusion  would  probably  do  more  for  Brit¬ 
ish  interests  than  could  be  accomplished  by  isolated  efforts;  for, 
humiliating  confession  tho  it  be.  there  is  only  too  much  truth  in 
the  assertion  of  The  Times,  that ‘the  Turkish  Government  may 
flout  or  fleece  nil  English  company,  but  it  will  think  twice  nnd 
thrice  before  attacking  the  interests  of  capitalists.  German.  Eng¬ 
lish,  nnd  French,  who  are  safeguarded  bv  the  personal  concern 
of  the  German  Emperor  for  the  successor  their  undertakings. ' 
Under  joint  British  and  German  effort,  what  limits  shall  be  set 
to  possible  development  in  Asiatic  Turkey?" 

The  Berlin  Tig  tie  he  Rundschau  describes  the  matter  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

"There  is  no  definite  agreement  as  yet.  The  Porte  as  well  as 
the  Deutsche  Bank  may  withdraw  at  any  time  if  cither  party  fail 
to  lie  satisfied  with  the  terms  of  the  commission  appointed  to  in¬ 
spect  the  route.  But  Germany  has  the  refusal.  The  railway  will 
benefit,  in  the  first  place,  the  Turkish  Government.  The  major- 
ity  of  the  Sultan's  troops  are  now  drawn  from  Asia,  and  it  is  to 
his  interest  to  have  roads  by  which  he  can  qnickly  collect  them. 
It  is.  therefore,  only  natural  anti  just  that  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 


ment  should  assume  the  financial  risk,  and  as  Turkish  finances 
are  not  in  very  good  condition,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  adequate 
guaranties,  for  the  sum  involved  is  large,  certainly  not  less  than 
$ i oo.ooo. noo.  We  are,  therefore,  quite  willing  to  see  other  coun¬ 
tries  share  with  us  in  the  undertaking,  especially  France.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  latest  accounts.  French  capital  will  be  interest  to 
the  extent  of  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole  sum.  We  do  not  even 
object  if  British  capital  has  a  share.  In  the  first  place,  this  would 
lessen  competition,  and,  further,  it  should  be  remembered  that, 
in  case  of  difficulties,  it  is  best  to  have  the  assistance  of  as  many 
interested  nations  as  possible,  even  if  German  influence  is  not 
exclusive.  In  view  of  the  railroads  which  must  soon  be  built  in 
Asia  and  Africa,  we  do  not  intend  to  tic  down  so  large  a  capital 
ami  so  much  material  in  the  Orient ;  for  that  the  Bagdad  line  will 
pay  at  an  early  date,  is  much  to  !*•  doubted." 

The  news  that  German  and  French  capital  will  lie  employed 
in  a  common  work,  involving  ulso  the  working  side  by  side  of 
French  and  German  engineers,  is  received  with  pleasure  in 
France,  alt  ho  it  it  well  known  that  Russia  oppose*  everything 
that  is  likely  to  strengthen  the  military,  political,  and  financial 
position  of  Turkey.  The  Pans  Journal  des  Debats  expresses 
itself  in  the  main  as  follows: 

We  are  aware  that  the  pnmpcctof  the  railroad  puts  the  Russian 
press  in  a  had  humor,  but  the  pres*  is  not  the  Government  in 
Russia.  Nor  can  the  Russian*  justly  object  to  a  strategical  line 
which  is  so  far  removed  from  their  frontiers,  especially  as  they 
seem  inclined  to  regard  Persia  us  their  exclusive  domain.  We 
are  willing  to  admit  that  a  railroad  from  tho  Mediterranean  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  if  in  tho  hands  of  Great  Britain,  would  be  likely  to 
hinder  Russian  plans.  But  tho  work  itself  will  l*o  undertaken, 
progress  is  inevitable,  and  it  is  much  better  for  Russia  that  the 
road  should  ho  in  tho  hands  of  two  power*  of  which  one  is  an  ally 
of  Russia  while  the  other  traditionally  follows  a  policy  friendly 
to  the  Czar.  To  place  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  France 
and  Germany  would  lead  to  the  strengthening  of  the  very  power 
which  opj».scs  Russia  everywhere  in  Asia  —  7  rans/atiohl  made 
for  Tux  Liiikaky  DiuKsr. 


South  African  Distances.  -"I*«nl  Rnlwrts  should  havo 
a  forex:  of  m»t  less  than  strong  when  he  crosses  the  Orange 

River,  if  he  wishes  to  be  certain  of  being  able  to  crush  opposition 

nnd  press  forward  to 
Pretoria,  a  month's 
steady  marching 
away.”  This  in  The 
Westminster  (J  a  - 
set/e  (London)  front 
its  military  expert. 
It  is  n  decided 
understatement.  A 
month's  marching, 
even  without  oppo¬ 
sition,  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  cover 
the  distance.  The 
llandelsblad  gives 
a  rough  map  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  locating  on  it 
the  South  African 
towns  that  are  most 

frequently"  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  war,  to  enable 
European  readers  to  realize  the  distances  that  have  to  l>o  over¬ 
come  by  the  British  army  of  invasion.  We  give  a  map  of  the 
United  States  arranged  in  a  similar  manner.  Lord  Roller's  with 
an  army  of  70.000  men.  traveling  with  ox-wagons,  could  not 
make  more  than  ten  miles  a  day  if  no  opposition  whatever  were 
offered  to  his  progress.  The  route  from  Dclagna  Bay  (New 
York)  to  Pretoria  (Buffalo)  is  still  closed  to  the  British.  Coles- 
berg  (Lexington.  Kv.)  is  a  long  distance  from  Pretoria  (Buffalo), 
and  is  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  Boers.  The  chief  base  of  supplies 
for  the  British  is  Cape  Town  (somewhere  between  Little  Rock 
and  Memphis)  or  near  the  Franco- Spanish  frontier. 
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Current  Events 


A  Mattress  Crusade 


Monday,  January  xj. 

— Condition*  remain  unchanged  in  Snath 
A  frlcn  ;  General  Holler  reports  a  long  !t*t  of  ca*- 
u  Hi  tie*. 

—  In  the  Senate,  there  i*  a  livel*  debate  on  the 
"nr  in  South  Africa,  caused  bv  alleged  utter¬ 
ances  of  the  British  consol  at  New  Or  lean*. 

— Secretary  Gage  replies  to  a  Senate  resolution 

.  inquiry  ns  to  hi*  relations  with  the  National 
C  Ity  Bank  or  New  York. 

— In  the  House,  the  resolution  proposing  an  in¬ 
vent  igation  of  Secretary  Gage's  met hoila  i*  dr- 
Iwtod  and  sent  to  the  way*  and  mean*  commit¬ 
tee. 

— A  grret  pro. Boer  maa.  meeting  i*  held  io 
New  \  ork,  at  which  tho  speaker*  are  Congress¬ 
men  IX*  Armond  and  Cochran,  Mayor  I’crry  ol 
t  •  rand  Rapid*,  and  oilier*. 

7'unday,  January  jo. 

—A  Boer  shell- factory  at  Johanne*hurg  Is  d*> 
t»t  royed  l»y  evplosion  ;  l»r.  Ley<l>,  the  diplomatic 
representative  of  Hu*  Transvaal,  vuit*  Berlin  and 
st.  rctoraburg. 

— Iloth  house*  of  the  Bagll.h  l-.rllamenl  con* 
vone,  and  the  Uueco’a  speech  is  read. 

—Senator  William  Goebel,  the  Itemocratlc 
candidate  for  governor  of  Kentucky,  l»  ahot  near 
■  lie  Capl'ol  at  Frankfort  by  an  unknown 
Htn  ;  the  contest  coinmlttec  of  the  leg  slature  de¬ 
cides  that  ho  I*  legal  governor, 

Tho  bodies  of  General  f.awtou  and  M^Jor  | 
arrive  at  bun  Frunclsco. 

/ t  Vdneiday,  January  ji, 

—  Additional  casually  lists  from  General  Boiler  1 
make  tho  total  HrliUh  lose  *ln<  ••  tl  .  beginning 
«.f  tho  war  men.  tho  lose..*  north  of  the 

'I  ugcln  exceeding  j,*o  men. 

—Tho  liemocratic  lender*  In  Kentucky  have  the  i 
nut tt  of  office  admlnl»tercd  to  Senator  Goebel, 
who  I*  In  a  dying  condition  ;  ho  ol*o  sign*  an  order 
disposing  the  militia.  Governor  Taylor  ad¬ 
journs  the  General  Aimrmbly,  nod  summons  It  to  | 

tilt  Ilf  lit  I  ...v.f.ii*  ...»  ties  1 1  •  4  it  a  tm  d 


We  are  determined  that 
ever)-  person  in  the  country 
shall  know  that  hair  mat¬ 
tresses  can  be  surpassed  in 
wear  and  comfort  at  less 
cost.  We  will  send  you 
(express  prepaid  to  any 
point) 


Ostermoor  Patent 
Elastic  Felt  Mattress 


and  guarantee  that  ihc  beat  $50.00  Hair  Mattie*  made  is  not  It*  equal  in 

cleanliness,  durability,  or  comfort.  Wc  sell  on  the  distinct  agreement  that  you  may  re 
turr  it  and  get  your  money  luck  (without  dispute)  if  not  satUfa.  tory  in  every  f on iMe  way 
at  the  end  of  THIRTY  NIGHTS’  FREE  TRIAL.  Thu  is  wha.  w*  mean  by  our  now- 
famous  phrase 


Sent  on  Suspicion 


Mr*  Pottlicrew**  rcoolutiou  to  recount  *•  Atcuinaf* 
wol  rmrent  utatemmt ;  he  m  tilled  u  ••  traitor  M  by 
Sunatora  I  In  wiry  amt  .Svwcll 
— I'rcildont  McKinley  *  •UffiM’Htlon  *  pan 
Amor  Iran  rongr»M  t»  favorably  ravciveJ  by 
Central  and  South  American  countries. 

Thursday*  February  /, 

—  A  London  new ftpapar  report*  that  lluller  ha# 
iffiln  rruMdl  tho  Tugi  la  ;  tliate  arc  rumor*  that 
Kitchener  U  atlvancm*. 

Oucbal,  contrary  to  th«  expectation 
of  nln  phyateiana,  at  ill  Imlib  out .  there  are  xrriou* 
fact  ion  a  ttt  the  Kentucky  militia,  ami  Hell  war  la 
ftnarwcl  owing  to  the  Intent  excitement  prevail. 
»p  1C?  Governor  Taylor  appeal*  to  McKinley  for 
Federal  protection. 

—The  lithinUn  Canal  Commlaafon  arrive*  at 

N I  cut  rug  tin. 

—In  the  Senate.  Mr.  Allan  intM/ea  Wretary 
*  financial  inrth'Kl*. 

-In  the  Houae,  Mr.  Wbley,  of  I’ennavlvanio, 
uphold*  the  (Milky  Of  expansion. 

Friday*  February*. 

—No  offldat  (lauMtchaa  from  South  Afrit*  are 
vnacio  public,  but  there  are  j>er*i»ient  rumor*  to 
tho  effect  that  Uaueral  Holler  has  cnv»K^  «h« 
enemy  iigum. 

—The  Democratic  member*  of  the  Kentucky 
ft?.1??!1®  ,,r5lw  in  MWf^t  an.  1  declare 

William  Goebel  governor,  and  I.  r.  W  Bokhara 
lieutenant-governor.  President  McKfnlev  reruns 
to  comply  with  Governor  Taylor'*  rcciuc*t  to 
Hend  I* client!  troop*  Into  Kentucky. 

—Mr.  Pet  t Igr*  w  again  attempt*  to  introduce 
anti*  fm  aerial  I  at  document*  to  the  Senate,  but  U 
cut  oft  by  a  point  of  order. 

—The  Houae  committee  adopt*  a  tariff  hill  for 
I  uerto  Him  and  decide*  that  the  Constitution 
1111,1  law*  of  the  United  State*  do  not  extend  over 
new  poMieoMons. 

—The  report  of  the  Philippine  (ommluloo  to 
the  President  I*  made  public. 

Saturday ,  February  j. 

-The  Horn,  destroy  the  line  of  railway  between  : 
McKlder  River  and  Kimberley  ;  the  Boer  garrison  ; 

*  n  dMg*r  of  *urrounded  by 

--Brigudier.Gcnernl  Kobbe  occupies  the  Island* 
of  Samar  and  Leyte,  of  the  Philippine  group; 
■ever ill  new  hemp  ports  are,  opened  in  the  isUmU.  1 
—William  Goebel  dlea  nr  Frankfort  Kv  n 
the  rreult  of  the  Hhot  front  Mg  a,„**in.  ' J.C'.'XV? 
Beckham  Immediately  to  Iron  t  he  oath  of  ot*!,,..  and 
pr°C;i"na',0n  c*M,n«*’  “P°o  the  militia  to 


•The  Literary  Dlga.1  "  aod  all  the  trailing  publication, 
of  uiillrrMN,  and  not  tea  returned  uuml l.fn.tory  a*  yet. 
It.  merit,  or  don't  need  one  now.  Band  for  our  IiamUonie 
Te.t  of  Time.**  mailed  free  for  the  Baking.  It  give,  full 


L.  W.iaott 


PATENT  ELASTIC  FELT  SZXtO: 

shrvtiof.DOwy  whltraeM  and  great  rlaatleltyi 

‘ la  the  I  Irk  by  hanj,  and  merer  nuts,  loir, 
•‘“p*.  O'  lumpy •  li  l»  |<**l«tly  dry,  oen-ab- 

•‘"bent,  and  i*  guarantee!  absolutely  vermin  proof, 
TWk  may  be  rrnv.ted  lor  .ashing  wllbout  tr< table. 
Softer  and  purer  than  hair  earn  he  ;  n<>  rt|m  king  or  re- 


Church  Cushions 

moke  and  renovate  them  quickly, 
thoroughly.  And  cheaper  than  you  im¬ 
agine.  They  art  in  uie  IN  OVER 


The  Tent  of  Time. 


It  mill  inlr'Ct  v<n,  to  know  about  the  feit  and 
matlrm.  In  the  world.  W«  ,rl|  direct  to  the 
or  4-nly. 

»  ft.  6  la.  wide,  *j  lb».  -  -  -  M.3AT 

j  ft.  wide,  jo  Iba. . IO.no  ,  * }' 

j  ft.  6  in.  wide,  jj  lb*.  -  .  -  11.70."^* 

4  ft.  6  io.  wide.  45  Iba.  .  -  .  la.OO  1  LoD*- 
Made  io  two  part.,  flO<*.  extra. 

*«praaa  efcargaa  prapaid  ...rywhara. 


Take  Caret  Don't  be  Deceived I 

Tfttre  W  not 


m  the  owtitry  thit  carriei 
ah»(*»t  every  store  now  ha<  an  lin!'..ition 
whirb  ■>  kept  in  Mock  to  sell  on  our 
Omr  name  amd guarantee  it  on  tr-er/ 
>'»n  be  Nmgbt  only  direet  from  u». 


OSTERMOOR  &  COMPANY,  119  Elizabeth  Street,  New  York 


[Feb.  10,  1900 
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and  i*  marching  cm  Ladysmith  :  C 
has  a  alight  engagement  with  the  ei 
—The  nation  in  KratMfey  rerr. 
preparations  are  made  for  the  meet 
islatnre  in  Loodoo. 

-The  C-layton-Mulwer  Treaty 
Nicaragua  canal  is  the  subject  o! 
Kng'.and  and  the  failed  Mates  m  w 
and  British  ambassador*  take  part- 
—Advices  from  Albany  state  t 


made  Siimcni-  «huh  j 
rtcry  ■turc.  write  l«»r  uur 
-■id  Sample*  There  a» 
■  ■I  films  selling  i<ad> 
and  skins,  but  we  air 
li  me  (asking  fashions! 


SENATOR  W.  A.  Ct-ARK,  of  Montana,  whose 
at  is  threatened  by  aamat  charges  of  political 
eruption,  has  been  a  remarkably  successful 
an  from  several  P--IDI*  of  view.  He  is  worth. 


graduate  of  Columbia  College,  where  he 
course  ia  mineralogy  and  chemistry  bef 
entered  seriously  into  mining  In  this  res 
is  like  J.  II.  I»e  La  Mar,  who  studied  men 
before  the  roast  and  rnado  millions  in  Arir* 

Mrs ico.  Should  tno  charges  instituted  i 
him  fail,  he  will  have  reached  the  heights- 
nary  ambition  an  ambition  which  he  do 
dUI  not  dare  to  entertain  in  the  old  days,  when 
was  peddling  clocks  and  gewgaw  s  to  the  lod. 
and  miners  of  the  far  Not  thwr.l 


allurgy 
■na  and 


Kira***  NTATIVR  ki<  MAkbMVC,  of  Tennessee, 
enjoys  the  unique  distinction  of  having  received 
more  votes  for  Speaker  of  the  House  than  were 
ever  before  received  by  any  ■asawrs.ful  candi¬ 
date  for  that  ofltce.  lie  received  ic6  vide*,  while 
the  nest  highest  number  ever  received  by  a  de. 
(rated  candidate  was  that  given  for  Mr.  Carlisle 
in  the  titty- first  Congress,  when  he  received  iq 


GOVINKOk  IlMAtiV.  of  Alaska,  whose  resent 
visit  to  Washington  in  the  Interests  of  tats  Terri¬ 
tory  has  attracted  considerable  comment,  was  a 
homeless  little  waif,  standing  oO  a  North  Kiver 
wharf  In  New  York  City,  twenty  years  ago.  He 
was  found  there  by  the  Children’s  Aid  hoclcty. 
and  with  many  other*  wa*  sent  to  the  country. 
The  story  of  his  life  read*  like  a  romance,  and  yet 
it  differ*  very  little  from  that  of  the  lives  if  a 
grew!  many  other  representative  Americans  who 
have  arisen  from  obscurity  to  eminence  In  the 
various  wslks  of  life.  After  securing  an  educa- 
lion,  he  entered  into  micx-oary  work  among  the 
native*  of  Alaska,  where  he  lias  toiled  for  many 
years  Tew  men.  therefore,  are  more  competent 
to  sneak  with  authority  U!*on  the  topics  connected 


IXTthS 


Till  titled  families  of  Great  Itntain  ate  largely 
represented  aiming  lh-**e  who  have  recently  Join- 
ed  the  army  in  South  Africa  or  volunteered  for 
service  there,  say*  the  New  York  /nJ.fmJmf.  In 
addition  to  the  Karl  of  Warwic  k,  the  Karl  of  Dud¬ 
ley.  the  Karl  of  Lonsdale,  and  others  heretofore 
mentioned,  the  list  include*  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
(whose  brother.  Ix>rd  Kdmond  Talbot,  is  in  the 
army);  Lord  Harris  es-gosernor  of  Bombay. 
Lord  Arthur  Grosvenor.  the  Karl  of  Kingal.  the 
Karl  of  Longford;  Victor  Cavendish.  M.  I’.,  heir 
to  the  dukedom  of  Devonshire  ;  Captain  Holford. 
an  Intimate  fnend  of  the  Brine®  of  Wales  and 
owner  of  Dorchester  House  with  its  picture  gal¬ 
leries;  Lionel,  son  and  heir  of  Lord  KothschOd. 
•nd  l.uf d  Manic  v.  son  and  heir  of  the  millionaire 


Hair-Health 


It  a  blent  nr  to  tho— imU  *to  now  have  a  fin*  hc*H  of 
K*ir.  fowl  ""  hating  May*#  Hair-Health.  It  qtikhly 
the  scalp,  remove*  dandruff  and  HoM  fallitjg  Jt><: 
breaking  of  the  fair.  Hay’a  Halr-Healih  poaltiveU 
restore*  gray  half  to  vaathful  bcauly  and  Color.  It  not 
a  dye.  lit  ate  can  not  be  detected.  It  will  not  Main  the 
•cafp  or  clothing.  Prevent#  hair  falling  alter  much  per- 
apiratlon . _ 

I  GUARANTEE.— Any  person  purchasing  Haff 
Hair-Health  anywbera  In  the  United  .Staten,  who  ha# 

I  not  been  bench  ted.  may  have  his  money  back  by 
•Adeeming  London  Supply  Co. 


FREE  SORP  OFFER: 

Halr-Mcalth  sent  by  cvpress,  prepaid,  in  plain  sc  did 
packages,  by  Ism  hum  Sl'rnv  Co.,  Hrosdwsr.  N-- 
York,  together  with  a  itc.  <*ke  of  Marlins  Medicated 
Socp.  the  best  m»ap  you  can  uae  for  Hair.btalp.  Hath  a-  I 
Toilet,  all  on  receipt  ol  6o  cents.  A'o»t  ntnurnt  trtr*- 
rut  Itfnalmrf  o/ I'kilo  Hay  on  onliidt  trr<i//er. 

Large  50  cent  Bottles  at  Leading  Drug  Stores 

nCiCNESS“&HEAD  NOISES  CURED 

I  lAr  by  my  Invisible  Tubular  Ear Cushions.  Whl- 
“  per.  lu-ard.  Warranted  to  lirlp  more  ca-«- 

than  all  •luiilar  device*  combined.  Help  earn  asglar  • 
help  rvc.  Sold  hr  r.  Hisco*  pulr.  ***  Broad-  pnrr 
wav  N-  r  York.  Sondurccl  fvr  book  of  proof*  rlttfc 


R^jx*lrred  Trade  Mark. 

Plain  White 


lie  Aut-e  bo  ago* to  or  brunch  aforea. 
Older*  afcoutrf  be  amt  direct  to  ua. 


AU 


S  New  Spring 

Suits ,  s5. 

TF  y««< 
new  \ 

*  tirclv 


All  the  different  weights  and 
textures  are  found  in  rich  assort¬ 
ment,  and  we  believe  that  every 
need  has  been  abundantly  pro¬ 
vided  for. 

Linen  Lawns,  India  Linons, 

Persian  Lawns,  Cheviots, 

French  Organdies,  Nainsooks, 

Madras  Cloths,  India  Dimities, 

Piques  and  Ducks, 
and  Other  Fancy  Cottons. 

The  colored  washable  Fabrics 
are  also  displayed  in  compre¬ 
hensive  variety  at 

“The  Linen  Store.” 

Janies  McCutcheon  &  Co.  I 

14  West  23d  Street.  N.  Y. 


Wish  Materials 
Thin  and  Heavy.iS 


Burpee  Seeds 

are  the  most  popular 

They  nro  sent  out  only  In  scaled  park- 
■gun  from  Iho  New  Burpee  Building, 
Philadelphia.  A  poktul  curd  applica¬ 
tion  will  bring 

Burpee’s  Farm  Annual  for  1900 

which  toll*  nil  about  the  Best  Seed,  that 
Grow,  n*  tested  at  Kordliook  Farms,— 
the  largest  trial  grounds  In  America. 

*»■  No  matter  how  many  other  s«vd 
catalogues  you  may  have,  you  cannot 
I*  thoroughly  posted  without  Burpee's. 
Write  TO-I>aV.  Address  slrnply 

BURPEE,  Philadelphia. 


-«  A  Beautiful  Woman 


MAY’S 

1900 


Buy  Seeds  Intelligently  ? 

CATALOGUE  of  6ARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS— JCJKKi 
SENT  FREE  ZU&SK231  ^CT^ytCx 

sLpaul.  wlTm. 


Bos  ox)  St.  Paul, 
of  Tm  LrrrsiST  Diosar  am  asked  to 


N<«  York.  or  call  for 
the  publication  when  writing  to  advertiser*. 
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Earl  or  Derby,  who  has  joined  General  Roberts’* 
Htnfl.  Lord  Ldwurd  Cecil,  son  of  Lord  Salisbury, 
lias  been  wounded  at  Mafekmg. 

Sir  Jamks  SivewrI'-HT,  of  Cape  Town,  has 
turned  over  to  the  British  Government  his  #'*1*1 
estates,  lying  thirty  mile*  from  Cope  Town,  to  be 
used  as  n  hospital  and  convalescents’  home  for  the 
army.  Three  different  mansions,  giving  accom¬ 
modation*  for  nearly  three  hundred  officers  and 
men,  have  been  provided.  In  addition.  Sir  James 
has  equipped  and  brought  to  South  Africa  at  hi* 
own  expense  two  complete  corps  of  doctor*  and 
nut sc.s.  one  of  them  remaining  on  duty  in  nnd 
about  Cape  Town,  while  the  other  goes  to  the  aid 
of  the  wounded  Boers. 


TlIP  Wichita  F.agU  says  that  Gen.  Fred  Funston 
looked  out  of  the  cur  window  at  a  small  town  in  j 
Western  Kansas,  and  saw  a  seething' mas*  of  hu¬ 
manity  nt  the  depot  tu  do  him  honor.  Turning  to 
his  wife,  he  said  :  "Two  years  ago  I  lectured  loan  | 
audience  of  seven  in  this  town." 


0"M  PiUI,  while  still  a  lad,  first  gained  promt, 
nrncen*  u  fearless  trvkvr  and  bunuf.  Ho  could 
tramp  along  the  veldt  all  day,  driving  hi*  string 
of  oaen,  and  then  spend  all  night  in  stalking  wild 
animals.  While  still  in  his  teen*  he  killed  a  full, 
grown  lion  with  nothing  but  a  hunting-knife. 
Now  that  he  i*  fn  hi*  old  age.  he  tan  -till  bend  n 
ride- barrel  over  hi*  knee,  or  fell  a  bullock  with 
his  fist. 


Josn-il  CllAMfil'KLAIN'S  distaste  for  physical 
«*xor<  iso  (s  u*  mark'  d  a*  his  passion  for  orchids 
At  no  period  in  hi*  life  ha*  he  indulged  in  an> 
form  of  sport,  and  walking  i*  Ills  •jw.iul  aversion. 
Practically  the  longest  walk  ho  take*  when  in 
London  I*  front  I’rliuV*  Gardens  to  hi*  club*  In 
Pali  Mall  or  hi.  James's  Street.  To  his  sedentary 
habits  he  adds  a  love  of  smoking  Mack  cig.irs/md 
drinking  strong  tea 


No  Wonder  lie  Kell  Important  -  1I<>»»» :s 
“What  is  that  pompous,  sliabbylnoking  mule 
hrnylng  nlmtil  V' 

Av  ioMoim.r  :  “Oh,  he's  Just  home  from  a  bat¬ 
tle  in  South  Africa."— /w  /'»nu/*'//i  /.»»»*.»/, 


The  Light  of  Lore.— *Omed,"  whispered  the 
dark,  romantic  maiden,  "what  I*  the  light  of 
lovcf  “The  light  of  love,"  murmured  Oincd. 
with  n  far-away  took,  “i*  generally  the  gas  turned 
down  Ion  mere  blue  spark.-—  I'Aojvj  ,V.r, .. 


:,ih,n «  r  M.Vf.V.m  rmmi .  f.Y.W. ....  in,  mV. 

nrccoMMaMBtHMi 


DESERVES  INVESTIGATION 


Jackson 

Ventilating  Grate 


pfffcpBta*  of  cw 

m.  WiiIk 

ib  Mrw t  V*  f  *rt 


ofr-Mir  l^trryll 

in  lb.  Impr.s  »<t\\  M.i.- 

burnc  I'ettcll 

1«  cl  Jr  r.  tnA<  m  to 
|MX*K(rt  «>r  IrtJWJ  of  T9+ 1. 
Gri|*  firmly  bat  ilhG‘1 

tear  lhrfi»tuk\  >  vr  jfti»^4 
Ifnltb  r,  *Hh  *  -  i  a  ¥  l 

hcok 


ELECTRICITY 


witlly  b *rr.y 

_  .  .  ir »wh. 

JIM  Ioqxs*  of  tS*r+  «iui  other 

H*M  tnnilr  idfA  the  M 

^  K2§(rMrv/rrf  /or  the  tiAittij. 
AMERICAN  fi/NO  C0.f  Box  66.  WaU 


ifirr^a  simxi  *  omai  c*.,  tz  *  *uie  vi.  w 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 

A  lUITerenre.  The  returning  American,  as  he 
stands  on  the  dock, la  reminded  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  customs,  but  no  manners.— IJje. 

She  It.-rclv.d  Many  ('nils.—'1 1*  site  ready  a 
aoclcty  girl  f"  "  Well,  she  make*  and  receives  » 
great  many  calls."  "Really  I"  "Ye*,  she's  a  tele- 
phono  operative  “—I'hitxiilpluj  fnvr/ 

III*  Wondmns  Knlth  —  llix  r  “Weeka  seems  to 
have  a  lot  of  faith  In  homeopathy,  doesn't  he  .,_ 

DlXt  “Never  *aw  an  .thing  in  «<|ual  It.  Why. 
last  summer  when  he  had  an  attack  of  hay  fever 
he  married  a  gru*s  widow."— C*»V.»*v  ,V<vt, 


Kenllsm— “Children I  Children?  lu-n'i  make 
such  a  frightful  noi*e,“  sold  the  mother.  “We're 


Green’s  “Rational”  Footwear 

For  Men  and  Women 

has  found  its  •warmest  friends  among  the  brain 
workers.  Even  a  casual 
one  with  the  great  merit  of  the  shoes, 

— that  keep  one's  “feet  warm  and  the 
head  cool." 

“Rational "  have  thin  grey  WOOL  linings 
and  insoles  of  the  famous  44 Dolge “  FELT 
— a  pure  •wool  felt.  4  4  Rational,  ’  ’  compared  . 

•with  other  shoes,  WEIGH  LESS,  are  MORE 
FLEXIBLE,  a* 

Cold  and  Wet 


No.  907 — Men’s  Box  Calf  Lace 

Is  the  most  popular  style  we  ever  sold. 
They  are  well  made,  have  plump  soles, 
that  are  NOT  stiff,— dressy  looking,  ex¬ 
tremely  comfortable,  and  weather-proof. 
$5,  delivered  -all  sizes. 

No.  916 — Men’s  Cushion  Sole  Lace 

Made  especially  for  men  who  are 
out  doors  much.  Identical  with  907 
— the  extra  cost  lies  in  the  double 
insole,  used  on  the  principle,  that  if 
one  Insole  Is  good,  two  must  be  better. 
Common  Sense  toe— or  Cap  toe. 
Delivered,  $6.00 


?•«  »»■’  tala  lop  it  at  pan.  *i,po»al 


Fm  ran  Daniel  Green 


Felt  Shoe  Company 


TO  CTKK  A  COLD  IX  ONE  DAY 

Take  Lixarive  Hmmn  Quinine  Tablets  All  dm 
refund  the  money  if  it  fail*  lo  cure.  h.  W.  Or <#««’■  • 

lure  i*  oo  each  box.  ajc. 


If  yOU  moke  tlw  srlrxtiun  of  *  BATH  CABIN KT 

QUESTION  OF  CONVENIENCE 
AND  HONEST  VALUE, 

yon  c»n  decide  only  oil 

IRWIN'S 
BATH 
CABINET. 

Wecao  lWu*<l  fc-'  t* 

Uv#*nx*tu*i  con t^mr- 

i«obs.  W«  nuWe  tl*e  m.  m 
iMinjiUle  line  in  tic  w.*fld 
Price*.  to  *12-  >tnvtAi 
jeict*  xi  Herr  litv  do 
ncert.  A*mt*w% nt«t  One 
*“ld  ©*»c  thousand  ict  four 

SVDlb. 

Iltwia  MFC.  CO.,  123  Chambcrt  St.v  *.  ▼. 

STAMPED  STEEL  CEILINGS 

<t~l  IM.r.hlc  mm*  |K-.-or.I Hr.  Suitable  for  all 
build.:  t*.  Nomrrou*  draigu*.  Stmd/vr  CuM-viae. 

H.  S.  MORTHHOP.  92  Charry  Stro«t.  New  York, 
writing  to  sdr-rtbwrs. 


playing  otnni bn «,  mamma,’  said  Manic,  soberly 
"  Yea,  I  know,  dear  ;  but  it  iaa’t  ncouai)  to  mak« 
inch  a  terrible  noise.’  ’Vea.  it  is.  mamma-  We'v« 
got  to  where  Hattie  inaction  paying  the  fare,  ami 
to  do  1." — ZaNlM  TU-HUt. 


TWO  FINE  SPECIMENS 

Of  Physical  Manhood. 


Cream  of 
Wheat 


No  form  of  athletic  exorcise  demand*  mi  oh  perfect 
|>h)  mi  al  condition  a*  prlsc-tlghtlng.  Every  mu»-l<- 
in  the  b-dy  nmi4  be  fully  dr«elo|«d  And  supple,  and 
the  Ix-art,  lut>gm.  and  .toma.  li  mum  net  to  perfection 
Whether  we  endorse  piur-flghtlng  or  not.  It  u 
nererihehwi  Intciwlng  to  know  the  manner  by 
which  men  arrive  at  ouch  phyalcal  perfection. 

James  Ji-ffrv*.  the  present  champion  heavy  weight 


The  Joke  Wasn’t  Appreciated  —  ItACON  : 
“  Some  people  carry  a  joke  too  far.” 

Egdcrt  :  "Yea.  Penman,  the  humorist,  carried 
one  to  fourteen  different  newspaper  ortices,  I 
understand,  and  didn't  aell  it  even  then.”— 
J  V»fm  S/afeimjm. 


For  i  Rood,  hearty,  nourishing, 
winter  breakfast,  to  fit  for  school  or 
office,  try  this: 

Breakfast  Porridge 

To  ooe  quart  of  hodlai  water  add  one  half  tea¬ 
spoon  lull  of  salt  and  three  fourths  of  a  cup 
of  Cream  of  Wheat.  Stir  It  In  slowly  and  cook 
fitieeii  minutes  or  longer,  In  a  covered  dish  act 
In  boiling  water.  Cooking  one-half  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  Increases  Its  delicacy  of 
flsvor.  Serve  hot  with  cream  end  sugar.  Many 
prefer  It  to  atani  until  It  tellies,  as  ibis  adds 
somewhat  to  Its  delicacy. 

Aik  your  grocer  to  show  you  the  beautiful 
Cream  ol  Wheat  pictures. 

Cream  of  Wheat  Co..  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


of  Ute  world,  and  Ida  gallant  opponent,  Tom  Shark.-)  . 
What  did  ‘n  ‘he  great  r»t  pugilistic  encounter  that  lum  ever 
taken  plaoe,  both  pursued  much  I  ho  same  course  of 
,  training,  and  the  first  nnd  must  lm|urtant  part  of 

-  B,ne,y-  lids  training  waa  to  get  tl.e  stomach  In  condition. 
•r.k  and  and  keep  the  digestion  absolutely  perfect,  so  that 
drawing-  every  muscle  and  nerve  would  be  at  Its  hlghr-s-. 
cspsWIH  lea. 

This  waa  not  done  by  n  secret  patent  medicine, 
but  I- -tli  of  these  great  pugilists  used  A  well-known 
I,..  ,„r  i  natural  digram*  tablet  sold  by  druggists  under 
name  of  Htusn's  1m  •i-'i-ia  Tablets  and  coinnaard 
“  -  ’’  of  the  digisUir  fermeMs  whA'Il  every  Bluuiaeh  re- 

<|ulrea  for  healthy  digeatbin. 

e  worry:  Champion  Jeffrie*  says:  "Stuart's  Dyapep-la 


tVaa  Looking  »..r  William  J.  A 


struck  a  hard  sp> 

ph  wot  |i  an  antoje 


I  Sure,  thot's  phwm  a  dew!  man  requUt*  dhe  Jo 


Peter  Moller’s 
Cod  Liver  Oil 


■ho  had  Iwen 
om  presented 
failed  Mates 
i  They  were 
utler.  both  of 


Senate  to  lie  *». 
Peter  C.  I’ritchat 
North  Carolina. 
"I  didn't  know 


HOW  prepared  by  an  improved  process  which 
is  the  result  of  years  of  scientific  investiga¬ 
tion,  may  he  confidently  relied  upon  as 
tieing  of 

Absolute  Purity  and  Free  From 
Disagreeable  Taste  and  Odor. 

Mollfr’sOil  always  gives  satisfactory 
results  because  of  its  perfect  digestibility 
and  the  fact  that  it  may  be  taken  contin¬ 
uously  without  causing  gastric  disturbance. 

Ill  flat,  oval  bottle*  only,  dat'd.  So-  that  our  panir 
apt*  are  on  buttle  as  agent*.  Explanatory  pamphlet* 
mailed  /nr. 

Schleffelln  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Usually  follows  the  man  who 
Invests  In  Life  Insurance. 
The  habits  of  thrift  and  wise 
economy,  encouraged  and 
stimulated  by  Life  Insurance, 
work  out  In  other  directions 
as  well,  and  fortune  favors 
such  an  Individual. 

Perhaps  you  don’t  know  Just  what 


d  make  a  Senator  out 
remarked  David  II.  Hill, 
then  a  Senator  from  New  York 
”Oh.  ye*."  retorted  Senator  Lodge,  “the  ttan- 
sitionUa  natural  and  easy  ooe— no  your  side  of 
the  House." — ,'Vtnnl  /tvmwf  .Ym 


A  ••  Blrd’a-Kye  "  View.— The  solemn  air  of 
judicial  gravity  and  dignity  of  the  Supreme  Court 
it  sometime*  disturbed  by  a  flash  of  humor.  On 
one  occasion  there  was  an  argument  going  on,  and 
the  attorneys  were  using  a  map  to  illustrate  the 
case.  One  attorney  pointed  to  the  map  and  was 
proceeding  to  df-ate  upon  It.  when  Justice  Gray 
asked  him  what  the  map  was  “  Why.  your  honor, 
it  Is  just  a  bird's^ye  view  of  the  'and  in  cootro* 
versy,"  answered  the  counselor.  "Well,”  said 
Justice  Gray,  "  I  w-.di  you  would  bring  the  map  a 
little  nearer,  I  haven’t  got  a  bird's  eve."— InJun- 
afoiis  rrnt. 


Sllcy  would  bo  beat  for  you  to  take, 
rue  to  uaon  the  subject,  stating  your 

age  and  the  amount  that  you  can  invest 
annually  in  premiums— we  will  gladly 
assist  you  In  choosing  and  will  send  you 
estimates  of  cost  and  cash  returns.  Full 
information  will  be  freely  given.  Address 


Free  on  Trial 


k+iliM  SfcniLM  Oo.M  K  Mam  SC.  lUUJr  Ctx+k.  Mk*..,ar»l 
lly  will  mt<I  you  tbrlr  Aar  booklet  on  >te*JOi  ird  liy*fc*tn 
N.  i.  <1  II*  you  I .rwCrr  an*  U*  Kanttjji  Ifeth  rtbiurc  will 


Bronchial 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Jokn  r.  Dryv!eo.  rmideaL  Dam  OffW.  TmV.  !l 


Improved  Breathing  Tube 

Unequalled  fur  prevention  said  core  of  throat  and  lung 
dlseoae*.  slsp^  for  strength 

■  I  S>'i 

f  1  3  i  nf  "  ■' 

the  best  work  ever  pnb 

lisbed  on  the  great  value  of  long  gymnastics,  by  Dr 
Pan-hen.  Send  S-cent  stamp  for  testimonials  to 
O.  HYGIENIC  SUPPLY  CO.,  BOKTOX.  MASS. 


Troche* 


KLIPS 


Sample  an.l  Circular*  free 
I.  II.  Mallard.  KT.  Pittsfield.  S 


COE’S  ECZEMA  CURE  $1 


at  druyikU  tV  l»»i  of  nm 

Cco  :Ua.  C:..  ClavtUad,  0 
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Play  Whist? 


Tbea  Von  Will  Be  Interested  in  This  Table. 

ris  intended  tor  Duplicate  Whirl.  In  the  lUuitri* 
lion,  the  Urge  cut  it  the  table  ret  up  lor  inc.  The 
■  mall  disk  it  the  pocket  lor  hi-iding  the  cedi.  It 
fa-tmed  to  the  hott  ui  ul  the  table  and  reioKei.  *1  he 
Uot  on  the  matgin  the  iprmg  » hich  controlnt. 

At  the  *uie  ii  the  table  luldcd  The  pocket  hold. 
•  mean  deck*  of  ca>da.  Thera  are  liitreti  hand'  and 
each  player  lu>  lour  lrad>.  Alter  playing  a  tund.cardi 
arc  replaced  in  the  pxketi  and  hy  touching  the  »prtng, 
a  new  hand  .*  behee  each  player,  'Ilia  advantage, 
over  trayi  are,  no  lot!  card.,  no  error,  and  a  plare  on 
» hie h  to  play.  TV  table  i.  made  in  oak  or  mahogany 
and  u  a  handsome,  .oh.tar.tial  piece  ot  lurnilure. 
l*ricc  lor  one  table,  f;.m,  lor  three  lalde*  to  iuk 
addicsa,  film,  delivered  (ree.  bend  lor  circular. 

OEO.  H.  RICE,  -  Green  Bay.  Wb. 


The  Ball-Bearing 

Densmore 

TYPEWRITER 

is  the  favorite  with  stenographers  because 
of  its  good  ivork,  quick  action,  light 
touch,  ana  numerous  conveniences. 
The  only  typewriter  with  ball-bearing 
type  bars.  ‘Pamphlet  Free. 

NNSMOBl  TYPEWRITES  CO.,  JM  Bmadtray.  V*  Vert 


Sample  page  wb 

e.plaln.ltMlI 


Underwear  That  Saves  Doctors’  Bills  is  a  Good  Investment 


KOTEDSILK 


IS  ANTI-RHEUMATIC;  PREVENTS  COLDS;  WARDS  OFP  PNEUMONIA; 
SOOTHES  THE  NERVES:  QUIETS  THE  MIND:  KEEPS  THE  SKIN  HEALTHY 

IS  GERM-PROOF, 

and  is  withal  the  most  luxurious  underwear  on  the  market 


Woll,  I  am  Dolightod 


The  American  $10  Typewriter 


Shins  .  .  34-44  J2  60  each. 
Drawers  .  28-44 . 260  " 
Union  Suits  34  44.500  •• 
Undervests  34-44 . 2-00 

Ladies'  Short  Underskirts 


dies' Vests  .  .  25-40  $2.50  each 
"  Drawers  .  26-40 . 2. SO  " 

"  Union  Suits  26-40 . 5.C0  •• 

•'  Underwaists  26-40 . 2.00  •• 

24-32  waist  .  $2.50 


AMERICAN  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

Hack.il  Building.  b«t.  Warron  and  Chambers  Sit..  N.  Y 


KOTEDSILK  UNDERWEAR  CO 

Military,  Mas*^  Aod  All  Leadlag  Store*. 


Letters 

Copied  While  Writing 


ONE  HUNDRED  HANDSOME  HANDWOVEN  AFGHANS ! 

copier  of  a  letter,  piece  of  Tb  Augusta-Victorla  Empress  Afghan 

,  -■  ■■"c.dmw.y.ormDy.nt  Haad-ovm  at  BethUV*  hy  «spcrt  Sa.on  or..,-.. 

iPriaSaT  *y'  ScftaM  wool,  I  aS  latches.  ll.'e  >"U  one  in  your  Inune  * 

No  wetting  of  paper.  Poatpald  and  Registered  lor  Ij.JO. 

SeoJiorcircuUm mad ua;Jn  SUSACUAC  WEAVING  C0_  •  •  Bethlehem.  Pa. 


ao  «iL  Aay  l&k :  as;  pea :  *87;* 

Prn-Cuh  11  never  emut*  ;  our  di; 
rr  firm  Write  »ith  BO  MM  p»e-*ura 

on-Carbon  I  .alter  Hook  produce-  . 


/'«  .ample.  Mention  thii  paper.  Dept.  L. 
Pen-Carbon-Manifold  Co..  371  Cana!  St.,  It.  1 


LAWTON  &  CO 


B7JAMR8C.  FERNALI), 

AutKur  of  -  The  Home  Ti> lining  of  Children."  efr 
Helpful  talks  on  the  Ideal*  of  Irne  mother 
bool  and  woman'll  splierr  «*  a  home  maker. 
l»=o.  L.ath.rette.  Prite.MCenU. 

Mrs.  Theodore  \\.  Blrney.  President  of  'he 
National  l.mcrvB  of  Mother*,  Washington.  1*  C  : 
“It  mu»t  V  very  helpful  to  pared*  ’ 

FUNK  a  WAGNAUS  CO..  30  Lafiyfli  Plae*.  N M  rortt. 


WANTED 

Active  and  anargctle  man  to  rrprecan 
Waatera,  and  Southern  Stum.  Weekly - 
•Iona  paid  Maka  application  by  lettar, 
age,  and  paevlout  occupation 

DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  -  New  V 


RfAtntomwt 
Soup  Boo* 


KOTEDSILK 
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CHESS. 

I  All  communication*  for  this  Department  should 
t*  addressed :  “Chesa  Editor,  LrrBKARV 
Diofcsr." 


Problem  4  S3. 

Composed  for  Tiif.  Litfkaky  Db»*T. 
By  Waltkn  Piiumn. 

Black— Nina  Pieces. 


A.  D.  Weitbree.  I>enver.  and  C.  K.  Carpenter. 
Plano,  Tea.,  found  the  trick  of  ,**- 


EfcKATA. 


In  Problem  u>  place  a  White  P  on  Q  Kt  «.  A* 
published.  it  has  three  solutions 

No.  4«5  i*  the  came  »»  .jj.  The  key-move  is  Kt— 


A  Woman  Draws  with  Piilsburj. 


(One  of  the  gal 
fold  eshit-ilion.j 


played  in  SL  Louisa',  a  blind- 


m  m 


F Tenth  Dtfe 


m  a  m 

m  m, 

1  SI  I 


mi  *»*  «»  *0  *  •  k  ua. 
I'  *>U.  0.*<k. 

.  P-K  «  P  -  K  , 

»p--v«  H-y4i 

1  Kt  O  B  1  Kt-  < »  B  j 
4  Kt-K  H  ,  kl-K  B  i 
«  B  K  Kt  j  B  -  K  j 


rniaai  •■.mm  a.*>  >>a» 
|  U  km.  /f.a.  *. 

•jQ-Kj  V  *V<*1 

/»  P  *  O  K-  H  ►! 

17  K— H  1  K  K  a 


While— Ten  Piece*. 
While  mate*  in  two  move*. 


Mr.  Pttlllaer  ha*  composed  two  problem*  for  vi 
The  llr»l  Isgiven  alMive,  and  ha  offaraapeiae  for  ‘ 
the  beat  solution  In  erase. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  *«*. 

Key-move,  R-KBtq. 

No.  447. 

Key- move,  <J-R  «. 

Both  problem*  »<»lved  by  M.  \V.  II.,  University  | 
id  VtfKlnUi  the  Kev.  I.  W.  Uieber,  Bethlehem. 
Pa.;  C.  K  Oldham.  Mound»vilte.  W.  Vo.;  K  S  Per-  1 
guson.  lllrmlniclinnt.  Ain.;  M.  Marble,  Worcester,  I 
Muc*  ;  \V.  K.  Con  in l>e,  Lakeland.  I  la.;  A  knight. 
UiiHt  rnp,  Ten.;  H.  Moser.  Malvern.  Ia.|  J.  Chapin. , 
Philadelphia ;  the  Itev.  8  M.  Morton,  D.lb,  Flllog. 
ham.  III. |  O.  Palteraon,  Winnipeg.  Man.;  II. 
Meyer,  Milwaukee,  Wlv;  II.  II  Ballard,  Pitt.field. 
Mas*.;  J.  f>.  Campbell.  Ilrenliant,  Tea.;  tha  Kev.  ' 
1*.  II.  Johnston,  Klitnbetli  City,  N.  C. 

41$ (only).  Dr.  II.  W.  Fannin.  Ifaikatl.  Ark.:  C. 
l!  Ilollinan,  Enterprise,  Kan.;  I'rof.  C.  I*. 
Schmitt.  University  of  Tiiimw  ;  F  B.  Osgnnd. 
North  Conway,  N.  II.;  M.  I  Muller,  Pomeroy,  la  . 
R.  II.  Brigham.  hehuylerville,  N.  V.;  W.  J  loch, 
nor,  Baker  City,  O’e. 

4«;  (only):  T.  K.  Denison,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
Comment*  (14H):  “Very  gn-d.  n'>t  brilliant  “— M. 
\V.  II.;  “Of  choke  timber  and  temper"—  I.  W.  B.; 
“A  line  composition *— C.  R.  O  ;  "Worthy  of  a 
priru  nny where”  P.  8.  F.;"A  polished  master¬ 
piece  buyoad  criticism  \V.  K.  C.;  "A  gem''— A 
K.J  "An  elegant  problem,  and  drvrvtt  first 
prise"— II.  M.;  “A  model  of  >:»  k  nl“- J.  C.; 
”  Most  beautiful "—II.  Il.il.:  "  Interesting  "-C.  Ik 
II.;  "One  of  (he  bent "— R.  B.  B.;  "Both  beautiful 
and  difltault "— P.  II.  J. 

(it?);  "A  knightly  brush  done  in  a  ro*h"— I.  W. 
R.;  "  Excellent"— C.  K.  O.;  "  Only  four  variation*, 
but  full  of  trouble"— P.  S.  F.;  "  After  the  Can*, 
diuii  j-er  any  ordinary  j-er  would  appear  easy"— 
W.  K.  C-;  “Admirable,  simple,  symrnetruwl A 
K.;  "  Purilingat  first,  but  really  very  simple"— 
II.  M.;  "Somewhat  elementary J.  C.;  “Very 
line"— J.  D.  C.;  "First  class,  but  not  a*  merito¬ 
rious  ns  the  *-#r  “-P.  If.  J. 

I.  w.  Ik.  P .  II  V.  Fitch,  Omaha;  J.  D.  Cans- 
:>y,  Petrolca.  Can.;  F.  E.  !>ocnch.  New  York  City ; 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


MORE  BRITISH  REVERSES. 

'IIE  failure  of  General  Bullcr**  tliirtl  attempt  relieve 
Ladysmith  ;  tltc  retirement  of  Sir  Hector  MoctlnimM  to  the 
Modder  River  after  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  Boer  f«»rcc  that 
liars  Methuen's  rmid  tc  Kimberley;  ami  the  repulse  of  Colonel 
Flumcr’s  relief  expedition  eighty  miles  frt*m  Mafeking  make  m» 
little  chango  in  the  situation  un<l  repeat  previous  experiences  so 
closely  that  little  comment  that  i-t  striking  or  nc  tv  appear*.  More 
interest  seems  to  center  around  the  new  plan*  of  both  parties 
The  report  front  iMirbanthata  ltoer  force  <>..•«>  strong  hascrossed 
the  Tugela  and  is  threatening  General  Bullcr'*  right  flank  sug¬ 
gests  interesting  possibilities,  althothc  New  York  Sum  thinks  the 
report  a  rumor  "that  need  not  be  tuken  seriously  unless  confirmed 
from  some  other  source."  The  New  York  Tribune  says  that  "it 
would  he  an  interesting  complication  if.  I»y  using  General  Bullcr 
;is  a  feint  to  distract  attention  from  the  Western  campaign.  I.or>l 
Roberts  hail  left  hint  to  be  surrounded  and  demoralized  by  the 
foe.  That  would  lie  u  fine  case  of  the  hunter  hunted."  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Lord  Roberts  in  General  Methuen's  camp  on  the 
M odder  River  and  his  speech  to  the  troops  there,  telling  Utem 
that  a  hard  but  undoubtedly  successful  campaign  was  before 
them,  is  taken  by  the  New  York  Timet  to  indicate  "that  the 
theater  of  war  is  suddenly  to  be  shifted  from  the  extreme  east  to 
the  extreme  west,"  a  fact  which  "confesses  and  emphasizes  the 
failure  of  the  campaign  in  Natal."  and  “seems  to  denote  the 
abandonment  of  Ladysmith."  The  "plain  statement  of  the 
case.*' says  the  same  paper,  is  that  "the  British  have  definitely 
b>st  one  campaign ;  they  are  about  to  begin  another."  Much  in¬ 
terest  is  also  aroused  by  the  announcement  in  the  British  House 
of  Lords  that  the  size  of  the  army  will  lie  increased  to  nearly 
(-10,000  men.  rearmed  with  the  most  modem  rifles  and  artillery. 
A  report  from  Berlin  that  Emperor  William  during  a  visit  :<•  the 
British  Ambassador  "touched  upon  the  feasibility  of  friendly  in¬ 
tervention”  is  again  furnishing  food  for  speculation 


The  London  Timet,  according  to  cabled  reports,  says  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Bullcr'*  retreat 

"If  General  Bullcr  lias  failed,  it  seems  unlikely  that  another 
attempt  will  be  made  The  terrible  initial  strategic  mistake  of 
abandoning  the  principal  objective  for  a  subsidiary  operation 
[the  relief  of  Ladysmith]  still  overweights  the  campaign  ;  but  the 
time  approaches  when  its  baneful  influence  will  cease  to  fetter 
■utr  action.  The  great  issues  of  the  war  will  not  be  decided  in 
Natal.  " 

The  New  York  J/er.i/.t  believes  that  "  General  Buller'x  cam¬ 
paign  has  signally  demonstrated  the  futility  of  both  direct  as¬ 
saults  upon  strong  outposts  and  attempts  to  force  them  by  tardy 
flank  movements  '  The  London  Sfnmttar,i declares  that  the  sit- 
nation  is  no  l  letter  than  it  was  a  month  ago.  The  river  *till 
flows,  it  says,  and  the  fortified  hills  still  frown  between  the  Natal 
army  and  the  beleaguered  town  it  is  vainly  trying  to  relieve. 
There  scents  to  bu  no  disposition,  however.  t*»  blame  General 
(fuller  for  falling  back.  The  London  Telegraph's  correspondent 
with  General  Bullcr  says  in  his  account  of  the  ill-fated  move¬ 
ment:  "Only  at  the  greatest  and  w  it h  needless  risk  could  Gen¬ 
eral  Bullcr  have  forced  his  way  through.  He  decided  t"  face  the 
wisest  alternative  and  not  t<»  insist  ujmn  an  advance  that  way. 
I  ask  you  to  suspend  judgment  and  to  rely  on  General  Bullet. ' 

A  more  optimistic  tone  jicrvadcii  other  ofliccs.  The  London 
Morning  Pot/,  for  example,  believes  that  General  Bullcr  "can 
hardly  have  l*een  intending  to  relieve  Ladysmith  or  contempla¬ 
ting  a  determined  attack  on  the  Boer  army."  It  continues: 

"The  whole  action  must  rather  l»e  taken  as  n  demonstration 
intended  to  keep  the  Boer  force  on  the  Tugela  until  it  is  too  late 
for  the  Boer  commandcr-iii-chicf  to  send  rcinfoiccmcnts  to 
Magcrsfontein  in  time  to  influence  the  events  impending  there. 
This  hypothesis  would  account  for  the  present  state  of  things  at 
both  theaters  of  war.  General  Bullcr  would  not  l>c  allowctl  to 
attack  the  Boers  with  a  force  that  had  already  lieen  shown  to  be 
inadequate  if  there  was  not  a  different  plan  afoot  from  that  of  n 
direct  advance  f*>r  the  relief  of  General  White." 

The  theory  that  finds  most  acceptance  with  the  London  mili¬ 
tary  experts,  says  the  London  correspondent  of  the  Associated 
Press,  is  that  General  Boiler's  retirement  "wn«  ordered  by  I-ord 
Roberts,  and  that  both  General  Bullcr'sand  General  Macdonald's 
tolerations  w  ere  made  by  the  direction  of  thccommandcr-in-chief, 
in  order*  to  occupy  the  Boers  at  widely  separated  points,  so  they 
w«ukl  lie  unable  to  transfer  any  portion  of  their  forces  t«»  oppnc 
the  projected  central  advance."  The  New  York  Timet,  too,  sus¬ 
pects  that  Bullcr's  advnnco  was  only  n  feint,  and  that  sonic 
greater  movement  is  on  foot  It  oay«: 

"It  is  |w»s..!l»!e  that  this  last  advance  was  made  as  a  forlorn 
hope,  with  the  strong  probability  of  n  repulse  perfectly  well 
known,  in  order  to  keep  the  Boers  employed  nnd  divert  them 
from  coming  to  the  defense  of  the  position  against  which  thu 
really  serious  and  promising  attack  was  to  lie  directed." 

Tlx*  1'aris  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Press  rejnirts 
Emile  Zola  as  drawing  a  new  lesson  from  the  Boer  successes. 
M.  Zola  is  reported  as  saying : 

"The  Boers  are  teaching  us  a  good  many  things  besides  the 
power  of  a  united  people  striving  to  defend  a  grand  idea.  '1  hey 
are  proving  that  it  is  by  n<»  means  the  nation  that  spends  mil¬ 
lions  a  year  in  armaments  that  proves  the  strongest  in  war. 

"  They  axe  making  the  strongest  pasiblv  argument  against  the 
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exaggerated  idea  of  the  value  of  tremendous  military  establish¬ 


ments.  Alt  ho  1  am  not  at  all  opposed  to  the  army,  which  1  judge 
to  be  a  necessary  evil  in  society  as  at  present  it  is  constituted.  I 
am  powerfully  struck  with  the  new  conception  «>f  national  power 
for  defense  suggested  by  the  success  of  thee  doughty  Boers.” 

AN  UNFORTIFIED  NICARAGUA  CANAL. 

HE  new  treaty  with  England,  now  liefore  the  Senate,  a'.tho 
intended  to  bring  about  n  peaceful  settlement  on  questions 
involved  in  the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  canal,  seems  to 
have  hail  its  first  effect  in  putting  many  American  newspapers 
into  u  very  bellicose  mood.  The  provisions  of  theprojx.'ed  treaty 
are  briefly  put  by  the  Washington  correS(>ondent  of  the  New 
York  Sun  as  follows: 

"A  guaranty  to  the  United  States  by  (‘.real  Britain  of  the  right 
to  construct,  operate,  maintain,  and  control  an  interoccanic  canal, 
control  to  be  subject  to  certain  conditions. 

"A  guaranty  by  the  United  States  of  the  alisotute  neutrality  of 
the  canal. 

"A  guaranty  by  the  United  States  that  it  will  not  fortify  tho 
Approaches  of  the  canal. 

"A  guaranty  to  the  United  States  of  the  right  to  police  the 
canal. 

“A  guaranty  that  war-ships  of  lielligc  rents,  while  permitted  to 
use  the  cunnl  in  time  of  war.  should  not  remain  in  it  for  more 
than  twenty-four  hours.” 

What  arouses  tho  opposition  of  the  pa|*rr*  referred  to  is  the 
guaranty  of  the  canal's  absolute  neutrality  in  peace  and  war. 
Such  strongly  Republican  papers  as  the  New  York  Sun  and  the 
Chicugo  Tiwtulltrald and  Infer  (he <»«  believe  that  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  made  a  mistake  this  time,  ami  uro  urging  the  Senate 
not  to  confirm  the  treaty.  Says  The  Sun  : 

"The  more  closely  wo  examine  tho  new  convention  offered  a-,  n 
substitute  for  the  Clayton-Bulwcr  treaty,  the  more  unacceptable 
it  appears.  Among  the  objections  to  the  ratification  of  the  in¬ 
strument,  which,  as  The  Sun  has  pointed  out.  while  ostensibly  a 
substitute,  Is  essentially  a  revival  of  the  most  obnoxious  features 
of  the  former  treaty,  these  are  insurmountable 

"First,  tho  asserted  parullclisni  between  the  projected  Nica¬ 
ragua  canal  and  the  Sues  canal  [whose  neutrality  is  also  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  powers]  docs  not  exist  in  fact;  secondly,  an  agree- 
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meat  on  the  part  of  the  United  Slates  not  to  fortify  the  Nicaragua 
waterway  would  place  our  relatively  unprotected  cities  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  at  the  mercy  of  any  stronger  naval  power  with  which 
we  might  happen  to  be  at  war ;  thirdly,  such  an  agreement  would 
especially  disable  us  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain, 
which  is  not  only  the  greatest  naval  poweron  earth,  but  possesses 
in  dose  proximity  to  the  Atlantic  entrance  of  the  proposed  canal 
a  coign  of  vantage  in  British  Honduras  which  she  would  l>e  at 
lilierty  to  fortify  and  garrison  ;  finally,  the  agreement  that  Great 
Britain  »!  all  jointly  guarantee  tho  neutralization  of  the  Nica¬ 
ragua  canal,  and  li  e  invitation  toother  European  powers  to  join 
in  such  guaranty  are  flagrant  violations  of  the  Monroe  doctrine." 

The  Sun  proposes  that  we  annex  Nicaragua  and  admit  it  as  a 
State,  so  that  the  canal  will  become  an  internal  affair,  like  the 
Eric  canal  across  New  York  State,  with  which  no  other  nation 
will  have  the  slightest  right  to  interfere.  “Better  to  dig  no 
canal,  says  the  same  pajK-r.  “unless  it  is  to  lie u canal  absolutely 
under  tlie  control  of  the  United  States  In  peace  and  in  war,  in¬ 
cluding  war  in  which  tho  United  Slates  may  l»e  engaged."  The 
Chicago  Times-llerj/if  says : 

“The  United  States  is  sovereign  on  this  continent  and  its  fiat 
is  law.  It  w  ill  iiermit  no  other  power  to  build  the  canal.  It  will 
do  the  work  itself  with  a  due  regard  for  the  protection  of  its  own 
interests  at  all  times.  In  tune  of  peace  the  commerce  of  the 
world  may  rido  tho  waterway,  because  this  is  compatible  with 
those  interests  of  oars.  In  time  of  war  lioth  tho  commerce  and 
the  war-ships  of  a  public  enemy  of  this  country  must  Ik-  barred 
by  our  navy  and  by  our  forts  in  order  to  secure  the  advantage  for 
which  we  pay.  These  are  the  considerations  by  which  we  are 
moved  and  they  arc  tho  ones  that  will  prevail.  Fortifications  ure 
as  certain  ns  tho  canal  itself  in  spite  of  tho  convention." 

Tho  Chicago  Evening  /W  (Hep.)  says  that  "England  has 
given  up  nothing  substantial,  while  wo  havo  signed  away  a  pre¬ 
rogative  of  infinite  imjNirtaiuu  and  value."  "If  tho  free  use  of 
the  canal  is  granted  to  tho  war-ships  of  an  enemy,"  says  the 
Chicago  Ttihune  (Rep.  i.  “this  country  will  lie  furnishing  to  its 
foes  facilities  at  great  cost  for  carrying  on  war  against  it."  The 
San  Francisco  Chr»ni,  /e  (Rep.)  says  that  our  right  to  an  exclu¬ 
sive  control  of  the  canal  "is  tho  right  of  self-preservation.  We 
are  entitled,  in  time  of  war."  it  continues,  “to  control  tho  nearest 
waterway  between  our  cast  and  west  coasts.  If  there  is  any 
part  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  which  will  commend  itself  to  the 
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common  sense  of  mankind  it  is  this."  The  Detroit  Tribune 
(Rep.)  declares  that  "no  foreign  government  must  be  allowed  to 
have  a  voice  in  its  control."  "We  agree  to  pay  all  the  cost  of 
constructing  the  canal,  instead  of  part  of  the  cost."  says  the  De¬ 
troit  AVk'J  (Ind.)t"nnd  receive  nothing  in  exchange."  "If  we 
should  pierce  tho  isthmus  on  such  terms."  says  the  New  York 
Journal  (Ind.  Dcm.),  "wo  should  be  simply  opening  a  way  for 
our  enemies  to  attack  us." 

While  so  many  Republican  papers  are  viewing  the  proposed 
treaty  unfavorably,  we  find  it  heartily  indorsed  by  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind.)  and  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  two 
papers  that  are  usually  very  free  with  the  scalpel  when  the 
present  Administration's  nets  are  under  treatment.  The  Repub¬ 
lican  considers  the  new  treaty  "very  creditable  to  the  Adminis¬ 
tration,"  and  says  of  the  neutrality  proviso  that  "no other  policy 
is  morally  justifiable  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  civilization 
and  international  commerce”;  and  The  Evening  Post  says  that 
"the  Secretary  of  State  hus  risen  to  his  great  opportunity  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  way  for  an  interoceanic  canal  that  shall  be  a  means 
of  international  unity  and  amity,  as  well  as  a  highway  of  inter- 
national  commerce."  Tho  New  York  Timet  (Ind.)  believes  that 
tho  international  guurnnty  of  neutrality  is  the  only  thing  that 
will  keep  tho  canal  open  at  all.  to  fnend  or  foe.  in  war  time.  It 
says: 

“Tho  contention  that  wo  must  have  the  authority  to  past  our 
own  ships  while  forbidding  the  passage  of  our  enemy's  is  simply 
f«tolish.  As  a  political  demand  it  would  never  l»e  granted  by  the 
nation*  of  tho  world.  As  a  point  of  strategy  it  would  be  futile 
since  no  conceivable  fortifications  or  means  of  defense  which  we 
might  set  up  Could  Ihj  relied  upon  to  protect  the  canal  against 
effective  obstruction  by  the  enemy.  We  can  well  afford  to  take 
our  chances  in  tho  time  of  war  w ith  tho  canal,  since  it  will  mani¬ 
festly  give  us  greater  advantages  thun  it  will  give  our  foe." 

Tho  New  York  Journal  of  (  omnieri  e  points  out  that  tho  reason 
tho  Suez  canal  is  neutral  is  ItCcause  Kngland  could  not  stand  out 
against  tho  maritime  nations  of  tho  world  ;  "ami."  continues  the 
Hiimo  paper,  "neither  can  we,  with  Kngland  herself,  far  the 
largest  maritime  power,  peaceful  or  belligerent,  in  tho  world,  at 
their  head."  The  New  York  I/eraht  (Ind.)  calls  the  contention 
for  a  fortified  canal  "a  snarling,  dog-in-the-manger  policy,  petty 
and  ridiculous  in  a  notion  which  has  attained  the  rank  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  this  country.”  The  New  York  Tribune  \  Rep  )  says: 

"Tho  question  seems  to  he  whether  the  Unites  I  States  is  big 
enough  and  brave  enough  and  strong  enough  to  open  this  canal 
t«>  the  world  and  trust  its  own  ability  to  cope  with  whatever  im¬ 
probable  emergencies  may  arise,  or  is  so  given  to  seeing  ghosts 
that  it  must  lino  the  canal  with  fortresses  and  sit  up  ■»'  nights  to 
watch  lest  some  bad  pirate  enter  it.  To  that  question  it  should 
not  take  long  to  give  nn  answer." 

Tho  Philadelphia  Prest  (Rep.)  points  out  that  the  j-»licy  of 
the  new  treaty  is  the  historic  American  policy.  It  says 

"Tho  open  nnvigablo  character  of  all  interoceanic  waterway* 
we  havo  insisted  iqxin  from  the  first.  Wo  fought  the  North 
Africun  pirates  for  the  freedom  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  We 
forced  Denmark  to  surrender  her  claim  for  sound  dues  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  Baltic.  We  have  applied  the  principle  or  joined  in 
applying  it  to  rivers  like  the  Amazon  and  the  Kongo.  We  have 
accepted  the  principle  in  our  own  case  in  the  Yukon,  whose  navi¬ 
gation  is  free.  .  .  .  Any  sign  tffat  the  United  States  proposes  to 
play  the  part  of  the  bully,  to  refuse  the  plain  rights  of  interna¬ 
tional  law.  and  to  dej»art  from  our  own  settled  policy  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  free  waterways,  converts  our  p'otection  into  tyranny  and 
will  link  the  Monroe  doctrine  with  the  unscrupulous  disregard  of 
international  rights.” 

After  touching  ujxrn  some  of  the  points  already  noted,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Record  (Ind.)  says:  "  Moreover,  our  neighbors  in  this  hemi¬ 
sphere  are  likely  to  regard  us  with  less  suspicion  if  we  do  not 
insist  on  making  a  military  fortress  out  of  the  waterway  which  is 
of  so  much  importance  to  the  development  <>f  both  the  Western 


continents'-;  and  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  \Rcp.)  notes  that  by 
accepting  tho  international  guaranty  of  the  canal's  neutrality 
"the  United  States  would  thereby  avoid  thccxpcnscof  defending 
it.  involving  the  construction  of  enormous  defensive  works,  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  strong  fleet  at  either  end  and  of  strong 
garrisons  along  its  entire  length." 

The  Washington  correspondents  re|*»rt  that  considerable  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  treaty  is  developing  in  tin-  Senate,  but  that  there  is 
little  doubt  that  it  will  receive  the  tw«»-thirds  vote  necessary  for 
ratification. 


CIVIC  RULE  FOR  THE  PHILIPPINES 


THE  President's  appointment  of  Judge  William  II.  Tafias 
chairman  of  a  new  Philippine  commission  to  establish  civil 
government  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  old  commission 
(outlined  in  these  columns  la>t  week)  has  nu  t  with  almost  un¬ 
qualified  approval.  Even  the  anti-expansion  press,  which  refer 

to  the  commission  as 


one  that  has  for  its 
object  tho  "shaping 
••f  a  civil  adminis¬ 
tration  for  a  people 
who  are  laying 
down  their  lives 
rather  than  accept 
it,"  pay  a  tribute  to 
Judge  Taft's  char¬ 
acter  and  ability. 
The  judge  is  forty- 
twp  years  old,  the 
son  of  Judge  AN 
phoiiMt  Taft,  who 
was  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  and  Secretary 
of  War  under  tho 
Hayes  Administra¬ 
tion.  Hi*  record  as 
Assistant  Attorney- 
General  and  circuit 
court  judge  has  been 
highly  honorable, 
ami  he  was  men¬ 
tioned  last  year  for  the  presidency  of  Yale  College. 

Tl»e  new  Philippine  commission,  which  is  np|x»intcd  by  tho 
President  without  specific  authority  from  Congress,  will  probably 
enter  upon  its  duties  after  the  passage  of  Senator  Spooner's  re¬ 
cent  bill,  of  which  the  princqcil  clause  is  as  follows; 


nis*r  wiiiim  m.  nn 
Appointed  by  the  Pte-dem  Civil  tioveinur  of 
the  Philippine*. 


"That  when  all  r-nrfcvt  "<•«  «e*iii*t  the  ~»verin;nlt  and  authnrli  v  of  tho 
fnitrO  State*  in  Hie  Philippine  Island*  shell  have  •■•on  completely  -up. 
pressed  by  the  military  and  naval  force*  nf  I  he  I'nilcl  States,  nil  military, 
uni.  and  judicial  powers  necessary  to  govern  the  said  lidnnda  triinll.  until 
otherwise  provided  br  Congress,  he  vested  in  *u. h  persons,  and  shall  be 
exercised  in  such  manner  a*  the  Pro-  deni  »t  the  fniled  Mote*  shall  direct 
l.-r  maintaining  and  protecting  'he  inhabitants  <.(  said  island*  in  the  free 
enjoyment  <•»  their  liberty,  property, and  religion." 

Colonel  Dcnbv  and  Professor  Worcester  will  serve  oil  the  new 
commission,  with  two  others,  as  yet  unnamed.  There  is  a  rumor 
to  the  effect  that  General  Otis  will  soon  return  from  Manila,  ami 
that  the  military  government  will  l»e  auperseded  wherever  possi¬ 
ble  by  a  purely  civil  administration. 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep  i  says: 

"It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  islands 
who  have  the  sense  to  make  an  intelligent  expression  of  their 
opinion  «»n  the  subject  of  the  government  of  their  country  desire 
the  Americans  to  control  it.  There  are  good  reasons  for  assu¬ 
ming  that  the  only  persons  who  are  anxious  to  have  independence 
arc  the  little  oligarchy  under  the  leadership  of  the  Aguinaldo 
cabal  who  wish  to  replace  the  Spanish  despotism  by  an  even 
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more  drastic  tyranny  of  their  own.  Events  in  the  Philippines 
are  shaping  themselves  in  the  direction  of  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  in  justification  of  the  policy  which  the  Admin¬ 
istration  has  been  pursuing  from  the  outset. 

The  Washington  Star  (Rep. >  says  that  Judge  Taft's  sacrifice 
in  leaving  his  judicial  position  for  the  more  arduous  service  in 
Manila  testifies,  like  the  case  of  Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  "to  the 
high  public  spirit  to  l>c  found  in  men  of  high  moral  and  intellec¬ 
tual  grade  at  u  time  when  such  men  arc  so  much  in  demand." 
The  New  York  Evening  /’.«> t  (Ind.)  sjwaks  of  Judge  Tnft  a* 
"a  man  of  high  character,  excellent  ability,  and  judicial  mind  “  . 
but  odds  that  this  indorsement  of  the  man  ch*»en  "  is  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  thing  from  indorsing  the  policy  under  which  the  President, 
not  ucting  as  commander-in-chief  to  name  a  military  governor, 
assumes  the  dictatorial  power  of  sending  men  to  establish  such 
civil  government  as  may  seem  g'««l  to  them  and  him.  without 
the  slightest  authorization  from  Congress.*  The  Philadelphia 
Evening  Unite  tin  (Rep.)  says  in  a  similar  strain 

"If  the  insurrection  is  virtually  at  an  end.  u*  everylmdy  hojK-%. 
and  as  the  mouthpieces  of  the  Administration  assert,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Philippine  government  would  seem  to  come  within  the 
legitimate  scope  of  congressional  duties.  The  President'* desire 
to  do  ull  that  is  |io*sible  in  extending  the  blessings  of  |>cace. 
order,  and  enlightened  civil  control  throughout  the  urvhipclago 
is  undoubted.  Hut  the  wisdom  of  his  going  ahead  in  the  matter 
without  asking  for  further  legislation  and  authority  from  Con¬ 
gress  is  open  to  question  * 


THE  CLEARING  SKIES  IN  KENTUCKY. 

THE  opinion  generally  obtains  that  the  Kentucky  crisis  ha* 
passed,  and  that  whatever  the  o  tcomeof  the  contest  for 
the  governorship,  no  more  blood  will  *  •  shed.  This  first  became 
apparent  when  the  I>cntocratic  lea  '  o\ed  their  headquarters 
to  Louisville,  leaving  the  Republican  go.vrtiur  In  Frankfort  and 
tliu  Republican  legislator*  in  London,  Ky  .  far  enough  away 
from  each  other  to  diminish  greatly  the  cliunevs  of  sanguinary 
strife.  The  conference  of  leading  Itcmoerut*  and  Republicans  in 
Louisville  on  Monday  of  last  week  was  taken  as  another  omen  of 
peace,  csj-eeiully  in  view  of  the  mule  d  spirit  of  conc  iliation  that 
was  manifested,  If,  in  accordance  « ith  the  resolutions  adopted 
at  tho  conference,  Governor  Taylor  had  submitted  to  the  leg  is- 
luturo  and  surrendered  Ins  scut  to  Hcckhum,  and  the  Ib-m<«cral*>. 
in  return,  had  repealed  the  vexatious  Goebel  election  law.  the-  Re¬ 
publican  pajicrs  auhidf  Kentucky  believe  that  u  revuNion  of  feel¬ 
ing  against  the  Democrats  would  have  throw  n  the  State  into  the 
Republican  column  next  fall.  The  Republican  prvss/Tr  KcuttK'ky. 
however,  preferred  the  bird  in  the  hand,  and  urged  Governor  Tay¬ 
lor  to  hold  the  gubernatorial  chair  at  any  cost  The  Louisville 


“ keep  hi* -ii r  ns  sniivi.'  ..  buys;  iioj'j  misd  thf  !coi«co>  i-mr." 

—  Vhf  tv.'r.-  f  ,v«rc 


Cam  men  i,i  /  ( Rc-p.  i  said  "If  Governor  Taylor  must  surrender  the 
great  office  to  which  the  Jieople  elected  him.  let  the  revolutionists, 
not  the  Republicans,  force  him  out.  Let  it  lie  understood  that 
he  goes  down  before  the  Goebel  kuklux,  not  by  private  agree¬ 
ment  to  the  burial  of  the  Republican  Party  in  Kentucky  beyond 
hope  of  resurrection."  Tho  Louisville  Timet  (Iicm.)  said  that 
"unless  he  is  demented  this  agreed  basis  of  u  settlement  w  ill  be 
accepted  and  ratified  by  Mr.  Taylor;  if  he  is  demented  he  will 
t>c  dealt  with  and  disposvd  of  accordingly.”  Governor  Taylor 
announced,  on  Saturday  of  last  week,  in  a  signed  statement,  that 
he  will  not  sign  the  agreement,  but  will  let  the  content  lie  settled 
by  the  courts. 

Fp*m  later  accounts  it  appears  that  Mr.  Goebel's  np]K‘ul  to  tho 
legislature,  after  the  State  Board  of  Election  Commissioners 
had  decided  against  lorn,  was  taken  in  accordance  with  a  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  Mate  constitution,  instead  of  by  the  Goebel  election 
law  us  previously  reported. 

Victory  for  Self  Government.—"  No  more  signal  proof  of  the 
capacity  of  the  American  pcoplu  to  conduct  their  own  affairs 
under  conditions  of  the 
greatest  confusion  and 
perplexity,  and  to  secure 
the  realities  of  order  and 
justice  despite  the  n|>- 
patently  hopeless  conflict 
of  forms  and  methods, 
has  I  wen  given  since  the 
famous  disputed  Presi¬ 
dential  election  of 
Had  the  same  situation 
existed  in  a  Latin  coun¬ 
try.  the  inextricable 
tangle  which  no  logic 
availed  to  loosen  would 
in  all  probability  have 
liven  cut  by  the  sword. 

But  to  the  average  Amer¬ 
ican.  lauglit  by  his  ow  n 
experience  that  facts  arc  bn  mixed  and  uncertain  to  permit  the 
rigid  application  of  logic  to  them,  the  situation  called  for  com¬ 
promise  The  fundamental  and  lusting  interest  of  all  the  com¬ 
munity  in  order  and  |«eac«  was  seen  to  lie  of  infinitely  more  con- 
sequence  than  the  vindication  of  the  claim  to  regularity  of  cither 
party.  It  is  this  keen  and  sound  sense  of  the  relative  value  of 
things  in  public  life  that  constitutes  the  most  precious  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  our  |x-op1c  for  self-government.  So  long  ns  we  retain  it 
in  such  a  degree  as  has  jud  now  Iwcn  manifested  in  Kentucky, 
we  are  safe  front  the  dangers  which  democracy  is  supposed  to 
Involve."  -  The  AVty  ) 'art  Timet  (//;>/  ). 

Repeal  the  Goebel  Law.— “  Nothing  short  of  nn  unqualified 
and  unconditional  repeal  of  the  iniquitous  Goebel  election  law  by 
the  joint  assembly  should  induce  General  Taylor  to  surrender 
Ins  claims  to  the  governorship  and  recognise  Hcckhum  as  the 
lu-ad  of  the  State  government.  This  infamous  law.  framed  by 
the  late  Senator  Goebel,  was  designed  to  throw  the  complete  con¬ 
trol  of  the  State  election  machinery  into  his  hands  for  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  his  inonbnatu  political  ambitions.  Under  its  opera¬ 
tion  it  was  possible  to  defraud  the  (H-opto  and  falsify  the  returns 
in  every  precinct  and  county  in  the  State.  It  placed  the  verdict 
••f  the  people  at  the  mercy  of  partisan  election  boards,  all  of 
whom  mvre  friendly  to  Goebel  in  the  loot  contest  It  wan  the 
blackest  Main  on  the  career  of  ftels'l, 

"If  the  legislature  will  repeal  this  law  or  modify  it  w»  as  tu 
provide  f**r  non-partisan  election  Itnards  General  Taylor  can  go 
Iwfore  the  |icople  again  in  November  with  the  assurance  that 
every  vote  •  ast  f.ir  him  will  l*e  honestly  counted.  Kentucky  will 
then  have  an  opportunity  to  right  the  wrong  that  bus  been  done 
him  by  a  partisan  legislature  in  connivance  with  partisan  courts, 
which  defied  the  plain  mandate  of  the  people. TAe  CAica^o 
Timei-lferaAt  (A*.-/*,). 

Taylor  an  Outlaw, — "The  vital  question  involved  in  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  contvt  is  whether  the  law  shall  prevail  or  whether  force 
shall  Ik:  recognized  a-  tho  decisive  factor  in  establishing  nnd 


kkal  or  khox'i-icy— at  vim  n, 

—  the  MliwnfWil  j'Ni  Mjt, 
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maintaining  state  government.  Governor  Taylor  can  not  expect 
the  support  'if  law-abiding  citizens  throughout  the  Union  ‘  if  he 
stands  as  the  champion  of  militarism  in  state  affairs  as  opposed 
to  the  Constitution  an«l  the  statutes.  He  has  either  blundered  or 
else  he  has  deliberately  entered  into  a  scheme  which  is  revolu¬ 
tionary  in  the  extreme..  He  has  appealed  to  the  bayonet  instead 
of  to  the  courts;  he  has  coerced  the  legislature  when  he  should 
have  employed  the  whole  (tower  of  the  State  to  protect  it  ami  to 
make  its  deliberations  as  free  as  if  no  crisis  had  arisen.  He 
proclaimed  a  state  of  insurrection  when  a  condition  of  insurrec¬ 
tion  did  not  exist.  He  set  his  own  power  against  that  of  the- 
judiciary,  and  has  done  everything,  in  fact,  which  ‘  law-abiding 
citizens’  will  not  tolerate.  If  he  wishes  their  support  be  must 
first  become  a  law-abiding  governor.  The  issue  in  Kentucky, 
reduced  to  the  last  analysis,  is  not  whether  Taylor  or  Itcckham 
shall  be  governor,  but  whether  the  law  and  the  Constitution  shall 
prevail,  On  that  issue  there  can  l*c  nodivision  of  opinion  among 
thoughtful  men.  If  Governor  Taylor  outlaws  himself  he  need 
expect  no  sympathy  from  those  not  blinded  by  partizan  or  ]>er- 
SOlial  considerations." — T  he  /la  M more  Sun  (/ n 


LOCOMOTIVES  IN  THE  STREETS 


THE  increasing  use  of  automobiles  at  high  speeds  in  the 
streets  of  our  cities  is  looked  nt  askance  by  railroad  men. 
whoftccnt  to  think  that  the  law  is  unfairly  discriminating  against 
railways.  Wo  have  I  wen  crying  out  for  years  against  grade 
crossings  and  havo  spent  millions  in  abolishing  them ;  and  yet. 
without  a  moment's  warning.  *uy  the  railroad  people,  we  admit 
to  our  streets  a  crowd  of  free-running  motor-cars  that  may  at  any 
time  run  amuck,  as  oiio  did  not  long  ago  on  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York,  to  the  great  danger  of  hundreds  of  person*.  This  seems 
to  tho  railroad  men  somewhat  inconsistent.  Says  one  of  their 
representatives  (  77//  Roi/woy  stge)  in  n  leading  editorial 


"If  railway  trains,  running  on  n  fixed  and  narrow  path,  with 
warning  bell  and  steunf  pull,  across  streets  guarded  by  gates  and 
watchmen,  and  along  their  ow  n  right  of  way.  fenced  against 
trespassers,  are  considered  dangerous,  what  shall  be  done  with 
the  fierce  motors  possessing  tho  freedom  of  the  street*.  from  curb 
to  curb,  that  uro  soon  vastly  to  nutnumltcr  the  locomotive*? 

"All  tho  steam  railways  entering  Chicago  are  now  under 
orders  from  tho  city  for  track  elevation.  Probably  forty  miles  or 
moro  of  high  earthwork  and  steel  bridges  have  been  constructed 
in  the  four  years  sinco  elevation  of  tho  railways,  instead  of  via¬ 
ducts  to  carry  tho  streets  over  tho  level  or  depressed  tracks,  was 
decided  upon.  Four  companies  alone,  in  their  last  fiscal  year, 
expended  nearly  $-j,ooo.ono  in  that  work,  and  others  spent  mil¬ 
lions  more.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  city  Council  passed  a  single 
ordinance  requiring  four  other  companies  to  elevate  a  part  of 
their  tracks,  at  a  cost  estimated  nt  $a.  500,000.  The  railways 
havo  accepted  tlu-sc  heavy  burdens,  and  will  abolish  level  cross¬ 
ings,  nltho  their  tracks  do  not  enter  the  heart  of  the  city,  where 
the  trolley  and  tho  automobiles  have  full  play. 

"Assuming  that  track  elevation  has  settled  the  problem  of 
danger  to  street  travel  from  the  railways,  how  is  the  later  and 
greater  problem  to  l*e  solved  of  protecting  the  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  who  daily  crowd  our  thoroughfares  from  the 
locomotives  of  all  kinds  whose  right  of  way  is  the  streets  and 
crosswalks?  That  the  danger  is  great  and  rapidly  increasing 
none  who  are  compelled  to  cross  the  streets  of  Chicago  will  ques¬ 
tion.  Men  who  have  faced  bullets  dodge  through  the  crush  of 
vehicles  in  greater  peril  than  that  of  war.  and  women,  children, 
ami  aged  people  essay  the  passage  with  trembling,  and  arc  for¬ 
tunate  to  escape  unmaimed." 


The  writer  insists  most  earnestly  that  the  danger  he  points  o;-.t 
is  not  imaginary.  Statistics  prove,  he  says,  that  more  people 
are  killed  and  injured  on  the  streets  of  the  great  cities  annually 
than  all  the  victims  of  railway  accidents.  If  this  lias  been  true 
in  the  past,  he  asks,  what  will  be  the  record  in  the  *  horseless 
age,’  if  locomotives  and  pedestrians  crowd  the  streets,  on  a  com¬ 
mon  level?  Elevated  sidewalks  arc  now  proposed  as  a  partial 
safeguard.  Depressed  *>r  elevated  tracks  for  vehicles  the  author 
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believes  to  be  probably  a  more  feasible  remedy,  but  all.  he  says, 
arc  unsatisfactory  "Surface  crossings  by  steam  railways."  he 
concludes,  "were  harmless  compared  with  the  dangers  which 
will  confront  foot  travel  in  cities  in  the  automobile  days  of  tin- 
near  future." 


COROLLARIES  OF  EXPANSION-II.  SHIPPING 

SUBSIDIES. 

NONE  of  the  proposed  maritime  ventures  mentioned  last 
week  stems  to  have  stirred  up  so  much  up|Misition  as  tb.- 
bill  Is- fore  Congress  "to  promote  the  commerce  and  increase  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  ami  to  provide  auxiliary  cruis¬ 
ers.  transj»irt».  and  seamen  for  government  use  when  necessary." 
This  bill,  known  as  the  Hanna-Payne  subsidy  bill,  provides  for 
the  payment  from  the  national  Treasury  of  not  more  than 
cm)  a  year  for  twenty  years  to  owners  of  American  ships,  the 
swift  vessels  receiving  considerably  more  than  tho  slow  ones. 
This  measure,  it  is  urged,  will  greatly  encourage  American  shi|>- 
1  mild  mg  ami  restore  the  American  merchant  marine  of  former 
years.  In  nsfi.  it  is  recalled,  92  per  cent  of  our  foreign  trade 
was  carried  in  American  ships,  while  now  92  |*-r  cent,  is  carried 
in  foreign  nhi|ts.  The  cause  of  this  radical  change,  say  the 
friends  of  the  subsidy  measure,  is  the  cheapness  of  construction 
in  the  British  shipyards  and  the  cheapness  of  running  the  foreign 
ships  with  foreign  crews.  By  paying  tho  owners  of  American- 
built  and  American-manned  ship*  a  subsidy,  they  urge,  the 
margin  «*f  loss  on  American  ships  will  bo  replaced  by  n  margin 
of  profit,  thriving  shipyards  will  spring  up  along  our  const*,  em¬ 
ployment  will  Ik:  given  to  many  thousands  of  American  workmen 
and  sailors,  the  Slut*  and  Stripes  will  again  float  on  every  sea 
and  in  every  port,  and  in  war  time  tho  American  merchant 
marine  will  furnish  a  great  naval  reserve  of  swift  cruisers, 
manm-d  by  trained  American  sailors. 

Tho  f***s  of  tho  measure,  however,  reckon  that  tho  lion's  share 
of  tho  $9,oi»,oko  would  fall  to  tho  transatlantic  liners,  which  are 
held  to  l-o  already  doing  business  at  a  profit.  The  New  York 
Evening  J'otf  (Ind  ),  indeed,  (mints  out  that  if  this  law  had 
been  operating  in  i'-;7.  steamship  lines  now  running  successfully 
without  subsidy  would  have  absorbed  $f.«»*>.ooo  of  the  total 
"We  are  informed,"  it  continue*,  "that  the  subsidy  which  would 
be  earned  bv  the  International  Navigation  Company  under  the 
proposed  bill  would  in  itself  amount  yearly  to  more  than  the 
gross  earnings  that  can  l»e  mado  by  cither  of  tho  largest  steam- 
ship  companies  now  employed  in  the  trade  between  England  and 
America  from  the  earnings  of  their  regular  business."  In  nine 
years,  calculates  The  Pott,  tlic  Treasury  would;  under  this  pr<~ 
posed  law,  pay  "tho  whole  cost  of  such  a  steamer  as  the 
York  or  the  /'nr it,  at  the  end  of  which  time  she  w  ill  be  o«  tied, 
not  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  w  hich  has  paid  for 
her.  but  by  the  company  which  ha*  received  her  cost  price  the 
United  States  being  obliged  to  go  on  (laving  the  yearly  Imrius 
eleven  years  longer."  If  this  bill  is  pushed  through  by  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party,  continue*  the  same  paper,  "it  will  lie  simply  im¬ 
possible  to  answer  the  taunting  charge  of  Bryan  that  the  Repu1»- 
lican  Party  exist*  mainly  to  make  the  power#  of  Government 
subserve  the  greed  ami  ilic  gain  of  a  few  rich  men  and  corpo-.i- 
tions.  “ 

The  New  York  Timet  1  Ind. I  s.i\*  tliat"*uiely  we  have  had 
enough  of  the  legislation  that  taxes  and  does  not  benefit  those 
classes  that  are  the  great  majority  of  the  |H*ople  "  ;  and  adds  that 
it  would  lw  as  reasonable  for  the  farmers  to  ask  the  Government 
f*ir  new  plow  s  or  for  The  Timet  tousk  for  new  presses  The  New 
York  f»nr no /  of  Commerce  say*  that  it 

"would  lc  glad  to  see  American  steamers  traversing  every  *, a 
and  carrying  the  greater  part  **f  our  own  commerce  and  a  g«-*d 
part  of  the  commerce  of  other  nation*,  it  would  in-  gi.nl  t-«  e 
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this  upon  one  proviso,  and  that  is  that  i:  should  be  profitable; 
that  the  business  shouhl  earn  more  than  its  cost.  If  it  should 
earn  less  than  its  cost,  the  country  would  lose  the  difference 
whether  the  loss  fell  upon  the  shipowners  or  whether  the  rest  of 
the  population  were  taxed  to  reimburse  them  ;  the  loss  ni«ld  be 
there  no  matter  who  paid  for  it. 

This  paper  does  not  believe  that  it  is  sound  public  policy  to 
take  out  of  the  Treasury  funds  raised  by  taxation  and  hand  them 
over  to  persons  engaged  in  a  private  business  to  cover  their 
losses.  ...... 

"Subsidies  are  wholly  ineffective.  We  have  tried  them  and 
abandoned  them.  Not  over  4  per  cent,  of  the  British  or  German 
steam  tonnage  receives  money  from  the  Government,  and  in  both 
cases  the  ships  probably  earn  all  they  get  l>v  speed  and  frequency 
of  sailings.  France,  which  has  adopted  the  universal  bounty 
system  now  pressed  upon  our  Government,  is  complaining  of  its 
absolute  futility  and  is  proposing  the  second  increase  of  the  rates 
of  bounty  in  twenty  years  because  the  French  mercantile  marine 
is  not  even  holding  its  own.  No  person  who  can  read  our  eco¬ 
nomic  history,  or  who  can  reason,  supposes  that  our  merchant 
vessels  can  bo  supported  by  the  Government  for  thirty  years  and 
then  bo  in  a  condition  to  meet  foreign  competition.  They  will 
have  to  have  a  constantly  increasing  amount  of  assistance  until 
the  system  gets  t»w  heavy  to  bo  borne  and  breaks  down." 

The  New  York  Press  (Rep.)  thinks  that  the  bill  should  1k> 
changed  so  that  the  slow  steamers,  which  carry  the  bulk  of  our 
foreign  trade,  will  get  u  larger  share  of  the  subsidy. 

The  Boston  fount'll  (Rep.)  thinks  that  the  United  States  or 
any  other  nation  which  does  not  use  some  means  of  protecting 
itself  from  Knglund's  competition  in  shipbuilding  will  inevitably 
lose  its  merchant  marine.  But,  says  the  Boston  Transcript 
(Ind.  Rep.),  "whatever  the  effect  of  subsidies  may  have  been, 
the  great  mass  of  England's  carrying  trade  has  been  in  inde¬ 
pendent  vessels  that  neither  received  nor  asked  any  government 
aid  whatever."  This  bill,  it  adds,  “belongs  in  the  rubbish  heap 
of  discredited  legislation,  and  the  sooner  it  is  remanded  there  to 
stay  the  better.”  The  Boston  Herald  (Ind.)  calls  the  scheme 
"an  effort  on  the  part  of  a  relatively  few  individuals  and  com¬ 
panies  to  secure  a  largo  annual  subvention  from  the  United  States 
Treasury."  and  the  Worcester  (Mass  j  Spy  (Rep )  declares  that 
"it  would  lie  nothing  short  "f  an  outrage  to  tax  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  to  pay  increased  profit  to  a  small  class  of  shipowners." 

The  Philadelphia  t,edyer  (Ind  Rep.)  calls  the  bill  "wholly 
pernicious,"  and  the  Philadelphia  Reeard  ilnd.  Item.)  says  that 
"should  the  nine  millions  a  year  prove  insufficient  to  g..  around, 
it  would  prove  n  |»»tentiul  lobby  fund  for  making  a  demand  upon 
Congress  for  more.  Once  begun,  there  is  no  predicting  where 
this  scheme  of  spoliation  nnd  corruption  would  end."  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Manu/a,  turtr,  however,  believes  that  the  nation's  ship¬ 
ping  interests  bear  s..  ini]H>rtant  a  relation  to  the  nation's  well* 
l>eing  that  their  prosjicrity  will  repay  the  country  for  all  that  it 
is  likely  to  expend  upon  them;  and  the  Philadelphia  Hulletin  ,</ 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Association  takes  a  similar  view.  7 hr  /ran 
■  K<’'  >  New  York,  on  the  other  hand,  says : 

"  It  ought  to  lx?  evident  by  this  time  that  the  country  which 
eventually  is  to  bo  supremo  in  the  shipping  trade  of  the  world 
will  not  become  so  on  account  of  the  payment  of  subsidies.  The 
American  people  have  been  able  to  develop  an  unparalleled 
transportation  system  on  land  by  means  of  private  enterprise 
and  the  employment  of  private  capital.  Why  should  it  be  more 
necessary  to  depend  upon  government  aid  in  the  building  of 
ships?  This  question  is  pertinent  in  view  of  the  success  of  the 
American  shipping  trade  before  the  period  when  railway  build¬ 
ing  began  to  absorb  to  so  large  an  extent  the  capital  ••(  the 
country." 

So  much  for  the  Eastern  press.  The  New  Orleans  Picayune 
(Dero.)  says  of  the  bill  that  “there  never  was  a  more  barefaced 
and  wholesale  raid  on  the  Treasury  than  this  ship-subsidy  grab, 
except,  perhaps,  the  pensions  expenditures."  The  Indianapolis 
Sentinel  (Dem.  I  says  that  "the  apparent  fact  is  that  the  subsidy 


bill  i'  the  worst  gouge  ever  attempted  in  this  country,  and  it  is 
meeting  condemnation  everywhere  “ ;  and  the  Indianapolis  News 
(Ind  )  argues  thut  “there  is  no  more  reason  why  the  farmers 
should  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  shipping  interests  than  that 
the  shipping  interests  should  he  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmers. "  *  • 

The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  (Rep.)  supports  the  measure  heart¬ 
ily.  It  says: 

"The  United  States,  and  particularly  the  South,  abounds  in  all 
the  materials  for  shipbuilding.  We  have  capital  euger  for  in¬ 
vestment  and  men  skilled  to  do  the  work.  Our  experience  in 
war-ship  building  proves  that  where  the  demand  exists  steel 
--hips  can  Ik-  built  more  cheaply  in  this  country  than  elsewhere. 
It  costs  more  to  operate  an  American  than  u  foreign  ship  because 
wages  are  higher.  To  meet  this  difference,  u  difference  which 
makes  for  the  general  well-being  of  our  own  people.  Congress  is 
asked  merely  to  take  some  of  the  money  w*hich  we  now  pay  to 
foreign  lals-r  and  give  it  to  American  lal*or . 

"Inasmuch  as  we  now  pay  nt  least  $300,000,000  a  year  of  trib¬ 
ute  to  foreign  vessel-owners,  who  have  the  greater  part  of  our 
carrying  trade,  the  moderate  appropriations  contemplated  by 
the  Hanna-I'ayne-Fryo  bill  will  be  a  measure  toward  a  great 
ultimate  economy." 

The  Chicago  Times- Herald  (Rep.)  takes  a  similar  view,  say* 
ing: 

"The  annual  subsidies  to  Ik*  granted  are  limited  to  $<>.000,000. 
which  is  not  half  mi  much  as  is  granted  every  year  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  rivers  and  creeks  that  can  not  lie  located  on  the 
map  In-ducting  from  this  the  sum  of  $1,500,000,  the  present 
cost  of  carrying  our  ocean  mails  on  American. vessels,  leaves  the 
actual  maximum  annual  expenditures  promised  by  the  bill  at 
an  amount  vi  small  compared  to  the  vast  benefits  that 
will  accrue  to  the  shipbuilding  industry  that  it  is  not  likely  the 
opposition  to  government  subsidies  can-  muster  enough  strength 
to  defeat  the  measure  or  w«mo  modification  of  it." 

The  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.),  however  says  that  "'the  trail 
«-f  the  serpent*  is  over  the  liunna-I'avno  shipping  subsidy  bill. 
It  is  devised  principally  by  ono  of  the  most  odious  trusts  in  this 
country.  Itsbbject  is  n««t  to 'build  up  the  merchant  marine,’  but 
to  enrich  the  promoter* of  the  enterprise."  The  Chicago  Chrom- 
fte  (Dem.)  says  that  it  is  "a  bill  to  take  money  out  of  the  jsiekctH 
of  American  taxpayers  and  put  it  Into  the  strong  Wes  of  the 
American  capitalists  who  own  ships  and  run  them  between 
American  und  foreign  ports  “  ;  and  the  Chicago  Journal  (Ind  1 
says  "  What  American  grain-growers  arc  interested  in  is  low 
freights.  !.ow  freights  do  not  result  from  putting  the  currying 
trade  into  the  hands  of  a  trust,  as  the  Hanna-Paync  bill  would 
do" 

The  St.  I’aul  Pioneer  Press  (Rep.)  says: 

"We  arc  now  producing  steel  fabrics  of  all  kinds  at  less  cost 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  and  there  is  apparently  no 
reason  why  we  can  not  compete  successfully  with  any  other 
nation  in  the  building  of  steel  ships  In  all  probability  the  steel 
trusts.  and  perhaps  a  shipbuilding  trust,  would  manage  to  ap¬ 
propriate.  if  n«*i  the  whole,  at  least  a  part  of  the  subsidy  in 
increased  prices  for  material  and  construction.  .  .  .  Unless 
amended  in  such  a  way  as  to  l*c  plainly  promotive  of  the  up¬ 
building  r.ot  only  of  an  American  merchant  marine  but  of  Ameri¬ 
can  trade  with  foreign  countries,  it  will  In*  difficult  to  justify  the 
taxing  of  the  American  people  to  pay  subsidies  to  shipowners." 

The  St.  Paul  Dispatch  (Rep  ),  referring  to  the  belief  that  most 
of  the  subsidy  would  go  to  the  Atlantic  liners,  says:  "  If  Ameri¬ 
can  products  arc  to  be  shipped  abroad  they  must  go  in  freighters 
—n«»t  in  the  great  ocean  greyhounds.  As  well  talk  of  stimulating 
the  shipment  of  hi<gs  from  Chicago  to  New  York  by  reducing  the 
charge  for  berths  in  Pullman  sleepers";  and  the  Minneapolis 
Times  (Ind.)  believes  that  a  shipping  trust  would  be  formed, 
freight  rates  increased,  and  commerce,  instead  of  being  helped, 
would  receive  a  staggering  blow*.  The  Milwaukee  Journal 
(Dem.)  says  that  the  proposed  law  will  make  "fat  picking  for 
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the  bounty  beggars.  ''  The  Denver  Mews  (Ind.  Rep.)  favors  dis¬ 
criminating  import  duties  as  a  substitute  for  the  subsidy  plan. 

Most  of  the  Pacific-coast  press  look  upon  the  subsidy  measure 
with  favor.  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  (Rep.)  culls  it  "the  only 
course  which  will  ever  permit  the  United  States  to  take  its  proper 
place  as  a  maritime  nation,''  and  the  Tacoma  ledger  (Rep.)  in¬ 
dorses  it  with  tho  proviso  that  it  be  amended  so  as  to  favor  the 
slower  Pacific  steamers  more.  With  such  an  amendment,  it  says, 
the  measure  "would  solve  the  problem  of  the  Oriental  trade  and 
aid  in  building  up  tho  most  magnificent  fleet  of  merchant  vessels 
in  existence."  The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  ( Rep.)  thinks  that 
&qmo  aid  for  American  shipping  is  certainly  needed,  but  admits 
that  the  question  as  to  how  the  aid  shall  be  given  is  a  vexing 
one.  The  Portland  Oregonian  (Rep.)  notices  that  Arthur 
Scwall,  William  II.  R  tar  buck,  ami  several  other  Americans  have 
been  able  "to  pile  up  colossal  fortunes  without  tho  aid  of  sub¬ 
sidies.  and  to  sail  their  ships  in  any  part  of  the  world,  in  direct 
competition  with  the  British  ships,"  and  says  that  thcseexamplcs 
"give  the  lie  to  all  who  assert  that  the  American  merchant 
marine  can  not  flout  on  its  own  bottom  unaided  by  subsidies." 


or  certificate.  The  American  Machinist,  to  which  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  this  summary  of  the  proposed  measure,  calls  on  tho 
manufacturers  of  the  country  to  rally  for  its  defeat.  It  says : 

"This  we  consider  to  be  one  of  the  most  foolish  and  ill-consid¬ 
ered  measures  that  have  been  proposed  in  Congress  for  some 
time.  There  arc  too  many  people  who  know  nothing  of  the 
science  of  taxation,  who  seem  not  to  know  who  finully  pay  all 
taxes,  and  imagine  that  whenever  any  man  or  class  of  men  are 
wealthy  it  is  the  duty  of  somebody  to  devise  a  new  tax  to  be  up- 
plied  to  them  or  their  business.  The  proposed  tax  would  be  an 
annoyance  to  manufacturers,  would  operate  to  prevent  new  in¬ 
ventions  from  being  introduced,  and  would  of  necessity  be  paid 
in  the  end.  not  by  manufacturers,  but  by  the  users  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  patented  articles,  just  as  users  pay  all  other  necessary  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  cost  of  producing  such  articles. 

"Then.  too.  let  us  imagine,  if  wc  can,  the  difficulties  and  en¬ 
tanglement*  that  would  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Patent*  is  to  decide  w  hether  a  man  pay*  i -per-cent,  or  io-per- 
cent  lax." 

TOPICS  IN  BRIEF. 


Several  other  papers  have  jH.imed  out  that  President  James  J. 
Hill,  of  the  fire  at  Northern  Railroad  Company,  is  preparing  to 
build  a  fleet  of  twenty-five  large  steamers  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
without  subsidy  aid,  for  trade  with  the  Orient,  and  expects  to 
make  them  pay.  7 he  Oregonian  concludes  that  the  shipowner 
docs  not  need  the  subsidy,  and  as  for  the  freight-paying  farmer, 
“if  ho  is  the  man  to  reap  the  benefit,  give  it  to  him  in  the  shape 
of  a  direct  bounty,  instead  of  a  subsidy  which  is  certain  to  fall 
into  tho  hands  of  a  few  sliipiwnersand  shipbuilding  syndicates  " 
The  Washington  despatches  say  that  on  uccount  of  the  strong 
and  growing  opposition  to  the  bill,  both  inside  and  outside  of 
Congress,  its  promoters  may  postpone  its  consideration  until  the 
short  session  of  Congress,  after  election. 


There  are  do  different  e*  of  opinion  concerning  Kentucky.  She  should 
do:  be  Anne.ed  —  Ik*  /mCunafotn  AVw. 

••  A»1  *  a  •!!.“  »<ghed  Victory,  lean  ng  mi dly  upon  her  shield,  "  what  would 
I  be  in  these  days  it  it  were  not  lc»r  the  pres-  censor 

It  id  true  that  "the  Boer  Is  standing  in  the  way  of  progress.”  Ttuil  Is  to 
«*.  prioress  of  the  British  troops.— Memfbi <  <  , 

lx  one  rope-t  Aguinaldo  has  beaten  Governor  Tsvlor  of  Kentucky. 
The  Utter  tried  to  wove  !»s  capital,  but  couldn't.  —  7kr  ChuOfo  Tout i- 
HeroU. 

Tiir  woman  suffrage  naauclsiions  mav  now  discus*  the  question,  “Aie 
the  men  kentu<  hy  loo  emotional  t"  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  politics  f’ 
—  7  be  II  '****’•  /%'or not. 

Iff  General  Roberts  has  profiled  liv  the  experience  of  tlenrtsl  Oils  he  will 
Just  remain  at  Cape  Town  and  Issue  bulletins  to  the  effect  thae  tho  wsr  is 
over.— /A.  •  kuaft  ttenent. 

Till  !>urian  HWtty  AViwieha*  been  suppressed  lor  criticising  Muller. 
Ibis  is  the  rust  complete  victory  thst  the  general  has  gained  so  («r.—  the 

Sew  Verb  H'erU. 

It  Is  sm..|  the  federal  Government  will  not  interfere  In  Kentucky.  The 
federal  Government  laterfeied  in  Tuba  and  Luzon  some  time  ago  and  has 
not  got  out  of  It  yet.—  J  Or  Cbt.ago  A'rv.vS. 

Tin  v  arrested  a  man  in  New  York  the  other  dev  for  tickling  His  wile 
until  she  had  hysteric*  After  this  what  eivtme  will  any  New  York  man 
have  lor  trying  to  be  pleasant  around  the  liouaef—  The  cio,  June— 
lltrjIC. 

I»  the  English  don’t  watch  out  the  fight  1%  likely  to  tie  given  to  the  ll.»era 
on  a  foul.  General  Joubert  complains  Dial  they  "don't  fight  lair."  a>  the 
boy*  say.  only  n  Utile  while  ago  they  planned  a  night  at  tuck  on  his  camp, 
and  then  the  order  was  countermanded  without  notification  being  sent  to 
him.  As  s  result  he  and  his  men  lost  an  entire  night's  sleep.  This,  sa 
every  noc  knows,  is  against  the  rules  of  civil  feed  warfare.  Soldiers  need 
sleep  as  well  as  other 

people,  and  to  deprive  . - - _  . . —  - - - -  — '  ^ 


A  PROPOSAL  TO  TAX  PATENTS 


A  BILL  has  been  introduced  into  Cnngre**  by  Mr.  Reeve*. 

chairman  of  tho  House  committee  on  patent*,  under  the 
term*  of  which  any  pernont  or  corporation  that  shall  manufac¬ 
ture  any  article,  machine,  device,  or  thing  hereafter  patented 
shall  pay  into  tho  hand*  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patent*,  for  each 
of  the  thing*  no  manufactured,  a*  u  royalty  for  the  privilege  of 
manufacturing  and  Helling  ituch  patented  article,  a  sum  of  money 
not  less  than  i  |>cr  cent  nor  more  than  lo  per  cent,  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  manufacturing  such  patented  article,  which  royalty 
will  Ire  determined  by  tho  Commissioner  of  patent*.  Upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  this  sum  tho  commissioner  will  issue  u  stamp  or  certifi¬ 
cate  showing  that 
the  royalty  has 
been  paid,  and  this 
stamp  or  certificate 
shall  be  attached 
to  such  manufac¬ 
tured  articles 
where  practicable, 
and  in  nil  cases 
shall  be  delivered 
by  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  tho  pur¬ 
chaser.  whether 
attached  thereto 
or  not  No  manu¬ 
factured  article 
will  be  allowed  to 
leave  the  hands  of 
the  manufacturer 


Uy  i*  to  perpetrate  a  / 
cruel  injustice.  -  l  be  1A 
CkKJjv  £i »iv  /to/. 


l-Rt  r  CUING  FOR  A  "  HARMONY  "  DINNER. 

Bk»R  FOX:  "Let’* get  together.  Ur.  Rooster.' 

—The  Brooklyn  EagU. 


THI  Infant:  "Oh.  sir.  protect  me  against  that  meosixmv  villain! 

-  Ike  Dtfmf  .V/t 


without  the  stamp 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


OPERA  IN  AMERICA  AND  EUROPE. 

TV/f  R.  HENRY  T.  FINCK.  the  musical  critic  of  the  New 
1’ ^  York  Evening  Post,  make*,  an  interesting  com  pari ->n  of 
the  conditions  of  tho  opera  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Europe,  in  The  Inter  tuition,'/  Review  (February).  The 
contrast  between  tho  reception  accorded  to  grand  opera  in  New 
York  and  in  Chicago  is  very  marked,  lie  writes,  and  he  is  rather 
severe  in  his  judgment  of  musical  taste  in  the  latter  city: 

“Chicago  claims  a  population  of  t"<>  millions,  and  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  among  these  there  are  perhaps  f«Hjr  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  who  were  born  in  Germany,  or  born  in  America  of  German 
parents.  The  Germans  are  certainty  more  dcv«*ed  t«»  g<-^d  music 
than  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  jet  when  Mr.  Maurice  Grau 
invaded  Illinois  with  an  opera  company  which  New  York  had 
patronized  to  tho  extent  of  nearly  u  million  dollars,  leaving  him 
a  clear  profit  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  Chicago,  with  its 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Germans,  treated  it  with  such  neglect 
that  Mr.  Grau  solemnly  resolved  that  he  would  never  go  there 
again.  Last  November,  nevertheless,  he  made  another  attempt, 
changing  his  tactics  by  taking  hiscompany  to  Chicago  before  the 
New  York  season ;  thus  silencing  the  objection  that  he  did  not 
give  Western  audiences  a  chance  to  hear  his  singers  until  their 
voices  hud  been  worn  out  by  four  months’  work  in  New  York. 
Again,  however,  his  expense*  exceeded  his  receipts,  and  this 
time  ho  was  charged  with  the  crime  of  taking  his  company  to 
Chicago  first,  in  order  that  the  jierformniwe*  there  might  serve 
as  rehearsals  f<>r  New  York  ' 

“Tho  indifference  shown  toward  Mr  Grau  s  company  in  Chi¬ 
cago  seems  almost  incredible  when  wo  I«-*k  at  its  make-up.  No 
o|RTu-huuso  in  Europe  has  half  as  many  singers  of  the  tir>t  rank 
ns  lie  took  West  in  November.  The  names  of  tho  pnmn-donnas 
•done  would  take  nway  the  breath  of  nperu-goers  in  any  European 
city.  There  were  not  only  the  two  most  eminent  American  sing 
c«s.  Mines.  Fames  and  Non  lie  a.  but  live  of  the  foremost  German 
ami  Austrian  artists  of  the  century.  .  .  .  Tho  plain  truth  is.  that 
the  |K)pulaco  of  Chicago,  like  that  *»f  most  of  our  cities,  does  not 
care  to  support  gix-1  music,  for  tho  simple  reason  that  such  music 
gives  it  no  pleasure,  living,  in  fact,  more  apt  to  boro  it  ' 

Philadelphia  lias  of  latu  made  an  effort  to  become  operatic, 
and  for  many  years  New  Orleans  has  had  a  praiseworthy  French 
opera;  but  in  tho  European  sense,  says  Mr.  Finck.  New  York 
still  remains  tho  only  American  city  worthy  of  serious  attention 
from  tho  viewpoint  of  opera.  Even  in  New  York,  opera  has  not 
always  been  prosperous.  During  the  hist  season,  to  Ik-  sure.  Mr. 
Grau  cleared  a  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  but  in  i  -•  i  ii.  the  old 
firm  of  Abbey  &  Grau  lost  a  quarter  of  a  million  and  vowed  that 
they  would  thereafter  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  New  York. 
Mr.  Finck  does  not  regard  tho  prices  paid  to  operatic  stars  as 
excessively  high :  “One  might  as  well  inveigh  against  great  law¬ 
yers  and  doctors  for  the  exceptional  fees  they  receive:  or  against 
Kipling  forgetting  more  fora  line  of  verse  than  Milton  g«.t  for 
the  whole  of  Paradise  Lost.'  ”  Mr.  Grau  does  not  grudge  Jean 
do  Reszke  the  fifteen  hundred  dollars  or  more  per  night  when  his 
receipts  average  three  thousand  more  when  that  singer  appears. 
Mr.  Finck  continues: 

“  fit  the  days  of  Anton  Scidl.  the  orchestra  at  the  Metropolitan 
was  as  admirablo  as  tho  great  singers,  but  the  chorus  has  seldom 
reached  a  high  level.  It  is  made  up  chiefly  of  Italians,  who  arc 
not  always  on  good  terms  with  the  pitch.  I  have  heard  them 
sing  in  such  n  way  that  one  got  tho  impression  that  they  were 
split  up  into  two  dozen  factions,  each  one  asserting  the  claims  of 
one  of  the  twenty-four  major  and  minor  keys,  with  the  adjacent 
territory.  Of  acting,  they  have  no  more  notion  than  their  prede¬ 
cessors  in  the  Italian  opera  of  the  seventeenth  century.  As  a 
stage  manager  once  remarked.  'Th-yseem  to  think  they  have 
done  all  they  have  been  paid  for.  if  th  v  just  stand  around  and 
sing.  ’  Nor  can  I  say  much  m  praise  of  the  Metropolitan  scenery. 


tho  a  few  of  the  operas  are  well  mounted.  For  so  large  a  stage 
the  facilities  lor  making  changes  are  lamentably  deficient. 

“The  ballet  has  degenerated  into  a  thing  to  be  laughed  at. 
We  arc  far.  indeed,  in  taste,  from  the  times  when  operatic  Critic* 
were  expected  to  go  into  raptures  over  a  Carlotta  Grisi,  ’  bound¬ 
ing  like  a  gazelle  at  sunrise,  when  first  she  starts  from  her  couch 
of  fern,  shaking  the  dew  from  her  haughty  crest,  lithe  of  limb, 
incarnate  of  grasc 

As  for  operatic  conditions  in  London,  the  situation  at  Covetit 
Garden  is  so  similar  to  that  in  New  York  as  to  require  no  sepa¬ 
rate  description.  The  grand  o]>vru  is  transferred  bodily  from 
New  York  to  London,  where  the  season  begins  just  a  month 
later.  Wagnerian  opera,  al*»ut  which  the  Princess  of  Wales  is 
an  enthusiast,  predominates,  ami  only  five  Italian  operas  were 
given  in  London  last  season. 

Across  the  Channel,  in  Paris,  operatic  music  is  dominant.  Tho 
receipts  at  the  grand  o|*ra  average  about  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  the  season,  but  the  singers  receive  much  less  than  in 
England  and  A  merit  a  Lately  the  chauvinistic  quarantine 
against  Wagner  has  U-en  removed,  and  now  the  great  German 
holds  the  leading  place 

In  Italy  we  find  nothing  but  decadence,  says  tho  writer  .  “  Italy 
has  long  since  ceased  to  supply  tho  world's  demand  for  opera 
singers,  and  tho  very  few  there  are  do  not  remain  at  home,  be¬ 
cause  they  can  get  s<»  much  higher  terms  in  England  and  Amer¬ 
ica.”  Verdi  is  the  last  of  tho  great  composers;  for  Mascagni, 
who.  when  ’  o  tost  appeased  on  tho  horizon  with  his  “Cavalleria 
Rustu.uia.”  was  thought  to  Iki  a  star,  is  now  admitted,  says  Mr. 
Finck,  to  Ito  onh  a  count. 

Germany  is  far  in  the  lead  of  Italy  in  ojxratic  music,  and  tho 
keynote  of  German  miisii.il  life  is  cosmopolitanism  ; 

“It  is  an  actual  fa* t  that  Italian  and  French  operas  aruoftener 
sung  in  German v  than  in  Italy  and  France,  and  to  these  tho 
Germans  odd  their  vast  domestic  rv|*crtory,  including  about  fifty 
new  operas  a  year  Most  of  these,  it  is  true,  are  ephemeral. 
Indeed,  the  only  brilliant  successes  within  the  last  decade  or  so 
have  been  won  by  Humperdinck.  Goldmark,  Kicnzl,  and  Sieg¬ 
fried  Wagner.  Richard  Wagner  still  overshadow*  everything, 
his  ojktus  receiving  between  eleven  ami  twelve  hundred  per¬ 
formances  a  year.  In  the  larger  cities— as  has  been  the  case  also 
in  Pans.  I  guidon,  and  New  York— Wagner  getsono  third  of  ull 
the  representations.  In  Hamburg  alone  Wagner  lmd  a  thousand 
nights  in  twenty-three  years,  beginning  in  1S74.  on  the  accession 
of  Pollmi  as  manager.  At  Rairciith  the  house  is  always  sold  out. 
The  future  is  uncertain— not  for  Wagner,  but  for  his  successor*. 
IF  Albert.  Weingnrtncr.  Richard  Strauss,  arid  others  are  indus¬ 
triously  sibling  new  ojieras  to  the  repertory,  but  thoro  is  as  yet 
no  sign  of  a  new  genius;  and.  at  the  present  date,  it  docs  not 
seem  likely  that  Siegfried  Wagner  will  astonish  the  world  by 
making  as  long  a  stride  from  his  first  oj>era  to  his  later  onoa  as 
his  father  made  half  a  century  ago.” 


A  Pioneer  of  Juvenile  Journalism.  — Tho  recent 

death  of  Mr.  Daniel  S.  Ford  calls  attention  to  a  career  of  moro 
than  ordinary  interest.  Altho  commencing  life  with  a  very 
meager  equipment  of  education  and  means,  Mr.  Ford  attained 
one  of  tho  great  journalistic  successes  of  tho  timo,  and  through 
his  widely  circulated  pu|icr.  The  Youth's  Companion,  exerted  n 
powerful  influence,  tho  his  personality  was  for  tho  most  part  un¬ 
known  to  the  public.  The  methods  by  w*hich  ho  attained  hi* 
personal  and  business  success  arc  instructive.  From  a  biographi¬ 
cal  .sketch  in  The  Youth' s  Companion  (February  1)  wo  quote  tho 
following : 

“Only  a  few  months  before  his  death  ho  related  an  instance  of 
the  manner  in  which  his  self-training  was  first  practised.  It  re¬ 
veals  a  characteristic  quality  of  well-guided  perseverance.  Ho 
was  working,  in  his  early  life,  at  his  trade  of  printing.  The  edi¬ 
tor  whose  paper  he  served  was  less  industrious  than  he  might 
have  been,  and  was  not  sorry  to  receive  ’copy’  from  his  young 
printer.  This  printer  saw  therein  his  opportunity,  and  gave 
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most  of  his  spare  time  to  writing.  All  the  while  he  did  not  fail 
to  read  the  best  exchanges.  English  and  American,  which  came 
to  the  office,  and  had  the  good  sense  to  recognize  in  them  an  edi¬ 
torial  style  much  better  than  anything  at  his  command.  How 
could  he,  how  did  he.  acquire  it?  Night  after  night  he  held  him¬ 
self  to  the  task  of  learning  how  to  write — and  after  this  wise : 
lie  placed  before  his  mind  a  single  straightforward  idea — capable 
of  expression  in  about  one  page  of  manuscript  and  proceeded  to 
g«-t  at  the  best  way  of  expressing  it.  In  every  form  of  words 
which  his  ingenuity  could  contrive,  he  wrote  out  this  idea,  spar¬ 
ing  no  drudgery  or  weariness  until  he  felt  that  he  at  least  could 
express  it  no  better.  It  was  an  unconscious  preparation  for  an 
English  style  of  unusual  effectiveness  for  its  pnrposc— a  style 
which  had  perhaps  its  lies*  expression  directly  in  editorial  corre¬ 
spondence  and  indirectly  in  all  the  columns  of  The  Companion." 

In  1857.  Mr.  Ford  1 -night  The  Youth's  Companion  from  its 
founder,  Nathaniel  Willis,  and  thereafter  devoted  his  whole  en¬ 
ergies  to  bringing  about  the  great  success  which  it  later  at¬ 
tained. 

HAMLIN  GARLAND  AS  INTERPRETED  IN 

PARIS. 

N  Th.  Benson  (Mine.  Blanc),  Mr.  Ilamlin  Garland  Soda  a 
delightful  sponsor  for  his  introduction  to  the  Parisian  world. 
She  calls  him  "A  Radicul  of  the  Prairie"  {Revue  Jet  Deux 
Mon  Jet,  Januury  11  :  and  under  this  title  writes  such  a  thor¬ 
oughly  reudable  and  appreciative  review  of  his  works  that  a  new 
interest  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  awakened  in  his  In-hulf.  He  has 
paid  Mine.  Benson  a  visit,  at  her  “little  house*  "in  the  kuburb* 
of  Paris,  and  she  has  found  in  him  that  element  of  the  primitive 
—"suuvage  Je  /' Ones!  "—that  Eurojieans  kvid  always  to  look 
for  in  Americans.  She  writes 

“An  artist  rarely  resembles  his  work,  because  in  this  world 
absolute  sincerity  is  rare.  But  one  linds  this  sincerity  intact 
in  Hamlin  Garland.  In  reading  him,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
him  other  than  he  is.  All  that  he  has  written  of  the  hard  life  of 
the  pioneers  of  the  Central  West  he  has  experienced  ‘With  my 
own  hands  have  I  cultivated  hundred*  upon  hundreds  of  acres. 
I  speak  of  nothing  I  have  not  accomplished  myself :  I  have,  by 
the  sweat  of  my  brow,  transformed  a  desert  into  a  field  of  wheat ; 
when  I  plead  the  cause  of  the  people,  I  feci  myself  one  of  these 
people,  even  to  the  very  marrow.’  “ 

There  follow*  a  short  biography,  telling  of  Garland’s  life  on 
the  prairies  and  his  subsequent  visit  to  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  "in  search  of  another  kind  of  culture  than  that  of  wheat." 
For  he  believes,  with  Eugene  Field,  that  genius  is  "the  knowing 
how  to  remain  face  to  faco  with  an  idea."  Mmc.  Hcnzon  con¬ 
tinues  • 

“  Ilamlin  Garland  has  remained  and  still  remains  face  to  face 
with  an  idea  over  increasing  within  him.  viz. :  the  resources  and 
glory  of  the  West,  the  inanity  of  the  dead  past,  the  dutyof  press- 
ing  on  to  the  future.  In  his  '  Prairie  Songs  ’  a  perfectly  new  and 
original  note  is  sounded.  He  sings  .if  the  vast  plains  of  the 
great  West,  with  the  unique  a:m  of  catching  in  his  poems  what 
he  has  lived  there,  putting  it  all  with  precision  and  all  p«»ssiblc 
sincerity,  so  as  vividly  to  present  this  rival  of  the  steppe  and  of 
the  sen.  the  prairie.  His  thoughts  arc  put  to  measure  as  they 
come  to  him  under  form  of  rapid  impressions,  but  so  just  that  one 
feels  them,  beholds  the  prospect,  and  breathes  the  aroma  of  the 
atmosphere.  His  verses  strike  you  by  the  happy  selection  of 
words  as  much  as  by  a  sentiment  of  ineffable  melancholy;  they 
rcHcct  the  springtime,  the  nocturnal  snows,  the  passage  of  the 
last  buffaloes  dispossessed  of  their  empire,  the  flight  of  the 
threatening  w  »lf ;  and  the  song  of  the  shifting  winds  sounds  in 
our  ears.  ” 

Of  the  pitiless  toil  of  Garland's  characters.  Mmc.  Benzon  says: 

“Of  this  labor,  worse  than  that  of  slaves.  Hamlin  Garland 
speaks  in  such  a  way  that  one  would  call  him  a  pessimist,  did  he 
not  take  the  trouble  to  explain  his  particular  kind  of  optimism. 
It  is  that  of  a  man  who,  fully  understanding  the  lamentable  state 


of  things,  believes,  nevertheless,  that  it  is  capable  of  being 
ameliorated.  He  dares  to  speak  the  truth,  even  very  black  truth, 
but  he  believes  there  is  a  panacea  for  the  future.  What  is  it  ? 
Equal  rights  for  all  That  is  to  say.  suppression  of  monopoly 
and  of  too  great  privilege." 

Mme.  Benzon  believe*,  however,  that  in  Ins  case  the  radical 
will  be  eventually  swallowed  up  by  the  nature-lover. — Transit- 
Hon  maJe Jor  The  Liif.raiv  I>io»;st. 

SOME  ENGLISH  VIEWS  OF  RUSKIN. 

USKIN’S  burial  at  Comston.  his  old  home,  instead  of  m 
Westminster  Abbey,  has  called  forth  some  expressions  of 
regret  in  England,  altho  the  justness  of  the  considerations  which 
led  his  relatives  to  decline  I*can  Bradley's  offer  of  a  buriul-placc 
in  England's  greut  I’anthcon  is  acknowledged.  From  the 
Manchester  Guar  Jinn  (January  ifi»  we  take  the  following  de¬ 
scription  of  the  last  rites 

“It  is  much  .  .  .  that  he  sleeps  in  the  village  churchyard,  in 
the  shadow  of  his  loved  hills  and  in  the  home  of  all  the  most 
beautiful  assaiciation*  which  have  grown  up  around  his  name 
His  place  of  burial  is  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  churchyard, 
and  is  shaded  by  a  row  of  cedars.  Wordsworth  made  sonnets 
here,  as  everywhere  in  the  Lake  district,  and  it  may  have  liven 
of  this  churchyard  that  he  thought  when  he  wrote  of  the  dead 
being  'soothed  by  the  unseen  river'a  gentle  roar.'  for  the  line  has 
here  a  faithful  significance.  The  church  which  is  severely  sim¬ 
ple  within  and  without— is  overlooked  by  the  sheer  Long  Crag, 
now  a  dark  brown  in  its  winter  foliage,  relieved  here  and  there 
with  white  strips  of  waterfall  which  are  too  far  off  to  In*  heard 
but  are  infinitely  refreshing  to  the  eye. 

“This  morning  the  tops  of  LangduL*  Pikes  caught  and  held  the 
flying  mist,  and  Conistoa  Old  Man  was  simply  blotted  out  of  the 
prospect.  Rain  had  poured  in  torrents  all  yesterday,  and  in  the 
night  there  was  a  storm  of  wind  and  ram  not  often  equalled  even 
in  tl»e  Lake  district.  It  was  in  a  drenching  down|iour  that  Mr. 
Ruskin's  body  was  brought  yesterday  from  Hrantwond.  The 
member*  o'  the  Severn  family  accompanied  the  hearse  in  four 
carriages,  one  of  which  bore  upon  the  panel  Mr  Ruskm's  char¬ 
acteristic  motto—'  To-day,  to-day.  to-day  ’  The  members  of  the 
Parish  Council  and  tho committee  of  the  Institute  met  the  proces¬ 
sion  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  church  and.  notwithstanding 
the  heavy  rain,  walked  at  its  head.  In  the  church  the  coffin  was 
placed  upon  the  bier  which  has  frequently  done  similar  duty  for 
the  humbler  dead  of  the  parish.  The  village  choir  sang  ‘  Peace, 
perfect  peace.'  and  Miss  Howncs*.  the  organist,  played  the  Dead 
March  *  The  inner  shell  of  the  coffin  was  open  over  the  face  and 
fitted  with  glass  to  give  Mr.  Ruskin'*  friends  a  last  op|M>rtunity 
of  looking  u|ion  his  features  The  face  bore  a  beautifully  calm 
and  peaceful  expression,  and  it  was  remarked  that  Mr.  Ruskin's 
hair  retained  its  singular  yellow-gray  color  so  familiar  to  his 
friends  for  many  years.  The  church  having  been  visited  by 
v>mc  hundreds  of  people,  many  of  whom  had  traveled  consider¬ 
able  distances,  the  coffin  was  closed  in  early  yesterday  (Wednes¬ 
day)  evening.  Visitors,  however,  continued  to  pass  the  bier 
until  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  after  that  hour  and  until  the  re¬ 
opening  of  the  church  this  morning  a  band  of  villagers  kept 
watch  in  relays  of  two.  .  .  .  The  wreaths  came  from  all  parts  of 
Great  Rntam.  and  there  was  one  from  Ireland— sent  by  Victoria 
School.  Londonderry.  Mr.  G.  K.  Watts  sent  a  crown  of  laurel 
from  a  shrub  at  Limncrsleasc.  and  with  it  the  following  note 
'  A  wreath  of  the  true  laurel,  the  victor's  crown,  to  lay  at  his  feet. 
It  comes  fn*m  our  garden,  and  has  been  cut  before  three  times 
only — for  Tennyson.  I  .eight  on.  and  Burne-Jones.  This  time  for 
the  last  of  my  friends. 4  The  inscription  accompanying  the 
wreath  was  '  With  profound  admiration  and  deep  affection.'  .  . 
During  the  closing  words  of  the  service  there  was  a  slight  re¬ 
newal  of  the  rainfall,  but  by  one  of  the  sudden  transformations 
characteristic  of  the  Lake  district  the  sun  partially  dispersed  the 
clouds  before  the  end  was  quite  reached,  and  there  canto  a  stretch 
of  blue  overhead  which  developed  mtoa  beautifully  fine  evening." 

The  GuarJian.  commenting  on  the  chief  lesson  of  Ruskin's 
life  and  teaching.  says  that  it  was  his  endeavor  to  reconcile  the 
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two  great  classes  that  still  dominate  England  and  the  world,  the 
Roundheads  and  the  Cavaliers— the  people  who  see  only  duly 
and  not  beauty,  and  the  people  who  see  beauty  but  not  duty. 
The  soul  of  humanity  should  be  large  enough  to  include  both 
these  great  principles - 

•’It  is  a  fixed  idea  of  one  type  of  English  mind  that  art  is  a 
rather  wicked  thing,  just  as  it  remains  a  very  prevalent  idea  in 
other  quarters  that  duty  must  be  a  very  unpleasant  and  ugly 
business  if  it  is  to  have  any  merit.  Carlyle  did  a  great  deal  to 
encourage  this,  lie  imported  into  English  thought  all  the  terrors 
of  his  Calvinistic  tradition,  and  he  made  it  rather  a  virtue  to  be 
surly  and  melancholy.  Hut  Kiiskm  taught  us  that  joy  was  a 
duty;  that  you  can  not  be  good  unless  you  like  being  so;  and. 
most  boldly  of  all,  that  art  is  a  necessary  part  of  g<««l  living. 
'  Industry  without  art.'  he  said  t«*  our  great  England,  proud  of  its 
vast  toils  and  its  very  ugliness,  'is  brutality.'  'Art  without  in¬ 
dustry,'  lie  said  to  our  dilettante  artists,  ’is  guilt.'  'Art.'  he 
said,  in  a  fine  paradox,  ‘alone  is  moral.'  He  endured  the  proph¬ 
et's  reward— of  being  scorned  by  both  sides.  Hut  all  lie  wanted 
was  the  'crown  of  wild  olive,'  the  '  wag« s  •».*  going  *»n.’  and  those 
he  has  earned.  He  has  taught  ns  the  Iwaulyof  holiness.  There 
are  plenty  of  teachers  who  will  show  us  the  dusty  road  of  duty, 
but  there  arc  not  many  who  can  lead  us  on.  like  the  Hied  Piper, 
charming  us  by  the  strains  of  their  lutes.  That  was  Kuskin’s 
work.  There  are  sonic  who  sec  in  it  a  strain  of  weakness,  and 
we  do  not  pretend  that  it  provides  a  cure  for  the  gravest  moral 
tempests.  Hut  it  has  laid  hold  of  young  England,  and  has  prob¬ 
ably  hod  more  influence  for  go<«l  than  many  denunciations  erf 
doom." 

The  Standard  (London.  January  S3i  says 

"  Few  lives  and  reputations,  it  i^  not  too  much  to  say.  would 
bear  without  impeachment  and  disadvantage  the  keen  scrutiny 
which  can  Ik?  turned  fearlessly  enough  on  the  life  of  Ku«kin. 
According  to  his  own  lights— and  they  were,  indeed,  no  mean 
ones— he  was  an  absolutely  faithful  and  helpful  man.  His  im¬ 
patience  permitted  him  to  say  unwelcome  things.  A  belief  in 
his  own  inspiration  which  had  at  least  far  more  to  justify  it 
than  the  vanity  of  the  convenient  talent  that  ha*  known  howto 
make  itself  notorious-  urged  him  sometime*  into  treating  oppo¬ 
nent*  with  a  harshness  which,  if  he  had  realwed  it.  he  would 
have  liecn  tile  first  to  deplore.  Those  who  knew  him  best  knew 
that  he  was  often  of  wonderful  kindness  in  thought  and  act. 
Witness  his  public  benefaction* — Sheffield,  Oxford.  Cambridge— 
ns  well  ns  hi*  private  services.  He  not  seldom  quarreled  with 
others,  but  others  rarely  quarreled  w ith  him  And  that  was  not 
their  merit.  It  wax  his,  almost  entirely.  For,  with  faults 
womanly  or  childish,  he  had  goodness,  virtue.  Lovable  in  youth, 
energetic  in  manhood,  and  in  later  years  at  once  to  lie  venerated 
and  pardoned,  he  was  of  u  nature  to  make  but  temporary  enemies 
— to  make  faithful  disciples  and  devoted  friends.  Year*— weary 
years  even  after  the  end  of  his  true  career  the  grave  is  closing 
over  this  jmctic  enthusiast,  this  generous  soul,  and  this  consum¬ 
mate  writer." 

The  Academy  (January  a;)  thus  speaks  of  Ruskin's  prose 
style: 

"He  acquired  something  of  the  Greek’s  noble  limpidity  with¬ 
out  foregoing  hi*  own  Gothic  spirit  of  poetry,  his  own  Teutonic 
love  of  color  anil  sensitiveness  to  external  nature.  This  is  for  us 
the  authoritative  Kuskin  :  upon  this  balanced  and  matured  style 
our  estimate  of  him  is  based.  Let  it  lie  said  that  it  is  impossible 
to  separate,  in  this  perfected  style  of  his.  mechanism  from  sub¬ 
stance.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  In  the  greatest  works  both  arc 
indissoluble:  the  outward  form  being  the  limits  and  lineaments 
of  the  inward  meaning,  and  without  significance  apart  from  it 
llespite  those  leonine  roars  of  invective  in  which  he  remembers 
Carlyle,  the  true  Ruskin  is  essentially  feminine  and  persuasive. 
That  later  style  of  his  is  a  wonderfully  adaptable  thing,  gracious 
and  pliant,  lending  itself  alike  to  exposition,  description,  playful¬ 
ness.  eloquence  all  the  needs  of  the  lecturer.  The  old  Hellenic 
verbal  teacher  was  reincarnate  in  our  midst.  The  sentences  were 
mostly  short,  unmtricatc.  hut  ruled  by  a  supreme  sense  of  f«»rm. 
Most  subtle  and  suave,  they  moved  in  an  atmosphere  of  exquisite 
luminosity  and  clarity.  The  earlier  insistence  of  adjectives  dis¬ 
appears.  while  the  sense  of  apt  and  chosen  epithet  remains.  He 
can  be  austere  in  gnomic  wisdom,  or  full  of  fluent  charm  in  de¬ 


scription.  And  there  is  no  trace  of  effort.  He  attains  the  note 
of  the  complete  master,  the  presiding  greatness  of  a  sweet  and 
lovely  peace.  Out  of  this  un-self-conscious  style,  at  grips  solely 
with  the  explicit  delivery  of  its  message,  the  loftier  passages  blos- 
vim  naturally.  Such  is  that  on  the  Cunuran  Sibyl  of  Botticelli 
in ‘Ariadne  Ftorentina.' . 

"There  is  no  straining  after  eloquence  ;  but  impressiveness  is 
beautifully,  because  righteously,  attained.  And  the  greatness  of 
Ruskin's  style  at  its  best  is  that  of  most  sweet  adequacy  and 
entire  fulfilment ;  the  adornment  not  a  thing  put  on.  but  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  an  innate  grace." 

The  Tablet  (Rom.  Cath.,  January  2;»  says: 

"He  will  be  remembered  not  for  his  teaching  on  the  principles 
of  art  or  on  politico-economical  subjects,  but  for  the  nobility  of 
bis  amis  and  the  matchless  dignity  of  his  style,  which,  in  spite  of 
all  its  faults  of  prolixity  and  paradox,  give*  him  an  assured  place 
in  the  majestic  dynasty  of  the  greatest  writers  of  English  prone." 

The  St.  James'  t  Gazette  (January  says: 

"Mr.  Ruskin  was  indeed  not  without  limitations  of  his  own. 
He  has  said  things  wliout  the  artists  of  the  Hutch  school,  and 
notably  on  Rembrandt,  which  leave  one  with  the  wish  that  hi* 
sympathies  hail  been  even  wider.  He  was  obtuse  to  the  beauty 
of  Raphael,  and  he  indorsed  a  judgment  on  the  great  Italian 
master  attributed,  on  g<->d  evidence  and  with  every  appearance 
of  truth,  to  Velasquci,  which  is  chiefly  a  proof  thut  a  man  may 
Ik?  a  consummate  artist  and  yet  want  due  appreciation  of  nn  art 
which  i'  not  congenial  to  himself.  That  Velasquci  did  not  much 
admire  Raphael  is  as  credible  as  that  Carlyle  hud  no  love  for 
I’lnto.  When  l*>th  condemned  what  was  not  their  own.  they 
only  proved  that  nun  may  Ik-  great  creative  artists  and  yet  Ik* 
wanting  in  that  impartial  love  of  all  things  good  and  beautiful 
which  tx  the  virtue  of  the  true  critic.  Perhaps  Mr.  Kuskin,  whose 
claim  was  that  he  was  a  critic,  erred  in  not  being  wider  in  his 
sympathies  than  the  intensely  individual  Spaniard  and  the  pas- 
sionatcly  individual  Scotchman.  But  then  ho  was  himself  far 
more  artist  than  critic,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  look  upon  him  as  a 
judge  He  had  the  iudix|>cn«ablr  qualities  of  the  artist — the  love 
ami  inner  vision  of  beaut v.  and  the  jxover  of  giving  form  to  what 
he  felL" 


LACK  OF  NATIONAL  CHARACTER  IN  AMERI¬ 
CAN  ART. 

MERICAN  art  as  viewed  to-day  by  one  who  i*  frankly — wc 
might  almost  say  defiantly— American  is  not  altogether 
roseate  in  its  coloring.  Mr.  Hamlin  Garland  looks  upon  the 
plastic  and  linear  arts  much  as  Whitman  looked  upon  the  art  of 
literature— as  presenting  an  inspiring  opportunity  for  the  display 
of  all  that  is  virile,  and  heroic,  and  distinctively  democratic  in 
American  life:  and.  like  Whitman,  he  see*  very  little  of  these 
qualities  as  yet  in  American  art.  In  speaking  of  the  splendid 
new  Congressional  Library  at  Washington,  which  he  takes  as  a 
characteristic  type  of  the  American  art  of  to-day,  he  say*  (in  the 
St.  Louis  Test- lUspahh,  January  at) : 

“Here  the  mastery  of  means  is  complete ;  the  sculptor's  hand 
ha*  gained  extraordinary  cunning :  the  puintcr's  colors  vibrate 
in  harmony  with  the  most  advanced  theories  of  art.  Effects  arc- 
studied.  grade*!,  juxtaposed,  and  blended.  Enormous  knowl¬ 
edge  of  modern  methods,  a  cleverness  which  seems  miraculous, 
is  in  every  flying  figure,  in  the  set  forms  of  the  mosaic  and  in  the 
sculptured  cornices  and  balustrades;  but  it  is  all  without  national 
chaiactcr ;  it  is  the  art  of  culture,  it  is  not  creative.  In  excluding 
the  coon  and  the  buffalo,  the  jaybird  and  the  prairie  chicken,  the 
painters  have  shut  out  everything  which  a  hundred  years  from 
now  will  seem  tvpic  *>f  our  life  at  this  day.  One  distinctive 
scene,  an  Indian  picture-writing  on  a  buffalo  skin,  stands  out 
conspicuously  alone  in  a  chain  of  panels  illustrating  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  art  of  bookmaking;  all  else  smacks  of  Paris  and  of 
Parisian  cafes. 

“Now.  all  this  is  deeply  significant.  The  decoration  of  these 
buildings  registers  a  curious  stage  in  American  art  life.  For 
some  reason  many  of  our  painters  to-day  are  frankly  scornful  of 
us.  They  consider  their  native  land  barren  and  hopeless,  a  place 
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unfit  for  them  to  inhabit.  They  sneer  at  the  notion  of  a  national 
art.  To  be  ’little  Frenchmen. '  to  paint  canvas  that  shall  look 
like  the  successes  of  the  year  in  Pans,  is  to  these  men  better 
worth  while  than  the  delineation  of  any  phase  of  American  lift 
whatsoever.  ’  I'd  rather  Ik-  a  beggar  in  Paris  than  a  millionaire 
in  America.'  said  one  artist  to  me 

"They  have  no  part  in  American  life;  those  of  them  who  re¬ 
main  at  home  herd  together  in  the  great  cities ;  they  may  be 
found  constantly  at  the  clubs,  where  they  talk  each  other  into 
deafness  if  not  into  silence.  They  copy  each  other  even  to  the 
brush  stroke.  They  go  to  Paris  if  they  can ;  if  they  can't,  they 
complain  of  their  hard  lot.  The  Alleghenies,  the  great  plains, 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Sierras,  and  the  Western  sea  are  to 
them  names.  The  life  of  the  farm,  the  workshop,  and  the  mines 
has  for  them  no  interest.  At  the  very  best  they  endure  New 
York  City.  If  u  man  is  born  west  of  the  Alleghenies  he  hastens 
to  forget  it ;  he  Mutters  around  the  dame  of  Paris  and  in  the  end 
is  swallowed  up. 

"Great  cities  ure  in  fact  naturally  inimical  to  thccreutivc  and 
individual  in  urt  ami  literature.  They*  ure  market-places,  points 
of  comparison  and  criticism,  but  they  are  dangerous  residences 
for  the  creative  man.  They  warp  ull  things  to  their  own  judg¬ 
ments.  and  a  genuine  national  art  is  difficult  in  London,  which 
considers  ‘the  provinces '  dark  places,  or  in  Paris,  which  consid¬ 
ers  itself  Europe.  In  their  clamor  the  painter  he.es  individual 
quality  und  paints  for  the  market,  which  is  bod.  or  for  his  critics, 
which  is  worse." 


THE  NEW  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ARTS 
AND  LETTERS. 

IT  is  believed  that  a  new  influence  for  the  advancement  of 
American  literature  and  art  has  arisen  in  the  recent  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  National  Institute  of  Art  and  Letters,  the  first  pub¬ 
lic  meeting  of  which  was  held  in  Mendelssohn  Hall,  New  York, 
on  January  30.  The  original  invmlicrs  of  this  laxly  were  selected 
by  the  American  Social  Science  Association,  acting  under  the 
I >mvor  of  its  charter  from  Congress.  The  Institute,  which  now 
has  an  independent  organisation,  conies  nearer,  therefore,  than 
any  other  laxly  to  being  the  official  representative  of  arts  and  let¬ 
ters  in  America.  At  the  recent  meeting  addresses  wore  given  by 
the  president.  Mr.  Churlcs  Dudley  Warner,  and  by  Dr.  Henry  Van 
Dyke.  Mr.  Warner’s  address  (which,  owing  to  his  illness,  was 
read  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Wright  Mabiel  was  in  part  as  follows 
(New  York  Times,  February  31 

"  No  one  doubts  that  literature  and  art  are  or  should  Ik*  leading 
interests  in  our  civilization,  and  their  dignity  will  Ik.*  enhanced 
in  the  public  estimation  by  a  visible  organization  of  their  repre¬ 
sentatives.  who  arc*  seriously  determined  upon  raising  the  stand¬ 
ards  by  which  the  work  of  writers  and  artists  is  judged.  The 
association  of  persons  having  this  common  aim  can  not  but  stimu¬ 
late  effort,  soften  unworthy  rivalry  into  generous  competition, 
and  promote  enthusiasm  and  good-fellowship  in  their  work. 

"In  no  other  way  so  well  as  by  association  of  this  sort  can  ho 
created  the  feeling  of  solidarity  in  our  literature  and  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  its  power.  It  is  not  expected  to  raise  any  standard  of 
perfection,  or  in  any  way  to  ham|>cr  individual  development,  but 
a  body  of  concentrated  opinion  may  raise  the  standard  by  promo¬ 
ting  hculthful  and  helpful  criticism,  by  discouraging  mediocrity 
und  meretricious  smartness,  by  keeping  olive  the  traditions  of 
goo*l  literature,  while  it  is  hospitable  to  nil  discoverers  of  new 
worlds.  A  safe  motto  for  any  such  society  would  bo  Tradition 
and  Freedom-  -  7 rail if io  et  /  ibertas. 

"  It  is  generally  conceded  that  what  literature  in  America 
needs  at  this  moment  is  honest,  competent,  sound  criticism. 
This  is  not  likely  to  Ik*  attained  by  sjxiradic  efforts,  especially  in 
a  democracy  of  letters  where  the  critics  are  not  always  superior 
to  the  criticized,  where  the  man  in  front  of  the  book  is  not  always 
a  better  marksman  than  the  man  behind  the  book.  It  may  not 
be  attained  even  by  an  organization  of  men  united  upon  certain 

standards  of  excellence.  I  do  not  like  to  use  the  word  authority. 

• 

but  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  public  will  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  a  body  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  art  and  litera¬ 
ture.  whose  sincerity  and  discernment  it  has  learned  to  respect, 
and  admission  into  whose  ranks  will.  I  hope,  be  considered  a 


distinction  to  be  sought  by  good  work.  The  fashion  of  the  day 
is  rarely  the  judgment  of  posterity." 

Continuing.  Mr.  Warner,  differing  from  a  large  number  of 
American  and  English  authors  (see  The  Literary  Digest,  Sep¬ 
tember  3.  December  2.  1S99).  advocated  perpetual  copyright  of 
books,  stigmatizing  the  present  copyright  law  as  a  "gross  ab¬ 
surdity." 


AMERICAN  BOOK  PRODUCTION  IN  1899 


THE  year  1S99  was  a  good  year  from  the  publisher's  stand¬ 
point.  altho  not  a  phenomenal  one  in  the  total  number  of 
books  published  and  sold.  Altogether  5.321  new  publications 
were  rceordcd  for  last  year  on  the  weekly  lists  of  The  1‘iih/ish- 
ers'  If  'eek/y— more  than  in  either  1897  or  1H9S.  but  less  thun  in 
1995  nr  1  .*96.  In  two  respects,  however,  the  year  was  phenomenal 
—in  the  great  sales  recorded  for  the  three  or  four  leading  novels 
of  the  season,  and  in  the  fact  that  these  were  all  books  of  Ameri¬ 
can  life  by  American  authors.  The  Publishers'  Weekly  (Jan¬ 
uary  2*>i  gives  the  following  summary  of  the  production  of  books 
during  the  past  two  years : 

"The  table  which  follows  gives  in  classes  the  figures  approxi¬ 
mately  of  the  bonk  production  of  this  country  In  1899.  with  those 
of  !#->■*  for  comparison.  All  the  departments  show  an  increase, 
excepting  theology  and  religion,  |xilitieal  and  s<K'ial  science  and 
medical  science,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  slight  decrease.  Fic¬ 
tion.  it  will  be  seen,  still  keeps  the  lead,  as  it  hus  for  many  years. 
Law  follows,  us  in  the  previous  year,  ltut  theology  and  religion, 
which  occupied  the  third  place,  fell  to  the  fifth,  taking  the  |msi- 
tion  of  juvenile  in  the  list,  which  rose  to  the  third  place.  The 
changes  in  the  other  classes  were  not  so  notable.  Education  and 
language,  biography  and  memoirs,  and  description  and  travel 
went  up  a  little,  but  the  other  classes  kept  their  old  positions 
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NOTES. 

Sot  manv  American  author*  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  translation 
Into  Russian  Such,  however.  Is  the  honor  which  ha*  befallen  Mr.  Ernest 
Howard  Crosby'*  ••  Wain  Talk  in  Paalm  and  Parable."  Count  Tolstoy,  who 
hat  lately  read  Mr.  Crosby’s  volume,  thus  write*  to  ihe  author  : 

”1  like  the  book  irf«.  very  much,  some  of  the  piece*— Ihe  choice  is  diffi. 
cull  because  all  are  vef  v  Rood— I  will  have  translated  into  Russian  and  pub¬ 
lished.  There  i*  nothing  more  new  and  mterestiiiR  than  the  most  common 
subject*  looked  at  from  a  Christian  point  of  view  :  and  that  i*  what  yoa 
are  doing  in  your  book.  and  dornR  with  talent  and  sincerity." 

PlirxnwrXAL  *ale*  continue  to  be  reported  of  the  leading  novel*. 
“David  Ha  rum."  in  about  a  year,  has  reached  a  sale  of  somewhat  over  mv 
coo  copies,  while  “Richard  Carvel"  in  seven  month*  ha*  reached 
copies.  Three  new  books  are  now  pressing  toward  the  front.  “Janice 
Meredith.”  by  Paul  Leicester  Ford  (I>odd.  Mead  <*  Co.),  has  taken  so  re¬ 
markable  a  hold  upon  popular  fanev  that  it*  sale*  in  three  months  reached 
snsossacd  the  interest  and  merit  of  the  story  have  also  won  critical  com. 
mradatwa  Crawford’*  “Via  Cruel*’’  is  now  in  It*  seventieth  thousand. 
It*  1*  a  tale  of  the  Second  Crusade,  and  many  admirer*  of  Mr.  Craw  ford 
think  it  equal  to  the  best  work  he  ha*  done.  Another  book  that  i»  rapidly 
coming  to  the  front  i«  Booth  Tarkington’s  “The  Gentleman  from  Indiana." 
of  which  «.tr>  copies  were  sold  in  December  alone.  Altho  by  n  vet  v  voung 
man.  the  book  has.  in  it*  descriptive  and  humorous  power,  a  decided  touch 
of  the  spirit  of  Dickens,  and  the  account  of  the  Hon.  Kedge  Hallowar's 
speech  :n  the  third  chapter  Pickwickian  in  its  slyly  humorous  portrayal 
of  a  rural  scene,  la  Mr.  Tarkingt-n  the  great  West  has  apparently  found 
another  Garland,  altho  one  dealing  with  its  life  from  an  almost  diametri¬ 
cally  opposite  standpoint  of  optimism 
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[Fe1>.  17,  1900 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 


HOW  SCIENCE  IS  TRANSFORMING  THE 
WORLD  SOCIALLY. 

HE  result  of  the  advancement  of  science  seems  to  be  a 
steady  upward  drift  in  the  industrial  scale  The  tntroduc 
*  ion  of  improved  machinery  and  better  methods  in  all  occupations 
throws  men  out  of  work,  it  is  true,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale, 
birt  it  provides  more  intelligent  work  at  the  upper  end.  so  that, 
altho  individuals  may  suffer,  humanity  as  a  whole  is  a  gainer. 
This  is  brought  out  in  a  recent  article  on  the  subject  in  The 
,\ineteentn  Century.  Says  the  writer 

• 

"Science  is  steadily  sweeping  away  all  those  humblest  classes 
of  employment.  Hardly  any  man  has  now  to  toil  up  ladders 
with  the  hod  of  bricks  upon  his  shoulder.  The  donkey-engine 
does  the  purely  animal  part  of  the  work  The  reaper  is  replaced 
by  the  machine,  ami  the  plowman  is  fast  receding  a*  the  steam- 
plow  makes  its  appearance.  We  rarely  see  long  line*  of  men. 
laden  with  coal-bugs,  running  up  planks  as  in  the  olden  days. 
The  need  of  tnen  to  do  the  work  of  horses  is  steadily  dimin- 
idling . 

"Where  arc  n*nv  the  armies  of  water-carriers,  and  chair-porters, 
ami  night  men  and  sawyers  whom  our  grandfathers  used  to  re¬ 
quire?  Imagine,  if  ship*  had  still  to  Ik.-  moved  by  galley-rower*, 
what  millions  would  Ik-  doomed  to  a  beast-like  toil.  Some  parts 
of  the  big  domain  <>f  unrellectivo  lal-*r  will  long  lie  left  un¬ 
touched.  but  the  process  is  going  forward;  and  it  is  clear  that 
while  education  is  rendering  the  lower  clu»*es  unfit  for  the  hum¬ 
blest  sorts  of  occupations,  science  i*  steadily  sweeping  away 
these  occupations.  It  would  Ik-  too  much  to  hope  that  these 
processed  should  Ik*  at  all  times  strictly  proportioned  to  one  an¬ 
other.  but  in  the  general  drift  of  things  they  arc  compensatory. 
And  if  we  only  give  to  science  a  reasonable  time  it  will  leave  us 
none  of  that  luW  to  Ik*  done  which  requires  an  uneducated 
laborer.  “ 

What  is  to  become  of  the  classes  thus  deprived  of  occupation? 
This,  the  writer  confesses,  is  nn  "uneasy  question."  The  work¬ 
ing  classes,  especially  in  the  older  European  countries,  often 
curse  the  progress  of  invention,  and  look  upon  it  as  n<»  friend  to 
their  welfare.  In  former  times,  this  feeling  showed  itself  in 
machine-breaking ;  but  now  the  difficulty  often  arises  in  "acute, 
tho  silent,  suffering. '*  To  quota  aguin 

“Unfortunately.  s<K’icty  has  always  t«»  travel  to  |K-rmancnt 
good  through  transitory  ills.  When  an  army  of  compositors  i- 
dismissed  In-cause  some  one  has  invented  a  linotype  machine, 
there  is  excuse  for  some  bitterness  of  feeling.  And  yet  there  was 
n  time  when  a  whole  army  of  manuscript  book -copier*  bad  to  give 
way  before  the  advent  of  the  compositor. 

“Hut  the  difficulty  is  always  evanescent,  for  here,  t««*.  there 
nrecom|»ensating  influence*  ut  work.  For  if  science i*  abolishing 
occupations  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale.  sh«-  is  creating  Dew  ones 
at  the  top.  Think  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  w  ho  in 
England  are  now  employed  in  callings  that  had  no  existence 
sixty  years  ago;  the  telegraphers,  and  photographers,  and  me¬ 
chanists  of  a  hundred  kinds.  In  the  Ja«t  devadc  or  two  what  an 
army  of  skilled  men  have  been  demanded  by  the  inventions  of 
the  bicycle,  the  telephone,  and  the  electric  light'  As  compared 
with  the  beginning  of  the  century,  think  of  the  long  array  of 
marine  anil  locomotive  engineers,  the  chemists,  the  journalists 
and  draftsmen,  the  teachers,  the  postmen,  railway  porters,  and 
tram  conductors.  What  a  multitude  of  callings  arc  there  which 
arc  either  new.  or  else  newly  staked  ;  v»  that  while  the  popula¬ 
tion  has  quadrupled,  their  ranks  have  been  multiplier!  a  hundred¬ 
fold  But  it  is  the  entirely  new  employments  that  strike  the  mind 
most  forcibly,  and  any  one  who  runs  his  eye  down  a  census  of 
the  occupations  of  tho  people  will  satisfy  himself  that  in  England 
of  the  present  day  onc-Hfth  part  of  the  adult  male  population  find 
their  livelihood  in  callings  that  had  no  existence  when  the  cen¬ 
tury  began." 

That  our  workingmen  here  in  the  United  States  have  learned 
this  lesson  better  than  their  English  brethren  is  one  reason,  we 


arc  told  by  the  exj>csi*.  why  America  is  wresting  from  Great 
Britain  her  industrial  supremacy  along  certain  lines.  Even  no* 
British  workman  often  fight  against  improved  American  ma¬ 
chines  because  they  require  fewer  men  to  tend  them.  This  is.  of 
course,  only  one  instance  of  the  truth  that  science  takes  away 
the  low-class  occupations.  It  is  equally  true  that  it  adds  to  the 
high-class  ones,  tho  this  is  not  always  so  immediately  opparen*. 
The  writer  g-«-*  on  to  say 

"Of  course*  it  never  h..p|K-ns  that  the  coal-heaver,  when  throw  a 
out  of  work  by  the  introduction  of  a  steam-crane,  can  go  away 
and  get  a  place  in  one  of  the  newly  created  superior  calling-. 
He  is  not  such  a  fool  as  to  waste  Ins  time  in  applying  for  an 
opening  as  an  electrical  engineer.  But  there  is  u  gradual  creel¬ 
ing  up  that  is  alway-  taking  place  And  yet  the  transfer  is  much 
less  effected  by  the  promotion  of  individual*  than  by  promotion 
of  generations.  No  doubt,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  intelli¬ 
gent  plumlier  steps  into  the  new  opening  for  an  electrical  en¬ 
gineer,  and  leaves  a  gap  which  some  one  of  an  inferior  calling 
steps  into;  the  gaps  being  filled  in  succession,  until,  jxrrhap*. 
the  riveter,  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  introduction  of  hydraulic 
machinery,  find*  a  vacancy  at  last  and  steps  into  it.  But  it  more 
frequently  happens  that  the  plumber  educates  his  son  to  be  an 
electrical  engineer,  und  the  carter  apprentices  his  boy  to  the 
plumber,  and  the  dock  lalmrer  see*  his  young  folk  aspiring  to  1* 
carters. 

"Thus  the  general  drift  of  the  whole  social  scule  is  steadily 
upward  in  proportion  as  science  provides  intelligent  occupations 
at  the  upper  end  and  alnlishcs  those  that  are  more  or  less  brute- 
like  at  the  lower,  and  »*•  humanity  a*  a  whole  is  the  gainer 
There  is  thcrvforo  no  reason  to  feel  uneasy  at  a  prospect  of  over¬ 
education." 


NERVE  TELEGRAPHY. 

E  have  in  our  bodies  a  complex  telegraphic  system— that 
of  the  nerve*.  It  can  not  Ik*  called  "wireless,"  for  the 
signal*  from  sense-organ  to  brain  nppeur  to  travel  only  along  the 
detime  path*  afforded  by  the  nerve*  themselves.  How  do  these 
signal*  travel,  and  what  is  their  nature?  M.  Charles  Kichot,  in 
*  recent  nddrv**  that  ha*  been  much  commented  upon,  and  that 
is  published  in  the  A'erue  M  if ntifique  (December  aj) .  tell#  u* 
of  the  latest  work  of  physiology  on  this  interesting  subject.  He 
says . 

"The  exterior  world,  with  all  its  aspects,  infinitely  diversified, 
its  color*  and  it*  forms,  i*  but  tho  sum  of  different  vibrations. 
These  vibrations,  of  very  diverse  qualities  and  energies,  net  on 
the  living  being  and  produce  sensations  in  him. 

"Now  it  is  very  likely,  and  I  shall  try  to  prove  this,  that  the 
vibrations  in  the  external  world  act  on  our  sense-organs  by  pro¬ 
ducing  in  us  another  form  of  vibration  necessary  for  the  existence 
of  jK-rccption  and  sensation.  Nerve-vibration  thus  seems  to  Ik* 
the  consequent c  and  the  final  result  of  external  vibrations.  If 
there  were  no  nerve- vibration  thcro  would  still  assuredly  be  in 
tho  world  all  tho  other  form*  of  vibration  that  now  exist ;  but 
they  could  pn«duco  no  physiological  effects.  The  human  con¬ 
sciousness  would  not  be  readied.  The  living  creature,  by  the 
fact  of  lii*  own  vibrations,  is  the  receptacle,  the  microcosm,  on 
which  nt  each  moment  the  different  vibrations  of  the  universe 
are  concentrated,  and  the  universe  is  accessible  to  our  knowledge 
only  through  this  vibration." 

M.  Richct  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  nervous  system  as  an 
aggregate  of  cells,  or  neurons,  each  in  close  relation  to  all  the 
others,  so  that  the  individual  may  be  regarded  as  "a  colos-a! 
nervc-ccll  “  sensitive  to  all  external  excitation  and  responding  to 
it  by  movement  This  sensibility  and  responsiveness  oj»erate  by 
means  of  what  we  call  "  nerve- vibration."  Has  such  a  name  any 
justification?  In  the  first  place  the  transmission  of  nerve-action 
has  a  definite  velocity  which  has  been  measured  and  found  to 
van,*  with  temperature  and  with  the  nature  of  the  excited  nerves, 
but  to  be  always  about  ioo  feet  a  second.  It  is  accompanied  by- 
special  electrical  phenomena,  and  probably  also  by  chemical  and 
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thermic  modifications.  Finally,  if  a  nerve  lie  cut,  transmission  to  arrive  at  such  a  result,  it  may  be  said  that  nerve-vibration  has 

ceases,  even  if  the  cut  ends  be  brought  together  again.  Evi-  been  shown  to  be  of  type  /.’.  and  that  a  single  vibration  takes  about 

dcntly  there  is  a  passage  of  something  along  the  nerve.  What  one  tenth  of  a  second.  The  vibration  is  thus  enormously  slower 

is  it?  M.  Ricbet  enumerates  hypotheses  us  follows.  than  those  that  produce  the  sensation  of  light.  Of  the  time  oc- 

1.  Mechanical  hypothesis.  What  passes  is  a  mechanical  vibra-  copied,  the  preliminary  swing  takes  about  one  tenth  or  one  hun- 

tion  or  jar.  like  a  ripple  in  a  liquid.  The  trouble  with  this  is  that  dredth  of  a  second,  while  the  slow  return  to  equilibrium  occupies 

the  filaments  seem  too  small  to  allow  the  passage  of  any  such  the  rest.  Occasionally  the  second  phase  is  absent,  and  occasion- 

vibration  in  their  semi-liquid  protoplasm.  ally,  tor*,  the  type  has  been  found  to  be  more  nearly  that  shown 

2.  Chemical  hypothesis.  What  passes  is  a  wave  of  explosive  in  type  C.  The  fact  that  a  nerve-vibration  lasts  one  tenth  of  a 

chemical  action,  as  when  a  train  of  powder  is  lighted.  This  second  accounts.  M.  Richer  tells  us.  for  tho  fact  that  wc  can  have 

would  explain  why  feeble  excitation  of  a  nerve  may  produce  such  only  about  ten  distinct  sensations  a  second.  When  they  come  at 

n  powerful  response,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  second  wave  of  shorter  intervals  they  arc  confused— a  fact  that  lias  long  been 


chemical  action  could  pass  a  fraction  of  a  second  after  the  first. 
The  same  truin  of  powder  can  not  be  fired  twice  in  succession. 

3.  Electrolytic  hypothesis.  What  passes  is  a  progressive  action 
like  tho  decomposition  of  a  liquid  by  an  electric  current,  where. 


TVP1S  or  VIMRATlnX 


an  soon  os  the  current  ceases,  the  elements  recombine.  M.  Richct 
believes  that  this  hypothesis  approaches  the  truth. 

4.  Electric  hypothesis.  What  passes  is  a  real  electric  current. 
Tho  chief  objection  to  this  is  that  the  nervous  current  is  vastly 
slower  than  tho  electric,  but  M.  Kichet  thinks  it  probable  that 
retardation  due  to  poor  conduction  may  explain  this.  He  goes 
on  to  say ; 

"The  hypothesis  that  nerve- vibration  isan electric  phenomenon 
is  quite  satisfactory,  especially  if  we  suppose  that  it  resemble* 
electrolytic  phenomena. 

"Of  course  we  must  recognize  that,  very  soon  perhaps,  some 
one  will  give  a  formal  demonstration  of  a  profound  difference  be¬ 
tween  electric  and  nerve  currents,  showing  that  nerve-vibration 
lias  certain  special  properties  that  differentiate  it  from  all  other 
known  torms  of  vibration." 

What  is  the  form  of  a  nerve- vibration?  Vibrations  in  general 
are  of  three  types,  M.  Richet  reminds  us.  as  shown  in  the  three 
annexed  curves.  In  type  A.  the  return  to  equilibrium,  as  w  ith  a 
pendulum,  is  through  n  long  series  of  oscillations:  in  type  B 
tt  takes  place  slowly,  after  one  quick  swing;  in  C it  occurs  at 
once  without  any  swing  at  all.  but  with  increasing  slowness. 
Without  going  over  the  experiments  by  which  it  has  been  possible 


recognized.  Likewise  the  muscles  can  make  only  about  ten  vol¬ 
untary  movements  a  second,  alt  ho  when  directly  excited,  as  by 
electricity,  they  can  contract  thirty  or  forty  tinu-s  a  second.  Ho 
goes  on  to  say  • 

"There  exists,  then,  in  the  very  nature  of  our  cerebral  organ¬ 
ization.  a  narrow  limit  to  our  appreciation  of  time.  We  proj*oso 
to  call  this 'the  psychologic  unit  of  time,*  the  minimum  time  aj>* 
prcciablc  by  our  intelligence,  an  irreducible  unit,  which  wo  can 
theoretically  split  up  into  smaller  fractions,  but  whose  divisions 
corres|K*nd  to  no  real  mental  image. 

"  In  other  words,  the  minimum  of  time  that  our  consciousness 
can  directly  seize  is  one  tenth  of  a  second. 

"We  sav  commonly  ‘as  quick  as  thought  * ;  but  we  sec  now  that 
thought  is  not  very  rapid,  compared  to  the  prodigiously  swift 
vibrations  of  light  and  electricity." 

Another  interesting  point  noted  by  M.  Richct  is  that,  ultho  tho 
vibration  is  practically  over  in  ono  tenth  of  a  second,  it  is  really 
never  quito  completed.  This,  he  thinks,  may  explain  tho  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  memory,  for.  as  the  neuron  never  quite  returns  to 
equilibrium  after  once  being  disturbed,  it  always  retains  tho 
stamp  of  that  disturbance.  A  man  pronounces  a  syllable.  Ono 
tenth  of  a  second  later  he  can  pronounce  another;  but  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  first  persists.  This,  says  the  author,  is  only  an  anal¬ 
ogy;  it  docs  not  even  rise  to  the  rank  of  a  hypothesis,  yet  it  is 
interesting  as  showing  agreement  between  tho  mathematics* 
physiologic  theory  of  nervous  vibration  and  tho  hitherto  inex¬ 
plicable  facts  of  memory.  M.  Richct  concludes  thus: 

"So  nervous  vibration,  by  its  form,  its  period,  and  tho  manner 
in  which  it  dies  away,  can  be  compared  to  the  other  vibrations  of 
the  boundless  universe  in  the  midst  of  which  we  exist.  But  this 
resemblance  should  not  make  ns  lose  sight  of  the  abyss  that 
separate*  it  from  all  other  phenomena  accessible  to  us.  Tho 
vibrations  of  natural  forces  are  probably  blind  .  .  .  the  nervous 
vibration  can  know  and  judge,  it  has  conscience-knowledge  of 
itself.  It  can  distinguish  itself  from  the  world  that  surrounds 
and  excites  it  ."—Translation  ma<te  for  TliR  Literary  Diorst. 

Search  for  Water  with  the  Divining-Rod.  —  The 

use  of  the  >«*-callcd  divining-rod  for  the  discovery  of  hidden 
springs  «*r  underground  watercourses  is  about  to  be  scientifically 
investigated.  A  commission  has  been  apjiomtcd  in  France  to 
study  all  apparatus  and  methods  employed  by  sorcerers,  "water- 
seers.'  w  izards,  and  all  specialists  in  occultism,  in  the  discovery 
of  water  in  other  ways  than  by  those  recognized  in  geology  and 
hydroscopy.  such  as  the  divining-rod,  exploring  pendulums, 
hydroscopic  compasses,  magnetic  and  electric  apparatus,  etc. 
The  president  of  the  commission  is  M.  Brothier  do  Rollierc.  a 
French  engineer.  Says  t  own's :  "To  get  at  the  truth.  M  do 
Roliierc  will  procure  seek,  and  collect  all  devices,  works,  re¬ 
views.  journals,  experiments,  reports,  and  observations  for  and 
agamst  the  divining-rod  and  other  like  apparatus,  with  names 
and  addresses  of  the  authors  or  inventors ;  he  will  put  himself  in 
communication  with  all  persons  who  have  experimented  or  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  subject,  w  ith  a  view  to  holding  a  meeting  of  them, 
and  clearing  up.  if  possible,  tlic-e  cloudy  questions  that  ought  to 
be  treated  in  public. 

"lie  wishes,  therefore,  to  collect  the  largest  possible  number 
of  addresses  of  sorcerers  and  wizards.  ...  It  is  said  that  these 
exist  everywhere,  in  all  parts  of  France  and  of  Europe ;  but  when 
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they  arc  sought,  they  can  not  he  found.  It  would,  nevertheless, 
be  very  interesting  to  know  them  :  for  if  their  science  is  exact, 
they  will,  of  course.  tin«l  lucrative  employment  and  will  render 
valuable  service.  If  their  knowledge  is  worthless,  it  will  be  so 
proved,  and  people  need  no  longer  employ  them.  M.  de  Rollicrc 
therefore  makes  an  appeal  to  all  persons,  in  France  and  else¬ 
where.  to  furnish  him  with  the  necessary  documents  in  great 
number.  We  lake  great  pleasure  in  making  known  a  request 
which  will  interest  all  students  of  science,  both  theoretical  and 
applied."  All  facts  or  documents  for  M.  de  Rolliere  may  be  sent 
to  the  office  of  Cosmos.  8  Rue  Francois  Premier,  Pans.  It  may 
l»e  doubted  whether  scientific  hydroscopy  will  gain  much  from 
this  inquiry,  but  it  ought  to  bring  out  a  rich  collection  of  facts 
for  students  of  folk-lore,  the  psychology  of  superstition,  etc 
J'lanslation  ma.ir J'or  T lit.  Lii  » * \*v  Dn.r.sr. 

AN  IMITATION  MOUNTAIN  RANCE. 

HK  Paris  Exposition  is  to  contain  a  Swiss  village  that  will 
rejoice  in  an  imitation  mountain  chain  of  great  size  and 
remarkably  faithful  in  detail.  Its  construction  is  not  only  an  en¬ 
gineering  feat,  but  also  un  achievement  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  geologist  or  geographer,  since  it  "ill  lx.-  practically  a  huge 
model  of  a  Swiss  mountain  range,  with  rocks,  trees,  and  water- 
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falls  complete.  The  construction  of  this  wonder  i-  thus  described 
by  M.  S.  Regel*]*ergcr  in  /.<  i  &  if  Hit  lllutlist : 

"The  passer-by  who  stands  to-day  at  the  top  of  the  stairway 
that  lea* Is  from  the  Trocadcro  Palace  toward  the  gardens  see*  u 
curious  spectacle.  .  .  ,  As  far  as  the  Seine  and  beyond,  on  both 
aides  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  ami  in  its  rear,  are  scaffoldings,  galler¬ 
ies  hi  construction,  iron  framework,  palaces,  domes,  minarets. 
If  wu  l*«*k  toward  the  right,  we  shall  l«e  somewhat  surjiriscd  to 
see  in  profile,  as  on  n  distant  horizon,  a  whole  mountain  chain, 
with  the  snowy  hues  of  winter . 

"This  phenomenon,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  geology. 
These  mountains,  which  make  us  think  of  the  magnificent  pano¬ 
rama  visible  from  the  terrace  at  Pau  or  from  the  cathedral  at 
Herne,  are  nothing  at  all  but  lath  and  plaster.  They  form  the 
background  of  the  curious  and  picturesque  ‘Swiss  Village’  which 
Messrs.  Ilennslivrg  and  Allemand  are  building  between  the 
avenues  of  Suffren  ami  I .a  Motte-Picquet.  This  work,  which  is 
carried  out  with  an  exactness  and  sincerity  worthy  of  the  great¬ 
est  praise,  will  give  an  image,  reduced  but  faithful,  of  Switzer¬ 
land.  with  its  mountains,  its  cascades,  it*  pastures,  its  ancient 
buildings,  its  old  houses,  its  cli&let*. 

'■  Beyond  streets  of  elegant  buildings  that  will  recall  the  differ¬ 
ent  regions  of  the  mountain  republic  will  extend  the  country,  a 
whole  Switzerland  in  miniature,  with  its  beautiful  and  pictur¬ 
esque  landscapes  and  its  most  varied  features.  Here  gravs-clad 
and  there  rocky,  the  chain  of  mountains  that  shuts  off  the  hori¬ 
zon  can  not  fail  to  produce  a  striking  effect  on  the  visitor.  It 
will  be  6oo  meters  [2.000  feet)  long,  and  its  height  will  vary  be¬ 
tween  20  and  40  meters  [65  and  130  feet).  The  proportions  have 
been  so  well  chosen  in  the  smallest  details  that  a  real  illusion  is 


prudneed  ;  the  summits  will  thus  easily  be  made  to  appear  as  if 
they  reached  the  lower  limit  of  the  glaciers. 

"How  has  this  mountain  chain  been  built  and  of  what  is  it 
made?  These  gently  undulating  fields,  these  pastures  bordered 
by  precipices,  these  high  rocky  walls,  have  been  obtained  by 
means  of  w**>dcn  framework,  bearing  only  the  necessary  earth 
for  plantation-,  of  trees  that  have  already  begun  t<>  be  placed  on 
them. 

"The  frame  that  forms  the  skeleton  of  the  Swiss  Village  is 

both  odd-look«ng  and  complicated.  It  is  composed  of  wooden 

pieces  that  are  almost  never  arranged  in  the  same  plane  ;  they 

arc  usually  disposed  to  form  spirals  or  in  fan-shape,  and  are  at 

all  possible  angles— here  salient  and  there  reentrant.  It  is  this 

irregular  frame  that  lias  enabled  the  builders  to  imitate  the  most 

varied  forms  of  natural  scenery. 

• 

"The  frame  has  l*ccn  pul  together  so  as  to  lie  able  to  support 
a  considerable  mass  of  earth,  varying  according  to  place.  The 
weight  of  this  is  quite  great,  for  if  we  assume  that  the  soil  is  30 
centimeters  |a  foot)  thick,  which  is  the  case  in  most  parts  of  the 
mountain,  the  weight  supported  by  the  framework  is  not  less 
than  4'**  kilogram*  to  the  square  meter  [alx.ut  half  a  ton  to  the 
square  yard] . 

"The  whole  surface  of  the  frame  is  covered  first  with  a  sort  of 
w*«xlcn  floor,  then  with  a  layer  of  nsphultcd  pa|>cr  to  make  it 
waterproof,  ami  finally,  to  prevent  the  earth  from  slipping,  cleats 
arc  nailed  across,  the  size  of  these  varying  with  the  slojte  and  the 
muss  of  earth. 

"  Most  of  the  mcks  are  made  of  start,  molded  from  actual  casts 
taken  in  Switzerland  with  modeling-clay.  .  .  .  These  are  nailed 
on  the  plank  floor,  according  to  certuin  geological  form*.  .  .  . 
The  joints  U-tween  block*  are  carefully  filled  with  plaster.  The 
whole  thus  form*  a  mas*  of  perfect  cohesion  and  great  solidity. 

"The  rocks  placed  in  the  lower  port*  of  the  mountain,  where 
visitors  can  see  them  close  at  hand,  arc  real,  and  iqiccinl  care  i* 
taken  in  their  selection  Two  Geneva  architect*,  Mcn*r*.  Hen- 
neberg  and  Allemand.  have  carried  the  passion  for  realism  **• 
far  that  they  have  sent  these  all  the  way  from  Switzerland,  prin¬ 
cipally  from  the  Jura. 

"These  mountain*  are  not  uniformly  bare  and  rocky.  Vegeta¬ 
tion.  varied  and  scientifically  arranged  according  to  tho  nature 
of  the  site  and  its  sup|*>s<s!  altitude,  will  diversify  the  Innil- 
M.q»e.  It  will  include  handsome  tree* of  average  height ;  pines, 
firs,  cedar*  will  bo  scattered  hero  and  there,  or  grouped  together. 
The  rhododendron,  the  edelweiss,  and  other  Alpine  plants  arc 
not  forgotten  and  will  have  their  place. 

"That  vegetation  placed  in  such  abnormal  condition*  may  keep 
fresh  and  green  during  the  Exposition,  a  system  of  watering  ha* 
been  devised  which  ha*  necessitated  the  construction  of  u  road 
around  the  mountain.  Oil  this  road  have  been  placed  hydrants 
at  regular  intervals. 

"Finally,  to  complete  the  charm  of  this  curious  reproduction 
of  mountain  scenery,  areal  cascade.  100  feet  high,  will  fall  from 
the  sides  of  a  peak,  giving  rise  to  u  brook  that  flows  through  the 
village.  This  cascade,  which  will  use  4. 000.000  liter*  (about  a 
million  gallons]  of  water  a  day.  will  probably  lie  one  of  the  won¬ 
ders  of  the 'Swiss  Village.'  " — Translation  niai/e  for  Tun  LiT- 
m  my  Duiur. 

Celery  as  a  Vehicle  of  Infection.— The  possible  dan¬ 
ger  from  fertilizers,  and  especially  from  tho  use  of  sewage,  has 
recently  been  brought  to  public  notice.  Tho  use  of  animal  fer¬ 
tilizers  has  been  suspected  of  doing  harm  to  those  who  have  eaten 
of  the  vegetables  grown  under  their  stimulus,  and  of  being  tho 
possible  cause  of  disease  in  some  obscure  cases.  Says  7 hr  four, 
nai  of  thr  Amtrican  Mct/ital  As  socialism  on  this  subject:  "A 
rather  striking  object-lesson  is  reported  from  one  of  tho  Eastern 
States  where  an  epidemic  of  fever  occurred  in  one  of  the  State 
institutions,  it  was  found  that  the  disease  could  apparently  be 
traced  to  the  use  of  celery  grown  on  some  sewage-fertilized 
grounds,  tho  practise  of  banking  up  the  stalks  making  these 
plants  specially  adapted  to  receiving  and  holding  the  germs.  As 
soon  as  the  use  of  the  plant  was  stopped,  the  epidemic  diminished, 
and  finally  ceased  altogether.  Thcso  facts  indicate  the  need  of  n 
caution  in  using  this  popular  vegetable,  which,  with  Us  corru¬ 
gated  stems,  etiolated  by  banking  up  with  earth  often  saturated 
with  fertilizers  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  generally  eaten  raw. 
might  very  possibly  carry  the  germs  of  disease.  The  danger  is 
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not  great  or  wo  would  hear  more  of  it,  but  that  it  may  exist  oc¬ 
casionally  tho  above  case  seems  to  prove." 


RESEMBLANCES  BETWEEN  ANIMATE  AND 
INANIMATE  MATTER. 

T  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  draw  u  line  between  the 
phenomena  of  life  and  those  of  dead  matter.  Extremists,  of 
course,  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  is  no  difference ;  but  even 
those  who  contend  for  a  rigid  distinction  admit  the  discovery  of 
interesting  facts  that  furnish  analogies  between  the  organic  and 
noil-organic  worlds  in  totally  unexpected  places.  Some  of  these 
are  brought  out  by  M.  C.  F..  Guillaume  in  a  recent  paper  read 
before  tho  Swiss  Society  of  Natural  Sciences,  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  abstract  uppears  in  tho  Journal  tit  Geneve : 

"  At  bottom,  the  abyss  that  seems  to  separate  brute  matter  from 
living  mutter  does  not  exist,  and  the  more  deeply  we  investigate 
intermolccular  phenomena,  the  more  analogies  we  find  with 
those  of  biology.  Whether  it  forms  part  of  a  living  or  non-living 
Ixnly.  the  molecule  undergoes  multiple  metamorphose*,  more  or 
less  rapid  disaggregations,  movements,  etc.  The  metamorphoses 
of  non-living  matter,  ordinarily  very  slow,  arc  always  adaptations 
to  varying  conditions,  just  like  the  transformations  of  the  living 
organisms,  properly  so  called. 

"  The  microscope,  which  has  opened  up  such  vast  regions  in  the 
mechanism  of  fermentations,  for  example,  bv  enabling  us  to  con¬ 
nect  this  with  the  action  of  determinate  microorganisms,  is  in 
the  way  of  rendering  an  equally  great  service  in  its  application 
to  manimnto  matter. 

"The  form  of  this  latter,  taken  in  a  solid  state,  is  not  variable. 
Every  one  knows  that  glass  contracts  with  temperature,  that  all 
ImmIica  acted  on  by  external  force  are  deformed,  and  that  brass, 
fur  instance,  under  the  influence  of  heat,  passes  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  to  tho  annealed  state. 

"  Modern  physics  shows  us  that  ordinary  brass  is  composed  of 
little  broken  crystals,  mingled  with  a  mass  which  they  penetrate 
completely.  In  annealed  brass,  on  the  other  hand,  the  crystals 
are  reconstituted  and  separated  from  the  amorphous  mass.  Now 
these  crystals  could  not  have  l»cen  formed  without  a  movement 
of  tho  molecules  in  the  interior  of  the  metal  a  movement  that  is 
much  greater  than  ordinary  molecular  motion,  reaching  hun¬ 
dredths.  and  even  tenths,  of  a  millimeter." 

Where,  asks  M.  Guillaume,  does  the  mobility  of  the  molecules 
in  n  solid  body  have  its  limit*  It  is  doubtless  greater,  he  lie- 
lievcs.  than  has  usually  Wen  siipjiosed.  At  the  teni|>erature  of 
too*,  a  small  cylinder  of  lead,  in  contact  with  a  disk  of  gold  for 
forty  days,  has.  at  the  end  of  that  time,  gold  throughout  its  whole 
mass.  The  astonishment  that  such  an  experiment  excites  grows 
less,  the  writer  reminds  us,  when  we  compare  the  result  with  the 
long-known  fact  of  the  penetration  of  carbon  into  heated  stool. 
When  we  add  external  to  molecular  forces,  we  get  effects  of  still 
greater  intensity.  To  quote  again 

"In  facts  of  this  kind,  which  modern  discovery  is  multiplying 
daily.  M.  Guillaume  finds  the  proof  of  molecular  displacements 
measured  by  millimeters  and  centimeters;  it  is  then  wrong  to 
druw  a  line  between  so-called  inert  matter  and  animate  matter. 

"On  the  other  hand,  brute  matter  is  modified  by  adaptation. 
When  we  subject  a  steel  bar  to  u  pull  sufficient  to  break  it.  a  nar¬ 
row  neck  is  first  formed  at  the  point  where  tho  bar  will  break. 
But  if  we  cease  pulling  as  soon  OS  the  narrowing  becomes  notice¬ 
able.  and  then  turn  the  bar  down  to  a  uniform  diameter  in  a 
lathe,  when  we  subject  it  a  second  time  to  this  treatment  we 
shall  find  that  the  neck  always  forms  in  a  newplace.  It  appears 
that  wherever,  under  traction,  the  inctal  begins  to  be  thinner,  the 
substance  '  instinctively  ’  hardens,  to  resist  the  effect. 

"In  the  alloys  of  nickel  and  steel  studied  by  M.  Guillaume, 
similar  facts  have  been  brought  out.  .  .  .  We  can  mention  here 
only  one— the  fact  that  under  the  influence  of  great  cold,  bars  of 
nickel-steel  lengthen  in  such  a  way  that  when  the  phenomenon 
is  seen  for  the  first  time  it  seems  as  if  the  inert  matter  had  been 
suddenly  endowed  with  life 

"Phosphorescent  bo<l  ies.  from  the  j>oitit  of  view  of  adaptation 


to  external  circumstances,  furnish  an  analogy  with  social  organi¬ 
sation.  M.  Guillaume  cites  a  beautiful  example  taken  from 
Becquerel's  process  of  color-photography.  Chlorid  of  silver, 
which  becomes  red  under  the  influence  of  red  light  and  green 
when  subjected  to  green  light,  is  only,  by  this  process,  protecting 
itself  against  the  light,  which  tends  to  break  up  its  molecule. 

"In  closing.  M.  Guillaume,  after  indicating  the  likenesses  that 
appear  to  exist  between  inert  and  animate  matter,  takes  care  to 
remind  us  of  some  of  the  fundamental  facts  that  forbid  us  to 
believe  that  these  forms  of  substance  are  one  and  the  same.  It 
would,  of  course.  1*  imprudent  to  generalise  prematurely,  but 
M.  Guillaume  has  certainly  shown  us  analogies  where  they 
would  have  been  least  suspected. " —  Translation  mailt  for  Tiir 
Literary  Dicl»t. 


IS  ELECTRICITY  A  SUBSTANCE? 

HE  controversy  over  the  <lut  lability  of  electricity  has  already 
been  alluded  to  in  these  column*.  Apparently  the  ques¬ 
tion  may  turn  upon  another  Is  electricity  u  substance  or  not  > 
This  is  a  g>«>d  old  question, and  is  Mill  unsolved.  It  is  largely  a 
matter  of  definition,  for  the  two  words  "electricity  “  and  "sub- 
stance"  are  still  used  in  various  ways.  The  engineer  ofteu 
means  "electrical  energy"  when  he  says  "electricity."  while  th« 
physicist  usually  postulates  the  existence  of  something  that  is 
the  vehicle  of  this  energy.  Now  if  something  analogous  to  a 
substance  is  introduced  into  this  country  from  Canada,  it  may  bo 
dutiable,  while  if  only  energy  or  "power  "  is  brought  in.  it  may 
not  The  whole  subject  is  elusive,  and  it  will  l*e  interesting  to 
sec  how  the  Patent  Office  will  deal  with  it.  The  Electrical  Re¬ 
view.  in  a  leading  editorial,  seems  to  take  the  view  that  the  cloc* 
tricity  can  not  be  made  to  pav  duty  because  it  passes  continuously 
around  a  circuit  and  hence  is  exported  as  fast  as  it  is  imported. 
It  says: 

"The  electricity— whatever  that  may  l»c— could  bo  justly  con¬ 
sidered  to  travel  along  the  line  into  the  United  States  and  at 
once  to  travel  luck  to  Canada 

"Suppose  two  iHillcys  one  on  each  side  of  tho  Ningaru  Kiver. 
with  a  ro|>c  or  licit  connecting  them.  This  arrangement  would 
transmit  power  if  one  of  the  pulleys  was  tunica  Similarly, 
while  it  was  running  there  would  be  a  more  or  less  rapid  impor¬ 
tation  of  ttic  belt,  and  an  exactly  similar  exportation.  Ami  it 
could  not  l*e  Raid  with  truth  that  such  an  arrangement  consti¬ 
tute*  an  importation  of  power,  for  the  power,  in  its  applicable 
form,  does  not  exist  in  transit,  but  only  at  the  driven  pulley 
Now  thi»  arrangement  is  an  exact  analog  of  an  electrical-power 
transmission. 

"If  those  who  arc  anxious  to  prevent  Canadian  ini]>ortnttons 
would  only  turn  their  attention  to  certain  unenumerated,  un¬ 
manufactured  products  of  that  country  now  entering  duty  free, 
such  as  bliirards.  north  winds,  hunting  and  fishing  stories,  etc., 
they  would  do  a  good  work 

Immediately  following  this  editorial  is  another  in  which  the 
ground  is  taken  that  electricity  is  not  a  substance  at  nil.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  The  Commercial  Tribune  (Cincinnati.  Ohio)  has  sug¬ 
gested  the  possibility  that  electricity  may  be  not  only  a  substance 
but  an  exhaustible  substance,  and  "views  with  alarm  "  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  world's  supply  of  it  may  give  out.  To  this  the 
writer  in  The  Review  rejoins  that  our  supply  can  not  ho  ex¬ 
hausted.  for  electricity  is  n--t  a  substance  at  all.  hut  a  mere  con¬ 
dition.  He  savs 

"To  define  this  condition  of  matter  and  ether  that  is  commonly 
called  'electricity'  is  not  vet  perfectly  possible,  tho  the  true 
nature  of  electricity  is  far  better  understood  than  that  of  so  sim¬ 
ple  and  everyday  a  phenomenon  as  gravity  We  know  enough 
about  it  to  say  that  electricity  is  certainly  not  a  substance  and. 
for  the  present.  perhaps  it  is  safer  to  let  our  definite  assertions 
stop  with  the  statement  that  it  is  a  state  into  which  a  body  and 
its  surroundings  may  Ik-  brought  by  suitable  work  done  upon  it. 
That  is  all.  lienee  we  are  in  no  particular  danger  of  seeing  our 
stations  crumbling  into  picturesque  decay,  and  our  telephones  on 
the  scrap  heap.  Indeed  if  all  the  electricity  were  gone,  we 
wouldn't  sec  anything,  because  there  would  Ik-  no  more  light." 

This  whole  discussion  is  verv  interesting,  as  showing  how  a 
subject  may  leap  fully  armed  from  the  regions  of  metaphysics 
into  the  "  strenuous  "  arena  of  commerce. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 

SOURCES  OF  STRENGTH  OF  ROMAN  CATHOL¬ 
ICISM  IN  AMERICA. 

R.  H.  D.  SEDGWICK.  JR.  S  recent  article  in  The  At¬ 
lantic  Monthly  on  the  future  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  America  (see  The  Literary  Digest,  November  iS. 
iS<>g).  has  received  much  attention  from  the  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  press.  Naturally,  some  of  his  reasons  for  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  will  be  the  dominant  one  in 
this  country  at  a  not  far  distant  date  are  contested  by  Protes¬ 
tants.  Ono  Protestant  writer,  however.  Miss  Pauline  G.  Wig- 
gin,  believes  that  Mr.  Sedgwick  has  overlooked  one  of  the  strong¬ 
est  elements  of  power  possessed  by  that  church.  While  she  points 
out  that  certain  portions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  flock— notably 
the  farming  Portuguese— arc  falling  away  from  the  church's 
ranks,  and  that  her  gain  in  country  regions  can  not  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  Methodists,  Miss  Wiggin  still  believes  that  tho 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  by  virtue  of  her  unrivaled  organization 
und  her  sacraments,  possesses  a  power  of  reaching  young  children 
fur  beyond  that  of  any  other  church,  and  she  thinks  that  Protes¬ 
tants  themselves  would  profit  by  a  study  of  this  system.  She 
writes  (in  7 'hi  Outlook,  January  «>| 

“This  is  a  mutter  of  greater  importance  than  seems  to  be  com¬ 
monly  recognized.  One  culls  to  mind  the  old  Jesuit  maxim :  *  If 
you  givo  us  u  child  tho  first  seven  years  of  his  life,  you  may  do 
as  you  like  with  him  afterward  ;  his  religion  will  bo  fixed  ' ;  and 
altho  this  is,  of  course,  an  exaggeration,  it  is  certain  that  must 
persons  depend  very  largely  upon  their  childhood  teaching  for 
their  religion.  This  truth  tho  Catholic  Church  has  always  recog¬ 
nized  moro  fully  than  tho  Protestant,  nud  her  advantage  in  this 
respect  has  grown  to  enormous  proportion*  of  late  years  since  tho 
secularization  of  the  schools.  The  daily  recognition  of  Christian¬ 
ity  in  tho  reading  of  the  Hiblo  and  in  tho  prayer,  slight  and  per¬ 
functory  as  it  often  was.  at  least  kept  tho  facts  of  religion  before 
tho  child's  mind  and  gave  them  a  recognized  place  in  his  life. 
Family  prayers  also  used  to  l*o  a  common  institution  in  Protestant 
homes,  whereas  now  it  is  a  rare  one  ;  ami  tho  family,  unorgan¬ 
ized  and  preoccupied  ns  it  so  often  is  with  material  or  purely  in¬ 
tellectual  interests,  can  not  now  bo  relied  upon  to  give  systematic 
training.  Thu*  deprived  of  regular  religious  teaching  both  in 
tho  school  and  the  home,  tho  Protestant  child  has  now  become 
peculiarly  dependent  upon  the  church.  And  how  do  the  churches 
meet  its  need?  By  an  hour’s  instruction  once  a  week,  under 
teachers  who,  it  must  bo  admitted,  are,  a#  n  body,  incompetent 
and  irresponsible.  There  ore  educated  and  earnest  men  and 
women  who  give  their  Sunday-school  classes  the  time  and  thought 
and  faithful  work  they  givo  to  their  daily  business,  but  they  are 
very  few  in  comparison  with  the  numberof  children  to  be  taught. 
No  ono  could  maintain  that  the  average  instruction  of  children 
in  the  Protestant  religion  is  as  efficient  ns  is  their  instruction  in 
arithmetic." 

The  parochial  schools  also  aro  a  strong  bulwark,  but  Miss 
Wiggin  believes  that  these  are  destined  to  disappear  "by  an 
irrevocable  sentence  of  economic  law."  since  they  can  not  hope 
to  compete,  she  says,  either  in  financial  hacking  or  in  pedagogic 
quality,  with  the  common  schools.  Nevertheless,  without  them 
"the  church  will  still  stand  strong": 

"In  tho  first  place,  her  services  appeal  far  more  than  Protestant 
services  to  those  human  faculties,  the  heart,  tho  imagination, 
and  the  senses,  which  are  strongest  in  children.  While  the  rea¬ 
son  sleeps  these  are  alive,  making  for  virtue  or  vice,  for  lofty  or 
low  ideals  and  purposes,  and  determining  the  springs  of  action  ; 
and  the  church  which  is  to  be  strong  must  draw  from  these 
sources  of  strength  as  well  as  satisfy  the  reason.  If  its  head 
should  bo  in  the  clouds,  its  feet  must  rest  upon  the  ground,  and 
this  tho  Catholic  Church  has  always  realized  to  her  advantage. 

"  Moreover,  the  Catholic  organization  has  better  means  at  its 
disposal  than  the  Protestant  denominations  for  the  definite  in¬ 
struction  of  children  in  the  faith.  Its  Sunday-schools  are  more 


efficient.  They  are  taught,  as  a  rule,  by  persons  especially 
vowed  to  the  service  of  religion,  who  would  naturally  make  bet¬ 
ter  teachers  of  its  tenets  than  *hc  average  willing  but  otherw  ise 
preoccupied  persons  who  take  classes  in  Protestant  vestries  and 
chapels;  and  their  very  uniforms  inspire  respect.  They  spend 
a  larger  pan  of  their  lives  in  the  service  of  the  ideas  they  are 
teaching,  and  are  therefore  likely  to  teach  them  with  more  force 
and  conviction,  and  thc-v  do  not  so  often  neglect  their  duties  bv 
absenting  themselves  fr*>m  school.  The  religions  orders  make 
very  good  material  fmm  which  to  draw  Sunday-school  tcadic-s. 
The  instruction,  too.  i*..  as  a  rule,  better  organized  and  proceeds 
in  a  more  regular  and  orderly  manner  from  year  to  year ;  and.  if 
the  results  do  not  always  seem  to  u*  very  good  when  we  question 
our  Catholic  servant-maids,  wc  should  not  forget  that  Protestan¬ 
tism  could  not  any  better  afford  to  bo  judged  by  the  irrational, 
conflicting  not  ions  of  its  ignorant  Mipjorter*.  Wc  can  not  expect 
a  consistent  system  of  philosophy  from  person*  whose  opportu¬ 
nities  have  not  fitted  them  tomnve  it ;  no  method  of  instruction 
could  accomplish  this;  for.  as  the  old  Sanscrit  epigram  has  it. 

“The  ptieker  ai  thr  well  It  Ailed,  n»r  more 
!>raw*  <•«  thr  •«  r»n  shore.* 

But  it  i*  a  serious  matter  for  > onsidcration  whether  in  Protestant 
churches  the  wells  of  i iwt nation  do  not  oftener  than  need  be  run 
dry  before  the  pitcher*  me  filled." 

Still  another  source  of  strength  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
I*  the  First  Communion  and  Confirmation: 

"The  Episcopal  Church  retains  the  latter,  but  the  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  tho  Fir.t  Communion  has  been  relinquished  by  all 
Protestant  chare  he*  ;  and  anyone  who  knows  how  much  the  cere¬ 
mony  stands  for  in  the  life  of  French  girl*,  for  instance,  how  it 
becomes  n  season  of  uplift  not  only  for  themselves  but  for  their 
families,  must  fee!  that  it  is  u  serious  loss.  Wo  need  such  sea¬ 
son*  of  special  exaltation.  Monotony  i*  nowhere  the  rule  of 
human  life;  wo  can  not  if  wo  would  keep  Sunday  every  day  «>f 
tlio  week,  or  lxmt  all  through  tho  year;  but.  altho  our  souls  can 
not  kve  in  tho  upperair.  now  and  then  theyenn  tako  a  flight  into 
tho  blue,  and  it  is  well  for  u*  to  have  them  guided  thither,  ns  the 
Roman  Church  guide*  hcrehildren  through  tho  First  Communion 
and  Confirmation,  when  wo  nto  doeilo.  enthusiastic,  impression¬ 
able.  There  is.  1  l»«-licve.  nothing  in  tho  Protestant  church  or¬ 
ganization  which  fully  tills  tho  place  of  theso  sacraments. 

"Such  advantage*  ns  I  have  mentioned  would  undoubtedly 
make  a  strong  case  for  tho  future  of  any  church,  and  tho  lesson 
should  not  I*  ignored.  If  Mr.  Sedgwick's  prophecy  should  even¬ 
tually  1*  fulfilled,  it  will  be.  I  believe,  largely  becauso  the  Prot¬ 
estant  denominations  fail  to  recognize  and  meet  tho  increased 
responsibility  f*«r  the  distinctively  spiritual  training  of  young 
people  which  has  lately  fallen  upon  the  churches.  It  will  bo  l»o- 
cause  they  neglected  tho  children.  '' 

Prayer  as  Wireless  Telegraphy.— Tho  Rev.  Canon 
Wilberforve  take*  a  novel  but  suggest ivo  view  of  wh&t  is  to  some 
people  a  vexe  d  subject.  In  tho  January  number  of  an  English 
publication  called  St.  John'  r  Parish  Magazine  tho  following 
report  from  a  recent  sermon  by  him  appear* ; 

"Intercessory  prayer  is  that  divine  essence  of  soul  union,  that 
heavenly  ministry,  which  laughs  distance  to  scorn  and  creates  a 
meeting-place  in  G«k1  for  sundered  hearts  and  lives.  I  cun  not 
analyze  it  and  reduce  it  to  a  proposition ;  but  neither  cun  I  an¬ 
alyze  tho  invisible  fragrant  vibrations  which  proceed  from  a 
bunch  of  violets,  and  which  will  perfume  a  whole  room.  I  can 
not  analyze  the  passage  through  the  air  of  the  dots  and  dashes 
of  the  Marconi  system  of  wireless  telegraphy.  But  I  know  that 
intercession  is  a  current  of  the  breath  of  God,  starting  from  y«»ur 
own  soul,  and  acting  as  a  dynamic  force  upon  the  object  for 
which  you  pray.  It  sets  free  secret  spirit  influence*  (perhaps  tho 
Father's  mighty  angels,  that  excel  in  strength,  who  can  say  ?) 
but  which  influences  would  not  be  set  free  without  the  interces¬ 
sion.  I  can  well  understand  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  saying  that 
she  feared  the  prayers  of  John  Knox  more  than  an  army  of  xo.ooo 
men.  Why  should  not  intercession  be  part  of  God’s  regularized 
workings,  as  much  as  wireless  telegraphy?  Why  should  it  not 
be  a  natural  law.  and  none  the  less  spiritual,  because  natural? 
Such  forces  do  exist— call  them  thought-transference,  psychic 
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sympathy,  spiritual  affinity,  what  you  will.  These  forces  of  in¬ 
fluence  between  man  and  man.  acting  independently  of  distance, 
arc  rapidly, claiming  recognition  from  the  physical  investigator. 
Why  should  not  intercession  be  one  of  these  secret  affinities,  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  the  highest  part  of  man,  and  acting,  by  divine 
natural  law,  directly  upon  the  object  prayed  for.  originating  from 
the  divine  nature  in  you,  and  passing,  full  of  the  infinite  re¬ 
sources  of  God,  directly  to  the  one  for  whom  you  pray?” 


“THE  CARDINAL  AND  THE  HERETIC." 

R.  ST.  GEORGE  MIVART'S  alleged  heresy,  as  displayed 
in  his  recent  articles  in  two  British  review*  (see  Tiie  Lit¬ 
erary  Diukst.  February  3)  continue*  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
religious  circles  in  England  and.  to  a  considerable  extent,  upon 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Professor  Mivart  has  resented  what 
he  terms  the  "personal  attack”  made  upon  him  in  the  London 
Tahiti  (Rom.  Cath.),  the  official  organ  and  property  of  Dr. 
Vaughan,  cardinal  urchbilhop  of  Westminster,  and  an  exchange 
of  letter*  between  the  scientist  and  the  cardinal  followed,  cul¬ 
minating  in  the  inhibition  of  Dr.  Mivart.  thus  depriving  him  of 
the  sacraments  of  tho  church  until  ho  shall  have  specifically  de¬ 
nied  the  opinions  which  his  recent  article*  appear  to  advocate. 
The  correspondence  is  published  in  the  London  Timet  (January 
2;».  Tho  cardinal,  almost  at  tho  outset  of  the  correspondence, 
asked  Dr.  Mivart  to  sign  a  formula  or  profession  of  faith,  in 
purt  ns  follows : 

"  I  hereby  declare  that,  recognising  the  Catholic  Church  to  be 
the  supreme  and  infallible  guardian  of  the  Christian  faith.  1  sub¬ 
mit  therein  my  judgment  to  hers,  believing  all  that  »lic  teaches 

and  condemning  all  that  she  condemn* . 

"I  therefore  hrmlv  liclicvc  and  profess  that  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  conceived  atm  brought  forth  the  Son  of  GihI  in  an  effublc 
manner  by  tho  operution  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  al^olutcly  with¬ 
out  loss  or  detriment  to  her  virginity,  arid  that  she  is  really  and 
in  truth  ns  tho  Catholic  Church  most  rightly  calls  her.  the  *  Ever 
Virgin  ' ;  that  is  to  say.  virgin  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  virgin 
in  tlmt  birth,  and  virgin  after  it.  her  s.icred  and  spotless  virginity 
being  ncrpotunlly  preserved  from  the  loginning,  then  and  for¬ 
ever  afterward . 

"I  firmly  believe  and  profess  in  accordance  with  the  Holy 
Council  of  Trent  that  the  first  man  Adam,  when  he  transgressed 
tho  command  of  God  in  paradise,  immediately  lost  the  holiness 
and  justice  in  which  he  had  been  constituted,  and  that  he  in¬ 
curred  through  that  prevarication  the  wrath  and  indignation  of 
God,  and  that  this  prevarication  of  Adam  injured  not  himself 
alone,  but  his  posterity,  and  that  by  it  the  holiness  and  justice 
received  from  God  were  lost  by  him*,  nor  for  himself  alone,  but 

for  us  all  (•/.  Council  of  Trent.  Session  V.) . 

"I  reject  and  condemn  all  doctrine*  which  deny  the  reality  and 
transmission  of  original  sin.  and  the  perfect  sufficiency  of  the 
atonement  by  which  man  is  reconciled  to  God  in  the  idond  of 

iesus  Christ,  us  false  and  heretical,  and  contrary  to  the  holy 
Catholic  faith  now  and  at  all  future  time. 

"I  firmly  believe  and  profess  that  the  souls  of  men  after  death 
will  be  judged  bv  God.  and  that  those  who  are  saved  will  ’go  into 
everlasting  life  (Matt.  xxv.  46).  and  those  who  are  condemned 
’  into  everlasting  punishment.  ’  l  reject  as  false  and  heretical  nil 
doctrines  which  teach  that  the  souls  in  hell  may  eventually  be 
saved,  or  that  their  state  in  hell  mav  lie  one  which  is  not  of  pun¬ 
ishment  (</.  Constitution  of  Council  of  Latcran  IV.). 

"I  firmly  believe  and  profess  that  the  doctrine  of  faith  which 
God  has  revealed  has  not  been  proposed  like  a  philosophical  in¬ 
vention  to  be  perfected  by  human  ingenuity,  but  has  been  deliv¬ 
ered  as  a  divine  deposit  to  the  Spouse  of  Christ,  to  lie  faithfully 
kept  and  infallibly  declared,  and  that,  therefore,  that  meaning 
of  the  sacred  dogmas  is  to  be  perpetually  retained  which  our 
Holy  Mother,  the  church,  has  once  declared,  and  that  that  mean¬ 
ing  can  never  be  departed  from,  under  the  pretense  or  pretext  of 
a  deeper  comprehension  of  them.  I  reject  as  false  and  heretical 
the  assertion  that  it  is  possible  at  some  time,  according  to  the 
progress  of  science,  to  give  to  doctrines  propounded  by  the  church 
a  sense  different  from  that  which  the  church  has  understood  and 
understands,  and  consequently  that  the  sense  and  meaning  of 
her  doctrines  can  ever  lie  in  the  course  of  time  practically  ci- 

tlaincd  away  or  reversed  (</.  Dogmatic  Constitution  of  the 
atican  on  Catholic  Faith,  chap.  iv..  can.  iv.). 

"  Moreover.  1  condemn  and  revoke  all  other  words  and  state¬ 
ments  which  in  articles  contributed  by  me  to  The  Fortnightly 
Review  and  The  Nineteenth  Century,  or  in  any  other  of  my 
writings  are  found  to  !>e.  in  matter  of  faith  or  morals,  contrary 
to  the  teaching  of  the  holy  Catholic  faith  according  to  the  deter¬ 


mination  of  the  Apostolic  See  ;  and  in  all  such  matters  I  submit 
myself  to  the  judgment  of  the  said  Sec  ;  receiving  all  that  it  re¬ 
ceives  and  condemning  all  that  it  condemns.” 

Dr.  Mivart,  however,  did  not  hasten  to  affix  his  signature,  ns 
desired,  to  this  document,  and  after  some  waitiug  Dr.  Vaughan 
wrote  "for  the  third  and  last  time  “for  his  submission;  other¬ 
wise  "the  law  of  the  church  will  take  its  course." 

Professor  Mivart’*  reply,  setting  forth  the  difficulties  which  he 
says  the  modern  man  of  science  finds  in  trying  to  reconcile 
science  and  Christian  dogma,  is  in  part  a*  follows: 

"  When  I  was  admitted  as  a  Catholic  I  made,  of  course,  «  pro¬ 
fession  of  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  But  I  have  no  recollection 
of  ever  having  made,  or  been  asked  to  make,  the  following  pro¬ 
fession.  which  forms  part  of  the  document  I  am  now  asked  to 
sign . 

“’In  accordance  with  the  Holy  Councils  of  Trent  and  of  tho 
Vatican.  I  receive  all  the  1m»>W>  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
with  all  their  parts  as  se  t  forth  in  the  fourth  section  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Trent  and  contained  in  the  ancient  Latin  edition  of  the 
Vulgate,  as  sacred  and  canonical,  and  I  firmly  believe  and  con¬ 
fess  that  the  said  Scriptures  are  sacred  and  canonical— not  be¬ 
cause,  having  been  carefully  composed  bv  mere  human  industry, 
they  are  afterward  approved  by  the  church’s  authority;  not 
merely  becuusc  they  contain  revelation  with  no  mixture  of  error, 
hut  because,  having  lx-en  written  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  they  have  God  for  their  author,  and  have  been  delivered 
ns  such  to  the  church  herself.’ 

"Now.  I  beg  of  Your  Eminence,  a*  my  ecclesiastical  superior, 
to  tell  me  whether  l  am.  or  not.  right  as  to  what  would  bo  tho 
consequence*  of  my  signing  the  above? 

"It  would  be  easy,  of  course,  by  u  little  dexterity,  to  distort 
and  evade  what  appear*  to  lie  it*  real  and  obvious  meaning.  A* 
God  i*  tho  First  Cause  and  Creator  of  ull  thing*.  He  is.  in  that 
scn*c.  their  author— author  of  tho  •  Decameron  ’  of  Boccaccio,  as 
well  us  of  the  Bible.  But  to  make  a  profession  with  such  a 
meaning  would  be.  in  my  eye*,  grossly  profane  and  altogether 
unjustifiable. 

"Your  Eminence,  of  course,  mean*  and  wishes  me  to  sign  «’.r 
animo  the  document  sent  to  me.  and  I.  for  my  part,  desire  to  l>o 
perfectly— transparently— honest,  candid,  and  straightforward. 

"Now  in  my  judgment  an  acceptance  and  profession  of  the 
above-cited  portion  of  the  document  sent  mo  would  be  equivalent 
to  an  assertion  that  there  are  no  errors,  or  altogether  false  state¬ 
ments.  or  fabulous  narrative*,  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
nnd  that  I  should  not  be  free  to  hold  and  teach,  without  blntne. 
that  tho  world  was  not  created  in  any  six  periods  of  time;  that 
tho  story  of  the  serpent  and  the  tree  Is  altogether  false  ;  that  tho 
history  of  the  tower  of  HaUd  is  a  mere  fiction  devoid  of  any  par¬ 
ticle  of  truth  .  thut  the  story  of  Noah’s  Ark  is  also  quite  errone¬ 
ous.  ns  again  that  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt ;  that  neither  Joshua 
nor  Hczekiah  interfered  with  the  regularity  of  solar  time;  that 
Jonah  did  m»t  live  within  the  belly  of  any  kind  of  marine  animal ; 
that  l^»t’s  wife  was  never  turned  into  a  pillar  of  salt ;  and  that 
Balaam's  a*s  never  spoke.  I  only  put  these  forward  as  a  few 
example*  of  statements  (denial*)  which  it  seems  tome  nnyon» 
who  bold*  that  ‘the  book*  of  the  Old  ami  New  Testaments,  with 
all  their  parts,  were  written  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  have  God  for  their  author  '  ought  not  ami  could  not  logically 

or  rationallv  make. 

* 

"If.  however.  Your  Eminence  can  authoritatively  tell  me  that 
divine  inspiration  or  authorship  doe*  not  (clerical  errors,  faults 
of  translations,  etc.,  apart  l  guarantee  the  truth  and  inerrancy  of 
tho  statements  so  inspired,  it  will  in  one  sense  be  a  great  relief 
to  my  mind  mid  greatly  facilitate  the  signing  of  the  document. 
Your  Eminence’s  decision  on  the  subject  being  once  publicly 
known,  and  also  the  conditions  under  which  I  sign  it." 

The  cardinal's  answer  to  this  letter  is  the  answer  of  St. 
Augustine:  "Ego  vero  Evangelio  non  crederem,  nisi  me  Catho¬ 
lic*  Ecclexijc  commoverct  auctoritas  "  ("  I  should  not  believe  in 
the  truth  of  .Scripture  unless  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church 
so  bade  me").  The  cardinal  adds: 

"  But  if  you  are  going  to  give  the  assent  of  faith  only  to  such 
doctrines  as  present  no  difficulties  beyond  the  power  of  your 
finite  intelligence  to  see  through  and  solve  by  direct  answer,  you 
must  put  aside  at  once  all  the  mysteries  of  faith,  and  you  must 
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frankly  own  yourself  to  be  a  rationalist  pure  and  simple.  You 
then  constitute  your  own  ability  l«»  solve  di Acuities,  intellectual 
or  scientitic.  into  your  test  of  the  doctrines  proffered  for  your  ac¬ 
ceptance.  This  is  to  return  to  the  old  Protestant  system  of  pri¬ 
vate  judgment,  or  to  open  rationalism  and  unbelief. 

“But  you  will  let  me.  I  hoj*e.  be  frank  and  urge  that  it  is  your 
moral  rather  than  your  intellectual  nature  that  needs  attention. 
<!"d  gives  this  grace  to  the  humble;  it  is ’the  clean  of  heart’ 
who  '  shall  see  God  '  l.et  me  pres,  upon  you  the  primary  neces¬ 
sity  of  humility  and  persevering  prayer  f*>r  light  and  grace." 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  the  cardinal  then  issued  his  inhi¬ 
bition.  Dr.  Mi vart's  final  response  is  of  considerable  length. 
He  luments  that  the  cardinal  says  neither  yes  n-<r  no  to  his  ques¬ 
tion.  and,  referring  to  the  famous  encyclical  of  Ixo  XIII..  known 
ns  "  Proventissimus  Dcus.”  which  maintains  in  the  strongest 
terms  that  the  Bible  is  without  any  kind  of  error,  he  writes  thus 
of  his  changed  attitude  upon  the  publication  of  that  document 
in  1 3«>3  • 

“It  then  seemed  plain  to  me  that  my  position  was  no  longer 
tenable,  but  I  bad  recourse  to  the  most  learned  theologian  I  knew 
and  my  intimate  friend.  His  representations,  distinctions,  and 
exhortations  hud  great  influence  with  me  and  more  or  less  satis¬ 
fied  me  for  u  time  ;  bill  ultimately  I  came  to  tho  conclusion  that 
Cutholic  doctrine  and  science  were  fatally  at  variance.  This  is 
now  more  clear  to  mo  than  ever  since  my ’Ordinary’  docs  not 
say  whether  my  judgment  about  what  the  attribution  of  any 
document  to  God’s  authorship  involves  is  or  is  not  right.  To 
me  it  is  plain  that  God's  veracity  and  His  incapability  of  deceit 
arc  primary  truths  without  which  revelation  is  impossible.  The 
teaching  then  of  J.oo  XIII..  addressed  dogmatically  to  the  w*hole 
church,  comes  to  this:  Every  statement  made  by  a  canonical 
writer  must  bo  true  iu  the  sense  in  which  he  put  it  forward 
whether  as  an  historical  fact  or  a  moral  instruction. 

“Thus  it  is  now  evident  that  a  vast  and  i«ipa«'ablc  abyss 
yawns  between  Catholic  dogma  und  science,  and  no  man  with 
ordinary  knowledge  can  henceforth  join  tho  communion  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  if  he  correctly  understands  what  its 
principles  and  its  teaching  really  are.  unless  they  are  radically 
changed. 

"  For  who  could  profess  to  believe  tho  narrative  about  the  tower 
of  Bubcl,  or  that  all  species  of  animals  came  up  to  Adam  to  be 
named  by  him?  Moreover,  among  the  writings  esteemed  ‘canoni¬ 
cal  *  by  tho  Catholic  Church  arc  the  book  of  Tobit  nnd  the  second 
book  of  Maccabees,  and  also  the  story  which  relates  how.  when 
Dunicl  was  thrown  a  second  time  into  the  lions’  den.  an  angel 
seized  Ilubakkiik.  in  Judea,  by  the  hair  of  his  head  and  carried 
him.  with  his  liowl  of  pottage,  to  give  it  to  Daniel  for  his  dinner. 

"To  ask  a  reasonable  man  to  believe  such  puerile  talcs  would 
l>c  to  insult  him.  Plainly  the  Councils  of  Florence.  Trent,  and 
tho  Vatican  have  fallen  successively  into  greater  and  greater 
errors,  and  thus  all  rational  trust  in  either  popes  or  councils  is  at 
an  end.  .  .  .  Now  I  liavo  myself  maintained,  and  maintain,  that 
a  secret  wish,  an  unconscious  bias,  may  lead  to  tho  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  beliefs  of  various  kind',  and  certainly  of  religious 
beliefs.  But  when  the  question  is  a  purely  intellectual  one  of  the 
utmost  simplicity,  or  like  a  proposition  in  Euclid,  then  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  emotional  deception.  The  falsehood 
of  the  historical  narration  about  Bal>el  is  n  certainty  practically 
as  great  as  that  of  the  equality  of  the  angles  at  the  ba*c  of  au 
isosceles  triangle. 

“Happily  I  can  not  s|ieak  with  entire  frankness  as  to  all  my 
convictions.  I.iberavi  an  imam  meant.  I  can  sing  my  Xunc 
Hi  mi/ 1  it  and  calmly  await  the  future." 

I>r.  Mivart  categorically  refuses  to  sign  the  profession  of  faith. 
He  is,  however,  attached  to  Catholicity  "as  he  understands  it"; 
and.  loving  its  rites,  he  will  not  cease  to  assist  at  them,  for  he 
regards  divine  worship  “as  the  highest  privilege  of  a  rational 
nature." 

The  New  York  Sun.  which  finds  in  the  episode  a  confirmation 
of  its  own  position  (that  there  is  no  other  choice  than  that  of 
absolute  dogmatic  belief  or  rationalism),  comments  as  follows  on 
the  correspondence : 

’’  Cardinal  Vaughan,  it  will  be  seen,  would  have  no  parley  with 


Professor  Mivarl,  but  required  of  him.  first  of  all.  that  he  should 
recant  recent  teachings  of  his  as  to  the  conflict  of  the  Scriptures 
and  certain  fundamental  dogmas  of  Christian  theology  with  facts 
of  science  he  held  to  be  demonstrated  unchangeably,  under  pain 
of  excision  from  membership  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  of 
which  he  had  l»ccn  so  long  a  defender.  Undoubtedly  no  other 
course  was  pos-iblc  if  that  church  is  to  retain  its  position,  and  the 
refusal  of  Profcwir  Mivart  to  submit  was  not  less  requisite  if  he 
was  unprepared  to  make  a  complete  surrender  of  his  intellectual 
convictions.  The  truth  is  thus  again  made  evident  that  modern 
science  and  the  church  can  make  no  terms  with  each  other.  If. 
on  its  side.  Christian  theology  would  preserve  itself  from  de¬ 
struction  it  must,  |>erforce.  refuse  countenance  to  all  scientific 
rejection  of  its  dogmas  on  the  ground  that  the  supernatural  au¬ 
thority  on  which  they  depend  contradicts  natural  demonstration, 

“That  great  battle  has  been  joined  in  Christendom  during  tho 
last  quarter «•(  a  century,  and  it  will  be  waged  nil  the  more  fiercely 
because  of  the  treatment  of  the  case  of  Professor  Mivart  by  Car¬ 
dinal  Vaughan." 

A  writer  in  the  fronton  Tim  ft.  quoted  in  The  ll'es/mint/er 
Gazette  (January  321 .  sa\s.  on  the  other  bund  : 

"The  threat  of  excommunication,  terrific  in  the  tenth  century, 
has  a  touch  of  the  ridiculous  in  the  twentieth  :  and  ridicule  kills. 
.  .  .  A  condemnation  of  Mr.  Mivart  would  be  taken  by  many 
persons  within  and  without  the  Roman  Church  us  uu  admission 
of  the  incompatibility  of  Catholicism  and  science,  in  the  largest 
sense  of  the  term.  The  inference,  index’d,  would  bo  illegitimate, 
all  that  the  facts  would  warrant  being  the  conclusion  that  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  among  Catholics  is  limited  :  and  this  at  once  re¬ 
duces  the  question  from  one  of  principle  to  one  of  expediency  and 
degree.  It  would  Ik-  drawn,  however,  by  many;  and  it  is  one 
which  the  churtli  can  ill  afford  to  have,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
drawn." 


RELIGIOUS  TENDENCIES  IN  JAPAN. 

R.  MICHEL  KKVOX.  late  professor  in  the  Inqiorinl  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Japan,  who  for  seven  years  has  carefully  ob¬ 
served  the  religious  movements  in  the  island  empire,  says  that 
no  one  can  Ik-  in  doubt  as  to  tho  changes  which  the  modern 
scientific  spirit  is  making  in  the  old  religious  belief*  of  that  peo¬ 
ple  ;  tho  tcndencyof  the  modern  Japanese  mind  is  toward  agnos¬ 
ticism.  In  The  /n,/ff>en</fnf  (December  he  says: 

"An  Interesting  effort  is  now  being  made  by  some  of  the  more 
thoughtful  to  adapt  Herbert  Spencer’s  philosophy  to  the  religion 
of  Buddha— and  the  two  coalesce  surprisingly  well,  for  Buddhism 
is  at  bottom  only  the  doctrine  of  evolution  in  mystic  form,  plus  a 
certain  amount  of  superstition,  and  this  extra  element  of  super¬ 
stition  is  rapidly  disappearing,  mi  far  as  the  educated  classes  ate 
concerned. 

"This  interpretation  of  Buddhism  by  modern  science  seems 
likely  to  increase  somewhat  the  hold  on  Japan  that  the  Buddhist 
priests  first  gained  by  explaining  that  tho  Shinto  gods  were  re¬ 
incarnations  of  Buddha. 

"The  new  scientific  spirit  is  entering  even  into  Shintoism,  the 
original  religion  of  Japan,  and  the  faith  to-day  of  the  Emperor 
and  of  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  most  enlightened  Japanese  who 
are  Dot  already  pronounced  atheists.  The  strength  of  Shintoism 
to-day  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  only  a  few  years  ago  it  made 
a  determined  contest  with  Buddhism  for  designation  as  the  state 
religion  of  Japan.  Neither  succeeded,  however,  nnd  it  has  been 
decreed  recently  that  no  religion  whatever  shall  be  taught  in  the 
public  schools. 

“It  is  a  fact  that  the  word  ’  Buddhism  ’  no  longer  has  a  definite 
significance  in  Japan.  Many  who  through  life  arc  Shintoists  ask 
when  dying  for  Buddhi't  burial— sometimes  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  it  is  more  gorgeous  than  the  Shinto  ceremonial. 
Many  others  are  Buddhists  only  in  name,  and  atheists  in  fact 
From  that  stage  there  is  every  gradation  back  to  the  complete 
and  literal  acceptance  of  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  Saka-Munyi. 

"This  new  and  increasing  tendency  toward  agnosticism  has 
retarded  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  Japan,  and  actual  con¬ 
verts  have  not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  popula¬ 
tion.  Many  who  embrace  it  in  the  belief  that  it  is  responsible 
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for  the  advance  of  Western  civilization  drop  it  when  they  en¬ 
counter  the  miracles  of  which  it  tells.  Some  have  been  known  to 
adopt  it  temporarily  for  the  sake  of  learning  the  language.  The 
attitude  of  another  class  is  indicated  by  a  pamphlet  written  some 
years  ago,  in  which  it  was  seriously  explained  that  Christianity 
was  very  good  for  the  Western  people,  as  it  helped  to  restrain 
them  from  murder  and  robbery  and  the  other  great  black  sins 
to  which  they  were  naturally  addicted;  but  that  the  Japanese 
needed  no  such  religion,  for  they  were  naturally  good." 


BIBLES  BY  THE  MILLIONS. 

HE  figures  showing  the  number  of  copies  of  the  Bible  put 
into  circulation  during  the  past  century  are  little  less  than 
marvelous.  According  to  trustworthy  estimates,  some  2*0.000.- 
oimi copies  have  been  published  ami  disposed  of  during  that  period 
by  the  Bible  societies  alone  ;  and.  if  all  printed  copies  were  to  be 

included,  it  is  probable  that  the  num¬ 
ber  would  not  be  less  than  half  a 
billion.  The  Bible  societies  are  the 
chief  agencies  of  distribution,  how¬ 
ever.  and  there  are  seventy-three  of 
these,  chiefly  in  Europe  and  America. 
Leslie's  Weekly  gives  the  following 
account  of  their  work : 

"Two  Bible  societies  stand  far 
almvc  all  others  in  the  gross  amount 
of  their  circulation— the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  whose  output 
during  the  century  has  reached  a 
total  of  ite.ooo.uoo,  und  our  own 
American  Bible  Society,  which  issued 
last  year  1.3*0. tyj  volumes,  and  in 
ull.  since  its  foundation.  66.000.000 
volumes.  Where  has  this  vast  army 
of  books  gone.  an«I  how  did  they  reach 
their  destination?  It  has  taken  n 
regiment  of  skilled  laborers  to  ac¬ 
complish  it  porters  and  carriers,  or 
colporteurs  us  they  are  technically 
called,  carefully  marshaled  and  or- 
ganised  under  a  staff  of  experienced 
officers  in  many  countries  all  over 
the  world,  and  employing  every 
mode  of  transportation  known  to 
mankind  to  carry  the  book  across  seas  und  continent*,  so  that  it 
may  reach  not  only  great  nations  in  China  and  Indio,  but  even 
those  unknown  und  barbarous  tribes  who  have  no  literature 
until  this,  the  finest  literature  of  the  world,  is  thus  brought  to 
them.  Already  the  agents  of  the  American  and  of  the  British 
foreign  societies  are  beginning  work  in  the  Philippine  Island!. 
Rev.  Jay  C.  Goodrich  and  his  wife  are  probably  by  this  time  in 
Manila  with  an  abundant  stock  of  Bibles  and  Testaments,  not 
only  in  Spanish  and  English,  but  in  some  of  the  unnumbered 
languages  and  dialects  that  our  scholars  must  grapple  with, 
translations  into  Tagalog.  Visayan.  and  Pangosinan  having  been 
begun. 

"The  Zulu  Bible,  published  by  the  American  Bible  Society, 
is  a  factor  in  South  African  affairs  larger  and  more  influential 
than  many  more  conspicuous  in  international  politics.  What¬ 
ever  hap|icns  in  the  Transvaal,  it  will  notecase  to  do  its  silent 
work.  On  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Bible  translation  has  been 
proceeding  for  half  u  century,  and  the  sheets  of  the  Bcnga  Bible, 
intelligible  not  only  to  that  tribe,  but  to  a  cluster  of  rude  tribes 
dwelling  on  that  far-off  coast,  have  been  passing  through  the 
press  of  the  society  in  New  York,  and  when  finished  sent  on 
their  voyage  to  the  Gaboon  and  Corisco  Mission.  Tho  numeri¬ 
cally  less,  not  less  interesting  is  the  circulation  of  the  Bible 
among  onr  own  aborigines.  Only  lately  a  grateful  letter  came 
in  acknowledgment  of  a  consignment  of  Bibles  for  use  among 
the  full-blooded  Choctaws,  who  number  12.000.  Choctaw  and 
Cherokee,  Mohawk  and  Dakota.  Arrawack  and  Ojibwa.  Seneca 
and  Muskokcc— what  a  polyglot  undertaking  it  is  to  reach  all 
these .'  Yet  they  ure  reached  in  one  way  and  another.  Some¬ 


times  there  come  back  marvelous  tales  of  their  interest  in  the 
book  that  is  brought  to  them.  A  Cree  Indian  and  his  son.  fishing 
in  the  Northwest  in  the  winter-time  some  years  ago.  traveling  on 
snow-shoes  across  the  snow-covered  plains,  carried  what  they 
called  '  the  Book  of  Heaven  ’  in  their  pack,  and  found,  when  they 
reached  a  hunting-ground  140 miles  distant  from  the  fishery,  that 
the  book  had  been  left  behind.  One  of  them  went  back  on  his 
track,  and  walked  in  four  days  380  miles  through  the  wild  forest 
to  regain  his  treasure. 

"Sometimes  a  consignment  of  Bibles  is  lost.  So  it  recently 
happened  when  the  good  l>ark  Johanna,  bearing  u  consignment 
of  gospels  in  the  Kusaien  language  U>  those  who  spoke  that 
strange  and  unknown  tongue  in  Micronesia,  foundered  at  sea 
with  all  her  precious  freightage.  Steamships,  and  the  various 
modes  of  conveyance  used  in  Western  countries,  arc  sometimes 
lacking  ;  express  companies  and  parcel  posts  arc  not  found  every¬ 
where.  In  China,  for  instance,  tho  American  Bible  Society  is¬ 
sued  last  year  438.000  copies,  priming  them  in  China,  through 
its  Shanghai  agent,  and  using  for  their  distribution  native  coolies 
and  burdcn-bcarcrs,  as  well  as  foreign  missionaries." 


IS  SOCIAL  DEMOCRACY  GENUINE  CHRIS¬ 
TIANITY? 

N  Germany,  where  Soc  ial  Democracy  commands  more  than  a 
million  votes  throughout  the  empire  und  is  the  most  aggres¬ 
sive  party  in  the  country,  the  relation  of  its  touchings  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  been  a  matter  of  considerable  discussion,  altlio  for  the 
most  part  it  has  been  regarded  as  naturally  anti-Christian  and 
anti-churchly.  Recently,  however,  a  prominent  pastor  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blumhurdt,  of  the  famous  Bad 
Boll,  in  Wfirtcmbcrg.  the  headquarters  of  the  pictistic  school,  has 
astounded  church  ami  state  by  his  ope  11  declaration  that  in  reality 
the  principle*  of  Social  Democracy  arc  the  modern  reproduction 
of  primitive  Christianity,  and  that  Christians  and  Social  Demo¬ 
crats  should  stand  and  fall  together.  His  address,  originally  de¬ 
livered  in  a  public  assembly,  has  been  published  through  tho 
length  ami  breadth  of  tho  lund.  We  reproduce  its  outlines  from 
tho  l.cip%ic  Chranik  (No.  461  : 

When  I  look  at  tho  present  condition  of  the  workingman.  I 
much  despair  that  civilization  and  Christianity  have  not  yet  pro- 
d u ced  better  results.  Through  legislative  enactment*  practically 
no  substantial  improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the  poor  has  been 
or  can  be  accomplished.  I  can  see  no  way  for  permanent  better¬ 
ment  except  by  an  absolute  reorganization  of  the  social  status  of 
modern  society.  For  many  years  it  has  been  my  conviction  that 
no  religion  is  worth  anything  that  can  not  transform  society  and 
raise  it  to  a  higher  and  better  level  and  make  men  happy  here  on 
earth.  In  this  sense  I  understand  the  Scriptures,  and  in  that 
sense  I  understand  my  Christ.  And  therefore  I  feel  myself  in¬ 
wardly  related  to  those  people  Who  are  charged  with  aiming  at 
a  Utopia ;  1  am  their  associate  and  one  with  them  in  spirit  May 
the  time  come  when  money  shall  not  be  the  measure  of  all  things 
and  of  all  values,  but  the  life  and  happiness  of  man  shall  become 
tho  chief  thing.  What  wo  need  is  a  Christian  state,  with  the 
spirit  of  Christ  controlling  all  things. 

Let  it  not  be  regarded  as  astonishing  that  n  man  who  confesses 
tho  Lord  Jesus  Christ  acknowledges  his  agreement  with  the  ideas 
of  Social  Democracy,  with  the  poor  working  people  of  the  land. 
For  Christ  Himself  was  of  the  lowly.  He  was  crucified  because 
He  was  a  Socialist ;  twelve  members  of  the  proletariat  were  His 
apostles.  People  are  mistaken  when  they  think  a  man  ceases  to 
be  a  Christian  when  he  joins  the  proletariat.  Paul  did  the  same 
tning.  ...  It  is  impossible  that  the  present  condition  of  affairs 
should  continue  among  the  working  people,  and  this  change  must 
be  effected  along  the  lines  pointed  out  by  Social  Democracy. 
The  current  claim  that  the  Christian  religion  has  no  part  or  claim 
on  Christianity  is  a  great  mistake.  The  aims  of  that  party  can 
be  best  realized  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ. 
It  was  a  part  of  the  accepted  social  order  of  the  day  that  the  poor 
should  be  oppressed,  and  it  is  against  this  order  that  He  fights. 

These  sentiments  have  awakened  the  greatest  of  interest  in 
Germany,  on  account  of  the  prominent  position  of  the  new  con- 
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vert.  But  they  are  also  recognized  to  be  symptomatic.  Both 
Catholics  and  Protestants  have  long  since  recognized  that  there 
is,  in  the  aims  of  the  Social  Democrats,  an  element  of  truth  in 
full  accord  with  the  ideals  of  Christianity.  For  this  reason,  the 
lato  Catholic  bishop  of  Mayence,  the  famous  Dr.  Kcttelcr,  was 
untiring  in  his  efforts  to  combat  the  new  gospel  by  appropriating 
some  of  its  leading  ideas  in  the  interests  of  this  church,  and  Dr. 
Stacker,  the  famous  court  preacher  of  Berlin,  organized  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Social  party.  In  general,  however,  the  religious  j->urnal* 
see  in  Blnmhardt's  position  an  extreme  radicalism  not  justified 
by  Biblical  teachings. — Translation  made  j.'r  Tut  Luizaxy 
Direst,  ____ 

FEDERATION  OF  AMERICAN  CHURCHES. 

HAT  it  is  hoped  may  prove  one  of  the  important  religions 
movements  of  the  coming  century  was  inaugurated  in 
New  York  early  this  month  by  representatives  from  over  sixty 
church  organizations,  acting  as  delegates  to  the  " Conference  in 
the  Interests  of  Federative  Action  among  Churches  ami  Christian 
Workers  Throughout  tho  United  State'.”  From  J he  Out/.oi 
(February  io)  wo  quoto  tho  following  account  of  the  meetings : 

"Tho  first  session  was  mainly  devoted  to  a  general  discussion 
of  tho  need  and  opportunity  of  federation  among  churches  and 
Christian  workers  throughout  tho  country.  Representatives  of 
federative  work  from  various  parts  of  tho  country  participated  in 
this  discussion.  With  largo  agreements  there  was  still  some  d  f- 
fercnco  of  opinion  us  to  tho  extent  to  which  interdenominational 
cooperation  could  go.  After  tho  Conference  had  dined  together 
at  tho  Aldino  Club,  tho  evening  session  was  devoted  to  addresses. 
No  more  convincing  argument  could  l»o  presented  for  federation 
that  President  Hyde’s  account  of 'Ten  Years  of  Federation  in 
Maine.'  On  tho  morning  of  tho  second  day  tho  contemplated 
movement  was  decisively  initiated  by  tho  unanimous  adoption 
of  tho  report  presented  by  a  committee.  This  declares  that  *  tho 
timo  has  como  for  tho  institution  of  n  national  conference  for 
Federation  among  Churchcsaml  Christian  Workers  in  tho  United 
States,'  and  recommends  tho  creation  of  an  executive  committee 
of  nino  ministers  and  nine  laymen.  Sonic  of  tho  functions  of 
this  committee  are :  ( i)  To  facilitate  and  foster  intercommunica¬ 
tion  between  local  federations, ami  diffuse  information  regarding 
tho  work.  (j>  To  give  counsel  and  assistance  in  tho  interests  of 
comity  and  cooperation,  und  to  promote  the  formation  of  local 
mid  state  federations.  (j)  To  arrange  fora  similar  conference 
next  year,  und  to  report  to  it  a  plan  for  n  basis  of  membership  in 
tho  conference.  Finally,  n  committee  was  appointed  to  select  tne 
executive  committee  and  call  it  together.  The  contemplated 
federation,  liko  that  already  formed  in  Great  Britain,  does  not 
undertnlco  to  l>o  n  federation  of  all  Christian  churches,  hut  only  of 
those  Protestant  churches  which  are  denominated  'evangelical.' 
Such  a  limitation,  however  regrettable,  is  in  existing  conditions 
the  tint  qua  non  of  any  federation  at  all." 

Tht  Independent  (February  S)  says  of  tho  conference: 

"President  Hydo  in  his  address  urged  that  the  samo  common 
sense  and  tact,  energy  nnd  enterprise  that  are  used  in  tho  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  business  trust  bo  applied  to  reconstruct  missionary 
competition  and  promote  church  ptoperation.  and  held  that  this 
would  strengthen  hundreds  of  feeble  churches,  encourage  thou¬ 
sands  of  disheartened  ministers,  and  secure  a  greatly  increased 
efficiency  with  a  decreased  expenditure.  ...  It  is  sincerely  to 
he  hoped  that  the  plan  will  be  carried  through.  At  no  time  in 
the  past  has  there  been  such  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  such 
federative  action  and  on  tho  whole  so  general  a  willingness  to 
enter  into  it." 

Thu  New  York  Evening  Post  (February  2),  under  tho  caption 
"A  Religious  Trust.”  after  referring  to  Dr.  Schurman's  recent 
words  about  the  need  of  a  singlo  form  of  Protestant  Christian 
missions  in  the  Philippines,  says: 

"  President  Schurman  has  already  uttered  a  warning  on  this 
point,  and  lias  called  attention  very  plainly  to  the  evil  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  policy  which,  by  permitting  unlimited  competition 
nnd  duplication,  should  not  only  mislead  but  alienate  the  minds 
of  people  who  know  nothing  of  our  theological  or  ecclesiastical 


distinctions.  In  other  words,  what  is  needed  here  is  combina¬ 
tion,  cot  competition.  What  is  demanded  is,  in  tho  best  sense,  a 
religious  trust— not  a  multitude  of  rival  concerns. 

"  We  arc  glad  to  see  signs  that  the  truth  of  this  has  begun  to 
appeal  to  the  authorities  of  the  churches,  and  that  the  possibility 
of  cooperation  in  missionary  work,  particularly  in  our  newest 
possessions.  is  being  seriously  considered . 

"The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association — the  greatest  of  our 
religious  organizations  outside  of  formal  church  lines — might,  if 
it  could  but  break  away  from  the  narrow  theological  lines  which 
so  generally  confine  it,  contribute  powerfully  in  this  direction. 
Moody’s  Northhcld  conferences  have  unquestionably  worked  to 
the  same  end.  It  is  humiliating  to  think  that  the  opjxisition  to 
such  businos-like  union  comes  mainly  not  from  the  smaller  de¬ 
nominations.  hut  from  one  or  two  of  the  largest  and  most  power¬ 
ful  one  s  ;  yet  even  here  there  are  not  wanting  some  encouraging 
signs  of  a  better  day.  Doubtless  we  must  still  expect  much 
stubljoru  adherence  to  the  old  ways,  and  much  stirring  up  of  the 
faithful  in  the  interest  of  sectarian  prestige ;  yet  we  can  but 
think  that  the  larger  interests  of  religion  are,  on  tho  whole, 
steadily  making  their  way." 

Are  Wo  In  tho  Twontieth  Century  or  the  Sixti¬ 
eth?  A  Religious  View.— The  discussion  concerning  the 
century’s  end  will  not  down  in  the  religious  press  any  more  than 
in  profane  journals.  The  Rev.  W.  1*.  McNary,  D.D.,  writing  in 
The  Midland  (United  Presb.,  Chicago,  January  16),  proposes  to 
show  not  only  that  "the  l'o|*o  is  fallible  ns  well  us  some  other 
people."  in  supposedly  announcing  tho  present  year  us  the  first 
of  tho  new  century  (as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Popo  distinctly  recog¬ 
nized  that  tho  nineteenth  century  has  not  yet  ended.— Editor 
of  Tiir.  LliraARV  Diorvr],  but  also  that  on  January  1,  1901,  we 
shall  bo  at  tho  commencement  of  tho  sixtieth  century.  IIo  dates 
his  article  "Dawn.  Monday.  January  10,  5901 ;  }.,  [century]  a.m.  ; 
19  [century]  a.i>..”  and  says: 

"Waiving  the  question  of  the  supposed  error  of  four  years  in 
tho  date  of  the  Christian  era.  and  all  similar  questions,  let  us 
suppo>o  that  Adain  was  created  at  or  just  after  midnight  of  Janu¬ 
ary  t  and  that  Christ  was  born  just  four  thousund  years  later. 
Let  us  suppose  that  Adam  wrote  up  his  diary  sonio  timo  during 
the  first  day  and  that  lie  and  sonic  of  his  descendants  have  kejit 
it  up  until  the  present  linn-  The  following  tablo  will  show  how 
that  diary  would  have  been  dated  : 
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RELIGIOUS  NOTES. 

A  COMrt.rrr  copy  of  tbe  famous  Bible  Commentary  of  Nicholnutde  Lyra, 
in  fire  volume*,  printed  originally  in  koine  by  Don  Pietro  Massimo  in 
i«7«-r».  recently  discovered  by  the  antiquarian  Leo  Olschcl  of  Floreoce, 
io  a  private  collection  of  books  in  Venice.  Copie*  of  this  work,  which  arc 
exceedingly  rare,  have  been  sold  for  a*  high  n*  y>,oio  lire  It  also 

mark*  an  era  in  Bible  illustration*.  il*  abundance  of  picture*  being  evi¬ 
dently  the  work  of  a  master,  probably  Mantegna,  at  the  dote  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century. 

THF  two  largest  Presbyterian  churche*  in  New  York— the  Fifth  Avenue 
and  the  Bmk  Church— greeted  new  pastor*  in  January.  They  are.  respec¬ 
tively.  the  Rev.  I>r.  Purves  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Babcock,  and  tho  said  to  re¬ 
semble  the-.r  predecessor*  neither  in  manner  nor  method,  they  are  appar¬ 
ently  to  revive  the  memories  of  old  Presbyterianism  in  m  clo*e  adherence 
to  conservative  evangelical  doctrine.  The  religion*  writer  of  the  New 
York  Smn  |  whom  Dr.  Fulton,  editor  of  The  Church  Standard,  has  lately 
termed  a  “Jesuit  in  disguise  "»  «m  that  the  two  new  pa*tor*are  "prudent 
in  not  attempting  to  reconcile  the  old  faith  with  the  new  skepticism,"  for 
the  two  are  natural  and  irreconcilable  enemies  according  to  his  view. 
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FOREIGN  TOPICS. 


AMERICAN  SENTIMENT  ON  THE  SOUTH 
AFRICAN  WAR. 


A  FEW  weeks  ago  the  opinion  prevailed  in  nearly  every 
prominent  British  paper  that  the  sympathies  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  were,  on  the  whole,  with  Great  Britain  in  her  stran¬ 
gle  with  the  Boers.  That  opinion  has  been  losing  ground,  and 
the  admission  is  now  found  in  Conservative  as  well  as  Liberal 


paper*  that  Ameri¬ 


can  public  opinion  is 
on  the  whole  in  favor 


o(  the  Boer  cause. 
The  London  Satur¬ 
day  Review  says  : 

■'  We  fear  that  no 
accurate  present¬ 
ment  of  the  real 
sentiment  in  tho 
United  States  re¬ 
garding  tho  war  in 
S.>uth  Africa  reaches 
this  country.  It  is 
true  that  many  of 
tho  leading  news¬ 
papers  take  the  pro- 
English  view,  but, 
taking  journals  all 
over  the  country  and 
not  only  in  New 
York,  there  is  no 
doubt  at  all  that  the 
Tlir.  mct<  nn  ok  mi;  balance  is  heavily 

-  hrttt  tttem.  lUr/M.  against  us.  So  it  is 
with  public  opinion, 
the  proportion  o’’  anti-British  sentiment  is  by  fur  tho  greater. 
Tin*  quotations  which  reach  our  iicwsjmper  readers  by  no  means 
afford  a  correct  idea  of  American  opinion.  Briefly  the  condition 
of  public  feeling  as  expressed  in  newspapers  may  be  summed  up 
thus.  Tho  Administration  organs  and  the  financial  organs  are 
still  strongly  with  us.  but  tho  latter  are  beginning  to  waver  be¬ 
cause  the  war  is  beginning  to  injure  trade.  It  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  how  completely  tho  Administration  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
great  financiers  and  trust  companies  * 


Tho  sumo  paper  warns  English  statesmen  that  if  thcy"handle 
tho  'alliance'  carelessly"  they  "may  render  assistance  where 


A  similarity  between  the  present  warand  our  war  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  is  referred  to  by  a  writer  in  The  St.  James' i  Gazelle  as 
follows : 

"The  American  war  was  produced  by  an  attempt  to  interfere 
with  the  internal  ariairs  of  certain  British  colonics  in  regard  to 
their  right  of  taxation.  Noonc  who  reads  the  history  of  the  time 
can  doubt  that  there  was  a  strong  case  for  tho  Home  Govern¬ 
ment.  and  public  opinion  in  England  supported  tho  interference 
as  strongly  as  it  has  supported  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  present 
instance.  .  .  .  The  argument  for  the  fatal  tax  on  tea  was  pre¬ 
cisely  that  used  in  the  present  war— the  desire  to  assert  British 
supremacy.  From  a  financial  point  of  view  it  was  worthless; 
but  *  suzerainty  *  was  thought  to  be  at  stake.  The  spirit  in  which 
the  nation  entered  into  the  war  was  very  much  the  same  ns  that 
shown  at  present.  The  ’ Yankees'  then  were  spoken  of  very 
much  as  the  '  Boers  *  are  spoken  of  now.  and  there  was  tho  same 
persistent  effort  to  represent  them  as  savages  outside  the  pale  ot 
civilization. 

"The  analogy  is  made  even  closer  by  the  new  argument  that 
this  is  not  a  war  against  a  foreign  Mate,  but  against  a  depend¬ 
ency  in  rebellion.  If  the  Transvaal  war  is  to  bo  called  the  *  Boer 
revolt.'  then  it  becomes  much  more  like  the*  American  revolt '  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Tho  Cane  Colony  is  still  fortunately 
loyal,  we  must  not  f«.rget  that  many  of  tho  American  colonics 
were  loyal  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  war,  and  were  only 
driven  into  disloyally  by  the  recklessness  of ‘patriot*’  at  home 
and  tho  unwisdom  of  English  generals . 

"The  granting  of  the  franchise  to  newcomers  is.  in  ul!  states, 
a  matter  of  internal  administration,  and  our  claim  to  dictutc  to 
the  Transvaal  on  this  joint  is  not  by  any  means  so  very  dissimi¬ 
lar  from  our  claim  to  tax  the  Americans  in  order  to  support  the 
imperial  troops  Then,  as  now.  there  were  faults  on  IniiIi  sides  : 
but  now.  as  then,  the  dangerous  feature  of  the  situation  was  the 
arrogant  and  intolerant  spirit  of  public  opinion  at  home." 

There  is  hope,  however,  in  tho  lircast  of  some  English  editors 
that  we  may  draw  nearer  to  Great  Britain  on  further  considera¬ 
tion.  Tho  Newcastle  Chronicle  says: 

.  “  By  and  by.  when  both  nations  come  to  see.  as  they  probably 
will,  that  they  an*  inspired  by  much  tho  same  ideas,  are  seeking 
much  the  same  objects,  and  arc  pursuing  much  the  same  methods, 
they  will  come  to  a  better  appreciation  of  each  other's  motives 
and  purposes.  It  is  not  «n  alliance  that  is  needed— an  alliance 
would  lie  desirable  for  neither  of  us  it  is  simply  a  cordial  and 
sympathetic  relationship.  Such  a  relationship  would  save  the 
still  barbarous  regions  of  the  glolw  for  freedom  and  commerce— 
from  the  fate  of  Madagascar  in  the  hands  of  France  and  the  fate 
of  the  Chinese  provinces  in  the  hands  of  Russia." 

The  anti-British  feeling  here  is  attributed  chiefly  to  "Irish 


they  least  wish  to."  that  is,  to  Bryan  and  the  Democrats. 
The  Spectator  is  in  hopes  that  the  Boers  themselves  may 
destroy  tho  favorable  impression  held  of  them  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Referring  to  the  distrust  with  winch  the  Boer  authori¬ 
ties  regard  our  Administration,  ns  r*;»»rtcd  by  an  American 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  The  Spec  tator  says  . 


"The  American  correspondent's  general  impression  is 
that  'the  frier  dislikes  an  American.’  That  is.  wo  believe, 
true,  and  to  this  fact  is  duo  the  studied  rudeness  with 
which  America  has  been  treated  by  the  friers.  People 
here  and  in  the  United  States  wonder  at  this,  and  ask  how 
it  is  that  clever  politicians  like  the  fr<ers  can  be  so  infatu¬ 
ated  as  to  risk  annoying  so  mighty  a  state.  They  forget 
the  very  practical  nature  of  the  Boer.  The  Boers  argue, 
and  argue  very  rightly:  'The  Americans  can  not  possibly 
injure  us,  for  they  can  not  get  at  11*  with  their  ships,  and 
they  certainly  will  not  send  troops,  whatever  we  do;  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  perfectly  safe  for  us  to  show  our  feelings.  NVe 
lose  nothing  by  being  absolutely  frank.  Besides,  we  do 
not  want  to  encourage  Americans  to  come  and  settle  here, 
for  they  do  not  understand  our  wavs,  and  are  as  trouble¬ 
some  as  the  English.'  The  Boers,  in  fact,  know  their  own  minds 
exactly,  and  are  not  awed  by  such  conventional  notions  a>  'small 
states  must  not  be  rude  to  great  state*.  ’  They  only  ask  whether 
the  great  state  could  hurt  them  ~ 


THE  TVGELA  PROW  EM. 

THE  Hex  :  "Coitlf  OBt '  " 

The  O oh  Tortoise:  'Come  on!” 

—  Writ  min  iter  Gazette. 

malcontents."  and  "Dutch  and  German  Creoles ’—the  latter  term 
referring  to  the  descendants  of  Germans  and  Dutch. 

Ia  the  Toronto  Weekly  Sun,  Goldwin  Smith,  who  is  oppose  ! 
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to  the  war,  expresses  delight  over  the  waning  of  the  "alliance" 
sentiment.  He  says: 

"British  reverses  seem  to  have  cooled  the  friendship  of  Presi¬ 
dent  McKinley  and  thrown  him  back  into  an  attitude  of  rigorous 
neutrality.  For  this  let  us  be  thankful.  Great  Bntain  is  well 
able  to  do  her  sinister  work  alone.  Entanglement  with  Mr. 
McKinley  and  his  game  could  only  add  to  the  darkness  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  which,  unless  the  sympathies  of  the  whole  world  are  at  fault, 
is  dark  enough  already." 

The  Toronto  1 1 'or  A/  argues  that  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  is  involved  on  the  British  side  because  British  reverses  de¬ 
preciate  our  stock  values  ;  and  where  would  the  American  fanner 
l*c  if  he  did  not  have  the  British  markets?  The  Toronto  Evening 
7  e /eg  ram  thinks  that  l' it  landers  who  obtain  wealth  from’Cana- 
dian  mines  are  very  ungrateful  if  they  side  with  Britain’s  ene¬ 
mies.  It  says: 

"  Public  opinion  ought  not  to  Ik*  hostile  to  Great  Britain  in  a 
State  benefited  as  largely  as  the  State  of  Washington  has  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  liberality  of  the  laws  which  have  made  so  many  of 
its  citizens  rich  with  the  wealth  of  British  Columbia’s  gold¬ 
mines.  Senator  Turner  was  practically  snatched  from  the  jaw* 
of  the  poor-house  by  the  wealth  of  a  mine  in  Cunudian  territory 
llo  of  all  men  ought  to  have  been  ashamed  to  rise  in  the  Unite*! 
States  Scnuto  ami  proclaim  his  sympathy  with  the  B*s-rs  and  his 
h"|K*s  for  the  defeat  of  the  nation  whose  flag  sheltered  his  suc¬ 
cessful  pursuit  of  wealth." 

.Many  British  ami  Canadian  papers  appeal  tousou  the  score  of 
Anglo-Saxon  civilization,  which  they  regard  us  superior  beyond 
comparison.  "  Happily  one  old  friend.  *  manifest  destiny.’  seems 
to  Ik*  on  tlie  xidcof  better  relation*."  remarks  the  Toronto  (i/<‘be, 
and  the  Montreal  Pally  ll'i/nen  says 

“Orators  knowing  the  sentiment*  ami  prejudice*  instilled  into 
their  hearers  in  youth  by  the  schoobbooks.  draw  an  inspiring 
analogy  lietween  the  American  colonists  fighting  for  freedom 
against  British  tyranny  ami  the  simple,  heroic  farnur%..f  South 
Africa  now  urrayed  in  the  same  cause  against  the  same  old 
tyrant.  With  itnpnssioned  eloquence  thcyuppval  to  the  instinct* 

of  American  free¬ 
men  to  repudiate  an 
z\dmini*tration  and 
a  party  which,  as 
they  allege,  has 
taken  sides  with  the 
oppressor  against  a 
|»eople  fighting  for 
freedom.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  for  the  Re¬ 
publicans.  the  policy 
to  which  they  ore 
committed  in  the 
Philippines  and  the 
feeling  of  obligation 
which  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  seems  to  en¬ 
tertain  for  Great 
Britain  on  account 
of  her  attitude  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  with 
S|>ain.  give  point 
and  emphasis  to 
the  si.w  clows*.  these  attacks.  .  .  . 

Kobfmts:  “Let’s  bash  in  his  hat!"  The  fate  of  Anglo- 

KITCIIE.VF.H :  "Hut  suppose  be  hssa  brick  in  Saxon  progress 

it  .*"  —//nmorisfiuie  Hlaitrr,  I'umua.  seems  to  hang  in  the 

balances.  Should 

the  United  States  once  more  in  the  day  of  Great  Britain's  ex¬ 
tremity  assail  her  from  behind,  all  the  races  of  earth  would  re¬ 
joice.  but  the  shadow  would  go  back  on  the  world’s  dial  many 
degrees. " 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe  the  opinion  is  frequently  expressed 
that  many  Americans  have  no  wish  to  see  their  country  follow 


closely  in  the  footsteps  of  England.  The  Paris  Journal  del 
D/tafs  says: 

“We  have  no  means  for  ascertaining  what  is  passing  through 
President  McKinley’s  head.  .  .  .  But.  not  to  speak  of  the  Irish. 
Germans,  and  other  strangers  who  have  gone  to  the  great  re¬ 
public  to  become  Americans,  yet  do  not  intend  to  become  bottle- 
holders  of  aggressive  England,  it  is  sufficient  to  remember  that 


i  hi:  Lxti-r  rov. 

—  1’i/fn !/*>*"#/,  Amsterdam. 


the  Americans  have  not  forgotten  their  own  struggle  for  indo- 
pendence.  This  will  convince  them  that  they  ought  not  to  do 
anything  likely  to  prevent  the  independence  of  the  Transvaal.' 

The  Berlin  Tag  eh /at/  points  out  that  the  Americans  arc  not 
greatly  impressed  with  the  military  efficiency  of  the  ally  who  was 
to  join  them  in  conquering  the  world,  as  the  comments  of  The 
.Army  and  .Vary  Journal  show.  The  Vouiuhe  /fitung  thinks 
thut  the  newspaper*  in  England  are  inclined  to  underrate  the 
power  of  the  non-English  element  in  the  United  State*,  unci  to 
overrate  the  influence  of  tho  journals  manipulated  for  the  benefit 
of  the  great  capitalists.  The  Ko/niuhr  /.eitung  remark*  that 
even  the  attempt*  to  obtain  tho  good  will  of  America  by  inciting 
her  against  Germany  mo  failing  now.  n*  is  shown  by  the  recep¬ 
tion  given  a  recent  article  in  The  Spectator  in  which  America  is 
advised  to  increase  her  navy,  ns  Germany  will  sooner  or  later 
attempt  to  establish  herself  in  South  America,  where  already 
largo  German  settlements  flirt  with  tho  mother  country.  The 
Amsterdam  //ande/tb/ad  says: 

'*  Numerous  pro- Boer  meetings  show  that  the  people  are  not  in 
sympathy  with  their  administration  in  tho  matter.  Tho  people 
endeavor  to  impress  the  Government  with  the  fact  that  they  do 
n<*t.  a*  Mr.  ChamlK-rlain  think*,  give  their  moral  support  to  his 
policy.  Even  tho  unfairness  of  tho  great  journals  can  not  pre¬ 
vent  this." 

Tbe  same  paper  publishes  a  letter  from  u  Mr.  George  Wilson, 
of  Lexington,  Kv..  to  the  effect  that  only  a  few  rich  persons  in  the 
East  side  with  England  ;  but  that  these,  owning  newspapers,  can 
make  themselves  heard  unduly.  He  explains  further  that  the 
English  and  their  descendants  are  not  in  tho  majority,  and  he 
doubts  that  more  English  is  spoken  throughout  the  country  than 
German  and  French.  Not  without  interest  is  a  theory  set  forth 
at  length  in  the  SI.  Petersburger  / eitung .  which  wc  summarize 
as  follows ; 

The  United  States  did  not  show  as  much  firmness  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  alleged  contraband  as  did  Germany  :  but  there  is  no  longer 
such  warm  friendship  for  England  in  the  Administration  ut 
Washington.  The  zXmerican  Government  is  not  sentimental. 
Sentiment  is.  however,  cleverly  used  to  stir  the  masses.  Thus 
in  the  Secessionist  War.  the  negro  question  was  made  the  out¬ 
ward  cause  of  hostilities,  and  in  the  war  against  Spain  the  "lib- 
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c ration  "  of  Cuba  formed  a  good  rallying  cry.  If  the  Americans 
thought  it  would  pay.  the  Government  would  be  for  the  Boers 
at  once.  And  that  may  happen  ’  The  Americans  at  first  sided 
with  the  English;  but  now  the  Boers  have  shown  their  strength, 
and  the  Americans  follow  the  lead  of  their  mules.  In  Washing¬ 
ton  and  in  Pretoria  strange  things  arc  going  on.  President 
McKinley  says  he  is  altogether  innocent  of  them.  Of  course  he 
is  ;  he  will  not  spoil  matters  by  undue  haste.  Webster  Davis  is 
entirely  "unofficial”  in  Pretoria,  and  Montagu  White  has  no  offi¬ 
cial  standing  in  Washington.  Wait  and  sec  •  Tho  cat  is  a  cat, 
but  what  we  innocently  thought  a  shc-cat  can  be  conveniently 
discovered  to  be  a  tom-cat  when  the  time  comes.  If  the  B*«ers 
lose,  all  America  will  talk  of  their  wickedness  and  their  harba;:- 
ties,  and  of  the  chivalry  of  Buffer  and  his  men.  If  the  Boers  win. 
the  boot  fits  on  tho  other  leg.  But  the  I'nitcd  States  will  not  bo 
friends  with  a  beaten  state,  that  is  certain  The  news  from  tho 
scat  of  war  around  Ladysmith  will  probably  decide  the  matter. 
—  Translations  made  for  Tiir  Li  i »  k ary  L'i-.i  sr. 


THE  •*  PALACE  REVOLUTION”  IN  CHINA. 

NOTHKR  "palace  revolution  “  has  taken  place  in  China. 
Emperor  Kwang-Su  has  appointed  Prince  Tuan,  a  ninc- 
ycar-old  child,  as  his  successor.  Whether  Kwang-Su  has  acted 
of  his  own  free  will  or  under  compulsion,  it  is  not  easy  to  deter¬ 
mine.  It  is  even  surmised  that  the  Emperor  is  no  longer  living, 
a  rumor  which  has  often  before  been  set  on  foot.  Emperor 
Kwang-Su  is  supposed  to  have  olfended  many  jieople  by  his  de¬ 
sire  to  introduce  Western  reforms,  after  tho  manner  of  Peter  tho 
Great  or  Joseph  II.  of  Austria.  This,  however,  seems  certain, 
that  tho  Empress-Dowager  is  more  firmly  established  than  ever, 
nnd  that  Li  Hung-Chung  is  again  in  power.  This  reduces  Great 
Britain’s  influence,  and  increases  that  "f  Russia.  The  Paris 
Journal  des  Dibat  i  says; 

"  The  Emperor  favored  the  English,  tho  Empress-Downger  the 
Russian,  or.  to  bo  more  correct.  Franco- Russian  parties.  Honcc 
the  English  were  tempted  somewhat  toexoggerate  the  Emperor’s 
efforts  in  tho  direction  of  Western  civilisation.  .  .  .  As  f*-r  our¬ 
selves.  wo  frankly  confess  that  wc  would  like  nothing  better  than 
that  tho  Chinese  should  cut  their  pigtails  and  dress  themselves 
in  European  fashion.  But.  after  all.  it  is  our  own  interests  we 
have  to  attend  to.  and  if  these  are  (letter  served  by  tin-  old  |«»!iti- 
cal  school  which  leaves  the  Celestial  Ills trcs»c sand  (lowing  gown, 
we  do  not  complain.” 

Tln  re  is.  however,  n  third  candidate  for  the  position  of  tutor  to 
the  Chinese,  and  he  seems  likely  to  l«  accepted  m  the  end.  This 
is  Japan.  We  condense  tho  following  front  an  article  in  tho 
Berlin  Xa/lona/  Zeitung ; 

A I  tho  the  Japanese  do  not  seem  to  use  their  advantage-ms 
position  to  the  best  effect,  their  influence  in  China  is  growing, 
and  their  leading  papers,  especially  the  A7<  hi  and  the  fiji  never 
tire  in  their  efforts  to  awaken  Japan  to  the  realization  of  its  ad¬ 
vantages.  The  chief  difficulty  is  to  be  sought  in  the  fact  that 
Japan  since  her  victory  has  lweonic  more  jingoistic  and  le»s  en¬ 
terprising.  Yet  the  position  of  the  Japanese  in  China  is  rapidly 
improving.  Tho  Chincso  have  many  sympathies  for  the  Japa¬ 
nese,  while  they  have  nothing  hut  sovereign  contempt  f>-r  the 
Eur«>iK.'an  and  his  ways.  The  Japanese  do  not  hurt  the  feel¬ 
ings  ..f  tho  Chinese.  They  do  not  interfere  with  their  customs, 
and  do  not  offend  by  introducing  missionaries.  The  people  of 
the  far  East  are  no  fools.  They  know  well  enough  that  the 
stranger  from  the  West  hides  in  his  phrases  about  the  blessings 
of  his  morals,  culture,  and  civilization  nothing  but  the  most 
Sober  selfishness,  and  that  no  one  except  the  missionaries  would 
go  to  tho  far  East  if  he  did  not  intend  and  hope  to  profit  materi¬ 
ally.  Tho  missionaries,  of  course,  are  rejected  for  different  rea¬ 
sons.  The  often-mentioned  and  often-denied  alliance  between 
Japan  and  China  may  therefore  become  a  fact  when  both  coun¬ 
tries  fully  realize  what  dangerous  enemies  threaten  them  The 
Europeans  can  learn  much  from  the  Orientals;  but.  so  far.  only 
Russia  is  anxious  to  learn,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  Russia 
and  Japan  may  settle  their  differences  peaceably. 

The  Os /-A  siat is  the  Lloyd  reports  that  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 


ment  is  gathering  funds  far  in  excess  of  needed  expenditure. 
The  rumor  that  China  means  to  do  something  for  her  defense  ii, 
therefore,  likely  to  have  some  truth  in  it.  The  Westminster 
Gazette  relates  that  Japanese  will  be  permitted  to  train  the 
Chinese  troops.  At  any  rate,  no  serious  opposition  to  their  influ¬ 
ence  is  expected  just  now  by  the  Japanese.  Some  highly  edu¬ 
cated  Japanese,  we  happen  to  know,  left  for  South  China  lute  in 
January,  and  much  Japanese  money  is  invested  in  joint  ventures 
with  the  Chinese.  How  this  will  influence  Russia's  attitude  is  a 
matter  of  s|H-culation.  Many  Japanese  think  that  sooner  or  later 
Japan  and  Russia  must  cor.  e  to  blows.  We  quote  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish  section  of  tho  Yorodsu  Ch  ho  (Tokyo.  Japan)  • 

“It  can  not  l>o  denied  that  a  great  majority  of  the  Japanese 
people  are  not  friendly  disposed  toward  Russia.  More  than 
thirty  years  ago,  this  country  uus  obliged  to  concede  to  Russia's 
claim  to  the  Saghalicn.  Russia  thereby  sowed  in  the  Japanese 
mind  the  first  seed  of  antipathy  against  herself  It  has  grown 
steadily,  in  proportion  with  the  development  of  Japanese  inter¬ 
est*  in  Korea,  where  they  inevitably  have  come  to  collide  with 
those  of  Russia.  Then  Russia  iutervened  against  this  country 
at  the  close  of  the  Japan-China  War.  All  these  events  have  fos¬ 
tered  Japanese  antipathy  against  the  great  Northern  power  to  an 
Almost  bursting  jsiint.  On  tlio  other  hand.  Russia  views  this 
country  a*  a  chu  f  obstacle  to  her  expansion  in  these  parts  of  tho 
world,  and  everything  indicates  to  her  harboring  an  intention  to 
crush  us  before  wo  are  too  strong  to  allow  that . 

"After  all.  then,  those  rumors  c*f  war  urc  nothing  greater  or 
less  than  rumors.  But  ns  wc  have  said  lN-fore,  the  Japanese  nnd 
the  Russians  look  upon  each  other  as  their  inveterate  foes,  und  a 
war  will  break  out  between  them  sooner  or  Inter  If  thus  a 
Rutso-Jaiiaii  war  must  come  nt  nil  events,  it  seems  to  us  thut 
The  Daily  Mail  is  quite  right  when  it  says  Japan  knows  that 
her  time  for  striking  is  now— in  the  forthcoming  spring,  that  it 
to  -av.  She  must  assail  Russia  before  the  completion  of  tho 
Trans-Siberian  Railway,  and  while  the  hands  of  France  are  tied 
by  the  Bans  Exhibition.  If  Japan  takes  her  opportunity,  war 
is  likely  to  have  but  one  result.  Russia  was  never  more  heavily 
handicapped,  and  Jajiun  will  never  be  bettor  equipped. '  “ 

The  Calcutta  Friend  of  India,  which  hopes  that  while  Eng¬ 
land  i* engaged  elsewhere  tlio  I'nited  States  may  assist  Japan, 
►ays: 

"Wc  do  not  giudgc  the  Americans  their  new  possessions,  !»©. 
cause  there  is  a  general  harmony  of  ideal*  between  them  nnd  us; 
but  wc  do  resent  the  advance  of  Russia  into  territories  liorJcring 
upin  our  own.  «»r  into  region*  where  our  influence  was  Ix-ginnlng 
to  be  felt,  because  it  means  the  aggrandizement  of  a  jxiwcr  which 
wc  do  not  understand,  and  the  extension  of  ideals  which  nre  re- 
jNignnnt  ton*  The  struggle  between  England  and-  Russia  in  it* 
ultimate  form  is  the  struggle  between  despotism  and  liberty,  and 
when  the  crash  finally  comes,  there  van  lie  little  doubt  tliat  wo 
shall  see  the  progressive  and  enterprising  islanders  of  Japan 
fighting  by  the  side  of  the  islundcrs  of  Great  Britain.” 

On  the  whole,  the  English  pujicrs  of  the  far  East  fear  that 
Great  Britain  can  not  use  her  powers  to  the  best  advantage  whilo 
she  i*  engaged  in  the  Transvaal  struggle.  Oif  Asien.  a  paper 
published  by  the  Japanese  in  Berlin  and  supposed  to  lie  officially 
influenced  from  Tokyo,  advocate*  an  anti-Russian  alliance  be¬ 
tween  Japan  and  Germany,  the  latter  being  described  ns  tho 
coming  naval  power.  The  Vos  use  he  Zeitung  has  no  objection 
to  the  most  cordial  relation*  with  the  ”  Prussia  of  tho  far  East." 
l*it  d<>c*  not  think  it  necessary  that  Germany  should  threaten 
any  country,  certainly  not  Russia.  —  Translations  mails  for  The 
Lmmv  Digest. 

Some  Fulfilled  Predictions.— It  is  pointed  out  by  Mr. 

R.  E.  C.  I-ong  in  the  London  Westminster  Gazette  that  M. 
Bl<sh.  in  his  work  on  future  wars,  which  is  said  to  have  influ¬ 
enced  the  Czar  when  he  decided  to  call  together  The  Hague  con¬ 
gress.  predicted  what  would  happen  if  two  white  races  opposed 
each  other.  Mr.  Long  reproduce*  that  part  of  the  prediction 
which  relates  particularly  to  tactics  and  strategy.  Mr.  Bloch'a 
predictions  were: 

"That  the  war  of  the  future  would  be  a  war  of  sieges  and  en¬ 
trenched  positions. 

"That  to  carry  out  frontal  attacks  would  lie  impossible  without 
immense  losses'  and  great  superiority  in  numbers,  and  that  it 
would,  therefore,  seldom  In:  resorted  to. 
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"That  with  equality  in  numbers  modern  wars  would  Ia't  longer  for  proof  that  our  action  in  seizing  the  /SundtsratA,  which  wa* 
than  past  wars.  not  an  ordinary  tramp  but  a  liner  subsidized  by  the  Germ..:: 

"That  decisive  victories  would  I<c  rare,  the  Iwatcn  side  imme-  Government.  had  been  perfectly  regular.  It  would  be  better  for 
diatcly  taking  up  fresh  positions  to  the  rear  which  would  be  pre-  the  relations  between  this  country  and  Germany  if  we  could  put 
pared  in  advance.  ourselves  in  the  right.  ...  It  has  already  supplied  an  argument 

"That  artillery  would  be  put  out  of  action  by  sharpshooting  to  the  big-ffcct  ’  parly  in  Germany,  the  effects  of  which  it  can 
riflemen  who  would  kill  off  horses  and  men.  not  undo.  It  can.  however,  prevent  the  feeling  of  resentment 

"That  adequate  reconnaissance  would  be  almost  impossible.  from  gaining  ground  in  Germany,  and  if  the  facts  are  against  us 
and  that  an  enemy’s  position  would  only  he  revealed  by  the  vol-  it  should  frankly  own  it'  mistake  and  make  ample,  ungrudging 
leys  from  their  trenches.  .  and.  still  more  important,  immediate  amends.  The  amends  will 

"That  even  then,  owing  to  the  use  of  smokeless  powder,  it  have  double  the  jsilitical  effect  if  made  promptly,  and  it  is  to  be 
would  be  impossible  precisely  to  locate  them.  hoped  that  the  Foreign  Office  will  in  this  matter  l>e  abje  to  over* 

"That  attempts  to  surprise  an  enemy  would  often  result  in  come  its  habitual  dilatoriness. ” 
counter-surprises. 

“  That  entrench  meats  const  rue  ted  for  protection  against  modem  It  ••  realized  that  a  powerful  navy  must  arouse  in  the  Germans 

artillery  and  rifle  lire  would  1ms  invisible.  a  hope  of  acquiring  territory  healthy  enough  for  their  emigrant' 

"That  the  loss  in  officer*  would  be  abnormally  large  Jkf  <>»//,»»*  says  the  Germans  can  not  build  the  ships.  7 hr 

"That  ambulance  work  owing  to  the  great  range  of  modern  St.  James' »  Gazette  believes  they  can  not  pay  for  them.  Tie 
weapons,  would  nave  to  be  carried  on  under  tore,  with  the  result 
of  mutual  accusation*  of  abusing  the  Red  Cross  flag.”  *  M*5 

a,,  .„=«  i.  h.««i  »u.,  hl,.  j 

tnc  letter  in  trie  rx>ut  11  African  war.  Tho  ti  ..It  I.  m.v  »  ith.T  to  ttiiimihr  fur  u  t*  nvi*  tin 


and  use  of  knowledge,  their  manliness,  their  courage,  their  sound 
morality,  and  their  domestic  virtues— and  realize  that  these  are 
among  the  qualities  on  which  great  empires  are  founded.  The 
possession  of  these  qualities  is.  however,  not  enough  for  empire 
of  the  enduring  kind.  Until  the  Gcrmanacan  rise  to  a  concep¬ 
tion  of  personal  freedom,  and  can  organize  for  themselves  free 
institutions,  they  will  not  Iks  tit  for  empire— for  im fie  r  item  ft  hi •• 
ft  tit  t  is  no  chance  conjunction  of  words.  A  count  ry  ruled,  as 
Germany  is.  bv  the  despotic  will  of  an  hereditary  monarch,  may 
create  an  Asiatic  empire  which  will  last  for  u  couple  of  genera¬ 
tions.  but  world-power  is  not  given  to  what  is.  after  all.  the  most 
insecureof  all  form*  of  government.  Tho  Germans,  if  they  want 
to  govern  a  great  piece  of  the  world,  must  la-gin  by  learning  how 
to  govern  themselves." 

In  Tie  M'tilHiiniltr  ilazrtle,  Mr.  \V.  J.  Stillman  warns  Great 
Britain  that  it  is  n«d  wise  to  treat  Germany  ns  if  she  Were  tie- 
pendent  upon  English  good  will,  and  her  Emperor  ns  if  be  were 
a  Caligula.  "If  William  II.  support*  England  in  her  crisis,  it 
will  !>c  from  the  exercise  of  a  magnanimity  unequaled  in  this 
generation  of  European  statesmen."  says  Mr.  Stillman;  "tlie 
evident  hostility  «f  tho  English  Government  to  nil  his  plans,  and 
the  animadversions  of  the  English  pressduring  tho  bygone  years 
would  have  made  an  implacable  enemy  of  n  lesser  statesman." 
7 he  / >.r//r  TfUgra/k,  in  a  lengthy  article,  declares  that  n  peo¬ 
ple  like  the  modern  Germans,  w  illing  to  follow  a  leader  like  their 
Emperor,  are  serious  competitors,  and  nothing  but  tho  spirit  of 
emulation  can  savo  England  from  serious  reverses. 

It  is  rc|»orted  in  the  German  press  that  tho  East  African  l.ine 
has  actually  h^t  some  shipping  in  Portugal,  tho  Lisbon  mer¬ 
chants  giving  their  patronage  to  French  steamers,  in  tho  belief 
that  Great  ltritain  will  m-t  dare  to  interfere  with  these.  The 
advocates  of  a  lng  fleet  in  Germany  make  the  most  of  this  clr- 
cum  *t  a  nee.  especially  a*  Hamburg  and  Bremen  shipowners 
openly  declare  that  their  ships  were  seized  merely  to  hurt  Ger¬ 
man  lmsinv'S  interests.  The  most  influential  German  papers 
nevertheless,  advise  their  countrymen  to  "he  low"  until  their 
fleet  is  in  a  condition  to  meet  a  powerful  enemy.  The  Hamburg 
Cormfsudfut  expresses  itself  in  the  main  as  follows: 

Let  us  l»e  sensible,  and  attempt  nothing  impossible.  That  is 
the  les-m  ««ur  great  chancellor  sought  to  impart  to  ns.  Bis¬ 
marck  ridiculed  the  Anglomaniacs,  but  he  would  equally  ridicule 
the  Anglophol*-*  of  to-day.  It  is  not  wise  to  taunt  the  English 
in  their  hour  of  adversity,  nor  is  it  noble  to  do  so.  I.ct  us  re¬ 
member  that  England  granted  our  merchants  and  our  ships  free¬ 
dom  and  protection  at  least  as  long  ns  wc  did  not  seriously  com- 

Kc  with  her  ow  n  Be  it  granted  that  she  has  since  treated  us 
llv:  that  she  opposes  our  colonial  policy  by  fair  mentis  and 
foul ;  that  she  did  not  intend  the  "  Made  in  Germany  "  label  to 
become  a  recommendation  when  she  required  its  adoption: 
that  'he  reeks  to  exclude  our  wares  from  her  colonies-  all  that 
doe*  not  warrant  our  irritating  the  British.  And  it  is  uselessly 
irritating  if  our  people  regard  every  Boer  as  a  hero,  and  every 
Englishman  as  a  chicken-hearted  lioaster.  Great  Britain  has 
the  power  still  to  seriously  annoy  us  and  cripple  our  trade,  and 
there  are  others  who  would  like  to  see  it  done.  Let  our  interests 
be  !<--ked  after  in  the  most  vigorous  manner.  Let  us  oppose 
Great  Britain  when  we  think  it  necessary.  But  let  us.  as  a  peo¬ 
ple.  l*e  at  least  polite  t<.  the  British  people.  There  are  still  inter¬ 
national  problems  which  we  can  solve  better  in  harmony  with 
England  than  hi  opposition  to  her. — Translations  made  for  Thu 
Lmtcaitr  Bnaii. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE  FUTURE  GERMAN 

FLEET. 

KAISER  WILHELM  recently  sent  a  telegram  to  the  King 
of  WUrtemberg  which  was  as  significant  in  its  way  as  the 
famous  message  sent  to  President  Kruger  four  years  ag*x  "If 
Germany  hud  an  adequate  fleet."  said  tho  Emperor,  "none  of  her 
ships  would  be  stopped."  Tho  British  press,  however,  have  re¬ 
ceived  this  nicssago  in  u  very  different  spirit  from  that  in  which 
tho  former  message  was  received.  Even  tho  jingo  papers,  having 
in  mind  tho  Kaiser’s  plan  to  double  his  fleet,  do  not  like  to  antusc 
tho  German  people  by  further  taunts.  On  tho  contrary,  the  effect 
of  tho  seizure  of  German  ships  u|*>n  German  public  opinion  ha* 
aroused  serious  misgivings  in  England.  Spcuking  of  tho  pro* 
traded  examination  of  tho  Unndtsrath' s  cargo,  7 At  .standard. 
Loudon,  says: 

"Tho  heavy  guns,  tho  case* of  ammunition,  and  tho  consign¬ 
ments  of  military  rifles,  saddles,  and  the  liko  ap|*car  to  have  ex¬ 
isted  only  in  tho  imagination  of  inventive  reporters.  Assuredly, 
if  such  articles  a*  these  had  been  on  t->ard  they  would  not  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  tho  Hurban  custom-house  officer-,  who  can 
not  be  said  to  have  failed  in  their  task  through  undue  haste.  .  .  . 


Ian u  Tiir.  ctosr.D  r.vr). 

:  **  Anythin?  to  deviate  *  Nothing  coo 


TIIF.  OI-F  S  t«"*K 


PoHTCC.rrsr  COST' *KS  OFF 
tralmml.  I  hope?” 

HoF.n  *‘i)h  dear  me.  No!! 


At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  each  of  the  first  three 
seizures  of  German  vessels  turns  out.  on  investigation,  to  be  a 
case  of  unfounded  suspicion.  Such  mistakes  will  occur  from  time 
to  time  when  the  right  of  search  is  exercised,  for  it  is  impossible 
for  naval  captains  always  to  obtain  such  information  Wforehand 
ns  will  prevent  them  from  detaining  a  perfectly  innocent  vessel 
sailing  under  a  neutral  flag.  But.  considering  the  feeling  which 
these  arrests  have  aroused  in  Germany,  it  is  a  pity  that  a  little 
more  trouble  was  not  taken  to  obtain  trustworthy  evidence  in 
these  test  cases.  The  Hundetrafh.  like  the  Htrzeg  and  the 
General ,  must  be  released,  with  an  apology,  and  we  shall  have 
excited  the  German  public  to  fever  heat  for  nothing." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  says; 

"We  call  this  disappointing,  because  one  was  really  anxious 
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Tailor* Had*  Suit*. 
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Now  Skirls  In  Iho 
lalosl  Paris  cut.  $4  up. 
Wash  Sulla.  *«  up. 
Wash  Skirls,  Sj  up. 
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119  and  121  West  2Jd  Street.  New  York. 
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Jamkkican  KINO  CO. 

Box  ».  Wafrrbory.  (  oau. 


Hand*  oven  at  Betlilcriem  by  expert  S.itoo  wri'r^ 
Softest  wool,  x  2*  incites.  Have  y..u  one  in  y»wr  borne 

Po#tp#id  and  Registered  for  Sj.30. 

SUSACUAC  WEAV1W0  C0„  ■  ■  Bethlehem.  Pa 

WANTED. 

Aclieo  and  enct retie  men  to  represent  us  in  Fallen 
Western,  and  Southern  Slater.  Weekly  salary  o»  commit 
si  on*  paid  Make  application  by  letter,  giring  reference 
age,  and  previous  occupation 

DODD.  MEAD  A  CO..  -  New  York  Chicago 
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THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


[Feb.  17,  1900 


Quaker  Oats 


AND  KEEP  YOUR  STOMACH  SWEET 


Quaker 

Oats 

k  PUDDINGS  j 


1 1;  you  look  at  a  dozen  com¬ 
mon  lamp-chimneys,  and 
then  at  Macbeth's  "pearl  top" 
or  "pearl  glass,"  you  will  see 
the  differences — all  but  one — 
they  br«  ak  from  heat ;  Mac¬ 
beth's  don't;  you  can’t  see  that. 

Common  glass  is  misty, 
milky,  dusty ;  you  can't  see 
through  it ;  Macbeth's  is  clear. 

Tough,  clear  gloss  is  wonh  fine  work; 
and  a  perfect  chimney  of  fine  tough 
glass  is  worth  a  hundred  such  as  you 
hear  pop,  clash  on  the  least  provocation. 

Out  "  Inde*  ”  d-i-rlbe*  m't  lamp*  and  ifc'ir 
/»,-/»»  chimney*  With  il  you  can  alnyi  c*d*v 
th'  right  »!/<•  and  *  hap-  of  chimney  foe  any  lamp. 
We  mad  il  PR  LL  «o  any  one  who  write-  foe  ii. 

Aiidre»»  M-iHTH.  Pitttburgh,  Pa. 
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PERSONALS. 


Son*  of  the  most  noted  orator*  ,n  Oor.gTe.. 
make  elaborate  preparation  of  their  *peeche»  an.: 
■onimit  them  to  memory,  uti  the  WatklnglMi 
/t'i/.  The  apeeeh  of  Senator  Beveridge, of  Indiana, 
wu*  a  remarkable  fe.,t  of  memory.  It  contained 
about  S.co)  word*,  but  Mr.  Beveridge  repeated  it 
entirely  without  note*,  nnd  *o  thoroughly  had  he 
memorized  it  that,  alt  ho  he  spoke  f<>r  over  an  horn 
.indu  Half,  he  rarely  departed  from  the  text  of  the 
primed  copy  previoualy  supplied  to  the  prr*». 
At  no  time,  however,  did  «hc  effort  wem  to  l>« 
other  than  e  Etemporunrou*.  It  w».  a  cur:«u»  co¬ 
incidence  that  Senator  Beveridge  .-poke  from  th« 
«le»k  once  occupied  by  Rruiw  Conklin  g,  for  Conk¬ 
ing  wait  famou*  for  hi*  wonderful  memory.  He 
once  delivered  a  speech  In  the  Senate  of  tw-- 
hour*'  duration,  an«l  the  »ten»graphrr*  marveled 
at  the  accuracy  with  which  hr  reproduced  the 
lenience*  in  the  advance  copy  furm*ned  them, 
lie  delivered  the  apeech  literally  a*  be  had  pre¬ 
pared  it,  with  the  exception  •>(  the  tranapoou  i.»n  •>! 
two  paragraph*,  and  thi*  change  wa»  purp**elv 
made.  Senator  Wolcott  nl*n  p.>**«-**e*  a  mul  re- 
lentive  memory.  He  pre(>are»  Hi*  »peech«»  tie- 
forehand,  but  after  lie  t  ad  once  written  down  th* 
word*  he  de*ire*  to  utter,  they  are  fixed  in  hi. 
memory  and  can  lie  repeated  without  apparent 
effort.  _ 

1 1  i«  Intereating  to  note  the  number  of  eminent 
men  of  the  prc»eni  day  wlm-e  education  Iwgan  in 
a  prlntlng-offlie.  William  I'enn  Howell*  learned 
the  trade  in  Hamilton,  O.;  Amo*.  J.  Curmning*ha* 
*et  type  In  nearly  every  State  of  the  t*ni«n  ,  l'«m- 
greenmail  Ju me*  M.  Kobinoon  worked  on  the  Port 
Wayne  (Ind.)  /‘>nty  .Wn-i ;  Richard  Watnon  till, 
der,  the  poet-editor  of  / kt  Ctntury  Mjfjtimt, omc 
»et  t lie  type  and  did  the  pre**- work  on  Tkr  Sr 
7A'Wi«f  fC'i 'i-lrr  at  Pinching.  Long  Utand  Wil¬ 
liam  I*.  Hepburn,  of  Iowa,  ti«<-d  to  lie  a  comp*-*-, 
tor,  and  a  fa*t  and  accurate  one.  So  were  Cl.ar  I*  • 
R,  I  .and**,  of  Indiana  ;  William  II.  Illnricli***,  of 
llllnoi*;  t  >eorge  I».  Perkin*,  of  Wlaconaln,  an«l  o 
host  of  other  prominent  men  In  the  country. 

"I  win.  not  awrar  to  the  truth  i«f  thin  Story," 
nay*  a  writer  in  / *f  .Wwri/jy  /:!-«/*,<  /Vif,  "  lw- 
cau*«»  I  did  n*>i  hear  the  *treet  huniorlat  *hout, 
but  I  oan  well  lielieve  it,  for  the  HritUh  workmen, 
when  Hie  Prince  of  Wale*  pa*ar*  along  the  at  reel*. 
afiHd  or  In  hi*  carriage,  ulway*  call  out  cheerful 
little  bn*  of  Information  t»  him.  or  in<|ulre  of  him 
how  hi*  relation*  are.  Iiemg.  it  would  *eem.  par- 
llcularly  concerned  lo  hear  --f  the  good  health  •>! 


Reader*  of  Tie  Lirtiai  Dion?  are  a-ked  to 


t ion  1  be  publication  when  writing  to  advertiser*.  ’ 


THE  UNIQUE 

CORNISH  PLA 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 


WHh  (he  Hat  --There.  sir!"  Mid  the  hat 
dealer,  surveying  crttwallr  the  ancient  headgear 
of  the  inquirer.  “  Here  i»  a  hat  that  will  fill  a  long- 
felt  want."  *lt  I*  undoubtedly."  responded  the  in¬ 
tending  purchaser,  “a  long- wanted  felt  '■  In  the 
attending  ea.itement  Weakly  Ten  plank*,  the 
humoritt,  succeeded  ia  making  his  escape —AVtr 
I’wl 
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nrlL 


l.ItTIa!  (ilttl  :  -Ob.  I  did 
talking  about  *crvant-i girt*  l 
mg  ll\tk A. 
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<  onfii#*,!.  -A  »uper  mteadait  of  a  Con¬ 
gregational  Snnday-tcbool  in  Kmiaod  relate*  the 
*  true  incident :  The  title  of  tho  letaoo  wat 


folio 

•The  Rich  Yo Man.-aml  the  <*oldeo  Teat.  -One 
thing  thou  lac  keel 


attest  the  hoii«*«ry  of  title  m»-lrro  niHhml  of 
niaivoeflllliur.  Wr’  Warrant  uur  rtano*  and 
Organa  for  2A  War*.  iL.rk  «>f  th»t  Warrant* 
te  a  bualni*M  worth  over  a  million  dollars. 
F  D  F  P  Our  Rouvenlp  i\u.»ltnrno  for  IWK» 
■  Vi  Bi  wm  U  one  of  tbo  WO*t  r«Miiprr|H*n«lva 
musical  l>ooka  In  the  trivtc.  The  fmiiiUpinY  It 
a  maalerlf  rnimtliirtlonltii'oWiofaiioil  i.iiiiiiog 
‘opemntlng  m.  Cecilia  and  Htr  Angellrt  hole. 
n»U  catalogue  la  arnt,  ftHrether  with 

%  novel reformer  book  —•The  llr .« r t  of  the  ivo|*tc  ** 
ami  OOF  latent  apnWitl  oT«*ra.  f  i 
leecrllieeallour  K>Uitoe  amt  organa.  It  t#IU  about 

The  Cornish  Patent  Musical  Attachment 

for  Pianos.  Imllalit*  A(V(J. 

IATKI.Y  Il.rp,  IV.,.)...  tlult.r.  -  /mi 

*•  r  Ah 

"-r . .  .  £3  .-.-  ..7 

“■.11.  ...'i:  . . .  . 

OOlK  qais,  unaMS. 

r*  1  •>  *•  . .  •  1  !■  flic  iiffr®--  ■; 

full  ori'ti.-i.,  fllf  ’l  r 


A  lady  teacher  in  tha  pri¬ 
mary  dau  asked  a  little  tot  to  repeat  tha  two.  and 
looking  earnestly  In  the  teacher's  foco,  tha  child 
unblushingly  told  her.  "One  thing  thou  Uckeat— a 
rich  young  man  .’—Asm's  Harm. 


They  lloth  Thought  Nothing  of  lU-On  one 
occasion  when  the  late  Lord  llithop  of  Litchfield 
had  spoken  of  the  importance  of  diligent,  pains¬ 
taking  preparation  for  the  pulpit, n  verbose  young 
clergyman  said  :  -Why.  my  lord,  I  often  go  to  the 
vestry  even  without  knowing  what  teat  I  shall 
preach  upon  ;  yet  I  go  up  and  preach  an  *  item- 
pure  sermon,  and  think  nothing  of  It.-  The  biah- 
op  replied  1  “  Ah.  well,  that  agreea  with  what  I 
hear  from  your  people,  for  they  hear  the  sermon, 
and  they  also  think  nothing  of  \\:'-Ex<k*mS,. 


itcfe.rn.es,  Your  bank, 
our  bank,  any  honk. 


Cask  or  Isij  Psymsnts. 


Current  Events 


Tba  Kartn*  U  <|  Ut 

U  ttr  l«utf  .*1  (he  martrt  K<4  In 

• ay  n\  fUnilar  toll*  *.f1KU 

f«»r  Ihl*  |>tir|Nsv  W# 
•HI  mi  at.  lo  lir  rHuniftl  al  oar 

«  M4  •MllWaHoVT.  hofcj  direct 

to  uarra  al  frtmi  a*  t“|n.  Mirra  or 
fMrhl  mr|«d  alr«dH»l  .|o«r.  vapor 
lw  and  fat  granting  nftarhmrtif  In 

rhtM.  UHay  fie  loarHa nnn-  tlhi. 

tralewi  catakanir. and  uMet  fr.en  lliat. 


MsmJ.iy,  f  Vfirttjryj. 

—The  IWra  protect  to  Lord  Roberta  araimt 
uncivilised  method*  »f  warfare  and  the  wanton 
destruction  of  property  5  Lord  Roberta  makes 
counter  charge*. 

-  General  Wood  and  hia  partr  arrive  at  Ha¬ 
vana,  having  complete*!  a  tour  of  xh*  1  aland. 

—In  Concrete,  a  bill  «a  Introduced  by  Senator 
Furaker  providing  a  form  of  government  for 

Puerto  lliro 

—The  treaty  with  England,  removing  ohatacle* 
to  the  construction  of  an  Wthinlao  canal  by  the 
united  State*,  t*  signed  be  Secrelarr  liar  and 


Perhaps 

you  know  seeds, 
perhaps  you  do  not 

In  either  cn*o  you  can  1«  nh-olutely 
sure  of  getting  only  the  best  seeds  that 
grow  by  buying  direct  from 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.. 

Hood  Growers,  Philadelphia,  To. 

BTTRpsk'h  F.miw  ANvr.il,  for  loco  is 
mailed  free  to  nil  who  lake  pleasuro 
In  gardening.  It  is  a  handsome  book 
or  I  JO  page*,  and  tell*  the  plain  truth, 
r.vcry  word  J*  carefully  weighed,  and 
every  picture  true  to  natures  Hvnd 
your  addrea*  on  a  poetal  curd  to-day. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


HOLIDAYS  IX  ENGLAXD.  to  »»«**>  llwsaiaoamoantof  heat.  It,  pcrfrci  wni- 

Uling  ««cta  is  anvrciai  rd  by  al  I »  ho  cntidcr  purr  air 
A  sixty-thrse  page  book  entitled  os  above,  profuwiy  e«enfial  to  health.  The  Vrotilaline  Grate  bumseither 
u^ratnl.  has  lust  brs-n  is*u.d,  describing  a  kar  w>od.  or  gas,  and  can  he  filled  inloany  ordinan 

t  of  tbo inv-l  lofrmting  spots  for  I  he  tourist  fireplace.  Write  fie  desolpll'e  catalogue  "  D,"  whicl. 


BECKMSN 

BT-.  M.  V 


COE’S  ECZEMA  CURE  $1 


nuc  ItArixgCABDfitTis a  strong 
■loiihli-u  ullril  r,  Mini,  rubber* 
tonlol  inside  nnd  outside 
ami  tltte.1  with  n  tloor. 
When  rawly  for  use,  the 
wmi.  nre  rigid,  yet  by  merely  tipping 
the  cabinet  you  fold  It  in  n  setxuid 
into  a  0-Inch  »pni«> 

A  | ui tent  nleobol  stove  beats  the 
rablnei  to  MO  ilitrrn,  in  three  min* 
uir~  For  a  vajs.r  bmb,  |Miur  n  pint 
of  water  into  the  vaporiwr.  For  toed- 
iraicl  bmbs.  put  the  proiwr  drugs  in 
the  water.  We  send  35  foriuulas  » ith 
the  cabinet. 

The  Karine  cabinet  pUers  in  your 
borne  all  l  lie  brnelits  of  the  bent  Turk¬ 
ish  hath  rooms.  Not  nil  rasential 
feature  Is  larking.  You  safe  breath¬ 
ing  hoi  air,  saw  tha  risk  of  exposure 
nfterwanl,  save  time  iukI  expeliM*. 
The  coat  is  but  8  cents  per  bath. 

Kortheruraof  rbeuruntisin,  kidney 
and  bio. -I  disease-,  no  other  trail  men! 
ran  approach  it.  The  hot-air  bath 
forces  the  impurities  that  cause  the 
disease  out  from  five  million  pores  at 
once.  In  all  Midtariuins  the  Turkish 
bath  is  the  most  important  treatment. 
All  who  value  cleanliness, complex  Inn 
and  health  will  eventually  own  one  of 
these  cabinets.  The  <|iiieting.  refresh¬ 
ing.  invigorating  effects  of  the  bath 
are  the  pleasantest  sensations  possible. 
One  hath  will  always  stop  a  cold. 
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Racine—. 

Ft  Tarktoh  gattlS 


•WCI*  %*  VO  HI.  UNUI  on  Mtion  •M£AI0 


Racine  bath  cabinet  co., 

BOX  X.  RACINE,  WIS. 
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GLOBE  CARD  INDEX  SYSTEMS 


Classify  nnJ  inJcx  li>ls  of  name*.  addresses,  st.itistk*.  records, 
accounts,  .in> thing,  bead  matter  eliminated  or  separated,  and 
new  matter  added  without  affecting  tile  arrangement.  One  item 
in  ten  thousand  found  as  quick  as  one  in  a  hundred.  <  «I«»K- 
Card  System'  are  adopted  by  the  intelligent  public  everywhere. 
Furnished  in  cabinets,  or  on  the  unit  system  capable  <*f  unlimited 
expansion,  and  shipped  on  approval.  Our  catalogue  is  full  of  inter¬ 
est  anJ  information.  Write  tor  it  and  mention  the  number,  ji-K- 

|qs«  thr  Iffijflit. 

Jl)c  8lcW^Vvcri)iekc  to. 

CINCINNATI.  New  YORK.  CMICAOO.  BOUTON. 

M.k'r*  <-f  M«— «'*!>•  n«».  Drsks. 


ment  to  the  addrto  in  reply  tothe  Queer.  >■  speech, 
embodying  censure  of  the  Government's  war 
policy,’ is  defeated  by  jji  to  139. 

—Skirmishes  in  the  I'hlllpplu**  are  reported 
the  natives  making  several  attacks  on  United 
States  troop* 

—The  President  appoint*  Jiul*e  William  H 
Taft,  of  Cincinnati,  head  of  a  new  Philippine  «*>tn 
mission  which  is  to  establish  civil  government  in 
the  islands. 

—Governor  Taylor  of  K.ntnrhj  makes  no  fre-v’i 
move i  the  Republican  member*  of  the  legt*la. 
tore  meet  at  London  and  pass  resolution,  in 
honor  of  Goebel. 

Wednesday,  February  - 

—  General  Muller  crosses  the  Tngela  again  at 
two  points,  and  captures  an  unimportant  k»p)r 
General  Gutacre  again  enguge*  the  enrm.v  ;  t.er. 
erals  Robert*  and  Kitchene-go  to  the  front. 

-Judge  Taft  confers  with  Secretary  Root  ir 
Washington  regard  ng  the  new  PhlllpplM  com 
mission. 

— Governor  Taylor  still  takes  no  deeded  a. 
tlon  ;  arrangements  are  made  for  the  funern.  •  ; 
Goebel. 

-In  the  Senate.  Mr.  Depew  and  Mr  Pettigrew 
engage  in  heated  controversy  regard. ng  th« 

I'blllpplne  ijoeallon 

—  W  J.  Hryan  concludes  a  New  Engbtn  ' 
speech-making  tour,  and  address*,  a  ■""  "*!» 


Classify 
aciuunls 
new  mat 
in  ten  tl 
Card  S\ 


c\jvin*i 
ot  anJ 


Friday ,  /Wwryr. 

-  General  Muller's  third  attempt  «  rr!  eve 
l.ad  vsmlili  I*  a  failure,  and  he  Is  again  c«vm  {wiled 
to  retreat  across  lh«  l  ugela. 

— Punerat  service*  over  the  body  of  General 
l.awtou  ore  belli  in  the  Church  of  (III  1  enant, 
Washington.  and  the  burial  laki  »  place  at  Arling* 
ton  cemetery. 

—Commander  Milliard  Walnwrlght  Is  ap¬ 
pointed  superintendent  of  the  Naval  Academy  at 
Annupolls,  to  succeed  Rear-Admiral  K  McNair. 

-Governor  Taylor  .lilt  refuse*  lo  «  gn  the 
Kentucky  agreement ;  the  Republican  leg  »  ««t«  '* 
meet  in  London,  and  the  Democrat*  In  L»ui*villr. 

Saturday,  February  m 

—The  Mrltlah  forrea  engage  at  .everat  p-inls; 
General  Gntncre  wins  some  small  victor  and 
Colonel  Plumer  meets  with  a  slight  reverse. 

—Governor  Taylor  recalls  the  legislature 
the  capital  and  order*  the  troops  home,  the 
Democratic  member*  of  the  legislature  continue 
to  hold  sessions  in  Louisville. 

—  The  State  Department  Issue*  a  statement  e«- 
plaining  the  elicit  of  the  H.y  H.nsr.foi. 
I  renty  on  the  Clayton. Mulwer  convention. 

—Professor  Worcester  and  Colonel  Deoby  ere 
selected  as  member*  of  the  new  Philippine  Com¬ 
mission,  In  addition  to  Judge  Taft. 

—In  connection  with  the  prolonged  trial  <*f 


ADDRESS 
DEPT.  17 


If  you  Frrl  Irritable 
Take  Hormforsl’*  Arid  Fhoaphate 

It  mak**  a  refreshing,  cooling  hevera**,  in 
invigorating  tonic,  so-ithing  to  the  nerves. 


t  ible  to  pUy  on .  Hidden  p«  <  ke< * 
for  cards  to  pUy  tiiiicn  Rind* 
No  lost  or  mixed  <*rds  Each 
leaver  ha?  f»*ir  lead?  in  sitteen 
hand*.  No  errors  or  ««fu«i on 
possible.  The  table  is  a  subtun  - 
tiat  piece  of  furniture,  in  oak  «*f 
n*ih«’jg*ny.  It  folds  wnen  not  1 1 
use.  Prke  delivered  F.a- 

pUiutury  drr»!*r  free. 

GEO.  H.  RICE.  Green  Bay.  Wis 


•mi  aaldrc***^  »  ineetmic 


Tkn>  />  f*r njry  S, 

— Engagement*  continue  in  the  Transvaal  nil 
along  the  lighting  line  ;  Generals  Muller.  Gaiacf. 
and  Macdonald  are  all  in  cmflut  w  ith  the  Uoer. 

In  the  House,  the  wav* and  mean*  commit'... 
present*  till**  report*  on  the  Puerto  llleo  tariff 
kill. 

-  The  body  of  General  Lawton  arrives  !>• 
Washington,  to  be  buried  at  Arlington  Nation, 
cemetery 

—The  annual  convention  "f  the  National  Amen, 
can  Woman  aurtrage  Asvjviutlon  I*  open*  1  tn 
Washington. 


Duplicate 

Wbist 

Tibies... 


READY  REFERENCE  SCRAP  BOOK 

For  Newspaper  Clippings. 

CAPACITY  35,000  ACATE  LINES. 

Siie  of  Book,  4  i-»  1 10  1-*  If  ‘ 


A  PERFECT  INDEX  PLAN. 

A  SCRAP  IS  FILED  hr  patent  the  top  coni  sitting  thr  caption 
ti*  .  >r’i  »  •*><  Item  the  luck  of  the  leaf  sod  attaching  it  lo  the  front 
w  ■  ih  i*  gummed  The  caption  »l"i>e  •l«'»*  iil«*n  the  lea! 
a-  -  «d<ie*  1)*  ..tie  The  l»dy.  wliich  remain*  in  the  hick,  is 
re  1  hv  u-n  or  the  l«l  ever  and  op  to  the  slot  through  which  it 
protrude*.  The  leaves  Me  rd  fine  linen  «-<k.  and  the  binding  of 
ckb  aihctutully  put  together. 

THIS  SMALL  BOOK  -ill  file  it  dipping*  (from  one  Inch  to 
or  ■  in  Inrthllo  the  pagr.and  Ukec  the  plate  «il  the  u*ual 

la*gt  volume.  One  -I  the  few  novelties  worth  investigating. 

At  stationer*  or  by  mall.  $1.00 

Fes:  age  ilamfi  retailed 

CHARI ES  ELY,  -  56  Warren  Street,  New  York 


Reader*  of  The  Letbrart  Dior*?  arr  x?krd  to  tsmtioD  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertiser*. 


‘.'•w 


’  WMEO*  ALL  '  V 

OTHER  REMEDIES  FftllN 


PANTASOTE 


Outwears  Leather! 

WATERPROOF.  GREASE  PROOF  STAIN 
loon  •■•cur  HA* 

*>»I1  <1  ITlldl  IV  I  . 


nhkrtht  < 


I :  Rough  to  co»«r  ■  dining  chair.  a«al  or  loot- 
•loot  uni  lor  i|  cent*  In  .lamp. 

Sample  Free  /  Zt  t &ET&E 

/4 «•**.*/«/  ft*  Sit.  lUrn/  Ui/*  R/A/i/vFvr'l 


w<h!y  dnttilf  I 


•if 

1  to  um  ami  ihf  cfTrri 
urct  Catarrh,  Grift*, 


FREE  OFFER 


Made  of  One  Piece  of  Metal 
Without  Seam  or  Joint . 

You  *.»  »  in  one  without  charge  In  can  ol  accident  of  a*' 
Wind.  Hm  for  iArileo' Hhlrf- Wnlal.  andChlldroB-| 
prim.  Th.  Mtory  of  a  Collar  lluf ton  r *m  aJ 
particular*.  PoWal u.for It.  All  |—.!*r* nil  Krrmnlj 
hut  lorn. 

KREMENTZ  ft  CO..  63  Cbcslaut  St..  Newark.  N.  J 


"MANY 

SC-I0N3 


8}»c!±rwrjaii e  tflitarm. 


.BronCH'AL 


Neglect  of  a  Coogh  or  Sore 
Thuat  often  resell*  in  an 


IncoraWo  Long  Dneaeo  or 
Consumption.  For  relief  in 


KLIPS 


Sariii.u-  Ht  «|  CiretiUrs  (w 
II  H.  BulUrU.  XT.  rut»fl~l<j#  Mm 


Consumption.  For  KtM in 
Throat  trouble*  use  Brown  's 
Bronchial  Troches*  a  win- 1 
pie  jet  effective  remedy.  Sold  onlj  in  box« 


R^drr»  of  Tub  Litouat  D» 


are  atked 


Uoo  the  publication  wb*-o 


*  LOKtENCE  nFQ.  CO*  14  *lnc  St..  Florence.  .law 
writing:  to  advert  ioera 


PHYSICIANS*  KXPERIKXCK. 

Physicians  have  demonic  rated  the  fatl  that 
it  is  not  net  essary  to  drug  their  patients  in  ortler 
that  they  may  be  well  and  strong.  Nature  will 
kt-ep  the  body  in  a  healthy  condition  if  her  law? 
arc  not  disobeyed  and  the  proper  nourishment 
is  supplied.  Food  to  the  U>dy  i*  a*  oil  and 

fuel  to  the  engine.  Without  these,  the  mav  hin 
«*ry  will  not  run.  The  body  requires  proper 
food*  and  with  it,  all  the  organs  do  their  work 
a.s  nature  intended.  Without  the  requisite 
nourishment,  the  human  ma»  hinerv  clog?,  and 
an  unhealthy  Mato  of  the  body  is  the  result. 

Nearly  every  family  has  some  cereal  food  at 
the  morning  meal,  but  few  indeed  see  that  it  is 
properly  cooked.  In  most  ca*r»,  the  oatmeal 
is  boiled  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  served 
Here  lie?  the  trouble.  Oatmeal  and  all  cereal 
f‘»od*  should  l>e  cooked  five  hour*;  when  under 
•  •  M*kedt  they  form  a  sticky,  starchy  ma*s  in  the 
Mmumi  h,  not  only  unduly  taxing  the  digestive 
organs,  but  retarding  tin*  digestion  of  other 
fond*.  Wheat  contains  all  the  elements  of  nu« 
Mil  on  necessary  for  the  human  system,  but  it 
must  lie  properly  prepared. 

<  |nc  of  the  most  palatable  and  nutritious  of 
f  nids  that  can  be  served  at  a  fin  al  is  Granola. 
It  is  a  continuation  of  whr.»t  and  other  cereal*, 
1  aretully  and  thoroughly  cooked*  readv  to  be 
served  with  the  addition  of  milk.  The  pro 
it  g  ms  through ,in  the  manufacture  gi\cs  it  a 
1  .i  n,  nutty  flavor*  and  render*  e.»«  h  pound  4% 
nutritious  as  three  of  b*rf. 

\  postal  »  ar«l  from  a  reader  of  the  I.i r  vrary 
iMfiE.vr  I  tearing  the  name  «»f  the  groc.r  who 
cb  M'S  not  soil  Granola,  sent  to  the  Sanitarium 
Health  Food  Go,*  Battle  f’rrtk,  Mb  h.,  will 
bring  a  free  sample. 


Collar  Button 
Insurance 
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The  Marshall-Johnaton  Match 


wuukee  ;  1C.  C.  v\  ond.  Camden. 
J  Dysterheft,  St.  Clair.  Minn  . 

Jackson.  Mo.;  \V.  s.  hushnr 
\V.  II.  Miller,  Culmar,  la.  C 
Mass..  Dr.  |l  llesse.  Saginaw, 
brve,  Ik* uver.  Col.;  It.  It.  t 
Mass  .  M.  H  Mu l Ian.  iNum-mv. 
I.os  Angelos.  Cal..  ••  Mrrope.*’ 
S.  11.  Wright.  Tate,  Can.;  Dr.  II 
X.  II 


h  bnwyfo  F.  J  Marshall.  tb*  Br<-k!vo 


nnat 


*Xcat.  pretty  anti  ea*j  ’  -  F  >  F 
II.  J.;  “Nice  am!  rather  difficult  " 


Bridle,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

MILITARY  B0ARDIN6  SCHOOL 

Preper**  lot  AmetKi ti  anil  European  UehenlUee 


Van  W  anU  Or.  II.  s.  got  »•'  and  ««r 
.  C.  R  .  the  Rev  K.  \V.  Reeder.  Itopauv 
ml  II  V  Fitch.  Omaha.  ..v  L.  L.  ? 
Inn,  Te«  .  uml  J  <»  Villar*.  Wil  tiling 
••  Mi-rope1  got  „i. 


ACTICAI.  INsTRIcriON.  A 


li  ih  Intcrcting  t<»  knmi  lh.it  Iwea 
uml  'Him la  urc  represented  by  li  e  > 


Kind  Worda. 

A  correspondent  in  Iowa  write* 

"  I  look  ml  vantage  "(  the  opportunity  for  learn¬ 
ing  I’hrne  given  about  a  year  aiC"  la  your  Oepwtt* 
men t  of  Tillt  Lltr.MAKV  DHi»«r.  and  have  br.ome 
verv  math  interested  In  the  game  The  t‘he*» 
iR’purtntenl  In  alone  worth  the  price  of  eut«w  rip- 
linn."  Thu  correspondent  hu»  evidently  mode 
tfo.nl  inte  of  the  Instruction  (or  he  *ent  the 
author'*  no! ut Ion  of  «,.*  und  Hie  notation  ievery 
neat  end  correct. 


WE  TAKE  CARE  OF  YOUR  BOY  DURING  2 
YOUR  TRIP  TO  PARIS  THIS  SUMMER  3 
. . . . . . . 


f  Arc  You  on\ 
a  Dead  Center? 


The  Martinez  Trophy.  Zmukalr 

In  the  (Tininpionnhip  match  of  the  Manhatteo  lUMiandrl 
lie"* -Club.  New  York  City.  Major  ll-nham  and  "  }V  k  1 

iitfine  |H-lmar  were  tied  (or  ttr»t  place  In  the  **  fct  »  H 

av-off,  rt-m  three  inmn,  llrlmur  won  he  the  HUrk nee  II 
tlowiii tf  H„r»  ;  Iwltnar.  i :  Hanl  -m.  i  .  Ure-.  i  k  •’  U  M  » 


A  "S'?..  p°fl.l‘!!?.V 

l..rsu»M  lnfUrrHitf.  \n»|. 

r  MfiWanl.alllrp-Uz  I  hll. 
|.  anil  I  atffl Ufa  llr«Mrir«,  f. 


Which  pkt*l 
IWM  <J-Kt  j.  v 


Another  Pillabury  Beauty 

Played  tarn  rv«V  In  St.  Loula. 


FINANCIAL 


1  **  f 1  .«ti>e.-i  to  dr. ft. 

lUl  totr- 
f  A  \mt  fs-4lrrtr«i  aoj 
rrralffra  Art  .• 
/V/#  11ml  Afffftt  f.rf 
lat«*  at*1 

(iw  kaana  rail* 
r«*»«!a.  atfv+t  rail 
•  •?•* 

■Ira.  Mr.  Srrt»rlf|*« 
a  *4  a^-IJ  «0 
rvCsmUal.  « 

DKAL  IX 

%  r»lmrnl  Hrrnrlllra. 

rrlnr^  •■of  ao  aiflNllio 
i  l  *i  »lt  It  F~<|N •NDrSli. 

.  KKHH  A  CO. 


"First-CUss  RiilroAd  Stocks 

and  otlifr  lated  snurilita  if 
bought  on  our  Instalment 
plan  mill  yield  more  than  the 
*  «MjJ  rates  of  dividend*.  .  . 

Emms,  Strong  4  Co.,  1  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y 


I  He  niwtf  if  now  t 
Mark  mint  move  K 


STAMMER 


Savings  Life  Jisau 


Edward  W.  Scott,  Preaident. 

J*  The  Best  Company  for  Pobcy-hokkrv 

INVESTIGATE  ITS  SPECIAL  BOND 


EDUCATION 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


THE  RELIEF  OF  KIMBERLEY. 

ENERAL  FRENCH.  according  t<>  the  despatches.  accom- 
3  plishcd  hist  week  with  u  Inss  of  twenty  men  what  General 
Muthtiett  hatl  failed  Ix-fore  to  accomplish  with  a  loss  of  twenty 
lmnd’ed— the  relief  of  Kimberley.  Lord  Roberta,  with  his  rapid 
flanking  movements,  is  generally  given  the  credit  for  this  jnq*w 
taut  British  success,  and  not  a  few  critics  on  both  sides  of  tlx- 
Atlantic  believe  that  the  longdiu-uitcd  second  stage  of  the  South 
African  war  bus  begun,  mid  that  it  will  end  with  the  British  dag 
waving  over  Pretoria.  The  first  stage,  lasting  four  months  al¬ 
most  to  a  day,  was  marked  by  continual  reverses  for  the  British 
arms,  and  that,  too,  entirely  on  British  territory;  the  second  be¬ 
gins  with  a  success  won  by  maneuvering  instead  of  by  the  previ¬ 
ous  costly  method  of  frontal  attacks,  and  Lord  Roberts's  despatch 
announcing  the  result  was  dated  at  Jacobsdal.  a  town  in  the 
Free  State  which  only  a  few  day*  before  had  been  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  General  Crwnjc,  the  Boer  commander.  Cronjc's  flight 
toward  Bloemfontein,  with  Kclly-Kcnny  ami  Kitchener  in  hot 
pursuit,  is  11  new  phase  of  the  war.  and  the  newspapers  hesitate 
to  predict  what  its  result  may  1h\  The  New  York  T rihumt  says 

"The  relief  of  Kimlierluy  and  the  retreat  of  the  B«xr  army 
have,  in  brief,  completely  transformed  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
war.  The  entire  Cape-Orange  liorder.  from  the  Orange  River  to 
the  Vanl,  has  practically  been  cleared;  for  General  Macdonald 
has  gone  around  the  west  side  of  Kimberley  to  clear  away  any 
Boer  forces  that  may  lie  lurking  in  that  quarter.  In  a  short  time, 
at  the  present  rate,  the  line  will  lie  open  from  the  Cape  clear  up 
to  Mafcking  and  beyond.  The  fighting  is  now  transferred  from 
British  to  Boer  soil.  The  invasion  of  the  Orange  State  and  the 
advance  upon  Bloemfontein  have  actually  begun.  Similar  action 
toward  the  Transvaal  and  Pretoria  may  follow,  or  may  be  under¬ 
taken  at  the  same  time;  for  Mafcking  would  be  the  ideal  place 
from  which  to  start  for  Pretoria,  and  an  army  may  l*c  starter! 
thence  and  thither  as  mk.h  as  the  railroad  to  Mafcking  is  re¬ 
opened.  .  .  .  There  is  now  little  forthe  Boers  togain  by  pressing 
the  siege  of  Ladysmith,  and  practically  nothing  to  gain  by  cap¬ 


turing  the  place.  They  could  scared  \  hope  to  advance  south  of 
the  line—  which  General  Bullet  has  drawn  below  them.  There  is 
no  profit  in  fighting  in  Natal  when  their  own  laud  behind  them 
1-  I  icing  invaded  and  conquered.  So  we  shall  not  be  surprised 
to  s*-c  tlic  B»er  retreat  presently  assume  larger  pnq»»rtions  than 
the  flight  of  General  Cronjc's  army.  * 

General  Frent  h.  w  ho  info  the  lieleaguered  tow  n  at  the  head 

of  (».«•■»  tr«o|n-rs.  is  almost  the  only  British  commander  in  .South 
Africa  w  ho  lias  part <ci|»ai« d  in  .the  lighting  from  the  outhrenk 
of  the  war  whose 
record  has  not 
Utn  marri'l  by 
M-riiHh  reverses. 

It  was  General 
French. under  i  Sen- 
eral  \V lute's  coin- 
iiiand.w  lHilx-.it  the 
Boers  at  Flats  Is- 
laagte.  und  wlxn 
General  White  was 
driven  into  Lady¬ 
smith.  Frvueli  and 
his  nun  csea|x-d. 

He  then  was  given 
command  of  a 
small  force  nt 
Coles!  x-rg.  Cape 
Colony,  and  while 
Methuen.  Buller. 
an«l  <  Sat  acre  were 
Sit  tiering  severe 
defeats.  French 
w  as  not  only  hold¬ 
ing  his  own.  but 

gaining  some  slight  successes  Now  that  he  has  left  Cnleslierg, 
news  of  considerable  IV xr  victories  begin  to  come  in  from  that 
quarter.  The  (%)ue*-n  lias  promoted  General  French  to  lx-  a  major- 
general.  ami  Lieutenant -Colonel  Kcrewich.  the  defender  of  Kim- 
l«rley.  to  lie  a  colonel.  Heretofore  General  French  has  only  been 
ranked  ns  a  colonel  in  the  army,  with  the  local  rank  of  general. 
Mr.  I.  N.  Ford.  l.ondon  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribunf, 
says  of  Generals  French.  Rolierts.  and  Kitchener 

“General  French,  by  leading  the  way  to  Kimlx-rley.  has  lx-- 
eome  the  Sheridan  of  this  campaign,  while  ’  Hobs.'  halting  in  tri¬ 
umph  at  Jacobsdal  liefore  turning  eastward,  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
win  a  dukedom  if  he  g«x-s  on  without  check  or  reverse  to  Bloem¬ 
fontein  ami  Pretoria.  Nor  ought  Kitchener  lx*  left  out  of  view. 
He  has  transformed  an  immobile  British  force,  which  was  tied 
up  to  railways,  into  an  army  remarkable  for  mobility,  with  u 
system  of  dying  transport,  and.  if  all  goes  well,  he  seems  destined 
at  the  end  of  the  canijiaign  to  succeed  Lord  Wolseley  as  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  and  to  reorganise  the  military  forces  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  empire.  Ia»rd  Salisbury's  intimate  friends  assert  that  this  is 
what  he  intends  as  the  sequel  to  a  successful  war.  and  that  this 
was  in  the  Prime  Minister's  mind  when  he  sent  Kitchener  to 
South  Africa.  Lon!  Salisbury  has  considered  Kitchener  the 
greatest  organizer  in  the  military  service,  and  cx|iectft  that  he 
will  ultimately  revolutionize  both  the  War  Office  and  the  British 
military  system." 

Tlic  New  York  T/wrs  vavs  that  Cronjc's  hurried  retreat,  #,in- 
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stead  of  being  a  proof  of  the  incapacity  of  the  Boer  commander 
is  really  "an  additional  proof  <>i  his  capacity."  because — 

"to  recognize  promptly,  ami  without  the  recognition  having 
been  forced  upon  him  by  a  bloody  defeat,  the  limitation  of  his 
own  powers,  was  a  piece  of  sound  judgment  on  the  part  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  whose  series  of  unbroken  successes  was  thus  shown  not  to 
have  turned  his  head,  nor  induced  him  to  tackle  enterprise's  i*. 
yond  his  strength.  Men  are  too  precious  to  the  Boers  to  risk  the 
waste  of  them.  And  the  Boer  policy  is  evidently  the  Fabian 
policy  pursued  by  Washington,  the  policy  of  husbanding  their 
resources  and  not  risking  an  engagement  in  which  their  superior¬ 
ity  in  position  does  not  oil  set  their  inferiority  in  numbers." 

The  invasion  of  the  republics,  thinks  the  Springfield  RefwHi- 
can,  will  be  no  light  task.  It  says: 

"  Whatever  route  he  may  take,  the  invader  seems  sure  to  en¬ 
counter  difficulty  in  transport  and  commissariat  If  Roberts 
marches  to  Bloemfontein  from  Jucobsdal  he  must  depend  upon 
wagon  transport  entirely.  And  whenever  he  strikes  a  railroad 
north  of  the  Orange  River  he  will  find  that  it  is  a  single-track 
nffair.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  single-track  road  can  begin  to  handle 
the  traffic  imposed  upon  it  by  an  army  of  the  size  needed  to  in- 
vude  the  Transvaal.  Lord  Roberts’s  men  can  not  live  on  the 
invaded  country,  as  Sherman's  men  did  in  their  march  to  the 
sea.  Agriculturally  speaking,  the  Boers'  country  is  almost  a 
desert,  and  in  the  dry  season,  now  rapidly  approaching,  the  sec¬ 
tion  through  which  the  invaders  must  pass  will  be  at  its  worst 
It  follows  that  the  larger  the  army  of  invasion  the  greater  the 
difficulty  of  feeding  it;  the  farther  north  it gw  the  more  diffi¬ 
culty  in  protecting  its  communications;  while  without  a  large 
army  for  the  firing  lino  ami  flanking  movements  no  invasion  is 
possible. 

"That  the  Boers  have  all  these  points  well  thought  out.  and 
have  made  their  plans  accordingly,  can  not  In-  doubted.  They 
may  niaku  great  efforts  to  menace  Lord  Rolierts’s  communica¬ 
tions  in  Cape  Colony  from  the  lieginnmgof  his  invasion;  indeed, 
their  recent  successes  at  Rensburg  point  that  way.  The  situa¬ 
tion  is  such,  indeed,  that  after  eliminating  Kimberley  and  even 
Ladysmith,  serious  students  of  modern  military  art.  l»»th  in 
Europe  and  this  country,  are  openly  expressing  grave  doubts  as 
to  Knglund's  ability  to  carry  the  projected  invasion  through  to  a 
complete  triumph.  The  Boers,  on  their  part,  may  well  refrain 
from  offering  the  invaders  opportunities  to  light  decisive  battles 
until  the  foe  has  undergone  the  sweats  of  a  long  march  in  a  dry. 


burning  country,  far  from  their  base  of  supplies.  The  invasion 
will  be  no  such  brilliant  flight  into  Egypt  as  Kitchener  had  on 
his  way  to  Khartum." 

Lord  Roberts  seems  t«»  have  inspired  British  sympathizers 
with  something  they  have  long  liven  lacking -confidence.  "Th- 
Knglish  need  in  South  Africa,”  says  the  Philadelphia  Press. 
"has  been  neither  nun  imr  courage,  hut  a  general."  and  th-. 
Kimberley  campaign  has  shown  “every  evidence  of  sound  gen¬ 
eralship."  The  same  paper  continues : 

"With  a  general  in  command  it  has  been  possible  to  force  the 
Boer  retreat  by  the  use  of  superior  numbers.  With  those  superior 
numbers  the  English  forces  have  during  the  conduct  of  the  wai 
thus  far  lost  9.30ft  men.  2.7*1  of  them  prisoners,  for  lack  of  a 
general.  There  has  n*.t  in  years  U-cn  a  better  illustration  of  tin 
final  and  fundamental  fact  in  all  war,  that  a  general  equal  to  the 
work  before  him  is  the  one  absolute  necessity  in  warfare.  Men. 
resources,  and  courage  arc  wasted  unless  n  general  leads  and 
directs  them. 

"As  between  nearly  equal  nunilier*  ..r  numbers  up  to  two  or 
three  tonne,  the  modem  magazine  small-calibcr  rifle  has  greatly 
increased  the  capacity  of  a  -mailer  force  to  resist  u  direct  frontal 
assault.  But  this  i-  all  that  the  improvement  in  weapons  has 
done.  It  has  changed  none  of  the  principles  of  military  opera¬ 
tions.  These  have  remained  unchanged  from  the  days  of  th. 
-{•car  and  the  bow  and  arrow  to  the  days  of  the  Krupp  and  the 
Mauser,  A  superior  force,  mobile  and  well-directed,  cun  In 
maneuvering  force  the  retreat  of  an  inferior,  provided  the  men 
composing  the  two  forces  are  iicarlyequul  in  arms,  ]wrsonal  cour¬ 
age,  and  skill  in  using  their  wcu|mns.  But  in  order  to  make 
effective  use  of  its  superiority  the  larger  force  must  have  a  gen¬ 
eral  who  can  make  his  army  mobile  and  can  use  its  mobility. 

"All  military  history  shims  with  proof  of  this  principle,  and  at 
the  o|>ening  of  every  English  and  American  war  this  principle  is 
forgotten,  as  it  lias  U«  n  m  South  Africa.  General  Roberts  hn- 
but  added  one  more  illustration  to  many.  Ho  has  massed  hi- 
troops  instead  of  dividing  them.  He  lias  retreated  from  the 
Tugvla  and  Ren-U-rg  without  hesitation,  to  reach  the  mum 
end  in  view.  He  organized  under  General  French  a  strong, 
mobile  cavalry  force.  He  rapidly  pushed  this  up  the  Riet  Riv« : 
valley,  lie  threatened  Jacobsdnl,  through  which  the  Boer  com¬ 
munications  run.  and  straightway  General  Cronjc  lias  to  retreat 
and  General  Robert-  date-  his  bulletin  of  victory  from  Jacobsdul 

“A  general  is  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  the  English  forces. 


UNCLE  SAM’s  NEW  WIIISKENS. 

John  Bull  :  "  Say,  Brother  Jonathan.  »ee:n»  to  me  via  need  •  -have." 

—  Ike  MmntjftOt  J+mrmaL 


WHIN  THI  SI'S  A  OR  AH  IN  ENOI.ANO, 

And  all  young  men  between  iS  and  30  must  either  get  married  -*r  enlist  m 
the  array.  —The  Minnea pdis  Trikune 
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That  the  only  change.  It  i*  enough.  With  Kimberley  re¬ 
lieved.  General  Roberts  is  in  a  position  to  push  along  a  short, 
straight  path  to  Bloemfontein.  The  country  is  open.  No  serious 
natural  defenses  arc  in  the  way.  General  Roberts's  force  is 
large  enough  for  dank  movements.  Each  advance  will  bring 
him  nearer  Pretoria  and  force  General  Joubert  to  think  of  hi-, 
base. 

"The  collapse  of  the  Boer  defense  may  !»c  as  sudden  as  British 
defeat  hitherto  has  been  unexpected. " 

The  Philadelphia  Xorth  .  an  thinks  that  "if  the  situation 
is  correctly  presented  by  the  British  despatches,  a  staggering 
blow  has  been  struck  the  Roet>.  They  will  tight  hard  and  long, 
of  course-,  but  the  tide  has  apparently  turned  against  them.”  So. 
too,  thinks  the  Brooklyn  'Timet,  which  reminds  us  "that  the 
Boers  can  not  makegood  their  losses  in  the  field,  as  the  British 
Can,  by  calling  out  a  large  reserve  force, "  and  says,  therefore, 
that  "it  need  occasion  no  surprise,  in  \  ivw  of  the  immense  army 
which  Great  Britain  has  brought  into  the  field,  if  the  news  from 
the  scene  of  war  is  more  favorable  to  England  hereafter  than  it 
has  been  in  the  past."  The  Bultimorc.lwmia/t,  however,  while 
admitting  the  sagacity  of  the  new  British  leader,  says  that  "op¬ 
posed  to  him  is  just  as  great  skill,  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  country,  and  astern  ih>terminati»n  to  r«-»-%t  to  the  hitter  end." 

COROLLARIES  OF  EXPANSION  III.  A  PACIFIC 

CABLE. 

O  one  seems  to  dispute  the  need  of  a  cable  across  the 
Pacific.  "Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  Guam,  and  a  Chinese 
program  definitely  place  the  I' ailed  States  in  the  far  East,  or 
t ho  ' fur  West,'  as  you  j i lease.  s.ix*.  the  Philadelphia  Manufa,- 
Inrer,  "and  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  the  facts  add  great  force 
to  the  demand  for  a  cable.  Earlier  tile  need  of  such  a  cable  was 
urged  for  trade  reasons;  now  the  arguments  are  j>»titical  as  well 
as  commercial."  Indeed,  thinks  the  Baltimore  Ilerald  (Ind.). 
the  cable  is  "  hardly  less  essential  to  our  commercial  development 
and  the  clfcctivo  control  of  the  islands  over  which  we  have  ac¬ 
quired  authority  than  a  ship  i,.na!  «  ross  Central  America  The 
Providence  Jou rnal  <lnd.'  j-fints  to  Great  Britain,  wb«>..  for.  - 
sight  and  energy.”  it  says,  "shown  in  covering  the  world  with  a 
network  of  telegraph  lilies.  Ii.th  over  the  lands  and  under  the 
waters,  must  compel  tho  admiration  of  all  In  Britain’s  present 
emergency,  it  continues,  wo  see  the  African  continent  completely 
encircled  with  cables,  all  of  them  under  British  control  r 

“Thu  completeness  of  the  system  is  absolute.  Every  where,  on 
both  coasts,  the  points  where  the  lines  converge  ore  located  in 
British  territory;  every  message  that  passes  over  tin  system  is 
under  British  observation  and  control 

"All  this  service,  it  should  be  noted,  is  furnished  by  private 
companies;  but  they  arc  subsidised  by  the  British  Go\*crnmcnt. 
which  exacts  substantial  returns  for  its  assistance.  The  sub¬ 
sidies  aro  granted  upon  conditions  that  give  the  Government 
nearly  all  the  advantages  of  ownership  without  its  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  difficulties.  It  is  required  that  all  the  employees  of  the 
cable  companies  shall  lie  British  subjects;  that  the  line-  shall 
not  pass  under  the  control  of  any  foreign  government;  that  the 
subsidy  shall  run  for  twenty  years,  payable  at  the  expiration  of 
each  year  provided  the  service  lias  been  satisfactory  and  the  lines 
kept  in  good  condition  ;  that  the  despatches  of  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  of  the  British  colonial  governments  shall  have  prior¬ 
ity  whenever  demanded  ;  that  all  government  message*  shall  be 
carried  at  half  rates,  and  that  in  case  of  war  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  shall  lie  entitled  to  take  {mis session  of  all  the  stations  in 
British  territory,  or  territory  under  British  protection,  and  to  put 
in  its  own  employees. 

"The  advantages  which  the  British  have  in  this  ready  and 
world-wide  communication  of  eairw  need  no  explanation. " 

Fricndsof  the  cable  project  |»>iutout  that  the  War  Department 
in  Washington  is  paying  a  thousand  dollars  a  day  in  cable  tolls 
on  it*  messages  to  Manila,  and  that  the  other  departments  com¬ 
bined  are  paying  enough  more  to  bring  the  total  up  to 
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a  year  a  sum  large  enough,  with  the  inevitable  additional  com¬ 
mercial  messages,  to  insure  the  financial  success  of  the  enterprise 
from  the  start.  Indeed,  the  House  committee  on  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  decided  last  week,  by  a  vote  of  3  to  5.  to  re¬ 
port  favorably  a  bill  appropriating  §400.000  a  year  or  less  (the 
company  making  the  lowest  bid  to  receive  the  subsidy)  for  twenty 
years  to  a  Pacific  cable  company,  the  company  in  return  to  trans¬ 
mit  government  messages  free  during  that  period  and  at  half 
rates  thereafter.  Such  a  pjsiposal,  says  Mr.  Herbert  Laws  Webb 
in  S*  rihner' t  Magazine,  “does  not  contemplate  u  subsidy  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  as  the  company  would  give  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  a  wry  fair  return  for  its  money, "  and  it  is  quite  con¬ 
ceivable.  he  believes,  “that  the  Government  might  have  rather 
the  best  of  the  bargain."  Mr.  Webb  thinks  the  direct  route 
across  the  Pacific,  by  way  of  Hawaii  and  Guam,  the  liest  one. 
The  proposed  cable  up  the  west  roust  of  North  America,  across 
the  Aleutian  Islands  and  down  the  east  coast  of  Asia,  has  some 
advantages,  he  admits,  but  he  believes  that  such  a  route  would 
Ik*  too  roundabout,  would  be  in  too  inclement  a  clime  for  repuirs. 
and  would  have  to  traverse  too  much  foreign  territory. 

The  promoters  of  the  Alaska  plan,  on  the  other  hand,  claim 
that  their  route  is  1. yo  nautical  miles  shorter  than  the  Hawaii- 
Guam  route,  that  the  cost  would  Ik*  much  less,  and  that  because 
of  Us  shorter  links  automatic  high-speed  instruments  could  be 
used  that  would  materially  increase  the  capacity  of  the  cable. 
Moreover,  the  jirorootersof  this  plan  ask  for  no  subsidy,  and  offer 
In  lay  n  cable  from  Sail  Francisco  to  Honolulu,  in  uddition  to 
the  northern  one.  if  Cotigress  will  give  up  the  plun  for  a  southern 
cubic.  If  this  compuny  i*  reliable,  says  tile  Buffalo  E.xfirest 
(Ind.  Rep  >,  "tho  Government  would  better  keep  out  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  let  it  go  ahead."  The  Tacoma  Ledger  (Rep.),  too, 
thinks  that  "in  view  of  this  proposition  tho  necessity  for  the 
building  of  a  cable  by  the-  Government  has  disappeared."  The 
Sun  Francisco  Call  <lnd 7  thinks  there  will  Ik.*  business  enough 
for  both  cables.  It  says: 

"The  northern  line  will  doubtless  prove  so  commercially  prof¬ 
itable  that  tho  promoters  can  construct  it  without  having  to  ask 
a  subsidy.  but  that  i*>  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  other  line 
should  not  l«e  constructed  also.  The  land  line  would  Ik*  subject 
to  interruptions  in  the  severe  winters  of  the  North,  and  might  be 
cut  111  case  of  wars  in  which  either  Great  Britain  or  Russia  was 
engaged,  but  the  ocean  cable  would  Ik*  virtually  secure  at  all 
times  Moreover,  there  is  never  any  great  harm  done  by  com|»c- 
t it i«n  in  telegraphy,  ami  to  the  public  two  cable*  are  very  likely 
to  prove  ehea|H*r  than  one." 

There  appears  to  Ik*  a  strong  sentiment,  however,  against  giv¬ 
ing  the  control  of  the  cable  to  any  mercantile  company  at  all. 
The  United  States  Government,  it  is  urged,  should  lay  tho  cable 
and  control  it.  Tile  President,  in  n  *]>ecial  message  to  Congress 
a  year  ago.  void  that  the  cable  ought  to  Ik-  "wholly  under  the 
control  of  the  Unites!  States,  w  hether  in  time  of  |K*aco  or  of  war." 
Mr.  Corliss,  (if  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  told  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Pott  that  “all  the  government  officer*  examined  by  the 
committee  advocated  government  ownership.  General  Grccty 
sax  s  that  it  would  increase  the  power  of  the  navy  at  least  one 
third."  One  of  Gc  neral  Greely's  assistants  in  the  Signal  Service 
Department.  Capt.  George  Owen  Squier,  says  in  an  article  ill 
The  Independent : 

"  I  have  the  strongest  conviction  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  State*  ought  to  lay  and  control  the  Pacific  cubic.  It  will 
furnish  efficient  service  to  commerce,  and  Ik*  very  closely  related 
to  the  mail  service.  The  transpacific  mail  is  run  by  the  Post- 
Office  Department,  and  this  great  public  work  should  be  oper¬ 
ated  in  close  connection  with  the  transpacific  mail  system. 

Whether  considered  as  an  agent  of  diplomacy  or  of  commerce, 
a*  an  adjunct  of  «ur  military  service  to  guard  11s  from  sudden 
attack,  a*  an  auxiliary  to  the  Weather  Bureau  to  announce  ap¬ 
proaching  storms,  as  a  protection  to  the  public  health  advising 
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us  of  plagues  or  pestilence,  or  as  an  important  ally  to  the  isthmus 
canal,  the  Pacific  cable  is  of  the  greatest  importance  and  should 
be  under  the  control  of  the  I'nited  States  Government.  • 

“In  a  recent  visit  to  England  in  the  service  of  the  Government, 
it  became  the  writer’s  duty  to  investigate  the  subject  of  deep-sea 
cables,  not  only  from  a  technical  standpoint,  but  also  in  relation 
to  their  uses  for  colonial  service.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Government  has  practically  come  to  the  conclusion  after  much 
experience  that  such  cables  must  be  under  government  control 
Let  us  profit  by  English  example.  This  is  not  a  matter  for  a 
day  or  a  year.  It  is  a  matter  for  a  long  future.  It  is  a  great 
national  question.  We  have  now  no  cable  ships  dying  tin 
American  Hag.  llut  we  can  build  them,  make  a  cable,  lay  it. 
operate  it.  and  save  to  the  American  people  millions  of  dollars 
that  are  s|»ent  abroad." 

The  Detroit  Journ.it  (Rep.)  says 

“The  Government  has  had  plenty  of  disastrous  experience  with 
subsidized  railways  and  government -aided  enterprises  to  make 
it  chary  of  donating  any  further  sums  to  private  »«»rporati*-iis 
If  the  cable  will  lie  a  profitable  thing  for  a  private  corporation  it 
will  be  equally  as  profitable  for  the  Government  What  is  the 
business  sense  of  giving  a  private  corporation  millions  of  dollars 
to  build  a  government  cable  line  ami  vest  in  the  corporation  the 
title  to  it?  There  is  none." 

"Every  economic  and  practical  reason,  says  t.iC  Newark 
Evening  Sews  (I nil.),  "favors  the  enterprise  as  a  governmental 
one.”  The  Philadelphia  inquirer  iKcp.i  says;  "As  the  I'nited 
Status  proposes  tocontrol  the  Pacific  t  Kean,  as  the  I'nited  States 
•  will  retain  the  Philippines,  develop  trade  with  China,  ami  con 
struct  the  Nicaragua  canal,  as  the  I'nited  States  intends  to  build 
upu  merchant  marine  and  supporttbat  service  with u great  navy, 
is  it  not  proper  that  the  I'nited  States  should  lay  down  the 
Pucific  cable?  We  think  it  is  "  The  Chicago  inter  iKe.tn  feels 

confident  that  the  cable  "will  In-  built,  owned,  and  controlled  bv 

• 

the  national  Government,"  and  suggests  tli.it  the  coming  anni¬ 
versary  of  Admiral  Dewey’s  victory  "would  In- a  fit  and  felicitous 
date  for  the  President  to  affix  his  signature  to  such  a  lull  made  a 
law  by  the  present  Congress." 


T 


PROFITS  OF  $40,000,000  A  YEAR. 

HE  interesting  revelation  mode  by  II.  C.  Frick,  erstwhile 
manager  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Coni|>any.  t<.  the  effect  that 
tho  company's  net  profits  for  last  year  were  $?■.<■■».  •■■>.  and  that 
the  profits  for  this  year  w  ill  probably  twice  as  much,  has  drawn 

several  cxclama- 
tions  from  the  press 
According  to  Mr. 
Frick.  Mr.  Carnegie 
is  trying  to  make  him 
surrender  his  shares 
to  the  company  for 
about 

shares  which  Mr. 
Frick  values  at  over 
$ib.»m,ian>  and  Mr. 
Frick  has  brought  suit 
in  the  court  of  com¬ 
mon  pleas  at  Pitts¬ 
burg  for  an  equitabk* 
accounling.  In  his 
bill  in  equity.  Mr. 
Frick  says 

"  The  business  from 
i**>a  to  1900  was 
enormously  profit¬ 
able.  growing  by 
leaps  and  jumps  from 

year  to  year  until,  in  the  firm  actually  made  on  low-priced 
contracts  in  net  profits,  after  paying  expenses  of  all  kinds.  $21.- 
000.000.  In  November.  1  S««.  Carnegie  estimated  the  net  profits 


MkXKY  CLAY  » KICK. 


for  1900  at  gj-i.ouo.ooi>.  and  F’riek  then  estimated  them  a* 
500.000. 

“Carnegie  valued  the  entire  property  at  over  $250,000,000,  and 
avowed  Ins  ability  in  ordinarily  prosperous  times  to  sell  the 
property  on  the  la*n- 
don  market  for  £  100.  - 
■ui.oaii,  or  $500,000  - 

mi. 

"In  May.  is'ri, 

Carnegie  actually  re¬ 
ceived  in  cash  and 

still  kcc|>s  $1, 170,000. 
given  him  as  a  mere 
lionus  for  his  ninety- 
days'  of »l ion  to  sell 
his  5S.5  jw-r  cent,  in¬ 
terest  in  this  steel 
com|iany  for  $157,- 
■(jii.un  Frick's  f> 
per  cent.,  on  that 
basis,  would  Ik.-  worth 
$u>.  ajS.ooi.  " 

Some  of  the  press 
arc  interested  in  the 
s|iectmle  of  Mr.  Car- 
m-gie  in  court  as  de¬ 
fendant  111  a  case 
where  be  is  charged 
with  "Illegal  and 
fr.iuiluleiit  conduct.'  and  win  10  olio  of  bis  business  transactions 
is  referred  to  as  a  "fraudulent  s.  heme."  Tho  indications  are, 
remarks  the  Minneapolis  Timex,  iliat  Mr.  Frick  "will  be  able  to 
drag  the  pruc  of  three  or  four  libraries  front  tho  unwilling 
ps  kets  of  the  canny  Scot."  min  i  pap-rs  lake  tile  opp>r(unily 
f*-r  a  fling  at  the  tariff.  Thus  tin  New  York  Time*  says 

Mr  F'rkk's  terribly  calldid  espisun- of  the  extravagant  Len¬ 
tils  which  protection  confers  upni  the  niaiiufoclurer  at  the  ex 
p use  of  the  helpless  consumer  makes  it  Itnpissible  that  the  Kc- 
oiioIn.ui  Party  or  any  other  party  should  longer  defend  «>' 
maintain  the  l-anic-rs  against  »«.nip-titioii  which  have  made  it 
ease  for  the  Carnegie  works  to  earn  profits  of  from  80  to  i<  <  jh  ■ 

•  cnl.  upm  a  capital  which  appears  to  have;  lieun  largely  in  1  xcess 

•  <f  the  actual  cost  of  the  plants  engages!  in  the  business. " 

If  lower  tarifls  ha<l  cut  down  the  price  of  steel,  the  sumo  pap  - 
punts  out.  it  "would  make  a  vast  difference  to  the  building 
trades,  to  the  railroads,  and  to  the  general  business  of  the  coun¬ 
try  .  .  .  What  a  monstrous  and  wicked  lie  the  plea  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  our  infant  industries  appars  to  lie  in  the  light  of  these 
revelations !  “ 

The  New  York  Trees,  recalling  Mr.  Carnegie’s  remark  of  a 
few  months  ago  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  die  rich,  says  that  he 
seems  to  In.*  doing  uil  ho  can  to  save  his  partner,  Mr.  Frick,  from 
this  disgrace  .  and  adds  that  as  long  as  he  continues  his  present 
methods,  "there  is  no  danger  of  the  malison  of  a  plethora  of 
wealth  being  laid  on  any  one  with  whom  he  does  business 

M«<rc  pa|K*r*.  however,  are  struck  by  the  immense  profits  re¬ 
vealed  by  Mr.  Frick's  statement.  "What  are  fairy  talcs,  or  the 
dreams  of  avarice,  or  men's  boldest  imaginings."  says  the  Boston 
Tranurifit.  "compared  with  these  glittering  actualities?"  The 
Chicago  Evening  Post  says : 

"The  figures  given  arc  fabulous  They  are  actually  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  the  average  mortal.  It  is  estimated.  :••• 
instance,  that  the  profits  for  this  year  alone  will  be  from  $40, ••<>,- 
mo  to  fij3.ooo.ooo.  Think  of  it  I  Grasp  the  full  import  of  it.  if 
you  can.  Why.  a  corporation  capitalized  for  that  amount  would 
l<e  an  unusually  large  one,  and  yet  these  figures  represent  only 
profits,  to  be  divided  among  comparatively  few  men. 

"The  value  of  the  plant  and  business  good-will  can  only  lx- 
estimated,  of  course,  but  Mr.  Carnegie  expresses  a  belief  that  in 
ordinarily  prosperous  times  they  could  be  sold  in  England  fo* 
.  i« j > .< ■ « ►,<  1 In  order  to  realize  the  full  import  of  thi»  m->xt 
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men  would  have  to  take  a  few  days  off  to  think  it  over.  If  the 
plant  and  business  were  purchased  at  that  price  ($500,0110.000) 
and  were  paiil  for  in  United  States  gold  coin  (a  preposterous  sup- 
position.  of  course).  it  would  take  more  than  half  of  all  the  gold 
coin  in  this  country  and  more  than  three  fourths  «.f  the  total 
amount  in  circulation.  It  may  interest  silverites  to  know  that  if 
all  the  silver  dollars  in  the  country  were  gathered  together  it 
would  not  equal  the  price  set.  and  that  the  total  issue  of  national 
bank-notes  would'be  less  than  half  of  it. 

"This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  business 
that  has  been  built  up.  Indeed,  it  is  only'  by  comparison  that 
otte  can  really  grasp  the  figures  They  arc  simply  amazing,  so 
great  that  they  read  like  an  extract  from  a  fairy -book." 

The  Chicago  Tribune  notes  some  other  large  profits,  and  asks 
where  it  is  to  end.  Says  The  Tribune  : 


"The  Carnegie  Company  made  Ssi. *■»>.<■■>  last  year  and  yet 
Mr.  Carnegie  is  not  satisfied.  He  wishes  toget  possession  .if  Mr. 
Frick's  interest  for  less  than  its  value. 

"The  Standard  Oil  Company  has  just  declared  a  quarterly 
dividend  of  $3o,uoo.uoo.  or  at  the  rate  of  $&o.ooa.uoo  for  the  year, 
and  yet  its  directors  are  not  satisfied.  They  wish  Congress  t.. 
pay  subsidies  to  the  ocean-going  vessels  in  whose  earnings  they 
have  a  share. 

“If  there  ure  nny  other  American  corporations  whose  profits 
were  $30,000,000  lust  year  or  promise  to  be  $8o,ooo.«ii*i  this  year, 
it  may  lie  taken  for  granted  that  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  m  are 
no  more  satisfied  than  the  Camegies  and  the  Rockefellers,  and 
are  no  more  scrupulous  as  to  the  met  In -Is  of  adding  to  their  pis- 
sessions. 

"There  seem  to  lie  no  limit  to  the  rapacity  of  corpirutions 
which  have  been  built  up  at  the  expense  of  the  public  by  cxces- 
sivo  tariff  protection,  by  illegal  railroad  discriminations,  or  offi¬ 
cial  favoritism.  The  men  who  rule  those  corporations  may  not 
•want  the  earth.’  but  they  certainly  want  the  United  States  and 
thu  abundance  thereof. 

"They  and  their  allies  on  land  ami  sea  are  working  at  the 
entire  subjugation  of  the  Government,  so  that  they  may  add 
more  millions  to  their  present  annual  revenues  of  fio.ooo.ooo  in 
the  ease  of  the  Carnegie  Company  and  in  the  caw  of 

tile  Standard  Oil.  They  try  to  put  their  creatures  m  all  olh.  ml 
places  which  touch  their  interests  at  any  point. 

"They  demand  subsidies  for  their  ships. 

"They  Insist  that  the  monoy  of  the  (lovemmcnt  lie  deposited 
in  Imnks  in  which  they  are  heavily  interested,  so  they  may  lie 
able  to  control  the  stock  markets  and  to  lend  to  the  taxpayers 
the  money  which  the  latter  have  contributed  to  defray  govern¬ 
mental  expenses.  Their  demands  are  usually  complied  w  ith. 

•"There  nro  three  things  that  are  never  satisfied ;  yen.  four 
things  say  not  "  It  is  enough.  -  * 

"That  may  have  been  the  case  in  the  old  Hebrew  days 

"To-day  there  ure  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  Carnegie 
Company,  the  sugar  trust,  the  International  Navigation  Com¬ 
pany.  the  National  City  Bank,  and  other  colossal  corporations 
which  overshadow  the  (lovemmcnt  itself  and  ar«-  never  satisfied. 

"  When  will  they  have  enough?" 

According  to  Mr.  Frick's  estimate  it  will  l*e  seen  that  Mr.  Car¬ 
negie’s  income  this  year  from  this  source  would  Ik-  about 
clay.  "  No  wonder  Andrew  Carnegie  can  t«»ss  off  a  library  when¬ 
ever  lie  feels  like  it,"  says  the  Chicago  Re, on/.  According  to 
7  he  library  Journal  (New  York),  Mr.  Carnegie's  gifts  to  libra¬ 
ries  last  year  aggregated  $3. 5'<3. 5***-  distributed  as  follows; 


Wn-hinKtnn.  D.C .  Connraut.  I'a  . 

Atlanta,  tin . .  i  Oakland. Col .  . 

Pennsylvania  State  College  i»v«a  Prescott.  Aril . 

Ha/lcwood.  Pa .  «.<»»•  Tyrone.  Pa . 

CotinelUville,  Pa .  «>  ooo  Duluth,  Minn  . 

McKeesport,  Pa  .  $o.oa>  Kucyrus  Ohio . 

Seaboard  Air  Line .  i.ooo  Clarion,  Pa  .  . 

PI t tabu rjr.  Pa...  ...  i.?v\ooo  (iatbrie.  Oklahoma  Ter ’jr 

Virginia  Mechanics'  lost...  i.oa-  Louisville.  Ky . 

Port  Worth,  Texas  .  50.000  Newport.  Ky  .  .... 

Past  Liverpool.  Ohio .  50.^,  < Ikluhoma  City.  O.  T _ 

•Steubenville.  Ohiu .  ^  Sand  11  sky.  Ohio . . 

Heaver.  I’m .  50.-^.,  Sedalia.  Mo .  .. 

Heaver  Palls.  Pa .  woo  Tucson.  Arii . 

San  Cal  .  io,ay>  Lincoln.  Xebr . 

I 'alias.  Texas .  <o.o>  Oicvenne.  Wjro. . 

Alameda.  Car .  .  mi  City.  P« . 
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MR.  MACRUM'S  COMPLAINTS. 

OST  of  the  interest  in  Mr.  Macrum.  the  United  States 
consul  at  Pretoria  who  left  his  p»st  at  the  outbreak  of 
war  an«l  started  home,  seemed  to  arise  from  the  supposition  that 
he  had  a  secret  message  for  the  Government,  too  important  to  be 
entrusted  to  the  telegraph  or  the  mails.  This  belief  was  strength¬ 
ened  when  he  refused  to  l«c  interviewed  at  any  of  his  landing- 
places  along  the  trip  home.  Last  week,  however,  after  lie  had 
visited  the  State  Department.  he  gave  out  a  statement  outlining 
his  reasons  for  his  return.  These  reasons,  in  brief,  were  that  he 
was  instructed  to  take  charge  of  British  interests  at  Pretoria,  a 
duty  which,  as  a  Boer  synijiathizcr,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  con¬ 
scientiously  undertake :  that  his  official  mail  from  Washington 
was  opened  and  read  by  the  British  censor  at  Capo  Town,  and 
that  his  despatches  to  Washington  were  delayed  for  weeks  by 
tin-  British  censor  at  Durban,  lie  also  hints  at  u" secret  alli¬ 
ance-  between  Kngland  and  the  United  States.  The  State  De¬ 
partment  in  Washington,  when  questioned  by  press  representa¬ 
tives  ns  tothe  truth  of  the  allegations  touching  mail  and  telegraph 

interference  and  the 
”  secret  alliance." 
gave  out  a  state¬ 
ment  saying  that 
the  charges  "are 
not  Im  lieved  by  this 
department,"  that 
they  "will  certainly 
not  lie  referred  1o 

•.he  British  embassy 
• 

with  a  view  of  get¬ 
ting  any  explana¬ 
tion."  that  Mr.  Mac- 
rum  laid  no  such 
charges  before  the 
department,  that  In 
is  "not  an  official 
now  "f  the  State 
Department."  and 
that  "it  is  n  ques¬ 
tion  if  ho  should 
make  or  repent 
these  statements  to 

tho  department  whether  they  would  Ik-  given  official  considera¬ 
tion  ‘  The  department  also  pointed  out  that  the  Constitution 
forbids  n  secret  alliance  with  another  power.  Representative 
Wheeler,  of  Kentucky,  introduced  a  rv soiu  1  ion  in  the  ilou*con 
ThurMlay  of  Ins!  week  calling  on  tin*  State  Department  f nr 
information  nU»ut  the  no  charge*.  an<l  it  referral  to  the  for. 
eign  affairs  committee. 

Few  papers  treat  Mr.  Macrum  seriously.  Most  of  them  think 
that  he  is  suffering  from  an  exaggerated  idea  of  his  own  personal 
importance  which  led  him  to  l»clicvo  that  a  delay  of  the  mails 
justified  him  in  quilting  Ins  j-ist  just  when  there  was  the  most  to 
do.  The  New  York  Time*  asks :  “Why  was  a  boy  sent  to  do  a 
man's  work?"  The  New  York  Pres*  considers  Mr.  Macrum  a 
powerful  argument  for  the  reform  of  our  consular  service,  and 
says  "It  is  a  pretty  ho|»c!exs  comment  on  the  sense  of  decency 
«>f  the  present  Congress  when  the  Hoimc  committee  on  foreign 
affairs  kills  the  Consular  Reform  hill  while  the  Macrum  case  is 
actually,  if  not  officially,  before  it.”  A  good  example  of  the  com¬ 
ment  on  the  case  may  be  seen  in  the  following  paragraphs  from 
the  New  York  Tribune: 

"Briefly  stated.  Mr.  Macrum  has  come  home  to  teach  the 
Washington  Administration  how  to  run  the  government  of  this 
country  For  that,  no  doubt,  the  Administration  will  be  duly 
grateful.  Incidentally,  he  reports  that  the  British  censors  have 
been  opening  his  official  correspondent  «•  and  ‘holding  tip'  his 
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orfoial  cable  despatcho*.  The  Belgian  and  mr. mi I*  have  Chicago.  would  «!«»  away,  through  severe  penalties,  with  railroad 


been  treated  in  the  **ame  scandalous  manner,  but  apparently  are 
n«>ort  mean-spirited  things,  with  not  enough  spunk  to  pmtot  or 
to  rc;*>rt  the  matter  to  their  home  governments,  and  probably 
are  t«*>  impecunious  to  skip  out  and  run  home  with  their  tales  of 
wo.  as  Mr.  Matrum  has  done  That,  however.  Mr  Mocrnm  ex¬ 
pressly  tells  us.  is  a  minor  matter,  which,  presumably,  is  why  he 
never  gave  the  Government  a  hint  of  it  lieforv.  ihohctouh!  easily 

have  done  so,  and  tho  it  was  his  dutv  to  »!«►  si.  He  ernlil  have 

* 

put  up  with  a  more  violati.ui  of  the  sanctity  ««f  his  Government** 
official  mails.  The  important  ]M.:nts  were  that  he  *vni|iathizcd 
«  n!i  the  Boers,  anil  he  wanted  this  Government  to  kimw  it  that 
various  other  Americans  were  actual!)  joining  the  liner  army, 
and.  finally,  that  it  went  against  the  grain  of  him.  as  a  liner 
sympathiser,  t<»  take  charge  of  the  interest'  of  larval  Britain.  It 
was  his  lir>t  duty,  as  a  man  and  a  !*rnther.  to  lay  these  impres¬ 
sive  facts  in  person  before  the  Government  at  Washington 
Tliu<  he  hoped  to  open  its  eyes  to  its  true  duty,  anil  in  teach  it 
how  very  improper  a  thing  it  was  for  it  to  make  a ’secret  alli¬ 
ance'  with  the  British  Government  with* nit  his  knowledge  or 
consent. 

"One  other  point  in  Mr  Macrum's  e\pla:iation  is  worthy  of 
notice,  and  of  most  cordial  approval,  lie  say*  that ‘American 
interests  in  South  Africa  were  in  that  condition  which  demanded 
that  the  Department  of  State  should  Incognizant  <>f  them  ’  Ye*, 
they  undoubtedly  were,  long  as  tlicv  wr»  in  the  hands  .if  Mr. 


THE  CHICAGO  ANTI-TRUST  CONFERENCE. 

"*  HE  gathering  of  anti-tni't  agitators  in  Chicago  last  week  is 
regarded  by  most  of  the  press  as  .4  conference  of  radical 
thinker*  whose  plan*  are  not  likely  t”  materialise  in  the  near 
future  The  platform  adopted  declares  for  government  owner¬ 
ship  and  control  of  railroad,  telegraph,  and  telephone  lines,  and 
all  other  public  utilities  and  natural  monopolies.  f#»r  government 
money,  for  the  referendum  ami  direct  legislation,  and  for  the 
Withdrawal  of  all  protective  t;fruls  from  all  articles  controlled  by 
tni*ts.  Some  pa|wr*  regard  this  platform  and  the  speeches  of 
the  leaders  as  » i Id  and  whirling  word*  that  merit  nothing  but 
ridicule.  Thus  the  Baltimore  ./«•’»/<'»*  *av» 

"Among  the  leaders  of  this  coiifercnve  are  ex-Govcrnor  John 
I’.  Altgcdd,  of  Illinois,  one  of  Bryan's  right-hand  men.  trim, 
when  in  office.  pariloiied  anarchist  murder,  is.  and  set  at  defiance 
the  very  laws  he  had  sworn  to  enforce:  George  F  William*,  of 
Ma**ncliUHctt*.  Bryan**  leader  in  New  England,  who  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  wrecking  the  Democratic  Party  in  Ins  own  State,  and 
who  only  hold*  his  position  as  a  leader  licvausc  no  one  cl«c  »  1! 
have  it:  Ignatius  Donnelly,  the  cr  ypt*  .graphic  freak'd  the  North¬ 
west  *.  Sockless  Jerry  Simpson,  tin  repudiated  Populist  of  Kan¬ 
sas.  and  others  of  the  same  ilk.  In  such  men  as  these  the  people 
have  no  confidence.  They  can  keep  on  orating  against  trusts  till 
the  crack  of  doom  without  contributing  one  iota  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem.** 

The  view*  of  some  of  the  speakers  at  the  conference  are  thus 
summarized  by  the  Boston  Trimsetif'i 

“President  Lockwood  said  that  the  true  remedy  for  trust  evils 
is  in  government  ownership  of  those  prime  factors  of  all  trusts 
the  railways:  Captain  Black,  of  Illinois,  declared  that  t*ie  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  initiative  and  referendum  would  do  away  with  the 
trust*:  Governor  Lee.  of  South  Dakota,  would  utilize  th>-  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  trusts  by  simply  substituting  public  for  private 
ownership,  whenever  they  got  large  and  ripe  enough  to  pick  :  Mr 
Miller,  of  Chicago,  found  a  remedy  in  the  establishment  of  a 
‘ju*t  land  tenure  *  .  Mr.  Spelling,  of  San  Francisco,  would  amend 
the  Sherman  act.  prohibiting  trust-,  under  severe  penalties:  Mt 
Elliott,  of  Kansas.  again,  would  have  trusts  under  government 
control:  Mr.  Matthews,  of  Buffalo,  wanted  direct  legislation  and 
the  granting  of  franchise*  only  by  popular  vote ;  Mr.  Bigeiow.  of 
Cincinnati,  would  prevent  land  monopoly  and  have  government 
ownership  of  railroads  ;  Congressman  Sulzer  thought  the  present 
anti-trust  laws  adequate  if  they  are  enforced:  Mr.  Strong,  of 


blacklisting  of  individual  merchants  and  shippers." 

The  declaration  of  the  conference  for  the  government  owner¬ 
ship  of  railroads  as  a  remedy  for  trust  evils  has  attracted  consid¬ 
erable  notice.  Many  jiajicrs.  however,  believe  that  the  time  for 
such  action  is  not  yet  rij»c.  The  Chicago  Record  says: 

“Government  ownership  of  the  railroads  of  this  country  may 
conn-  in  the  future— tho *uch  an  outcome  is  open  to  serious  doubt 
—  but  it  would  Ik-  a  mistake  to  raise  the  question  for  practical 
consideration  at  this  time.  The  majority  of  the  people,  if  giver, 
a  chance  toexpr. ■»  themselves,  no  doubt  would  receive  the  prop- 
ositioo  with  disfavor.  'I  .«■  practical  ditlic ul ties  in  the  way  of 
an  attempt  to  take  over  the  railroad  properties  of  the  country 
would  heverygre.it  ;  the  difficulties  of  ojieration.  when  the  roads 
were  onc-c  acquired.  wouhl  Ik  even  greater.  The  tremendous 
addition  to  the  pav-rolls  of  the  nation  which  such  a  policy  would 
entail  alone  would  H*  sufficient  reason  for  disputing  the  wisdom 
of  the  course  suggested  The  country  is  not  ready  for  such  a 
step,  and  any  attempt  t"  put  the  policy  into  effect  a  1  moat  cer¬ 
tainly  would  »k-  attended  with  costly  and  vexatious  blundering 
Besides,  it  is  altogether  improbable  that  government  ownership 
and  ojicration  «'  railroads  are  necessary  to  cure  the  evil  com¬ 
plained  of.  which  is  discrimination  111  rates  The  jiolicy  of  regu- 
•at ion  has  not  vet  been  fairly  tried,  and  until  it  is  *0  irierl  and 
found  wanting  tlu  fK-opU  w  -.1'.  not  favor  the  more  radical  remedy." 

The  New  Y«*ik  /•■/// //.».' .y  r  <  mweree,  alt  ho  a  strong  op|x»uent 
of  trusts,  thinks  that  the  pr.qtoscd  remedy  would  1k>  as  bad  a*  tile 
disease.  It  say* 

"If  anything  were  c.d<  Dialed  to  reconcile  the  jicoplc  of  the 
Tinted  States  to  tin  exist,  n.e  of  the  great  mono|>oli*tic  trusts,  it 
would  lie  th.  character  of  the  substitute*  for  them  Hint  are  pro¬ 
posed  by  some  of  their  opponent*  The  Notional  Anti-Trust 
Conference,  the  other  day.  lent  its  approval  to  theories  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  aie  manifc-s||\  more  destructive  of  individual  initia¬ 
tive  than  any  *vMein  that  thv  ingenuity  of  the  trust  lawyer  has 
yet  devised.  In  fact,  the  conference  was  somewhat  of  a  mis- 
notiu  r.  inasmuch  as  the  ad  v**  ate*  of  state  socialism,  who  appar¬ 
ently  constituted  the  majority  of  tlu-  gathering,  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  hail  the  mist  organizers  us  their  most  cflectivc  allies 
It  would  tw  so  much  simpler  for  the  State  to  take  over  great 
department*  of  industry  already  combined  under  a  single  head 
Ilian  to  go  through  the  process  of  dealing  with  a  number  of  sepa¬ 
rate  coik crtis  The  trusts  me.  by  nu-sl  of  flic  European  Social¬ 
ist*.  regarded  as  the  first  step  toward  government  ownership  of 
all  great  industrial  activities.  To  those  who  see  in  the  pretterva- 
ton  of  individualism  the  lest  essentia)  for  the  continuance  of  free 
government,  that  tact  constitutes  the  most  serious  danger  of  the 
trust  system.  The  Chicago  toiiferm-s  licgntl  by  denouncing  tin 
trusts,  and  ended  by  fie  hiring  for  government  ownership  of  all 
pubhc  utilities  and  natural  mono|*dies.‘  and  f«ir  the  issue  ot 
|mjkt  money  exclusive  7y  by  the  Government.  The  conference 
seemed  to  be  quite  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  it  was  merely  pro* 
|s*s : ng  to  take  ilu  mx*. Mid  step,  of  which  the  trust  system  is  tin 
first,  toward  crushing  private  enterprise  and  eliminating  the  play 
of  competition  from  the  livid  of  human  activity.  In  the  motley 
assemblage  of  I  'em. Knits.  Populists.  Socialists,  and  Single- 
Taxers  assemble'!  at  Chicago,  it  .liil  not  scent  to  occur  t«»  any- 
Ih-1v  to  | impose-  a  vote  of  thunks  to  the  trust  magnates  for  bring¬ 
ing  the  work  of  industrial  combination  to  the  point  where  state 
ownership  efiuld  most  easily  lie  applied.  That,  however,  would 
have  liven  a  much  more  l*«g:eal  method  of  procedure  than  that 
winch  was  actually  followed.  ...... 

“The  only  logical  ground  of  opposition  to  the  trust  system  is 
that  it  tends  to  (laralyze  individual  eflort.  and  the  only  rational 
way  to  break  it  down  is  to  give  as  free  play  as  possible  to  the 
application  of  the  natural  law  «>f  competition.** 

The  I'hiladc  pliia  A  <>»///  A Wi'iiean.  however,  believes  that  the 
agitators  who  met  at  Chicago  arc*  ]*erforming  a  useful  and  im 
portant  public  service.  It  says: 

“Tlie  Chicago  Conference  adheres  to  the  true  principle.  It 
strikes  at  the  r*«.t  of  the  trust  tree  instead  of  concerning  itself 
with  the  branches  The  partnership  between  the  railroads  and 
the  trusts  is  at  the-  bottom  fit*  most  of  the  monopoly  which  piles 
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up  such  fortunes  as  Mr.  Rockefeller  enjoys.  That  neither  Mr. 
Carnegie  nor  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  in  need  of  any  Government  pro- 
lection  is  as  clear  as  daylight. 

"The  country,  however,  is  not  yet  ready  to  withdraw  protection 
from  the  trusts,  lest  others  who  do  need  protection  may  he  in¬ 
jured.  Nor  is  the  country  ready  for  Government  ownership  of 
the  railroads.  Nor  for  direct  legislation. 

"Herein  we  see  the  use  of  our  radical  friends.  They  keep  far 
in  advance,  and  iho  they  startle  and  alarm  the  conservative, 
they  compel  discussion,  discussion  leads  to  understanding  of  and 
familiarity  with  ideas,  and  by  the  time  the  stage  of  familiarity 
has  been  reached  by  the  muss,  the  radicals  are  away  out  on  the 
front  breaking  new  ground.  They  are  pioneers  who  become  un¬ 
comfortable  when  they  have  too  many  neighbors,  and  move  on. 

"The  Standard  Oil  dividend  and  the  disclosure  of  Mr.  Car¬ 
negie’s  income  of  more  than  8z.ooo.ooo  a  month,  together  with 
the  revelation  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  still  more  magnificent  har¬ 
vesting  of  the  fruit  of  monopoly,  come  opportunely  to  give  point 
to  the  proposal*  of  the  Anti-Trust  Conference.  Those  proposals 
are  radical.  So  are  those  dividends  and  those  monstrous  incomes 
— every  dollar  of  which  empowers  the  holders  to  command  a  dol¬ 
lar's  worth  of  the  lalxir  of  their  fellow  citizens.  “ 


GOVERNOR  ROOSEVELT  AND  THE  VICE¬ 
PRESIDENCY. 


Governor  Roosevelt  s  public  declaration  that  he 

will  under  no  circumstance*  accept  the  Vice-President iul 
nomination  has  aroused  a  volume  of  comment,  especially  in  the 
Republican  press,  that  is  in  itself  significant  of  the  nnique  po¬ 
tion  in  tho  national  eye  which  he  occupies  to-day.  His  state¬ 
ment  has  also  led  to  much  discussion  a*  to  the  probable  candidate 

for  the  honor  which 


I IIK  RICKIXU  RNUMCO. 

Senator  I'lnlt  "■•*rdl*1lync<iuf»*ciii*,Mni«vlew« 
—  The  .'>  •  >W*  1’ibnie. 


he  has  refused  :  but 
on  this  p»int  there 
is  no  upproach  to 
unanimity.  It  is 
generally  conceded 
that  Governor 
Roosevelt's  refusal 
is  largely  tine  to  the 
fact  that  lie  expects 
to  bo  the  I’residen- 
tial  candidate  of 
!•/>».  but  the  reason 
he  himself  gives  i* 
that  great  problems 
await  vlution  in  his 
own  State,  and  that 


he  hope*  success¬ 
fully  to  conclude.  <luring  coming  years,  the  work  he  has  livgun 
Many  of  the  Republican  paper*  will  not  accept  the  governor’s 
refusal.  Says  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Hu  Helm  (Rep.)  : 


"The  Republican  Party  lias  given  Roosevelt  a  large  measure 
of  it*  confidence  and  esteem.  If  it*  representatives  in  the  na¬ 
tional  convention  here  should  draft  him  into  its  service,  he  could 
hardly  refuse.  Ill  the  absence  of  other  promising  candidates  for 
the  Vice-Presidency,  his  present  utterance  can  not  be  accepted 
as  conclusive.  “ 


The  Washington  Evening  S/nr  iRep.)  also  insists  that  "the 
party’s  national  commands  are  paramount,  and  that  “his  per¬ 
sonal  wishes  are  subject  to  revision  by  the  party.'  The  Newark 
Evening  .Yeti's  (Rep.)  declares  that  "lie  would  lie  the  ideal  mate 
of  President  McKinley."  The  Providence  fi>urn.il  ilnd.i  says 

"He  is  probably,  next  to  Mr.  McKinley,  the  most  popular  Re¬ 
publican  leader,  and  there  has  been  a  genuine  desire  throughout 
tho  country  that  he  should  allow  the  use  of  his  name  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  second  place  on  the  ticket;  but  he  knows,  himself, 
that  two  years  more  in  an  executive  position  l  '*c  that  a*  Albany 


will  fit  him  better  than  he  is  now  fitted  to  occupy  tho  larger  exec¬ 
utive  office  at  Washington. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  ilnd.i  takes  a  •':  Tcrent  v.cwuf  the  gov¬ 
ernor's  action : 

"It  is  possible  that  in  declining  to  save  hi*  country  at  this  criti¬ 
cal  |>en«d  in  its  history  Governor  Roosevelt  may  have  concluded 
that  it  is  past  salvation  w  ith  Mr.  McKinley  in  the  White  House. 
He  may  hesitate  to  go  down  with  a  sinking  ship,  and,  therefore, 
may  Ik-  displaying  the  highest  order  of  jtolitica!  sagacity  in  re¬ 
jecting  the  Administration’*  overture*.” 

The  Boston  .h/ver/iser  (Rep  i  state*  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  "has 
proved  as  lulkyas  a  bucking  bronco."  and  that  ’’it  is  quite  safe 
to  say  that  he  will  not  lx-  on  the  national  tieket  with  Mr.  M«  Kilt- 
Icy  next  November." 

The  Buffalo  E.\  fires*  (Rep. •  and  Brooklyn  limes  iRep. )  heart¬ 
ily  indorse  Governor  Roosevelt’*  decision,  but  the  New  York 
Tribune  (Rep.)  takes  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  admonish  the 
governor  for  his  Shoo  comings  in  the  following  words; 

"It  must  lx*  acknowledged  that  less  has  thus  fa!  been  accom¬ 
plished  under  his  administration  than  a  prevalent  estimate  of  Ins 
character  and  talents  had  led  the  |x-ople  to  expect.  He  would 
piubahly  say  this  was  his  misfortune,  but  there  are  many  good 
Republican*  who  think  it  is  {tartly  his  fault.  His  position  at  tho 
Ix'ginning  of  his  term  was  exceedingly  strong,  and  he  might 
have  made  it  impregnable  Iloubtless  he  has  meant  to  do  so, 
I  ait  he  has  not  succeeded,  lie  ha*  rendered  himself  liable  to 
attacks  which  it  will  not  lx*  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  repel, 
and  is  now  forced  to  admit  that  he  needs  another  term  to  finish 
the  work  which  his  own  indiscretion*  have  made  unnecessarily 
difficult.” 

The  Miuiuapoh*  Times  ilnd.i  sjK.iks  of  his  "Isnuti"  being 
"engineered  by  the  Platt  machine  for  the  pur|xisc  of  getting  hmi 
••ut  of  the  way."  and  adds 

"It  i*  explained  that  Governor  Roosevelt  has  lxvn  causing  the 
machine  to  cut  strange  caper*.  lie  ha*  niti  it  sideways  and 
backward,  even  when  Mr.  Platt  was  looking.  He  lias  disar¬ 
ranged  some  of  its  in->st  delicate  wheels,  springs  attd  levers. 
Certain  |>artacon*idvrvd  essential  to  its  perfect  working  are  miss¬ 
ing  altogether.  It  has  Iwen  charged  by  Democratic  papers  that 
Roosevelt  has  become  one  of  the  chief  cog-wheel*  in  the  machine 
itself,  but  independent  sheets  with  nnti-Republicun  leaning*  u-|| 
us  the  opposite  story.  Senator  Platt,  they  say.  has  chosen  one 
B.  B.  Odell  for  governor  Mr.  Odell  lie  mg  "a  straightforward 
|-ditician' — and  in  order  to  make  Mr.  Odell'*  jiathwav  clear, 
Governor  Roosevelt  must  lx>  'kicked  upstairs.’  ' 

The  Kansas  City  limes  (Dent.  I  declares  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  "dropped  t<»  the  realization  that  the  1904  nomination  wit  » li 
Hanna  promised  him  wo*  the  brassiest  sort  of  a  gold  brick,  and 
has  suddenly  determined  to  create  all  the  trouble  he  can  for 
McKinley's  ratification  meeting  by  jumping  ujsin  the  latest 
monument  to  the  major's  un-American  foreign  |x»licy,  the  Hay- 
Pauncvfotv  treaty." 


MR.  JUSTICE  BROWN  AND  LIBERTY  OF  THE 

PRESS. 

IN  an  address  on  "The  Liberty  of  the  Press"  delivered  before 
the  Bar  Association  of  New  York.  As“*ciate  Justice  Brown, 
of  the  t*  oiled  States  Supreme  Court,  alt  ho  taking  strong  ground 
for  freedom  of  public  discussion,  pointed  out  some  instances  in 
which  this  freedom  is.  as  lie  thinks,  abused.  Referring  to  n 
portion  «-f  the  daily  pres*,  he  said : 

"\Vc  arc  confronted  bv  the  fact  that  in  this  free  countrv  theie 

•  • 

has  grown  up  a  despotic,  irre  sponsible  power  which  holds  our 
reputations  completely  at  its  mercy.  No  man  occupies  a  political 
position  by  executive  appointment  and  few  by  election  wlto  can 
not  be  driven  from  it  by  a  combined  attack  of  two  or  three  influ¬ 
ential  journals,  whose  cue  the  minor  papers  are  only  too  ready  to 
take  up.  L'ndcrsuch  circumstances,  what  possible  course  have 
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«<•  except  to  make  the  best  terms  with  this  |*>wcr.  and  if  »e  can 
not  obtain  justice.  to  crave  its  mercy." 

This  judgment  has  not  lieen  permitted  g<>  unchallenged,  and 
has  called  forth  much  criticism  some  •>(  it  even  bitter.  For  in¬ 
stance.  the  St.  Louis  A ‘ef'uMu  says 

"  Taking  as  the  confessed  liasis  of  his  unwarranted  attack  upon 
the  integrity  ami  sense  of  decency  of  the  American  press  the 
vague  charge  that,  as  he  himself  expresses  it. '  ugly  stories  arc 
told  of  the  methods  resorted  to  t<>  create  a  sensation  or  to  adver¬ 
tise  a  paper,'  Justice  Brown  proceeds  to  indict  all  American 
newspapers  by  inuendo  anil  assertion  not  supported  by  his  own 
definite  knowledge  or  the  testimony  of  credible  witnesses,  lie 
charges  them,  still  failing  to  furnish  proof  of  the  truth  of  his 
charges,  with  a  systematic  blackening  of  the  character  of  public- 
men  on  manufactured  evidence,  with  the  sale  of  editorial  *|ucr 
’at  so  much  a  line,’  w  ith  the  degradation  of  women  by  unworthy 
and  scandalous  assignments  for  the  manufacture  of  sensational 
articles,  with  ussuultK  on  private  character  and  an  infamous  es¬ 
pionage  of  private  houses,  with  the  dclilicrutc  |>ersecution  of  men 
folding  political  oflice. 

"Not  once  in  his  address  doc  s  this  Supreme  Court  justice  give 
the  authority  for  lus  shameful  assertions.  ...  It  is  astounding 
that  in  the  wildest  license  of  bitter  prejudice,  a  justice  of  tin- 
federal  Supreme  Court  should  be  willing  to  go  before  the  country 
in  the  prosecution  of  an  alleged  evil  against  which  he  has  failed 
to  present  one  valid  indictment. 

The  Indiuna|Hilis  AV.vi  is  lex*  sweeping  in  its  judgment 

"Of  course  it  can  not  lie  denied  that  there  are  some  news¬ 
paper#  in  the  United  States  that  grossly  abuse  the  privileges 
which  are  granted  to  the  press  in  free  countries  It  is  not  simply 
that  they  offend  against  good  taste  and  good  morals,  but  tliat 
they  are  entirely  reckless  in  the  way  in  which  they  deal  with  the 
reputations  of  l—th  public  men  and  private  citizens  Nothing  is 
so c red  in  the  eyes  of  those  that  conduct  these  |ta|«r»  The  only 
purpose  they  have  is  to  se  ll  their  wares. 

"This  is  all  the  more  to  lie  deplored  U-cau*e  the  press  is  such 
a  |M>wer  in  American  civilisation  I  inly  the  other  day  one  of  the 
worst  of  these  journals  congratulated  the  country  on  the  supposed 
fact  that  the  coming  century  would  see  even  more  of  a  newspaper 
government  than  that  which  had  marked  the  present  century  If 
that  is  true,  it  is  full  time  to  insist  that  there  shall  be  some  im¬ 
provement  in  tile  character  and  methods  of  our  rulers  One 
would  think  that  the-  consciousness  of  |*owcr  would  have  a  vdier- 
ingcffoct  on  the  men  who  wield  it.  We  liclieve  it  docs  in  mo*t 
cases,  and  that  there  arc  really  few  nc-w  soajwrs  that  arc  fairly 
open  to  the  criticisms  of  Justice' Brown.  We  shall  proliably  have 
to  trust  to  the  restraining  influence  of  this  feeling  of  re-sensibil¬ 
ity  more  than  to  anything  else  For,  as  the  speaker  of  yesterday 
pointed  out.  it  is  doubtful  ‘if  any  legislation  is  practicable  which 
shall  tend  to  restrict  the  excessive  license  indulged  m  by  news¬ 
paper#.*  Censorship  is  out  of  the  question,  of  course. 

"  But  we  would  remind  the  |K.-ot>lc  that  there  is  another  side  to 
the  question.  In  the  first  place  tlic  ren 
men  and  women  who  read  newsj»u|icrr 
pline  the  offenders.  If  people  quit  buy 
and  refuse  to  give  it  their  advertising 


li-  all  over  n  Soul:  Air  a  bat  the  fighting.  -TAe.Vrw  York  .Uji! 


Till  pohtK-.jn*  are  »:  n.c  t»  .'inning  to  develop  that  great  •nir-elfct-,.  r 
love  for  the  farmer.—  Tkr  Journal. 

I'l  Bilxrs  it  is  just  a*  well  f..r  Kentucky  to  have  two  government* . 
hand  in  c*»r  of  Occident  to  eilhe-r  one  —  Ike  Detroit  AVn-i. 

w»  have  long  thought  there  tuis  been*  little  loo  much  bragging  about 
the  ivsof  the  old  Kentucky  home.—  I  hr  Aitkin  ten  Clloke. 

"I  >H«  '••!>  hear  that  General  Buller  had  teen  nr  rented  by  ihe  llni.i 
•  iovernment  •  "No.  why.*"  "  For  running  a  ferry  without  u  Iranchtw 

*U  course  if  the  Constitution  doesn’t  distinctly  prohibit  us  from  xjsrei. 
ig  and  oppressing  the  colonic.,  it  is  perfectly  right  and  high-minded  to di 
»•  •.—/hr  /trim  .Vnrt 

A«  >oRl*INQ  to  a  s<  sent :ti*  -  «rp  whiskers  are  fairly  reeking  with  lilt 
dr%t r<>j  -,ng  microbes,  f’rrnaps  this  will  interest  the  British  In  Soul 
Africa. —  the  tileke. 

Ti  m>\  *’  Ko  —-veil  has  positively  refused  to  l»e  a  candidate  for  Vke- 
l*'e.  dent.  Perhaps  b*  might  tie  induced  to  accept  first  place  if  McKinitr 
..nd  Hanna  should  i-.ih  implore  him  to  do  ~i  —  7ke  ( 'ki.Jgv  k'ranJ 

Tin  Chicago  ed  t-rs  who  are  engaged  In  doing  buainea*  in  the  iwentiti 
entury  s’  ••uf«|  write  •scasionally  to  those  of  ui  who  are  still  plmlil:, 
.«a\  in  the  ci  >s. ag  year  of  the  nineteenth  —  Ike  Atlanta  Comtilmth'H. 

A  .  c«»  wh  !■  has  i-me  under  the  notice  of  an  English  charity  orgaaiu- 
i  -n  etc  decrees  internal o>nal commiseration.  Ills  misfortunes  w-u  - 
the  »i>w«e  of  fifteen  months  are  thus  tubulated  i 

Wives  die-l .  j 

Children  ilied .  H 

l«1  her  a  died . 4 

Motiw-rs  .1  .  .i  i 

flank tupt.  it.  caused  by  a  treacherous  brother .  4 

.■situation  lost  Ucause  a  stanch  I'rotcstant .  1 

Situation  lost  tie.. .use  a  stanch  Catholic .  I 

Shipw  reck,  with  total  loss  of  effects . 


<  Man  tut,  Snr  1 W*. 


„  patronage,  it  would  won 
understand  that  it  was  not  a  dictator,  after  all.  but  the  servant 
of  the  community.  The  trouble  i*  that  most  of  us  have  an  insane 
!<>vc  <if  gossip,  ami  the  more  scandalous  it  is  the  more  warmly  it 
■s  welcomed.  Thus,  the  fault  is  m  the  reader#.  The  responsi¬ 
bility  for  present  conditions  is  a  divided  responsibility." 


Will  MI  Will  llll  MU.  WOMIII  IIMKAK  Otr  MIX  I  * 
m»  “I  gucs»  it>  about  lime  to  call  out  Ihe  Fire  Dcpatimeni 

—  Tke  Minnejf^tn 


PRONUNCIATION  OF  WORDS  IN  CURRENT  HISTORY 


Following  arc  some  of  the  names  lately  promineut  in  letters 
art.  religion,  aud  polities. 

Mis*  Cbolmnndeley .  chum’ll 

(Author  of  •*  Kcd  Pottage.) 

Jaa-c*  Meredith 
1  *avid  Hamm... 


T  N  indicating  the  pronunciation  of  words  given  in  this  depart. 
1  ment,  use  is  made  of  the  system  of  diacritical  marks  known 
as  the  "Standard  Phonetic  Alphabet."  adopted  by  the  American 
Philological  Society,  and  used  in  the  various  editions  of  the 
Standard  Dictionary  .  also,  with  slight  modifications,  employed 
by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  England  and  the  United 
States  Board  on  Geographic  Names. 

Among  the  proper  names  connected  with  the  Philippine  war 
Which  are  likely  to  cause  trouble  are  these: 

»■  ml*  11-0  •  et  ooINk’.. 
del  p!  Wirt’ 

M-lhDa*  it  ICsCe'. 
t'kTI'kV 


J»D'-I»  mrr’-o-dllh 


val’  o  crfl'-els  CKng)i.hoirilK.li 
vl'  a  crQ-tele  or  rrft-wi.  (CootlortiUi 
M'l-a  nfi-cU  (bant  c,  Homan). 
bOni’eL 


(By  F.  Marian  Crawford.) 

Mr*.  Burnell . 

(Author  of  "  The  l>c  Willoughby 


Binllio  Aguinado 

Pel  Pilar . 

Luzon . 


Archbishop  Chape'.)* .  aha  pel’. 

St.  George  Mlvart .  mlv'-ert.  * 

Andrew-  Carnegie .  rflr-nf’-gl. 

President  Schnrmao .  •hOr’-mui. 

I  ««>:  o.  6  (oh>:  sn!»r.  *r:  full,  rflle:  hut.  0  (nr);  flQtJQre  (future) 


Iloilo 


Kw  TO  PROMCXCr^TlOX  :  «uk:  at.  n  < 

filflr :  <111  (out):  ell;  c  (k);  c  hat:  ah  <£Ae>:  *o:  si 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


REVIVAL  OF  ETHICAL  MOTIVES  IN  EUROPEAN 

FICTION. 

DISTINCT  revival  of  moral  anil  altruistic  tendencies  is 
declared  by  a  Russian  critic  to  be  observable  in  Russian 
ind  Herman  fiction  of  the  present  day.  There  are,  it  is  asserted, 
inmisiakable  signs  of  a  reaction  from  decadence  and  cynical  or 
pessimistic  realisnt  on  the  one  hand,  and.  on  the  other,  from  the 
"joy  of  living”  in  the  animal  sense  which  was  inculcated  by  the 
conscious  or  unconscious  followers  of  Xictszcbc,  the  destroyer  of 
morality  and  sympathy,  the  glorirtcr  of  physical  force,  and  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  "aver-man,"  the  man  who  regards  pity  as  weakness 
and  charity  us  the  blunder  of  a  false,  servile  system  of  ethics.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  critic — whose  name  is  L.  E.  Obolensky — I.c  Ron. 
the  French  sociologist,  has  noticed  and  commented  upon  the  same 
phenomenon,  and  has  accounted  for  it  by  the  infectiousness  of  the 
great  labor  and  social  movement,  which  has  taught  the  literary 
artist  to  respect  the  human  dignity  and  moral  worth  of  the  average 
workman.  This  explanation  is  deemed  insufficient  l»y  Obolensky, 
but  I'.o  dwells  upon  the  fact  Itself  as  po**c**ing  exceptional  sig- 
m fica nee.  Ho  points  to  three  new  novels  from  eminent  artists 
in  which  llio  same  new  typo  is  jxirtraycd.  Two  of  these  are  by 
Kuft*iann,  the  third  is  by  the  veteran  Herman  novelist,  Knederich 
Spielliagen,  The  Russians  are  Count  Tolstoy  and  I*.  1>.  Bobort- 
kin.  the  latter  a  distinguished  author  who  has  always  been  able 
to  seize  and  sympathuo  with  the  symptoms  and  spirit  of  the  time. 

From  the  long  review  in  the  St.  Petersburg  XoivtH  we  trans¬ 
late  the  following  comparison  and  reflections: 

"Have  readers  liven  struck  by  the  curious  fact  that  the  new 
novel  of  Spiclhagcn  almost  literally  reproduce*  the  essential 
t  heme  of  Tolstoy’s  1  Resurrection  *  ?  If  there  are  difference*.  they 
(elate  to  details  which  indicate  the  (Inferences  between  German 
and  Russian  life,  und  also,  to  some  extent,  the  dissimilarity  be¬ 
tween  the  creeds  of  the  two  artists.  In  both  novels,  a  rich  aris¬ 
tocrat  of  mature  years,  al-mt  to  marry  a  high  ladv,  suddenly 
becomes  conscious  of  the  emptiness  of  fashionable  life  and  fash¬ 
ionable  marriage,  and  decides  to  •  go  among  the  masses,'  to  live 
the  life  of  the  lowest  hard-working  |>voplc.  This  metamorphosis 
is  produced  in  the  Russian  novel  by  the  accidental  meeting  of  the 
aristocrat  with  u  girl  whom  lie  had  seduced  y  ears  lie  fore.  and  w  ho 
had  lauded  In  the  prisoner*'  d««ek  und  then  in  the  Siberian  mines. 

"  In  the  Herman  novel,  the  accident  is  n<*t  so  extraordinary  and 
peculiar.  The  hem  who  seeks  to  render  aid  to  a  child  injured  on 
the  struct  is  led  into  the  house  of  a  workman’s  family.  There  he  is 
struck  by  the  terrible  poverty  of  the  lower  classes,  where  shame 
and  degradation  are  found  side  by*  side  with  crystal  purity  of 
soul  hidden  under  filthy  rags.  In  the  Herman  novel,  the  purity 
and  the  degradation  are  distributed  among  different  characters. 
The  workman  und  his  elder  daughter  personify  the  latter,  while 
the  younger  daughter  is  an  ciulxtdir.icnt  of  the  former.  The 
Russian  artist  does  not  hesitate  to  unite  purity  und  degradation 
ill  one  character— the  fallen  girl  Kutusiia.  This  is  due  to  the 
conviction  of  the  Russian  idealists  that  deviltry  and  divinity 
may  coexist  in  thu  same  creature,  a  lndief  which  the  Hermans  d<» 
not  accept. 

"  Further,  the  Russian  hem  guvs  to  Siberia  w  ith  the  convicts 
and  becomes  acquainted  with  new  types  of  men;  the  Herman 
hero  attends  workmen’s  meetings  and  goes  to  workmen's  clubs 
and  there  learns  l"  know  the  representatives  of  the  lowcrctasscv 
Spielliagen 's  hero  commits  suieide,  realizing  that  his  habit*  and 
inborn  traits  must  always  prevent  a  real  union  with  the  masses, 
whose  life  he  can  not  share,  and  that  a  return  to  the  hollow  and 
immoral  life  of  the  aristocracy  is  impi>ssil>lc  for  him." 

The  writer  had  no  opportunity,  when  drawing  this  parallelism, 
to  carry  it  to  the  end.  for  Tolstoy’s  "  Resurrection  ”  was  still  un- 
tinished.  It  has  l«cen  concluded  since,  and  \vc  find  that  Tolstoy's 
hero  offers  to  marry  the  poor  girl  after  procuring  her  pardon,  but 
she  refuses  him  in  obedience  t"  her  sense  of  duty,  tho  loving  him. 
because  she  does  u<  >t  think  herself  fit  to  In:  his  wife  and  capable 


of  making  him  happy  He  turns  for  consolation  to  religion,  and 
for  the  first  time  perceives  tile  beauty  of  Biblical  teaching  unil 
the  perfection  of  the  true  Christian  character  and  conduct. 

In  Boborikin's  novel,  a  young  Russian  prince  leaves  the  aris¬ 
tocratic  —wiety  of  Italy  and  identifies  himself  with  the  life  of  tho 
ma*scs.  determined  to  do  something  useful  and  worthy  of  a 
thinking  and  self-respecting  man. 

The  use  of  this  theme.  Otmk-nsky  holds,  in  three  important 
liooks  of  art  published  almost  simultaneously,  can  only  j»oint  to 
a  general  social  tendency.  A  spiritual  aristocracy,  he  thinks,  is 
l»cing  formed,  and  the  injustice  and  immorality  of  our  present 
civilization  arc  being  recognized.  The  "aver-man"  is  indeed 
coming,  but  he  is  not  the  brutal  aver-man  of  Nictszehe  that  re¬ 
pudiate*  moral  obligation  and  social  solidarity,  but  the  aver-muu 
in*pircd  by  religious  or  ethical  principles.  Aristocracy  is  being 
transformed,  and  the  highest  seek  their  own  happiness  and  sal- 
vation  in  caring  for  the  lowest  Nictszehe  taught  the  joy  of  self¬ 
ish  existence.  of  the  exercise  of  |towcr;  while  the  real  aver-man 
i*  ho  who  finds  joy  und  freedom  in  the  service  of  others.  —  Trans - 
/<»//««  Muufe Jer  Tiie  LnoAit  DiursT. 


ONE  VIEW  OF  RUSKIN'S  MARITAL  EPISODE. 

STRIKING,  ulmo't  startlingly  frank,  description  of  Rus- 
kin’*  personality  i*  given  in  a  recent  article  by  Mr.  Julian 
Hawthorne.  Ruskin  was  unlike  all  other  men,  not  mi  much  in 
intellect  as  in  nature  says  Mr  Hawthorne  (in  T hf  .\*tth  Amrrh 
t.tn,  January  34t : 

"I.*— king  him  in  the  eye*,  you  saw  light,  inspiration,  insight, 
fancy,  fanaticism,  genius,  and  the  incarnation  of  ull  these  things, 
and  more  like  them.  Rut  what  you  did  not  see  was  the  incurna- 
lion  of  a  normal,  natural  man  or  woman.  Male  nor  female  was 
he.  but  something  of  another  genus  altogether,  as  we  might  sup¬ 
pose  an  inhabitant  of  Mars  or  Mercury  would  lie.  could  he  visit 
us  Some  impassioned  ..ml  coinpanionless  elf  left  over  after  the 
other*  departed,  together  with  faith  and  belief  and  the  sense  of 
justice,  and  oilier  g<-«l  lost  things;  seeing  with  the  intensity  of 
a  fairy  our  lack*  und  misfortune*,  and  zealous  to  cure  and  reform 
u*;  weaving  marvelous  s|«.ll*  of  words  and  jmees  to  thut  end, 
but  finding  always  a  stolid  wall  of  selfishness  and  blindness  re¬ 
sisting  ..11  efforts  either  to  Male  it  or  trample  it  down," 

Rusktn's  marriage,  his  failure  to  realize  happiness  from  it, 
ami  the  subsequent  love  of  his  wife  for  Sir  John  Millais,  to  whom 
Ru*kin.  with  what  nppvurs  to  some  a  sublime  self-abnegation,  re¬ 
linquished  her.  are  referred  to  l.y  Mr.  Hawthorne  in  terms  not 
altogether  flattering  to  any  of  the  three  |«ersons  involved.  The 
very  idea  of  Ruskin  js**ing  a*  a  domestic  character  i*  a  "trans¬ 
cendental  absurdity."  one  of  the  "jests  of  the  ages"  : 

"A  woman,  one  would  think,  would  ns  soon  undertake  to  be¬ 
come  the  wife  of  a  perfume,  a  cloud,  a  metaphysical  abstraction, 
a  wandering  zephyr,  a  ray  of  moonlight,  a  lot  of  blue  sky.  us  of 
him.  There  was  tire  in  him — abundance  of  it— but  not  of  the 
sort  that  w  arms  the  family  hearthstone.  Whosoever  would  seek 
to  thaw  his  fingers  over  the  flumes  of  u  will-o'-the-wisp  might 
liojiefully  expect  husband  comfort*  from  Ruskin.  Nevertheless, 
one  of  the  most  beefy,  unspiritu.il.  unintcllectuul  women  in  Eng¬ 
land  did  marry  him.  with  what  result  the  world  knows.  It  was. 
of  course,  as  much  Ru*kin'*  fault  it*  hers,  lie  had  a  tongue 
which  could,  like  the  fiddle  of  the  youth  in  the  fairy  talc,  'draw 
water  from  a  stone,  or  milk  out  of  a  maiden's  breast  that  bairn 
hail  never  none.’  Bairns  indeed,  and  the  conditions  cognate 
therew  ith,  formed  no  part  of  Ktiskin’s  matrimonial  program  . 
but  he  easily  persuaded  the  foolish  little  knot  of  jelly  which  stood 
the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  instead  of  a  brain  that  they  would  have  a 
lovely  time  together  notwithstanding.  They  were  married  ac¬ 
cordingly.  and  then  along  came  the  most  material,  fleshly,  stupid 
arti*t  of  genius  that  ever  lived  perhaps,  and.  of  course,  he  and 
the  Fair  Maid— a  maid  still  willy-nilly— fell  in  love,  us  they 
would  call  it.  It  was  as  far  from  true  love  in  one  way  a*  the 
feeling  between  berand  Ruskin  was  in  another  Of  course,  too, 
Ruskin  acted  in  a  manner  entirely  different  from  what  any  one 
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else  would  have  <l<>ne  in  the  circumstances.  Most  of  the  pub¬ 
lished  accounts  of  the  affair  arc  wrong.  It  was  neither  so  tine 
nor  so  shabby  as  they  would  have  us  believe  But  the  two  ani¬ 
mals  had 'their  way.  ami  Rusk  m  went  his  It  maybe  well  to 
observe  in  passing  that  Mrs.  Kuskin  was  not  the  model  who  stood 
for  the  girl  in  *  The  1 1  uguenots. '  That  was  a  Miss  Ryan,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  creature  enough,  whose  subsequent  career  was  tragic  like 
that  of  many  another  lieautv. 

"Connubial  jealousy  Kii'kin  was  inea|>ablc  of  feeling,  because 
he  was  as  incapable  of  sustaining  the  relations  uj-.n  which  that 
passion  is  founded.  A  sort  of  transcendental,  abstracted,  atmo¬ 
spheric  regret  ami  mourning  was  the  most  he  could  accomplish, 
but  he  s»M>n  ceased  to  think  of  the  matter  at  all.  He  was  a  body- 
lcss  intellect,  a  disi  near  nut  e  emotion.  I  remember  seeing  him 
coming  along  the  pavement  of  Piccadilly  He  drifted  from  side 
to  side  of  the  pavement,  with  his  eyes  seeing  things  invisible 
In  his  faded  brown  clothes  ho  resembled  an  autumnal  leaf,  blown 
hither  and  thither  by  a  light  breeze  lie  was  not  like  a  person 
Had  I  walked  straight  at  him  I  should  I  .a.  passed  through  him. 
neither  of  us  feeling  anvthing  " 

MME.  SERRAOS  "CONQUEST  OF  ROME." 

Till'.  Parisian  triumph  which  Mine  Sena*. enjoyed  last  year 
with  her  novel  "II  Pacse  di  loevagna"  t"The  Country  of 
I’ocaigiie"  setf  Tilt:  l.iitstiv  I  in.rsi.  <  Molwr  71  has  liven  more 
than  equaled  by  t reception  w  in.  It  has  Iwn  accorded  to  the 

newly  made  trans¬ 
lation  of  her  latest 
story.  "The  Con¬ 
quest  of  Koine." 
French  taste  is 
yearly  becoming 
more  cosmopolitan . 
and.  since  Turgen 
ell’s  time,  the  Paris- 
inn*  have  welcomed 
not  only  ToUtoy  but 
a  tmmlicr  «»f  writers 
lie  longing  to  the 
new  Italian  sehooj 
of  "  :vr/j/«."  This 
group  has  drawn  its 
i  n  *  p  i  r  n  t  ion  from 
French  naturalistic 
sources,  and  Imast* 
that  it  is  devote*! 
to  truth  in  fiction, 
ami  to  truth  only. 
Among  its  member* 
are  Vcrga.  regarded 
as  the  flag-hearer. 
I.uigi  Capnana. 

Cameron i,  Ciiiinpoh.  lie  Kolwrto, and —last  and  most  brilliant  of 
all  Mine.  Mutilde  Senao.  who  lias  liven  compared  in  genius  to 
•  leorge  Kliot  uml  George  Sami.  The  Paris  corrcspomlcnt  of  the 
New  York  Evening  /*,•«/  t  February  v  give*  the  following  at- 
coiint  of  Mine.  S.-riao  s  new  book 

“There  is  no  exaggeration  in  saying  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
French  readers,  tlio  every  work  of  art  loses  immensely  in  a  trails- 
lution.  Mine  Scrraohas  placed  herself  on  the  level  of  the  greatest 
novelists  of  our  time.  She.  too.  represe  nts  the  genius  of  south 
Italy,  so  full  of  life,  of  animation,  of  passion,  rather  than  the 
more  cold  ami  prudent  spirit  of  northern  Italy  Hut  she  may  lie 
said  to  lie  a  product  of  the  revolution  which  has  uni  tie*  I  the  North 
and  the  South  ;  and  her  great  novel. ‘The  Conquest  of  Rome.' 
is.  consciously  or  unconsciously,  symbolic  of  this  great  revolu¬ 
tion.  I  have  seldom  received  so  vivid  a  literary  impression.  I 
might  almost  say  sensation,  as  on  reading  the  beginning  of  •  The 
Conquest  of  Rome.'  describing  the  journey  from  Capua  to  Rome 
•  >f  a  newly  elected  young  deputy  •>(  the  southern  province  of  the 
Basilicata . 


“This  hard,  stern  severe  young  man  |San  Giorgio,  the  deputy 
is  doomed  to  fall  under  the  soft,  gentle,  w  inning  influence  of  . 
woman.  Rome  s  lirst  impressions  on  the  young  deputy,  li 
walks  among  the  ruins  in  the  Forum,  m  the  Coliseum,  in  >‘ 
Peter's,  are  well  dcsenlicd :  but  San  Giorgio  is  not  a  dreamer 
The  Chamliei  the  dvputic  >.  Iiis  new  colleagues,  absorb  hint  .  la 
studies  the  faces  «if  tile  minister*  ‘  Why  should  he  not  hecom 
minister?  Is  it  so  dithcult? '  There  is  a  description  of  a  grea: 
session,  a  great  parliamentary  tournament  in  Monte  Ciinri. 
which  is  s.,  alive  that  you  seem  to  lie  a  witness  of  it.  This  i x 
traonlinary  jiowcr  of  description  is  one  of  the  great  merits  •  •• 
M me.  Serrao;  it  is  found  also  in  the  account  of  a  grand  soiree  .. 
court  I 'holographs  cinematographs,  can  hardly  equal  the  d« 
scriptivc  powers  of  the  Italian  writer,  but  she  adds  to  her  •  !< 
seri|>tions  the  dramatic,  the  psyelioh-gual  element. 

“San*Gi«rgio  is  ch*|ucnt,  naturally  eloquent,  as  frequent 
happens  in  the  meridional  races.  He  has  made  his  mark 
Parliament:  the  jcirty  chiefs  court  him.  dread  him.  lie  is  biding 
Ins  time  .  does  not  at  first  know  well  on  which  side  of  the  H<»n*< 
In*  will  sit.  Ills  fate  is  decided  by  accident  nmre  than  by  auv 
great  convictions  The  minister  is  an  old.  very  old  man  with  .. 
very  young  wife.  Salt  Giorgio  met  her  lirst  at  the  railway 
lion,  on  his  arrival  He  has  seen  her  since  continually;  li .. 
tak.  n  long  walks  with  her ;  has  U-eom<-  intimate  with  her:  s 
like  s  him,  feels  drawn  to  him.  but  she  does  not  love.  She  is  ii 
tapabk-  of  love,  in  the  material  sense  ;  she  is  a  creature  of  a  - 
I*  rn.r  sort,  an  idealist,  ignorant  of  everything  that  goes  un«h  ' 
the  natm  "f  passion  Nobody  knows  tins  lie-ttcr  than  her  lit:  — 
hand.  l!ie  nii.iistei.  whom  she  re  gaol*  more  as  a  father  than  ns  .t 
husband.  The  situation*  created  by  the  contrast  of  the  arde  lit 
San  Giorgio  and  the  pure  Angelica  Vargas  give  a  singular  psy¬ 
chological  interest  In 'The  Conquest  of  Rome.’  The  devouring 
|mssioii.  which  is  never  quite  satisfied.  finally  destroy*  all  tin 
energy  of  San  Giorgio  an  absorbing  topic  itie  ajMeitatcs  him  for 
the  |Bilitical  work  which  was  and  ought  to  Ik1  the  object  of  I." 
ambition.  Hef*-rc  Angelica,  all  is  forgotten-  ’  so  much  so  tli.r 
the  |srson.ility  of  San  Giorgio  educed  itself  more  uml  nn>t«. 
Angelica  filially  conveys  to  him.  bv  the  mouth  of  the  minister 
her  old  husliand.  her  desire  that  he  would  leave  Rome  'I  he 
minister  sa\s  to  him  'Man.  this  gie.it  thing,  this  power,  this 
force.  )«  subjected  to  a  supreme  law  which  tells  him,  “You  must 
do  this  and  nothing  else  if  you  do  not  w  ish  to  lie  useless  m.d 
you  must  have  but  one  passion,  one  ideal.  I.*»v< 
science,  j*»1iih  s.  ,m  these  forms  of  passion  and  of  thu  ideal  un 
•  xdusive  sentiments  •  What.’  inquire*  Sun  Giorgio,  'is  Mm< 
Vargas  s  desire? '  'That  you  will  leave  Rome.’  *  I  will  go;  I 
will  resign  '  And  he  does  resign.  He  returns  to  his  Hasiluut,. 
He  was  to  make  the  conquest  of  Rome,  but  Rome  has  vatiquislic  ! 
him.  Ills  dream  is  finished 


English  Music  and  Musicians  of  To-Day.  A 

scathing  arraignment  of  conteni|«oraiy  British  musicians  appears 
in  !  hr  .''it  In  hi. tv  A '«•!•/.•:.•  ibui'l«ii,  January  mi.  The  writ, 
say*  : 

"I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  that  the  English  musicians  of  t- - 
•lay  remind  me  chiefly  of  a  pack  of  querulous,  gossiping,  ufter- 
noon-tea  old  ladies.  *|  ny  have  m*  higher  ambition  than  tomake 
money,  to  lie  applaude*!  at  a  country  festival,  to  become  condue 
tor  of  a  festival  or  the  Philharmonic  Society.  To  gain  the  lowly 
objects  of  their  ambition  they  intrigue  against  each  other  at;-; 
grow  to  hate  each  other  ,  and.  without  a  noble  aspiration  i:i 
them,  their  vanity  makes  them  so  restlessly  sensitive  to  criticism 
that  they  l«ecome  furious  when  they  are  reminded  that  the 
aspirations  are  not  noble.  There  are  a  few  exceptions,  naturally 
thank  heaven  that  one  can  sav  naturally !— but  those  of  my 
readers  who  know  of  the  intrigues  that  have  disgraced  the  mu-i- 
cal  life  "f  England  during  the  pa-t  few  months,  that  have  ev< : 
led  one  popular  musician  to  resign  a  festival  conductors  hip,  will 
u««t  wonder  any  more  than  I  do  w  hy  we  produce  no  great  music 
Our  men  have  nothing  to  say-  such  men  have  never  anything 
good  to  say  :  the  really  great  men  are  not  jiettish.  querulous,  vain 
and  given  to  intrigue  and  I  go  so  far  as  to  question  whether  they 

touhl  say  it  if  they  had . 

Meantime,  it  must  lie  owned  that  the  history  of  English 
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music  m  the  nineteenth  ceniuiy  is  .1  Muuk  page.  Whether  that 
page  will  be  covered  with  some  one's  gorgeous  handwriting  dur¬ 
ing  the  twentieth  century  is  a  thing  that  no  man  can  tell 


OLCA  NETHERSOLE  IN  "SAPHO":  A  DRA¬ 
MATIC  "SENSATION." 

HK  dramatic  |*nol  lias  liccn  ]>crturl>cd  for  some  who  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  Miss  Olga  Nethersole's  production  of  "Sapho." 
n  dramatization  by  Clyde  Fitch  of  Ifaudet's  novel  of  that  name. 
Owing  to  Miss  Nethersole's  illness  in  Washington,  the  play  was 
|iostponed  from  week  to  week,  and  in  the  mean  time  a  number  of 
the  New  York  papers  succeeded  in  creating  something  of  a  sen¬ 
sation  out  of  the  alleged  immorality  of  Miss  Nethersole's  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  role  of  the  Parisian  i  .s It  was  announced 
that  Chief  lJcvery  and  Anthony  Comstock  would  proltablv  inter¬ 
fere  uiul  stop  the  performance  Ono  evening  journal  even  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  any  man  who  should  take  a  lady  to  see  the 
play  would  ipiojtiilo  announce  that  he  had  no  rcsjHit  for  her. 
and  hinted  that  it  "would  take  note  "of  every  man  thus  accom¬ 
panied.  Under  all  this  stimulus  public  expectation  was  keyed 
high,  and  copies  of  Hamlet  's  novel.  hawked  about  the  streets  at 
live  cents,  wcre^sohl  m  larg.  nu min  is 

After  the  initial  performance  of  the  play,  the  New  York  /.»/»»• 

//if/ called  the  attention  of  the  police  to  the  play  in' a  heading 
they  could  not  fail  to  timl  legible,  and  Mr.  Alan  hale  of  that 
paper  thus  summed  up  the  particular  wickedness  of  the  play  in 
his  eyes 

"‘No  task  of  civilization.*  says  somebody.  ‘ has  liven  mi  pain- 
fully  lalwrious  as  the  subjugation  of  lasciviousness?'  'Sapho' 
makes  a  big  effort  to  undo  tins  tusk  It  is  never  human,  but  it 
is  always  lascivious.  .  .  .  This  particular  >.»/*<>  was  indeed  a 
study  for  the  psycho-pathologist.  And  it  was  tins  utter  lack  of 
real,  honest,  human,  normal  feeling  that  ruined  her  effect  upon 
thinking  |*eoplc.  It  was  the  unthinking  people  who  professed  to 
think  this  natural  and  sentimental." 

Other  dramatic  Critics  of  New  York  take  mu.li  the  same  view 
/ he  Evening  doc*  not  regard  either  the  art  or  the  moral 

treatment  of  the  play  as  wholesome,  but  adds.  "Vice  when  fa« 

»  mating  is  dangerous,  and  ]>erhnps  it  is  in  the  interests  of  natal¬ 
ity  that  the  actress  insists  so  much  upon  the  hideous  side  of  u. 
Certainly  her  is  much  more  tedious  than  seductive.”  Mr. 

William  Winter,  in  Tkt  Zrihun,-,  is  more  emphatic.  Referring 
in  his  critique  to  “the  morbid  trush  .  .  .  of  such  authors  as  Ibsen. 
Maeterlinck,  ami  Sharp.”  lie  remarks  that  the  defense  of  such 
literal u ro  "alw  ays  conies  from  weak  sisters  of  the  male  sex  or  •>( 
no  sex  at  all,  emasculated  puppies,  sucking  collegians,  and  the 
like,  who  are  trying  tocut  their  teeth  on  the  coral  of  irrcsiionsihlc 
newspapers."  He  adds. 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  soil  the  columns  of  this  |>apcr  with  a 
particular  account  of  the  sickly  sentimentality  of  Mr.  I>audct‘s 
lx»ok  or  the  reeking  coni]s<st  of  tilth  and  folly  that  the  crude  ami 
frivolous  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch  has  dug  out  of  it.  with  which  to  mire 
the  stage.  The  Commodity  of  the  scavenger  requires  no  dtscrq*- 
« ion.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  this  heavy  and  foul  rigmarole  of 
lust,  sap-headed  sentiment,  and  putrid  nonsense  tells  a  vulgar, 
commonplace,  and  tiresome  story  about  a  harlot  and  a  fool,  show- 
mg  how.  in  a  carnal  way.  they  fascinated  each  other,  how  the  fool 
clove  to  his  folly,  and  how  the  harlot,  having  bamboozled  the  f*->!. 
went  away  with  a  criminal  rogue  just  out  of  prison.  Into  detail 

•  >f  the  relations  between  these  cattle  those  commentators  may 

•  liter  who  have  a  taste  for  muck  and  who  can  delivi  vxjiert 
opinions  upon  it 

On  the  other  hand.  The  /‘rets  says  that  "Sapho "  is  "n«»t 
wicked"  and  "fails  t«»  shock  its  audiences."  while  The  ('.■»/• 
wereiitf  Advertiser  speaks  of  it  as  a  fairly  good  play,  acted  with 
distinguished  power  by  Olga  Nethersolc  “  The  latter  paper  con¬ 
tinues:  sa 

"There  is  nothing  shocking  in  it.  and  the  rush  tow  it  m.iv 
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stop  when  this  fa»t  is  discovered,  but  it  deserves  some  support 
fo-  its  own  sake.  .  .  .  We  see  |in  the  original  story |  how  a 
warm-hearted,  thoroughgoing  slave  of  passion  wrecks  and  emp¬ 
ties  the  life  of  a  healthy  and  happy  Ixiy  by  loving  hint  ;  and  this 
moral  is  told  with  sympathy  for  her  as  well  as  for  him.  but  with 
inexorable  understanding  that  his  interests  arc  those  of  human¬ 
ity.  while  hers,  whoever  is  to  blame  for  it.  are  against  the  com¬ 
mon  good.  In  place  <»f  this  wholesome  theme,  painfully,  deli¬ 
cately.  ..ml  honestly  worked  out.  this  version  gives  us  the  old. 
weak  story  of  a  woman,  singularly,  ideally  noble,  like  most  stage 
courtesans,  suffering  through  the  cruelty  of  man.  Tile  IxmIv  ot 
the  story  is  about  the  same  the  >oul  infinitely  lowered." 

THE  MOST  POPULAR  NOVEL  OF  THE  DAY 

IN  ENGLAND. 

I.THO  published  as  late  as  last  October.  Miss  Choltuon- 
dcley's  "  Red  Pottage  ~  has  already  taken  the  lead  of  all 
other  novels  in  England,  succeeding  to  the  plucc  occupied  by 
Miss  Fowler's  "The  Oouble  Thread  ”  earlier  in  the  year;  and  i(s 
w  ide  |»opularity  in  Amir- 
iea  also  appears  assured. 

I  he  .  Utttiemy  <  lamdon) 

•  egards  "I liana  Tcmp- 
est  *  as  still  Miss  Chol- 

momlelev's  U-st  and 

• 

most  typical  1— *k.  and 
compare*  the  two  nunl« 
as  follows 

"Miss  C holm* mde icy 
has  two  rather  distinct 
faculties  —-not  often 
united  —  the  faculty  of 
telling  an  exciting  story, 
und  the  faculty  of  wit- 
tilv  observing  character. 

In  '1  liana  Tempest ' 
neither  of  these  faculties 
is  ullowrd  to  interfere 
with  the  other.  The 

reader  is  consistently  mm*  «  iioi.vaxunav. 

kept  on  tenterhooks  con- 

cerning  the  safety  of  the  hero's  life  from  Ins  mysterious  trackers, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  author  's  power  of  witty  and  even  humor¬ 
ous  observation  is  maintained  in  full  play.  And  there  is  more  than 
wit  and  more  than  excitements  in  '  I liana  Tcmpc«t‘  ;  genuine  im¬ 
agination  has  gone  to  the  fashioning  of  the  figure  of  tin-  heroine ; 
1  liana  is  a  charming  and  authentic  creation.  For  the  rest,  you 
may  observe  in  *  I  liana  Tempest '  some  of  the  faults  of  exaggera¬ 
tion  and  incongruity  which,  to  our  thinking,  are  emphasized  in 
'  Red  Pottage.'  Miss  Cholmondclcy  suffers  from  no  lack  of  in. 
spiral  ion.  and  iho  she  vi«  ws  the  world  with  certain  easily  defined 
Msial  prejudices,  her  ••nx'nf  the  ridiculous  will  save  her  from 
that  narrowness  into  which  only  too  many  novelists  especially 
women  novelists  have  fallen  step  by  step  while  cater. ng  for  a 
large  audience.  The  risk  which  she  runs  and  it  is  n  serious  one 
lies  in  her  apparent  contempt  for  the  value  of  form  in  art.  Her 
novels  are  IKK  well  constructed,  and  at  least  one  of  them  is  nota¬ 
bly  weak  in  that  regard.  Moreover,  she  seems  to  have  little  ear 
for  the  music  of  words,  or  feeling  for  the  dignity  of  the  English 
tongue,  instances  by  the  st-oic  might  l»e  brought  forward,  but 
this  is  scarcely  the  moment  for  them.  We  merely  refer  to  them 
in  passing,  tlifted  with  pleiitvof  invention,  plenty  of  wit.  Mime 
humor,  some  imagination,  and  a  fresh  touch  of  originality  which 
lends  allurement  to  everything  she  writes.  Miss  Cholmondclcy 
has  an  excellent  chance  "f  taking  rank  with  the  novelists  whose 
work  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration  and  serious  praise  It  is 
greatly  in  her  favor  that  she  imitates  no  one.  She  has  her  ow  n 
plots,  her  own  manner. and.  in  a  certain  degree,  her  own  attitude 
toward  life." 

The  Chicago /Vk/.  in  the  course  «K*  a  discriminating  review. 
The  situations  outline*!  Mrainc*!.  ami  the  stvlc  Jar 
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from  impeccable.  Moreover,  the  interest,  which  at  first  is  sharply 
focused  upon  a  certain  character,  becomes  diverted  into  numer¬ 
ous  secondary  channels,  and  the  reader  grows  singularly  impa¬ 
tient.  But  as  the  story  is  pursued  to  the  end.  ami  the  threads  so 
long  left  loose  are  gathered  up  into  a  single  tragic  knot,  and  the 
writer’s  powers  of  characterization  become  more  and  more  firmly 
established,  and  a  relentless  destiny  finally  averts  its  controlling 
and  implacable  claims  upon  all  the  lives  concerned,  a  revision  of 
the  earlier  opinion  is  forced  upon  us .  we  are  compelled  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  strength  of  the  work,  and  its  success  is  made  rationally 
intelligible.  The  point  of  honor  u|«»n  which  the  plot  all  hangs  is 
an  artificial  one,  and  it  may  be  held  that  fate  deals  too  harshly 
with  the  hero  for  his  sins;  but  according  to  the  conventional  code 
of  the  society  in  whic  h  he  lives,  there  is  no  other  posable  out¬ 
come.  .  .  .  We  would  not  convey  the  idea  that  the  novel  is  all 
gloom.  So  fur  from  having  this  exclusive  attribute,  it  i*  enliv¬ 
ened  to  a  notable  degree  with  flashes  <>{  quiet  humor  and  gentle 
touches  of  social  satire.  And  it  is  a  ls-*k  which  engages  the 
closest  attention,  whether  for  its  minor  incidents  or  for  the  larger 
lines  upon  which  it  is  constructed  " 

A  MAGAZINE  PRINTED  WITHOUT  INK. 

HR  only  magazine  in  America  printed  without  ink  or  visible 
type  is  culled  The  Point  /’>  tut  Standard,  a  ml  is  published 
in  Philadelphia.  Its  white  pages  might  lie  scanned  for  hours 
without  conveying  any  impression  to  the  nnnd.  for  it  is  not  Hi- 
tended  for  those  who  have  eyes  to  see.  Prom  The  .Yarfh  .  l/niri- 
tan.  Philadelphia,  we  quote  the  '  •  ,*  a.  count  of  this  unique 

publication : 

11  The  Point  Print  Standard  is  magazine  fur  the  blind.  For 
two  years  it  flourished  and  brought  happiness  ami  entertainment 
to  thousands  of  sightless  folk  throughout  the  land  Then  its 
brillunt  founder  died  Himself  a  blind  man.  be  had  devoted  Ins 
life  to  supplying  literature  in  such  form  as  |oo|»cn  its  delights  to 
the  similarly  afflicted.  For  the  last  half  year  the  many  blind 
men  and  women  have  found  their  blighted  lives  duller  than  ever 
becauso  the  monthly  visitor,  with  its  bright  page*,  failed  to  ar¬ 
rive.  But  that  is  over  now.  and  the  plain  white  pages,  rough 
with  points,  again  find  their  way  to  the  eager  fingers  of  the  blind 
A  woman  sits  in  the  editorial  chair  of  t!ie  revived  magazine,  and 
from  the  demand  for  this  month's  issue  it  would  seem  that  she  is 
going  to  Ik*  highly  successful. 

"There  are  two  mettuds  by  which  the  blind  may  read.  The 
old-fashioned  way  is  simply  by  raised  letters.  Some  year*  ago 
Dr.  Witte,  of  New  York,  invented  the  ’point  system.*  In  the 
ttlphaliet  only  six  points  are  Used,  but  these  are  arranged  in  *•• 
many  combinations  that  with  them  the  entire  alphabet  has  been 
formed.  To  l*c  sure,  it  is  more  difficult  to  learn  to  read  with  the 
point  system,  but.  once  acquired,  a  blind  man  di»|s»se*  of  a  page 
almost  as  quickly  as  a  man  with  sight  can  go  over  the  same 
umounl  of  matter  in  the  ordinary  magazine.  Then  Mr.  Kiicas* 
began  the  publication  of  The  Point  Print  Standard.  However, 
he  did  not  discontinue  the  journal  printed  on  raised  letters  This 
he  kept  op  for  the  benefit  of  the  old-fashioned  blind,  who  could 
not  Ik*  expected  to  master  the  new  system. 

"The  sanctum  and  composing-mom  of  the  magazines  was  in  a 
little  room  in  a  building  in  North  Fourth  Street.  Kneass  had 
for  an  assistant  Miss  Josephine  B.  Coble  At  her  employer's 
death,  about  u  year  ago.  Miss  L’obb.  who  had  been  devoted  to 
him.  felt  that  she  would  like  to  combine  the  splendid  work  which 
lie  had  been  doing.  But  for  several  months  she  received  little 
encouragement  to  go  on.  However,  she  did  not  despair,  and 
after  about  six  months'  effort  she  secured  such  assistance  as  was 
necessary  to  continue  the  publication  of  ihe  magazines.  And  so 
The  Point  Print  Standard  and  the  old  Philadelphia  Magazine 
{or  the  PUnd  arc  again  finding  their  way  to  the  afflicted  and 
gladdening  their  hearts . 

“These  publication*  for  the  blind  arc  all  of  a  religious  nature. 
But  The  Point  Print  Standard  repndu.es  the  best  in  literature 
and  tries  to  mirror  important  public  events  of  the  times.  The 
last  number  leads  off  with  Edwin  Markham’s  ’  The  Man  with  the 
I  loc.’  contains  a  description  of  Puerto  R  ico.  an  account  of  Dewey's 
return,  of  the  Dreyfus  trial,  and  of  the  Transvaal  affair  " 


THE  BOOK  PRODUCTION  OF  GERMANY. 

HE  annual  output  of  book*  in  Germany  i*  equivalent  to  t;- 
corubined  "crop"  of  England.  France,  and  the  l*cu< 
States  The  most  reliable  source  of  information  on  thi*  subject 
has  for  a  generation  Wen  the  Hcritht,  a  tc|Mirt  published  qua - 
terly  by  the  famous  house  of  Hinrichs  in  Rcipsic.  According  i ■> 
the  latest  issue  of  this  work.  Germany  has  during  the  year  i*  .- 
tthe  rcjmrt  for  1*99  will  not  Jk-  forthcoming  for  months  ye : 
shown  a  small  decrease  compared  with  preceding  years.  Ti  c 
grand  total  for  1897  was  33.861.  while  for  189S  it  was  23.730.  Tin- 
general  character  of  German  publication  interest*  is  indicated  hv 
the  rubrics  and  their  statistic*,  viz.  : 

General  bibliography,  cncyckqiedias.  etc..  426  ;  theology.  2. 144 
legal  and  ]H>litical  science*.  2.07';  medicine.  1.57*:  natu*..’ 
science*  and  mathematics.  1.2:5:  philosophy.  2S3 ;  education¬ 
al.  school  •books,  and  juvenile  literature,  3.633 ;  languages  nr.! 
their  literatures.  1.4***:  history.  1.054;  geography  charts,  map*, 
etc..  296 ;  military  science.  555:  trade  economics  and  Com  merer 
1.409.  architecture  and  engineering,  71* ;  domestic  economy,  agri¬ 
culture.  and  forestry.  *'»j .  polite  literature,  plays,  popular  tale-, 
etc..  3.061  ;  urt*.  711  .  directories,  calendars,  year-books,  <.31  ;  mis¬ 
cellaneous.  630. 

The  Germans  themselves,  howevc  r,  ate  not  convinced  that  t'.  - 
superiority  in  numh«-r  also  signifies  a  superiorit)*  in  <|uality.  A: 
any  rate,  this  i*  not  the  case  in  the  department  of  fiction.  We 
quote  fmm  the  pen  of  Dr.  linn*  Fischer,  a  noted  litterateur,  win 
writes  in  the  ( ‘krittH, he  Writ,  of  l.eipsic 

"In  the  year  i*»*.  Germany  published  23.739  work*,  whi*  i 
means  about  **5  for  every  day  of  the  year  Of  these.  3.1*3  In¬ 
fringed  to  the  department  of  /,//.<■/<  lire*.  or  an  average  of  *, 
volumes  |kt  day  of  epic,  drama: it .  and  lyrical  productions  It 
is  not  to  l»e  wondered  at  that  in  view  of  this  product ivcm** 
book*  hace  lost  their  influence  and  their  dignity.  They  are  Ik- 
coming  as  multitudinous  a*  old  c<<at*  {  /a,  hen),  and  InkAc-scIIi  - 
are  lieginning  t*»  dis|iose  of  them  by  the  Jtotind  as  tho  they  wi  t- 
•wef steak*.  And  "f  all  these  l*-*ks  In  the  de|iartmcnt  of  V//, 
/ettref.  there  are exceedingly  feu  that  have  any  worth  or  value 
the  majority  of  them  lieing  more  than  objectionable  either  fmm 
a  literary  or  from  a  moral  |ioint  of  view 

The  literary  output  of  Germany,  a*  a  rule,  stands  high  Vet 
certain  kinds  of  literary  rubbish  flourish  in  the  Fatherland  a* 
nowhere  else.  A  prominent  literary  journal  of  that  country  re¬ 
cently  stated  that  certain  sjRximcii*  of  the  so-called  "  Hintertrc;*- 
pcnrumanc.-  *n called  because  generally  sold  at  the  hack-step* 
to  servant*,  and  practically  equivalent  toour  “h1ond-nnd-thuo<lcr~ 
type  of  fiction,  have  liccn  iwunl  and  wild  in  editions  of  a  million 
and  a  half.  —  Tram/ation  made  for  Tim  I.iimarv  Dtc.isr. 

Another  Musical  Prodigy.— From  Spain  come*  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  boy  by  the  name  of  Pepin  Rodriguez  Arriola,  who  i* 
said  to  lie.  without  exception,  the  most  wonderful  example  of 
musical  precocity  ever  known.  He  i*  just  at  the  end  of  his  third 
year,  and  surprised  hi*  family  six  months  ago  by  heiftg  found  at 
the  piano  placing  a  dance.  Mozart.  Monastcrio,  and  the  other 
well-known  prodigies  were  at  least  seven.  The  child  was  pre¬ 
sented,  says  Ta  Kune/a  Mmterna,  liefore  a  great  number  of 
critics  and  professors  of  music  in  the  Montano  Hall  in  Madrid  on 
Itecvmher  4.  and  was  placed  by  hi*  mother  at  the  piano  with  thi 
utmost  confidence  in  the  result.  "Da  Murvhu  Real,"  “  l,a  Galle- 
gada."  "  Moral ma."  and  some  dances  by  Gigantcs  and  Cabezudo* 
were  skilfully  interpreted  by  this  phenomenon  with  exact  modu¬ 
lation*  and  the  most  perfect  expression.”  The  child  ha*  never 
had  any  instruction  whatever.  When  lie  was  applauded,  he  had 
n«  idea  "f  lieing  praised,  but  clapped  his  little  hands  with  tin, 
others.  exclaiming  in  child  dialect.  “  Baca  !  baca  !  ” — 7  ran  /at:, 
made  tor  Tiik  Diikrarv  Do. km. 


Wliinx  the  pa*t  !  weivero<-nth.  four  «reat  art  exhibitions  have  been  ln-M 
in  Ituropr.  making  the* ear  oar  of  capital  importance  in  art  history  throe,' 
a  reaai-ssnce  of  interest  in  the  old  master*.  These  were  the  Rembrandt 
exhib-’  <«n  at  London,  the  Velasquez  at  Madrid,  the  frnmuh  at  Dresden, 
and  the  Van  l*yke  at  Antwerp 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 


A  MATHEMATICAL  THEORY  OF  HEREDITY. 

HEORIES  of  heredity  ha ve  a  fascination  for  the  biologist, 
and  no  less  for  the  thoughtful  general  reader.  Mathe¬ 
matics  bears  no  small  part  in  most  of  them,  but  it  is  usually  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  statistical  treatment  of  the  subject.  To  lind  an 
analogy  between  the  laws  of  heredity  and  those  of  analytical 
geometry  is  a  novel  proceeding,  ami  this  is  what  is  done  bv  Dr. 
Felix  Le  Duntcc  in  a  recent  lecture  at  the  Sorbonnc.  in  l'aris. 
which  is  published  as  a  leading  article  in  the  AYrv/c  S.ien/ifiyu e 
(January  1 3) .  Dr.  Le  Dantcc  is  not  the  discoverer  of  the  inter¬ 
esting  analogy  that  lie  treats  of.  but  he  has  upplied  it  in  an 
entirely  new  and  fruitful  way  to  explain  the  laws  of  heredity,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  to  indicate  the  line  along  which  \ve  must  neck  to 
elucidate  those  laws.  In  the  first  place  the  auth<»r  make  this 
striking  statement  of  the  complexity  of  the  animal  body,  which 
is  built  up  by  natural  growth  in  a  few  years 

"Suppose  that  you  had  to  describe  minutely  a  given  man  :  and 
when  I  say  ’  minutely  ’  I  mean  with  such  minuteness  that  the 
person  to  whom  you  describe  him  could  reconstruct  him  identi¬ 
cally,  as  a  ninn  is  built  up  from  the  ovum  as  heredity  recon¬ 
structs,  in  short. 

"To  make  this  description  complete,  you  may  divide  the  Iwdv 
of  an  individual  Into  small  culies,  a  millimeter  inch)  on  each 
side,  and  if  you  have  made  a  compU  v  description  of  all  iIksv 
cubes,  it  will  1h>  sufficient,  in  order  to  reconstruct  a  man  similar 
to  the  original,  to  make  as  many  cubic  millimeters,  similar  and 
similarly  arranged.  The  volume  of  n  man  living  about  So  liter-, 
you  will  have  to  define  the  location  and  structure  of  80.  »■>.<■■•  of 
these  cubes.  This  seems  a  somewhat  complicated  matter;  l.ut 
within  each  cubic  millimeter  you  will  find  a  complexity  almost 
us  great,  for  .  .  .  each  contains  n«>t  le-s  thun  a  million  of  cells 
That  makes  at  least  8o.ooo.uoo,ooo.fMn  cells  whose  structure  and 
locution  you  will  have  to  define.  And  note  that  n  cell  is  far  from 
lieing  u  simple  element,  and  that  even  if  you  know  exactly  the 
molecular  structure  of  its  difTereut  constituent  elements  it  would 
Ixt  no  small  task  to  describe  them  exactly. 

"This  gives  somo  idea  of  the  work  that  you  would  have  in 
giving  the  elements  indispensable  to  the  construction  of  a  man 
similar  to  your  model.  It  is  true  that  these  indispensable  ele¬ 
ments  would  bo  sufficient,  and  that  the  man  thus  described  would 
be  described  fully:  in  other  words,  your  description  would  em¬ 
brace  all  tho  characteristics  of  the  person  describes! ;  for  altho  it 
would  not  include  explicitly  tho  length  of  his  neck,  the  shnjw  of 
his  nose,  etc.,  It  includes  implicitly  all  these  larger  character¬ 
istics . 

"But  altho  these  elements  are  sufficient,  it  must  not  Ik.«  for- 
gotten  that  they  are  indispensable,  and  that  the  absence  of  n  sin¬ 
gle  one  of  them  would  suffice  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  fulfil  his  task 

"And,  nevertheless,  the  egg  reproduces  all  this;  the  micro¬ 
scopic  egg  contains  all  this  information  within  itself !  All  these 
characteristics  arc  represented  therein,  since  we  know  that  if  a 
single  one  of  them  is  wanting,  the  man  can  not  lie  completely 
constructed." 

Dr.  Le  Dantcc  then  proceeds  to  unfold  his  mathematical  anal¬ 
ogy.  Mathematicians,  he  reminds  us.  can  not  represent  alge¬ 
braically  any  arbitrarily  drawn  curve;  but.  given  un  algebraic 
equation,  it  can  l»e  interpreted  to  mean  certain  space  relationship', 
and  a  curve  can  therefore  be  drawn  to  represent  it.  Moreover, 
this  particular  curve  represents  this  particular  equation  and  n*. 
other,  and  the  equation  corresponds  to  every  minute  section  "f 
the  curve.  Two  different  equations  can  not  represent  two curves 
that  have  any  finite  section  in  common,  no  matter  how  small  this 
may  be.  If  the  equation  he  altered  in  such  a  way  that  a  small 
section  is  changed,  the  whole  curve  changes  with  it.  Now  w  hat 
bearing  have  these  mathematical  faction  biology?  Let  11-  hear 
M.  Le  Dantcc  again.  He  says: 

“  Is  there  not  in  all  this  something  distantly  comparable  to  the 


phenomena  of  heredity?  An  egg.  a  simple  cell,  is  sufficient  to 
determine  an  agglomeration  formed  of  So.ooo.uoo.uou.uuu  cells, 
just  as  a  finite,  very  small  segment  of  a  given  algebraic  curve  :s 
sufficient  to  determine  the  whole  curve,  infinite  in  extent. 

“We  shall  abuse  this  comparison  if  we  consider  as  rigorously 
determined  in  the  egg  the  adult  that  develops  front  it.  since  it  is 
certain  that  the  environment  will  have  a  profound  influence  on 
ns  structure.  I  shall  not  fall  into  this  fault  of  reasoning,  but  i 
shall  draw  front  the  preceding  comparison  a  very  important  con¬ 
clusion.  by  comparing  the  algebraic  curve  not.  as  has  been  done 
by  some,  to  the  evolutional  history  of  man.  but  ruthcr  to  the  man 
himself,  considered  at  a  given  moment,  with  his  So, ooo.ouo, 000,000 
cells. 

"The  curve  under  consideration  has  the  following  properties 

”  (l)  AH  its  segments,  in  whatever  place,  arc  different,  at  least 
in  position ;  but 

"  «3>  Nevertheless,  each  of  them  is  sufficient  to  determine  the 
entire  curve ;  and 

"  (3)  If  one  of  them  varies,  all  the  others  vary  corresponding!) 

"It  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  apply  rigorously  to  man  the 
three  preceding  propositions: 

"  (i)  AH  his  cells  are  different ;  but 

"(a)  Nevertheless,  each  suffice*,  to  determine  the  whole  man 
and 

“(3)  If  one  of  the  cells  varies  all  the  othcis  vary  in  corre¬ 
sponding  fashion . 

"It  is  not  owing  to  my  faith  111  .»  simple  mathematical  compari¬ 
son  that  I  announce  the  principle:  ‘Each  cell  of  man’s  hotly  suf¬ 
fice*  to  determine  the  whole  man  *  .  on  the  contrary,  my  convic¬ 
tion  of  its  truth,  acquired  111  advance,  has  led  me  to  make  the 
present  use  of  the  com|Nirison.  and  ha*  shown  me  how  valuable 
this  comparison  is." 

But  M.  Le  Dantcc  pushes  this  interesting  analogy  still  furtliv 
Mathematicians  recog  line  what  they  call  "families"  of  curves 
(the  very  name  implies  the  dim  recognition  of  a  biological  like¬ 
ness).  Such,  for  instance,  would  be  all  the  circle*  having  a 
common  center,  all  the  ellipses  having  a  common  axis,  or  any 
groupof  curves  of  the  same  type  having  some  feature  in  common 
These  may  be  regarded  as  developed  from  one  typical  member 
of  the  family  by  varying  some  one  feature.  To  such  a  family  of 
curve*  M.  Le  Dantcc  liken*  mail  at  his  different  ages.  One 
variable  feature  in  this  ease  is  the  time  ;  and  as  this  flows  on,  the 
curve  corrc*|»onding  to  a  man  at  one  age  passes  gradually  int<> 
that  of  another  age.  without  ever  losing  continuity.  Anoth.  • 
variable  feature  is  that  introduced  by  environment,  which  like¬ 
wise  modifies  the  curve. 

Now.  says  M.  Le  Dantev.  doc*  a  segment  of  one  of  these  curve- 
resemble  or  represent  the  corresponding  segment  of  anothet 
Assuredly  not.  They  are  related;  they  correspond.  and  one  i* 
developed  from  the  other;  but  they  do  not  necessarily  look  at  nil 
like  one  another.  The  corresponding  segments  of  a  family  of  cm 
centric  circles  have  totally  different  lengths  and  curvatures.  In 
like  manner,  he  says,  it  is  alisunl  to  sav.  a-  sonic  do,  that  adult 
characteristics  such  as  the  curvature  of  the  nose  or  the  length  >>{ 
the  neck  are  rc|>rcsentcd  in  the  egg.  as  those  assert  who  put  for¬ 
ward  the  theory  of  “representative  particles."  The  whole  mar. 
is  defined  by  any  one  of  his  cells  and  by  any  one  of  his  parent 
cells;  but  there  is  no  representation  al«out  it.  The  relationship 
in  the  case  of  the  mathematical  curve  is  defined  algebraically  by 
an  equation.  He  who  shall  tell  tis  what  corresponds  to  tli>< 
equation  in  biology  will  have  solved  the  mystery  of  heredity. — 
Tr,tnt/,ifion  m,utc  for  TliB  Lijiuckv  Dioi-i. 

Visibility  of  Smokeless-Powder  Discharges.  - 

Since  the  use  of  smokeless  powder  in  warfare,  much  bus  liec-n 
said  of  the  diflicultvof  locating  an  enenty’sguns.  This  ha* bit  i 
noticed  specially  in  the  present  war  in  South  Africa,  where  the 
Boers’  guns,  which  are  served  with  smokeless  jtowder,  can  rarely 
l>e  located  except  at  night-time.  "The  flash  of  such  explosion, 
says  The  Scientific  American.  "is  practically  invisible  at  the 
usual  distance,  the  pale,  mauve-tinted  flame  **f  each  discharge 
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1km  ng  effectually  stopped  or  masked  by  the  yvliow  utbir  **f  the 
sunshine  or  ordinary  daylight.  The  flame  color  itself  s>  ch icily 
due  to  the  presence  of  metal  potassium  in  the  powder,  and  is 
powerfully  marked  when  jtotassium  picrate  or  nitrated  gun- 
cotton,  or  trinitrocellulose,  subsequently  treated  with  a  solution 
of  potassium  nitrate,  is  an  ingredient  in  the  powder.  Mr.  \V. 
Lusccllcs-Scott.  an  English  chemist,  has  recently  given  consid¬ 
erable  attention  to  the  subject,  and  slates  that  such  cxplosion- 
tlames  can  lrn  readily  seen  if  care  Ik*  taken  to  cut  oil  all  light 
pi. seeding  from  the  red  and  yellow  rays  of  the  solar  sjiectrum 
(and  especially  those  «»f  or  near  the  MHallrd  ‘IMine*  of  the 
sodium  flame).  This  can  lie  accomplished  by  looking  through  a 
piece  of  blue  glass  of  a  certain  shade.  The  blue  glass  of  com¬ 
merce  is  of  two  kinds,  but  only  the  one  colored  by  cobalt  oxid  is 
of  any  practical  utility.  It  is  of  a  blur-violet  tint,  and  a  disk  of 
it  hung  in  front  of  u  good  field-glass  will  enable  a  smokckrss- 
|-I"(lcr  flash  to  Ikj  easily  located  at  the  longest  range  Hoff¬ 
mann's  violet  and  nnilin  color  can  also  be  used  to  tint  a  thin 
sheet  of  gelatin  or  mica.  The  front  combination  knws.  of  the 
lieM-glass  can  l»c  removed  and  the  posterior  surface  colored  with 
the  transparent  dye  and  then  replaced  The  instrument  will 
then  show  the  invisible  flash  without  t!>«  necessity  of  adjusting 
a  separate  piece  of  cobalt  gktss,  an*I.  living  inside,  the  him  of 
color  is  not  liable  to  Ik*  wiped  off  when  cleaning  the  lenses 


THE  BOERS’  ARTILLERY. 

THE  South  African  war  lias  been  fertile  in  sensation*  and 
surprise** ;  but  nothing  lias  1  k-c n  more  astonishing  than  the 
Miece’ss  and  superiority  "f  the  artillery  brought  into  the  lie  Id  l»y 
the  allied  republics.  It  is  now  known  that  the  H*«er*  had  Iwcn 
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buying  guns  of  the  Inst  French  and  (ierman  make 's  fi<  several 
years  lieforc  the  war.  l»ut  they  did  this  so  quietly  that,  only  a 
lew  months  ago,  »c  were  assured,  by  way  of  l^mdon.  that  they 
were  not  only  poorly  supplied  with  held,  siege,  and  defense  artil¬ 
lery.  but  that  what  guns  they  did  have  were  old  and  practically 
worthless.  The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  /’,»»/. 
/V.v/ii/.  /z  (January  2->  gives  the  following  information  a'-mt  the 
Boer  artillery : 

“It  is  not  suCicielit  to  sax  that  the  B**vr*  possess  fir-t-chi's 
gulls,  but  rather  that  they  p*sscss  the  very  latest  and  m-ist  ad¬ 
vanced  type  of  field  ordnance  turned  out  in  Europe. 

“  Without  doubt  the  most  effective  field-piece  of  icnlay  is  the 
7«  millimeter  ( 2.94  inch)  gun  made  by  the  firm  of  Canct-Schneider. 
of  Crcusot.  The  lirst  complete  battery  of  six  guns  .rf  this  style 
was  purchased  by  the  H*s.T  Government  in  1*9* . 

“This  gun  is  wonderfully  simple  in  construction,  and  for  its 
caliber  and  length  of  barrel  is  probably  the  lightest  known.  So 
strongly  built  is  its  carriage  and  so  effective  is  its  recoil  attach¬ 
ment  that  it  is  found  possible  to  fire  shells  under  service  condi¬ 
tions  at  the  high-muzzle  velocity  of  1.96'  feet  per  second. 

“The  brake,  or  attachment  for  absorbing  the  recoil  of  the  gun. 


is  a  prominent  feature  of  all  modern  rapid-fire  field-pieces.  He- 
fore  rapid  fire  can  In*  secured  with  a  field-gun  the  weapon  must 
Ik.-  held  so  a>  to  move  but  little  out  of  place.  Recourse  is  there¬ 
fore  had  to  various  contrivances  for  anchoring  the  piece  The 
devices  now  in  uv  comprise,  for  the  most  part,  a  spade  fitted  to 
the  end  of  the  trail,  and  a  hydraulic  cylinder  attached  to  some 
part  of  the  carriage  The  spade  is  driven  into  the  ground  at  the 
first  discharge,  and  each  successive  recoil  is  absorbed  by  the 
hydraulic  brake.  Heavy  springs,  which  are  compressed  with 
each  discharge,  serve  to  run  the  gun  forward  on  its  carriage. 

“In  the  case  of  the  Canet  field  weapon,  the  carriage  is  fitted 
with  an  elastic  trail-piece,  which  latter  telescopes  when  the  gun 
is  tired.  allowing  a  recoil  of  almut  1134  inches.  At  the  end  of 
the  trail  is  the  inevitable  spade,  which  at  the  first  recoil  takes  a 
firm  hold  on  the  ground.  Each  successive  discharge,  following 
the  first,  is  absorited  by  the  telescoping  trail-piece.  The  action 
of  the  trail  is  automatic,  for  after  the  absorption  of  each  recoil 
the  gun  is  returned  to  |i»sj|ion.  Not  only  is  the  system  simple  - 
it  is  secure.  In  the  majority  of  devices  the  recoil  mechanism  and 
buffer*  are  greatly  excised 

“The  advantage  of  recoil  lnalcc*  for  field-guns  can  not  lie  over¬ 
estimated.  A  gun  unsupplied  with  a  checking-device  will  jump 
to  the  rear  at  every  discharge.  Thu  gunners  must  then  run  the 
piece  by  hand  into  posi lion,  all  of  which  militates  greatly  against 
tupid  fire. 

“This  gun  is  provided  with  one  row  of  sights,  and  with  the 
maximum  elevation  of  so  the  range  is  said  to  l>«  8.700  yards. 

.  .  .  The  piece  is  served  by  six  gunners  only,  two  of  whom  are 
employed  111  the  service  of  the  ammunition,  while  one  nicnilicr  is 
detailed  lose!  the  tune  fuses  only.  A  rate  of  fire  from  eight  to 
ten  round*  per  minute  can  Ik*  kept  up  for  n  considerable  length 
of  finis  The  luttviyof  s\  guns  carries  144  round*  per  gun  or 

'04  |K*r  battery.  so  that  when  this  phenom¬ 
enal  rate  of  fire  is  maintained  the  am  mu- 
11  il  ion  Inis  to  Ik*  frequently  replenished. 

*  “This gun  is  greatly  feared  by  the  Brit¬ 

ish  soldiers,  and  is  referred  to  by  them  as 
_  .  the  bong-lsmg  gun.” 

Itut  Germany  ns  well  a*  France  ha* 
U*cn  hud  under  contribution  to  furnish 
means  for  fighting  the  Transvaal’s  hered- 
itarv  enemy.  The  gun*  called  in  the  Brit- 
ish  despatches  "  Long  Tonis  "  are  Krupp 
siege  gulls  nude  by  the  famous  German 
founder  Says  the  writer* 

“| The]  Krupp  10  5  centimeter  (4.13  in.) 
siege  gun  ...  is  a  remarkably  fmu 
weajion.  When  imparting  a  muzzle  ve- 
loeity  of  1.8*6  foot-seconds  lo  its  35.27- 
jKfUiid  shell  a  range  of  n.ato  yards  is 
attained.  .  .  .  The  weight  of  the  Kiupp 
4. 1 3- inch  guns  is  1.15610ns.  The  carriage 
weighs  an  additional  1.41710ns.  When  en¬ 
gaged  in  siege  work  the  pu<  tise  is  to  build  n  heavy  timber  struc¬ 
ture  to  supj-.rt  tlic  carriage.  The  recoil  is  nbfiorlivd  by  u  hy¬ 
draulic  brake.  the  cylinder  Wing  pivoted  to  the  foundation,  and 
the  ram  attached  to  the  fail-piece.  The  case  with  which  the 
B*K-rs  have  transported  these  siege  pieces,  representing  over  two 
and  one-half  tons  weight,  over  rough  country  lms  licen  one  of  the 
surpri^  s  of  the  1  ampaign 

It  was  to  match  tl  <sc  siege* guns  pieces  in  which  General 
White  s  force  was  deficient  that  the  naval  guns  were  brought 
to  Ladysmith  from  the  cruisers  at  1  turban. 


Electrical  Anesthesia.  This  name  is  given  to  n  new 
process  descrilied  by  the  inventor.  l>r.  Scripture,  of  Yale,  at  the 
meeting  of  American  scientists  recently  held  in  New  Haven. 
Conn  “He  lias  invented  a  delicate  piece  of  electrical  appara¬ 
tus.”  says  EUitriutY .  “by  which  he  applies  a  current  of  high 
frequency  to  the  nerves.  He  sends  the  current  longitudinally 
along  the  nerves.  He  ha'  lieen  able  to  put  a  man’s  arm  to  sleep 
so  that  he  can  stick  pins  in  it.  but  has  not  been  able  to  apply 
this  sort  of  anesthesia  lo  dentistry.  !>r.  Scripture  uses  u  high- 
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speed  KenneUy  alternator  ami  hopes  to  perfect  his  treatment  lie- 
fore  lout".  " 

SOME  WONDERFUL  CALCULATING  MACHINES. 

'PHE  ancient  abacus  and  its  variant,  the  Chinese  swanpan. 

*  arc  rude  calculating  machines  So.  after  a  fashion,  is  a 
handful  of  beans  or  a  pile  of  counters  Hut  the  first  real  attempt 
ill  calculation  by  u  mechanical  appliance  was  made  about  16*0 
A.  I*,  by  the  French  philosopher  Pascal,  then  a  lad  of  nineteen. 
His  machine,  Working  by  a  series  of  gear-wheels  with  numbers 
on  them,  could  add  and  subtract,  but  was  of  little  practical  use. 
Better  machines  were  made  by  the  Herman  philosopher  Leibnitz 
and  by  Professor  f*auiidersnn  of  Cambridge  University,  and 
these  led  up  to  what  IS  still  regarded  as  the  prince  of  calculating 
machines — that  of  Charles  Babliagc.  A  writer  in  The  P<ill  Mall 
<  Hist  He  (London;,  to  whom  we  lire  indebted  for  the  foregoing 
facts,  has  the  following  to  say  of  B.iMiage’s  invention  : 

"To  describe  it  in  full,  and  tell  the  story  of  its  manufacture,  so 
far  as  it  went,  would  take  several  volumes,  since  even  a  large 
•  |iiarto  volume,  devoted  entirely  to  the  subject,  leaves  out  a  great 
deal  about  it  that  it  would  lie  interesting  to  know.  Babbage's 
machine  was  designed  to  calculate  elaborate  tables  and  automat¬ 
ically  set  them  tip  in  type,  or  else  supply  a  mold  in  which  stereo- 
tyjK-d  plates  of  the  tables  could  lie  cast.  After  many  experi¬ 
ments.  lie  constructed  his  first  difference  engine,  as  he  called  it, 
for  the  reason  that  lie  employed  the  method  of  differences  as  a 
general  principle  on  which  to  Imsv  the  calculations.  As  soon  u* 
the  first  machine  was  completed.  Hahliugc  received  instructions 
from  tho  British  Government  to  construct  another  and  more  com¬ 
prehensive  onu  at  their  e.\|K-nsc.  Six  years  after  this  order  was 
given,  tho  Treasury  ap|«ointcd  a  very  strong  committee  to  exam¬ 
ine  and  rcjiort  u|*»n  the  jiortion  •>(  the  machinery  then  executed 
and  tho  design  lot  the  whole  engine.  Tho  result  was  n  very 
strong  expression  of  opinion  mi  favor  of  the  machine,  but  the  ex¬ 
pense  was  enormous.  The  Government  finally  declined  further 
supplies,  and  in  i-i)  tho  construction  of  the  engine  was  relin¬ 
quished.  The  second  difference  engine  was  a  huge  instrument 
of  marvelous  jsiwer,  mid  un  illustration,  that  BubKigr  himself 
Uses  ns  a  kind  of  illustration  of  a  miracle,  shows  one  feature  of 
its  performances  in  an  interesting  way  He  said  that  his  ma¬ 
chine  could  go  on  for  years  working  by  the  same  formula.  It 
could  then  chung,  without  human  intervention  to  another  formula 
for  a  single  calculation,  and  subsequently  resume  working  by 
the  original  formula. 

"  But.  great  as  were  the  | tower*  of  this  second  difference  engine. 
Babbage  Imd  conceived  an  even  more  ckilmratc  machine,  which 
he  called  the  analytical  engine,  which  would  completely  super¬ 
sede  the  difference  engine,  on  which,  in  its  incomplete*!  state, 
the  Government  had  already  spent  £  i?/*--.  It  is  not  wonderful 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  declined  to  supply  any 
more  funds  under  these  circumstance* 

Tho  Babbage  completed  neither  *>f  his  great  machines,  two 
practically  useful  .one*  were  built  on  the  same  principle  by 
ScheuU,  a  Swede.  one  of  which  is  now  in  the  I  Mid  ley  Observa¬ 
tory  at  Albany.  N  V.,  and  the  other  is  owned  by  the  English 
Government.  I"  ich  of  these  is  aliout  the  size  of  a  piano,  ami  is 
worth  $5,000  to  TlK-y  contain  over  piece*  each,  and 

weigh  about  r  ■  jiounds.  They  will  calculate  and  stereotype 
without  chance  ot  error  two  and  n  half  page*  of  figures  in  the 
same  time  that  a  skilful  compositor  wonhl  take  merely  to  set  up 
the  type  for  a  single  page.  The  writer  goes  on  to  say : 

"Since  Babbage’s  day  many  small  calculating  machine*  <>f 
various  kinds  have  been  invented,  and  when  the  present  writer 
searched  the  records  of  the  Patent  Office  to  see  if  an  invention  *>f 
his  own  had  bee  anticipated,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  an 
enormous  ni:m  -  f  patents  for  such  instruments  had  l>ccn  taken 
out . 

"There  are  practically  only  five  of  these  machine*  that  arc 
worth  mentioni::g.  One  of  these,  invented  during  the  past  few 
years,  is  Burroughes's  registering  accountant,  which  performs 
addition  by  striking  keys  like  those  of  a  typewriter,  and  at  the 
same  time  type*  <*ti  a  strip  <■>  pajK-r  the  amounts  that  have  been 


added.  This  machine  seems  to  be  mechanically  successful,  but, 
so  far  as  the  w  riter  i*  aware,  it  is  not  now  commercially  obtain¬ 
able.  It  is  somewhat  heavy  and  cuml>ersome.  requiring  ten  keys 
for  every  column  in  a  row  that  it  is  desired  to  add.  . . 

"Another  moderately  practical  machine  is  an  American  inven¬ 
tion  called  the  comptometer.  This  also  is  actuated  by  keys  like 
those  of  a  typewriter,  and,  by  means  of  it,  it  is  simple  to  add, 
feasible  to  subtract,  and  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  to  mul¬ 
tiply  or  divide ;  for  the  latter  purposes  it  is  altogether  inferior  to 
Tate's  arithmometer.  A  machine  that  has  much  that  is  pleasing 
about  its  design  is  the  Brunsvigu.  but  its  workmanship  is  not 
sufficiently  good  to  stand  much  wear  and  tear.  The  writer  ob¬ 
tained  one  almut  five  years  ago  and  has  long  since  worn  it  out. 

"The  only  really  satisfactory  machine  for  multiplication  and 
division  was  invented  by  Thomas  dc  Colmar  uhout  1850.  This 
was  subsequently  improved  in  design  and  workmanship,  without 
being  altered  iu  principle,  by  an  Englishman  named  Tate,  and 
years  of  hard  work  at  one  of  these  machines  has  led  to  the  keen¬ 
est  appreciation  of  its  powers.  It  never  makes  a  mistake,  it 
practically  never  gets  out  of  order,  it  jicrforms  multiplication  and 
subtraction  with  ridiculous  ca*e.  it  makes  the  abstraction  of  the 
square  root  quite  a  fas,  mating  operation,  and  for  many  purposes 
can  be  use*!  by  an  unskilled  o|*crator  with  entire  confidence  that 
the  calculations  will  lie  correctly  pcrftwmcd.  The  arithmometer 
is  largely  used  by  life  assurance  companies,  and  any  one  whoso 
work  consists  to  any  great  extent  of  calculations  can  scarcely  Ik* 
too  thankful  that  it  was  invented.  It  iscontaincd  in  n  l*»x  about 
s  feet  long  and  »*  inches  high.” 

Commenting  on  this  article  in  The  Poll  Moll  iioiflle,  I'/tr 
Amtriittn  .!/<».  /win/  notes  that  "till  another  calculating  machine 
of  great  ingenuity  lias  been  invented  by  George  B.  Grant  of 
gear-wheel  fame.  This  machine,  it  say*,  has  "many  excellent 
features,  especially  as  a  multiplier". 

"This  operation  it  |»crforms  with  great  facility  and  absolute 
accuracy.  It  also  adds,  subtracts,  and  divides.  In  this  machine 
there  are  a  number  of  small  gear-wheels  with  numbers  on  them 
which  arc  revolved  by  movable  racks,  each  rack  being  set  by 
means  of  pins  to  figures  indicating  the  amounts  to  Ik*  handled. 
After  that  a  revolution  of  a  crank  odds  the  amount,  or  continued 
turning  of  it  multiplies  the  amount,  and  the  device  for  'carrying  ' 
from  one  wheel  t«  another  1*  particularly  ingenious.” 


A  CORONA  WITHOUT  AN  ECLIPSE 


MANY  astronomer*  have  tried,  and  arc  still  trying,  to  sec  the 
v.lar  corona  without  the  aid  of  the  intervening  moon's 
di*k.  When  that  disk  gets  in  front  of  the  sun  in  a  total  eclipse, 
the  glory  of  the 
solar  atmosphere 
shim-*  ou*  all  around 
it.  and  th*»*c  who 
have  seen  the  sight 
testify  that  it  is  well 
worth  the  fatigue 
and  expense  of  a 
long  journey.  But 
a  few  seconds  every 
few  years  is  not 
much  to  devote  to 
the  study  of  such  a 
phenome  non,  a  n  *1 
astronomers  would 
like  to  observe  it  at 
leisure.  Hitherto  it 
has  eluded  all  their 
attempt*.  Ever  y 
now  and  then  some 
one  announces  that  onsmvATios  of  mppomu  cokosa  ok  tmf  sun 
be  has  succeeded  in 
making  it  visible,  or 
at  least  in  photographing  it ;  but  the  news  turns  out  to  Ik-  a  mistake 
(or  a  plain  unvarnished  lic-i  with  mortifying  regularity.  Now 
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comes  Mr.  E.  Miller,  •  >f  the  t'niversity  of  Kansas,  who  believes 
that  on  May  3.  1S99,  he  saw  the  corona  in  ordinary  daylight 
The  editor  of  Popular  Astronomy  has  published  his  account  in 
that  magazine,  and  it  would  be  unsafe  to  wager  that  the  problem 
has  not  been  solved,  altho  it  is  not  probable  that  astronomers 
will  regard  it  in  that  light  until  some  one  has  confirmed  M 
Miller's  observations,  llis  method  is  one  that  has  been  tried 
many  times — that  of  making  a  sort  of  eclipse  to  order  by  plat  ing 
an  artificial  moon  in  front  of  the  sun.  The  "moon  ”  in  this  case 
was  a  cardboard  disk  aliout  six  inches  across,  held  in  front  of  the 
telescope  by  wooden  strips.  For  several  hours.  Mr.  Miller  tells 
tis,  he  gazed  at  this  disk,  but  could  sec  nothing  but  "brassy 
streamers  -  caused  by  reflection  from  the  interior  of  the  Urkrsoipc 
What  followed  lie  tells  in  these  words: 

"More  than  two  hours  had  passed,  und  the  gital  to  1*  reached 
was  apparently  as  far  off  as  ever.  The  observer  was  quite  dis¬ 
heartened  and  discouraged,  and  al*»ut  ready  to  give  up  in  de¬ 
spair.  In  such  u  frame  of  mind,  and  quite  willing  to  give  it  up 
as  a  bail  job.  suddenly  ami  unexpectedly  the  false  moon,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  changed  its  position  slightly,  so  that  ap¬ 
parently  its  surface  and  the  surface  of  the  object-glass  were  n<- 
longer  parallel  to  each  other.  Whether  the  lack  of  purnllelism 
was  a  fact  or  not.  cun  not  now  lie  determined.  The  effect  pn»- 
duccd  was  that  the  barrel  of  the  telescope  seemed  to  lie  com¬ 
pletely  filled  with  ubsolnte  darkness,  the  brassy  streamers  van¬ 
ished.  and  along  the  up|>er  right-hand  limb  of  the  false  m<-.n 
appeared  in  all  their  lieuuty  and  soft  light  the  coronal  streame  rs 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  vision.  It  was  the  genuine  corona 
itself,  'a  thing  of  lieauty,'  and  a  glorious  recompense  for  the  time 
und  labor  that  had  liven  exjiendcd. 

"An  attempt  to  change  the  position  of  the  telescope  so  as  t» 
hold  the  sun  in  the  field  resulted  m  destroying  the  vision,  and  the 
coronal  streamers  disup|ieured  from  view.  The  figure  (p.  is 
a  facsimile  of  a  hand-made  drawing  of  the  corona  as  seen  on  the 
afternoon  of  May  3.  |5<«.  It  is  not  a  complete  coronal  form,  for 
the  renson  that  the  cardboard  disk  extended  beyond  the  limb  of 
the  sun,  and  prevented  a  view  of  the  streamers  other  than  a* 
represented." 

The  sight  of  the  corona  1  if.  indeed  it  really  was  such)  u..s 
vouchsafed  to  Mr.  Miller  only  once,  but  he  thinks  that  be  was 
not  mistaken,  altho  he  admits  that  such  an  explanation  is  jiossi. 
blc.  He  says: 

"That  the  corona  of  the  sun  was  seen  on  the  3d  of  May,  is.^,  .1 
day  upon  which  there  was  no  eclipse  of  the  sun,  either  |>artial  or 
total,  can  ncurccly  admit  of  doubt.  There  is  a  possibility  that  it 
may  have  been  a  vision  of  something  else,  an  optical  Illusion,  an 
'  ignisf at  u  us, ‘  or  u  dream. 

"At  the  moment  when  the  picture  was  sketched,  the 'appari¬ 
tion  ‘  wus  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  the  poles  of  the  sun. 
and  not  in  the  plune  of  the  sun's  equator,  ami  so  clear  and  well- 
defined  was  the  shape,  and  mi  different  from  all  other  appear¬ 
ances.  that  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  observer  was  that  it 
was  the  corona  itself.  To  lie  sure,  he  may  have  been  mistakvn. 
but  he  thinks  not,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  observation  of 
May  3  has  not  us  yet  liven  corrolmratcd  by  other  observations. 
The  work  will  lie  resumed  in  the  near  future." 

The  trouble  in  the  method,  Mr.  Miller  asserts,  lies  merely  in 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  light  out  of  the  telescope.  This  he 
proposes  in  future  to  do  liy  a  conical  projecting  hood.  He  iscon- 
fident  that  in  this  way  astronomers  will  soon  be  able  to  observe 
and  study  at  leisure  what  he  calls  "the  greatest  mystery  of  the 
sun." 


Red  or  White  Meat  ?—*' White  meat  for  women,  red  for 
men  “  has  been  the  carver's  unwritten  law  for  generations.  A 
recent  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  seems  to  throw  new  light  on  the  subject.  Says  the  writer 
“There  is  a  rather  general  impression  that  red  meats  are  richer 
in  nitrogenous  elements,  and  particularly  the  extractives,  than 
the  so-called  white  meats,  altho  exact  chemical  analyses  appear 
hitherto  to  have  been  wanting.  In  the  hope  of  reaching  some 
definite  conclusion  in  this  connection.  Offer  and  K-«senquist.  on 


the  suggestion  of  Professor  von  Noord*  n.  undertook  a  series  >. 
observations  to  determine  the  total  amount  of  nitrogen,  and  *.h 
proportion  of  extractives  and  of  ba-w  in  various  kinds  of  meat 
from  fish.  fowl,  cattle.  fresh  and  smoked  It  was  found  that  tl: 
comparative  results  were  variable  as  to  lie  without  practaj 
utility.  Fish  and  deer  alone  always  contained  the  smaller 
amounts  of  nitrogenous  matters.  There  thus  appears  to  be  r. 
justification  for  the  clinical  distinction  that  is  often  made  bt 
tween  red  und  white  meats,  and  we  are  therefore  compelled  V 
surrender  another  unsustained  medical  tradition." 


AN  ANGLO-AMERICAN  ELECTRICIAN 


PROF.  HAVID  K.  Hl  tillKS.  F  l<  S..  whose  death  is  an¬ 
nounced.  is  widely  known  as  the  inventor  of  the  HtiK'1'- 
system  of  type-printing  telegraphy,  and  of  the  microphone  tb« 
principle  of  which  is  utilized  in  the  form  of  telephone  transmitter 
now  used.  From  a  sketch  in  The  llc<  t>  /<  •»/  U’or Id  and  En¬ 
gineer,  we  learn  that  he 
was  of  Welsh  descent, 
and  was  lmrn  in  London 
in  1*31.  but  when  Seven 
years  old  was  brought 
by  his  father  to  Virginia, 
where  the  lwy  gre  w  tip 
and  dcve.o|*ed  a  great 
gift  for  musk.  When 
only  nineteen  years  of 
age  Mr.  Hughes  was  ap- 
pointed  to  the  professor¬ 
ship  of  music  ill  the  col¬ 
lege  at  Hanlfctown.  Ky.. 
and  soon  after,  having 
devoted  his  leisure  to 
science,  he  also  assumed 
*hc  chair  of  natural  phi- 
losophy.  Says  the  writer 
of  the  sketch 
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"Aliout  this  time*,  the  jicriuil  of  rapid  telegraphic  development. 
Professor  Hughes  became  deeply  interested  in  the  naxccnt  art. 
.ind  began  to  develop  his  printing-telegraph,  and  in  1R55  his  firs: 
latent  on  it  in  this  country  was  taken  out.  It  soon  went  im¬ 
practical  use  in  the  handsof  such  men  as  Peter  Cooper  ami  Cyru* 
W.  Field,  and  was  rapidly  improved,  especially  by  the  late  » 1.  >1 
l'helps.  Sr.,  passing  ultimately  into  the  control  of  the  newly 
formed  Western  Vnion  Telegraph  Company." 


Professor  Hughes  lived  abroad  after  and  his  system  »{ 

telegraphy  was  specially  successful  in  the  various  European  coun¬ 
tries.  In  France,  it  was  adopted  by  the  government  telegraphs, 
and  he  was  made  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  In  Italy 
the  apparatus  was  adopted  on  the  rv|*ort  of  a  commission  after  n 
trial  of  six  months,  and  Professor  Hughes  was  decorated  ugaiv 
In  1R63  the  system  was  taken  up  in  England,  and  later  it  w.i» 
adopted  in  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria.  At  the  Paris  Exposition 
of  i$6;  he  was  awarded  a  grand  gold  medal.  By  1S75.  Holland, 
Havana.  Switzerland,  anil  Spain  had  adopted  his  system  and  it 
had  come  into  general  use  in  England.  Professor  Hughes  again 
distinguished  himself  by  his  beautiful  original  work  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  microphone  and  the  induction  balance.  It  is  &■>-■ 
that  his  income  from  his  inventions  averaged  8200,000  a  year,  and 
that  he  has  left  $1,600,000  front  his  fortune  to  lie  divided  amoni; 
four  of  the  London  hospitals.  " 


Rainbow  PmotooIiapiiv.— A  photograph  of  a  rainbow  (not  the  politn 
V  odl.  taken  on  June  r.  ifcoS.  shows  that  the  Inside  of  the  bow  is  nuv 
l.righter  than  the  outside — a  difference  not  n!wn>  s  appreciable  to  the  nxk< 
eye.  "This  difference."  uivi  t '/-/ r!  Terrs  | Paris),  "is  due  to  the  exister. 
«.f  secondare  bow*,  unaccounted  for  in  the  explanations  of  Descartes  o' 
Newton,  but  explained  bv  Voting  --n  the  principle  of  the  interference 
light.  The  accessary  condition  for  the  appearance  of  these  secondare  b>  > 
that  the  drop*  should  be  of  nearly  e<|ual  .limensious  ;  otherwise  there  •• 
vonfused  super  posit  ion  of  the  various  colors,  which  are  masked  in  whr 
light-" — 7rjmi.'j:.,n  made  for  Til  a  I.IIKKAKV  1»im  >1. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 

EXPERIMENTAL  KNOWLEDGE  OF  GOD’S  EX¬ 
ISTENCE. 

ROFESSOR  ROYCK.  of  Harvard,  has  said  that  in  physical 
science  it  is  "useless  to  try  to  do  without  assumptions,  and 
equally  useless  to  undertake  the  demonstration  of  these  assump¬ 
tions  by  experience  alone”,  and  that  "unless  you  make  these 
assumptions,  the  spirit  of  science  is  not  in  you.”  Similarly,  says 
Emma  Marie  Caillard  (in  The  ( \>tt  temporary  Kevirrr,  Decem¬ 
ber),  "developed  religion  has  its  assumptions,  and  unless  we  can 
make  them,  the  spirit  of  religion  is  not  in  us"  She  continues 

"The  great  special  postulates  of  science  arc  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  intellect.  The  great  special  postulatcsof  religion  (and  we 
shall  refer  to  both  sets  more  particularly  before  longi  are  for  the 
satisfaction  of  what  Scripture  call*  the ‘heart*;  and  it  is  mere 
cant,  and  very  mischievous  cant,  to  say  that  either  heart  or  in¬ 
tellect  has  more  right  to  satisfaction  than  the  other.  Both  equally 
enter  into  the  constitution  of  man,  ami  their  rights  are  equal. 
That  being  so.  we  should  perhaps  expect  to  find  what,  in  fact, 
we  do  find— that  their  special  postulates  have  a  fundamental 
truit  in  common.  Both  alike  imply  the  existence  of  external 
reality.  To  any  reader  even  slightly  versed  in  philosophy  it 
would  he  superfluous  to  insist  on  the  fact  that  external  reality  i< 
not  a  direct  datum  of  consciousness.  It  is  a  commonplace  that 
wo  can  only  directly  experiencuour  own  subjective  states.  These 
lead  us  to  infer  something  outside  ourselves  to  which  they  are 
due;  and  they  may  Ik-  broadly  divided  into  two  classes  ( i ) 
Those  which  are  sense-impression*  and  which  lead  to  the  uni¬ 
versal  yet  individual  liclicf  in  an  external  sensuous  world;  ia) 
those  which  Utie  calls  ‘emotion*  of  the  mind,  attitudes  of  long¬ 
ing.  of  devotion,  or  enthusiasm.'  which  lead  to  an  equally  uni¬ 
versal  and  individual  lielief  in  an  external  superscnsiious  world. 
Since  these  lielief*  are  duo  to  the  'combining  ami  comparing 
power  of  reuson  '  working  on  impression*  in  the  one  case  physi¬ 
cal.  in  tho  other  metaphysical,  it  is  obvious  that  in  l»>th  cases  the 
kind  »f  jworld  believed  in  must,  in  it*  detail*,  largely  depend 
on  culture,  age.  environment,  and  personal  capacity.  Certain 
brood  features  are.  of  course,  unalterable.  Thu*  the  sensuous 
world  is  conceived  by  nil  men  a*  subject  to  the  limitation*  of 
space  and  time,  the  supersensuou*  world  a*  independent  of  such 
limitations.” 

This  fundamental  postulate  of  religion  the  writer  call*  the 
primary  "venture  of  faith.”  "It  is  a  venture,  because,  tho  the 
postulate  of  u  supreme  and  eternal  righteousness  may  well  be 
capable  of  verification,  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  by  us 
as  we  arc,  under  our  actual  conditions,  with  our  present  limita¬ 
tions,  the  method  of  such  verification  is  discoverable.”  She  con¬ 
tinues: 

"The  postulate  of  supreme  ami  eternal  righteousness  excludes 
the  conception  of  an  entirely  impersonal  universe  where  the  only 
relations  are  between  things,  and  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
so-called  natural  laws.  Such  a  universe  has  no  place  for  right¬ 
eousness,  supreme  or  subordinate.  It  i*  neither  moral  nor  im¬ 
moral,  but  non-moral,  just  as  is  inorganic  nature,  considered 
simply  as  such,  and  not  in  connection  either  with  sentient  or 
self-conscious  being*.  These  latter  are  indispensable  in  a  moral 
w!v;r*e,  and  if  it  is  to  be  indeed  a  cosmos,  and  not  a  chaos 
where  each  individual  asserts  hi*  own  independent  ideal,  then 
(here  i*  needed  a  moral  standard,  one  by  which  all  other  stand¬ 
ards  are  to  be  tested,  and  all  moral  judgments  themselves  ap¬ 
praised.  Such  a  standard  must  be  personal,  or  it  is  no  criterion 
for  personal  beings  ;  and  supreme,  or  it  is  of  no  value  to  them. 
To  nostulatc  that  infinite  goodness  is  at  the  heart  of  things  is. 
therefore,  to  postulate  a  supreme  moral  personality.  In  other 
words,  it  is  to  postulate  God . 

"Put  in  other  words,  the  suggestion  is  that  those  who  are  un¬ 
certain  what  mental  attitude  to  take  up  toward  this  supreme 
ouestion.  and  who  yet  feel  that  it  is  supreme,  should  adopt  the 
divine  personality  as  a  working  hypothesis,  and  put  it  to  the 
crucial  test  of  experiment. 

"A  fair-minded  survey  of  history  is  the  l>c>t  justification  of  the 
attempt  here  suggested.  However  we  may  account  for  the  fact. 


there  is  no  doubt  that  eharaeter,  more  than  intellect,  more  even 
than  genius,  has  been  the  controlling  force  in  the  checkered 
career  of  our  race.  To  recognize  this,  however,  is  to  recognize 
the  ascendency  of  the  moral  over  all  other  characteristics  of  man¬ 
kind.  and  such  an  ascendency  is  hardly  compatible  with  a  non- 
moral  constitution  of  the  universe  unless  we  regard  man  as  an 
abnormal  and  un:m|>ortant  excrescence  on  the  cosmic  order, 
toward  the  understanding  of  which  a  study  of  human  nature  c  an 
give  no  help.  A  moral  constitution  implies,  however,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  supreme  moral  personality.” 

The  hypothesis  of  the  divine  Personality,  says  the  writer,  is 
to  be  verified  by  the  test  of  personal,  subjective  communion— 
which  is  the  second  great  venture  of  faith.  It  is  to  be  through  a 
revelation  of  "the  divine  spirit  to  our  spirit,  of  whose  reality  and 
significance  wc  can  not  stand  in  doubt."  Individual  certitude 
"can  only  be  attained  by  direct  individual  experiment,  made  in 
purity  of  purpose  and  in  singleness  of  heart.” 


WHAT  IS  A  HERETIC? 

FTER  several  years  of  comparative  peace  in  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  world,  the  gates  of  Janus  have  again  been  opened,  and 
within  a  s|»ace  of  twelve  month*  we  have  had  three  conflicts  over 
heresy— that  of  I)r.  Briggs  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
that  of  Dr.  McGiffert  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  that  of 
Prof.  St.  George  Mivait  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Eng¬ 
land.  There  i«  a  hacillu*  of  heresy  in  the  nir,  apparently ;  and 
perhaps  with  a  view  to  finding  a  way  to  destroy  if.  Dr.  Janu  s  M, 
Buckley,  editor  of  The  Christian  .  /»/;•< v<r/i*  (Mclh.  Kpixc.  I  is 
writing  a  series  of  article*  in  that  pa|H*r  upon  heresy.  His  fust 
article  (February  i)  might  appropriately  l«o  entitled  "A  Gallery 
of  Heretics.”  In  it  figure  some  of  the  leading  religious  person¬ 
age*  of  the  day.  including  the  editor*  of  several  prominent  relig¬ 
ion*  jniper*.  Dr.  Buckley  I*  gin*  by  an  examination  of  the  word 
"heresy": 

"That  odkiu*  word  •heresy.’  in  the  sense  of  this  term  ns  used 
in  the  history  of  organized  Christianity,  signifies  the  holding  and 
avowing  or  propagating  of  an  opinion  contrary  to  the  established 
creed  of  an  organized  church.  It  i*  an  error  held  by  u  professed 
believer  in  Christianity.  Some  |>crsons  mistakenly  speak  of 
Paine  and  Ingcrxoll  a*  heretics.  This  i*  entirely  wrong.  They 
arc  infidel*.  Hlackstonc  stated  the  official  signification  under 
the  law  of  England  :  ‘The second  oflensc  is  that  of  heresy,  which 
consist*  not  m  a  t«»tal  denial  of  Christianity,  but  of  some  of  its 
essential  doctrine*  publicly  and  olHtinately  avowed.'  It  I*  simi¬ 
larly  used  in  philosophy  and  science.  As  schism  is  an  uncharit¬ 
able  division  in  a  church.  s.i  heresy  i*  the  setting  up  of  false  •!<*.'- 
trines  by  member*  of  the  church.  The  two  may  very  easily  run 
together. 

"Luther  liecamc  a  heretic  to  the  Roman  Catholic*,  and  wa* 
excommunicated.  A  Roman  Catholic  detected  in  the  Lutheran 
ministry  to-day  would  he  promptly  cxjielled  for  heresy. 

"To  the  Presbyterian*  early  Methodist*  were  heretic*,  and 
many  Presbyterians  who  adopted  Arminian  Methodist  views 
were  exclude*!  I«ccau*c  they  rejected  the  Calvinistic  view*  of  pre¬ 
destination.  election,  and  reprobation.  White  field  und  his  Cal¬ 
vinistic  followers  de  noun  ceil  Wesley,  and  would  not  affiliate  with 
his  organization.  Among  Methodist*  to-dav  those  who  hold  and 
propagate  high  (not  moderate)  Calvinistic  views  with  vigor  would 
be  Counted  heretic*  were  they  within  the  Methodist  body . 

"  K«*r  a  minister  to  maintain  the  Deity  of  Jesus  Christ  in  a  teg¬ 
ular  I’nitarian  congregation  would  l»c  heresy.  With  their  views 
they  would  probably  not  take  the  trouble  to  turn  such  a  man  out. 
for  they  would  l«e  liable  to  In-  taxed  with  inconsistency  (with 
their  latitudinarian  principle*)  ;  but  they  would  freeze  him  out. 

"Among  the  Baptists  the  local  congregation  is  supreme.  If  a 
person  should  boldly  and  continually  deny  any  one  of  three  dis¬ 
tinguishing  doctrines  of  the  Baptist*  (that  church-memlicrsliip 
depends  upon  |«crsonal  profession  of  faith,  thus  excluding  infants  : 
that  the  only  true  lmptism  is  bv  immersion  :  and  that  none  should 
lie  invited  to  the  communion  who  have  not  lteeome  members  of 
the  church  by  baptism  that  is.  by  immersion— thus  excluding 
infants  and  .ill  unimmersed  adult  professors),  he  would  be  ex- 
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eluded  from  the  church.  If  any  local  church  were  to  adopt  such 
a  heresy,  it  would  he  disfellowshipcd  by  the  a-sociation.  and  by 
all  other  Baptist  associations  and  individuals  holding  the  regular 
Baptist  principles. 

“The  Congregationalism,  having  practically  no  controlling 
organization,  admit  of  more  modification*  than  aav  other  body. 

"The  Protestant  Episcopalians,  with  their  boasted  liberty, 
which,  if  it  has  fewer  short  chains  than  some  others,  has  heavier 
long  chains  than  other  Protestant  bodies,  would  silence  any  min- 
ist  r  who  refused  to  use  the  pruycr-lmok.  and  exclude  any  one 
who  would  invite  ministers  of  other  denominations  to  assl>t  in 
the  administration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  or  would  participate 
w ith  them  in  so  doing ;  and  also  would  silence  any  minister  who 
would  preach  in  the  pulpits  of  that  church  that  the  present  ex¬ 
clusive  system  of  the  chnrch  is  wrong,  whether  be  in  practise 
violated  the  order  of  the  church  or  not." 

But  of  all  Protestant  religious  lx  >dks  of  uiqx.  lance,  says  Iir. 
Buckley,  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  the  most  thoroughly  organ¬ 
ized,  and  expresses  itself  with  the  most  minuteness  m  matters  ..f 
discipline  and  doe trine.  Now,  from  the  disciplinary  point  of 
view.  Presbyterianism  within  the  past  forty  year*  “has  suffered 
greatly  front  an  infusion  of  Congregationalism"; 

“The  difference  Ik1  tween  the  principles  of  government  of  those 
two  lxxlics  is  radical.  It  is  the  difference  between  government 
by  presbytery,  synod,  and  general  assembly,  and  the  mdc|K-nd- 
cucy  of  the  local  church.  It  is  as  great  ns  that  between  a  single- 
stale  and  a  federal  republic.  Every  Congregational  minister  w  ho 
lus  entered  Presbyterianism  without  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  Congregationalism  is  inferior  to  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
government,  lias  in  Spile  of  himself  carried  into  Presbyterianism, 
and  often  exerts  unconsciously,  a  relaxing  and  sometimes  a  dis¬ 
integrating  influence  upon  Presbyterian  discipline.  The  relation 
of  these  men  to  the  body  is  most  interesting.  One  who  known 
their  history  and  training  can  foreknow  with  almost  absolute  cer¬ 
tainty  their  attitude  on  most  questions  before  tin  \  speak  «>r  vote. " 

Still  another  "very  curious  influence “  box  hrvit  exerted  upon 
Presbyterianism  by  two  undenominational  |Kipem  ami  by  the 
secular  press: 

"When  Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  tlie  editor  of  '/  he  Chrisfiuu 
I'nioM  [now  The  OulltHik-\,  anil  during  his  entire  carver,  relig¬ 
ious  matters,  freedom,  heresy,  and  so  forth,  were  discussed  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Congregational  liberty.  1 1  is  own  exigencies 
drove  him  into  the  equivalent  of  English  indc|>endcncy.  resulting 
in  the  establishment  of  two  Congregational  associations,  that  for 
n  quarter  of  a  century  had  little  fellowship  with  each  other.  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott,  the  senior  and  master  mind  of  The  Out/rvh,  tho 
not  to  the  limitation  of  his  accomplished  associate.  Hamilton 
Mabio,  writes  entirely  from  a  Congregational  point  of  view,  ami 
where  the  letter  of  his  discussions  is  not  antagonistic  to  denom¬ 
inational  organisation,  the  spirit  of  them  would  riisvdvc  any  nod 
all  restrictions.  In  what  wo  lure  say  there  is  no  desire  t«  Iw 
offensive  to  a  Christian  minister  w  ham  we  can  not  but  admire, 
or  to  misrepresent  him.  In  church  government,  ns  m  tbcohigy. 
his  activities,  ability,  and  the  peculiar  manifestations  of  his  |*-r- 
Sonality  entitle  him.  much  more  than  even  Henry  Wanl  Beecher 
was  entitled,  to  the  distinguishing  term.  'The  Cl  real  I'nscttlcr.’" 

"  I  he  /title feni/eiit  has  had  mysterious  vicissitudes  of  doctrine. 
About  eighteen  years  ago  it  Icgan  to  show  extraordinary  tenden¬ 
cies  toward  what  may  l>c  called  the  lutitudinarlan  view  in  theol¬ 
ogy  usually  spoken  of  as  lilivral.  But  suddenly  it  turned  about, 
and  in  all  the  controversies  growing  out  of  the  sending  out  by 
the  American  Boanl  of  unorthodox  ministers  as  mi<>ionarics  it 
siipjiorted  the  conservative  mujority.  For  several  years  The  /»- 
iteptnJent  was  recognized  as  l--ing  as  conservative  as  1  he  Ob¬ 
server.  This  was  attributed  to  Mr  Bowen,  editor  and  j»ro|>ric- 
tor.  who.  as  years  advanced,  appeared  to  iiecnmv  convinced  that 
the  prevalent  tendencies  were  in  tlie  wrong  way.  As  s*»-n.  how 
ever,  as  he  died,  The  Im/eftem/ent  seemed  as  tho  arraying  itself 
for  a  competition  with  The  Ou/i *>t.  to  sec  which  could  travel 
faster  toward  the  utmost  margin  in  the  direction  of  diminishing 
the  number  of  fundamentals  and  allowing  the  greatest  latitude 
even  in  handling  those  that  are  left. 

"These  two  papers  are  a  great  help  to  the  Congregational  party- 
in  Presbyterianism.  Dr.  Briggs  was  suspended.  He  treated  the 
suspension  with  a  mixture  of  respect  and  contempt.  The  respect 


was  exhibited  in  the  fact  that  he  did  not  participate  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  sacrament* ;  tile  contempt,  in  that  he  appeared 
in  many  pu]pi:>.  telling  the  people  that  they  might  consider  the 
address  of  the  nature  of  a  lecture.  There  was  no  reason  consti¬ 
tutionally.  from  till-  point  of  view  of  his  heredity  or  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Confession,  to  Ulieve  that  he  would  ever  retract  or 
change  on  this  subject.  By  the  Presbyterian  standards  it  would 
have  been  j»roper  to  dc|>osc  him  from  the  ministry,  and  it  is 
strange  that  the  majority  of  the  denomination  did  not  sec  that  it 
was  done. 

"If  the  views  of  Dr.  Briggs  were  in  harmony  with  Presbyterian 
standards,  or  it  those  standards  allowed  liberty  of  teaching  to 
those  who  held  such  views,  lie  should  have  been  acquitted.  If 
lie  was  wrong,  lie  should  have  been  deponed.  Either  result 
would  have  made  a  rallying  point.  In  case  of  deposition  doubt- 
less  some  WKibl  have  left  the  church,  but  those  who  remained 
would  have  known  why  they-  stayed, 

"So  «..n  as  Dr.  McGiflert's  l«ook  reached  our  table  we  gave  it 
a  careful  reading,  and  saw  that  the  same  views  and  course  which 
led  to  the  condemnation  of  Dr.  Briggs  would  require  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  Professor  McCiffert.  No  one  who  justifies  the  treatment 
of  Dr.  Briggs  can  consistently  take  any  other  ground.  Those 
" lm  favored  acquittal  of  Dr.  Briggs  are  conststcnt  with  them¬ 
selves  in  opjmsmg  a  similar  course  with  regard  to  1  »r.  McGiffcTt, 
but  not  with  Presbyterian  standards,” 


THE  RITUAL  CONTROVERSY  IN  ENGLAND. 

HE  distant  thunders  from  South  African  battle-fields  do  not 
make  the  cvclcstastti.il  focmcii  in  the  English  Church  less 
eager  for  tlie  religious  fray.  The  much-heralded  protest  against 
the  archbishops'  recent  decision  adverse  to  incense  and  proces¬ 
sional  lights  has  at  last  been  presented  to  Archbishop  Temple  at 
Lambeth.  The  document,  signed  by  nearly  fourteen  thousand 
communicant*,  was  handed  to  tho  archbishop  by  a  delegation 
headed  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Lord  Edward  S|>cnccr 
Churchill.  From  the  London  corrc*]Kindcnt  of  tlie  Philadelphia 
Chur,  h  Sfitui/itt  ,/.  writing  under  date  of  Junuury  33.  we  take  the 
following  account  of  the  protest  and  of  Dr.  Temple's  reply  : 

"The  objectors  complain  that,  firstly.  Dr.  Temple  ‘lias  not 
merely  attempted  to  define  by  a  new  and  autocratic  exercise  of 
power  tho  ceremonial  p  tact  iso  of  the  church  in  this  land.'  but 
•Iso  to  press  m|mmi  dioceses  of  which  he  is  not  the  ruler  such  defi¬ 
nition.  That  tho  his  Grace  s  suffragans  muy  submit  to  this,  they, 
'as  Catholic  lay-|»eopIc.  most  strenuously  protest  and  will  resist 
to  the  utmost  a  precedent  which  may  lead  us  into  n  position  dif¬ 
fering  I  nit  little  from  that  against  which  the  church  rightly  pro¬ 
tested  three  hundred  years  ago* ;  secondly,  they  protest  against 
the  archbishop  s  ‘attempt  to  foist  npon  the  church,  ns  her  rule  of 
ceremonial,  a  jsnal  a.  1  of  Parliament,  passed  in  days  of  regal 
autocracy,  ami  intended  to  nu-ct  circumstances  entirely  different 
:rom  those  of  to-day.* 

"The  Duke  of  Newcastle  ugrvcd  that  u  general  council  only- 
had  power  to  forbid  the  use  of  incense  and  lights.  Lord  Edward 
Spencer  Churchill  lielicved  that  in  Disestablishment  only  could 
l«e  found  a  remedy  for  their  grievances.  Dr.  Temple's  reply  was 
l»»th  dignified  and  masterly.  Ilcasserted  that  his 'opinion  '  was 
n«t  such  a  departure  ns  the  protesters  alleged,  that  the  question 
was  not  one  of  doctrine  but  simply  of  ceremonial,  and  that  his 
action  was  entirely-  based  on  the  B*K»kof  Common  Prayer.  Being 
an  officer  of  the  church  lie  w  as  l»>uml  to  interpret  what  she  hail 
done,  whether  rightly  or  w  rongly,  and  if  it  seemed  to  him  that 
tlie  Church  of  England  had  removed  the  ceremonial  use  of  in¬ 
cense  from  iIk-  worship  of  her  memliers.  it  was  not  for  him  to  say 
she  dkl  not  mean  what  she  had  said  Neither  was  it  fair  to  say- 
lie  relied  onlyon  an  act  **f  Parliament.  He  laid  before  the  depu¬ 
tation  the  form  in  which  the  prayer-book  was  finally  submitted 
to  the  King,  and  showed  that  the  act  was  included  in  its  title. 
It  was  open  to  the  objectors  to  say  the  church  did  wrong,  but  if 
they  said  that,  their  business  was  to  go  out  of  it.  It  was  a  very 
serious  thing  for  men  to  claim  that  they  might  pick  up  here  and 
there  from  the  history  of  the  early  church  practises  they  approved 
and  then  insist  on  making  them  part  of  the  public  worship  of  the 
Church  of  England.  His  Grace  reminded  them  that  obedience 
was  unquestionably  a  Catholic  principle,  and  objected  to  their 
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use  of  the  word  '  foisted  *  as  disrespectful  as  applied  to  the  action 
of  art  appointed  head  of  the  church.  Dr.  Temple  deprecated  the 
idea  of  Disestablishment  as  a  settler  of  these  disputes,  a  measure 
he  described  as  sure  t«>  disappoint  even  those  now  trying  t<»  ac¬ 
complish  it.  ' 

In  the  mean  time,  the  situation  remains  unchanged.  The 
bishops  met  in  council  in  mid-January  to  consider  future  action 
as  to  the  clergy  who  refuse  to  oltey.  but  as  yet  nothing  has  been 
announced  concerning  their  decision.  The  tendency  of  the  epis¬ 
copate  is,  perhaps  naturally,  to  scout  Disestablishment.  The 
opinion  appears  to  1>C  growing  that  no  new  departure,  toward 
cither  Home  or  lie  nova,  will  1  e  made,  but  that  remedial  legisla¬ 
tion,  designed  to  strengthen  the  church  through  greater  partici¬ 
pation  of  the  laity  in  its  government,  will  lie  adopted,  thus  kevj*- 
ing  the  English  Church  true  to  its  ancient  doctrine  of  via  ntt.li.i. 

THE  SECRET  OF  MR.  MOODY'S  POWER. 

HE  almost  unexampled  success  which  attended  Mr.  Dwight 
I..  Moody's  evangelistic  labors  has  moved  to  wonder  many 
Christians  and  non-Christians:  for  Mr.  Moody  apparently  lacked  % 
many  of  the  qualifications  usually  regarded  as  necessary  for  such 
success.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  (in  7 ht  ,\\>r/A  Rtvir~\ 

February)  says : 

"Without  office  in  church  or  state,  without  theological,  colle¬ 
giate,  or  even  the  better  Sunday**  h«-.l  education;  without  a 
church  or  society  liehind  him  to  supjsiri  him,  or  n  constituency, 
except  such  as  he  himself  created,  to  a'lopl  him  moral  support . 
without  any  of  the  recognised  graces  of  oratory,  and  without  any 
ambition  to  form  a  ncwccdcMUsticul  organization  or  a  new  school 
of  theological  thought,  and  perhaps  without  the  ability  to  do  no; 
nevertheless,  Dwight  L.  Moody  probably  s|»»ke  to  a  grvatci  num¬ 
ber  of  auditors  than  any  man  of  Ins  time  in  either  Europe  or 
America,  unless  possibly  John  It  Cough  may  lie  an  exception, 
nnd  ho  sjioko  on  spiritual  themes  to  audiences  which  were  less 
prepared  therefor  by  any  previous  spiritual  culture  than  those 
addressed  on  such  themes  by  any  preacher  since  Wesley  and 
Whitfield." 

What  Is  the  secret  of  this  extraordinary  power*  inks  Dr. 
Abliott.  Many  persons  would  reply  that  it  was  some  personal 
quality  or  magnetic  |towcr  In  Mr.  Mra«ly  which  enabled  him  to 
appeal  directly  to  men's  souls  nnd  lead  them  to  any  form  of 
creed  or  life  to  which  his  environment  and  nature  had  predisposed 
him;  similar  in  its  fundamental  principle  to  the  wonderful  suc¬ 
cess  of  Zarathustra,  Paul,  Mohammed,  Ingersoll,  or  numberless 
other  men  in  the  history  of  religion.  Dr  A  blunt,  however,  be¬ 
lieves  that  Mr.  Moody’s  power  was  due  to  the  sulistame  of  his 
teaching;  that  he  drew  men  to  him  Ix-in.-c  he  preached  Chris- 
tianity,  not  as  a  theory  of  ethics,  or  a  form  of  worship,  or  a  phi¬ 
losophy,  but  as  a  life  and  a  principle  which  would  free  men  from 
remorse  for  past  sin  and  satisfy  their  aspiration  for  the  future. 
Peace  and  hope  arc  what  all  men  desire,  and  these  Mr.  Moody 
promised  and  brought  to  countless  thousands.  Dr.  Abliott  say-* 

"Mr.  Moody  ltelonged  to  a  denomination  which  discards  nl! 
notion  of  the  priesthood,  whose  ministry  are  only  laymen  per- 
forming  a  special  function  in  n  church  without  orders.  In  this 
church  he  never  had  such  ordination  as  is  generally  required  of 
thus*  who  desire  to  exercise  ministerial  functions.  His  service  - 
were  attended  neither  by  baptism  nor  by  the  Lord’s  Supper.  lie 
believed  that  the  latter  was  a  memorial  service,  not  a  bloodies' 
Sacrifice  ;  that  any  Christian,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  was  equally 
a  priest :  to  him  the  church  was  a  meeting-house  and  the  altar  a 
communion-table  or  table  of  meeting  ;  and  most  of  hi*  services 
were  held  in  unconsccrnted  halls  Km  never  did  a  High-Church 
priest  of  the  Anglican  Church  believe  more  profoundly  that  to 
him  hail  been  given  authority  to  promise  the  absolution  and  re¬ 
mission  of  sins,  than  did  Mr.  Moody  believed  that  he  J 1 
such  authority.  Rarely,  if  ever,  did  priest.  Anglican  or  Catholic, 
hear  more  vital  confessions  or  pronounce  absolution  with  greater 
assurance  The  High  Churchman  thinks  that  he  derives  such 
power  througha  long  ecclesiastical  line;  Mr.  Moody  believed  that 


he  derived  it  through  the  declarations  of  the  Hiblc ;  but  both  in 
the  last  analysis  obtained  it  by  their  faith  in  ‘one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  .  .  .  who  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation  came  down 
from  heaven.’  The  one  no  less  than  the  other  spoke,  or  claimed 
to  speak,  by  authority;  l>oth  derived  their  authority  from  the 
same  great  historic  fact :  and  the  attractive  ]tower  which  drew 
unnumbered  thousands  to  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Moody  was  in  its 
essence  the  same  as  that  which  draws  unnumbered  thousands  to 
the  altar  and  the  Eucharist. 

’’  For  myself  1  believe  neither  in  the  authority  of  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  organization  with  the  churchman,  nor  in  the  infallibility  of 
the  Book  with  Mr.  M«-«dy.  The  authority  to  pronounce  absolu¬ 
tion  and  remission  for  the  sins  that  are  past  and  to  proffer  this 
gift  of  life  to  fulfil  the  aspirations  of  the  soul  for  the  future,  1 
take  to  bo  spiritual,  not  ecclesiastical  nor  traditional,  and  to  be¬ 
long  equally  to  every  one  who  has  received  such  absolution  nnd 
remission,  ami  such  gift  of  spiritual  life.  But  1  am  sure  that  if 
we  of  the  '•►vailed  libera!  faith  hope  to  retain  in  these  more  lib¬ 
eral  days  the  attractive  jkiuxt  of  the  church,  we  can  do  it  only 
by  holding  fast  to  the  great  historic  facts  of  the  birth,  life,  pas¬ 
sion.  ami  death  of  Jesus  Christ  essentially  as  they  arc  narrated 
in  the  Four  Gospels,  nnd  to  the  great  spiritual  fact  that  in  the 
God  whom  He  has  declared  t«»  us,  there  is  abundant  forgiveness 
for  all  the  past,  and  abundant  life  for  nil  thu  future;  nnd  we 
must  declare  this.  n*>t  as  a  theological  opinion,  to  be  defended 
by  philosophical  arguments  ns  a  rational  liy pothesis,  but  as  an 
as<urcd  fact,  historically  certified  by  tile  life  and  death  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  ennfinm-d  out  of  the  mouth  of  many  witnesses  by  the 
experience  of  Christ's  disciples  and  followers  in  all  churches  and 
in  every  age.  If  wo  fail  tn  do  this,  men  will  desert  our  ministry 
for  Romanism.  Anglicanism,  and  Evangelism,  or.  in  despair  of 
spiritual  life  m  any  quarter,  will  desert  all  that  ministers  to  the 
higher  life,  and  live  a  wholly  material  life,  alternating  between 
restless,  unsatisfied  ik  sue  and  stolid  self-content.  And  the  fault 
and  the  f-lly  will  !>c  ours  more  even  than  theirs.” 

"CATHOLIC  AND  PROTESTANT  INTOLER¬ 
ANCE." 

ISIIOI*  MONTGOMERY,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of 
Monterey  ami  I  .os  Angeles,  in  a  lecture  recently  delivered 
before  the  New  man  Club  of  the  latter  city,  attempted  to  answer 
the  question  as  to  whether  Catholics  or  Protestants  have  been 
most  to  blame  in  religious  persecution.  He  logins  with  a  frank 
"confession  of  the  sms  of  my  own  religious  denomination,  "  and 
then  states  that  Ins  object  i*  " simply  to  show  that  wrong  has 
liven  done  on  Imth  sides,  nnd  that  we,  the  children  of  those  who 
•lid  the  wrong,  should  now  endeavor  l>y  mutual  consent  to  blot 
out  the  very  memory  of  it  “  lie  continues  <wo  quote  from  a  re¬ 
port  in  Tke  AV&*  HVr/7.  Rom.  Catli.,  January  (>) : 

"The  confession  I  wish  to  make  is.  that  in  that  past  for  which 
none  of  us  are  responsible  many  in  my  own  denomination  greatly 
sinned  in  religious  intolerance,  and  so  used  the  name  of  the 
church  as  to  bring  shame  and  discredit  upon  the  whole  body—  f..r 
there  is  no  tenet  of  the  faith  that  warrants  |>ersecution  for  rvlig- 
ious  opinions.  or  of  coercing  conscience  in  religious  lielicf.  The 
w  itnesses  called  to  show*  that  sins  of  the  same  nature  were  com¬ 
mitted  likew  ise  brothers  shall  be  in  every  instance  non-Cntholio. 
And  I  will  say  once  for  nil  I  shall  quote  them  solely  for  then- 
historical  value.  I  do  not  here  aubscrilx'  to  their  views  othrr 
than  historical,  and  I  adduce  them  simply  I >eva use  they  reflect 
the  consensus  of  historians  on  the  question,  and  because,  being 
non-Catholic.  they  van  not  be  partial  to  the  Catholic  Church  -is 
against  other  denominations  Moreover,  it  will  lx-  seen  that  the 
arraignment  they  make  is  against  both  Catholic  and  non- 
Catholic . 

“Lccky.  in  his*  Rationalism  in  Euro|«e.*  vol.  i..  p.  51.  says: 

‘"These  considerations  would  not  make  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  blameless,  but  it  would  palliate  her  guilt.  But  what 
shall  we  sav  of  a  church  that  was  but  of  yesterday?  A  church 
that  had  as  yet  no  services  to  show,  notlnirns  upon ’the  gratitude 
of  mankind  ;  a  church  that  was  by  profession  the  creature  of  pri¬ 
vate  judgment,  and  was  in  reality  generated  bv  the  intrigues  of 
a  corrupt  court  .  .  .  and  which  the  first  explosion  of  private 
judgment  had  shivered  into  countless  sects;  which  was  never- 
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thcic-ss  so  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  dogmatism  that  each  of  these 
sects  asserted  it'  distinctive  doctrines  with  the  same  confidence 
and  persecuted  with  the  same  unhesitating  violence  as  a  church 
which  was  venerable  with  the  hotnhge  of  twelve  centuries.' 

"In  the  same.  vol.  ii..  pp.  j->.  50.  he  [Lecky]  testifies-  ‘When 
the  Reformation  triumphed  in  Scotland  one  of  it*  first  fruits  was 
a  law  prohibiting  any  priest  from  celebrating  mass,  or  any  wor¬ 
shiper  from  hearing  mass,  under  pain  of  confiscation  of  goods  for 
the  first  offense,  or  exile  for  the  second,  and  of  death  for  the  third. 

"  In  '  Macaulay’s  Essays’  (Hampden)  the  writer  says  ’It  re¬ 
quired  no  great  sagacity  to  ]  tercel  ve  the  inconsistency  and  dis¬ 
honesty  of  men  who.  dissenting  from  almost  all  Christendom, 
would  suffer  no  one  to  dissent  from  themselves .  who  demanded 
freedom  of  conscience,  yet  refused  to  grant  it ;  who  execrated 
persecution,  yet  persecuted  ;  who  urged  reason  against  authority 
of  one  opponent,  ami  authority  against  the  reason  of  an«*her.' 

"Guizot.  ’History of  Civilization.’  p  3C1.  says  ’The  Reforma¬ 
tion  was  not  aware  of  the  true  principles  of  intellectual  liberty. 
On  the  one  side  it  did  not  know  or  respect  all  the  nghtsof  human 
thought ;  at  the  very  time  that  it  was  demanding  these  rights 
for  itself  it  was  violating  them  toward  others.’ 

”  Hallam,  in  his  ’Constitutional  History  of  England.'  vol  i  . 
chap.  ii..  p.  105.  declares  •  persecution  is  the  deadly  original  sin 
of  the  reformed  churches,  that  which  cool*  every  honest  man's 
zeal  for  their  cause  in  proportion  as  his  reading  become*  more 
extensive.’  ” 

A  better  spirit  has  now  seemed  to  take  possession  of  the  world, 
says  Bishop  Montgomery,  tho  11*  progress  ha*  been  gradual  and 
its  mission  is  by  no  means  fully  accomplished 

WHAT  A  LEADER  OF  THE  JEWS  THINKS  OF 

JESUS. 

HE  recent  I»rcyfus  case  and  the  growing  antisemitism  of 
France  huve called  forth  two  interesting  letter*  exchanged 
l>c tween  the  champion  of  old  Catholicism.  Pcre  Hyacinthc.  and 
Dr.  Max  Norduu,  the  champion  of  Zionism.  The  former  opens 
the  correspondence  by  a  warm  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  the 
Jews  to  the  favor  of  modern  nations;  but  declare*  that  even  as 
official  France  had  condemned  Drcyfu*  solely  Iwvaiise  lie  was  a 
Jew.  so  official  Judaism  had  in  its  day  condemned  the  innocent 
Nuiareiie ;  and  imw  the  time  has  come  for  Israel  to  un«lo  this 
wrong,  and  to  declare  that  it  does  not  approve  what  its  fore¬ 
father*  did  in  this  mutter.  Hu  t loses  with  these  words  (Pori* 
.V/iWr)  .• 

’’Do  you  not  believe  as  I  do  that  the  hour  lias  come  when  this 
great  revision  should  take  place,  namely,  of  the  trial  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  and  that  Jcsn*.  tile  great  Jew.  should  receive  the  honor  he 
deserves  at  the  hand*  of  his  people?" 

To  this  inquiry  Dr.  Xordau  gives  the  following  significant  an¬ 
swer; 

"It  is  not  my  purpose  to  investigate  whether  Jesus  is  an  his¬ 
torical  personage  oronlyu  mythical  synthesis  of  several  |ier.«ons. 
nr  even  a  mythical  embodiment  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
that  age  in  which  tradition  lues  placed  his  life.  At  any  late,  the 
picture  of  Jesus  as  we  have  it  given  by  the  synoptic  gospel*  is  a 
vague  outline  and  is  a  typical  and  ideal  Jewish  character.  He 
observed  the  law;  he  taught  the  morality  of  Hillcl— lore  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself— ho  constantly  occupied  himself  with  mat¬ 
ters  of  eternity;  he  felt  himself  in  spiritual  communion  with 
God;  He  despised  that  which  was  mortal  in  his  being  and  all 
the  accidental  things  of  this  life  on  earth.  AH  these  are  charac¬ 
teristic  peculiarities  of  the  best  Jew*  of  the  time  of  the  Roman 
supremacy,  especially  of  the  Esscncs.  And  as  to  his  origin  and 
his  ethical  physiognomy,  there,  too.  the  language  of  Jesus  was 
throughout  Jewish.  For  all  of  his  parables,  parallels  can  be 
found  in  greater  or  less  abundance  in  the  Talmud.  His  prayer, 
the  most  beautiful  that  a  believer  lias  ever  formulated,  is  the 
quintessence  of  Jewish  ideas  concerning  the  relations  between 
man  and  his  Creator.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  the  substance 
of  rabbinical  ethics;  its  figures  and  comparisons  are  common 
among  the  rabbis. 

"Jesus  is  soul  of  our  soul,  a*  he  is  flesh  of  our  flesh,  and 


who.  then,  could  think  of  excluding  him  from  the  people  of 
Israel?  St.  Peter  will  continue  to  be  the  only  Jew  who  will  say 
of  this  descendant  of  David  1  know  not  the  man  I  If  the  Jews 
have  mil  to  the  present  time  paid  that  tribute  of  public  honor  to 
the  exalted  moral  beauty  of  the  character  of  Jesus,  the  ground 
for  this  is  to  be '■•light  in  the  fact  that  those  who  tormented  them 
did  so  in  hi*  name.  The  Jews  concluded  what  the  Master  was 
from  the  doing*  of  the  disciples.  This  was  a  wrong,  but  it  was 
(•ardonahltf  on  the  JmH  of  those  who  were  eternally  the  object* 
•»f  the  never-ending  hatred  of  *o<allcd  Christians.  But  every 
time  that  a  Jew  went  back  to  the  original  sources  concerning 
Jesus  an«l  learned  to  study  Christ  without  regard  to  Ins  follow¬ 
ers.  he  was  compelled  to  exclaim  in  amazement*  Without  ac¬ 
cepting  his  Messianic  claim*,  this  man  is  of  us  •  He  honors  our 
race  and  wc  claim  him  as  our  own.  as  wc  also  claim  the  synoptic 
g* •sjh.-Is  as  examples  «*f  genuine  Jewish  literature. 

"And  the  revision  of  his  trial’  This  has  been  done  long  since. 
The  m«»st  learned  specialists  in  the  department  of  Jewish  legal 
procedure  have  proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  tho 
trial  of  Jesus,  a*  tradition  rejiorts  it.  could  never  have  taken 
place  In-fore  a  Jewish  court  of  law.  If  Jesus  was  condemned  to 
death,  it  was  done  by  tile  Roman  judge,  and  no  Jew.  faithful  to 
his  law.  had  the  least  thing  to  do  with  it. 

•  "Jesus  would  never  have  Ikcii  condemned  to  death  on  the 
cross  before  a  Jewish  court,  us  this  method  of  punishing  crimi¬ 
nals  wa*  not  allowed  by  the  Jewish  law;  and  it  never  could  have 
taken  place  on  a  Friday,  the  evening  before  the  Passover,  us  the 
law  stringently  forbade  any  execution  on  that  duy.  If  the  Jews 
bad  condemned  Jesii*  after  the  manner  rcjiotled  bv  tradition, 
then  they  would  have  committed  a  twricsof  crimes,  each  of  which 
would  have  been  severely  punished  by  the  Jewish  law.  It  is  ac¬ 
cordingly  certain  that  the  whole  story  of  the  trial  of  Jesus  can  be 
nothing  but  an  a<t  of  vengeance  intended  to  punish  the  Jews  for 
not  having  r«  cognized  the  divine  mission  of  Christ. 

"And  |  w  mi  it  me.  my  honored  pater,  to  add  that  you  arc-,  ac¬ 
cording  to  niv  conviction*,  greatly  mistaken  if  you  think  that  the 
Antiscmiie*  |iemccute  us  for  religious  reasons.  If  every  Jew  in 
the  world  could  be  baptized,  their  hatred  would  nevertheless 
pursue  usas  long  as  we  are  different  from  other  European*."— 
/ raitt/i/iin  muttis  J\>r  Tn».  I.iiiickv  Dim  si. 


LARGEST  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL  IN  THE 

WORLD. 

HE  greatest  institution  <4  learning  in  the  world,  from  a 
numerical  point  of  view  ,  is  neither  the  University  of  Berlin 
nor  the  I’nivcrsity  of  Paris. each  with  an  attendance  ranging  from 
five  to  ten  thousand.  It  is  the  famous  Kl-Aihur.  the  great  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  Mohammedan  world,  ill  Cairo,  which  claim*  twenty 
thousand  students,  and  111  which  the  Koran  is  the  sole  basis  of 
education.  This  school  w  as  recently  visited  by  a  German  scholar. 
Dr  Krumm,  from  whose  description  in  the  ChrisHi,  ht  I f  V// 
(No.  11  we  reproduce  the  following  particulars: 

For  hundred*  of  years.  El-Azliar  has  been  the  central  scat  of 
the  system  of  education  common  throughout  Mohammedan  coun¬ 
tries.  The  university  and  the  mosque  belong  together;  the 
teaching  is  purely  religious.  All  science,  according  to  Moham¬ 
medan  scholar*,  is  Imm  iI  upon  the  Koran.  The  latter  is  used  not 
only  as  a  text-book  for  grammatical  study,  but  for  all  bra-'’*"'  r*' 
learning:  nil  that  needs  to  be  known  in  the  department  v.i  ju; im¬ 
prudence.  history,  natural  sciences,  or  geography  can  be  directly 
or  indirectly  learned  from  the  Koran  ’  In  all  matters  of  learned 
inquiry  this  is  the  last  court  of  ap|Kral.  in  which  God  has  depos¬ 
ited  all  the  secrets  of  science.  Substantially  the  same  views 
obtain  here  that  actuated  the  Calif  Omar  at  the  conquest  of  Alex¬ 
andria.  when,  in  answer  to  the  question  of  his  general.  Ihn-cl-Asi, 
w  hat  should  Ik:  done  with  the  five  hundred  thousand  Greek  man¬ 
uscript*  in  the  Alexandrian  library,  replied,  that  if  these  book* 
contained  anything  in  agreement  with  the  Word  of  God  in  the 
Koran  they  were  superfluous,  and  if  they  contained  heretical 
matters  they  were  dangerous.  Accordingly  the  command  was 
given  that  they  be  destroyed,  and  the  four  thousand  public  baths 
of  the  city  were  for  six  months  supplied  with  burniug  material 
front  this  invaluable  collection  ’ 

The  Koran  is  all  sufficient  for  the  teachers  of  El-Azhar.  The 
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'V^'’sk  *>r.ofvssor*  still  tells  1. is  students  that  the  earth  is  a 
'  v^V teaching  in  other  departments  is  of  equal  scicn- 
t /"  ^  this  f^hool  is  a  power  in  the  East,  and  probably. 

I,;1"  Un>*  Other  single  agency,  keeps  the  Mohammedan 
\  ''H;n«trable  t<»  any  influence  fr<»m  Western  civilization 
«if  lr°  ^**>slen»  world  is  represented  in  the  student  lmdy. 
b.<cs  Vitri‘>us  nation*  occupying  separate  portior.<"f  the  build- 
in  ^  teacher  i*  found  surrounded  by  young  men  from  Java; 

tS ncxl  apartment  are  East  Indians;  then  Persians;  then 
.«  ‘  ''1‘*  ’•  then  Turks;  near  by  are  found  representatives  from 
"  *■  ''v*st,  Tripoli,  Tunis.  Algiers,  and  Morocco;  near  these  the 
f'"ns  “•  tile  South,  from  the  oust  districts  of  Arabia  and  the  oases 
"f  the  great  desert.  Many  of  these  students  remain  iu  the  Azhar 
fur  years  and  do  not  leave  till  they  arc  gray. 

Recently  the  writer  liecame  acquainted  with  a  sheik  in  Alex¬ 
andria  who  hail  studied  for  twenty  years  in  this  university. 
Many  enter  when  tlu-y  are  mere  lwys  and  remain  to  manhood 
'I' here  are  In  attendance  fully  two  hundred  boys  less  than  ten 
years  of  age.  Theirchief  purpose  is  to  memorise  the  Koran,  and 
when  the  little  black-eyed  fellows  are  slow  in  this  task,  they  arc 
severely  whipped  by  the  master*.  The  manner  of  instruction  is 
unique.  The  teacher  hits  on  u  mat  among  a  group  of  scholars, 
who  a!*o  sit  with  crossed  legs,  and,  accompanied  by  a  regular 
Nvvfng  of  the  Is  sly,  endlessly  re|ieat  one  sura  or  chapter  of  the 
Koran  after  the  other 

Are  there  any  forces  counteracting  this  tremendous  agency  of 
sterile  conservatism?  Only  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  this 
direction.  The  Egyptian  public  schools,  maintained  by  the  state, 
liavc  done  something.  The  clTcmli*  (young  men)  who  have  been 
(.‘ilticated  in  EurojHJorby  European  teachers  naturally  despise  the 
antediluvian  wisdom  of  the  Azhar  students.  Then.  too.  the  state 
lias  ordered  special  examination* of  the  Azhar  men  before  giving 
them  an  appointment  in  the  civil  service,  the  examinations  of 
the  institution  itself  not  1  icing  recognized  by  the  authorities. 
Time*  are  changing,  ami  religious  opinion  is  no  longer  subject  to 
|iersvcution  in  the  Nile  land.  This  will  eventually  doom  Islam, 
and.  with  it.  the  Univcrsitvof  El-Azhar  Trantli/ion  tna.lt  Jvr 
Tmk  Li  i  kb ah v  Duasr. 


CARDINAL  VAUGHAN  AND  THE  SOUTH 
AFRICAN  WAR. 

THE  Roman  Catholic  pi."  in  the  United  State*  is  almost,  if 
not  quite,  a  unit  in  it*  support  of  the  Boers  in  the  present 
xvar  ;  but  that  this  i*  not  u  religious  prepossession  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  Roman  Catholic  pres*  in  the  British  prov¬ 
inces  of  Canada  and  in  Great  Britain  itself  i*  strongly  pro- Brit¬ 
ish.  Cardinal  Vaughan,  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  England,  sn  the  course  of  a  recent  pastoral  letter,  said : 

"This  British  empire  has  been  raised  up  by  the  same  Provi¬ 
dence  that  called  the  Roman  empire  into  existence,  and  ns  God 
used  the  one  towurd  the  attainment  of  Ilis  own  divine  purposes 
« >f  mercy,  SO  doe*  lie  seem  to  i"j  using  the  other.  In  spite  of  the 
blunder*  and  crime*  committed  l>y  many  of  her  sons  in  building 
ri  |*  the  empire,  the  empire  has  made  for  peace,  for  liberty,  for 
law  and  order.  An  empire  that  has  power  to  establish  these  con¬ 
ditions.  which  arc  preliminary  t«*  the  spread  of  Christianity,  i' 
possessed  of  a  great  and  «ucr«d  trust,  not  to  lie  surrendered  until 
( iod  Himself  shall  demand  the  surrender.- 

'File  cardinal  odd*  that  millions  of  human  souls  in  the  I>ark 
Continent  depend  for  their  temporal  and  eternal  salvation  upon 
the  establishment  of  the  reign  of  law  which  will  follow  upon  Brit- 
ish  supremacy.  Just  in-  is  on  the  side  of  England,  he  says,  and 
in  conclusion  he  orders  hi*  elcrgv  to  pray  for  the  success  of  the 
British  arms. 

The  Xew  Era  (London.  Rom.  Cath.)  resent*  the  utterances  of 
tiie  Osstrvator.'  Romano  (Rontei,  to  the  effect  that  "the  down¬ 
fall  of  England  would  m.  an  the  downfall  •>(  the  greatest  of  Prot¬ 
estant  powers,  and  hence  this  should  be-  desired  by  Roman 
Catholics  "  7 Vtr  AW.-  T.ra  further  points  out  that  the  aims  of 

Roman  Catholics  in  England  are  purely  religions,  and  that,  m 
matters  of  Zoya  I  ty  and  public  !*<>licy,  men  >.f  that  faith  arc  simply 


Englishman,  and  have  no  intention  of  being  made  instruments 
of  ]«o]i:ical  schemes  bv  foreigners,  whether  Roman  Catholic  or 
not. 

The  cardinal's  pastoral,  however,  has  met  with  outs|>okcn 
criticism  in  Ireland  and  America.  The  Freeman's  Journal, 
Dublin,  reminds  him  that  Henry  VIII.,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
Cromwell  were  among  the  most  eminent  of  British  empire- 
builders,  and  says  that  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  at  least,  arc  not 
ready  to  admit  that  the  deed*  of  Cromwell,  for  instance,  were 
“designed  by  God  for  His  own  wise  purposes."  A  clergyman, 
said  to  I*.-  Father  Barry,  author  of  the  recent  novel  called  “The 
Two  Standards,"  writes  thus  to  the  London  Times  : 

“ Sis  *  I  do  not  understand  why  private  jicrson*.  even  if  they 
happen  to  l>e  priests  in  charge  of  missions,  should  !*e  called  upon 
either  to  ex  pres*  an  opinion  regarding  the  justice  of  this  unhappy 
war  in  South  Africa,  or  to  pray  for  the  triumph  of  the  British 
arm*.  I  must  frankly  declare  that  I  shall  do  neither.  To  me  it 
*«em*  that  for  an  individual,  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  case 
and  dependent  wholly  on  newspajwrs.  to  decide  between  the 
parties  Ml  issue  would  lie  little  lvM  than  insane.  And  if  I  do  not 
know— as  I  for  ono  certainly  do  not  which  of  these  parties  is  in 
the  right,  I  um  scarcely  in  n  push  ion  to  call  on  the  Supreme 
J  dgc  us  if  I  did  know,  and  implore  Him  to  give  England  the 
victory.  1  can  pray  for  |icacc.  and  I  do  so;  I  can  ask  that  ull 
suffering  may  lie  spared  which  is  not  requisite  to  tench  men  a 
k  ssnn.  to  corns  t  or  to  warn  them  against  the  vices  now  rampant 
among  us  of  money-worship  and  luxurious  self-seeking  ,  I  can 
pray  heartily  in  the  only  lit  language:  'God  defend  the  right.* 
But  as  a  Christian,  a  Catholic,  and  u  priest,  how  shall  I  take 
njion  myself  the  burden  of  dictating  to  the  Almighty  what  issue 
Hu  shall  give  to  a  coinliat  like  this?  I  do  Hot  understand  the 
patriotism  which  makes  to  itself  a  national  God.  English,  Dutch, 
or  African;  and  accordingly  1  decline  to  lay  upon  the  altar  my 
jiersonal  prejudice*  in  the  shape  of  a  |Ktition  for  victory  to  the 
side  where  birth  or  jiosition  hap|>cm.  to  have  placed  me." 

Later,  however.  Cardinal  Vaughan  ap|iear*  to  have  slightly 
modified  hi*  position  under  stress  of  the  continued  British  de¬ 
feats.  in  which  he  hear*  the  voice  of  Providence  making  plain  a 
great  lesson  to  the  British  jienplc.  He  says,  in  another  letter  to 
hi* clergy,  setting  apait  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Name  as  “ndn> 
•  •f  special  prayer":  “There  can  1*>  no  doubt  that  when  God  by 
mean*  of  a  small  |«  oplc  hold*  in  cluck  for  months,  a*  He  has 
•lone,  the  army  of  the  richest  nation  in  the  world.  He  i*  speaking 
to  that  nation  in  language  we  can  not  fail  to  hear." 

The  Catholic  Statu! at,! atu!  7 />//■  >  (Philadelphia,  January  17) 
thu*  comment*  on  the  second  letter ; 

“This  change  of  tone  i*  so  significant  that  none  can  over  look 
it :  neither  can  anyone  avoid  wondering  how  it  comes  that  noth¬ 
ing  k-ss  than  a  series  of  the  most  awful  reverses  in  the  Held  can 
avail  to  show  even  a  distinguished  theologian  the  right  and 
wrong  in  a  quarrel  whose  facts  are  patent  to  the  whole  reading 
world 


RELIGIOUS  NOTES. 

Tio  meeting  of  the  Ecumenical  Missionary  Council  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York,  from  April  1  to  May  1.  is  to  Is-  an  event  of  very  >  nnatdcrahle 
1 -up-nance.  The  conference  1*  to  be  wider  ami  more  rcpreseniative  than 
any  other  previously  held  All  the  chief  Protestant  denominations  are  to 
wikI  prominent  delegate* 

Tuner  aeems  to  «>e  n>-  question  thnt  the  Church  <>l  the  Utier-ltay 
saints  1*  increasing  in  mem ’.wish;;).  The  Philadelphia  /V..)  (January  5? 
print*  the  following  statistics  showing  the  work  already  accomplished  by 
the  mi*.*. rare  department  of  that  church  : 
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FOREIGN  TOPICS. 


direct  invitation  :«•  revolt,  but  it  certainly  is  a  bin:  to  the  Indian: 
that  Russia  would  intervene  if  a  revolt  did  occur. 


RUSSIA  AND  BRITAIN  IN  CENTRAL  ASIA. 

T  is  thought  in  Europe  that  Russia  will  now  attempt  to  extend 
her  empire  on  the  road  to  British  India,  and  especially  that 
she  will  endeavor  t*»  acquire  a  port  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  "With¬ 
out  a  port,  we  can  not  remain  predominant  in  Persia.' says  the 
TurkfStanokija  /  ifi/cnioili.  The  .V<>:v»v  Vrtmya  thinks  that 
Great  Britain  nee* I  not  seriously  !>c  feared.  It  says : 

"The  liogvy  of  Britisli  jsnwr  has  l**en  flaunted  in  the  face  of 
the  civilized  worhl  once  toooften.  and  a  small  but  resolute  nation 
has  accepted  the  challenge-.  England  has  claimed  to  bepred«<mi- 
nant  everywhere.  The  nations  arc  tired  of  her  pretensions,  and 
as  soon  as  diplomacy  has  Wen  forced  to  act  in  accordant c  with 
pnhlie  opinion,  there  »  ill  be  an  cud  to  this  tyranny  of  the 
We  would  be  very  tame  if  we  did  not  endeavor  to  obtain  a  port 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  at  this  juncture 

The  Vfstnik  Hu  however,  thinks  i:  would  W  wisest  to 
net  only  in  friendship  with  fire.it  B  tain  We  summarize  its 
remarks  as  follows 

If  wo  acquire  Herat.  Great  Britain  may  endeavor  to  destroy 
our  power  in  the  far  East,  and  it  is  n<>t  at  all  certain  that  she 
would  not  succeed.  As  for  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  i*  much  to  W 
questioned  that  we  can  establish  ourselves  there  in  op|MM»ition  t«» 
Great  Britain.  Moreover,  tlicrc  is  no  real  need  for  an  ex;*..ns  ..n 
jiolicy.  We  have  much  arable  land,  our  |»>pulution  is  not 
crowded.  and  wo  do  not  need  India  and  her  starving  millions. 
Russia  has  advocated  lasting  peace ut  The  Hague,  how  is  peace 
|M»ssible  if  every  state  endeavors  to  make  i»s.  of  l  Ik*  difficult*-*  <»f 
ns  nvighlKtr  for  its  own  selfish  ends’ 


Mr.  Ucmctrius  l'.  Boulger.  in  I  hr  i  unlfinpoi  ary  JxfZ'uzo.  a-.  • 
vises  Great  Britain  to  tcmjiomc  and  above  all  not  to  prevent  l>\ 
force  the  Russian  Occupation  of  .1  Persian  j>- *rt  as  this  would 
cause  needless  tr< .uble.  We  summarize  his  remarks  as  follows 

Worse  than  the  occupation  of  a  Persian  |»ort  by  Russia  won! 
W  the  establishment  of  a  Russian  embassy  at  Kabul.  Great 
Britain  has  hardly  any  influence  in  Kabul.  The  Emir  has  al  way- 
refused  to  admit  a  British oth.cr  as  resident,  and  Britain's  repn 
sentative  i>  a  native.  Now  it  is  given  out  that  the  Emir  will 
admit  foreign  emissaries.  Imagine  Kabul  as  the  gathering- 
ground  of  Russian.  French,  and  German  officers!  It  won’, 
destroy  the  luqx-  of  the  Government  of  India  a-  regards  itsowt: 
inlluence  in  the  choice  of  a  new  emir. 

The  writer  iW*  hi*  art  it  V  a*  follow* 

"We  will  not  have  our  hold  on  Afghanistan  weakened  or  un¬ 
dermined  by  any  insidious  proposal  to  have  it  placed  on  the  ba-i* 
of  Abyssinia,  and  we  will  encourage  the  Ameer,  and  after  hir 
the  chiefs  and  trilx*  of  Afghanistan,  to  cling  to  their  cherished 
independence  by  showing  mirv  In  *  the  most  *tudiouii  regard  j>  : 
it.  The  Ameer's  vanity  may  have  impelled  him  to  listen  to  .1 
project  for  living  n<nv.d  in  the  circle  of  majesties,  but  Hi* 
Highness  requires  our  coo|  K-ration  to  give  it  effect,  and  that  wdl 
certuinly  lie  withheld.  We  are  w  tiling  to  make  every  reasonable 
concession  to  Russia,  and  if  tlurc  is  any  M»lid  basis  for  Count 
Cassini  s  assurance  to  the  American  jn-oplo  that  *  Russia  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  of  a  commercial  nation.*  then  she  ought 
to  take  the  sulistance  in  the  Persian  jmrt  and  consent  to  lost 
amiably  the  shadow  in  'the  |H-rtnnncnt  resident  at  Kabul."  — 
Traml<Ui,  ni  m.ufr  j<  r  Tnr.  l.mun  l>ioi*i, 


The  Svirt  wouhl  prefer  another  attack  up-ui  Turk*  >  and  even 
a  war  against  Germany,  "as  Russia  van  not  enjoy  India  in  com¬ 
fort  unless  the  power  of  the  Germans  1*  broken. '  'I  lie  Breslau 
Si’kUsiacA*  /.tHung  doubts  that  Russia  is  quite  ready  to  advance 
iijmiii  India,  altho  an  utta*k  U|mn  Britain's  favorite  jiowssion 
would  Iki  very  popular.  The  railroad  is  finished  only  to  Ku*ck. 
says  the  pu|*cr.  It  is  now  intended  to  carry  it  to  Karki  before 
warlike  operations  are  risked,  unless  Russia  i*  forced  to  under¬ 
take  them.  Col.  York  von  Wartenburg.  according  to  the  Berlin 
MiUtar  Walnut !<>tt.  exprvMcd  himself  t-.  the  following  effect 
before  the  Military  Society 

Tho  RunaUn  occupation  of  Herat  will  most  1  s.-.i 

by  an  English  occupation  of  Cnndahar.  Then  follows  tlu-  strug¬ 
gle  for  the  possession  of  Kabul.  In  this  it  will  Is-  of  utmost  int- 
jHirtunce  which  side  the  Emir  of  Alghauistan  chooses,  a*  he  com¬ 
mands  37.000  men.  It  is,  therefore,  im-*t  likely  that  a  diplomatic 
struggle  will  precede  the  military  one.  and  the  winner  in  t»< 
former  will  precipitate  the  latter.  Russia's  chances  are  not  bad. 
The  Emir  cures  less  almut  Herat  titan  Gaud  aha:  Candahar  is 
more  closely  Ixiund  up  with  the  rc*t  of  Afghanistan.  Once  the 
Russians  reach  Kabul.  India  is  seriously  threatened  If  Russia 
can  be  forced  to  evacuate  Herat,  then  everything  remains  un¬ 
changed.  The  Emir  will  probably  Ik.-  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
Russia  has  always  gainer  I  her  point,  while  Great  Britain  has 
often  been  forced  to  come  to  terms.  Great  Britain  is  not  uble  to 
drive  the  Russians  out  of  Samarkand  and  Mcrv.  Russia,  there¬ 
fore.  risks  only  part  of.  her  power  and  prestige.  Great  Britain 
risks  all. 

The  Vienna  Xeut  f-reit  /Vrwrc«n>.idcr*out'idc  help  for  Great 
Britain  altogether  out  of  the  question,  if  the  struggle  between 
the  English  and  Russians  begins  in  Central  Asia  "Great  Brit¬ 
ain  has  never  shown  consideration  toothers.'  says  the  pa|K-r  : 
"she  must  rest  content  in  her  *  splendid  isolation  *  “  The  Frank- 
furler  ZfHung  says 

“The  way  Russia  has  shown  how  *h<  can  handle  her  troops 
will  doubtless  make  a  deep  impression  upon  the  natives.  How- 
far  Russia  will  go  just  now*  depends  doubtless  upon  circum¬ 
stances.  .  .  .  The  mobilization  of  Russian  tr*»**>*  mar  no?  lx*  a 


WHY  THE  ENGLISH  ARE  UNPOPULAR. 

C*  NGI.ISH  journals  and  qx-etlies  by  English  statesmen  gtvi 
abundant  evidence  of  late  that  they  realize  and  in  main 
case*  keenly  deplore  the  fact  that  as  a  nation  and  a*  a  people 
tlu-y  are  ext ept tonally  un|-.puhir,  c*|K-ciulIy  111  Europe.  Pre¬ 
sumably  the  disoiveiv  i*  not  pleasant ;  but  the  majority  of  Eng¬ 
lish  journals  find  explanations  which  are  not  displeasing  to  the  1  r 
readers  n»r  humbling  tothe  national  pride.  The  laindon  Tintf, 
for  instance,  explains  the  fact  aboil  as  follow s  4 ■  rent  Britain  in 
general  and  English  nun  in  particular  have  aroused  widespread 
jealousy  by  reason  of  their  superiority.  The  English  are  rich 
and  liappv.  |irospertni*  and  |nwcrful  licvond  precedent.  They 
are  the  leaders  of  the  highest  civilization,  and  the  world  would 
retrograde  if  the  impulse  England  gives  it  along  the  path  of 
progress  were  to  cea*<  England  i*  hates!  for  I  •  r  virtue*  and  for 
the  success  they  have  brought  to  her. 

Such  retlevtions.  however,  do  not  satisfy  evert  l**dy  in  Engluml. 
and  1  hr  Wtilmimltr  ilnifltf  has  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire 
among  other  nations  for  an  explanation  of  this  aversion  We 
give  a  few  of  the  results  of  this  inquiry,  which  arc  published  in 
a  series  of  article*.  Mile.  Claire  de  1'ratx  speak*  for  French  Ms  • 
ictv  thus  • 

"They  [Englishmen!  probably  mean  well,  but  their  manner* 
arc  shockingly  uncivil  to  the  neat  waitress  at  the  Bouillon  or  to 
the  jovial  omnibus  conductor.  The  English  abroad.  both  among 
the  tipper  and  lower  middle  class,  are  rather  inclined  to  think,  if 
they  pay  well,  everything  is  right.  But  that  is  not  so  in  France, 
where  the  manners  and  sjx-ech  of  the  .simpler  classes,  which 
Englishmen  call  the  lower  classes,  are  as  good  as  those  of  the 
more  edu* ated.  If  the  English  residents  and  tourists  in  Franc* 
were  a  little  more  courteous  in  their  behavior  to  them,  it  would 
be  appreciated  and  would  earn  for  the  Englishmen  in  Paris  a 
better  reputation.  1  am  afraid  that  feeling  of  s.istc  will  ucvct 
entirely  lie  eradicated  from  the  English  race.  The  contempt  o* 
the  upper  middle  cla*>  for  the  working-class  i*  terribly  evident 
to  the  observer  who  stay*  some  time  in  England.  '  La  t  ran 
/.  lilfiif  ~.'if  m  <iu  c.rur'  [•  True  politeness  com*  *  from  the  heart 
is  an  old  French  proverb  well  ingrained  into  :hc  whole  of  the 
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Front'll  nation,  ami  it  is  Ijcuum;  the  middle-class  Englishman 
docs  not  seem  to  know  that  proverb  that  lie  makes  himself  un¬ 
sympathetic  to  the  average  French  person.  Therefore,  why  do 
English  men  aiul  women  put  «»n  their  very  worst  manners  and 
ugliest  clothes  when  they  come  to  France1  It  is.  to  say  the  least, 
impolite  m  a  country  where  politeness  ts  so  much  esteemed." 

Another  writer,  speaking  for  tlu-  Germans,  says 

"The  primary  reason  [for  the  dislike].  I  fancy,  is  u  difference 
in  icnipcrumcni.  The  average  German  compared  to  the  average 
Britisher  doua  not.  at  first  sight,  cut  a  good  figure.  He  has  no 
idea  of  being  dignified  :  of  reserve  no  knows  nothing  at  all  In 
fact,  a  certain  tlogree  of  childish  simplicity  clings  to  him  all  liis 
life.  The  Britisher  appearing  hjimii  the  scene  with  proud  reserve 
and  stony  stare  at  so  much  impresses  the  derma n  pro¬ 

foundly,  and  inclines  him  at  the  outset  to  admire  this  grave,  in¬ 
telligent.  superior  being  But  as  he  finds  that  his  genial  ad¬ 
vances  are  repelled,  that  his  manners  arc  plainly  considered  l*ad, 
and  that  lie  is  treated  h<i::l  ,-n  Fi% .  Ins  admiration  is  mpix-d 
ill  the  bud  ;  for.  with  all  his  child-like  frankness,  he  is  observant 
and  re  fleet  i  vo  al*>vo  his  fellows,  and  u  does  not  take  hint  long  to 
discover  that,  in  the  matter  of  etilturu  and  intelligence,  he.  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten.  is  sujxrior  to  thi  average  Briton.  Then 
•lie  Knglishman  detests  the  derman  s  free-and-easy  manners, 
which  he  considers  had;  while  the  derman  holds  that  it  is  a 
mere  matter  of  opinion  whether  Knglish  *>r  derman  manners  are 
best." 

Victor  do  Brandt  declares  that  the  Hungarians  are.  politically, 
the  friends  of  England;  socially,  they  detest  Englishmen.  He 
gives  tel',  reason*  for  this  detestation,  of  which  the  last  three  are 
as  follows  • 

”  John  Bull,  when  traveling  at  home,  contents  himself  with 
tlie  limited  sitting  uccnninn*datioit  tin  railway  or  ’bus  com  panics 
allow  him  ;  when  traveling  abroad,  he  always  somehow  manages 
t<»  appropriate  a  space  of  two  seats  (>>r  himself. 

"•i.  John  Bull  s  politeness  in  Austria  is  not  proverbial.  On 
entering  the  elegant  shop*  in  Vienna  or  Prague  or  Buda|»est  he 
doe*  not  uncover  Ins  head,  according  to  Austrian  custom;  or  he 
will  raise  his  hat  to  a  ladv,  but  not  l»*«w  to  her;  or  lie  will  enter 
the  opera-house  in  hi*  cycling  «uu 

•'to.  F  tially  -which  1  should  have  included  in  the  category  of 
lii**  i*>litlcul  transgressions  John  Bull  is  accused  by  the  Aus¬ 
trian*  of  entertaining  a  strange  predilection  for  waging  war  with 
small  nations  and  savage  jHopIc*.  in  which,  us  a  rule,  all  the 
odds  are  :n  his  favor.  In  connection  with  this,  however.  1  may 
terminate  with  an  Austrian  proverb 

•"Ifcr  Krug  (no  allusion  to  Krugyr'i  gvlit  -■  laug  xum  Brun- 
m-n.  biserdoch  en<l licit  briclit 

"Anglicc:  ’The  jug  goe*  s..  long  to  the  well,  until  it  finally 
Break*.  *  " 

In  Italy,  in  Spam,  and  especially  la  Portugal,  the  same  sen- 
timonta  seem  to  prevail.  Greece.  Bulgaria,  and  otlwr  Eastern 
states,  where  English  tourist*  are  comparatively  little  kn<wn. 
arc  lately  mentioned  a*  favorable  exceptions. 

This  state  of  tilings  docs  not  fail  to  arouse  misgiving*.  Tht 
l', u'ly  T'ltgriipli.  which  warn*  especially  against  the  manner 
in  which  the  Germans  arc  treated,  fears  a  •/.  A.r.  /v  unless  Eng¬ 
lishmen  mend  their  way*,  and  express,*  a  fervent  Iiope  that  the 
small  nation  in  South  Africa  may  teach  Britons  to  l>e  more  re¬ 
spectful  to  other  jieople. 

Political  as  well  as  social  reasons  are  assigned.  Paul  dc  Cas- 
sagnae,  in  answer  toon  Englishman’s  question. "  Who  is  France’s 
hereditary  enemy?"  said:  "England,  of  course;  every-  time  we 
have  '.r  ed  to  In*  on  g-md  terms  with  her.  we  have  liven  cheated." 
The  Amsterdam  Xittnts  twv  (/«•»  Poy  say*  that  Chamb,  Gain's 
“new  diplomacy"  make*  England  bated  everywhere.  Tin* con¬ 
tinual  abuse  of  other  nations  and  of  foreign  statesmen,  it  think*, 
is  tire-ome.  Spain  has  been  called  by  the  English  a  dying  na¬ 
tion  ;  Germany,  a  country  of  loss  importance  than  the  Australian 
colony  of  Queensland  ;  the  Czar  is  the  devil:  the  Transvaal,  a 
vassal  *<ate.  As  Lord  Rosclu-ry  justly  remark*,  such  freedom  of 
expression  sometimes  make*  unpleasant  explanations  necessary. 


THE  FAMINE  IN  INDIA. 

FAMINE  is  raging  in  India  such  as  even  that  starving 
country  has  rarely  witnessed.  Much  is  being  done  to  re¬ 
lieve  sutlering.  and  yet  much  less  than  on  former  occasions,  for. 
as  I-ord  Curzon  remarked.  “All  the  energies  of  Britain  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  South  African  war  "  We  quote  the  following  from 
the  Government  cirvular  pubF-hcd  in  Calcutta: 

"Already  the  rat-oof  |K-r*ons  relieved  to  the  population  in  a 
numlier  of  districts  cxccc-ds  the  standard  of  fifteen  per  cent,  luid 
down  by  the  Famine  Commission  in  1S7R,  as  the  maximum  for 
the  worst  months  of  the  year.  When  this  is  the  case  at  the  very 
outset  of  the  famine,  it  1*  impossible  to  predict  towliut  height  the 
n umlier*  may  rise  in  succeeding  months.  The  assurance  hitherto 
entertained  a*  to  the  financial  soundness  of  the  famine  relief  sys¬ 
tem  i*  thi:*  gravely  *hak«  11  The  question  necessarily  arises 
whether  there  are  not  undue  prodigality  and  profusion  in  the 
relief  nt  present  lx*ing  dispensed.  and  whether  proper  care  is 
ltciiig  exercised  to  confine  it  to  the  absolutely  destitute  section  of 

the  Jtopulution 

Tile  suggestion  that  any  one  not  in  direct  need  has  applied  for 
work  under  the  famine  regulations  is  indignantly  resented  in  the 
Indian  jiapcr*.  The  Botnlmy  I'.uartii.ui  says: 

"This  is  the  fir*t  time  We  have  heard  it  suggested  that  those 
accepting  famine  relief  works  and  famine  relief  wage*  were  re¬ 
posing  in  the  I.ipof  luxury.  The  normal  condition  of  the  poorest 
in  this  country  is  terrible,  and  the  condition  on  relief  work*  is  vet 
worse,  so  that ' prodigality  ’  and  'profusion  *  q*  applied  to  relief 
operation*  can  refer  only  to  the  nnmlicni  admitted  to  the  coveted 
position,  and  not  to  the  |H.*i«)..n  of  individuals  **»  admitted  But 
we  see  m  such  words  an  acknowledgment  oil  the  jiart  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  uncontrollable  pioportion*  to  which  the  acute  dis¬ 
tress  is  likely  to  attain,  so  that  relief  on  the  usual  famine  scale 
would  exhaust  the  Government  resources." 

The  Calcutta  /•»/<«./«/  / «.//.»  |««.int*  out  that  the  cattle  have 
nearly  all  died,  and  that  classes  of  tlic  jsipnlation  which  hitherto 
did  not  apply  f«*r  relief  ore  now  com|>el1cd  to  do  so.  In  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  report  all  thc*o  fact*  arc  admitted,  yet  misgivings  are 
expressed  as  to  the  distress  of  the  |>cop]o  who  apply  for  relief 
work.  Tht  FritHti tf  lntii,i  say*: 

"A*  a  further  justification  of  their  mistrust,  the  Government 
of  Indiu  gravely  cites  the  fact  that  the  proportion  to  population 
of  pcr*oii*  in  receipt  of  relief  ill  certain  districts  already  exceed* 
that  which  the  Famine  Commission  of  i.*i>8  thought  likely  to  Ik.* 
so  in  the  worst  months  of  the  year;  a*  if  nature  could  ho  tied 
d-»un  by  the  opinion  of  the  commissioner*,  or  conditions  which 
the  Government  admit*  to  U-  unprecedented  could  Ik-  deprived 
of  their  n.itur.il  effect*  bv  tin-  fact  that  the  commissioner*  had 
not  anticipated  them !  “ 

Allison  Garland,  who  ha*  visited  the  famine  districts  for  the 
lauid-ui  \t*ming  l.(,uicr,  writes  to  the  following  effect : 

The  authorities  doubt  that  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  can  l>e 
saved,  and  animal*  worth  fifty  to  one  hundred  rupee*  are  offered 
for  sale  for  one  rupee.  Even  then  no  one  will  buy  them.  There 
are  not  even  draft  oxen  enough  to  transport  the  skin*.  Thi*  is  a 
very  serious  loss,  for  the  ryot*  dejieml  upon  their  cattle  when 
tilling  the  field*.  Before  the  middle  of  June  no  rain  can  Ik- ex¬ 
pected.  Children  are  sold  by  their  parent*  for  five  to  ten  annus 
[ten  to  twenty  cents)  apiece.  Some  mother*  are  willing  to  give 
them  away  for  nothing,  fearing  to  «ce  them  die  before  their  eye*. 
The  Government  doe*  its  best,  but  that  is  little  compared  with 
the  need*  of  the  ]*ipulari->n.  It  is  reckoned  that  four  cents  a  day 
w  ill  keep  body  and  soul  together  in  thecasc*  of  a  Hindu,  yet  even 
at  this  low  rate  all  can  not  be  Wkcd  after.  Over  $8,000,000  had 
been  expended  in  January. 

Frederick  Greenwood,  in  Tht  U’rstntinsttr  Gaztttf,  writes  as 
follows 

“Lord  Curz«m  was  right  when  he  said.  *  If  the  war  absorbs  all 
interest,  so  doc*  it  exhaust  all  generosity.'  All  or  nearly  all 
generosity  is  exhausted  by  the  war.  no  doubt.  Open  a  public 
subscription  list  for  the  Indian  calamity,  and  partly,  perhaps. 
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because  it  is  so  enormous  a  misfortune.  entirely  l«cvon«!  a)! 

•  • 

hope  of  adequate  relief,  little  success  should  be  expected.  Then, 
irregular  as  the  proceeding  may  be.  and  signally  inu-nveroeiH 
with  the  prospect  of  a  shilling  income  tax.  the  Treasury  must 
’part.’  Why.  when  we  are  spending  millions  by  the  score,  thou¬ 
sands  and  thousands  for  the  mere  mistaken  detention  and  over¬ 
hauling  of  foreign  ships— why  rtiay  we  not  add  to  the  bill  of  the 
year  a  million  or  so  for  so  good,  so  dutiful,  so  wise  a  pcrjx.se  as 
this?  Sixty  millions  added  to  the  debt,  or  sixty-one.  does  it  mat¬ 
ter  so  much?  iJoes  it  mutter  so  much  when  we  think  of  the  pur- 
poso  to  lie  served  or  the  duty  to  be  shirked  ?  Few  of  us  out  of  the 
offices  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury  can  think  so 


THE  PLICHT  OF  AUSTRIA. 

INISTRIKS  have  been  supplanting  each  other  of  late  al¬ 
most  as  quickly  in  Austria  us  in  France.  The  Wittek  cabi¬ 
net  has  given  place  ton  Kocrber  cabinet,  and  still  there  is  no  cer¬ 
tainty  of  a  reconciliation  of  the  contending  races.  Hut  it  is  evident 
that  the  Emperor  is  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  exercising  firmness, 
if  the  unity  of  his  empire  is  to  Ik*  preserved.  For  some  nme  jsi-t 
the  Czechs  have  lieen  using  the  army  as  a  theater  for  their  de¬ 
monstrations.  In  the  army  all  orders  arc  given  in  tic-man.  and 
replies  must  be  made  in  Human.  Thus  it  has  Ik.  n  for  centuries 
The  Czechs  now,  in  onler  to  emphasize  their  nationality,  have* 
begun  to  answer  “  /.•!.■"  instead  of  ’’  ///Vr‘  at  roll-call.  The  Em¬ 
peror.  however,  has  made  it  clear  that  he  regards  this  as  a  seri¬ 
ous  breach  of  discipline  According  to  the  Vienna  fr'rtif  I'rau  . 
the  following  colloquy  incurred  lietueen  him  and  Dr.  Strauaky. 
a  Herman  Jew  who  has  liecome  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Czechs 

"’Let  me  tell  you  (said  the  Emperor)  that  I  am  irreconcilable 
In  this  /.tit  question,  and  that  I  w  dl  proclaim  martial  law.  if  nec¬ 
essary.  The  pvojde  must  obey.  In  army  matters  I  understand 
no  joking,  and  I  can  tell  von  now  that  I  will  pardon  no  one  pun- 
Uhud  in  connection  with  this  matter.  ...  It  is  evident  that  the 
1  letter  educated  have  instigated  the  masses  *  Dr  Struusky  re¬ 
plied  •  ’It  is  true.  Yout  Ma  cutjr,  that  the  better  educated  haw 
taken  the  lead  Hut  the  educated  can  read  the  law .  and  tin*  law 
says  nothing  of  either  ///<  rnr  //r.  it  requires  that  the  reserv- 
ists  merely  have  to  hum)  in  their  passes,  when  called.'  The 
Emperor  ’Tut,  tut,  doctor,  these  are  lawyer’s  quibbles.  I  tell 
you  that  in  all  service  mutters  Herman  is  the  only  language  >»f 
the  army. '  " 

The  Emperor  said  he  should  Ik-  sorry  if  serious  riots  occurred, 
but  he  was  determined  to  remain  firm.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Czechs  and  their  friends  arc  charged  with  seriously  endangering 
the  union  of  Austria  and  Hungary.  The  Berlin  Xu/i<>n.tl  /ti¬ 
lling  says: 

“The  Emperor  has  pertutnally  interested  himself  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  .7 nsg/tick  | agreement  regarding  the  share  each  half 
of  the  empire  is  to  bear  in  the  Joint  expenses)  ;  hut  the  Czcchscn- 
danger  it  by  their  obstruction.  In  tins  they  are  secivt'v  assisted 
by  the  Clericals,  Poles.  South-Slavs,  and  the  feudal  lord*.  The 
Czechs  themselves  are  not  strong  enough  to  obstruet  the  passage 
of  any  laws;  but  through  the  duplicity  of  the  other  parties  they 
get  their  way.  This  means  practically  the  break-up  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  empire.  No  wonder  that  the  Hungarians  arc 
somewhat  worried." 

The  TigHikt  RunJsihtXU,  however,  thinks  the  Czechs  will  tem- 
porarily  give  in.  and  for  the  following  reasons 

The  /.<lt  question  would  never  have  arisen  had  not  the  Govern¬ 
ment  continually  petted  the  Czechs  It  appear*  impossible  to  pre¬ 
serve  German  as  the  language  of  public  service  and  yet  pleax- 
the  Slav  federation  in  everything  else.  That  the  Emperor  real¬ 
izes  the  contradiction  is  doubtful.  He  is  chiefly  concerned  {•* 
the  army,  and  the  /'It  question  is  in  his  opinion  a  danger  to  arm  y 
discipline.  That  his  persona!  intervention  will  lie  effective  is 
quite  |>ossible.  The  Czech  leaders  have  now  for  some  time  been 
away  from  the  Government  crib  They  may  give  the  signal  to 
drop  these  unprofitable  /It  demonstrations,  and  pass  the  .///•• 
gUith.  In  this  way  they  can  pose  as  the  loyal  supporters  of  the 


throne.  The  result  will  be  new  concessions  to  them,  rather  tha - 
a  strengthening  of  the  Herman*. 

The  Hermans  evidently  despair  of  keeping  the  empire  together 

Excesses  formerly  confined  to  the  Czechs  arc  now  committed  ' 

•  • 

them.  Thus  at  I. in*  a  carman-speaking  soldier  publicly  sang 
the  *’  Waclit  am  Rhein,  ~  and  a  riot  between  the  citizen*—  all  <iv. 
mans  and  the  Czech  was  the  result.  The  Moscow  I  int 

utos/i  admits  that  the  army  must  tiecomo  ineffective  unless  it 
one  language.  but  fears  that  grave  complications  may  follow 
The  introduction  of  another  language  seems  out  of  the  question 
as  the  Hermans  are  still  numerically  much  stronger  than  an; 
other  nationality  in  Au>tri.i  The  I^omlon  Morning  Po>t  says 

••The  power  of  the  Austrian  Parliament,  which  has  many  am! 
important  functions  to  jierforni.  has  been  exhausted  bv  constat;: 
and  fruitless  struggle*  Kuty  few  months  there  is  talk  «#f  com¬ 
promise.  but  when  details  aie  approached  neither  party  will  giv*. 
way.  To  the  Czechs  nothing  is  Mtrvd.  They  are  in  practice 
alliance  with  the  Clerical  Party,  whoseoite  endeavor  is  to  depress 
Austria-Hungary  till  the  Triple  Alliance  bleaks  down,  the  Ita  i* 
ian  monarchy  g**>  ••verlwunl,  and  the  temporal  power  «»t  tin 
Pope  is  revived.  The  army  is  not  an  anti-Czech  institution,  bt:: 
it  is  the  great  unifying  influence  in  the  country  and  the  guaranty 
for  the  maintenance  of  Austria-Hungary**  ini|K»rtant  place  i: 
Kuropc.  The  army  is  in*  large  viewed  iron  the  modern  stand 
point.  but  those  wlio  kimu  say  that  it  is  on  the  whole  hone*th 

Eovcrncd.  and  coiisc-quentlv  efficient.  A  country  like  Austro- 
lungary  can  not  atlonl  to  s;icritice  such  an  important  u»*ci. 
The  Kmjieror-King  is  quite  right  when  he  says  that  ncjiumu*fl 
in  the  military  fnhriv  is  a  thing  which  he  deems  it  impossible  to 
discuss."  _ _ 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
CORRESPONDENTS’  CORNER. 

Martin  Luther  Not  the  Father  of  Mormoniam. 

RdttfT  Tlir  I.iT r  w  «n\  Vonr  reprint  in  j*art  of  un  artier 

from  r*f  «  jfkh.  l/m.'i  of  1  *r< e  Wilier  J|,  demand.  -  reply  ;  Mild  .«•' 

anon  i<emi;..ii  x.-auli  o.-i  only  «-i»  Luther  and  the  church  baartaK  i 
iiamr.  i-ul  upon  the  entire  '.-iv  of  I'lolrstant  Christiana.  .  ,  .  ■oui 

i*  lilted  with  e »i r xi  r •  iitnn  l.iiihe'1*  works  to  show  how  Mrictl.v  a*i 
%treauna<d«  lie  'n- *«e<l  o*i  m-n.-it.ini)  liven  the  letic*  to  Izuidgruo 
I'hthp.  wiixli  tin*  writer  to  /«*••  Mm.')  turn,  to  hi*  use.  .how. 

Luther  to  Ivan  out-and-out  mouoiptiiiiat.  If*-  thrtcin  espreazly  take*  t'.e 
around  that  •••••■!  ln..>  inautiiied  inatilaKV  that  ll  i.  t*.  lira  uxlety  be- 

twm  two  oal«.  au<l  oo more.  *o  Ionic  a*  they  Ixath  do  lira . \mi 

wherea.  ever  .me  the  lieicinnina  .**<1  conformably  to  cirution  it  ha.  t». 
*<>  held  that  >o*  nun  i.  !<■  Iw.e  '••.*  w  ife)  no  m»ru  than  one  woman.  mi*' 
law  i. a  piai-ewoM  v  ..nr.  and  the  •  htin  lie*  so  receive  It  ;  and  a  contrary 
law  i.  not  to  tie  made  or  mailed.  For  Christ  'Matthew  xlx.),  citing  the 
I*a**-»*c  *  And  the  two  .hall  •  »  .me/leah.’  'etninds  u.  how  in.tr  Harc  wa»  con- 
at  .toted  before  the  fall,  and  that  thus  it  .hould  be  now."  Besides,  art 
iHint.i  use  «if  iht*  Mint  letter  demand*  a  restatement  allowing  how  e«.  ■ 
neatly  the  author*  there  in  plead  and  remonatrate  with  the  landicrave  not  to 
carry  nut  hi.  determination  to  talo-  to  IiIiiim-U  a  itecond  wife,  while  boun  i 
to  another.  Hverr  *«f  eelvahie  .-.r«timeat  l»  urifed  to  diMuade  hint  from 
the  a«t ;  and  it  i«  ••nle  tin  ier  the  *tre».  of  i-ir«unt*tance>>  that  the  w  riter* 
nuke  the  conceuf on  that,  .hoo  d  I'hilip  inat.t  on  hie  course,  they  would  de¬ 
fend  him  a*  heat  they  tnn;ht.  In  tin*  one  inutuncr.  then,  I. other  and  hi* 
colahorrra  went  aatray  ;  he  felt  it.  and  auli*e<|tient)y  deplored  hi*  weal* 
aeaa.ua  the  eot ire  Lutheran  Ohur.h  from  that  dn>  on  to  thi«  may  t-e  vaiil  t  . 
have  deplored  It . 

While  Lather  maintained  that  marriage  In  order  to  l»e  Christ  mn  in  it* 
character  and  appointments  must  lie  sanililtrd  by  the  word  of  tiodan.l 
with  prayer,  he  held  that  in  it.  e.aemre  it  Is  n  purely  civil  relation  of  or.* 
man  to  .me  woman,  and  that  as  such  it  belunKa  within  the  sphere  of  nat br¬ 
and  not  of  grate.  He  therefore  denounced  the  theory  tlmt  marilaire 
essentially  and  ape.  it'uallv  a  Christian  institution,  a  sacra  Diem  of  si'- 

church,  and  au*>*ect  primarfly  toehurchly  jurisdiction . 

LntSer  charge,  one  Ijtmecii  h>  name  to  t«*  the  father  of  polygamy  :  un  I 
givic*  (ieoesis  i«-.  ■ .  for  authority,  he  discus.es  the  innovation  itt  term*  by 
no  mean.  Hat  ter  ini;  to  the  .on  of  Methusael.  Moreover,  the  writer  for  7*r 
Mtrrsr  evidently  doe*  not  know,  a»  charity  bid*  us  to  assume,  that  I . u 1 1*> •  • 
ha«  written  a  paper  «*f  »>mr  length  expressly  directed  uKAtn.t  ItiKstit* 
f.ee  Works.  ErJ.  Kd..  vol.  - p  .<•  >;  and  a  severer  denunciation  ■  f  p:us.>! 
marriajt*  than  thi.  .-an  not  he  found  in  all  literature.  Kcvlewins*  a  pn^ 
phlet  or  booklet  tndor.inx  po!»  tatny  and  unacriplural  grounds  for  .livor.i 
by  .**  unknown  author,  siipiing  himself  Ne*».  Tulrlchus,  he  says:  "Wfi 
soever  would  have  mv  opinion  «•*  tins  Itonk.  lei  him  hear.  Thu.  suyt  l> 
Martin  of  Neobuli  Ix-.k  he  who  follow*  this  vurlet  and  hi*  l>ook  nnd  thet> 
upon  take,  to  hmtM-lf  nu.re  than  *>ne  wife.  tnsiatinR  such  to  Ik*  his  t -g it 
foe  him  ma*  the  devil  sen -*n  h  lettli  in  the  pits  of  hell.  A  men  Then 
havini;  (created  its  prote.l  sKa  n*t  cverv  attempt  to  leualire  such  acta.  '* 
cootmuc*  "And  much  lo*  will  I  Cmaent  to  c.tuldlshltlK  the  fiicht  of  divot  - 
for  any  man  (unless  hi-  w  ife  have  by  -pen  adultery  already  divorced  hr- 
self) — A  view  tof  divorce*  th-.  same  .  arid  is  also  lient  on  promulirat-.ng 

**  H.  I..  SdlVCTTr 

C<H  Klin  ..  O..  Februart  t.  >«* 
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FOREIGN  POSSIBILITIES  OF 
AMERICAN  COMMERCE. 


Consul  King,  of  Bangkok,  write*.  X 


X early  all  of  what  tan  he  properly  termed  pub¬ 
lic  works  that  exist  to-day  in  Sum  have  been  con¬ 
structed  daring  the  last  ten  year*.  Prior  to  that 
time,  only  a  few  canals,  a  very  few  streets,  and  a 
limited  extent  of  telegraph  line  existed  in  the 
country. 

The  construction  of  railroads  tegan  in  il»t.  al- 
tho  a  horse-car  line  has  been  started  m  Bangkok 
in  11*9-  The  first  line  of  railway  was  about  n 
miles  in  length,  narrow  gage,  and  running  from 
Bangkok,  the  capital,  to  I*ak  Nam.  the  port  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mcoam  Kurt.  This  enterprise  is 
called  the  Pak  Vam  Railway  Company.  Limited, 
and  pays  7  per  cent,  dividends  regularly.  The 
second  was  the  Government  line,  from  Bangkok 
to  Korat,  a  distance  of  ilj  miles.  This  line,  which 
was  Iwgun  in  ttyi  and  is  standard  gage,  is  now 
nearlv  completed  and  will  cost  the  Government 
nearly  tit-™  g"ld  per  mile.  All  the  materials  for 
this  line  have  been  manufactured  in  England, 
Germany,  and  Belgium. 

A  line  from  Ban  Mayer  to  Chiengmai.  a  distance 
of  ilmut  4-«  miles,  has  been  started,  and  the  first 
division  of  about  y.  miles  is  uoder  construction. 
This  line  will  also  he  standard  gage.  No  mann- 
factored  materials  to  speak  of  have  as  yet  teen 
purchased  for  this  line. 

A  line  of  meter  gage  (j»j)  inchesi  will  possibly 
lie  started  nest  year,  running  to  Rat  burl.  45 
miles  and  Petchaburee.  jj  miles,  from  Bangkok 
toward  the  Burmese  frontier.  The  survey  only 
Is  completed,  and  no  materials  for  coastructioB 
have  yet  been  ordered. 

The  King  has  just  granted  a  franchise  to  Prince 
Chow  Nai  to  build  ro  miles  of  light  railway  from 
the  Mcnam  Ri*er  to  the  Nakawn  Nayoke  River, 
with  several  branches  This  passes  through  a 
rich  rite  country,  where  there  is  a  large  pnputa- 
lion.  I  he  King  has  also  a  railway  program  con* 
sisting  of  lines  east  and  west  aggregating  more 
than  y»  miles  of  additional  railways;  but  the 
revenue  of  the  country  is  not  sufficient  to  carry 
out  all  these  works  at  one  time  For  this  purpose, 
it  Is  not  unlikely  that  the  Government  may  nego. 
liate  a  loan  In  the  near  future. 

A  privave  syndicate  In  iMj  obtained  a  concession 
for  street-railway  line,  in  Bangkok.  These  were 
built  for  horse-cars  in  its.,  and  «  hanged  to  an  elec. 
trie-trolley  system  In  it*,.  This  line  is  crowded 
with  passengers  all  day  long  and  pay#  11  per  cent, 
on  the  investment.  The  rolling  stock,  machinery, 
and  wire  for  this  road  have  all  teen  Imught  in 
America  :  the  rails  in  Kurope.  It  is  probable  that 
this  line  wilt  be  extended  in  the  near  future,  and 
that  another  similar  system  will  be  built. 


no Vc  tie  .flection  ol  a  BATH  CABINET 

UIT.STION  ©^CONVENIENCE 
AND  HONEST  VALLE, 


intrsito'on  sod  compar¬ 
ison*  We  nisV*  1  lie  m»si 
compleir  line  m  the  ••eld 
Brices.  ‘1  *«•  In  tt'J  ShvisI 
pfi«*s  ml...  sc  hex  no 
agent.  Agent- wani.d  One 
s*»M  on*  llfu-and  In  luur 


V  ice-f’*>nsul.*>eneral  Keinberg.of  Gaayaquil. on 
November  p*  reporta  that  00  November  »•  a 
fire  broke  out  in  the  center  of  the  city  and  within 
a  few  hours  an  entire  block,  comprising  some  of 
the  most  important  public  buddings,  was  de. 
stroeed.  These  included  the  theater,  the  San  Jo*/ 
Church,  the  San  Vincente  College,  and  the  mam 
office  of  the  custom-house,  in  the  warehouses  of 
which  was  stored  upward  of  fyn,aj>  worth  of  mer¬ 
chandise;  there  were  beside*  several  stores  and 
private  residences,  and  it  Is  estimated  the  total 
!■>**  will  pa**  |i.m,<m.  None  of  the  building* 
and  only  an  insignificant  part  of  the  merchandise 
were  protected  by  insurance.  Only  by  extraor¬ 
dinary  exertion*  was  the  fire  confined  to  this 
block.  Mr.  Keicberg  adds:  Nearly  all  Guayaqml 
edifice*  are  of  pitch  pine,  and  the  water-supply  is 
defective.  The  members  of  the  municipal  fire 
brigade,  aided  by  stram  fire-engine*  (the  best  of 
which  are  American),  distinguished  themselves  by 
preventing  a  repetition  of  the  memorable  calamity 
of  iM,  when  in  le»s  than  twentr.four  hours 


HANDSOME  HANDWOYEN  AFGHANS  I 

The  Aigosta-Victorii  Empress  Afghan 


Hand*  hits  at  Bethlehem  hy  expert  Saxon  weaver* 
Soften!  wuol.yj  a  rs  inxli«s.  Have  you  oneinyoui  home 

Postpaid  md  Registered  for  $j.*o. 

SL’SACUAC  WEAVING  CO.,  •  •  Bethlehem.  Pa 


When  answering  above,  mention  I.ituuabv  Digbst 


DON’T  SEW  ON  BUTTON8! 


To  Chaperone  Young  Ladle*  In  llerlln. 

A  U  a  coltrge  gradual*,  an  experienced 

teacher.  and  aNtvad.  four  young  lad:r* 

lo  chaperone  in  r»irmiiy  l«f  iS*  yrar  Refer¬ 

ence*  required  and  give**  AMffH  Chaperone,  arc  editor 

Literary  A/r<f. 


B  ^  ■  .  ■:  ^ 

(••iii  tur  rii«-  lIpBj 

MB  I ;■  - 

!■  itv  !•  «h  >AfA  v-  a  ■■MBB 

Inir  cs.lLtr  tnittneif  «n«1  »»«h*r 

useful  noTclfm  bm.Jp  with  '  '  H 

th*w  frr  ?  on  m  ■ 

American  King:  Co^  Box  M,  Wmterbury.  C 


.New  York  C  it  t.  will 
loQar  raid  will  he  a  di- 
New  York  City  loec*«- 


M>  no  agent*  or  branrh  *tore*.  All 
order*  should  be  sent  dir ret  to  u*. 

New  Spring 

Suits ,  $5. 

IF  you  wl«h  something  de¬ 
cidedly  new  in  a  dre  or 
skirt,  and  entirely  dil 
I event  from  the  ready-made 
gat  men  is  which  you  find  in 
every  store,  write  In'  oof  »  41- 
a.v*.  Simple*.  1  her' 
are  llJiulrcil*  ol  firms  *e 
ready-mad.-  suit*,  hut  we  are 
llie  only  house  making  I'd 
ionahle  ipirmcm*  to  urdvr  at 
iiKidcrati  price* 

Our  (  auluguc  llluur.ies 
an  exquisite  line  «d  «**l  i*i»S 
design*  which  4>e  »hown  by 
no  other  firm  '• 

Tailor-Hade  Suits, 

*5  “P- 

Nsw  Skirts  In  the  lat¬ 
est  Parlscut. ».  up. 

Wash  Suits.  t«  up. 

Wash  Skirts.  Sj  up 
Ralny-Day  Suits  and 
Skirt#  made  ol  double¬ 
face  material* 

Bicycle  Suita.  S3 
Bicycle  Skirts.  Sj.30. 

We  >1*11  make  finer  _.r. 
nienl*  and  -end  sample-  ol 
nil  g'ale*.  H  r  fir  tifrtu 
1  ler/o  tvtrywArrt  II, 
wlicn  writing,  you  will  men¬ 
tion  any  particular  color 
samples  that  you  prefer,  we 

■  hill  lie  glad  to  send  you  an  assortment  "I  lha  Vi« .!  *•** 
wish 

Welle  tn-ilar  lor  Caulogu.  and  samplt*  •.■11  »U!  gel 
them/r„  by  lelum  null. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  COMPANY. 

119  and  IZI  Weal  2M  Sired.  New  York. 


MYOMEI  SKIN  SOAP, 


COOLING.  HEALING.  REFRESHING. 


TMF  R.  T.  BOOTH  CO..  U  Art.  |.  Iihsxa,  ft  Y. 


in  II  II  I  IKY*  In  f 

IU  1  1 

fUnltal  iBthHfr. 

i\  a  Mii» 

It 

LaSaMd  gwklS 

lit  liar  It  Is  WtiHk 

f~ III  till  •  ft  Rtl  fa  (l^al  1 

#  f»!  ,Afltl 

to  f  Mil 

1  diRBrn 

wl  wa 
Hmnniktid  It  m 

the  br«t 

tu*itt..i**  nt  on  I»h 

IMfhit 

At  1  lif*  Irf  U'e, 

r*d  frvt 

-  Inn 

foe  mi  »  w  »  imiu 

in-ik  **f  .hr»-  tn*m 

•  At  lilt** 

for  !»•* 

ftfttf  lit**  tnllrff-frl 

flt.JA  h*f  of  lltltM 

•Hi*  Uni 
W  s*  will 

Readers  of  The  Lftoubt  Dtotar  are  asked  to  mewtioo  the  publication  whew  writing  to  *d  venter**. 


Best  and  Cheapest 


That  food  which  keeps  brain  and 
body  in  best  condition,  which  least 
taxes  digestion,  and  contains  the 
most  nutriment  in  least  bulk,  is  best 
and  cheapest. 


Cream  of 
Wheat 


an  almost  entire  gluten  food  meets 
these  requirements.  You  use  much 
less  of  it  than  of  other  foods,  to  feed 
a  like  number  of  persons. 

Cream  of  Wheat  Co.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


The  Guaranteed 
5%  Twenty  Year 


Absolutely 

Guaranteed 


il  aum  insured, 
rs  a  Guaranteed 


e  the  original 


UAL  INCOME  FOP  LIFE 


WRlTf  FOR  INFORMATION 

THE  PRUDENTIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  AMERICA 

John  f  dryden.  :  Home  Office, 

President  Newark.  N.J. 


that  he  felt  if  he  mere 
The  Hig  Englanders 
at  for  in  spooler.  He’d 
rd  meeting.  After  he 


» '/i  in  imjtffitf 
Hum  Park  ,  New  Vo«k  Otj-; 
udewaiks  ;  *m/joo  to 
etc.  See  Nr«  York 


watch  niK  COOK. 

The  ^election  anil  preparation  of  our  foot 
h.i*  more  to  tin  with  our  health  than  many  *up 
po#e.  The  great  American 
originates  in  a  majority  of  cases  in  the  kitchen 
The  food  i>  poorly  prepared. Improperly  cooked 
and  the  Momach  can  not  digest  it. 

lake,  for  instance, oatmeal;  f«  w  •  take 
the  trouble  to  cook  it  five  houi*.  most  of  then 
only  Ixiil  it  a  few  momentn.  anti  consider  it  trad) 
to  he  served.  The  result  is  that  when  taker 
h»to*tne  stomach  in  this  condition,  it  forms  * 
March),  sticky  mass,  and  not  only  is  a  Iturder 
for  the  Momach  to  handle.  I»ut  retards  the  di 
g«  stion  of  other  food*.  It  has  liven  Mated  b) 
pr<  minent  physiiian*  that  oatmeal  anti  oth» : 

<  t*  al  foods  that  were  not  |iro|>erl\  iook«  d  weft 
one  of  the  prime  causes  of  dyspepsia.  Alway* 

•  o»»k  cereal  Weakfasl  food-  five  hour.. 

The  -afe-t  and  mini  •-conomicalfood  to  m.tv« 
1-  Granola.  This  i*  .1  combination  .,f  wheat 
and  other  cereal,  that  have  Iwen  carcfull)  and 
thoroughly  cooked.  thin  turning  the  -tar.  h  into 
dextrin,  and  rendering  it  «-a*y  of  diffi-tiun  and 
{i—lmiblion,  making  it  the  mo-t  niitritiou-  ol 
foods.  A  careful  analy-i*  hy  an  i  x|nrt  «  himi.it 
show*  that  one  pound  of  Granola  •••piaK  in  food 
value,  three  of  beef. 

Granola  not  only  appeal-  to  the  good  judg 
mint  of  tho-e  who  would  preserve  their  health, 
but  to  the  thrifty  housewife.  for  all  it  rcijuirc- 
i-  .1  little  mnk  |Hiured  over  a  few  t«-a-|»>oriful*. 
and  It  i»  ready  to  l>e  served.  The  rich,  nuttv 
flavor  obtained  by  the  process  of  manufacture 
makes  it  delicious.  I  .ending  grocer*  sell  it.  The 
package  hears  a  picture  of  the  famous  battle 
i  reek,  Mich.,  Sanitarium.  A  po-tal  card  from 
a  reader  of  the  I.Ukrvmy  ]>k;kst,  hearing  the 
n. une  of  the  grocer  who  doe*  not  self  Granola, 
sent  to  the  Sanitarium  Health  Food  Co..  Itattle 
«  reck,  Mich,  will  bring  a  free  sample. 

No  Presents !  No  Premiums !  No  Discounts ! 

I  mr  Oulr  Inducement*  are  the  Bet  Imported 

TEAS  be  COFFEES 

AT  ALMOST  ONE-HALF  PRICE. 

Special  U'tmn  lo  Institwtsnns.  rirTVTinrn.  Farmer*  and  I 
Urge  consumer*.  FOrfnll  particular*  a.Mrr#» 


Cod  Liver  Oil 
is  a  food 

and  the  greatest  care  should  be  eacrcised 
in  its  selection. 

Peter  Moller’s 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

Is  the  best  oil  that  fifty  years  oF  continued 
scientific  research  has  produced.  By  the 
process  now  employed  the  oil  is  kept  from 
Contact  with  the  atmosphere  from  the  tie- 
ginning  of  the  process  of  manufacture  until 
it  is  safely  corked  up  in  bottles,  thus  pre- 
venting  contamination  of  any  kind  and  ex¬ 
cluding  all  impurities. 

Give  «hi»  new  oil  a  trial.  Ad  for  Peter  Mollei'i  Oil, 
and  »ee  that  ihe  t-ociie  —  a  flat,  oval  one—  beat-  our 
feanw  u  ^nti,  Notice  ihe  date  jd  perforated  letter* 
at  Mt«i  c 4  the  label. 

5chlcffelln  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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fovrfeFasa 

SrwBoo* 


Play  Whist? 


and  lor  five  minute*  or  *o  sat  fidgeting  in  a  chair; 
then  suddenly  he  picked  up  his  overcoat,  slut;*  it 
on  his  arm.  and  bolted  from  the  schoolroom  as  f 
somebody  had  yelled.  ‘The  roof*  giving  wov  !' 
So  he  never  heard  the  professional  Navy  league 
lecturer— and  he  didn’t  nu»»  much.  1  should  men¬ 
tion  that,  while  making  his  speech,  Kipling  gored 
fixedly  over  the  heads  of  the  audience  at  a  lantern 
.stuck  on  the  wall,  and  never  moved  either  his 
head  or  hands.  He  spent  the  afternoon  doorat- 
,nS  'he  schoolroom  with  Hugs.  bunting.  etc.,  but  1 
can't  *ay  much  for  his  decorative  taste  ;  the  stuff 
was  Strung  ucross  and  mum  n  the  crudest  way. 
The  Koltlngdcun  folk  seem  to  be  very  fond  of 
him." 


Then  You  Will  Be  Interested  In  This  Table 

TT  1>  .r,!<ridrd  lor  Duplicate  Whist.  In  the  lUulira 

•  n  U“  largecm  i*  the  lable  set  up  lor  use  Tin 
the  poakci  (or  holding  the  cuds.  It  |i 
t  bottom  ol  the  table  and  revolve-.  Th 
■gin  shows  tlic  >;fiog  wind  <  onlrals  n 
s  the  table  luidrd  The  pock*  I  li  Id- 

viecn  Orccs  ot  ealds  lhcrr  are  Mtte.n  bands  *nc 
each  plater  lias  tour  leads.  Alter  playing  a  hana.cardi 
arc  rep.arcd  in  the  pickets  and  by  touching  the  spring 
a  new  hand  is  before  each  player.  Tlic  advantage- 
-vet  iia.vs  arc.  m  lost  cards,  no  errors  and  a  place  -it 

•  til  | -lay.  The  lahic  is  madr  in  oak  or  Buhogatl) 

•  lid  I»  a  handsome,  suhsianiial  piece  of  furinmre 

h“'  one  table,  lot  thrre  la*  le-  to  on* 

•Idieve.  Si*  ...  drlivcted  lice  Send  for  circular. 

OEO.  M.  RICE.  -  Green  Bay,  Wto. 


Iroed  lo  I 

<  I'll  Hie  HI 


TlIKKK  are  very  few  people  who  know  that  the 
Brent  Napoleon  once  applied  for  pvrmi—ioa  t«. 
enter  the  Hritish  navy.  Such,  however,  accord- 
Ing  lo  the  English  Saxa!  j*J  Military  i. 

the  fact,  and  M 


READY  REFERENCE  SCRAP  BOOK 

For  Newspaper  Clippings. 

CAPACITY  35,000  AGATE  LINES. 

St*e  ol  book.  4  li  i  io  t-a  Inches 

A  PERFECT  INDEX  PLAN. 

A  SCRAP  IS  FILED  *T  i— a.n*  the  I"|M  oolalnin.  the  caution 


r.  Close  hen  has  recently  discovered 
in  tha  archives  of  the  admiralty  the  original  letter 
in  which  ihe  request  is  made  by  Bonaparte.  then  a 
student  at  Bricnnr.  He  was,  slavery  one  know*, 
then  preparing  for  a  military  career,  hut  the 
school  Inspectors  reported  that  he  would  make  an 
excellent  naval  Officer,  and  Sir  William  Fraser  re- 
lules  that  his  application  to  the  British  admiralty 
was  due  til  the  Influence  of  his  fellow  student. 
I.itwley,  afterward  Lord  Wenlock.  Bonaparte, 
whon  sending  Ihe  lelter,  expressed  his  belie*  that 
tho  appllcnlii.il  would  not  be  successful,  he.au  *e, 
tho  not  religious  himself,  hr  came  of  a  fanatically 
Roman  Catholic  family,  and  at  that  nine  Roman 
Catholics  were  not  wel 


n  British  war. ships. 
As  we  all  know,  Bonaparte  proved  a  true  prophet. 
Singularly  enough,  li  was  only  chance  which,  at  a 
later  dale,  prevented  him  from  eolcring  the 
Hritish  army,  Pauli,  the  Corsican  •  patriot. • 
strongly  urged  him  to  do  so.  I'aoli  at  that  time 
bud  some  Influence  In  British  military  circles,  and 
would  have  procured  Napoleon  a  commission. 
The  latter  considered  the  ..iter  uerloaoly,  and  than 
declined  It  <>n  the  ground  tlu,t  thr  French  kevuiu. 
lion  offered  brilliant  opportunities  for  a  voung 
officer  just  starting  hi*  career.  No  he  ptu.ed  hi* 
sword  ut  the  disposal  <>|  hl>  adopted  country. 


Sam  pi.  pan  which 
•  ■  iilalu.  itself. 


1  MARI  IS  II Y.  •  %  Warren  Street,  New  York 


Send  25  cts. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 


In  stamp-  nreotn.and  state  whether  you  want 
Seven  Superb  Sweet  l’cas, 

Seven  Showy  Nasturtium*. 
Seven  Artistic  Aster*, 

or  ten  packets  Assorted  Annual  Flowers,  amt 
you  will  receive  by  lint  mail  on  uiwuuaUed 
Collection. 

Or  simply -end  your  nddrees  on  a  po-r-l  card 
SJW.  Alice  Hu  r  per  A  f'a.,H~d  llnsrn, 
Philadelphia,  and  you  will  rvcelv- 
in-nr. F.iim  AMxmriia  mo. 
ThW  Is  the  only  mleainan  of  Ihe  lurgese 
mall  sei-d  tnwlo  In  the  world.  ami  toUa  all 
about  tba 

Best  Seeds  that  grow. 


OOOper,  who  was  poking  around  i 
"I  see  you  have  this  labeled  ‘Agl 
l*o  vou  mean  t«  tell  me  that  we  at 

syrup  from  the  Philippines . *»| 

replied  ;  "It  runs  well,  that’s  all"- 


e  grocer 


FINANCIAL 


A  Natural  -welling. -Pttv  s|<  t \\ 
patient’s  chest t:  "there  «*  a  curi 
oref  the  region  of  the  heart,  sir,  w 
reduced  at  once.” 


Well,  I  am  Delighted! 

An  Amernu  Trnr«rU#r.  !Kdv 


*1  •'3b***t  drift. 

1  hlTiilifuN  i u* I  Intr- 
^  ^  \r*4f  «  aivj 

#1  fr*ml!trtl.  Art  m 
IHlaI  A|»ot  for 
\mtxl  nr<.*Mufo  no! 
I«nnr  W mud  of  rail- 
..  Jr oikU.  utrrri  rail- 

I  fought  and  avid  on 
»nge.  \unnMio. 

'  DEAL  IV 
ivrslmriil  Neeurltlea. 
frrlrgs  si-nt  <>n  appllcntloo. 

'  POItllFSpi  iNDKNTS. 

I.  K  KK  It  A  CO. 


(iinxroutlr) 


Tho  American  $10  Typewriter 

.  as  neii  mU-  ..  Ike  hlgh-t  priced  n.iu-hli»-  hut  or. 
so.,,.  ...  «, mfou.it  b..  held  tin.  ttrld  »ltt)("it  .  .mu. 

|>SMn*.  I lbk(si< simI  Mil-pis  ..I  i*.ik  tto  It  v.  ,i  a-l<lr-  m 

AMER'CAN  typewriter  company 

Kackell  Butlfliag.  feel.  Warren  and  Chamber!  SI*.,  h.  Y. 


Ilarltm  / 


Philadelphia.  Again  llsont  :  Ve 
this  is  a  wonderful  age  in  woich  to  lire !  \V 
you  suppose  our  great-grandfathers  would 


ONE  HUNDRED 


Take  Horsford’s  Add  Phosphate. 

r.  II.  Aaournr*.  bte  >4  leffrrson  Mediral  I 
dphU.  Pj  .  un:  ’  A  -or-lol.I  retools 
i*  two<t  gratifying  result*  in  tie  worn  I. 


'First-CiASS  R&iiro&d  Stocks 

and  other  listed  securities  if 
Ixiught  on  our  Instalment 
Uf  plan  will  yield  more  than  the 
^  usual  rates  of  dividends.  .  . 


mg.  No  writing  of  paper. 
Send  foe  cirmlax  and  samples 
of  weak.  Agents  wanted. 

i  ii  vmm  at..  "•»  tin 

*•  DsSfMTB  BtTMt.  ChKSgD. 


KLIPS 


and  Olrcular*  free. 
tl.S-T.  I’iiufleld,  Ma«a. 
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they  were  told  that  a  person  went  to  *!eep  id  B<»».  I  A  Complete  fr:«luc»tin».—  ’Oh.  re%  ”* 
ton  and  woke  up  id  PhtUclelphu.  f"  I  Smith  wli*>^  httUtid  had  become  »«dUcnlr 

••  I  presume  they  would  want  to  know  by  »  hnd  «•!  ore  on  h is  Usd  *1  want  M*tu 
what  It  was  that  woke  bun  Up/'—/**.  *  I  make  a  *pc^  -al  -i:y  of  mu*i\  If  *:»c  gt  !»*  • 


hi*  \ car  I  want  t»  *enu  her  to  tne  Vr 


Hrmlnlarrnt  of  Sliakraprirr.  -V  l'l  J  lc»!itut :«»o  next  t ear.  and 

What  a  racket  the  sc  cam  make*.  lUnkiC/  .  the  IL»*t**a  Obsef  vatorv.**- 


TWO  FINE  SPECIMENS 

Of  Physical  Manhood. 


through  the  pipe*  !" 

FiAT-Du-MLWR  Uhivermgly):  '  V*a  lire  „  H-..,  w.rW -l.h  HI..-  1^. 

m  od.  me  on.  «»  >h«lppe-,.  *  .  finK ata.ot  me."  «.d  Me.nder.ng  M.k.  -| 

VhIToK  :  **  \\  hu  h—  The  Temp***  *  I  ..  . 

.  .  ..  I  %uucr%tittou*.  Ike  t  T«kj  i*e.»e\e  in  n*»  • 

P,V,.DWMJ>#C;-No.  . . -Noth.  .  a.kcd  |Mm|dh>ir  Pete  **  \ar  \ .  I  k 

g.M,-/TnvMw  Af/r.  ,  _  .  .  *  .  .  .. 

__ ___  by  rxtetiencc  «Jcy  *  QiKiD  id  cm.  I  ve  trav 

%  mil  hr  r  Plan  -  \i  hi.  \i.uiv..  ••  t  -  .  .  r.w  Iron  Maine  I"  <  ulit-.rr i  -a.  Je»'l.  • 


tog.' Hrifokfyu  I.ifs. 


Another  Plan.  —  A«.M»  AMtftm  h 


urie*  a  rich  bu*hanJ 


Mtv>  Dr  Y 


N«»t  a 


ic  eiercine  demands  such  perfect 
a**  prin-  nghtina  Every  uiuaeie 
fully  «ir%rlo|*ed  and  supple,  and 
l  »tutnarl«  must  art  to  pcrfoctlot 
one  | -n/c- fighting  or  not.  It  u 
*ttog  Ui  knot  the  manner  by 
!  physical  perfection. 

1  |*re%e©t  «*tiaiiipli*n  hrsry  neigh* 
h  gallant  nptaoueot.  Tom  Hhsrkev. 
*d»»ti»  eiiocMinter  that  bus  ever 
unued  much  the  aaitia  course  cf 
r*t  and  titosi  Important  part  of 
«•  get  the  Mommdi  In  ronUitka. 
thiU  atiMolutrly  perfect,  «m»  that 
twrvr  would  t»e  at  high**’ 


W aa  an  l  irrpllon 


latent  uallc 
nwafl  a  well  kn 


Catarrh... 


Tartarlithinc... 


Regular  package  $1.00. 

Of  all  drugguli  or  p**»l  free  By  mail 
Pamphlet*  with  Totimomal*  I  Rf.f 

IMcKCSSON  A  ROBBINS. 

9$  I  ulton  Street,  .  New  Ywi 

THE  TARTARLIThINE  CO. 

ELECTRIC  TOh  LIGHT 

Over  5U. 0011  nowin  uut.wbUo  loelodcw  ^  — _ 

the  IJaB*  Army  and  Navy.  Nu  wires  to  art 
out  of  Ofdar#  no  chem.  ^ 
teals  to  spill,  no  dan¬ 
ger  even  smnna  e  s  fin- 
slvea  r**r  (Isahchrrtin-  * 
tlnouus  Uirht.  A  child 
can  Operate  It.  practical,  useful,  smnnoural.  ITtcs 
OOCopMtD.  by  mall.  Ba.ao.  ir  Pirtlrulare  Kraa. 
JAMES  5.  BARRON  *  CO..  Central  Electrical  Supplla*. 
24*30  Hudkon  Street.  NEW  YORK. 

^■pyRIOER  A8EITS  WMTED 

\  A  fH  sample  liO)  K*. eyrie 

•Aral  14*  )*»  MmhH,  betl  autev  *1  I  t.  »**> 
m  IW  el  £O0  g'  ,  ,,  !  w 

I  M  Rl  I  EARN  A  BICYCLE  • 


•An*  sure  I  know  vv’ll  d«»  y«*ur  4uti,  tnr  hoy. and 
tight  like  the  devil  an*  the  fr%t  of  them  ;  hut  *ura 
an  I'll  nevrf  «e*  ye  again— I  know  that  for  m v 
own  an*  ytair  mother's  softov."  Then  as  the 
train  was  moving  oft  the  okl  man  route*!  himself 
up  for  a  last  encouraging  word,  and  waving  his 
hat  above  his  head  he  tr»ed.  "Good-by  an*  God 
bless  you -an*  three  cheers  for  the  lftoer  s  " 


Current  Events. 


I  thrmjry  it. 

-itrtrul  H«ll»r  attacV*  Vaat  K  ran  If.  hut  • 
comprllrd  to  retire;  the  Boer,  near  CuleahetK  •»- 
■uric  the  vffenatve. 

—The  Ptintrlt'm  taV-«  poaae*»loo  of  tie  Baian 
and  Catalan  Klanda.  oj  the  Philippine  group. 

— Governor  Ro«aa«alt  positively  »tate*  that  he 
wilt  not  connent  to  hro>me  a  candidate  for  the 
Vk«>l're«identtal  notmnaiion 

—  IJnroln  Dmy  dinner*  arelteVI  n  i»i»t  the 
targe  ettie*.  and  addre«w«  made  l*y  prominent 
public  men. 

\ti  ahll-truit  confer— Be— .convened  •>»  M  I. 
I^xkwood  and  olherv  ujea*  ila  w»->n»  at 
Chicago. 


ASTHMA 

P  If  tou  suffer  from  any  form  of 
hKtt.  A«tnms  wo  Want  to  rand  you  fa* 
!«>  tnsil.  |  in*  pi  Id.  s  Bottln  of  thr  fnmnui  Kota 
riant  Cora  Pound*  It  tfl  Kiturt'l  Bore  Mo- 
tanlcCtara  h»f  the  dlsrara.snd  wo  guarantee  that 
it  will  furavrr  stop  all  your  suftorltig.  Wu  are 
wudlng  ontAOXW)  lV»til«*  free  by  tnsiUoBufthrrrs, 
to  prove  the  wonderful  poww  of  tills  New  Db* 
ro« »ry ,  and  we  win  t»e  ples-ed  to  sand  on#  to  yi*L 
e^nd  »<Kir  fisrne  slid  aihlross  on  postal  Card. 

Addrnra.  The  NOLA  IMPORT!  CO. 
No.  HOI  Urv*4wsy.  Mow  York. 


W  MEAD  O  YCLE  CO.,  Cfc/c-po. 

Improved  Breathihg  Tube 

Unentailed  for  prevenUoi.  and  cor,  of  throat  and  lung 
direaae..  alao  _ A  for««r.n*th 

.  it  ... 

•it  . 

the  beet  work  ^  ever  puh- 

luhed  on  the  great  valne  of  lung  BTruna-Oc*.  bj  Dr. 
Patchen  Send  J-ceot  itimp  for  teaomoniala  to 
O.  HYGIENIC  SUPPLY  CO.,  BOSTON.  MASS. 

COE’S  ECZEMA  CURE  S^.Yi.TcLcUli’o 

Bender*  of  Th*  Limn 


I  Check  Cough 

-m  BROWN'S 

BRONCHIAL  TROCHES. 

Large  lH^oani. 

TVrr  art  ioat  a*  g»od  b<»  hit  *•  have  heea  told  in 
W«»i«Tle*h(Pt..hib,!ioa  Park  I.  New  York  City.  A  !e« 
loti  at.  being  "tte'ed  at  a  large  d  t.'amt,  to  pu*k  to  Con- 
pietu.n  e<t ended  iatpravement*.  eU.  See  Ne»  York 
City  lnve*t 


«-vw«  A  n  it  *a  v  e  r 
JULOUCy  Print  youroan 
_  v  canlii,  circular. 

1*1(1  KP1*book<  new*- 
ilUlllCr  paper,  with  our 
or  fit*  printing  pretw.  Typexet- 
■ting  may.  printed  rule*  sent.  For 
man  or  ta»y.  S»>nd  for  catalogue. 
pr~aa,  type,  paper,  to  factor}-. 
THE  PRESS  CO..  Meriden.  Conn. 


WANTED. 

Active  and  energetic  men  to  rrpreMot  u*  in  Laatem. 
Wewera  and  Southern  Sute*  Weekly  aalary  or  eoranii- 
liana  paid  Make  application  by  letter,  giving  reference, 
age.  and  previoui  occupation . 

DODD.  MEAD  A  CO.,  •  New  York  Chicago. 


Pick  on  Memory 


’  lusg  reading  in  Irtni 


New  edition  on  Memory  sod  its  doctors,  Loiftctte.  etc. 
Price.  s$  c»nts.  Sent  by  mail. 

Address  B.  PICK,  «sy  Bast  soth  Street,  New  York* 

STAMPED  STEEL  CEILINCS 

Mo-t  Durable  aad  Dec-oral  l»  e.  SnIUble  for  all 
building*.  Nome  ton*  deilgnn.  Smd  f.r  Culafevw. 

H.  S.  HORTHHOP.  B2  Ch*rry  Str*ot  Now  York, 
writing  to  advertiser*. 


///  >./7 r,  /'Vhrisat 

I-onl  HoIh*iK»'i 

;  lieneral  Kr< 


AGENTS  AND  SALESMEN  WANTED 


•IH  (o  MO  H  l»hl,V. 

r1  JIM  >.4  WOMEN -At  «r  Twwll.1. 

O-r  tlfuU  ...ir  a«rr  ••7.000  l..|  ..,.nih  - 

A|l»  rl  I) •  II .  «>f  M  J  .  t£l>  Ini  nx  olli  J. ill ii  II  Mini. 
|  Hal.  K  II  r»tolu(t»r,  #•*>!  Mr  Mum*.  <•!  T*»as, 
•  I .'Vi  Dot  1  lx>«iia  II- .  M-Daldrl.  l.'lm  -l.ilo 
£**•> litn*  I  1*1  a  h-nii-vl*.  ►•  <■>  mhtla  tra<falng. 
lira  Mil.  I. n  r  I7:j  l-.nli.  b*(iark*e|<ln« , 

LtT  US  START  YOU  BE  A  MOREY  MAKER. 

«'•  ar«  sprmliBf  . . .  adv.  Ilia  I  ablni'l,  « r-al- 

It  *  ••  eiw ■rmnia  tl'mand  i.itht  in  mur  lit  alll)  )n« 
ram  aiuall  »t««k  anl  »iM>li  II  ami  appoint  aoMi, 
I  l  allur-  lmpcs.lt  la.  Kw»  rtixrrllf  man  <11  aiiHiaB 
mak~  to  •m.no  ilsll.  1*1* it* a  (noil  trirllor*. 

Writ#  r-t  Mil  I-M.I— lllon.  Ufa  V*  Ian .  Term  a. 

I  ele..  stating  age,  Ivon  or  count!  wantedi. 

CO..  I1H  World  Hldg..  ria.luaail.  Ohio. 


"tat  c<m>M  to  net-  fair!  Wa  hare  mi  »>kiui 
f-aula*  Hath  Cakioela  fo»  »ear«.  aro  tbs  Ian  >1 
mTra  in  lb»  world  Annual  uln  >»•.«*••  isl.m.ts 
Val«'ll>'.n«  MVre  re»|*.as.t<e  rafllal  llisi.«s«i  <• 
oi  m  i*mii  »:  ih  woinritri  LtV  u>*. 
R»nl  In  an*  aAlrm  ufo  res.pt  ««#  l'«,  remftele 
with  healar,  tlnxll-na.  formulas  f..f  met  Hat'd 

l-.lba  aij  allmeqia  face  Kleamel  *1  meilia  Me. 

mil  bt  Rank  Kraft.  V  O.  or  »  arses  M  m**  Or4-r. 
or  rertlA'd  fh-efc  ORni.R  TODAY.  You  won't 
be  ihsarpumtad.  Hooey  rrlaa4r4  aOer  JO 
doya  aae.  II  Cabloal  M  net  )wl  aa  represent'd 

ir»MiT»  m  mtm  tw  o.»  [Dtr 


HI  m  her  ley 


—  '  *tx»nK  exjiedltinn  ngain*t  the  I  iliinr 
lor  I teue rail  llnlaa  mill  Hell,  leave*  Mam 

—  ka'.itli  a  lion*  of  the  new  Ha.noan  Tre 
NClmugcd  nlmultaneoualy  in  Wa.hlngton.  I 
i ml  Merlin. 

— lengthv  di«u**|on  of  the  Philip, .In, 
Ion  taken  place  in  the  ''•'lliite,  ami  the  me« 
ho  t  ahinet  I*  third.  devoted  t<>  the  m.tr 
lint  will  be  given  tlu>  new  com  ml-* ion. 
•—Roland  It.  MdIImu*,  In  the  fanum*  i 
rlul,  t.  aentenrril  to  death  by  Reorder  • 


Su/n'i/ay,  Ft  hi  nary  t~. 

—'tenoral  CronleV  nrniv  la  reported  to  he  in 
full  retreat,  with  tionerul  Kelly-kennv  .belling 
hit  renr-guard  :  the  Itoera  win  a  .mail  victory 
ncur  Ken-burg,  in  Cape  Colony. 

— ftelternl  Hlr  Charles  Warren  I*  elected  to 
I'urlinnient  Tor  the  Newark  liivituon  m  Notting¬ 
hamshire. 

—  'I'lie  re|iort  of  Mr.  Ilephurn  on  hi*  Mrarafua 
Canal  bill  i*  made  public. 

Senator  Clnrk.  of  Montano,  appear.  a.  a 

witnc*.  belore  the  committee  >n  privilege*  Mnd 
election*,  und  denies  nil  the  charge*  ot  bribery 
which  huve  been  made  uguin*’  hint. 

—The  South  Carolina  legi.lature  rotes  dawn  a 
resolution  of  sympathy  with  the  litter*. 


IN  the  face  of  advanced  price*  on  all  line* 
*  of  furniture  »«  will  for  a  limited  time 
renrw  this  eieeptional  ofTet  of  whi.h  cut  i* 
an  e«u«t  photograph.  Outfit  include* 
Bra*.  Trimmed  Iron  BedMeotl,  Sanitary 
Cotton  felt  mattres*,  maple  frame,  steel  sup- 
potted  wite  wove  spring*. 

This  is  a  rare  lutgain.  impo*.»il>le  to 
dopluatc  through  the  regular  channels  of 
trade.  NVe  *a\e  you  the  dealer*’  profit*. 

MARQUETTE  BED  CO., 

Marquette  Bldg.,  Dept.  A,  CHICAGO. 


—  Ine  Knar  retreat  continue*  to  ne  harn*-rd 
by  Kelly-Kenny;  t,enerid  Bullc-r  been*  hi* 
fourth  advance  toward  Uidv.inith  ;  u  Kriti.h 
•learner,  suapectcd  of  currying  contraband,  i* 
“*l*e<l  by  a  Mrlllah  gunboat  in  llelagoa  Kay. 

—A  (oint  resolution  ndopted  hv  the  Menmcratic 
legidature  at  Louisville  adjourn*  the  i-nly  to 
meet  at  Frankfort  .in  Monday. 

—At  the  Central  Federated  Union  In  New  York, 
delegates  from  I’uerto  klco  speak  of  the  wrong, 
inflicted  upon  I’nerto  Ulean  workingmen. 

-A  heavy  idou .atom,  take*  place  in  the  Eas¬ 
tern  States. 


The  Leonard  Sofa  Bed 

A  lu*urr.u*  Seda,  oai.-h  length.  Instantly  convertible  hi...  a 
I -urge,  soft  lialr-mattresw  bed.  with  receptacle  for  bedding  or 
,ire»— .  to  *t  yl»«.  to  $75  tw-sv,ually  luxurious  and  -er. 

vto-ahle  Freight  prepaid,  catalogue*  free.  Returnable  If  not 
eotlrelv  wni*fartory.  There  la  but  t'oe  I^obbkI  Sofa  Bed. 
Patented,  manufactured  and  sold  only  by 

The  Leonard  Sofa  Bed  Co..  496  Erie  St..  Cleveland.  0. 


TO  CURE  A  COLD  IN  ONE  DAY 

if  Tablet*  AH  d< 

rdimjrhe  monay ,/„  fail,  cur,.  K  W. 

Jure  i  j  an  cac/i 


Reader*  of  Tb*  I.ithiit  Diokbt  arw  to 


1:100  lb*  pub!.o*:»'3  wb«n  writing  to  idwtl^n 


2(50 
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CHESS. 

(All  communication*  forth-*  ITepartirient  -  uld 
I*  uddressed  :  "Chess  Editor.  LlTI  K  »K\ 

Die  Kir.” 


Problem  455. 

By  H.  vox  i;oti  shall. 
Took  First  Honor*. 
Black— Seven  Piece*. 


■V 

IB  ■ 

m  u 
m  u 

s  ■ 

■?n« 

IB  B 

m  a 

B  B 

»  »■ 

m  b 

■  ■ 

B  * 

White-Ten  Piece*. 
White  mate*  in  two  move*. 

Problem  456. 

By  V.  BcMirrm. 
I'rom  Wirmtr  S.Aj.hi n/n*,*. 
Black— Nine  Piece*. 


B  B'»’B 
■  B 

B 

■ 

B 

a  «- 

M 

ill 

B  I 
SB  B 

B 

a 

B 

m 

B  « 

a  m 

3 

■ 

A 

B  I 

1 

* 

White-Eight  Piece*. 
White  mate*  in  three  move*. 

Solution  of  Problem*. 


No.  «vk 

Key- move.  Kt  B> 
No.  «si. 

Kt*  Pd.sch 


R-R 


K  —  K  j  or  1J  j  K  «  Kt 


—  ». 


K  K  j 

kT57 

Any  other 


K-K6 

**•••• 

K—U* 

Q— Q  *  «h 

K-HS(mi.«t) 

Q-i>  ,  eta 


0— «  ?. 


,  QZti^‘  m“" 

0-0  «.  -at. 


Q-K  B  «. 


Kt  — K  ..mate 


K  *  P 


center,  Ma**.;  H.  H.  Bailatd.  Pitt.ncld.  \lu-«,  the 
kev.  S  M.  Mortno.  D.  I*..  EIBngham.  lit:  W.  K 
Connie,  Ukrlaml.  Fla.:  A  Kr.  gbt.  Bastrop.  Tc*.; 
W.  It.  M  ’.Icr.  Cal  mar.  la. 

iioiiinlv)-  II.  p.  Van  Wagner.  Atlanta,  Go.:  I*“. 
C.  P.  Clapp.  Moherly.  J|.».  I*r..f  t.  D  Schmitt. 
University  of  Tennessee;  F  It.  ts-good.  North 
Cun  way.  N.  »«.:  M.  F.  Mullan.  Pomeroy,  la.:  \\. 
II.  Cobb.  Newton  Center.  11."  ;  l»r.  II.  W.  Fan- 
jn-n.  Harketl.  Ark  :  lli.  S  II  Wright.  Tate. '.a; 
!  W.  J.  laahner.  lUker  City.  ore  .  Dr.  II  .-sleejwr. 
-Merope.”  Cincinnati:  the  Kev.  J.  G.  I  .aw.  «».aia. 
Fla.;  K.  C.  Dahl.  1. ramie  Falls.  Mich.;  S  Cramer, 
Helprr.  •».;  Prof.  It.  llowr.  Malvern,  la. 

Comment*  <4«o»:  "Ingenious  ami  difficult  **— M. 
W.  II.;  'Admirably  chaste  and  rlejm  ”-l  W  It  ; 
-Vere  tine"— «  k  O.;  “Good  ”-F.  S.  F.;  'Beau, 
tif i*l  but  ra'.ker  ease”— S.  M  M.;  ”  Acr  lias  n..t 
I  marred  its  beauty  A  K.;  ”  llardlv  tifst 
C.  D.  s 

“One  of  your  finest  anJ  most  difficult'*— 
M.  W.  II.:  ”  Remarkable  lor  simpluity,  stmmr. 
trv,  and  keen  ctHealment  ol  kev  I.  W  It ; 
••Highly  ingrmios*"— C.  k.  O  ;  " superb “-F.  s 
F.;  “Oncot  ihe  mat  beautiful  and  masterlv  ...tn- 
positioa*  extant  “—II.  II.  H  :  "One  .if  the  hardest 
I  have  solved;  of  rare  beauty"—  S.  M.  M.;  “Very 
difficult,  beautiful,  and  tulxle.  a*  perfect  a  y 
mover  as  I  have  ever  «een  — W.  k.  C.i  "Very 
subtle'*— A  K. 

J.  G.  L..  V  C-  and  the  Kev.  I*.  W.  Reeder.  De- 
■■auville.  X.  V..  g»t  *.*;  F.  Ptriiter.  Brunswick, 
i*a.,  •«>  ;  W.  J.  L.,  1,1 

Kind  Word*. 

,\  coirespomlem  (a  literary  mini  write*  t  "I 
wish  to  congratulate  you  u|»n  the  Cfcewa- Depart* 
ment  of  Ihe  Dn.»%T.  I  have  never  seen  so  much 
Interesting  matter  concentrate.]  in  such  small 

|  Mmce.  ” 

Chets  and  Insanity. 

Ste  nltr,  the  gruat  Master  of  Chess,  Is  In  an  m. 
sane  as*  luin.  Because  of  this  fact.  we  hear  from 
manv  sides  the  old  charier  that  insanity  Is  «lo«t-lt 
allied  to  Chens.  We  me  told  that  Paul  Morph* 
went  insane  on  account  of  his  1  hos-plavlng.  and 
|  now  come*  Steinitr,  for  •»  nani  rear*  live  un¬ 
beaten  Champion  .rf  the  World.  Rome  t one  aics 
j  if  we  renwtwbc*  correctly,  ttav  New  Orleans  7i»ri. 
/*».  produced  evidence  to  prove  that  Chess 
•  a*  not  in  an*  «en*e  the  cause  of  Paul  Morphy* 
insanity.  The  Br—klvn  Ijglf  save  that  “it  is 
more  than  likely  that  extreme  poverty  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  present  condition  of 
the  famous  eld  expert."  We  are  triad  to  *av  that 
the  physicians  report  favorably  on  the  master's 
case,  and  promise  a  speedy  and  complete  recov¬ 
ery.  The  Cleveland  /*M./*vh  nay*:  "It  hns 
been  asserted  that  gre at  Chees-ptavcns  llk<-  gieal 
wits,  are  oft  to  madness  close  allied  N«>  doubt 
the  tremendous  strain  upon  the  mind  involved  in 
playing  the  game  in  Its  highest  degree  ol  excel- 
Irncc.  such  as  re<|uired  in  the  world*  tourna¬ 
ment*.  would  wreck  any  but  brain*  abnormally 
deerloped  along  these  lines  Certainly  no  gain- 
known  to  man  put*  such  a  tremendous  strain  upon 
live  mind.  And  vet  the  recocded  case*  of  n<  dual 
insanity  among  Chess-players  have  'wen  lew." 

"A  Morphy  Mono.” 

1  ,'mmenh  by  Hen  Reuketm  in  The  Timet, 
rklljJelfku. 

How  Paul  Morphv  gave  n  kook  to  the  wel 
known  Moncure  D.  Conway  : 


A  Game  from  the  Vienna  Tournament. 

I- -  i-v  Bi  ns  >  iiwARiz. 

>ic:!inn  Deien-c.' 


ca  11 

bt.i  • 

B-k  , 


H  A.  it  4.  W  hite. 

y  k  4  »  o  i;  4  ik  y  \  p  b-  r 

Kt— K  B  ,  P-K  .  16  Kt-K  j  (c(  II  >  K  : 

I*  U  «  1*  »  P  I17  B*  B  k  «  I!  P 

Kt  »  P  K:  K  H  j  iSu-K  .  O  R-K  B 

B-O  1  ui  Ki-B  j  19  K  —  H  »<|  ll-Oi 

li  »i  *  1*  V«  ...  O.l'.h  K  — K  *< 

P  ■  P  k:«P  i\  K-O  wi  k  »  P 

Ki  *  Ki  P  >  Kt  i j  k  ■  K  O  ■  k 

I- Oill  K-O  Kt  so  ji  H— K  1  Ki  K*,u 

II-  <•  H -j  B  O  .  i»  I!  *  Ki  B  *  B 

O  Hi  <  a«l«  O — HO,’ 

Ki  1*  j  P  K  M  «  to  K  K  -1  B-li  j  , 

Kt-B_«  1  B  j  .7  K-y  > 


P-K  K 


K  » 


males  ir.  ti 


.  Kt  ».  iralr 

K-  Kt  8 

Q-V  1  Ch  Kt-Q  dhl.  «h.  mate 
J-  - 


:-k  5  (= 


«) 


Both  problem*  solved  by  M.  W.  II.,  University 
ol  Virginia ;  the  Rev.  I.  W.  Hieber.  Bethlehem. 
Pa.;  C.  R.  Oldham.  Moundsville.  W.  Va.;  F.  S. 
Ferguson,  Birmingham,  Ala.:  M.  Marble.  W'nr- 


V-KFMT. 

ll'hi/e. 

.  P-K  4 
»  p-K  hi 
JKK.-B, 

4  K—  B  4 

*  F— V  « 

•■Q  *  I* 

7  Castles 

Bad  ;  *fco  .Id  pJv  O-B  t. 

8  tf  B’  1  P 

Now  for  a  "  bii  of  Morphy." 

o  B  ■  P  «h  K  *  B 

10  i)  m  B  ch  K-Kt  r 

The  best  .«  Kl  m.  but  ihe  *ame  «wld  be  ovij. 

ki 


■  osw  »v. 

A  .‘or  4. 
P-K  , 

P.  P 
P-K  K14 
P-K.  S 
P.  Ki 
B-K  , 
Kt— K  1 

B»  B 


V,./r  /».•««  /»  /J/uthjUJ  U'nd.'u  .Vrtp  , 

1  a  1  A  critical  point  in  ibis  vnriation  !f  P— K  •. 

K  «  ch.  an.l  K-— «.»  II  1  is  unswerrd  b;.  B—  Kt 
Perhaps  ihr  U«i  :*«.*—  >J  y 

«‘>i  Verv  awkwaid,  but  HU,k  has  guined  t:> 
1  ..Mac.  ..nJ  tins ateued  Kt  *  ll.  followed  by  ll— B  . 
;  or  V-Kt  > 

•  >  The  poctli  n  i-  full  of  interest  Wl.  te 
"i-glit.  in.-ul.  tiv  K— K  Kt  so,  thrmtening  1 
I  w  n  by  B— K  Ki  Iilu.k  could  no1  reply  «_*  »  P 
•  e  aa>c  i  K-k  s'.  Anyhow,  thr  test  m.  . 
'■*•!*  at  ..n.  ■  to  a  most  hopeless  game,  and  Bla« 
makes  the  1**1  ol  a  line  attack. 

The  Tarrasch  Trap. 

'Ihe  Tarras.  li  Trap  has  a  rather  cnmii  hlston, 
la  i lie  Frunkt-irt  I'ournnment,  1II7,  1  *r .  Jarra** 
su«« ceded  -.ti  n-liu  ng  the  late  Dr.  Zukertort,  pe'- 
taaps  ihe  greatest  innstet  ol  Chena-opcning*  of  )>  * 
■  •we  or  an  oilier  time,  to  walk  into  this  ttap  At 
Man,  hesirr  i».,  Mr.  (tunsberg,  who,  curiousl. 
enough,  had  'im  a  competitor  at  Frankfort  ir. 

I  •  and  m  gilt,  therefore,  have  lieen  *il|-5-<  sod  r- 
kn  w-  all  tti—ut  this  trap,  fell  also  a  victim  to  tin 
w  l,  do*  tot  Mr.  iiunslierg  ir  signed  the  game  .  1 
the  14th  move  But  perhaps  the  funniest  of  a 
is  that  alum  t  *  game  was  published  and  mu. 

ommrnted  up-  11  n  the  Manchester  p*tw«r.  on  ll  - 
l.'ll-  ng  day.  yet  two  days  later  one  ..f  the  coin 
|iet«tor*  .u  the  Minor  Tournament  .aught  h  » 
•:  i-mrnt  in  ’he  very  same  pitfall.  If  we  remcm- 
ler  fghtU  ■  tin-  order  of  the  moves  I*  as  follows  ; 
U' nte.  Mo.  h. 

\  P-K  .  P-K  4 

/  K-  Kill  Ki-Olt] 

H-Kis  P-O  k 

4  B  K  4  Kt-Hl  , 

• «  .stUs  Kt  ■  F 

if.**  Bi 

,  P  O  I' t!  M-K  * 

•o  K  k  «|  Castlrs 

■  t  Kt— IJ  i  V— i.'r» 

U  Ki  *11] 

If  now  Ilia,  k  te|dy  I*  »  Kt.  White  wins  by  ij  B  s 
Kt.  and  if  w,  .  xj  \  Kl.  then  either  1  K  s  Kt.  o- 

II  x  P  win*  Bln,  k'«  mlsiakrs  consist  cniclli  in 


B-K  i.  wl-  ,h  should  lie  Kl— K 


it.  fn 


ihl»  he  should  play  •/...  B— Q  B  4.  Inst- .  !  of  B-k 

t  —llerel.  i  j  71m, -i. 

A  Curious  Book. 

We  have  r.  eU.  d  from  Will  H. Lyons.  Newport. 
K  \ 11  Is-  h  earing  the  title.  "Chess  for  Begin 
nets  and  the  Beginners  of  Chess."  The  title  i*  11 
little  misleading,  for  it  is  not  the  kir.d  of  n  boot 
•  hat  beginnet  -  m  Chess  need.  It  Is.  however,  very 
interesting.  v*|k-. .ally  the  presentation  of  "the 
liieraty  and  historical  feature*  of  *  Ji :  •*  nncirnt 
I  ia»t  une."  The  author.  Mr.  K.  B  H  Win  ton.  ■ 
•I'l  te  witty,  n-  1  w  rites  of  the  game  ir.  a  1  harming 
manner.  F -r  instance,  in  giving  the  rale  govern¬ 
ing  "Casil  ng,”  “In  Castling  the  pluyer  shall 
mole  the  King  ami  Rook  simultaneously.”  M-. 
Swinton’s  vomnient  is.  "  A  feat  of  legerdemain." 

Piilsbury's  Diploma. 

1 1  c  committee  of  the  Vienna  Chess-Club  wnic- 
ad  1  r  management  of  the  Internationa:  Tourna¬ 
ment  of  i1  .-.  held  in  honor  of  the  Jubtiee  of  ti  e 
Ktsi;»M»r  «*f  Austria,  sent  a  handsome  engrave-: 
and  t-.-lslv  <rr.umented  diploma  to  the  Amerfcun 
Champion.  l~-ar mg  the  following  inscription  : 

fVn  ij  ik.  1  < '/.A. —Diploma  for  Mr.  Hark-' 
N"  "'  Piii'M  av.  Emperor's  Jubilee  Inters 
’  -  «  !  •--  Tournament,  Vienna  s*oS.  rtecor 

pri/e.  Vienna.  July  »i,  189?.  For  the  Toi'rnatnr -• 
C01  "'u.  l.r  i-n*  n  Tkkbitscii. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

CRONJE'S  GALLANT  DEFENSE. 

TTRIBND  and  foo  united  last  week  in  admiration  ot  General 
Cronjc's  gallant  ten  days'  resistance  against  overwhelm¬ 
ing  numbers  before  hi*  surrender,  which  the  reports  hod  from  tho 
first  tleclnrcd  inevitable. 

Early  lu<»t  week,  according  to  these  reports,  Cronje  with  ».ooo 
men  had  been  surrounded  by  Field-Marshal  Roberts's  force  of 
45,<«a»  men,  anil  was  confined  to  an  area  not  more  than  a  mile 
square,  on  the  banks  and  in  the  bed  of  the  Moddcr  River,  near 
Kundoocsrund.  The  position  was  represented  as  one  with  almost 
no  nutural  advantages  for  defense,  and  exposed  to  u  deadly  fire 
from  British  guns  located  less  than  3,000  yard*  distant.  Surrcn- 
dor  or  annihilation  for  the  Boer*  was  represented  as  a  matter  of 
hours.  As  day  after  day  passed  with  the  Boers  still  holding  their 
position  and  even  refusing  permission  to  send  away  the  women 
who  were  with  them,  admiration  for  their  valor  found  free  ex¬ 
pression  even  in  England* mixed  with  censure  of  Cronje  for  the 
apparently  wanton  sacrifice  of  his  men.  and  succeeded  by  doubt 
as  to  the  truth  of  reports  that  described  his  position  as  hopeless. 
At  the  end’ of  last  week,  the  London  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Sun  cabled  ns  follows 

"  All  Europe  looks  on  in  mingled  horror  and  admiration  at  the 
magnificent,  but  heartrending  tragedy.  Already  a  mighty  voice 
of  protest  is  rising  up  from  one  end  of  the  Continent  to  the  other. 
French  and  Germans  and  Russians  unite  in  the  cry  ‘These 
men  deserve  to  lie  free ;  Great  Britain  shall  not  crush  such  a 
nation  of  heroes.’ 

"  England  herself  is  aghast  at  the  spectacle.  She  suddenly 
realizes  that  she  will  have  no  friend  left  on  the  earth,  least  of  all 
America,  if  she  permits  the  deliberate  slaughter  of  these  S.000 
helpless  patriots.  No  Boer  victory,  however  great,  could  so  dam¬ 
age  the  British  cause  in  the  eyes  of  mankind  as  the  completion 
of  this  wholesale  execution  with  lyddite. 

“Some  realization  of  this  fact  has  reached  Rolierts  and  Kitch¬ 
ener.  for  the  bombardment  at  last  accounts  had  slackened  and 
become  almost  desultory.  The  green  fumes  of  lyddite  no  longer 
stifle  the  survivors,  if  survivors  there  be.  in  that  awful  valley. 

“A  new  problem  confronts  England — a  problem  so  humiliating 


that  nowhere  can  In*  found  its  like.  What  shall  lie  done  with  an 
enemy  which  carries  out  to  the  bitterest  anil  literal  end  the  motto 
■Independence  or  Death  '?  Alexander  or  Cicsar,  with  cold- 
blooded  stoicism,  might  put  all  relentlessly  to  the  sword.  Eng¬ 
land.  the  boasted  champion  of  liberty,  can  not  do  this.  She  dares 
not.  She  is  defeated— hopelessly  and  completely  defeated-  -in 
her  scheme  of  conquest  in  Africa  so  long  ns  the  spirit  which 
prompted  Cronje  s  army  to  choose  almost  certain  death  at  Poar- 
deberg  continues  to  animate  the  Boer  nation. 

“Few  Englishmen  have  yet  real i led  this  truth,  but  it  will  soon 
come  home  to  them.  When  it  docs — when  this  most  stupendous 
dilemma  of  the  age  stares  them  in  the  face—  they  will  turn  alone, 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  for  suggestion  or  advice,  to 
America.  What  word  will  come  from  over  the  sea?  Much  de¬ 
pends  upon  that  message.” 

Say*  the  New  York  Tribune  : 

Surrounded  on  a  practically  open  plain,  with  no  cover  and  no 
chance  to  make  fortifications,  by  an  army  three  times  the  size  of 
his  own.  his  camp  the  center  of  u  circle  of  fire  from  guns  of  all 
types  little  more  than  u  mile  away,  his  position  has  aptly  been 
likened  to  that  in  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  Six  hundred  British 
trooper*  won  immortal  fame  by  riding  through  a  'valley  of  death.' 
But  this  man  and  his  comrades  have  been  for  a  week  encamped 
in  the  very  heart  of  such  a  valley.  Whatever  he  may  have  done 
before,  and  whatever  shall  l»c  his  ultimate  fate.  General  Cronje 
has  in  this  campaign  shown  himself  a  man,  a  warrior,  and  a 
hero.  Matched  against  one  of  the  greatest  soldiers  in  the  world, 
lie  hus  shown  himself  a  worthy  antagonist . 

"Since  1M1  Britons  und  Boer*  have  failed  to  appreciate  one 
another.  The  British  have  regarded  the  Boer*  as  half  savages, 
to  lie  swept  a*idc  by  u  %'ngle  regiment.  The  Boers,  who  re¬ 
garded  what  Gladstone  meant  for  magnanimity  as  sheer  cow¬ 
ardice  and  weakness,  have  despised  the  British  and  all  English- 
speaking  people.  This  war  has  o]>cncd  the  eves  of  Ixith.  It  has 
substituted  esteem  for  contempt.  And  therefore,  instead  of  its 
causing  long  race  hatred*,  it  will  probably  do  the  very  reverse. 
It  will  result  in  such  mutual  esteem  as  will  lead  to  good-fellow¬ 
ship  and  mutual  recognition  of  equal  rights  in  all  South  Africa." 

Mr.  Ford,  7 be  7'ribune' t  London  correspondent,  says 

“  By  a  strange  revulsion  of  feeling,  peculiarly  English.  Cronje 
has  suddenly  been  transformed  through  sheer  love  of  fiiir  play 
into  a  heroic  figure.  Every  London  journal  expresses  hearty 
admiration  for  the  indexible  courage  with  which  he  has  remained 
at  bay  when  these  powerful  batteries  were  massing  their  fire 
upon  a  defenseless  position  not  more  than  a  mile  square  Men 
have  forgotten  General  Rolierts’*  remarkable  strategy  and  have 
talked  of  nothing  but  Cronje'*  fight  to  the  death  in  that  fiery 
furnace  of  shrapnel,  lyddite,  and  common  shell.  It  was  not  war. 
hut  it  was  *0  magnificent  that  the  British  casualty  lists  when 
they  were  |>o*tcd  were  read  with  something  like  insensibility, 
altho  they  disclosed  a  loss  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
rank  and  file,  who  were  killed  on  Sunday.  General  Cronjc's 
defense,  hopeless  a*  it  seemed,  touched  the  English  imagination.” 

In  spite  of  General  Cronjc's  determined  resistance,  however, 
the  British  feel  that  Lord  Roberts  has  him  in  his  grasp,  and  that 
altho  the  Boer*  may  retard  the  march  to  Pretoria,  they  can  not 
stop  it :  and  this  feeling  is  giving  London  a  large  crumb  of  com¬ 
fort.  The  I-ondon  correspondent  of  the  Associated  Press  says: 

“Hand  in  hand  with  the  relief  of  Kimberley  and  the  daily  ex¬ 
pected  relief  of  Ladysmith  has  come  the  relief  of  London.  With 
the  fate  of  those  beleaguered  places  off  their  minds,  with  the 
national  honor  free  once  more  to  take  its  chances  on  a  fair  light¬ 
ing  field.  London  has  evolved  itself  from  the  depressing  gloom 
that  for  months  overhung  it.  There  is  now  talk  of  balls,  dinners. 
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and  entertaining;  there  arc  brighter  look*  in  the  faces  of  the 
crowds  that  throng  the  streets,  and  even  the  women  seem  to  have 
l>rought  out  gayer  gowns.  There  is  to  t»e  something  of  a  season 
after  all." 

And  the  man  who  is  lionised  us  the  hero  o I  it  all  is  Lonl 
Roberts.  The  same  correspondent  continues 

Little  Bobs  ‘  is  the  hero  of  the  hour  even  nt  this  stage  of  the 
war.  which  can  scarcely  lie  considered  much  more  than  initial 
from  the  British  point  of  view.  He  would  be  granted  every 
honor  in  the  people's  power  to  give  if  only  public  opinion  and 
gratitude  became  operative.  Almve  every  other  man  and  every 
other  circumstance  he  stands  out  from  those  grim  happenings  in 
South  Africa  clothed  in  the  halo  of  victory. 

"Loudly  Lord  Roberts  is  hailed  as  giving  the  living  lie  to  those 
who  said  that  the  pluck  and  bruins  that  made  Great  Britain  vic¬ 
torious  in  the  Crimea,  in  India,  and  in  Afghanistan  hail  passed 
away  from  her.  The  circumstances  of  his  hurried  departure, 
when  lie  subordinated  the  greatest  personal  sorrow  to  the  needs 
of  the  country,  his  feats  on  the  battle-fields  of  old.  his  tremen¬ 
dous  personal  magnetism,  and  his  surpassing  kindliness  and 
simplicity  are  all  brought  into  rapid  review  by  means  of  conver¬ 
sation  or  the  newspapers  before  the  average  Englishman,  until 
it  is  small  wonder  that  the  hero  of  Kandahar  has  reached  that 
pinnacle  where  his  country  would  deny  him  nothing. 

"General  Kitchener’s  automatic  way  of  doing  things  ami  his 
hardness  of  heart  have  been  so  much  paraded  before  the  public 
since  he  first  achieved  greatness  that  he  has  lost  much  •«?  h- 


popularity,  and.  while  he  jkisscsm-s  the  national  confidence  to  an 
almost  unequaled  extent,  it  in  patent  that  the  nation  ns  a  whole 
would  rather  that  the  opportunities  fell  to  *  Bobs  ’  than  to  his 
iron-willed  chief-of-staff" 

A  warning  note,  however,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  rejoicing,  is 
sounded  by  the  Cape  Town  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily 
Mail,  who  cables : 

"It  is  of  the  very  gravest  im|>ortancc  that  the  British  public 
should  not  be  carried  away  by  the  recent  successes  into  a  belief 
that  the  war  is  practically  over.  Nothing  could  Ik*  more  fatal  to 
a  satisfactory  prosecution  of  the  war.  and  above  all  to  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  settlement  of  the  whole  country  after  the  war.  than  any  re¬ 
laxation  of  military  activity,  any  stoppage  of  reinforcements,  any 
temporising  or  bargaining  with  the  Free  State  or  the  Transvaal 
through  mistaken  ideas  of  magnanimity  toward  an  nssumcdly 
licaten  foe. 

"The  highest  authorities  and  the  soundest  opinion  here  say 
that  the  war  has  really  only  just  begun  in  earnest.  Indeed,  they 
sav  that  the  real  struggle  will  only  liegin  when  the  present  mili¬ 
tary  operations  end. 

"I  have  the  liest  reasons  for  asserting  that  an  attempt  is  likely 
to  be  made  by  Boer  supporters  in  the  Colony  to  force  casv  terms 
for  the  Free  Staters,  now  or  soon,  by  holding  out  a  threat  of  a 
llutch  rising  in  the  Colony. 

"Any idea  of  leaving  the  Free  State  its  independence  would  be 
fatal  to  British  interests.  The  British  people  must  not  deceive 
themselves  into  thinking  that  it  is  now  only  a  walk-over.  They 
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have  to  deal  with  a  foe  most  dangerously  subtle  and  powerful  in 
methods  and  ways  that  it  would  not  be  politic  to  discuss  publicly. 

"There  should  he  no  halting  in  sending  out  troops.  A  quarter 
of  a  million  of  British  troops  will  be  none  too  many.  The  more 
we  have,  and  the  sooner  they  are  here,  th.*  quicker  will  be  the 
end  of  the  war.  and  the  surer  will  be  the  settlement  that  is  to 
mean  justice  to  everyone,  Dutch  and  British  alike,  and  lasting 
I>c ace  and  certain  prosperity  to  South  Africa." 


ACCIDENTS  TO  WORKINGMEN. 

OMPARISOXS  between  military  and  industrial  warfare 
have  often  been  made,  and  the  recent  report  of  the  New 
York  State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  would  seem  to  show  that 
in  some  instances  the  industrial  battle  is  the  more  deadly  of  the 
two.  Only  380  American  soldiers  were  killed  in  the  war  with 
Spain,  and  less  than  400  have  met  death  in  the  Philippines.  Yet 
in  New  York  Slate  alone,  last  year,  nearly  i.nuo  workers  were 
killed  outright  through  industrial  accidents,  and  not  less  than 
40.000  sustained  injuries  of  some  kind.  These  injuries,  in  nearly 
all  cases,  iatlict  terrible  hardship  on  those  who  arc  least  able  to 
l*»ar  it.  The  report  says 

*'  Few  workmen  carry  accident  insurance  of  any  kind  .  only  in 
the  bust-paid  classes  of  lalmr  docs  there  exist  the  practise  of  pay¬ 
ing  contributions  into  a  death  or  disability  fund  of  some  trade- 
union.  fraternal  order,  or  assessment  society,  in  * -filer  to  secure 
financial  relief  in  time  of  affliction.  In  many  cases  the  injured 
muii  and  his  family  are  dependent  upon  public  charity  f«>r  their 
means  of  living  during  the  period  of  disability,  llencr.  from 
financial  considerations  alone,  the  State  is  interested  in  this 
question  of  industrial  accidents." 

In  Germany,  Austria,  Norway.  England.  Denmark.  Italy. 
France,  and  Switzerland,  there  exist  workmen's  compensation 
laws,  which  give  to  the  workingman  injured  at  his  work  a  stipu¬ 
lated  compensation  without  recourse  to  the  law-courts.  "That 
tlu-  American  Stales  will  sooner  or  later  follow  along  the  same 
path  of  social  legislation,"  says  the  report,  "is  scarcely  to  be 
doubted.”  and  a  system  is  recommended  similar  to  that  in  Eng¬ 
land.  by  which  compensation  for  accidents  is  paid  as  a  part  of 
the  regular  running  expenses  «.f  the  business.  "The  underlying 
principle  of  these  Workingmen's  compensation  ucts."  adds  the 
report,  "is  the  demonstrated  fact  that  most  accidents  are  an  inci¬ 
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dent  of  the  industry,  rather  than  the  fault  of  individuals.  Laws 
for  the  prevention  of  accidents  have  accomplished  so  little  prin¬ 
cipally  because  a  vast  numlx-r  of  accidents  i>  positively  inevit¬ 
able  under  the  pressure  of  competition." 

Commenting  on  this  report,  the  New  York  Mai/  ,tn,l  Etf>r?  11 
says;  "The  figures  of  the  report  vividly  reveal  the  inherent 
perils  of  our  complex  industrial  life.  They  show.  too.  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  increased  precautions  against  accidents  in  factories  and 
workshops— a  necessity  to  which  employers  as  a  class  arc  paying 
closer  attention  every  year.”  The  Rochester  Pott-  E  tfirets  voices 
opposition  to  the  liability  laws  advocated  by  the  rc|K>rt.  "It 
should  be  remembered. "  says  Tlu  Posf-E.tfiresr,  "that  the  em¬ 
ployer  does  not  require  his  workman  to  take  a  risk  that  would 
result  in  injury  or  death."  The  New  York  Outlook  speaks  of  the 
report  as  a  remarkable  one.  and  states  that  "the  facts  presented 
are  not  only  invaluable,  but  they  are  effectively  put." 


A  GAIN  FOR  GOOD  GOVERNMENT  IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 

NOTABLE  victory,  m  several  papers  think,  was  won  by 
the  Municipal  League  of  Philadelphia  in  the  city  election 
last  week,  when  four  magistrates  on  its  ticket— three  of  whom 
had  been  refused  renomination  by  the  politicians— were  elected. 
Twelve  other  judges  were  also  elected,  ten  of  them  Republican 
and  two  Democratic .  but  the  fact  that  an  independent  organiza¬ 
tion.  standing  for  purity  in  politics,  could  place  four  judges  ou 
the  bench  is  hailed  by  most  of  the  Philadelphia  papers  ns  an 
omen  of  a  decidedly  hopeful  son.  The  condition  of  Philadelphia 
politics  has  long  l*ccn  held  up  by  the  newspnjH-rs  as  mi  almost 
hopeless  case  of  |»>]itica!  iniquity  The  New  York  Evtrthtg  Tost 
declares  that  "no  one  remembers  an  honest  election"  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  and  says  that  "in  some  wards  the  number  of  illegal 
votes  has  probably  been  as  great  us  that  of  the  legal  ones"  a 
state  of  affairs  that  the  Municipal  Lcaguo  has  been  doing  much 
to  remedy.  The  same  paper  continues  • 

" Perhaps  in  no  city  in  thu  country  is  the  work  of  reform  so 
difficult  as  in  Philadelphia.  The  control  nf  the  Republican  Party 
has  been  so  absolute,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  State,  that  the 
Democratic  Party  has  almost  ceased  to  oppose  it  In  New  York 
the  contests  between  the  parties  are.  to  .1  considerable  extent,  at 


J.OHU  Rook  RTS :  "Cheer  up,  old  ebap.  I*ve  untied  this  one.” 

—  Ik*  Botjn  HtroU. 
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least,  genuine  struggles,  in  which  each  party  may  make  some 
appeal  to  Independent  voters.  But  in  Philadelphia  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  voters  have  had  to  form  thetr  own  organization  and  fight 
their  own  battles,  and  the  fact  that  they  have  succeeded  so  well 
will  encourage  the  friends  of  good  government  everywhere." 

Both  Democratic  and  Republican  papers  in  Philadelphia  seem 
to  believe  that  the  long-desired  improvement  of  the  politic*  of 
their  city  can  be  accomplished  by  the  Municipal  League.  The 
North  American  (Rep.)  says  that  "to outsiders,  who  are  n«>t  ac¬ 
quainted  with  political  conditions  in  this  city,  it  will  seem  a  small 
matter  that  three  independent  candidates  for  the  magistral  y 
should  be  reelected  when  all  ten  of  the  Republican  machine's 
candidates  anil  three  Democrats  were  also  successful.  But  to 
the  initiated  the  election  of  these  three  men  means  that  the  con¬ 
centrated  power  of  the  Quay  machine  has  been  defied  and  over¬ 
come.  The  Quay  machine  includes  the  Democratic  machine,  and 
both  together  have  been  beaten  at  the  point  where  they  massed 
their  strength."  The  Press  (Rep  )  *ay*:  "The  Municipal  League 
has  at  present  the  confidence  of  voter*  on  local  affairs.  If  it 
forms  an  efficient  local  organization  »t  can  carry  the  city  and 
force  the  Republican  machine  to  nominate  better  men  or  stand 
defeat."  7 he  Record  (Dem.)  says  that  the  election  "developed 
two  things  very  satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  lietter  government 
The  vote  cast  by  the  opponents  of  the  Republican  machine  ticket 
was  more  than  doubled  ;  and  the  dishonest  Ifcmocratic  organiza¬ 
tion.  which  has  been  maintained  as  a  Republican  side-show,  was 
practically  dissolved  in  the  public  contempt.  Out  of  this  situa¬ 
tion  it  ought  not  to  lie  hard  to  build  up  an  opposition  to  the 
Republican  machine  which  would  make  it*  future  mastery  doubt¬ 
ful.  The  elements  of  opposition  are  all  here.  The  situation  is 
ripe  for  combination.  Tho  motive  for  revolt  i*  overmastering. 
Nothing  is  lacking  but  leadership." 

7 he  Ledger  (Ind.)  says: 

"The  Municipal  League  has  taken  the  second  place  in  the 
politics  of  Philudclphiu  and  there  i*  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it 
cun.  if  it  will  sagaciously  and  energetically  organize,  not  only  in 
every  ward,  but  in  every  division  of  the  city,  make  itself  the 
party  of  the  majority.  The  Municipal  league,  under  wise,  provi¬ 
dent  leadership,  can  and  should  revolutionize  our  municipal 
politics  and  reestablish  municipal  government  of.  for.  and  by  the 
tuxpaying  community.  It  can  and  it  should  defeat  the  unscrupu¬ 
lous  spoilsmen  in  every  part  of  the  city's  government,  who  have 
usurped  the  will  and  power  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves 
by  naming  those  who  make  their  laws  and  those  who  execute 

them." 

City  and  State,  a  flood  Government  weekly,  gives  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  task  ahead  when  it  says : 

"While  tho  League  has  good  reason  t<>  be  proud  of  what  it  has 
done  in  securing  good  magistrates,  the  community  ha*  still  bet¬ 
ter  reason  to  lie  ashamed  of  itself  for  permitting  the  election  of 
mi  many  bad  ones.  Any  city  that  can  reelect  such  men  as  Cun¬ 
ningham  and  Harrison  has  cause  for  a  jiermancnt  blush.  And 
ns  we  of  Philadelphia  have  not  the  capacity  for  heightened  color 
from  any  such  cause,  we  deserve  to  be  morally  pilloried  by  the 
rest  of  the  country  until  we  know  that  we  can  do  better.  A  city 
which  has  a  stay-at-home  vote  of  tjt.ooo.  which  is  reported 
Against  us  in  this  election,  is,  according  to  Captain  Mahan's  doc¬ 
trine.  a  fit  subject  for  conquest  and  enslavement  by  some  more 
virtuous  foreign  power.  In  this  large,  indifferent,  and  politically 
shaking  immoral  element  the  League  finds  its  strongest  enemy. 

"  A  very  valuable  result  of  the  election  is  its  vivid  portrayal  of 
the  machine's  tactics  in  erasing  party  line*  to  save  its  Deck. 
Democrats  and  Republicans  in  such  a  contest  are  no  longer 
twain,  but  one  flesh.  Let  us  have  no  more  false  pretense  of 
parly  loyalty  from  these  gentry. 

"  The  League  has  fought  a  good  fight :  let  it  take  courage,  at 
once  close  up. its  ranks,  perfect  its  organization,  and  prepare  for 
the  next  contest.  And  let  the  citizen*  of  Philadelphia  a*k  them¬ 
selves  whether  they  do  not  owe  a  more  general  measure  of  sup- 
jKirt  to  the  gallant  little  band  of  men  who  have  been  for  years  so 
pluckily  fighting  their  battles  for  them." 


DOES  THE  CONSTITUTION  FOLLOW  THE 

FLAG? 

RE  AT  possibilities,  say  the  press,  arc  wrapped  up  in  the 
decision  of  Congress  on  the  Puerto  Rico  tariff  bill.  We 
go  to  press  before  the  vote  of  the  House  is  announced,  but 
the  feeling  f«*r  free  trade  with  Puerto  Rico  and  the  feeling 
against  free  trade  are  l*oth  so  strong  that  it  seems  probable 
that,  whatever  the  decision  of  the  House,  the  fight  will  be 
oniv  transferred  t«»  the  Senate :  and.  indeed,  some  believe  that, 
if  this  Congre**  declare*  f<>r  n  tariff,  the  free-traders  will 
raise  the  issue  again  in  the  next  Congress.  The  present  bill 
proposes  to  put  on  all  goals  entering  Puerto  Rico,  and  on  all 
gondftentcring  the  United  Stales  from  Puerto  Rico,  a  tariff  equal 
to  one  quarter  of  our  present  tariff,  and  to  use  the  sums  so  col- 
levied  :n  paying  the  expenses  of  the  island's  government.  Sim¬ 
ple  as  this  proposition  appears,  there  arc  many  Congressmen  and 
representatives  of  the  press,  both  Republican  and  Democratic, 
who  liclicve  that  such  a  law  would  bo  contrary  to  the  federal 
Constitution,  and  would  turn  our  “expansion"  into  " imperial¬ 
ism  "  by  marking  off  the  people  of  our  new  possessions  as  sub¬ 
jects,  to  be  nilcd  by  a  Congress  in  which  they  have  no  voice. 
The  paragraphs  in  the  report  of  the  House  ways  und  means 
committee  which  have  stirred  up  m»  much  feeling  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

"Thai  thr  term  'United  Mates'  in  thst  provision  of  the  Constitution 
which  dr.  lares  that  all  duties,  imposts,  and  radars  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  thr  United  Males  ntrwns  and  Is  confined  to  the  States  that  con¬ 
stitute  thr  1'rdrral  Union,  and  does  n«t  cover  also  the  territory  belonging 
to  the  United  States. 

"That  Congress  has  power  to  govern  Ppetto  Rico  and  the  >*hlllppin>< 
independent  of  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution." 

The  economic aspect  of  the  Puerto  Rican  tariff  was  considered 
in  these  column*  February  3.  That  question,  however,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  /-.vetting  Post  points  out.  "sinks  into  absolute  insignifi¬ 
cance  lwsidc  the  momentous  and  far-reaching  constitutional  Issm 
which  the  proposal  raises.  Has  Congress  the  | tower  to  impose 
rates  of  duty  for  the  West  Indian  island  different  from  those  pre¬ 
scribed  for  the  United  States?  The  Constitution  demands  uni¬ 
form  duties  and  excises  for  the  United  State*,  and  the  point 
to  be  determined  1*  whether  or  not  Puerto  Rico  is  now  purt  of  the 
United  State*  "  The  Boston  7 rameript  declares  this  to  be  "one 
of  the  g*c.iic*t  constitutional  questions  that  Indy  has  ever  con¬ 
sidered,"  and  *ays  that  it*  decision  "will  murk  an  c|x>ch  in  our 
hi-tory."  "  It  may  seem  a  small  matter,"  says  tho  Boston  Herald. 
“what  form  ••(  legislation  i*  adopted  in  trade  between  this  coun¬ 
try  and  our  newly  acquired  de|*endcncy  :  but  the  solution  of  this 
question  goes  down  to  the  bed-rock  of  our  government  princi¬ 
ples."  The  nub  of  the  controversy,  it  will  lie  seen,  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  Congress  has  a  free  hand  in  making  laws  for  our 
new  islands,  or  whether  the  islands  arc  under  the  Constitution. 
Docs  the  Constitution  expand  by  its  own  power  (r.«  f>rof>r:o 
vigore)  to  cover  all  territory  acquired  by  the  United  States,  or 
must  it  await  the  bidding  of  Congress?  Decisions  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  bearing  on  this  important  point  were  considered  in 
this  department  at  some  length  on  January  14,  April  22,  und  May 
13.  1*79:  but  a*  each  side  has  seemed  able  to  find  decisions  coun¬ 
tenancing  its  own  view,  it  is  pretty  generally  accepted  that  a  new 
decision,  liearing  directly  on  the  constitutionality  of  a  separate 
tariff  for  Puerto  Rico,  will  be  necessary.  In  the  mean  time,  while 
we  are  waiting  for  the  decisions  of  Congress  and  the  Supreme 
Court.  it  is  interesting  to  notice  what  the  press  thinks  of  the 
matter. 

One  party  to  the  controversy  fears  that  "coolie  labor,"  ignorant 
and  half-civilized  voters,  and  a  ruinous  flood  of  cheap  sugar 
tobacco,  hemp,  and  other  tropical  products  will  greatly  injure  our 
economic  and  political  condition  if  our  new  islands  arc  given 
constitutional  guaranties.  The  other  party  looks  upon  the  un¬ 
restrained  rule  of  President  and  Congress  over  millions  ot  tub- 
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jects  as  n  form  of  "  imperialism  "  that  is  abhorrent  to  American 
spirit  and  institutions. 

"Sound  reason."  says  the  Seattle  Post-Inlelligencer  (Rep.), 
"seems  with  the  conclusion  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  compact  between  the  original  States,  is  applicable  in 
its  terms  only  to  them  and  to  such  other  States  as  by  admission 
into  the  Union  have  become  parties  to  the  compact,  and  that  so 
far  as'  after-acquired  territory  is  concerned  the  power  of  passing 
needful  rules  and  regulations  for  its  government,  in  every  respect, 
is  left  to  bo  exercised  by  Congress  in  its  discretion."  So,  too. 
thinks  the  New  York  Journal  oj  Comment  (Fin  ).  which  argues 
that  "  if  a  State,  as  tho  word  is  used  in  the  Constitution,  is  only 
one  of  the  equal  members  of  the  Union,  it  would  seem  to  follow 
that  tho  United  States  are  only  the  sum  of  such  members;  and 
this  conclusion  is  enforced  by  tho  care  taken  by  the  authors  of 
the  Constitution  and  its  amendments  to  distinguish  clearly  and 
repeatedly  between  tho  United  States  and  territory  belonging  to 
them,  or  between  tho  United  States  and  places  subject  to  their 
jurisdiction."  The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  thinks  that  it  is 
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ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  United  States  can  not  acquire 
islands  and  pass  what  laws  it  pleases  for  them.  Says  The 
Tribune : 

"If  the  power  to  acquire,  own.  hold,  and  govern  property  not 
within  tho  Union  docs  not  belong  to  the  United  States,  as  some 
still  contend,  what  has  become  of  it?  Every  sovereign  State  has 
that  power.  Everyone  of  the  original  colonics  possessed  it  when 
they  achieved  their  independence  ami  became  sovereign  States. 
That  the  several  States  no  longer  possess  that  power  everybody 
knows.  If  it  was  not  transferred,  with  the  other  powers  of  sov¬ 
ereignty  in  respect  to  all  nations  and  peoples  outside  the  States 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  then  how  was  it  ‘lost  in 
the  shuffle'?  By  what  wonder-working  magic  did  the  several 
States  get  rid  of  that  attribute  of  sovereignty  without  conferring 
it  ti|Km  their  duly  constituted  agent  for  dealing  with  foreign  re¬ 
lations?" 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.)  brings  up  another  phase  of 
the  question  when  it  says  that  "it  is  very  certain  that  wc  do  not 
wish  to  place  Puerto  Rico  in  a  position  where  she  might  claim 
the  right  to  become  a  State,  nor  do  we  want  States  to  be  made 
out  of  our  other  island  possessions."  The  New  York  Prett 
(Rep.)  believes  that  the  men  who  framed  the  Constitution,  "and 
who  would  not  trust  their  own  farm  hands  with  the  suffrage,  in 
all  their  legislation  contemplated  only  American  citizens,  and 
substantial  American  citizens  at  that,  settled  on  American  soil." 


The  sentiments  of  these  Republican  papers  are  heartily  indorsed 
by  tho  New  Orleans  Picayune  (Dera.),  which  avers  that  the 
framersof  the  Constitution  "founded  a  white  man's  republic,  and 
intended  it  for  the  special  use  and  benefit  of  white  men  forever." 
It  continues;  “The  only  safety  for  the  republic  is  to  maintain  it 
as  a  white  man's  country.  To  seek  to  drag  the  white  population 
down  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  negroes  and  mongrels  will  result 
in  a  terrible  and  bloody  revolution  and  race  war,  and  such  a  re¬ 
sult  is  not  far  off.  if  the  Philippines  and  other  countries  filled 
with  barbarous  and  inferior  races  are  to  bo  admitted  as  integral 
parts  of  the  American  Union." 

The  opposition  to  the  measure,  however,  seems  to  bo  very 
strong.  The  Chicago  Time  u/ter  a  Id  (Rep.),  after  quoting  Presi¬ 
dent  McKinley's  declaration  in  his  message  that  "our  plain  duty 
is  to  abolish  all  customs  tariffs  1  >etween  tho  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  and  give  her  products  free  access  to  our  markets," 
says:  "What  was  our  plain  duty  last  December  is  our  plain  duty 
to-day.  Puerto  Rico  is  as  much  entitled  to  l>o  considered  a  part 
of  the  United  State*  as  Alaska."  The  New  York  Mail  and  r- 
press  (Rep.)  declare*  that  if  Congress  provides  its  contemplated 
"makeshift  scheme  of  revenue  laws,"  it  will  "shirk  its  obligation 
of  honor  and  of  justice  to  Puerto  Rico.” 

As  to  the  Supreme  Court's  opinion  of  tho  power  of  Congress 
over  our  new  possessions,  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.) 
*ays  that  "it  would  bo  remarkable  if  a  court  created  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  for  the  purpose  of  pronouncing  on  tho  constitutionality 
of  the  acts  of  a  CongTes*  created  in  the  same  way  should  declare 
that  that  body  is  not  subject  to  constitutional  limitations."  Tho 
Indianapolis  Sentinel  (Dem.)  says  that  "on  this  theory  Con¬ 
gress.  which  is  created  by  the  Constitution,  and  derives  it* 
powers  from  the  Constitution,  may  set  every  principle  of  the 
Constitution  at  defiance  in  these  islands.  This  is  revolution. 
It  is  a  crime  more  serious  than  anything  that  bus  yet  been  at¬ 
tempted  under  the  name  of  government.*  And  the  Chicago 
Record  ilnd.)  remarks  that  "it  is  doubtful  if  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  desire  to  clothe  their  representative*  with  power  over  di*t«nt 
people  which  it  is  unsafe  to  |*ermit  them  to  exercise  at  home." 
The  Springfield  Republican  (lnd.)  says  thut  "it  only  remain*  to 
be  asked  how  long  the  Constitution  is  likely  to  remain  binding 
upon  Congress  in  the  case  of  interstate  legislation  after  it  ha* 
s*>  lightly  been  tossed  aside  in  relation  to  all  other  territory  com¬ 
ing  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States."  The  Brooklyn 
Citizen  (Dem.)  says-  "Puerto  Rico  is  not  a  foreign  state.  It 
comprise*  territory  os  much  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  as  that  of  Arizona  in  the  Southwest  or  Alaska  in  tho 
Northwest ;  and  if  it  is  not  right  t<>  hamper  the  trade  of  those  ter¬ 
ritories  by  a  tariff,  it  is  not  right  to  hamper  that  of  Puerto  Rico." 

Some  of  the  opposition  paper*  think  that  tho  Republicans  have 
made  a  great  tactical  blunder.  “It  will  bo  observed."  says  tho 
Atlanta  Constitution  (Dem.).. "that  tho  Republican*  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  wade  in  very  deep  water,  nnd  it  will  continue  to  grow 
deeper  and  deeper  as  long  a*  they  insist  on  carrying  out  their 
intention  to  make  the  inhabitants  vassal  subjects  with  no  rights 
except  such  as  a  partisan  Congress  may  see  fit  to  recognize." 
The  Washington  Timet  (Ind  Dem.)  says  that  "the  Administra¬ 
tion  can  not  be  unmindful  of  the  risk  it  takes  in  thus  creating  a 
new*  grievance  for  the  whole  American  jieople  to  nurse,  and  re¬ 
sent  at  the  polls  in  November."  The  National  Watchman 
(Dem.).  of  Washington,  declares  that  "the  party  that  will  un¬ 
dertake  to  estahli>h  a  vassal  slate  in  Puerto  Rico  or  elsewhere 
depans  from  the  great  principles  that  distinguishes  our  Govern¬ 
ment  from  all  others,  and  they  only  do  so  as  the  first  step  in  a 
program  of  establishing  privileged  classes  at  home  and  destroy¬ 
ing  the  American  republic."  The  Providence  Journal  ilnd.) 
says:  "If  William  McKinley*  backs  down  from  what  he  himself 
called  'our  plain  duty.’  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  needless  nnd 
shameful  surrenders  of  principle  ever  made  by  an  American 
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President,  and  a  greater  blot  on  the  McKinley  escutcheon  than 
the  broken  promises  in  regard  to  civil-service  reform." 

Considerable  indiguation  is  manifested  at  the  treatment  the 
Puerto  Ricans  will  receive.  "According  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
majority  of  the  ..mmittec,"  says  the  Philadelphia  ledger  jlnd. 
Rep.).  "  Puerto  Rico  is  nothing  but  a  dependency,  a  satrapy,  or. 
rather,  a  patch  of  real  estate  which  has  come  intoour  |x»ssvss:on." 
"To  give  it  special  legislation  by  Louisiana  planters."  declare* 
the  Chicago  Timet-Hera/d  (Rep.),  "is  in  principle  to  jhii  it  at 
the  mercy  of  a  foreign  tyranny  and  to  deny  it  tl»i%e  blessings  of 
free  government  which  are  our  boast."  The  St  I-oui*  Re/ut/u 
(Dent.)  says  that  "the  new  policy  treats  the  islands  as  if  their 
inhabitants  were  baggage  designed  for  the  enrichment  and  mag¬ 
nification  of  the  Cecil  Rhodeses  of  the  United  Mates  "  "If  we 
are  not  ready  to  treat  the  people  of  our  annexes!  possessions  as 
Americans,  and  give  them  the  full  advantage  of  the  protection 
of  our  laws,"  says  the  Cleveland  Leader  (Rep.),  "we  should 
stop  uuncxing  and  go  out  of  the  expansion  business. “  The 
twenty  five-per-cent,  tariff  policy,  declares  the  Milwaukee  Senti¬ 
nel  (Rep),  is  "worthy  of  Spain.  Unless  the  United  States  treats 
the  Puerto  Ricans  ns  well  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
treated. "  it  continues,  "it  ought  not  to  hold  a  single  colony  or 
dependency."  The  Philadelphia  Sarth  American  (R«p)  says 

"So  narrow  a  view  of  our  obligation*  and  of  our  own  welfare 
will  necessarily  have  a  chilling  effect  u|->n  the  jieopic  of  the  is- 
land.  It  will  also  aid  tu  o-ding  the  grow  ing  desire  of  a  section 
of  the  Cubans  for  annexation.  Ultimately  all  the  West  Indies 
must  become  a  part  of  our  |*>litical.  as  they  now  are  of  our  geo¬ 
graphical,  system.  Whatever  operates  to  check  the  dcsiie  of 
their  people  for  the  change  is  inimical  to  our  larger  intercut' 
Congress  is  lie  having  in  n  small  and  niggardly  spirit  that  is  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  nation." 

Indeed,  some  pupers  profess  to  sec  serious  danger  ahead  if  we 
udopt  the  proponed  policy.  "The  acquisition  of  distant  and  alien 
dependencies,  conquered  by  force  of  arm*,  denied  the  commercial 
privilege* of  other  American  citizen*,  without  love  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  or  loyalty  to  the  American  Hag."  say*  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chroni>it  i Rep  i,  “would  be  the  most  eoloss.il  political 
blunder  of  modern  times."  and  the  Portland  Oregonian  (Rep.) 
declares  that  "if  we  are  going  to  hold  to  protective  tariff* against 
any  people  under  our  own  flag,  wc  must  make  up  our  minds  to 
deal  with  them  always  as  enemies,  and  to  hold  them  down  with 
the  bayonet."  If  we  do  not  establish  free  trade  with  our  West 
Indian  possessions,  says  the  Brooklyn  Pi  tig  If  (lad.),  "we  have 
annexed  u  rabbit  warren  of  insurrections  justified  ami  excuses  I 
by  the  same  unjust  exploitation  of  territory  for  the  liencfi:  of  the 
home  country  that  excused  and  justified  the  rebellion  against 
Spanish  extortion  in  Cuba."  The  Yale  Review  say* 

"After  specious  promises  of  liberation  this  new  monarch  does 
less  for  these  new  subjects  than  the  English  Parliament  bus  done 
for  the  negroes  of  Jamaica.  The  Jamaicans  enjoy  unrestricted 
trade  with  all  the  world  ;  upon  the  Puerto  Ricans  are  to  lie  levied 
crushing  duties  on  the  necessaries  of  life  imported  from  the 
United  States,  and  access  to  our  markets,  so  indispensable  t«> 
their  economic  development,  is  similarly  restricted.  Of  economic 
liberty  they  will  have  less  than  England's  most  despotically 
governed  crown  colonies.  To  find  a  parallel  to  this  policy  one 
must  go  back  to  the  ruthless  commercial  oppression  of  Ireland  in 
the  last  century.  What  shall  it  profit  the  Republicans  to  create 
an  Ireland  at  our  doors? 

"  Will  the  task  of  convincing  the  Filipinos  that  we  are  bringing 
them  liberty  be  made  easier  by  this  sacrifice  of  the  unresisting 
Puerto  Ricans?  What  will  he  its  effect  on  the  solution  of  the 
Cuban  question?  Will  not  the  Cubans  justly  suspect  our  inten¬ 
tions  toward  them  when  they  sec  the  outcome  of  our  professions 
to  Puerto  Rico?  Whatever  settlement  is  attempted  of  the  Cuban 
question  can  not  fail  to  Ixr  embarrassed  by  this  treatment  of  the 
neighbor  island.  Is  it  not  for  our  interest  to  allay  Cuban  suspi¬ 
cion  and  to  give  every  opportunity  for  the  rise  or*  a  desire  for 
annexation  to  the  United  .States?  " 


DRUNKENNESS  IN  MANILA. 

EGRET  is  expressed  by  several  papers  for  the  state  of 
artuirs  pictured  in  a  numl>er  of  reports  from  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  which  seem  to  agree  that  there  is  an  immense  amount  of 
drunkenness  among  the  Americans  there.  I*rcsidcnt  Schurnian. 
of  the  Philippine  Commission,  it  will  be  remembered,  said  pub¬ 
licly  soon  after  his  return  to  this  country  “I  regret  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  been  allowed  to  establish  saloons  in  the  Philippines 
for  the  Filipinos  are  a  temperate  people,  and  the  sight  of  an  in¬ 
toxicated  American  disgusts  them.  Nothing  bus  done  so  much 
damage  to  the  reputation  of  the  American  people  as  this.  ”  Capt. 
Frank  M.  Wells,  chaplain  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Tennessee 
volunteers,  who  describes  himself  as  "an  Administration  mar. 
clear  through."  said  in  an  address  in  Washington.  February  n 
that  before  the  American  troops  entered  Manila  there  were  only 
three  saloons  in  the  city,  and  that  in  each  only  "soft  drinks" 
w  ere  sold  ;  but  that  now  there  arc  four  hundred  saloons,  selling 
whisky.  And  the  drunkenness  seemed  to  be  as  bad  afloat  as 
ashore.  He  said  : 

"While  on  bourd  one  of  the  transports  to  Cebu.  I  found  that 
liquor-selling  was  the  same  us  on  the  other  transports.  I  tried 
to  have  it  stopped,  but  failed.  I  took  special  care  of  the  men 
in  my  regiment,  with  the  determination  that  if  I  could  not  save 
their  souls.  I  would  at  least  get  tlu-m  to  hell  sober.  I  never  saw 
so  much  liquor  on  a  Mississippi  steamboat,  and  1  have  traveled 
on  a  good  many,  as  1  saw  on  the  transport  Sheridan  the  last 
three  days  we  were  in  Cebu." 

Similar  testimony  wa*  given  a  few  weeks  ago  by  Lieut  E. 
Ilearne  of  the  Fifty-first  Iowa  volunteers,  who  hud  just  returned 
from  Manila.  In  an  address  m  New  York  City  bo  said : 

"The  Filipino*.  while  pagans  and  semi-civil ited,  arc  moral  and 
solwr.  They  first  learn  of  Christianity  from  the  profunc  sailor, 
and  when  they  see  immense  numbers  of  drunken,  profunc.  and 
immoral  soldiers  representing  this  country,  they  have  little  re- 
|k«i  for  the  religion  they  profess.  ‘If  that  is  your  religion,  *  they 
say.  ‘we  prefer  our  own.'  The  soldier,  when  associated  with 
others,  loses  his  identity.  Then  Ins  savage  and  lower  nature 
displays  itself.  This  i*  particularly  true  of  the  soldier  in  the 
Philippine*,  idle  under  a  tropical  sun.  He  loses  all  his  religion. 
It  is  our  duty  first  to  send  out  Christian  soldiers  if  wc  expect  to 
make  any  sort  of  impression  on  the  |>eople  there." 

Mr.  W.  B.  Miller,  who  has  chuige  of  the  army  and  navy  work 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  said  in  an  address  at 
the  same  meeting 

“So  great  was  the  effect  of  the  drunkenness  and  irreverence  of 
the  American  soldier  in  the  Philippines  that  one  man,  writing  to 
me  from  Manila,  said  that  two  missionaries  gave  up  their  work 
among  the  natives  and  went  to  work  on  the  army.  They  real¬ 
ized  the  uselessness  of  their  work  when  there  was  an  immoral 
and  drunken  army  representing  this  country  on  hand.  One 
drunken  soldier  can  do  more  evil  than  two  missionaries  can  undo 
The  sending  of  whisky  and  questionable  things  to  Manila  is  not 
a  badge  of  honor  for  this  country." 

The  latest  report  from  Manilaon  this  phase  of  expansion  comes 
from  Mr.  II.  Irving  Hancock.  Manila  correspondent  of  /.es/ie's 
Weekly,  who  says: 

"Of  all  the  problems  that  confront  us  in  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Philippines  the  gravest  and  wickedest  is  one  of  our  own  im¬ 
portation.  The  Manila  saloons,  taken  collectively,  arc  the  worst 
possible  kind  of  a  blot  on  Uncle  Sam’s  fair  name.  The  city's 
air  recks  with  the  odors  of  the  worst  of  English  liquors.  And  ail 
this  has  come  to  pass  since  the  13th  of  August,  1898!  .  .  .  To¬ 
day  there  is  no  thoroughfare  of  length  in  Manila  that  has  not  its 
long  line  of  saloons.  The  street-cars  carry  flaunting  advertise¬ 
ments  of  this  brand  of  whisky  and  that  kind  of  gin.  The  local 
papers  derive  their  main  revenue  from  the  displayed  advertise¬ 
ments  of  firms  and  companies  eager  for  their  share  of  Manila's 
drink-money.  The  city  presents  to  the  newcomer  a  saturnalia 
of  alcoholism . 

"I  do  not  mean  this  as  a  tirade  against  all  saloons.  It  is  only 
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a  much-needed  protest  against  the  worst  features  of  the  American 
saloon  that  have  crept  into  Manila  arm  in  arm  with  oar  l-*istcd 
progress.  There  js  nowhere  in  the  world  such  an  excessive 
amount  of  drinking,  per  capita,  a.-,  among  the  few  thousand 
Americans  at  present  living  in  Manila.  Nor  does  this  mean  that 
we  have  sent  the  worst  dregs  of  Americanism  there.  Far  from 
it;  some  of  the  liest  American  blond  is  represented  in  Manila 
There  are  men  of  brains  and  attainment  there,  who  would  nobly 
hold  up  our  name,  were  it  not  for  the  saloon  at  every  step.  Gam¬ 
blers  and  depraved  women  —  m  hnth  classes  the  very  dregs  of  this 
and  other  countries— have  followed,  and  w  ork  hand  in  hand  w  ith 
their  natural  ally.  These  people  are  fast  teaching  the  natives 
the  depths  of  Caucasian  wickedness,  and  the  natives  imagine  it 
is  Americanism . 

"Chuirman  Sehiirman  of  the  Philippine  Commission  voices  his 
regrot  that  the  American  saloon  was  ever  permitted  to  make  its 
iidvcnt  in  Manila.  Well  may  he  regret  it.  as  may  every  other 
American,  loo,  who  lias  I  wen  in  Manila  during  the  past  year.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  tonup|H»se  that  every  oilicer.  soldier,  and  sailor 
in  the  Philippines  isdrinking  to  excess,  but  some  of  them  do,  ami 
the  same  is  true  of  a  great  |>crcentagc  of  the  civilians.  The 
native  is  not  discriminating,  and  attributes  this  vice  to  all  Ameri¬ 
cans.  If  saloons  were  carefully  aud  hi -neatly  restricted  in  num¬ 
ber.  and  put  under  the  rigid  regulations  that  decency  requires, 
this  shame  of  Undo  Sam  would  quickly  vanish.  It  is  the  glaring 
opportunity  for  drunkenness  that  does  so  much  harm. 

"So  far  as  my  observation  went.  I  found  that  the  military  au¬ 
thorities  of  Manila  were  ti- »t  on  record  as  having  done  anything 
to  nhntc  this  crying  disgrace  Indeed,  one  American  officer, 
fairly  high  in  the  councils  at  the  palace,  is  the  putative  head  of 
the  concern  that  is  doing  the  most  to  encourage  and  supply  the 
thirst  of  Manila.  We  tried  to  civiliz-  the  Indian,  and  inciden¬ 
tally  wiped  him  off  the  earth  by  permitting  disreputable  white 
traders  to  supply  hint  with  ardent  liquors  Are  wc  to  rejie.it  tins 
disgrace  tenfold,  as  we  at  present  seem  fair  to  do.  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines?” 

A  Crime  Against  a  People.— "The  American  soldiers,  how¬ 
ever.  might  drink  themselves  into  death  or  idiocy,  and  it  would 
be  of  less  ultimate  consequence  than  the  simple  fact  of  the  intro- 
duct  ion  of  the  liquor  traffic  into  the  Philippine  Islands.  In  one 
roquet,  at  least,  the  civilisation  of  the  Filipinos  was  superior  to 
our  own.  ami  that  was  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  All 
travelers  have  testified  to  their  tcmpcrntcncss  and  their  very 
slight  use  of  intoxicants.  Our  lirst  step  has  lwcn  to  flood  their 
towns  and  cities  with  whisky  ami  thus  break  down  u  conspicuous 
native  virtue.  For  this  liquor  curse  must  remain  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  long  after  tho  bulk  of  the  American  army  ha*  been  with¬ 
drawn.  It  is  the  experience  in  all  tropical  countries  that  the 
whisky  habit,  once  it  Rccure*  a  foothold.  :«  difficult  to  extirpate 
Whisky  is  a  great  (lccimutor  of  tropical  population*. 

"The  seriousness  of  tho  crime  thus  committed  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  by  the  Government  itself,  since  in  its  view,  the  Filipinos 
must  be  regarded  ns  children.  What  would  the  world  think  of  a 
nation  that  deliberately  or  heedlessly  led  millions  of  children 
into  the  liquor  habit  for  the  sake  of  profit?  It  is  certainly  re¬ 
markable  that  the  Government,  while  regarding  the  Filipinos  as 
children  in  tlieir  political  capacity  to  govern  themselves,  should 
regard  them  as  thoroughly  mature  in  their  capacity  to  govern 
their  physical  appetite*.  The  Government  has  been  extremely 
solicitous  not  to  grant  the  Filipinos  self-rule  in  political  affairs, 
yet  it  ha*  left  them  the  prey  of  American  rumseller*  in  social 
affairs. 

"One  does  not  need  to  he  a  prohibitionist  in  the  United  State* 
to  believe  that  the  sudden  and  unrestrained  introduction  of  the 
liquor  traffic  into  a  country  where  it  had  never  before  existed  was 
a  crime  against  heaven  and  earth  The  traffic  could  hare  been 
forbidden  at  the  outset  by  one  man  ;  it  could  be  forbidden  to-day 
by  one  man,  because  the  whole  archipelago  is  under  martial  law.” 
—  The  Springfield  Republican. 

Abstinence  as  a  Business  Rule  in  the  Army.— "  Here  would 
scent  to  be  a  case  illustrating  the  desirability  of  inaugurating  in 
the  American  army  n  rule  such  as  is  now  enforced  by  railway 
managers  and  by  other  employers  upon  all  employees  «*n  whose 
mental  or  nervous  condition  may  depend  the  lives  of  many 
others,  the  correct  working  of  valuable  machinery,  and  the  safely 
of  costly  investment.  That  rule  requires  of  every  man.  occupy¬ 
ing  any  position  thus  important  in  its  relations  toothers,  absolute 


abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors.  No  railroad  will  now  em¬ 
ploy  an  engineer  a  conductor,  brukeman.  signal-man. or  switch- 
tender  who  is  known  to  use  intoxicant*.  The  manager*  do  not 
pretend  to  raise  a  'moral  issue  in  the  ease,  or  to  question  any¬ 
body's  ‘personal  liberty."  Bui.  simply  as  u  matter  of  business, 
they  refuse  to  employ  a  drinker,  no  mailer  how  moderate.  So 
it  is  with  the  managers  of  many  other  industrial  enterprises. 

"The  position  of  our  American  soldiers  in  the  Philippines. 
Puerto  Rico.  Cuba,  and  elsewhere  is  often  one  of  considerable 
delicacy.  In  all  those  region*  the  American  nation  is  "on  trial " 
in  the  minds  of  the  natives;  in  some  part*  the  American  soldier 
is  very  nearly  the  only  "sample  *  of  our  civilization  to  lie  any¬ 
where  seen  bv  them.  When  he  i*  seen  drunk  wc  arc  degraded 
in  their  estimation  ;  when  liis  drunkenness  leads  to  misconduct 
toward  native  women,  he  may  awaken  resentment*  which  years 
-if  effort  may  not  suffice  to  allay— which,  sufficiently  multiplied, 
may  rob  the  nation  of  the  fruits  of  soldierly  achievement  and 
painstaking  statesmanship  Why  should  not  our  Government 
protect  the  nation  against  such  possibilities  and  dangers  in  the 
same  way  that  the  railroads  protect  themselves?  Why  should 
any  portion  of  our  army  be  permuted,  through  the  indulgence  of 
drinking  habit*,  to  involve  the  nation  in  risks  so  easily  avoid¬ 
able? 

"Shall  it  Is-  said  that  the  total  abstinence  and  orderly  conduct 
that  Kitchener  enforced  m  hi*  brilliant  Sudanese  campaign*  are 
imno-siblc  of  attainment  among  American  troops?  Not  a  drop 
of  liquor  was  allowed  to  accompany  Kitchener's  cxjxdition.  for 
either  officer*  or  nu-u.  unk  **  it  mav  have  lx-cn  *<*nio  small  quan¬ 
tity  among  the  medical  store*  \\'hy  should  an v  American  sol¬ 
dier*  i no  matter  h«>w  fcw»  lx*  permitted  to  make  spectacle*  of 
themselves,  imperiling  the  dignity  of  our  Government  and  our 
peaceful  relation*  with  those-  among  whom  they  arc  stationed’ 
Why  allow  a  comparison  to  lx*  made  between  a  drunken  Ameri¬ 
can  "Christian  '  ami  a  temperate  Mohammedan’  The  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  soldier  boy*  abroad  are,  we  arc  proud  to  believe, 
temperate  and  well  behaved.  Why  allow  this  majority  to  be 
disgraced  by  a  few  awociatc*  ?  "*—  Ike  St.  Raul  Pioneer  Press. 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF. 

Csmmm.v,  the  oolv  »<nn  nr  g«**«l  Ind*a  i-  lie  Ip-Iwii  without  any  pine 
land  -/%.*. 

Till  Hrltiah  are  IntoiM-ated  with  joy ;  Ike-  have  taken  many  laager*. 
—  nr  l.rjff'. 

IlH  Camxi  f.ir  -hon.d  »e*  tf  Mr.  Frick  would  mu  romptoinlM-ai.il  *iirpt 
a  lihtary  Instead.—  / hr  t  o/.jfi-  /treat  d. 

<;».*•  mm  <iti« «!•■«  not  mean  to  br  outdone  by- "Botin."  He  report •  ac¬ 
tivity  ail  along  ihe  fine  Jkr  Me  dam  Itaaun/t. 

Ko  ereader  Andrew  Carnegie  ’kink*  poverty  is  a  Messing  A  pool  mall 
,%  never  «ucd  for  1  hr  /  tmn.  Herald. 

I»*  the  trust*  put*  -i  ««  their  »»tw»t<lr.r»t  Chicago  will  bold  another  con- 
fete  ore.  and  bow  will  they  like  I  Hal  7  he  <  *t,atv  A'r.vtd. 

Mrariv  io  -bow  hi*  (Hendstiip  lor  u*  John  Hull  will  agree  in  uae  an 
isthmian  -anal  if  we  wdt  tmlM  n.—  TAe  i >m,h.i  IXerld- Herald 

Mm*.  Caltkll  ClUMIM  C*1T.  Ihenew  pie. dent  of  I  he  Woman  Snfftage 
Association.  wdl  have  plenty  ol  work  to  da  in  c  .m  ertlng  the  doubting 
Thomaae*  —  The  Sr.  t+mts  i#/.-V-/V*ec. »  aZ 


AN II-TML  >T  'PM:-  ME-  1M.LV  PUCID  on  FIEE. 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


throughout,  be  enlarged  '•  asks  the  professor.  And  he  answer* 
substantially  as  follows : 


IS  THE  CLASSICAL  DRAMA  IMMORAL? 

N  many  Christian  circles  there  has  been,  and  still  i>.  a  strong 
antipathy  to  the  theater  and  all  its  belongings  .  but  an  ex¬ 
ception  has  generally  been  made  in  favor  of  the  il.tsss.al  drama 
and  opera,  on  the  ground  that  these  were  not  objectionable  from 
a  moral  point  of  view,  as  arc  the  great  majority  of  modern  plays 
But  even  this  exception  is  not  accepted  by  many  teachers  in  the 
church:  and  in  the  lutkeraner  (St  Louis),  the  official  organ 
of  the  Lutheran  synod  of  Missouri  and  other  States  said  to 
bo  the  largest  single  ecclesiastical  division  in  America.  Prof 
A.  Gracbner.  of  the  Concordia  Theological  Seminary,  in  the 
course  of  a  lengthy  discussion  on  the  modern  theater,  gives  a 
surprisingly  large,  tho  not  complete,  list  of  classical  dramas  and 
operas  which  cither  in  their  chief  purpose  or  in  the  process  of 
their  development  depict  actions  and  describe  scenes  that  he  con¬ 
siders  abhorrent  to  Christian  morals  The  list  in  as  follows 

Mozart's  " Figaro "  depicts  marital  infidelity,  his  "I>oo  Juan" 
describes  the  love  adventures  of  a  libertine;  his  “Cosi  fan 
Tutte  '  describes  the  infidelity  of  two  betrothed  .  and  the  "  Zaubcr- 
fldte"  is  a  glorification  of  free- masonry.  Beethoven  >  '*  Fidel io" 
treats  of  infidelity  in  love;  Weber's  " Prci*chlit* “  depicts  im¬ 
moralities  that  can  scarcely  be  described;  his”Oberon'  brings 
forward  marital  infidelity ;  and  his  “Euryanthe."  the  attempted 
seduction  of  a  bride  Plntow'a  ••  Martha  J  ilescrihc*  the  amorous 
ex|>oriencesof  a  woman  in  masquerade  and  of  her  femah- servant 
Marschncr's  "  Hans  lleiling"  treats  of  the  infidelity  of  u  Iwidc 
Rossini's  "Barber  of  Seville"  is  the  story  of  an  abduction;  Doni¬ 
zetti’*  "  Lucia  di  Lammermoor"  is  the  account  of  the  deception 
of  a  Ixitrotlied  woman  and  of  suicide  "Lucrctta  Borgia  de- 
.scribes  the  vengeance  «•(  an  unmarried  mother  and  a  woman  k til¬ 
ing  others  by  giving  them  poison;  "La  Payorita  '  depicts  marital 
infidelity  ;  and  "  Don  I'asquulc  "  has  practically  the  same  theme 
Bellini's  'La  Sonnambula "  treats  «>f  the  infidelity  of  a  young 
man  who  is  betrothed;  his  "Norma."  of  maritai  infidelity. 
Harold's  '*  Zampa  '*  depicts  the  vengeance  of  a  woman  who  has 
been  scducod.  Meyerbeer's  '*  Huguenots  '  deals  with  marital  in 
fidelity  ;  Ins  "  Robert  the  Devil  "  is  a  tale  of  the  low  ad\*cnturc» 
of  a  young  good-for-nothing ;  while  tin*  "Star  of  the  North  in 
an  account  of  infidelity  in  love.  Haldvy's  "Jewess  "  is  an  ac¬ 
count  of  tho  infidelity  of  a  betrothed  man  Aubor'*"Fra  Dia 
volo  '■  describes  the  love  adventures  of  u  robber  chief  with  a 
married  woman  ;  Ins  "Curio  B  rose  hi  ”  treats  of  the  favorite  theme 
of  marital  infidelity:  the  "Stunime  von  l’ortici"  depicts  the  ven¬ 
geance  and  suicide  of  a  woman  who  had  been  seduced,  (lull 
nod's  "  Foust-  is  the  story  of  u  deception  .  anil  Thomas's  "  Mig 
non  ''  the  story  of  the  adventures  of  a  coquette  and  a  Jealous  man 
Bizet's  'Carmen  “  consists  of  the  love  adventures  and  murder  of 
a  tricky  gypsy  woman,  Massenet  s  "M.mon  '  is  the  story  of  a 
mistress ;  his  '  Worth*-  r  "  describes  a  suicida  resulting  from  ille¬ 
gitimate  love.  Verdi's  "Otcllo"  tells  the  story  of  forbidden  love 
of  murder,  and  of  suicide;  his  “Don  Carlo*  tells  of  unlawful 
love  ou  the  part  of  those  who  are  wedded  :  his  ••  Aida  '  descrilies 
jealousy*  and  revenge;  Ins  'Masque  Ball  ”  treats  of  a  somewhat 
similar  theme;  Ins  ‘Rigolclto  '  is  tho  love  story  of  a  libertine 
and  a  murder  .  while  the  "  Elvira  '  describes  the  infidelity  of  a 
betrothed  man  and  his  suicide  Ponchkelh's  "  La  Gioconda  is 
the  storv  of  broken  marriage  vows,  ami  of  suicide  Puccini's 
"  Le  Villi  "  describes  the  infidelity  of  a  yung  man  win*  is  be¬ 
trothed  ;  while  "Manon  Lescaut  contains  the  adventure*  of  a 
low  woman.  I.ooncavallo's  "  Pagliacti  "  is  an  account  of  illegiti¬ 
mate  love  and  u  double  murder  resulting  from  vengeance  and 
jealousy.  Mascagni's  '* Cavalier ia  Kusticana "  is  the  story  of  an 
illegitimate  affection  of  those  who  arc  wedded.  Becker's  “  Praise 
of  Women  "  is  the  narration  of  the  vengeance  of  a  seduced  gypsy 
woman.  In  Lortzing's  “  Wildschiits  a  bridegroom  sells  his 
bride  to  a  married  profligate:  and  his  •*  t’ndine  "  fells  the  story 
of  illegitimate  love  in  married  life.  Goldmark's  of 

Sheba”  is  a  tale  of  infidelity  of  the  married;  and  his  "Merlin’ 
brings  forth  the  story  of  the  love  adventures  of  a  very  son  of 
Satan.  Meycr-Ilclmund.  in  his  "  Love's  Battle.**  tells  the  story  of 
infidelity,  jealousy,  and  suicide:  Forster,  in  his  '  Lorlc. ”  depicts 
broken  marriage  vows;  Gramann.  in  his  "Mclusinc."  treats  of 
the  same  theme,  and  in  his  "  Irrlicht '"  describes  illegitimate  love  ; 
Rubinstein,  in  his  "II  Dcmonio."  describes  the  hive  adventures 
of  the  devil  with  a  woman :  and  Richard  Wagner,  in  his  "  Flying 
Dutchman.”  treats  of  forbidden  love:  in  his  " Tannhauser.”  of 
infidelity  and  unchaste  things .  in  his  "  Parsifal  '  he  describes 
the  temptation  to  an  unchaste  career,  and  in  his  “Walkure " 
treats  of  marital  infidelity  ami  incest. 

Need  this  list  of  "classical  '  pieces,  objectionable  in  part  or 


This  could  easily  be  done.  But  wc  wish  hero  to  draw  attention 
to  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  masterpieces  of  the 
great  dramatists  are  also  of  this  character,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  just  those  productions  of  the  great  masters  that  are  the  most 
objectionable  morally  are  the  most  popular  on  the  stage  a:  pres, 
cnt.  This  is  true  of  Schiller's  “  Kabalc  und  Liebc  "  and  hi* 
"Robbers”;  of  Shakc>|K-are's  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor."  hi* 
"Romeo  and  Juliet."  and  others.  In  fact,  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  produce  only  plays  morally  pure  on  the  stage  have 
signally  failed.  Edwin  Booth  made  such  an  attempt,  and  only 
gave  it  up  when  his  means  were  exhausted.  There  are  unobjec¬ 
tionable  plays,  dramas,  and  operas  .  but  these  arc  the  rare  excep¬ 
tions.  In  general,  the  tendency  of  the  theater,  even  in  its  classi¬ 
cal  productions,  is  antagonistic  to  Christianity  and  inconsistent 
with  high  Christian  ethu.il  ideals.  It  is  wise  to  follow  the  advice 
given  by  Dumas,  himself  the  author  of  the  favorite  but  not  un¬ 
objectionable  "Camille."  to  a  friend,  in  those  words  "You  do 
not  take  your  daughter  to  hear  my  play.  You  are  right,  and 
permit  me  to  add  in  general,  never  take  your  daughter  to  the 
theater.  Not  only  the  play  but  the  place  itself  is  immoral 
run  tint  ion  for  Tux  LllikAKV  Pir.r.ST. 


FUTURE  OF  CRAND  OPERA  IN  NEW  YORK. 

N  spite  of  large  houses  it  i*  reported  that  there  has  been  a 
very  noticeable  falling-off— amounting  almost  to  apathy— m 
the  interest  which  the  audience*  at  the  grand  opera  in  New  York 
have  manifested  toward  the  music  and  the  acting  Various  ex¬ 
planations  arc  given  It  is  said  that  the  supply  of  gieat  tinge's 
is  exhausted  that  new  works,  better  mounting,  and  more  fre¬ 
quent  rehearsals  aro  required  if  opera  is  to  maintain  its  proud 
posit  Kin  in  the  American  metropolis  Tho  New  York  musical 
corropondcntof  the  Boston  7rantcrif>t  (January  31)  thus  writes 

"It  is  doubtful  if  ut  »nv  time  since  grand  opera  became  a  rcc- 
ognued  part  of  New  York  s  social  and  musical  life  so  little  inter¬ 
est  has  been  shown  by  the  spectator*  in  what  wns  going  on  in 
tront  of  them  It  ha*  alwavt  ln-«-n  characteristic  that  the  major¬ 
ity  of  patron*  of  tho  opera  have  paid  little  attention  to  tho  operas 
themselves  but  thu  vear  thev  pay  little  hood  to  their  tielovcd 
star*  The  writer  u  ho  has  attended  every  performance  fincc 
the  season  began,  can  recall  only  a  very  few  times  when  there 
h  it  lit-en  an  outbreak  <•(  real.  spontaneous  and  enthusiastic  ap¬ 
plause  Now  and  then  when  Alvarez  succeeded  in  hitting  a  top 
note  on  the  key  the  ''all*  mid  boxes  rustled  with  grateful  ap 
tiroval  The  final  trioof  Faust '  when  Calve  sings  it  still  rouse  » 
the  audience  to  loud  applause  and  .sembrich  occasionally  is  re 
warded  with  a  genuine  -••call  .  but  these  times  *0  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  singer  are  few  and  far  between,  and  for  the  most 
part  we  have  been  treated  continuously  to  the  rather  undignified 
spectacle  of  a  string  of  artists  walking  in  front  of  the  curtain  in 
n  spouse  to  a  call  which  would  have  made  their  humbler  brother 
in  a  continuous  performance  hesitate  to  do  fiis  second  act  for 
which  he  had  been  paid. 

"The  season  began  unpropitiously.  Mr  Grau.  after  his  wan¬ 
derings  up  and  down  the  country,  brought  back  with  him  a  dis¬ 
abled  company.  Van  Dyck  was  not  able  to  sing  for  several 
weeks;  Salcza  has  attempted  to  sing  but  twice  and  has  again 
retired  to  nurse  his  throat  .  Tcrninu  was  able  to  sing  only  on  last 
Saturday,  and  many  of  the  plans  that  had  been  made  were  of 
necessity  given  up.  But  all  of  this  illness  did  not  prevent  the 
management  from  doing  the  operas  undertaken  in  fairly  good 
style.  The  Ions  of  the  tenors  was  severely  felt  because  Alvarez 
has  fallen  decidedly  flat  and  $al*za  was  needed  all  the  more . 
and  Van  Dyck  was  wanted  for  German  opera,  since  Dippel.  the 
only  other  German  tenor  has  been  overworked  in  the  West  and 
needed  a  rest;  moreover,  he  has  to  sing  in  French  and  Italian 
now  as  well  as  in  German." 

The  present  method  of  mounting  most  of  the  operas,  lays  the 
writer,  is  obsolete,  and  with  few  exceptions  the  scenery  and  cos¬ 
tumes  are  shabby,  incorrect,  and  tawdry.  This  must  be  im¬ 
prove*!.  and  new  operas,  works  of  the  young  Italians  and  of  the 
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younger  Frenchmen  like  Bruneau,  lie  Lara.  Goldmark  and 
Block,  must  be  introduced  to  "vary  the  eternal  grind  of  Faust." 
Romeo.  Lohengrin,  Tannhauscr. '  and  Die  Walkiire.  ‘ 


••HARMONIC"  LITERATURE. 

k.  JOSEPH  II.  CHOATE.  JR..  !u>  a  new  and  startling 
proposition  to  propound,  which,  if  accepted,  would  two" 
lut ionite  our  present  literary  forms.  Whether  Mr.  Choate  wishes 
to  be  taken  seriously  or  not,  is  not  quite  determinable  .  he  cer¬ 
tainly  maintains  a  commendable  gravity  of  expression  during 
the  process  of  outlining  his  views  His  proposal  is  for  a  new  form 
of  visual  writing  lutsed  on  a  broadening  of  the  mental  and  \  isual 
fot^is,  similar  to  that  which  is  used  in  musical  compositions 
Thu  mind  is  not  to  be  concentrated  on  any  one  won!,  but  is 
simultaneously  to  grasp  and  blend  the  meaning  of  several  words 
as  they  lie  together,  one  above  the  other,  somewhat  us  the  notes 
on  a  score.  They  are  to  lie  photographed,  as  it  were,  in  a  sort  of 
flashlight  mechanism.  Mr.  Choate  thus  explains  .in  7 he  .Vine* 
teenth  Century,  February) 

"Everyone — except  a  few  inhuman  marvels  of  concentration 
— must  occasionally,  in  the  course  of  tns  ordinary  reading  find 
himself  staring  vaguely  at  the  page  that  he  lias  just  traveled, 
with  a  sudden  realization  that  not  a  word  of  it  has  penetrated 
deeper  than  the  back  of  his  eye.  In  this  state  of  mind  most  pe«»- 
pie  must  have  noticed  one  cur  mils  effect  At  times  osthv  reader 
sits  looking  blankly  at  tho  printed  lines,  something  written  there 
—  his  own  iiamo,  some  familiar  catchword,  a  suggestive  adjective, 
or  what  not— has  suddenly  flashed  homo  to  his  consciousness, 
rind  he  nas  then  lound  himself  quite  unable  to  »av  in  what  part 
of  the  page  it  lay.  His  wandering  attention  seems  to  have  left 
cyo  and  mind  tocused  broadly  on  the  page  instead  ol  accurately 
upon  n  point :  with  tho  result  that  everything  there  has  escaped 
him  save  tho  one  word  which  by  its  associations  had  power  to 
pierce  the  haze  of  vagueness  that  surrounded  his  mind 

"This  is,  ol  course,  a  very  amilmr  occurrence  indeed,  but  there 
is  another  of  a  closely  related  kind,  which,  tho  it  seems  thus  far 
to  have  cscajicd  description,  is,  1  believe,  bv  no  means  rare 
Occasionally  when  reading  matter  which  was  rather  ol  weight 
than  of  interest,  and  es|iccially  passages  where  the  author  s  de¬ 
scriptive  zeal  outran  discretion,  I  have  been  startled  to  find  my 
fading  attention  suddenly  recalled  by  tho  unexpected  flashing  on 
my  mind  of  a  vivid  imprcssym.  \\  lien  this  happens,  the  pa* 'age 
itself  on  rereading  generally  gives  noclew  to  the  source  of  the 
picture.  The  language  seems  usually  as  still  and  colorless  as 
before,  the  choice  of  words  ns  conventional  and  inaccurate,  yet 
something  in  it  has  managed  to  set  the  imagination  to  work  as 
vigorously  as  if  it  had  been  a  literary  masterpiece  1  should  like 
the  reader  to  try  to  reach  a  similar  result  by  experiment .  but 
Just  ns  in  tcuching  the  young  idea  to  whistle  the  mere  sound  of 
the  words  •  prepare  to  pucker*  make  the  act  impossible,  so  the 
with  to  receive  one  of  these "  flashes  ’  would  be  sure  to  fix  the 
attention  too  closely  to  leave  room  lor  any  such  effect 

Mr.  Choate  compares  the  progress  of  written  music  and  of  lit¬ 
erature  ns  lollows 

"  People  in  general,  it  seems  to  me  have  never  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  the  wonders  of  mental  gymnastics  to  which  even  ordinary 
musicians  haventtnincd  and  one  of  the-c  marvels— score-reading 
—seems  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  capacity  of  man  in  this 
direction  is  almost  without  limit  In  any  large  oity  to-day  you 
may  find  men  who  can  Ml  at  a  piano  before  an  orchestral  score 
of  perhaps  thirty  lines,  which  they  have  neither  seen  nor  heard 
and  play  you  a  fair  version  of  it  at  full  speed.  Now  these  thirty 
lines,  spread  as  they  are  over  a  long  page  arc  written  in  five 
different  clefs,  which  have  to  be  reduced,  in  the  player's  mind 
io  a  common  medium  ;  and  six  or  seven  of  the  parts  are  those  of 
'transposing  instruments  '  which  represent  sounds  above  or  be- 
lmv  the  written  note.  The  music  may  lie  rapid  and  complicated 
to  the  limits  of  perception,  yet  the  whole  will  not  only  be  grasped 
instantaneously,  but  lie  arranged  for  piano  on  the  way  from  the 
player’s!  eyes  lo  his  fingers . 

“The  development  of  harmonic  music  throws  light  upon  the 
"•ay  in  which  sue  li  an  art  might  well  unfold.  For  the  purposes 


of  the  comj»arison.  harmonized  music  may  be  taken  to  have 
begun  with  the  embellishment  •»!  a  simple  melody  by  a  second 
tone  sounded  now  and  then  when  it  pleased  the  player.  As  the 
taste  for  the  new  sound  grew  ujk.ii  people,  more  accompanying 
tones  were  gradually  added,  and  the  time  Ik* tween  the  ajijicarancc 
of  one  harmony  and  the  next  was  thus  shortened.  It  then  oc¬ 
curred  to  some  one  to  fill  up  these  intervals  of  silence  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  voice  by  connecting  the  subsidiary  tones  into  a  con¬ 
tinuous  mckidy.  This,  however  crude  and  incomplete,  was  real 
counterpoint ;  and  from  such  U-ginnings  that  artistic  science  un¬ 
folded  by  processes  obvious  enough.  Let  us  supjio.se  now  that 
we  begin  with  w  hat  we  may  call  the  literary  equivalent  of  a  sim¬ 
ple  melody,  say  an  ordinary  narrative.  In  view  of  the  jxiwcr 
disjilayed  in  music,  it  -venis  certain  that  hv  grouping  the  adjec¬ 
tives  and  other  qualifying  words  above  and  below  the  words 
qualified — as  it  were  in  a  chord — each  group  could  be  seized  ns  a 
whole  by  the  reudei  s  eye  and  mind  together.  If.  then,  it  were 
found  that  the  effect  was  unusually  vivid,  or  approached  that  of 
the  flashes  I  have  described,  the  subsidiary  ujijkt  and  lower 
lines  of  qualifying  words  would  become  fuller  and  fuller,  more 
and  more  complete.  Then  it  would  aj»j>ear  that,  here  and  there, 
the  subsidiary  lines  would,  by  the  insertion  of  a  word  or  two, 
show  a  complete  j»hra'c.  and  from  that  jK.int  to  the  connection  of 
these  subsidiary  lines  into  continuous  accompanying  voices  would 
be  only  a  step.  We  should  find  our  mam  story  accompanied  by 
one  or  two  lines  of  distinct,  self-contained,  cxjilnnntory.  or  deco¬ 
rative  sentences-  true  literary  counterpoint  and  the  possibilities 
of  this,  inconceivable  tho  it  be.  arc  dazzling  enough  to  be  worth 
consideration 

"All  this  of  course,  is  new  and  startling  '  to  the  jwint  of  ab¬ 
surdity.  but  that  i>  Ik-cuusc  I  have  been  umsidcring  only  its  ulti¬ 
mate  results  In  essence,  and  from  a  practical  standpoint,  my 
suggestion  is  simply  that  of  a  new  method  of  jirlnting  literary 
work;  a  mere  device  of  t\jt»gra|iliy.  In  the  beginning,  its  solo 
effect  would  be  to  rid  the  main  thread  of  the  narrative  of  every 
superfluous  word,  and  at  the  same  time  render  the  author  Irec  to 
pile  up  adjectives  indulge  in  repetitions,  and  wander  Irom  his 
subject  to  his  heart  s  content  For  generations,  pcrliajm.  it  would 
servo  only  to  make  perfectly  clear  where  lay  the  gist  of  the  work  . 
but  as  time  went  on  the  eye  would  fall  into  the  way  of  uncon¬ 
sciously  picking  up  the  accomj>anying  words  and  phrases,  ns  the 
musician's  cvc  became  able  to  grasji  the  additional  notes  of  u 
written  chord  The  an  would  find  its  initial  imjiulsc  in  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  conciseness  and  brevity  of  works  written  in  the  new 
lorni .  but.  in  the  end  readers  would  gradually  acquire  a  powor 
of  visualization  like  that  ol  the  musicians  anil  harmonic  litera¬ 
ture.  as  such  would  really  tonic  into  being.’ 


••Tho  Absent-Minded  Beggar":  A  Protost.- 

Krom  Grant!  Kcinct.  I'ajtc  Colony,  comes  u  protest  against  Mr. 
Kipling's  latest  song  of  the  British  soldier.  Mr.  J  F.  Comerford 
thus  writes  to  7 tie  N«i  tui,/,iy  Review  (January 

‘  Is  it  not  time  that  some  one  should  enter  a  protest  against  K  fi¬ 
ling  s  continued  degradation  «»f  the  soldiers  of  the  Queen?  There 
is  neither  scn«c  nor  sentiment  in  the  song.  But  the  jingle  of  the 
phrase  '  absent-minded  "  caught  on  to  the  gin-nosed  '  muse  of  the 
nnicster  of  the  British  army.  and.  tho  it  is  in  every  sense  absurd 
and  inapplicable,  was  at  once  annexed  and  utilized.  I  confess 
that  out  here,  just  on  the  edge  ot  the  scene  of  action,  the  pioduc- 
iwn  jars  cruelly  on  the  nerves  Have  we  no  better  terms  for  our 
brave  soldiers  than  these  two.  ‘absent-minded’  and  beggar'? 
Believe  me  that  neither  is  the  type  of  man  we  want  out  heic  at 
all.  We  want  for  the  defense  of  British  interest*  in  South  Africa 
neither  "absent-minded"  |*eojile  nor  'iK-ggars. '  But  really  this 
comes  from  the  unlimited  indulgence  ami  license  allowed  by  the 
critics  and  reviewers  to  thi-  to  my  mind,  the  most  vulgar  of  all 
our  modem  rimesters.  In  his  '  Barrack- Room  Ballads"  he  gives 
us  the  standards  of  morality  and  intelligence  which,  according  to 
him  (perhaps  hv  know ».  dominate  the  British  army.  He  pur¬ 
sues  Tommy  into  all  hi'  weaknesses  and  vices,  and  makes  jin¬ 
gling  rimes  ah«.ut  them  all.  According  to  Kipling  the  British  sol¬ 
dier  is  an  insensate  dcltaockec  a  drunkard  am!  a  mere  human 
machine,  to  l*c  move*!  about  and  destroyed  at  will  by  a  govern¬ 
ment  that  treats  him  like  a  little  whipped  dog. "  The  picture  i< 
disgusting  and  disbcsirtemr.g  did  not  many  of  us  happily  know 
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it  to  be  utterly  untrue.  .  .  .  There  is  not  another  nation  in  the 
world  whose  army  has  suffered  so  much  from  a  vulgar  rimester. 
Can  we  wonder  that  the  Boers  out  here  regard  the  whole  British 
army  as  vitiated  by  disease  as  stated  in  the  Boer  letter  addressed 
to  The  1  nnes  ?  that  owing  to  their  debauchery  and  drunkenness 
they  are  a  foe  that  can  n«*t  withstand  the  rigors  of  a  campaign 
that  the  Bible-reading  Dutchmen's  superior  moral  stamina  can 
easily  face?  I  do  not  speak  of  the  officers  of  the  British  army. 
It  is  evident  that  Kipling  eliminated  them  from  his  idea  of 
‘Tommy  Atkins'  in  bisortg  nal  writings;  but  I  am  greatly  sur¬ 
prised  that  t  lie  protests  and  repudiations  on  the  part  of  military 
men  have  not  been  very  much  more  numerous  th.in  they  have 
been.  But  to  my  mind  the  worst  feature  of  Kipling  s  muse  is 
the  astounding  way  in  which  he  not  only  exploits  the  worst  'lips 
and  falls  of  the  soldier  from  the  moral  code,  but  actually  at¬ 
tempts  to  excuse,  nay,  to  glorify  them." 

"  F&CONDITE”  AND  THE  "KREUTZER 
SONATA”:  A  CONTRAST. 

HE  singular  contrast  presented  bv  Zola  s  latest  story,  "  Fe- 
condi t6,"  to  Count  Tolstoy’afumous  tale  of  a  few  years  ago 
is  cmphasi/vd  by  Miss  Hannah  I.ynsh,  an  English  novel  -t  and 
critic.  Zola’s  teaching.  to  which  he  returns  again  and  again  is 
represented  in  the  following  passage 

"Resist,  sultdiic.  In  order  to  resist  ami  sulnlue.  increase  and 
multiply,  in  the  immortality  of  your  stock,  forget  or  accept  the 
transcicnce  of  your  souls.  Worship  life:  give  life  .  life  in  all  its 
form*.  Bo  the  parents  of  numerous  children,  make  also  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  on©  grew  before  Enlarge  y«>ur 
hearts  ;  enlarge  your  families  ;  enlarge  the  sphere  of  your  action 
Have  children,  but  not  as  the  poor  man  who  lets  his  offspring 
wither  an<l  blight  in  the  gutter.  Have  children,  and  work  to 
breed  them  fortunately  in  that  large,  free  adventurous,  strong- 
willed,  and  strong-filtered  lilwrty.  which  already,  distinct  *>n  the 
horizon,  is  the  ideal  of  to-morrow  " 

With  this,  says  Miss  l.ynch(who  writes  in  The  I'orinighlly 
Review,  January) .  contrast  the  following  from  Tolstoy  V  Krcutz- 
er  Sonata,"  in  which  he  alludes  to  the  ideas  of  love  which  the 
poets  and  romancers  of  all  ages  have  taught  us  to  reverence 

"What  is  peculiarly  revolting  about  all  this  (the  bickerings 
and  hostilities  of  early  married  life)  is  that  whereas,  in  theory, 
love  is  described  as  an  ideal  state,  a  sublime  sentiment,  in  prac¬ 
tise  it  is  a  thing  which  can  not  lie  mentioned  or  called  to  mind 
Without  a  feeling  of  disgust.  It  was  not  without  cause  that 
nature  made  it  so.  But  if  it  be  revolting,  let  it  be  proclaimed  so 
without  any  disguise.  Instead  of  that,  however,  people  go  a»«om 
preaching  and  teaching  that  it  is  something  splendid  and  sub¬ 
lime." 

And  in  speaking  of  woman’s  sexual  servitude  to  man.  he  say* 
bitterly: 

"In  the  face  of  this,  they  prate  about  freedom,  about  woman’s 
rights.  Why.  the  cannibals  might  just  as  well  Ixiast  that  they 
were  solicitous  for  the  rights  and  liberty  of  the  prisoners  of  war 
whom  they  feed  and  fatten  for  food.” 

On  still  another  point  Zola  and  Tolstoy  are  at  the  antipodes  of 
human  sentiment.  The  one  delightful  feature  of  "  Fcconditi. 
as  Miss  Lynch  points  out.  is  the  upwelling  joy  which  M.  Zola 
takes  in  children.  Says  Miss  I.ynch: 

"Could  anything  be  more  pure  andcharmiug  than  such  a  little 
picture  of  family  life  us  this?  Marianne  is  in  bed.  and  a  knock¬ 
ing  against  the  wall  is  heard. 

"Ah.  the  scamps,"  cried  Mathien  gaily.  "They’re  awake. 
Well.  well,  it’s  Sunday,  so  let  them  come  " 

*  In  the  next  room  for  the  past  minute  there  was  quite  a  noise 
of  an  aviary  humming.  Von  could  hear  a  chatter,  a  'hrill  twit¬ 
ter,  broken  by  cascades  of  laughter.  Then  there  were  dull  thuds, 
no  doubt  pillows  and  bolsters  Hying,  while  two  little  fi-t*  contin¬ 
ued  to  drum  against  the  wall. 

•"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  mother,  smiling  and  uneasy;  “tell  them 
to  come  in,  they’ll  break  everything." 

’The  father  in  turn  rapped  loudly.  This,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  wall,  was  the  signal  for  an  explosion  of  victory,  .'hricks  of 


triumphant  joy  And  the  father  had  barely  time  to  open  the 
door  when  in  the  p.t".-,gc-  wa>  heard  a  patter  and  a  rush.  There 
was  all  the  rt«ck.  and  n  wav  a  magnificent  invasion.  The  four 
were  in  thetr  long  nightdresses,  which  fell  to  their  little  rake: 
feet,  and  they  tP»ttcd  and  tr:e-y  laughed  Their  soft  brown  half 
flying,  their  visages  s.,  rosy,  their  eyes  shining  with  such  «  can¬ 
did  joy  that  they  shed  light  around.'  Ambroise,  tho  he  was  the 
second hardly  ti\<  walked  lirst.  being  the  most  enterpri¬ 
sing  the  boldest,  behind  came  the  tw  ins.  Blaise  and  Denis,  prone: 
oc  their  seven  years,  more  thoughtful,  above  all  the  second,  who 
was  teaching  the  nth*  's  |.»  read,  whereas  the  lirst.  always  timid 
somewhat  of  a  coward,  remained  the  dreamer  of  the  band.  And 
e.i.  i  held  a  hand  ot  Mil.  Rose.  ,.s  lovely  as  a  little  angel,  drag¬ 
ging  her  now-  to  the  right,  now  to  the  left,  in  the  midst  of  shout-, 
of  laughter,  but  whose  two  years  and  two  months  held  their  own 
gallantly,  and  stood  afoot. 

’“Ah.  you  Luow.  mamma.”  cried  Ambroise.  “I’m  not  warm, 
not  a  bit.  Make  a  wee  place  for  me.” 

‘With  a  bound  he  sprang  u|«.n  the  bed  and  dived  tinder  the 
quilt,  shivering  up  against  h  s  mother,  so  that  only  the  litiie 
laughing  head,  with  its  tire  curly  hair,  could  be  seen.  At  tins 
sight  the  twins  uttend  a  Joinl  war-cry  and.  springing  up  in  turn, 
invaded  the  besieged  town. 

■■■  Make  mom  for  me  .  make  a  wee  little  plucc,  mamma  !  There 
at  your  Kick.  mamma,  near  your  shoulder.” 

‘Only  Rose  remained  on  the  floor.  Iieside  herself,  furious.  In 
vain  did  she  attempt  the  assault .  she  inevitably  fell  down.  “And 
me.  mamma:  and  me."  she  cried. 

‘The  father  had  to  help  her  as  she  Crawled  up  and  balanced 
herself  w  ith  her  two  lists,  and  the  mother  caught  tier  in  her  arms, 
and  it  was  she  who  had  the  best  place.  At  first  the  father  trem¬ 
bled.  fearing  this  bund  of  invading  conquerors  would  hurt  their 
jx-.r  mamma.  But  she  reassured  him.  luughing  loudly  with 
them  No,  no;  they  would  not  hurt  her.  they  only  brought  her 
happy  caress,  s  And  he  st«md  marveling,  so  amusing,  of  such  a 
gay  and  adorable  beauty  was  the  picture  Ah.  the  beautiful  and 
goodlv  Mother  tiigon»;e.  a*  she  laughingly  called  herself  nt  times, 
with  koto  an  her  breast.  Ambroise  hall  hidden  against  her  side. 
Blaise  and  lX-ni«  In-hind  her  shoulders'  It  was  quite  n  brood, 
little-  pink  beaks  lifted  on  all  sides.  soft  ruffled  hair  like  feathers, 
while  she  herself,  with  the  whiteness  and  freshness  of  milk,  tri¬ 
umphed  gloriously  in  her  fecundity,  vibrant  with  the  life  she  wax 
ready  to  bestow  again.' 

“Such  a  picture  as  that,  written  w  ith  such  genuine  enthusiasm 
and  conviction,  is  cm  nigh  to  make  the  gruffest  old  bachelor  in 
love  with  marriage  It  is  all  laughter  and  sunshine;  little  pink 
face*  and  fluffy  soft  hair  and  pattering  feet,  and  shrill  cries  of 
joy  alxiut  an  enchanted  mother,  with,  for  spectator,  on  enrap¬ 
tured  father,  in  the  early  morning  light.  There  is  nothing  com¬ 
mon  or  sordid  about  the  intimate  scene,  still  less  is  it  overdrawn 
i»r  idealized.  It  is  as  pure  and  as  lovely  ns  dew.  ns  fragrant  ns 
honeysuckle,  ns  sweet -toned  as  the  lilt  of  water  or  tho  song  of 
bird'  It  is  just  an  exquisite  idyll,  in  which  mere  life  and  mother- 
hood  are  revealed  to  us  with  freshness  and  charm.  Turn  now 
to  Tolstoy  upon  the  same  subject.  Joy  in  children  i*  n  joy  he 
docs  not  understand. 

•  Consider  what  Iving  goes  on  concerning  children  [lie  writes 
in  the  ”  Kreutzcr  SsonatuJ.  Children  are  a  blessing  from  God 
—children  arc  a  joy  Now  all  this  is  a  lie.  Children  are  a  tor¬ 
ment.  and  nothing  more.  .  .  .  Under  the  most  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  that  is.  when  in  thriving  health,  children  arc  a  torment . 
hut  when  they  fall  ill.  life  is  in*sitivcly  not  worth  living,  it  is 
simply  a  hell  on  earth  .  .  .  Word  would  suddenly  be  brought 
that  Vasa  was  taken  sick,  that  Mary  hail  u  bowel  complaint,  that 
a  rash  had  broken  out  on  Andy’s*  body  or  face,  nncl  from  that 
mome  nt  began  our  martyrdom  anew.  To  what  part  of  tho  city 
should  we  rush  off.  which  doctor  should  we  send  for.  in  what 
room  should  we  isolate  the  sick  child?  And  then  began  the-  end¬ 
less  series  of  injections,  measurings  of  temperature*,  mixtures, 
I »ottans.  and  doctors.  And  before  this  came  to  an  end,  something 
else  would  crop  up  uncx|*cctedly,  and  so  on  without  end.  As  1 
said  before,  it  was  one  continual  escape  from  fancied  and  from 
real  dangers.  And  the  same  thing  goes  on  still  in  the  majority 
of  families  In  our  family  it  was  painfully  palpable.  My  wife 
loved  her  children  dearly.’ and  was  credulous;  so  that  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  children,  far  from  contributing  to  better  our  life,  only 
poisoned  it.  Moreover,  the  children  were  for  us  n  new-  pretext 
tor  quarreling.  Each  of  us  specially  favored  one  child,  which 
was  our  pet  instrument  in  the  quarrel  .  .  .  and.  as  they  grew  up. 
they  gradually  became  <*v.r  allies,  whom  we  sought  to  enlist  on 
our  side  by  every  mean*  at  our  disposal.’ 

"This  is  a  picture  of  fatherhood  as  bitter  and  somber  as  Zola's 
is  radiant  and  fervent.  The  hesitating  bachelor  lured  to  con¬ 
sider  favorably  the  thought  of  marriage  by  the  latter's  sunny 
page,  is  here  invited  to  hug  his  celibacy  as  a  blessing.  All  that 
Zoia  admires  in  marriage  with  extravagant  passion  Tolstoy  con 
demns.  but  while  the  latter  degrades  marriage  with  his  ascetic 
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contempt.  Zola  bestiulizes  it  with  pagan  devotion.  I  do  not  u>e 
the  word  ‘bestialize*  with  the  conventional  implication  1  mean 
that  Zolu  reduces  man  and  woman  to  the  mere  state  of  animal. 
Ho  eliminates  mind  and  soul  ;  heart  with  him  is  interpreted  as 
health  .  and  virtue  is  the  continuous  production  of  the  *<i«cvi«rv 


THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  IN  THE  TWENTIETH 

CENTURY. 

HR  notable  advance  of  higher  education  in  America  during 
the  past  thirty  years— as  especially  shown  in  the  great 
growth  of  the  elective  system  ami  the  establishment  of  faculties 
ol  graduate  study — suggests  the  thought  that  great  changes  are 
to  bo  looked  for  in  the  future.  Prof  Clement  L.  Smith  dean  of 
the  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences  at  Harvard,  believes  that  one  of 
thu  next  advances  in  collegiate  education  will  lie  the  abridgment 
of  the  undergraduate  course  to  three  year-  In  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  (February),  lie  says 

"It  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  first  place  that  the  question  of  a 
three-years’  course  is  not  now,  as  it  might  have  been  jicrhaps 
thirty  years  ago.  a  question  of  turning  the  student  away  at  the 
end  of  three  years,  with  no  place  to  go  to  for  further  study— as  lie 
actually  was  turned  away,  in  those  days,  at  the  end  of  four  years 
If  tljcre  was  danger  of  any  such  result  then  there  is  surely  no 
such  danger  now.  The  growth  of  the  graduate  school  has  famil¬ 
iarized  every  college  student  with  the  fact  that  the  bachelor's 
degree  is  really,  as  it  is  called,  only  the  fir*t  degr.-c  in  arts,  ami 
not,  ns  we  used  to  regard  it,  the  crown  of  a  hlieral  education; 
and  if  he  desires  to  carry  Ins  studies  beyond  that  point,  even  with 
no  thought  of  devoting  his  life  to  any  particular  field  of  learning, 
the  way  stands  open  for  him.  And  this  would  be  true,  should 
the  three-years*  course  bo  adopted.  n«t  only  of  the  universities, 
with  their  fully  organized  graduate  schools,  but  of  the  indepen- 
dent^collcgcs.  which  are  far  more  numerous,  and  are  per)uips  the 
most  Important  factor  in  this  problem  It  would  not  lie  difficult 
for  at  least  thobcutof  these  to  provide  instruction  for  a  year  or 
two  beyond  n  three-years'  bate  ulnurentc  course;  and  there  is 
ground  for  confidence  that  the  number  of  those  who  took  such  an 
extended  course  would  be  considerable  " 

The  college  must  be  "n  place  »f  freedom  with  responsibility,** 
nays  Professor  Smith,  and  the  old  question  of  classics  versus 
modern  learning  will  Ik*  decided  bv  the  student  himself  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Ins  own  mental  needs  and  tastes 


One  Art  for  All  the  World.— M.  Jean  Francois  Rafloelli, 
n  French  artist  of  note,  believes  that  the  endeavors  to  foster 
national  and  provincial  schools  of  art  is  a  mistake,  und  that  in¬ 
ternationalism  is  to  Ik*  the  ideal  of  future  art.  as  many  believe  it 
is  to  Ik*  also  of  the  social  organism  and  of  religion.  He  says 
(Philadelphia  Times.  February  4) 

"  If  we  look  back  on  the  history  of  the  past  centuries,  we  shall 
see*  that  every  nation  has  had,  in  its  turn,  a  national  art.  But 
the  nations  were  separated  by  long  distances.  I  would  have 
laughed  much  if  I  had  been  told,  some  twenty  years  ago.  that  I 
would  consent  to  cross  tho  ocean  and  come  to  America  in  order 
to  act  ns  a  member  of  the  jury  in  Pittsburg,  ami  I  would  have 
hastened  to  consult  the  map  about  the  situation  of  the  city.  To¬ 
day,  on  tile  contrary,  by  the  uumerous  and  rapid  means  of  com¬ 
munication  the  distances  are  annihilated  or  greatly  reduced. 
And  since  there  are  no  more  distances,  or  scarcely  any.  this  art. 
which  the  ancient  nations  transmitted  to  each  other  like  a  sacred 
relic,  lias  no  longer  any  reason  for  being  national :  it  ought  to  Ik* 
international  and  to  belong,  as  the  sacred  mark  of  civilization  to 
all  civilized  nations.  I  repeat  it  This  is  the  idea  which  I  came 
to  salute  among  you.  Indeed,  when  I  was  asked  in. this  country 
'  Is  there  an  American  art’  '  1  answered  'There  is  no  American 
art  any  more  than  there  is  at  present  a  French  art.  There  is  the 
Art.  that  is  all.  * 

"ft  was  for  tho  Americans,  a  nation  cosmopolitan  as  no  other 
is.  to  defend  this  idea  of  the  universal  art.  And  by  this  idea  of 
a  universal  art  artists  may  liccomo  the  champions  of  the  alliance 


of  all  the  civilized  nation*  A  noble  mission  indeed  which  they 
should  receive  every  encouragement  to  worthily  fulfil. 

**Lct  us  congratulate  one  another  in  this  idea.  There  is  only 
one  art  in  the  world,  as  there  is  only  one  (iod.  There  is  only  one 
art.  as  there  is  only  one  ideal  among  civilized  people.  There  is 
only  one  art.  as  there  is  only  one  brain  in  a  head  ;  as  there  is  only 
one  heart  in  a  body ;  as  there  is  only  one  soul  in  everyone  of  us.” 


A  Literary  Eremite.  —M.  Huysmans,  the  novelist,  is  to 
join  the  Benedictine  Order  on  March  I*;  "On  that  date,"  he 
says.  "I  shall  put  on  the  clothes  of  an  oblate,  and  shall  thus  have 
mounted  the  first  step  of  the  celestial  ladder.”  Tho  London 
A>  aJemy  thus  comments  on  the  announcement  * 

"We  note,  however,  that  M  Huysmans  docs  not  intend  to  put 
off  the  clothes  of  a  novelist  As  an  oblate,  indeed,  M.  Huysmans 
will  not  have  to  wear  the  dress  of  the  order  at  all  times,  nor  will 
he  live  within  the  walls  of  the  monastery.  He  will  reside  in  his 
own  house  at  Liguge.  and  one  of  his  first  occupations  will  lie  to 
complete  his  biography  of  St.  Lydwinc  of  Schiedam,  and  his 
novel.  L'Oblat.*  Huysmans  s  career  has  been  a  strange  one. 
The  routine  of  many  years'  quill-driving  at  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  did  not  weaken  hi*  capacity  for  violent  mental  and  spiri¬ 
tual  experiences.  In  /. i  Has  Huysmans  looked  down  into  thu 
fetid  abyss  of  Parisian  Satanism.  Through  pessimism,  mysti¬ 
cism.  Satanism,  and  what  not.  Huysmans  reached  Catholicism. 
It  would  be  stupid  and  unjust  to  question  the  sincerity  of  Huys- 
man's  conversion,  but  one  feels  that  his  i>  a  life  that  must  bo 
lived  out  before  it  can  Ik-  understood.” 


NOTES. 

One  o|  the  literary  e.ent*  ilir  ■•-.••on  in  I'-ns  is  lo  be  (he  choice  of  a 
•accessor  lor  Victor  Cberlmlirr  id  the  Academy,  and  already  the  elec  I  ton 
bids  lair  to  be  a  holly  contested  «-nr  Another  coming  event  Is  the  produc- 
siob  ol  ’L‘Aigt«a."  by  Kd»«,nd  Rostand,  author  of -Cyrano  da  llergeinc.- 
Mmr.  Bernhardt  is  to  im|>ci sonata  Napoleon ’•  s<>n  in  this  play,  which  is  to 
bo  thochiaf  dramatic  attraction  during  the  K  a  position 

IT  is  reported  In  all  sari  .o»ne»s  fr«>m  France  that  a  careful  father  lately 
wroto  to  Zola  askmK  him  -•  to  the  litnesaaf  Ins  nan  novel,  "IVcondit#,” 
for  young  ladles' readme  In  reply  M.  Zola  wrote  politely  1  “I  don't  writ# 
for  yoong  ladies.  I  don't  believe  my  books  are  good  for  brains  still  In  the 
process  of  development.  You  are  ;.r  fe.  tly  light  to  direct  the  children'* 
readme,  w  l>o  owe  to  you  obedience  latter  on.  when  then  life  is  more  free, 
they  will  read  what  they  want  This  opinion  may  guide  oilier  paienis  who 
are  perptesed  by  similar  problems." 

li  st  i- 1  usxx’s  new  play,  Muck  und  Jam-h,"  w  ritten  in  the  dialect  of 
Silesia,  was  performed  in  lleil.n  a  tew  days  ago  lor  the  Bret  time,  the 
AuJ'-ny,  boodon.  dr. « >*-•  tin  plot  as  "slight  and  fantastic— an  el-bora- 
tloo  of  lamb's  little  chunaev-aweep  who  found  himself  In  a  ducal  bed." 
Schlu.k  "  is  isntcd  to  the  osile.  and  is  treated  as  if  be  were  a  prince  He 
succoml-s  lo  tho  darrlmg  illusion.  but  is  finally  sent  back  to  his  native 
fields  with  Jauch  for  his  sweet  heart,  and  a  cottage  and  fields  for  his  sup- 
port.  The  burlesque  srenrs  and  situations  evolved  arc  said  to  Indistinctly 
comical." 

A  WKiren  In  the  rjlt  Mat/  tells  the  following  anecdote  of  the 

late  t*r.  Henson.  Archbishop  t  ante! bury  and  father  of  Mr.  li.  F.  Benson, 
the  author  ol  **  I>odo."  -Just  after  '  I  nkIu  '  had  taken  the  town  by  star  in 
Archbishop  Hens  -n  went  d<.w n  to  1  unbrnlge  bool,  of  which  he  was  visitor, 
to  preside  at  a  special  function.  There  was  a  large  gather  mg.  and  the  arch¬ 
il  shop  made  a  apeech.  In  which  he  dwelt  on  the  begone  customs  of  Knglish 
public -school  life,  many  of  which,  he  said, 'are  now  a*  estmet  as  the—  ' 
Then  ho  paused.  It  was  not  hard  to  die  in©  the  traditional  simile  w  hich 
was  on  hi*  tongue  A  smile  went  round  the  room,  spreading  till  it  broke 
into  a  burst  of  laughter,  in  which  the  at.hbistiop  joined  The  sentence 
was  never  finished. - 

Tin  death  of  the  brilliant  young  war  correspondent.  Mr.  G.  W.  Sleeves*, 
at  l.adysmith,  will  he  particularly  regretted  by  those  who  have  read  bit 
books,  among  which  are  included  -The  I -and  of  the  Delta."  -  With  the  Con 
queneg  Turk.'*  “Kgypt  m  .‘o?.- and  “  With  Kitchener  to  Khartum  ’’  The 
Cemwteninl  A4terU.tr,  New  Y  •  rk.  **-.  -  of  h;:n  :  “If  not  the  duty,  it  has  hesn 
at  Iea*«  the  invariable  practise  >«f  the  t»*-»t  war  correspondents  not  to 
spare  themselves  peril  of  any  kind,  and  they  have  taken  their  lives  in  their 
hands  with  as  mmli  bravery  as  the  v>ldicr  himself  Apart  from  all  the 
talk  about  censorship  and  the  danger  of  allowing  despatches  to  be  sent  oil 
the  field  to©  soon,  it  must  r.o;  t>c  fotg  tten  that  the  war  correspondent  not 
infrequently  perform*  services  in  carrying  despatches,  and  that  on  mors 
than  one  memorable  occa*;  -n  he  ha*  !>een  useful  to  the  general  in  command 
as  well  as  to  his  newspaper  Mr.  Steevens's  work  was  exceptionally  fine, 
showing  a  close  and  abundant  observation  and  vivid  descriptive  power 
that  remind  one  of  Kipling  Whether  in  the  Greco-Tut  ki»h  war.  with 
Kitchener  In  the  bedan.  fiord  Curron  in  India,  or  General  White  at  fiady- 
smith.  hi*  account  of  what  he  caw  tankej  high  a*  descriptive  literature  1 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION. 


IS  MATHEMATICS  THE  BASIS  OF  ALL 
EDUCATION? 


THOSE  persons  who  "never  couhl  understand  mathematics" 
and  who  have  consequently  left  thi-*  study  out  of  their 
educational  scheme,  will  probably  be  indignant  over  the  attitude 
of  a  French  educator.  M.  A.  Bertrand.  In  a  forthcoming  work 
entitled  "Studies  in  Democracy, "  some  advance  chapters  of  which 
appear  in  the  Rexue  .*s  (January  13) .  M.  Bertrand  as¬ 

serts  that  a  boy  who  is  not  apt  in  mathematics  ought  not  to  g<> 
beyond  the  primary  school,  because  he  who  has  no  mathematical 
aptitude  is  simply  a  dunce,  lie  maintains,  however,  that  those 
who  believe  themselves  to  he  without  this  faculty  arc  generally 
mistaken,  and  that  their  Iwlief  is  due  to p>»r  instruction.  Mathe¬ 
matics  he  believes  to  lie  the  proper  Itasisof  all  forms  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  he  urges  that  its  teaching  lie  reformed  so  that  every 
one  will  see  and  admit  this  fact.  Say*  M.  Bertrand 
"The  best  minds  hold  that  there  are  two  studies  essential  in 
secondary  education— languages  and  science*;  1  should  invert 
the  terms,  and  hold  that  it  is  neither  subversive  nor  revolution¬ 
ary  to  say  ‘science  and  language  *  Now  there  is  no  scientific 
study  without  a  mathematical  introduction.  This  is.  to  speak, 
the  ground  floor  of  the  house.  You  despise  the  ground  floor  la- 

cause  it  is  usually  reserved  for  shop* . 

"  Ho  who  is  totully  without  the  aptitude  for  mathematic*  that 
is  requisite  for  the  assimilation  of  elementary  science,  will  prolw- 
bly  never  lie  able  to  rise  very  high  in  intellectual  work,  and  I 
could  not  with  a  good  conscience  advise  him  to  take  up  secondary 
studies.  .  .  .  This  may  be  considered  somewhat  brutal :  but  I 
stand  by  it.  We  are  always  tulking  of  selection,  but  no  one 
wants  to  submit  to  the  condition*  of  all  selection,  which  are  the 
choice  of  the  l«est  and  the  rejection  of  the  worthless.  .  .  .  The 
time  is  past  when  a  professor  of  rhetoric  could  Issist  that  he 
scurcoly  knew  the  four  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic.  We  must 
accept  the  opinion  of  Lvibnitx  'Without  mathematics  we  can 
never  penetrnto  into  the  depth*  of  philosophy;  without  philoso¬ 
phy  wc  can  never  penctrutc  the  depth*  of  mathematics  .  without 
the  two.  we  can  never  get  to  the  bottom  of  anything.  ’ 

"But  do  not  lie  discouraged ;  it  i*  not  a  question  of  transcen¬ 
dental  mathematics  in  secondary  education.  When  we  meet 
learned,  distinguished,  even  eminent  men  in  their  specialty,  who 
assure  us  ,  ,  .  that  they  have  always  had  a  deep  aversion  and 
a  radical  distasto  for  mathematics,  we  should  always  inquire 
whether  they  are  quite  sincere,  and  whether  the  fault  docs  not 
lie  with  methods  of  instruction  rather  than  with  their  own  minds 
Arago  made  a  very  sensible  remark  when  he  said  '  People  who 
have  never  studied  geometry  and  algebra  arc  always  very  much 
afraid  of  these  big  words ;  they  make  monster*  out  of  them  .  but 
these  studies  are  much  easier  than  grammar ;  the  rules  of  gram¬ 
mar  are  a  hundred  time*  harder  to  understand  and  remember.*  “ 


The  writer  quotes  from  a  recent  work  on  the  teaching  of  mathe¬ 
matics  by  C.  A.  Lasant  (Paris.  to  fortify  his  position.  The 
author  concludes  that  mathematical  notion*  urc  necessary  to  all. 
not  only  from  the  practical  standpoint,  but  also  from  that  of  all 
science;  and  that  every  one  of  average  intelligence  can  acquire 
these  notions  within  certain  limits.  "Toask.  “  he  says. "  whether 
a  child  is  apt  at  mathematics  is  equivalent  to  asking  whether  he 
is  apt  at  reading  and  writing."  If  wc  ask  whether  the  child  is 
able  to  become  a  mathematician,  of  course  the  answer  would  be 
different.  It  is  not  a  question  of  training  mathematicians 
“Numbers."  it  has  been  said,  “govern  the  world."  In  other 
words,  says  M.  Bertrand,  there  are  arithmetic  and  geometry 
everywhere,  even  in  the  domain  of  morals,  which  is  a  science  «>f 
ratios  or  relations.  In  short,  mathematical  idea*  regulate  the 
rules  and  measures  of  all  other  things  that  we  know  and  that  we 
ever  can  know.  A  great  English  philosopher.  Sir  William  Ham¬ 
ilton.  M.  Bertrand  admits,  entertained  ideas  quite  opposed  to 
those  just  set  forth.  He  asserted  that  the  exact  sciences  had  no 
value  as  a  mental  discipline,  that  they  distort  the  reasoning 


powers,  paralyze  thought,  and  extinguish  imagination.  He 
secs  nothing  better  in  the  physical  sciences.  John  Stuart  Mill 
answered  him  thus  "1  am  astonished  at  the  sterility  of  imagina¬ 
tion  of  a  man  who  can  see  nothing  admirable  in  the  material  uni¬ 
verse."  M.  Bertrand  thinks  that  such  attacks  as  Hamilton’s  may 
Ikt  disregarded.  He  fears  rather  the  prejudice  of  those  who  art 
too  idle  to  inquire  whether  those  prejudices  rest  on  solid  ground 
or  not.  Such  people,  he  says,  arc  the  victims  of  false  method* 
of  teaching.  An  eminent  mathematician  recently  declared  that 
mathematical  instruction  in  France  is  still  the  most  difficult,  tfc** 
most  pedantic,  and  the  most  fatiguing  that  it  is  possible  to  con¬ 
ceive  of.  and  that  the  routine  teaching  of  theology  i*  nothing  to 
it.  lie  advises  his  fellow  countrymen  (and  doubtless  the  advice 
may  be  heeded  in  other  countries  also)  first  to  reform  their 
method*  of  teaching  mathematic*,  so  that  every  person  of  average 
sens**  will  l>e  able  to  pursue  the  study  with  ease  and  profit  and 
to  see  its  importance ;  and  then  to  insist  that  it  shall  be  made  an 
essential  feature  of  every  scheme  of  secondary  instruction. — 
Translation  mailt  for  Tin  Lit  shaky  DlCKST. 


WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  A  BILLIARD  BALL. 

\  RECENT  curious  mishap  to  a  billiard  ball  is  interesting 
*»  from  the  illustration  that  it  gives  of  the  internal  structure 
of  ivory  The  l*all  in  question  was  brought  to  the  office  of  TAt 
Siirn/ijJ.  .hntri.an,  which  thus  desenhr*  and  explains  its  con¬ 
dition: 

At  lir-t  sight  one  would  naturally  Mip|>oKO  that  the  perforated 
ball  and  *  nugly  fitting  plug  were  the  work  of  some  deft  mechanic. 


for  despite  it*  tu|<vr  and  irregular  section,  the  one  fit*  the  other 
so  closely  that  it  is  difliuilt  to  detect  the  joint.  As  a  mutter  of 
fact,  however,  the  ‘trick  was  done,  involuntarily,  during  a  game 
of  billiard*,  when  this  particular  ball  was  struck  heavily  by  an¬ 
other  ImII  on  the  figure  13.  with  the  result  that  the  heart  of  the 
ivory  was  driven  cleanly  out.  us  shown  in  the  illustration. 

“If  n  cross-section  lie  taken  of  an  ivory  tusk,  the  center  will 
contain  a  sj>ot  ttlie  remains  of  the  pulp)  of  darker  color  than  the 
rest,  and  concentric  with  this  will  lie  noticed  numerous  circular 
contour  lines,  which  arc  due  to  minute  curved  spaces  known  as 
‘  intcrglobular  space*-. '  In  these  spaces  there  is  less  of  lime  suits 

and  more  of  organic  matter  than 
in  the  rest  of  the  Ivory.  Hence 
the  ivory  in  these  rings  is  less 
dense  and  more  likely  to  decay, 
and  fossil  tusks  and  the  tusks  of 
mammoths  are  frequently  found 
to  have  separated  into  a  central 
solid  cone,  with  several  super* 
posed  hollow  cones  embracing 
it.  as  shown  in  our  engraving. 

“This  billiard  ball  lmd  evi¬ 
dently  l»cen  turned  from  the 
heart  of  the  ivory,  the  axis  of  the 
tusk  coinciding  closely  with  the 
axis  of  the  ball.  The  sharp  blow- 
must  have  been  delivered  fairly 
in  a  line  with  the  axis  of  the 
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heart,  and  the  piece  which  was  driven  oat  gave  way  at  the  cir¬ 
cular  line  of  dcavugc.  marking  the  presence  of  the  ’  mterglobu- 
lur  spaces’  above  referred  to." 


SCIENCE  AND  SPIRITUALISM. 

T  no  time  has  the  attempt  to  explain  certain  well-known 
phenomena  on  the  supposition  that  disembodied  spirits  of 
the  dead  can  communicate  with  the  living  been  accepted  by 
Scientific  men.  as  a  body.  Yet  from  time  to  time  individuals 
Of  high  scientific  reputation  have  announced  their  belief  in 
this  explanation  or  in  something  approximating  it.  For  many 
years,  the  Society  tor  Psychical  Research  has  devoted  itself  to 
investigation  of  this  class  of  phenomena  It  has  numbered  among 
its  ranks  some  eminent  men  of  science ;  yet  the  majority  of  scien¬ 
tific  men  have  not  only  held  aloof  from  it,  but  have  denied  that 
the  results  of  its  investigations  can  properly  bo  called  science. 
Spiritualism,  however,  has  hitherto  received  scant  confirmation 
at  its  hands,  so  that  the  announcement  by  one  or  two  men  of 
reputation  that  they  have  discovered  a  "medium' — Mrs.  Piper 
by  name — in  whom  they  have  learned  to  place  implicit  trust,  and 
whose  performances  will  beur  no  other  interpretation  than  that 
based  on  a  practical  admission  of  sonic  of  the  claims  of  spiritual¬ 
ism.  bus  caused  a  sensation.  Ono  of  those  men— Prof.  James  II. 
Hyslop,  of  Columbia  University  —read  on  February  tj  before  the 
Now  York  Section  of  the  society  just  mentioned  a  paper  in  which 
ho  explains  tho  reasons  for  this  In  lief.  These  arc  reported  in 
7 he  Evening  Post  (New  York,  February  U»  as  follows: 

"  Professor  Ilyslop  begun  with  uu  t  xplanation  of  the  nutura  of 
the  problem  which  presents  itself  to  the  investigator  of  Mrs. 
Piper’*  phenomena.  This  is  the  question  of  personal  identity 
after  death,  or  tho  continuity  of  jaTsonal  consciousness  in  an¬ 
other  stute  of  existence.  It  is  not  a  problem  regarding  the  gcu- 
cral  claims  of  'spiritualism.'  which  comprehends  u  wide  class  of 
alleged  phenomena  that  have  no  lieu  ring  whatsoever  upon  tho 
primary  matter  at  issue. 

"In  regard  to  tho  question  of  fraud.  Professor  Ilyslop  main¬ 
tained  that  it  was  dismissed  from  consideration  for  all  intelligent 
men  ten  years  ago.  and  that  suspicion  persisted  only  in  those 
who  had  not  leurnvd  tho  facts.  Those  who  choose  to  entertain  it 
must  make  it  good  by  specific  fact*  and  proofs  or  be  thrown  out 
of  court,  n*  Mrs.  Piper  has  been  relieved  of  all  responsibility  for 
the  value  of  her  phenomena,  and  no  one  can  have  '  sittings  '  with 
her  except  through  tho  secretary  of  the  society.  Whenever  any 
experiments  of  importance  aro  conducted.  l»r.  Hodgson  assumes 
the  rcs]>on»ibiUty  for  secrecy  in  them." 

After  describing  the  precautions  taken  to  prevent  "suggestion  “ 
nnd  the  obtaining  of  information  from  tho  sitter,  and  to  insure  a 
correct  nnd  permanent  record,  tho  reporter  gne*  on  to  *ay  : 

“  Tho  facts  in  tho  Piper  phenomena  at  largo  consist  of  three 
kinds  of 'messages*:  (i)  Incidents  in  tho  ante-mortem  life  of 
fhc  alleged  communicator;  (a)  reflections,  spiritual,  moral,  and 
medical  advice,  delivered  in  tho  appropriate  manner ;  »j»  descrip¬ 
tion  and  philosophical  accounts  of  tho  conditions  of  life  in  a 
transcendental  world.  Of  theso  three  types,  only  the  first  ap¬ 
pears  in  Professor  Ilyslop'*  record.  These  are  specific  incidents 
in  tho  lives  of  six  different  •communicators. *  One  of  them  pur¬ 
ported  to  bo  Professor  Hyslop’s  father,  two  of  them  uncles,  one 
his  cousin,  ono  his  brother,  and  ono  his  sister.  Their  names 
were  given  correctly,  and  they  represented  correctly  also  the 
actually  deceased  relatives  that  they  claimed  to  be.  The  one 
claiming  to  bo  his  father  gave  in  proof  of  his  jK-rsoiial  identity  as 
many  a*  seventy-five  or  ono  hundred  incidents  that  have  been 
proved  to  be  facts  of  his  experience  la-fore  hi*  death  in  iS«/6.  .  .  . 
Many  of  the  facts  were  unknown  to  tho  son  until  ascertained  in 
the  West  front  friends  nnd  relatives  to  bo  true.  There  were  as 
many  as  twenty-five  of  these,  excluding  direct  telepathy  with  the 
sitter's  mind.  Five  of  the  sittings  were  held  in  Professor 
Hyslop's  helialf  by  Pr.  Hodgson,  while  Professor  Hyslop  re¬ 
mained  in  iVew  York,  and  ail  the  facts  then  told  were  unknown 
to  Dr.  Hodgson,  and  perhaps  one  half  of  them  unknown  to  Pro- 
Ittsor  llytlop  «iso.  The  incidents  given  by  all  six  of  the 'com¬ 


municators'  number  some  isotosoo.  some  ni  them  requiring  three 
months'  investigation  to  verify.” 

Discarding  the  hypothesis  of  fraud.  Professor  Hyslop  concludes 
that  only  two  explanations  are  possible— telepathy,  or  "niind- 
rcading.”  and  the  persistence  •  f  individual  consciousness  after 
death,  lie  holds  that  the  former  would  in  this  case  strain  one's 
credulity  far  more  than  the  latter.  He  says : 

"The  selective  character  of  the  telepathy  involved  i*  beyond 
comprehension,  unless  we  suppose  it  equal  to  the  task  of  repro¬ 
ducing  all  the  phenomena  of  personal  identity  and  individual 
consciousness,  precisely  as  we  should  expect  them  in  u  surviving 
spirit.  If  all  the  facts  were  known  to  the  sitter,  the  case  in  favor 
of  telepathy  would  Ik*  more  plausible,  tho  it  would  still  remain 
extremely  puzzling  to  find  the  selcctivcncss  in  favor  of  personal 
identity  so  perfect  as  it  is  in  the  hundreds  of  persons  that  have 
visited  Mr*.  Piper.  Hut  when  large  numbers  of  the  facts  are 
wholly  unkuou’n  to  the  sitter,  the  telepathy  that  cun  select  almost 
infallibly  the  right  facts  from  the  right  person  among  all  living 
consciousness  or  memory  is  something  for  which  there  is  no  scien¬ 
tific  analogy  outside  the  phenomena  in  the  Piper  case,  so  far  a* 
yet  authenticated  scientifically.” 

Professor  Ilyslop  challenges  those  who  do  not  accept  hi*  con¬ 
clusion*  to  adduce  a  more  reasonable  hypothesi*  than  his.  It  i* 
extremely  unlikely  that  any  scientific  man,  except  those  already 
within  tlie  bound*  of  the  Psychical  Research  Society,  will  notice 
thi*  challenge,  for  other  member* of  tlie  recognized  learned  bodies 
have  given  it  to  l»e  understood  that  they  do  not  consider  the  phe¬ 
nomena  on  which  the  psychical  investigator*  are  working  a* 
legitimate  subject-matter  for  scientific  research.  So.  right  or 
wrong,  the  scientific  journal*  have  a*  yet  furnished  us  with  no 
comment*  for  quotation.  Some  of  the  daily  pujier*  arc  not  so  ret¬ 
icent,  altho  most  of  them  adopt  tho  familiar  tactic*  of  ridicule 
in  dealing  with  phenomena  of  tin*  kind.  The  following  from 
The  Sun  (New  York,  February  i$»  i*  a  fair  sample: 

"Inasmuch  a*  these  so-cullcd  communication*  with  the  other 
world  have  been  going  on  now  for  fifty  years,  it  is  rather  re¬ 
markable  that  the  thousand*  of 'spirit*'  consulted  have  not  by 
tin*  time  got  along  further  than  such  childish  method*  of  reveal¬ 
ing  themselves.  They  have  made  no  progress  in  the  art  since 
tho  day*  of  the  Fox  sisters,  and  Mrs.  Piper’*  'communication*  ' 
to  Pn.fcss.-r  Ilyslop  are  even  m  the  lowest  plane  of  intelligence 
of  any  which  we  cun  recall. 

"Nothing  In  the  whole  volume  of  •spiritualistic1  rovelntion* 
from  tho  beginning  is  suggestive  of  an  intelligence  superior  to 
mortal  knowledge  or  which  even  approaches  thnt  of  human 
beings  of  average  intellectual  capacity.  If  Professor  Hyslop'* 
'spirit*  father  could  think  of  no  more  convincing  way  of  identi¬ 
fying  himself  to  hi*  son  than  by  making  inquiries  ubnut  his  pen¬ 
knife,  hi*  broken  fence,  his  delinquent  taxes,  his  neighbor's  dog, 
and  other  matters  of  tho  sort,  either  tho  deceased  gentleman  has 
rein-graded  into  childishness  m  the  spiritual  state  or  the  son 
must  have  been  humbugged  by  the  'medium  '  nnd  her  man- 
•‘lcr . 

"Of  course,  such  « itr.essc*  can  have  no  standing  with  scnsiblo 
people.  They  are  too  dull  and  stupid  to  goon  the  witness-stand. 
The  testimony  which  comes  through  the  '  mediums.*  instead  «>f 
furnishing  evidence  "f  an  intelligent  personal  existence  beyond 
the  grave,  tends  rather  to  convince  anybody  believing  it  that 
intelligence,  a*  we  know  it.  passes  away  at  death.  Mr.  Hodgson, 
Mrs.  Piper's  manager,  is  a  clever  fellow.  Why  does  he  not  teach 
her  to  do  better?" 

Leaving  out  the  suggestion*  of  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  society, 
the  force  of  such  a  statement  ns  this  lies  in  its  insistence  on  tho 
triviality  of  the  communications.  In  reply  to  this  it  is  said  that 
the  object  »f  the  communication*  is  personal  identification,  and 
that  this  may  often  Ik-  best  accomplished  by  reference  to  facts 
and  events  of  the  most  trivial  character.  Yet  when  this  is  ad¬ 
mitted,  the  question  remains:  When  the  identification  is  com¬ 
pleted  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  sitter,  as  in  this  case,  why  can 
not  the  disembodied  intelligence  g<*  farther?  Is  it  liccauso  of 
lack  of  will  «.r  lack  of  ability?  And  " hy  should  there  l-o  lack  of 
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either?  Altogether,  it  will  probably  be  agreed  that  there  i'  room 
for  much  more  investigation  of  the  subject ;  and  since  the  'laid 
learned  societies  beg  to  Ik*  excused,  most  people  wdl  l«v  glad  to 
allow  the  psychical  researches  to  continue. 


EFFECTS  OF  MODERN  CUNPOWDER. 

'UK  powders  used  by  the  British  and  the  Ihcrs  in  the  present 
conflict  in  South  Africa  are  mu  th-rw.- familiar  toour  father' 
They  arc  of  strange  chemical  composition,  and  their  edicts  are 
equally  strange.  Owing  to  these  fact',  the  conditions  ot  wuriarc 
have  greatly  ultered  and  there  have  been  a  g-»«d  many  surprise*. 
In  an  article  in  // //lustration  i Paris..  M.  Clement  Cu'ciuni  tells 

art  of  war 


lutionucd  the  art ol 
war.  Our  fathers 
who  fought  with 
short-range  guns 

which  required  sometime  to  reload.  were  obliged  to  wait  until 
the  enemy  was  near  them  before  using  their  arms,  and  as  ih«  v 
could  fire  only  a  limited  number  of  projectiles  in  a  given  time,  it 
followed  that  a  I  add  body  of  men  could  disperse  a  battalion  with 
Ihe  bayonet,  in  spite  of  their  fire.  Napoleon's  soldiers  charged 
with  arms  in  hand. 


they  are  what  arc  called  shattering-powders.  Their  combustion, 
being  t*»*  swift,  produces  a  sharp  reaction,  which  in  a  firearm 
breaks  the  gun  before  the  projectile  has  time  to  move.  Besides 


this,  the  chloraicd  poud.  's  at  d  pule  nitroglycerin,  which  explode 
at  the  slightest  slunk,  arv  '.•••  dangerous  t.i  handle." 

The  inventors  of  tin  m  v  |-.»dcrs  have  emleuvorcd  to  render 
the  use  of  the  explosives  ]»>"il>lo  by  retarding  their  combustio: 
in  various  wavs.  'I  !iis  part  of  the  subject  was  very  thoroughly 
treated  in  n  recent  a'tn!.  l>\  Hudson  Maxim,  quoted  ill  the'** 
•  olumns.  The  result  has  lie.  ii  the  invention  of  various  forms  of 


"Nowadays  it  is  different;  we  kill  our  enemy  without  seeing 
him.  Projectiles  coining  generally  from  invisible  point',  at  a 
distance  of  several  milvs.  fall  like  hail  on  file  ad  vain  mg  regi¬ 
ments.  whose  ranks  they  decimate  ;  and  if  troop*  wish  t"  make 
an  assault,  even  if  the  space  to  lie  crossed  is  narrow,  a  storm  of 
lead  lay*  them  low  In  a  few  seconds. 

"This  Is  what  is  now  faking  place  in  the  South  African  war. 
where  assaults  arc  such  murderous  affairs  and  rarely  crowned 
with  success  that  they  reduce  the  numUr  of  effective  troops 
without  profit. 

"The  cause  of  this  revolution  is  the  present  rapidity  of  fir.  and 
the  invention  of  smokeless  powder. 

"  For  a  long  lime  a  powder  has  I  wen  sought  that  should  be 
more  |wiwerful  than  the  old  black  |w»w»  llT  •  tint  is.  that  shonhl  bo 
able  to  give  the  ball  greater  s|wed  und  consequently  extend  it' 
range.  The  pierates,  chlonited  powders,  and  nitrated  explosives 
such  as  guncotton  and  nitroglycerin,  are  much  more  powerful 
than  black  jNovder:  but  they  can  not  lie  used  in  pure  form,  for 


l-'wdir  much  more  |».weiful  titan  the  old  black  variety  and  giv¬ 
ing  .iff  comparatively  little  smoke. 

The  illusirat ions  herew  ith  show  the 
np|wara»cc  of  various  kinds  adopted 
by  Eunqwan  nations.  The  author 
notes  certain  objectionable  features 
of  the  new  js.wders.  » hie  is  their 
rapid  deterioration,  which  has  been 
sjwcially  noted  in  the  Transvaal ;  an¬ 
other  t«  their  injurious  effect  oil  the 
bores  of  cannon.  Says  M.  t'asciani 

“One  fault  of  the  smokeless  pow- 
ders  containing  tiitroglycvrin  is  that 
they  rapidly  wear  out  the  1  sires  of 
the  guns  by  erosion.  Tins  results 
from  the  escape  of  the-  highly  heated 

gases  that  arc  always  produced  lictwwa 
the  projectile  and  the  wall  of  the  gun 
The  metal  is  worn  away,  partly  melted 
and  corroded,  as  if  by  strong  acid 
Powder*  not  containing  nitroglycerin, 
siu  h  as  those  used  by  the  French,  have 
in-t  this  inconvenience. “ 

The  author  notes  here  that  jiowders  for 
the  bursting-charge*  of  shells  need  not 
iw  slow-burning,  the  only  requisite  here 
eing  that  the  charge  should  not  be  ex- 
•hided  easily  by  shock.  Powders  uscJ 
••r  this  purpose  arc  melinite  and  the 
Knglish  lyddite,  now  in  use  against  the 
Itaiers.  Of  lyddite  M.  Casciuni  say’s 

"This  substance  has  extraordinary  en¬ 
ergy  the  effects  of  its  explosion  being 
'ix  or  'even  times  as  great  as  those  of 
•lack  jKiwder.  on  compact  rock  or  ma- 
—  >nry,  and  one  ami  a  half  to  two  tunes 
as  great  in  earth.  The  melinite  or  lyd¬ 
dite  shell  breaks  the  most  solid  and  Tc- 
'I'ting  plates  of  steel.  Not  only  i'  the 
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projectile  shattered  into  small  fragments,  but  all  objects  within 
the  radius  of  action  are  likewise  shattered.  .  .  .  This  radius  cx- 
tends  only  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  yards  .  .  .  I>at  «■>  to  those 
who  arc  found  within  it !  Even  if  they  are  not  touched  by  the 
fragments  they  will  Ik.*  killed  by  the  bias;  of  |Kik|ikv<1  by 
the  explosion." — Translation  made  Jor  Tin:  Liimaky  Di-.fst. 


CLIMATIC  MISFITS 


A  PHYSICIAN  of  Janesville.  Wi,  .  Dr.  W.  I*.  Roberts,  has 
liecn  making  a  study  of  local  climatology  throughout  the 
United  States  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  what  l.c  calls 
"local  climatic  misfits,”  or  places  not  favorable  to  health,  arc  re¬ 
sponsible  for  much  of  our  disease,  and  especially  for  catarrh  and 
consumption.  He  points  out  that  while  some  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  almost  fatal  for  consumptives,  others  are  practically  im¬ 
mune.  and  he  believes  that  by  taking  advantage  of  these  facts 
the  present  mortality  from  tuberculosis  can  lie  greatly  decreased. 
From  n  recent  lecture  l»y  l»r.  Roberts,  published  in  the  Boston 
Weekly  Transcript  (February  «>>,  wo  quote  the  following 
"That  local  climatic  misfits  exist,  and  that  in  many  port*  of 
our  country  the  health  and  lives  of  the  inhabitants  are  more  in 
jeopardy  than  in  other  localities  because  of  such  misfits,  is  a 
conceded  fact. 

"So  far  as  1  am  informed,  there  has  not  Ivin  any  .scientific 
reason  made  public  as  to  tho  real  cause  of  these  life-destroying 
climatic  misfits,  altho  mime  phjmlcinn*  awl  non  of  Kiowa  ham 
advanceil  theories 

"The  late  and  eminent  I>r.  Henry  I.  Bowdilch.  of  Boston. 
Mass.,  many  year*  ago  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 'an  excess 
of  moisture  in  the  ground*  caused  the  largest  number  of  such 
misfits  along  the  line  of  producing  consumption  in  New  England. 
.  .  .  After  giving  the  subject  my  Is-st  thought.  I  concluded  that 
tho  Dr.  Bowdilch  theory  had  tho  preponderance  o t  common  *cn«c 
In  its  favor.  In  every  place  throughout  New  England  with  which 
I  am  familiar  there  has  1*  « it  a  much  larger  |rt  cent,  of  mortality 
from  consumption  in  Miction*  where  there  is  an  excess  of  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  ground  than  m  scores  of  health  resorts  in  the  drier 

nee  lions  of  tho  country . 

"  My  investigations  led  me  to  study  the  scientific  weather  i< 
|K.rt*,  as  gathered  and  published  by  our  Signal  Service  Bureau. 

"By  comparing  tluwo  report*  with  personal  observation*.  I 
learned  that  in  small  area*,  for  example  in  a  town,  a  eircum- 
Mcribcd  locality  in  a  town,  or  even  the  area  may  include  several 
towns  or  counties  in  a  given  State,  or  wherever  consumption  is 
causing  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  deaths,  we  also  find  an  excess  of 
moisture  in  the  ground;  which  prove*  tho  theory  of  Dr  Bow- 
ditch.  I  have  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  could  he  have  had  the 
aid  of  the  very  efficient  Weather  Bureau  we  now  have,  he  wRild 
have  liven  able  to  arrive  at  the  cause,  which,  in  my  judgment,  is 
that  in  all  such  localities  whether  found  in  New  England.  Wis¬ 
consin.  or  any  other  commonwealth,  th-.se  excessively  moist 
places  havu  perceptibly  higher  and  lower  temperature  in  times 
of  extreme  changes  of  weather  than  do  adjacent  localities  where 
the  ground  is  drier . 

“It  seems  to  me  that  as  s-»*it  as  the  people  become  conversant 
with  these  facts,  it  ought  not  to  bo  very  long  until  the  public 
servants  state  officials— will  realize  that  instead  of  recommend¬ 
ing  large  outlays  in  money  to  build  and  equip  state  homes  for 
consumptive*  in  close  proximity  to  those  excessively  moist  W.i 
tions.  they  will  insist  on  having  such  institutions  located  in  the 
most  immune  (dry)  sections  to  be  found  within  the  bound*  of  the 
commonwealth. 

"In  my  judgment,  it  would  Ik*  far  better  for  any  common¬ 
wealth  having  a  desire  t«*  rid  itself  of  this  scourge,  at  the  !.*.is; 
cost  of  live*  and  finances,  to  send  a  competent  commission  to 
locate  a  state  home  f«r  consumptive*  within  the  bounds  of  the 
old  American  desert,  where  it  has  already  been  proven  through 
the  admirable  source  of  the  Invalid  Aid  Society)  that  climate  to¬ 
gether  with  other  environments  cures  more  than  ninety  per  cent 
of  such  cases. 

“There  are  plenty  of  locutions  which  can  easily  be  secured,  and 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  Congress  should  n<>!  >et  apart  enough 
of  those  waste  lands  to  supply  every  State  seeking  to  carry  out 
such  a  desirable  health,  life,  and  money-saving  scheme 


A  Vegetarian  View  of  Cosmetics.— Fruits  and  nut* 
arc  the  best  cosmetics,  so  says  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg  in  iiood  Health  . 
but  they  must  be  taken  internally.  In  other  words,  a  vegetable 
•lie*  insures  a  clear  skin.  The  doctor  puts  it  in  this  way 

"  A  preparation  of  apples,  grapes,  cherries,  peaches,  figs,  bana¬ 
nas  ami  all  other  kinds  of  fruit,  combined  with  nuts  of  various 
kinds — almonds,  pecans,  hickory  nuts — and  with  well-cooked 
grains,  applied  to  the  inside  of  the  stomach,  is  the  best  possible 
preparation  for  whitening  the  skin.  The  trouble  with  the  skin 
when  it  is  dingy  and  dirty,  is  that  the  dirt  i>  more  than  skin 
deep.  There  are  also  dirty  muscles  and  a  dirty  brain,  dirty 
glands,  dirty  blood;  the  whole  body  is  contaminated  ;  the  dingy 
color  of  the  skin  is  merely  n  sign  of  the  condition  of  the  whole 
body.  Simply  to  bleach  the  dirt  off  the  face  is  a  very  hypocriti¬ 
cal  procedure  We  may  make  the  skin  of  the  face  clean  while 
the  rest  of  the  body  is  filled  with  organic  dirt,  tissue  debris,  ami 
«  ffeie,  worn-out.  and  diseased  matter  which  hits  accumulated  us 
the  result  of  vital  work  and  improper  diet.  We  should  lie  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  whole  skin  rather  than  in  the  skin  of  the  face  alone.*' 

Dr.  Kellogg  will  n«*t  allow  that  beauty  muy  spring  from  u  meat 
diet.  He  says: 

"To  Ik-  beautiful  we  must  eat  lieautiltil  things.  What  a  beau¬ 
tiful  cheek  a  ri|K*  peach  has  '  Who  could  wish  a  complexion  mine 
beautiful  than  the  bloom  of  a  jK*ach*  Tho  way  to  get  such  a 
bloom  i*  to  use  the  peach  itself. 

"Now  look  uj«n  another  picture— oyster*,  snails,  sprawling 
fr«*g*.  clawing  crab*,  wriggling  shrimps.  I'coplccnt  such  things, 
and  then  want  something  to  spread  on  the  outside  of  their  faces 
to  make  them  npjR*ar  beautiful  If  we  make  the  stomach  the 
bold  of  unclean  thing*,  wo  must  cxjKct  that  the  body  will  Ik*  un¬ 
clean  and  ugly.  There  i*  nothing  beautiful  hi  ;«  dead  creature— 
in  the  corpse  of  a  pig  or  an  ox  or  a  hen  lying  upon  the  table  If 
we  cat  such  things,  we  must  abide  the  consequence*.*' 


New  Metals  In  the  Sun.— The  announcement  was  first 
made  by  Norman  laickver  that  certain  bright  line*  in  the  solar 
spectrum  indicated  the  prcucnco  in  the  sun  of  a  hitherto  unknown 
gas  which  he  proponed  to  call  "helium  *'  In  Ramsay  iso¬ 

lated  this  gas.  and  we  now  know  that  its  density  i*  about  twice 
that  «>f  hydrogen  and  that  the  atomic  weight*  of  the  two  gases 
bear  the  same  |  import  ion.  "  But  at  the  same  time."  say*  Cosmos, 
abstracting  on  article  in  Prometheus,  "Lnckycr  found  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  corona  other  colored  line*  which  he  attributed  to 
the  presence  of  another  clement,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
'coronium.'  Neither  Ramsay  nor  uny  other  chemist  has  yet 
»>cen  able  to  isolate  this  laxly.  Nevertheless,  an  Italian  apectro* 
•copist  has  discovered  the  line*  of  coromuni  in  the  gases  thrown 
•  ait  from  the  crater  of  Vesuvius.  This  ha*  encouraged  physicists 
ro  search  f-»r  thi*  jK-arl  of  all  the  gases,  present,  past,  and  future. 
But  this  is  n--t  all;  at  the  same  time  other  physicists  have  hail 
their  attention  directed  toother  lines  of  the  sjicctrum.  and  an¬ 
nounce  that  there  will  next  lie  discovered  two  new  metals  that 
exist  in  the  sun.  They  have  given  to  these  elements  by  antici¬ 
pation  the  name*  of  * uurorium  *  and  'nebulum.'  The  position 
occupied  by  these  bodic*  in  the  atmospheric  layers  of  the  sun 
leads  these  scientists  t«»  tliiuk  that  they  are  lighter  than  hydro¬ 
gen.  .  .  .  For  chemists  this  discovery  will  Ik*  u  veritable  revolu¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  it  will  destroy  Proust’s  hypothesis,  which  state* 
that  all  the  molecular  weight*  of  bodies  are  whole  multiples  of 
that  ->f  hydrogen.  However,  as  no  trace  of  either  aurorium  or 
nebulum  has  yet  been  fonnd  on  the  earth,  the  existence  of  these 
elements  is  yet  far  from  conclusive  demonstration."—  Trans/a- 
tion  made  for  TilK  Lim  i»v  Diorst. 


"Till  project  of  maintjinr-ic  the  level  »t  Lake  Erie  near  it»  higli-w. tier 
stage  duftn<  the  navigation  season  by  constructing  a  Jam  across  Niagara 
River  below  Kult-o  har’-  r  s  re|«.rtrJ  by  the  Deep- Waterways  Couuui* 
uua  a*  practicable  aaJ  dr-ifjblf.  The  water  lost  by  evaporation  in  sum¬ 
mer."  say*  t  he  Sunevj! sire crjf hie  "could  be  partially  replaced 

be  ac.  emulating  the  surplus  water  during  the  closed  season  and  releasing 
it  when  most  necessary  in  the  open  season.  The  best  loiat-on  for  a  dam  is. 
•ccotdiBX  to  the  t-oard,  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  just  below  Buffalo  harbor 
A  canal  with  a  lock  is  pros  ded  on  the  A  met  >  an  side  around  the  end  of  the 
dam  and  the  rapids  at  the  head  ol  the  river.  The  cost -f  the  regulating 
works  l»  estimated  at  $-*■.««.  and  of  the  lock  and  canal  at  $7.1*5.967  The 
chanires  would  raise  the  low. water  stage  about  three  leet  iu  Lake  Brie, 
two  feet  in  Lake  St-  Clair,  and  one  foot  in  Lake  Huron  " 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 

DECLINING  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  CHURCHES. 

Notwithstanding  the  fibres  published  by  The  in.it- 

pentitnt  (see  Tilt:  Literary  Digest.  January  13).  which 
seem  to  show  ;t  fair  rate  of  increase  during  the  j>a't  >-car  in  most 
of  the  churches,  there  are  numerous  evidences  that  individual 
denominations  are  not  satisfied  with  the  showing  made,  and  are 
even  manifesting  some  alarm.  The  relative  decline  of  Presby¬ 
terianism  is  well  known  ;  but  complaint  is  not  confined  to  that 
body  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  next  to  the  Baptists  the 
largest  body  of  Protestant  Christians,  is  seeking  for  a  "remedy 
for  declining  membership."  Dr.  James  M  Buckley,  editor  of 
The  Christian  Advocate,  the  leading  organ  of  Methodism,  writes 
(February  15) : 

"That  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  with  nearly  three  mil¬ 
lions  of  communicants  and  a  vast  army  of  Sunday-school  schol¬ 
ars.  should  add  less  than  seven  thousand  to  its  membership  in 
1899.  is  startling.  That  in  the  same  period  it  should  show  a  de¬ 
cline  of  twenty-eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-five  in 
those  avowed  and  accepted  candidates  known  as  probationers,  is 
ominous.  Such  a  situation  has  not  been  frequent  in  our  history, 
and  when  it  has  occurred  the  usual  result  has  been  to  awaken 
the  church  to  its  need  of  divine  assistance  and  concentrated  work 
In  some  such  instances  the  year  of  drought  has  been  succeeded 

by  several  years  of  extensive  harvests . 

"  No  reverent  person  can  charge  the  decline  to  God  the  Father 
Almighty,  to  Jesus  Christ  His  only  Son  our  Lord,  or  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  whom  the  church  ceaselessly  declares  Us  belief  It 
must  therefore  lie  at  the  doors  of  every  church.  The  only  rem 
edy  is  concentration  upon  the  conviction  and  conversion  of  those 
whom  the  churches  can  reach  through  the  preaching  of  the  word 
meetings  for  prayer,  praise,  and  testimony,  the  Sabbath-school 
and  direct  nnd  intense  personul  effort. 

"While  conferences  arc  steadily  declining  population  in  the 
same  territory  is  increasing  In  these  conferences  districts  are 
weakening,  and  in  these  districts  societies  are  becoming  lifeless 
This  inevitably  leads  back  to  pastors  nnd  people.  In  the  most 
fruitless  churches  there  may  lie  some  who  arc  doing  all  that  man 
can  do  to  build  up  the  waste  places,  but  the  majority  arc  indidcr 
cnt.  hence  the  decay." 

Th-  Rev.  Dr  W  S  Rainsford  rector  of  St.  George  %  Protes¬ 
tant  Episcopal  Church,  New  York,  in  a  recent  address  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  attributes  the  relative  decline  of  religion  toother  cause* 
Speaking  of  his  own  church  he  says 

"The  church  is  not  fitting  herself  to  new  conditions  The  jico- 
ple  don't  want  her.  In-cause  away  down  in  her  soul  she  don't 
want  them.  Our  clergy  arc  narrow  and  ignorant.  If  we  are 
going  to  bo  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament  wc  have  g«»t  to 
know  our  country  (or  one  thing  Wherever  1  go  I  sec  churches 
that  arc  failures  You  never  sec  printed  records  of  the  failing 
but  you  hear  of  the  sudden  collapse.  What  causes  the**-  failures  * 
Because  the  churches  do  not  hold  the  fact  that  new  times  bring 
new  duties  You  don't  suppose  the  church  is  al>soluU-l\  right 
to-day.  It  is  that  spirit  of  life  which  means  growth  that  the 
church  wants.  Church  failures  result  not  from  lack  of  zeal  or 
lack  of  earnestness,  hut  because  again  and  again  the  thing  that 
is  good  in  one  age  is  not  good  in  the  next  decade.  New  occasion* 
have  not  taught  the  church  new  duties.  Growth  or  death.  ch*»>sc 
which  you  will  have.  The  living  God's  organization  has  to  lie 
the  most  vitally  instinct  with  mind  of  any  organization  in  the 
world  But  it  is  not." 

Governor  Rollins  of  New  Hampshire,  whose  proclamation  a 
year  ago  concerning  the  decline  of  religion  in  the  rural  districts 
aroused  so  much  discussion  has  still  another  diagnosis  for  the 
case  so  far  as  New  England  is  concerned.  Before  the  Boston 
Ministers'  Union  a  few  weeks  ago  he  said 

"  You  clergymen  are  no  longer  the  spiritual  guides  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  who  now  follow  the  religion  of  the  newspapers.  The  ark 
has  l>ccn  overturned  the  Bible  account  of  the  creation  denied. 
Jonah  repudiated,  and  the  anchor  of  the  old  faith  has  been  pulled 


up  before  the  sails  are  set  for  the  new.  The  best  blood  of  the 
country  towns  of  northern  New  England  has  for  generations  been 
going  to  Boston  and  New  York,  leaving  in  some  places  only  the 
weaklings  to  do  tin*  work  in  the  old  country  home.  These  Ics- 
energetic  ones  have  intermarried  till  in  one  town  I  am  acquainted 
with  in  Maine  there  is  an  im!»eci'.e  in  almost  every  family.  The 
increase  of  foreign  population  is  a  gain  rather  than  a  loss  to  the 
country  town,  for  it  brings  in  new  blood,  so  greatly  needed,  and 
the  people  arc  usually  strong  Catholics,  not  irreligious,  and  their 
increase  is  a  favorable  element.  '' 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  in  .  / pp/eton ' s  Popular  Silence  Monthly 
(February),  takes  the  ground  that  the  changes  and  apparent 
symptoms  of  decay  in  Christianity  are  evidence  of  a  fermentation 
precedent  to  wide  enlargement  of  growth  and  renewed  vitality. 
"There  can  l»c  no  doubt."  he  writes,  "that  a  large  number  ol 
men  absent  themselves  from  church  attendance  because  they  dis¬ 
like  ihc  popular  orthodoxy,  which  seems  to  them  antiquated,  un¬ 
scientific.  and  untrue."  The  churches  are  readjusting  themselves 
to  Christian  doctrine,  ami  the  Christian  community  is  doing  like¬ 
wise. 


BABYLONIAN  STORY  OF  PARADISE. 

J ITH  every  new  find  made  111  the  cuneiform  libraries  in  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  valleys,  the  number  of  parallels  to 
Biblical  thought  and  expression  increases,  showing  how  closely 
interwoven  was  the  life  of  Israel  with  that  of  their  kin  in  Mesopo¬ 
tamia  This  has  again  liecn  made  apparent  111  the  recent  pam¬ 
phlet  «*f  Dr  Alfred  Jcreiums.  a  leading  German  savant,  entitled 
"Hollo  nnd  Paradies  bci  den  Bahylonicm."  One  of  the  most 
noteworthy  parallels  between  Biblical  and  Babylonian  ideas  is 
found  in  the  conception*  of  Paradise.  Wc  quoto  from  I)r.  Jere- 
mia\  an  account  of  the  mIhmIo  of  the  blessed  as  furnished  by  the 
tablets  of  the  Babylonians 

"The  chief  sources  of  our  information  on  this  subject  arc  the 
fragments  preserved  from  the  famous  twelve-tablet  epic,  in  which 
is  described  the  journey  w-hich  Gilgnmesh.  11  hero  who  has  de¬ 
livered  his  city  (Urukj  from  the  oppression  of  a  tyrant  makes  to 
the  island  of  the  blessed.'  Thia  abode  ha  finds  at  the  outlet  of 
the  streams.'  i.e..  where  ut  one  time  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris,  a*,  separate  river*,  emptied  into  the  sea.  Hero  too  was 
the  place  where  the  sacred  water  was  secured  which  was  used  in 
the  work  of  sorcery  But  near  this  place  was  also  situated  at  one 
time  Kridu  (the  modern  Abcr-Shahrcin.  the  Rata  of  the  Ptole¬ 
mies).  the  city  of  Ka.  the  chief  of  the  magi  among  the  gods 
Here  in  these  sacred  precincts  was  to  be  found  the  garden  of  the 
gods,  which  contained  a  wonderful  tree,  the  fruit*  of  which  were 
rich  gems  and  jewels:  nnd  near  by  was  the  palace  of  the  sea- 
nymphs  who  watched  the  passageway  across  to  the  waters  of 
death.  Near  this  place  was  also  the  Uiatman  who  ferried  Gllga- 
mesh  across,  and  who  led  him  to  the  fountain  ol  health  and  as¬ 
sisted  him  in  plucking  the  branches  from  the  tree  of  life.  The 
boatman  is  called  Arad-Ea.  it  the  servant  of  the  god  Ea.  and 
it  i*  this  same  Ea  who  saves  the  progenitor  of  mankind  and  his 
wife  at  the  time  of  the  Deluge. 

"This  Eridu  is  pictured  by  the  Babylonians  as  a  Paradise. 
Thus,  in  an  account  in  which  the  god  of  fire  asks  Ea,  the  wise 
son  of  Eridu.  for  help,  we  read 

"  In  Eridu  grows  the  dark  palm-tree  in  a  pure  spot. 

"Its  growth  i*  a*  magnificent  as  a  Inzure  stone  -  it  overshadows 
the  ocean. 

“The  abode  of  Ea  is  in  Eridu.  full  of  abundance. 

"  His  dwelling  is  in  the  place  of  the  lower  world. 

"  His  alNNle  is  in  the  camp  of  the  goddess  Ba'u. 

"In  the  innermost  parts  of  a  magnificent  house,  where  there  is 
shade,  as  in  a  wood ;  and  bore  nobody  dare  enter." 

A  recently  discovered  inscription  shows  that  this  Eridu  was 
also  the  place  where  Adapa  was  created  by  the  god  Ea.  The 
account  *«f  this  act  of  creation  is  not  preserved,  but  from  parallel 
reports  in  cuneiform  literature  we  learn  that  Ea.  the  divine 
"potter."  formed  his  creature  out  of  clay.  The  fragment  al‘0 
report*  that  the  god  endowed  his  creature  "with  divine  power, 
a  thorough  capacity  for  establishing  order  by  laws  in  the  world. 
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and  also  wisdom,  but  did  not  give  him  eternal  life :  but 
that  he  did  make  him  the  master  and  the  shepherd  ot  mankind. 
Then.  too.  it  is  said  that  he  was  entrusted  with  all  kinds  of 
priestly  functions  and  was  made  the  baker  and  the  eup-bearcr 
for  the  gods.  Daily  it  was  bis  duty  to  prepure  the  necessary 
bread  and  provide  the  drink  and  secure  the  fish  for  Eridu.  An¬ 
other  fragment  reports  that  Anu,  the  god  of  the  heavens,  con¬ 
templated  granting  to  this  creature,  who  is  expressly  called  “the 
sprout  ot  mankind,"  the  gift  of  eternal  life.  But  this  plan  was 
not  consummated.  Once  when  Adapawas  in  the  presence  of  the 
god  of  the  heavens.  Anu.  the  latter  offered  him  bread  and  drink  ; 
but  f-o  refused  to  take  it  because  Ea  had  warned  him  that  it  was 
the  bread  and  the  water  of  death.  But  in  truth  it  was  the  bread 
and  the  water  of  life,  and  by  his  refusal  to  eat  and  drink  he  lost 
the  gift  of  eternal  life.  And  this  bread  and  water  of  life,  which 
is  found  in  the  palace  of  the  god  of  heaven,  is  also  found  in  the 
Paradise  "at  the  outlet  ot  the  streams,"  in  Eridu,  the  “island  of 
the  blessed.”  Gilgamesh.  through  the  water  from  the  fountain  of 
life  and  through  the  mysterious  food  on  this  island,  finds  health, 
and  through  eating  u  wonderful  plant  gains  immortality.  Other 
inscriptions  telt  of  this  food  of  life  and  of  the  wuter  of  life— 
Translation  made  /or  Tmk  Literary  Digest. 


A  JESUIT’S  CRITICISM  OF  DR.  MIVART. 

HE  prevailing  note  of  comment  in  the  Roman  Catholic  press 
upon  Prof.  St.  George  Mivart’s  recently  expressed  views 
fseo  Tiik  Literary  Digest.  February  3  and  17)  is  one  of  regret, 
and  the  hope  is  expressed  that  this  estrangement  from  the  church 
may  not  bo  permanent.  Ono  of  the  most  authoritative  replies  to 
his  Nineteenth  Century  and  i'ortnighUy  articles  is  that  by  the 
Rev.  R.  P.  Clarke,  S.J.,  published  in  tho  first-named  review 
(February).  Tho  fundamental  misconception  underlying  Dr. 
Mivurt's  whole  argument  fur  doctrinal  changes  in  the  church, 
says  Father  Clarke,  is  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  true  character 
of  Catholic  continuity.  Tho  real  continuity  of  the  church  is  a 
"fundamental  and  essential  one.  tho  only  ono  thut  can  keep  it 
together  and  maintain  its  character  permanently  unchanged 
Ho  continues; 

"This  is  what  we  may  call  infernal  or  doetnnal  continuity. 
It  consists  in  the  continuous  adherence,  on  the  part  of  uil  those 
who  belong  to  that  religious  body,  to  the  same  beliefs  that  they 
professed  from  the  beginning.  This  It  Is  which  constitutes  the 
continuity  of  tho  Catholic  Church.  Her  numbers  may  ebb  and 
flow,  her  ritual  may  chungc.  her  discipline  may  undergo  certain 
modifications,  but  her  doctrine— never.  What  it  was  in  the  be¬ 
ginning.  such  it  is  now,  and  such  it  ever  will  be.  as  long  as  the 
world  shall  last.  The  very  fuintc«t  derogation  from  any  of  the 
dogmas  of  tho  church  would  at  once  be  her  destruction. 

“Here  lies  Dr.  Mivarfs  radical  error.  His  idea  of  continuity 
(so  far  as  he  has  nny  idea  of  it  at  all  and  is  not  involved  in  a 
mere  confusion  of  thought)  seems  to  l-c  an  external  continuity, 
united  ton  gradual  modification  of  belief.  He  seems  to  think 
that  nil  that  is  required  for  maintaining  internal  continuity  is 
that  there  should  be  no  violent  disruption,  no  sudden  and  funda¬ 
mental  change.  Black  may  have  become  white,  and  white  may 
have  become  black,  so  long  ns  the  various  shades  of  gray  inter¬ 
vene  and  render  the  change  imjierccptible  at  each  step.  *0  long 
as  it  is  gradually  shaded  off  and  no  line  can  be  drawn  between 
the  various  shades.  Such  a  continuity  ns  this  is  utterly  alien  to 
the  continuity  of  the  Catholic  Church.  With  her  what  was  white 
at  the  beginning  must  remain  white  to  the  end.  and  what  was 
black  must  remnin  black,  nnd  there  must  be  no  sort  of  change  in 
the  meaning  of  white  or  of  black,  after  a  thousand  years  have 
passed.  This  fact  is  fatal  to  Dr.  Mivart's  whole  argument." 

The  original  deposit  of  doctrine  given  by  Christ  to  His  apostles 
was  full,  complete,  and  unchangeable,  ‘‘the  faith  once  for  all  de¬ 
livered  to  the  saints  ”  .  and  this  can  not  be  altered  in  itscs<cntiat 
meaning  tho  it  was  given  in  embryo,  and  its  meaning  is  made 


clearer  and  more  definite  by  successive  dogmatic  definitions  of 
council  and  Pope.  Dr.  Mivart  errs  radically,  says  Father  Clarke, 
m  not  distinguishing  between  these  and  unessential  beliefs  which 
have  never  been  dogmatically  defined,  and  which  may  change 
from  age  to  age.  The  dogmas  of  the  Trinity,  of  Christ's  virgin 
birth,  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  arc  all  dogmas  belonging  to  tho  first 
class  ;  that  is.  they  arc  definitely  promulgated,  unalterable  dog¬ 
mas.  binding  upon  all  Roman  Catholics.  Belonging  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  class  arc  such  doctrines,  called  proximates  to  faith,  as  the 
assumption  of  the  body  of  the  Virgin  into  heaven.  In  still  a 
third  class  arc  to  be  numbered  certain  accretions  to  faith  which 
have  received  no  sort  of  ecclesiastical  approval,  altho  accepted 
by  many  Christians.  With  regard  to  these  three  classes  Father 
Clarke  writes . 

■'  It  is  of  importance  that  my  readers  should  clearly  understand 
that,  in  respect  of  the  dogmas  it  contains,  the  Catholic  Church 
draws  no  distinction  between  one  set  of  dogmas  and  unother.  as 
tho  some  were  fundamental,  inusmuch  as  they  have  certainly 
been  revealed  by  God  Himself,  and  others  were  to  be  believed 
by  Catholics  only  because  they  have  been  promulgated  by  the 
ruling  power  in  the  church,  but  were  not  binding  on  the  faithful 
with  the  same  fulness  as  the  previous  class.  In  the  Catholic 
Church  every  dogma  is  essential  ami  fundamental,  and  must  be 
believed  by  every  Catholic  under  pain  of  eternal  dumnution. 
'This  is  the  Catholic  faith,  which  uulcss  a  man  believe  faithfully 
and  firmly  ho  can  not  be  saved ' ;  whether  any  dogma  was  de¬ 
fined  by  the  Apostles'  Creed,  or  by  tho  Vatican  Council,  or  by 
one  of  the  long  roll  of  pojies  speaking  in  bis  character  of  doctor 
and  teacher  of  the  universal  church,  makes  no  difference  w  hat¬ 
ever.  It  carries  with  it  the  sumo  authority,  whether  it  whs  de¬ 
clared  to  lie  a  part  of  the  faith  in  the  first  century  or  tho  nine¬ 
teenth.  nnd  he  who  refuses  to  accept  it  is  just  as  completely  mi 
alien  from  the  commonwealth  of  God  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other.  And  this  is  not  nil.  Not  only  must  each  defined  dogma 
be  accepted,  but  it  must,  under  the  same  penalties,  be  accepted 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  was  originally  laid  down  ut  the 
time  of  its  definition.  No  change  in  language  or  in  the  meaning 
of  words  can  affect  the  meaning  of  the  doctrine  as  defined.  Hero 
it  is  that  tho  value  of  Latin  as  the  living  language  of  the  church 
is  very  conspicuous.  The  ecclesiastical  language  which  ban  come 
down  from  tho  day* of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Leo  1*  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  language  of  the  present  day.  The  modern  Catholic  theo¬ 
logian  reads  the  mind  of  tho  church  In  her  early  formularies  with 
the  same  clear  understanding  of  her  meaning  ns  if  the  definition 
was  one  of  yesterday.  To  attribute  to  the  et-ealhedra  utterance 
ol  any  Pope  a  meaning  in  any  w  ay  varying  from  that  which  was 
intended  by  the  Pope  who  promulgated  it  is  un  act  of  heresy. 
Hence  the  Vatican  Council  declares  that:  'Of  all  sacred  dogmas, 
that  sense  is  to  lie  forever  retained  which  our  Holy  Mother  the 
church  bus  once  declared,  nor  may  we  ever  recede  from  that 
sense  under  a  pretext  of  a  higher  understanding  of  it.*  More¬ 
over.  the  church  stamps  with  her  anathema  any  departure  from 
the  sense  originally  given  to  any  defined  dogma.  'If  anyone 
shall  assert  that  to  dogmas  proposed  by  the  church  it  may  be 
possible,  according  to  the  progress  of  science,  to  give  a  meaning 
different  from  that  winch  the  church  has  understood  and  now 
understands,  let  him  be  anathema.  ’  " 

There  are  many  Roman  Catholics,  especially  converts,  who 
have  never  learned  the  true  submission  due  to  the  church : 

“They  have  learned  to  admire  the  church,  and  to  recognise  her 
superiority  to  any  other  religion  :n  the  world.  They  are  attracted 
by  her  logical  consistency,  by  her  inviolable  unity,  by  the  holy 
lives  of  her  saints,  by  her  correspondence  with  the  church  of  the 
New  Testament,  by  the  high  standard  which  she  proposes  to  her 
members,  or  by  some  other  of  the  countless  motives  which  con¬ 
stitute  her  credentials  to  mankind.  In  all  this  they  act  on  their 
own  private  judgment  (guided,  it  may  lx-,  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God),  as  all  must  do  outside  the  church.  But  when  they  enter 
the  church's  precincts  they  continue  in  the  same  habit  of  inind. 
They  bring  their  private  judgment  with  them  into  the  church, 
instead  of  bidding  farewell  to  it  on  the  threshold.  They  continue 
to  act  on  their  private  judgment  just  as  they  did  before.  They 
never  lay  it  down  at  the  feet  of  the  Vicar  oi  Christ,  renouncing 
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henceforward  all  claim  to  judge  of  that  which  the  church  has  op|«oscd  The  attitude  of  toleration  ought  to  be  impossible  for 


stamped  with  the  mark  of  her  infallible  teaching  Thus  they  are 
in  the  church,  but  not  <</  it  They  have  no:  it>  true They 
are  Catholics  in  name,  but  not  in  reality  Ami  the  natural  result 
of  this  is  that  when  they  encounter  some  dogmatic  decree  that 
docs  not  fit  in  with  what  they  regard  a'  sufficiently  proved  on 
grounds  of  their  own  fallible  human  reason.  ":»y  and  by  they  are 
offended. 1  They  prefer  their  own  private  judgment  to  what  the 
church  declares  to  be  true.  And  as  the  church  can  not  give  way. 
and  they  will  not  give  way.  tlu-y  end.  after  a  I<>:ig  course  «*f  in¬ 
ternal  and  perhaps  external  revolt,  by  finding  themselves  at  last 
outside  the  church  altogether.  They  want  to  teach  the  church, 
and  arc  indignant  because  the  church  will  not  be  taught  by  them. 
They  have  never,  from  first  to  last,  made  that  act  of  entire  and 
.absolute  submission  which  every  Catholic  must  make  if  he  is  to 
be  a  member  of  the  church  at  all  or.  if  they  have  ever  made  it. 
they  have  afterward  recalled  it  They  have  m*  the  humility 
which  is  required  of  those  who  look  to  the  church  as  their  teacher 
and  guide  in  all  questions  that  fall  within  her  scope  Hence 
they  find  themselves  out  of  plu<  e  within  her  fold,  and  either  leave 
the  church  of  their  own  accord,  or  else  arc  cut  off  from  comm u- 
niou  with  her  by  the  exercise  of  her  authority. 

"Now  I  can  not  help  strongly  Misjiecting  that  this  is  the  history 
of  Dr.  Mivart's  sojourn  within  the  fold  of  the  church.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that,  on  his  own  showing,  lie  originally  entered 
it  on  insufficient  grounds,  and  my  reason  for  this  belief  is  founded 
on  his  own  confession  and  on  Ins  statement  the  motives  that 
induced  him  to  become  a  Catholic.' 

SOCIALISM  AND  THE  ANCLICAN  CHURCH. 

HI5  Church  of  England  as  an  exponent  and  ally  of  Socialism 
is  an  idea  so  novel  to  most  of  us  as  to  apjwar  in  the  light 
of  a  satire  ;  yet  the  Kov.  Arthur  K.  T.  Newman,  a  clergyman  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  contends  that  the  spirit  of  .Wialism  and 
that  of  Christianity  are  practically  identical,  and  that  iuxmcr  or 
later  they  will  becomo  one  force  fighting  against  the  modern 
spirit  of  individualism  mid  selfish  greed.  Ills  program  applies 
primarily  to  England,  and  is  a  striking  one  The  Liberal  Party 
is  the  only  party  to  which  the  friends  of  social  reform  can  look  for 
sympathy  and  succor,  and  this  party  is  fast  tending  to  advanced 
social  principles.  The  party  needs  an  oily,  and  a  religious  ally, 
since  the  progressive  cause,  he  says,  has  never  been  successful 
hi  history  except  when  it  appeals  to  the  deeper  religious  instincts 
of  human  nature.  The  national  church  is  the  only  body  which 
still  possesses  definite  religious  principles  and  therefore  the  only 
one  with  the  elements  of  permanence  within  it  Yet  the  writer 
confesses  that  the  bridge  between  the  Liberal  Party  and  the 
Church  of  England  is  apparently  a  formidable  one 


either  the  Christian  or  the  Socialist  who  believes  in  his  creed  to 
the  exclusion  of  any  other  which  docs  not  agree  with  it.  There 
ought  to  lie  either  a  struggle  to  the  death  or  a  close  and  active 
alliance." 

The  writer  then  goes  on  to  show  liii  The  .Yeti'  Century  Re- 
how  the  principlesof  the  reformed  Liberal  or  Socialistic 
Party  and  of  the  church  logically  point  t<»  a  common  ideal  of  so¬ 
ciety.  The  ideal  of  racialism  implies  the  collective  ownership  of 
all  property  and  the  control  of  all  industry  by  the  state  for  the 
common  good.  This  primary  idea  of  brotherhood  is  also  the  es¬ 
sence  of  the  early  Christian  spirit 

"It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enlarge  on  the  consequences  wbh  i 
follow  from  llic  acceptance  of  this  premise.  If  men  arc  a  broth¬ 
erhood.  the  gross  inequalities  l*et  ween  rich  and  |KH>r,  the  hostility 
between  class  and  class  which  ure  u  necessary  consequence  of 
our  present  system,  are  instantly  condemned.  If  men  ure  limbs 
of  a  body,  it  follows  they  must  always  Ik-  working  for  the 
common  good  and  drawing  from  the  common  Mock  as  much  as 
and  only  as  much  as.  is  needful  for  a  healthy,  vigorous,  and 
complete  life.  In  short,  the  results  of  applying  Christian  princi¬ 
ples  to  daily  life  must  l*o  the  adoption  of  Louis  Blanc's  maxim 
A  system  which  is  confessedly  competitive  and  individualistic 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  Christian  idea  of  men  us  a  soci¬ 
ety  and  a  kingdom.  From  this  alone  we  can  see  that  the  idea  ol 
an  alliance  l*ctue<n  the  church  and  the  new  Liberal  Party  i*  not 
one  that  lias  no  luiftix. ' 

Mr.  Newman  is  not  alone  among  tho  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  this  belief  The  list  of  Anglican  clergy  who  would 
unhesitatingly  call  themselves  "Christian  Socialists''  include* 
such  names  as  Bishop  Wvstcott  and  I  Jean  Kitchin  of  Durham, 
Dean  Stubbs  of  Ely.  Canon  Scott  Holland  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe¬ 
dral.  Archdeacon  Wilson  of  Manchester.  Canon  Harnett  of 
Toynbee  Hall,  and  Father  Dolling,  Father  Adderlcy.  the  Rev 
Henry  Shuttle  worth,  and  the  Rev.  Stewart  llcadlum,  of  London, 
not  a  few  ot  whom  are  members  ol  the  Catholic  or  High-Church 
Party. 

"  Dangerous  Character  of  Modern  Theology."— 

Ortb<id<'x  theology  .is  enunciated  by  the  reformers  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  can  nuke  no  compromise  with  the  modern  theol¬ 
ogy  based  on  the  theory  of  evolution,  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nicholas 
N.  Steffens  Their  antagonism  is  so  fundamental  that  they  can 
not  boon  friendly  terms,  and  "the  dangerous  character  of  modern 
theology  is  ri..i  sufficiently  recognized  "  by  the  adherents  of  the 
traditional  Chnsttamty.  Dr.  Steffens  writes  in  I  he  Christian 
Intef/i^enter  (Presb..  February  71 


"An  alliance  between  the  church  and  the  Liberal  Party  sounds 
almost  an  absurdity  when  we  retail  the  history  of  the  last  three 
hundred  years,  and  the  absurdity  is  increased  when  we  reflect 
that  tho  Liberal  Party  of  the  future  will  l>e  more  radical  than 
ever  Is  it  possible  that  when  Liberalism  lias  passed  into  Social- 
ism.  the  church  which  treated  Robert  Owen  and  I^miis  Blanc 
almost  as  the  direct  offspring  of  the  devil  can  be  cxpcctc-d  to 
enter  into  an  ulltancc  with  her  ancient  enemy?  We  must  rc- 
mentber  that  those  early  day*  of  modern  Socialism  arc  long  over 
Maurice.  Kingsley,  and  the  Christian  Socialists  bridged  over  the 
gulf  which  separatc<l  the  antagonists,  and  the  continual  traffic 
which  has  passed  over  that  bridge,  since  it  was  first  opened,  has 
produced  relations  which  ure  certainly  not  unfriendly. 

"Already  the  relation  between  the  two  parties  is  completely 
altered ;  the  Christian  Church  admits  that  much  of  what  is  im¬ 
plied  by  Socialism  is  in  agreement  with  Christian  principles, 
while  the  Socialist  regards  the  Christian  with  a  certain  amount 
of  good-natured  tolerance  as  one  who  possesses  a  book  from  whic  h 
a  large  number  of  excellent  Socialistic  mottoes  can  be  drawn. 
The  present  attitude  of  friendly  toleration  is  not  really  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  either  party.  Two  creeds,  one  of  which  claims  to  control 
the  whole  field  of  life  and  the  other  claims  to  control  the  whole  of 
educational  and  industrial  life,  must  either  l»e  in  absolute  agree¬ 
ment  over  the  field  which  they  cover  in  common,  or  they  must  be 


"It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  orthodox  and  at  the  same 
time  modern  in  his  world-  and  life-view.  I  know,  some  try  to 
combine  the  Biblical  cosmogony  with  the  theory  of  evolution. 
Their  view  is  a  combination  of  two  world- and  life-views.  The 
first  part  of  their  cosmogony  is  in  harmony  with  the  doctrine  of 
creation,  the  second  is  under  the  sway  of  Darwin's  fascinating 
theory.  They  resemble  lssachar.  of  whom  Jacob  said  that  he 
was  a  strong  ass.  crouching  down  between  two  burdens. '  They 
are  halting  between  two  opinions,  undecided  whether  Jehovah  is 
God  or  Baal  Such  a  position  i*  untenable.  The  idea  of  devel¬ 
opment,  which  was  not  known  to  our  fathers,  certainly  is  a  pre¬ 
cious  acquisition  of  more  modern  times:  but  the  hybrid  product 
of  a  mixture  of  evolution  and  creation  -i.e..  the  creation  of  proto¬ 
plasm  and  the  evolution  of  every  creature  out  of  it,  with  the  later 
intervention  of  God  s  creative  power  at  the  point  where  man  ap¬ 
peared  upon  the  scene— is.  in  mv  judgment,  neither  Biblical  tior 
scientific.  Theistic  evolutionists  will  not  be  recognized  as  scien¬ 
tific  among  consistent  adherents  of  this  theory,  and  they  certainly 
find  no  place  among  consistent  orthodox  theologians. 

“II  vou  arc  inclined  to  recognize  evolution  to  a  certain  extent 
you  will  find  out  that  only  an  arbitrary  act  of  the  will  can  save 
you  from  a  complete  surrender  of  all  the  bulwarks  of  our  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  Evolution  is  a  principle.  There  may  be  some 
grains  of  truth  in  evolution  as  far  as  the  present  condition  of  the 
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world  is  concerned ;  but  as  a  principle  i:  is  pernicious.  Ourprin- 
ciple  as  Calvinists  is  the  glory  of  God.  revealed  in  the  Holy  Scrip* 
tures  and  manifested  in  the  universe.  Can  you  maintain  tins 
principle  if  you  coquette  with  modern  evolution?  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble.  Evolution  excludes  revelation  on  account  of  its  sujiernatural 
character . 

"Such  a  theory  «c  ought  to  hate  with  a  perfect  hatred,  instead 
of  allowing  ourselves  to  In  overawed  by  i:s  great  influence  upon 
our  generation.  Far  l»e  it  from  us  to  introduce  it  into  our  theol¬ 
ogy  as  a  constructive  principle.'* 


ISIS  WORSHIP  IN  PARIS. 

AMONG  the  multitude  of  religious  faiths  which  make  their 
homo  in  Paris,  one  of  the  most  singular  is  the  revival  of 
the  ancient  Egyptian  Isis  worship  by  Count  MacGregor,  a  Scotch 
gentleman  of  fortune,  and  Jus  wife.  We  have  already  alluded  to 
tho  "White  Mass"  celebrated  in  the  French  capital  by  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Valentinus,  who  call  themselves  Perfect!,  and  to  the 
"  Black  Mass  ’*  of  tho  strange  people  who  adopt  the  name  of  "fol¬ 
lowers  of  Satan"  (see  Tin;  I.iumkv  Dft.rvr,  August  19,  1899). 
Tho  "  Isis  Mass”  is  still  another  form  of  religious  mysticism.  It 
is  "  Isis  worship  In  its  purest  form,"  says  Count  MacGregor,  who 
takes  tho  religions  title  of  tho  "Hierophant  Ramoses."  while  Ins 
Wife  is  tho  "High  Priest*  s*  Anari."  Tho  count  ami  countess 
wero  led  to  this  revival  of  a  mostuncicnt  religion  through  their 
studies  in  Egyptian  antiquities,  in  tho  course  of  which  thcycamo 
to  bcliuvo  that  they  had  found  n  number  of  lost  truths.  It  was 
at  first  a  purely  private  matter,  without  any  intention  on  their 
part  to  make  other  Converts.  M.  Jules  B-"».  however,  who  had 
lectured  at  tho  Bodinivro  Theater  in  Paris  ujion  Buddhism  and 
ha«l  arranged  for  n  Buddhist  mass,  a'ked  the  two  Isis  worshiper* 
to  give  some  account  of  their  religion  to  tho  public.  At  first  they 
refused,  but  tho  goddess  appeared  to  them  one  night  and  sanc¬ 
tioned  tho  proposal.  Since  that  time  several  masses  have  been 
celebrated.  A  writer  in  The  Humanitarian  « London.  Febru¬ 
ary),  Mr.  Frederic  Lees,  thus  describes  two  of  these  ceremonies: 

"On  tho  first  of  tlieso  occasions  I  was  present.  #Tho  second 
has  been  described  to  mo  by  a  friend.  Tho  Hierophant  Ramoses 
and  tho  High  Priestess  A  nan  appeared  on  both  occasions,  of 
course,  in  their  priestly  robes  -  the  most  Iwautiful  costumes  which 
ever  priest  and  priestess  wore,  lieautiful  because  they  express  so 
much  to  tho  believer.  Tho  priest  was  dressed  in  his  long  white 
robe;  around  his  waist  was  the  zodiacal  belt;  around  his  arms 
and  ankles  were  tho  sacred  bracelets,  over  bis  shoulders  was 
fastened  a  leopard  skin,  tho  spots  of  which  symbolize  stars  in  the 
world  atmosphere,  what  tho  the* -sophists  cull  tho  astral  body. 
Similarly,  tho  uskh,  or  collar,  around  his  neck  represent*  abun¬ 
dance  of  matter,  whilo  tho  ruddock  is  tho  emblem  of  youth. 
•True  wisdom  is  always  young.*  But  the  dress  of  the  High 
Priestess  A nari  is  better  adapted  for  giving  a  good  idea  of  the 
symbolism  of  tho  Isis  worshiper.  Her  long.  Mowing  hair  ex¬ 
presses  tho  idea  of  rays  of  light  radiating  through  tho  universe. 
Vpon  her  head  is  a  little  cone  symbolical  of  the  divine  Spirit, 
and  a  lotus  flower  symbolic  of  purity  and  wisdom.  ‘The  lotas 
springs  up.*  said  the  Hierophant  Rameses,  *  from  the  muddy 
waters  of  tho  Nile.  Tho  cone  is  the  flame  of  life.  Tho  whole 
idea  of  tho  dress  of  tho  priestess  is  that  the  life  of  matter  is  puri¬ 
fied  and  ruled  by  tho  divine  spirit  of  life  from  above.' 

"The  second  occasion  upon  which  the  fount  ami  Countess 
MacGregor  appeared  at  the  B<k1  i mere  Theater,  un  Isis  mass  was 
celebrated.  In  tho  center  of  the  stage  was  the  figure  of  Isis,  on 
each  side  of  her  wero  other  figures  of  g'*l*  and  goddesses,  ami  in 
front  was  the  little  altar,  upon  which  was  the  ever-burning  green 
stone  lamp.  The  Hierophant  Rameses.  holding  in  one  hand  the 
sistrura.  which  every  now  and  then  he  shook,  and  in  the  other  a 
spray  of  lotus,  said  the  prayers  liefore  this  altar,  after  which  the 
High  Priestess  Anari  invoked  the  goddess  in  penetrating  and 
passionate  tones.  Then  followed  the  *  dance  of  the  four  elements' 
by  a  young  Parisian  lady,  who.  dressed  in  long  white  robes,  had 
previously  recited  some  verses  in  French  in  honor  of  !s:s.  A 
short  time  before  this  lady  had  become  a  convert.  Her  four 


dances  were :  the  dame  de»  Jieurs,  which  symbolized  the  homage 
of  the  earth  to  the  Egyptian  goddess ;  th e  danse  du  miroir,  which 
represented  waves  of  water ;  the  danse  de  la  chevelure.  symbol- 
teal  of  lire  .  and  the  dame  des  par/ urns  for  the  air.  Most  of  the 
ladies  present  in  the  fashionable  Parisian  uudicncc  brought  offer¬ 
ings  of  flowers,  while  the  gentlemen  threw  wheat  on  to  the  altar. 
The  ceremony  was  artistic  in  the  extreme." 

The  present  worship  of  Isis  is  not  the  religion  as  practised  in 
the  later  period  of  its  decadence,  when  it  possessed  features  re¬ 
garded  ns  repulsive,  but  a  revival  of  the  Isis  worship  in  its  primi¬ 
tive  and  purest  form,  as  derived  from  a  study  of  Egyptian 
archeology  and  from  the  sacred  books.  Its  adherents  are  not 
monotheists  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  call  themselves  pantheists 
and  polytheists,  ultho  their  faith  appears  to  be  henotheistic. 
They  believe,  too.  that  a  certain  divine  force  at  times  resides  in 
statues.  A  temple  for  the  celebration  of  the  Egyptian  cere¬ 
monies  is  now  m  course  of  erection  in  Paris.  Among  the  persons 
accepting  or  interested  in  tins  religion  are  said  to  be  Protestants. 
Roman  Catholics,  scientists,  physicians,  lawyers,  painters,  men 
of  letters,  ami  Several  person* of  high  rank.  Tho  high  priest  ami 
priestess  believe  that  their  ancient  religion  should  lto  a  great 
ageneyfor  g-««d  in  tho  world.  The  Iliernphunt  himself  says  that 
both  Moses  nml  Christ  studied  the  Egyptian  "  Book  of  tho  Dead." 
The  High  Priestess  Anari  bold*  *oim>  interesting  view*  on  the 
subject  of  woman's  sphere  in  religion.  She  says,  as  quoted  by 
Mr.  Lees . 

"The  idea  of  the  priestess  is  at  tho  root  of  till  ancient  beliefs. 
Only  in  our  ephemeral  time  has  it  been  neglected.  Even  in  tho 
Old  Testament  we  find  the  Priestess  Deborah,  and  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  tell*  u*  of  the  Prophetess  Anne.  What  do  wo  find  in  the 
modern  development  of  religion  to  replace  the  feminine  idea,  mid 
consequently  the  priestess?  When  n  religion  symbolizes  the  uni¬ 
verse  by  u  divine  being,  i*  it  not  illogical  to  omit  woman,  who  i* 
the  principal  half  of  it.  since  she  is  the  princi|Nil  creator  of  the 
other  half— that  is.  man?  How  can  wo  hopo  that  the  world  will 
become  purer  nml  less  material  when  ono  excludes  from  the 
divine,  which  is  the  highest  ideal,  that  part  of  its  nature  which 
represent*  at  one  nml  the  same  time  the  faculty  of  receiving  and 
that  of  giving— that  is  to  say.  love  itself  in  its  highest  form— love 
the  symbol  of  universal  sympathy?  That  I*  where  the  magical 
power  of  woman  is  found  She  finds  her  force  in  her  alliance 
with  the  sympathetic  energies  of  nature.  Ami  what  is  nature  if 
it  i*  not  an  assemblage  of  thoughts  clothed  with  mutter  and  idea* 
which  seek  to  materialize  themselves?  What  is  this  eternal  at- 
traction  between  ideas  and  matter?  It  is  the  secret  of  life.  Have 
you  ever  realized  that  there  does  not  exist  a  single  flamo  without 
a  special  intelligence  w  hich  animates  it,  or  a  single  grain  of  sand 
to  which  an  idea  is  not  attuchcd.  the  idea  which  formed  it?  It  is 
these  intelligent  ideas  which  are  tho  clcmentals.  or  spirits  of 
nature-.  Woman  is  the  magician  Imrn  of  nature  by  reason  of  her 
great  natural  sensibility,  and  of  her  instructive  sympathy  with 
such  subtle  energies  as  these  intelligent  inhabitants  of  tlio  air, 
the  earth,  fire,  and  water." 


Reform  In  Theological  Education.— The  subject  of 
reform  in  Protestant  theological  seminaries  received  some  atten¬ 
tion  last  summer  freon  President  Harper,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  his  animadversions  aroused  considerable  contro¬ 
versy.  The  question  is  again  brought  up  (in  The  Forum,  Janu¬ 
ary)  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Shfkum.  president  of  Colorado  College. 

Dr.  Slocum  suggests  four  point*  in  which  Protestant  theologi¬ 
cal  training  might  Ik?  improved.  First,  he  says,  the  course  in 
philosophy  must  be  strengthened,  for  one  who  expects  to  be  a 
leader  of  men  must  be  preeminently  a  thinker.  The  study  of 
the  Bible  is  the  second  jioint  in  which  some  modification  of  pres¬ 
ent  methods  is  needed,  looking  I-m  larger  and  broader  knowledge 
of  it  as  a  whole.  Dr.  Slocum  finds,  as  bis  third  point  of  criticism, 
that  the  most  serious  defect  of  the  theological  seminary  is— 
strange  to  say — in  the  department  of  ethics.  In  reference  to  the 
fourth  point,  tho  study  of  sociology.  Dr.  Slocum  says  that  little 
more  than  a  beginning  has  l»,n  made  to  give  this  study  the 
position  of  imjiortance  and  dignity  which  it  deserves. 

Tin?  most  unique  suggestion  made  bv  Dr.  Slocum  is  that  a  con¬ 
solidation  of  some  of  the  leading  theological  seminaries — as,  for 
instance,  the  four  seminaries  of  New  England— would  lead  to  n 
n*»tablc  enlargement  and  broadening  of  the  theological  course. 
Their  equipment  and  endowment,  brought  together  into  one  cen¬ 
ter.  would  enable  them  to  provide  a  training  for  the  ministry 
that  would  compare  favorably  with  the  higher  work  done  in  other 
professional  schools. 
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THE  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE 
ASSUMPTIONISTS. 

THK  trial  and  condemnation  of  the  twelve  Assumptionist 
fathers  in  Haris  f.»r  maintaining  an  association  hostile  to 
the  Republic,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  order,  present  one  of 
those  instances  in  which  religion  and  politics  are  so  closely  inter¬ 
woven  as  to  render  a  just  judgnu-nt  more  than  ordinarily  diffi¬ 
cult.  Cardinal  Richard,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  evidently  believes 
that  the  condemned  priests  are  victims  of  anti-clerical  and  Repub¬ 
lican  hatred,  nnd  has  submitted  to  a  temporary  withdrawal  of 
his  government  stipend  rather  than  forego  his  privilege  of  slew¬ 
ing  his  sympathy  by  a  visit  to  them  in  their  prison.  T!ie  order 
possesses  large  funds  and  publishes  a  number  of  papers,  of  which 
/../  Croix  nnd  hi  Vie  lies  Saints  nro  the  most  widely  circulated 
and  influential.  The  case  against  the  Assumptionists  is  thus 
stated  by  the  London  Times  (always  strongly  anti-Catbolic» 

"The  Assumptionist  Fathers,  of  coarse,  profess  to  be  a  relig¬ 
ious  organization  working  for  spiritual  ends.  As  u  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  nothing  religious  about  them  except  the  fact  that 
they  nre  ecclesiastics.  They  are  a  political  organization  working 
to  extend  tho  influence  of  the  Church  of  Romo  over  the  French 
army  and  tho  French  legislature.  To  her  simple  adherents  that 
church  is  a  spiritual  guide  and  a  moral  teacher.  To  those  who 
direct  its  policy,  and  to  those  who  direct  the  policy  of  nations, 
that  church  is  n  political  organisation  everywhere  working  for 
interests  always  different  from,  and  often  directly  hostile  to.  th« 
interests  of  tho  secular  organization  which  wo  call  the  state.  <  >! 
this  ever-activo  organization,  always  seeking  to  disintegrate  the 
|Milityof  nations,  tho  Assumptionist  Fathers  represent  the  most 
violent  nnd  aggressive  section.  In  the  pursuit  of  their  secular 
ends  they  acknowledge  no  restraints  of  patriotism,  of  morality, 
or  of  religion.  They  habitually  descend  to  the  use  of  methods 
condemned  as  corrupt  nnd  base  by  ordinary  men  of  the  world 
making  no  pretense  whatever  to  spirituality.  Theirchiel  agency 
is  tho  infamous  /.<$  Croi. i.  rightly  described  some  time  ago  by 
our  l’aris  correspondent  as  *tho  im»«t  abominable  iK-wsjmprr 
published  in  the  French  language.’  That  description  will  not  be¬ 
thought  too  severe  by  anyone  who  has  made  the  acquaintance  of 
tho  journal  in  question,  or  who  is  uwaro  «>f  tho  j»art  it  played  in 
tho  Dreyfus  affair.  Its  Haris  edition  lias  an  extensive  sale,  esti¬ 
mated  at  a  quarter  of  a  million  copies,  and  it  appear*  in  addition 
In  tho  form  of  local  journals  to  tho  number  of  fifty  published  all 
over  France.  It  is  everywhere  under  the  special  patronage  of 
tho  priests,  nnd  is  sold  in  the  porches  of  tho  churches,  so  that 
along  with  their  spiritual  food,  and  practically  from  the  same 
hands,  tho  population  receive  in  the  more  efficient  form  of  printed 
matter  weekly  doses  of  the  most  shameless  mendacity  and  the 
most  insidious  nttucks  upon  the  established  order." 

Tho  Paris  correspondent  of  tho  Amsterdam  //ande/ib/a./ in  a 
long  article  describes  how  tho  work  of  influencing  elections  is 
carried  on  by  tho  Assumptionists  Wo  summarize  a»  follows 

There  is  a  large  number  of  committees,  all  over  the  country, 
which  work  in  admirable  harmony,  beside*  the  start  in  Haris, 
each  committee  organizes  another  in  the  provincial  capitals  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  voters’  lists.  The  well-wishers  of  Un¬ 
church  are  then  strengthened,  the  radical  element  opposed  in 
private  life.  All  kinds  of  elections  arc  thus  influenced  ;  but 
much  of  such  influence  naturally  depends  for  its  success  upon 
secrecy,  and  the  Clericals  are  not  at  all  grateful  to  M.  Bulot  for 
having  laid  bare  their  system.  Even  the  elected  deputies  arc 
still  under  surveillance.  Thus  a  letter  was  found  from  a  lady 
who  had  been  delegated  to  make  sure  of  the  character  of  M.  Ber¬ 
nard,  through  his  mother.  That  such  associations  are  a  danger 
to  the  state  can  not  well  Ik?  denied.  When  wc  remember  that  the 
female  committees  are  bound  to  give  time  and  money  to  the 
political  influencing  of  electors,  when  wc  see  that  La  Croix  alone 
has  a  circulation  of  250.000.  La  Vie  .in  Saints  165.500.  not  count¬ 
ing  tho  enormous  circulation  of  a  dozen  other  publications,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  that  the  influence  exercised  under  the  guise  of 
religious  duty  constitutes  a  danger. 


The  Assumptionist-..  however,  do  not  lack  defenders.  The 
Haris  Journal  ties  Debats  thinks  the  Government  has  over¬ 
reached  itself.  It  says : 

"The  Assumptionists  were  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Patriotic  League.  Luckily  their  case  was  not  one  which  dis¬ 
turbed  our  foreign  relations,  and  it  was  less  dramatic  ;  but  as  the 
punishment  meted  out  was  not  very  severe,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  Government  really  suffered  a  check.  The  Government,  in¬ 
deed.  wished  to  jx.se  as  savior* of  the  country ;  but  a  crime  which 
can  be  expiated  by  the  payment  of  a  small  fine  can  not  really  be 
a  danger  to  the  country.  The  Waldeck-Rouascau  cabinet  ap- 
jN-.trs  to  us  to  l«e  fighting  windmills." 

The  R<»me  /  V. 't  tielia  I'erita  denounces  tho  French  Govern¬ 
ment  f«*r  it* abolit ion  of  the  Assumptionists,  and  rejoices  to  think 
that  "providential  circumstances  thus  make  the  Assumptionists 
the  champions  of  liU-rtv  and  progress  “ 

In  the  London  Saturday  Review  Mr.  Richard  Davey  points 
out  that  tho  priest*  would  not  exercise  so  much  power  if  they 
were  not  j-.pular,  nnd  ho  argues  that  if  the  jirinciplc*  of  liberty 
are  to  bo  upheld,  tho  Clericals  have  as  much  right  to  capture  the 
majority  for  thcmficlvc*  as  have  the  atheists. 

"A  French  Catholic."  in  the  London  Tablet  (Rom,  Cuth.,  Feb¬ 
ruary  3)  thus  analyzes  the  situation,  which  he  regards  as  due  to 
an  attcniju  on  the  part  of  the  French  Government  to  "satisfy  the 
Freemason tc  sections " : 

"There  is  such  a  haze  of  doubt  enshrouding  the  acts  affecting 
the  rights  of  association  that  the  judicial  pronouncement  decree¬ 
ing  thcdissolutionof  the  community  is  not  likely  to  produce  much 
effect  The  Fathers  have  but  to  limit  tho  numbersof  their  mem¬ 
ber*  living  under  ono  roof  to  twenty,  and  us  for  their  organ.  La 
Cron,  it  can  l*c  trusted  to  find  its  way  as  usual  every  morning 
into  the  hands  of  it*  innumerable  and  faithful  xubscrilicrs.  We 
have  already  asserted  with  a  frankness  which  very  probably  is 
the  only  redeeming  quality  of  tlu-se  notes,  that  the  paper.  La 
Cron,  is  far  from  lindmg  favor  with  all  Catholics.  It  gives  way 
to  occasional  outbursts  of  polemical  violence  which  ill-become  the 
sacred  emblem  of  meekness  and  jK-acu  that  is  to  be  found  on  its 
cover.  Hut  even  so.  is  this  a  reason  why  this  journal  should  be 
singled  out  for  prosecution,  when  so  many  others  daily  furnish 
far  worse  example*  of  intolerance  and  violence?  Why  this  choice 
then?  The  truth  is  that  religion  itself  is  to  be  attacked  under 
the  cloak  of  repressing  certain  advanced  nnd  audacious  ideas 
The  truth  is  that  it  is  sought  to  bring  about  Republican  unity 
under  tho  guise  of  an  nnti-clcrical  regime.  This  mode  of  pro¬ 
cedure  has  been  for  so  many  years  in  force  under  Republican  gov- 
ernments  that  to  forego  its  use  would  be  almost  an  impossibility." 


A  QUARREL  WITH  A  QUEEN. 

N  interesting  contention  has  been  in  progress  recently  in 
Berlin  between  the  Queen  and  tho  magistrates  of  that  me- 
tropolis  According  to  tho  Evangel  Kirthenseitung  of  that 
city,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Emjiress  of  Germany  has  taken 
great  interest  in  the  erection  of  new  churches  in  Berlin,  and  that 
she  has  been  ably  seconded  by  the  master  of  her  court.  Count 
von  Mir  bach.  She  has  not  only  contributed  liberally  from  her 
own  purse  for  this  purpose  and  procured  large  subscriptions  from 
other  sources,  but  has  also  asked  that  tho  city  of  Berlin  as  a  cor- 
jmration  grant  a  good-sized  appropriation  for  this  purjx>sc.  This 
request  was  made  on  the  basis  of  an  old  law.  dating  back  to  1 573. 
according  to  which  the  cities  of  Prussia  ore  obligated  to  aid  in 
the  erection  of  churches.  Tho  city  council  has  protested  against 
the  aj>j>cal.  and  hus  been  seconded  by  the  supreme  court  of  the 
empire,  which  has  declared  this  law  to  be  no  longer  in  force. 
The  church  authorities  and  the  Empress  then  proposed  a  com¬ 
promise,  namely,  that  the  city  council  should  give  a  grant  of 
several  million  marks,  and  then  all  claims  on  the  ground  of  the 
old  law  would  be  dropped.  This,  too.  the  city  refused  to  do.  and 
in  the  debate  on  the  subject  one  member.  Dr.  Prcuss,  a  privat- 
docent  in  the  university,  caricatured  the  Scriptures  in  u  mos: 
offensive  way.  as  also  some  of  the  favorite  hymns  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Church.  The  fact  that  Dr.  Prcuss  is  a  Jew  aggravated  his 
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offense  in  the  eyes  of  the  church  people,  and  this  traves.v  was 
.sharply  criticized  by  other  members  of  the  council. 

It  was  thought  that  matters  would  rest  at  this ;  but  when  the 
Queen's  birthday  came,  shortly  after,  the  city  officials,  as  usual, 
sent  their  congratulations  The  Queen,  however,  did  not  re¬ 
spond  as  usual,  by  sending  her  thanks,  but  through  Count  von 
Mirbach  sent  the  city  fathers  a  sharp  lecture  on  the  failure  to  do 
tlnlr  duty,  and  drew  special  attention  to  the  conduct  of  I»r. 
Preuss.  In  this  communication.  Her  Majesty  expresses  her 
deep  regret  that  the  city  council  had  not  complied  with  the  wishes 
of  herself  and  the  church  authorities,  and  declared  that  such 
actions  were  an  offense  to  the  feelings  of  Christians. 

While  this  document  was  lieing  read,  not  only  the  Social  l»cmo- 
ernts  but  also  sonic  representatives  of  the  Liberal  jiarty  refused 
to  arise  from  their  seats,  as  is  done  when  a  communication  from 
the  royal  family  is  presented,  and  sharp  murmurings  were  heard 
when  the  reading  was  completed,  and  the  members  declared  that 
the  city  as  such  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  erection  of  churches 

The  quarrel  between  the  Queen  and  the  city  fathers  has  aroused 
a  widespread  interest,  especially  ns  it  is  the  first  time  that  she 
has  taken  any  independent  part  in  public  affairs  —  7  •antlation 
made  for  Thy.  Litk.kasv  Dickst. 


CRETE  AND  THE  MOHAMMEDAN  WORLD. 

RETE  seems  at  last  to  have  settled  down  to  an  age  of  peace 
Prince  George  of  Greece  has  become  popular  with  the  Mo- 
hamnicdaus  of  the  island  as  well  as  with  the  Christiun*,  and 
there  is  every  prospect  that  peaca  will  bring  prosperity  to  this 
rich  isle  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  lamdon  Speaker  says 

"For  eighteen  months  after  Turkish  rule  was  doomed,  the  six 
great  powers  who  formed  Lon l  Salisbury's  Areopagus  temp**- 
ixod  ’  out  of  sheer  nervousness'  with  a  situation  materially  and 
|M>liticnlly  intolerable.  Civil  war  fanned  by  religious  passion 
and  the  memory  of  hideous  massacres  had  devastated  the  olive- 
groves  and  decimated  the  families  of  the  |H>a*untry.  Now  the 
imputation  is  disarmed.  Mohammedans  have  been  conciliated 
by  the  prince,  and  their  Women  by  his  queen  mother  Those 
who  emigrated  to  Turkey  and  Asia  are  already  returning  T<> 
tho  Greek  Christians  the  great  majority  of  the  population— thc 
new  order  of  peace  and  justice  brings  happim-ssand  contentment 
never  before  known  or  dreamed  of.  A  prince  of  the  Greek  royal 
liouso  is  'tho  tacit  embodiment  of  the  lmpe  of  union  with  Greece, 
which  a'tcr  all  and  in  spite  of  all  is  the  dearest  hopo  of  the 
Cretans.'  It  is  pleasant  for  those  who  followed  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
sco  the  truths  which  have  been  mocked  in  Armenia  and  trampled 
down  in  South  Africa  at  last  recognized  and  triumphant  in  Crete." 

The  Standard  points  out  that  Russia  and  Great  Britain  t«»- 
gether  put  Princo  George  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Crete.  "  Events 
at  tho  closo  of  tho  Turco-Greck  war  were  cleverly  managed  from 
St.  Petersburg,"  says  tho  paper,  "and  there  are  few  things  in  re¬ 
cent  diplomatic  history  more  interesting  than  the  alternate  s|>e31s 
of  Russian  patience  and  rapid  action  by  which  Prince  George  of 
Grccco  was  eventually  seated  in  the  governorship  of  Crete.  The 
jmlicy  of  Russia  in  this  instance  was  in  perfect  accord  with  that 
of  Lord  Salisbury,  and  all,  including  the  Cretans,  have  reason  to 
bo  grnteful  for  the  fact."  Tho  St.  I'ftenbur^er  Zeitnmg  fears, 
however,  that  the  establishment  of  Prince  George  was  hardly 
what  England  wanted,  and  asserts  that  England's  unmistakable 
designs  upon  the  island  made  the  settlement  difficult. 

It  is  thought  that  tho  loss  of  Crete  bos  strengthened  Moham¬ 
medanism  throughout  the  world  rather  than  weakened  it.  It  has 
established  a  feeling  of  solidarity  which  has  long  l»een  wanting. 
Mustafa  Kamel,  in  tho  Berlin  Ta^eh/atf,  sketches  the  feelings  of 
the  educated  Mohammedans  to  tho  following  effect : 

We  know  that  tho  Christians  aim  at  nothing  so  much  as  to 
break  the  power  of  Islam.  We  have  been  treated  with  the  basc-t 
|ierfidy.  Pretending  to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  Europe  has  torn  that  empire  to  pieces  Pretending  to 
guarantee  the  life  and  peace  of  the  Christians  in  the  Orient 
Europe  introduces  dissent  and  anarchy.  Why  was  there  an  in¬ 
tervention  of  the  powers  in  Crete,  and  none  in  Cuba?  Why  were 


the  sufferings  of  the  Irish,  the  Hindus,  the  Matabele  not  heeded? 
Are  the  Christians  human  beings,  and  we  not?  Wherever  the 
Moslems  are  under  Christian  rule,  they  arc  oppressed.  But  the 
case  of  Crete  has  opened  the  eyes  of  those  who  formerly  Ik*  lie  veil 
in  Christian  sincerity.  Since  then,  Egypt  has  been  definitely 
enslaved  by  the  English.  Some  Europeans  professed  to  be  hor¬ 
rified  by  the  body-snatching  practised  on  the  remains  of  the 
Mahdi;  but  that  incident  was  only  one  of  thousands  of  barbari¬ 
ties.  "Humanity"  has  never  been  presented  in  a  more  disgust- 
ing  form  than  by  these  English  heroes  of  civilization.  The  Turks 
are  censured  for  putting  down  rebellions  by  the  same  Christen¬ 
dom  which  practises  antisemitism.  In  view  of  this  European 
hatred  for  the  Moslem,  but  one  course  remains  open :  the  Mos¬ 
lems  must  strengthen  the  Califatc.  They  must  gather  around 
the  Sultan  and  make  the  dream  of  Pan-Islamism  a  reality. 

Much  is  being  done  to  further  this  object  by  the  fanatical 
Scnu*>i  monks.  How  successful  they  are  may  Imj  gathered  from 
an  article  in  tho  Cairo  Muaijad,  which  runs  in  tho  main  ns  fol¬ 
lows  : 

The  Turkish  empire  has  received  important  additions  in  Africa. 
Rabah.  the  powerful  lord  of  the  eastern  and  central  Sudan,  has 
asked  the  Sultan  to  accept  him  us  u  vassal.  Wadai  and  any 
other  country  he  may  yet  conquer  shall  henceforth  obey  the 
Osmanli.  and  Rubah  w ill  punish  all  who  In  Central  Africa  dis¬ 
obey  tho  Sultan  An  embassy  with  no  less  than  seven  hundred 
camels  has  gone  to  Constantinople  via  Tripoli.  The  Sultan  will, 
on  the  other  hand,  send  an  imposing  company  of  men  to  return 
the  compliment-  The  work  of  Mohammedan  missionaries  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  bearing  fruit  in  Africa. 

Tho  German  |>apcnt  point  out  that  this  revival  of  Istamism 
may  endunger  the  power  of  the  whites  in  Africa,  especially  if 
the  latter  do  not  shown  united  tumL— Translations  made  far 
TlIK  LlTIRARY  rnoivr. 

BRITISH  VIEWS  OF  THE  NICARAGUA  CANAL 

CONVENTION. 

ENGINE  disappointment  is  expressed  in  many  English 
paper*  upon  finding  that  the  Nicaragua  canal  agreement 
ha*  n«d  met  with  unqualified  approval  in  this  country.  On  the 
whole,  the  impression  prevails  there  that  Great  Britain  lias  shown 
herself  veryanxiou*  toplcascthc  United  States.  The  Manchester 
Guardian  (Radical)  says: 

"It  is  a  little  surprising  to  find  that  some  members  of  the 
Senate  regard  the  Anglo-American  agreement  about  the  Nica¬ 
ragua  canal  as  a  concession  made  to,  not  by,  this  country.  This 
1*  looking  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth  with  n  vengeance,  for  we  arc 
undoubtedly  surrendering  a  treaty  right  to  which  successive 
American  governments,  at  any  rate,  have  attached  considerable 
importance.  ...  It  is  suggested  that  the  jingoes  in  the  Senate 
will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  absolute  control  over  the 
canal  in  time  of  war.  and  will  wreck  the  new  agreement  rather 
than  yield  on  this  point.  We  prefer  to  believe  that  they  will 
accept  what,  from  a  diplomatic  point  of  view,  is  a  distinctly  gen¬ 
erous  offer  of  laird  Salisbury's." 

The  spectator  draws  attention  to  its  articles  about  eighteen 
months  ago,  in  which  it  urged  the  British  Government  to  take 
the  initial  move  toward  the  abnegation  of  the  Clayton-Buhver 
treaty.  The  paper  now  says: 

"We  pointed  out  that  it  would  lie  said,  in  answer  to  our  pica: 
'The  Americans  have  never  officially  asked  us  to  abrogutc  the 
Clayton- Bulwcr  treaty.  It  will  be  time,  and  the  proper  time,  to 
consider  the  matter  when  they  do.’  We  went  on  to  challenge 
this  notion,  and  to  insist  that,  in  truth,  that  would  not  be  the 
proper  time,  for  the  Americans,  being  our  children,  and  inherit¬ 
ing  to  the  full  our  offensive  and  disagreeable  ways  in  diplomacy, 
would  be  quite  certain,  when  they  did  ask  for  the  abrogation  of 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  to  do  it  in  what  would  seem  to  us  a 
thoroughly  offensive  and  disagreeable  way . 

*•  But  if  the  canal  is  to  be  made,  and  can  not  be  in  our  own 
hands  or  under  our  control,  like  the  Suez  canal,  it  is  of  immense 
importance  that  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  strong  and  friendly 
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neutral  power.  Hu:  what  power  answers  that  description  any¬ 
thing  like  so  well  as  the  United  States?  If  wc  were  likely  to 
quarrel  with  America,  if  she  were  the  enemy,  then  no  doubt  the 
canal  might,  m  her  hands,  prove  a  source  of  injury  while  we 
were  at  war  with  her.  But.  God  Ik.-  thanked  ’  there  i*  less  fear  of 
our  being  at  war  with  America  than  with  any  other  power  in  the 
world." 

In  another  place  J  he  .s/.v/a/«o  express**  doubt  that  the  ami- 
fortification  clause,  which  appears  so  objectionable  to  many  peo¬ 
ple  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  was  inserted  to  please  Great 
Britain.  We  quote  as  follows: 

"It  is  very  much  more  likely  that  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  llad  the  anti-fortification  clause  inserted  at  their  own  re¬ 
quest  ami  in  order  n<>t  to  wound  the  stiMvptilolities  of  the  conti¬ 
nental  powers.  Many  American  Senators  really  svin  to  think 
that  the  only  two  powers  in  the  world  ar<  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States.  Some  day  they  w ill  realize  their  mistake. 
When  they  <lo.  let  us  trust  that  their  licet  will  I*  as  numerous 
it  is  certain  to  lie  sound  in  quality.  Meantime  wc  can  only  say 
that  so  far  ns  British  interests  are  concerned  it  would  be  far  bet¬ 
ter  to  have  the  canal  fortified.  Our  prime  object,  in  the  event  of 
war,  is  to  have  the  neutrality  <>f  the  water-way  enforced  at  all 
costs.  Therefore  the  stronger  the  hold  of  America  on  the  canal, 
the  moro  complete  its  neutrality.  American  forts  at  each  end 
will  enable  America  to  maintain  the  neutrality  >*f  the  canal 
against  all  comers." 

The  „S7.  /.unet't  < or r*//*1  opposes  the  abrogation  of  the  Clayioo- 
Bulwer  treaty,  and  gives  the  following  reasons  for  it'  attitude 

"The  Clayton- Bui wer  treaty  is  fully  in  accord  with  the  Monroe 
doctrine  which  every  American  upholds  as  a  fundamental  tenet 
of  political  faith  The  true  significance  of  this  famous  doctrine 
has  not  always  been  understo**!  in  thiscountry;  and  even  Ameri¬ 
can*  have  learnt  a  g«««d  deal  on  the  subject  through  the  Venezuela 
negotiations  and  the  award  of  the  court  of  arbitration  It  doe* 
not  mean,  «s  lias  often  I  wen  imagined,  that  the  United  States 
should  insist  on  an  absolute  control  of  the  American  continent . 
but  that  in  conjunction  with  Great  Britain  she  should  guarantee 
the  various  states  on  that  continent  against  interference  by  other 
Kuropcan  notions.  The  doctrine  was.  in  fact,  suggested  bv  Can¬ 
ning  to  the  United  States  Government  as  a  means  of  protecting 
the  then  newly  emancipated  Spanish  colonies  ugaiiist  the  machi¬ 
nations  of  the  Holy  Alliance." 

The  Soturd.iy  /iVt-o-v  oppose*  the  abrogation  of  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty  very  strongly.  Great  Britain,  this  po|ier  argues, 
receives  no  quid  Jro  quo  for  her  complaisance  The  promised 
friendly  feeling  of  the  American  (K-oplc  for  Great  Britain  is  no* 
really  forthcoming,  nn<I  the  British  Government  should  not  give 
up  any  substantial  rights.  We  quote  as  follows 

"  Becauso  Americans  speak  English  nnd  the  plutocracy  of  the 
States  is  united  by  fumily  tics  with  the  directing  class.*  aristo¬ 
cratic  and  otherwise,  of  Great  Britain  is  no  reavm  for  ordering 
our  affairs  with  them  on  other  than  business  principles  Bcfon 
the  Clayton-Biilwer  treaty  was  signal  Great  Britain  believed 
that  she  had  certain  claims  to  the  Mosquito  coast.  She  had  gone 
so  far  ns  to  enforce  them  by  armed  intervention.  For  the  pur- 
|>oso  of  effecting  this  treaty,  she  consented  to  give  them  up.  and 
undoubtedly  nny  one  who  studies  the  map  will  sec  that  the  pro¬ 
tectorate  of  the  Mosquito  coast  was  a  very  valuable  asset  indeed 
in  the  bargain.  .  .  .  We  have  certainly  done  the  President  a 
good  turn.  No  one  will  deny  that  Mr.  Hay  has  gained  a  diplo¬ 
matic  success.  But  we  gave  even  more  effectual  assistance  at 
the  lime  of  the  war  with  Spain  and  have  little  enough  to  show 
in  return.  .  .  .  Unfortunately  the  brutally  logical  mind  of  some 
Republicans  and  all  Democrats  will  take  another  view.  They 
will  say  1  You  recede  from  your  position  of  last  year  not  because 
you  love  us  more  but  because  you  are  involved  heavily  in  South 
Africa  anil  wish  to  avoid  complications  in  America.*  This  would 
not  matter  so  much  if  Mr.  McKinley's  terra  of  office  was  a  cer¬ 
tainty  for  another  four  years.  There  is  no  such  certainty.  The 
imperialism  of  the  present  Administration  is  by  no  means  beloved 
throughout  the  States.  With  that  policy  we  have  succeeded  m 
identifying  ourselves  in  the  public  mind  of  America  Add  to 
this  that  a  majority  of  the  people  and  the  newspapers  outside  «-i 
New  York  are  opposed  to  our  proceedings  in  South  Africa. 
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Whether  <• emissions  will  moderate  their  distrust  %vc  more 
than  doubt." 

The  Canadians  doubt  that  their  interests  were  properly  con¬ 
sulted  in  the  matter.  The  majority  of  the  Canadian  papers  be¬ 
lieve  :t  would  have  liven  wiser  to  use  the  Clayton-Bulxver  treaty 
as  a  lever  for  obtaining  advantages  in  the  Alaskan  boundary 
dispute.  The  Montreal  Herald  hopes  the  Canadian  Government 
was  consulted.  The  Toronto  II  'or/d  says 

"It  was  all  along  cxjK-cted  that  Great  Britain  would  not  relin¬ 
quish  her  rights  under  that  treaty  except  on  condition  that 
Canada  should  receive  a  fUt'd  fro  i/iu  in  the  shape  of  a  port  in 
Alaska.  With  the  South  African  trouble  on  her  bands,  Great 
Brita.n  may  not  ft,  I  justified  m  resisting  too  strenuously  the 
,  ’aims  of  tin  United  States.  It  was  a  piece  of  sharp  practise  for 
the  United  State*  v<  pn~s  the  case  at  the  present  juncture.  If 
our  neighbor*  had  the  chivalrous  instincts  of  the  Kaiser  they 
would  have  waited  till  the  mother  country  had  got  through  with 
the  IV-crs  It  would  n«-t  do  f<-r  Canada  to  embarrass  the  inqierial 
Government  at  tile  present  moment,  but  Canada  certainly  had  a 
right  to  exj«  1 1  that  she  would  be  consulted  in  this  question, 
which  affect*  us  as  a  member  of  this  continent." 

The  Ottawa  /.:•<«/>  says 

**  We  in  Canada  lose  a  Strong  argument  to  force  a  fair  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Alaskan  Ixtindury.  but  other  means  will  be.  because 
they  must  Ik-,  found  t"  bring  that  question  loan  issue  ...  In 
the  discussion  of  the  liny  Pauucefote  treaty,  the  New  York  Sun 
and  other  American  |m(k  r*  have  been  quoting  the  Monroe  d«s 
trine,  which  is  an  evidence  of  a  goisl  deal  of  presumption,  Time 
was  when  the  United  Mates  could  lay  down  the  law  for  the 
American  continent  with  some  show  of  right  us  the  dominant 
(tower:  but  whatever  tight  they  once  had  was  ‘abrogated  ‘  by  the 
entrance  of  l*cw.  y  *  fleet  into  Manila  Bay.  nnd  the  seixure  of  thr 
S|>anish  |h.sm-ss:.iiis  That  wa*  an  inference  with  a  European 
power  hi  a  quarter  remote  from  the  American  continent  that 
it  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  No  one  denies  the  right  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  had  to  seize  the  territory  of  a  nation  at  which  they  wore  at 
war.  but  when  they  exercised  that  right  they  assumed  all  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  that  went  with  it  In  short,  the  Americans  can  not 
expect  that  they  can  meddle  with  the  (towers  of  Eurojie,  and  not 
be  meddled  with  in  return.  In  the  seizure  and  retention  of  the 
l*hilippinv«  they  showed  no  rr*|>ect  for  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and 
they  can  Dot  expect  that  others  are  going  to  show  more  respect 
for  it  than  themselves  The  American  continent  has  been 
thrown  into  the  whirl  of  international  |«»litics.  nnd  the  United 
State*  did  it.  To  quote  the  Monroe  doctrine  now  is  a  furee." 

The  Cologne  A  >/«/<.  hr  /.e //un £  doubts  that,  us  lins  been  sug¬ 
gested.  the  United  States  will  eventually  give  preference  to  the 
Panama  canal.  The  French  pajicrs.  too.  regard  this  probability 
as  remote.  The  Paris  Journ.il  dei  Debut 1  says: 

"It  may  Ik.-,  a*  7 hr  Timet  hints,  that  the  Americans  prefer  the 
Panama  route,  and  only  provide  for  building  the  other  canal  in 
order  to  obtain  better  conditions.  But  that  is  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  matter.  It  has  nothing  to  do,  directly,  with  the  abrogation 
of  the  Clayton- Bui  wer  treaty.  Now.  docs  that  treaty  prevent  the 
United  States  from  constructing  the  canal?  By  rights  it  docs. 
But  a*  a  matter  <•<  fact  the  Americans,  with  that  pleasant  freedom 
from  restraint  which  murks  their  diplomatic  traditions,  have  long 
since  shown  their  intention  to  construct  the  canal  themselves, 
whether  Great  Britain  objects  or  not.  How  was  England  to  cs- 
cape  humiliation  ?  Clearly  bv  renouncing  benevolently  her  rights, 
before  they  were  nidelv  tn’-ldcn  on.  lienee  the  English  give 
themselves  airs  as  if  the  Hay-Pauncefotc  convention  meant  a 
fresh  sacrifice  made  by  Great  Britain  in  the  interest  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  alliance.  True,  the  new  agreement  is  not  a  complete  re¬ 
nunciation  of  the  old.  It  is  but  a  modification,  as  the  neutrality 
of  the  canal  is  stipulated.  But.  altlio  England  lias  not  aban¬ 
doned  everything  she  has  not  received  anything  in  exchange  for 
whut  she  has  given  up.  And  that  is  the  only  manner  in  which 
the  Anglo-Saxon  alliance  i*  accepted  by  the  i’nited  States.  So 
little  arc  ihc  Americans  inclined  to  make  sacrifices,  that  there  is 
among  them  a  certain  amount  of  discontent  with  the  treaty. 
Should  the  opposition  of  certain  Senators  Ik-  successful,  then  the 
alliance  will  Ik-  seriously  compromised,  as  the  United  States  will 
doulxlc«  continue  to  take  no  not  ice  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty 
We  speak  of  the  alliance  because  it  is  mentioned  in  Article  6  of 
the  new  agreement,  where  it  is  said  that  the  object  is  *  to  strengthen 
the  bonds  of  friendship  and  alliance  existing  between  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties  *  Winch  leads  us  to  the  following  conclusions 
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If  the  word  'alliance '  is  made  use  of  so  lightly  even  in  a  diplo¬ 
matic  document,  it  need  not  worry  us  if  it  is  uttered  inter  fiocula, 
either  in  Leicester  or  elsewhere.  '  —Translations  made  for  The 
Litbrakv  Digest. 


DIMINISHING  LOSS  OF  LIFE  IN  BATTLE. 

THE  loss  of  life  in  some  of  the  recent  engagements  in  South 
Africa  has  been  spoken  of.  sometimes  in  official  reports,  as 
tho  it  were  something  appalling  and  almost  unprecedented.  But 
a  distinguished  French  military  paper,  the  Paris  Revue  .1  ////- 
Zaire,  asserts  that  tho  losses  of  the  British  arc  really  very  small, 
compared  with  tho  losses  of  armies  in  former  times.  We  give 
some  of  the  statistics  of  tho  Revue  Militaire  in  condensed  form : 

Lord  Methuen  claimed  that  his  engagement  at  If  odder  River 
was  tho  bloodiest  of  tho  century.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine 


OI  K  AMATEUR  STRATI  OISTS.— No.  i:  The  General  Eipcit. 

["Sir t— There  Is  u  ■InimUr  lark  b.*th  «.f  forralfh'  end  determination  in 
the  conduct  of  the  military  operation*  of  ihl*  war*  “  J. 

— WeUmimtw  Gjssttr. 

wlmt  troops  were  engaged,  but  it  would  Ik*  difficult  to  prove  that 
this  battle  whs  even  the  most  disastrous  of  tho  present  war.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  British  accounts  there  were  ut — 


Engaged. 

Killed  Wounded.  Per  Cent 

Glencoe . 

.  4.000 

48  311  <  7 

Elandslnagte . 

. . . . .  3,000 

5*  2*5  7-1 

Tugela  River . 

.  12.000 

82  66;  6.3 

Turning  to  curlier  battles  of  tho  century  wc  find  the  following 
records : 

Killed 

Engaged,  and  Wounded.  Per  Cent. 


Gruvclotto . 450,000  TM***  *5  5 

Weissenburg .  2j 

Worth .  at 

Splchcren .  .  1 7 


These  figures  refer  to  the  Germans  only,  who  were  the  attack¬ 
ing  party.  In  the  same  way  the  Prussians  lost  ten  percent,  at 
KoniggratJ!,  but  they  had  breech-loaders  and  the  Austrians  muz¬ 
zle-loader*.  At  Magenta  and  Solfcrino  tho  French  lost  eleven 
per  cent. 

Especially  bloody  were  the  bottles  of  the  American  Civil  War. 
At  Gettysburg  tho  Northerners  lost  no  less  than  ij.ooiout  of 
80.000,  i.f,,  eighteen  percent. 

At  the  battla  of  tho  Alma  the  Frcnch-English  army  lost  six  per 
cent.,  tho  Russian  ten  percent.  But  all  these  wars  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  tho  nineteenth  century  appear  tame  compared  with 
the  Napoleonic  battles.  At  Borodino  (tSia)  350.000  Russians  and 
French  lost  80,000  men,  it.,  thirty-two  per  cent.  At  Prcussisch- 
Eyluu,  where  tho  Prussians  made  their  last  stand  against  Napo¬ 
leon  (1807),  they  lost  thirty-three  per  cent.  At  Salamanca, 
where  00.000  English  and  Germans  in  the  pay  of  England  were 
fighting  against  tho  French,  thirty-four  per  cent,  were  killed. 
One  of  tho  worst  losses  was  that  of  Albucra  6,000  English 
stormed  the  hill ;  only  1.800  returned  to  tell  the  tale. 

Going  further  back  wo  find  tho  following : 


English 

French  1<VM.  an*l  Austrian.  Spanish  ■->**. 

Fontcnoy . 3 r  percent.  20  per  cent.  - - - 

Rocroi .  ..  -  3°  P*T  ccr.:. 


In  explanation  of  the  greater  losses  in  the  earlier  wars  it  is 
said  that  the  quick  destruction  of  life  in  modern  battles  decides 
results  speedily  and  prevents  heavy  aggregate  losses.  — /rawf- 
Jation  tnad*  for-  The  Litbrakv  Digest. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  AMERICAN  PRIVATEER  IN  HISTORY. 

N  venturing  upon  “A  History  of  American  Privateers. "  Mr. 
Edgar  Stanton  Mac-lay  is  conscious  that  he  enters  upon  "a 
new  and  most  difficult  field  of  historical  research."  No  complete 
record  of  that  peculiar  service  has  ever  before  been  published. 

In  our  struggle  for  independence,  more  than  sixty  American 
craft,  armed  by  private  enterprise,  were  commanded  by  men  who 
had  been,  or  who  soon  became,  officers  in  the  regular  service. 
Many  of  our  most  distinguished  naval  officers  have  "pointed  with 
pride  "  to  their  probationary  career  in  privateers.  The  mere  men¬ 
tion  of  such  names  as  Truxtun.  Porter,  Biddle.  Decatur,  Barney, 
Talbot,  Barry,  Perry.  Murray.  Rodgers.  Cassin,  Little,  Robinson, 
and  Hopkins  will  serve  to  demonstrate  how  closely  related  were 
tho  two  arms  of  our  maritime  service. 

Mr.  Maclay’s  statements  as  to  the  comparative  values  of  the 
work  done  by  the  land  and  sea  forces  in  our  two  wars  with  Eng¬ 
land  will  surprise  his  American  renders.  Ho  says: 

"Wo  all  know  that  Washington  captured  about  one  thousand 
men  at  Trenton  ;  that  Gates  made  some  eight  thousand  prisoners 
ut  Saratoga;  and  that  the  Americans  and  French  secured  seven 
thousand  at  Yorktown.  But  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that,  in 
the  same  period,  fully  sixteen  thousand  prisoners  were  taken  l>y 
«*ir  sea  forces.  While  fewer  than  six  thousand  were  taken  by 
our  land  forces  in  tho  War  of  i9u.  fully  thirty  thousand  were 
taken  at  sea.  ...  A  careful  review  of  British  newspapers,  peri- 
odteals,  speeches  in  Parliament,  and  public  addresses,  for  the 
periods  covered  by  these  two  wars,  will  show  that  our  land  forces, 
in  tho  estimation  of  tho  British,  played  an  insignificant  part, 
while  our  sea  forces  were  constantly  in  their  minds  when  the 
•  American  war’  was  under  discussion.” 

Had  Englishmen  anticipated  that  American  cruisers  and  pH* 
vatccrs  would  cross  tho  Atlantic,  and  keep  their  crisis  in  con¬ 
tinual  alarm;  that  their  shipping,  even  In  their  own  harbors, 
would  l*o  in  cvcr-prcscnt  danger;  that  it  would  bo  unsafe  for 
peers  of  the  realm  to  remain  ut  their  country  seats ;  that  British 
commerce  would  bo  almost  annihilated ;  that  sixteen  thousand 
seamen  and  eight  hundred  vessels  would  bo  taken  from  them— 
they  would  have  been  slow  to  embrace  their  coercive  policy.  It 
was,  says  Maclay,  this  devastation  of  British  Commerce  that 
struck  tho  mortal  blow  at  British  supremacy  in  America — "not 
Saratoga  nor  Yorktown.” 

The  exploits  of  American  rovers  on  the  sea  prevented  the  great 
fair  at  Chester,  compelled  a  memorable  riso  fn  tho  rates  of  in¬ 
surance,  and  even  deterred  English  merchants  from  shipping 
goods  in  English  bottoms  at  any  rate  of  insurance.  In  a  few 
weeks,  forty  French  ships  were  loaded  at  tho  London  ducks  with 
freight— a  thing  unheard  of.  British  merchants  even  demanded 
the  escort  of  armed  cruisers  in  shipping  linen  from  Ireland  to 
England.  When  tho  War  of  iSia  was  impending,  tho  London 
Statesman  recalled  these  forciblo  arguments  to  the  minds  of  Brit¬ 
ish  merchants.  "Were  they  not  (the  privateers]  in  the  English 
and  Irish  channels,  picking  up  our  liomcward-bound  trade,  send¬ 
ing  their  prizes  into  French  and  Spanish  ports,  to  the  great  terror 
of  our  ship-ow  ners  »  ” 

In  June,  1S13.  flour  in  Great  Britain  was  $58  a  barrel;  ln-vf. 
$3*  :  pork.  $36;  and  lumber,  $73  per  thousand  feet.  The  cry  of 
the  British  tradesman  was  hoard  in  Glasgow,  in  September,  1814, 
when,  at  ft  meeting  of  shippers  and  merchants,  resolutions  were 
passed  to  this  effect :  That  tho  audacity  of  American  privateers 
and  the  success  of  their  enterprise  "havo  proved  damaging  toour 
commerce,  humbling  to  our  pride,  and  discreditable  to  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  naval  power  of  the  British  nation,  whose  flag,  till  of 
late,  waved  over  every  sea.  and  triumphed  over  every  rival  “ ; 
and  that,  "at  a  time  when,  in  the  plenitude  of  our  power  we 
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have  declared  the  whole  American  coast  under  blockade,  our 
ships  can  not  with  safety  transverse  our  own  channels.* 

The  Times  lea  December  30,  1S14,  in  summing  up  the  results 
of  that  war.  confessed : 

"We  have  retired  front  the  combat  with  tho  stripes  yet  bleed¬ 
ing  on  our  backs.  Even  yet,  however,  if  we  could  but  close  the 
war  with  some  great  naval  triumph,  the  reputation  of  our  mari¬ 
time  greatness  might  bo  partially  restored.  But  to  say  that  it 
has  not  suffered  in  the  estimation  of  all  Europe  -and.  what 
is  worse,  of  America  herself- — is  to  belie  common  sense.  .  .  . 
Scarcely  is  there  an  American  ship  of  war  which  has  n<*t  to  boast 
of  a  victory  over  the  British  flag:  scarcely  one  British  ship  in 
thirty  or  forty  that  has  beaten  an  American  * 

Tho  privateer,  ns  understood  nt  tho  outbreak  of  the  war  for 
American  independence,  was  a  ship  armed  and  equipped  at  pri¬ 
vate  cost,  for  tho  purpose  of  preying  on  an  enemy’s  commerce, 
to  the  profit  of  her  owners ;  and  bearing  a  commission,  or  letter 
of  marque,  from  tho  Government.  Usually  tho  Government 
claimed  n  portion  of  the  proceeds  realized  from  the  salcsof  prizes 
and  their  cargoes.  Tho  owners,  of  course,  had  the  lion's  share ; 
but  u  considerable  purtwas  divided  among  the  officers  and  crew. 
It  was  this  division  of  spoils,  rather  than  tho  wages,  that  induced 
tho  best  seamen  to  enter  so  dangerous  a  service.  Even  a  "fore¬ 
mast  hand”  often  received,  in  a  single  cruise,  $i.o»>  in  prizo 
money — quite  a  fortune  for  a  mariner  in  those  days. 

Tho  primo  quality  of  a  privateersman  was  audacity;  lacking 
that,  ho  was  doomed  to  ignominious  failure.  Tho  man-of-wars- 
man  might  go  and  eomo  without  meeting  an  enemy  or  taking  a 
prize,  and  yet  hold  his  own  in  tho  estimation  of  tho  department ; 
but  tho  privateersman  steering  for  hi*  homo-port  empty-handed 
returned  with  plucked  and  bedraggled  plumes.  Tho  ideal  pri¬ 
vateersman  was  n  Cross  between  tho  handy  sailor  and  the  desper¬ 
ado.  By  way  of  illustration:  tho  Paul Jones,  of  New  York,  put 
to  sea  at  tho  outbreak  of  tho  War  of  181a  with  a  complement  of 
ono  hundred  and  twenty  men,  but  with  only  three  guns.  Site 
overhauled  tho  J/assan,  a  British  merchantman,  carrying  four¬ 
teen  gun*  and  twenty  men.  while  her  cargo  was  worth  fsoo.ooo. 
Tho  commander  of  tho  Paul  Jones  sawed  off  s»mc  spare  masts, 
painted  them  black,  mounted  them  on  bucket*,  and  rolled  them 
out  of  bis  empty  port*,  his  vessel  being  pierced  f<»r  Seventeen 
guns.  Then  he  manned  Ins  rigging  with  his  formidable  show  of 
men;  and  shouted  to  tho  Ifastaa  to  surrender.  Not  n  gun  was 
fired  ;  tho  capture  was  easy.  Tho  Americans  helped  themselves 
to  tho  enemy's  guns,  ammunition,  and  tho  "l*«ot."  and  went  on 
their  way  rejoicing. 

Thero  was  no  generous  Congress  to  vote  tso.noo  t<>  tho  pri¬ 
vateersman  if  I10  sank  hi*  prizo  in  tho  effort  to  capture  her— a* 
was  voted  to  tho  captors  of  tho  Guerriere  and  tho  Ja;a  ;  n«>r 
could  ho  look  for$zs.ooo  if  ho  lost  both  tho  prize  and  hisown  ship 
—a*  happened  in  tho  Wasp- Fro/ie  fight  Wo  quote  again : 

"For  tho  first  hundred  years  nfter  tho  establishing  of  the  col¬ 
onics  in  tho  New  World,  tho  distinction  between  privateer*, 
slavers,  pirates,  and  even  government  cruisers,  was  vague,  and 
at  time*  obliterated  altogether.  Might  was  right;  and  when 
their  home-governments  were  nt  war  with  each  other— and  some¬ 
times  when  nt  peace— tho  colonial  seaman  seized  whatever  he 
could,  whether  ho  was  pirate,  privateer,  or  king’s  officer.  .  .  .  Tn 
some  ports  thero  was  general  connivance  nt  this  state  of  affairs, 
so  long  as  tho  depredations  were  directed  against ’others.*  At 
Charleston.  S.  C.,  pirates  of  all  degrees  walked  tho  streets  with 
impunity.  ...  Many  of  theso  pirates  retired  on  their  fortunes, 
and  purchased  lands  in  tho  colony  around  Charleston,  doubtle*-* 
leading  honest  lives  as  good  subjects  of  King  George.  .  .  .  The 
step  from  the  privateer  to  the  pirate  was  natural,  and  tho  morul 
difference  not  strongly  marked.  Men  of  good  family  became 
pirates  because  they  loved  adventure  ;  it  was  profitable,  if  they 
were  not  hanged ;  and  they  had  nothing  to  do  at  home  but  to 
light" 

Later,  an  interesting  feature  of  the  extraordinary  development 
of  privateering  was  tho  rapid  increase  in  the  size  and  efficiency 


of  the  craft  engaged.  Earlier  in  the  war  for  independence,  any 
vessel,  old  or  new,  that  could  by  any  means  be  converted  into  a 
war  craft  was  promptly  seized  and  a  few  guns  mounted  on  her . 
then  she  was  sent  to  sea  with,  in  some  cases,  the  most  fantastic 
company  imaginable.  Doctors,  lawyers,  army  officers,  politi¬ 
cians.  merchants,  oven  minister*  of  the  Gospel,  were  found  on 
the  rolls.  At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  ten  guns  were  regarded 
as  a  heavy  armament  for  a  privateer,  and  from  thirty  to  fifty 
men  a  sufficient  crew;  but  toward  the  close  of  the  war  privateer* 
mounted  from  twenty  to  twenty-six  guns,  and  carried  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  men. 

The  career  of  Capt.  Thomas  Boyle,  a  Chesapeake  privateers¬ 
man  in  the  War  of  iru.  was  extraordinary.  Under  his  flag,  tho 
Comet  and  the  Chasseur  were  memorable  terror*  to  British  com¬ 
merce.  Tw  ice  ho  matched  hi*  ship  successfully  against  men-of- 
war.  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  in  the  British 
and  Irish  thanneis,  ho  carried  confusion  and  dismay  to  British 
trade,  in  defiance  of  fleet  frigates  and  sloops-of-war.  The  Chas¬ 
seur  (familiarly  known  as  tho  Pride  of  Baltimore )  was  fre¬ 
quently  chased  by  British  ships,  expressly  commissioned  to  cap¬ 
ture  her.  In  lus  first  cruise  in  tho  Chasseur  Boyle  took  eighteen 
merchantmen,  most  of  them  of  great  value,  and  brought  into  port 
forty-threc  prisoner*,  having  released  on  parole  one  huudred  and 
fifty.  Ili*"su|>erb  audacity”  was  amusingly  illustrated  on  one 
occasion.  It  had  been  tho  custom  of  British  admirals  on  tho 
American  station*  to  issue  paper  "blockades."  declaring  the 
entire  enust  of  tho  United  States  "  taboo. "  Admiruls  Sir  John 
Borlaisc  Warren  and  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  this  line.  Boyle,  cruising  in  tho  English  Channel, 
»ent  by  cartel  to  London  u  "proclamation,"  to  be  |K»stcd  in 
Lloyd's  Coffee  House.  Worded  in  good  set  terms,  it  declared 
all  the  |**rts.  harbors,  bay*,  creek*,  rivers,  inlets,  outlets,  islands, 
andscocoastof  tho  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  und  Ireland 
111  a  state  of  strict  and  rigorous  blockade." 


CORRESPONDENTS’  CORNER. 

Professor  Atwater  and  the  Northfield  Conference. 

VT111  I.ITI  «ary  Dior  it  :  "In  your  number  dated  February  poo 
!>-**••  n«  I  hnda  reference  »«<a  mm  mil  lee  appointed  al  Northfield  at  the 
Aug  -t  *  tnferen-e  to  investigate  tho  statement  by  Professor  Atwater, of 
We*  cyan  l*m ver wty,  regarding  the  chemical  properties  of  alcohol.  A* 
I  wa«  personally  «t»ent  front  .V»rU>lieid  during  the  August  Conference.  I 
have  no  pti^.niil  knowledge  of  the  matter  j  but  from  Inquiries  front  tho«* 
..•nnr  ted  with  tli-  work  I  am  unul.ic  to  learn  that  there  «»»  any  officially 
a  pi*- tinted  committee  for  the  purpoto  you  designate.  Knowing  also  my 
f.t:  1 1  »  ..n  in  Mich  mutter*  and  the  positive  aversion  to  Northfield  » 

being  he  d  responsible  for  such  an  undertaking,  I  question  very  much 
whether  the  committee  ww*  not  a  self-appointed  on*  and  absolutely  unen- 
titled  to  being  termed  a  committee  *>f  “Northfield  Conference  “  I  must 
•tate  that,  alt  ho  my  father  wa*  a*  at  tong  a  temperance  advocate  as  any 
man  In  the  conn  try.  he  never  considered  himself  In  n  position  to  question 
the  result  <»f  »•  ctitific  research,  but  based  his  convictions  only  ujxin  what 
are  the  moot  evident  rrsu'.i*  of  intemperance.  I  should  like  very  much  to 
know  where  the  authority  of  this  committee  of  the  “Northfield  Confer¬ 
ence"  came  from,  and.  If  i  im  correct  in  my  statement.  I  trust  you  wilt 
contradict  the  report  that  the  “Northfield  Conference  “  a*  n  body  officially 
question  Professor  Atwater's  statement.  W.  K.  Moody. 

K.V>T  .NitKHIMH.il,  M  »*>*>. 

■ 

An  Appreciative  View. 

FJa,'i  of  Trn  I.IIIH4NY  DIGEST!  Dontdless  many  people  have  been 
very  much  surprised  at  the  “Objection*  to  THE  Literary  DIGEST,’  a* 
published  in  Correspondence  Corner,  December  ej,  As  for  me.  I  have 
□ever  judged  Till:  LITERARY  Dior  vt.  as  s  Journal,  to  be  either  Republi¬ 
can  or  !>enaocrat.  for  gold  or  silver,  imperialistic  or  anti-imperialistic,  pro- 
British  or  anti  British.  The  editor  must  naturally  have  hisown  private 
view*  on  all  these  quest  ions,  as  well  as  on  others ;  but  from  Till  LITERARY 
Digest  I  could  not  guess  what  they  nre.  and  have  never  tried  to  do  so. 
The  duty  of  a  non-parr  i/an  digest  i*.  of  c  ourse,  to  givethe  best  and  strong¬ 
est  that  ha*  been  written  on  both  sides,  and  this  I  have  supposed  THE  Llf- 
irarv  IMgi  st  has  always  done  That  stronger  articles  are  sometimes 
published  on  one  side  of  the  question  than  on  the  other,  in  the  various  peri¬ 
odicals  of  the  world,  is  not  the  fault  of  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  ;  and  a  fair- 
minded  person  will  not  object  to  this  valuable  journal  because  it  does  not 
always  represent  hi*  side  ot  the  question  to  the  be*t  advantage.  I.  for  one. 
want  to  know  the  hest  tilings  that  can  be  said  on  the  other  side,  as  well  si 
on  my  own  side  of  a  quest  Ion;  and  1  have  always  found  THE  Liter  ART 
Digf.*t  an  invaluable  help— a  greater  help  than  I  could  Snd  in  any  other 
one  journal  of  the  world— :n  arriving  at  a  true  knowledge  of  affairs,  and 
in  determining  the  drift  of  affairs  in  the  world."  -  . 

wunuioz,  X.  C. 
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— Cronjr’sarmy  I*  hwr.1  inwil  bv  the  Brltlih; 
General  Hullcr  win*  ail  the  hi!!*  south  of  the 
luge  la. 

—In  the  Senate.  Mr.  Cullom  cxpla-.ns  hi*  bill 
providing  a  form  of  goveroiurnl  for  Hawaii. 

—la  the  House,  a  debate  on  the  question  of  the 
Puerto  Kleau  tariff  bill  take*  place. 

—Andrew  Carnegie  start*  from  Florida  to 
Pittsburg  In  order  to  give  hi*  personal  attention 
to  a  law-suit  brought  against  him  by  hi*  late  part¬ 
ner  in  business.  II.  C.  Frick. 

—All  the  members  of  the  Kentucky  legislature 


The  costumes  /  /  U  I 

and  skirts  which 

wc  make  are  ex-  U 

elusive  in  style 

anddistinctlydif-  }Y  I 

ferent  from  the  B*  .  3  l 

ready-made  gar- 
meats.  When 

wearing  one  of  r  I  p 

our  styles  you  do  CL  Ml 

not  run  the  risk  f,  J  *•- 

of  meeting  other  U  .  f  Jf- 

ladies  we  urine  A-  I 

Krmcnts  which  /•  ,  of'  1  \ 

>k  exactly  like  /Jt  f 'P  A 

Sjurs.  There  are  t 

mdrcdsof  firms  -S*7 

selling  rcudy-  ■ 

made  suits,  but  wc  are  the  only  house  making 
fashionablego.Klstoordorat  moderate  price*. 

Our  cutuloguc  illustrates  an  exclusive  lino 
of  suits  and  skirts.  Wc  will  mail  it  FREE,  to¬ 
gether  with  u  choice  line  of  samples  to  select 
from,  to  the  lady  who  wishes  to  dress  well  at 
moderate  cost.  Our  Catalogue  illustrate*  : 
New  Skids  In  lha  l atari  Pads  cut.  14  up. 
Tailor-mad*  Sulla,  IS  up.  Wash  Suits.  |4  up 
Wash  Skirts,  S3  up.  Ralnr  day  Suita  and  Skirts  mad# 
Blcyclt  Suits.  |5  or  doublt-fac*  Malarial*. 
Bley  el#  Skids.  S3  BO. 

If*  a  t+>  moKrfmrr  tfiirmrn/0  i»v!  mrmd  mmpimmo foil 

tfMiipi,  Mm  ;«iy  r/|*rru  Mfirypi  f\'+r'$wk*r*  // 

trill  mention  an jf  taster  of  totmpUm  tK.% t  r« 

•»rr/#r,  wv  nirUf yla«l  to  ~ «  I  <*«  of  tkr 

lrln«f  |ftkM  tWte.  I*  riU  f  t  Cafol^um  <i*<(  MmIm 

-  r>u  unit  Qfl  Ihtmfrt*  by  rwUm  m*,!!. 

CN  national  Cloak  Company. 

Ilf  and  m  Ul<st  JJd  Street.  n<w  York. 


<  meat  is  reached. 

TueiJjy,  February  ai. 

— General  llart  enter*  Colenan,  meeting  wlih 
only  slight  opposition,  and  cuotinue*  hi*  uiar.h 
toward  Ladysmith. 

—In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Kenney  make*  a  speech  ad¬ 
vocating  Independence  for  the  Filipinos. 

—The  Massachusetts  House  of  Keptr*entatives 
defeats  a  bill  for  woman-aafrrwgo  by  i>«  to  ja. 

—Secretary  Root  adopts  plans  for  an  army  w«r 
college  to  be  located  on  Governor’*  Island,  N’ew 


nscrum  ■  ciiarge*.  declare*  that  he  had  made  no 
report  to  the  eifect  that  hi*  mail*  were  tampered  j 

It’eJueiJay,  February  ;/, 

—General  Warren'*  division  rroaar*  lb#  Tugela 
at  Colenso;  General  Roberta  *end*  to  the  HrTtikh  I 
War  Office  acaaoaltv  list  of  Nllrttiahofflier*  killed 
or  wounded  on  the  Uodder  River. 

-Henry  DufT  Traill,  an  eminent  English  man 
of  letters,  dies  in  l-ondon. 

—At  the  dinner  ol  the  Michigan  Club  at  Detroit 
In  celebration  of  Washington,  speeches  are 
made  by  Governors  N'a*h  and  Shaw.  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Woodruff,  and  General  Huy n ton. 

—The  new  law  building  of  the  University  of 
Philadelphia  ia deduated  in  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Olga  Kethersule  and  her  manager*  are  ar- 
reated  In  N’ew  York  for  p'oducing  " bapho,"  an 
alleged  Immoral  play 

Thuridai,  February  U. 

—General  Rotiert*  report*  that  <  .cnerai  *  r..nje'* 
force  I*  surrounded  ;  a  request  for  an  armistice  is 


Ington'a  Farewell  Addreaa  ia  read  In  the 
y  Mr.  Porakcr. 

Democrat  |r  National  Convention  i* 
meet  in  Kan«a«  City.  Mo.,  00  July  ■ 
Hl-lmperlallat  meeting  is  held  In  Phil. 


V&mvM*  for  cure  of  COUGHS  vC?LDb 
S'®  IO?  pACKACKb# 


Hold  Your  Scarf 


f  famous  persons  BOUgllt  & 

WALTKR  R.  HKNJ  WIN. 
1124  B midwiy.  New  York 
SEND  FUK  PRICE  LbTS. 


UT06RAPH 

LETTERS 


MV  Aitve  no  agent t  or  Aran.-*  Hern. 
A  U  or  Jen  ikttuid  t,  ,ent  dirt.  I  to  ai . 


Spring 


Suits, 


kBEST&CQJ 


Current  Events. 

AMERICAN 

l||  |  | a 

If.'itJir.  February  /«. 

WATCH  . 

Co-Operative 
Plan,  "r  tuber* 
secure  Whole¬ 
sale  Cash 
Price#  and 
ft  I  Weekly- 
Pay  menu 


li.tr*  Charge 

Aay  Site.  Ladle*'  or  Gcal*'.  Open  or  l1uati*K  Case 

Join  one  of  our  Club,  and  .ecu.,  a  High-Grade  W.ich- 
fromftrj  roup— or  Diamond-  from  ft40.ro up.  Privilege  of 
ftt  1.1  pee  seek,  or  ftj.ro  per  month  payment*. 

Our  co-operative  plan  secure*  you  ihc  nel  whole**!* 
csdi  pnre.  and  the  beat*!  of  the  as.y  Saving.  Hank 
method  of  payment  Unities,  you  lav*  ihc  use  of  walch 
0*  diamond  while  paying  foe  It. 

M’stth  o*  diamond  shipped  on  receipl  .4  first  i-yment 
and  refer aues.  Catalogue  and  testimonial  latter,  tell  all 
about  lb  Address 

THE  WALKS  R- EDMUND  CO.,  Maae  . 
11*  ONIKL  BUILDING.  CINCINNATI,  O. 


Girls' 

Shirt 
Waists, 

75c.,  90c.,  98c. 

In  styles,  colors,  ami  ma¬ 
terials  particularly  adapted 
to  young  girls  and  children, 

A  full  line  of  sizes. 

Misses'  and  Children’s  Shirt 
Waists  are  not  usually  found' 
in  desir,Tble  assortments  in  the 
general  stores.  Our  line  ranging 
from  75c.  to  $3.00  shows  the 
advantages  we  offer  for  the  out¬ 
fitting  of  children. 

60-62  West  23d  St. 


For  summer  and  evening 
gowns  no  wash  fabric  is  more 
fashionable,  or  more  appropriate 
than  the  tenuous  and  filmy  white 
Swisses. 

The  new  goods  show  an  almost 
endless  variety  of  embroidered 
effects — the  popular  polka  dot  in 
all  sizes  and  combinations,  cords 
and  wavy  lines,  open  work,  and 
fancy  figures  of  all  kinds. 

Prices.  40  cents  to  $  i  a  yard. 

Equally  complete  and  inriling  is  the  display 
of  theeftfored.  and  the  Mack  and  while  Swisses, 
and  other  wash  fabrics. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

••The  Linen  Store,"  14  Went  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 

HANDSOME  HANDWOVEN  AFGHANS ! 

The  Augusta-Victoria  Empress  Afghan 

Haod-ow*  *t  RefhWham  by  expert  Savon  weavers. 
Softest  wool.  rochf*.  Have  you  one  in  yvur  home  f 

Postpaid  and  Registered  for  Sa.fto. 

SUSACUAC  WEAVING  CO-  •  •  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


Reader#  of  Thb  LrmiiT  Diotar  are  asked 


the 


to  ad  ratter#. 
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adetphia,  at  which  the  princip- 
Schuri. 

—The  last  two  places  on  th< 
CnmmlMlun  are  tilled  bv  «»cn 
of  Memphis.  Tcnn.,  and  Henry 
moot. 


Friday,  February  n 
-  -<  irncral  C runic 


K'-Ia. 

—In  the  Senate,  the  case  of  Mr.  Ouaj.  of  Pena, 
sylvan. a,  is  debated. 

—In  the  House,  a  vigorous  debate  continues  re¬ 
garding  the  question  of  the  Puerto  Utran  tariff 


made  public. 

—The  Ant  I- Imperial  I  st  conference  at  Phila 
delpluo  i»  concluded,  and  resolutions  condemning 
the  President's  policy  m  the  Philippines  arc 
adopted. 

Saturday.  February 

—Despatches  from  South  Africa  report  that  r.en- 
ernl  Cron).  is  being  shelled  at  Paardebutg  but 
■till  holds  out;  General  Clement.  snUeta  a  re¬ 
pulse  from  the  Hoers  at  Arundel. 

—  Deputy  Marcel- Habert  is  senlei"  e-1  to  five 
years'  banishment  by  the  French  High  Court  lor 
melting  soldiers  to  mutiny. 

—In  the  Senate,  the  Hawaiian  Government  bit! 
is  discussed  |  the  llouee  contains  the  debate  on 
Puerto  klca. 

—Marcus  Daly  and  Senator  Clark  face  one  anoth¬ 
er  In  the  Montana  bribery  inquiry. 

—  I.leutenant-Governor  Woodruff  is  a  guest  of 
honor  at  a  dinner  of  the  Marquette  t  iub.  In 
Chicago. 

Sun  Jay,  February  ty. 

—  An  attempt  by  Natal  Iloera  to  relieve  lieneial 
Cronjv  Is  repulsed  with  great  luae;  Cronjr  •  p.*. 
mtioll  IS  regarded  as  desperate. 

A  peace  demon. I  ration,  organ <>■•]  »>v  the 
peace  nssoclal  Ions  of  the  world  and  largely  attend. 


103  MILL  STREET,  KENDALLVILLE,  IND. 

Cniraco—  •««  Wet  Van  Hurra  St.  IUitimo*.—  ■■  West  Fitnu  St. 

Daiaoir-  ;  a»d «  head  Si.  "s.mi.otok-jii  ijlh  M  .  N.  W 

Sis  V  -•»  i(i  III. ..<!>•*  (  ist.i  «~i>  -  ii'  Slwrlff  Si 

Hv'H.*  C..nuaci..*l  M  S».  Lot  is— <-iu  North  Fourth  St. 


IN  the  late  seventies,  Henry  C.e. 
lax  reformer,  came  Fust  fr-m  i 
was  desperately  poor  and  hud  In 
an.es.  Shortly  after  his  arrival 
fore  the  .Saturday  Kthi<  al  Club 


for  Debilitated  Men. 
Horuford’s  Arid  Phoapliate. 

Dr.  J.  A.  AiaxvNnea,  Charlotte  M.  C  .  sirs 
ranks  among  I  lie  best  of  nerre  limits  for  dcbililaud 
Kenews  Uve  vitality. 


••THEY  COME  A  HD  GO  LIKE  CLOUDS  UPON  A  SUMMER 


PERSONALS. 


McCRAY  REFRIGERATORS 

FOR  PRIVATE  RESIDENCES,  HOTELS,  CLUBS,  PUBUC 
INSTITUTIONS,  GROCERIES,  COLD  STORAGES,  ETC. 


Move  physician*,  prominent  men  and 
public  institutions  are  purchasing  McCray 
Refrigerator*  than  any  other. 

The  illustration  shows  the  Style  No. 
-45  McCray  Refrigerator,  *o  universally 
liked.  Lined  with  white  glazed  tile. 
Thr  same  style  i*  also  made  with  odor¬ 
less  wood  lining.  A  complete  line  of 
m/c  refrigerator*  with  both  linings. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  made  to  order 
work,  arranged  to  be  iced  from  outdoors. 

The  McCray  System  insures  perfect 
circulation  of  pure  cold  air  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  dhi&luUly  dry%  and  never  sweaU% 
therefore  perfectly  hygienic. 

Catalogue*.—  No.  tc  lor  private  voldeMn  . 
No.  4%.  l»r  h<nci».  pool (c  Institution*,  and  cold 
Morale  ;  No  fo  for  (ToceHr*  and  tnrat 

mat  Let*  MV  butU  rt/rictv+t*9i  */  .»//  j/j.V# 

Hi* i /it 


YOU  WASTE  FUEI 


The  Jackson 
Ventilating;  Orate 


EDWIN  A.  JACKSON  A  BRO. 
54  linkman  5f..  New  York. 


JACKSON- 

VENTILATING 


The  Advantage  of  Permanency. 

Since  Ihe  SINGER  sewing-machine  vu  first  Invented,  more  than  four  hundred 
different  makes  of  sewing- machine  have  come  and  gone.  Now  It  Is  a  well  known  fact  that 
sewing-machines  wear  out  In  parts.  If  such  pars  cannot  be  duplicated,  the  whole  machine 
Is  no  longer  of  any  value  to  Us  owner. 

All  8INGER  parts  are  absolutely  Interchanreable.  Exact  duplicates  of  each  and 
every  part  are  always  and  Instantly  obtainable  a!  SINGER  salesrooms  In  every  city  In  the 
World  :  this  makes  the  8INOER  everlasting. 

WHAT  A  CONTRAST  WITH  THE  ANONYMOUS  MACHINES 
SOLO  BY  IRRESPONSIBLE  DEALERS. 

Many  a  woman  has  experienced  the  annoying  loss  of  some  small  part  from  one  of 
these  machines  and  has  then  found  that  the  dealer  had  ns  duplicate  or  that  the  manufactu¬ 
rers  had  gone  out  of  business  and  she  must  get  out  of  her  dilemma  as  best  sh:  could. 

HALF-A-CENTURY'S  PRODUCT. 

During  the  last  half-ce-tury  nearly  Seventeen  Million  8INGER  Sewing- Machines 
have  been  made  and  sold.  This  tremendous  product  would  make  one  gigantic  machine 
head  that  would  reach  from  the  8INGER  factory  at  Elizabeth.  N.  J.,  to  the  factory  at 
Kilbowie.  Scotland.  Its  base  would  be  about  three  thousand  miles  long  and  twelve  hundred 
miles  wide.  The  top  of  Its  needle-bar  would  to  fifteen  hundred  miles  above  the  earth. 

Solo  on  instalments.  Old  Machines  Exchanged. 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 

ICLUftO  one  MILLION  MACMfNCS  ANNUALLY. 


STEREOPTICONS 


MAGIC'  LANTERNS  SLIDES  ' 

CONDENSED  CATALOGUE  FREE 
RILEY  BROS.  IB  BEEKMAN  ST.  NEW  YORK 


Readers  of  Tax  Litcrart  Dieaar  are  aakM  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  adrerttoera. 


rAIS 


whore  hi*  brillwnt  oratory  and 
made  go  striking:  a  con  trait  a*  tor 
prithy  of  those*  present.  After  ho  1* 
i  committee  to  aid  him  lr 


pointed  r« 


curot  $.'»  for  t 
came  u  letter 
t  he  lecturer 'a 


A  BARGAIN  COLLECTION  OF 


PANSIES 

SWEET  PEAS 


nasturtiums;, 

I k*1  Met.  Tt»e  |W«C 

FOR  ONLY  6  CENTS 


ftearanu*4  or  taoaej  refunded. 

S.Y.  HAINES  &  CO..  105  Boston  Blk 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


There  Is  no  other 
Seed  Catalogue 
so  helpful 

In  plain,  practical  hints  as 

Burpee’s  Farm  Annual 

II  Ulla  the  plain  troth  about  all  the  beat 
that  Grow.  1...-1...I1 r.r.«  "New 
( rvatlona"  whirl,  cannot  he  had  elae- 
wl.rra.  It  alao  offbra  uaefiil  new  Uanm 
and  I  wo  *•  W.M'ookei  Gulden  to  Culture," 
all  (l.«a  FREE. 

**-  Writ*  for  l ha  CeUlogue  TO-DAY  I 
w.  ATLEE  BURPEE  A  CO..  Philadelphia. 


INENE 


Collars 
and  Cuffs 


Made  of  lino  cloth  And  exactly  resemble 
fashionable  linen  goods.  The  most  con¬ 
venient.  the  moat  comfortable,  and  the  m«  *«t 
economical  goods  made. 

No  Laundry  Work. 

When  viilcd  discard.  A  box  of  to  collar*, 
or  5  pairs  of  cufls,  cts.  By  mall  jo  eta. 

Sample  collar  or  pair  of  cuffs  for  6  cts.  in 
slumps.  Give  size  and  style  desired. 

Reversible  Collar  Co..  I>ept.  10.  Boston.  Mesa. 


u  LTONESTY  is  the  best 
policy.”  Nobody 
contradicts  it. 

Your  dealer  can  get  lamp- 
chimneys  that  almost  never 
break  from  heat,  or  those  tliat 
break  continually.  \Y  hich  does 
he  get  ?  Which  do  you  get  ? 

Macbeth's  "pearl  top"  and  "pearl 
gloss"  are  tough  against  heal;  rot 
one  in  a  hundred  breaks  in  use.  The 
glass  is  clear  ns  well  os  tough  They 
arc  accurate,  uniform. 

He  willing  to  jay  more  for  chimneys 
that  last  till  they  rot,  unless  some  acci¬ 
dent  happens  to  them. 

Our  “  Index  ”  <Wntir>  a//  lamp.  ■«•!  ihnr 
fr/ftr  chimney*.  Wuh  II  you  con  alwa*.  older 
the  ritflu  elre  and  *hap*  U  «lilron»y  for  any  lamp 
W«  mall  11  KHKK  10  any  one  who  enm  f. »  u. 

Ail<l'e*l  Mac  hum  l‘tmh«r*h,  I'. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 


Automobile*  »• 

«tntf  AUtomobilrA  a 
lr  arc  ] uit  dvlni 

J  BT/tVN 

A  Cm  mm  I  Ohm* 

am  I  ** 

StflAlf.  Hor  ••!  1 


uu,  iv  •  inu;ge*:  i<»o  inai 
’/rtW Jnd  /V. urn  /Va/rr. 

Nature'*  C  «itv» (»»••••  t lot 

f  our  t ivvfi."  ihi4  (hr  c 


I  J  I  |Q  /  I  Ctmoc  %  Out  Lai>T  :  *Wtff  you  really  tm 

j  ‘  Co!" i  rv#* ,h,r  bfuB* mp  '■ ,he  •• 

VaR 


I  *L«<*h  here  1  Tbt*  1%  the  fourth 

i  mrui 

r>l«VAL  lUWAOS  *  Yep.  I  ■ 

lirnf  I  ht%  mot  n  .  1 

or  the  prka  of  *  1 

m  the  ab*rnt* 

I  iniodrd  bCK|ir,  d*»A'l  ve  know 
fVtS3. 

Am  l.ntrrpruinc  IYmuuu 

MlM  C  H.  Lptmofl,  the  tdl-iiONa  MnheociAn  of 

Mtwne*f^»A.  eng xmmxd  Kmw.  *bu%?  Ins  ago  in 

a  sm«U  n%  ad* 1  tut  oo«  Null  up  *  hvient  ttteodtar  *11 
over  (hrt«NKitrt.  1  he  d*m«f  little  ciulttue  for  i^whwh 

I  aha  litt  mill  inaif  la  daVrvf  wet  rtr  fn  #.va  m  aa.J  .  aai 

the  pries  A  copy  wiil  be  **nt  free  lo 

I  1  iLlllMOd  1%  t  X  J'OOtfT  KfdlH'jnUD, 

1  detail*  of  A  lifif  buttflos  herself 

ippUafi(«  Mm 
BU|III*I  oil  the 
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EUCALDL 

CATARRH 


renew  this  e*.  eptional  offer  of  which  col  i 
an  csact  photogtaph.  Outfit  include 
Bras*  Trim  Died  Iron  Bedstead,  SaniUr 
cotton  Ich  mattress,  maple  frame,  atecl  sap 
port'll  wire  wove  springs. 

This  is  a  rare  bargain.  im|*>*»itile  t< 
duplicate  through  the  regular  channels  a 
traO«*-  We  save  you  the  dealer*’  profits. 

M  A  ROLETTE  BED  CO.. 

Marquette  Bldg.,  Dept.  A.  CHICAGO 


Baths 


U*<  rxK«’\si«**tis»»trone 
double- w  alled  room. mbher- 

CINtlesi  inside  mid  ol|t>li|e 
and  rtttisl  with  n  door. 
When  ready  for  use,  the 
wans  a rv  rigid,  yet  hr  merely  tipping 
the  cabinet  you  fold  it  in  a  second 
Into  a  Bdncli  space. 

A  patent  alcohol  stove  heats  the 
cabinet  to  I  .Hi  degree*  in  three  min¬ 
utes.  For  n  vapor  hath,  pour  a  pint 
of  water  into  the  vaporiicr.  F«<r  med- 
icated  bnilis.  pul  the  proper  ilrugs  in 
the  water.  We  semi  8ft  formulas  w  ills 
the  raid  net. 

Tlie  Haeiiie  cabinet  pln-r- in  your 
home  nil  the  benefits  of  the  beet  Turk¬ 
ish  hath  rooms  Not  an  essential 
feature  is  lacking.  You  save  breath¬ 
ing  hot  air,  save  the  ri-k  of  eipoatira 
afterward,  save  time  and  espritse. 
The  cost  is  hut  S  cents  per  hath. 

For  the  cun*  of  rheumatism,  kidney 
and  blood  diseases,  noother  treatment 
can  approach  it.  The  hot-air  hath 
force*  the  impurities  that  cause  the 
disease  out  from  five  million  pores  at 
once.  In  nil  sanitariums  the  Turkish 
hath  Is  t In-  must  important  treatment. 
All  w  ho  value  cleanliness. complrilon 
and  health  will  eventually  own  one  of 
these  cabinets.  The  quieting,  refresh¬ 
ing.  invigorating  effects  of  the  hath 
are  the  pleasantest  sensation#  pnniblr. 
One  hath  will  always  stop  a  cold. 


0W4  u4  M.a*  Sr  »»r*' 

w  r. in v •  ix.su !••■«». s  v. 

Mai  iiL.al.Mers 


Racine  bath  cabinet  co 

BOX  X.  RACINE.  WIS. 


KREMENTZ 


ONE  PIECE  COLLAR  BUTTON 

!U*  the  iiaui*  "  Kmut'iilx”  •Uxus«m!  on  lb-*  Wfc.*b<  i 
lfitf  QOAlitr  « hither M>lld  or  ii!aU»,  ••ourpUtonutwrA 
•<itnv  pollij  nutt«m».  of  miiU(t*>u-.  Yon  fri 

iibw  one  without  chant1*  In  caa*  a  tf*Miin-  Km»fi 


Ho  Presents!  No  Premiums !  No  Discounts! 

Ozr  Italy  InducwtnrnU  at#  tb»  tv  n  Itnportr  J 


j—sagM.  li  I.  pWaiaat  to  use  sad  the  elfr 
u  twant—aoaa.  It  ana  Caurh.  Grim, 

C«Id»  in  the  Head. 

FREE  OFFER  SS&Tfti 

ps^Ufie  erf  tcCALOL.  WrtM  today. 

THE  EVCALOL  CO..  IM  F.M  St..  New  Vart. 


AND 


M  damaged  from  »ht  <sum>  Kj— 
fedlaa'  Shirt  Walata  and 
Child  reu'a  >*•*•■»-*.  Sold 

■£.  \  by  al!  J-s.-l.-r-.  Tbestary 
■jr  l«r  <■  «  ■•U«r  Hull....  fr-c 

W  KREMENTZ  A  CO. 

■W  63  ChtUnut  St..  Nawark  *  j 


AT  ALMOST  ONE-HALF  PRICE. 

9p«iAl  trnn*  li»  QprETtnrD,  FiriDm  ah  1 

Iatt  For  full  |«ArtlculA r#  a 4«tr*** 

CONSUMERS’  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

OT  lain  street,  bee  lork.  t.l. 


COE'S  ECZEMA  CURE  $1 


1 

■ 

1  E» 

■ 

■ 

All  n  tie 

rMIVlI  CHEAPEST 
GUARANTEED  WATCH 
IN  THE 
WORLD 


YANKEE  *1 81 

CflAHPlOH  I  n 
fCLIPSE  1.50 
TRIUMPH  175 


Rwnlmiw 

Simp  Rook 


tawmiu 


yoUSLEEP 


Rev.  A.  J-  Dysterheft,  St.  Clair.  Minn.,  T.  R.  Deni 
*on,  Asheville,  N.  C.,  Dr.  R.  H.  Morey.  Old  Chat 
ham,  N.  Y.,  A.  D.  Weitbrec,  Denver,  and  S.  the  S. 
Aubnrndalc,  Mas*.,  got  «$■>.  Prof.  L.  L.  Norwood 
Klroy,  Tex.,  solved  M«,  «*..«««;  the  Hon.  S 
A.  Da  boll.  St.  Johns.  Mich,,  ««*. 


The  International  Chess- Tournament,  to  be  held 
in  Paris,  beginning  on  May  15,  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  event*  in  the  history  of  Chess. 
While  the  master*  of  the  world  will  lie  present, 
one  will  be  noticeable  by  hi*  absence — the  Grand 
Old  Man  of  Chess,  Stelnitz  The  following  prize* 
have  been  offered  :  First  prize,  a  vase  by  I.csboi 
from  the  Sevres  manufactory  and  *,000  francs; 
second  prize,  a  Sivres  vase  by  Delate***  and  i,yo 
franca  ;  third  prize,  a  Sevres  vase  by  11,41  and 
0,000  francs;  fourth  prize,  a  Sevres  vase  and  i,y» 
franca;  tilth  prize,  t.joo  franc*;  sixth  prize,  1,000 
(runes.  Two  additional  prize*  of  the  value  of  joo 
and  300  frunc*  respectively  have  been  given  by 
Huron  Albert  de  Rothschild  for  the  two  most  bril- 
llunt  games.  The  time-limit  is  fixed  at  thirty 
moves  an  hour  for  the  first  two  hours,  and  fifteen 
moves  for  every  subsequent  hour.  One  of  the 
rules  requires  the  playing  over  of  a  drawn  game. 
If  another  Draw  is  made,  then  each  contestant 
•core*  hulf  a  point.  The  entrance-fee  I*  loofraacs, 
with  a  deposit  of  franc*  as  •  guarantee  that  the 
entrant  will  play  all  the  game*. 


:U  md  bring  punliulf  ffuarmsitr 

r  rvpUr+4  fr©#  of  ohAT**  »brr»  it 

%  MILUOI  MII.O  A  1  K%H  U 

•  MMlrrbTdTcf  lo.ooo  deal*  r*  or 

.  uozkaoiL  *  Bko.,  t>»t* 


READY  REFERENCE  SCRAP  BOOK 

For  Newspaper  Clippings. 

CAPACITY  35,000  ACATE  LINES. 

Size  el  Booh.  4  l-»  x  10  l-S  Inches. 

A  PERFECT  INDEX  PLAN. 

A  SCRAP  IS  FILED  bv  ps^in.  the  top  containin'  the  c.pdoa 
tleough  a  slot  from  the  heck  «l  the  Teal  sij.t.s.  tang  1.  c„  thAoai 
tmtUa  «huh  is  cammed  The  captioa  slua.  .ho*.  upon  the  lesl 
sod  .'-4rie.il*  wdda  The  body,  -hxh  reaulns  Id  it*  back.  Is 
rtsd  b.  tare  lag  tk«  led  over  sad  up  to  the  slot  ihn.ueh  which  It 
promote..  The  !<••(«  hit  of  fine  lioeo  Mock,  sad  the  Undine  of 
doth  sakslaattslly  pwt  i"*rthrr 

THIS  SMALL  BOOK  Mil  Cl.  „  (from  00.  Inch  to 

tmr  c-i.am  la  length! I  to  the  ps,,.  zod  uke.  tT*  pUce  ol  the  usual 


The  filth  annual  Cable-match  between  Great 
Ilritaln  and  the  United  State*  will  be  played  on 
March  iy  and  *«.  The  executive  committee  ha* 
prlntri!  the  following-name*!  pcr»on%  u«  can<li- 


Letters  copied  while  w  riling 


Duplicate 

Whist 

Tables... 


KAREZZA 


LKCB.  ST  0C  KM  I  Ml  A  CO..  66  Fifth  Aw 


Tbe  most  delicate  Angers 
find  no  hardship  In  ope¬ 
rating  the 

Ball 

*  & 
Dcnsmore 

The  most  exacting  re¬ 
quirements  develop  no 
weakness  in  its  use.  The 
lightness  of  its  touch  is 
proverbial.  The  only  ma¬ 
chine  fitted  with  Ball- 
Bearing  typebars. 

Densmore  Typewriter  Co. 

209  Broadway,  New  York. 


Boarde 


« Ilk  toHa  !>*.►. 


CLARKE  WHIST  BOARD  CO. 

IS  W.  !«th  St.,  ...  KANSAS  CITY,  MQ, 


/Vz/age  >/*<■/.  rrcr.org 

CHARUS  ELY.  -  56  Warren  Street.  New  York 
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The  Paris  Tournament. 
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dates  for  members  of  the  American  team  •  H.  X. 
Pillsbury,  J.  W.  Showalter.  J.  F.  Harry.  A  B- 
Hodge*.  K.  Hymen.  H.  0.  Voigt.  F.  J  Marshal!. 

C.  J.-Kcwman,  S.  W.  Hampton.  K.  Del  mar.  W.  M. 
de  Viaaer,  S.  P.  Johnston,  K.  R.  Southard,  and  li. 
II.  Walcott.  From  these,  ten  men  w  11  be  selected 
to  do  the  playing. 

John  Ruskin  and  Cheat. 

In  noticing  the  death  of  John  Ruslcin.  TMe British 
Ck*n-Mag**i*»  wiy»:  "We  think  of  Kushm  as  a 
votary  of  Chess— for  he  was  an  enthusiastic  lover 
of  the  game— that  is,  of  Chess  of  a  sort,  for  he 
would  have  none  of  tho  Pawn  -  gaining,  wool- 
shifting,  snail-creeping  Chess  lie  loved  only  the 
'grand  Style,’  the  sweeping  majestr  o;  a  game  by 
Morphy,  or  the  glittering  beauty  of  a  blindfold 
gem  by  Rtuckburne.  He  regarded  Chess  from  its 
artistic  side— as.  indeed,  was  to  be  espevted  of 
him.  He  never  played  Chess  tn  pub.ic  or  in  any 
club,  reserving  It  as  a  relaxation  in  his  own  home  ; 
but  he  took  great  interest  in  published  games  of  a 
brilliant  description.  On  the  resuscitation  of  the 
British  Chess  Association  in  thccurlr  eighties.  Mr. 
Ruskin  became  one  of  it*  vice-president*,  and  at 
each  of  the  Chess-Congresses  of  ilt|.iM,UKl 
there  was  a  special  competition  open  to  players 
engaged  in  art.  science,  or  literature,  called  the 
•Ruskin'  competition,  a  pVtM  b*mg  • 

line  selection  of  Ruskin's  works,  beautifully  bound.  ( 
presented  by  himself,  and  bearing  his  autograph."  I 

Mr.  Ruskin  was  by  no  means  a  strong  practical 
player,  but  he  was  a  student  of  Chess  and  a  warm  J 
advocate  of  the  game  as  a  mental  relaxation,  or. 
as  ho  put  it.  "a  useful  means  of  turning  mr 
thoughts  out  of  any  loo  deeply  furrowed  chan¬ 
nel."  lie  did  a  useful  service  In  persistently  ad- 
vocal  In g  auch  game*  ns  can  be  appreciated  by 
others  than  profound  stndents  and  leading  r«. 
porta.  He  admired  short,  pithy  contests,  "easy 
anil  graceful,  well  managed,  and  w.itilv  cnclnd 
ed,"  as  opposed  to  those  "In  which  the  combatant* 
exchange,  first  their  Bishops,  then  their  Queen* 
and  Kooks,  and  pas.  the  rest  of  the  time  skulking 
about  the  board  In  chase  of  each  other's  l's«n»" 

Another  American  Blindfold  Player. 

Mr.  Julius  Finn,  of  Sew  York  City,  recently 
played  eight  game*  of  Che*a  simultaneously.  '**<  I 
t vir,  winning  alx  games  and  drawing  two  Finn 
made  ij«  move*  in  two  hours  and  forty-ftv*  | 
minutes. 

United  State*  vs.  Canada. 


Knowledge  of  Opening*. 

A  correspondent  write*  u*  that  he  has  carefully 
gone  through  Mr.  BUckbarre's  lately  put  *bed 
J'ok.  and  he  Sods  that  in  nearly  every  game  won 
by  Mr.  Itlackbarce  from  weaker  opponents,  the 
loser  had  really  a  lost  game,  theoretically,  some- 
where  about  the  tenth  more  in  the  game,  and  in 
many  games  even  earlier.  Our  o»n  expel  iettce  is 
that  go  per  cent,  of  game*  played  between  es perts 
and  inexperienced  amateurs  ate  pta.tically  lost 
by  the  amateurs  befote  the*  base  made  a  doxen 
moves.  To  play  Chess  well,  a  fair  knowledge  of 
the  Openings  Is  a'«o|utrly  essential.  The  Chess¬ 
player  who  trie*  to  construct  bi»  game  on  a  faulty 
Opening  Isl.ke  the  architect  whobu;  1*  hisedihee 
on  a  rotten  foundation.  Moral  -  Look  to  your 
theory  and  beware  of  the  individual  wpo  ••»ten- 
tatiouslv  tells  v.-u  that  he  kn-‘w»  nothing  of  the 
Opening*.  If  you  search  him.  it  is  more  than 
likely  you  will  find  him  po**e**rd  of  a  pocket- 
edition  of  C  be**- Ope  ring*,  to  which  he  tefers 
much  oftener  than  his  BiM*  or  I'rayer-book.- 
Ilrrtf*rj  /(*<!.  quoted  in  /V  A.  <*.  U. 


FINANCIAL. 


Tho  American  tc 
Correspondence  Mi 
twenty- two  States, 

New  York  . 

Illinois . 

Pennsylvania . 

Wisconsin . . 

Michigan  . 

M  ssussiiv  hiisett*. . . . . 

Ohio . 

Net 

Ks 

Minnesota 
Maine . 


am  of  the  grewt  International 
itch  on  no  boards  represents  | 
as  follows : 

..  »«|NeW  Jersey 
..  iSf.mne.iuui 
..  *  D.slr*  t  of 

..  «  Helaware . 

..  6  Colorado . 

..  j  Virginia... 

..  «  Irnnessee  .... 

..  «  Kentucky. ... 

..  <  Indiana  .... 

..  j  Missouri . 

..  ■  North  Dakota 


In  Chicago,  recently.  Fillsbury  played  simulta¬ 
neously  twenty-two  games  of  Che*»  and  seven 
games  of  Checkers  Of  the  Chess  games  he  woo 
twenty  and  drew  two  ;  while  of  the  Checker  games 
be  won  four  and  drew  three. 


Successful  Fruit  tirowing. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Lenox  Sprayer 
Company  of  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  has  de¬ 
livered  an  address  before  the  I-enox  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  at  Lenox,  Mass.  The  address  is 
almost  a  college  education  to  fruit  growers,  fruit 
dealers,  and  in  fact  to  anybody  eating  fruit  or 
even  having  but  few  fruit  trees,  or  in  any  way 
concerned.  Had  this  address  been  placed  on 
the  market  in  book  form  it  would  no  doubt  have 
sold  at  a  good  price.  The  full  address,  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated,  in  pamphlet  form,  will  be  sent 
complimentary  to  any  one  enclosing  ten  cents, 
for  postage,  to  the  l.cnox  Sprayer  Company.  JO 
West  St..  Pittsfield.  Mass. 
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•50.000  FIRST  MORTGAGE  30-YEAR  Bt 
GOLD  BONDS  OF  THE 

Alliance  Gas  &  Electric  Company 

OF  ALLIANCE.  OHIO 


Emanuel  laukrr,  the  Che**-Champi«n  <•!  the 
World,  haa  aubmilted  a  mathematical  treatiae. 
and  wcureil  a  chair  la  the  Erlangen  l’mv*r»ity. 

FINANCIAL. 
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Investments  That  Earn 
7%  per  Annum 

•  and  arc  lev*  subject  t<»  deprecia¬ 
tion  than  many  others  are 

WORTH  DAKOTA 

FIRST  MORTGAGE,  REAL  ESTATE 
IHYESTMENTS. 

They  arc  at  once  the  safest 
and  most  reliable  of  any  class 
of  investments. 

1  have  had  upwards  of  twenty 
years’  practical  experience  in 
the  selection  of .  this  class  of 
securities. 

Correspondence  with  possible 
investors  solicited.  Address, 

W.  L.  WILLIAMSON, 

Lisbon,  North  Dakota. 

IMJUUMAAA1 


These  bonds  are  secured  by  an  ab¬ 
solute  first  mortgage  upon  all  the 
property  now  owned,  or  that  may  be 
hereafter  acquired  by  the  company,  in 
favor  of  the  Savings  and  Trust  Com¬ 
pany.  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  trustee  for 
bondholders. 

The  net  earnings  of  the  Company 
for  the  past  three  years  have  been 
over  twice  the  interest  on  the  bonds. 

Alliance.  Ohio,  is  a  city  of  12.000. 
It  has  but  this  one  Gas  and  Electric 
Company,  whose  franchises  are  very 
liberal  and  perpetual. 

The  bonds  are  redeemable  after 
December  1.  1009,  at  105  and  interest. 

|  and  the  Company  is  compelled  to  pay 
off  at  least  $6,000  per  year  after  1909  at 
10s  and  interest  until  nil  are  redeemed. 

The  report  of  our  experts,  engineers, 
and  others  who  have  made  examina¬ 
tions  of  the  plant  are  at  your  service. 

We  have  sold  a  large  amount  of  the 
issue  and  offer  the  remainder  at  101 
and  interest  netting  over  s*. 

We  arc  offering  you  a  first-class  in¬ 
vestment  at  a  liberal  rate  of  interest. 
Money  placed  in  these  bonds  is  more 
secure  than  in  most  savings  banks  and 
pays  better  interest. 

We  invite  correspondence. 

DEVITT.  TREMBLE  A  CO 
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BANKKRS. 

41  WALL  ST.*  N.  T. 
Xlfiutfrf 

N.  T.  Stork  FirbaDfr. 


“First-CUss  R*ilrofc<l  Stocks 

and  listed  securities  if 
”  bought  on  our  Instalment 

GL  plan  will  yield  more  than  the 
*  usual  rates  of  dividends. 

Emmens.  Strong  &  Co.,  1  Broadway.  New  y  ^ 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


A  NEW  PHASE  OF  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN 

WAR. 

NF.W  aitunlion  seems  to  be  forming  in  South  Africa  Along 
wlinl  is  Assumed  to  Ik.*  the  Boer*'  "second  linoof  defense. 
American  newspnper  critics  of  the  war  interpret  the  Boer  with¬ 
drawal  from  Ladysmith,  Mafcking,  and  Olesberg  as  results  «.f 
tile  new  conditions  created  by  Lord  Roberts,  by  which  the  B***rx 
arc  compelled  to  abandon  their  aggressive  attitude  and  concen¬ 
trate  nearer  home  to  stop  the  British  advance.  Tho  rumor  that 
the  Boer*  havo  raised  tho  siege  of  Mufcking  comes  front  a  Boer 
source,  and  altho  not  yet  confirmed  by  the  British,  it  is  accepted 
ns  licing  in  accord  with  tho  other  Boer  movements  toward  con¬ 
centration.  General  White  anti  Colonel  Baden- Rowell,  the  de¬ 
fenders  of  Ladysmith  anti  Mufcking.  arc  receiving  praise  similar 
to  that  given  the  doughty  Cronjc  last  week  ;  but  Lord  Rolicrt* 
is  generally  credited  with  having  caused  the  relief  of  the  two  be¬ 
leaguered  British  commanders  by  tho  same  operations  that  caused 
Cronje’s  overthrow.  General  Buller  is  given  credit  for  his  |*r- 
sistcnco  in  hammering  away  so  long  at  General  Joubert’s  force 
around  Ladysmith  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  generally  believed,  as  the 
Boston  Journal  points  out,  that  if  Roberts  had  not  threatened 
Bloemfontein  Joubert  would  be  still  barring  Buller's  advance, 
and  the  latter  would  still  Ik*  crossing  and  rccrosaing  the  Tagela. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Tope’s  exclamation,  upon  hearing  of  the 
relief  of  Ladysmith — "May  this  be  the  beginning  of  the  end-- 
the  newspapers  seem  to  be  trying  to  forecast  the  length  and  out¬ 
come  of  the  war  ns  seen  in  the  light  of  the  R«K*r  retreat  to  their 
second  line  of  defense.  Some  think  that  the  Boer  cause  has  been 
badly  crippled.  Thus  the  Brooklyn  EagU  thinks  that  "the  last 
vestige  of  the  advantage  which  the  Boers  gained  from  an  early 
siart  anti  thorough  preparation,  an  advantage  which  they  have 
used  with  such  skill  and  courage  as  to  compel  the  admiration  of 
the  world,  disappears  with  the  relief  of  Ladysmith."  The  Bos¬ 
ton  Transcript  says:  "The  Boers  will  undoubtedly  draw  to¬ 
gether,  to  seek  to  turn  back  the  central  invading  army,  that  of 


I-ord  Roberts,  anti  wc  may  expect  that  they  will  make  the  stout¬ 
est  resistance  possible;  but  unless  all  signs  fail  they  can  only 
delay  the  eventual  complete  triugtph  of  the  British  arms.  Nutii- 
l<crs  and  resources  arc  both  against  them.  They  have  played  a 
desperate  game  well,  but  it  was  always  desperate.”  "  It  can  not 
lie  long.”  declares  the  Atlanta  Journal,  "liefore  President 
Kruger  will  sue  for  peace."  The  New  York  Tribune  thinks  that 
the  entire  Boer  defense  lias  collapsed.  It  says  : 

"A  shrewd  observer  some  time  ago  likened  the  Boer  lines  of 
war  to  a  shell.  It  was.  fie  said,  a  well-designed  shell,  anti  a 


nmrsit.  jnrantT, 


Who  ha*  *>ern  I -a.lv smith,  and  Is  now  repotted  to  Ik-  lit  com- 

■nan. I  «»f  the  armi  oppovn*  laird  Roberta  (Pioin  «  painting  tiy  Miss 
There**  Schwarts*.  *«f  Amsterdam,  on  exhibition  i.t  the  Society  of  Portrait 
Painters  in  the  Oration  naileries,  m  l^mdon  > 

stitT.  Strong  one.  But  it  was  only  a  shell,  ami  the  moment  it  was 
pierced  at  one  point  the  whole  would  Ik.*  in  danger  of  collapse, 
for  there  was  no  solid  backing  The  incidents  of  the  last  fort¬ 
night  have  seemed  to  justify  this  estimate.  For  the  shell  has 
been  pierced  anti  has  collapsed,  laml  Roberts  pierced  it  with 
his  swift  rush  to  the  relief  of  Kimberley.  The  moment  he  reached 
Jacobsil.il  he  was  through  the  shell.  In  n  few  days  General 
Cronje  surrendered.  Then  there  was  a  tremor  all  along  the 
Orange  River,  anti  on  the  Tugela  to..;  and  then,  in  a  single  day. 
Ladysmith  was  relieved  and  Colcsbcrg  was  redeemed,  and  the 
whole  shell  lav  in  ruins.  The  Boor  line  has  failed  at  every  punt. 

.  .  .  The  exaggerated  fancicsol  Boer  strength  and  the  wild  hopes 
of  foreign  aid  have  alike  collapsed  along  with  the  shell  of  the 
line  of  battle,  and  the  Boers  now  see  themselves  for  what  they 
arc  a  small  people  in  the  irresistible  grip  of  a  mighty  power, 
with  no  h<>pe  of  aid  or  succor 

"In  such  a  plight,  what  is  there  left’  Nothing,  one  would 
say.  but  to  accept  the  inevitable  with  a  good  grace.  They  may 
not.  They  may  try  to  reconstruct  the  shell,  with  a  smaller 
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radius  and  try  tn  make  on  the  Yaal  the  defense  which  has  tailed 
on  tlie  XI odder  and  the  Tugela.  Hut  it  will  t«c  a  vain  perform¬ 
ance.  The  reconstructed  shell  can  not  lie  made  as  strong  as  the 
one  which  has  liven  broken.  And  the  shell  of  fancies  and  hoj.,% 
can  never  be  reconstructed  Henceforth  the  men  must  goto  I  .at¬ 
tic  with  the  consciousness  that  they  are  overmatched  ami  that 
they  will  get  no  outside  help.  Xor  is  there  any  moral  excuse  or 
reason  f«.r  such  desperate  resistance.  Their  lives,  liieir  fortunes 
their  civic  liberties  are  not  in  jeopardy.  K  very  one  of  them  knows, 
or  shouhl  know,  that  uftcr  the  war  and  after  the  establishment 
of  British  sovereignty  his  land  and  house  and  cattle  and  money 
will  bens  much  hl»  as  they  ever  were,  anil  be  himself  will  be  ax 
free  as  he  ever  was  -save  in  the  one  j*ar|ieiilar  that  he  will  not 
be  so  free  to  oppress  |i:s  neighl#-t  .  There  is  no  d>-il.t  that 
the  collapse  of  the  Boer  oligarchy  and  the  establishment  of  British 
authority  will  mean  lilierty  and  g*»«l  govern  meat.  f«-r  B<«t  as 
well  as  for  Briton." 

I* inter  the  circumstances,  says  the  St.  Haul  /*/«/*•»/.  A.  “anil 
when  the  Burghers  by  thousands  are  petitioning  him  to  do  so.  it 
would  seem  the  duty  of  president  Kruger  to  s*.  k  a  truce  and  sue 
for  peace.  All  the  world  hopes  to  see  tTie  slaughter  stopjwd.  but 
all  the  world  is  helpless  if  Kruger  remains  olsluratc.  He.  like 
Ins  gallant  Cronjc.  must  ultimately  surrender  w  ithout  terms,  or 
be  crushed  beneath  an  irresistible  power.  Heaven  scud  him  w  is¬ 
dom  T* 

Not  all  the  press,  however,  think  the  Boer  ease  so  de«|icrate. 
The  Baltimore  //«•».»/«/ sav s 

"  It  must  l.e  Imrne  in  mind  that  the  Boers  did  not  at  first  intend 
to  do  more  than  remain  on  the  defensive,  and  that  the  invasion 
of  Northern  Natal  and  of  Cape  Colony  was  an  afterthought, 
prompted  by  the  desire  to  gain  the  active  support  of  the  entire 
Itoer  population  hi  South  Africa  and  encouraged  by  the  then  e\ 
isting  military  situation.  I'p  to  the  present  time  t treat  Britain 
has  really  accomplished  nothing  more  than  to  reach  the  point 
originally  regarded  ns  the  Iwginmug  of  the  conflict.  To  wb.il 
extent  defeat  lias  broken  the  spirit  of  the  burghers  and  impaired 
their  effectiveness  in  resisting  mva*ioii  can  not  now  In  deter¬ 
mined." 

The  Springfield  K'fubli,  ,m.  t--..  notes  that  the  Itovrsstd:  ha\e 
at  least  men.  under  no  less  able  a  leader  than  Jmiln-rt.  and 

"notwithstanding  the  recent  British  successes  ’  it  Ulicvc*. 
"there  are  sound  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  war  sod  is  n*>: 
in  sight  ” 


C  HIM  M.K  s<«C  I II  AFNI*  » 


The  Philadelphia  Xor /A  Ameri.it  n  say* 

"In  all  the  mountain  ranges,  notably  those  of  the  Drakensberg 
separating  l-.ih  republics  from  Natal,  determined  stands  will 
surely  lie  made  but  in  the  heart  of  the  Transvaal  the  final  strug¬ 
gle  must  lake  place.  When  this  commences,  with  their  fine  mili- 
tarv  cunning  the  Boers  will  not  overlook  the  fact  that,  while 
besieging  Pretoria,  the  British  will  have  nearly  fifteen  hundred 
miles  of  communications  between  themselves  and  the  coast  t<. 
protect.  It  is  then  that  we  may  again  become  familiar  with  those 
clever  B<«er  traps  which  have  bevii  a  feature  of  the  South  African 
cani|>aign." 

If  the  Boers  are  of  as  determined  a  spirit  as  the  British.  sa\s 
the  New  York  Sun,  "and  m  the  opinion  of  the  world  they  are 
lln-at  Britain  has  st ill  n  lamentable  jobliefore  it  in  South  Africa 

Some  interesting  lessons  in  the  art  of  war  as  taught  by  the  re¬ 
cent  ojicralions  arc  also  being  noticed  by  the  press.  The  sm..  I 
losses  bv  artillery  fire  during  the  recent  sieges  have  led  to  some 
•lisjaiaging  reflections  u]*»n  that  arm  of  the  service,  while  the 
ride  lias  considerably  enhanced  its  reputation.  The  Brooklyn 
( iiizeu  points  out  that  in  spite  of  the  terrific  bombardment  of 
C'ronjc  s  camp,  that  turned  the  place,  according  to  the  war  cor¬ 
respondents,  into  an  "inferno.”  only  fifty  men  were  killed  and 
two  hundred  wounded  during  the  ten  day*'  siege  Cronjc  had 
several  small  pieces  of  artillery,  it  apjtcars;  but  he  wait  unable 
to  use  them,  and  his  little  force  held  off  the  British  army  by  rifle 
lire  alone.  Says  the  St.  Louis  G/e/v- /Vm/iv  ».»/.•  "A  few  thou* 
sand  g.--l  marksmen  w  ith  magazine  ri lies  can  hold  back  an  army 
ten  times  their  site  for  sevcial  days.  Cronjc  has  added  this  fn.t 
to  military  science."  It  is  also  noticed  that  it  was  a  body  of  in¬ 
fantry  that  finally  forced  his  surrender  by  gaining  a  positt<ri 
where  they  could  enfilade  bis  trenches  with  tlieir  rifle  fire.  The 
siege  of  Lady  sin  it  h.  too.  makes  an  equally  bad  showing  for  the 
lug  guns.  A  desp.ii,  h  front  Ladysmith  to  the  London  Sf> tnii.n  il 
after  the  sage  w.,s  raised  said  "The  bombardment  was  heavy, 
but  on  the  whole  ineffective.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the 
investment  about  ■?,<■■>  shells  were  thrown  into  the  town. 
average  of  thrvo  tons  of  explosives  daily  Yet  we  had  only 
nu  n  killed  and  iM  wounded  *  The  Philadelphia  Rtront  notes 
that  tleneral  Ituller  lost  as  many  men  in  Ins  efforts  to  reach 
La* U  smith  as  there  were  men  in  the  Is  sieged  town.  "  From  the 
j— ml  of  VMS  of  the  cold  and  unemotional  strategists,  therefore." 


W1UHJL  bllXlK:  "Goodness.  Laily  Smith,  how  you’ve  changed. 

You're  thio  as  a'rail.” 

Lai>v  SMI1 II:  "Well,  you’re*  pretty  tough  looking  customer  yourself." 

—  The  Minneapolis  Tribune. 


—  nr  Cr Her  tan.  Xetr  )  .'/ 1. 
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GIN.  MM.  OKONO  W IIIT  t  • 
Defender  o{  LwlyMnith 


411  V  LOKO  noltiUM  MMnuNAlIt, 
Who  led  ihe  relief  force  into  Ladysmith. 


col.  MoHI  Mt  HAl»y  N * W t LL, 
Defender  oi  Mafckm*. 


MEN  PROMINENT  IN  LAST  WEEK'S  EVENTS. 


it  nays,  "nothing  has  been  gained  by  the  rescue  of  U.cncral 
White's  division  ;  the  gain  is  fully  balanced  by  the  loss 

Hawaii  as  a  Territory.  The  bill  which  passed  the  Sen¬ 
ate  hist  week  and  is  now  lieforc  the  House,  providing  for  a  terri¬ 
torial  government  for  Hawaii,  has  called  out  little  or  no  adverse 
criticism.  The  Philadelphia  Prets  (Rep.)  describes  und  com¬ 
ments  u|M»n  what  the  measure  will  do  for  the  islands  ns  follows 

"The  Hawaiian  Commission  which  framed  the  bill  had  a  dif¬ 
ferent  task  before  them  than  confronted  the  authors  of  most  of 
the  acts  creating  Territories  of  the  Cm  ted  States.  The  Com¬ 
mission  found  existing  hi  Hawaii  nsuhstanti.il  government,  re¬ 
publican  in  form,  well  administered,  with  courts,  decisions,  and 
precedents.  The  republic  itself  is  a  continuation,  with  sonic 
modifications,  of  the  preceding  monarchy.  The  Commission 
wisely  decided  to  disturb  things  as  little  as  possible.  The  bill 
accordingly  recognizes  the  existence  of  their  system  of  court*, 
recognizes  their  legislature,  and  provides  for  many  local  officers 
to  administer  the  laws  of  the  Territory.  It  makes  all  who  were 
citizens  in  Hawaii  on  August  ij.  i'.,'.  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  continues  in  force  all  the  laws  of  Hawaii  not  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

"A  peculiarity  of  the  Hawaiian  law  retained  in  the  original 
form  of  the  Senate  lull  is  the  qualification*  for  suffrage.  Voters 
for  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature  must  lie  able  to  rc.nl  and 
write  the  Hawaiian  or  English  language.  To  vote  fora  senator 
the  voter  must  have,  in  addition  to  the  intelligence  qualification, 
an  income  of  $i--j  per  annum  or  own  real  estate  to  the  value  of 
$ i .  5**0  or  personal  property  equal  to  $3,000  This  is  held  to  Ik- 
necessary  to  keep  the  native  and  Portuguese  vote  from  swamping 
the  American,  English,  and  Herman  votes.  The  ap|tcaram.e  of 
this  provision  in  the  bill  prompted  Senator  Tillman  to  extol  the 
South  Carolina  election  law.  The  Senate  was  not  convinced, 
however,  and  struck  out  the  property  qualification.  that  all 
male  adult,  native  or  naturalized,  residents  »i  Hawaii  who  can 
read  and  write  the  English  or  Hawaiian  language  may  vote,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Chinese. 

"The  contract-labor  laws  of  our  own  country  and  the  Chinese 
exclusion  net  are  extended  to  Hawaii  with  the  other  laws  of  the 
United  States,  anil  are  alioiit  the  only  features  which  change 
conditions  there  The  Senate  amended  the  Commission's  bill  in 
several  particulars,  but  in  the  main  it  was  adopted  as  rv|»«rted 
The  union  of  the  two  lands  will  Ik*  cemented  by  the  j»assage 
of  this  bill.  Experience  will  disclose  its  defect',  and  doubtK-" 
several  supplementary  acts  will  Ik*  necessary  before  the  |>olitical 
amalgamation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  with  the  United  States 
will  be  perfected." 


RADICAL  PAPERS  ON  THE  CARNEGIE- FRICK 

DISPUTE. 

THE  startling  facts  brought  to  light  in  connection  with  the 
im|K-nding  lawsuit  between  two  of  the  partners  in  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company  have  naturally  furnished  the  text  for 
many  emphatic  comments  in  the  radical  press.  The  S««ciulists 
see  in  the  enormous  profits  of  this  concern  simply  the  results 
of  so  much  robbery  of  labor  For  example.  Tk*  HVr/vr'*  ('</// 
(Chicago!  says 

“What  produced  this  enormous  mass  of  value?  The  surplus 
product  of  the  labor  of  many  thousands  of  workingmen.  These 
profits  represent  all  that  these  workingmen  produced  and  didn't 
get.  .  .  .  I  lid  Fruk  and  Carnegie  produce  any  of  this  profit1 
No.  l*o  they  lals*r»  Ycv  In  what  then  docs  their  labor  con- 
sist  *  In  appropriating  to  their  own  use  the  surplus  value  pro¬ 
duced  by  lalior.  in  fighting  between  themselves  over  its  division, 
and  occasionally  preaching  the  virtue  of  'honesty  '  and  the  'bless, 
ings  '  of  poverty  for  the  lienefit  of  those  whose  product  they  se¬ 
cure.” 

The  New  York  /Vo/V*  sees  in  the  incident  a  vindication  of  the 
Socialist  doctrine  of  the  "class  struggle"  lietwcen  capital  and 
labor.  The  workingmen  are  told  that  they  arc  the  "partners “  of 
thq  capitalists;  but.  says  The  /V.-//.-.  the  working  class,  ns  n 
matter  of  fact,  "is  a  slave  class."  When  Mr.  Frick,  ns  n  "part¬ 
ner.'  feels  aggrieved,  lie  can  light  his  battle  in  the  courts.  When 
the  four  thousand  workingmen  "partners"  felt  aggrieved  eight 
years  ago.  did  they  file  a  bill  in  equity?  7 hr  /’«v/*/<*  answers  its 
own  question  by  saying 

“They  could  not  the  mechanism  »»f  capitalist  law  provided  no 
wheel  for  THEM  to  turn  in  their  favor.  The  only  wheels  that 
could  at  all  turn  in  that  instance  were  not  accessible  to  them ; 
these  were  the  police  and  militia  .  and  these  did  turn,  and  with  a 
vengeance,  ami  ground  the  'partner  '  workingman  to  dust." 

The  Haverhill  /'< r/  /*»•«/.*.  t.il  declares  that  "as  there  will  Ik* 
m>  cessation  of  the  labor-skinning  |>nKC'N.  whichever  one  of  them 
wins,  the  workingman  can  have  no  concern  as  to  the  outcome  of 
the  trial."  7  k*  Pub/i*  (Chicago,  single-tax  organ)  says: 

"It  is  in  the  protected  trusts  that  our  much-vaunted  pros|H*rity 
nltounds  But  the  pr«*sperny  of  the  protected  trusts  is  coincident 
and  coextensive  «  ith  the  depress  ion  which  the  unprotected  classes 
feel.  Tho  death  to  everybody  else.  McKinley  prosperity  is  great 
fun  for  the  trusts." 
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THE  PUERTO  RICO  TARIFF  AGAIN. 

N  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Puerto  Rico  tariff  bill,  as  it  passed 
the  House,  was  so  amended  that  the  rate  of  tarul  it  pro¬ 
vides  is  only  15  per  cent,  of  the  rate  of  our  tariff  on  good-.  from 
other  countries,  and  even  this  diminished  rate  is  to  run  for  two 
years  only,  the  compromise  has  not  succeeded  in  quieting  the 
rising  storm  of  opposition.  .V  large  number  of  Republican 
papers  ure  joining  the  democratic  papers  in  calling  on  the  Senate 
to  defeat  the  measure ;  commercial  and  financial  interests  arc 
advocating  free  trade  with  the  island  ;  and  even  the  tobacco 
and  sugar-growers  are  beginning  to  express  the  belief  that  the 
Puerto  Rico  competition  will  not  prove  v»  formidable  as  they 
feared.  The  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  its  monthly 
meeting  last  week,  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote  a  resolution  say¬ 
ing  that  it  was  iis  "emphatic  opinion  "  that  "every  consideration 
of  honor,  justice,  and  humanity  demands  that  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico  shall  lie  unrestricted 
by  any  customs  duties  whatever"  :  and  that  "early  and  prompt 
action  should  be  taken  by  the  Congress  to  redeem  the  goad  faith 
and  the  implied  pledges  of  this  nation  as  s|»>nsor  for  the  future 
welfare  of  Puerto  Rico."  The  (  nils, I  State*  T'batso  Jnurma/. 
of  New  York,  ridicules  the  idea  that  free  Puerto  Rico  tobacco  will 
hurt  the  American  toliacvo-growcrs.  It  says  "The  bulk  of  it  is 
unfit  for  a  cigar  It  is  inferior  in  quality  even  to  our  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  If  admitted  free,  it  would  lie  mostly  cut  up  for  cigarettes 
and  smoking  tobacco.  But  the  chances  arc  that  more  of  it  would 
l>e  exported  to  Canada  than  used  in  our  own  country.  Not  a 
hundred  cases,  nay.  not  ten  cases,  of  Connecticut  less  would  \k 
consumed." 

The  protectionist  press,  however,  still  look  with  disfavor  upon 
the  free-trade  proposition,  and  declare  that  the  15-pcr-cenL  tariff 
preserves  the  great  principle  of  protection,  and  proclaims  the 
power  of  Congress  over  our  dependencies,  while  giving  ample  re¬ 
lief  to  the  distressed  islanders. 

• 

New  Problem  Requires  a  New  Policy.— "The  new  problem 
requires  a  now  policy.  Kmpty  territory  such  as  the  U nited  States 
has  hitherto  annexed  required  prompt  incorporation  and  the 
pledge  and  promise  of  full  political  rightsand  privileges,  that  this 
new  territory  might  rapidly  attract  and  absorb  population  from 
the  States  and  be  in  its  turn  admitted  to  the  Union.  This  was 
the  problem  of  the  past.  It  isover.  A  new  task  is  here.  It  w  ill 
be  followed  by  others  of  like  character.  Puerto  R:co  is  now  full 


"HKU-l**-7*r  C*uagm  Xm. 


of  population.  Its  area  is  densely  settled.  It  can  not  absorb  a 
:» ■pal.it  n>n  front  the  States  so  as  to  be  in  time,  as  it  equals  their 
population  and  is  assimilated  to  them,  admitted  among  them 
The  present  population  is  not  ready  for  a  share  in  political  rights 
and  privileges.  It  must  be  trained  and  developed.  It  is  Ion* 
before  it  will  be.  Its  illiteracy  must  disappear.  Political  expe¬ 
rience-  must  create  a  capacity  for  political  action.  A  long  tute¬ 
lage  is  before  this  and  other  islands. 

"  Many  perils  and  problems  must  Ik*  guarded  against  in  thi' 
period.  There  arc  difference's  of  labor,  of  production,  of  indus¬ 
try.  of  wages,  of  habits  and  the  general  standards  of  life  and  of 
morals  which  must  Ik  wisely  and  carefully  considered  step  by 
step.  The  long  ta'k  will  not  Ik-  done  in  a  day.  Until  it  is  com¬ 
pleted  Congress  must  keep  in  its  hands  the  same  entire  control 
which  Parliament  retains  over  the  dependencies  of  the  British 
empire. 

"For  all  concerned  tins  is  the  best  course.  The  risk  and  dan¬ 
ger  in  this  country  lias  always  Ikvii  a  too  rapid  extension  of  politi- 
>  al  rights.  States  have  Imh-u  admitted  before  they  were  ready 
The  Montana  senatorial  investigation  is  a  sjieaking  proof.  The 
country  at  large  has  too  many  ignorant  voters.  If  the  work  were 
to  Ik  done  over  again  an  educational  qualification  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  imposed.  I.t-ss  haste  would  be  shown  in  filling  the 
Union  w  ith  States  not  ready  for  Statehood  and  in  bringing  to 
the  polls  voters  unable  |o  read  and  write  as  are  nine  out  of  ten 
men  in  Puerto  Rico. 

"  The  party,  the  pa|H  Ts,  and  the  public  mcnopposed  to  our  new 
acquisitions  and  the  annexation  of  dependencies  havo  seized  on 
the  Puerto  Rico  tariff  to  try  and  lead  the  House  into  premature 
incorporation.  They  have  failed.  The  tariff  was  only  a  pretext 
The  needs  of  Puerto  Rieo  were  a  mere  sham.  The  one  opportu¬ 
nity  w  hich  the  opponents  of  our  present  jmlicy  of  expansion  saw 
was  to  discredit  this  pnhey  by  leading  the  House  to  u  course  and 
action  which  would  mcor|ioratc  Puerto  Rico  in  the  Union  before 
cither  the  territory  or  the  {Mipulatum  was  ready  for  this  step.  .  .  . 

"The  real  issue  the  House  decided  yesterday  was  not  one  of 
mere  tariff.  The  decision  establishes  the  principle  and  practise 
that  the  new  annexed  populations  sliull  not  be  clothed  with  politi¬ 
cal  rights  and  powers  in  the  Union  until  by  training  und  devel¬ 
opment  they  are  ready  for  them."-  '/Me  / ,Ai/,i,/s//>/ti,i  f’ren 
(A7/.1. 

A  Tariff  for  Revenue  Only.  -  ‘The  real  issue  is  not.  as  wc 
have  all  along  contended,  whether  there  shall  be  free  trade  or  a 
tariff  per  tr.  Either  would  be  lawful,  and  either  could  be  estab¬ 
lishes!  without  setting  any  embarrassing  precedent— if  the  job 
were  gone  about  rightly.  The  issue  is.  Which  will  bo  better  for 
Puerto  Rico,  and.  incidentally,  for  the  United  States?  Puerto 
Rieo  n ce«ls.  of  course,  a  market  in  which  to  buy  and  to  sell.  But 
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that  is  not  her  only  need.  She  needs  a  revenue  tor  payment  of 
the  expenses  of  her  local  government,  for  schools,  for  roads,  and 
for  other  public  works  of  prime  necessity.  Such  a  revenue  can 
be  secured  front  direct  taxation  or  from  customs.  The  former 
method  would  be  jvarticularly  burdensome  and  objectionable  to 
the  people.  The  latter,  there  is  g*xxl  reason  to  believe,  would  be 
effective,  and  would  not  be  burdensome,  nor  interfere  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  island.  At  any  rate,  that  is  a  question  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  deliberate  and  rational  consideration.  Men  ought  to  be 
able  to  determine  by  investigation  and  calculation  pretty  nearly 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  proposed  tariff  upon  the  island. 
An  attempt  to  do  that  would  In-  vastly  more  creditable  than  this 
agile  jumping  n p  and  down  and  shrill  screaming  for  free  trade 
or  nothing."' — The  .\Vn*  York  Tribune  ( Rep. t . 

Unjustifiable  and  Ridiculous  — “  For  the  bill  itself  ns  a  begin- 
■ting  of  colonial  legislation  no  justification  is  possible,  and  from 
the  jxiint  of  view  .if  tile  high  protectionists  themselves  it  is  a 
ridiculous  compromise . 

**  No  advocate  of  this  singular  bill  has  frankly  avowed  the  real 
reason  which  induced  party  support  for  it.  To  talk  uliout  its 
being  enacted  in  the  interest  of  humanity  is  nonsense,  for  if  that 
was  the  actuating  motive,  the  short  way  would  have  been  to  let 
Puerto  Rico  goods  in  duty  free.  It  is  not  passed  in  the  interests 
of  the  trusts,  for  they  are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  benefited  by 
it.  The  motive  for  its  enactment  is  mixed  between  a  desire  to 
conciliate  ‘labor’  by  keeping  down  competition,  or  rather  its 
scarecrow  ;  and  to  lwgin  a  colonial  policy-  to  show  that  Congress 
promises  to  do  *  what  it  pleases,1  in  spite  of  the  Constitution,  with 
all  the  islands  of  the  sea  controlled  under  the  treaty  with  Spain. 
Cuba.  Puerto  Rico,  and  thu  Philippines  and  their  inhabitants ; 
ns  well  as  Hawaii  and  other  recent  and  future  acquisition*  if 
any.  Considered  in  us  as|ieet  as  the  inauguration  in  practise  of 
our  new  colonial  system,  the  bill  is  the  work  of  the  clumsiest 
empire  builders  the  world  has  seen  for  a  long  time.  As  the 
question  underlying  the  lull  is  to  Itc  carried  up  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  there  is  ground  for  ho|»c  that  through  the  agency  of  that 
tribunal  this  monstrous  piece  of  legislation,  w  ith  all  itscontradic 
tions,  its  protection  against  imaginary  competition  and  its  cant 
about  relieving  humanity  by  a  duty  of  only  fifteen  per  cent.,  will 
!hj  consigned  to  the  dost  heap  where  repose  **»  many  of  the  works 
of  statesmen  who  did  not  know  their  business.*'  — /*«•  Boston 
Transcript  { hut.  Rep.). 

An  Issue  for  the  Democrats.— “The  issue  is  one  upon  which 
democracy  can  go  before  the  country  with  the  most  absolute  con¬ 
fidence.  The  American  ixrople  arc  not  fools,  and  when  the  mull 
of  this  unpleasant  history  is  explained  to  them,  no  honest  man 
need  worry  About  what  they  will  do  in  consequence  next  Novcm- 
Iht.  They  only  Heed  to  Ik.<  told  that  President  McKinley,  know- 
ing  that  n  customs  tariff  could  not  be  constitutionally  imposes! 
between  American  |>o**c«Hion«.  tried  to  avoid  that  question  by 
according  Puerto  Rico  her  rights  os  an  act  of  grace.  In  this  be 
was  joined  by  his  Secretary  of  War  and  the  leaders  of  his  party 
in  Congress.  But,  when  the  Republican  magnates  of  the  oil. 
sugar,  tobacco,  and  rum  trusts  heard  »f  the  proposition,  they 
vetoed  it  and  compelled  the  President  and  their  people  in  Con¬ 
gress  to  face  about,  ignore  the  famine-stricken  islanders,  and 
defy  the  basic  law  of  the  I'nion.  The  Democracy  has  been  look¬ 
ing  for  a  paramount  issue  upon  which  to  rally  all  its  scattered 
and  divided  forces.  Here  is  one.  und  a  better  could  not  lie  con¬ 
ceived:  •Honesty,  humanity,  and  the  Constitution  !*  "  — 

1 1 ’fishing ton  ] Timet  { Hem.). 

No  Such  Favors  for  the  Philippines.— "Of  course  the  Philip¬ 
pines  will  not  be  accorded  such  favors  as  are  being  granted  to 
Puerto  Rico.  The  action  which  has  l*ccn  taken  in  regard  to  the 
island  in  the  Caribbean  will  lie  no  precedent  for  the  Philippine 
ease.  Congress  will  be  at  liberty  to  put  any  sort  of  a  duty  it 
wants  on  Philippine  imports,  and  to  continue  it  as  long  as  it  de¬ 
sires.  There  is  a  possibility,  to  lie  sure,  that  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  the  case  which  will  soon  lie  made  tip.  may  decide  that  all  the 
islands  arc  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States,  and  subject  to 
\bc  limitations  ami  requirements  of  the  Constitution,  bat  the 
general  opinion  among  Republicans  is  that  the  decision  will  not 
take  this  direction.  If  the  court  decides  that  the  Constitution  is 
in  full  operation  in  all  the  region  over  which  the  flag  flic*.  then 
no  duties  can  be  levied  on  imports  from  cither  the  Philippines  or 
any  other  part  the  territory  gained  in  i^«»s-  This  point  will 


be  cleared  up  before  long.  In  the  mean  time  the  moderate  rale 
of  duty  on  Puerto  Rican  articles  will  not  be  found  to  be  burden¬ 
some  to  ihe  islanders,  and  the  iim.-*  to  which  the  revenue  thus 
obtained  will  lie  put  will  reconcile  them  to  its  imposition.'*--  7 he 
St.  Justtis  tiMe-  Democrat  (Rep.). 


ENACTING  THE  COLD  STANDARD. 

HE  first  measure  to  which  Congress  gave  its  attention  last 
l*ecember  is  again  claiming  public  attention,  living  about 
to  liecomi  a  law.  It  is  a  measure  which  the  gold-standard  papers 
call  “a  safeguard  of  the  honor  and  credit  of  the  United  States.” 
and  which  the  silver  papers  refer  to  as  “infamous  legislation."  ns 
"this  ill-omened  currency  bill."  "intended  to  make  the  rich  richer 
and  the  poor  p«<«*rer. " 

The  bill  as  agreed  u|kmi  by  the  House  and  Senate  conference 
committee,  a  compromise,  of  course,  between  the  original  House 
and  Senate  measures, 
is  thus  outlined  in  its 
main  features  by  the 
Philadelphia  Is.tger 
ilnd.  Rep.): 

'  It  commits  the 
country  positively  to 
the  gold  standard, 
and  redeems  the 
pledges  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party.  By 
its  passage,  the  dis- 
crction  now  vested  in 
the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  redeem¬ 
ing  government  obli¬ 
gations  in  silver,  if 
he  sliouhl  mi  elect, 
will  l«c  taken  from 

ihat  official,  aod  he  will  lie  firmly  bound  by  law  to  keep  at 
a  |iarity  all  kinds  of  money  issued  by  the  United  State*.  The 
present  legal-tender  quality  of  the  silver  dollar  and  of  other 
money  «*f  the  United  States  remains  unaffected.  The'  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  is  required  to  set  apart  a  reserve  fund 
of  $ip».ou>>.oc«»  in  gold,  which  is  to  be  used  for  redemption  pur- 
|mses  exclusively,  and  notes  redeemed  for  gold  are  not  fo  lx*  reis¬ 
sued.  except  in  exchange  for  gold.  TV.c  Secretary  is  authorised 
to  sell  tbrev-per-cent.  I*md*  whenever  necessary  to  maintain  the 
reserve,  and  the  money  *o  received  is  nut  to  lx*  user  I  to  defray 
current  expenses.  Provision  is  made  for  sinull  national  banks 
and  for  the  issue  of  silver  certificates  in  small  denominations. 
In  the  bill  is  incorporated  the  Senate’s  refunding  proposition  for 
the  sale  of  two-per-cent.  Iionds,  to  run  for  thirty  years.  Opinion 
is  not  unified  on  this  latter  provision ;  but  the*  conferees  have 
agreed  to  it  ti|K>n  the  assurance  of  Secretary  Huge  that  it  is  feasi¬ 
ble  to  Hunt  Mich  Iionds,  which  bear  a  rate  of  interest  loss  than 
those  of  the  principal  Iionds  of  «nv  other  nation. 

"Simply  as  a  concession  to  a  few  Republican  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  f iinn  Western  constituencies,  a  section  has  been  added  pro¬ 
viding  that-- 

■••the  provision*  ol  (hi*  act  me  n«>t  intended  lo  preclude  ihe  accomplish¬ 
ment  <*t  international  bi metal i»m.  whenever  condition*  shall  make  it  ex¬ 
pedient  and  practicable  to  M*cure  the  same  bv  concurrent  action  of  the 
leading  oxnniefvmt  nation*  of  the  world  nnd  al  a  ratio  which  a  hall  Insure 
permanence  >>f  relative  value  between  gold  and  silver,*'1 

The  provision  that  notes  redeemed  for  gold  are  not  to  Ik*  reis¬ 
sued  except  in  exchange  for  gold  is  intended  to  make  impossible 
a  repetition  of  the  “endless-chain  “  trouble  alleged  a  few  years 
ago.  When  tin*  provision  is  law.  says  the  New  York  Sun 

Rep.),  "in  spite  of  the  xupcrficiul  incongruities  and  absurdities 
-till  left  in  our  system  of  money,  the  foundation  of  that  system 
will  be  as  solid  as  a  rock.” 

By  the  "refunding  proposition."  referred  to  above,  the  govern¬ 
ment  bonds  which  mature  within  a  few  years,  und  which  would 
otherwise  l»c  redeemed  and  canceled,  are  to  be  replaced  by  other 
bond*  that  will  run  thirty  years.  This  provision  is  meeting  with 
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some  opposition.  The  Springfield  Kefubh.un  <Ind.)  calls  it 
"highly  objectionable,"  because  "it  changes  the  wise  ar.-l  ximc- 
honored  policy  of  the  Government  iu  regard  t<.  the  reduction  and 
paynivnt  of  its  debt.  It  provides  for  the  buying  up  of  a  tcmjx- 
rary  debt  at  a  large  premium  with  a  perpetual  debt.  .  ,  It  is  a 
provision  which  will  tell  against  the  Republicans  in  tin  coming 
popular  canvass."  The  New  York  A :v*/VrA  /’.<</  «lnd  .  sa\' 
that  "the  Republican  I’arty  has  in  this  rvsjH-vt  reversal  its  own 
financial  past,  and  imlorsed  the  p-lxv  of  a  |h  -manent  national 
debt.  This  is  one  of  the  issues  it  will  have  to  meet  in  the  next 
campaign.”  The  Philadelphia  Tire  n  ini;  iRep.i  says 

‘‘It  may  prove  a  difficult  ta*k  to  convince  the  masses  of  the 
people  that  there  is  any  mi|x-rative  necessity  f..r  such  surrender 
During  the  coming  decade  the  Government  will  have  the  option 
of  paying  about  $7 50.0 *>.•■■»  of  outstanding  obligations  It  is 
very  serious  matter  to  postpone  the  possibility  of  effecting  this 
release  from  debt  for  another  thirty  years.  Such  a  step  should 
not  be  taken  except  under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  and  that 
such  a  necessity  exists  at  this  time  the  jx-opU-  «.f  the  United 
States  will  Ixi  slow  to  believe.' 

The  paragraph  in  regard  to  international  bimctalism  i*  referred 
to  by  the  gold  paper*  as  "a  sop  to  the  silvvritcn."  This  section 
"will  work  no  mischief. “  says  the  Philadelphia  ledger  (Ind. 
Rep.),  because  "there  is  no  pr»s|ivct  whatever  that  the  leading 
commercial  nations  will  at  any  time  agree  to  u  coining  ratio  for 
gold  and  silver."  Mr.  Bryan,  however,  says  «»f  this  section 
"The  action  of  the  Republican  Party  in  amending  the  currency 
bill  as  a  last  resort,  so  as  to  revive  the  promise  of  international 
bimctalism,  is  a  confession  that  the  gold  standard  is  not  salisfac- 
lory,  and  no  Republican  editor  can  explain  that  amendment  ex¬ 
cept  by  acknowledging  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  thrust  fraud  upon 
the  American  |wop!«." 

A  good  example  of  gold-standard  opinion  upon  the  measure  a* 
a  whole  may  lx-  seen  in  the  following  comment  liv  the  New  Y«*rk 
/our itiil  of  ( 'o  muter,  e  ( Kin.  > 

"The  country  is  to  lx-  profoundly  congratulated  upon  this 
agreement  of  Congress  trt  eliminate  the  theoretical  silver  standard 
and  to  make  the  law  conform  to  the  facts  Twenty-live  years  is 
not  a  very  long  period  for  the  education  of  the  jxoplc  u|>m  a 
matter  as  to  which  financiers  were  very  much  in  the  dark  a  good 
deal  less  than  u  century  ago,  and  upon  which  approximate  una 
nimity  has  lx-vii  attained  among  them  only  within  very  recent 
years.  And  if  the  legal  tenders  are  to  lx-  continued,  the  country 
ts  to  Ik-  congratulated  upon  adequate  provision  for  their  redemp¬ 
tion  in  gold  at  any  and  all  times  The  moderate  increase  of  tlx 
bunk  circulation  allowed  isgund  far  as  it  g<x-s.  Hut  it  is  quite 
insufficient  in  extent,  and  it  retains  the  vicious  principle  of  liond 
security  ;  the  banks  arc  still  to  lend  their  capital  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  instead  of  to  their  customers  The  friends  of  sound  cur¬ 
rency  may  lx-  thankful  for  what  they  now  get.  but  they  will  make 
a  serious  mistake  if  they  relax  for  a  day  their  efforts  to  get  a 
comprehensive  and  scientific  reconstruction  of  our  whole  currency 
system." 

Few  comments  <>n  the  bill  appear  in  the  silver  jmprr*.  most  of 
them  evidently  considering  their  |>osition  sufficiently  well  known 
without  further  comment.  The  New  Orleans  Times- / '••«/<  r, if 
<  I  »cm.) .  however,  after  calling  the  bimctalism  clause  the  hill 
"mere  brntum  fuhnen."  adds 

"This  nation  will  get  bimctalism  only  by  Us  own  legislative 
decree.  If  the  free  coinage  of  silver  is  a  go**!  thing,  we  want  it. 
even  tho  every  other  Government  should  interpose  a  veto  if  free 
coinage  of  the  white  metal  is  a  bad  thing,  we  do  not  want  it. 
even  tho  the  united  nations  should  seek  to  urge  us  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  Coinage  is  one  of  the  distinctive  prerogatives  of  sover¬ 
eignty.  The  people  which  ceases  to  control  its  currency  is  if  so 
J ,t,  to  enslaved. 

"With  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  the  United  States  abandons 
the  financial  system  which  was  established  by  the  founders  •-? 
the  Government,  and  adopts  the  English  plan.  The  adoption  of 
this  course  lays  us  open  to  all  the  disturbances  which  may  shake 


the  European  exchanges  from  time  to  time.  With  a  serious  <!c 
clinc  in  the  production  of  gold,  a  revolutionary  shrinkage  » 
values  must  occur.  Nevertheless,  it  is  entirely  right  that  thi- 
thing  should  lx-  done  The  American  people  passed  upon 
matter  in  the  election  of  and  their  verdict  must  Ik-  a c- 

cvpted.  until  it  shall  lx-  reversed  in  the  light  of  history.  Fmn 
this  time  forth,  the  nations  of  the  world  will  battle  for  the  only 
money  of  final  redemption.  The  struggle  will  be  fierce  and 
deadly,  and  the  survivors  will  lx-ar  disfiguring  scars  Franklin  - 
adage  holds  in  the  case  of  nations,  as  of  men  ’  Experience  keep- 
a  dear  school,  but  f«**ls  will  learn  in  no  other.'  " 


MR.  OLNEY  ON  THE  FRUITS  AND  FOLLIES 

OF  EXPANSION. 

1CIIAKI)  OLNEY.  President  Cleveland's  Secretary  o! 
State,  who  is  Ix-ing  invited  by  some  of  the  fluid  Deroo- 
cmtic  pa|x*rs  to  lx-comc  a  Presidential  candidate  this  year,  lia* 
iusj  given,  at  some  length  tin  1  he  .  It  Ion  tie  Monthly  for  March 
Ins  opinion  concerning  our  new  expansion  policy.  It  is  an  opin¬ 
ion  that  cuts  both  ways,  and  elicits  Ixith  approval  and  dissent  oi 
each  side  of  tlx-  discussion.  For  Mr  Olney  heartily  indorses  thi 
general  principle  of  national  growth  and  expansion,  while  coe 
dcmmng  its  anpli.  atton  to  the  Philippines  us  a  bad  blunder 
The  absence  of  the  national  instinct  and  impulse  to  grow  would 
lx-,  lie  say*,  "a  sure  symptom  of  our  national  deterioration' 

the  United  States  has  come  out  of  its  shell  and  ceased  to  be  a 
lu-rnut  among  the  nations  naturally  urul  properly."  But,  he  add. 
in  the  next  sentence,  "what  was  not  necessary  and  is  certain!) 
of  the  most  doubtful  expediency  is  that  it  [the  United  State* 
should  at  the  same  time  liccomc  a  colonising  power  on  nn  in: 
manse  scale 

As  if  to  U  nd  emphasis  to  his  |x»silive  views  on  the  general  prm 
ciple  of  expansion.  Mr  Olney  goes  farther  even  than  most  ex¬ 
pansionist*  have  yet  gone  bv  advocating  the  annexation  of  Culia 
forthwith,  lie  say* 

"The  >|K-vtavle  now  exhibited  of  a  President  and  his  Cabinet 
sitting  in  Washington  with  uu  appointee  and  sort  of  imitation 
Presulent  sitting  with  his  Cabinet  in  the  Antilles  must  have  an 
end  the  sooner  the  Ixtter,  and  will  end  when  Congress  cease*  t" 
ignore  its  functions  and  makes  Cuba  in  point  of  law  xvliat  she 
already  is  in  point  of  fait,  namely.  United  States  territory.  Were 
there  to  U-  u  plebiscite  on  the  subject,  such  a  consummation 
would  Ik-  favored  by  practically  the  entire  Ixxly  of  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  wealth  of  the  island.  Until  it  is  reached,  capital  will 
hesitate  to  go  there,  emigration  from  this  country  will  Ik-  insig¬ 
nificant,  mid  Cuba  will  fail  to  enter  upon  that  neweraot  progress 
and  development,  industrial,  political.  and  *<x-iAl,  which  is  re  lie- 1 
ujxin  to  justify  and  ought  to  justify  the  substitution  of  American 
for  Spanish  control." 

• 

Returning  again  to  the  general  principle  of  expansion,  Mr 
•  >lncv  hold*  that  our  former  isolation,  from  which  wc  arc  emerg¬ 
ing.  «-i*  marked  by  such  features  as  the  Monroe  ihxtrinc  and  ill- 
high  protective  tariff,  and  shoxvc-d  it*  results  in  provincialism  and 
•■narrow  views  of  our  duties  and  functions  as  a  nation.”  The 
spirit  of  expansion  was  upon  us.  however,  and  "tho  hixtoria::* 
will  probably  assign  the  abandonment  of  the  isolation  policy  of 
the  United  State*  to  the  time  when  this  country  and  Spain  went 
to  war  over  Cuba,  and  tho  the  abandonment  may  have  been  pn- 
cipitatcd  by  that  contest,  the  change  was  inevitable,  had  been 
long  prc-|»aring  and  eould  not  have  been  long  delayed."  lie 
continues 

"In  short,  when  our  troubles  with  Spain  came  to  a  head,  it 
had.  it  :*  belie vc-d.  already  dawned  ujmn  the  American  mind  that 
the  international  policy  suitable  to  our  infancy  and  our  weakness 
was  unworthy  of  our  maturity  and  our  strength  :  that  the  trail: 
tional  rules  regulating  our  relations  to  Europe,  almost  a  necessity 
of  the  conditions  prevailing  a  century  ago.  were  inapplicable  t«> 
the  changed  conditions  of  the  present  day  ;  and  that  both  duty 
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and  interest  required  us  to  take  our  true  position  in  the  Kurojiean 
family  and  to  hot  It  reap  all  the  advantages  and  assume  all  the 
burdens  incident  to  that  position.  Therefore,  while  the  S|>anish 
war  of  ifh,S  is  synchronous  with  the  abandonment  of  its  isolation 
policy  by  the  I'nited  States,  it  was  not  the  cause  of  such  aban- 
donment  and  at  the  most  only  hastened  it  by  an  inconsiderable 
jHfritid." 

But  Mr.  Oitiey's  satisfaction  over  the  new  policy  of  growth  is. 
as  wo  have  said,  counterbalanced  by  his  dissatisfaction  over  the 
application  being  made  of  it.  "  Why.  "  he  asks,  "do  we  find  our- 

selves  laboring 
under  the  huge 
incubutof the 
Philippines?"  He 
takes  up  several  of 
the  replies  that  are 
marie  to  that  ques¬ 
tion  and  disp<*ses 
of  them  all  with 
but  scanty  respect. 
The  idea  that  wo 
"drifted  into  the 
Philippines"  ls. 
ho  avers,  utterly 
mistaken,  for  "it 
is  certain  and  has 
recently  been  de¬ 
clared  by  the  high¬ 
est  authority  that, 
having  acquired 
by  our  arm*  noth¬ 
ing  I  Hit  a  military* 
0CCU|MtinU  of  the 

|K»rt  and  city  of  Manila,  wo  voluntarily  purchased  the  en¬ 
tire  Philippine  urchi|>elago  for  twenty  million*  of  dollars  *  A* 
to  the  claim,  called  by  Mr.  Olney"a  cheap  resource  •>(  dema¬ 
gogy,"  that  "when’  the  Hag  has  mice  liven  hoisted  it  mus-  never 
lie  taken  down."  lie-  |nnuts  out  that  as  the  Mag  "had  never  been 
hoisted  over  ntoru  than  the  city  and  |*»rtof  Manila,  n->  removal 
of  it  from  the  rest  of  the  arch i|>clago  was  j-issible  in  the  nature 
of  things."  And  the*  tlie*ory  that  we  are  under  vlenin  obligation 
to  carry  the  blessings  of  go»*l  government  and  civilization  to  tin 
natives,  ho  declares  to  lie  one  than  wine li  "  it  is  not  easy  |»  urn 
ccivo  of  anything  more  baseless  and  more  fantastic  *  The  sbmis 
of  New  York,  Boston,  anil  our  other  cities  ami  towns  have  the: 
"million*  of  sti tiering  and  deserving  j»»>r  whose  welfare  is  of 
infinitely  greater  imjxirtaiicc  to  us  than  that  of  the  Kanakas  an*' 
Malays  of  the  Orient,  and  whose  relief  wotild  readily  absorb  all 
tin?  energies  ami  all  the  funds  the  I’nited  States  can  well  spare 
for  humane  enterprises.  No  wonder  <«ur  British  kinsmen  guffaw 
at  such  extraordinary  justification*  of  our  Philippine  policy."  It 
Ik  certain,  Mr.  Olney  concludes,  that  we  were  "not  hound  to  buy 
the  Philippines  by  any  considerations  of  honor  or  duty 

If  not,  he  asks,  "  was  it  our  interest  to  buy  them?"  As  we  do 
not  need  colonics  to  drain  off  a  surplus  of  population,  and  us 
white  laborers  could  not  live  in  the  Philippines  if  we  did.  our 
purchase  can  be  justified,  if  at  all.  “only  by  its  effect  in  creating 
or  extending  trade  and  commerce  with  the  Philippines  and  with 
China."  Ho  analyzes  this  phase  of  the  subject  as  follows 

“On  this  subject  the  thick-and-thin  supjiorters  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  seek  to  dazzle  our  eves  with  the  most  glow  ing  visions.  A 
soil  as  fertile  as  any  on  the  globe  needs  but  to  be  tickled  with  the 
hoe*— to  use  Douglas  Jerrold’s  figure  to  laugh  with  abundant 
harvests  of  nil  the  most  desired  tropical  fruits.  Minerals  of  all 
kinds  arc  declared  to  abound  everywhere— virgin  forests  of  the 
choicest  woods  to  be  almost  limitless  in  extent— while  as  for  coal, 
it  is  solemnly  asserted  to  be  even  d nipping  out  of  the  tops  of 
■fountains . 

"They  do  not  stop  to  tell  us  what  we  arc  to  sell  to  a  community 
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whose  members  live  on  the  spontaneous  grow  th  of  their  mother 
earth,  and  clothe  themselves  very  much  as  did  our  first  parents 
after  the  expulsion  from  Eden.  They  fail  to  tell  us.  further,  with 
what  lalxir  the  vaunted  resources  of  the  islands  are  to  bo  ex¬ 
ploited.  Since  the  white  laU.rer  « an  not  work  there  and  the  native 
will  not." 

Nor  will  our  new  archipelago  open  the  gate  to  China  s  mar¬ 
kets.  Indeed,  says  Mr.  Olqvy,  "it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  quite 
positively  that  we  should  have  Wen  in  a  better  position  to  com¬ 
mand  our  share  of  the  Philippine  and  Chinese  trade  without  the 
Philippines  than  with  them."  After  declaring  that  the  recent 
"assurances”  the  Administration  has  received  guaranteeing  the 
"open  door”  in  China  are  worth  little  or  nothing,  Mr.  Olney  de¬ 
clares  that  tec  can  get  our  share  of  China's  trade  by  two  means 
only  -reciprocal  concessions  or  a  show  of  force.  If  wo  insist  on 
free  trade  with  China,  we  shall  certainly  lie  embarrassed  by  de¬ 
mands  front  the  power*  for  free  trade  with  tho  Philippines.  If 
wo  had  acquired  only  "smli  part  of  the  Philippines  ns  was  neces¬ 
sary  |o  give  us  proper  coaling-statious  and  an  adequate  naval 
liase."  says  Mr.  Olney,  "wo  should  have  l«ccn  in  a  better  position 
to  secure  and  protect  our  interest*  in  trade  with  China  than  we 
are  with  the  Philippine  load  on  our  backs,"  mid  we  should  have 
less  difficulty  with  «nir "anomalous  attitude  in  demanding  free 
trade  with  the  dependencies  of  other  countries  while  hampering 
free  trade  with  our  own  by  the  severest  restrictions." 

Moreover,  if  the  island* embarrass  negotiations,  they  will  em¬ 
barrass  military  ojientions  even  nmte : 


"Whereas  our  trade  with  China  would  have  bceu  amply  se¬ 
cured  and  protected  by  the  enlarged  navy  w  o  must  and  should 
have  under  any  circumstances,  supplcnicntcd  by  an  adequate 
naval  base  and  coaling-stations  in  the  Philippines,  the  tuking 
over  of  the  whole  arvhi|H*lugo  enfeebles  ns  for  nil  pnrjMMes-  by 
the  immense,  remote,  and  peculiarly  vulnerable  area  we  must 
defend  ;  by  the  large  permanent  army  wo  must  trnns|»ort  and 
maintain,  not  merely  to  prevent  and  deter  aggression  from  with¬ 
out.  but  to  hold  down  n  native  population  thoroughly  disutTccted 
and  resentful  of  the  tactics*  and  brutal  policy  hitherto  pursued 
toward  it ;  and  by  the  tremembm*  drain  on  our  resource*  which 
tho  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary  administration 
of  the  island*  will 
inevitably  entail." 


Mr.  Olney  doe* 
not  recommend  that 


we  now  proceed  to 
get  rid  of  the  is¬ 
land  s.  "  Whether 
we  want  the  Philip¬ 
pines  or  n«»t,  and 
whether  we  ought 
to  have  them  or 


not."  he  says,  “that 
we  have  got  them  i» 
something  not  to  lx 
denied  .  .  .  wo  an 


committed  —  t  h  c 
Philippines  are 
ours-  how  we 
-hall  deal  with 
them  is  a  domes. 


tic  question  sim-  Tm  '  LA°  ANU  Tr"AnE  ,  , 

—  The  Minneapeut  Tontt. 

ply." 

What.  then,  will  l>e  the  effect  of  this  situation  upon  our  foreign 
relations?  Our  diplomatic  agencies  “must  be  greatly  enlarged, 
strengthened,  and  improved.  while  a  powerful  navy  up  to  date 
in  all  points  of  construction,  armament,  general  efficiency.  and 
readiness  for  instant  service,  become*  of  equal  necessity."  “A 
large  force  of  highly  educated  and  trained  administrators  "  for 
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the  islands  will  also  be  needed,  and  large  addition*  tuour  icgu- 
lar  standing  army. 

What  of  our  future  relation  to  the  great  powers?  Are  we  lively 
to  find  an  alliance  desirable  or  necessary?  Our  status  as  an 
Asiatic  power.  Mr.  OIney  says,  "must  have  some  tendency  to 
qualify  the  attitude  wliieh.  as  a  strictly  American  power,  the 
United  States  has  successfully  maintained  toward  the  states  of 
Europe":  but  aside  from  that  tendency,  our  general  policy,  here- 
afier  as  heretofore,  "must  be  and  will  be  q<>n-inlerferenee  in  the 
interna!  affairs  of  Eurojioan  state* — hereafter  a*  heretofore  we 
shall  claim  paramountcy  in  thing*  purely  American  -and  here¬ 
after  as  heretofore  we  shall  antagonize  any  attempt  by  an  Eur*»- 
pean  power  to  forcibly  plant  it'  flag  on  the  American  continents." 

In  spite  of  our  traditional  dislike  of  alliances,  however,  the 
Philippines  seem  to  have  brought  us  one.  Mr  OIney  says 

"The  true,  the  ideal  position  for  us.  would  be  complete  free* 
dom  of  action,  perfect  liberty  to  piek  allies  from  time  to  time  a* 
special  occasions  might  warrant  and  an  enlightened  view  of  our 
own  interests  might  dictate.  Without  the  I'lulippim  *.  we  might 
closely  approach  that  position.  With  them,  not  merely  is  our 
need  of  friendship  imperative,  but  it  is  a  need  which  only  one  of 
the  great  powers  can  satisfy  or  is  disjn**vd  to  satisfy  Except 
for  Great  Britain's  countenance,  we  should  almost  certainly 
never  have  got  the  Philippines  except  for  her  continued  supjiort. 
our  hold  upon  them  would  be  likely  to  prove  precarious,  perhap* 
altogether  unstable.  It  follows  that  wo  now  find  ourselves  actu¬ 
ally  caught  in  an  entangling  alliance,  forced  there  not  by  any 
treaty,  or  compact  of  any  sort,  formal  or  informal,  but  by  the 
stress  of  the  inexorable  facta  of  the  situation  It  is  an  alliance 
that  entangles  because  wc  might  be  and  should  lie  friends  w  ith 
all  the  world  und  bccuuse  our  necessary  intimacy  with  and  de¬ 
pendence  upon  one  of  them  is  certain  to  excite  the  suspicion  and 
ill-will  of  other  nations.  Still,  however  much  bettcroff  wc  might 
huve  lieeu,  regret*,  the  irrevocable  having  happened,  are  often 
worse  than  useless,  und  it  is  much  more  profitable  to  note  such 
compensatory  advunuiges  as  the  actual  situation  offer*.  In  that 
view,  it  is  consoling  to  reflect  that,  if  wc  must  single  out  an  ally 
from  among  the  nations  at  the  c<>*t  of  alienating  all  others,  and 
consequently  have  thrown  ourselves  into  the  arms  of  England, 
our  choice  is  probably  unexceptionable.  Wc  join  ourselves  to 
that  one  of  the  great  powers  most  formidable  as  a  foe  and  nio*t 
effective  as  a  friend  ;  whose  people  make  with  our  own  but  one 
family,  whose  internal  differences  should  not  prevent  a  unite*! 
front  as  against  the  world  outside .  whose  influence  ujs.n  the 
material  and  spiritual  conditions  of  the  human  race  has  on  the 
whole  been  elevnting  ami  beneficent  and  whoso  example  and 


[  March  10,  l‘JU0 

cxjKTicntc  can  not  help  being  of  the  utmost  service  iu  our  deal 
mg  w i;h  the  difficult  problems  before  us." 

The  advent  of  the  expansion  policy  has  brought  u  ‘'momcntH) 
change  to  our  national  life,  but,  says  Mr.  OIney 

"Such  a  change  will  inqiort  no  decline  of  patriotism,  no  lc'sc 
mg  of  the  loyalty  justly  expected  of  every  man  to  the  country  >< 
his  nativity  or  adoption.  But  it  will  import,  if  not  for  us.  :  - 
coming  generation*,  a  larger  knowledge  of  the  earth  and  e« 
diverse  peoples;  a  familiarity  with  problems  world-wide  in  the 
bearing* .  the  abatement  of  racial  prejudices;  in  short,  such,  cr 
larged  mental  und  moral  vi*ion  as  is  ascribed  to  the  Roman  c:i 
zen  in  the  memorable  saying  that,  being  a  man,  nothing  l>urru~ 
was  foreign  to  him." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF. 

AT  another  peace  ,on(cr.-n,-e  England  might  be  tempted  to  auRgca:  thi' 
the  kopje  be  aa.lu.lcd  from  civiliied  warfare.—  The  ll'atkinelon  Alar. 

Iavas  h«H  discovered  Rold-mine*.  lint  no  foreigner  will  be  allowed  t 
w.-rk  them.  No  l' it  Under  IwUnru  for  Japan.—  lAe  /‘kl/aJ<///ha  l*3fn 

Mn.  Maim  m  insist*  that  the  affection  between  Knglnnd  nnd  Amc’ 
should  not  le  V.  firm  m  to  cause  them  io  oi>en  each  other’*  letters.- /*> 
II J i Aimers"  Aljr. 

Willi  I  feeling  duly  gixti-ful  that  the  Kentucky  controversy  is,  at  lost, 
the  courts,  we  should  n..t  lie  without  some  sense  of  aymjiathy  for  t 
court*  —  Ike  Mi.il  Anti. 

Hin.r  Most AX a  lain  “  Ifci  you  call  on  the  fiettitaP'  Second  Moat.r,  • 
Udv  "I  should  ««*  not  Why.  Mr.  t.ettit  has  never  been  offered  mo- 
than  (or  his  vote.*'—  /hr  Amrri.am. 

I»  the  Puerto  Kuans  had  understood  that  they  were  to  be  plunged  in' > 
the  midst  of  Mbstruse  tend  logic  they  might  not  have  been  so  joyou.  ia 
■rliuming  the  soldiets.—  1  he  ll'aikrmetsm  S/ar. 

A*  »e  understand  Mt  Clark's  testimony,  he  was  nor  n  candidate  for 
I'nlted  butts  Senator.  *-ul  th.-  Mon  Iona  legislature  undated  on  electing  tui- 
leissw  he  sj--qt  much  money  to  purify  the  Stale'*  politics. —  Tkr  /Aih 
Jtifha  I  .  Jen 

OOVMWN'M  OWM  KMIlK-lhe  t  nited  States  owns  <t  railroad  In  l.n/«a 
and  is  1.  oldlng  another.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  of  the  New  York  bunko 
are  await  of  tfi.  fin  t.  as  there  were  no  deaths  from  heart  failure  reponel 
at  their  banquet  the  other  night.— The  Ckiiae’  A’rtmrJ. 

Nin  i  “Yes  Fdd.e  was  ...ghtly  wounded  In  the  first  fight.  Wc  have  , 
letter  from  the  army  surgeon  **  Aunt  ••  Where  was  he  wounded  M*  •• \\ • 
are  not  quit.  sure.  I  he  surgeon  mentioned  the  plate,  but  wo  don't  knu- 
whether  it  Is  an  abntwtntcal  phrase  or  a  Transvaal  town 71/- Jii/r. 

A  KotCAlh  J  It-  “Now.  about  this ’etc  canal.  William.  HI  want*  t 
be  fair  and  square,  an'  Hi  makes  this  *cre  propoul  :  You  dig  an’  repii* 
It  an’j-  li.e  it  an'  111  II  lake  the  benefit*  :  or.  /u  7/  take  the  bloomin' brio 
fits  and  \.'i  (ub  dig  an'  police  It  an'  repair  it.  Ye  can’t  bask  no  faun 
than  that'’*  1m  •  i-  am*  Ilin.oMATIC  Wii.uam  :  "Now  I  must  udmlt  tlu’ 
this  sounds  reasonable.'-—  /*•  AVrr  York  Il'sr/J. 


PRONUNCIATION  OF  WORDS  IN  CURRENT  HISTORY 


THE  following  arc  some  name*  mark*  prominent  in  connection 
with  the  South  African  war.  In  each  case  the  native  pro¬ 
nunciation,  so  far  as  obtainable,  i*  given  unit-**  otherwise  stated 
That  is,  Hutch  words  arc  given  with  the  Hutch  sound*.  Portu¬ 
guese  with  Portuguese  sounds,  etc. 


Baden- Powell . 

Cecil  Rhode. . 

Methuen . 

.  Udnpuo'ri. 

.  inH  tf*lr 

.  nwth'pr  rw 

.  •*<»n 

Clcry . 

Hal  four . . 

.  ell'  ri 

. .  hoi"  ffir. 

Lourenco  Marquez .  . 

.  lflmi'iomorftf'i 

tonhf  rt.a.*i . . . . 

1*1  (Krrtif h), 

. 'Jtw'bcn  (iKjtrh). 

K  rvlfc'rr  .......  .S..airt«t«rf*va...  .  . 

jerf^rtr  (>>  tilth). 

r  Mru  Hvt  (Utile 

Horn  (Mill  flm*  rvuil1 

Crun|o  . 

llotha . * . 

.  boft‘«a. 

,,  . 

UUlander . 

.  "Il’kiad*  cr. 

Paardeborg .  .. 

Jncobad.il . 

.  pflr'dn-b-m'. 

.  id'coko-ddl'. 

Magerstorite'n . 

lUoenfoiiteiii . 

Toicrda  . 

Ora*  I'an . . 

Eland  si aagte . . 

Spmn  Kop .  . 

Johannesburg . 

Pietermaritzburg . 

Majuba . 

In  connection  with  domestic  events  arc  the  following  : 

Puerto  Kico . .  pko'lo  rt'ea 

The  form  "Porto  Rico.”  an  anglicised  or  mongrel  term  made 
up  of  the  Portuguese  word  porto  nnd  the  Spanish  rico%  is  al.v 
widely  used  in  this  country.  Neither  form  has  been  officially 
adopted  by  all  the  departments  of  the  United  States  Government 
alt  ho  it  is  stated  that  President  McKinley  prefers  the  form  used 
by  the  inhabitants  themselves  and  by  all  Spanish-speaking  po- 
pie,  namely.  "Puerto  Rico  ” 


luA’iicrx-fon  lulu*. 
blQiu'fon-Ullir. 
tlft-rf'lo. 
gro*  |idn'. 
6'Jonta-Klu' lu. 
apt'on  cop’. 
yo-haiTeeboni*. 
pl'ler  uiflr'iu  bnru 
>  mu  yO'txi  0>utch>. 
•  mojO'Ui  (Rnglkalr). 


o  (ae  In  rofa).  d  (arm),  a  (at).  9  (far.-).  *o  (angry),  b  (bed).  e  <c*t). ch  (chare*).  n=ch(loch>.  d  (dM).dl.-  -h  (thm).az  (adze).  r  (net).  c (over),  $  (rue),  f  (fur, 
t  (go),  h  (bat).  1  (lt).t  (machine),  al  j  0*0.  k  (kink).  I  (lad).  I  or  ly*=lH  (bcOUaot).  m  (man),  n  (oni).  Array  (union),  n  <t*on)  P..  u  (Ink),  o  (obey).  0  (lx 

»  (not).  S(Dor),  el  (oio.  au(hou*e).p(jay).  rvOapwyew-qo (queer),  r(roll).*  (hlra).  ah  (-be).t  (tell).  Ui  (thin),  u  (last*).  u  (folO.  «  (rule).  IQ  (mote),  0  fddr 
Oi*..  o  (op),  0  (bum).  V  (van ).>*d  (waft),  wtwwe  (weal),  x  (wax),  y  (jtt).  jfl  (yard),  t  (xoor).  zli=z  (arurr) 
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LETTERS  AND  ART. 

EUROPEAN  VIEWS  OF  RUSKIN. 

USKIN’S  death  lias,  almost  needless  to  say.  brought  forth 
a  vast  amount  of  reverent  comment  upon  his  life  and  char¬ 
acter  in  the  columns  of  journals  printed  in  the  English  language; 
and  the  end  is  not  yet.  But  an  examination  of  the  periodicals 
published  in  other  languages  proves  somewhat  disappointing. 
Kuskin  is  hardly  as  well  known  in  Europe  as  we  arc  apt  to  think 
he  should  be.  and  not  always  appreciated  when  known.  Quite 
likely  his  intensity  of  patriotism  may  have  repelled  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  readers  of  other  lands  than  his  own. 

"An  Italian  student  can  not  understand  Kuskin  ere  he  has 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  national  and  social  conditions 
of  his  life,"  writes  t'gn  Fierce  in  the  Rome  Nuova  Antotogia ; 
and  he  continues,  in  substance.  a%  follows 

Moth  ns  a  philosopher  and  as  a  sociologist,  Kuskin  was  ex¬ 
tremely  reactionary.  1 1  is  strongest  point  was  his  analytical  abil¬ 
ity.  for  which  his  wonderful  eloquence  stood  him  in  good  stead. 
His  originality  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  be  was  at  once  critical 
and  ntopiun.  He  demonstrated  (he  fallacy  of  modern  material 
progress,  and  offered  us  u  dream  instead.  Ills  love  of  nuture 
was  almost  wholly  rural.  A  landscape  was  more  to  him  than  a 
beautiful  human  figure  ;  for  the  leaves  of  n  tree  he  cared  more 
than  for  the  tresses  of  a  woman.  Of  all  his  senses,  sight  was  the 
keenest.  With  most  of  us  it  is  the  principal  sense  ;  to  him  it  was 
more:  he  was  ruled  by  it.  Hence  nature  was  dearest  to  him; 
mid.  after  nature,  the  art  of  painting,  and.  of  all  |>aintings. 
pictures  of  landscapes.  Architecture  he  appreciated  OS  the  con- 
t  intuit  ion  of  nuture  herself. 

The  Revue  IHeue  (Paris)  reminds  u»  that  Tolstoy  regards 
Kuskin  as  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of  his  time.  It  says 

"  Kuskin  certainly  was  gifted  to  a  remarkable  extent  with  the 
'religion  of  beauty.’  At  first  sight,  lie  npjwars  to  us  n  little 
strange.  But  gradually  we  become  convinced  that  his  charm 
was  iu  his  profound  appreciation  of  nature  and  his  great  love 
of  everything  pure.  These  rare  gifts  made  him  for  fifty  years 
the  idol  of  English  esthetes.  It  is  due  to  Kuskin  that  pre- 
Kaphaclism  was  recognised  as  the  n<>blc*t  manifestation  of  artis¬ 
tic  thought." 

Charles  Boissevain.  in  the  Amsterdam  HantlelshlaJ,  speaks 
with  personal  regret  of  Kuskin,  whom  he  praises  as  one  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  English.  "All  who  wish  to  study  English 
thoroughly  must  read  Kuskin.”  says  Hoi«*cvain.  and  he  adds 

"Surely  literature  is  as  worthy  of  our  care  as  musk  •  Many 
cultured  people  are  spellliound  when  great  master*  touch  the 
keys  or  press  the  violin  to  their  shoulder.  Yet  these  same  re¬ 
fined  persons  leave  Kuskin  uncut  and  choose  the  latest  novel ' 
Men  who  arc  very  careful  in  the  choice  of  their  friends  and  inti¬ 
mates  arc  often  very  careless  in  the  choice  of  the  book*  to  whose 
influence  they  submit  In  Kuskin  I  would  point  out  to  them  a 
composer  of  literature  ns  great  as  Germany's  most  famous  com¬ 
posers  of  music.  When  Kuskin  spoke,  when  he  led  u*.  when  lie 
was  angry,  or  jubilant,  or  reverent,  we  who  loved  and  honored 
him  followed  him,  forgetting  the  world.  We  felt  as  if  the  age* 
of  saints  and  miracles  had  not  vet  passed.  Everything  true  and 
honest,  everything  beautiful  and  good,  found  a  zealous  supporter 
in  Kuskin  while  life  lasted.” 

Mr.  Uoisscvain  describes  Tolstoy  as  the  one  upon  whom  "the 
mantle  of  the  master  lias  fallen.”  Benno  Ruttcnaucr,  in  the 
Berlin  Nation,  is  much  less  enthusiastic.  He  begins  by  stating 
that  Ruskin  exercised  little  influence  over  German  minds. 
"  whether  for  good  or  for  ill.  we  will  not  now  discuss.”  We  quote 
as  follows : 

"  Each  nation  has  taken  from  Christianity  what  best  suited  it. 
The  English  choose  that  which  wc.  when  wc  do  not  wish  to 
praise  it.  call  prudery.  Ruskin  did  not  differ  from  the  rest  of 
his  race.  Despite  his  naturalism,  lie  is  the  enemy  of  the  nude  in 
art.  He  feels  in  that  matter  like  a  monk  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  declares  that  Greece  fell  because  she  loved  the  nude.  He 


maltreats  iJiirer  in  his  writings,  not  only  because  iJiirer.  unlike 
Holbein,  did  not  choose  to  work  for  England,  but  also  because  he 
pictured  Adam  and  Eve  naked.  And  lie  does  not  treat  Leonardo 
much  better.  It  is  this  narrow  view  which  has  given  us  so  many 
able  English  landscape  painters,  while  Italians  like  Botticelli 
speak  with  contempt  of  pictures  'which  are  almost  finished  if  you 
throwasponge  full  of  paint  against  the  wall.'  .  .  .  Another  trait 
likely  to  render  Kuskin  unpopular  with  us  is  his  puritanical  view 
of  Christianity.  In  this  he  goes  so  far  that  no  poetry  finds  his 
approval  unless  it  describes  things licautiful  and  Christ ian only.” 
—  7 ranslation*  matte  jar  TllR  Literary  Digest. 


MR.  BUCHANAN  AND  HOOLIGANISM  AGAIN. 

E  have  already  given  some  kinvtoscopic  views  of  the 
spirited  tilt  between  Sir  Walter  ltesant  ami  Mr.  Robert 
Buchanan  over  the  question  whether  Kipling  stands  for  right¬ 
eousness  or  for  "Hooliganism"  in  British  literature  (see  Tiik 
Literary  Digest,  Deevmlwr  aj.  1899.  January  37.  1900).  Sir 
Walter's  blows  have  not  silenced  his  adversary,  for  he  returns 
to  the  lists  with  increases!  vigor  of  language  and  intensity  of 
feeling.  He  says  (in  The  Contemtfnaary  Review,  February) 

"According  to  Sir  Walter.  Literature  is  the  only  profession  the 
members  of  which  denounce  wrongdoing  in  each  other.  If  this 
were  so.  how  proud  and  unique  would  be  the  |»>sition  of  Litera¬ 
ture!  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  so.  Member*  of  the  Medical  pro¬ 
fession  may  hesitate  to  denounce  iiulividual  quackery,  ultho  they 
punish  in  the  severest  manner  the  slightest  breach  of  professional 
etiquette;  but  it  would  lx?  better  for  the  world,  n  thousand  times 
batter,  if  in  this  profession  and  in  all  the  others,  including  Litera¬ 
ture.  there  were  less  etiquette  and  more  honesty,  more  truth- 
speaking  on  the  part  of  individuals,  and  less  trimming  and  lying 
to  conciliate  trades  and  cliques.  In  the  medical  profession,  for 
example,  there  is.  I  believe.  11  professional  etiquette  which  for¬ 
bids  one  practitioner,  on  ls  ing  called  in  to  a  patient  who  is  dying 
through  the  ignorance  and  nialpracttse  of  another  practitioner, 
apprising  those  concerned  of  such  ignorance  and  mulpractise! 
An  etiquette  of  the  same  sort,  according  to  Sir  Walter,  forbids  a 
man  of  letters  avowing  his  detestation  of  a  Hooliganism  which, 
lie  believes,  is  not  merely  causing  the  death  of  one  sick  individ¬ 
ual,  but  is  sowing  the  whole  world  broadcast  with  butchered  and 
martyred  men. 

"  Here  at  last  wc  come  to  the  very  core  of  the  moral  question, 
and  reach  the  real  inw  ardness  of  my  criticism.  According  to  Sir 
Walter  ltesant.  a  man  of  letters  has  no  right  to  say  u  word 
against  any  Jack  fade  *>f  Ins  own  craft  who  rushes  from  street 
to  street  with  a  howling  Mob  at  his  heels,  and  is  indirectly  or 
directly  concerned  in  fanning  the  evil  passions  of  semibarbarous 
crowds.  Toour  Knight,  who  vaunts  Literature  as  a  roaring  trade, 
the  question  Is  merely  one  of  professional  etiquette,  unci  of  per¬ 
sonal  vanity,  envy,  and  uncharitahlencss  on  the  part  of  a  crafts¬ 
man  '  'Self-respect,  the  dignity  «»f  the  calling,  nay.  the  ordinary 
laws  of  common  courtesy.'  should.  Sir  Waller  thinks,  prevent 
one  author  from  expressing  his  bad  opinion  of  another,  espe¬ 
cially  when  that  other  is  generally  admired.  The  expression  of 
any  such  bad  opinion  can  only  l*c  inspired  by  one  sentiment,  that 
of  professional  jealousy  or  trade  malice.  So  that  when  Byron 
exposes  in  a  masterpiece  the  shameful  sycophancy  and  wicked 
servility  of  the  laureate  Southey,  or  when  Shelley  licwails  in 
burning  numbers  the  faults  and  backsliding*  of  hireling  poets,  or 
when  Browning  says  of  a  contemporary : 

Just  for  a  handful  of  silver  hr  lrft  us. 

Jun  for*  ribt».n  to  stick  on  hia  io*l. 

the  motive  is  always  the  same  one — envy  of  the  other's  dirty 
gains!  The  truth  must  not  l>c  spoken,  even  if  the  Doctor  is  a 
murderous  quack,  the  Lawyer  a  lying  rogue,  the  Literary  Man  a 
public  nuisance !  Foul  and  evil  teaching  must  not  be  exposed, 
even  when  it  is  poisoning  the  very  Wells ! 

"  I  do  not  propose  to  examine  in  detail  Sir  Walter's  vindication 
of  Mr.  Kudyard  Kipling.  So  enthusiastic  is  it  that  it  actually 
makes  the  good  Knight  drop  into  poetry,  and  talk  in  mixed  meta¬ 
phors  about  ’the  hundred  millions  who  read  the  Anglo-Saxon 
tongue  and  flock  into  the  vast  theater  to  listen  spell-bound  to  a 
single  voice'— that  of  him  whom  1  have  christened  Hooligan. 
Sir  Walter's  literary  tastes  do  not  interest  me;  his  moral  predi- 
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lections  are  my  chief  concern.  I-et  me  now  inquire,  a  little  mure 
closely,  into  these. 

Kipling,  in  prose  and  in  verse.'  says  Sir  Walter,  gloatingly. 
•  is  one  to  whom  War  is  an  ever-present  possibility  and  an  ever¬ 
present  certainty  !  There  is  a  time  to  speak  «»f  Peace  and  a  time 
to  speuk  of  War!  At  this  moment  it  is  well  that  some  one  who 
has  a  voice  should  speak  of  War!'  And  soon,  and  so  on.  The 
vein  is  ' Erclcs  vein,  a  tyrant's  vein,  a  bloodthirsty  vein,  won¬ 
derful  on  the  lips  of  so  mild  and  home-bred  a  citizen  !  Sir  Walter 
is  frank  enough,  indeed,  to  avow  that  he  likes  bloodshed,  that 
there  are  '  worse  evils  than  War.'  and  he  is  not  afraid  to  echo,  at 
this  hour  of  the  day.  the  mad  platitudes  which  drove  Knglishmen 
into  homicidal  frenzy  forty  years  ago.  There  are  worse  thing-, 
than  Wur.  quotha?  Worse  things  even  than  War  lieginning 
and  ending  in  the  lust  for  Gold,  and  the  ardor  of  frevl*o*>te’s  to 
grab  the  solid  Earth? 

"Under  one  condition  only  is  the  slaying  of  our 
fellow  men  justifiable,  or  at  least  pardonable  the 
condition  of  righteous  Self-defense.  Our  good  >ir 
Walter,  so  full  of  anxiety  for  his  fellow  craftsmen 
so  shocked  and  shamed  when  one  of  those  craftsmen 
protests  against  homicidal  mania  and  Jingo-patriot¬ 
ism  in  another,  can  contemplate  with  serenity  Un¬ 
bloody  holocaust  of  suffering  martyred  thousands 
snugly  seated  in  Ins  office  chair,  rcelingout  l.iteraiure 
at  so  much  per  thousand  words,  can  assure  his  read¬ 
ers  that  flic  processes  of  Plunder  ami  Slaughter  are- 
glorious  and  ultimately  purifying:  can  glibly  quote 
from  a  poem  of  which  Tennyson  lived  long  enough  to 
l»o  ashamed,  but  which  is  still  among  the  few  blots 
on  u  noble  reputation ;  can  talk  of  the  'potency  of 
Wur,'  ’the  ennobling  of  u  People  by  War  ' .  nay.  can 
utter  the  usual  banalities  ulsnit '  noble  nints,’  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  crusade  baser  even,  if  that  is  |iossibl«. 
than  the  mad  Crimean  crusade  which  once  deluged 
Kuro|>u  with  innocent  blood 

Indeed,  the  cry  of  "All's  well"  from  Sir  Walter's 
lips,  his  talk  of  free  schools,  free  libraries,  factory 
acts,  and  polytechnics,  “sounds  feeble  almost  p. 
fatuousness  at  this  ej»och  of  plunder  and  blojd'hvd. 
of  Jameson  raids  and  chartered  shares,  of  city  train 
bands  rushing  to  ussist  in  the  »|»>liation  of  Naboth's 

Vlnjynnl 

" Philanthropy,  quotha?  Christianity,  i'  faith?  I 
have  but  to  open  my  /W/ 1*  l/iinun/.  and  niv  eye 
falls  upon  the  following 

•THE  BOY  WHO  SHOT  THREE  BOERS! 

'  Enolisii  Bovs  am*  Gikis  s»m*  Him  a  Ciisimmas 

pRKSRMT. 

'Trumpeter  Shurlock,  who  with  his  own  hand  shot 
three  Boers  at  Elandslaagtv.  has  stirred  a  practical 
responsive  chord  in  the  hearts  of  patriotic  Imys  and 
girls  at  Benhall  School,  Saxmundham.  Suffolk. 

'We  have  received  from  Mr.  John  Chambers,  the 
school  muster,  a  watch  and  chain,  subscrilwd  for  by 
the  children,  and  accompanied  by  a  letter  intended 
for  the  trumpeter  of  the  Fifth  Lancers.  Here  is  the 
letter  which  Trumpeter  Shurluck's  youthful  admirers 
are  sending  him : 

‘DKAK  TKl'MITTFM  Ml*  ttl.oi  K.—0*r  <.  fcs 'tmjitrr  rtiJ- 
HI  thr  BUI-  n<u  <  eiery  mormiHf,  on.t  what  we  liked  best  w». 
to  hear  about  you,  anil  yv*  iA>/  fkr  thrr<  A,vn.  and  we 
thought  we  should  like  to  .end  vou a  Christmas  present. 

•  Wo  thought  at  first  »*•  would  send  you  a  plum  pud¬ 
ding,  and  then  a  flannel  shift,  hut  we  got  too  muih  money 
lor  that.  So,  as  some  kind  friends  helped  us.  we  got  enough  to 
send  vou  a  watch  and  chain,  which  w«  hope  you  will  *  vept. 

'll  ever  you  conic  to  Suffolk,  we  hope  you  will  cal’  and  see  u*. 
we  may  give  you  a  cheer. 

'  Please  let  us  know  if  you  get  it  and  if  you  like  it. 

'Hoping  you  will  come  safe  home  *r.d  be  aide  to  show  it  to  voui 
mother.  We  are  pleased  you  are  our  voung  country  man.  and  we  hop*  :t 
any  of  ua  arc  ever  soldiers,  we  will  do  our  duty  like  you. 

•  Wishing  you  all  good  luck,  we  i 

*  Your  young  English  Friend*. 


Mr.  Kipling,  but  runs  red  in  our  very  streets  and  lattes,  and  i:  - 
•’eels  our  very  errand  boys  and  urchins  at  play  !  The  Hoy  wh  ■ 
killed  three  Boers!  How- dear  must  he  be  to  the  heart  of  th< 
Knight  who  dotes  ou  War,  and  Bloodshed,  and  Mr.  Kipling 
I  doubtless,  too.  this  boy  has  partaken  of  the  Christianity  of  the 
School  Board,  and  may  even  have  strolled  in  liis  regimentals 
through  the  very  educational  People's  Palace  !  " 


COMPLETION  OF  THE  HARPER  REORCANI 

ZATION. 


'PHK  1  larjK-r  lirtn  without  the  Harpers  is  apparently  to  Ik.-  t: 

^  status  of  the  new coq Miration  which  was  organized  on  Fc 
ruary  it*,  with  a  capital  st«wk  of  $?.oon.uuo.  From  I  he  Pub/i* 
ft*  Weekly  •  February  341  we  quote  the  following  details 


H. I  ll  III  K  HAKHH 


THE  FOUNDERS  OF  THE  PUBLISHING  HOUSE  OF 
HARPER  AND  BROTHERS. 


"In  plain  English,  the  committee's  plan  eliminates  the  preseir 
«  apital  and  the  present  control  by  providing  for  the  organizing- 

•  •t  a  new  corporation,  doubtless  under  the  same  or  a  simile 
name,  w  hich  shall  take  over  the  assets  of  the  old  concern  a; 
provide  both  f<*r  the  secured  and  the  general  creditors  by  t!i< 
issue  of  first  mortgage  and  of  income  bonds.  Mr.  Morgan,  a::  ' 

•  •ther  secured  creditors,  accept  first  mortgage  bonds  nt  half  t’ 
nominal  amount  of  the  old  bonds,  but  furnishing  exactly  tin- 
same  security.  The  unsecured  creditors  arc  to  receive  incom 
bonds— that  is  to  say.  certificates  of  indebtedness,  on  which  is 
terest  is  t*.  lie  paid  if  earned,  paying  such  interest  at  otic  per 


Gr.RIlF.  Rackham. 

KNAXK  CHAMMKs. 

<  F»r  th*  Children  of  Hon  ha  1 1  S*h«.*l.  * 


So  that  the  beneficent  homicide  «*f  youthful  England  is  Hot  c«.n 
fined  to  ’Stalky  and  Co.'  and  other  creations  of  the  egregiou- 
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cent,  for  the  first  two  years,  two  per  cent,  for  three  years  there¬ 
after,  and  five  per  cent,  after  five  years,  these  income  bonds  to 
be  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  corporation.  The  excess  of 
$170,000  bonds  and  of  any  income  bonds  over  general  indebted¬ 
ness  is  to  remain  in  the*  treasury  for  corporation  use.  Capital 
stock  is  to  be  issued  to  the  amount  of  $3,000,000,  under  absolute 
control  of  the  committee,  with  the  understanding  that  a  large 
part  of  this  is  to  go  to  Colonel  Harvey  for  his  services  as  presi¬ 
dent  for  the  next  five  years,  the  stock  being  meantime  in  a  voting 
trust,  comprising  Mr.  Morgan.  Alexander  E.  Orr.  and  Colonel 

Harvey." 

The  new  plan.  Colonel  Harvey  states,  "reestablishes  the  house 
of  Har|>er  &  Brothers  upon  a  financial  basis  which  is  absolutely 
impregnable,"  "The  new  organization  appears  to  be  solely  in 
the  interests  of  the  creditors."  says  7 he  I'ublish/rt'  Weekly; 
"  no  provision  seems  to  have  been  made  by  which  the  members 
«>f  the  old  Harper  family  are  to  have  a  share  in  the  future  man¬ 
agement  of  the  concern." 

WALT  WHITMAN  THROUCH  CERMAN  EYES. 

THE  severity  with  which  several  critics  in  Germany  have 
censured  Wall  Whitman  is  a  surprise  to  the  many  adher¬ 
ents  of  this  poet  who  are  to  Ik*  found  both  in  the  Old  and  the 
New  World.  But,  if  studied  from  a  psychological  rather  than  a 
literary  view-point,  the  conflict  between  two  such  remarkable  in¬ 
telligences  as  Walt  Whitman  and  Ktinst  Hamsun  (one  of  the 
Intel's  censors)  can  not  fail  to  interest  all  who  know  cither  or 
both  of  these  writers. 

Referring  to  the  first  publication  of  "Leaves  of  (trass,*'  written 
by  the  poet  at  the  age  of  thirty-six.  the  critic  usserts  that  its 
popularity  is  entirely  due  to  Emerson's  eulogistic  letter,  "without 
which  it  hull  unquestionably  met  the  failure  it  merited."  Say* 
the  writer  tin  iie*el/sih>tll.  January)  : 

"Whitman  himself,  and  after  him  Rudolf  Schmidt,  calls  these* 
poems  songs;  but  Emerson,  the  order-loving,  wa*  unable  to 
classify  them.  They  urv  no  more  songs  than  multiplication 
table*,  being  nothing  more  than  prose  devoid  of  rime  or  meter, 
the  alincmcnt  of  one.  two.  or  three  words,  then  twenty-eight, 
then  thirty-five,  and  then,  actually,  forty-three  word*,  can  alone 
.suggest  verse.  The  author  styles  himself  u  world  realist,  to 
which  opinion  I  can  hardly  subscribe,  cosmos  or  the  universe 
being  quite  ns  applicable;  so  I  shall  simply  classify  Walt  Whit¬ 
man  as  a  savngo,  an  untutored,  untrained  L'hland." 

Whitman's  poems,  we  are  told,  all  reveal  a  strain  of  Indian 
insensibility,  and  this  primeval  Indian  nature  flares  forth  again 
in  his  predilection  for  Indian  names  when  he  sings  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  nature.  Their  soft  witchery  overwhelm*  him,  ami  we¬ 
ll  ml  whole  verses  inters)  K-rsed  with  words  like  I'utimanok  (Long 
Island)  and  maize,  or  wlio'.e  lines  of  state  nomenclature,  without 
heed  to  any  continuity  of  textual  meaning  He  tells  us  that 
echoes  of  wind  and  rain  call  to  its  soft  Indian  names — Okuncc. 
Koosa.  etc.  The  critic  continues 

"Hi*  style  is  not  English,  nor  doe*  it  belong  to  any  cultured 
tongue;  it  is  the  mighty  picture  speech  of  the  Indian,  without 
the  pictures.  It  is  confused  and  obscure,  little  more  than  a 
nomenclature  of  names ;  a  carnival  of  word*,  of  which  he  has  an 
imposing  array  without  possessing  the  faculty  of  seizing  or  de¬ 
fining  a  single  thought  of  the  many  that  surge  in  hi*  unruly 
brain.  Note,  for  example,  the  poems  entitled  *  Farm  Life '  and 
•Song  of  the  Open  Street.'  .  .  .  His  poems  echo  throughout  with 
an  Indian  warwhoop  of  victory.  Names,  names,  that  could  as 
well  Ik-  titles  of  poems,  with  no  further  reference  to  these  objects 
of  which  ‘  he  sings. '  But  in  thi*  very  nomenclature  lies  his  chief 
originality,  and  that  it  1*  which  ha*  inspired  the  admiration  the 
English-speaking  public  share  with  Emerson. 

"Again  the  unusual  parenthetical  form  of  many  of  hi*  poems 
mars  the  directness  of  his  thought.  Take,  for  example,  these 
lines  . 

"  Stilt  f  lio  »h«*  one  I  *in£  ye 

l«>ne  yet  ol  contradiction*,  ir.udc)  I  dcd.^u'.e  to  Nat:ona!i:r 


I  leave  in  him  revolt  (O  Intent  right  of  Insurrccltor. 

O  qaem  nle.v  mtli»pen»*b!e  hre  'J 

"It  seems  incredible  that  they  are  intended  to  convey  the  idea 
that  the  poet  is  a  patriot ;  they  could  as  well  have  any  other  mean¬ 
ing. 

"Whitman  was  a  deep  student  of  the  Bible,  and  his  works  re¬ 
veal  this  influence;  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  found  further  en¬ 
couragement  therein  for  his  daring  style.  He  names  each  object 
his  fancy  summons  forth  with  a  brutal  directness  akin  to  Biblical 
frankness.  It  laid  his  works  open  to  the  charge  of  eroticism  and 
caused  his  ultimate  dismissal  from  the  Stale  Department.  In 
reality  his  poems  are  no  more  erotic  than  any  other  literary  prod¬ 
uct  where  thought  is  veiled  by  double  entendre." 

Hamsun  disagrees  with  O'Connor  and  Conway  when  they  say 
a  personal  acquaintance  with  this  author  brings  a  belter  compre¬ 
hension  of  his  works 

"I  think  the  '  Leaves  of  Grass '  give  this  impression  of  wild 
dreaminess  far  better  than  the  |**ct  himself.  .  .  .  Indeed.  I  doubt 
if  personal  acquaintance  with  any  author  can  give  u  keener  in¬ 
sight  into  his  writing*  .  .  .  Walt  Whitman  was  born  too  Into. 
He  is  a  literary  phenomenon  without  parallel,  and  remuins  the 
last  gifted  example  of  a  modern  man  born  a  savage  ;  but  his  lnxik 
is  none  the  les*  a  literary  discord.  Home  call  him  the  first 
American  poet  of  the  people.  .  .  .  He  lucks  simplicity  and  quiet 
strength;  his  lunguugc  is  too  turbulent.  .  .  .  His  intense  self¬ 
appreciation  jiermeates  ull  In*  writings.  When  he  tells  us  that 
he  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  old  master*,  but  now  they  must  learn  of 
him.  wc  find  it  impossible  to  realize  that  be  meant  Socrates, 
Plato,  etc.  But  lie  1*  so  lovably  human,  his  nalvctl  is  tm'ovor- 
whclmingly  natural,  he  i*  *0  essentially  a  child  of  nature,  his  real¬ 
ism  suggests  so  little  of  responsible  artistic  conception,  that  we 
forgive  him  his  seeming  egotism  ;  or  rather  his  humor  is  so  con¬ 
tagious  that  hi*  sclf-prai«c  r*  no  longer  vanity  to  us.  but  absolute 

truth. 

"Ilis  1-rst  poem*  arc  gathered  under  the  title  '  Calamus, '  .  .  . 
some  of  which  attain  such  heights  of  grand  simplicity  that  it 
seem*  incredible  he  could  have  written  them.  .  .  .  Where  hix 
wild  nature  is  held  in  check  by  civilized  English  hi*  language  is 
honey-sweet  Throughout.  Ihc  touch  of  a  masterhand  eliminating 
faults  of  cxutK-rance  and  technique  .  .  .  would  bring  hfs  entire 
works  to  a  state  of  perfection,  lie  is  past  master  in  the  art  of 
talking  much  and  saying  little.  His  sensibility  is  refined,  his 
temperament  rich  and  musical,  his  talent  lyrical.  .  .  .  Had  lie 
|iu»sc«scd  the  advantages  of  an  education  of  culture  he  would 
probably  have  developed  into  a  literary  Wagner.  Born  in  that 
land  of  rushing  bustle,  be  i*  a  changeling  of  primeval  and  pres¬ 
ent  principle*.  The  constant  repetition  of  names  tlmt  do  not 
define  his  thought  and  hi*  lack  of  form  would  indicate  a  man 
whose  heart  is  warm  but  whoso  brain  1*  cold.  Hi*  language  i* 
passionate,  impulsive,  throbbing  with  the  keenest  enjoyment  of 
life.  But  wherefore?  He  can  not  tell  us.  Hi*  life  is  imagina¬ 
tive.  but  he  wend*  hi*  way  alone.  In  short  he  is  a  rich  man 
rather  than  a  talented  author,  a  man  who  feels  but  can  not 
write." 

Still  another  German  \  iewof  Whitman  is  given  in  an  extended 
article  in  the  Deutuhe  I'unduhnu  (ItcccmlKT).  The  writer, 
under  the  initials  "J  R  "  states  that  some  year*  ago  Walt  Whit¬ 
man  was  introduced  t«  the  German  public  by  Ferdinand  Frcill- 
grath.  Before  that  time  » i'77'  Whitman  had  never  been  heard  of 
in  that  country.  A  collection  of  Whitman's  verses  translated 
into  German  by  Karl  Kn<*rtz  and  T.  W.  Rollcston  followed  in 
1889.  Says  the  reviewer 

"The  poetry  of  Whitman  reminds  u*  of  the  cataract  of  his 
native  continent,  the  deafening  roar  of  Niagara,  which  at 
first,  when  the  sen-*-*  have  become  accustomed  to  it.  becomes 
melody,  the  old.  eternal,  primeval  melody,  appearing  without 
In-ginning  and  without  end  His  poems  art-  formed  out  of  the 
colossal;  they  know  no  difference  between  the  trivial  and  the 
exalted.  They  mount  continually  from  the  smallest  to  the 
grandest  and  most  prodigious.  His  phantasy  reckons  with  tril¬ 
lions  and  trillions  of  winters  and  summers  .  .  .  with  myriads 
of  spheres  and  myriads  and  myriad*  of  those  who  inhabit  them. 
He  climbsastep;  on  thi~-  lie  bunches  of  ages,  with  great  bunches 
between  the  steps,  and  he  mounts,  mounts  ever.  He  is  old  and 
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young,  a  child,  to  whom  all  things  arc  new.  who  wonders  at 
everything,  rejoices  at  everything,  and  a  man.  who  knows  every¬ 
thing.  believes  everything,  and  doubts  everything.  .  .  .  Now 
he  speaks  the  speech  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  now 
that  of  the  reporters  of  newspapers  and  penny-a-liners.” 

After  several  extracts  from  Whitman's  verses,  the  critic  con¬ 
tinues: 

"He  will  l>e  free  from  all  chains,  be  entirely  himself,  and  he 
knows  but  three  majesties,  the  majesty  of  love,  the  majesty  of 
democracy,  and  a  third,  the  majesty  of  religion,  which  combines 
the  other  two : 

•  Wnimtj,  du  An /  n  truer 
.Ih  rnm.rr  Comlimeml.  dj,  o/fr, 
l/jll  tone  t^rfjUemrm  A,  kUriter 
Vnd  kn  nr  Baui/fr 
/ hth  ifaer/  mi,  kt  ini  Inner m 
jfm  IrhnJifir  /. 'n! 

Umnur/set  Fmnrrm 
I'm, 1 1»» gebli i  her  S/rrlt.  • 

"Of  all  American  poet*,  this  verse  of  Gucthe'ft  has  pictured 
none  so  strongly,  none  so  truly  as  Walt  Whitman.  .  .  .  From  his 
verso  one  gains  an  idea  of  America's  greatness  as  it  has  scarcely 
ovor  been  pictured.  In  these  rhapsodies,  these  inarticulate  sen¬ 
tences,  broken  harmonies,  these  interjections  and  parentheses,  it 
is  seen;  we  might  say  that  it  appears  before  us  in  its  gigantic 
form,  and  in  the  passionate  stammering  of  u  language  which 
rings  with  it.  we  receive  an  idea  of  America's  vast  development 
and  dimension.  As  if  driven  forth  from  a  whirlwind,  the  num- 
lierlcss  phenomena  of  American  life  rush  to  meet  us-  now  we  are 
in  th£  tumult  of  New  York  or  Chicago,  now  m  the  idyllic  life  of 
n  Western  farm  ;  now  on  the  great  streams  and  the  lakes,  now- 
on  the  ootton-lield  and  the  prairie,  the  forest,  and  the  border  of 
the  sea;  now  among  the  gold-miners  and  now  with  the  redskins  " 

• 

The  critic  says  of  the  memorial  to  Lincoln 

"Thin  is  the  only  place  where  he  has  fallen  into  measure  and 
rime,  us  if  the  deep  pain,  corapurublc  to  the  groan*  of  a  soul, 
could  only  find  expression  in  the  old  measured  manner.  This  is 
but  u  moment,  more  remarkable  perhaps  in  u  psychological 
aspect  thuu  in  an  esthetic  one— u  familiar  sound  in  the  midst  of 
a  foreign  language,  in  which  none  before  Walt  Whitman  hail 
over  spoken  and  which  none  would  use  after  him."—  Transitin'* 
madt  for  Til  it  Litrrary  lhorvr. 


•‘SHAKESPEARE.  THE  MAN.” 

N  his  little  volume  with  the  foregoing  title.  Gold  win  Smith 
aims  to  tind.  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  traces  of  their 
author's  personal  character.  This  has  been  essayed  before  by 
others,  but  Professor  Smith's  work  is  terse  and  clear  and  simple 
enough  for  u  child.  He  says; 

"There  are  things  which  strike  us  it-,  said  for  their  own  sake 
more  than  because  they  fit  the  particular  character ;  things  which 
seem  said  with  special  feeling  and  emphasis;  things  which  con¬ 
nect  themselves  naturally  with  the  writer's  personal  history. 
There  are  things  which  could  not  be  written  even  dramatically 
by  one  to  whose  beliefs  and  sentiments  they  were  repugnant. 
Any  knowledge  which  is  displayed  must  of  coarse  be  the  writer's 
own  ;  so  must  any  proofs  of  insight.  s*>cial  or  of  other  kinds.  In¬ 
ference  as  to  the  writer's  character  from  such  passages  are  preca¬ 
rious.  no  doubt ;  vet  they  may  not  be  altogether  futile.- 

Shakespeare  was  a  poet  before  he  became  a  dramatist,  and 
Professor  Smith  thinks  that  he  gives  us  unmistakable  glimpses 
of  himself  in  certain  passages  in  "The  Merchant  of  Venice.” 
“Romeo  and  Juliet. “  and  “A  Midsummer's  Night's  Dream” 
There  is  abundance  of  evidence  that  Shakespeare  knew  "little 
Latin,"  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  knew  any  Greek.  He 
had  read  Rabelais  and  was  acquainted  with  Italian  ;  hut  when  be 
came  to  town,  about  all  he  knew  of  the  world  was  of  country  occu¬ 
pations.  horses  and  hounds,  ami  the  wild  thyme  that  grows  upon 

■  “  America,  more  bleu  than  Europe  old. 

Hath  ruined  castles  none  nor  ba-uvlli  oi<L 
Vain  rnollfTtions  and  inutile  strife 
Sap  Dot  the  vitfor  oc  thy  youthful  life/' 


the  banks  of  Avon.  Fine  music  was  his  acme  of  enjoyment 
He  picked  up  law  phrases  from  Templars  in  London,  but  knew 
no  law. 

I>id  Shake*  -sjKurc  travel  outside  of  England?  Professor  Smith 
thinks  it  probable  that  he  was  in  Italy.  Shakespeare’s  reference 
in  “Love's  Labor's  Lost  -  to  Dan  Cupid.  Julio  Romano's  giant 
dwarf  in  the  Vatican,  *«<-ms  to  imply  that  he  had  been  in  Ron:- 
If  an  Englishman  had  traveled  anywhere  in  those  days,  he  would 
probably  have  gone  to  Italy. 

Shake*|x-atv  was  not  learned  in  history.  He  makes  the  Duke 
of  Austria  re  sensible  f..r  the  death  of  Richard  I.  He  follows 
the  chronicles  Mindly.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  a  wonderful 
eye  for  historical  character.  Hu  dresses  his  Romans  in  cloaks 
and  hats;  but  his  delineation  of  Cu-sar.  Brutus,  Cassius,  am: 
Mark  Antony  can  not  U-  surpassed.  For  instance;  “Speak 
Casar  is  turned  bear” ;  and.  "I  rather  tell  thee  what  is  to  l* 
feared,  than  what  I  fear  .  for  1  am  always  Ca  sar.  ”  Rut  the  dram¬ 
atist  makes  strange  mistakes.  Ho  introduces  artillery  in  the 
reign  of  John,  gives  lb. henna  a  seacoast,  and  introduces  nun¬ 
neries  into  Athens.  And  vet.  it  is  suggested,  may  not  this  rathe: 
l«e  said  to  be  simple  disregard  of  the  limitations  of  time  am! 
place* 

Professor  Smith  thinks  the  mystery  of  Shukespcurc ' *  oonnets 
will  never  lx*  solved.  It  is  certain  that  the  series  is  the  product 
of  the  Renaissance,  a  period  of  loose,  irregulur  passions  Shake- 
‘pea re's  marriage  was  undoubtedly  forced  upon  him.  mu!  for  the 
soundness  of  Ins  morality  on  tins  subject  we  have  great  reason 
to  ho  thankful.  Matrimony  with  him  is  always  holy.  Therein 
no  I* in  Juan  among  Ins  hens'*.  The  passages  in  hid  plays  dc 
scribing  sexual  looseness  and  obscenity  are  duo  to  the  vices  of 
the  age  -an  age  in  which  Rabelais  and  Boccaccio  wero  popular. 

Professor  Smith  says  it  is  difficult  to  learn  what  wero  Shake 
spearo**  politic*,  if  he  had  any.  In  "  John  ”  lio  docs  not  refer  u‘ 
all  to  the  Great  Charter.  In  the  early  part  of  his  carver  every 
body  was  Royalist  His  homage  to  the  divine  right  of  kings  t* 
manifest  in  "Henry  VIII  ."and  he  makes  Richard  11.  king  out 
of  his  own  mouth.  But  much  of  this  is  for  drumutic  effi-ct. 
Shokcsjieare's  ideal  was  p reliably  a  |>opulur  monarchy.  In 
"Henry  V..“  he  expresses  his  conviction  that  the  king  is  but  a 
man  like  the  rest  of  us.  He  detested  mobs  and  mob  rule  ir. 
“Julius  Ctesor."  Hesjieaksof  these  mob*  ns  having  •’stinking 
breaths."  "chapped  hands,"  and  "sweaty  nightcaps"  ;  but  nt  the 
sadic  time  there  ate  not  wanting  passages  breathing  n  strong 
senw  of  the  injustice  and  inequality  of  society,  such  ns  a  radical 
might  l»e  glad  to  repeat  Some  of  these  passages  appear  in 
"King  Lear"  and  "The  Merchant  of  Venice." 

Shakespeare  must  have  been  highly  humane  in  his  feeling- 
In  "As  You  Like  It."  Duke  Senior  feels  aversion  to  the  idea  of 
killing  deer.  In  "Henry  VI. “  Shakespeare  sjicaks  pathetically 
of  the  calf  driven  to  the  slaughter.  With  all  his  feeling  for  the 
glory  of  Henry  V..  Shakespeare  shows  his  sorrow  for  tlic  waste 
of  lives  in  iniquitous  wars. 

His  gallery  of  woman  characters,  ranging  from  Beatrice 
/uhet  or  Hero,  arc  unsurpassed  in  beauty  und  loveliness,  ami 
this  is  to  be  all  the  more  highly  appreciated  when  his  probable 
experience  is  considered.  Professor  Smith  says  here : 

“Shakespeare  lived  long  In-fore  the  advent  of  the  new  woman 
and  in  a  state  of  society  when  the  weaker  vessel  was  more  de¬ 
pendent  f*>r  protection  on  the  stronger  than  it  is  now.  But  it 
would  lie  difficult,  whatever  the  state  of  society  might  be,  to 
reconcile  Shakespeare's  view  of  the  relation  between  husband 
and  wife  with  that  of  John  Stuart  Mill  or  his  female  disciples." 

Shake>!ieare  wrote  at  a  time  when  his  country  was  pulsating 
with  the  story  of  new  discoveries  in  foreign  lands,  yet  he  is  un¬ 
accountably  silent  on  tins  subject.  Only  in  "  The  Tempest  "  does 
he  allude  to  such  discovery. 

As  to  his  religion.  Professor  Smith  thinks  that  there  can  I>e 
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l>ut  little  difficulty  in  pronouncing  him  a  conformist,  as  a  servant 
of  the  court  was  bound  to  be.  At  all  events,  lie  ridicules  the 
nonconformists,  especially  the  Puritans.  Least  of  all  can  it  1*.- 
uiuintuinud  that  Shakespeare  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  It  would 
not  have  been  possible  for  a  Roman  Catholic  to  have  written 
even  dramatically  certain  passages  in  "King  John."  The  future- 
life  seems  to  have  been  to  Shakes|ieare  ail  unsolved  mystery ; 
and  Professor  Smith,  in  concluding,  says 

"Among  the  absurdities  of  the  Baconian  theory,  not  one  is 
greater  than  the  idea  that  Bacon  could  have  passed,  in  changing 
his  kind  of  composition,  from  the  scientitic  orthodoxy  of  his 
acknowledged  works  to  the  frame  of  mind  characteristic  of  the 
Shakespearian  drama  " 


TOLSTOY’S  "RESURRECTION"  ARTISTICALLY 
AND  ETHICALLY  CONSIDERED. 

THE  final  words  of  Tolstoy's  hero  in  "Resurrection  ’  arc 
u  recognition  of  tho  belief  that  love  the  divine  love  of 
God  and  neighbor,  as  taught  by  Christ  is  the  all  in  all.  The 
book  closes  with  these  words  of  the  hero.  Xckludotf 

”  I  have  lived,  uud  we  all  have  lived,  in  the  absurd  assurance 
that  we  are  the  masters  of  our  life,  that  it  is  g*vcn  us  for  our 
plouauro.  And  yet  this  isevidciilly  absurd  If  we  arc  sent  here 
it  is  by  some  one’s  will,  and  for  some  purj»»sc.  Yet  we  have 
thought  that  we  are  like  mushrooms:  wears  U>rn  and  live  for 
our  own  joy.  It  is  clear  that  we  are  uneasy,  as  uneasy  us  the 
workman  who  has  failed  to  carry  out  the  will  of  his  master 
And  tho  will  of  the  master  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  Christ 
Only  follow  His  teaching,  and  there  will  be  established  on  earth 
tliu  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  men  will  receive  the  highest  blessing 
of  which  it  is  capable.  Seek  Hod's  kingdom  and  its  truth,  und 
everything  else  will  be  added  unto  you.  We  seek  the  other 
things,  and  do  not  find  them  ;  and  not  only  do  we  n«»t  establish 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  we  destroy  it." 

In  this,  Tolstoy  shows  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  Xckludod 
tho  arlfttocral,  the  sinner,  the  man  who  first  seduced  a  poor  girl 
mid  subsequently  was  awakened  to  a  sense  of  guilt  and  shame 
through  the  accidental  circumstance  that  he  is  called  upon  to  try. 
as  a  juror,  the  woman  he  had  himself  betrayed,  on  the  charge  of 
having  murdered  her  illegitimate  child.  The  reader  is  familiar 
with  tho  general  plot,  anil  it  is  necessary  to  state  merely  that 
Nckludoff,  actuated  by  remorse,  follows  the  condemned  woman 
to  Siberia,  incidentally  sees  a  great  deal  of  prison  life,  the  convict- 
worked  mines,  the  treatment  of  political  prisoners,  etc.  lie  secures 
a  pardon  for  tho  woman  and  offers  t<>  marry  her.  She  refuses  him 
and  decides  to  remain  with  one  of  the  |mlitical  prisoners  who  had 
been  kind  to  her  and  from  whom  she  hail  received  new  ideas  and 
now  sentiments.  Xckludotf  appreciates  her  sacrifice  of  self  and 
inwardly  approves  it.  He  resolves  to  devote  his  own  life  to  tin- 
service  of  his  fellows,  and  therein  is  his  "resurrection." 

Here  is  one  of  NckludofTs  reflections,  prompted  by  his  obser¬ 
vations  of  criminal  justice . 

"The  whole  trouble  consists  in  this  -that  men  think  there  are 
situations  where  it  is  possible  to  deal  with  human  beings  on  an¬ 
other  basis  than  love,  whereas  there  arc  no  such  situations.  With 
things  it  is  possible  to  deal  without  love:  it  i*  possible  to  fell 
trees,  fashion  iron,  make  bricks,  without  love:  but  men  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  treat  without  love,  because  mutual  love  among  men  i> 
Ihe  fundamental  law  of  human  life.  It  is  true  that  a  man  can 
not  force  himself  to  love  as  he  can  force  himself  to  work  .  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  he  can  dispense  with  love  in  dealing  with 
men,  especially  when  he  demands  something  from  them.  You 
do  not  feel  any  love  for  men— well,  s't  quietly,  occupy  yourself 
with  your  own  person,  with  things,  with  whatever  you  please, 
but  not  with  men." 

The  moral  of  "  Resurrection  "  is  approved  by  the  Russian  critics 
who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  review  the  novel.  One  writer, 
however,  attacks  it  as  the  gospel  of  passivity  aud  of  negation 
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He  says  that  Tolstoy  does  not  bring  life,  activity,  positive  duty, 
and  service:  but  indifference  and  sterile  contemplation.  From 
a  literary  view-punt,  it  is  agreed  that  the  novel  is  inferior  to 
Tolstoy's  former  creations,  especially  in  its  second  half.  V. 
Bourenm.  the  veteran  critic,  writing  in  the  ,V« nuye  I  "rrutj-a,  con¬ 
cludes  a  long  and  enthusiastic  review  as  follows  . 

"Only  toward  the  end,  a  certain  weariness- on  the  part  of  the 
artist  makes  itself  felt.  The  pditical  prisoners  arc  finely  and 
correctly  drawn,  but  in  their  delineation  there  is  a  lack  of  firm¬ 
ness  and  finish.  N«.t  sufficiently  clear  is  tlie  process  of  the  psy¬ 
chical  regeneration  of  Muslava  under  the  influence  of  the  new 
conditions  ami  ideas  to  whuli  she  was  expiscd  after  her  con¬ 
demnation.  Possibly  the  same  observation  may  be  made  with 
regard  t«»  the  spiritual  resurrection  of  the  hero:  one  feels  that 
something  has  been  left  unsaid  Altogether,  the  finale  of  the 
novel  is  somewhat  ci ude.  owing  |>crliMp*  to  the  unfavorable  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  it  was  written 

"But.  as  a  whole,  ’  Resurrection  ’  is  a  profoundly  significant 
and  profoundly  true  artistic  work . 

"It  maybe  that  the  great  artist  produces  images  and  expresses 
ideas  with  more  directness  ami  severity.  Ins  work  loses  some¬ 
thing  on  its  attistic  side,  but  gains  in  its  didactic  quality." 

The  literary  critic  of  I  he  Yi»f  •»»<//  SieverofT,  emphasizes  the 

defects  of  st vie 
• 

"Examples  of  epic  terseness  and  wonderful  completeness  of 
portrayal  are  numerous.  Tolstoy  docs  not  use  superfluous  words, 
ami  docs  not  stop  to  select  his  phrases ;  indeed,  his  style  is  often 
heavy* and  strangely  uncouth .  it  is  the  style  of  an  eye-witness 
who  writes  exactly  as  he  is  m  the  habit  of  speuking.  who  is  not 
troubled  by  the  repetition  of  words  and  awkward  expressions. 
On  the  other  hand.  Ins  speech  at  times  reaches  wonderful  elo¬ 
quence.  strength,  and  impressiveness,  and  every  word  sinks  into 
the  memory." 

The  same  critic  punt*  out  that  nearly  every  character  in  the 
novel  tries  to  fathom  the  mystery  of  life,  to  account  for  hisnr  her 
presence  in  the  world,  and  to  solve  the  problem  of  exw-tciicc. 
The  hero  arrive*  -it  the  conclu*ion  that  faith  in  oneself,  in  the 
prompting*  of  conscience,  i*  the  way  to  salvation,  and  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  decides  to  reject  conventions,  human  traditions,  and 
alleged  practical  rules  of  worldly  w  isdom  he  feels  a  moral  eman¬ 
cipation.  Obstacles  and  difficulties  disappear,  and  the  loftiest 
ideal  becomes  law  and  practical.  /  rani /it /ion  matte  /or  Tin 

Lim«ir  Diurst. 

• 

NOTES. 

Mm.  Komi 'so  t  l»k»  mi  the  banker.  poet,  sail  critic,  ha*  miM 

hw  seat  «»n  the  New  York  Sink  Ktchanga,  ami  will  In  future  devote  mote 
dm*  !«•  literature. 

As  interest lag  coot  ri  Ira  turn  t..  the  still  rather  saint y  literature  of  the 
novel  I*  “The  Kvolutino  of  the  English  Novel,"  hv  I'rof.  K.  H.  Sl«d 
dnrd.  of  New  York  University,  to  hr  published  shuttle  by  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

HklTI USSR's  new  piny  **  S<  hi u«k  nn.J  Jan  pr-reii  i««  lie  a  (allure  at  the 
Heutaches  Theater  in  Her  In  Iasi  month,  and  was  greeted  with  liis-es  It  is 
called  n  fane  in  five  acts,  and  denis  with  the  nn.-ient  fai.le  of  the  v<ig.-il*>nd 
who  wakes  up  in  .«  prince's  »un  'i  and  believes  himself  to  be  the  prince.  Ii 
is  said  to  i>c  a  better  cl«**«t  play  than  an  act  inn  drama. 

Pam  sr.  oio.r  Mi\\mi*s  first  n«-vet.  "Caaile  or  Manor!"  u  story 
of  English  — -  >1  life,  is  Just  pn'«l  shed,  and  will  he  rrceoed  with  rsjw- 
cull  interest  at  this  time  la* tune  ts.ib  a  novelist  and  a  heretic  at 

seventy. three  i*  n->t  .•  ven  In  evi-r v  man.  It  i.  surmised  that  I'aidinal 
Vaughan  ha*  already  supplied  himself  w  th  an  advance-  Copy.  What  view 
ihc  l^ndim  t.tkc-s  «.f  ihe  !*-•«  ha»  m>t  \rl  I  wen  nnnonnrrd.  but  II  • 

ia-lie\ed  that  the  editor  thinks  I >r.  Mivart  a 'teller  romaniist  Hum  theolo- 

Sir  Ei*w  can  CudKi .  M  P..  it-  a  n .-•••nt  add i  css  at  the  Robert  llro  wrong 
Halt.  Waleworth.  England.  tnok  .s.asiou  lament  the  decadence  of  litvr- 
«ry  ideals  in  England  He  miJ.  a*  reported  in  /“  U'ttlminilff  (»<#  :*//* 
"Haring  the  < just  tl.-sed  pt-rhuj.*  tie  two  most  notable  hooka  were 
Swinburne's  '  K  ean  c-vl  an  !  .V  Co..*  hv  Kudxard  Kipling:  the 

manuscript  of  the  former  ought  to  have  been  burnt  instead  ol  printed,  and 
the  Utter  work  was  a  specimen  of  t-«  degrading  'tale  to  which  prescnl- 
day  literature  had  sunk.  There  mu.  unlr  >.ne  remedy  for  thi*  stole  of 
ad.iirs.  and  that  was  a  w.  ~d  of  advise  !••  parent*  not  to  allow  their  children 
to  condescend  t>*  follow  literature  down  to  the  gutter  bv  reading  such  puls 
hcats-ns.  hut  rather  to  keep  the  delivMful  work*  of  n  bygone  day.  work* 
which  never  died  and  w  bM  Is  nlw.sv*  brought  their  intellectual  reward," 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION. 

DO  THE  LOWER  ANIMALS  SUFFER  PAIN? 

HE  older  writers  were  apt  to  take  a  somewhat  anthropomor¬ 
phic  view  of  the  world  of  lower  organism*.  It  was  as¬ 
sumed  that  an  insect  has  sensations  and  feelings  resembling  our 
own— that  it  sees  what  we  see  and  sutlers  as  we  would  sutler  if 
treated  in  the  same  way.  Recently  the  pendulum  has  swung  in 
the  other  direction,  and  high  authorities  practically  deny  that  the 
lowest  organisms  feci  anything  that  can  properly  be  called  pain. 
Thus  the  late  Prof.  W.  W.  Norman,  of  the  University  of  Texas, 
in  a  posthumous  article  in  The  .  \mni.an  Journal  oj  Phytiology 
(January!,  maintains,  as  the  result  of  cnjk riments  «>n  the  floun¬ 
der  and  lower  species,  that  the  reactions  of  these  creature* 
against  injury  do  not  indicate  pain  s»-n>atii»ns  at  all.  Professor 
Norman  begins  by  criticizing  the  mode  of  reasoning  that  would 
demonstrate  pain  in  animals  from  their  movement*,  regarded  as 
expressing  certain  modes  of  consciousness  Certain  motions  are 
said  to  express  pain  because  they  always  accompany  injury. 
Since  they  do  accompany  injury,  they  are  said  to  indicate  that 
the  injury  cause*  the  animal  to  sutler  Tin*,  the  professor  say*, 
is  mere  argument  in  a  circle.  He  regards  movements  as  the  im¬ 
mediate  consequence  of  physical  stimulation,  the  psychic  factor 
not  entering  the  problem  at  all.  Certain  experiment*  that  seem 
to  the  author  to  prove  the  correctness  of  this  point  of  view  arc 
thus  dcseritied  in  an  abstract  that  appears  in  .v.  />/»,  e  (February 
if.i 

"The  most  striking  and  classic  of  these  experiment*  were  made 
on  the  common  earth-worm.  If  such  a  low  animal  l« divided  at 
its  middle  transversely,  only  the  |»>*tcft<«r  half  show*  those 
squirming  ami  jerking  movement*  which,  anthropomorphic. illy 
viewed,  seem  to  indicate  pain  ;  the  anterior  half  (containing  the 
brain!  crawls,  as  ordinarily,  away.  Now  if  each  of  t!iv*c  halves 
lie  halved,  again  the  posterior  segment  of  each  squirm*  while  the 
anterior  halves  crawl  away.  Tin*  same  |>nct«  may  lx-  contin- 
tietl  with  precisely  I ik«-  result  until  th«-  piece*  are  no  longer  larg' 
enough  t«i  crawl  inde|icndenily.  This  striking  phenomenon  i* 
explained  in  part  by  the  two  set*  of  muscular  lilx-r*  in  the  worm, 
one  longitudinal,  causing  the  squirming  and  jerking  and  the 
other  circular,  which  produce  the  crawling  Why  hi  the  pos¬ 
terior  segments  the  former  set  should  In-  initially  stimulated  and 
in  the  anterior  the  latter  set.  Professor  Norman  sax*  he  docs  not 
know.  For  its  purposo  the  experiment  seems  conclusive  Simi¬ 
larly,  if  a  swimming  leech  lie  cut  in  two.  both  part*,  after  a  pause, 
swim  oil  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Like  events  take  place 
with  other  specie*  of  worms,  the  anteri-.r  or  brain  part  being  reg¬ 
ularly  that  undisturbed  by  the  extraordinary  stimulus 

"Tlie  ahdomen  of  a  hermit  crab  may  be  cut  in  two  without  any 
'  but  a  very  slight  response  *  from  any  remaining  movable  organ. 
J.imu/ut  stops  a  few  seconds  when  four  or  five  abdominal  seg¬ 
ments  are  cut  away,  then  proceeds  quietly  breathing  a*  before 
Its  order  of  events  is  rcgu'arly  cessation  of  breathing,  flexion 
of  abdomen,  pause,  extension  «>f  aMorncii  respiratory  move¬ 
ments.  ueoJhiTuf  cut  in  two  in  the  middle  continues  its  crawl¬ 
ing.  the  front  half  going  forward  and  the  rear  half  backward. 
Millipedes  divided  while  walking  do  not  hasten  nor  stop  n-*r  jerk 
Dragon  ilies  lose  parts  of  their  abdomens  without  any  appreciable 
change  in  position.  As  was  long  ago  pointed  out.  bees  continue 
to  cat  when  their  abdomens  arc  cut  away  during  the  process 

“Lastly,  sharks  and  flounders,  provided  a  current  of  water  cir¬ 
culate  through  their  gill*,  will  allow  the  most  tedious  ami  deep- 
going  cutting  operations  on  their  heads  without  the  slightest 
appreciable  movement  indicative  of  pain  or  even  of  sensation 

In  a  note  to  Professor  Norman's  article.  Professor  I««eb.  who 
ha*  recently  come  into  public  notice  through  his  experiments  on 
the  artificial  fertilization  of  sea-urchins'  eggs,  states  that  he  re¬ 
gards  the  author’s  investigations  as  having  proved  at  least  these 
two  things • 

11  (i)  In  a  great  number — perhaps  the  majority — of  lower  ani¬ 
mals  injuries  cause  no  reaction  which  might  be  interpreted  as 


the  expression  of  pain  sensations.  <2»  In  the  limited  number  of 
cases  where  injury  is  followed  by  motions  which  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  expression  of  pain  sensations  (as  in  the  case  «>: 
worms),  a  closer  analysis  shows  that  this  interpretation  is  un¬ 
just  ified  " 

Professor  Norman’s  conclusion*,  or  rather  certain  too  sweeping 
inferences  that  they  seem  to  invite,  arc  criticized  in  the  number 
of  S>  is  ate  mentioned  above  by  George  V.  N.  Dearborn,  of  Har¬ 
vard  University.  He  say*,  in  the  first  place  : 

"This  article  is  noteworthy  not  least  for  what  it  neither  &ax*s 
tv»r  implies,  namely,  that  animals  other  than  those  there  consid¬ 
ered  probably  do  not  feel  pain.  .  .  .  The  problem  may  be  prop¬ 
erly  considered  as  insoluble— yet  well  worthy  of  debate.  It  will 
not  lx-  maintained  that  these  animal*  do  experience  pain  when 
they  are  injured,  but  only  that  they  may, Jar  all  that  e.xperi- 
mrnft  Jrave  the  <  ontrary . 

“The  highest,  highly  differentiated  animals  require  painful 
*eii*ation*  a*  a  means  ideologically  protective  of  tbeir  different 
organs;  in  the  lowc*t  orders,  on  the  other  hand,  this  need  d<*s 
not  exist,  for  their  relative  simplicity  of  plan  makes  possible  the 
regeneration  of  any  h»*i  (-art  or  organ  or  even  the  |*erfccling  of 
an  individual  from  a  part  artificially  cut  off  from  another  indi¬ 
vidual.  It  i*  therefore  extremely  reasonable  even  from  the  j»an- 
j »* vein*! ic  view-jmint  t«  suppose  that  organ*  of  pain  would  lx 
iindcveloj«ed  in  these  very  lowly  forms.  The  simplicity  of  neural 
structure  in  these  orders  makes  it  certain  almost  that  much,  pres¬ 
ent  m  higher  forms  as  mgan*  correlated  to  consciousness  of  vari¬ 
ous  modes,  would  here  lx-  lacking  ” 

In  other  word*,  even  if  Professor  Norman's  experiments  U 
regarded  a*  showing  that  worms  and  starfish  feel  absolutely  no 
pain  when  mutilated,  that  is  no  reason  for  maintaining  that  dog* 
and  horses  do  not  Again,  spasmodic  movement  is  only  one 
mode  of  expression  of  pain.  Pam  i*  often  greatest  when  there  i* 
no  movement  at  nil.  Sa\  s  I  »r.  Ik-arhorn  . 

“Professor  Norman  expressly  noted  In  most  of  his  experimen¬ 
tal  report*  a  |»ertod  of  quiet  on  the  animal  subject's  part,  repre¬ 
senting  nervous  shock  It  is  a  pure  presumption  to  conclude  that 
such  a  condition  is  not  ‘painful  *  to  the  animal.  In  all  the  higher 
animals  severe  pain  is  essentially  n*thcnic  in  Its  effect  on  the 
organism  Limtilu*.  tiled  by  the  writer,  shows  this  especially 
well,  and  furthermore  presents  yet  further  evidence  of  painful 
or  destructive  sensation  in  the  extreme  utKhuninal  flexion,  the 
general  concomitant  of  p.un,  noted  in  the  experiment*." 

In  conclusion,  the  last  writer  reminds  us.  nature  make*  no  leap. 
There  can  lx-  no  hard-and-fast  line  between  pain-feeling  and 
painless  animals.  Pain  i*  nature's  warning  signal  to  protect  the 
organism  :  is  it  reasonable  tosuppose  that  it  should  lx*  altogether 
absent  even  in  the  lowest  organisms? 


What  Becomes  of  the  Microbes?— When  n  person 
dies  of  a  contagious  disease,  what  becomes  of  the  germs  that 
caused  hi*  death  and  that  abound  in  Ins  body?  This  question 
has  been  investigated  in  Germany  by  Dr.  Klein,  who  has  buried 
the  1-idic*  of  infected  animals  for  stated  periods  and  then  exam¬ 
ined  them  f«*r  germ  life.  His  results  urc  thus  given  in  the  Ctn- 
tra/Haft Jar  Hat/er iotogie  ; 

"The  bacillus  prodigiostis  and  the  staphylococcus  aureus  are 
found  living  in  dead  Is-lics  twenty-eight  days  after  interment 
Longer  stay  underground  kills  them.  After  six  week*,  no  cul¬ 
ture  develop*  The  bacillus  of  cholera  lives  nineteen  days,  but 
doe*  not  preserve  it-  reproductive  power  after  eighteen.  The 
resistance  of  Kbcrth’s  bacillus  (that  of  typhoid)  is  nearly  the 
same.  The  germ  of  the  plague  is  always  alive  after  seventeen 
days  of  burial,  but  no;  after  three  weeks.  The  bacillus  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  (which,  it  should  lx*  insisted  upon,  destroys  more  lives 
than  that  of  the  plague,  altlio  it  frightens  people  less)  does  not 
survive  the  animal  that  it  has  killed.  Klein  has  found  it  in  the 
organs,  but  ha*  never  been  able  to  make  cultures  of  it,  and  ia 
more  imriortani  facti  has  never  succeeded  in  reproducing  tuber¬ 
culosis  by  injection*  of  bacilli  found  in  dead  bodies.  These  are 
interesting  facts  for  those  who  are  studying  the  influence  of 
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cemeteries  on  the  public  health.  It  should  In;  added  that  dead 
bodies  may.  of  course,  be  unsanitary  for  other  reasons  than  be¬ 
cause  of  the  microbes  that  have  inhabited  them  during  life 
Translation  made for  Tiik  I. i  hunky  Diobsi. 


AN  ELECTRIC  GUN. 

HE  daily  press  has  recently  contained  an  account  of  a  >**- 
called  powderlcss  electric  gun  invented  by  a  resident  of 
New  Orleans.  The  invention  of  a  similar  gun  «a»  reported  in 
April,  1898,  and  u  scheme  for  the  rapid  transport  of  packages  on 
the  same  principle,  to  supersede  pneumatic  tubes,  was  put  forth 
some  time  ago  All  these  schemes  dc|>cnd  not  on  expansive  or 
explosive  force  of  any  kind,  but  mt  the  pmjierty  of  a  solenoid,  or 
tubular  coil  of  wire  traversed  by  electricity,  to  draw  within 
itself  an  iron  rod  or  cone.  To  quote  the  press  despatches 

"  If  it  tube  is  wound  with  insulated  wire  and  an  electric  current 
is  sent  through  the  wire,  magnetic  attraction  is  set  up  inside  the 
tube,  and  small  pieces  of  iron  or  steel  may  be  drawn  toward  the 
center.  This  is  a  familiar  experiment  in  physics.  If  an  iron 
rod  lining  the  mite  is  placed  near  it,  it  will  lie  drawn  into  the 
lube  by  the  force  of  the  magnetism.  The  cumrnt  is  cut  oil  the 
instant  the  iron  rod  or  projectile  reaches  the  center  of  the  tube 
Then  it  meets  with  no  resistance  tieyond  the  center,  but  darts  on 
through  the  tube.  If  after  [Kissing  through  one  tube  it  enters  a 
second  tube  in  which  the  same  process  is  rejK-.ited.  it  gains  addi¬ 
tional  momentum,  and  if  it  passes  through  still  another  tulie.  all 
in  a  straight  line,  its  momentum  can  be  increased  until  ilucquin  - 
enormous  speed." 

The  1898  gun  was  said  to  lv  able  to  throw  projectiles  five  or  six 
miles,  but  there  is  no  record  that  it  ever  achieved  this  result,  or 
any  result  at  all.  The  !<*>■•  gun.  it  is  said,  |>«.sncs*c*  equally 
wonderful  powers  <  »f  course  it  never  gets  Is*,  ami  it  can  Ik- 
fired  as  fast  as  it  can  be  fed  ;  indeed,  two  or  three  shot*  can  tie 
going  through  it  nt  tile  same  linn  Commenting  on  these  re¬ 
ports  Electricity  (January  1 1  •  nays  editorially 

"The  great  trouble  w  ith  a  gun  built  on  this  principle  would 
seem  to  he  in  the  fact  that  in  order  toobtain  a  high-muxxlc  veloc¬ 
ity  an  exceedingly  long  tulie  would  Ik-  required,  which  must  Ik- 
kept  in  perfect  nlincmcnt,  which  requirements  would  necessarily 
limit  the  field  of  usefulness  of  the  wea|ion 

"Theoretically  Midi  a  gun  should  accomplish  what  is  expected 
of  it.  but  unfortunately  unforeseen  dilfivultics  have  a  habit  of 
cropping  up  when  inventions  are  tried  on  a  practical  scale,  and 
the  electric  gun  would  probably  Ik-  no  exception  to  the  rule;  for 
as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  no  model  larger  around  than  an 
ordinary  lead-pencil  has  as  yet  been  constructed  by  the  New 
Orleans  inventor.” 

The  inventor  admits  that  his  cannon  will  not  tlo  for  field  set 
vice,  as  it  would  Ik-  necessary  for  the  artillery  to  carry  along 
powerful  electric  batteries,  but  that  it  is  just  the  thing  for  fortifi¬ 
cations.  He  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  lie  well  adapted 
to  the  discharging  of  dynamite  and  gun-cotton 

Compensation  in  Weather.— It  1*  the  general  belief 
that  the  characters  of  successive  season*  War  some  relation  to 
one  another.  Hither  a  summer  is  warm  Ik-c.iuso  the  preceding 
winter  was  mild  or  because  the  preceding  summer  was  cold.  The 
truth  or  falsity  of  such  a  belief  is  considered  in  the  Annual  Sum¬ 
mary  for  1*99  of  Clint, it,-  and  Crops.  in  which  data  relating  to 
temperature  and  rainfall  in  Denver.  Colo.,  for  twenty-eight  years 
arc  compiled  in  the  hope  of  throwing  light  on  the  so-called  c*>m 
pensation  theory  of  weather.  Says  Science.  in  a  notice  of  this 
summary:  "This  theory,  stated  in  a  few  words,  is  that  a  season 
with  an  excess  or  defect  of  temperature  or  precipitation  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  compensating  conditions  in  the  succeeding  season. 
The  records  show  that  the  temperature  for  a  season,  or  a  longer 
j>eriod.  furnishes  no  certain  index  of  the  conditions  to  be  expected 
during  the  coming  season.  An  exceptionally  warm  spring  or 
summer  following  an  abnormally  cold  winter  is  found  to  be  the 
exception  rather  than,  as  is  generally  believed,  the  rule.  The 


condition*  with  respect  to  precipitation  are  much  more  variable 
than  those  connected  with  the  temperature.  Notably  dry  or  wet 
seasons  arc  more  likely  to  l»e  followed  by  nearly  normal  ones, 
than  by  seasons  having  compensating,  or  opposite,  character¬ 
istics.” 


A  RUSSIAN  DIRIGIBLE  BALLOON. 

O  keep  in  touch  with  modern  progress  in  ‘‘air-ships  “  would 
require  m«»>t  of  an  ordinarily  busy  man’s  leisure  time. 
Occasionally,  however,  there  is  one  that  deserves  special  notice, 
and  the  dirigible  Itallooti  of  I»r.  K.  Danilewsky,  of  Charkov,  Rus- 
*ia.  seems  to  Ik-  of  this  description.  The  inventor  has  sent  some 
details  of  his  recent  experiments  to  The  S<  ientifi c  American 
1  January  so|.  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  facts. 


IIU  I'l-l'.IWI  l>*  I  o«.N.»tk«.|H»\  — im  ***»  xi. 

CouMoy  «•(  Stunt  ifi.  A  menu, >•*. 


with  the  accompanying  illustrations.  I'rofessor  Danilewsky  is 
well  known  ns  an  engineer  and  an  ex|ivrt  in  aeronautics,  and  his 
experiments  were  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Russian 
Government  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  his  air¬ 
ship  for  use  in  the  signal-service  corps  of  the  army.  The  results 
were  remarkably  successful;  I»r.  Danilewsky,  mounted  on  his 
K-tllonn  chair,  steered  the  dying-machine  in  any  direction  he  de¬ 
sired.  Says  the  account  already  mentioned 
"This  balloon  flying-machine  is  based  on  the  hypothesis  that 
if  a  man's  strength,  in  proportion  to  his  weight,  is  not  sufficient 
to  raise  him  in  the  air,  lie  can  raise  himself  if  part  of  his  weight 
is  subtracted.  By  the  11*0  of  a  balloon  filled  with  pure  hydrogen, 
the  weight  of  the  man  is  eliminated  from  the  problem,  nnd  he 
can  devote  all  his  efforts  to  propelling  and  steering  the  balloon 
which  is  supporting  him.  ...  It  requires  only  three  or  four  men 
to  assist  in  making  the  start,  which  is  a  great  advantage  over  the 
ordinary  military  balloon,  which  requires  the  service  of  fifteen 
men  or  more  to  launch  it  successfully.  The  Danilewsky  balloon 
lias  the  added  advantage  of  lK-ing  inflated  in  a  short  time,  only- 
half  an  hour  being  required,  and  when  inflated  it  can  Ik-  trans¬ 
ported  to  any  distance  by  the  aid  of  a  couple  of  men.  In  the 
trials  to  which  we  have  referred,  the  balloon  ascended  to  an  alti¬ 
tude  of  3uo  feet  and  after  circling  around  was  brought  to  a  full 
stop.  The  descent  was  then  made  to  the  ground  in  order  that 
the  Russian  officers  could  observe  its  action  and  sec  what  abso- 
lute  control  of  it  the  inventor  had.  This  is  the  most  important 
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matter  connected  with  any  former  balloon.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
make  a  balloon  or  air-ship  which  will  ascend,  but  the  descent  is 
always  a  hazardous  undertaking,  and  many  aeronauts  have  lost 

r  *  —  -  ;  *  r3, 
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Nt.tNINO  Till  ttKTH. 
twill"!  ol  3,  unit  fit  Arnttunm 


their  lives,  or  ut  least  wrecked  their  machines,  in  their  attempt. 
The  balloon  wus  then  allowed  to  ascend  again  until  it  was  com¬ 
pletely  lost  to  view.  It  seemed  unaffected  by  tho  air  currents 


VIEW  KKOM  L’XntKXt.VTH 
Courtesy  of  St  it  nil  fit  A  mt’i.  *  n. 

and  went  straight  up  without  the  slightest  deviation.  About 
two  hours  after  it  had  disappeared  a  black  speck  was  seen,  and 
at  first  the  officers  could  hardly  believe  that  it  was  the  returning 


..ir-ship.  The  balloon  gradually  increased  in  size,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  this  peculiar  air-ship  could  be  dis¬ 
tinguished,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  trappings  and  inventor  him¬ 
self  could  be  discerned.  The  balloon  came  down  in  nearly  a 
straight  line,  and  when  about  500  feet  above  the  earth  the  speed 
was  slackened,  and  the  adjustments  were  changed  so  that  the 
direction  was  slightly  altered  in  order  to  avoid  a  large  clump  of 
trees  on  the  estate  of  the  inventor.  The  balloon  air-ship  passed 
the  trees  safely,  passing  only  a  few  feet  over  their  tops.  It  then 
descended  very  near  the  great  shed,  and  the  inventor  leaped  out 
*>f  the  chair.  It  is  little  wonder  that  the  Russian  officers  should 
have  been  delighted  with  the  remarkable  success  of  the  inven¬ 
tion." 

The  particular  advantages  of  the  Danilcwsky  balloon  urc  that 
it  requires  the  services  of  only  a  small  number  of  men,  takes  far 
less  time  than  the  ordinary  military  balloon  to  fill,  and  occupies 
much  less  space  when  taken  to  pieces.  Unlike  a  captive  balloon, 
it  can  rise  to  any  height,  passing  over  the  enemy  at  an  altitude 
too  great  to  l>e  reached  by  the  special  balloon  guns  used  with 
success  in  the  Frano’-I'russian  war.  Descent  is  also  accom¬ 
plished  without  risk.  "The  experiments,"  the  writer  of  the 
notice  concludes,  "have  induced  a  number  of  Russian  experts  to 
state  that  in  their  opinion  Dr.  Danilcwsky  has  presented  a  prac¬ 
tical  solution  of  the  problem  of  acriul  navigation." 

WAS  ASTROLOGY  THE  PARENT  OF 
ASTRONOMY? 

T  is  generally  believed  that  the  earliest  ustronomers  were 
astrologers,  just  as  t lie  earliest  chemists  were  alchemists,  and 
that  the  first  use  to  which  practical  knowledge  of  tho  heavenly 
bodies  was  put  was  the  attempted  prediction  of  future  events. 
In  un  article  in  KniwltJgt  (London,  February  1).  E.  Walter 
Maunder  expresses  his  lielicf  that  this  statement  is  tho  reverse  of 
the  truth,  and  that  astrology  is  rather  u  degenerate  descendant 
of  astronomy.  Astrological  nomenclature  and  procedure,  lie  re¬ 
marks.  prvsupjtfisc  considerable  astronomical  knowledge.  After 
quoting  from  Scott's  “Guy  Msnncring  "  to  show  how  complicated 
are  the  ojicrations  involved  in  casting  a  horoscope,  ho  inquires 
what  they  imply,  and  replies  thus 

"First  of  all,  they  imply  that  the  constellations  had  l>ccn  cie- 
vised  and  mapped  out ;  next,  that  the  planets  were  recognized  as 
such,  and  these  are  inferences  with  very  significant  consequences. 
The  recognition  of ‘the  seven  planets,'  tho  it  came  so  early  in  the 
history  of  the  world  that  there  is  u  numerous  school  which  be¬ 
lieves  the  week  is  a  consequence  of  such  recognition,  was  110 
simple  matter.  It  was  a  triumph  of  careful  observation  and  clear 
induction  which  led  the  early  astronomers  to  see  that  Hcspcr  and 
Phosphor,  the  evening  and  morning  stars,  were  not  two  bodies, 
but  one.  Much  more  difficult  was  it  to  track  the  elusive  Mercury, 
and  recognize  in  it  again  a  single  wanderer.  Mars  and  Jupiter 
would  be  followed  with  much  greater  case,  but  tho  dull  and  slow- 
moving  Saturn  could  only  have  revealed  itself  as  u  planet  when 
observations  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  sturs  hail  become 
systematic . 

"The  recognition  of  tin-  remaining  two  of  'the  seven  planets  ' 
must  have  been  no  easy  matter,  and  implies  a  power  of  l<x>king 
behind  the  mere  superficial  appearance  of  things  in  the  highest 
degree  creditable  to  the  early  workers  in  our  science.  For  tin- 
effect  produced  by  the  sun  and  moon  on  the  mind  of  the  casual 
spectator  is  certainly  that  of  an  altogether  different  order  and 
kind  from  the  stars  and  other  planets.  Of  course,  it  was  easy  to 
perceive  that  the  moon  moved  among  the  stars,  altlio  its  motions 
differ  in  several  important  characteristics  front  those  of  any  of 
the  planets;  but  he  must  have  been  both  a  clear  and  a  bold 
thinker  who  first  told  hi>  fellow  men  that  the  stars  were  shining 
down  upon  them  all  day  as  well  as  ail  night,  and  that  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  changes  in  the  constellations  visible  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year  was  that  the  sun  was  moving  round  among 
them  in  the  course  of  a  year,  as  the  moon  did  within  the  limits 
of  a  month. 

"AH  this  pioneer  work  must  have  been  done,  and  done  thor- 
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(Highly — become  familiar  an«l  commonplace  long  before  the  very 
first  step  ill  astrology  can  have  been  taken  Men  can  not  possi¬ 
bly  have  conceived  that  Jupiter  brought  good  fortune,  or  Saturn 
sinister,  before  they  hail  recognized  the  existence  of  those 
planets,  and  that  they  moved  differently  from  the  common  herd 
of  stars.” 

What  was  the  purpose  of  all  this  previously  acquired  knowl¬ 
edge,  which  Mr.  Maunder  believes  was  not  acquired  at  all  with  a 
view  to  its  astrological  use?  He  goes  on  to  say  : 

“Astrology  bears  witness  to  a  previous  astronomy,  then  half 
forgotten.  The  signs  of  the  Zodiac  of  the  astrological  scheme 
are  not  in  the  least  the  actual  Zodiueul  constellations,  tho  they 
derive  their  names  from  them.  They  are  simply  a  method  of  r«- 
cording  celestial  longitude,  and  ltear  no  relation  to  the  configura¬ 
tions  of  the  actual  stars 

"Yet  whenever  and  however  astronomy  first  arose,  the  initial 
step  toward  progress  must  have  been  the  mapping  out  of  the 
sturs  into  constellations;  until  that  had  been  done  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  men  to  Ik-  sure  that  the  stars  they  could  see  maintained 
the  same  relative  positions  toward  each  other.  Not  until  that 
fact  had  been  assimilated  was  d  possible  to  appreciate  the  next, 
namely,  that  certain  stars  were  planets,  wandering  among  the 
others.  Then  when  the  constellations  bad  been  formed,  there 
must  have  come  quickly  the  recognition  that  different  constella¬ 
tions  were  visible  at  varying  limes  of  the  year,  and  this  led  on 
no  doubt  at  once  to  the  idea  of  adapting  the  science  to  utilitarian 
purposes. 

"Moth  tradition  uml.  it  seems  to  me.  the  inherent  probability 
of  the  filing  support  tho  belief  that  the  first  use  of  astronomy 
was  the  determination  of  the  length  of  the  year  and  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  return  of  the  season*  in  their  due  course;  and  this 
must  have  been  a  service  of  the  very  first  magnitude  For  ultho 
tho  early  agriculturist  could  learn  from  flowers,  or  plants,  or  trees 
when  spring  was  approaching,  ut  these  phonological  indications 
are  somewhat  vague  and  indefinite,  and  will  vary  considerably 
even  in  neighboring  districts. 

Mr.  Maunder  asserts  that  when  astrology  unsc  the  develoj*- 
rnent  of  astronomy  proper.  instead  of  being  stimulated.  was  con 
pletely  stopped.  He  says 

"Astronomy,  therefore,  which  hail  made  so  great  a  progress 
before  astrology  could  have  made  u  start,  remained  |>crfectly 
dormant  during  tho  long  ages  when  men  studied  the  heaven- 
not  to  get  a  better  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  but  simply,  if 
possible,  to  lift  the  veil  which  hul  their  own  future.  And  when 
once  uguin  men  liegan  to  inquire  as  to  the  real  physical  meaning 
of  the  movements  of  the  planets,  astrology  decayed  as  rapidly  a- 
it  had  grown.  The  arguments  of  Copernicus,  the  telescopic  dis¬ 
coveries  of  Galileo,  the  laws  of  Kepler,  tho  they  have  no  direct 
baaring  on  the  truth  or  falsity  of  astrology,  yet  by  directing 
men's  minds  to  the  true  problems  which  the  heavens  offer  speed¬ 
ily  put  an  end  to  the  alisurd  inventions  which  had  enchained 
men's  minds  for  so  many  generations 

The  writer  believes  that  we  can  calculate  roughly  the  dates  of 
the  beginnings  of  both  astrology  and  astronomy.  The  constella¬ 
tions  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  the  old  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Mesopotamia  received  their  completion  not  quite  J.oou 
years  n.c.  This  wc  know,  since  the  region  in  the  Southern 
heavens  which  the  astronomers  of  •.:<!  left  unmapiwd  is  one  the 
center  of  which  coincided  with  the  Southern  Pole  a  little  ks> 
than  5.000  years  ago.  Astrology,  the  writer  asserts,  is  younger 
than  astronomy  by  something  like  2.000  years.  It  can  not  date 
hack,  ns  n  Complete  system,  further  than  !**>■>  when  the  sun 
first  entered  Aries  at  the  spring  equinox  ;  and  it  almost  certainly 
arose  even  later  than  this  by  many  centuries 

Porcelain  from  the  Electric  Furnace.— "The  elec¬ 
tric  furnace,"  says  Cosmos,  "furnishes  a  new  method  of  manu¬ 
facturing  porcelain.  Instead  of  molding  and  working  this  while 
cold,  it  is  finely  pulverized,  dried,  and  heated  to  in  the 

electric  furnace.  The  paste  fuses  and  is  run  out  into  molds  pre¬ 
viously  prepared.  The  piece  is  thus  enameled  w  ithout  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  touching  it.  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  sides  of  the 


mold.  If  this  action  docs  not  take  place  because  the  mold  is  not 
properly  prepared,  the  piece  is  powdered  with  pulverized  glass 
when  the  temperature  lias  fallen  to  about  1.800*.  This  process 
is  very  economical  when  the  manufacturer  has  at  his  disposal  a 
water-power  capable  of  producing  economically  the  necessary 
electric  energy.”  Translation  made  J«r  Tiik  Literary  Dicrst. 


WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY  IN  THE  SOUTH 
AFRICAN  WAR. 

E  recently  quoted  some  criticisms  directed  against  the 
British  War  Office  for  its  failure  to  use  wireless  telegraphy 
in  South  Africa,  and  also  a  statement  that,  owing  to  geological 
conditions,  the  system  had  proved  a  failure  there.  From  a  notice 
of  a  lecture  delivered  in  London  by  Signor  Marconi  and  re|iortcd 
in  / he  Standard  of  that  city  (February  j),  we  learn  that  the 
new  system  is  now  in  working  order  and  is  doing  service  to  the 
British  army  in  the  field.  Wc  quote  the  following  from  the  re¬ 
port  just  ment  toiled 

"It  was  the  intention  of  the  War  Office  that  the  wireless  tele- 
graph y  should  only  lie  used  at  the  base  anil  on  the  railway*  ;  but 
officer*  on  the  spot  realized  that  it  could  only  be  of  any  practical 
use  at  the  fiont.  Accordingly  the  assistants  volunteered  to  go 
to  the  front,  and  on  Pccendicr  1 1  got  up  to  the  camp  at  Pc  Aar  ; 
but  when  they  arrived  there  they  found  that  no  arrangements 
ha«l  licen  made  for  the  supply  of  |Milca,  kites,  anil  balloons  width 
were  essentially  |»art  of  the  apparatus,  anil  hail  to  be  obtained 
on  the  sj—t.  To  get  over  the  difficulty  they  manufactured  some 
kites.  .  .  .  The  partial  failure  was  due  to  tho  lack  of  proper 
preparation  on  the  jcirt  of  the  local  military  authorities,  and  had 
no  real  bearing  on  the  practical  utility  of  tho  system  when  car¬ 
ried  out  under  normal  conditions.  It  was  reported  that  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  getting  through  from  one  station  to  the  other  was  due  to 
the  mm  in  the  hills.  If  it  had  not  been  telegraphed  from  South 
Africa,  it  would  hardly  lie  credible  that  any  one  should  commit 
himself  to  such  a  statement.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  iron  would 
have  no  more  effect  than  any  other  metal  on  tho  '  waves.’  Dur¬ 
ing  the  naval  m.tncuvrvs  signals  by  means  of  wireless  telegraphy 
went  through  a  rtivt  of  thirty  ironclads,  and  the  apparatus  vm 
not  uffcctcd  thereby.  However,  on  getting  tho  kites  up.  commu¬ 
nication  was  easily  established  U  twccn  Do  Aar  and  the  Orange 
River  over  a  distance  of  seventy  miles.  I’olcs  had  now  been  oik- 
t. lined,  and  altho  not  quite  high  enough  for  conveying  messages 
long  distances,  yet  they  were  sufficiently  high  to  be  useful.  Sta¬ 
tions  were  now  established  at  M odder  River.  Belmont.  Ornnge 
River,  and  I*e  Aar,  and  had  worked  well,  und  would  be  invaluable 
in  case  the  field  lines  should  he  cut  by  the  enemy.  It  was  also 
satisfactory  to  know  that  the  military  authorities  hail  arranged  to 
supply  small  ball< -ms  for  port ublc  installations  on  service  wagons. 
.  .  .  One  of  Ins  assistants  offered  to  go  through  the  Boer  lines 
and  establish  communication  with  Kimberley,  but  the  military 
authorities  did  not  grant  permission.  as  it  involved  toogrent  risk. 
What  the  effect  would  have  liven  of  establishing  installations  In 
Ladysmith.  Kimberley,  and  Mufcking  before  the  siege  lie  left 
military  strategists  to  state.  It  was  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  system  could  not  Ik-  got  into  these  towns  prior  to  hostilities  “ 

The  lecturer  remarked  111  closing  that  wireless  telegraph  in¬ 
struments  intended  f<*r  the  B*>cis  were  seized  at  Caj»e  Town,  and 
that  they  turned  nut  to  have  been  manufactured  in  Germany. 
1 1  is  assistants  found  that  these  instruments  were  not  workable. 
He  expressed  hi- confidence  that  the  progress  made  this  year  in 
space-telegraphy  would  greatly  surpass  what  had  been  accom¬ 
plished  during  the  last  twelve  months,  ami  that  wireless  tele¬ 
grams  would  In-come  as  eommon  ami  as  much  in  daily  use  on  the 
sea  as  ordinary  telegrams  are  at  present  oil  land. 

A  Ml  Tllon  of  Utiii/  oc  «-te* I r  ■«  foUrcIrd  by  kites  Is  said  t»V  the  dailv 
press  to  be  the  •  est  ei  e»|wi-oi»t!!  by  Prof.  William  RJili.nl  Itarannr, 
X.  J.  Ileuses  three  tailless  kites.  j.oo«  leet  of  threadlike  copper  wife,  an 
ir<.-.  r«-t.  j-i  .1  a  scr. pte  switch.  an«l  has  pNgmud  far  enough  to  oti'l/c-  the 
intense  intermittent  current  for  photographic  and  In^‘ratory  purpolr* 
He  uvv  8itvr«!tn^  to  the  New  York  Herald*  that  "the  may  be¬ 
come  *  f*ct«*r  in  «rmv  ttenal  ;n«?,  «nd  that  the  future  promise*  t.» 

a  mean*  of  lighting  i :rr*!  s*ky-*cr»prrt  with  *1*vtrh  fluid  from  tt  •* 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 

GERMANY'S  NOTABLE  HERESY  CASE. 

HILE  American  Protestant  churches  have  been  watching 
the  ups  and  downs  of  the  Briggs  and  McGiflcvt  heresy 
charges,  the  church  in  Germany  has  witnessed  an  ecclesias¬ 
tical  episode  of  a  similar  kind  which  has  received  prompt  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  and  which  even  now.  after  the 
court  of  last  resort  has  spoken,  is  discussed  with  lively  interest 
throughout  the  land.  The  leading  founts  «#f  the  case,  as  reported 
by  the  church  pupers  of  Germany,  are  as  follows 

Pastor  Weingart  has  for  years  been  in  charge  <»f  a  flourishing 
congregation  in  the  city  of  Osnabriak.  in  the  province  <►(  Han¬ 
over.  Ills  ministrations  were  verv  satisfactory.  but  in  a  series 

•  9 

of  discourse*  delivered  several  months  ago.  he  denied  the  Itodily 
resurrection  uf  Christ  and  expressed  his  belief  (none  of  the  many* 
".subjective”  or  vision  theories  that  have  been  substituted.  espe¬ 
cially  by  the  university  professors,  f..r  the  "objective"  «*r  bodily 
resurrection  of  the  Lord.  An  appeal  was  addressed  t«»the  Con*i*- 
tor y  at  Hanover,  and  this  court  of  tliineen  ecclesiastical  and  seen- 
lur  judges  at  once  suspended  Pastor  Weingart.  Appeal  t«>  higher 
authorities,  made  ulso  l»y  the  great  majority  *»f  the  congregation 
ill  question,  only  ended  in  a  confirmation  of  the  decision  of  the 
Consistory.  Finally,  as  a  last  resort,  the  petition  was  addressed 
to  the  Emperor  himself,  ns  the  un-nun  •  .■/>/>,  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Church  of  Prussia;  anil  hem  loo  the  decision  remained  tlu 
same.  Within  a  peril  si  of  three  months,  the  case  has  gone 
through  all  the  courts  and  has  ended  in  the  final  deposition  of 
Weingart  from  the  Christian  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Church 
of  Prussia  because  of  heresy 

The  case  has  lieen  warmly  discussed  by  all  the  leading  church 
and  secular  pajK-rs  of  the  country  not  on  account  of  any  r>|>ecial 
prominence  of  the  man.  hilt  Is-cause  of  the  prin« iplc*  involved 
One  of  the  most  noteworthy  documents  in  the  ca«e  has  U-en  is¬ 
sued  lately  as  u  special  appeal  to  "all  the  Protestants  of  lief* 
many”  by  several  hundreds  of  laymen  from  the  leading  cities  of 
Hanover.  This  document  says  in  sulwtancc 

Pastor  Weingart  has  been  condemned  asa  heretic  by  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  courts  for  teaching  a  doctrine  concerning  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Christ  which  is  claimed  to  U-  contrary  to  the  Scriptures 
and  the  Confessions.  Anri  yet  even  his  accusers  must  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  he  has  been  a  faithful  pastor,  and  that  in  the  main 
things,  he  has  confessed  his  faith  in  the  living  Christ ;  but  he 
can  not  ln-licve  in  the  bodily  resurrection  of  the  Savior  in  the 
sense  that  this  resurrection  of  the  Lord,  who  died  and  was  buried, 
cm  hi  lie  the  object  of  a  sensual  perception.  This  act  signifies 
the  condemnation  of  all  those  in  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ger¬ 
many  who  do  not  acknowledge  the  very  letter  of  the  Scriptures 
and  of  the  Confessions  us  absolutely  binding  The  most  famous 
theological  professors  hi  the  country  and  many  thousands  in  the 
ranks  of  the  laity  as  well  as  hundreds  among  the  pastors  must 
fall  tinder  the  same  condemnation.  It  is.  in  fact,  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  theological  science  of  the  day  and  of  the  spirit  ami 
result  of  the  best  detail  research  in  this  department.  Weingart 
has  taught  nothing  hut  what  is  tuught  in  all  the  leading  universi¬ 
ties.  and  it  is  hard  to  sec  how  the  church  can  condemn  him  and 
yet  permit  the  theological  teachers  to  continue  their  work 

This  decision  has  filled  the  heurts  of  tens  of  thousands  of  ear- 
nest  Christians  with  deep  concern  over  the  attitude  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Church  authorities,  who  in  method  and  manners  arc  ap¬ 
proaching  the  models  and  spirit  of  the  Church  of  Rome  We 
demand  that  the  rights  of  the  more  liberal-minded  Christians  l*e 
respected,  and  we  protest  against  such  heresy-hunting  as  has 
driven  Pastor  Weingart  out  of  his  pulpit.  He  has  only  been  true 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation,  and  is  a  representative  of  the 
best  type  of  earnest  yet  liberty-loving  Protestantism 

Religions  and  political  papers  view  the  case  in  various  light' 
in  accordance  with  their  various  religious  convictions.  Thu'  the 


Lcipsic  VolkiZfitung.  a  liberal  political  journal,  says;  "With 
the  Weingart  case  we  enter  again  into  the  Middle  Ages."  On 
the  other  hand,  more  positive  ]tapers,  such  as  the  Kreusseitung 
I  Berlin)  warmly  approve  the  step  taken.  The  majority  of  the 
church  pa|«rs  also  approve.  The  AUgemeine  J.utherisck / 
Kiri  hemzei/mng  ridicules  the  attempt  to  make  the  Weingart  case 
a  matter  of  general  agitation  throughout  the  empire  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  a  radical  kind  of  theology.  It  says  that  the  liberal  papers 
need  not  he  surprised  if  the  present  agitation  shall  result  in  tv- 
good  for  their  cause-,  as  they  have  all  along  tried  to  kill  all  deeper 
interest  in  church  affairs  in  the  public  at  large,  and  are  now 
reaping  what  they  have  sowed.  It  can  not  Iw  denied  that  th« 
liberal  church  paper*,  especially  the  leading  representative  of  tlv 
class,  the  Well  (l.ci]»*ici.  are  frightened  at  the  prospect  that 
the  powerful  arm  of  the  state  shall  lie  used  in  the  interests  of  tin 
confessional  and  of  the  long-established  beliefs  of  the  church. 

Naturally,  the  CutholK  paper*  arc  looking  with  interest  uj*.n 
this  struggle  between  the  two  factions  of  the  Protestant  church, 
and  point  to  this  contest  as  another  proof  of  the  fact  that  Protes¬ 
tantism  can  not  endure.  Thus,  the  Cologne  I'ofksseitun g,mw 
of  the  fairest  and  m««st  influential  Catholic  journals  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  say*  "Modern  Protestantism  is  no  longer  in  a  situation  to 
demand  ol*di«-nce  to  itsconfessiou*  and  spirit.  It  lives  still  only 
by  it*  inconsistent  ies  and  thrives  only  by  its  illogical  compro¬ 
mises."  To  this  the  great  Protestant  AV/.  ktbote  (Berlin)  replies 
"We  do  not  envy  the  Catholic  Church  her  consistency  and  her 
mechanical  infallibility  as  a  means  of  securing  agreement  and 
harmony  in  her  own  ranks.  This  is  nothing  but  the  principle  of 
brutal  force,  and  not  inoral  suasion.”-  / ranthttiom  m,i./e  /-r 
Tint  LlllKARV  Ib.-lsl 


THE  ECUMENICAL  MISSIONARY  CONFERENCE. 

ROBABLY  no  religious  gathering  of  the  present  year  will 
attract  greater  attention  than  the  Ecumenical  Conference 
on  Missions  to  be  convened  m  New  York  on  April  ai.  It  is  to  U- 
truly  ecumenical  or  " world-embracing."  mi  far  as  Protestant 
Christianity  is  concerned.  Two  thousand  delegates,  representing 
nearly  every  country  on  earth  and  nearly  every  evangelical  de¬ 
nomination.  have  lieen  appointed,  and  the  conference  will  lie 
notable  for  the  present  v of  nu-n  eminent  not  only  as  missionaries 
but  as  educators  statesmen,  and  financiers.  From  The  C'hi  ft- 
li.in  Observe!  <  February  25)  we  take  the  following  account  of 
the  work  to  lie  done 

"The  idea  of  this  conference  is  not  u  new  one.  The  first  of  the 
kind  was  held  at  Mildmav  in  England  in  1M7S.  The  second  was 
held  in  London,  England,  in  l and  had  a  very  decided  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  development  of  foreign  missionary  work.  In  the  year 
iss-#  tin-  British  contributions  to  foreign  missions  were  $.j,6w>- 
7 v» .  the  next  year  after  this  conference  they  increased  to 

Ss.J'-;. and  m  1-10  to  $(1,457  This  is  the  first  general 

conference  that  has  ever  lieen  held  111  America,  and  we  Iiojk-  that 
its  effect*  will  In.-  as  marked  and  as  encouraging  ns  the  previous 
conferences. . 

"It  will  lie  a  representative  Christian  gathering  of  the  world 
It  is  expected  that  cx-Presidcnt  Harrison  will  be  the  president  of 
the  conference,  and  that  President  McKinley  and  cx-Prcsident 
Cleveland  will  iiv  among  those  who  will  preside  at  some  of 
its  sessions  A  whole  column  would  hardly  be  sufficient  to 
enumerate  the  men  of  national  anil  international  reputation 
who  have  ind Kalis  1  their  purpose  to  lie  present.  Its  topic  w  ‘ 
be.  The  Evangelization  of  the  Nations.'  Its  discussions  w:!’. 
bear  upon  the  problems  arising  in  the  conduct  of  the  work  Its 
personnel  will  include  workers  from  almost  every  foreign  ir.:>- 
atonary  field.  Its  aim  will  l>e  to  promote  unity,  harmony,  and 
coojcration  between  missionary  organizations,  and  to  stimulate 
the  interest  of  the  Christian  world  in  foreign  missions  Such 
topics  as  the  following  will  Ik-  discussed  The  authority  and 
purpose  of  foreign  missions .  the  consecration  of  the  church  to 
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this  work,  its  support  by  home  churches;  the  relations  <»i  stu 
dents  and  other  young  people  to  the  foreign  missions  .  the  best 
nethods  of  the  administration  of  the  work  ;  the  various  forms 
of  the  foreign  mission  work,  viz.,  evangelistic,  educational,  lit¬ 
erary.  and  medical;  and  benevolent  work,  such  as  orphanages, 
famine  relief,  etc.  At  this  conference  statistics  from  the  Proles- 
tant  missionary  societies  of  the  world,  more  complete  than  have 
ever  before  been  obtained,  will  lie  secured.  They  will  doubtless 
fairly  represent  the  growth  and  the  results  of  foreign  missionary 
labors  during  the  century  now  drawing  to  a  close 

"Germany  anil  England  have  very  complete  missionary  muse, 
unis.  There  is  none  in  this  country.  Oncof  the  special  features 
of  this  conference  will  be  a  missionary  exhibit,  which  will  com 
I »inc  a  library  and  a  museum.  The  library  will  contain  a  wide 
range  of  missionary  publications,  liook*.  Bibles,  and  magazines 
in  the  languages  of  the  nations  to  whom  the  Gospel  is  now  being 
preached,  also  photographs  and  diagrams  and  maps  and  charts 
for  the  fullest  understanding  of  the  missionary  labors  of  the 
1'rotcstant  world.  The  museum  will  contain  a  good  many  ol> 
jects  ol  religious  worship,  idols  and  fetishes,  models  of  heathen 
temples  and  buildings,  curios  in  dress  anil  workmanship,  which 
show  the  actual  surroundings  of  the  missionary  in  the  field ." 

The  ll'a/f AmiiH  (Baptist.  February  22)  says 

"We  believe  that  it  [the  conference  |  should  Ik-  in  the  thought 
and  prayer  of  all  Christian  people.  During  the  last  ten  years 
the  interest  in  foreign  missions  has  not  increased.  There  have 
been  times  when  the  outlook  has  rot  been  at  all  bright  It  is  a 
great  tiling,  just  at  this  juncture,  to  bring  together  th«  men  from 
nil  over  the  world  who  have  this  cause  u|mn  their  hearts.  The 
true  principles  and  motives  of  Christian  missions  need  to  Ik-  ex¬ 
plicated  afresh.  The  work  that  has  l»evn  done  needs  to  be  re¬ 
viewed,  and  the  op|M>rtuuities  und  promise  of  the  future  restudied. 
Those  who  love  this  cause  already  need  to  look  into  each  other  s 
faces,  and  clasp  each  other’s  hands  .  they  need  to  deliberate  and 
pray  together,  that  they  may  have  their  own  hearts  strengthened, 
and.  through  community  of  sympathy,  fulfil  the  divine  condition 
to  receiving  power  from  above.  We  hope  that  this  conference 
may  Iki  often  mentioned  in  public  und  private  prayer,  anil  that 
our  ministers  will  direct  the  attention  of  their  people  to  it. 

"The  great  religious  event,  in  the  decade  beginning  in  187*1. 
was  the  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  held  in  New  York 
in  1873.  No  one  who  attended  those  sessions  has  ever  forgotten 
their  spiritual  impressiveness  und  power.  Influences  radiated 
from  them  all  over  the  land.  More  than  anything  else  they 
crcutcd  the  favorable  conditions  for  the  work  of  Moody  in  tlu 
years  following.  Are  we  not  warranted  in  l<»>kmg  to  this  con 
forenco  for  new  impulse  to  the  work  of  foreign  missions,  and  for 
11  fresh  realization  of  the  obligations  and  privileges  of  dinripk- 
Khip?" 

The  Ciingregitlioniilitl  (February  151  says 

"This  meeting  will  help  to  show  our  nation  the  meaning  of 
Christian  missions  to  foreign  lands,  and  to  convince  the  people 
of  their  supreme  importance.  Even  now  they  are  vastly  under 
estimated  by  Christians,  while  most  of  those  who  arc  not  follow 
ers  of  Christ  have  no  idea  of  what  they  owe  to  this  work.  At  th« 
beginning  of  this  century  only  1 5. ■■*>, uio  people  spoke  the  Eng. 
lish  language.  The  number  is  now  130.ouo.oou.  and  its  use  is  far 
more  rapidly  increasing  than  any  other  tongue.  Foreign  mis¬ 
sionaries  have  created  anil  rehabilitated  literatures,  but  the 
mother  tongue  of  the  most  of  those  doing  this  work  was  English, 
und  it  lias  spread  widely  even  among  educated  men  of  unevau- 
gclizcd  lands.  Foreign  missionaries  have  been  the  pioneers  of 
commerce  all  over  the  world.  They  have  represented  inventors 
producers,  builders,  and  have  created  wants  which  these  could 
satisfy.  In  the  paths  which  they  have  made  with  their  own  fcc-t 
railroads  and  telegraphs  have  followed.  The  vanguard  of  prog¬ 
ress  during  all  this  century  has  been  the  missionaries  of  the 
cross.  Sometimes  despised,  often  ignored  by  their  own  fellow 
countrymen,  they  have  liven  and  still  are  leaders  in  the  march  of 
civilization.  These  aspects  of  missionary  work  will  probably  re¬ 
ceive  greater  attention  from  the  secular  press  than  it  has  ever 
before  given  to  this  subject.  This  will  Ik-  one  of  the  results  of 
this  conference.  “ 

The  Evangt/Ssrt  (Presb..  March  i>.  urging  that  contributions 


be  sent  to  the  finance  committee  to  help  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  gathering,  says 

"This  conference  is  not  the  affair  of  those  only  who  can  give 
largely  to  such  a  cause.  We  would  not  so  Ik-IiUIc  the  interest  of 
Christ's  followers  in  the  great  cause  of  missions.  This  confer¬ 
ence  is  the  concern  of  the  poorest  among  us  not  less  than  of  the 
richest.  Each  of  us  should  covet  the  privilege  of  having  a  part, 
however  small,  in  this  great  effort  to  quicken  popular  interest 
and  to  increase  the  sum  of  information  as  to  the  progress  of  mis- 
sions  throughout  the  world  “ 


LANCUACE  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  AND 
CONTEMPORARY  THOUGHT. 

'HE  "historical  method"  of  Bible  interpretation  has  constantly 
brought  the  language  of  the  Xcw-Tcstament  writers  into 
closer  connection  w  ith  the  world  of  thought  current  in  their  age. 
and  the  conviction  has  steadily  grown  that  the  dependence  of  the 
sacred  writers  on  the  literary  forms  of  their  time  was  much 
greater  than  surface  indications  would  suggest.  Recently  ad¬ 
ditional  facts  have  Conte  to  light  showing,  it  is  claimed,  that  not 
a  few  of  the  verbal  e\j>u  s»imis  long  considered  peculiar  to  the 
apostles  and  evangelists  were  common  to  <outeiii|>oiaiieous  lit¬ 
erature  From  a  recent  number  of  the  Miltheflungen  of  the 
imjK-rial  German  Archeological  Institute  of  Berlin  (vol  33,  Heft 
31.  we  glean  the  following  data 

The  German  Exploration  Expedition  was  recently  sent  out  by 
the  Institute  to  make  archeological  researches  in  the  city  of 
Pricnc.  in  Asia  Minor  It  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  a 
well-preserved  Greek  inscription  of  eighty-four  lines  111  which  a 
full  account  is  given  of  the  introduction  of  the  Julian  calendar 
on  the  birthday  of  the  Emperor  Cwsar  Augustus  September  23. 
The  existence  of  such  inscriptions  was  known,  anil  fragments 
had  been  found;  but  this  is  the  first  complete  copy  discovered. 
It  has  been  edited  by  the  famous  Berlin  historian.  Mommsen, 
and  his  colleague,  von  Wilamowiu.  Its  chief  interest  lies  in  its 
deification  of  the  Emperor  Augustus  and  in  iho  use  of  expres¬ 
sions  that  were  later  applied  by  New-Tewtament  writers  to  Christ 
and  His  kingdom.  The  following  is  a  reproduction  of  a  part  of 

the  inscription 

"On  this  duv  | i.e.  the  birthday  of  Augustus |  the  world  has 
been  given  a  different  aspect  It  would  have  W11  doomed  to 
destruction  if  a  great  good  fortune  common  to  all  men  hail  not 
appeared  in  him  who  was  I  sun  on  tins  day. 

“He  fudge*  aright  who  sees  in  this  birthday  the  licginntng  of 
life  and  of  all  living  powers  for  himself  Now  at  last  the  times 
are  passed  when  man  must  Ik-  sorry  that  he  had  Ik-cii  born. 

"From  no  other  day  docs  the  individual  and  all  humanity  re¬ 
ceive  so  much  good  as  fro-i  this  day.  which  has  brought  happi¬ 
ness  to  all. 

"It  is  impossible  to  find  words  of  thanksgiving  sufficient  for 
the  great  blessings  which  this  day  lias  brought 

"That  Providence  w  hich  presides  over  the  destinies  of  all  living 
creatures  has  fitted  this  man  for  the  salvation  of  humanity  with 
such  gifts  that  he  lias  Ik-vii  sent  to  us  and  to  coming  generations 
as  n  savior.  He  will  put  an  end  to  all  strife  and  will  restore  all 
things  gloriously. 

"!u  his  appearance,  all  the  h"|c»  of  ancestors  have  been  ful¬ 
filled. 

"He  has  not  only  surpassed  all  former  1>cm*factors  of  mankind, 
hut  it  is  impossible  that  a  greater  than  he  should  come 

"The  birthday  of  this  god  l  re  .  Augustus]  has  brought  out  the 
good  news  of  great  joy  basen  U|x.n  him. 

"  From  lux  birth  a  new  era  niu>t  begin.  ” 

Professor  llarnack.  the  gtt-at  church  historian,  in  commenting 
on  lbe-sc  statements  ‘ays  that  this  "heathen  "  inscription  writ¬ 
ten  lK*f"re  the  days  of  Christ,  is  more  important  for  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  origins  of  Christianity  than  the  gtt-at  bulk  of  so- 
called  "Christian  "  inscriptions.  Here  we  find,  from  a  heathen 
source  and  fully  two  generations  before  Paul  began  to  preach  in 
these  districts,  words  applied  to  the  Emperor  Augustus  and  in 
deification  of  him  that  seem  to  belong  to  the  world  of  thought  11 
which  the  evangelists  live  and  move  and  have  their  lH*ing  Only 
one  conclusion  is  possible,  namely,  this,  that  these  sentiments, 
which  have  traditionally  been  regarded  as  the  peculiar  develop¬ 
ment  of  Christianity,  really  originated  among  the  Gentiles ,  and 
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thal  the  New-Testament  writers  here,  as  so  often  in  other  cases, 
appropriated  images  and  phrases  which  had  originated  in  the 
religious  needs  of  the  heathen  world  of  their  times.  Just  how 
much  of  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  can  be  traced  back 
in  this  way  to  contemporaneous  literature  will  depend  on  further 
discoveries. 

This  inscription,  however,  is  not  the  only  one  in  which  such 
Now-Testament  sentiments  can  be  paralleled  from  Gentile 
sources.  Von  Wilamowitz,  in  his  discussion  of  the  I'riene  in¬ 
scription.  has  drawn  attention  to  an  inscription  found  in  Hali¬ 
carnassus.  and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  which  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows 

"Since  the  eternal  and  immortal  nature  of  All  | ie..  the  divin¬ 
ity]  has  graciously  bestowed  uu«*n  mankind  the  highest  good  for 
their  surpassing  blessings,  and.  in  order  that  our  lives  might  l>e 
happy,  has  given  to  us  Civsar  Augustus,  the  father  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  which  is  the  divine  Rome  .  ami  he  is  the  paternal  Zeus  and 
the  savior  of  the  whole  race  of  man.  who  fulfils  all  the  prayers, 
even  more  than  is  asked.  For  land  and  sea  arc  in  theenjoyrm-nt 
of  peace;  the  cities  are  in  a  flourishing  condition ;  everywhere 
arc  harmony  and  prosperity  and  happiness.’  / rans/ativn  made 
/or  Tiik  LiriKAkY  LUoksi. 


THE  McGIFFERT  HERESY  CASE. 

11 B  refusal  of  the  New  York  presbytery  to  take  up  Dr. 
Birch's  heresy  charges  against  I>r.  Arthur  C.  McGiffert.  of 
the  Union  Theological  .Seminary,  apparently  closed  the  case, 
since  the  local  ecclesiastical  l"«ly  refused  cither  to  try  Dr. 
McGilTert  or  to  ask  the  General  Assembly  which  meets  in  May 
to  do  so.  l)r.  Birch,  however.  thereti|H>n  announced  his  intention 
to  appeal  to  tile  highest  court  of  thechurch.  Shortly  afterward. 
I>r.  McGilTert,  after  consultation  with  a  score  of  his  friends, 
concluded  to  withdraw  from  the  Presbyterian  Church,  nml  w  ill 
make  formal  announcement  to  that  effect  before  the  New  York 
presbytery  on  March  la.  It  is  generally  supj-.s«  d  that  he  w  ill 
enter  the  Congregational  ministry. 

Commenting  on  the  case  ln-forc  Dr.  MvGiffert  s  intention  to 
withdraw  had  been  reached.  J  he  Independent  (uudenom..  March 
i)  expressed  its  belief  that  I>r.  Birch  is  logical  in  Ins  attitude  as 
a  Presbyterian,  but  that  he  is  not  a  tme  Protestant 

"  From  the  standpoint  of  a  strict  Presbyterian,  there  was  abso 
lutely  no  alternative.  That  there  is  any  personal  feeling  in  tin 
matter  no  one  Mip|»«ses.  For  Dr.  McGilTert  as  a  Christian  mar 
Hr.  Birch  has  high  esteem;  but  I»r.  McGilTert  is  mt.  in  Dr. 
Birch’s  view,  a  Presbyterian,  at  least  in  good  and  regular  stand¬ 
ing,  or  should  not  lie.  and  he  w  ishes  the  supreme  court  of  the 
church  to  decide  U|x>n  it.  We  shall  await  w  ilh  interest  that  de¬ 
cision.  Wo  hope  that  it  will  give  large  liU-rty.  We  confess  to 
a  belief  that  it  will.  The  great  body  of  Presbyterians  in  this 
country  Ih-Hcvo  heart  and  soul  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  ill  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  genuine  conse¬ 
cration  and  devotion  of  the  Christian  ministry.  At  the  same- 
time  they  must  realize  the  multiform  methods  by  which  the  work 
of  thechurch  is  and  must  be  carried  on.  ami  the  varying  lights 
und  shadows  thrown  upon  its  creed  by  the  results  of  mh-.larlv 
inquiry.  If  anyone  thing  has  been  made  clearer  than  another 
during  the  past  half-century  it  is  that  w  e  have  not  rva.iicd  any 
complete  statement  with  regard  to  the  Scriptures.  We  arc  learn¬ 
ing  more  and  more  every  day.  Neither  have  wc  reached  a  com¬ 
plete  philosophy  of  religion,  but  over  all  the  discussion  and 
change  we  believe  firmly  that  there  is  a  sovereign  guiding  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  that  those  who  cast  out  devils  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
even  tho  they  do  not  agree  entirely  with  each  one  of  us.  are  to  In 
reckoned  as  successful  workers  in  His  kingdom.  Now  wc  are 
well  aware  that  Dr.  Birch  would  in  no  sense  deny  Dr.  McGiffert’* 
Christian  character.  He  simply  asks  the  quest  ion,  *  How  can  two 
walk  together  except  they  be  agreed  >  '  affirming  that,  as  he  can 
not  agree  with  Professor  McGilTert.  he  can  not  walk  w  ith  hin 
and  that  therefore  the  professor  must  get  out  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  That  seems  to  us  somewhat  of  a  non  sre/uitur.  Unity 
is  not  uniformity,  and  if  Dr.  Birch  thinks  that  he  is  going  t<» 
secure  the  latter  in  his  search  for  the  former  lie  will  find  himself 
greatly  mistaken.  There  may  legitimately  be  diverse  opinions 
as  to  the  wisdom  manifest  in  Dr.  McGiffert’ s  refusal  to  accept 


the  invitation  to  leave.  It  i>  difficult  for  us  to  sec  how  any  man 
w!m»  believes  in  scholarship  and  in  the  right  of  private  judgment 
can  indorse  the  position  of  Dr.  Birch.” 

The  New  York  Sun  takes  issue  with  these  opinions.  It  says 

”  The  Independent  talks  al«>ut  interference  with 'the  right  of 
private  judgment.*  when  a  church  holds  its  ministers  to  their 
ordination  vows ;  but  where  is  the  interference?  Dr.  McUiffert 
and  every  other  Presbyterian  minister  or  layman  is  free  to  exer¬ 
cise  his  private  judgment  in  assenting  to  the  Presbyterian  creel 
or  dissenting  from  it.  He  can  stay  in  the  church  or  he  can  leave 
it ;  he  is  under  no  compulsion . 

"  If  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  come  to  agree  with  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Dr.  Briggs  and  Dr.  McGilTert.  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
its  next  General  Assembly  front  announcing  the  fact.  It  is  free 
to  give  up  its  pre  sent  standard  of  faith  and  doctrine  and  to  fall 
back  on  its  form  of  church  government  us  its  solo  reason  for 
maintaining  a  distinct  existence,  leaving  to  its  ministers  to  be¬ 
lieve  and  preach  alsmt  the  Bible  and  every  other  matter  of  relig¬ 
ion  as  they  hup]K-n  to  choose;  but  it  is  not  free  from  the  moral 
obligation  to  profess  only  the  religious  belief  which  is  honestly 
in  its  lwart  Infidelity  parading  under  the  colors  of  faith  is  an 
odious  spectacle  U-fore  God  and  man.  If  there  is  a  sin  against 
the  Holy- Ghost,  .m  unpardonable  sin.  this  is  it,  and  not  even 
cowardice  tan  afford  uny  color  of  excuse  for  it  in  these  time* 
w  hen  there  is  no  stake  for  the  heretic." 


IS  FREEMASONRY  ANTI-CHRISTIAN? 

T  is  well  uudeistood  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  abso¬ 
lutely  condemns  Freemasonry,  and  forbids  her  member*  to 
connect  themselves  w  ith  that  fraternity.  Tho  reasons  for  this 
hostility  arc  not  mi  well  known,  however.  Tho  chief  reason 
given  by  the  church  itself  is  that  Masonry  is  inimical  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  is  no  Ics. 
than  n  secret  plot  to 
undermine  tho  re¬ 
ligion  of  Christ-  a 
charge  which,  of 
course,  is  stoutly 
denied  by  t]ie  Ma¬ 
sons.  The  Rev. 
Charles  Coppcns, 
S.J.,  of  the  Creigh¬ 
ton  University. 
Omaha,  has  recent¬ 
ly  revived  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  two  article* 
appearing  in  The 
American  Eecleii • 
ait ic a  l  A* evie tc 
(I)cccinhcr.  1S99. 
February.  1900),  in 
which  he  claim*  to 
prove  that  "  Free¬ 
masonry-  whatever 
other  arguments  i: 
may  pursue  or  pfe- 

tend  to  pursue — is  subversive  of  Christianity,  and  directed  to  the 
restoration  of  paganism  in  the  form  of  nature-worship  of  the 
vilest  kind.”  He  bases  his  articles  entirely  on  a  book  written 
i*y  the  famous  Grand  Commander  Albert  Pike  for  Masons  of  the 
Thirty-third  Degree,  and  copyrighted  in  Washington  in  1S71. 
The  title  is: 

*’  Mm  ii  >  .mi  Docvx  or  TiiF.  Ancient  and  Accbftkd  Scottish 
KitF.  m  F11 1  v  \so\ky,  Prepared Jor  the  Supreme  Council 0/  the 
7 hirty -third  Degree, /or  the  Southern /urisdiction  o/ the  United 
St  ate*,  and  Published  by  its  Authority .  Charleston.  A.  •  . 
.If.  *  .  joji.- 

Fathcr  Coppens  says  that  in  this  !>ook  are  revealed  many  aims 
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of  the  or<!er  nol  shown  to  those  in  the  Blue  Lodges.  Royal  Arch, 
and  other  lower  degrees.  He  lays  considerable  stress  upon  this 
fact,  ami  endeavors  to  show  by  quotations  from  Mr.  Pike’s  boot 
that  there  is  a  systematic  purpose  clearly  shown  to  mislead  those 
who  arc  in  the  lower  or  "  Blue  “  degrees.  "  It  is  not  at  all  likely.” 
we  are  told,  "that  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  and  Christian  men 
generally,  but  only  rank  infidels  or  wild  speculators  in  religious 
and  philosophic  matters,  are  ever  admitted  to  the  highest  degrees 
in  which  the  veil  is  totally  withdrawn  and  the  mask  of  morality 
laid  aside. "  Without  endeavoring  to  follow  this  alleged  progres¬ 
sive  revelation,  step  by  step,  we  give  the  tinal  quotations  which 
the  writer  thinks  sustain  his  charge  of  anti-Christian  teaching 
Ho  writes 

'“It  [the  liook)  accuses  God  of  gross  injustice  and  of  savage 
cruelty  (p.  164)  :  ‘Masonry  sees  with  the  eye  of  memory  the  ruth¬ 
less  extermination  of  all  the  people,  of  all  sexes  and  ages,  because 
it  was  their  misfortune  not  to  know  the  God  of  the  Hebrews,  or 
to  worship  Him  under  the  wrong  name,  by  the  savage  troops  of 
Moses  and  Joshua. '  Of  course  every  Christian  knows  that  Moso 
and  Joshua  were  but  obeying  the  direct  command*  *>f  God.  who. 
in  very  extraordinary  circumstances,  wished  to  give  His  chosen 
|K*ople  a  very  extraordinary  lesson,  to  guurd  them  and  their  de¬ 
scendants  against  idolatry. 

"The  Grand  Commander  writes  (p.  307)  :  ‘He  [Jehovah)  com¬ 
manded  the  performance  of  the  m<»*t  shocking  and  hideous  act-, 
of  cruelty  ami  barbarity. '  This  brilliant  gem  of  Masonic  thought 
has  been  exhibited  to  gaping  crowds  by  the  most  notorious  inti- 
del  in  this  country.  I  did  not  know  before  where  he  had  found 
his  treasure ;  we  now  see  that  it  is  n  jewel  belonging  to  that 
secret  society  to  which  Bishop  Potter  proposes  [referring  to  a  re¬ 
cent  speech  by  the  bishop  in  prai*c  of  Masonry)  to  lead  all  the 
youths  of  this  land.  Father  Lambert’s  masterly  rebuke  to  the 
in hdc I  lecturer  should  be  read  to  every  Mason.  ’  It  occur*  in  the 
celebrated  ‘  Notes  on  Ingersoll,'  chapter  viu. 

"The  Masons  entirely  reject  the  God  revealed  t*»  Moses.  At 
page  687  we  read  'The  .Deity  of  the  Old  Testament  is  every, 
where  represented  as  the  direct  author  of  evil,  commissioning 
evil  and  lying  spirits  to  men.  hardening  the  heart  of  Pharaoh, 
and  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  individual  sinner  on  the  whole 
people.  The  rude  conception  of  sternness  over  mercy  in  the 
Deity  can  alono  account  for  the  human  sacrifices  of  Abraham 
nndjcphtho.'  Wlmt  could  the  bitterest  enemy  of  Christianity 
say  to  improve  mi  this’ 

"Here  is  another  “dark  hint  ip.  'In  t  lie  God  of  Muse* 

.  .  .  the  penalties  denounced  for  wi>rshiping  other  gods  often 
seem  dictated  rather  by  a  jealous  regard  for  His  own  greatness 
tn  Deity  than  by  the  immorality  and  degraded  nature  of  the 
worship  itself.' . 

"The  Gospels  are  briefly  stated  to  )>o  but  a  tissue  of  legends 
anil  symbols  ip.  8401  'Jerusalem  .  .  .  had  at  length  in  its  turn 
lost  the  Iloly  "Word,  when  n  Prophet,  announced  to  the  Magi 
by  the  consecrated  star  of  Initiation,  came  to  rend  asunder  the 
worn  veil  of  the  Temple,  in  order  to  give  the  Chutcli  <»  n, ..  •  linut 
of  legends  and  symbols  that  still  ami  ever  conceals  from  the  pro¬ 
fane.  and  over  preserves  to  the  elect,  the  same  truths.’ 

"Masonry  denies  that  Christ  is  God  ip.  310)  :  ‘This  is  the  New 
Law.  the  "Word."  for  which  the  world  had  waited  ami  pined  so 
long ;  und  every  true  Knight  of  the  Rose  will  revere  the  memory 
of  linn  who  taught  it,  and  look  indulgently  on  those  '.oho  assign 
to  him  a  (harm  ter  Jar  aho;  e  his  own  .on, of  lions  or  belief, 
even  to  the  e.xtent  of  deeming  him  divine.' 

"Masonry  puts  Christ  on  a  par  with  Mohammed  ami  other  false 
prophets  (p.  535):  ‘It  reverences  all  the  great  reformers.  It 
sees  in  Moses,  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jew*,  in  Confuciusand  Zoroas¬ 
ter.  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  in  the  Arabian  Iconoclast,  great 
teachers  of  morality.’ 

"In  fact,  Masonry  prefers  Mohammedanism  to  Christianity 
To  prepare  for  this  teaching,  first  a  dark  hint  is  thrown  out  (p. 
35)  :  '  Creed  has  in  general  very  little  influence  on  the  conduct 
...  As  a  general  thing,  the  Mohammedan,  in  the  Orient,  is  far 
more  honest  and  trustworthy  than  the  Christian.’  The  next  hint 
is  bolder  (p.  53)  :  *  When  Christianity  had.  grown  weak,  profitless, 
and  powerless,  the  Arab  Restorer  and  Iconoclast  came  like  a 
cleansing  hurricamt '  Why  call  Mohammed  a  restorer  and 
speak  of  him  as  cleansing  Christianity  t . 


"Even  Atheism  and  Pantheism  arc  put  on  a  par  with  Chris¬ 
tianity.  if  not  above  it ;  for  the  Grand  Commander  writes  (p. 
f.j})  :  ’As  the  world  grows  in  its  development,  it  necessarily  out¬ 
grows  its  ancient  ideas  of  God.  which  were  only  temporary  or 
provisional.  A  man  says,  "There  is  no  Gi»d,’'  that  is,  "no  God 
that  is  self-originated  or  that  never  originated,  but  always  was 
and  had  been,  who  is  the  cause*  of  existence,  who  is  the  Mind 
and  the  Providence  of  the  universe."  .  .  .  But  he  says,  "  Nature,” 
meaning  by  that  the  sum-total  of  existence  .  .  .  Jt  is  a  mere 
.hange  of  name  to  (all  the  J‘ assessor  of  those  qualities  Nature 
and  not  Cod.'~ 

In  support  of  hi.s  assertion  that  Masonry  is  a  return  to  the 
practises  of  the  ancient  Mysteries,  which  are  commonly  regarded 
as  repulsive.  Father  Coppens  says: 

'*  Masonry,  which  Pike  says  is  identical  with  them  (p.  33J,  aims 
at  the  restoration  of  Nature-worship.  He  adds  (p.  355)  :  ’The 
Mysteries  weic  a  Sacred  drama,  exhibiting  some  legend  signifi¬ 
cant  of  Nature's  change,  of  the  visible  universe  in  which  the 
invisible  is  revealed';  and  tp.  360):  'They  wero  practised  in 
Athens  until  the  eighth  century,  in  Greece  and  Rome  for  several 
centuries  after  Christ,  and  in  Wales  and  Scotland  down  to  the 
twelfth  century.’  Harper's'  Dictionary  of  Classical  Antiquities  ’ 
contains  an  article  on  the  Mysteries,  which  says  that,  if  they 
were  pure  at  first— which  is  not  proved— 'in  later  times  they  de¬ 
generated  ;  the  secrecy  was  removed,  und  they  became  orgies  in 
the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  at  which  the  most  shameful  in¬ 
decencies  were  practised,  until  under  the  Romans  they  had  to  be 
suppressed  as  public  nuisances.'  Self-respect  and  regard  for  the 
modesty  of  iny  readers  forbid  that  1  should  enter  into  details 
about  these  abominations;  I  cun  only  refer  the  earnest  inquirer 
to  pages  401.  etc.,  of  the  volume  where  tho  Grand  Muster  de¬ 
scribes  the  shameful  secrets  revealed  in  those  pagan  mysteries. 
This  then  t*  the  ‘glory  ’  of  Masonry  ;  for.  us  we  have  seen  before 
(p.  aj),  'Masonry  is  identical  with  the  Ancient  Mysteries  .  .  . 
an  imperfect  image  of  their  brilliancy.* 

"We  have  remarked  that  Masonry  is  doing  the  wrork  thnt  Julian 
the  Apostate  had  attempted  in  his  day.  namely,  to  exult  pugun- 
ism  upon  the  rums  of  Christianity.  No  wonder  Pike  sjicaks  thus 
sympathetically  of  Julian  (p.  7314:  ‘To  this  epoch  of  urdent  ab¬ 
stractions  and  impassioned  logomachies  lickings  the  philosophical 
reign  of  Julian,  an  H luminal  us  and  initiate  of  the  first  order , 
who  believed  in  the  unity  of  God  and  the  universal  dogma  of 
the  Trinity,  nnd  regretted  the  loss  of  nothing  of  the  old  world 
but  its  magnificent  symbols  and  too  graceful  images.  He  was 
no  pagan,  but  a  Gnostic.infccted  with  the  allegories  of  Grecian 
polytheism,  and  whose  misfortune  it  was  to  find  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  less  sonorous  than  that  of  Orpheus.'  Can  any  one, 
after  reading  all  this,  still  doubt  of  the  anti-Christian  spirit  of 
Masonry?" 

It  1*  claimed,  says  Father  Coppens,  that  theie  in  n  dilfcrenco 
between  Masonry  here  and  in  Europe  ;  but  there  is  no  difference 
in  doctrine  «»r  religions  aim.  he  says,  except  that  Masonry,  no 
longer  having  to  plot  the  overthrow  of  "the  throne."  concen¬ 
trates  its  energies  against  "the  altar." 

RELIGIOUS  NOTES. 

A  our  at  alliance  in  metubrr»hip  is  reported  for  the  Christian  Science 
movement  in  all  part*  of  it.e  United  Male-,  and  in  many  foreign  countries 
The  organization  non-  „  charter  churches.  *«,<•■>  enrolled  memliers, 
and  an  active  ministry  ..I  about  i;  ....  an  especially  Urge  proportion  of  the 
whole  body  One  of  the  m»*t  striknif  indications  of  growth  is  the  re¬ 
ported  increase  in  the  ■  irru!at'<>n  of  Mra  Eddy'a  "  Science  and  Health.” 
which  the  teat-book  of  Christian  Silence.  Already  nearly  *co,oa>  copies 
have  been  distributed. 

Is  connection  with  the  oft-noted  tendency  of  non-koman  Catholic 

hnrebes  to  move  uptown  in  the  large  cities,  the  work  of  several  endowed 
.  Burches  in  what  i«  now  getting  to  t-c  lower  New  Yotk  is  a  matter  of  inter¬ 
est.  A  chain  of  endowed  or  partially  endowed  churches  extend*  eust  and 
wret.  from  the  well-known  Jud*on  Memorial  Church  with  it*  manifold  in- 
musImuI  work,  to  Grace  Church  and  old  St  Mark**  In  fact,  endowment 
-eeai  to  be  the  only  war  to  guaiaatce  the  permanence  of  churches  in  that 
part  of  the  city,  owing  to  the  continued  departure  of  old  and  wealthy  par¬ 
ishioner*  to  more  fashionable  district*.  The  old  parish  of  the  Ascension. 
who*«  beautiful  church  with  I-afarge“*  altar-piece  is  at  the  corner  of  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Tenth  Mreet.  is  now  taking  vigorous  strp«  to  raise  un  endow¬ 
ment  fund  of  $iow»x  The  church,  twside*  being  of  interest  on  account  of 
it*  musical  service*  and  manv  artistic  embellishments  by  Ij»  Farge,  St. 
Gaudcns.  and  others,  maintains  an  extensive  mission  on  Horatio  Street, 
with  sew-.ng-c lasses,  cooking -school,  meeting-room*,  and  boys'  gymnasium 
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FOREIGN  TOPICS. 

WHY  GERMANY  WILL  NOT  JOIN  AN  ANTI- 
BRITISH  COALITION. 

HERE  is  plenty  of  talk  in  Europe  of  an  anti-British  coali¬ 
tion,  but  very  little  action  so  far.  The  Czar  docs  not  seem 
willing  to  act  in  downright  opposition  to  the  professions  of  his 
delegates  at  The  Hague  Conference,  and  France  is  interested 
more  in  her  world’s  fair  than  in  anything  else  at  present.  But 
there  are  many  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  French  press  to  em¬ 
broil  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  am!  Germany  is  urged  to  lead 
a  European  coalition.  "  If  Germany  does  not  now  act  in  unison 
with  France  und  Russia,  she  must  not  expect  complaisance  in 
colonial  ulTairs  later  on."  says  the  Uberte  (Haris),  ami  the  Matin 
remarks : 

"It  is  time  for  Germany  to  join  with  France  and  Russia  in  set¬ 
tling  the  Egyptian  question.  Germany  has  great  interests  at 
stake  in  the  Suez  canal,  and  must  see  to  its  neutrality.  Germany 
knows  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  France  and  Russia,  and  Deed 
not  fear  that  she  will  be  left  in  the  lurch.  The  fleets  of  the  three 
powers  are  strong  enough  to  meet  England's  naval  armaments 
Public  opinion  in  Germany  certain! yfuvors  an  anti-  British  policy  . 
but  the  attitude  of  the  Emperor  arouses  doubts.  Is  it  possible 
that  secret  treaties  and  family  considerations  prevent  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  from  acting  against  England?  If  that  should  be  t lie- 
case,  then  his  new  fleet  may  really  be  intended  to  assist  Eng¬ 
land,  not  to  combat  her.  If  the  Triple  Alliance  doe*  not  take  up 
the  Egyptiun  question,  then  Russia  und  France  must  do  so 
alone." 

It  is  certain  that  Germany  does  not  trust  her  neighbors  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  join  them  in  a  war  against  England.  The  /‘oil  (Ber¬ 
lin)  says,  in  the  main 

It  has  long  been  noticed  on  our  side  of  the  Vosges  that  the 
French  are  anxious  to  embroil  us  with  England.  Sometimes  ex¬ 
travagant  hopes  are  placed  upon  our  Anglophobia,  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  make  us  a  tilting  leader  in  a  coalition  against  England. 
At  other  times,  we  are  accused  of  treachery  because  wc  do  not 
accept  the  position  offered  to  us.  France  fears  England  Many 
Frenchmen  believe  that  England  will  endeavor  to  restore  her 
lost  prestige  by  an  attack  upon  France  us  soon  as  the  South  Afri¬ 
can  wur  is  over,  be  it  ended  favorably  or  unfavorably.  The 
French  would  prefer  to  see  Great  Brttuin  and  Germany  engaged 
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in  conflict  first.  The  British  navy,  it  is  argued,  would  suffer 
very  materially,  the  German  fleet  would  be  destroyed  entirely, 
and  France  would  be  the  gainer,  even  if  she  did  not  actively  take 
part  against  either  belligerent. 

The  H'eser  /.titling  regards  the  demand  that  Germany  should 
fight  the  battles  of  France  as  very  amusing,  considering  the  fact 
that  in  i8<)6,  when  Kaiser  Wilhelm  sent  his  famous  telegram  to 


President  Kruger,  the  French  Government  immediately  offered 
to  ally  itself  wiih  Great  Britain.  The  Tageblatt  (Berlin)  de¬ 
clares  that  neither  the  destruction  of  Great  Britain  nor  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  France  is  worth  the  having  to  Germany.  In  the  course 
of  a  long  article  that  paper  expresses  itself  to  the  following 
effect  • 

What  is  the  cause  «>f  French  civility  to  us?  Hatred  of  Eng¬ 
land  Does  any  one  trust  to  French  gratitude?  Were  we  to  as¬ 
sist  France  to  wrest 
Egypt  from  helpless 
England,  even  by 
diplomacy,  and 
without  at)  actual 
*1  niggle,  wc  would 
only  have  made 
every  Briton  our 
enemy,  ami  France 
wo  u  Id  have  both 
hands  free  for  us. 

Germany  is  strong 
enough  to-day  to  ob¬ 
tain  what  is  reas¬ 
onably  due  to  her. 

She  need  n<>t  nerv¬ 
ously  enter  into  en¬ 
tangling  alliances 
to  obtain  more.  The 
fact  is.  wc  should 
know  when  wc  arc 
well  off.  and  leave 
well  enough  alone. 

It  is.  of  course,  very  s*ot  UK  ELY  I 

sad  W>  see  nations  THE  Kai*MH  "  Intervention,  i nitre. J !  I-ook 
hale  each  other  ;  but  at  ihU."  —Montreal  Hit  urn. 

there  is  such  a  thing 

as  "beneficial  ’  hatred.  The  hatred  of  the  French  for  England  is 
beneficial  to  us.  For  thirty  years  England  profited  all  she  could 
by  the  enmity  between  France  and  Germany.  Wc  have  begun  to 
profit  by  the  hatred  between  French  and  English.  If  wo  would 
be  comfortable,  we  must  not  interfere,  for  this  hatred  will  last 
only  as  kmg  as  the  British  world-power  is  great  enough  to 
hinder  French  ambition  While  it  lasts,  we  will  find  occasion 
to  act  in  unison  with  France,  our  artists  will  receive  grand  ova¬ 
tions  in  Paris,  ami  our  exhibits  will  In-  admired  ;  but  as  soon  as 
England  shall  become  permanently  a  ncgligeuble  quantity,  there 
will  lie  a  change  in  the  demeanor  of  the  French  toward  us.  Let 
us  by  all  means  inveigh  against  the  sins  of  the  English  ;  but  let 
us  not  saw  off  the  branch  iqsin  which  wc  are  so  comfortably 
scaled. 

similar  views  arc  expressed  by  many  other  influential  paper*. 
The  KitUr  /.ettung  remarks  that,  with  u  reasonably  large  navy. 
Germany  will  be  strong  enough  to  hold  her  own  without  alli¬ 
ances.  But  Germany,  following  a  policy  dictated  by  self-interest, 
must  do  so  openly,  ami  without  misleading  promises  to  others.  — 
TraniUtixn  made fpr  Tut.  I-iiimiv  I»h;est. 

INEFFICIENCY  OF  MODERN  ARTIL-ERY  FIRE. 

ONE  of  the  chief  delights  of  the  modern  war  correspondent  is 
in  describing  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  shells  fired  from 
Ills  own  side ;  and  the  effect  is  generally  heightened  by  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  harmless  gunnery  of  the  opposing  forces.  Yet  each 
succeeding  war.  in  the  judgment  of  many  competent  observers, 
only  proves  that  on  the  whole  the  value  of  artillery  lies  chiefly  in 
the  effect  which  the  rejiort  of  a  gun.  the  shrieking  and  whistling 
of  shells,  the  ominous  "craek-zurr-spattcr-spattcr  "  of  shrapnel, 
have  upon  the  nerves  of  the  most  steady  of  men.  The  English 
admit  that  their  artillery  has  not  been  as  effective  as  might  be 
expected,  and  the  Government  has  been  under  severe  criticism 
from  Conservative  as  well  as  Liberal  sources  in  consequence. 
It  now  appears  that  the  Boers  also  are  disappointed  in  their  artil- 
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lory  and  attach  less  and  loss  value  to  it  as  the  war  goes  on. 
An  unimpeachable  authority.  Major  Albrecht,  of  the  Free  State 
artillery,  whose  force  has  received  the  highest  prai>e.  and  whose 
life-work  has  been  the  training  of  artillery,  expresses  himself  as 
follows  in  the  Magtieburger  /silling  : 

"If  all  men  were  such  fools  as  Bloch,  the  author  of  the  "Wars 
of  the  Future,'  .teems  to  think  they  are.  if  everybody  marched 
straight  up  to  the  mouth  of  cannons,  we  Transvaalers  and  Free- 
staters  would  all  be  killed  by  now.  But  pci>plc  are  not  foolish 
enough  to  stand  just  where  this  man  of  six  volumes  of  theory 
wants  them  to  stand.  He  says  that  every  shell  bursts  in  to  some¬ 
thing  like  a  thousand  pieces.  I  wish  the  Russian  would  send  me 
some  like  that ' 

"As  to  the  English  missiles,  n.»t  ten  of  a  hundred  burst  at  all. 
Those  which  burst  make  more  noise  than  wounds  Their  lyddite 
shells,  unless  they  crack  your  crown  by  falling  right  on  it.  are 
almost  harmless.  The  day  before  yesterday  (battle  of  Colenso). 
25,000  English,  with  fifty  guns,  attacked  tj,.«..  !!•««.  I  have 
n<»  exact  information,  as  I  am  already  on  my  way  to  the  West  or 
South,  wherever  I  may  lie  most  wanted  ;  hut  I  am  pretty  certain 
that  we  did  not  lose  much  more  than  a  hundred  men.  of  which  at 
the  most  three  dozen  were  killed.  A  thousand  British  shells  killed 
About  a  dozen  and  wounded  thirty  or  forty '  The  rest  were  hurt 
by  the  enemies'  rifles, 

"But  neither  hus  our  own  artillery  come  up  to  expectation. 
Our  men  shoot  beautifully  now;  yet  it  is  one  thing  to  handle  a 
rifle,  and  another  to  handle  n  gun.  The  English  must  have  lost 
heavily;  but  doubtless  I  anil  my  artillery  are  not  to  !*•  credited 
with  much,  thn  we  fired  in  the  neighborhood  of  four  hundred 
rounds.  I  doubt  whether  we  put  a  hundred  men  out  of  action. 
A  week  ago  (at  Magcrsfonteln)  we  were  not  even  allowed  to  tire 
When  the  climax  came,  the  sharpshooter*  put  more  of  the  enemy 
out  of  action  in  ten  minutes  than  we  artillerymen  in  ten  hours 
Artillery  on  the  defensive  doe*  not  play  a  brilliant  part.  and.  for 
the  attacking  party,  it*  value  consist*  chiefly  of  the  noise  it 
makes.  Now,  as  ever,  battles  are  decided  at  short  range.  U'itk- 
in  Itn  minutes,  the  buttles  of  Mngen/onfein  uiiil  (Wenso  were 
•ti'ii n  !  In  those  ten  minutes,  of  course,  more  men  arc  killed  than 
formerly.  All  the  rest  i*  liut  preparation.  You  can  shoot  with 
cannon  at  u  distance  of  6.ono  to  7.0110  yards  .  hut  it  is  mere  waste 
of  ammunition  No  army  marches  straight  toward  the  enemy 
ns  upon  the  drill  ground  Even  the  English  know  better  than 
that  Victory  is  with  the  men  who  are  least  nervous .  that  is 
nty  firm  conviction 

"  In  a  siege,  our  Krupps  and  Creuzots  are  very  valuable.  One 
has  steady  targets  and  can  terrorize  the  garrison  But  even  in  a 
beleaguered  city  the  bombardment  is  not  beyond  endurance 
That  is  !>c*t  shown  by  Mnfeking  and  Kimberley,  where  the  bat¬ 
teries  under  my  command  do  their  licst.  but  *0  far  without  suc¬ 
cess  I  am  certain  that,  on  the  whole  war  is  less  bloody  to-dav 
than  formerly."  'Translation  m,u/e/or  Tm.  l.ir».K\xv  I>ioi«t. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  MARRIAGE  PORTION. 

T  T  is  well  known  that  kings  and  queens  and  even  presidents 
*  arc  sometimes  reported  ill  when  it  is  convenient  for  diplo¬ 
matic  purposes.  But  rarely  are  such  little  plot*  more  merrily 
exposed  than  in  the  case  of  Prince  Danilo.  of  Montenegro,  and 
Princes*  Jutta.  of  Meeklenburg-Strclitz.  We  condense  an  ac¬ 
count  from  the  Vienna  Tagehlalt : 

The  Duchess  Jutta.  of  Mecklenburg-Strehtz.  was  to  marry 
Prince  Danilo.  of  Montenegro;  but  on  account  of  a  financial  dif¬ 
ficulty.  the  match  was  nearly  broken  off  According  to  Monte¬ 
negrin  custom,  old  Prince  Nikita  expected  to  get  the  mar¬ 
riage  portion  into  his  own  hands.  He  was  hard  up.  was  old 
Nikita,  and  he  counted  on  the  S300.H10.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Strelitzcrs  knew  a  thing  or  two.  and  refused  to  hand  over  the 
wherewithal  except  to  the  bridegroom.  Even  he  was  to  get  the 
interest  only,  the  capital  remaining  safe  and  sound  in  the  vaults 
of  a  Mecklenburg  bank.  Prince  Nikita  then  gave  out  that  his 
sun  Danilo  was  ill,  incurably  *<•  in  fact,  and  that  the  proposed 
match  would  be  broken  off.  Every  European  paper  had  this 
news,  except  two.  the  Montenegro  iiosernmenf  Casette  and  the 
New-StreJitz  f >/ m/es  /.tilling.  Prince  Danilo  doc*  not  care 
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much  about  newspapers ;  he  only  glances  at  the  first-named  bi¬ 
weekly.  Princess  Jutta  reads  the  la  min  Zeitung  only,  and 
sonic  ladic*'  journals.  Meanwhile  negotiation*  took  place  lie- 
tween  the  two  princely  houses,  and  as  Prince  Nikita  insisted 
upon  fingering  the  Mecklenburg  shekels,  poor  Princess  Jutta  also 
became  very  delicate,  too  delicate  to  marry  a  lord  whose  home 
is  in  the  stormy  Black  Mountains' 

All  would  have  gone  sm<-othly  if  chance  had  not  interfered. 
It  so  hap]K.-ncd  that  Prince  Danilo.  who  was  delighted  with  the 
prospect  of  his  marriage,  was  preparing  the  little  manor-house  of 
Topolitza  near  Antivari.  the  Montcnegrinian  Nice,  for  his  bride. 
Here,  accidentally,  a  newspaper  with  the  rcjiort  of  the  duchess's 
illness  fell  into  hi*  hands.  He  rushed  to  Ccttingc  to  inform  his 
father  that  Jutta  was  ill.  and  that  he  would  immediately  go  to 
*cc  her.  Here  was  a  pretty  go  ’  Young  Danilo  never  cared  about 
money,  and  it  was  impossible  to  tell  him  that  he.  too,  was  at 
death's  door,  ami  that  financial  questions  caused  both  illnesses. 
But  while  the  Montenegrins  were  still  debating  on  the  matter. 
Danilo  liecame  tired  of  waiting  and  took  the  express  to  Berlin, 
whence  he  proceeded  immediately  to  Strclitz.  The  only  thing 
to  do  now  was  to  telegraph  acceptance  of  the  Mecklenburg  terms, 
for.  in  order  to  make  the  illness  more  probable.  Prince  Danilo 
had  been  made  to  undergo  a  (newspaper!  operation  only  a  few 
days  before.—  Translation  made  for  Tin  1.it*«a«y  Diout. 


THE  TROUBLES  OF  SPAIN. 

SPAIN  is  still  suffering  acutely  from  the  effects  of  the  war 
with  the  United  States.  Villavcrdc.  the  minister  of  finance, 
has  suggested  new  taxes,  such  as  income,  spirit,  mining,  trans- 
portal  ton.  tobacco,  stamp,  death  and  transfer  dues ;  but  the  coun¬ 
try  is  overtaxed  already,  and  altho  it  1*  not  easy  to  sec  how  Spain 
is  to  meet  her  liabilities,  ull  additional  taxation  is  resisted  in 
parliament.  The  Votsitche  Zeittug  correspondent  in  Madrid 
writes 

"Tho  the  Government  has  threatened  rigorous  measures,  the 
congress  of  the  United  Spanish  Trade  Chambers  111  Valladolid 
has  decided  to  advise  refusal  to  pay  taxes  throughout  Spain. 
When  it  1*  remembered  thut  even  the  partial  refusal  to  pay  taxes 
in  Barcelona  made  necessary  an  attitude  I -ordering  on  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  a  reltellion.  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  a  spreading 
•  >f  the  movement  throughout  Spain  must  be  disastrous  Perhaps 
it  is  1»c*t  for  the  Silvcla  cabinet  to  resign,  or  to  sacrifice  at  least 
Villavcrdc.  who*v  project*  meet  with  such  determined  opposi- 
tion  " 

Altogether  an  annual  deficit  of  $Ao.uuo, non  must  lie  met  Of 
this  amount  the  *«ini  of  835.000. <»»»  ha*  Itcclt  obtained  by  the 
conversion  of  the  debt,  and  85. "■>."»  will  probably  In-  saved  by 
reduction  of  expense*  ami  by  cutting  down  pensions.  Tin*  still 
leave*  82o.o»>.nuo.  which  can  not  lie  obtained  without  additional 
taxation.  Unfortunately,  the  agitation  against  further  taxation 
1*  combined  with  *ectiona!i*m.  and  a*  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Spain  encourages  resistance  to  the  central  Govern¬ 
ment.  and  a*  the  church  is  very  influential,  a  revolution  1*  not 
impossible. 

The  Madrid  Tntfmr,  ini  says  : 

"The  situation  i*  hardly  improved  by  the  attitude  of  the  clergy 
in  Catalonia,  who  in  turn  are  encouraged  by  the  Bishop  of  Bar¬ 
celona.  The  bishop  advises  that  prayers  may  be  said  in  the 
Catalan  dialect,  that  religious  instruction  be  given  in  it  and  that 
sermon*  oc  preached  in  it.  In  tin*  way  lie  hopes  to  procure  at 
least  spiritual  indc|«cndcncc  from  the  '  Castilian  yoke. '  No  won¬ 
der  that  pessimist*  already  think  of  the  disintegration  of  Spain 
Senator  Villanueva  sues  a  similarity  between  the  Catalonian 
troubles  and  the  beginning  of  ihe  Cuban  rebellion." 

Tae  A/Sv  a.  however,  thinks  that  tin*  is  rather  far-fetched  It 
argues  in  the  main  as  follows  • 

We  used  to  *j«eak  of  our  West  Indian  possession*  as  integral 
part*  of  Spain.  They  were  called  the  "transoceanic  province." 
which  greatly  added  to  the  illusion  But.  after  all.  they  were 
colonies,  divided  from  us  not  only  by  enormous  distances,  but 
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also  by  different  aims  and  different  problems  of  administration. 
No  such  radical  difference  exists  between  any  of  the  provinces  of 
Spain.  Nor  are  we  us  much  divided  as  Austria.  There  the  em¬ 
pire  is  composed  of  sixty-two  political  sections,  of  which  no  less 
tnan  thirteen  ciaim  sovereign  power.  In  Sj»a:n.  thai.k  God!  we 
have  not  such  racial  divisions.  The  Catalan  dialect  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  different  from  Castilian  to  produce  such  misunderstand¬ 
ings  as  exist  between  the  Czechs  and  the  Germans.  All  that  the 
Catalans  desire  is  a  greater  degree  of  provincial  autonomy,  ami 
as  Sc  dor  Silvcln  has  promised  this  in  his  program,  they  can  n->t 
well  Ik-  blamed  for  their  attitude  toward  him.  Still,  the  pastoral 
letter  issued  by  the  Bishop  of  Barcelona  is  likely  to  produce  a 
bad  impression  abroad,  and  it  would,  perhaps,  be  Iwtter  if  it  had 
remained  unwritten. 

The  Journal  ilts  Ptba/s  (Paris)  fears  that  undue  influence  is 
allowed  the  commercial  anil  industrial  interests  of  the  country 
since  the  war.  "The  Spaniards  make  the  same  mistake  that  the 
French  committed."  says  the  editor.  "They  seek  too  much  to 
copy  their  conqueror*.  We.  knowing  that  the  Prussian  school- 
master  was  largely  responsible  for  the  German  victories,  made 
the  schoolmaster  all-powerful.  The  Spaniards  think  that,  since 
u  commercial  and  industrial  nation  has  conquered  them,  they 
must  needs  become  a  commercial  and  industrial  nation  The 
Post  (Berlin)  points  out  that  much  could  be  saved  if  Sjcun  were 
to  purl  with  the  rest  of  her  colonies ;  but  of  this  the  Spaniards 
will  not  hear—  I  raitslahom  mailt for  Tiir  l.irnuv  Di'-ivi 


THE  SIBERIAN  RAILROAD. 

I  T  is  reported  that  the  Siberian  railroad,  that  is  to  say  the 
*  transhaikul  section  of  it.  has  reached  the  village  of  Stryctcnck 
on  the  Amur's  tributary,  the  Shilku  This  means  that  the  great 
work  of  connecting  St.  Petersburg  with  Vladivostok  over  an 
All-Russian  route  is  completed,  ultho  the  time  will  still  furtlier  be 
shortened  as  the  railroad  advances.  The  Amsterdam  Handt/t* 
Hail  says . 

“When  in  the  spring  the  ice  melts  on  the  Amur  and  Shilka 
two  weeks  will  l>c  enough  time  in  which  to  reach  Irkutsk  from 
Amsterdam.  Three  weeks  more  will  enable  one  to  reach  Chalut- 
rowsk.  whence  the  Ussuri  railroad.  long  since  finished,  takes  the 
traveler  in  one  day  to  Vladivostok.  From  there  one  reaches 
Nagasaki  in  four  days,  Shanghai  in  five,  as  also  Ktao-Chou  or 
Peking,  The  uninterrupted  connection  between  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  by  railroad  and  river  steamer,  is 
now  an  accomplished  fact.  Never  has  a  railroad  of  such  enor¬ 
mous  political  importance  been  built,  as  Or.  Paul  Rohrbach  re¬ 
marks  very  justly  in  the  PreusiiscAt  faArbu.Atr.  On  May  ji. 
1891.  the  present  Czar,  then  the  Czarevitch,  inaugurated  the 
work.  The  plan  was  truly  Russian  in  its  magnitude,  and  many 
doubted  that  it  could  be  carried  out.  A  railroad  of  io.5S>  kilo¬ 
meters  [6.500  miles]  through  desert  and  mountain  wilderness 
through  the  territory  of  fierce  and  warlike  tribes— could  it  Ik- 
accomplished?  Would  it  pay?  Was  it  worth  building ' 

"Soon  the  war  between  China  and  Japan  convinced  doubters 
of  the  importance  of  the  railroad.  It  is  described  nowhere  better 
than  in  General  Krnhma’s  book  *  Russia  in  Asia.’  He  describes 
how  the  Siberian  line  will  be  connected  with  the  Manchurian 
railway.  It  will  branch  off  where  the  transbaikal  line  leaves  the 
Jablonnoi  Mountains,  and  touch  the  Chinese  frontier  at  Staro- 
Zurachaitui.  At  Petuna,  on  the  Sungari  River,  it  will  have  its 
central  station.  For  the  navigation  of  the  Sungari,  already  fif¬ 
teen  steamboats  and  forty  large  barges  have  been  ordered.  These 
arc  for  the  transportation  of  railroad  material  and-  troops.  Form 
Petuna.  the  line  will  advance  to  Kirin,  whence  it  will  branch  off 
to  Vladivostok  and  Port  Arthur.  In  1903.  it  is  expected,  the 
whole  line  will  Ik-  open.  Its  strategical  importance  is  obvious. 
Already  Russia  has  ten  battalions  of  infantry  and  three  batteries 
as  garrisons  in  Manchuria.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  mobile 
army  corps  of  thirty-two  battalions,  nineteen  squadrons  of  cav¬ 
alry.  and  fourteen  batteries.  In  western  SilK-ria  is  a  strong  re¬ 
serve.  and  the  finished  railroad  can  bring  up  reinforcements  as 


soon  as  needed.  If  necessary,  Russia  can  become  mistress  of 
Peking  in  a  very  short  time. 

"Another  interesting  work  on  the  Siberian  railroad  is  Ladis- 
laus  Studnicki’s  'The  Truth  about  Siberia.'  The  author  is  a 
native  of  Silwria.  It  will  be  new  to  most  people  that  rvc  and 
barley  arc  grown  in  districts  like  Yakutsk,  where  the  mean  tem¬ 
perature  is  S  .  where  the  rivers  have  ice  304  days  in  the  year.  ar.J 
where  the  ground  is  always  frozen  one  to  one  and  one-half  f«et 
1k-1«w  the  surface.  Vet  the  grain  ripens  between  May  a:  1 
August.  So  far.  Russia  has  purchased  the  fixid-stulTs  necessary 
for  her  far  Eastern  army  irom  Japan  ami  the  United  States. 
This  will  doubtless  remain  the  cheapest  course  for  a  long  time  to 
come  .  but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so.’ 

It  is  therefore  very  likely  that  Silieria  will  become  the  home  of 
many  millions  of  people  at  no  very  distant  date.  The  inijKirtar.ee 
of  this  fact  to  the  United  States  is  obvious.  The  Russian  it 
more  agricultural  than  industrial,  and  if  the  United  States  can 
conclude  a  reciprocal  treaty  with  Russia,  her  industrial  produce 
must  have  a  marked  advantage  over  the  goods  imported  from 
distant  European  countries.  That  the  Russians  will  emigrate  to 
Silwria  is  hardly  doubted.  The  Knlm  HrraH  says 

“  Without  giving  implicit  faith  to  Russian  official  statistical 
data,  it  may  fairly  l>c  assumed  that,  owing  to  the  particular  care 
the  Government  has  always  taken  as  to  further  colonization,  the 
eminently  agricultural  Russian  w  ill  probably  avail  himself  of  the 
offered  facilities  and  the  population  in  the  hitherto  empty  lamb 
will  considerably  increase  It  may  Ik- objected  that  Russia.  the 
most  thinly  populated  country  in  Euro|>«,  will  hardly  find  a  sur- 

Clus  to  provide  for  the  newly  ojteued  territory,  but  it  must  be 
•me  in  mind  that  the  Russian  jteusant  is  noted  for  his  migra¬ 
tory  propensities  And  beside*,  since  the  emancipation  of  the 
seif*  m  1  soi,  the  agricultural  proletariat  having  steadily  grow:: 
the- annual  amount  is  computed  to  be  800.000  men— It  is  almost 
•  ertain  that  it  w  ill  easily  drift  in  an  eastern  and  southeastern 
direction,  augmenting  thereby  the  total  of  the  insulation,'— 
/’»  ani/a/ims  mailt  /or  Tin  I.iiikauy  Dioem. 


BOER  WOMEN  AND  THE  WAR. 

ACCORDING  to  the  Hocr  journals,  the  British  have  been 
striving  to  create  dissensions  in  the  ranks  of  the  ullied  re¬ 
publics.  Attempts  are  made  to  win  the  Free  State  Boers  away 
from  their  loyalty  to  their  brethren  of  the  Transvaal,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Robert*,  m  a  proclamation,  has  also  offerer  1  financial  induce¬ 
ment*  t«»  the  unpaid  foreign  contingent*  which  light  on  the  sale 
of  the  IfcK-r*  Among  the  offers  made  to  the  Free  State  Boers  for 
abandoning  their  allies  are  cash  for  their  horses  and  continu'd 
I session  of  their  farms.  Just  what  effect  this  jKilicy  bus  hud 
docs  not  vet  appear;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  Free  State  Boers 
are  not.  on  the  whole,  as  hardy  and  resolute  as  the  Transvaalers. 
The  former  have  lived  in  |K-aee  for  a  much  longer  time  than  the 
latter,  ami  arc  loth  to  leave  the  comfortable  and  in  many  case* 
rich  homes  they  have  built.  When  the  commandeering  began, 
many  Free-State  men  were  glad  to  obtain  doctor’s  certificates 
showing  that  they  were  incapable  of  service  in  the  field.  This 
fact  has  called  out  the  following  outburst  from  a  Free-State 
woman,  who  writes  in  the  Bloemfontein  H.\ frets: 

"  Shame  upon  our  men  '  Tho  one  complains  of  adiscascd  liver, 
another  has  a  stiff  arm  or  leg.  a  third  has  heart  disease.  They 
all  run  around  with  certificates  in  their  ]MK-kcts,  to  hide  their 
cowardice.  Vet  others  will  tell  you  that  they  have  wives,  loving, 
gentle  wives,  who  arc  so  fond  of  them  that  they  will  not  allow 
them  to  go  to  war 1  1  do  not  believe  It.  But  were  this  true,  whv, 
sisters.  I  am  ready  to  accompany  niv  husband,  who  is  as  dear  i«> 
me  as  yours  to  you.  I  am  willing  to  die  by  his  side,  and  I  know 
hundreds  of  women  who  are  willing  to  fight  for  independent'. 
Wc  women  thought  better  of  you.  men  of  the  Free  State  ' 

"Come’  Give  up  your  trousers  and  take  our  skirts,  and  we 
will  teach  you  the  duty  of  a  man  and  n  citizen." 

Ajipculs  like  these  are  not  rare  and  they  seldom  fail  to  have 
effect  among  the  men.  In  the  Transvaal,  the  women  no  doubt 
play  an  important  part  when  the  country  is  invaded.  The  fright¬ 
ful  reports  «*f  the  way  in  which  British  soldiers  satisfied  their 
lusts  at  DerdcjKfort.  when  the  B-ier  women  fell  into  their  hands, 
have  intensified  this  feeling  of  animosity.  According  to  tho 
/  -I Astern,  women  may  be  used  in  part  to  guard  the  prisoners; 
but  many  are  already  in  the  field  with  their  husbands,  sharing 

the  hardships  of  the  campaign  and  aiding  the  wounded. _ Tran* 

/ ’at ions  matte for  The  Litf.karv  Dihest. 
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grant  Lock  Company.  Henry  liiuioo  A  N 
Haven  Cluck  Company.  C.  II.  Muitord  C 
Cliff  Paper  Company,  Coocord  Kutiber  C 
and other*  equal!*  well  known. 

The  voggniion  in  the  foregoing  art 
Constantinople  is  no  longer  the  center  foi 
tog  Turkey  has  been  anticipated.  This  < 
tu>n  of  American  manufacturers  includes 


Iff  aai  1  me  age  Hit  er  fro,  4  t/eret 

4 11  erJe  n  ikn2d  be  uni  dirt<  lie  mi 


Consul-General  Dickinson  sends  from  Constan¬ 
tinople,  November  ai.  1S99,  translation  of  an  arti¬ 
cle  which  appeared  in  the  French  .Yjlnwal  Jo  nr  mo! 

0/  Foreign  Commerce  on  the  nth  instant,  desert,  ly  every  instance,  exclude* agent ir*.  not  onK  for 
lung  the  conditions  affecting  the  present  effort  of  Turkey,  but  for  Greece.  Egypt.  the  Balkan  States. 
American  manufacturers  to  secure  u  part  of  the  and  southern  Ku»* and  it  is  intended  toestablish 
business  of  Turkey  and  the  neighboring  coun-  branches  in  all  of  the  leading  cities  .4  this  region 
trica.  The  article  reads .-  ■»  fap.dly  aa  safe  arrangements  con  be  made 

_  Constantinople  Is  still  the  natural  point  of  distri- 

aSKST >-  ■* 

The  Constantinople  correspondent  of  Se/ft  Com*  adjacent  thereto.  Th«  American  end  of  throxn- 
merciJI  Intelligence*  of  London,  writes  that  the  trf nation  wfl|  be  in  the  hands  of  its  agents— W.  •* 
consul-general  of  the  I  nited  Mates,  who  has  al-  ,  ,  ,  ...  .  v  v  rV  .  .  . 

ready  succeeded  in  establishing  a  direct  steamer  b‘K'low  *  Ncw  '°,k  ■*oJ  *,,h  direct 

line  between  America  and  Constantinople,  is  now  steamship  communication  goods  can  be  shipped 
occupied  In  accpmnllshlng  an  enterprise  which  d.reeily  to  the  Constantinople  con.  ernor  to  bran,  h 
:h  followed  with  lively  interest  by  the  commercial  ..  ...  u  . 

......t.t  II.  1..  (A,~.l  .  .X  w.i.  ni.tin.  houses  at  the  Mediterranean  pi’tc  a*«:r.um- 


The  costumes 

and  skirts  which  KTtH 

wc  make  are  ex-  ■* 

elusive  in  style 
and  distinctly  dif  ■  1 

ferent  from  the  Cj  -  *  Y 
ready-made  K*r-  ,4  K 

inents.  When  •  ■  > JfjWk 

wean ng  one  of  Lfjr  1\ 

our  styles  you  do  rvd  \\ 

not  run  the  risk  )WjF 
of  meeting  other  !  #• 
ladies  wearing 
garments  which 

look  exactly  like  ?  ~  *  \  W* 

roars.  There  arc  .  *  *  * 

liundrcdsof  firms 

selling  ready-  — — — 

made  suits,  but  wc  arc  the  only  house  making 
fashionable  goods  toordcr  at  moderate  prices. 

Our  catalogue  illustrates  an  exclusive  line 
of  suits  and  skirts.  We  will  mail  it  FKKK.to- 

Ether  with  a  choice  line  of  samples  to  select 
»ra.  to  the  lady  who  wishes  to  dreas  well  at 
moderate  cost.  Our  Catalogue  illustrates  ; 
N*«  Skirls  la  the  latest  farts  cut.  14  up 
IsUsr-ststfs  Suits,  SS  up  Wssh  Suits.  |4  up 
Wash  Shirts.  IS  up  Nairn  daj  Suits  sa4  Skirts  «sda 
■levels  Softs.  IS  at  dauble-face  Materials 
licycla  Skirts.  II  60 

He  aim*  male  Here  mrw-li  een4  enmi>lee  of  all 

l~l"  *»  l“»  9  eriteeee  rAurtr*  e»'r**fr*  If  s-.m 

«•!<  MlM  SSI  H'tn far  <*4..r  11/  >*“il 


C»m  nino  hie  Tt  mkisii  Market. —"An 
American  buanru  man  in  Constantinople,  in  a 
letter  home,  credit*  the  energetic  Ameruan  con¬ 
sul-general  with  being  instrumental  in  introdu¬ 
cing  American  dour  into  that  market,  the  impor¬ 
tation  last  year  aggregating  about  pwn  hags. 

valued  at  upward  <«•  As . .  Mr  Dick- 

in  son  it  also  credited  with  hating  worked  hard 
for  month*  to  establish  direst  steam  communica¬ 
tion  between  New  York  and  Constantinople,  the 
result  bring  a  direst  line  sailing  about  once  a 
month,  with  the  reduction  of  through  rates  «>n  all 
classes  of  merchandise.  fhe  English  lines  are 
said  not  to  like  it :  but.  in  the  opinion  of  this  cor¬ 
respondent.  it  makes  possible  the  introduction  and 
sale  of  many  line*  of  goals  in  competition  with 
Fnglish  and  German  manufacturer*.  Referring 
more  in  detail  to  the  introduction  of  American 
giMsIs,  the  writer  save: 

"•I  he  last  ship  of  the  "direst"  line  brought 
over  something  like  tweniv-tive  tons  of  wire  nails 
from  America,  and  more  are  coming  by  the  nest 
steamer.  There  serins  to  be  an  excellent  field 
here  In  this  line.  A  great  deal  of  building  Is  going 
<>n,  almost  all  wooden  buddings,  and  these  are  the 


Seeds  by  the  bushel 


have  this  trndn-ntark 
on  a  leaden  seal: 
smaller  quantities  lu 
paper  bags  are  sealed 
wlita  a  green  label 
and  dated,  dd*  You 
run  no  risk  If  you 
plant  three  eroded 
seeds- Hi I-J  am 


BURPEE’S 
Best  that  Grow 


aa  honestly  described,  from  notea 
taken  at  our  famous  FoamtooK 
Farms — tbe  largest  trial  grounds  Id 
America.  Xf  not  already  received, 
you  should  writ#  TO-DAY  for  tbe 
“Leading  American  Heed  Catalogue'’ 
W.  NTIEE  BURPEE  *  CO..  Philadelphia. 


FOREIGN  POSSIBILITIES  OF 
AMERICAN  COMMERCE. 


in. 

The  consul  says 

There  have  been  substantial  addition*  within 
the  Inst  thirty  day*  to  the  number  of  American 
exporters  under  whose  auspices  un  exposition  has 
been  opened  In  this  city. 

The  combination  now  Include*  i<*  manufacturers 
and  exporters  and  negotiations  with  other*  are  in 
progress.  Among  those  who  have  joined  the  en¬ 
terprise  are  the  Hccker  •  Jones  -  Jewell  Milling 
Company,  North  fucking  and  Provision  Company, 
Swift  A  Co.,  of  Chicago;  Van  Camp’s  Packing 
Company,  Cleveland  Store  Fixture  Company. 
Mosler-llowcn  Safe  Company,  New  Home  Sewing 
Machine  Com  puny,  Gould*  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Payne  Engine  Company.  Buffalo  Forge 
Company,  United  States  til«*»  Company,  Stand¬ 
ard  Healing  Company,  American  Cutlery  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Fairbanks  Scale  Company,  Ely  Hoe  and 
Fork  Company,  Wright  Shovel  Company.  Sir. 
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OVER  16  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE- 

PATENTS 

TRADE  MARKS  -  DESI6NS  -  COPYRIGHTS 

Oomeihc  and  Foreign.  Prscursd  at  Modersto  Hal*» 

■"•saw 

WILL  BE  FULLY  ILLUSTRATED— FREE 


Gluten 


The  nutritive  value  of  cereal  foods 
lies  in  the  amount  of  glutenous 
matter  they  contain.  It  is  this  ele¬ 
ment  which  places  them  in  the  flesh- 
forming  groupof  foods.  Wheat  con¬ 
tains  the  most  and  rice  the  least  of 
this  constituent,  and  the  wheat  grown 
in  the  northwest  contains  the  most  of 
any. 


In  U.c  IkIW>»  m*  TRADE  JOCKS  At* 

gUHrtHtw  "it  11}  Amrvran  Silk 

thm~r*rwi*krr.  4  him*.  t.ln~  am<t  iWrrf  H*rU*m  MmSt 

If  1W  W.  w  t  Wr  larffc*  rirewlatloa  *•»«»*  'W»l 
<HILt.».4»«tfr**t«rer».  ltafirtM*»rl>  •|luatrwlr«1  or 

*  mU!m  Md.  riht^JV  "r* ***+?■"' 
Mr  H*1k  IndurfrW.  HoiMrCurnM.I w*  and  *»■ 

,r"  *  add""* 


CREAM  or 

WHEAT 


r»  Intel  a  • 


■aw  Vark 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C 


Is  thislgrain  freed  from  surplus  starch 
and  from  the  indigestible  outer  husk, 
making  the  best  of  foods  for  the 
muscle  or  brain  worker. 

Cream  of  Wheat  Co..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Moller’s  Oil 
is  different 

from  other  cod  liver  oils,  as  it  is  never  sold 
In  hulk.  It  ia  bottled  when  manufacture-1, 
thus  panning  direct  to  the  consumer  without 
the  poaalhilityof  adulteration.  Each  bottle  of 


Park*,  which  ia.  ri»« 
•bout  |ii^u>,  bnKir*  on 
vearlv  a*  lantal  of  h.»  e* 


hah  he  draw 


make  the  •el«non  o(  a  HATH  CABIN ET 

QUESTION  OF  CONVENIENCE 
AND  M0NE5T  VALUE, 


th«  most  unique*  convict  in  Ihc  Hr  wi* 

the  former  at««»rnev. general  of  Oreic«*i,  and  U 
one  of  the  *>e%t  kn-wn  authorities  on  criminal  liw 
Id  the  Lulled  Sluter  The  featofi  for  1tu«  i%  that 


Peter  floller’s 
Cod  Liver  Oil 


you  can  decide  only  on 


court,  and  pronou 
aoeaa  to  the  »tnle 
p«ae  of  studying 
and  allricwl  cruelt 


When  he  entered  tin 
n*  identity  twin*  kn« 
•  were  purp^ly  ke|i 
ami  he  wa%compe 


bears  on  the  label,  in  perforated  letters,  the 
•  Lite  of  manufacture,  so  that  the  ourchaaer 
may  always  insist  on  having  oil  of  the  latest 
vasnn's  production,  and  know  that  he  U 
getting  it. 

Mollcr'a  C®d  Elver  Oil  l«  l-it  up  only  ia  Sat. 


« v'.ivr  Hi.  .Hid  invite  ■  „ 

T..lii;«ti4iii  a-iil  ^ 

'V,  ihlU  ill.  »»■.(  K--1-4 

.  i. it i| it r I •  In  i-  in  Mir  •<  l'i|  1  -  ?j  f 

. . .  s,.„,»t  ■  1 

pm  r.  uli.rr  «r  liavr  no 
j**m  Ak‘"I- -anlot  <M« 

...Id  one  th.m.and  In  lour 
monitM.  1^^ 

IRWIN  Mro.  CO..  113  Cbamkors  St 


Schleffelln  &  Co.,  New  York. 


LIGHT 


ploreal  JwH  wtar*  J« 
«kiiI  toewi .  wui  n* 
pill,  tall  iim y  Isr  m-4ai»l 

twirt*  r*.  nMlIf  Mloe 
;,r  taken  Ji 
foe  tadiiimr  w«*4f  in 
-  .  .  Ilf  it  mfl  *•  I 
pair.  ir*  Cdfilfutf 
o<* 

■oty/flM,  /'p#. 


tendance.  when  a 


Mo  Presents!  Ho  Premiums !  Mo  Dlscour 

Our  Oulr  IndiicrniruU  are  the  Beat  Imported 


irr  If  tou  tufTerfrom  an  j  form  o 
;  EE.  A*1!  roa  wo  want  to  Mod  jrou  fr* 
mil.  prepaid.  m  Bottlo  of  the  famous  Koli 
it  fomiHMiml.  It  U  Nature**  Burr* 
i  Cure  for  tho  dianaae.  and  w*'  KUnrmnU***  tha 
:i  lorvTtr  Hop  nil  your  auflrrlng.  We  or 
•  ui*  c»ut TfO  (D)  ftottUifreoby  mall  toFufli'rvt* 
«.ve  the  wonderful  power  of  this  Hew  Dl- 
ry.  and  wr  will  be  plena*!  M  send  OH*  to  yea 
■  your  name  and  addrraa  on  [ratal  can! 

»  Thr  KOI. 4  Ptl'OllTlviJ 
list  uroadway.  Blew  York 


AND 


AT  ALMOST  ONE-HALF  PRICE. 

Bpeclal  trrui*  to  tiiotltnthm*.  tlenrytueti.  Fanner*  no 
law  consumer*.  For  full  i  »rtL  uIam  oddr*  •- 

CONSUMERS'  IMPORTING  TEA  CO 

ill  Usin  afreet.  tm  %  »rk.  *.f. 


P.LEARING  SALE 

I  6000£sfl££  •.  *n.zs 


Improved  Bresthisc  Tube 

ru  equalled  for  prevention  and  euro  of  throat  and  !ot« 
dlsdiM*.  alio  for  ntrencti 

Itald  IncludtM 

t1i«*lsv«it  work  ^  ever  par 

ti*bM  on  the  icreat  ealna  of  lun*  «jnmantlm.  b y  Vr 
Patrh^e.  S^nd  *-eetit  vtamp  for  tenUnionlnln  to 
©.  HYOIEM©  HDPPLT  CO..  HOHTON.  MAw 


TO  Cl’KK  A  COLD  IX  OXK  DAT 

Utttlrr  Brc«rs  Quinm*  TaWeu  AH  druf^ti 
the  moocr  if  It  lnh  to  cur*  E  W.  Ofott**  U|B1- 


MIP  TO  A] 

it.  4>p  tin ii.  n 
ACCNT 

U»  k  I  >t  9%n 


The  Leonard  Sofa  tied 


And  sarrr. 
Print  y*xjr  own 


A  lurorteus  Sofa,  couch  leogUt.  Initantly  convertible  Into 
I-inre.  soft  hair-mat tre*«  b«l.  with  rtH^Ptack*  fur  bt'ddln*  o 
tlrr^^.  SO styUs.  *#.IU  to  ?:5.00-^quallj  luxurious  and  **er 
%  Iceahle  Krriirhl  prepaid,  ratalopuea  f re«-  RrtuniabU*  IN.  ■ 
entlrelv  aati«fi%i-tor\*.  Ttkere  ia  but  One  I^oonnl  Sofn  Pe! 
Patented,  manufactured  and  *old  only  by 

The  Leonard  Sofa  Bed  Co.,  496  frie  St..  Cleveland.  0 


Maker^SS  1 

SS  or  SlH  print  ini;  pres*  Type  art-  t  --  , 

ting  easy,  printed  rulea  **-nt.  F.*r  |a  V"  ia.  -- 

man  or  hoy.  S**n«l  for  oitalogur.  i 
prr«M-«.  type.  |>aper.  to  fac'ory.  't*  — 

THE  PRESS  CO  .  Meriden.  Cona.  I 

Readers  of  Tn*  UnuiT  Diubt  are  aaked  to 
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*v<“  already  been  introduced  to 
°Wev»r,  allow  me  to  rrr.ew  the 
he  Prince  of  Wale*/' 

> tiled  into  the  armi  ol  her  foot- 


[,  m«'nncholy  nei|ael  to  th:»  a""i.me 
Vhc  Co»nie«  died  in  her  home  about 
h'l-r,  mid,  in  the  opinion  ol  nunv  ni  her 
'  "Pr  death  Wu*  "super induced  by  sh.ick  " 
,v*r  Covered  lr<.m  the  blow  ol  having.  un- 
'OQally,  cut  the  Prince  of  Wale*. 


TO  HAVE  AND  TO  HOLD 


BY  MARY  JOHNSTON 


•'"Wlllsms  en;»y«  the  unique 
of  having  elected  at  Haverhill  and  Hrncktofi  two 
Social  ini  mayor*.  They  are  the  only  avowed  >«- 
cialistk  who  ever  occupied  Muh  a  puaition  in  thn» 
country,  with  the  exception  of  "Golden  Rule" 
/■•nek,  the  non- pint  linn  mayor  of  Toledo.  Iloth  of 
*  fit*  Mussuthuwlt*  mayor*  were  elected  by  the 
\vi > r killit'ClUHk  vote. and  they  are  them  selves  work- 
fntfmvn.  They  arc  of  the  wmr  twenty-nine 

youra  old-and  were  both  i-<rn  in  New  Kn<ian-l 
Mnyor  John  i\  C hi» >e,  of  llaverf.  1.  worked  in  the 
rctloe  (intone-,  from  earliest  lioy!y~«l.  and  »o 
I >  resident  of  the  Haverhill  Cooperative  Store 
when  Aral  elected  mayor  in  >•■»*  Mayor  Churle* 
II.  Coulter,  ol  Brockton.  was  a  Journeyman 
pi  it  m tier,  and  president  of  the  t  rntral  latbor 
Union  in  that  city. 


Aulhor  of  "  Prisoners  of  Hope.” 

WITH  K  I  LLl'sT  RATION'S  BY  HOWARD  PTX.K  AND  OTHKRH 


"Kt\»  ^otV  ‘^TWmxve-. 

MOnr  t>(  like  l'c*l  hisfoiic.il  tomance*  we 
have  l»Jil  ftom  any  coi>lcni|*orary  writer  of 
fiction  nn  either  side  ol  flic  Atlantic.  .  .  . 
The  action  is  alwa>s  interesting,  and  come- 
limes  il  is  thrilling.  ...  It  is  all  good 
Imtory  and  goutl  romance,  Hended  w  ith  jit 
and  annnatrd  by  that  spontaneous  inspira- 
tM*n  without  which  ait  is  useless.** 


...  It  can  tv  safety  %*ihl  trial  none  of 
the  fiction  which  has  sold  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  in  tike  past  two  or  three  yearx 
eqiuK  in  literary  me: it,  in  ffrdtness  of  plot, 
in  tlte  delineation  o!  character,  in  fertility  ol 
invent**!,  and  in  all  tire  cjualitie*  that  en¬ 
gage  and  holj  the  attcnt**i.  tins  HUM 
^easing  arul  satislactory  of  cuMcmpofjry 
romances.'* 

*5kt  kWflVl^R  Lc^Ve.  speaking  of  Mi»» 
Johnston's  two  novel*,  pronoun. e*  tliem: 

"  Tale*  tlut  arc  wonderful  for  their  sus¬ 
tained  strength,  wealth  of  color,  beauty  ol 
>t)lr,  originality  of  ciHk'rj'lwn  and  poetic 
atmosphere,"  and  asks,  '*  At  what  fountain 
o(  insolation  has  she  diunk  so  deeply  that 
her  spirit  llies  so  high  and  so  strong  r  '* 


l^OkVOTV  \Cttc\d  *. 

"  Its  most  altiaclive  feature  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader  will  l*e  its  thrilling  interest  ol 
narrative,  in  till'  respect  il  surpasses  all 
the  novels  Hut  have  pir.edcd  n  in  acquir¬ 
ing  popularity.  Ils  iiirnls,  in  a  more 
stn.tly  lileiary  point  of  view,  aie  in  ils  ad¬ 
mirable  realization  of  the  lilc  ol  the  tune  in 
which  ils  scene  is  laid— tlut  of  the  early 
settlement  of  Virginia. " 


SVIiNI  V  OllVIKM.  who  lias  l«n  appointed  by 
J  onepli  Cb.nnltri lain  n>  •ps'cial  commissioner  to 
Ji«inul..t  in  connection  with  the  recommendations 
urUlnic  out  of  sir  T.  Harbour’*  rejn.rt  on  the  (loan- 
*■«•»  of  the  colony,  was  one  of  the  prue  men  of  hi* 
via**  in  hi*  universitv  dava  at  Oiford.  lie  has 
islao  been  for  many  year*  an  active  Socialist  lie 
wu*  one  of  the  famous  ••  Fabian  K**u>  1st*.”  and  a 
l>romiueut  member  of  the  London  Fabian  hoc  tel  y. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS.  SENT.  POSTPAID.  BY 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  -  -  BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 


Tit*  explanation.— "  Mat  m,  Maria,  whv  ipulT. 
puff)  can't  you  rfn»gh?i  let  me  buy  my  own 
Chrislmu*  cigar*  F*  "I  didn't  buy  any  Christmas 
citcar*  for  you  tins  time.  John.  Those  are  some  of 
the  cigar*  you  bought  to  give  to  your  friends  last 
full  when  you  thought  you  were  a  candidate  (<>r 
•  •III  c  e.“ — ( 'A/llfgV  TrituHr. 


Play  Whist? 


Tkc.  You  Will  Be  ImcreMed  In  Till*  Table 

r*  It  in»«t*«t  f •*#  DhplKHf  WI.UI,  In  ilvr  HKiiiti 
»|.H.  Ikfcrcui  «•  the  table  U|t  lor  \i»r  Hu 
•mhii  .1  *k  •  »hr  p*««kfi  fat  holding  the  cards  It  li 
I A»i«ne«  n»  Nmi<«h  the  uM«  and  revolve*  1 1* 

dot  »Hi  t*»r  fYMicm  U»«m.  ll*  «i*mi  *hidl  Cuftllffl*  •• 

At  th*  •  <lf  «  ihf  table  folded  The  |«nkei  fo  Ul« 
liitrtfl  dull  <»t  urd»  'I  litre  a  ft  dltrvn  hand*  nnd 
each  |*Uvrr  ha*  l«»uf  lead*  Alter  playing  *  ltalid.<4fdi 
aferep.Aird  hi  ihr  |«ickrii,IMl  bv  touching  l he  .prtng 
a  nt*  l-4f»d  hr  free  *«ilt  ,  later.  ‘I  he  *ul*avit«i:< « 


Tin*  Ad%  iintAgn  i»f  I’rtl  Y  k  *»h> 

t  he  old  *lutPMiiun  to  Anion  ‘mmn 
lire.*  having  .1  fine*  time  ••\rr  llriichai 
l  *  toll.  It  I  e* i vi mi 1 1 h  nit  <if  Nvhut  haift 


INaeol  .*.1.  f  ....  t 

(JE0.  M.  RICE 


READY  REFERENCE  SCRAP  BOOK 


CAPACITY  35,000  AC  ATE  LINES 

Site  ol  Book.  4  l-J  i  ro  i-a  Inches 

A  PERFECT  INDEX  PLAN. 

A  SCRAP  15  FILED  F>  t  •pentttaieina  thrnntia 


Sueci  ssfol  Fruit  (droning. 

The  Superinlendent  of  the  l.enox  Sprayer 
1  'ompany  of  I’ittsficid,  Massachusetts,  has  de¬ 
li  vcretl  an  address  before  the  Lotus  Ilorticul 
ttiral  Society  at  I.cnos,  Nias*.  I  he  address  is 
;tl  most  a  college  education  to  fruit  growers,  fruit 
dealers,  and  in  fact  to  anybody  eating  fruit  or 
even  having  but  few  fruit  trers.  or  in  any  way 
concerned.  Had  this  address  lieen  placed  on 
the  market  in  book  form  it  would  no  doubt  hare 
sold  at  a  good  price.  The  full  address,  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated.  in  pamphlet  form,  will  be  sent 
complimentary  to  any  one  enclosing  ten  cent*, 
for  postage,  to  the  l.enox  Sprayer  Company.  30 
West  St.,  Pittsfield.  Mass. 


THIS  SMALL  BOOK  mill  fir  •*  fl*i  pinrs  4from  one  Inch  !«> 
o®^  cJiiRB  in  length >  to  the  |*ajc<  and  take*  the  |*Ue*  ol  the  utual 
Iaf£ e  totamc.  One  u4  the  lc*  iiutrltxi  w^rth  iDmti|itir(. 

At  atnllooera  or  by  mall,  Si.oo 

Frit  age  gtamft  re.rrr  id 

CHARLES  ELY.  -  56  Warren  Street.  Sew  York 


e  whUt) 
(tell. 


a.  G*hln*.  »tf  lorlne  and  •mllr 
•rtnp.  Sehnatkaaiflor^l 

at  World*.  Fair.  Hond  •  c.  f<yf  eat- 
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qnlrrd  on  returning  from  a  visit  one  afternoon 
•Did  the  pottmin  leave  any  letter*.  Mary.' 
“Nothing  hat  a  postcard.  ma'am.'  Who  :*  It  frore 
Mary  *"  "And  do  you  think  I'd  read  it.  ma'am  * 
said  the  girl,  with  an  injured  air.  “Perhaps  not 
bat  any  one  who  lend*  me  message*  on  postcard 
is  stupid  or  impertinent  ”  “You’ll  cscnse  mi 
ma'am.*  returned  the  girl  loftily,  “but  I  most  *a 
that'*  a  nice  way  to  be  talking  about  your  ow 
mother  “— .NWaev  Ttttm  jmJ  t h'Mrnjl. 


Fried  Onions 


Indirectly  Gamed  the  Dealh  of  the  World's 
Greatest  General. 


It  b  a  matter  of  history  that  Napoleon  «a*  a  gour¬ 
mand.  an  Inordinate  loerr  of  the  thing*  of  the 
table,  and  history  further  record,  that  hta  favorite 
dlah  waa  fried  onion.  ;  hi.  death  from  cancer  of  stom¬ 
ach  It  U  claimed  alao  waa  probably  .auaed  from  hi* 
exenmlve  Indulgence  of  thi.  foodnea*  for  the  odocou. 
vegetable. 

The  onion  U  undoubtedly  a  whalmoma  article  .>f 
food,  in  fact  Ivaa  many  medlelnal  qualities  of  value, 
but  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  m..r»  indigestible 
article  than  fried  onion*,  and  to  many  people  they  aro 
.Imply  poison,  but  Ihe  onion  doea  not  stand  alooe  in 
thla  respect.  Any  article  of  f<*id  that  la  not  thor¬ 
oughly  digested  bacomaa  a  aourco  of  <ll**-a*e  and  d» 
cumfort.  whether  It  be  fried  onion,  or  beef  .teak. 

The  reason  «  hy  any  wh«dr*ome  food  la  no!  promptly 
dlgeated  la  because  the  atomach  lark*  some  Import¬ 
ant  element  of  dlgratlnn.  .ime.comach.Uck  peptone, 
ot  hens  are  deficient  In  gastric  Juice.  .lUI  others  lack 
Hydrochloric  acid. 

The  one  thing  necessary  to  do  In  any  case  of  poor 
digestion  I*  lo  supply  those  elrmeola  of  dlge*tioo 
-liicli  the  atomach  lacks,  an. I  nothUg  doea  this  so 
thoroughly  and  safely  ae Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets. 

Dr.  Richard  son  In  writing  a  thesis  oa  treatment  of 
dy.pep.ta  and  Indlgratlnn.  doaea  hU  remark,  by  say¬ 
ing.  "  for  those  suffering  from  add  dj  spepaU.  showa 
by  sour,  watery  risings,  or  for  flatulent  dyspepsia, 
shown  by  gason  atomach.  causing  heart  trouble  and 
difficult  breathing,  a.  well  as  for  all  other  forms  of 
stomach  trouble,  the  safest  treatment  I.  to  take  ooe 
or  two  of  rttuurt'*  |»y*pe|wla  Tablet*  after  each  me.l 
I  advise  them  because  they  cMMaln  no  harmful  drugs. 
Imt  are  compos'd  <>f  valuable  dlgeallvea.  whldi  ad 
promptly  upon  Ihe  food  eateo.  I  new  knew  a  ra*e 
of  ludlge*tU>n  or  even  chronic  d)*|*>|«U  which 
Hlnart’sTableta  would  nof  reach  " 

Cheap  cathartic  medicines  claiming  to  curedys|-.f» 
si  a  and  Imllgeatlon  can  have  no  rffe.-t  whatever  in 
actively  digesting  the  food.  ami  to  call  any  cathartic 
uiiHlIcIne  a  cure  for  Indigestion  I*  a  mbnomer. 

Kvery  druggist  In  the  United  Mute*  and  Caaada 
sell.  Stuart's  Dy.pep.la  Tal>|et«.  and  they  are  not  only 
the  safest  and  moat  successful  but  the  newt  sr 1  eat  Ifl. 
of  any  troatment  for  ImtlgmCloa  amt  stomach 
troubles. 


WHEN  SHILOH  CAME. 

Itmo,  W  Pages  Cloth.  |t  IS. 

The  J.  8  Ogllvle  Publishing  Company  have  Juw 
i anted  a  new  religious  novel  of  rare  power  and  Inter 
e»t.  entitled  ••  When  Rhlloli  Came."  by  Auibnw 
lister  Jackson,  a  new  but  noaerful  and  Intereatinr 
writer.  Not  only  la  lie  a  gift-d  author,  but  lie  is  also 
an  artist  of  extraordinary  merit.  Seven  ftill-|>*.-' 
dlu«t rations  from  hi.  original  designs  appear  In  the 
hook,  which  Is  bound  In  the  highest  style  of  cloth 
binding. 

IN  HIS  STEPS 

Hy  Charles  M.  Sheldon. 

We  a  III  send  thl.  wonderful  book,  bound  In  p  per 
cover,  for  IS  cents  each,  or  bound  In  cloth.  US  .«it» 
percopy.  Aga nta  wasted. 


Oom  Paul  and  the  Jews.-lt  is  related  of 
President  Kruger  that  when  Jew.  first  began  to 
flock  to  Pretoria  he  was  unfavorably  disposed  to¬ 
ward  them  and  used  them  severely,  but  after  a 
time  relented  somewhat,  and  finally  gave  them 
leave  to  build  a  synagog.  They  were  grateful, 
ami  when  the  synagog  was  built  they  asked  him 
to  come  and  open  it.  The  story  Is— and  it  assumes 
to  be  a  true  story— that  the  old  man  accepted  the 
invitation,  and.  standing  on  the  platform,  duly 
said  :  *  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son. 
ami  of  the  lloly  t;ho*t.  I  declare  this  synagog 
opened.  Now.  my  friend*.  I  hope  you  will  lose  no 
time  in  becoming  converted  Ijft . 


MRS.  MARY  J.  HOLMES 


HI.  Preference  —Frau  llingsterraeier.  the  wife 
of  Herr  Hlngslermeier.  the  lion  tamer,  was  what 
may  be  termed— to  put  it  mildly— a  virago,  and 
held  Hingstvrmeir  in  absolute  subjection.  The 
li»n  tamer  returned  to  Ihe  family  caravan  one 
ev  ening  in  a  stale  o|  hilarity,  which  made  him  feel 
that  he  would  better  postpone  an  interview  with 
bi*i>etter  half  untdhis.onditionhad  worn  oil  He 
therefore  concluded  not  to  sleep  in  the  family 
quarters  The  nr»t  morning  his  wife  calk'd  him 
!•>  a. count,  and  he  captained  that  he  had  been 


flee  best  books  are  Inn  Rivers,  Tom  I  leal  ao<l 
Sunshine.  Meadow  Brook,  Homestead  on  the  II lllaole 
and  The  F.ngltsh  Orphan.  We  will  neod  thewe  ftw 
India  be  mall,  postpaid,  for  *  caul*.  or  15  oenu  f-w 
either  of  them.  Biainpa  taken. 


400  RECITATIONS  AND  READINGS 


Wp  will  •rnd  to  any  addrroft.  on  rwlfrt  of  » 
a  hATKlMiir  bor>k*bouD<1  lit  pap*r co?«*r.  aod  contain 
Id  g  4*0  of  thr  InwI  mlt«  t  Mia  0W  laMlixl. 


Life  and  Sermons  of  D.  L.  Moody 

Ju-t  Issued.  400pp.  Hound  In  cloth,  price  9 100.  iw 
■er  cent,  onmmtaMOn  to  agents  Heod  iHV  rents  for 
l->.  —.  —  -I  lie  Honk  ami  go  to  work.  You  oau  aril  UK 


sleep*”  she  demanded. 
lh*n».”  he  rejdlcd  meekly 
lllngstcrmeier.  with  a  1 


I.  S.  Onllvkf  Publishing  Company 

mi  Hose  HI  reel.  New  York. 


captain  in  one  of  the  Irish  militia  battalion*.  II* 
waa  warned  that  I  he  plausible  old  soldier*  of  tht> 
new  company  would  get  the  better  of  him.  lie 
only  smiled  at  the  idea.  Sean  after  the  regiment 
was  embodied,  the  color  .sergeant  came  to  hi*  cap¬ 
tain's  raom  wllh  an  old  soldier,  who  wished  lo 
■peak  lo  the  officer.  The  man  was  admitted,  and 
•■plained  that  he  had  heard  from  hi*  wife,  who  wa- 
III  and— *  If  you  plare.  unr.  can  lihave  f  oft  y-ei  gilt 
hours'  lave/*  “You  say  you  have  heard  from 
yoar  wife."  Mid  Ihe  captain,  smelling  a  rat.  and 
beginning  t<«  torn  up  same  imaginary  correapon- 
dence  «n  hi.  tahle.  "  I  have,  ear*  “Ah  ”  replied 
Ihe  officer.  “I  have  heard  from  her  t«»*.  and  sh< 
ask.  me  not  to  give  you  leave,  for  you  only  g" 
home  lo  get  drunk  and  break  the  furniture." 
•She  wrote  that.  serf"  “Yea"  “And  doea  that 
mean.  *or.  that  I  can’t  have  my  lave  »“  “It  doea 
The  man  saluted  and  went  to  the  door,  then  turn 
ing  suddenly  round  he  said.  “If  you  plate.  sol . 
may  I  say  something  confidential  between  man 
and  man»“  •Well,  what  i*  it  .*“  answered  th« 
captain.  “Why.  cor.  under  ihi*  roof  are  I  wo  of 
Ihe  most  eeliganl  liar*  that  the  l-*>rd  ever  made — 
I’m  not  a  married  man." 


GOUT  AND 
RHEUMATISM. 


A  prominent  physician  writes. 

Daae  Sim:  -  Replying  to  your*  on  the  use  Cf 
Taetahlithihe  as  *  remely  In  thu  treatment  of 
(out.  I  wl’l  tty  that  I  have  used  It  In  the  treatment 
o /  about  ■  dwen  cases  with  results  that  are  a  little 
less  than  wonderful.  The  characteristic  feature 
of  Its  action  Is  the  rapidity  with  which  patients 
Improve  under  It*  use.  An  Improvement  is  nc* ice- 
able  within  24  hears.  One  cf  Ihe  mo*t  Staking 
cases  was  that  of  a  physician  suffering  from  gcut. 
muscular  rheumatism  and  frequent  bilious  head¬ 
aches.  I  prescribed  Tartarlithlne.  and  in  one  week 
there  vu  absolute  disappearance  of  all  of  the  uric 
acid  manifestations.  The  nervous  Irritability  dis¬ 
appeared.  and  he  stated  that  he  had  done  the  best 
week's  work  which  he  had  accomplished  In  years. 


Well,  I  am  Delighted! 


writrf 

flh  i  rr 


H'hMilfel  tiUUMa  I  II  *  Itfrr  Ji'lleffi  »  III  tloasMIbd*  imMffr*  Qfffi 

The  American  810  Typewriter 

la  a*  sell  made  a*  tliv  hlgtxs*  prlrad  nwtnri"  but  morr 
•  imple  for  men  vears  It  Iso  held  thM  Belli  without  s  evsn 
1-4  Nor.  i  wiakeniM  and  aamiM*  i>T  work  five  If  jistaddrr- 

AMERICAN  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

nsekstt  Building,  bet  Wtrrsn  and  Chambers  Sts.,  N.  T 


Regular  package  $1.00. 

Of  all  druggists  or  post-free  by  m 
Pamphlets  with  Testimonial*  FREE 


Current  Events 


ONE  HUNDRED 


MvnJjy.  Ftbrm*rj  x>- 

— I-ord  Roberta  presses  bard  the  Boer  force  un¬ 
der  f ieneral  Cronje.  which  is  intrenched  on  the 
banks  of  the  Modder  River  near  Paardeberg. 

—The  Itrltlah  naval  estimates  are  introduced 
bv  Mr.  Oouchen  in  the  Hour  of  Commons 


McKesson  a  robbins. 

95  Fulton  Street.  .  .  New  Yc 

Sole  Agent*  ro» 

THE  TARTARLITHINE  CO 


LAWTON  &  CO 


I  0  I  To  c !<w  *>tjt  nor  Mock  of  Mnflf.  we  will 
lg)|l|  Wfd  by  null  !•  I'Hym  full  •  b*«'t'tnu«lc 
Uwlixlins  «*.ti**.  march**,  waltz**, 
i  I  C  qiudn-lr*  <w;th  call-i  l»y  M*  n»lrl— *«bu. 
i  ■  Q  iW^lborm.  Mozart.  #tr..  for  'iOc..  or  4 
Inf*  Wr.  M  n**y  I  sack  If  not 
Tim*  l.tb^oid  T»»aan<l  loos-my* with  Mu-ic 
L.  Dm  Wo#*  a^T  . 


Pick  on  Memory 
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fng  of  Mr.  Quay:  there  sre  also  debate*  on  the 
Hawaiian  bill  and  the  race  question  In  the  South. 

—  Mareua  Daly  tost  I  lira  befnra  the  committee 
of  investigation  regarding  Senator  Clark  of  Mon- 

(ana. 

—The  lawsuit  of  the  H.  C.  Prick  Coke  Company 

against  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  i*  begun  at 
Pitta  burg. 

7’wirfdv,  I'fbr nary  tj. 

— General  Cronje.  with  his  army  of  about  i.w 
men  and  several  guns,  surrender*  uncondition¬ 
ally  to  Cord  Roberts 

—Mi.  Depew  speaks  In  the  Senate  in  defense  of 
the  Administration's  Philippine  policy;  the 
Puerto  Rican  dehate  continues  in  the  House. 

—Secretary  Root  appear*  before  the  House 
committee  on  Military  Affair*  ami  makrs  an  argu¬ 
ment  for  hi*  Army  Reorganisation  bill. 

—The  South  Carolina  legislature  make,  an  np. 
propriutmn  ol  $10,000  for  the  erection  of  a  mi  oa- 
meut  at  Chlekaiuauga. 

H’rdHttJjy.  February  tS. 

— fieneral  Hullor  rapture*  Plater*.  Hill,  near 
the  I  ugela  :  General  Cronje  i*  sent  to  Cape  Town  , 
great  rejoicing  prevail*  in  England. 

— Natlonall.l,  I*  elected  to 
aurreed  Michael  Davit!  as  a  member  of  Parlla. 
ment  for  South  Mayo,  Ireland,  receiving  ..,10 
vote,  to  «>7  cast  for  John  McBride,  leader  of  the 
Irish  brigade  in  the  Hocr  array. 

—In  the  He n ate,  Mr.  McLanrln  (Dem.)  make, 
an  argument  for  the  policy  of  expansion. 

—  In  the  House,  the  Puerto  Klran  Tariff  bill 
f.  pusaed  by  a  vote  of  171  to  ifti. 

-The  Third  Avenue  Kallro.d  Company,  of 

Now  » one,  goes  Into  the  hand,  of  a  receiver. 
Hugh  J.  (Irani. 

TAur 1,/jv,  Viiril  /. 

—GonorA]  RiilUr'a  cuvulrv,  unO«r  Lor*!  Hun- 
doifeld.  *Qt»r»  LaclyiMtiith  ;  Inter  the  Hocr  arrm 
withdraw*,  and  Genera)  Mutter  relieve*  the  I** 

«i«jC*d  rlly, 

—  In  the  Senate,  the  blit 
form  of  governuietit  for 


mt  o  inc  uirrcncnuc  and  ottirr  iuak«*  I  ThtMculi 

0P**k  ^lAiOfr  tlliD  WOfdi. 

ZZ  Square  Quaker  foMIno  Turkish  Bath  Cabinet 

>•  not  a  cheap.  (baddy,  flimsy  sflalr,  bat  I* 

j*Ajrrr.r.D  to  hr  the  iemt  op  all  cabinrtb  at  ant 

pbm  k.  OB  tol  a  Man  nuunut  aminniA 

MM  h  has  a  Real  DoorBTiS^'SA'ifWSS 

l  (  -  V.  t  raw!  1h.r,...,r.  I.  I...  a  rl.ld  a-*'- 

.->►1-  •o*l  rrsme.  '  «•'■•. 'l-.i  nn  !■•■  j  1 ..  .  f.i  . . .  ,..o- 

■■W  **?.  "»»■•••  "or  •'*]  l  —  «•••«  r-l  or.  tl.>  il.iulil.i.  o»r 
■ofdn  M*s  "W  InA  Ho  M  rat  warp  era.  a  or 

BBfTTMJ  pull. part.  A  wood  an  Cam.  ror  a  Cabin. I  would  b.  ar«.„l 
a.  T.1U.M.  ..  .  woodan  eu>*.  Oar  t  .klnrl  la  ferae 

karae  *»m*  sod  lags  do  out  U-oih  Ibr 
Plrntr  <*f  '.-.«n  «<  •  hot  foot  bath  and  to  ryot!**.  to-. I  and 

■r^Sfl  r.°^  thr  t '“Lr ,Da>d*  «*•  >”•>  fanai*.  to ....  n 

Kagn  I.  ...  I...C  .It.  In  r.ei.  .11  .hr  l.irat  1-mm.r.ic 

,  .,7.°  °r»“AT,:  -pro  door,  .try  In.  .It  -to.a 

WFFz  dr**  *■  OD*  ““>•*'<-  BetLr.  oprn  icy  rmulM.  owl  off 

.It ewe  evilly.  st'P  Only  i-rfm  C.bkert  mad*,  golds  flat 
e^Sra  la  I  laeb  spare.  » 'Igha  W«t  to  lbs.  Kaelly  rsrrlsd. 

BM«HHC!tn»n  bv  ovy.a  l  oeo  aoo  n.m  .  ,rM  . 
M®  ’•  chlcaao.  Editor  of  *•  Y-k.-l.w* ; "  ftmyraaamaa  J..ha 
.  K.odrt.k.  Prin.  Vs-* r  « ♦»•*•:  Kl.  Hr.  VlabapiTL.  "paul  lln*; 
—  *  **•  1  1  p,“  *«'■<*■  ■  nub.  warh> 

M.  D.  of  I  air.  Of  renna.  2  fWn*t«ir  *  Mfi  orrell  ond  thfiuidmU  ..f  t.iKor* 


n  tcrntoruil 

n  .  .  . ,  -  -a  . O  lll«lll*trUI 

t/iMiimiMion  recoin  mend  in*  If*  Ulation  f«>r  thr 
regulation  of  tru»t*  la  made  pub) W 
-An  appropriation  ..f  .N  ...  I.  made  bv  the 
Kentucky  legislature  to  l»-  „.ed  In  deteollHg 
and  convicting  the  a.*a**ln  of  William  Goebel 

Friday,  Marti  t. 

— Generals  Hnhrii.  and  Kitchener  visit  Klin- 
Ijerley,  us  the  giicat,  of  t  II  Rhode*  ;  General 
Hollar  reports  that  the  lt.wr.havo  entirely  with¬ 
drawn  from  Uuly.mlth  district. 

.  — Kl5ly ."-“vasaraklUadand  »,..o h-  u.r*  burned 
l.y  a  llrltleh  punitive  e.pediljon  In  Iturino. 

-In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Hoar  and  Mr  Klkins  .peek 
In  favor  of  seating  .Mr.  (Jnay. 

—In  the  House,  a  bill  Is  passed  providing  relief 
President10  Klr,U'"*  ■I*""1  r«|uv*t  from  the 

-Secretary  Root  starta  for  Cuba,  where  he 
will  confer  wlih  Ganaral  Wood  and  personally  in 
apect  the  Cuban  situation. 

Stittt’Jav,  Mart  A  j. 

"Tr  l,,,*"*ers  captured  by  Lord 
Roberts  number  men  ;  fieneral  Cronje  with 
Ms  olheers  arrives  at  Simonstown.  near  Cape 
Town. 

.  — Ouarllla  warfare  ,-onllnue*  in  the  Philippine 
I  Alanu  i 


DON'T  BE 
DECEIVED 


**"»ak new.  HbeyW  — «  ™»»«*  2" 'r  *5”  ®  >mra.  aa< 

eV*-Z*1  P^ollar  to  ladko.  Witk  tb+  C«tHo#t.  If  dfolrod.  !•  a  HfA0  *o< 

I  m.1 1 Z,.  T ' t amatlom 
r»‘  ria>p4M,  BlotcbM,  Blifkhxdi.  Atthao.  <  titrrh.  DroBchltM,  all  Throot  Trouble, 


AGENTS  AND  SALESMEN  WANTED 


•IB  to  *50  WEEKLY. 

■»  WOHEN-AI  Msosa  orTravrllsi. 

SC^REM  Y  '  STr  Jt*i^?tb 

t-al.  B.  K.  Conductor,  BJt.  Mr.  Muncy,  of  Te«s.. 
•17  >0  flrst  1  hears.  B»r.  McDaolel.  fl»o  elul, 
pfvo<bti>«  Mda  Kennedy.  Km  ahile  leaching. 
Mrs  Hitcbcoi.  ATS  beeide*  bouwk replng . 

LET  US  START  TOO-  BE  A  MOREY  MAKER. 

W.  ar*  .rendine  rtvi.wp  m  .de.  thl.  Cabinet,  crest- 
ing  an  enorm.  a.  demand  ri*h«  In  your  locality.  Y.  u 
cam  small  .lock  and  .apply  it  and  appoint  agent.. 
Failure  Impiaal Me.  K.rry  enerctlc  mao  or  "am 
»  •»  to  SI-'  TO  dally  Pl-nry  Col  territory. 
Write  for  our  Prepodltoa,  Mew  Pla..  T.nn. 
ete,  i.tatlbg  a*',  town  or  eonnir  -an tod;. 

CO..  I3ia  World  Bldg.,  t  lnclnnatl.  Ohio 


elated.  | 

0  rr.  »k  ir.  *e- 

k*  llTfNt 

IKIt.OQ  ai. 


WhAt  co«M  tm  t*ir7  W#  bar*  b* 
Cabia#U  for  T#ar*.  at*  I 
m  r r*  In  tb#  wofM.  Aannal 

» 'i^parf  oc 'iii  f "  * 

Sent  to  Abf  Mm*  upon  r^irt  o(  i 
»:th  h«alar,  dir^li-rM.  formnUa  for 
barb*  and  nilnant#  Far*  S:#ar*^r  »|Mi 
mil  by  Bank  Draft.  F  O  or  r*r~.  M 
OfwrtiMrbKt  ORUKK  TODAY, 
bs  iliaappolntad.  Money  refunded 
dayn  an.  ,f  Cabin* t  i#  not  Jo.l  aa  reprr- 

-  BoSkomBatk  TtMUnaaLl^tt" 


For  Debilitated  Men, 
Horsford'a  Acid  rhoaphate. 

Dr  J  R.  At.vx-.Knrs,  Charlotte.  S.  C.  u« 
rank*  among  the  best  of  nerve  tonic,  for  dcbiliuied 
Kencas  the  vitality. 


goes  With  our  one  piece  col  ST  A  M  P  E  D  STEEL  CEILINGS 

Ur  button.  Dtsrablr  and  lircorilMf.  SulUM*  f«»r  all 

ffPBPnh  1  pjl  «(VflUd«l-  bwldlBica.  NumrrvUf  dcwi^t..  Smd  J»r  Calmly. 

MCanil  ft  W.$  \r..rk,\  j.  I  H.  8.  NORTHROP  92  Cherry  9trMt  Mew  York* 


—  I  ho  argument*  In  the  Kanturlir 
over  the  irovernomhlpmrc  conclmletl  at  L 
jind  a  aecltion  i*  ox  pooled  in  a  few  day*. 

-President  McKinley  arrive*  In  Vew  York. 
Jind  N|wak*  at  the  Mnnual  dinner  of  the  OhUwte. 
*t  the  Waldorf* Astoria. 

Sun  Jay,  Marti  j. 

—The  Hoers  ratlra  from  Northern  Cape  Col- 
*M.y  across  the  Orange  River  Into  the  Pree  State; 
President  Kruger  visits  Hloemfooieln  and  ha*  a 
conference  with  President  Steyn. 

'y.'""1  wnrJ.  ,l,“kc'  “  pro- Boer  speech 
at  HufTalo  j  Mias  Maud  Gonne  speak*  at  an  Irish 
mass- meeting  in  Chicago,  whete  resolutions  of 
aympathy  with  the  Hoera  are  passed. 

—The  Rev.  I»r.  John  Hennessy.  Archbishop  of 
Dubuque.  Iowa,  dies  at  hi*  home  in  that  city 
—One  of  the  heaviest  snow-storm*  during  re¬ 
cent  year*  block*  the  traffic  between  Eastern  and 
Western  State* 


ELECTRICITY 


RELIEVES  PAIN 
CURES  DI8EA8E 

K..r  reliable  apparatus.  .*m«pond  vlth 

Rdrnwi  BiTTBT  a  •mru  ro..  «.*  suiest.  fkw.  in. 


'ART  right.  In  painting,  the  first 
or  priming  coat  is  important.  It 
is  the  foundation.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  think  anything  is  good  enough 
for  it.  If  a  mixture  of  Zinc,  Barytes,  etc., 
is  used  the  paint  will  surely  crack  and  peel. 

Idle  only  safe  paint  for  priming  is  Pure 
White  Lead.  It  combines  with  the  oil.  form¬ 
ing  a  tough,  elastic  coat  that  penetrates  and 
will  adhere  to  the  surface.  The  brands  in 
the  margin  are  genuine. 

FDCC  For  ,0,0,•  ul*  !-«•<«  Compsoy’s  Pur#  Whit* 

rVlbC  L*,d  Tinting  Colors.  Any  shsde  desired  is  tssdily 
obtained.  Psmphlrt  giving  full  information  sod  show, 
lag  sam piss  of  Colors,  also  pamphlet  entitled  ••  Uncle  8sm's  be. 
psrlcocs  With  Psints  "  forwarded  upon  application. 

National  Lead  Co.,  100  William  Sired,  New  York. 


COLLAR  jA 
BUTTON  j* 

insurance  KreientziCo.,^*.^ 

Readers  of  Tux  LrrmtT  Dtoerr  ora  csked  to  mention  rha 
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CHESS. 


|  tail  hull  rftdurlsag  (hr  sy-.iwelry  of  Ibr  Dwol.  wh<h 

U>  411  c »ro 

_  »B-k  4  B.  K  4 

t All  communication*  for  this  Department  should  |  i»  B-Kt  * 

be  addressed  i  "Chi-.*  Kdltor.  Lit  i  h  \ u V 
Diotsr." 


Problem  458. 

By  nit  Kiv.  J.  Jemtmhcs. 
Black— Ten  Piece*. 


1 


i 


I 

_  m  mm 

m  m  m 

.mum 


White— Ten  h(0M. 
White  mate*  tn  three  move*. 


Solution  o(  Problem!. 

No.  iu- 

K-Kl  t  K-Kti  dwell  K 

K-*~l 


K-Kt  i  d»»  «k 

K-Kl  imma) 
Q-B,<b  It 


U  ..r  K  «  K 


K  «  g  (««•) 

II— tj  •  rb 


K  Kl  1  male 


l. 


si  > 

.4  K  P  •  IS  B-Kt  j 

■itiK  kit 

.«  H  •  II  tP.B 

ij  K  -K  «J  Mwf  ll» 
cl*.  rd.  »»l  Wk.tr.  by  cait  mne  llv  R—»  - -d  I  •  »  <>» 
K  K  -.  -I  a  -  c  teUunr  • 

t.i»,  .[il  ■>  j  nuilrr  i4  lari.  i>  <  Mmdar  ...ire,  hr. 
I.ruhh  unit  ataiul  WiibcodL  at  «r  roiiief  »u.t 
oH*od  a  lira-.  b  »*»  plu»(alj  aiir|<<0. 

n .  H-K, 

■I  U — hi  K  It  s 

iiliK.li  Ki  .  II 

y 

11  O  K  a)  •  >  k  » 

it  g  a  gih  k  I  v  li  *•  !»•!» 

atiealk).  that  Whit*  b.  »  a*»r  m  lau,'  '  — I  a*"' 
IIU.  .  ihw*  Lav  bo  K...C  t<4  k  Kt  le«U.  I— -•!  •-’!  ••• 

'i_.tj.-l  |i.  14,'i.eiirlf  W  b-rr  !<• 

Cua  *tlha.*.f  «.■•  altf.  liar  Htu  hat  ato.Uileiy  e.at. 

.  k  H  -J  Ki  Vi 

..  k  k  t  I*  H  .  Xrr. 

|.r'ivr  I  »  i.lr  li-.l  kl  — k  j,  Hi.  II.-..  iW.’-'l 
.uke  >«  -I  has  kl  al  g  I. 

qd  k  H  I*  g  Kl  4 

i*»  P  IJ  kt  4  kl-kl  . 

IT  P  ft  I  knkl|)  I'-. 

>1  kl  — ki  -q.  Bum,  lerh-ca,  was  kl  a  kl. 

If  HUtk  if.*..*.  K<  a.kl.lhra  kl  V  t  -•  kl  It  • 
nuy  b»  M)rl,  trahai  l -a  prrmr.ro  1.  ..1  ■>  I  l>e 
.-..r  (rbstril  t»  t<W  *lr»».c  and  a>.t»  »  »  chaw.** 

It.  |a.and  alb  lit*  alt*  l. 

!l  K«  l«  a 

tvP-Kl.  .  Kull.i  I*  •  » bark 

slightly  cow H-.as.sr.  thr  Wh.tr  *.«sr  >..|hif 

t«  Ufa., hi  lo.  e.lh  -.1  Hr  1  «.  .4  •  I'aau. 

-  k  l<  I  P  Kl  4 

„  k  k  i  P-k.  1 

wk  lit  K— 0 1 

i»  f:  •*  •  5-  S  * 

»•  K  n#  h~fc' 1 

ki  k  k  i  P  R  • 

/>  k  — It  I  llr  >— d  "**  pill  Pal' 

I..IM  .4  k  a  P.  k  R  4.  «fl  ••  •"•!«*  I  Was »  wm.s  lh* 
Pawn. 

_ ft  ....  P  R  y,  as  -wi—tani 

1  ante  WhOr  IM  •  *11  U  .J  !.«••!  10  -akr  ra.ra  'It. -I  iw 
Ik.  g  K  P.  It*  lb.  ad.atwrd  HU  a 

g  K  P  -01  On ■!*  lb-  s*>— 


Kt.  then  a  atalrmaie  come*  aU-ul  and  «hr 


<lt-«n.  lUt, 


r.er,  rijdica  F—  B  4.  gisnig 
P-B« 


s 

b»lc  A 


Ki  -  II  *1  K-RjfmuaO 

Other  variations  Orpen.l  «M  those  given. 

Solve. I  by  M.  W.  H„  University  of  Virginia;  the 
kev.  f.  w.  limber.  Bethlehem.  Pa  ;  the  Krv.  Y.  H. 
Johnston.  miinhelll  City.  N.  C  ;  C.  R.  Oldham. 
MoumUvIlle,  W.  V».;  K.  S.  Fargu-m.  Ibrmiag- 
ham.  Ala.;  M.  .Marble.  Worcester.  Mas.  ;  the  Rev. 
s,  M.  Morton.  D.tl.,  Kfilngham.  III.;  W.  R 
Conmbo.  Ukelaml.  PI-.;  II.  II  B-llaid.  PltufieW. 
Mnakt  Prof.  II.  Mnaer.  Madiann,  la  .  W.  W.,  t  am. 
brldsr,  MnM.t  II.  P.  Van  Wanner.  Atlanta,  f.a.. 
W.  H.  Miller,  Colmar.  In  ;  0.  Pnltereon.  Winnipeg. 
(*1.;  the  Rev.  J.  11.  laaw.  Ocala.  Pla.i  D.  B.  Ile.ar. 
Sntinaw,  Mich. |  S.  II  !».,  M  Thiimaa.  N.  I»ab  ;  I. 
IMIK.II,  Johnstown.  Pa.;  V.  B.  Tllt.m,  guin.y 
Mass. 

Comment*  i  *•  H  and  yet  I.  a  Morcher"  - 

I.  w  B  .  “Ilaahlnif  «n  I  i  .1 

coup  “—V.  M.  J.;  "Very  fine*-C  R.  ••  t  **A  fine 
little  .-er"— M.  Mi  "A  well-c.ncelaed  problem; 
ju«t  illlhvi.il  enough  to  be  .ntereatlng  ami  with 
just  variations  enough  to  make  It  hist  c!a«s'‘-S 
M.  M  ;  *'  Beautiful  In  con.nptlon  and  ilrlMlI”— W 
U.  C  .  "Clever,  but  a  bit  Iiame-Jolnted  M.  II  B 
"  Very  shrewd  unit  .  lever  "-11  M.;  *'Ka*v  but 
trhrky"—  II.  P.  Van  W.i  “Very  gual  and 
ililh.  nlt  W.  B  M  ;  "  The  ..nlv  defeats  *<rm  to 
le- 1  hr  male*  on  second  move  **-•*..  P  5  "The  com 
porter  deserves  to  I*  Knighted J.  I- 
\V.  W.  iinil  It  II  ,  and  J.  E.  Whartrm,  Sherman 
Tes.,  got  «;n  and  4 ji. 

From  the  Vienna  Tournament. 

M»k«-:/y'h  Pi'»;  Pi.iv. 

AVA  Emil  Krmttty  ,»  )  tu-  /V--  ..  /  •  r  < 

French  Defense. 


?*  ....... 

v.  R— -CIS. 


Ketr.env  .a lie  special  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
"when  twenty  move*  were  made  most  of  the 
pieces  -err  rs.  hanged,  and  With  but  si*  Pawn. 
and  two  Kt*  on  the  board  nothing  but  a  drawr. 
game  »«  anticipated  But  the  struggle  just  the: 
commenced,  and  Marociy  displayed  skill,  ing. 
tuny,  and  accuracy  in  the  difficult  end-game,  as  - 
•ardly  shown  by  any  other  exponent  of  the  g»*i  < 
« scept  lai.ker.  Indeed,  the  game  rank*  with  t  • 
1  iiampion's  best  effort*,  and  the  *tl  uggle  is  son  r 
what  similar  Hi  the  .me  In  the  Laakcr-Pillsbu- 
game  o|  the  l^mdon  tourney.” 

A  “Compoaite  Game.” 

A  correspondent  .uggr-ts  that  TM*  LIT* H  * V ' 
|.|<  i  «i  t  heart- Association  shall  play  what  he  c»  - 
A  i  »ni|aisllr  1  .a me.  The  idea  Is  t*»  have  jo  nr  . 
pUveraona  side  ;  each  player  hating  a  liunit-  . 

r. pmmilns  the  number  of  the  move  he  is  : 
make.  "While,"  hr  «*v»."the  game  would  o 
prior  am  thing  as  to  the  merits  of  the  respect 

s. dr*,  it  would  be  a  lUtKisliy  of  t  hew"  II  tl  » 
meets  with  the  approval  of  our  flics*  friend-, 
send  .n  v..ur  name*  as  soon  as  possible,  so  tliai  w 

■  an  ugin  the  game  In  our  first  issue  In  April. 


The  V  rnmi  Chess- flub  oceuple*  ten  good-si»r- 
for  play,  with  restaurants  for  smnkr- 
and  noo  •smokers.  Mil  lard- room*,  ladies'  sab-" 
kill  lien,  cloak,  trading  and  c.mvemation  room- 
»n.  The  club  has  over  >T"  members 

FINANCIAL. 


i: 


lilt  rasldr  IU*.  k 

P 


K- 
k— ••  1 
k  k  1 
k  1;  j 
k  K<  • 
*-  R  1 
k  R  , 
P-k  11 
r  ■  p 
K  R  . 
p  It. 


IrK-K  I 
it  K-B  » 
w  K  k  . 

.-K-H  1 
4i  K  k  1 
.•  K->i 

«•  P  s  P 
.•  K-R  » 

4?  k  k  . 
ism  m»\r.  whuh 
k... 

.IP.P 

4  .  K  I'.i 

n*  i  flay  k-R  4  si  — >  s-'—sl  kl 
l>««<  ri.kaii.  id  Ki.'.ho,  .lur  sli-h 
■  I*  Joan. 

taK-K  •  k  R  t 

11  K— li  >  K-R(* 

«.  Ki  g  j.  Had  hr  pLyrd  K  k  ».  I'U.1. 
s.~.ll  ks.r  .MsroJ  K  Kl  »  rod  »  Mir  Wo  ld  I-  -a 
•Mr  10  Kw>r  ant  i>  ho  M-  ■  •  witb~M  mardul.  -• 

»! . .  a.  a  ^  K»  I*  T  N4M»|IhI 

Mr  k:th.A  .pit*  K  It  Pin.ff'.tts.  tt**  <iM«r 

U  H  »#.  .  Mf 


V 

kl 


r«»|r«  »fll»  Ml* 


Mr  . lit 

-kl  <  fH 
I  Hr  f***r 


k  1:  r 


Kt  %  »'«k 


<  H.  Kt  - 

•  W 


XU* 


k  R  4 


ll.r.r.  Into  iIk  k'  —  ki  r. 

ih-  O  R  I*  a.-! 
O  R  P 
>  K  P 


g  t  llaidli  Into  a 
Kl  *  II  l»  t  iw 


V*KO. 

SI  k»tf, 

,  P-K, 

^  p  g  • 

jPiF 

4  Kt-K  B  3 

l&U 

JfcSiu, 

■  1  K  K-K  w 


'I  AD*  •.  IT* 

A/^i 

V  K  , 

P  ,V 
L-Vb, 

Ca-tles 
P-Bi 
B-klCi  j 
Kt— Q  1 
-B  j 


*3 


He  might 
inw  resalt 


14  ki  *  Kt 

Kl  <!i  ?P: 
Ki  .  Ki 

»ik.  11^ 

Kt  Ki  1 

47  Kl  -  R  i 

K  K  ti 

a  K-K  1 

K  Ki  •• 

si  P-k  f:  , 

K  Kt  ; 

top-  n  1 

Kt  I1 

•1  k  O  , 

K— »*.  • 

ti  Kl-li-j 

K-it«; 

e>  k — it . 

Kt  k  •  * 

«-.K  g, 

6}  k  1  •  I 

K-hr 

.ek  g  -J 

K-  K  6 

to  K-B  * 

r  Hi 

■  i  Ki-  R  I 

Kt— Ki  7 

DEPOSIT  CERTIFICATES 

New  York  Uty  Real  Estate  Security  lor  Double 
the  Amount. 

1(»  fi  PCR  CERT.  IRTEREST.  PAYABLE  QbARTERLT. 
.•Une y  Can  Be  Withdrawn  Within  jo  Days  of  Notk. 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  ManuKem  of  tin 
I'rohib.tmn  park  Company  to  accept  addiUoiul 
loans  l>*r  a  limited  amount  of  money  in  any 
-ums  for  which  6  P«r  cent.  Interest. bearing  Df 
posit  Certificate*  will  be  issued  in  denominations 
m(  $10  each. 

INTEREST  will  lie  forwarded  to  the  holder*  I 
Certificates  quarterly.  The  principal  will  »v 
tunable  -t  any  time  ..n  thirty  day*’  notice  Thr 
Deposit  ferttllcale*  are  secured  liy  deed-  f 
in. incumbered  md  estate  and  mortgages  t" 
double  1  lie  amount  of  the  Certificates  c  ,io»tt.  I 
w  in  I.  K.  Funk.  President  of  Funk  A  Wngno.l* 
1  «»..  .is  collateral.  In  addition  to  this  secunn 
l  .  Deposit  Certificate*  ore  a  first  lien  ujioii  -1. 
the  assets  of  the  Prohibition  Park  Co. 

1’-  wcurtlv  makra  ll.»  loins  absolutely  salr  T  . 
..  .1  ...II  I*  uwsl  tn  c-.i.plnbm  I  hr  m|»nvrmrm.n  • 

<-  ,  ill...  „  I’U.1.. bllion  Psrk.  (Wrsinldgh i.  Ibwougl  I 
l<  1I...1  -id,  New  York  City.  Address 

Tut  Nmional  Prom imii ion  Park  C"  . 

West  New  Brighton,  New  York  City. 


Redmond, 

Kerr&Co.  ^  “ 


Is 

Hri 


i^s 


kj  Kl-Hw.  Hr  ivtl.1  1*^  p’«l  I 
KCMiot  -I  k— g  T  It  thro  K  «  P.  Itb.  >i 
B  j.  ar»l  U'hiir  rnn-c  nssrhi*  kl.  whiih  » 
tur-d.  Black  a™..**  ra*«l). 

-1 .  K. -Q  *. 

pUy  While  raa  n-A  opbir  ihr  Kl  uu-  M 
While  Ihen  ram  |4ay  K—  kl  ».  aid  l  » 
k  s  ki  and  K  ■  It  P. 

-j  Kt  -  K:  1  Kl— K  *  ik 

7'K-gwj  K-g  *.  -a.  nficinc 

Ihr  Kl  in  .ado  b.  win  ibe  adverse  Pawt«- 
71  K  •  Ki  k  •  P 

71  Kl— R  «J  \  clever  H  Wak  an- 
•wers  K-kl  j,  Wku  aialf  cnoliour  k  I.  asd  il 
Black  caplorrs  llw  Kl  lb...  K-ltw,  cl.--  m  lb-  ad 
cene  k.  Vadinc  h  a  wrU-known  dmwuig  mminrL 
Black,  of  course,  cade  lh»  by  pUyln*  K  .  g  P. 

71 .  k  *  g  P 

;«  Ki- Rich  K  B 6 

7i  K-g  wi  P-K  ; 

£  K-ft  sq  p-g  s 

n  Ki— R  *q  P-V* 

-fl  Kl  — It  a.  Anauher  trap :  if  Btai'*  pU>»  P  ■ 


1  remit  ml. 
Fiscal  A 
.and  nre. 


iityh  kii  *. 

TV  >1,1  <T.  V 


!*« 
Act 

••Ut  f«RT 

lat*  didI 
oi  r«t! 
•trrvt  rail 


.  laawi' 

I  rvnda. 

/  wsya.  (u  rom 
I  idea.  .Tr .  Beeuri 

- . -  \  t.«wht  a  oil  sold  0 

Y  T  ft. -l  I'.sehancr  XemamHOla*. 

'  B|P  '  T*I  AI.  IN 

lllKti-f>rade  Ininbiiral  Srrnrlllrs 

U*I*  of  current  .dTerlam  s»nt  on  u i.i.l I cn Hoc. 
ITIII.a  I  <l  I  .I’ll  I  \  I  *n  lilt  RKPt  IX  D  F  NTS. 
GRAHAM.  KKHK  A  CO. 


have  played  K  R-K  sq,  bringing  about  the 

Readers  of  Tm«  LimwaT  Diowt  are  naked  to  nmoOoo  Ibe  pu 


“First-CUss  R4.ilroAd  Stocks 

1  i|7j|gNrf*  and  olhcr  hslcd  if 

tiought  on  our  Instalment 
( Qf  Han  will  yield  more  than  the 

w  usual  rates  of  dividends.  .  • 

[rnmens.  Strong  &  Co.,  t  Broadwaj,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


when  writing  to  adrertlaara. 
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TERM5  OP  SUBSCRIPTION . 

PRICE.— Per  year,  in  advance,  lour  month*,  on  trial,  |i.«»;  single 
copies,  10  cent*. 

RECEIPT  and  crc*!it  of  payment  I*  shown  In  about  two  weeks  by  the  date 
on  the  uddresa  label  attached  to  each  paper. 

POST-OPPICH  ADDRESS.— Instruction,  concerning  renewal,  dlacontinu- 
nnce,  or  change  oi  address  should  t*  sent  two  weeks  prior  to  the  date 
thoy  are  to  go  into  effect.  The  exact  poat-oIBce  address  to  which  we 
are  directing  paper  at  time  of  writing  must  slwsys  bo  given. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— We  rind  that  a  large  majority  of  our  subscriber, 
prefer  not  to  have  their  subscription,  interrupted  and  their  file, 
broken  in  case  they  fail  to  remit  i>efore  e spiral  ion.  It  is  therefore 
assumed,  unless  notification  to  discontinue  t.  received,  that  the  sub¬ 
scriber  wishes  no  interruption  In  bis  series.  NotlKcatmn  to  discon¬ 
tinue  at  expiration  can  !*•  sent  in  at  any  tune  during  the  year 

PRESENTATION  COPIES.  -Many  person*  subscribe  for  friends,  intending 
that  the  paper  shall  stop  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  instructions  are 
given  to  this  effect,  they  will  receive  attention  at  the  proper  time. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


IS  BRITISH  TRIUMPH  IN  SICHT? 

HE  British  press,  according  to  cubic  despatches,  seem*  to  be 
pretty  nearly  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  war  is 
nbout  over.  The  frier*.  t<->,  seem  to  be  of  similar  opinion,  if  «c 
accept  the  rejiortcd  assertion  of  President  Kruger  that  the  war 
will  be  ended  within  a  month,  cither  by  intervention  or  negotia¬ 
tions.  At  this  point,  however,  the  similarity  between  the  fr>cr 
and  British  view  stops  abruptly.  lor  the  British  ore  already  talk¬ 
ing  of  the  two  republics  ns  if  they  were  under  British  rule,  while 
the  Boers  declare  thut  they  will  never  surrender  their  independ¬ 
ence.  Thus,  for  the  first  time  since  hostilities  began.  Boer  inde¬ 
pendence  is  sharply  defined  as  the  issue  of  the  war.  The  Pretoria 
correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Mail  says  of  the  frier  atti¬ 
tude  : 

"If  England  is  waging  a  war  of  conquest  the  republics  will 
fight  to  a  finish;  otherwise  they  believe  that  a  plain  statement 
of  the  British  intentions  will  reveal  a  basis  for  negotiations,  now 
that  England's  prestige  is  repaired.  Presidents  Kruger  anti 
Steyn  conferred  at  Bloemfontein  on  Monday  on  the  incorporation 
of  the  above  representations  in  a  telegram  to  Lord  Salisbury. 
The  preservation  of  the  independence  of  the  two  republics  t*  a 
sine  qua  non." 

The  British  Government's  prompt  refusal  to  consider  the  pro- 
posal  of  Presidents  Kruger  and  Steyn  for  a  cessation  of  hostili¬ 
ties,  the  main  feature  of  the  proposal  being  a  provision  for  the 
independence  of  tho  Boer  republics,  is  taken  to  confirm  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  British  Government  intends  to  turn  the  two  re¬ 
publics  into  a  crown  colony.  The  London  Standard,  which  is 
said  to  Ik-  in  close  touch  with  the  policy  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment.  says  that  it  has  reason  to  believe  that  "an  authoritative 
statement  will  shortly  be  made  by  the  Government  reaffirming 
the  impossibility  of  conceding  any  terms  of  peace  to  the  Boer 
republics  which  would  involve  a  perpetuation  of  the  political  and 
military  independence  that  led  to  the  present  costly  and  san¬ 


guinary  conflict."  7 Me  Daily  Mail  declares  that  the  Kruger  and 
Steyn  proposal  is  a  colossal  effrontery,  and  says: 

“These  people,  who  a  month  back  were  vaporing  ns  to  liow 
they  were  going  to  take  Durban  and  add  Kimberley  to  the  Free 
State,  would  exact  an  enormous  indemnity,  and  were  doubtful 
as  to  whether  they  should  graciously  permit  us  to  retain  Cape 
Town,  and  who,  through  Dr.  Lcyds,  instigated  u  vile  campaign 
of  insult  against  our  beloved  Queen,  now.  after  three  sound  beat¬ 
ings.  whine  that  Britain  is  bent  upon  a  war  of  conquest. 

"As  independent  Mates,  as  states  of  any  kind,  the  Transvaal 
and  the  Orange  Free  State  have  ceased  to  exist.  They  may 
threaten  fighting  to  the  last,  but  no  British  Government  would 
dare  to  yield  to  such  threats. 

"The  experiment  of  magnanimity  has  been  tried  once  and 
failed.  It  will  not  be  repeated.  “ 

Tho  London  Daily  Telegraph  is  already  outlining  plans  for 
the  future  government  of  the  new  British  colony.  It  says 

“When  President*  Kruger  and  Steyn  have  made  their  due 
submission,  Great  Britain  will  take  over  the  administration  of 
the  two  countries  for  the  time  being.  Perhaps  for  two  or  three 
years  there  must  be  a  military  government  in  the  Transvaal  and 
Free  State.  They  will  be  treated  as  crown  colonic*,  or.  what  Is 
preferable,  os  one  crown  colony. 

"When  things  have  Settled  down,  and  the  burghers  have  if- 
tiirne-1  to  their  peaceful,  pastoral  occupation,  there  will  l«c  every 
disposition  to  grant  them  exactly  the  same  privileges  of  self- 
government  as  are  enjoyed  in  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  hut  they 
will  remain  part*  of  the  Queen's  domains,  exactly  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  other  British  colonies  in  South  Africa, 

"On  this  |s>int  inijK-rial  opinion  for  it  is  not  only  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  winch  is  concerned  is  so  fixed  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
labor  with  the  argument. - 

Thc  New  York  Tribune  says  of  the  Boer  proposal  to  leave 
tho  two  republics  independent :  “That  is  to  say.  they  would  like 
to  lie  made  better  off  than  they  were  before  they  liegan  the  war. 
It  is  altogether  probable  that  they  w  ill  be  made  better  off.  but  it 
will  not  be  through  the  granting  of  indcjicndcncc.”  The  sumo 
paper  explain*  the  British  view  of  the  pro|>osul  thus: 

"  Perhaps  wc  can  get  pretty  close  to  the  British  point  of  view 
in  this  matter  if  wc  imagine  Spain.  u|>on  the  destruction  of  Cer- 
vera’s  fleet,  to  have  proposed  peace  upon  the  basis  of  the  com¬ 
plete  reestablishment  of  her  sovereignty  in  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Philippines,  tho  Cuban*  to  be  content  with  the  ‘auton¬ 
omy"  given  to  them  under  Genera!  Blanco.  Such  a  proportion 
would  have  been  received  in  this  country  with  mingled  derision 
and  execration,  and  its  acceptance  or  serious  consideration  by 
this  Government  would  have  aroused  a  universal  storm  of  pro¬ 
test  and  of  wrath.  It  is  thus  that  the  British  nation  regards  any 
proposal  of  |>eacc  which  would  restore  the  vexatious  state  of 
affairs  which  prevailed  before  tho  war.” 

The  Baltimoro  Sun,  however,  says: 

"  In  dealing  with  the  handful  of  brave  Boer*  who  have  made  a 
gallant  fight  for  what  they  conceive  to  be  their  rights  the  British 
Government  ought  not  to  adopt  the  same  unrelenting  attitude 
which  it  would  present  to  a  f.<e  with  equal  resources.  The  sen¬ 
timent  «>f  the  world  favors  a  policy  of  magnanimity,  not  of  ruth¬ 
less  destruction,  and  Great  Britain  can  not  afford  to  ignore  a 
world-wide  sentiment.  Whatever  preliminary  settlement  may 
Ik*  made  after  jkmcc  negotiations  have  actually  begun,  there 
should  Ik*  no  question  as  to  the  ultimate  settlement.  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  can  surely  find  a  way  to  protect  her  own  interests  in  Smith 
Africa  and  preserve  the  integrity  of  her  dominions  without  blot¬ 
ting  out  the  Dutch  republics.  Boer  and  Briton  must  hereafter 
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dwell  side  by  side  in  South  Africa,  and  it  would  be  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  Great  Britain  to  conciliate  the  l»utch.  rather  than  make 
them  unwilling  subjects  under  a  sovereignty  which  will  inevit¬ 
ably  provoke  resentment,  and  possibly  another  revolt  in  the 
future." 

Harper' s  Weekly  thinks  that  the  time  has  come  for  mediation. 
It  says : 

“  Every  day  that  tho  Boer  war  progresses  adds  to  the  pity  and 
to  the  horror  of  it.  Whatever  may  be  the  rights  of  the  issues  in¬ 
volved— and  these  have  been  obscured  by  those  who  have  written 
about  them— it  is  a  horrible  spectacle  that  is  being  presented  in 
South  Africa,  and  one  which,  indeed  as  President  Kruger  him¬ 
self  said  it  would  before  tho  beginning  of  hostilities  staggers 
humanity.  Such  sanguinary  strife  should  lie  impossible  in  days 
that  claim  to  be  enlightened,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  the  su¬ 
preme  duty  of  some  neutral  nation  to  intervene,  not  in  behalf  of 
Britain,  not  in  behalf  of  the  South  African  republics,  but  in  the 
name  of  humanity.  In  certain  ways  the  laws  which  govern  in- 


wmv  dorr 
Honor*  m  ruy  now. 

— /Air/rr'r  ll't-lly. 


dividual*  should  govern  nut  ions,  and  no  man  of  right  spirit  to¬ 
day  would  stand  idly  by  and  complacently  watch  two  other  men 
engaged  in  deadly  strife  without  doing  his  utmost  to  separate  the 
combatants,  or.  lacking  power  to  do  this  single-handed,  through 
n  combination  with  others  to  cause  them  to  be  Separated.  What 
debt  of  gratitude  is  it  that  we  owe  to  England  that  would  make 
it  improper  for  the  United  States  Government  tooffer  its  friendly 
mediation  in  this  inhuman  quarrel?  What  duty  is  it  that  wc 
should  perform  toward  the  young  republics  of  the  Dark  Conti¬ 
nent,  now  darker  than  ever  before,  that  rises  superior  to  our 
manifest  duty  to  tho  whole  of  mankind  ?  It  is  true  that  England 
lent  us  her  moral  support  in  our  late  differences  with  Spain,  ami 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  it  was  her  attitude  that  prevented 
continental  intrigues  against  our  welfare  from  assuming  serious 
aspects  ;  but  ours  was  not  a  war  of  extermination  against  a  w  ell- 
meaning  and  possibly  mistaken  people;  it  was  primarily  a  war 
hi  behalf  of  a  principle,  and  was  waged  in  behalf  of  an  ideal 
rather  than  for  material  profit.  Nor  was  it  in  a  large  sense  a 
murderous  war  such  as  tho  Transvaal  conflict  has  liecome.  It 
was,  in  ail  conscience,  bad  enough.  It  was  all  that  General 
Sherman  indicated  when  he  characterized  warfare  as  hell ;  but 
it  was  n<«t  such  deep.  dark,  abysmal  hell  as  that  which  is  now- 
presented  to  our  view  for  the  first  time  in  thirty  years.  Nothing 
that  England  has  done  for  us.  no  duty  of  sympathy  that  we  owe 
to  a  sister  republic,  transcends  the  obvious  duty  which  now  con¬ 
fronts  us.  Indeed,  the  reverse  is  true.  The  very  flower  of  two 
noble  peoples  is  being  recklessly  sacrificed  in  a  quarrel  which 


statesmanship  on  either  side  might  have  averted,  and  against 
the  results  of  which  every  proper  instinct  in  the  heart  of  every 
living  man  rises  up  in  protest.  Our  gratitude  to  England  could 
lake  no  higher,  no  nobler  expression  than  an  offer  of  mediation  ; 
our  sympathy  for  a  struggling  republic  could  find  no  more  fitting 
outlet  than  a  proffer  of  our  good  offices  to  have  this  slaughter 
stopped.  “ 


IS  NEW  YORK  CITY  BEING  LOOTED? 

FOR  a  great  many  years  the  municipal  government  of  New 
York  City,  under  Tammany  rule,  has  been  hold  up  to  view 
as  an  embodiment  of  most  that  is  corrupt  in  our  political  life. 
Recent  events  have  hnd  the  effect  of  reviving  charges  of  this  sort, 
and  another  newspaper  crusade  has  been  inaugurated  that  is  at¬ 
tracting  more  or  less  attention  in  other  States. 

The  plight  of  the  Third  Avenue  Railroad  Company,  following 
close  upon  the  charges  in  connection  with  the  Rnmapo  Water 
Company,  furnishes  a  text  for  indignant  comment.  The  railroad 
has  just  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  tho  less  than  two 
years  ago  its  stock  sold  as  high  as  $240  per  share ;  and  the  charge 
is  freely  mado  that  tho  Company  was  deliberately  wrecked  in 
the  interest  of  a  clique  of  stockholders,  among  whom,  it  is  said, 
wore  several  men  high  in  tho  councils  of  Tammany  Hall. 

In  addition,  the  New  York  papers,  during  tho  lust  week  or  ten 
•lays,  have  been  making  startling  allegations  regarding  unothcr 
form  of  municipal  corruption.  **  More  than  $3,075,000.  ”  says  tho 
New  York  7 imes.  “is  paid  every  year  by  tho  gambling-house- 
kecjiers  of  this  city  fur  tho  protection  afforded  them  by  the  police 
ami  tho  other  powers  of  tho  city  government.”  It  states  that 
there  is  a  •‘gambling  commission.”  which  meets  weekly,  “com¬ 
posed  of  a  commissioner  who  is  at  tho  head  of  one  of  the  city 
departments,  two  stato  Senators,  and  tho  dictator  of  the  pool- 
r»»*tn  syndicate  in  New  York  City.”  This  commission  collects 
the  funds  from  tho  gamblers,  so  tho  clmrgo  runs,  ami  pays  it 
«»vert  not  to  Tammany  Hall  alone,  but  to  tho  Republican  “ma¬ 
chine”  ns  welt  Tho  New  York  World  (Ind.  I>cm.)  declares 
that  tho  city  is  “in  the  grip  of  organised  city  looters,”  and  that 
there  is  "  wholesale  plundering  of  tho  city  treasury." 

But  the  most  important  charges  come  directly  from  u  high  city 
official— Controller  Bird  S.  Coler.  Mr.  Oder  was  elected  to  office 
as  a  representative  of  tho  Brooklyn  “  Reform  M  Democrats,  as  a 
part  of  tho  first  administration  of  Greater  New  York.  He  has 
developed  into  a  severe  and  outspoken  critic  of  the  present  gov¬ 
ernment.  Ho  says  that  New  York  City  is  being  plundered  by 
men  compared  with  whom  Tweed  was  an  amateur,  inasmuch  as 
Tweed’s  plundering  was  done  without  protection  of  the  forms  of 
law.  whereas  “ legalised  robbery  of  the  city  is  now  perfectly  re- 
apcctable.”  Ho  further  declares: 

"The  city  has  been  robbed  outrageously  in  the  purchase  of 
supplies,  and  I  am  now  powerless  to  prevent  it.  There  is  a  con¬ 
certed  movement  to  prevent  the  finance  department  from  protect¬ 
ing  the  city  treasury.  Wo  have  held  up  many  bills  here,  and  in 
some  cases  the  parties  have  accepted  large  reductions  because 
their  claims  were  so  fraudulent  they  dared  not  go  iuto  court, 
altho  they  could  have  recovered  the  full  amount  under  existing 
laws  and  rulings.  When  1  find  that  the  city  has  been  charged 
double  the  market  rate  for  an  article  I  must  prove  fraud  or  there 
is  no  defense,  and  the  corporation  counsel  will  confess  judgment. 
To  prove  fraud  and  bribery  is  a  very  difficult  matter.” 

The  New  York  press  is  almost  unanimous  in  rallying  to  the 
support  of  Mr.  Coler.  Says  Th e  Mail  and  Express  (Rep.)  : 

”  It  is  seldom  given  to  the  Republican  press  of  this  city  »<*  rally 
to  the  defense  of  n  final  Democratic  office-holder  against  assas¬ 
sination  by  his  own  party.  The  occasion,  however,  is  manifest 
to-day.  .  .  .  The  controller  has  rendered  New  York  good  and 
faithful  service  bv  newly  directing  attention  to  the  crimes  against 
the  common  w-elfarc  which  have  come  under  his  notice.  By  so 
doing  be  is  helping  to  quicken  the  public  conscience,  to  arouse 
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NEWLY  ELECTED  SENATORS. 


Now  Yorkers  to  a  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  if  they  object  to 
being  held  up,  'themselves  must  strike  the  blow.'  " 

7 he  Commercial  Advertiser  (Rep.)  finds  in  Mr.  Color's  state¬ 
ment  a  severe  indictment  of  the  Republican  majority  in  the  leg- 
islaturo  at  Albany,  and  calls  upon  these  representatives  to  free 
themselves  from  the  "shameful  charge”  of  being  In  collusion 
with  Tammany  Hall.  The  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  declares  that 
Controller  Color's  speech" ought  to  bo  heeded  like  a  trumpet-call 
in  the  midst  of  battle,"  anil  that  it  should  be  a  warning  to  every 
citizen  of  New  York,  Imspcctivo  of  party  affiliation.  The 
Brooklyn  Engle  (Ind.  Deni.)  says.  "This  magnificently  peopled 
and  miserably  misgoverned  city  will  not  forever  tamely  consent 
to  its  own  s|Miliation,  will  not  forever  annually  renew  the  trust  of 
power  into  feeble,  foul,  or  false  hands,  anil  will  not  forever  sub¬ 
mit  to  wrongs  which  make  administration  spell  loot  and  piracy 
and  tribute  and  insult  and  waste  und  shame  in  the  name  of  rule. 
.  .  .  When  bad  men  combine  good  men  should  unite— and  speed 
the  day!” 

The  New  York  Evening  Journal  (I>cm.)  says: 

"What  this  city  needs  is  the  jailing— not  of  private  gamblers 
and  dive-keepers— but  of  officials  who  live  on  blackmail  or  permit 
blackmail  because  they  were  put  in  office  for  that  purpose. 

"We  need  another  John  W.  Goff  to  get  after  the  thieves  ami 
criminals  in  office. 

"Wo  need  another  such  spectacle  as  that  of  Tweed,  the  arch 
robber,  dying  in  jail.  Tweed  would  be  a  poor  second-rate  ama¬ 
teur  in  these  days. 

"A  big  public  official  in  jail,  and  the  bigger  the  better,  is  what 
New  York  City  needs  at  present. 

“And  that  is  just  what  New  York  will  see,  if  public  indigna¬ 
tion  is  pushed  much  farther. 

"Thieves,  criminals,  and  blackmailers  in  office,  take  warning." 

Among  the  comments  by  papers  outside  New  York,  we  note 
the  following  from  the  Kansas  City  Journal  (Rep.)  : 

"The  young  controller's  charges  of  bribery,  overcharging,  and 
fraudulent  practises  generally  will  doubtless  cause  some  conster¬ 
nation  in  Tammany  circles,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they 
are  made  by  d  Democrat,  and  at  a  time  when  Tammany  wants 
to  cut  a  wide  swath  in  state  and  national  politics.  Perhaps  Mr 
Color  may  be  the  revolutionist  that  New  York  has  been  waiting 
for." 

The  Berlin  Tagebiatt  and  other  newspapers  on  the  Continent 
are  publishing  a  series  of  articles  on  New  York's  wickedness  that 
make  the  A  merienn  metropolis  appear  as  about  the  worst  blot  on 


the  globe.  The  Tammany  organization,  according  to  these  ac¬ 
counts.  not  only  supports  a  school  for  pickpockets  and  is  back  of 
such  schemes  as  the  Miller  ten-pcr-cent. -a-wcck  syndicate,  but  it 
carricson  a  rule  like  that  of  the  Mafia  in  Sicily  or  the  Camorra  in 
Naples,  only  worse.  "Ex-attache."  writing  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  in  reply  to  the  TageblalT t  articles,  says  that  while  he 
is  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  New  York  is  not  without  some  dark 
sides,  he  still  contends,  after  having  lived  in  Paris,  Vienna,  Ber¬ 
lin.  Madrid,  and  Tokyo,  that  "the  Empire  City  has  lighter  shad¬ 
ows.  less  crime,  n  lower,  and  above  all  less  onerous,  tax-rate,  and 
is  morally  and  materially  cleaner  ns  well  n*  more  law-abiding 
than  most,  if  not  all.  the  capitnls  of  the  Old  World." 


THREE  NEWLY  ELECTED  SENATORS. 

F  the  three  newly  chosen  members  of  the  Senate  whose  ]->r- 
traits  appear  herewith,  the  one  from  California.  Thomas 
R.  Bard  (Rep.)  seems  to  excite  the  most  general  interest.  He 
displaces  a  Democrat.  Stephen  M.  White,  who  was  regarded  seri¬ 
ously  four  years  ago  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidential  nomina¬ 
tion  at  Chicago,  ami  thus  udds  to  the  Republican  strength  in  the 
Senate.  The  New  York  Sun  (Rep.)  says  that  his  election  "com¬ 
pletes  the  transformation  of  political  conditions  on  the  Pacific 
coast  and  establishes  the  stability  of  its  Republicanism."  Mr. 
Bard's  election  also  breaks  the  deadlock  in  the  California  leg  is- 
'ature  w  ithout  necessitating  the  resort  to  gubernatorial  np]H>int- 
ment  —  a  resource  of  doubtful  legality  in  such  a  c  ase.  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  llu/lelin  (Rep.)  expresses  a  wish  that  Governor 
Stone,  of  Pennsylvania,  had  adopted  the  California  plan  of  an 
extra  session  of  the  legislature,  instead  of  sending  Mr.  Quay  to 
Washington  with  questionable  credentials.  The  Chicago  Pub- 
lie.  Louis  F.  Post's  single-tax  paper,  takes  Mr.  Bard's  election 
as  an  occasion  fora  few  reflections  on  our  senatorial  millionaires. 
It  says: 

"Another  millionaire  comes  into  the  United  States  Senate,  this 
time  from  California.  There  would  Ik.*  no  objection  to  million¬ 
aires  in  that  body  if  tlieir  millious  were  only  incidental.  But 
most  of  them  arc  nothing  but  millionaires.  And  a  mere  million¬ 
aire  is  worse  than  a  mere  IioImi.  It  costs  industrious  people  so 
much  more  to  support  him.  This  particular  millionaire — his 
name  is  Thomas  R.  Bard — whom  the  legislature  of  California 
has  sent  to  Washington  as  a  Senator,  appears  to  be  wholly  un¬ 
distinguished  except  as  a  millionaire.  There  is  no  indication 
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that  lie  earns  a  dollar  of  his  income.  Even  Rockefeller  dues  bel¬ 
ter  than  that.  Nor  d«*.-s  Hurd  appear  to  have  any  opinions  on 
public  questions.  Asked  liis  views  on  expansion,  he  said  it  was 
too  big  a  question  to  answer  oil-hand,  but  he  was  satisfied  the 
Republican  Party  would  work  it  out  satisfactorily.  As  !<•  the 
Philippines  he  did  not  care  to  discuss  that  question  ;  and  for  the 
present  he  preferred  to  say  nothing  on  the  subject  «<f  trusts. 
And.  while  he  favored  *the  lowest  possible  freight  rates  and  pas. 
senger  fares'  to  and  from  California,  yet  he  was  unwilling  to  ex¬ 
press  himself  as  to  the  Boer  war.  He  said  .  *  My  opinions  on  that 
question  arc  purely  personal  and  private."  Doubtless  Senator 
Hard  knows  enough  to  go  in  when  it  rains.  If  he  didn't,  he 
wouldn't  be  a  millionaire  ;  and  if  he  were  not  a  millionaire,  he 
wouldn't  lie  a  Senator." 

Senator  McLauriil  (Deni.)  sat  in  the  Senate  in  i -  .4  and 
being  appointed  by  the  governor  id  Mississippi  to  till  out  un  un¬ 
expired  term,  and  in  he  was  elected  governor  of  his  State. 
Senator  Sullivan,  also  a  Democrat,  was  a  memt>er«f  the  House 
for  two  years  until,  in  1S98,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Senate  to 
till  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Senator  Walthall.  Mr. 
Mcl.aurin  and  Mr.  Sullivan  have  both  mm*  been  elected  by  the 
Mississippi  legislature. 

DEATH  OF  EX-MINISTER  PHELPS. 

TRIBUTES  to  the  ability  and  patriotism  of  Prof.  Edward  J. 

Phelps,  of  Yale  University,  who  was  Minister  to  England 
under  President  Cleveland's  first  Administration,  ore  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  press  of  his  own  party.  The  New  York 
'TribuHf  ( Rep. )  says  that  "'first  of  all  he  was  un  American,  whose 

patriotism  was 
never  under  suspic¬ 
ion  and  who  honored 
his  country  not  by 
declaiming,  hut  by 
exemplifying  Its 
highest  virtues"; 
and  the  New  York 
Sun  (Rep.)  says 
that  "'  Mr.  Phcl|» 
was  sometimes 
wrong  on  great 
questions  of  politi- 
cal  philosophy  and 
international  pol¬ 
icy  ;  but  ho  was 
much  oftener  right, 
and  on  every  ques¬ 
tion  as  it  arose  he 
had  a  clear,  definite, 
and  perfectly  fcar- 
BDWAKD  joiis  PHULnc  less  and  honest 

opinion."  The  Phil¬ 
adelphia  I  Silver  (Ind.  Rep.)  sketches  and  comments  upon  his 
career  ns  follows : 

"'By  the  death  of  cx-Ministcr  Edward  J.  Phelps,  the  country 
loses  nn  accomplished  diplomat,  and  the  profession  of  the  law- 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  members.  When  he  was  apjiointcd 
by  President  Cleveland,  in  1885.  «*>  succeed  Minister  Lowell  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James,  his  advent  into  official  life  was  a  surprise 
to  the  general  public  outside  of  New  England  ;  but  when  his 
personality  liecamo  better  known,  his  peculiar  fitness  for  the 
place  was  recognised,  nnd  the  country  felt  assured  that  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  eminent  Ambassadors  representing  this  country  in 
England  would  remain  unbroken.  Years  ago.  in  1851.  he  was 
Second  Controllerof  the  Treasury  under  President  Fillmore.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Vermont  Constitutional  Convention  of  i-p>. 
and  the  unsuccessful  Democratic  candidate  for  governor  and 
Senator  in  Vermont  in  1SS0.  These  were  his  only  connections 
with  official  life  previous  to  his  appointment  as  Minister;  but  he 


had  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the 
country.  1 1  is  standing  in  the  profession  was  such  that  he  became 
in  i"->the  President  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  and  his 
lectures  before  the  Law  School  of  Vale  University  were  distin¬ 
guished  for  great  learning  and  clear  exposition.  His  legal  ability 
and  training  were  such  as  to  equip  him  admirnbly  for  any  post 
within  the  gift  of  the  Government,  and  his  career  as  Ambassador 
fully  justified  his  appointment  to  the  great  office.  His  lust  in- 
purtant  public  service  was  as  counsel  for  the  I’nitcd  States,  n 
1  S93.  in  the  Bering  Sea  tribunal,  when  his  advocacy  of  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  United  States  was  invuluable.  The  cx-Minister  was 
a  profound  student  of  the  Constitution,  the  laws,  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  and  his  character  was  spotless.  It  is  regret¬ 
table  that  such  men  are  not  found  more  frequently  iu  our  public 
life." 

INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION  S  CURE  FOR  TRUST 

EVILS. 

1SAPPROVAL  and  disappointment  mark  the  tone  of  tin- 
radical  anti-trust  press  in  their  remarks  on  the  preliminary 
rc|*ort  of  the  Industrial  Commission.  After  taking  testimony 
and  conducting  investigations  for  over  n  year  and  a  half,  the 
Commission  recommends  as  remedies  for  the  had  features  of 
trusts— more  power  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
enforced  publicity  of  trust  o|ierations.  Many  pajiers  believe  that 
the  Industrial  Commission  is  right  in  urging  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  bo  given  power  to  stop  the  rate  discrim¬ 
inations  by  which  the  railroads  help  tho  trusts  in  their  work  of 
killing  off  competition  ;  but  the  "publicity  "  cure  seems  to  have 
few  friends.  Paper*  which  remember  Mr,  Havemcycr's  strong 
testimony  tieforc  the  Commission  in  regard  to  the  tariff  urc  ask¬ 
ing  why  tho  report  dues  not  recommend  n  removal  of  this  protec¬ 
tion  front  such  trusts  as  are  kept  alive  by  tariff  favors.  "In 
carefully  avoiding  the  palpable  lower-tariff  remedy  for  undut 
trust  extortion  in  tho  home  market, "  says  the  Springfield  A "«*/**/•• 
h'i.tn  (Ind.),  "the  Commission  lamentably  fulls  short  of  rising 
to  tho  reasonable  demands  of  the  situation."  The  Philadelphia 
limtt  (Ind.)  remarks  that  nobody  will  "expect  tho  trust*  to  get 
frightened  or  go  out  of  business  bccuuso  of  tho  Commission's 
findings  "  If  Congress  will  give  the  power  recommended  to  the 
Interst.no  Commission,  continues  tho  same  paper,  "one  just  act 
will  bo  placed  to  its  credit";  but  "as  to  the  rest  of  its  recom¬ 
mendations.  they  will  prove  of  little  or  no  public  value."  The 
Baltimore  Htraht  (Ind.)  casts  doubt  upon  tho  constitutionality 
of  the  proposed  publicity  remedy.  Its  says:  "Whether a  statute 
which  demands  of  tho  trusts  that  they  shall  give  full  and  accu¬ 
rate  information  relative  to  their  business,  but  which  imposes  n«* 
such  obligation  upon  tho  individual  engaged  in  mercantile  or 
manufacturing  pursuits,  would  lie  sustained  by  the  courts  as 
constitutional  may  lie  doubted.  To  discriminate  lie  tween  firms 
and  companies  engaged  in  identically  tho  same  occupation 
would  ftpjK-ar  to  bo  class  legislation,  and  ns  such  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  thcorganic  law."  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commrr.f 
(Fin.)  thinks  the  report  inadequate.  It  says: 

"Until  tho  recommendations  arc  put  in  more  specific  form  it 
will  be  difficult  either  to  adopt  them  or  dissent  from  them  with 
any  degree  of  confidence.  Some  degree  of  publicity  is  unques¬ 
tionably  desirable.  But  any  business,  whether  managed  by  a  cor- 
poratkin  or  an  individual,  must  lie  assured  an  ample  measure  of 
privacy  with  reference  to  its  business  contracts.  The  whole 
question  turns,  therefore,  upon  the  kind  and  degree  of  publicity 
to  lie  enforced,  and  u:>on  this  aspect  of  the  case  this  preliminary 
rejmrt  is  too  indefinite  to  form  the  basis  of  argument.  ...  No 
degree  of  publicity  or  other  device  whatever  will  fully  and  satis¬ 
factorily  meet  the  demands  of  the  situation  unless  it  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mime-  provision  for  preventing  the  oppression  of  small 
producers  now  practised  and  tolerated  without  redress." 

The  Buffalo  F.iftrrts  (Ind.  Rep.)  declares  that  "the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  the  Commission,  on  account  of  their  general  character. 
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show  how  impossible  it  is  to  make  the  trust  question  a  political 
issue  of  the  first  importance."  The  New  York  Sun  (Rep.;  and 
tribune  (Rep.),  two  leaders  of  the  pro- trust  press,  allow'  the  re¬ 
port  to  pass  without  remark. 

The  recommendations  regarding  publicity  are.  first,  that  the 
organizers  of  industrial  combinations  shall  be  required  to  furnish 
all  "material  information  necessary  for  safe  and  intelligent  in¬ 
vestment”  ;  and.  second,  that  while  the  business  is  being  carried 
on.  the  company's  officers  shall  l»e  required  to  give  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  corporation  such  information  as  "may  prevent  the 
misuse  of  their  property  by  directors  or  trustees."  Besides  pro¬ 
viding  thus  for  the  safety  of  investors  l»>tb  before  and  after  they 
have  invested  their  money,  the  report  makes  the  following  ira- 
|Mirtant  recommendation . 

**  Thu  larger  corporations — the  so-called  trusts — should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  publish  unnually  a  properly  audited  report,  showing  in 
reasonable  detail  their  assets  and  liabilities,  with  profit  or  loss; 
such  rejKirt  and  audit  under  oath  to  be  subject  to  government 
inspection.  The  purpose  of  such  publicity  is  to  encourage  com¬ 
petition  when  profits  become  excessive,  thus  protecting  con¬ 
sumers  against  too  high  prices  and  to  guard  the  interests  of  em¬ 
ployees  by  a  knowledge  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  business 
in  which  they  arc  employed." 

As  to  railroad  favors  to  the  trusts,  and  the  remedy,  the  Com¬ 
mission  says; 

"From  the  testimony  given  liefnre  the  Commission,  and  here¬ 


with  submitted,  it  has  been  proved  that,  before  the  passage  of  the 
interstate  commerce  act.  discriminating  freight  rates  were  fre¬ 
quently  secured  by  large  shippers.  Other  evidence  herewith 
submitted,  to  1h*  supplemented  by  additional  testimony  which 
will  be  laid  before  the  Congress  shortly,  seems  to  show  that  like 
discriminating  favors  are  even  now  granted.  Believing  that 
these  discriminations  clearly  tend  toward  the  control  of  busi¬ 
ness  by  large  combinations,  your  Commission  further  recom¬ 
mend— 

“(a)  That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  be  given  au¬ 
thority  not  only  to  prescribe  the  methods  of  keeping  accounts  of 
the  railroads  and  t«»  demand  reports  in  such  details  as  it  may  re¬ 
quire.  but  also  to  insjicct  and  audit  said  accounts 

"  »£)  That  the  interstate  commerce  law  l*o  so  amended  as  to 
make  the  decisions  of  the  Commission  operative  at  a  day  fixed 
in  the  decisions  and  until  reversed  by  the  United  States  courts, 
on  appeal. 

•'  (<-)  That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  l*e  authorized 
to  prescribe  classifications  of  freight  articles,  and  to  make  rules 
and  regulations  for  freight  transportation  throughout  the  United 
States;  and 

"(«/|  The  penalties  for  violations  of  the  interstate  commerce 
act  should  be  appropriate  fines  against  the  carrier,  and  not  im¬ 
prisonment  of  officials. " 

The  report  is  signed  by  James  11.  Kyle,  chairman,  and  Boies 
Penrose.  J.  J.  Gardner,  William  torimor,  I..  F.  Livingston, 
John  C.  Bell.  Theodore  Otjen,  l^o  Mantle.  A.  L.  Harris,  Elli- 
son  A.  Smvthc.  John  Nl.  Farquhar.  Eugene  D.  Conger.  Thomas 
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PROF.  IIF.HNAMII  M«*B*.  Jl’MI  KILIIIH  II.  TAFT.  Ml  «IHCTIT.  I' HOF.  MAN  C.  WORCF.STKK 


W,  Philip*.  C.  J. _  —  ^7 

Harris.  M.  D 
Ratclifor«l.  John  I.. 

Kennedy,  and  Al¬ 
bert  Clarke,  com¬ 
mits  loner*. 

Mr.  Lorimor  with¬ 
hold*  hi*  approval 
from  the  recom¬ 
mendation*  regard¬ 
ing  railroad*,  at 
least  until  the  com¬ 
pleted  report  is 
formulated  to  lie  pre¬ 
sented  to  Congress ; 
a  n  d  Mr.  Cl  nr  k  e 
dissent*  from 
paragraph  b.  be¬ 
lieving  that  "rates 

fixed  by  the  Inter-  L__ __ 
state  Commerce  jtDoaM.aarc.ua. 

Commission  should 

not  go  into  effect  in  PHILIPPINE  < 

case  of  appeal  until 

attirmed  by  court,  and  that  trial  on  appeal  should  lie  expedited. 


* 


must  l»o  made  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  those  who 
have  become  our 
wards."  The  New 
York  Evening  Pott 
says  that  this  senti¬ 
ment  is  "excellent 
in  spirit."  and  the 
Springfield  l \'ef>ub - 
He  tin  says  that 
"with  such  exalted 
aspiration*  every 
ono  can  lie  in  sym¬ 
pathy.”  The  /«*»• 
sonnet  of  the  com¬ 
mission  has  aroused 
little  or  no  hostile 
criticism.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  'Tribune  says: 


PHILIPPINE  COMMISSIONERS. 


THE  NEW  PHILIPPINE  COMMISSION. 


Lias  a.  wrio.it.  .  "  P  r c  s  i  dent  Me- 

_  Kinley  ha*  not  only 

dMISSIONERS.  managed  to  repre¬ 

sent  all  sections  <  f 

the  country  in  the  membership  of  his  new  Philippine  com¬ 
mission.  but  ho  has  also  brought  together  a  body  of  able  nu  n. 
Three  of  the  five  members  arc  college  professors  of  high  stand¬ 
ing.  and  the  other  two  are  men  of  legal  and  political  experience. 
The  president  of  the  commission.  Judge  William  II.  Taft,  of 


SOME  comment  was  aroused  last  week  by  Judge  Taft’s  speech  Ohio,  has  of  late  years  combined  the  duties  of  a  United  States 

in  Cincinnati  during  the  banquet  given  in  honor  of  his  ap-  ‘ircuit  iud«c,  «  >»»>  those  of  dean  of  the  law  department  of  the 
.  .  .  r  .  ...  University  of  Cincinnati.  Prof.  Dean  C.  Worcester,  of  the  Uni- 


pointment  ns  head  of  the  new  commission  to  give  civil  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  Philippines.  Ho  declared,  in  effect,  that  he  is  an 
anti-expansionist,  but  believes  we  must  make  the  In  st  of  the 
situation  in  which  wc  find  ourselves.  While  he  had  hope*  “that 
the  jurisdiction  of  our  nation  would  not  extend  beyond  territory 
between  tho  two  oceans."  lie  is  prepared  to  accept  accomplished 
facts.  Ho  continued:  "Circumstances  beyond  our  control,  the* 
sequel  of  the  Spanish  war.  have  thrust  on  us  responsibility  for 
the  future  government  of  the  Philippines.  ...  I  have  to  deal 
with  the  situation  as  it  is.  and.  whatever  the  cause  of  it.  the  ques¬ 
tion  now  is,  What  arc  we  to  do  to  meet  the  present  needs?"  The 
expansionist  press  quote  these  words  with  warm  approval.  The 
anti-expansionist  papers  also  find  something  to  commend  in 
Judge  Taft’s  remarks.  He  said  further:  “The  incidental  bene¬ 
fits  to  the  trade  of  this  country  arising  from  the  new  relation 


University  of  Cincinnati.  Prof.  Dean  L.  Worcester,  ot  the  l  ni- 
versity  of  Michigan,  is  the  only  member  of  the  new  body  who 
also  served  on  the  first  commission.  He  will  be  an  invaluable 
member,  for  he  has  been  on  the  islands  thrice  before,  and  he  is 
beyond  question  the  highest  American  authorityon  existing  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  Philippines.  Judge  Henry  C.  Idc.  of  Vermont, 
was  chief  justice  Samoa  from  of  1893  to  1897.  and  is  well  versed 
in  international  law.  Mr.  Luke  E.  Wright,  of  Tennessee,  is  a 
Democratic  lawyer  of  marked  ability,  a  believer  in  expansion, 
and  will  fitly  represent  the  South  in  the  work  of  organizing  the 
new  Philippine  government.  Prof.  Bernard  Moses,  who  lias  heid 
the  chair  of  political  economy  in  the  University  of  California 
since  !':<>.  is  not  only  one  of  the  ablest  scholars  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  but  is  especially  fitted  for  this  kind  of  work  by  his  author¬ 
ship  of  historical  and  political  treatises  such  as  his  1  Democracy 
and  Social  Growth  in  America.’  The  commission  seems  to  be 
a  judicious  combination  of  the  practical  and  the  theoretical  ele¬ 
ments  necessary  for  the  solution  of  the  difficult  problems  that 
must  arise  in  creating  good  political  and  judicial  systems  for  the 
Filipinos." 
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NICARAGUA  NEUTRALITY  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF 

HISTORY. 


JOHN’  BASSETT  MOORE,  professor  of  international  law 
and  diplomacy  in  Columbia  University,  who  was  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  during  the  war  with  Spain,  and  was  secretary 
and  counsel  to  the  United  States  Peace  Commission  in  Paris, 
comes  to  the  defense  of  the  Hay-Pauncefotc  treaty  in  an  article 
in  the  New  York  ‘Times  that  has  attracted  considerable  notice. 


JOIt  *  HA  VO  II  MOOR*. 


The  sections  of  the 
treaty  that  have 
called  out  the  im»st 
emphatic  denuncia¬ 
tion  are  those  pro¬ 
viding  for  the 
neutrality  of  the 
Nicaragua  canal  in 
peace  and  war.  and 
it  is  in  defense  of 
these  sections  that 
Professor  Moore  en¬ 
lists  his  pen.  They 
read  as  follows : 


**!.  The  canal  shall  b* 
free  nn<l  open.  In  tune 
of  wer  »»  In  time  of 
peece,  to  the  vceeele  of 
commerce  uil  of  war 
of  all  nations  on  term* 
of  entire  e.|<iality,  *o 
that  there  shall  be  no 
UlKrimlnation  again*! 
any  nation  or  It*  ettf- 
ien*  or  *ubjecta  In  re¬ 


spect  of  tho  condition*  or  charge*  of  traffic  or  other  wi*e. 

The  canal  *hall  never  be  blockaded,  nor  shall  any  right  of  war  be  ea- 
orcUod  nor  any  act*  of  hostility  be  committed  within  It.” 


It  may  surprise  many  who  have  I  wen  discussing  this  phase  of 
tho  treaty  to  learn  that,  as  Professor  Moore  contends,  "the  policy 
of  u  neutralised  cunol  in  the  historic  policy  of  tho  United  States"; 
yet  lie  quotes  n considerable  numlwrof  state  pajwrs  to  prove  that 
such  is  really  the  case.  Hu  Iwgins  with  President  John  Quincy 
Adams  and  his  Secretary  of  State.  Henry  Clay,  of  whom  he  says 
that  “perhaps  there  are  no  other  American  statesmen  who  are  at 
once  so  prominently  identified  with  tho  two  doctrines  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  these  continents  from  European  domination  and  the  free¬ 
dom  of  tho  seas.”  Mr.  Clay,  while  in  President  Adams's  Cabi¬ 
net,  declured  that  tho  benefits  of  a  transisthmian  canal  “ought 
not  to  ho  exclusively  appropriated  t”  any  one  nation,  but  should 
bo  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  globe  upon  the  payment  of  a  just 
compensation  or  reasonable  tolls."  The  same  view  seems  to 
have  prevailed  nine  years  later,  in  1S35.  when  tho  Senate  passed 
unanimously  a  resolution  favoring  u  canal,  and  favoring  “the 
free  and  equal  right  of  navigating  such  canal  to  all  such  nations 
[as  should  conclude  treaties]  on  the  payment  of  such  reasonable 
tolls  as  may  Iw  established  to  compensate  the  capitalists  who 
may  engage  in  such  undertaking  and  complete  the  work."  In 
1S39  the  House  also  adopted  a  similar  resolution  by  unanimous 
vote,  favoring  “securing  forever,  by  suitable  treaty  stipulations, 
the  free  and  equal  right  of  navigating  such  canal  by  all  na¬ 
tions." 

A  treaty  is  still  in  force.  Professor  Moore  points  out.  with  the 
Republic  of  Colombia,  concluded  in  1*46,  guaranteeing  “the  per¬ 
fect  neutrality  of  the  l>eforc-mcntioncd  isthmus,  with  the  view 
that  the  free  transit  from  the  one  to  the  other  sea  may  not  be  in¬ 
terrupted  or  embarrassed  in  any  future  time  while  this  treaty 
exists,"  and  President  Polk,  in  submitting  the  treaty  to  the 
Senate,  explained  that  its  object  “is  to  secure  to  all  nations  the 
free  and  equal  right  of  passage  over  the  isthmus.  '  Then,  in  1-50. 
came  the  Clayton- Bui  wer  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 


Great  Britain,  stipulating  that  neither  Government  should  “ever 
obtain  or  maintain  for  iwlf  any  exclusive  control  over  the  said 
ship  canal."  or  “ever  erect  or  maintain  any  fortifications  com¬ 
manding  the  same,  or  in  the  vicinity  thereof.”  In  the  spirit  of 
all  these  declarations.  President  Pierce,  in  1656.  when  grave  local 
disturbances  threatened  the  Panama  Railway,  sent  commission¬ 
ers  to  New  Granada  [now  the  Republic  of  Colombia)  to  propose 
the  creation  of  an  independent,  neutral  district  on  the  isthmus 
for  the  security  of  the  transit  route,  a  proposal,  however,  said 
Mr.  Marcy.  then  our  Secretary  of  State,  “not  designed  to  secure 
any  exclusive  advantages  to  the  United  States.”  Two  years 
later.  Mr.  Cass.  President  Buchanan's  Secretary  of  Stale,  de¬ 
clared  that  "what  the  United  States  wants  in  Central  America 
next  to  the  happiness  of  its  people  is  the  security  anil  neutrality 
of  the  intcroccanic  routes  which  lead  through  it.” 

With  Nicaragua  itself  wc  have  a  treaty  of  similar  import.  con¬ 
cluded  m  i«.9.  and  still  in  force.  By  this  treaty  the  United 
States  “agrees  to  extend  their  protection  to  all  such  routes  of 
communication  as  aforesaid,  and  to  guarantee  the  neutrality  and 
innocent  use  of  the  same.  They  also  agree  to  employ  their  influ¬ 
ence  with  other  nations  to  induce  them  to  guarantee  such  neu¬ 
trality  and  protection."  Professor  Moore  remarks  thut  “it  is 
evident  that  those  who  have  charged  Mr.  Hay  with  proposing  to 
give  away  a  right  of  exclusive  control  of  the  Nicaragua  canal, 
granted  us  by  Nicaragua  itself,  with  the  implied  concurrence  of 
Great  Britain  and  other  powers  under  the  Dickinson-Ayon  treaty, 
either  havo  notread  essential  stipulations  of  that  treaty,  or  else 
have  not  seen  fit  to quote  them.”  Had  it  not  been  for  the  unsat¬ 
isfactory  attitude  of  Nicaragua  in  1*77.  indeed,  wo  might  to-day 
lie  bound  in  a  contract  with  tho  principal  maritime  powers  by 
which  every  power  was  "at  all  times,  whether  in  peace  or  war," 
to  have  "the  right  of  transit  ”  through  the  proposed  canal.  Mr. 
Fish.  President  Grant's  Secretary  of  State,  proposed  such  an 
agreement.  A  leaning  toward  tho  idea  of  American  control  ap¬ 
pears.  it  is  true,  in  a  treaty  signed  by  representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  Nicaragua  in  1SR4,  but  the  treaty  was  never 
ratified.  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  President  Cleveland's  Secretary  of 
State,  signed  the  treaty  for  the  United  States,  but  President 
Cleveland,  after  sending  it  to  the  Senate,  recalled  it,  and  said  in 
his  next  annual  message:  "Whatever  highway  may  In?  con¬ 
structed  across  the  barrier  dividing  the  two  greatest  nmritino 
areas  of  the  world  must  be  for  the  world's  benefit,  u  trust  for 
mankind,  to  lw  re  mo  vet  1  from  tho  chance  of  domination  by  any 
single  power,  nor  become  a  point  of  invitation  for  hostilities  or  a 
prize  for  warlike  ambition."  This  brings  us  down  to  the  present 
Hay-Paunccfote  treaty,  which.  Professor  Moore  believes  he  has 
«hown.  is  directly  in  line  with  our  historic  American  policy. 

The  idea  of  American  control,  however,  has  not  lacked  influ¬ 
ential  advocates,  and  Professor  Moure  devotes  n  column  to  an 
outline  of  their  attitude.  The  idea,  he  says,  “seems  to  have 
originated  with  Senator  Douglas,”  who  adopted  it  for  |>o|iticnl 
reasons.  Then  President  Hayes  anil  his  Secretary  of  State.  Mr. 
Evans,  thirty  years  after  Senator  Douglas,  advocated  American 
control,  when  tho  Colombian  Government  gave  some  exclusive 
concessions  to  the  French  company.  Neither,  however,  proposed 
that  the  canal  should  be  fortified.  Such  a  proposal  was  put  for¬ 
ward  by  Secretary  Blaine,  who  made  a  considerable  effort  t"  have 
the  Clayton- Bui  wer  treaty  modified  so  as  to  admit  of  American 
control.  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  also  favored  American  control,  anil 
east  doul>ts  on  the  validity  of  the  Clayton- Bui  wer  agreement. 
Professor  Moore  examines  at  some  length  this  claim  that  Great 
Britain's  colony  of  Belize. or  British  Honduras,  is  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Clayton- ltul  wer  treaty;  but  he  finds  that  it  is 
not.  Mr.  Clayton's  footnote  covering  England’s  claim  to  that 
piece  of  territory,  he  finds,  was  called  up  in  the  Senate  by  some 
who  objected  to  it ;  but  the  Senate  decided  not  to  take  any  action 
in  the  matter.  As  the  treaty  has  been  recognized  from  time  to 
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time  by  our  State  Department  as  in  force.  Professor  Moore  de¬ 
clares  that  it  is  still  binding, 

Some  may  forget,  too,  that  Nicaragua  also  has  treaties  with 
other  nations.  Indeed,  Spain,  France,  and  Italy  have  agree¬ 
ments  binding  Nicaragua  to  give  them  as  great  privileges  in  the 
use  of  the  canal  as  she  gives  to  any  other  nation  .  and  Costa 
Rica,  through  whose  soil  part  of  the  canal  is  expected  to  pas>. 
has  a  similar  agreement  with  Spain  Professor  Moore  thinks, 
in  view  of  the  neutralization  of  the  canal  guaranteed  by  these 
treaties,  that  "if  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  were  abrogated,  the 
situation  would  not  lie  radically  altered." 

As  the  Senate  committee  on  foreign  relations  has  recom¬ 
mended  an  amendment  to  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  reserving 
to  this  country  the  right  to  defend  the  canal  in  war  time,  and  as 
many  Senators  are  known  to  favor  such  an  amendment,  a  be¬ 
lief  is  growing  that  Professor  Moore  and  the  other  friends  of  ab¬ 
solute  neutrality  will  not  see  their  hopes  realized. 


CRIMINALS  RECLAIMED  BY  PAROLE  LAWS. 


'1  'UK  convicts  in  the  New  York  State  prisons  arc  looking  anx- 
*  iously  to  the  present  legislature  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
enact  u  purole  law  that  will  let  some  of  them  out  into  the  wide 
world  uguin ;  und  their  paper,  The  Star  of  Hope,  is  fairly  bris¬ 
tling  with  articles,  short  and  long,  advocating  the  measure  To 
aid  in  the  campaign  of  education.  The  Star  of  Hope  presents 
u  valuable  summary  of  what  the  parole  laws  in  other  States  have 
done  for  criminals.  New  York  State,  with  no  parole  law.  sends 
its  criminals  to  prison  for  fixed  terms,  then  sets  them  altogether 
free  -and  seventy  i*er  cent,  of  them  return  to  lives  of  crime 
Ten  other  States,  with  parole  laws,  release  convicts  having  gor'd 
records,  keeping  them  under  surveillance  until  convinced  of  their 
reformation.  Here  arc  records  from  different  States 
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The  Star  of  Hope's  editor,  convict  No.  1.5*10.  of  Sing  Sing 
prison,  gives  as  his  leading  article  in  a  recent  issue  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  encouraging  success  that  has  attended  the 
workings  of  the  parole  law  in  Indiana.  He  docs  not  write  from 
any  experiences  of  his  own  with  the  law  in  question,  but  quotes 
from  a  report  made  by  \V.  II.  Whittaker,  clerk  **f  the  Indiana 
State  prison  at  M ichigan  City.  Before  the  parole  law  was  passed, 
no  distinction  was  made  between  the  prisoners.  "The  result 
was."  says  Mr.  Whittaker,  "that  many  a  young  boy  who  had 
committed  his  first  offense  was  thrown  into  prison  and  put  into 
the  same  cell  with  an  old.  experienced  offender,  and  after  serving 
his  term  of  one  or  two  years,  with  no  attention  being  given  him 
while  in  prison,  he  was  discharged  a  graduate  in  crime.  When 
tile  new  law  was  passed,  however,  in  I''J7.  one  of  the  State  pris¬ 
ons  was  set  aside  as  a  reformatory,  and  all  convicts  under  thirty 
years  of  age.  unless  sentenced  for  life  *»r  for  treason,  are  now 
sent  there,  and  escape  the  influence  of  the  older  and  more  hard¬ 
ened  criminals.  In  both  the  State  prison-  three  reforms  were 
instituted  at  once.  For  the  lash  was  substituted  solitary  confine¬ 
ment  :  instead  of  the  striped  uniform  three  grades  were  estab¬ 
lished.  stripes  for  the  lowest,  a  checkered  pattern  for  the  bcttcr- 
liehavcd,  and  cadet  blue  for  the  best :  and.  finally,  the  lock-step 
was  abolished.  These  three  reforms,  Mr.  Whittaker  declares. 


”  have  done  more  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  prisoner  and 
make  him  feel  like  a  man  than  anything  [elsej  that  has  been 
done.  “ 

This  law  has  now  been  in  operation  in  Indiana  for  nearly  three 
years.  Mr.  Whittaker  says  of  its  operation  during  this  period 

"We  have  paroled  132  prisoners,  of  which  number  6  have  been 
returned  for  violation  of  their  parole  and  2  have  failed  to  make 
their  rej-Tts.  and  at  this  time  wc  do  not  know  where  they  are 
This  showing,  as  compared  with  other  institutions,  is  remarkably 
good,  only  being  a  fraction  over  6  ]>cr  cent,  of  the  prisoners 
paroled  that  have  violated  the  confidence  placed  in  them  by  the 
management.  We  have  now  eighty  men  on  parole  that  arc  ma¬ 
king  their  reports  promptly,  earning  all  the  way  from  $5  to 
per  month  and  their  board.  and  in  many  cases  are  caring  for 
their  families,  that  would  otherwise  be  a  public  charge  upon  the 
township  where  they  live  had  the  prisoner  been  kept  in  confine¬ 
ment  " 

The  New  York  State  Prisons  Commission,  in  its  annual  report 
to  the  legislature,  recommends  similar  reforms  in  New  York 
State. 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF. 


C 4RXtr.ii  s  tpnng  tuilt  tall  (or  large  check*  —  1  hr  Paitimtore  Amen, oh 

Ki  —I*  continue#  to  My  not  Jung.  an<l  lay  railroad  llr»-/V  H’othinglon 

SSoe. 

I**  politic#  there  it  a  great  difference  between  duty  and  duties  —  The  /V- 
teaa  Sen  1. 

It  1  a  10  Kuo  evidently  tecum!  a  gold  brick  w  hen  it  got  «*  —  i k. 

Chi.  a, go  tteieit. 

Tl  »«  HI  a  "  NVillie.  where  it  the  capital  of  Ihe  failed  Stale,  r  Willie 
“  In  the  irutta  Ike  Hu/fah-  A ora. 

The  llritl.h  have  ordered  ».»<■«  more  mule*  What  appetite.  those  sol¬ 
dier*  have'—  Ike  M/imeer  America" 

Wr  always  (elt  that  lieneral  Muller  could  get  Into  Ladysmith  If  the  IU«r. 
oalv  left  turn  alone.—  The  Delml  .Wi. 

Kwisntaxr  and  Alfred  Auttln  wrote  poemt  latl  week.  Other*  l.e  Kmc- 
land  more  than  held  her  own  —The  Chicago  1  imeclleialt. 

Til*  Hrltlth  know  they  have  the  lloert  thoroughly  whipped.  Thai  i* 
why  they  are  tailing  for  mote  troop*.—  the  Chi,  j/v  ttecoe  J. 

It  Mr  Carnegie  It  tin. ere  In  wlthlng  to  die  a  poor  man  lie  thould  become 
a  candidate  for  Senator  from  Montana.—  The  Hallimoie  American. 

A  Srw  Jin.iv  lunatic  ha.  had  bit  reaton  reetorod  by  a  Idow  on  the 
head.  Thit  ought  to  tuggett  a  way  of  curing  tome  of  the  calamity  hoi  I- 
er  %-lhe  Saxannah  Xrtrl. 


There.  I  reckon  that  will  keep  the  old  boy  from  doing  mi* 
chief.’*—  The  ST.  Paul  Pioneer  Peru. 


eo  dv  (jooqie 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


A  NEW  REVOLUTIONARY  DRAMA. 

THE  French  Government  has  prohibited  the  public  perform¬ 
ances  of  the  revolutionary  play  just  written  by  Urbain 
Collier,  the  rising  young  journalist  and  author  who  has  taken 
Clemonceau's  place  on  the  An  rare  and  who  had  been  one  of  the 
leading  champions  of  Dreyfus.  Gohier  is  an  ex-soldier,  ex-anti- 
Semite,  and  the  author  of  several  pamphlets  and  articles  on  the 
abuses  of  the  military  system.  For  one  of  his  pamphlet*.  "The 
Country  vs.  the  Army,"  he  was  tried  shortly  after  the  Zola  sen*., 
tion  and  acquitted.  The  municipal  government  of  l’aris  ordered 
three  hundred  copies  of  the  pamphlet  circulated  at  public  ex¬ 
pense.  He  is  again  under  indictment  for  alleged  assault*  on  the 
army,  and  his  leaders  in  /  '.-furore  keep  him  constantly  in  hot 
water.  His  force  and  talent  are  admitted  by  his  opponents,  but 
he  is  criticized  for  being  too  extreme  He  has  been  fiercely  at¬ 
tacking  the  present  cabinet  of  "  Republican  defense  as  cowardly 
and  treacherous.  His  drama  was  expected  to  produce  a  sensa¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  censor's  veto  compelled  him  to  give  a  private  per¬ 
formance  of  it  before  n  select  audience.  It  will  Ik-  published  in 
u  magazine. 

The  name  of  the  play  is  "  I.e  Kettort "  (literally  “The  Resort.  " 
but  more  properly  "The  luspirer  and  its  essential  motive  is  the 
conflict  between  love  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  |>coptc 
Tlic  plot  is  thus  summarized  in  /.'  Aurare  by  its  dramatic  critic . 

The  hero,  Philippe  Redan.  is  n  lawyer  by  profession  and  the 
h-adcr  of  u  secret  revolutionary  nociety  which  is  planning  an  uj>- 
rismg.  Unfortunately,  he  doc*  not  give  his  undivided  energies 
to  the  organization  of  the  revolt.  He  is  passionately  attached  to 
Suzanne  Pirn  and,  the  wife  of  n  bankrupt  financier  and  exile, 
whose  whereuboiit*  she  does  not  know.  Redan  had  been  too 
ardent  a  reformer  and  dreamer  to  think  «»f  |>ersoiial  joy*,  and  had 
u fleeted  to  discard  love:  but  in  Suzanne  he  at  last  found  an 
ideal,  a  comrade  as  well  ns  sweetheart,  an  inspiration.  Her 
nobility  ami  bouuty  and  admiration  were  the  mainsprings  of  his 
enthusiasm  and  energy  for  his  cause. 

The  time  fixed  upon  for  the  uprising  arrives,  and  everything 
is  ready.  The  insurgents  hold  the  Inst  council  on  the  eve  of  the 
revolution,  appoint  committees  and  chiefs,  and  issue  final  order* 
This  scene  is  declared  to  bo  moving  and  exciting.  Redan  tests 
the  fidelity  of  each  conspirator,  asking  each  why  he  is  ready  t« 
die  for  freedom.  Tho  answer*  constitute  an  indictment  of  the 
icoclul  order.  One  man  hail  been  unable  to  earn  bread  and  had 
found  it  impossible  to  remain  honest ;  another  had  had  his  two 
sons  "stolen  ”  from  him  by  tho  Government  and  killed  in  colonial 
and  predatory  wars.  A  third  cries  that  only  the  rich  can  afford 
to  have  children  ;  the  poor  must  forego  the  luxury. 

There  are  two  spies  and  traitors  in  the  assembly.  One  is  dis¬ 
covered,  and  he  is  at  once  sentenced  to  death.  By  a  fatal  acci¬ 
dent,  the  other  is  chosen  to  inflict  the  penalty  lie  stab*  his 
fellow  spy  without  a  qualm,  thinking  only  of  his  reward  for  be¬ 
traying  the  conspiracy. 

But  the  police,  aware  of  the  plot,  fear  only  the  leader.  He  is 
handed  an  anonymous  letter  in  which  Suzanne,  his  ideal,  is 
charged  with  infidelity  to  him.  He  goes  to  the  place  indicated 
and  finds  her  with  auothcr  lover,  an  officer.  A  duel  is  at  once 
arranged :  but  the  long-absent  husband  appear*  on  the  scene, 
kills  the  officer,  and  dismisses  Redan  as  a  mere  harmless  vision¬ 
ary  whose  affection  for  his  wife  had  been  purely  platonic. 

The  uprising  takes  place,  but  it  is  doomed  to  failure  and  dis¬ 
aster.  The  leader  is  apathetic  and  indifferent.  His  own  per¬ 
sonal  disappointment  is  too  keen  to  allow  him  to  do  his  duty. 
The  cause  of  the  people  is  abandoned,  betrayed,  lost  once  more. 
The  insurgents  die  in  the  streets,  and  Redan  gladly  expose* 
himself  to  danger  and  is  killed  together  with  his  companions. 
"The  Republic  is  saved!"  cries  the  spy.  "Long  live  the  Em¬ 
peror!”  cries  a  citizen  who  is  dissatisfied  with  the  Republic. 
And  the  “revolution  "  is  over. 

The  critic  of  the  Aurare  declares  that  the  play  is  strong,  well- 
constructed,  dramatic,  and  artistic.  Gohier.  he  says,  has  stage¬ 


craft.  wit.  and  a  mastery  of  satire  and  irony.  The  dialog  is 
terse,  swift,  and  clear,  and  sympathy  with  the  lesson-how  not 
to  make  revolutions  is  not  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
play.  -Translation  made  Jar  Thf.  Literary  Digest. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  BROOK  FARM  AND 
ITS  OCCUPANTS. 

SOME  fresh  reminiscences  of  that  much  bcwriltcn  social  ex¬ 
periment  known  as  Bn«>k  Farm  have  just  come  from  the 
pen  of  Mrv  Ora  Gannett  Sedgwick,  a  writer  who.  at  the  time  of 
its  establishment  in  West  Koxbury.  Mass.,  was  but  a  girl  of  six¬ 
teen.  Her  anecdotes  deal  with  several  of  the  famous  men  who 
made  the  community  renowned  throughout  the  world.  The 
writer  went  thither  in  June.  1*41.  and  made  her  home  at  the 
Hive,  the  principal  community  edifice.  Of  this  building  and  its 
inmates,  she  writes  <in  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  March!  : 

"The  Hive  was  the  Ellis  farmhouse,  one  of  the  lovely  old  New 
Kugland  houses  with  a  broad  hall  running  through  the  whole 
length,  and  having  a  door  at  each  end.  From  the  left  side  of 
this  hall,  as  you  entered,  a  staircase  went  straight  up  to  the 
second  tl««»r.  The  walls  of  the  hall  were  lined  with  open  book¬ 
shelves  filled  with  rare  English,  French,  and  German  books,  lie- 
longing  to  Mr.  Riplcv,  who  had.  I  imagine,  one  of  the  finest 
libraries  in  Boston  at  that  time.  cs|iccially  in  foreign  work*. 
After  the  Eyrie  was  built  the  Hive  Itecamu  merely  the  working 
headquarteis,  and  this  library  was  removed  to  the  new  building  ; 
I  tut  the  hooks  were  always  free  to  all.  u  fact  which  showed  the 
real  gcncr*>*ity  of  Mr.  Ripley. 

"There  was  a  comfortable  sofa  in  the  hall,  under  the  stairs,  on 
which  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  who  then  occupied  the  from  room 
at  the  right,  used  to  sit  for  hour*  at  a  timo,  with  a  book  in  his 
hand,  not  turning  a  leaf,  but  listening  with  sharp  ear*  to  the 
young  (K-ople's  talk,  which  lie  seemed  to  enjoy  immensely,  per¬ 
haps  with  tho  satisfaction  of  Burns  *  *  duel  amang  yo  taktn  * 
note*.’  It  i*.  however,  but  just  to  Mr.  Hawthorne  to  suy  that, 
whatever  u%c  he  made  in  ‘  Hbllicdulc  Romance  ’  of  the  scenery 
and  'romantic  atmosphere  *  of  Brook  Farm,  he  can  not  be  accused 
of  violating  the  sanctities  of  the  home  and  holding  up  to  publtc 
observation  exaggerated  likenesses  of  hi*  associates  there.  I 
s|»ent  some  delightful  hours  with  him  the  winter  he  died,  when 
he  assured  me  that  Zenobia  represented  no  one  person  there.  .  . 

"I  remember  well  that  George  P.  Bradford  and  Mr.  Hawthorne 
bad  the  care  and  milking  of  the  cow*,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  less  Arvadian  labors,  as  i*  evident  from  'The  American 
Note-Rook*.'  Mr.  Hawthorne  seem*  to  have  had  n rather  tender 
feeling  for  his  charges,  expressing  forcibly  in 'The  Blithednle 
Romance,'  chapter  xxiv. .  his  indignation  at  their  'cold  reception  ' 
of  him  on  his  return  from  an  absence  of  Kcvcral  week*.  I  recall 
distinctly  the  names  of  two  cows,  Daisy  and  Dolly,  from  the  fact 
that  Messrs.  Hawthorne  and  Bradford  were  particular  always  to 
assign  to  these  cow*  adjoining  stall*  in  the  barn  at  night,  lie- 
cause  they  were  always  together  in  the  pasture.  I  recollect  also 
Mr.  Bradford's  often  begging  me  to  stop  at  the  gate  through 
which  the  king  line  of  cowscamc  at  evening,  und  watch  the  vary¬ 
ing  and  interesting  expressions  on  their  faces. 

"The  pig*  too  came  in  for  their  share  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  care. 
When,  in  the  following  winter,  the  Brook  Farmers,  as  a  delicate 
attention,  sent  a  sparerib  to  Mrs  George  S.  Hillard,  with  whom 
he  was  then  staying  in  Boston,  thinking  to  please  him.  he  raised 
his  hands  >n  honor,  and  exclaimed.  *  1  should  as  soon  think  of  a 

sculptor's  eating  a  piece  of  one  of  his  own  statues  !’ . 

"A*  I  remember  our  meals,  they  were  most  delightful  tinier, 
for  talk,  humor,  wit.  ami  the  interchange  of  pleasant  nonsense. 
When  our  one  table  had  grown  into  three.  Charles  A.  Dana,  who 
must  have  been  a  very  orderly  young  man.  organized  a  corps  of 
waiters  from  among  our  nicest  young  people,  whose  meals  were 
kept  hot  for  them,  and  they  in  their  turn  were  waited  on  by  those 
whom  they  had  served  1  have  seen  Mr.  Dana  reading  a  small 
Greek  b<»>k  between  the  courses,  tho  he  was  a  faithful  waiter. 
The  table  talk  was  most  delightful  and  profitable  to  me.  Look¬ 
ing  back  over  a  long  ar.d  varied  life.  1  think  that  I  have  rarely  sat 
down  with  so  many  men  and  women  of  culture,  so  thoroughly 
unselfish,  polite,  and  kind  to  one  another,  as  1  found  at  those 
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plain  but  attractive  tables.  AH  seemed  at  rest  and  at  ibcir  be-t. 
There  was  no  man  tired  with  the  stock  market  and  his  efforts  to 
make  or  to  increase  a  big  fortune,  coming  home  harassed  or  de¬ 
pressed.  too  cross  or  disappointed  to  talk.  There  was  no  woman 
vying  with  others  in  French  gowns,  laces,  anil  diamonds.  The 
faet  that  all  felt  that  they  were  honored  for  themselves  alone 
brought  out  more  individuality  in  each,  so  that  I  have  often  said 
that  I  have  never  elsewhere  seen  a  set  of  people  of  whom  each 
seemed  to  possess  some  peculiar  charm.” 

Mrs.  Sedgwick  evidently  found  Hawthorne  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  figures  of  that  remarkable  company.  f<-r  she  returns 
several  times  to  speak  of  him  : 

"I  do  not  recollect  Hawthorne's  talking  much  at  the  tabic. 
Indeed,  lie  was  a  very  taciturn  man.  One  day,  tired  of  seeing 
him  sitting  immovable  on  the  sofa  in  the  hall,  ..s  I  was  learning 
some  verses  to  recite  nt  the  evening  class  for  recitation  formed 
by  Charles  A.  Dana,  1  daringly  took  my  book,  pushed  it  into  his 
hunds.  and  said.  'Will  you  hear  my  poetry.  Mr.  Hawthorne?' 
He  gave  me  a  sidelong  glance  from  his  very  shy  eyes,  took  the 
hook,  and  most  kindly  heard  me.  After  that  he  was  on  the  sofa 
every  week  to  hear  me  recite 

"One  evening  he  was  alone  in  the  hall,  sitting  on  a  chair  at 
the  farther  end,  when  my  room-mate,  Kllcn  Slade,  and  myself 
were  going  upstairs.  She  whispered  to  me.  'I.el's  throw  the 
sofa  pillows  at  Mr.  Hawthorne.'  Reaching  over  the  banisters, 
we  each  took  u  cushion  and  threw  it.  Quick  as  a  Hash  he  put 
out  his  hand,  seized  a  broom  that  was  hanging  near  him.  warded 
off  our  cushions,  and  threw  them  l>ack  with  sure  aim.  As  fast  as 
we  could  throw  tlu-m  at  him  he  returned  them  with  effect,  hitting 
us  every  time,  while  we  could  hit  only  the  broom.  He  mud  have 
been  very  quick  in  his  movements.  Through  it  ull  not  u  word 
was  S] token.  We  laughed  and  laughed,  und  his  eves  shone  und 
twinkled  like  sturs.  Wonderful  eyes  they  were,  ami  when  any¬ 
thing  witty  was  said  I  always  looked  quickly  at  Mr.  Hawthorne; 
for  his  dark  eyes  lighted  up  as  if  flame*  were  suddenly  kindled 
Iwhiml  them,  and  then  the  smile  came  down  to  his  lips  and  over 
his  grave  face. 

"  My  memories  of  Mr.  Hawthorne  are  among  the  pleasantest  of 
niy  Brook-Farm  recollection*.  1 1  is  manners  to  children  were 
charming  and  kind.  I  saw  him  one  day  walking,  us  was  his 
custom,  with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  head  bent  forward,  the 
two  little  Bancrofts  and  other  children  following  him  with  pleased 
faces,  und  stooping  every  now  and  then  with  broad  smiles,  after 
which  they  would  rise  and  run  on  again  Iwhiml  him.  Puzzled 
at  these  maneuvers,  I  watched  closely,  and  found  that  aitho  he 
hurdly  moved  a  muscle  except  to  walk,  yet  from  time  to  time  he 
dropped  a  penny,  for  which  the  children  scrambled." 

Of  one  unwarranted  calumny  Mrs.  Sedgwick  makes  explicit 
denial,  and  we  feci  relieved  to  hear  that  there  really  was  no  such 
shocking  tiling  as  flirtation  carried  on  by  the  youths  and  maidens 
nt  sober  Brook  Farm : 

”  I  have  been  much  with  young  people  in  my  life— a  teacher  for 
some  years,  a  mother  with  several  children,  and  now  a  grand¬ 
mother  with  hosts  of  grandchildren  and  I  have  never  seen  more 
truly  gentlemanly’  ami  gentlewoman))’  relations  between  youths 
and  maidens  than  at  Brook  Farm.  1  am  sure  not  only  that  no 
harm  was  done,  either  to  young  men  or  maidens,  by  the  health¬ 
ful  and  simple  intercourse  that  was  invariable  between  them, 
but  that  very  much  gwsl  came,  especially  to  the  young  men. 
There  seemed  a  desire  in  each  person  to  make  Brook  Farm  n 
happy  home.  There  were  few  of  us  who  had  n««t  enough  work 
each  clay,  either  manual  or  intellectual,  generally  l»>th.  to  give 
a  keen  zest  to  the  pleasures  of  the  evening.  It  seems  to  me  as  I 
look  back  npon  the  happy  hours  of  recreation  that  we  were  more- 
amiable  and  content  with  ourselves  and  one  another  than  any 
circle  of  people  I  have  ever  known.  Among  «>ur  daytime  amuse¬ 
ments  were  some  charming  picnics  in  the  pine-tree  grove,  one  of 
which  is  almost  exactly  described  in  'The  Blithcdalc  Ro¬ 
mance.'  ...... 

"In  the  happy  Brook-Farm  evenings  there  were  games  for  the 
young  people  at  the  Hive,  while  once  or  twice  a  wees,  at  the 
same  place,  the  older  classes  listened  to  Mr.  Bradford's  readings 
of  Racine’s  and  Moliere’s  plays-- delightful  readings  they  were 
—or  to  discussions  in  Mr.  Ripley's  moral-philosophy  class.  At 
the  Eyrie  we  had  charming  singing  by  the  two  Curtis  brothers. 


occasional  concerts  given  by  people  from  ’the  world,  ’  talks  b;. 
Margaret  Fuller.  William  H.  ('banning,  and  others,  sometin 
dancing  in  moderation,  and  once  in  a  while  a  fancy-dress  party 

"  Everybody  *»n  the  farm  knew  that  he  or  she  was  cordia 
invited  to  all  these  various  amusements,  and  would  be  kind 
received.  The  result  was  that  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  rr.ct 
mingled  freely  and  without  sense  of  constraint." 

Concerning  George  William  Curtis  and  Charles  A.  Dana.  Mrs 
Sedgwick  writes 

“The  arrival  of  George  William  Curtis,  then  a  youth  of 
teen,  and  his  brother  Burrill,  two  years  his  senior,  was  a  nov- 
worthy  event  in  the  annals  of  Brook  Farm,  a!  least  in  the  astir: 
t ion  «.f  the  younger  members.  I  shall  never  forget  the  flutter 
excitement  caused  bv  Mr.  Ripley’s  announcing  their  expetv. . 
coming  in  these  words;  ’Now  we're  going  to  have  two  you*; 
Greek  g<«Js  among  us  '  .  .  .  On  a  bright  morning  in  May,  t-i; 
*oon  after  Mr.  Ripley's  announcement,  or  I  was  coming  - 
from  the  Kvrie  to  the  Hive,  I  saw  Charles  A.  Dana  with  ’u 
strange  young  men  approaching  my  ‘magic  gate  ’  from  the  dm 
tion  of  the  Hive.  Arriving  at  the  gate  before  me.  Mr.  Dana 
threw  it  oj>cn  with  the  flourish  jK-culiar  to  his  manner,  and  v.  «< 
holding  it  back.  His  companions  sbiod  beside  him.  and  all  thru 
waited  f*»r  me  to  pas*  through.  I  saw  at  u  glance  that  the  - 
must  be  the  'two  young  Greek  gods. ‘  They  stood  disclosed,  n  ■ 
like  Virgil's  Venus,  by  their  step,  but  by  their  beauty  and  bea' 
ing.  Burrill  Curtis  was  at  that  time  the  more  beautiful.  He  h-i 
a  Greek  face,  of  great  purity  of  expression,  and  curling  hair 
George  t«>o  w  as  very  handsome — not  so  remarkably  as  in  hue 
life,  but  already  with  a  man's  virile  expression, 

"About  George  William  Curtis  there  was  a  peculiar  personal 
elegance,  and  an  air  of  great  deference  in  listening  to  one  when 
he  admired  or  looked  up  to.  There  wax  a  certain  remoteness 
limes  almost  amounting  to  indifference)  about  him.  but  hewn* 
always  courteous.  His  friends  were  ull  older  than  himself,  an-l 
he  Mp|N‘ar«d  much  older  in  manners  and  conversation  than  he 
was  In  years;  more  like  a  man  of  twenty-five  than  u  youth  of 
eightcco." 

Brook  Farm  was  more  projicrly  an  association  than  u  commu¬ 
nity.  and  the  inmates  might  cithcrcat  nt  tlio  common  table  or  by 
{•avnu-nt  of  a  certain  sum  have  their  meals  served  in  their  apart 
incuts  The  as-u-ialnm  might  have  grown  into  a  genuine  v 
operative  village;  but  after  over  six  years  of  successful  life.  ' 
received  a  heavy  blow  in  the  destruction  of  the  Philanstcry  ir> 
March.  1846;  ami  not  long  after.  Brook  Farm  closed  its  existence 
Mrs.  Sedgwick  says  that  after  over  a  half-century  of  obxervahoc 
of  life  in  the  world  since  that  time,  she  is  more  and  more  cor- 
vinced  that  her  estimate*  of  the  life  at  Brook  Farm  are  tm 
There  was  very  much  “sweetness  and  light”  there — "a  light  to. 
bright  for  most  people  nt  that  time  to  bear" 

"With  the  progress  of  time,  as  higher  moral  and  scientific  de¬ 
velopments  have  improved  the  internal  as  well  ns  the  extern  >1 
^vision,  the  world  is  coming  to  sec  that  living  for  others  is  the 
true  living.  Certainly,  most  of  the  person*  whom  I  knew  y. 
Brook  Farm  lived  on  a  higher  plane  than  their  contemporaries 
recognizing,  as  they  did.  others'  needs  as  of  equal  moment  with 
their  own.  I  can  recall  so  many  unselfish,  loving,  gentle-man¬ 
nered  people  that  I  am  sure  that  if  others  did  come,  they  c« :  ! 

not  have  lived  contentedly  there." 

• 

Mrs  Sedgwick  believes  that  the  influence  of  Brook  Farm  w.- 
deep  and  lasting,  and  that  its  illustrious  members,  later  scatter* 
throughout  the  country  and  occupying  positions  of  highest  influ¬ 
ence  in  various  fields  of  art.  letters,  and  statesmanship,  cam 
the  ideal  of  this  unique, life  engraved  deep  within  their  const  i'-'- 
ness.  She  concludes  her  article  with  these  words  from  a  fries 
Mr.  George  P.  Bradford,  summing  up  the  value  which  the  Bro*  '- 
Farm  experiment  has  f..r  the  world  of  our  time 

"The  opportunity  of  very  varied  culture,  intellectual, 
ar.d  practical;  the  broad  and  humane  feelings  professed  - 
cherished  toward  all  classes  of  men  ;  the  mutual  respect  for  : 
character,  mind,  and  feelings  of  persons  brought  up  in  the  n  - 
dissimilar  conditions  of  living  and  culture,  which  grew  up  fr ' 
free  commingling  of  the  very  various  elements  of  our  company 
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the  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  toils,  self-denial,  pri¬ 
vations,  which  are  the  lot  to  which  so  many  arc  doomed,  and  a 
sympathy  with  them,  left  on  many  a  deep  and  abiding  effect. 
This  intercourse  or  commingling  of  which  I  have  spoken  was 
very  simple  and  easy.  When  the  artificial  and  conventional 
barriers  were  thrown  down,  it  was  felt  how  petty  and  poor  they 
arc.  They  were  easily  forgotten,  and  the  natural  attractions  as¬ 
serted  themselves.  So  I  can  not  but  think  that  this  brief  and 
imperfect  experiment,  with  the  thought  and  discussion  that  grew 
out  of  it,  had  no  small  influence  in  teaching  more  impressively 
the  relation  of  universal  brotherhood  and  the  ties  that  bind  all  to 
all,  a  deeper  feeling  of  the  rights  and  claims  of  others,  and  so  in 
diffusing,  enlarging,  deepening,  and  giving  emphasis  to  the 
growing  spirit  of  true  democracy." 


A  PRISON  NEWSPAPER. 

\|  OT  all  the  journalistic  talent  of  the  country  is  on  the  safe 
^  ^  side  of  the  prison  burs.  At  Sing  Sing,  N.  V..  is  published 
a  bi-weekly  paper  which  suggests  the  thought  that  a  goodly 
number  of  bright  newspaper  men  are  within  the  prison  walls. 
It  is  called  7 he  Shir  of  Hope,  and  represents  the  three  State 
prisons  of  Auburn,  Sing  Sing,  and  Clinton.  All  the  work  of 
editing,  type-setting,  und  printing  is  done  by  the  inmates.  It 
lias  one  advantage  over  other  journals  in  the  fact  that  its  cir¬ 
culation,  of  4,700,  is  assured.  There  are  always  new  readers 
coming  to  supply  the  pluccs  of  those  who  have  changed  their 
place  of  residence  for  one  presenting  more  opportunities  of  free¬ 
dom.  Front  the  Boston  Trannript  we  quote  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  this  journal : 

"The  matter  contained  In  the  paper  has  a  wide  range  of  sub¬ 
jects.  including  religious  discussion,  humorous  articles  and  jokes 
and  hits.  The  editorial  page  shows  a  good  deal  of  thought  ami 
research.  Subjects  of  national  interest  and  others  having  a 
direct  bearing  u|»n  the  lives  of  the  prisoners  themselves  are 
treated,  all  being  edited,  be  it  remembered,  by  inmates  of  the 
institutions.  The  educational  and  moral  value  of  the  publication 
can  not  lie  estimated.  The  interest  felt  in  it.  however,  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  letter  appearing  in  a  recent  number,  reading:  "This 
is  my  first  attempt  at  writing  for  the  paper.  Be  patient  with  me. 
for  when  I  came  hero  I  could  not  write  nor  read  ’  Another  con¬ 
vict  writes:  ’What  u  blessing  the  paper  is  to  us  men.  I  send 
you  n  feeble  attempt,  and  if  you  can  use  it.  will  be  glad  to  try 
again.'  One  column  is  given  to  a  brief  review  of  the  important 
happenings  throughout  the  world,  ami  each  number  contains  a 
column  or  two  of  original  poetry,  much  of  it  not  of  the  highest 
order,  but  some  fully  as  good  as  appears  in  some  publications  not 
printed  behind  prison  walls,  with  only  convicts  for  contribu¬ 
tors . 

"The  ubiquitous  reporter  of  the  woman's  prison  at  Auburn. 
Mrs.  No.  196,  in  u  recent  number,  has  an  animated  account  of  the 


doings  in  the 'ladies'  retreat.’  She  writes:  'Every  window  on 
the  front  of  our  ladies'  boarding-house  was  handsomely  decorated 
with  flags  on  the  two  Dewey  days:  the  balcony  over  the  front 
door  was  especially  remarkable,  being  completely  covered  with 
Old  Glory.  The  girls  celebrated  on  their  own  hook,  and  our 


caged  Pattis  sang  in  concord  and  discord,  out  of  The  Shir, 
“Yankee  I»cwcy.  how  d'you  do?  Dewey,  you're  a  dandy."' 

"Anything  out  of  the  ordinary  in  the  culinary  line  is  received 
evidently  with  great  rejoicing  by  tile  convicts,  for  the  same 
woman  reporter  exclaims:  'We  had  stewed  tomatoes  on  Monday. 
Can  you  beat  that,  you  bon  vivants  of  the  men's  retreat  for  re- 
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tired  bankers  '  Along  the  same  line  is  a  paragraph  under  the 
head  of  'Whisperings,'  which  reads  'They  do  say  that  the 
Friday  dinner  of  boiled  blucfish.  brown  bread,  and  coffee,  with 
milk  and  sugar  in  it.  was  a  grand  treat.'  L’ndcr  the  same  cap¬ 
tion  it  is  remarked  that  'a  Bowery  girl  with  a  Smith  K  Wesson 
33-calibcr  gun  in  her  clothes  can  lie  safely  termed  an  armed 
cruiser.  * 

"In  one  humorous  article.  Auburn  prison  is  compared  to  a  uni¬ 
versity.  requirement*  for  admission  being  as  follows 

'"  1.  Candidates  must  have  graduated  from  some  recogniied 
jail. 

"'a.  Must  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  an  immoral  character. 

"■3.  And  must  puss  n  successful  examination  in  the  following 
branches:  Intoxication,  dissipation,  profanation,  depredation, 
speculation,  hyper-recreation,  and  peripatetic  rustication.' 

"That  department  of  the  pa|tcr  devoted  to  Clinton  prison  is 
usually  found  to  Ik-  scintilating  with  wit.  There  are  finger¬ 
marks  which  point  to  the  editor  beiug  Irish.  lie  inquires  how 
far  a  man  drops  when  ho  f— 11s  asleep,  ami  records  that '  One  of 
•Mir  ex-gentlemen  remarked  the  other  day  that  association  with 
himself  is  spoiling  his  moral*. ' 

"  I  he  Shir,  however,  is  by  no  means  given  up  to  wit  and 
humor.  Some  of  the  writers  delight  to  dual  with  subjects  meta¬ 
physical.  Sing  Sing.  136,  is  the  signature  attached  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  quotation  from  some  current  publication :  '  Moral  truth  needs 
no  aid  from  moral  untruth  .  falsehood  can  give  truth  nothing  that 
it  is  not  better  without.' 

"In  tho‘C>|K-n  Parliament '  such  xubjectaare  discussed  as  'The 
Bible.'  'Our  Individual  Responsibility.'  and  'The  Rights  of  the 
Negro.*  An  educational  department  is  made  good  use  of  by  the 
convict*,  particular  interest  being  apparently  manifested  in  his¬ 
tory.  One  page  is  given  up  to  matters  of  religion,  and  many  of 
the  article*  which  appear  on  that  page  might  find  a  place  with 
equal  appropriateness  in  a  religious  journul.  Altogether  / he 
Shir  of  ll,ifte  is  a  revelation  of  the  lives,  thoughts,  und  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  men  and  the  women  who  go  to  make  up  our  vast 
privm  population." 

CHOPIN  AND  THE  MALADY  OF  THE 
CENTURY. 

DURING  the  last  half-century,  two  men  have  been  rulers  in 
the  high  realm  of  musical  emotion— Richard  Wagner  and 
Frederic  Francois  Chopin,  the  "  macrocosm  and  the  microcosm" 
as  a  recent  writer  characterises  them.  Wagner  and  Chopin,  con¬ 
tinue*  the  same  critic  (Mr.  James  Hunckcrk,  voiced  their  ago. 
and  therefore  we  listen  eagerly  to  their  mystic  musical  interpre¬ 
tation  of  thoughts  that  lie  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls—  to 
"these  vibrile  prophetic  voices,  so  sweetly  corrosive,  bardic,  ap¬ 
pealing."  Chopin  is  nearer  the  soil,  says  Mr.  Hunekcr.  in  his 
selection  of  forms,  am!  his  style  is  more  naive  and  original  than 
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Wagner's.  Mr.  Iiuneker  continues  (in  Strihner't  Monthly . 
February) : 

"Chopin  has  greater  melodic  and  as  great  harmonic  genius  a*. 
Wagner ;  he  made  more  themes ;  he  is.  as  Rubinstein  wrote,  the 
last  of  the  original  composers ;  but  his  scope  was  not  scenic  .  he 
preferred  the  stage  of  his  soul  to  the  windy  spaces  of  the  music- 
drama.  His  is  the  interior  play,  the  representation  of  psycho- 
machy,  the  eternal  conflict  between  body  and  soul.  .  .  .  He  is 
nature's  most  exquisite  sounding-board,  and  vibrates  to  her  with 
an  intensity,  color,  and  vivacity  that  have  no  parallel.  Stained 
with  melancholy,  his  joy  is  never  that  of  the  strong  man  rejoi- 
cing  in  his  muscles.  Yet  his  very  tenderness  is  tonic  and  bis  cry 
is  ever  restrained  by  an  Attic  sense  of  pnqiorttan.  I. ike  Alfred 
de  Vigny,  he  dwelt  in  a  ‘/our  if  ivoire '  that  faced  the  West, 
and  for  him  the  sunrise  was  not.  but  oh  \  the  miraculous  moons 
he  discovered,  the  sunsets  and  cloud-shine  !  " 

Chopin  is  not  ethical  in  his  motive,  says  Mr.  Iiuneker.  he  may 
prophesy,  "but  he  never  flames  into  the  divers  tongues  of  the 
up|ier  heaven."  Yet  he  has  found  the  malady  of  the  century  and 
is  its  chief  spokesman  : 

"After  the  vague,  mad.  noble  dreams  of  Byron.  Shelley,  and 
Napoleon,  the  rebound  bore  a  crop  of  disillusioned  souls.  Wag¬ 
ner.  Nictsichc.  and  Chopin  are  the  three  prime  ones.  Wagner 
sought,  in  the  epical  rehabilitation  of  u  vanished  Valhalla,  a  sur¬ 
cease  from  the  world-pain.  He  consciously  selected  bis  anodyne, 
anil  in 'Die  Meistersinger *  touched  a  consoling  earth.  Chopin 
and  Nietxscho  could  not.  Temperamentally  finer  and  more 
sensitive  than  Wagner  the  one  musically,  the  other  intellectu¬ 
ally— they  sang  themselves  in  music  and  philosophy,  because 
they  could  not  do  otherwise.  Their  nerves  mdc  them  to  death. 
Neither  found  the  serenity  mid  repose  of  Wagner,  for  neither 
was  as  sane,  and  both  suflered  mortally  from  hyperesthesia,  the 
penalty  of  all  sick  genius. 

"Chopin’s  music  is  the  esthetic  symbol  of  a  personality  nur¬ 
tured  on  patriotism,  pride,  und  love;  that  it  is  better  expressed 
by  the  piano  is  because  of  that  instrument’s  idiosyncrasies  of 
evanescent  tone,  sensitive  touch,  and  w  ide  range  in  dynamics 
It  was  Chopin's  lyre,  ’the  orchestra  of  his  heart';  from  it  he 
extorted  music  the  most  intimate  since  Sappho.  Among  lyric 
moderns  Heine  more  closely  resembles  the  Pole.  Roth  sang  lie- 
cause  they  suffered,  sang  ineffable  and  ironic  melodies.  Both 
will  endure  because  of  their  brave  sincerity,  their  surpassing  art. 
The  musical,  the  psychical  history  of  the  nineteenth  century 
would  be  incomplete  without  the  name  of  Frederic  Francois 
Chopin.  Wagner  externalised  its  dramatic  soul,  in  Chopin  the 
mud  lyricism  of  the  /.tiff;  ft  it  is  made  eloquent  Into  his  music 
modulated  the  spirit  of  his  age ;  lie  is  one  of  its  heroes,  a  hero  of 
whom  Swinburne  might  have  sung 

tl  Rironir-wln<r<l  soul  with  prophetic 
hips  hot  with  th»  blood-hMisot  *.-ox  : 

With  tremor  «*<  h«art-tinnx*  matfortw. 

With  thoughts  as  thnmlrr  In  thtonir; 

With  consonant  ardor  of  chords 
Tlint  pierce  men's  sonU  ns  with  swords 
And  hale  them  hesrimc  atonic. ~ 

RISE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  DIME  NOVEL. 

I  N  the  opening  chapters  of  "Tommy  and  Grice!.”  Mr.  Barrie 
*  gives  a  delectable  description  of  a  writer  of  "penny-dread¬ 
fuls."  There  will  probably  always  be  a  demand  for  "the  great 
Pym  ’’  und  his  sort ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  ever  again  he  can  flour¬ 
ish  in  this  country  as  in  the  decade  from  i *ho  to  1*70.  Writing 
in  The  Bookman  (March).  Mr.  Firmin  Dmld  describes  the  gene¬ 
sis.  development,  nml  (as  a  distinct  class)  extinction  of  the 
"dime  novel."  which  has  really  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
literary  history  of  the  country.  It  was  taken  seriously  enough 
at  the  time  by  multitudes  of  imitative  boys  and  by  their  irate 
parents  to  justify  serious  consideration  now  bv  the  critics. 

The  dime  novel,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Dredd.  dates  from  the  year 
i860.  Shortly  before,  the  firm  of  Beadle  &;  Adams  began  a  series 
of  cheap  publications  for  the  lower  middle  classes— books  on  eti¬ 


quette.  letter-writing,  etc.,  which  informed  the  gentle  reader  tha: 
lie  or  she  should  not  say  "I  is "  or  "he  read  them  papers."  i: 
wishful  to  rank  among  the  choice  and  elegant  spirits  of  society 
Then  in  the  spring  of  iSbu.  Mr.  Orville  J.  Victor  conceived  the 
idea  <>f  the  dime  novel.  The  Beadle  scries  was  begun,  and  one 

•  >f  the  most  popular  American  writers  of  the  day.  Mrs.  Ann  > 
Stephens,  contributed  the  first  story.  "Malvcska,  the  Indian  Wife 
of  the  White  Hunter  “  Soon  a  stuff  of  writers  gathered,  who 

combined  a  knowledge  of  the  popular  taste,  dexterity  in  i‘  e 
working  out  of  conventional  plots,  and  an  industry  that  was  sim¬ 
ply  amazing  "  Among  them  was  Mr.  Edward  S.  Ellis,  afterward 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  juvenile  writers.  Despite  the  extrava¬ 
gant  plot  and  crude  treatment  of  tlu-se  early  tales,  Mr.  Dredd 
thinks  that  they  were  wholesome,  and  some  of  them  certainly 
attained  to  an  extraordinary  circulation.  We  quote  again 

'*  Probably  none  of  the  writers  of  these  books  was  more  success¬ 
ful  in  commanding  a  wide  circle  of  readers  than  Mrs.  M.  V.  Victor. 
The  fourth  of  the  stories  which  she  contributed  to  this  scries  at¬ 
tained  a  sale  which  makes  most  of  the  records  of  I  took  sales  '-f 
the  present  day  ap|tear  insignificant  in  comparison.  This  wav 

•  t’ncle  Ezekiel, ’  the  story  of  an  alleged  typical  Yankee  and  hiv 
exploits  at  home  and  abroad.  In  the  United  States  the  book 
within  a  short  time  reached  a  total  sale  of  *70,000.  In  England 
the  sales  reached  xii.ono.  a  total  of  481. uu  This,  however,  w*» 
surpassed  by  'The  Ruck  wood*  Bride.'  of  which  550,000  were  sold 
and  •  Maum  Guinea.*  The  last  named  was  n  story  of  negro  life, 
which,  appearing  at  the  time  of  the  war.  actually  rivaled  in  popu¬ 
larity  Mrs  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe’s  *  Uncle  Tom’s  Cubin. ' 

"The  success  of  this  series  in  a  few  years  brought  many  rivals 
into  the  field.  George  Munrn.  who  hail  bocn  a  bookkeeper  in  tin 
employ  of  Beadle  \  Adams,  l»cgan  publishing  himself  book* 
along  the  same  line  al«out  1865.  A  few  years  luter  the  staid 
••range covers  of  the  original  dime  novels  were  replaced  by  covers 
of  gaudily  cobnvd  design.  The  typical  dime  novel  of  1870  .  . 

is  very  interesting  as  showing  the  crudityof  the  colored  prints  of 
the  time.  But  the  cheap  novel  of  the  early  seventies  was  only  a 
step  in  the  whole  scheme  of  evolution.  With  the  great  com|>r- 
tition  came  a  marked  decline  in  the  quality  of  the  material.  Each 
year  showed  advances  in  outright  sensationalism,  until  the  e  li¬ 
mination  was  reached  in  the  typical  shocker  of  recent  memory. 


COETHE  AND  RECENT  LITERARY  MOVE¬ 
MENTS  IN  CERMANY. 

GOETHE  S  fame,  perhaps  more  than  that  of  any  other  of  the 
world’s  celebrated  writers,  has  been  subject  to  successive 
revisions  and  rejudgments.  In  recent  years.  Professor  Dowdcn. 
Sir  John  Seeley,  M  Edouard  Roil,  the  French  critic,  have  in  turn 
declared  that  Goetbe  must  be  rerend  in  the  light  of  the  critical 
canons  of  to-dav ;  ami  the  recent  celebration  of  the  anniversary 
of  Goethe's  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  birthday  makes  the  present 
time  a  particularly  appropriate  one  for  such  a  rereading.  A  wri¬ 
ter  in  The  Quarterly  Review  (January)  says: 

"The  present  attitude  of  the  Germans  ns  a  nation  toward 
Goethe  is  an  element  in  the  evolution  of  the  new  empire  which 
00  observant  student  can  afford  to  overlook.  At  no  time  in  the 
history  of  Germany,  not  even  in  the  wild  years  of  fermentation 
when,  with  such  lordly  generosity,  Goethe  flung  out  masterpieces 
like  1  Goetz  ’  and  '  Werther  ’  into  'the  seed-field  of  time.’  has  the 
poet  been  held  in  such  high  esteem  by  his  people  as  he  is  to-day 
at  no  time  has  he  been  hailed  as  their  greatest  literary  genius 
with  such  accord  as  on  the  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  • ' 
his  birth,  the  28th  of  August  last.  This  is  a  fact  which  demand* 
a  little  closer  attention  :  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire  what  ground 
the  Germans  have  for  thus  l>ecoming.  in  the  maturity  of  their 
political  life,  such  enthusiastic  * Goethcancr. '  Is  it  merely  the 
vanity  of  a  prosperous  nation  which  seeks  an  intellectual  leader 
and  a  spiritual  head,  and,  in  default  of  a  Dante  or  a  Shakespeare, 
has  deified  Goethe’  Or.  if  other  and  more  solid  reasons  exist, 
arc  they  of  a  sufficiently  cosmopolitan  nature  to  justify  us  in  con- 
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fronting  with  them  the  indifference  toward  Goethe  which  other 
nations  show  ? " 

After  sketching  Goethe's  connection  with  the  Romantic  move¬ 
ment,  which  the  writer  regards  as  the  “chief  motive  force  at  the 
bottom  of  nineteenth-century  thought  and  literature."  and  show¬ 
ing  how  Goethe  was  its  chief  spirit  until  it  wandered  away  into 
what  he  lxlicvcd  to  lx-  an  extravagant  worship  of  medievalism 
as  something  superior  to  the  ancient  world,  the  writer  refers  to 
the  rebirth  of  the  old  Romanticism  in  Germany  since  ts;o.  The 
new  ideas  "  tillered  into  Germany."  he  says,  "with  the  literature 
which  had  sprung  up  in  Scandinavia  from  the  ashes  of  Hegelian¬ 
ism.’’  and  these  ideas  “met  on  German  soil  with  another  and 
stronger  current ,  the  current  of  literary  naturalism  that  had  set 
in  ft  little  later  from  France": 

“These  currents  united  to  form  the  basis  on  which  the  latest 
literary  revival  in  Germany  has  arisen.  T.hc  veteran  novelist, 
Friedrich  Spiclhagen,  was,  we  think,  the  first  to  compare  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  last  ten  years  in  Germany  with  the ’Sturm  und 
Drang  '  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  but  the  leaders  of  the  revival 
had  already  felt,  if  not  expressed,  this  affinity,  and  it  creates!  at 
once  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  them  und  G«iethc.  The  young 
Goethe,  the  Goethe  of  ’Goetz;  ’  and  ’  Wert  her,'  became  the  patron 
saint  of  the  new  literary  movement.  The'ewige  Wiederkehr.' 
to  use  Nletsxclie'*  expression,  hud  brought  round  again  another 
of  these  period*  of  fermentation  and  convulsion  in  which  the 
German  spirit  seems  to  renew  its  youth. 

“As  the  turbulence  gradually  subsided,  other  points  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  congeniality  with  Goethe  were  discovered  besides  those 
of  his  youth.  Now,  at  last,  in  the  philosophy  of  self-assertion, 
in  the  insistence  on  tho  rights  of  the  individual  to  the  fullest  de¬ 
velopment  of  which  ho  is  capable— (his  philosophy  of  which 
Nietsxchv  became  tho  spokesman— Goethe's  optimism  and  indi¬ 
vidualism  received  full  and  jubilant  recognition.  To  Nietszchc 
himself  Goethe  was  ’  this  veritably  great  man.  for  whose  sake  one 
is  l*ou nd  to  love  Germany.'  Above  all.  it  was  Goethe’s  magnifi¬ 
cent  personality,  his  egotism,  his  ideal*  of  self-culture,  his  dreams 
of  a  world-literature,  which  appealed  most  strongly  to  modern 
Germany.  It  would  lx-  difficult  to  overestimate  the  boon  which 
Goethe  has  been  to  the  present  generation  of  German  writers 
and  artists  ;  he  lias  been  a  kind  of  guiding  star  to  them  in  their 
often  blind  enough  groping*  after  a  philosophic  and  artistic 
creed ;  an  ever-present  example  of  the  higher  intellectual  life. 
No  century  cun  show  so  many  examples  as  ours  of  men  of  genius 
to  whom  are  applicable  the  word*  in  which  Goethe  summed  up 
the  character  of  one  of  the  most  promising  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors  Christian  Gunther:  'He  never  contrived  to  tame  him¬ 
self.  and  so  his  life  ran  to  waste,  like  his  p»*ctry.'  Goethe, 
by  his  wise  self-control,  by  his  '  I^bent  ernMes  Filhren,' es- 
cu|*ed  this  fate,  and  his  life  stands  out  as  a  great  example  of 
how  it  is  to  lx*  escaped.  At  thirty  he  wrote  to  Lavatcr  the 
memorable  words 

"‘The  desire  to  raise  as  high  us  possible  the  pyramid  of  mv  ex¬ 
istence.  of  which  the  base  is  given  and  laid  for  me.  predominates 
over  all  else  and  hardly  allows  itself  to  lie  forgotten  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  I  must  not  lose  time  ;  I  am  no  longer  in  my  first  vouth  ; 
my  destiny  may  break  me  in  the  middle,  and  the  Tower  of  Babel 
will  l>e  left  blunt  and  unfinished.  At  least  it  shall  Ik*  'aid  that 
it  was  boldly  planned.  If  I  live,  my  strength.  God  willing,  will 
hold  out  to  the  top. ' 

"In  one  respect  Goethe  was  highly  fuvored  by  fortune.  If  he 
is  one  of  the  greatest  among  men  of  letters,  this  i>  largely  be¬ 
cause  he  lived  to  put  the  last  stone  on  the  summit  of  ‘the  pyra¬ 
mid  of  his  existence.’  It  has  often  been  said  that  Goethe's  life 
was  the  grandest  of  his  works,  and  this  is.  if  wcarc  not  mistaken, 
the  thought  that  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  our  German  con¬ 
temporaries 

"The  fact  that  Goethe  is  acknowledged  as  a  leader  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  literary  movement  in  Germany  has  given  the  latter  a  stabil¬ 
ity  and  weight  which  one  misses  in  the  contemporary  movements 
of  other  literatures.  .  .  .  The  new  and  newest  German  literature, 
with  its  Sudcrmunns  and  Hauptmanns,  has  hardly  vet  achieved 
enough  to  allow  us  to  speak  of  it  in  superlative  terms,  and.  w» 
far.  it  lias  added  nothing  to  the  masterpieces  of  the  world’s  liter¬ 
ature  ;  but  it  is.  ut  least,  the  healthiest  of  all  the  new  or  renewed 
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literatures  of  Europeat  the  close  of  the  century,  und  it  has  grown 
healthy  in  the  shadow  of  Goethe." 

If  this  is  the  position  which  Goethe  holds  to-day  among  his 
own  race,  hxs  genius  must  have  some  special  message  for  us  also. 
Vet  we  can  not.  says  the  writer,  return  to  Carlyle's  dictum  of 
"Close  thy  Byron,  open  thy  Goethe.''  nor  can  we  accept  Carlyle’s 
estimate  of  Goethe  as  the  last  word  of  criticism  for  our  own  age. 
even  tho  it  embodies  many  elements  of  truth  : 

’’  W'c  must  turn  to  Goethe  himself,  and  the  key  to  his  work  is 
his  life.  Much  of  Ins  poetry  may  in  itself  seem  dull  or  old-fash¬ 
ioned  to  us  nowadays,  much  may  be  without  inherent  charm ; 
but  few  are  able  to  escape  the  spell  of  that  wonderful,  many- 
colored  life,  without  question  the  most  wonderful  in  the  annuls 
of  literary  men.  To  appreciate  fully  Goethe  the  poet,  we  must 
first  study  Goethe  the  man.  As  he  himself  once  said  to  Ecker- 
mann.  he  is  no  poet  for  the  mass ;  his  work*  arc  written  for  indi¬ 
vidual  men  'who  have  set  up  similar  aims  before  them  and  are 
making  their  way  along  similar  paths  *  ;  to  study  him  may  not 
make  us  better  citizens  or  better  patriots,  but  it  will  give  us.  to 
use  an  expression  of  his  own.  ’a  certain  inward  freedom  ‘  ;  and, 
after  all.  ‘inward  freedom’  is  one  of  the  most  precious  things 
that  can  be  communicated  by  one  mind  to  another.” 


Tho  Author  of  ••Cyrano."  Mr.  Cleveland  Moffett  lms 
been  interviewing  Mr.  Edmond  Rostand,  and  gives  us  some  ad¬ 
ditional  facts  concerning  the  famous  young  playwright's  views 
and  method*  {McC/urC  s,  March).  The  following  remarks  by 
M  Rostand,  for  example,  will  strike  a  large  section  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  as  an  agreeable  surprise  coming  from  a  maker  of 
French  plays: 

*'I  recognize  the  responsibility  of  a  dramatist,  especially  one 
who  wield*  great  power  by  reason  of  success.  Whether  he  in¬ 
tend  it  or  not.  it  is  certain  that  his  plays  do  teach  und  influence 
many  people  for  good  or  ill.  I  hope  I  shall  always  keep  to  the 
|*ur|H»e  that  has  so  far  guided  me.  of  setting  forth  the  tine  and 
worthy  m  life  rather  than  the  despicable,  the  clean  and  beautiful 
rather  than  the  ugly,  the  noble  and  inspiring  rather  than  the 
perverted.  In  a  broad  scum.-.  *  Cyrano  '  was  intended  us  a  lesson  ; 
that  is.  a  stirring  of  sympathy  for  loyalty  and  chivalry  and  cour¬ 
age.  just  as’L'Aiglon'  [the  play  on  which  M.  Rostand  was  ut 
this  time  engaged]  will,  I  hope,  bring  a  national  thrill  fot  unsul¬ 
lied  patriotism  and  love  of  country." 

Still  more  surprising  to  many  will  be  Mme.  Bernhardt1*  enthu¬ 
siasm.  She  says • 

"I  thank  God.  monsieur,  that  He  has  let  me  lx*  alive  now  to 
interpret  a  part,  at  least,  of  what  this  great  genius  will  produce. 
If  Rostand  were  to  die.  it  would  Ik*  a  calamity  to  mankind,  for 
he  is  bringing  in  a  new  period  in  the  drama— a  clean,  wholesome 
period.  If  Rostand  were  to  die.  I  think-  -why.  I  think  I  should 
want  to  die  too." 

Of  Rostand's  new  play.  "L'Aigloo."  the  Courier  ties  E/a/s 
Unit  reports  Mme.  Bernhardt  as  saying: 

"  In  this  play.  Rostand  displays  extraordinary  talent,  and  main¬ 
tains  the  lx*st  traditions  of  French  dramatic  art.  ’L'Aiglon’  is 
the  history  of  the  win  of  Napoleon  I..  who  was  King  of  Rome.  I 
will  play  this  role.  Hamlet  ha<  already  made  me  familiar  with 
male  parts.  The  character  of  the  young  king  is  admirably  rep¬ 
resented.  One  of  the  most  touching  scenes  is  that  in  which 
Napoleon  proposes  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his  son." 


NOTES. 

The  detraction  of  the  ThfAtr*  Fran^ai*  by  fire  on  March  8  it  u  low  to 
the  world  of  art.  Por  more  thkn  two  centuries  it  bas  been  the  home  of 
French  comedy,  from  Moliere  and  Adrienne  Lecouvteur  to  Coquelin,  nnd 
Jane  Hading-  The  library  of  the  theater  contained  everything  of  interest 
in  dramatic  art.  and  ita  archivev  which  went  as  far  back  as  iftjg,  formed  a 
daily  record  of  the  history  of  the  stage  daring  that  long  period. 

Tint  dramatization  of  Mr.  Hardy's  “Tew  of  the  DT’rbervllle.  “  by  H.  A. 
Kennedy  was  n<*t  eordiallv  greeted  in  tendon.  The  London  lime •  seem* 
to  think  that  it*  intellectual  qualities  will  prevent  it*  being  a  popular  »uc- 
cess:  that  it  is  not  emotional  enough  and,  in  part*,  is  unnatural.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedr’s  version  is  not  so  effective  dramatically  u*  the  one  by  Lorlmer 
StouJard.  presented  by  Mr*.  Kiske  last  year  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theater. 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION. 


IS  DISTILLED  WATER  POISONOUS? 

THE  recent  controversy  over  the  effects  of  pure  distilled  water 
on  the  human  body  will  be  remembered  by  our  readers.  A 
German  physiologist  maintained  that  it  is  actually  poisonous  on 
account  of  its  action  as  a  solvent,  and  that  to  be  wholesome  it 
must  contain  dissolved  salts  to  suchu  degree  that  it  can  not  whet 
its  appetite  on  the  tissues  of  the  body.  It  can  not  lie  said  that 

this  opinion  has  re¬ 
ceived  much  sup¬ 
port  ;  but  it  was  ren¬ 
dered  more  plaus¬ 
ible  by  the  results 
of  experiment*  in 
the  plant  world,  it 
being  found  that 
seeds  would  not 
grow  well  in  dis¬ 
tilled  water.  Now. 
however,  a  French 
botanist.  M.  Henri 
Coupin.  announces 
that  this  effect  is 
due  not  to  the  pur¬ 
ity.  but  to  the  im¬ 
purity.  of  the  water 
used,  the  distilled 
water  of  commerce 

always  containing  traces  of  poisonous  copper  salts  derived  from 
the  still  in  which  it  was  made.  We  quote  as  follows  from  a 
descriptive  article  contributed  to  /..i  .X.tturt  by  M.  Victor  dc 
Clives : 

"  If  the  poets  were  more  learned  in  chemistry,  they  certainly 
would  not  fail  to  take  distilled  water  for  the  emblem  of  purity. 
In  doing  this,  however,  they  would  lie  wrong,  for  this  commer¬ 
cial  product  is  really  n  very  complex  mixture,  even  containing 
noxious  substances.  This  may  lie  proved  as  follows,  without  an 
appeal  to  chemistry,  which  would  be  useless  here,  for  the  impuri¬ 
ties  of  distilled  water  are  in  such  small  quantities  that  they  c»- 
cupc  analysis. 

"Take  a  grain  of  wheat,  soak  it  twenty-four  hours  in  water, 
and  then  put  it  between  two  leaves  of  moist  paper  so  as  to  make 
it  sprout.  When  the  mots  have  become  one  or  two  centimeters 
(half  an  inch  to  an  inch)  long,  place  the  sprouted  grain  on  the 
surface  of  a  vessel  of  distilled  water,  supporting  it  w  ith  a  rod  of 
glass.  In  these  conditions,  the  upper  part,  that  is.  the  leave*, 
will  grow  and  unfold.  The  r«s>ts  will  attempt  to  grow  also.  hut. 
after  lengthening  by  a  few  millimeters,  they  will  cease.  As 
biologists  say,  they  become 1  aborted.’  If  the  experiment  is  made 
with  spring  water,  the  roots  grow  30  to  40  centimeters. 

"  Why  arc  the  roots  stunted  in  distilled  water?  This  question, 
long  debated  by  botanists,  has  just  been  solved  by  M.  Heuri 
Coupin.  Take  the  distilled  water  of  commerce  and  redistill  it  in 
n  glass  still ;  cause  a  wheat-grain,  as  before,  to  sprout  in  it.  and 
we  shall  obtain  a  fine  germination,  with  five  to  six  mots  of  more 
than  40  centimeters  [16  inches)  in  length,  and  bearing  numerous 
rootlets.  We  conclude  that  distilled  water  is  not  poisonous  in 
itself,  but  that  the  commercial  variety  contains  substances  harm¬ 
ful  to  plants.  These  substances  are  evidently,  in  greater  or  less 
part,  salts  of  copper  from  the  still  in  which  the  water  was  dis¬ 
tilled.  And  the  large  degree  of  poisonousness  need  not  astonish 
us,  for  we  know,  as  M.  Coupin  has  experimentally  shown,  that 
wheat  roots  will  not  grow  in  a  solution  of  copper  sulfate  of 
0.00000014  per-cent,  strength,  and  that  those  of  the  lupine  refuse 
to  grow  in  a  0.000005  per-cent,  solution. 

"This  result  seems  simple  enough,  hut  it  was  not  easy  to  reach. 
The  facts  need  to  be  stated,  were  it  only  to  warn  experimenters 
to  neglect  nothing. 

"One  of  the  last  botanists  to  experiment  on  the  toxicity  of  dis¬ 


tilled  water  for  plants  affirms  the  fact  very  stmnglv.  He  took 
commercial  distilled  water  and  redistilled  it  six  successive  time*. 
In  the  last  product  of  distillation,  he  placed  sprouting  seeds  and 
saw  that  the  roots  were  aborted  as  in  the  commercial  distilled 
water.  Thus  he  concluded  that  distilled  water  is  poisonous  in 
itself.  It  seemed  that  the  argument  could  not  l>c  gainsaid,  for 
he  who  would  have  maintained  that  water  six  times  distilled  was 
impure  would  have  been  indeed  ourageous. 

"Nevertheless.  M.  Coupin  repeated  the  experiment,  removing 
a  bottle  of  water  after  each  distillation.  I11  each  bottle  he  put  a 
grain  of  wheat.  All  sprouted  wonderfully  and  sent  out  long 
root*. 

“How  shall  we  reconcile  these  two  identical  experiments  which 
give  such  contradictory  results?  After  long  reflection.  M.  Coupin 
-olvcd  the  problem.  He  had  used  a  glass  roil  to  sustain  his  grain 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  while  his  predecessor  had  employed 
a  cork  and  pins.  The  latter  were  attacked  by  the  distilled  water 
which  **ion  contained  poisonous  copper  salts.  This  hypothesis 
was  experimentally  verified  by  M.  Coupin.  and  gave  satisfactory 
results;  the  roots  were  stunted  in  distilled  water  in  which  a  pin 
had  been  placed. 

"The  germination  obtained  was  identical  with  that  in  the  dis- 
tilled  water  of  commerce,  represented  at  .  /  in  our  illustration. 

"This  should  teach  physiologists  to  beware  of  commercial  dis¬ 
tilled  water  and— pins." —  for  Titr.  Lithi- 

AS V  IXolsr. 

M.  BLOCH  ON  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  WAR. 

HE  opinions  of  the  learned  Russian  economist  whose  book 
is  said  to  have  imjM-llcd  the  t’znr  to  call  the  recent  Peace 
Conference  are  well  known.  In  a  recent  note  in  the  AVr 
S.  it-n/i/itfus  t  February  io).  some  applications  of  his  views  to  the 
present  war  in  South  Africa  arc  given.  M.  Bloch  believes  that 
events  have  verified  his  predictions  in  every  particular.  The  re¬ 
cent  British  victories,  won  since  this  article  was  written,  may 
modify  some  of  Ins  conclusions  regarding  the  impossibility  of 
success  in  offensive  warfare ;  but  it  must  l>c  remembered  thut  the 
final  success  «*f  the  attacking  army  has  not  yet  been  attained 
M.  Bloch  has  druwn  up  a  plan  for  an  clubnrute  scientific  investi¬ 
gation  of  his  conclusions.  t«»  be  bused  on  ucluul  experiment,  and 
he  is  anxious  that  it  should  be  carried  out  by  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  of  someone  of  the  great  powers.  Incidentally,  he  is  de¬ 
sirous  of  Kuro|M.*an  intervention  in  the  Transvaal,  believing,  as 
he  doc*.  that  he  has  sc  ientifically  demonstrated  the  futility  of 
any  settlement  by  warfare  under  modern  conditions.  Mean¬ 
while.  the  fighting  goes  on,  and  neither  Boer  nor  Briton  pays 
much  heed  to  the  Russian  economist's  words.  Says  the  author 
of  the  note  in  the  Ktvue : 

"This  is  the  first  war  waged  with  modern  engines;  that  is  to 
say.  with  field  artillery  of  great  power,  with  magazine  ritlcs.  with 
smokeless  powder.  Those  who  have  read  M.  Bloch’s  work  say 
that  he  considers  that  before  long,  even  if  it  is  not  already  the 
case,  war  will  become  impossible.  All  troops,  he  assure*  u*>. 
which,  without  the  power  to  hide  under  the  smoke  of  their  own 
artillery,  expose  themselves  to  the  accurate  fire  and  the  flat  tra¬ 
jectory  of  modern  cannon  and  guns,  will  run  the  risk  of  annihila¬ 
tion.  Now.  even  allowing  for  the  exaggeration  possible  with  a 
man  who  is  carried  away  with  hi*  subject,  certainly  such  a  state¬ 
ment  must  make  us  reflect. 

"In  h:*  book.  relying  on  the  carefully  collected  opinions  of  the 
most  competent  military  authorities.  M.  de  Bloch  has  predicted 
everything  that  has  happened  in  South  Africa.  Ho  has  declared 
that  because  of  the  use  of  smokeless  powder,  long-range  cannon, 
and  magazine  rifles,  it  would  be  impossible: 

“  1.  To  make  useful  rcconnoissanccs ; 

"2.  To  make  frontal  attacks  without  enormous  losses ; 

"3-  To  cross  the  zone  of  fire  without  shelter; 

"4.  To  accomplish  surprises  -on  account  of  the  danger  of 
counter-surprises : 

"5.  To  avoid  the  loss  of  artillery,  those  who  serve  the  gen* 
being  picked  off  at  long  range ; 

"6.  To  profit  by  a  success. 

"M.  dc  Bloch  has  also  predicted  the  relatively  large  percentage 


Water. 
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of  officers  killed,  and  he  has  asserted  that  the  war  of  the  future 
will  be  one  of  sieges  and  fortified  positions.  All  these  predic¬ 
tions  have  been  realized  in  the  course  of  the  South  African  war. 

"This  has  all  been  brought  out  by  M.  de  Bloch  himself,  who 
has  made,  point  by  point,  a  comparison  between  the  actual  fact*, 
and  his  predictions. 

"He  gi%’es  a  r/sum/  of  the  progress  of  military  art  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  war  on  sea  and  land,  in  the  arms  and  military  engines 
used  by  the  troops,  in  means  of  offense  and  defense  that  these 
furnish.  Ho  deduces  as  a  consequence  the  decisive  superiority 
of  the  defense  over  the  attack,  and  the  resulting  impossibility  of 
the  assailant's  overcoming  the  resistance  that  opposes  him.  in 
other  words,  the  impossibility  of  conquering. 

"It  is  this  impossibility  that  he  wishes  to  see  demonstrated  by 
an  experimental  investigation,  and  in  conclusion  he  demands 
such  an  investigation,  noting  the  utility  it  would  possess  for 
military  men  themselves,  who  are  interested  more  than  any  one 
else  in  knowing  the  effects  of  the  implements  that  they  use*. 

"  In  England  they  are  in  the  habit  of  making  investigations  of 
this  kind,  and  such  a  proposal  would  never  meet  with  disfavor  in 
that  country. 

"  M.  Bloch  has  made  out  a  program  for  such  an  investigation, 
including  the  shots  to  l>e  fired  and  the  calculations  to  be  made, 
to  find  out  whether  it  is  possible  or  n-*t  to  make  use  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  armaments. 

"He  advises  the  English  to  abandon  the  offensive  and  allow 
themselves  in  turn  to  1h-  attacked  by  the  Boers,  who  would  then, 
in  their  turn,  find  it  impossible  to  conquer. 

"TO  sum  up.  he  concludes,  any  decisive  result  in  such  a  war  is 
impossible.  Arbitration  .  .  .  can  be  the  sole  issueof  the  conflict. 

"Wo  must  all  hope  to  see  the  investigation  demunded  by  the 
learned  economist.  And  it  is  to  be  desired  that  the  European 
powers  will  respond  to  the  appeal  that  is  thus  addressed  to  them 
in  the  name  of  humanity  in  general  and  of  their  own  interests  in 

particular."  '/’rtiiii/it/ion  imule  J*<r  Tun  I.nmxxv  Hn.»%r. 


we  administered  6rst  a  diet  of  ordinary  food,  of  meat,  bread,  but¬ 
ter.  milk,  and  the  like.  Then  from  this  we  withdrew  gradually 
the  starches  and  sugars  and  fats,  and  administered  instead  an 
amount  of  alcohol  equivalent  in  heat-making.  This  made  alxiut 
two  ami  a  half  ounces  per  day.  or  about  as  much  as  is  contained 
in  three  average  drinks  of  whisky.  About  one  fifth  of  the  fuel 
food  of  a  man  when  not  working,  or  one  seventh  of  the  fuel  fi>od 
when  he  worked,  was  supplied  in  alcohol. 

“Thi*  alcohol  was  entirely  consumed  in  the  body.  Its  energy 
was  transformed  as  completely  as  was  that  of  the  sugar  or  the 
starch.  These  experiments  give  no  evidence  regarding  the 
pathological  or  toxic  effects  of  the  alcohol,  and  nothing  regarding 
the  effect  of  excessive  use.  Its  nutritive  qualities  art*  extremely 
limited.  It  yields  its  energy  without  digestion,  but  it  can  not  he 
stored  in  the  body  like  the  energy  of  other  foods.  Taken  in  large 
amounts,  ns  effect  at  once  counteracts  the  nutritive  effect." 

Inclosing.  Professor  Atwater  alluded  as  follows  to  the  opposi¬ 
tion  that  Ins  statements  have  aroused  among  the  advocates  of 
total  abstinence 

“lam  not  trying  to  set  tip  a  dogma  in  opposition  to  scientific 
temperance  instruction.  I  am  protesting  against  dogmatic  teach¬ 
ing  of  sc  ientific  theories  which  have  not  been  proved  und  against 
the  teaching  of  what  science  showed  to  be  positively  erroneous. 
I  ask  that  science  teaching  in  the  schools  shall  keep  pace  with 

progress.  “ 

WHAT  PHOTOGRAPHY  HAS  DONE. 

BRIEF  account  of  what  photography  bus  done  and  is  doing 
for  the  world  is  contained  in  an  address  delivered  recently 
before  the  Franklin  Institute.  Philadelphia,  by  Hr.  Charles  F. 
Himes,  and  printed  in  the  institute's  Journal,  In  the  first  place, 
says  Hr.  Ilintcs,  photography  has  revolutionized  astronomy : 


PROFESSOR  ATWATER  ON  ALCOHOL. 


A  PAPER  opposing  the  present  teachings  of  tcxtdx->ks  re¬ 
garding  tint  injurious  effects  of  alcohol  was  read  on  Febru¬ 
ary  aS  before  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  in  Chicago,  by  Prof.  W.  C).  Atwater,  of 
Wesleyan  University,  whose  experiments  and  conclusions  on  the 


I’kOK.  W.  o.  ATWATFR 


action  of  alcohol  on 
the  body  have  at¬ 
tracted  much  at¬ 
tention  and  excited 
v*  much  contro¬ 
versy.  According  to 
a  report  printed  in 
the  New  York  Timet 
i  March  i).  Professor 
Atwater  assorted  of 
the  text-book  state¬ 
ments  that  they  arc 
"not  only  false,  but 
injurious  to  good 
morals.”  He  said 

"The  injury  of 
such  teachings  is 
twofold.  The  boy 
learns  late  that  he 
has  been  mistaught. 
ami  at  once  !««*cs 
faith  in  the  truth 
as  well  Further,  it 


"Beginning  with  the  moon,  with  which  |*erhaps  least  has  been 
accomplished,  total  eclipses  of  the  sun  have  yielded  up  long  de¬ 
sired  information,  otherwise  unattainable,  so  that  they,  by  com¬ 
parison.  approach  the  character  of  worked-out  fields.  Automatic 
daily  observations  of  the  solar  surface,  with  the  details  of  its 
spots,  promise  data  for  determining  effects  upon  terrestrial  cli¬ 
mate.  Nebula.*  have  been  discovered,  their  form,  details,  anti 
conditions  revealed,  and  fainter  extensions,  vaster  than  could  be 
conceived,  added.  Comets  have  exhibited  wonderful  transforma¬ 
tions.  distortions,  and  internal  movements  utterly  undiscover- 
able  by  the  N't  telescopes  alone.  Asteroids  so  numerous  leave 
the  record  of  their  existence  in  trails  upon  the  plates  that,  as  has 
been  said  by  Professor  Barnard,  they  are  turned  adrift  again  un¬ 
less  they  slum-  some  striking  peculiarity  of  orbit.  Meteors  record 
their  paths  on  which  rests  the  expectation  of  precise  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  radiant.  Combined  with  the  speetrosco|io.  binaries  of 
shortest  periods  are  detected,  variable  stars  not  only  discovered, 
but  classified.  The  surmise*  of  mathematicians  in  regard  to 
Saturn's  rings  are  confirmed.  Runaway  stars  are  caught.  The 
Parisian  astronomer  that  could  not  catch  the  satellite  of  Neptune 
with  Ins  telescope  could  see  it  fixed  on  his  photographic  plate." 

Photography  and  microscopy  ««■*.  the  author  reminds  us.  have 
gone  hand-in-hand.  At  the  discovery  of  photography,  micros¬ 
copy  recognized  at  once  a  new  ally.  With  the  aid  of  the  modern 
rapid  dry-plate,  sensitive  to  all  or  any  desired  colors,  photog¬ 
raphy  has  become  to  the  microscope  only  less  the  observing  and 
recording  eye  than  to  the  telescope.  In  chemistry.  Dr.  Crookes, 
by  aid  of  photospectroscnpy  and  orth'ichromatic  plates,  has 
added  the  metal  monium  to  the  list  of  elements.  Meteorological 
science  is  enriched  by  photography,  as  is  shown  by  its  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  Study  of  lightning  discharges.  The  kinetoscope  has 
found  application  in  recording  the  phases  of  a  solar  eclipse  and 


impresses  the  pupil  with  a  belief  that  deception  is  allowable  in 
a  ip-mI  cause,  and  the  end  justifies  the  means.  Thus  it  under- 
mines  the  foundation  of  morality.  The  great  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  temperance  reform  is  the  habit  of  exaggeration." 

Speaking  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  alcohol  u>  shown  by  liis  own 
experiments,  he  said 

“Alcohol  supplies  fuel,  but  not  food  to  the  hndv.  T<»  test  this. 


of  grow  mg  plants  In  the  industries  the  applications  of  photog¬ 
raphy  are  infinite.  Says  Dr.  Himes 

"  It  is  proposed  tofurnish  cards  for  the  Jacquard  loom,  and  thus 
make  tapestries  commonplace.  It  will  furnish  water-marks  for 
paper  capable  of  100.000  impressions.  It  reproduced  the  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica  at  one  third  the  cost  of  type.  It  preserved  the 
valuable  manuscript  copy  of  the  Century  Dictionary,  which  was 
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practically  uninsurable.  in  miniature  form  against  loss  bv  fire. 
It  may.  in  the  future,  in  the  same  way.  find  a  place  to  economize 
shelf-room  in  our  libraries  by  compressing  books  that  are  seldom 
or  never  read.  Its  applications  are  well  known  in  the  copying 
of  inscriptions,  even  in  dark  interiors,  in  the  preservation  and 
duplication  of  valuable  documents  and  papers,  in  the  detection 
of  forgeries,  especially  by  the  method  of  composite  photograph  y 
as  developed  by  I)r.  Peraifor  Frazer,  in  the  furnishing  of  legal 
evidence  in  general,  in  the  detection  of  criminals,  etc.  In  Can¬ 
ada.  50. o<»  square  miles  have  been  platted  bvmeansof  the  photo- 
theodolite.  In  the  late  war  the  camera  went  to  the  front,  and 
has  furnished  invaluable  records.  Apropos  of  this,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  recall  Captain  Wise  making  exposures  while  charg¬ 
ing  up  Sun  Juan  Hill.  In  the  present  African  war  it  promises  to 
play  an  important  part  in  recon noissa nee  through  the  telephoto 
Apparatus  that  accompanies  the  British  forces." 

In  closing,  the  writer  reminds  us  of  the  growing  commercial 
importance  of  photography.  Outside  of  the  industries  consu¬ 
ming  photographic  goods  there  arc  at  least  1,500.000  amateurs  in 
the  United  States.  The  published  statement  of  one  photographic- 
supply  company  announced  a  dividend  of  30  per  cent,  in  Ikccm- 
ber  Inst,  with  repeated  interim  dividends,  on  a  capital  of  $-.*■»*.- 
i**>.  Dr.  Himes  tells  us,  however,  that  America  doe*  not  seem 
able  yet  to  produce  photographic  paper  of  the  best  quality,  and 
he  bills  our  manufacturers  remember  that  ”  in  photography  only 
the  best  of  everything  is  good  enough  “ 

FORTY  MILES  AN  HOUR  THROUCH  THE 

WATER. 

EVEN  on  land,  forty  miles  an  hour  is  a  high  speed.  Not 
many  years  ugo  it  was  the  best  record  of  our  fastest  ex¬ 
presses.  That  it  should  be  accomplished  by  a  Uwt  seems  well- 
nigh  incredible.  Yet  it  has  been  done  by  the  new  British  t«*»- 
|>cdo-boat  destroyer  Viper,  equipped  with  the  Parsons  steam 
turbines  instead  of  ordinary  engines.  The  first  i«oat  of  this 
type,  the  7 urbinia,  created  a  sensation  at  a  naval  review  two 
or  three  years  ago  by  reason  of  her  phenomenal  *|tced ;  but  the 
Viper  is  more  than 
twice  as  large  as  her 
predecessor,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  dimensions  lie- 
ing:  Length,  aio 
feet;  beam,  21  feet: 
displacement,  350 
tons.  The  indicated 
horse-power  is  about 
11,000.  The  writer  of 
a  brief  notice  in  In- 
ifustries  ami  Iron 
(London.  February 
|6)  says  of  the  ves¬ 
sel  : 

"The  most  notice¬ 
able  feature  in  a  boat 
engined  with  Parsons's  turbines  is  the  entire  absence  of  vibra¬ 
tion.  which  enables  guns  to  be  trained  much  more  accurately 
than  when  reciprocating  engines  arc  used.  Other  advantages 
which  will  appeal  more  directly  to  engineers  arc  the  facts  that 
turbine  engines  take  up  considerably  less  space,  consume  Ics- 
coal  per  horse-power,  require  less  care  and  attention  when  run¬ 
ning.  and  are  cheaper  in  first  cost  than  ordinary  engines. 

"The  turbine  engines  of  the  Viper  are  similar  to  those  0/  the 
T  urbiniii,  but  in  duplicate,  and  consist  of  two  distinct  sets,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  vessel.  There  arc  four  screw  shafts  in  all. 
entirely  independent  of  one  nnothcr.  the  two  shafts  on  one  side 
being  driven  by  one  high-  and  one  low-pressure  turbine  respec¬ 
tively.  The  two  low-pressure  turbines  drive  the  inner  shafts, 
and  to  each  of  these  shafts  a  small  reversing  turbine  is  also  per¬ 
manently  coupled  and  revolves  idly  with  the  shaft  when  going 
ahead.  These  reversing  turbines  provide  sufficient  power  to 


drive  the  vessel  astern  at  a  -peed  of  15  knots.  The  screw  shafts 
arc  carried  by  brackets  as  usual :  and  two  propellers  are  placet! 
on  each  shaft,  the  foremo-t  in  each  case  having  a  slightly  le-scr 
pitch  than  the  after-one.  There  arc  thus  eight  propellers  in  a!! 
The  thrust  from  the  screw  shafts  is  entirely  balanced  l*y  the 
-team  acting  on  the  turbine,  so  that  there  is  extremely  litt.v 
friction. 

"The  boilers,  auxiliary  machinery,  and  condensers  arc  of  t 
type  usual  in  such  vessels,  but  their  size  is  somewhat  increa-. 
to  meet  the  much  larger  horse-power  to  be  developed.  Thiscor  - 
jiensates  for  the  lesser  weight  of  the  mam  engines,  shafting,  p«- 
|«IIcrs.  as  well  as  the  lighter  structure  of  the  engine-bed*.  T!:v 
boilers  are  of  the  Yamnv  type,  and  the  hull  and  all  fitting-  arc 
•if  the  usual  design." 

Will  the  steam  turbine  ever  be  applied  to  large  vessels?  The 
writcrof  tin?  notice  believes  that  in  this  regard  the  conditior.- 
appear  to  lie  more  favorable  in  the  case  of  the  faster  classes  >•( 
vessel*,  such  as  cross-channel  lmats,  fast  passenger-vessel-, 
liners,  cruisers,  and  battle-ships.  In  all  such  vessels,  he  say-, 
the  reduction  in  weight  of  machinery  and  the  increased  economy 
in  the  consumption  of  coal  per  horse-power  are  important  factor-, 
and  in  v.me  the  absence  of  vibration  is  of  first  importance.  1 
passcngcr-vc—vls  this  feature  will  insure  the  comfort  of  pass<  i  • 
gers.  and  in  the  case  of  ships  of  war  it  will  |>ermit  greater  ncc  • 
racy  in  sighting  the  guns.  Says  the  author,  in  closing  : 

"Design*  have  been  jn-pared  for  a  cross-channel  boat  on  the 
Par-ons  system  suitable  for  the  Dovcr-Calais  or  Ncwhnven  an<l 
Dieppe  route-  Such  a  boat  270 feet  in  length.  35  feet  beam,  and 
l.ooo  tons  displacement,  and  3  feet  6  inches  draft  of  water,  wouM 
have  spacious  accommodations  for  too  passengers.  Fitted  with 
Parson-'*  engines  of  j-.oiai  horse-power  she  would  have  a  -v.i 
speed  of  alsnii  thirty  knot*,  a*  compared  with  the  nineteen 
twenty -two  knot*  speed  of  the  existing  vessels  of  similar  size  ami 
accommodation,  and  would  thus  cross  the  Chunncl  in  ulsuit  t«" 
thirds  of  the  time  at  present  taken, " 

Is  It  Ever  "Too  Cold  to  Snow"?— The  statement  - 
frequently  heard,  "It  is  t<-»  cold  to  snow,"  or.  "It  can't  snow 
until  it  moderates.’  A  correspondent  of  Popular  Science  Se-.es 

inquires  whether  th  - 
is  supers  tition. 
whether  there  is  f.„t 
back  of  it.  and.  if  -• 
what  the  explanation 
is.  To  these  queries 
the  following  answer- 
arc  given  in  the  ct.;. 
unins  of  that  paper 
(March)  by  a  contri¬ 
butor  who  signs  hi- 
communication  "  Z  ’  : 

"It  snows  very 
heavily,  sometime-, 
even  in  zero  weather: 
the  cold,  then,  is  ti"’. 
directly  antagonistic. 
We  will  find  in  such  cases,  however,  that  me  snow  either  stop- 
soon  «*r  the  weather  moderates,  showing  that  the  low  tempera¬ 
ture  did  not  extend  far  into  the  region  where  the  snow  was  form¬ 
ed.  Very  often  the  sky  becomes  threatening,  and  we  feel  almost 
sure  it  will  snow;  but  there  is  either  no  snow  or  only  a  flurry 
There  are  at  least  three  causes  acting  to  prevent  the  snow  in 
such  cases. 

"1.  Snow  crystallizations  (in  fact  the  chemists  are  suggc'tit,*- 
that  all  such  phenomena)  are  dependent  upon  the  electric  state 
During  snow  we  always  have  a  prominent  positive  electrifica¬ 
tion.  If  this  he  absent  there  will  be  little  or  no  snow. 

"2.  The  total  amount  of  vapor  which  saturated  air  at  zero  Can 
hold  is  only  one-half  grain  in  a  cubic  foot.  If  all  the  vapor  in  a 
column  S.000  feet  high  were  condensed  and  the  air  left  perfectly 
dry.  it  would  make  only  about  one  inch  of  snow.  We  must  con¬ 
sider  that  while  snow  is  falling  the  air  must  remain  saturated  so 
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there  can  be  very  little  moisture  to  fall.  When  the  temperature 
at  the  earth  is  at  zero,  at  8.000  feet  it  would  be  25  or  30  degrees 
lower,  or  the  average  temperature  of  the  whole  column  would 
be  15.  and,  under  such  conditions,  the  air  could  contain  only  half 
the  moisture  at  zero,  so  that  the  chances  for  snow  would  lie  ex¬ 
tremely  slow. 

"3.  Our  colder  weather  comes  with  high-pressure  areas,  and  in 
these  we  know  the  air  is  abnormally  dry.  so  that,  even  if  snow 
formed,  it  would  be  evaporated  before  it  reached  the  ground. 
Someone  may  ask :  How  cun  there  be  a  close  threatening  sky 
unless  the  conditions  are  favorable  for  snow?  The  cloud  need 
not  be  more  than  a  few  hundred  thick  and  may  be  formed  in  a 
warmer  stratum,  but  all  snow  falling  in  such  a  cloud  would  be 
evaporated  long  before  striking  the  earth." 

Another  explanation  given  by  scientific  men  is  that  the  |s»pu- 
lar  belief  confounds  cause  and  elTcct.  and  that  it  is  the  snow  that 
causes  the  weather  to  moderate  and  not  the  moderation  that  per¬ 
mits  the  snow  to  fall.  It  is  well  known  that  so-called  latent  heat 
is  set  free  in  the  process  of  congelation. 

WHEN  WILL  OUR  TRUNK  ROADS  USE 
ELECTRICITY? 

THE  use  of  electricity  as  a  motive  power,  altho  its  strides  in 
the  pust  decade  have  been  almost  beyond  belief,  ha*  been 
confined  almost  entirely  to  street  railroads  and  their  extension*. 
Altho  a  few  Inrge  reads  have  adopted  it  on  branch  lines,  there  arc 
many  railroad  experts  who  believe  that  it  will  never  be  used  for 
main-line  travel.  But  the  electricians  are  looking  about  for  new 
worlds  to  conquer,  ami  the  trunk  railroads  ap|*ear  to  them  in  the 
light  of  an  attractive  field  for  future  exploitation  In  a  leading 
editorial  The  EUstrita /  A'ev/ew  (February  31)  reminds  its  rend¬ 
ers  that  railroad  engineers  are  extremclyconscrvative.  and  states 
its  belief  that  this  is  the  reason  that  they  havo  been  slow  in 
adopting  the  electric  motor  for  traction  on  their  line*.  The 
writer  does  not  doubt,  ho  says,  that  this  waiting  has  been  wise, 
but  he  behoves  that  longer  waiting  is  needless,  and  that  the  time 
is  ripo  to  replace  the  locomotive  on  certain  lines  of  railwuy  with 
tho  electric  motor.  Such  a  change,  we  are  assured,  would  in¬ 
crease  the  comfort  of  travel  and  the  cheapness  of  operating  lines. 
To  quote  the  editorial  further: 

"The  whole  subject  can  fitly  be  expressed  in  an  economic 
equation  ;  the  costs  of  installation  and  operation  of  an  electric 
system  must  Ihj  measured  against  the  profits  that  would  accrue 
from  its  use.  and  this  must  be  compared  with  the  existing  state 
of  things.  It  is  well  known  that  electric  currents  can  l>e  gener¬ 
ated,  transmitted,  and  reconverted  into  mechanical  energy  de¬ 
livered  at  the  rim  of  tho  car-wheel  at  a  less  cost  for  horse-power 
than  it  is  possible  to  achieve  by  use  of  a  locomotive  carrying  its 
own  fuel  and  water  ami  using  them  under  wasteful  conditions. 
But  this  difference  is  not  large,  nor  is  the  cost  of  fuel  a  factor  of 
controlling  importance  in  the  operation  of  railways  The  diffi¬ 
culty  that  has  generally  met  those  who  argue  for  the  introduction 
of  electric  railways  has  liven  that  of  conceiving  railway  service 
conducted  in  other  ways  than  those  now  in  vogue.  It  can  be 
demonstrated  that  on  a  crowded  and  much  traveled  section  is 
the  place  of  all  others  where  the  superiority  of  the  electric  motor 
will  be  shown,  but  it  is  probable,  if  the  consideration  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  merits  of  the  two  forms  of  motive  power  is  confined  to  the 
operation  of  trains  of  several  cars  for  passenger  service,  that  no 
great  advantage  will  Ik-  exhibited  by  the  electric  system  It  is 
when  the  possibility  of  changing  the  whole  method  of  operation 
of  passenger  service  on  railways  is  taken  into  consideration  that 
the  great  value  of  the  electric  system  is  at  once  evident." 

To  illustrate  his  point,  the  writer  bids  us  consider  the  section 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia 
(ninety  miles).  This  section,  he  assures  us.  could  be  worked 
economically  and  successfully  from  two  power  stations,  possibly 
from  one.  It  is  traversed  by  fast  expresses  with  a  headway  of 
one  to  two  hours,  and  by  a  considerable  number  of  slower  local 


trains.  With  electrical  equipment,  instead  of  a  six-car  express 
train  every  sixty  minutes,  it  would  be  easy  to  run  a  one-car  ex¬ 
press  train  every  ten  minutes,  and  in  the  rush  hours,  instead  of 
five-car  local  trains  every  ten  minutes,  one  ear  could  be  sent  out 
every  two  minutes.  To  quote  again 

"It  is  impossible  to  give  any  figures  as  to  the  increase  in  travel 
that  would  result  from  this  important  betterment  of  travel  condi¬ 
tions,  but  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  siy.li  a  system,  closely  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  street-car  service  which  has  grown  to  such  enormous 
proportions  since  street-ears  were  electrically  operated,  could  not 
fail  to  increase  travel  and  to|>ay.  Furthermore  anil  finally,  there 
is  nothing  whatever  of  an  experimental  character  about  it.  It  is 
known  in  advance  not  only  that  such  a  system  would  work  and 
work  well,  but  almost  exactly  what  its  cost  of  operation  will  be.” 

Dr.  Keeley  and  His  Cure.— The  death  of  I>r.  Leslie 
Kcelcy  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  on  February  21.  has  caused  some 
renewed  discussion  about  the  method  of  treatment  for  drunken¬ 
ness  that  goes  by  his  name.  The  Meetita /  Sews  says  of  It ; 

"The  career  of  I»r.  Keeley  urn!  his  remarkable  propaganda  is 
one  of  the  peculiar  medical  anomalies  of  the  closing  years  of  the 
century.  Dr.  Keeley.  in  treating  the  mania  for  alcohol  as  a  dis 
ease,  introduced  nothing  novel  to  medicine.  On  the  contrary, 
he  applied  to  the  treatment  of  these  cuses  u  well-recognized 
method.  Unfortunately,  he  threw  about  it  u  cloak  of  secrecy 
and  tainted  it  with  humbug  und  quackery,  and  brought  it  into 
prominence  as  a  great  financial  scheme.  Altho  ut  first  it  was  at¬ 
tended  with  remarkable  success,  the  financial  feature  proved  its 
undoing.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  Keeley  cure 
ha*  probably  served  a  valuable  purpose  in  disseminating  among 
victims  of  alcohol  a  wide  recognition  of  the  fact  that  they  are  the 
victims  of  a  disease.  It  has  ;«ls<»  indirectly  promoted  tcni]>vranco 
by  warning  people  of  the  danger  of  contracting  an  uncontrollable 
mania.  A*  the  vogue  of  the  cure  hus  gradually  passed  away,  it 
ha*  l»ecn  replaced  by  method*  of  treatment  having  a  reputable 
medical  standing  and  supplied  by  regular  practitioners." 

Sugar  from  Watermelons.— A  farmer  and  gardener 
named  liana,  of  Bowling  Green,  K>\,  has  recently  made  1111  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  of  syrup  from  watermelons,  according  to  I  he  />>/• 
gallon  eigr,  which  state*  thut  he  will  shortly  attempt  to  convert 
some  of  the  *yrup  into  sugar,  anil  expects  to  be  successful.  'Hie 
same  j»npcr  give*  the  following  report  of  an  interview  with  him  : 

"•From  iS  melon*,  weighing  from  20  to  35  |*.unds,  we  made 
two  gallons  and  one  pint  of  syrup.  We  cut  the  melons  ill  halves, 
cut  out  the  palp,  ground  it  in  a  cider-mill,  and  pressed  out  the 
juice  We  boiled  the  juice  in  porcelain  kettles  011  the  kitchen 
stove  for  twelve  hour*.  With  a  cider-mill  and  hot  nir  or  steam 
eva|H>rator.  two  men  can  make  25  or  30  gallon*  of  syrup  per  day. 
At  the  above  figures  it  would  take  at*>ut  270  melons  to  make  30 
gallons  of  svrup.  worth  $15.  Melons  would  lie  worth  at  whole¬ 
sale  about  $$  or  %!>,  and  it  would  take  two  or  three  day*  to  haul 
and  sell  them  at  market.  With  a  mill  and  an  evaporator  in  the 
melon  patch,  a  farmer  and  one  or  two  hands  could  realize  urn 
percent,  rmee  by  making  them  into  syrupand  feeding  the  refuse 
to  hogs,  cattle,  horses,  and  chickens,  which  eat  it  greedily.’  ” 


-Tlirnr  is  *0  rmi«I)  electrical  apparatus  in  actual  operation  to-day  in 
nil!  war.  light  and  power  plants,  telegraph  office*,  and  telephone  etc  hangr*. 
that  unless  the  exhibit  •*  a  new  departure,  it  intere*!*  neither  I  he  public 
nor  the  engtneer."  wvi  Tk*  Ut.lrnjl  jnJ  liftmtt.  “The  eng  neer 

prefer*  to  *et-  apparatus  operated  under  the  condition*  It  is  to  Mite  lather 
than  simply  *et  up  for  idle,  silent  demonstration  The  public  from  whom 
gate  receipt*  are  derived  prefers  to  -ee  that  which  i*  absolutely  new.  novel, 
and  interesting.  Thi*  point  applies  to  the  I ‘an- American  Exposition  nest 
year.  It  is  a  matter  «.*  common  knowledge  that  MufTalo  and  Niagara  to. 
day.  without  the  1’an- American,  have  about  the  tmest  collection  of  modern 
electrical  apparatu*  and  invention*  :n  use  that  the  world  can  show,  open  to 
any  engineer  who  want*  to  see  i!  running,  and  absolutely  unin:rl!ig'lr  lo 
the  public  that  hardlv  know*  the  rudiment- of  the  art.  Whv  should  .uch 
an  exhibit  be  duplicated,  or  how  could  It  be  ‘or  gate  monev 
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INCENSE  AS  AN  AID  TO  DEVOTION. 

IN'  the  discussions  about  questions  of  ritual  which  have  for  the 
past  year  listurbed  the  peace  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
subject  has  been  treated  almost  wholly  from  the  historical  and 
legal  side,  and  very  little  dias  been  said  of  the  rational  founda¬ 
tion  which  certain  adjuncts  of  worship,  including  incense,  may 
possess.  A  recent  writer.  Prof.  Edwin  E.  Slosson. of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wyoming,  deals  with  the  question  from  the  latter 
standpoint.  The  origin  of  most  religious  rites,  he  says,  is  the 
desire  to  keep  in  mind  certain  events  by  u  species  of  mnemonic 
device.  The  eucharistic  words.  "This  do  in  remembrance  of 
Me,”  is  true  of  almost  all  ceremonies,  both  of  the  church  and  of 
the  secret  fraternal  rituals.  Hut  ritual  has  also  a  basis  inde¬ 
pendent  of  history  and  theology.  Says  the  writer  tin  The  /«-/<•- 
pendent,  March  : 

"In  reality  the  foundation  of  ritualism  is  not  historical  or  theo¬ 
logical,  but  psychological.  Any  long-established  religion  devel¬ 
ops  unconsciously  those  particular  rites  that  are  best  filled  for 
exciting  religious  emotion.  This  is  done  in  two  ways  by  asso¬ 
ciation  and  by  direct  stimulation  through  the  senses.  One  of  the 
main  objects  of  ecclesiastical  forms  is  the  development  of  a 
religious  life  by  isolating  it  from  common  life.  The  set  days  and 
hours  with  which  no  other  duty  must  interfere,  the  sanctified 
place  or  building  where  nothing  profane  is  allowed  to  enter,  the 
ecclesiastical  architecture  and  furnishings,  the  archaic  pronuncia¬ 
tions  and  peculiar  intonations,  the  vestments  and  music,  the  pos- 
lures  and  movements;  nil  these  are  associated  with  religious 
emotions  and  experiences,  and  with  nothing  else.  «»  that  they 
have  the  |K>wcr  of  reviving  and  instigating  devotional  feeling* 
If  all  one’s  religious  training  and  experiences  from  child  In -si 
have  l>cen  connected  with  certain  sights  and  son  ml*,  these-  will 
have  an  influence  over  the  emotional  nature  that  is  astonishing 

to  one  who  has  been  otherwise  trained . 

"Of  all  the  senses,  that  of  smell  has  the  nv*t  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  in  reviving  past  emotional  states.  A  face  or  a  building 
seen  once  is  often  forgotten.  A  tune  or  a  voice  heart!  ooce  re¬ 
mains  much  longer  in  the  memory,  but  a  peculiar  odor  is  rarely 
forgotten,  ultho  it  can  not  be  described  or  repeated  at  will.  Tho 
but  once  iHirceived.  it  will  lw  recognised  years  later.  Probably 
everyone  has  at  some  time  felt  a  flood  of  youthful  memories  anti 
feelings  conic  over  him,  suddenly  and  inexplicably,  until  he  is 
able  to  truce  it  to  tho  unconscious  perception  of  the  odor  of  fruits, 
flowers,  or  trees  familiar  to  his  childhood  Why  it  is  that  a  smell 
is  so  much  more  certain  and  powerful  in  carrying  association 
than  sight  or  hearing  has  not  been  explained.  Possibly  this 
sense,  not  lieing  so  hard  worked  as  the  others,  is  able  to  keep  its 
fewer  associations  more  perfectly,  just  as  St.  Gaetano  had  more 
time  to  act  as  protector  to  Pompilia’s  child  because  he  had  fewer 
namesake*.  Music  comes  next  to  odors  in  the  power  of  emo¬ 
tional  association  and  reminiscence.’* 

But  odors  not  only  affect  us  through  association  of  ideas;  they 
directly  stimulate  the  emotional  nature  . 

"This  also  is  a  matter  of  common  observation,  and  perfumes 
have  been  used  m  all  ages  for  this  purpose,  especially  in  arous¬ 
ing  the  amatory  emotions.  These  are  closely  allied  to  the  devo¬ 
tional,  and  will  become  more  so  u*  the  millennium  appnwclK-v 
Love  songs  and  religions  songs  include  the  best  |>art  «.f  music; 
and  of  these  the  tunes  and  sometimes  the  words  are  used  inter¬ 
changeably  for  the  two  purposes.  So.  too.  perfumes  have  been 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  service  of  Eros  or  Ecclcsia. 

"I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  inhaling  volatilized  gum  benzoin 
directly  inspires  reverence  for  any  particular  saint  or  belief  in 
a  particular  creed.  It  docs,  however,  excite  a  vague  emotion 
which  is  plastic  to  the  dogmatic  mold  This.  too.  is  the  function 
of  music  m  ritualism.  It  ha*  been  proved  by  experiment  that 
music  does  not  convey  ideas  or  definite  emotions;  but  that  those 
are  supplied  by  words  or  suggestion,  acting  on  the  emotional 
nature  aroused  ami  made  sensitive  by  the  rhythm  and  harmony. 

“Ordinary  sights  and  sounds  hav.  for  u*  nocnuKiunal  content. 
They  arc*  neither  agreeable  nor  disagreeable.  But  almost  all 


odors  excite  at  once  some  emotion  ;  they  are  decidedly  pleasing 
or  displeasing.  The  emotional  nature  once  aroused,  it  may  bo 
turned  in  almost  any  direction.  An  excited  mob  may  be  led  to 
acts  of  self-sacrificeand  generosity,  as  well  as  cruelty  and  malice  ; 
and  the  orator  knows  that  the  easiest  way  to  make  an  audience 
cry  is  to  get  them  to  laughing  first,  then  skilfully  pass  from 
humor  to  pathos.  So  the  sense  of  smell,  the  most  powerful  in  its 
effect  on  the  emotion*,  should  not  be  left  out  of  a  ritual,  the  main 
purpose  of  which  is  to  arouse  the  emotional  nature  and  use  it  as 
an  incentive  to  right  living  Incense  is  ns  legitimate  an  aid  to 
devotion  as  genuflections,  pipe  organs,  or  stained-glass  windows. 
Let  the  forces  of  El  Shaddai  attack  the  fortress  of  Mansoul  be 
all  its  five  gates." 

After  a  long  reign  of  barren  and  unesthetic  ideals  of  worship, 
says  Professor  Slosson.  tho  pendulum  is  swinging  in  the  other 
direction,  and  "there  is  a  general  tendency  in  all  the  churches 
toward  ritualism, or.  as  it  is  termed  in  its  mild  stages,  ‘enriching 
the  service.'  ”  Incense  is  used,  not  because,  as  is  sometimes  said, 
the  early  Christians  employed  it  to  fumigate  the  Catacombs  ;  but 
because  it  has  a  real  place  in  worship: 

"It  has  formed  a  part  of  almost  all  clabornto  religious  cere¬ 
monies  from  the  time  when  the  Babylonian  Noah  offered  a  sweet 
*avor  on  the  mountain-top  and  the  gods  'gathered  like  flies’  to 
smell  it.  It  appeals  to  a  sense  neglected  by  Western  nation* 
and  decaying  in  this  catarrhal  climate,  but  still  powerful  in  Its 
influence  on  our  feelings.  If  we  drop  incense  because  of  its 
vague  sen»uous  influence,  we  must  also  abolish  music,  nt  least 
instrumental,  for  the  same  reason.  Under  the  poworof  an  eight- 
f.».t  organ  pipe,  many  a  man  has  mistaken  tho  shaking  of  his 
diaphragm  for  the  trembling  of  his  soul;  but  that  is  not  a  bud 
mistake.  The  illusion  may  bring  about  the  reality.  If  n  man 
doe*  not  respond  to  an  appeal  to  hix  reason,  it  is  permissible  to 
approach  him  through  his  sense*.  The  nerve*  arc  easily  reached 
and  lead  to  the  brain.  If ’religion  i*  morality  touched  by  emo¬ 
tion.’  we  have  a  right  to  use  the  most  ctlicient  means  of  getting 
this  magic  touch  that  brings  the  dead  to  life.” 


Christianity  In  tho  Colleges.— Much  has  been  said  of 
late  concerning  the  alleged  decline  of  Christianity  in  the  rural 
districts  and  in  tho  citic*,  and  various  opinions  prevail  both  as 
to  the  reality  of  the  decline  and  a*  to  its  remedy  if  existent.  An 
important  factor  in  tho  religious  conditions  of  the  future  is  the 
religious  life  of  the  colleges,  from  which  probably  over  fifty  per 
cent  of  our  leaders  in  public  life  and  the  professions  are  Rent  out 
The  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  has  recently  attempted  to 
throw  light  ujK>n  this  subject,  and  after  extensive  correspondence 
with  a  large  numberof  institutions  of  learning,  it  announces  that 
religion  is  gaining  instead  of  losing  ground  in  our  great  schools. 
From  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  wo  quote  the  following 
facts 

"Answers  have  been  received  from  forty-five  institutions  in 
twenty  States,  and  only  three  of  them  report  u  situation  at  all 
discouraging.  These  schools  huve  a  total  attendance  of  30,000 
pupds  The  universities  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  rc|x»rt  50 
per  cent,  of  their  seniors  Christian*.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  total 
student  body  is  Michigan  University's  report,  and  $5  per  cent, 
the  remarkable  showing  of  the  University  of  Nebraska.  In  the 
University  of  Illinois  45  per  cent,  of  the  seniors  are  Christian*. 
The  University  of  Chicago  docs  not  scud  figures,  but  report* 
g-atifying  progress.  At  Northwestern  University  two  thirds  of 
the  students  arc  interested  in  Christian  work.  «ml  ut  Johns  Hop- 
kins.  Baltimore.  65  per  cent,  of  the  seniors  are  identified  with 
religious  effort  From  Harvard  and  Princeton  reports  are  less 
definite.  Yale  report*  65  per  cent,  of  the  academic  and  scientific 
students  as  Christian*.  The  most  surprising  report  conics  from 
Park  College,  Missouri,  where  all  but  nine  of  the  362  students 
arc  Christians. 

"It  may  be  said  that  many  of  our  colleges  are  denominational 
institution*,  and  a  high  j>crccntage  of  religiously  inclined  stu¬ 
dents  should  be  expected.  The  showings  made  by  such  great 
undenominational  universities  as  the  universities  of  Minnesota 
Michigan.  Wisconsin.  Illinois,  Nebraska,  Yale,  and  Johns  Hup- 
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kins  afford  gratifying  proof  that  the  religious  spirit  i*  abroad 
among  the  students  of  the  land,  and  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  church  colleges." 


A  ••CHRISTIAN”  PLEA  FOR  ANTISEMITISM. 

''T'lIE  antisenutes  of  Europe  are  two  distinct  classes:  one 

*  class  being  anti-Christian,  and  hating  everything  Jewish, 
even  the  Old  Testament .  the  other  composed  of  professing  Chris¬ 
tians.  Those  of  the  former  class  base  their  opposition  to  the 
Jews  chiefly  on  economic  grounds  ;  those  of  the  latter  cla**  ap- 
jK'al  to  the  Scriptures.  A  characteristic  discussion  from  the  pen  of 
one  of  the  latter  class  is  found  in  the  Atut  Kirckemtitung  (Cott¬ 
bus.  No.  3),  from  the  pen  of  a  noted  specialist  of  ethnology.  I»r. 
Matschoss  In  an  article  entitled  “Antisemitism  in  the  Light  of 
the  Word  of  God  "  ("  I>er  Amisemitismus  inder  Bcleuchtung  des 
Workes  Gotten  ”)  he  maintains  that  it  is  a  solemn  Christian  duty 
to  deny  the  Jews  civil  or  social  equality,  and  that  nations  grant¬ 
ing  such  equality  call  down  upon  themselves  the  curse  of  God. 
His  argument  is  substantially  as  follows 

Whether  a  person  love  or  hate  the  Jews,  the  fact  remains  that 
they  constitute  an  enigma  in  the  annuls  of  nations  that  can  not 
be  solved  according  to  the  ordinary  principles  of  ethnology. 
Considering  them  merely  according  to  the  national  and  historical 
relation  to  civilisation  and  culture,  to  science  and  art,  there  is  no 
special  reason  why  they  should  lie  placed  on  an  equality  with 
Other  nations  ;  still  less  why  they  should  be  exalted  above  these. 
They,  merely  as  a  nation,  are  not  ablo  to  point  to  a  single  thing 
that  would  entitle  them  to  a  continued  existence  any  more  than 
the  Greeks  and  other  peoples  of  antiquity  who  have  long  since 
passed  away.  Indeed,  the  secret  of  Israel’s  existence  and  unique 
position  among  the  nut  ions  lies  deeper,  namely,  in  the  divine 
will  and  council.  It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Lord  that  the 
Israelites  should  play  any  political  role  whatever  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  For  this  they  had  neither  the  call  nor  the  gifts. 
Theirs  was  to  bo  a  higher  mission  namely,  to  be  the  medium  of 
the  pre-Christian  revelation  and  the  nation  from  which  should 
come  Christ  according  to  the  flesh,  and  then  to  be  the  first  of 
peoples  to  accept  the  Messiah  of  the  LortL 

Isruel  proved  to  Ik-  faithless  in  this  high  calling.  It  aimed  not 
to  be  a  religious  but  to  be  u  secular  and  political  (tower.  On  that 
G>hh\  Friday  when  it  rejected  the  Lord  it  broke  with  its  past  and 
with  its  future  As  a  nation  it  bus  lost  its  blessing,  and  one 
expression  of  its  curse  has  been  its  dispersion  among  the  nations 
of  the  eurth  ;  but  this  dispersion  has  ulso  brought  to  these  other 
nations  a  test.  These  nations,  especially  the  Christian,  arc  to 
show  whether  they  heed  this  judgment  on  the  people  of  the  old 
covenant.  And  in  this  respect  the  Christian  peoples  too  have 
not  iK-cn  true  to  their  mission. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  nations  were  accustomed  to  deny  the 
Jews  all  political  rights  nnd  to  treat  them  as  entire  strangers. 
And  herein  there  was  no  wrong.  In  modern  time*,  owing  largely 
to  false  ideas  originating  in  the  French  Revolution  and  fr«*m  a 
resultant  false  humaniturianism.  the  Christian  people*  have 
begun  to  disregard  the  punishment  which  the  laird  had  imposed 
u|>oit  Israel,  and.  in  open  violation  to  the  divine  plan,  have  ad¬ 
mitted  the  Jews  to  equal  political  and  social  privileges  with 
themselves.  And  when  a  Christian  people,  knowing  G«*F* 
Word,  acts  in  violation  to  the  same,  it  can  not  exjwt  to  escape 
fitting  punishment.  This  punishment  has  made  its  appear¬ 
ance. 

People  are  nowadays  complaining  that  the  Jew  abuse*  the 
privileges  anil  rights  which  the  generosity  of  the  Christian 
nations  has  accorded  him.  I  low  foolish  to  utter  such  complaint*  ’ 
They  are  only  reaping  what  they  have  sown.  If  the  Jews  were 
still  a  blessed  nation,  the  communion  with  them  would  result  in 
good  alone;  but.  having  incurred  a  curse,  they  can  bring  only 
harm  to  those  who  have  given  them  their  political  rights.  Chris¬ 
tian  nations  have  only  themselves  to  thank  if  the  Jew’s  conduct 
is  such  as  to  have  called  for  the  international  antisemitic  propa- 
ganda. 

The  radical  antisemites  want  to  expel  th  •  Jews  from  the  coun¬ 
try.  This  would  be  wrong,  because  the  dispersion  of  Israel  is  in 
accordance  with  the  divine  plan  ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 


change  matters,  as  God’s  will  can  not  be  thwarted.  This  class 
of  antisemites  reject  also  the  God  and  the  Scriptures  of  Israel, 
and  therefore  the  Christian  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
Then,  too.  the  national  antisemites.  who  lament  the  great  evils 
resulting  from  the  growing  influence  of  the  Jews,  are  in  error,  in 
so  far  as  they  do  not  recognize  th_-  fact  that  placing  the  Jews  on 
an  equality  with  others  is  itself  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  for 
which  the  Chri*tian  nations  should  do  proper  penance.  I’ll  for¬ 
tunately.  the  sign*  are  not  promising  that  this  pcnancc  will  be 
done,  and  we  can  only  believe  that  on  the  last  day  the  final 
adjustment  will  come. 

Every  Christian  must  lie  an  antisemite  in  this  sense,  that  he 
abstains  as  much  as  possible  from  connection  with  the  Jews, 
whom  Sl  John  already  calls  “the  synagug  of  Satan."  He  will, 
however,  pray  for  the  Jews  as  one  prays  for  a  man  who  has  l>ecn 
excommunicated :  namely,  that  he  may  repent,  so  that  God's 
judgment  may  be  removed. 

The  editor  of  the  Kirektnzeitnng  adds  comments  of  consider¬ 
able  length  to  this  unique  exposition  of  Christian  antisemitism, 
in  which  he  expresses  his  substantial  agreement  with  his  corre- 
spondeot.  but  emphasizes  the  fact  that  this  withdrawal  from  as¬ 
sociation  with  Israel  must  not  include  any  relaxation  of  the  efforts 
put  forth  to  bring  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  under  the 
influence  of  the  Gospel.  He  concludes  with  these  words :  “  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  antisemitism  of  our  times  will  in  the  providence  of  Gi*d 
be  the  mean*  through  which  Israel  will  learn  to  return  to  the  true 
Zion.  i.t..  to  the  Messiah."—  Translation  made  Jor  Tiir.  Litkr- 
ax v  Diofst. 

MISSIONARY  POLICY  OF  THE  BUDDHISTS. 

MR.  TE1TARO  SUZUKI,  a  Japanese  champion  of  Hud- 
dhism.  lauds  the  spirit  of  tolerance  which,  he  claims,  has 
been  exhibited  by  hi*  religion  in  ull  uges  This  spirit  seems, 
according  to  him.  to  be  th.  guiding  principle  of  its  policy  where- 
ever  it  come*  in  contact  with  other  religions,  and  to  this  he  at¬ 
tribute*  it*  mivKionixing  successes  in  China.  Japan,  and  elsewhere. 
In  an  urticlc  in  The  Opt n  Court  (January),  in  which  he  makes 
for  Buddhism  the  usual  claims  of  superiority  which  all  religious 
devotee*  make  for  their  own  faith,  he  thus  outlines  the  policy  of 
Buddhist  mi*sionurics: 

"Buddhism  thus  calmly  and  patiently  found  its  way  from  the 
East  to  the  West,  but  never  assumed  n  hostile  attitude  toward 
th«*e  religious  and  ethical  systems  which  were  already  estab¬ 
lished.  It  adapted  itself  to  new  conditions  and  assimilated  at 
the  same  time  other  views,  so  that  the  (H-opIe  could  understand 
the  new  truths  without  experiencing  any  feeling  of  repugnance. 
Every  nation  has  it*  |*cvuliur  needs,  inclinations  and  traditions, 
which,  however  superstitious  they  may  appear  at  first  glance, 
contain  sonic  germs  of  truth  nnd  should  for  that  reason  l>o  re¬ 
spected.  Buddhism  always  endeavor*  to  point  out  those  germs 
of  truth,  to  nourish  them,  and  to  give  them  a  new  and  letter 
interpretation . 

"  In  Japan  we  have  a  singular  instance  which  characteristically 
illustrates  the  rather  uvertolerant  spirit  of  Buddhism,  if  such  a 
term  be  allowable.  The  Japanese  are  a  people  in  whose  minds 
the  idea  of  ance«tor-worship  is  deeply  imbued,  partly  I  think  be- 
cause  they  were  islanders  secluded  from  intercourse  with  the 
world,  and  partly  In-cause  there  was  not  much  intermixture  of 
races  in  japan.  When  a  statue  of  Buddha  and  a  few  Sutras  were 
first  presented  to  the  Japanese  court  by  a  Korean  king  553  a.ii.. 
some  of  the  ministers  declared  that  they  had  no  need  of  worship¬ 
ing  a  foreign  gi«d  as  they  had  their  own  divine  ancestors.  Bud¬ 
dhists.  however,  did  not  disparage  the  sacred  traditions  of  the 
Japanese  bv  proclaiming  that  they  reverenced  false  gods,  but  at 
once  made  a  practical  application  of  one  of  tlieir  fundamental 
doctrines,  to  wit.  the  jataka  theory.  All  Jr.pancse  ancestor-gods 
were  then  transformed  into  Bodhisatvas.  or  Avataras  ( -  incarna¬ 
tions!  of  the  primordial  Buddha,  who.  divining  the  natural  incli¬ 
nations  of  the  nation,  assumed  the  forms  of  their  gods.  And 
thus  Buddhism  and  Shintoism,  which  strictly  speaking  is  not  a 
religion,  were  reconciled,  and  cherished  no  enmity  toward  each 
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other.  How  ingeniously  they  interpreted  Shinto  doctrines!  And 
in  doing  this  they  were  perfectly  consistent  and  sincere." 

The  Buddhist  leaders  in  Japan,  we  arc  told,  arc  in  a  similar 
way  friendly  to  Christianity,  looking  upon  Christ  also  as  an 
Avat&ra.  or  Incarnation,  of  the  Dharamakaya.  such  a%  Buddha 
was. 


PHILADELPHIA’S  RELIGIOUS  CENSUS 


THE  results  of  the  novel  census  lately  taken  by  the  Sunday- 
school  forces  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  housvto-house  visitation 
of  the  whole  city,  covering  the  ground  in  a  single  day.  have  been 
such  as  to  encourage  the  church  people.  All  the  religious  bodies 
cooperated  heartily,  and  the  work  accomplished  was  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  what  may  be  done  when  the  churches  agree  to  work  to¬ 
gether  for  a  common  object.  From  The  Independent  (March  8; 
we  take  the  following  account  of  the  event : 

"The  organisation  of  the  city  was  a  gigantic  task  ;  in  addition 
•o  the  eighteen  districts  there  were  one  hundred  ami  thirty-seven 
sub-districts,  and  these  in  turn  were  divided  into  sections,  each 
section  being  in  charge  of  a  single  visitor.  The  advertising  of 
the  census  was  extensive  ;  the  daily  newspaper*  all  gave  many 
columns  of  space  to  announcing  the  canvass  from  day  to  day. 
The  people  were  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  visitors  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  press. 

"The  visitors  met  with  remarkable  courtesy  everywhere.  Only 
otic  home  out  of  every  seventy-two  visited  refused  to  give  the 
information  desired.  The  questions  asked  by  the  visitors  were, 
the  name  of  the  family,  the  number  of  persons  in  the  family,  the 
numlier  attending  Sunday-school,  the  nnmlier  who  were  com¬ 
municant  church-members,  and  the  number  of  children  under 
sixteen  years  of  age.  The  one  additional  question  asked  wax  the 
denominational  preference  of  the  family,  if  any.  More  than  a 
million  persons  were  reached  by  the  census.  This  ison  the  Ikisix 
of  four  jiersnns  to  each  record  made,  for  in  most  cases  every 
record  represents  a  family.  The  numlicr  of  records  handed  in  up 
to  date  ts  353, 1 69." 

Altogether,  4.609  persons  were  at  work  upon  the  census.  The 
figures  are  of  not  u  little  value  as  being  probably,  to  a  consider¬ 
able  degree,  representative  of  the  religious  make-upof  the  average 
large  American  city  of  the  North  Atlantic  States.  So  far  as  they 
have  yet  been  tabulated,  they  are  as  follows: 


Advent . 

Hiiplln . 

Christ  Inn . . 

Church  of  the  Brethren ... 

Church  of  Ood . 

Congrcxatlunal . . . 

Cumberland  Presbyterian 

Dunknrde . 

Kpiacopal . 

K van iceli.nl  Association... 

Friends . 

. 

Lutheran . 

Mennonite . 

Methodist  Episcopal . 

Methodist  Protestant . 

New  Jerusalem  Church... 

Presbyterian . 

Reformed  Presbyterian... 

Reformed  Church . 

Roman  Catholic. . 

United  Brethren . 

United  Evangelical  . 

United  Presbyterian . 


9« 

7®7 

•97 

•9* 

i.o«» 

ifa 

•69 

•J-95J 

«?? 

J.7*» 

•7.*»7 

3«* 

3®-«S* 

*S> 

•5.W 

1.18. 

!.•*< 

JJ* 

I.C*> 


Universalis1. .  yV» 

Unitarian . . . >«« 

Christian  Scientists. .  6» 

German  Reformed .  jti 

Polieh  Catholic . . 

Moravian .  jss 

Salvation  Army .  yr 

Spiritualist .  yj 

Reformed  Kpiacopal .  8j; 

Swedish .  j. 

Undenominational  Mission.....  4}j 

Atheists  and  Agnostic* .  »» 

Latter-Day  Saints .  8 

United  Greek  Catholic .  8 

Christian  Catholic .  il 

Miscellaneous  Unclassified .  y>6 

Schewenkfeldian .  36 

Wesleyan  Methodist .  <8 

Vacant  house* . 

Not  at  home . 

Refused  information .  j.yoj 

No  preference . 

Total  record*  taken . 


The  Independent  thinks  that  the  atheists  and  agnostics  must 
be  in  hiding,  and  that  even  latitudinarians.  liker  Br'cr  Fox.  arc 
"layin”  low": 


"  Up  to  date  there  have  been  received  339.631  reports  of  families 
visited,  representing  an  average  of  four  to  a  family.  Of  these 
all  but  19,332  rei>orted  themselves  as  associated  by  preference 
with  some  evangelical  Christian  body.  Catholic  or  Protestant. 
There  were  just  22  cases  in  which  the  parties  reported  themselves 
as  atheists  or  agnostics.  3  as  followers  of  ethical  culture,  and  3  of 
a  Liberal  Lyceum  ;  the  rest  of  the  19. 332  either  refused  to  answer 


or  had  no  preference.  But  if  we  count  all  these  a*  non-religious, 
they  make  only  about  eight  per  cent,  of  the  whole  ;  and  we  pre¬ 
sume  that  Philadelphia  does  not  differ  much  from  other  places. 
We  arc  really  surprised  at  the  pitiful  showing  of  the  atheists  and 
agnostics." 

The  census  brought  out  many  instances  of  fraternal  human 
feeling  triumphing  over  the  barriers  erected  by  denominational 
prejudice.  Roman  Catholics.  Jews,  and  Protestants  freely  co¬ 
operated.  and  from  the  altars  of  many  Roman  Catholic  churches 
instructions  were  given  to  the  people  to  assist  the  census-takers. 


PERSONAL  IMPRESSIONS  OF  DR.  MARTINEAU. 

THE  side  of  I»r.  James  Marlineau  least  know’n  to  the  public 
was  the  one  which,  according  to  his  friends,  most  truly 
proved  his  greatness  Two  of  these  friends,  Frances  Power  Cobbc 
and  Philip  II.  Wick  steed,  tell  of  this  personal  side  of  his  charac¬ 
ter  in  one  of  the  current  reviews.  “  His  soul  was  as  a  star,  and 
dwelt  apart."  say*  Mr.  Wk'kstced ;  and  indeed  the  whole  oi 
Wordsworth's  great  sonnet  to  Milton  seems  to  be  applicable  to 
Dr.  Martincau's  character,  and  is  described  by  .Mr.  Wickstecd 
(The  Contemporary  A'e: •/>:.•,  February).  11c  writes: 

"There  was  no  air  of  condescension  about  him,  and  he  shone 
beautifully  and  tenderly;  but  we  [the  students)  felt  that  he 
moved  in  a  higher  sphere  than  ours ;  tho  he  did  not  look  down  to 
u*.  wc  were  always  conscious  of  looking  up  to  him.  So  fur  inti¬ 
macy  did  hut  deepen  the  impression  which  would  be  derived 
from  his  public  x|>cvch.  But  what,  perhaps,  would  not  ho  surely 
be  inferred  wax  the  unsparing  self-devotion  with  which  he  threw 
himself  into  the  drudgery  of  all  the  practical  work  connected  with 
anything  he  had  undertaken.  For  many  years  he  superintended 
bis  Sunday-school  every  afternoon,  going  through  the  roll-call, 
conducting  tho  simple  service  at  the  opening  and  closing  of 
school,  and  taking  down  the  numlwts  of  attendants  at  each  class. 
He  took  his  place  at  committee  meetings  with  scrupulous  regu¬ 
larity.  and  would  enter  into  discussions  us  to  the  proper  method 
of  taking  averages  or  determining  prises  with  as  much  gravity 
as  tho  he  had  boon  discussing  tho  constitution  of  Englund. 
Nothing  was  hurried.  Nothing  wax  treated  as  insignificant.  A 
love  of  administrative  detail  seemed  to  manifest  itself  on  these 
occasions,  which  wax  but  one  side  of  the  extraordinary  practical 
sagacity  which  has  *0  often  been  noted  in  philosophers  or  mys¬ 
tic*.  It  wax  amazing  to  find  the  extent,  variety,  and  minuteness 
of  his  acquaintance  with  practical  things.  Sonic  of  his  fellow 
workers,  when  first  associated  with  him.  would  tukc  for  grunted 
thut  his  strength  luy  rather  in  the  intellectual  thun  the  practical 
direction.  But  they  soon  learned  that  bis  opinion  as  to  the  proba¬ 
ble  causes  of  dampness  in  tlie  vaults  under  the  room  in  which 
they  sat  must  be  treated  with  quite  as  much  respect  as  his  views 
concerning  the  religious  aims  of  Sunday-school  teaching.  I  think 
this  minute  attention  to  detail  wax  connected  with  his  extreme 
love  of  order,  even  of  tidiness,  both  in  material  and  mentui 
things.  He  could  not  bear  anything  sordid  or  any  unraveled 
edge.  Slovenliness  of  work  in  hi*  students  seemed  to  try  him 
more  than  anything  else.  He  could  never  learn  (in  spite,  alas' 
of  the  experience  of  many  years)  either  to  expect  it  or  to  acquiesce 
in  it,  tho  his  impatience  was  very  seldom  expressed  otherwise 
than  by  an  involuntary  gesture  or  half-suppressed  exclamation 
of  pained  surprise.  He  required  neatness  in  all  his  surroundings. 
The  chaos  that  a  scholar’s  study  usually  presents  would  have 
been  unendurable  to  him.  In  hi*  own  workroom  all  was  perfect 
order . 

“In  social  life  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  gracious  and 
delightful  host,  or  a  more  unassuming  and  easily  satisfied  guest. 
Moreover,  lie  was  devoted  to  children.  lie  once  came  across  a 
little  child  of  six  years  old  when  he  was  calling  on  her  father, 
and  played  with  her  so  delightfully  that  she  connected  him  with 
the  theater,  and  asked  whether  he  would  come  to  the  pantomime 
with  her.  whereto  he  at  once  assented,  and  engaged  a  big  !k*x  at 
Drury  Lane  and  took  the  child  with  her  little  brother,  together 
with  some  elders,  to  the  great  show,  where  he  witnessed  the 
wonderful  doings  of  the  Vokes  family  with  the  heartiest  enjoy¬ 
ment.  and.  of  course,  enshrined  himself  as  a  saint  in  the  minds 
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of  the  children  forever.  It  was  his  tirst  (and  last*  visit  to  the 
Pantomime.” 

Miss  Cobb,  in  the  same  review,  speaking  from  a  friendship 
that  lasted  more  than  halt  a  century,  has  much  to  tell  of  In. 
Murtineau  both  as  a  preacher  and  man.  His  sermons,  she  says, 
were  truly  his  "word,"  u  part  of  himself,  "sprays  from  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  his  own  soul  and  mind  '  Never  was  there  a  man  who 
was  so  much  the  same  all  through.  Indeed,  his  preaching  was 
i*.  him  his  life.  and. the  mandate  of  his  physician  that  he  must 
give  up  his  church  was  a  deep  grief  to  him  and  to  his  friends, 
who  received  it  as  almost  a  sentence  of  death. 


THE  SEASON  OF  ABSTINENCE,  AND  ITS 

VALUE. 

THK  Lenten  season,  which  began  on  February  2*  with  Ash 
Wednesday,  is  every  year  i>eeoming  more  distinctly  recog- 
nixed  by  the  leading  Christian  churches  as  a  period  especially 
set  apart  for  religious  thought  and  endeavor.  The  Anglican  and 
Roman  Catholic  papers  arc  not  the  only  ones  which  devote  space 
to  the  great  Christian  fust.  Says  I  he  Outlook  <  uude  Rom.. 
March  j)  : 

"It  is  true  that  the  spiritual  life  is  independent  of  times  ami 
seasons,  as  it  is  of  places;  the  man  who  serves  God  at  all  serves 
I  Inn  as  well  on  Wednesday  as  on  Sunday,  and  worships  Him  as 
tiuly  in  ft  crowded  square  as  in  the  silence  of  a  church  ;  but  the 
spirit  is  immensely  aided  by  the  association  of  spiritual  ideas  and 
experienced  with  definite  periods  of  time.  The  ini|mrunce  of 
Sunday  in  the  higher  civilization  of  the  world  can  not  be  over¬ 
stated.  The  fact  that  on  one  day  in  seven,  for  u  great  many 
centuries,  and  with  a  very  large  part  of  the  human  race,  the  as¬ 
sociations  of  the  mind  and  of  the  hands  have  been  entirely 
changed,  has  been  ]H-rlmps  tile  greatest  single  educational  influ¬ 
ence  exerted  upon  men.  Whether  one  keeps  Sunday  as  it  ought 
to  be  kept  or  not,  the  day  is  now  so  freighted  with  associations 
that  it  i*  almost  impossible  for  u  man  in  a  Christian  community 
not  to  receive  some  higher  influence  from  it.  It  is  as  valuable  to 
the  spiritual  as  to  the  unspiritual ;  for  while  n  man  may  not  need 
the  silence  and  the  associations  of  a  venerable  ca'hcdral  in  order 
to  evoke  the  spirit  of  worship,  he  can  hardly  fad.  if  he  have  any 
sensitiveness,  to  be  benefited  by  its  atmosphere.  Men  are  fast 
In-coming  magicians,  with  magical  command  over  the  sources  of 
prosperity  ;  it  remains  to  In:  seen  whether  they  will  be  the  mas¬ 
ters  or  the  servants  of  this  immense  capital  of  comfort,  case,  and 
pleasure  which  they  uro  Iwginning  to  accumulate.  Society  will 
not  go  buck  into  barbarism,  but  it  may  revert  to  paganism  in  its 
higher  forms;  that  is  to  say.  it  may  lose  touch  with  the  spiritual 
realities  in  its  passionate  devotion  to  mere  pleasure.  .  .  .  Society 
needs  to  cherish  the  Lenten  season,  because  that  season  brings 
it  face  to  face  each  year  with  the  fundamental  facts  of  human 
experience,  those  deeper  facts  which  arc  not  in  the  least  modified 
by  prosperity  or  adversity,  which  come  to  men  as  men  and  not  as 
masters  of  industry ;  those  great  experiences  which  search  and 
try  the  soul,  and  in  the  right  use  of  which  a  man's  spiritual  tor- 
tunes  are  bound  up.  He  who  cares  for  the  growth  of  hisown  life 
will  not  treat  the  Lenten  season  as  a  mere  formality  or  religious 
convention;  he  will  welcome  it  as  a  fruitful  opportunity  of 
growth;  finding  in  it  not  only  stated  times  and  places  of  wor¬ 
ship.  but  a  constant  reminder  that  the  things  of  the  l>ody  perish, 
but  the  things  of  the  spirit  endure ;  that  no  man  is  safe  who  has 
not  in  him  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  self-surrender;  that  the 
life  of  the  soul  is  always  more  than  the  lifeof  the  body;  and  that 
tlie  true  values  of  every  form  of  possession  are  to  be  measured  by 
a  spiritual  and  uot  by  a  material  scale.” 

Christian  I  fork  (Evangelical,  March  i>  says  that  the  idea  of 
the  jiciiitcntial  season  is  an  ennobling  one.  full  of  practical  bene¬ 
fit  to  many  ]>cople : 

"  Assuredly  the  jaded  child  of  fashion  needs  precisely  the  les¬ 
sons  taught  und  the  opportunity  presented  by  the  church  in  this 
ordinance;  and  so  every  Christian,  whether  Roman  Cathoiic. 
Episcopalian.  Presbyterian.  Methodist,  or  Congregationalism 


would  do  well  to  yield  a  measure  of  observance  of  the  season  iu 
spirit  and  life ;  and  this,  we  are  glad  to  know,  not  a  few  do. 
Certainly  our  thoughts  and  influences,  our  desires  and  aspira¬ 
tions.  goon  so  unceasingly  to  things  of  this  world  that  we  shall 
be  made  better  and  happier  by  directing  for  a  specific  period  our 
aspirations  heavenward  in  imitation  of  the  Master,  until  we  rise 
to  a  t  aller  appreciation  at  Easter  of  His  resurrection.  And  it  is 
significant  of  a  marked  change  that  so  many  not  within  the 
Episcopal  communion  are  glad  to  avail  themselvesof  the  services 
of  that  church  during  this  period,  while  in  this  city  and  elsewhere 
non- Episcopal  churches  gladly  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  hold  I*cntcn  services. 

"In  all  this  the  Apostolic  injunction  holds — Let  every  one  lie 
per-oiadcd  in  his  own  mind,  while  no  man  judges  his  ncighlxir 
•in  meat  or  in  drink  or  in  restwet  of  an  holy  day.’  With  fullest 
liberty  of  all  to  observe  the  season  or  not.  it  is  yet  gratifying  to 
notice  the  marked  favor  with  which  the  season  of  Lent  is  now 
regarded  by  those  of  the  non-Episcopal  churches.  Gradually  but 
surely  the  advantages  of  a  period  of  devotion  and  abstinence 
come  home  to  many  hearts  that  once  did  not  care  for  these  things, 
but  who  now  delight  to  take  refuge  from  the  demands  of  a  life 
in  which  festivity  claims  more  honors  than  art-  its  due,  and  seek 
comfort  in  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  in  meditation  and  absti- 
ncncc  Assuredly  these  will  have  nothing  to  regret  that  they 
have  thus  broken  in  upon  a  life  where  Mammon  and  Pleasure  too 
often  dispute  a  supremacy  which  belongs  to  God  alone." 


English  Methodism  and  the  Boer  War.— The  recent 
invitation  extended  to  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  to  preside  at  a 
luncheon  in  Wesley's  Chapel.  London,  awakened  an  outburst  of 
indignation  among  English  Wcslcyans  who  do  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  politics.  It  was  claimed,  however,  that  the 
outburst  was  moral  and  religious  rather  than  political.  Several 
columns  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  were  devoted  daily  to  let¬ 
ters  from  Methodists,  most  of  them  denouncing  in  strong,  even 
fiery,  terms  the  invitation  to  the  Colonial  Secretary.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  luncheon  was  abandoned,  for  the  ostensible  reason  that 
the  church-deciH  forbade  any  political  meeting.  The  following 
letters  may  serve  as  samples  of  the  scores  that  were  published  : 

"I  am  a  Methodist  of  sixty-years'  standing,  und  would  like  to 
join  in  the  protest  against  the  arrangement  made  with  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain  to  preside  at  a  luncheon  at  Wesley's  Chapel.  1 
think  the  authorities  in  London  arc  little  awurc  of  the  strong 
feeling  existing  in  the  provinces  on  this  matter.  .  .  .  And  now 
Methodism  is  to  be  represented  ns  being  on  the  side  of  the  jin¬ 
goes.  which  to  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  is  detestable." 

"Allow  me  also  to  enter  my  most  earnest  protest  against  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain  presiding  over  any  meeting  to  be  held  either 
at  City  Road  or  in  any  other  Methodist  chapel  at  this  most  criti¬ 
cal  juncture  of  our  nation's  history.  Notwithstanding  the  jingo¬ 
ism  of  the  Methodist  press,  a  very  large  percentage  of  leading 
laymen  of  the  Methodist  body  believe  that  we  arc  engaged  in  the 
most  unnecessary  and  therefore  cruel  war  that  ever  darkened 
the  pages  of  any  Christian  nation's  history.  .  .  .  Methodist  peo- 
ple.  raise  your  voices  in  loud  protest ;  do  not  allow  any  one  to 
mislead  you ;  protest  with  all  your  might  against  the  Colonial 
Secretary  presiding  over  any  meeting  in  our  dear  old  City  Rood 
Chapel." 


Thf  printed  syllabus  of  the  forthcoming  great  Ecumenical  Conference 
<  n  Foreign  Missions,  which  is  to  be  in  session  in  New  York  from  April  n  to 
May  i.  shows  an  interesting  and  varied  program.  The  c  onference  opens  on 
.Saturday  afternoon  with  addresses  of  welcome  by  the  chairman,  former 
President  Harrison,  and  bv  the  Kev.  Judson  Smith,  chairman  of  the  General 
Committee  Responses  are  to  follow  from  the  llrittsli,  German,  and  Aus¬ 
tralian  delegations.  The  remaining  days  are  to  be  devoted  to  n  general 
survey  of  the  muaioo- field.  a  review  of  the  century,  and  addresses  upon 
mission  problems  and  methods  by  sach  speakers  us  Augustus  H.  Strong. 
Arthur  T  Pierson.  J  M  Thoborn.  Canon  Edmonds.  William  T.  Hums, 
James  R  Angel  I .  Hish.-p  Ridley.  C.  Cuthbert  Hall,  George  P.  Pentecost, 
and  Bishop  I»oane.  There  are  also  to  be  interesting  conferences  of  the 
Educational.  Industrial.  Medical.  Library’.  Women’s,  and  Home  Work  sec¬ 
tions.  The  conference  is  the  most  important  missionary  event  of  the  dec¬ 
ade,  and  :t  is  e  spec  ted  that  the  cause  of  mission*  and  of  interdenomina¬ 
tional  cooperation  in  the  coming  century  will  be  greatly  furthered  by  the 
meetings,  in  which  almost  every  evangelical  church  wili  be  represented  by 
prominent  delegates. 
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FOREIGN  TOPICS. 


THE  WAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

KIMBERLEY  bad  been  relieved  prior  to  the  issue  of  the 
European  papers  that  were  arriving  a>  this  number  of 
The  Literary  Diufst  goes  to  press.  The  surrender  of  General 
Cronje  had  not.  however,  been  foreseen,  tho  it  was  confiden¬ 
tially  assumed  by  most  English  papers  that  he  would  be 

defeated  and  that 
General  Roberts 
would  manh  rap¬ 
idly  upon  RW-m- 
fontein.  The  stock 
exchange  woo'd 
certainly  have 
been  grievously 
disappointed  had 
the  event  proved 
otherwise,  as  the 
tone  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  journals 
shows.  Money 
(Londom  says: 

“It  was  hardly 
to  be  expected  that 
the  Boers  would  l«c 
content  to  remain 
in  force  before 
Ladysmith  or  to 
pursue  a  policy  of 

inactivitv  in  the 

• 

trenches  of  Mag- 
erxfontcin  when  a  British  army  was  ranging  the  Free  State  and 
threatening  the  capital  of  the  Republic.  At  the  moment  of 
writing  no  official  news  of  the  relief  of  Ladysmith  is  to  hand,  but 
the  raising  of  the  siego  can  only  lie  a  matter  of  days,  and  may 
be  regarded  ns  fairly  well  assured.  Nor  is  there  any  news  of 
a  decisive  action  by  the  forces  under  Roberts  and  Kitchener. 
But  it  is  assumed— and  probably  safely  assumed- that  Cronje 
has  been  outmnneuverud.  and  his  surrender  should  be  only  a 
question  of  time." 

Many  papers  already  see  the  end  of  the  war  in  the  near  future, 
chiefly  because  they  are  confident  that  the  people  of  the  Orange 
Free  State  will  submit  more  readily  than  the  Transvaaler*.  I  he 
Standard  (London)  says: 

"The  Free  Staters  must  now  he  mournfully  reflecting  that,  so 
far  as  they  arc  concerned,  the  sacrifices  and  sufferings  of  four 
months  have  had  no  other  result  but  that  <»f  planting  an  almost 
irresistible  invading  army  upon  their  soil.  With  the  main  West¬ 
ern  army  shattered  or  captured,  the  road  to  their  capital  lies  only 
a  few  marches  distant  from  tho  commander-in-chief*  outposts. 

.  .  .  For  we  have  at  length  a  powerful  British  army  concentrated 
at  a  point  where  it  can  act  effectually,  and  engaged  in  following 
out  a  definite  strategic  scheme,  which,  if  it  succeeds,  must  strike 
at  the  heart  of  the  defense.  For  their  own  sak.es.  it  may  lie  hoped 
that  our  valiant  adversaries  will  soon  begin  to  recognise  that 
they  arc  overmatched,  and  that  all  their  valor  and  tenacity  can 
not  avert  the  defeat  which  in  the  end  is  inevitable." 

7  he  Daily  Mail  hopes  that  much  g*-*l  will  result  from  Lord 
Roberts’s  promise  to  the  Free  Staters  to  puyeash  for  their  horses 
if  they  surrender,  and  that  many  of  the  Europeans  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  oiler  of  a  free  passage  home  if  they  desert  the 
Boer  cause.  Still,  prudent  people  realize  that  the  B*wrs  have 
much  staying  power,  and  the  advocates  of  an  attack  via  Dclagoa 
Bay  arc  redoubling  their  efforts.  The  St.  James' s  sjazette  says : 

"The  Portuguese  are.  it  is  said,  becoming  somewhat  anxious 
about  Dclagoa  Bay.  The  moral  of  this  is  the  foolishness  of  a 
small  country  which  clings  to  useless  territorial  claims  when  it 


has  already  more  colonial  land  than  it  can  use.  Dclagoa  Bay 
lias  done  Portugal  no  good,  and  it  is  now  undoubtedly  being  used 
for  the  same  purpose  as  our  own  island  of  Nassau  in  the  Bahamas 
during  the  American  Civil  War.  That  is  to  sav.  it  is  a  depot  for 
contraband.  But  England  was  a  great  power  which  the  federal 
Government  could  oot  afford  to  offend.  Portugal  is  a  small  one. 
and  in  international  affairs,  as  in  nuist  fields  of  human  activity 
the  maxim  bolds.  ’  Duo  si  faciunt  idem  non  cst  idem.  ’  The  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  person  makes  the  quality  of  the  act.  Portugal  runs  4i 
heavy  n*k  in  doing  what  Great  Britain  might  do  with  impunity 
Would  it  oot  be  Utter  for  her  to  get  rid  of  Dclagoa  Bay?  Mean- 
**hil«-  nobody  cxnnments on  the  probabilities  that  contraband  of 
war  can  get  to  the  Boers  through  Dcmaraland.  Yet  why  is  that 
impossible  -  The  silence  of  commentators  on  this  point  bears  u- 
out.  Dcmaraland  belongs  to  Germany,  and  it  would  lie  most 
unbusinesslike  to  talk  to  Germany  us  one  can  to  Portugal." 

The  Canadians  are  very  jubilant,  us  their  contingent  played 
a  prominent  part  in  the  last  fighting  with  Cronje.  The  Toronto 
Wot  It/  says : 

"The  loss  of  so  many  nu  n  ami  gun*  must  of  itself  prove  aa 
almost  irreparable  loss  to  the  Boers.  But  the  moral  effect  th,»t 
the  victory  will  exercise  in  favor  of  the  British  is  even  of  greater 
moment  tliuu  the  putting  out  of  action  of  three  or  four  thousand 
men.  British  prestige  will  now  resume  its  normal  standard,  not 
only  in  Africa,  but  throughout  the  world.  .  .  .  One  thing  that 
stands  out  prominently  in  this  wur  is  the  bravery  of  the  British 
soldiers.  This,  in  fait,  is  the  great  feature  of  the  war.  Their 
willingness  to  face  any  situation,  however  deadly,  bus  been  the 
n»"st  inspiring  and  hopeful  sign  in  the  campaign.  Thin  unfli ach¬ 
ing  bravery,  coupled  w  ith  the  able  generalship  of  the  empire’s 
greatest  soldier,  has  eventuated  in  the  momentous  victory  of  yes¬ 
terday.  .  .  .  The  effect  of  tho  war  stuned  by  the  Bourn  will  not 
only  U  a  regeneration  of  South  Africa  ;  it  will  lie  a  regeneration 
of  the  British  empire  as  well.  And  in  this  regeneration,  the 
I >ominion  of  Canada  will  play  no  unimportant  role.  Canada  will 
never  regret  its  voluntary  participation  in  the  South  African  war. 
It  will  prove  a  turning-point  in  our  history." 

Perhaps  the  only  prominent  mun  tn  Canada  who  is  willing  to 
admit  that  the  sympathies  of  the  world  are  with  the  Boers  tie- 
.  ause  of  the  justice  of  tlieir  cause  rather  than  jealousy  of  Eng¬ 
land  is  Goklw in  Smith.  He  says  in  the  Toronto  Sun  : 

"Who can  resist  the  appeal  of  the  gray-haired  man  and  the 
child  of  fourteen  standing  side  by  side  against  the  lyddite  shells 
of  the  invader?  The  only  considerable  exception  to  the  general 
feeling  is  the  party  in  the  United  States  which,  having  made  the 
war  with  Spain,  is  doing  in  the  Philippines  what  wo  are  doing  in 
South  Africa,  ami  at  the  core  of  which  i»  the  European iicd  plu¬ 
tocracy  of  New  York.  If  this  is ’splendid  isolation,’  it  must  lie 
owned  that,  unless  the  general  sentiment  of  the  world  is  of  no 
value,  the  isolation  is  more  evident  than  the  splendor.” 

With  some  persistence,  it  has  been  argued  in  the  English  pres* 
that,  whatever  England  may  do.  the  world  will  smile  upon  her  if 
she  is  successful  in  this  war.  and  that  a  few  victories  over  the 
Boer  forces  will  restore  her  military  prestige.  But  the  corre¬ 
spondents  of  the  London  Timet,  tho  eagerly  on  the  watch,  dis¬ 
cover  as  yet  no  change.  De  Blowitt,  the  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  London  Timet,  accuses  the  whole  French  press  of  having 
been  bought  up  by  Dr.  Loyds.  "Their  articles  might  be  written 
in  the  Transvaal."  he  says.  Saunders,  who  is  The  Times  corrv- 
sjxmdent  in  Berlin,  calls  the  Berlin  papers  "malicious"  for  their 
references  to  outrages  said  to  be  committed  by  British  soldier-, 
upon  B**cr  women  as  samples  of  what  the  Boers  have  to  expect. 
The  .V/.  Petersburger  /.eitung  remarks  that  the  charge  of  1W- 
comiptkm.  made  by  papers  which  are  themselves  not  only  stij>- 
posed.  but  absolutely  proven,  to  be  corrupt,  can  be  treated  with 
contempt  by  the  European  journalist,  as  all  the  wealth  of  the 
Rand  would  hardly  be  enough  to  bribe  the  men  whose  enthusi¬ 
asm  in  the  B<s’r  cause  has  been  expressed  in  prose  and  poetry. 
The  same  paper  quotes  a  letter  from  a  German  in  the  Trnnsvaa!. 
who  savs : 

’’  The  end  of  the  century  is  poor  in  ideals.  Thrice  happy  there* 
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fore  is  the  man  who  in  the  spirit  can  join  the  united  effort  of  a 
small  people  against  a  brutal  world-power  about  to  rob  them  of 
an  ideal  possession— liberty.  How  they  rush  to  arms !  No  fine, 
no  punishment,  need  be  threatened.  The  law  calls  upon  men 
between  sixteen  and  seventy  ;  but  much  younger  boys  and  older 
men  have  taken  the  field.  At  Elandslaagtc  a  child  of  twelve 
was  found,  still  grasping  his  rifle,  with  a  bullet  in  his  forehead. 
From  Potchofstrom  went  a  father  and  eleven  sons.  No  people 
ever  equaled  this  enthusiasm.  In  1S13.  the  Prussians  in  their 
fight  against  Napoleon  had  one  out  of  every  eighteen  inhabitant' 
in  the  field.  The  Boers  have  one  out  of  every  five.” 

The  Ziiru  her  Zeitung,  referring  to  a  threat  that  Switzerland 
will  be  boycotted  by  English  tourists  unless  the  Swiss  cease  t<< 
sympathize  with  the  Boers,  says  "Are  we  to  be  influenced  by 
considerations  worthy  only  of  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  and  wait¬ 
ers?”  The  Amsterdam  llandelsblad points  out  that  the  Boers 
long  since  took  into  consideration  the  possibility  of  an  invasion; 
hence  the  British  found  the  farms  deserted. 

The  X, it  ion  (Berlin)  thinks  that  England  can  only  lose  by  con¬ 
tinuing  the  war.  It  says: 

'*  England  no  longer  fights  for  her  prestige  in  the  world.  That 
prestige  is  already  hopelessly  gone,  and  it  will  not  Ihj  restored  if 
the  united  strength  of  the  empire  after  all  is  great  enough  to 
crush  the  small  foe.  England  continues  the  war  in  order  to  de¬ 
ceive  herself.  If  sin  can  lieat  the  Boers,  she  will  not  feet  alto¬ 
gether  helpless.  No  doubt  the  restoration  of  self-confidence  is 
worth  fighting  for.  but  it  may  bo  bought  too  dearly.  England’s 
best  citizens  are  they  who  advise  her  to  make  peace  while  honor¬ 
able  terms  may  be  obtained.  And  wo  Germans  can  not  wish  the 
British  empire  to  crumble  nt  the  first  touch. " —  7 rans/ations 
made  /or  Thk  Litkkary  Diokst. 


IS  A  KULTURKAMPF  THREATENING 
FRANCE? 

THE  French  cabinet  has  proposed  a  law  to  suppress  ecclesi¬ 
astical  Interference  with  secular  authority.  This  is  directed 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  appears  to  have  in¬ 
creased  its  influence  very  much  of  late,  especially  among  the 
monarchists,  who  are  still  far  from  giving  up  all  hope  of  over¬ 
throwing  the  present  form  of  government.  As  in  most  European 
countries,  ministers  of  various  kinds  of  religion  are  government 
stipendiaries,  and  there  is  already  u  law  depriving  them  of  their 
aularies  if  they  oppose  the  Government.  There  is  even  nn  obso¬ 
lete  decree  threatening  banishment.  But  the  newly  proposer!  law 
would  authorise  the  imprisonment  of  the  offender,  and  goes 
therefore  ns  far  ns  Bismarck's  famous  May  Laws.  Those  who 
remember  that  the  Iron  Chancellor  was  glad  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  church  await  with  interest  the  outcome  of  this  struggle 
against  Rome  111  a  country  where  the  church  is  even  more  power¬ 
ful  than  in  Germany.  The  Speaker  <l^>nd«n)  says: 

"If  the  cabinet  of  M.  Waldcck- Rousseau  means  this  proposal 
seriously,  it  has  at  least  more  courage  than  Napoleon,  lias  it 
forgotten  the  Kulturkampf  and  hopes  to  be  more  successful  than 
Bismarck  ?  And  js  such  a  blow  against  an  elementary  civic  right 
— even  when  it  is  designed  to  coerce  powerful,  active,  often 
mutinous,  and  illiberal  forces— an  achievement  of  which  French 
liberalism  can  be  proud?” 

The  /IV//  Hiatt  (Vienna)  remarks  that  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  is  indeed  going  too  far.  and  adds 

"France  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  cosmopolitan  speculators, 
who  will  not  allow  a  strong  party  to  arise.  As  long  as  the  people 
are  divided  among  themselves,  these  gentry  can  rule.  Hence 
their  bitter  enmity  against  all  faith  and  especially  against  the 
church.  Against  this  rule  of  the  money-bags  has  now  arisen  a 
powerful  organization,  which  informs  the  people  of  the  danger 
to  their  faith,  and  which  lias  worked  chiefly  through  the  Domini¬ 
cans  and  Assiiniptionists.  That  the  monks  have  already  felt  the 
heavy  hand  of  the  Government  is  well  known.  It  is  now  pro¬ 
posed  to  muzzle  prelates.  .  .  .  The  new  law  could  be  applied 


even  in  the  case  of  private  letters  written  by  a  bishop,  and  thus 
the  clergy  would  be  robbed  of  the  most  elementary  of  their  citi¬ 
zen  rights.  Imprisonment,  from  three  months  to  two  years, 
could  be  inflicted  upon  the  unfortunate  bishop  who  has  an  opinion 
of  his  own.  An  atheistic  government  and  a  legislature  which 
shows  no  intention  to  defend  its  dignity  will  rule  the  country 
until  the  people  awaken  to  the  danger  of  their  position  and  over¬ 
throw  the  present  regime." 

Very  different  is  the  view  of  M.  Gustave  I.auson.  In  reply  to 
a  Jesuit  priest,  who  praises  Britain's  freedom  and  censures 
French  tyranny,  M.  I.auson  expresses  himself  to  the  following 
effect  in  the  Revue  Itleue  (Paris) : 

Good  Father  Burnichon  forgets  that  neither  Great  Britain  nor 
the  I'nitcd  States  can  well  serve  f»r  comparison.  As  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  country,  the  few  who  adhere  to  Rome  can  hardly  disturb  it. 
while  with  us  the  church  is  a  powerful  factor  which  must  be  reck¬ 
oned  with.  The  reference  to  Great  Britain  surely  is  anything 
but  wise,  for  it  leads  us  to  examine  how  England  arrived  ut  a 
point  where  she  could  afford  to  grant  freedom  from  restraint  to 
the  Catholic  clergy.  We  recall  the  deeds  of  llcnry  VIII..  Edward 
IV..  and  Eiizaltclh-  the  scaffolds,  the  fires,  th.  imprisonings,  the 
spoliation  of  convents,  the  compulsory  abjurations,  the  laws  de¬ 
fining  what  faith  is  i*ermis'iblc.  We  remember  thut  under  James 

I.  Catholics  were  excluded  from  I-ondon  and  the  court ;  th  it  th.y 
were  forbidden  to  leave  their  domicile  without  the  written  |»er- 
mit  of  a  magistrate  ;  that  Catholics  could  become  neither  physi¬ 
cian*.  lawyers,  nor  judges;  that  they  were  forced  to  let  their 
children  become  Protestants,  and  that  an  oath  rejecting  the  tem¬ 
poral  power  of  the  Pope  was  required  of  them  Under  Charles 

II. .  the  test  bill  obliged  all  oflicials  to  deny  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.  and  the  priests  were  forbidden  from  coming 
to  England,  on  pain  of  death,  and  thousand*  were  imprisoned  as 
suspects.  James  II.  was  driven  from  the  throne  for  being  n 
Catholic,  and  the  act  of  R.89  excluded  Catholics,  tho  the  most 
peculiar  sect*  were  tolerated.  Before  1*59  there  wu*.  not  a  single 
Catholic  lord.  To  this  day  the  .\Y»  Ropery  cry  can  rouse  n  mob, 
and  Catholics  are  given  liberty  only  bccuusc  the  population  is 
hopelessly  prejudiced  against  Catholicism. 

Here.  then,  is  the  foundation  upon  which  British  toleration 
rests.  Do  you  wish  us  to  copy  it  in  France,  reverend  sir.  to 
begin  three  centuries  of  persecution  and  humiliating  servitude  in 
order  tnobtain  equality?  We  who  oppose  the  pretension*  of  tho 
church  have  no  wish  to  tyrannize  over  her.  We  do  not  wish  to 
repeat  the  "horse  cure"  which  ut  last.  !*i  1829.  led  to  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  English  Catholics.  Even  so.  a  Catholic  member  of 
Parliament  must  make  oath  that  he  will  do  nothing  against  the 
Anglican  Church,  against  the  Protestant  religion,  or  against  tho 
Protestant  government  as  such.  Suppose  wc  were  to  inijKiso 
similar  restrictions  upon  a  candidate  here,  it  would  be  culled 
tyranny.  What  is  freedom  in  England  is  tyranny  in  France. 
We  French  arc  too  tolerant  to  wish  for  an  experiment  with  the 
crude,  tho  efficacious,  methods  which  gave  security  to  England  : 
but  it  is  imprudent  on  the  part  of  the  church  to  remind  us  of 
them. 

Tins  threatening  struggle  between  church  and  state  will  be 
nowhere  watched  with  greater  interest  than  in  Spain,  where  the 
power  of  a  predominant  religions  influence,  directed  from  abroad 
is  well  appreciated.  The  Epoea  (Madrid),  n  paper  loyal  to 
Catholicism,  tho  at  times  a  little  restive  under  the  demands  of 
the  priesthood,  fears  that  France  has  troublesome  times  uhead. 
It  says: 

“At  present  the  Exposition  engages  every  one's  attention, 
uniting  all  social  and  political  factions:  but  there  is  certainly 
much  material  for  combustion.  Militarism  has  raised  its  head 
in  a  manner  hardly  expected  a  short  time  ago.  The  Monarchists 
reveal  an  activity  of  which  they  were  not  thought  capable,  and 
the  agitation  of  the  Socialists  and  Anarchists  tends  to  produce 
disturl>anccs  in  another  direction.  If  toall  this  is  added  a  strug¬ 
gle  with  the  church,  the  French  Government  may  well  fear  the 
end  of  the  Exposition.” 

The  Roman  correspondent  of  the  I'oaisehe  Zeitung  (Berlin) 
thinks  there  is  much  probability  of  a  serious  quarrel  between  tho 
Vatican  and  the  French  Government.  The  Pope,  he  says,  ad- 
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nuts  that  the  Assumptionists.  on  whose  behalf  the  bishop*  have 
begun  to  op[M>se  the  French  Government,  are  not  free  from  blame  ; 
but  he  thinks  the  French  Ministry  have  been  unncce'*arily  rig- 
orous.  —  Translations  made  for  Thf.  I.itfzary  1»i*.i*i 


FOREIGN  COMMENT  ON  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

'T'HE  South  African  war  absorbs  the  attention  of  the  new- 
1  papers  of  the  world  to  such  ail  extent  that  little  attention 
is  paid  to  our  operations  in  the  far  Fast.  Some  European  papers 
point  out,  however,  that  the  Filipino*  have  not  yet  shown  them¬ 
selves  willing  t«»  surrender.  The  /* jgtbiati  (Bcrlint  doubts  that 
a  mere  otheial  declaration  issued  from  Wa*hingto«.  t»  the  effect 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  war.  will  overawe  the  Tamales  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  stop  their  fighting.  Similar  views  are  entertained  in 
quarters  much  nearer  the  scat  of  war.  The  K<»1k-  Herald ,  Jupam 

any* 

"  Manila  paper*  continue  to  report  the  annihilation  of  the  rebels, 
the  complete  dc*erti«»nof  Aguinaldo.  and  other  excitement*  . 

It  will  amount  to  this,  that  when  Aguinaldo  is  taken  if  he  ever 
is  -and  when  the  Philippine  army  has  »R«-n  smashed  people 
will  not  believe  it  Moat  |ie*>ple  will  wink  the  other  eye  and  say 
the  Americans  must  Ik-  getting  badly  cornered  again. 

According  to  the  Calcutta  En/'liikman.  "nothing  is  permitted 
to  pass  the  censors  in  Manila  that  does  not  reflect  undtmnied 
glory  on  American  arms.1*  The  same  paper  r«|-*rts  that  the 
mails  are  no  safer  than  the  wires,  and  that  no  accounts  likely  to 
be  unpleasant  to  "imperialist”  cars  are  |>erniiitcd  to  passthrough 
the  American  (tost-officc*.  Letters  containing  such  matter  must 
l»e  scut  to  Hongkong  by  s|>cvial  messenger  Kc|»»rtx  received 
by  Eurnjtcan  paper*  do  not  always  tally  w  ith  those  received  by 
our  own.  The  Paris  / emft,  not  a  sensational  paper,  receives 
via  Hongkong  an  account  «•(  an  engagement  near  San  Mutteo  in 
which  1 4<>  Americans  are  said  to  have  been  killed  und  wounded. 
Similar  report*,  often  with  elaborate  detail,  ft  ml  their  way  into 
other  European  papers.  Many  English  papers,  however,  report 
thut  the  insurrection  is  over.  The  Spectator  i London »  say* 

"  For  the  past  three  months  the  British  public  has  been  too 
deeply  interested  in  the  war  in  South  Africa  to  watch  tin-  pn«g- 
res*  of  the  war  in  the  Philippines,  but  the  Americans  have  been 
steadily  ‘  lagging  away  *  in  their  manner,  breaking  up  each  f«*rcc 
of  insurgents  as  it  appeared,  and  improving  communication* 

.  .  .  Complete  liberty  of  trade,  cultivation,  and  locomotion  will 
Ik;  secured  to  the  people  of  all  races,  just  court*  will  lie  set  up.  n 
police  will  be  organised,  probably  on  the  In»h  plan,  and  the  main 
difficulty  will  be  to  raise  taxes  for  local  administration  The 
islands,  however,  are  rich,  and  with  a  judicious  system  of  grants- 
in-aid  this  obstacle  should  Ik-  surmounted  without  provoking  local 
insurrections.  If  the  general  in  command  will  punish  any  in¬ 
stances  of  corruption  or  oppression  pretty  sharply  there  ought  in 
three  years  to  be  profound  peace  in  the  Philippines,  a  trustworthy 
body  of  native  auxiliaries,  and  as  much  profitable  Irasines*  as  is 
good  for  the  morality  of  any  Asiatic  people." 

The  Ost-Asiatiuhe  Uayd  (Shanghai)  is  informed  that  the 
Americans  proceed  with  much  energy  against  Filipino*  who  are 
unwilling  to  liccome  their  subjects.  At  Ho  Iln.  twenty-five  promi¬ 
nent  citizens  were  shot  in  one  day.  being  susjicctcd  of  disaffec¬ 
tion.  The  paper  believes  that,  when  the  civilized  portion  of  de¬ 
population  have  been  reduced  to  insignificant  numbers  in  this 
way.  it  will  be  easy  to  manage  the  savages.  The  same  paper 
further  say*; 

“It  is  to  lie  expected  that  sooner  or  later  the  Tagalcs  will  find 
open  resistance  useless.  But  their  hatred  f«<r  the  Americans  is 
likely  to  last,  and  the  latter  will  find  it  dangerous  to  move  be¬ 
yond  the  confines  of  garrisoned  towns  fora  long  time  to  come. 
Ilcncc  they  will  not  soon  have  any  material  advantage*.  Among 
the  less  civilized  tribes  it  will  lie  easier  to  make  headway,  and 
their  territory  may  soon  become  a  field  for  American  enterprise. 
An  immediate  danger  is  the  plague,  which  is  said  to  have  been 


imported  by  the  Americans  from  Honolulu.  If  it  makes  Ot¬ 
way.  its  ravages  will  In-  serious.” 

/ ke  Cclfsli.il  Empire  i Shanghai)  admits  that  something  r 
Ik-  said  on  the  Filipino  side,  but  argues  that  as  long  a*  the  E* 
lish-speaking  nations  desire  to  make  conquests,  it  is  uncles-  - 
other  nation*  to  opj-.se  tlu-m.  The  paper  says  : 

“I»cwey  destroyed  some  anchored  ships.  Kitchener  wiped 
the  Khi!  if  as  horde*  It  wa*  not  for  that  that  they  received  • 
h* Ullage  of  their  countrymen.  They  became  ideals;  men 
down  Iwfore  them,  aud  worshiped — not  the  men.  but  the  n!- 
It  may  have  lievn  overdone  a  little,  it  nmy  remain  incompreh.  r 
slide  in  |>art  ;  hut.  whatever  be  said  of  it.  it  was  a  spomanc 
exhibition  of  one  of  the  traits  of  our  race,  that  which  looks  -  * 
dominion,  for  worldly  power,  and  world  possession." 

Ike  Overland  China  Mail  (Hongkong)  believe*  that  :: 
Phdqqiine*  may  well  Ik-  made  profitable  to  American  capita’ 
but  only  if  Chinese  are  imported  in  large  number*  into  the  • 
lands.  It  say*: 

"We  know  that  the  Filipinos  are  against  the  Chinese,  r.  ■ 
would  gladly  m-v  the  continuation  of  General  Otis’s  polici 
exclusion  .  but  we  say  unhesitatingly  that  without  Chinese  !.  - 
the  development  of  the  Philippine  Island*  is  imjKissible.  A* 
repatriated  American  volunteer*  used  to  express  it.  the  I*! 
pines  are  not ‘a  white  man's  country  ’  in  the  sense  thut  be 
labor  Ut  hours  in  the  open  fields;  and  ns  the  natives  of  : 
islands  have  not  yet  experienced  the  pinch  of  overpopulation 
the  necessity  for  continuous  labor  to  maintain  existence,  they  r- 
ik.I  likely  to  supply  the  labor  needs  of  the  American  capita  • 
who  will  seek  to  work  and  develop  the  naturally  rich  resource- 
the  soil.  The  Americans  are  far  too  practical  to  lose  sight  of  :: 
advantages  that  must  follow  the  admission  of  the  Chinese  ir 
the  island  ;  and  tin*  can  be  done  without  disturbing  the  rev ' 
lion*  that  govern  Chinese  immigration  into  the  State  *.“—/».•» 
la  f  ions  made  Jar  Tut.  l.lliMkV  Digest. 

CHINESE  COURT  ETIQUETTE. 

IIE  warlike  ability  of  the  Boers  is  attributed  by  the  Lot 
l.anee/tn  the  simple  life  they  lead.  Perhaps  the  hyp’ 
refinement  of  the  Chinese,  which  culminates  in  the  etiquette 
the  Emperor's  existence,  ha*  something  to  do  with  the  ver\ 
warlike  character  of  the  Celestial*.  We  take  the  following  (r  - 
an  account  in  the  Matin  (Paris)  : 

The  imperial  court  comprise*  some  8.000  person*,  whose  m  .< 
ments.  speech,  and  gestures  arc  continually  controlled  accord;-, 
to  strict  ceremonial  rules.  The  Emj»eror  rarely  leaves  his  n»>r 
which  all  have  very  queer  names.  In  the  room  of'ThcRi- 
t  ions  of  Heaven  and  Earth  "  he  gives  audience  ;  in  the  apnrtni- : 
of  "Celestial  Purity"  he  receives  his  officials;  in  the  hall 
"  Brotherly  Love  and  Peace  "  he  passes  his  leisure  hours.  E 
quette  forbids  him  to  visit  the  harem,  with  its  two  hundr- 
wives.  If  he  wishes  to  meet  one  of  them,  he  turns  down 
stone  bearing  her  name  in  a  casket  containing  two  hundred  v. 
stone*  The  wife  thus  honored  is  then  carried  in  on  the  back 
a  eunuch. 

Tin-  whole  life  of  the  Emperor  is  ruled  by  the  same  petty  P‘" 
monial.  which  sometimes  reveals  a  touch  of  Oriental  imoginav  - 
sometimes  is  merely  barbarous.  Would  he  eat  fruit  or  viy 
able*.  his  guardians  must  first  consult  the  calendar,  for  it 
ordained  on  what  days  of  the  moon  he  may  partake  of  them 
he  shows  a  health v  appetite,  the  doctors  determine  the  am*";' 
of  h»*d  he  may  take  Nothing  is  more  curious  and  comical  - 
a  *tatc  dinner’  Long  table*  are  laid  in  an  enormous  pavii  - 
decorated  with  lapis  lazuli,  marble,  and  bronze.  When  the  s 
sounds,  the  Emperor  enters  with  his  guard  and  proceeds 
low.  gulden  throne.  The  favored  courtiers  who  are  present  tfc- 
themselves  on  the  ground  to  worship  the  "Son  of  Heaven."  1 
chief  of  the  imperial  eunuchs  thrice  cracks  his  whip,  music  lv  .; 
and  the  or)':,  ubs  who  are  to  serve  the  Emperor  enter,  throv. 
themselves  down  nine  times,  and  bending  tneir  knees  five  T:r  • 
They  serve  him  on  a  little  table  edged  with  jewels.  If  he  de- 
to  drink,  the  cuti-liearcr  knee!*  before  him.  and  the  guest* 
look  toward  the  \\Y*t.  Only  liis  nearest  relatives  are  allow*' 
touch  (irnd  :  the  other  guests  arc  sufficiently  honored  by  ser 
the  Emperor  eat.  and  the  thousand  and  one  Chinese  delica' 
are  n->i  f..r  them  on  such  occasions.  Many  dishes,  in  fact.  ap[«  * 
only  as  papier  mac  he  imitations,  such  as  are  used  in  KumjxJS 
theaters. —  I  ranslativn  made  far  Thf  Litf.kary  Digest. 
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We  hint  no  Agents  or  b'Anch  stores 
cAll  orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  us 


01  Dayton  to  the  foremost  ranks  of  American  lit- 
crnturc  at  the  nge  of  twenty-seven  i,  un  intellec¬ 
tual  teat  that  any  man.  whether  he  be  black  or 
whit.*  should  be  proud  of.  As  lar  back  as  he  can 
to  member  he  had  a  love  of  rhythm  and  tune. 
There  itt  no  doubt  that  in  hi.  h.  d  life,  although 
attending  n  mixed  school,  he  had  to  combat  with 
rn.o  prejudices.  Still  lm  had  a  father  wlu.se  es¬ 
cape  from  slavery  and  subv-quent  sojourn  in  Can¬ 
ada  awakened  in  him  un  appreciation  for  an  educa- 
tioti.  and  a  mother  who  learned  to  read  that  she 
might  read  and  think  uh-ut  what  her  son  was  wri¬ 
ting.  Iloth  of  them  gave  encouragement  to  the 
young  poet  and  strengthened  his  determination  to 
rise  to  the  highest  rank*  among  American  wri- 
ters.  Hi,  first  piece,  "An  liastvr  Hymn."  was 
written  when  he  was  a  very  small  hoy  on  the  leaf 
of  a  spelling-book.  The  piece  caught  the  eve  of 
James  Whitcomb  Riley,  and  not  ■«>  very  ]<»n^  ugo. 
Will  turn  Dean  IfowclN  ciUIed  th*  public'*  att*n. 
tl«»n  In  nn  autograph  letter  to  Mr  Dunlmr.  an  !  It 


•  aa  o«%tinct>y  o«ffer«nt  from  th*  ruady-made  0«rm«nU.  When 

OKJt  y°u  00  not  run  tn#  r**k  of  '"••*‘"0 
VT?-  gjrmenu  which  look  •>jCtty  like  yo urt. 

Thor#  oro  huhdrodt  of  firm.  MH.rg  ro.dy-m.de  IU>tl  and  .k.rl. 

•  uch  ..  you  MO  dvory^horo,  bwt  w#  if#  Cn»w  h0u*0  m.fcino 
f.%h,on.B*o  good,  to  OftJOf  it  modef.te  pricoo. 

sag,  °2  Coto  oguo  Miu.tr.te.  an  a. cl u.ivo  lino  of  au'ta  and  iklru. 
w™#mi11  'J  *Rtk,  togothor  w«th  a  ohoica  lino  of  umpl«»  to 

,o  or,“  •*  mo‘,,r- 

T  ..  a  Nc*.  SkiC“  '■  'he  U,e»l  W  »P. 

T. lior-m.de  Salto.  SS  up.  Wait  Salto.  S4  up.  Wa.h  Skint.  SJ  up. 

Rale) -day  Salta  and  Skirt*  made  ol  double-face  materials. 

Bkycle  Salta.  IS  up.  Bicycle  Sklrta,  U  SO  up. 

HV  of.,  make  tier  qnrme»U  and  rend  of  all  grade!. 

r^»  rka.O..  r,e rprtrr.  //.  nbseilL,  ir.ff 
s.rs/joj.asf  nart.cniar  kind  or  Odor  of  m.mj.t..  that  you  v.r/er, 
5*  O^ad  Jo  tend  you  an  •usorfmenf  of  tke  kind  you  let**. 

FKEK  Z^t^^iT"  a%d  8amfl,*-m*  "iU""d  ",r“'  ►"** 


Sewing  Machines 
of  the  Present 


om  that  time  that  the 
•ending  along  »u  the  c 
irity.  lie  has  l«n  to  I 


Tiir  greatest  of  American  clown,- greatest,  i 
you  mew.ure  him  by  the  thousands  he  has  pleased 
and  the  fame  he  achieved— |iassed  away  recent  I ; 
at  his  home  in  Xew  Jersey,  say*  the  CleveUni 
l‘Utn  Dealer.  The  middle-aged  men  and  wo.nci 
of  to-day  know  that  Han  Kk«  was  a  name  to  com 
jure  the  most  picas, ng  anticipations  in  the  Jove 
nile  breast.  There  were  other  scintillating  name 
of  that  epoch;  Van  Ambers,  Sands  and  Lent 
Yankee  Kobinaon.  but  the  greatest  of  these  wai 
•tear  old  l«an‘a  He  flourished  at  a  time  when  th. 
circus  enjoyed-fn  the  minds  of  all  wise  folk—  ft. 
palmiest  days.  True,  it  boasted  but  -me  ring.  an. 
its  lamps  sadly  smoked,  and  it*  free-for-all  seat. 


the  trehnuat  differences ;  palcnt*  have  ex¬ 
pired  «n  generic  feature*,  but  "the  world 
move*,"  and  radical  improvements  have 
l^en  made  in  lowing  machine*,  soiliat  the 
one  of  to-day  show  *  a  tremendou*  improve¬ 
ment  on  it*  predecessor.  Women  who  have 
u*cd  both  kind*  rjuukly  rcaliie  the  differ- 
cnee  lietwren  a  cheaply  nt.idc  imitation  of 
some  ancient  type  and  the  modern  light 
running  machine  which  i»  ca.ily  adjusted, 
doc*  all  kind*  of  work,  and  I*  always  ready 
logo.  The  Silent  Singer  of  to-day  U  the 
latest  result  of  constant  improvement  In 
mechanical  excellence.  For  practical  u*e 
it  compare*  with  the  old-time  sewing  ma¬ 
chine*  *o!d  at  department  More*  much  a*  a 
modern  railway  train  *urpa*»cs  a  stage¬ 
coach  of  the  last  century. 

Oet  a  Singer.  You  can  fry  one  free. 


A  ft* mi  icMe  of  nrrmi  rmluc  In  IN*  tr^Atoirnl 

-  oiptumn!  SrSS 

I’mcnpitre  booklet  trlrtng  testimonial.  hr 

JStt 

Vapo-Cr*(ol*n*Co.,IBOFullen  It.,*.  Y.CIt|. 


Otd  machine*  taken  In  exchange. 

•OID  n*iv  ay 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 

Salesrooms  is  every  city  to  the  world. 


HERE  ho't  a  Tooth  Brush  ms.1.  »*. 
•  rjK  the  Prophylactic  that  really 
dues  whst  it  is  designed  (or.  The 


Prophylactic 
Tooth  Brush 


the  Iftth  <  !(•!.  Other  lru*lir*  thr  m 
pretty  Dear  (IcAfl.  ••  I'rrtiy  tKAr"  faucet 
Ic^ih  ilw»y«  t$rt«y  fr^ta  without. 

^0*TT  ft  A  YftJatW  |V>*  fop  5r*nr  fr-s- 
Wn  -««k.  C  wrv»4  kuila  a»  4  fare  fit  tie 

Dh-*tk.  N  -»J*«  to  ftorvUr  t«fu  W«v*ft  fcf 
hr»em  t\s  te.rk.  I  l-W  to  hard U  ftj.d  V-'*  t« 

N44  to  Ttr  w-  I*e«a  tl^rk  I  f  V^tiy  -  - - 

tw  «*.l T  OM  who  Ilk*  O «r  knt.K  AilmlU  XV. 

C^llfr^  a  Jpyt.i,  p¥  «l.|  r.Pof 
en  .  S.  *4  for  <*»r  f -  TooUTrtotkk^ 

Fl.nR  F.N'CE  M  F  C  CO., 

If  P.sc  .Street ,  IVemce.  Mass.  U 


\\ I  IM  P  IK  SOAP 


'he  was  furnished  with  a  little 
m  Uer  nesk  and  lightexl  with  an 
lich  were  pbwed  the  charts  on 
h  to  map  her  observations,  and  she  was  oc- 
lanled  by  a  secretarv  and  the  person*  who 
iged  the  balloon.  They  started  from  St. 
s  at  a  little  past  midnight,  and  at  eight  o'clock 
e  morning  they  anchored  at  four  miles  from 
ea.  it  i*  *aid  that  her  report  •«  of  very  great 
e*t.  furnishing  a  proof  to  the  calculat-ori* 


rav  suspense 


M\PF.  I  UO'1  TUF.  FDESH 

OHF.F.N  LEAVES  OF  THE 

TASMANIAN  BII  f  (AM 

THE  MOST 

Perfect  Toilet  Soap 

f.M|P  kSoh.n 


No  Presents!  No  Premiums !  No  Discounts! 

Our  Only  Inducfiurtitf  arr  tbt*  Brsl  Imported 

TFAS  AND  P.nFFFFC 


to  R.T. Booth  Co 


AT  ALMOST  ONE-HALF  PRICE. 

Special  term*  to  Iii«Ututi«ti*.  ClFnjyiuf  n,  Pamtera  and 
Ur**  consumer**  K«»r full  |«articiilar*  Atldrm 

“"SFtfSSEJJf.'Sffl'iB?  JE.A  co- 

wrtUn*  to  adrertisorm. 
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MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 


A  Handsome  B 
Sent  FREE 


A  Heart  of  Adamant  -Hi  (bitterly) :  "Yoi 
have  a  heart  o(  adamant." 

Shi  (coyly) •  "A  few  diamonds  might  mak 
some  impression. ”—7i’sr«  T-fi.s. 


Do  not  hesithte  to  send  (or  it  just  because  you 
cannot  buy  from  us  noa.  We  want  you  to  see 
the  book  anyway,  even  if  it  doc*  tost  us  25c.  to 
answerevery  request.  We  shall  be  pleased  if  you 
will  simply  glance  at  it  and  learn  a  little  about 


Not  an  I'npleaaant  Chark.— "Jack's  extrava¬ 
gant  career  received  a  sudden  check  to-day."  "Is 
that  so!  He  doesn't  show  »L"  "No.  It  was  a 
check  for  on  his  governor."— Harvard 


The  Ostermoor 

Patent  Elastic  $  1  EZ 
Felt  Mattress.  »  • 


Wifely  Constancy.  — -  I  have  been  married  for 
fifteen  years,  and  my  wife  never  fails  to  meet  me 
at  the  door."  "  Wonderful '  ”  “  Yes.  she’s  afraid 
I  might  go  in  without  wiping  my  feet." — 
Tim'i-iltrjLt. 

What  Ollier  Inducement*?— MKS.  J.  BkASWY 
Pcsm  1  - 1  confess  I'm  dying  to  gel  my  daughter 


What  was 

rcre  called 


A  -New  1 1 1  sense  -l*n.  SQtllt 
the  matter  with  that  cab  driver 
to  see  last  night  t " 

Dk.  K*U.<|HriI.t  “A*  nearly 
what  ails  him  It  is  automobiliu 
Trfimmt. 


Baths 


ll  ^  Hue  IUctWECA*mrrl*aBtron* 

b8  fia I  .s- .  .i.i.-  ».i,i. . . .  ■  r 

!M  Ml  .  ..hi.  d  ili-iil. •  nti'l  .■ul*nl*< 
B]  B  rui  r  ««••!  -  '■  • 

1M-MI  When  ready  for  two.  the 
will  I  -  nr*  rigid,  yet  by  merely  lipping 
the  cabinet  you  fold  it  in  a  second 
into  n  Adncli  space. 

A  patent  aleobol  Move  beats  the 
cabinet  to  MO  degrtt-t  in  ibrtf  min¬ 
ute*.  For  a  vapor  bath,  pour  a  pint 
of  water  Into  tha  vaporiser,  ror  nied- 
icated  bath*,  put  the  proper  drug*  in 
the  water.  We  send  35  formulas  with 
the  cabinet. 

The  Racine  cabinet  place*  In  your 
home  all  the  benetita  of  the  beat  Turk¬ 
ish  bath  room*.  Not  an  essential 
feature  U  lacking.  You  save  breath¬ 
ing  hot  air.  save  the  ri-k  of  espoaure 
afterward,  nave  time  and  cxiwnse. 
The  coat  In  hut  3  cent*  per  hath. 

For  the  eon*  of  rheumatism,  kidney 
nnd  blood  dbenwe,  no  other  treatment 
can  approach  It.  The  hot  air  bath 
forcra  the  Impurities  that  cause  the 
disease  out  from  five  million  pore*  at 
once.  In  all  sanitariums  the  Turkish 
hath  l«  the  most  important  treatment. 
All  who  value  cleanliness. complexion 
and  health  will  eventually  own  one  of 
these  cabinet*.  The  quieting,  refresh¬ 
ing.  Invigorating  effect*  of  the  hath 
are  the  pleasantest  sensation*  possible. 
One  bath  will  always  stop  a  cold. 


••What’a  the  difference  be-' 

akesf"  asked  the  unsophisticated  The  guarantee  we  have  been  publishing  in 
The  editor  of  (he  FmgU  looked  at  I  TllR  LITERARY  DlGKST  for  year*  still  hold* 

*  Tens  of  thousands  have  sent  for  our 
hat  you  see  in  tiook ;  thousands  have  purchased  and  not  ten 
mattiesses  have  been  returned. 


her  pityingly.  "New*."  he  explained.  "Is  what 
yon  see  in  the  Fug  It.  Pakes  are 
any  of  the  other  local  paper*. "-CAarggw  /hi/. 

Transposition  Necesaary.  —  " Grandpop."  he 
began,  turning  tbe  leave*  of  hi*  book,  "did  yoor 
history  used  to  say  that  the  Spaniards  settled  this 
country  I"  “I  believe  It  did.  nr  boy."  "Well, 
the  new  one.  won't  say  that."  "What  will  they 
aay,  Osteudf  "This  country  settled  the  Span- 

lards.”— /j.Aj«/v.  _ 

An  Ingenious  Explanation.  —  Mm  11 K  S- 

IHtICKS :  "See  here.  Dinah,  I  gave  you  four  flannel 
undershirts  in  the  wash  this  week,  and  you  have 
brought  hack  only  three.  How  is  that ) " 

DINAH  i  "'l>eed.  I  duono.  ma'am,  'lesa'n  dev 
abrlnked.  Flannel  doe*  shrink  somethin'  awlul 
mm'um."—FnMtmgt.  _ 

Justifiable  Curiosity  — <i.  R.  Glenn,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  public  instruction  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  ooe  day  caplained  the  powers  of  th* 
X-ray  machine  to  a  gathering  of  darkies  at  the 
school  commencement.  After  the  meeting  was 
over  a  negro  culled  him  uaide  and  wanted  to  know 
If  he  was  in  earnestabout  the  machine.  Mi.  Glenn 
assured  him  that  he  was.  "Boas.  I  wants  ter  ax 
yup  ef  er  nigger  et  chicken  kin  you  look  in  him  an' 
tee  chkken*”  "Why.  ye*.  F.phraim."  said  Mr. 
Glenn.  “Well,  bos*.  I  wsnts  ter  ax  you  one  mo' 
question.  Kin  you  look  in  dst  nigger  an*  tell 
whar  dat  chicken  come  from  )"—.4rg*>u*uf. 


SLEEP  ON  IT  30  NIGHTS 

And  if  it  It  »nt  iven  all  you  have  A <•/*«/  f+rt 
if  you  Am  I  belttw  It  to  b#  th*  equal  in  clean- 
line*.  durability  and  eomf<*l  of  any  Ho 
hair  nuttrcAa  ever  made,  you  can  return  the 
mettrcM  at  our  repnin*  and  *r«  your  money 
hark  by  return  m«U  "no  queatlona  aaked 
Tlieft « ill  be  no  unpleaaintneta  about  it  at  all. 


RACINE  BATH  CABINET  CO 

BOX  X.  RACINE.  WIS. 


You  need  no  other 
seed  catalogue 
if  you  have 


[  TREESig? 

W  graft  5  million— 1-  and  2-yr.  Other 
cojvirtmn.  1KO  acre*  Nurx-ry  VD,*  D/| 
acres  Orchard*.  Book  free-  TyC  w  r 
k  aik  ns  money  Uil  SAFE  arrival,— RU 
C  ASH  ouh  WEEK  and  want  more  H-'*E  ai 
Stark  Market  and  duality  hints  PAYt  Cl 
Black  Bm  1-avK  a^mrlnn  lKlicl  .u*.  2d 
u'.-  ilium:  kiefltr.  Klb»rla.-\  Uitus 


not  afford  to  waste  copteu  to  t 
only  th*  * 'praCty  pteturw  *  hut  i 
toarndlt  FREE  to  n II  who 
•cuds  In  Moo  Write  to-.lny! 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  A  CO.,  f 
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ONE-HALF  THE  FUEI 


pnng 


Ik*  following: 

ODDO  No.  I  MOTOR.  FAN.  ••  E  *• 

WIRE.  ZINC.  and  CHEMICALS. 

Uwr  Fan*.  HiHon.ind  RMirin.  Sm4l<>r 
•nth  FtK-mbd.1  1*--  npti.  n*. 
A1ERICAN  ODDITY  CO., 
ivpt  c.  i;*;i  wmt  Broadway.  s*w 


TO  CURE  A  COLD  IX  ONE  DAT 

Take  Unlin  llromo  Oulnin*  Tab!*!*.  All  di 
Wood  the  money  II  u  fail!  lo  cure.  E.  W.  Grove' 
turc  i  a  on  each  box.  i jc. 


Current  Events. 


Mon  Jay,  Marchs . 

— Tho  Home  of  Commons  ]>msp.  |he>  budget 
to  meet  expenses  of  war. 

— Sir  Kedver*  Butler  send*  a  hesry  list  of  cm- 
■XMltlei  for  fighting  between  February  ■  «  and 
February  ij. 

— -MaYtlal  law  la  declared  in  portions  of  Cape 
Colony  by  Sir  Alfred  Milner. 

—Mr.  Davis  offers  u  free-trade  amendment  to 
the  1'ucrto  Rican  bill. 

—  Secretary  Hay  denies  reports  that  Nicaragua 
and  Costa  Rica  havo  protested  against  the  llay- 
1'iiuncefnto  treaty. 

Tuesday,  March  A 

— British  and  Boer  armies  near  Bloemfontein 
»ro  about  four  miles  apart. 

— Rear-Admiral  John  C.  Watson  Is  relieved 
from  command  of  American  fleet  at  Manila; 
Keur-Admiral  George  C.  Kemey  succeeds  him. 

—  Lord  I’uunccfote’a  term  us  British  Amhassa- 
dor  is  extended. 

— Prof.  Bernard  Moses  of  California  is 
IKtlnted  on  new  Philippine  commission. 

—Convention  of  the  Moelal  Demoemtle  Party 
meets  in  Indianapolis.  It  is  expected  that  Eugene 
V.  Debs  will  be  nominated  for  President. 

/#' rdnesday,  March  7. 

— General  Roberts  turns  the  flank  of  ths 
llnsir  army  on  Mudder  River,  causing  the  Dutch 
forces  to  retreut. 

—It  is  announced  that  the  Queen  will  visit  Ire. 
JmimI  next  month. 

—There  la  an  increase  of  mortality  front  plague 
In  Calcutta. 

— Hreretary  Root  arrives  In  Havana  on  the 
United  States  transport  SfdfUnch. 

—Senator  Lodge  speaks  on  the  Philippine  ques¬ 
tion.  defending  tho  Administration. 

Thursday,  March  A 

General  Roberta  advances  nearer  Bloemfon¬ 
tein  by  ten  miles. 

—The  Queen  Is  greeted  in  the  streets  of  London 
with  extraordinary  demonstrations  of  loyalty. 

—  An  amendment  is  to  be  made  to  the  Hay- 
Paiincefole  treaty  providing  that  the  United 
States  shall  have  tho  right  to  defend  tho  isthmian 
canal  in  time  of  war. 

■  General  Wheeler  expresses  the  ..pinion  that 
territorial  government  should  be  provided  for  the 
Philippines. 

— Tho  ThdAtre  rraufals  la  burncL 
Friday,  March  0. 

—Reports  in  London  are  afloat  that  President 
Kruger  Issuing  for  peace. 

—1  loath  of  ex* Minister  K.  J.  Phelps 

— The  Senate  committee  on  foreign  relations 
niiiemls  the  llay-Panneerote  treaty  a*  to  give 
the  United  States  the  right  to  defend  a -anal  in 
lime  of  war. 

—  At  the  meeting  of  the  Cabinet.  Secretary  Gage 
outlines  his  plan  for  refunding  the  public  debt 
under  tho  new  currency  bill. 

—It  has  been  decided  to  rebuild  the  ThAUre 
Prunfals of  Paris. 

Saturday,  March  so 

—  Fighting  Is  reported  at  Hcpmnkout.  north- 
east  of  laidvsmlth,  between  the  troops  of  Mr 
Kcdvers  Buller  and  the  Boers. 

—Trouble  occurs  between  American  » Hirers 
and  Cubans  over  the  recovery  of  the  Furor’s 
safe. 

—Tho  amendment  to  the  llay-Paancefote 
treaty  Is  not  approved  by  the  Administration. 

—president  Lincoln's  body  is  removed  from 
the  base  of  the  monument  at  Springfield.  111., 
which  is  to  bo  rebuilt 

— The  Social  Democratic  Party  convention  at 
Indianapolis  adjourns,  after  nominating  Eugene 
V.  Ileba  for  Presldeut,  and  job  Harrlman  for 
Vice-President. 

Sunday .  March  //. 

—  Lord  Roberts  reports  to  tho  British  War  Office 
that  he  has  attacked  the  Boer  army  near  Drie- 
fontein,  the  burgher  force*  being  defeated. 

—General  Kitchener  arrives  at  Victoria  West, 
Cape  Colony,  to  organise  columns  for  suppressing 
rebellion. 

President  Kruger  returns  to  Pretoria  from 
Bloemfontein. 

-Puneral  services  are  held  for  ex  Minister 
Phelps  in  Battle  Chapel,  u»  Yale.  ex-President 
Dwight  delivering  the  address. 


A  HOT  BATH  IN  FIVE  MINUTES 

it  any  time,  day  or  night,  summer  or  winter, 
lire  or  no  fire,  if  you  have  a  Humphrey  Crescent 
Instantaneous  Water  Heater.  It  is  n  com¬ 
fort  the  more  appreciated  tho  longer  enjoyed, 
a  convenience  which  no  well-ap- 
pointed  household  can  do  without. 
An  incxhaustiblo  supply  of  hot 
water  instantly,  costing  one  cent 
n  tubful.  An  ornament  to  any 
liathrooni.  Guaranteed  perfect  in 
every  detail.  No  complicated  pip¬ 
ing — simply  set  up  and  connected 
with  pu*  and  water.  You  can  not 
afford  to  l»o  without  this  great 
home  convenience  ami  luxury. 
Write  to-day  for  free  illustrated 
tple  aay  child  on  uaa  It.  price-list  and  Ixxiklet 

HUMPHREY  MEG.  &  PLATING  CO.,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 
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Readers  of  Tax  Litourt  Dio  err  are  asked  to 


the 


This  mcintosh  family 

FAR  ADIC 

r  l«  gut* 
armi-ail 
.  lo  Urn 
Ut  «■*.  It  nnrtli  a  <W>*rti 
datmp  mfUlt*  tlmt  c*mi  Im 
|ut  In  tbffi  ~t«|  air  affiffl- 
W«  roiifWWiuly 

rwvinitiMiil  It  a a  Ihr  l»oM 

ln<nmmi  on  tho  market 

at  th*  ,*rtrr.  fMhwnl  frre 

f«T  %:  V  W.IMH'S  Itlllr 

b>M*a  of  dtmiksa  for  u«- 
iiurtbH  hallrry  wllrti 

•*  n  I  HI  of  aJtatrM*  and 
Pmt"C  me*S*  of  TrrmUn#  thm  +Hh  rh-^rtrlty  Wr  *tt| 
tv  |4tvoi  to  «tcmS  yoa  thta  book 

MrltTtHH  U\TTr.H\  ltl»  OI^ICtL  CO.. 
Mali*  Mrrrl,  € 

WANTED. 

Active  and  ener^e t*  men  to  represent  at  io  Faster*. 
W«knt  and  So  a  them  Sutra  Weekly  salary  or  commit  - 
1 paid.  Make  application  by  letter,  ffiving  reference, 

DODD?  KTa^TC00  -  New  York  -  Chicago. 
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EUCALOi. 

cures  'imn 


r.  Where 
Call 
/ ■Other 

REMEDIES 
S'  FAIL. 


YX^OULD  you  rather  buy 
*  '  lamp-chimneys,  one  a 
week  the  year  round,  or  one 
that  lasts  till  some  accident 
breaks  it  ? 

Tough  glass,  Macbeth’s 
“pearl  top”  or  “pearl  glass," 
almost  never  break  from  heat, 
not  one  in  a  hundred. 

Where  can  you  get  it?  and  what 
docs  it  cost  ? 

Your  dealer  knows  where  and  how 
much.  It  costs  more  than  common 
glass;  and  may  be,  he  thinks  tough 
glass  isn't  good  for  his  business. 

Our  •*  Indri  ”  dc»  rib*»  at!  lamp*  and  ihdr 
ihirancya.  With  ll  you  ran  alway*  order 
Ihr  n«hl  ore  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  n  FKE.E  to  any  one  who  write*  (or  il. 

Add'cat  Macmtii,  Pituburch,  Pa. 


communication*  for  thia  Department  *h 
beailiirrucd  :  “Che**  Kditor.  I.ITtHAKV 
nici-sr.” 


Problem  459. 

Bv  II.  Mr.Ni»E9  ha  Costa.  Awnncoi 


Black— X 


5r**lor 

TPC  Prc 

yyourt 

ma, 


Ars, 

“ranee. 

sfrncnr 

econrf 


White  mate*  In  two  in 

Probl 


The  New  Gymnastics 


It  Riven 


Write  for  Information. 

THE  PRUDENTIAL 

Insurance  Co.  of  America. 

JOHN  F.  DRTDEN,  I  HOME  OFFICE » 
Prealdent  I  NEWARK.  N.  J. 


Solution  of  Problems. 


TMR  HKNDRICK50N  WRIST  MACMINK CO 

Drpu  H.  mi  Paik  Row  Bid*.,  New  York. 


K-B, 

R  a  Qch 

K  a  K  (mow) 
(J-Kych! 


Is  a  treatment  baaed 
on  antiseptic  cleanli¬ 
ness  os  used  in  many 
hospitals.  It  is  pleas¬ 
ant  to  use,  the  effect 
Is  instantaneous  and 
it  is  a  sure  cure  for 
Catarrh,  Grippe  and 
Cold  in  the  Head. 


MUSIC 

SALE. 


To  Lortri  of  Good  Now  Books  I 

Why  tiay  publishers'  price  for  books  when 
by  joining  the  Empire  Book  Club  you  can 
secure  any  book  you  wish,  delivered  at  your 
home,  at  wholesale  price. 

Write  at  once  for  booklet  ••  D  -  which  tells 
of  the  advantages  wc  offer  you  and  the 
terms  of  membership. 

THE  EMPIRE  BOOK  CLUB.  71  Broadway.  fork. 

Readers  of  Th*  Litebakt  Dio 


Improved  Breathihc  Tube 

('□equalled  for  prerention  and  cor*  of  throat  sod  long 

dleoaec.  alao  _  foratrengtt 

•  H>n 

fu  1 1  Cl  l  ii 

the  tie-l  work  w  ever  pol¬ 

ished  on  the  great  rain*  of  lung  gymnastic.  by  Or. 
Bavh-n.  (tend  J-cent  stamp  for  teaumoiilale  to 
O.  HYOIKNIC  8DPPLY  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS, 
writing  to  advertisers. 


of  famou*  prrAoc  bOUgBT  & 
waltkr  il  ufnjamiv 

113*  Bf'*4wmr.  Y-rfc 
SKNDKOR  MUt'K  LISTS 


FREE  TRIAL  t 

A  %  AM  a  B 

|iAtr  ptit  1 

A  ail  Bma  A  II  t  at  a  a  it  1 

piyM'kf  Mks  si  i 

■UiMm1,  UiH 

Hietal  A  lllllblP,  *t 

rf«ntnr«M»i  1*1 

•lire*  of  ivttini  lltavil  »• J  1 

b*  <WI  irrlfiB.  lOrlrl^t 
•it  ciftMly  II  In  Mr*  ted  in. 
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S.  H.  I )ii boll,  St.  John*.  Mich.;  Or.  R 
<»M  1'hnthsm,  N.  Y.;  the  Rev.  I'  W.  K 
S.  II.  Wright,  Tale,  On.,  got  «j4 ;  the 
Dyslerheft.  SL  Clair.  Minn.,,,* 


McCRAY  REFRIGERATORS  ARE  NOT  LINED  WITH  ZINC, 

AS  REFRIGERATORS  LINED  WITH  ZINC  ARE  DANGEROUS. 

The  corroding  rise  sod  imperfect  circulation  of  air  generate*  poisons  which  are  absorbed  by  the  food, 
and  came  diaeaae.  Mila  and  Butter  are  e« penally  aaaceptible  to  odor*  and  poisonous  gases. 

The  McCray  Tile  Lined  Perfect  Ventilation  Reffieeratora  arc  made  to  order  in  all  aim,  from  the  amalleat 
to  the  l*r «— i ,  and  fur  any  purpose  required  A  complete  hoc  of  stock  aiac  Relngeraloe.  alao. 

ALL  WORK  GUARANTEED  ABSOLUTELY  SATISFACTORY. 

Mend  fop  Catalogue*  and  Estimate*. 

CATALOGUES- So.  y%  for  Roideacea .  So  «<  for  Hotel*.  Clubs,  and  Public  Institution. ;  No.  jo  lor 


» AT  A  LOOUES— So.  j|  for  R^ldeacea  ;  So.  «t  for  Hotel.,  Cl. 

Grocer*  aad  Moat  Markets 

McCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  &  COLO  ST0RA6E  CO.,  108  Mill  Street,  KENDALLVILLE,  IND 

BRANCH  OFFICES. 

rblrag*  >""’“"«**«  B«.t»«-aef«o«rTTtal8C.  It  all  I  acre  II  w  r,Mlr»  Dr,  roll— T-SIHtTiml  SI 
>»•  V»rk-J*lltr«*d-.».  at.  I«*U  WM.nb-1  U^ltlUl  ;ill,USI.'.iV'.ll.,fl..1l  W7KI.».,iThi 


OVER  15  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE 


PATENTS 


TRADE  MARKS  -  DESI6NS  -  COPYRIGHTS 

Domaitlc  and  Foreign,  Procured  at  Moderate  Rales. 

WILL  BE  FULLY  ILLUSTRATED -FREE 

In  th*  following  THADK  JOURNALS 
KXrcirtfUl  Weekly ;  AmrrUnn  Silk  Jo*nMl,  Monthly  . 

fim^/hrhU^. Cklma  GUXAM  amt  lY.Hsry  K,n,xr.  MoQli- 

ly  I  he^h.vr  the  UrCrR  elrntUlU*  imoi i|r«^ 
t  «IUt«  aid  manufacturer*.  MindmMl)  lUtMCrmU*!  *ad 
rorrrtng  n  vkft*  fWld.  MnhmHng  M^rhMiirw.  KlretrWtl  j. 
kactnecrlnff.  hum  ladoilrtM,  lfo<j**>ftirnb*himr«  «»hJ  mu. 
ixilwuiiftuh)*«tN.  featlr  roplrh  wnt  free  Vi  »d4rc*iij»* 


UlniDtf  d-wm a#ni  Lom  nod  l*ti*r  oUUnoery 

by  curtain.  length  JSln.:  M 
Depth  34  lo.;  U^urblM  in.  Pn^  U.I^O  »hlpp»d  W 
<»n  apT>r>«ral  freight  prtnald  tb#MlMU  ff| 

•itvt  »tth  rv<h>ctWho  beyond.  Our  barwVonH*  raU-  *  * 
l2"t9m  ?'*  *•  •lowing  the  rr**t~t  d#*k  •rtr  ffl 
lod^rwl  arnt  frit.  A44r**»  tl(V»r  ^ 

I  AMERICAN  D€5k  CnHP  ANT.  AMERICAN  STOtt  STOOL  CO 
a  Ka.M4*Oeafc»a-U.Ttrt 


Authors'  Manuscripts  critically  exam¬ 
ined  and  prepared  for  the  press*  Publi¬ 
cation  secured.  Address 
„  DR.  CARLOS  MARTYN. 

Box  166,  Madison  Square  Post-Office 
New  York  City. 


KAREZZA 


KLIPS 


|F.T  the  opinion  of  the  man  behind  the 
brush.  Ask  the  experienced,  prac¬ 
tical  painter,  the  man  who  served 
an  apprenticeship  and  has  thoroughly  mas¬ 
tered  his  trade,  what  is  the  best 
and  most  durable  paint.  He 
will  tell  you  pure  “  old  Dutch 
process  ”  White  Lead. 

The  brands  in  margin  arc 
genuine  and  may  be  relied  upon. 

FRCC  Por  co,or*  »•«  National  Lead  Com. 
mCC  P*"*’*  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col- 
ora.  Any  ahadc  deaired  ia  readily 
obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  full  information  and 
allowing  aamplea  of  Colors,  alao  pamphlet  entitled 
“Uncle  Sam'a  Bapericnce  With  Paints "  for- 
application. 


National  Lead  Co.,  loo  William  Street,  New  York. 


McCRAY 

REFRIGERATORS 

Built  to  Order 

For  Residences,  Clubs, 

Hotels,  Public  Institutions, 
Markets,  Grocers,  etc. 

Ihc  uluttfation  tbo**  a  r?(rir*r«tof  Uiilt  to 
I.fdff  l..f  I*  Joans,  Ftndliy,  Ohio  One 

If |um nv<st  it  arranged  with  meat  ra«k».  one  «uh 
fH/ttle  rack*,  and  tU  remaining  three  cntnpart. 

with  alveUea  fur  fruitt,  vcgcubUt,  I  •utter 
Aid  SlllV, 

ll  ha*  aa  «»  door  la  the  rear  lu  be  i«cd  from 
oul.idc  ol  I 


Other  variation*  depend  on  those  given. 

Both  problem*  solved  by  M.  W.  H..  University 
of  Virginia ;  the  Kev.  I.  \V.  B.eber.  Hethlchem. 
l*u.;  C.  K.  Oldham.  Moundaville,  W.  Va.;  the  Kev. 
P.  11.  Johnston,  Elizabeth  City,  X.  C  ;  F.  S.  Fer¬ 
guson,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  M.  Marble,  Worcester. 
Milan. ;  the  Kev.  J.  G.  Law,  Ocala,  Fla.;  II.  II  Bal¬ 
lard.  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  the  Kev.  A.  P.  Gray.  Am¬ 
herst,  Va.;  II.  P.  Van  Wagner,  Atlanta.  Ga.;  Prof, 
li.  Moser,  Malvern,  lu  ;  A  Knight.  Bastrop,  Tex.; 
W.  J.  Ln-hncr,  Baker  City.  Ore.;  G.  Patterson. 
Winnipeg. Can.;  J.  E.  Wharton.  Sherman.  Tex. ;  W. 
W.,  Cambridge.  Mas*.;  If.  lice.  Saginaw,  Mich.; 
C.  Dinwiddle,  Clarksville,  Tenn.;  W.  B  Miller. 
Calmar,  la. 

,55  (only):  W.  K.  Cournbc,  Lakeland.  Pin.;  the 
Bov.  S.  M.  Morton.  D.D.,  Effingham,  III.;  K  D. 
Robinson,  Westfield.  N.  J.;  S.  the  S..  Anbnrndale. 
Mass.;  M.  F.  Mullan,  Pomeroy,  la.;  J.  T.  Turnbull. 
Now  York  City;  E.  C.  Dahl.  Granite  Fall*.  Minn.; 
tho  Kev.  P.  W.  K eerier,  Depanvllle,  X.  Y.;  W.  H. 
Cobb.  Newton  Center,  Mas..;  S.  Tanenbaum.  New 
York  City.;  L.  J.  J.,  Franklin.  Kv.;  Dr.  C.  B. 
Clapp,  Moberly,  M a;  Mr*.  S.  II.  Wright.  Tate, 
C.  Seurs,  llarpster,  t).;  Prof.  C.  D.  Schmitt. 
University  of  Tennessee. 

Comments:  “Its  beauty  make*  up  for  Its  lack  of 
proportion  W.  H. ;  “  An  elegant  composition  ” 
— C.  K.  O.;  “Worthy  of  first  honor*”— F.  II.  J.; 
“Beautiful  and  by  no  means  ea.y P.  S.  K.; 
“Deserved  the  prise"— M.  M.;  “  Very  fine ”— J.  G. 
1-i  "A  neatly  hidden  key  “—A.  P.  G.:"A  nice 
little  pussle"— B.  M.;  "A  very  worthy  problem  ” 
—A  K\;  “A  very  •Frankenstein’  for  •  pins’"— W.  . 
K.  C.;  "One  of  the  simplest  and  most  perfect 
problems  I  have  ever  seen  "— S.  M.  M.j  “The  best 
“•or  I  have  over  seen  except  one  of  Pulltier's 
beuutles  "-K.  I*.  K. 

(*j6>  i  "I»«  splendor  Is  not  obscure*!  by  Its 
flNws''-I.  W.  It.;  "Ingenious  and  difficult  "-C  K. 
°‘i  "On*  of  the  best  you've  published  ;  the  mat., 
arc  elegant  "-P.  II.  J  ;  “Sound,  solid,  splendid  ” 
F.  S.  P.;  “Elegant,  but  not  a>i{.-l  a*«)i  ’  M. 
M.;  “A  hard  ow"-J.  G.  I..;  “Black  has  no  Ira* 
than  40  moves  In  reply  to  i  K— Kt  *.  This  problem 
Is  difficult,  but  ponderous  and  tiresome,  any. 
thing  but  brilliant  ”-H.  I*.  Van  W\;  “Very  dim. 
«ult  variations  M.  M.;  ”  A  profound  and  difficult 
plot  "—A  K.|  "  Neither  difficult  nor  particularly 
interesting  W.  W. 


CoNCr.RNINO  «4> 

Soverul  correspondents  want  to  know  wnat  Is 
tho  matter  with  this  problem?  Well,  as  It  stands 
it  has  not  only  the  author's  solution,  but  two 
others ;  Q— Kt  sq,  and  y-Kt  ,.  We  have  written 
to  the  European  Chees-editor  who  published  the 
problem,  asking  for  correction,  but  have  not  had 
any  answer. 

14  Social  Chess.’1 

James  Mason’s  new  book,  entitled  -Social 
Chess."  -consists,  in  a  word."  as  Keichelm  putt  It. 
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■of  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  garnet  played  by 
professionals  against  amateurs,  who**  name*  are 
kindly  not  given."  The  British  Chets  Magazine,  in 
noticing  thit  hook,  aay*:~!n  i6<**,  Mr.  Ruskm.  in  a 
letter  to  The  Daily  Telegraph ,  gave  expression  to  a 
half-formed  inclination  to  publish  a  selection  of 
abort  and  lively  game*,  designed  to  instruct  a 
perver**  generation  of  player*  a*  to  the  way  Che** 
ought  to  be  played.  The  idea,  long  abandoned  by 
the  great  critic,  hat  been  realiied  by  Mr.  Mtvm 
in  'Social  Chess."'  The  following  game,  with 
"  remark*"  by  Reichelm,  i*  an  example  of  how  a 
master  play*  the  Evun*  Gambit : 


CMANOL'HKIC. 

H'kift. 
i  P-K  4 
.  K  Kt-B  3 
J  B  —  B  4 
4  I*  QKI  « 

»  p-b  . 

6  Cattle*. 


7  P— U  «  B-Ki 

Should  play 1*  x  P. 

Il'-OR*  Kt-B 

9  H  ft  *  P*  P 

.oPxP  B-K 

it  Kt-B  i  »«H 

i.  K  >  II  Kt-K 

13  K-K  *1  l-»Ur 

Now  for  a  grand  puth. 

14  P— K14  Kt  k 

15  P-R  *  R-K 

Observe  if  Kt  x  P,  B— Kt  5  follow*. 


otmvx  «•'. 
HUek. 

P-K  « 

QKt-B, 

B-B* 

II  1  Kt  P 

B-R  « 

?'rf  ‘ 

B-K  i 
H  •  H 
Kt-K  s 
Cattle*. 

Kt  Kt  • 
R-Kw, 


id  P  R  s 
it  B-Kt  « 
,1  Kt-R  4 
19  B  K  1 
40  Kt-B  3 
.1  P  1  Kt 
..  P-Kt  * 


Kt  B  *q 

fcfc 

SWV" 

tSJS* 


If  Kt  x  P.  then  Q— Kt  4.  m*n*:>ug  Kt  ami  alw.  Kt-R 
0  ch  to  win  the  Queen. 


s*  P-Kt  A  BPxP 

11KP1P  P-KRj 

Now  for  Chsrnusek's  grand  stroke  • 

>6  Kt  x  Kt  P  H  -  Kt  * 

If  I)  x  Kt  then  R-K  II  ».  followed  by  douMagof 
Rook*. 

»;  R-B  7  Q-B-l 

it  Kt  t  Kt— Q  “I 

«iQ  >  Hand  w.n.,  l  a  if  Black  tak»*  Queea  he  •* 
mated  in  two. 


By  Way  of  Explanation. 

A  number  of  lolvst shave  acquired  ihe  habit  of 
condemning  problem*  that  lliev  can  n«t  solve. 
ThU  is  especially  Ihe  fact  coace rnlng  two- movers. 
We  give  only  the  key-move  of  ih*  solution.  In 
order  to  nave  space.  It  often  occurs  that  after 
Ihe  key-move  is  given,  solvers  are  unable  to  lot- 
low  out  the  variation*,  and  hence  they  write  ua 
that  the  problem  is  unsound.  We  do  not  recall 
any  problem  published  In  Tilt  I.ITMtAXV  llir.isr 
that  was  un solvable.  Several  were  unsound  in 
that  they  had  more  than  one  solution;  but  we 
have  always  noticed  this  fact,  and  tried  to  lind  the 
error. 


A  Muzio  Gambit. 


Quaker 

Oats 

^PUODING^d 


'Quaker 
.  Oats  . 

LussmeatJ 


Quaker  Oats 

AND  KEEP  YOUR  STOMACH  SWEET 


of  animat  fit  met  an*/  their 
Inf.  Beef  tea  it  nearly  at 
Uairm"  Food  and  Dtel." 


From  Ulmer  Srhaehseitmmg . 
(Remove  White'*  Q  Kt  ) 


Cast  !••*  P  x  Kt  11  H  x  P  eh  KxH 
y  x  !■  II— R  3  1  n  B  x  P  B  x  I! 

And  White  announced  mate  in  nine  move*. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


EFFORTS  IN  BEHALF  OF  PEACE  IN  SOUTH 

AFRICA. 

ORD  SALISBURY'S  refusal  to  accept  this  nation's  oiler  of 
mediation,  together  with  the  almost  simultaneous  refusal 
t<>  listen  to  the  Boer  proposal  of  pcaco  on  the  terms  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  leads  the  press  to  believe  that  England  uill  n«>t  brook  any 
further  attempt  to  save  the  South  African  republics  from  absorp¬ 
tion  Into  the  British  empire.  In  Ins  reply  to  our  odor  the  British 
premier  said  that  Great  Britain  does  not  propose  to  "accept  in¬ 
tervention  from  any  power  in  South  African  affairs’— a  reply  that 
leads  the  New  York  Times  to  remark  that  "this  official  notice  to 
all  the  world  should  have  the  effect,  not  only  of  intermitting  the 
arduous  labors  of  the  American  pro- Boers,  who  have  been 'egg¬ 
ing  on  ’  the  President  to  do  things  that  the  present  condition  und 
occupations  of  our  land  and  sea  forces  m  ike  it  inadvisable  for  us 
to  attempt,  but  also  of  drying  up  those  welling  springs  of  lies  in 
continental  cities  whence  have  come  so  many  reports  of  interven¬ 
tion  by  powers  unfriendly  to  England.”  What  the  "furious  pro- 
Boer  orators"  want,  says  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "is  not 
mediation,  but  fulmination.  They  want  the  President  to  thun¬ 
der  in  Salisbury's  ear :  '  This  war  must  stop ! '  He  will  not  do  it. 
If  he  did.  the  war  would  not  stop.  Another  one  would  begin.’ 
The  best  service  we  can  render  the  Boers  now,  thinks  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  "is  to  advise  them  to  abandon  a  hopeless  strug¬ 
gle,"  for  the  war  "can  only  have  one  result,  and  continued  resist¬ 
ance  on  the  part  of  the  Boers  is  little  less  than  suicidal.’ 

Other  papers,  among  them  the  Chicago  Tribune,  resent  the 
"arrogant  language"  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  reply  to  the  Boer  peace 
proposal,  iu  which  he  spoke  of  "the  penalty  Great  Britain  has 
suffered  for  having  of  recent  years  acquiesced  in  the  existence  of 
the  two  republics."  This  declaration,  says  The  Tribune,  "em¬ 
bodies  his  deep  conviction,  which  is  shared  by  many  another 
Englishman,  that  to  the  grace  alone  of  England  are  the  weaker 
powers  of  the  earth  indebted  for  the  enjoyment  of  independence. 


and  that  were  it  to  cease ‘to  acquiesce  in  their  existence'  they 
would  sink  from  independency  into  dependency."  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury's  reply  docs  not  sound,  adds  the  same  paper,  as  if  Britain 
intended  to  give  the  new  colony  a  government  like  that  enjoyed 
by  Canada  or  Australia ;  but  it  "sounds  as  if  it  was  the  purposo 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  reduce  the  South  African 
Republic  and  the  Orange  Free  State  to  the  status  of  the  semi- 
civilized  dependencies  of  Great  Britain.  like  India  nnd  Sierra 
I-eone.  or.  worse  than  that  even,  subject  them  to  the  rule  of 
major-generals  and  military  law.  If  the  Boers  believe  that  fate 
is  in  store  for  them  they  will  fight  on." 

The  evident  intention  of  Great  Britnin  to  absorb  the  two  re¬ 
publics  divides  the  press  along  practically  the  same  lino  of  cleav¬ 
age  as  was  seen  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  Baltimore 
Sun  says  "The  purposes  of  the  British  Government  are  plainly 
revealed  in  the  answer  of  Lord  Salisbury  to  Presidents  Kruger 
and  Stcvn.  Great  Britain  is  waging  a  war  of  conquest  and  ag¬ 
gression  ;  the  lion's  appetite  is  whetted,  nnd  he  intends  to  devour 
the  two  little  republics.  It  is  n  sad  spectacle  and  one  which 
arouses  indignation  as  well  as  pity."  The  Philadelphia  .Worth 
American  says: 

"The  pretense  that  England's  suppression  of  the  republics  is 
fot  the  purpose  of  conferring  better  government  upon  the  people, 
Boers  and  Uitlandcrs  alike,  adds  hypocrisy  to  the  crime  of  brig¬ 
andage.  It  was  the  argument  by  which  slave-traders  excused 
their  seizure  of  negroes  in  Africa  to  sell  them  in  America.  It  is 
an  argument  that  can  be  advanced  for  the  enslaving  of  white 
workingmen— an  improvement  in  their  material  condition  conse¬ 
quent  upon  their  loss  of  freedom  and  the  substitution  of  the  care 
of  able  musters  for  their  own  less  intelligent  cure.  All  the  Tories 
in  our  own  Revolutionary  days  thought  government  by  England 
was  better  than  government  by  the  mob,  the  uninstrueted  com¬ 
mon  people  of  the  colonics.  And  for  a  time  events  seemed  to 
prove  them  correct.  But.  in  the  long  run,  blundering  liberty  is 
better  than  the  most  benevolent  despotism.  Who  would  want 
the  United  Mates  to  become  again  a  British  colony?  Not  many 
even  of  the  poor-spirited  ami  English- worshiping  Americans  who 
want  to  see  the  gallant  Boers  crushed. 

"England's  triumph  will  not  l>c  a  gam  for  civilization,  but  a 
victory  of  might  over  right,  of  monarchy  over  republicanism. 
No  matter  what  the  faults  of  the  Boers  maybe  -nomntter  if  their 
public  servants  are  as  corrupt  as  if  they  were  purt  of  the  Quay 
machine  in  Pennsylvania  or  of  Tammany  in  New  York— it  would 
be  a  loss  to  real  civilization  to  have  Queen  Victoria  take  the  place 
of  Presidents  Kruger  and  Stcyn.  The  theory  of  government  in 
the  republics  is  as  much  ahead  of  the  English  theory  as  is  thut 
of  the  United  States  itself.  Men  under  free  institutions  can  lie 
trusted  to  work  nut  of  their  faults  and  mistakes.  Either  that  is 
true  or  monarchy  is  better  than  republicanism,  and  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  is  a  mistake.  Our  American  forefathers 
and  more  immediate  predecessors  were  not  perfect  Washington 
and  Jcffcr-on  owned  slaves.  The  negroes  in  the  South  to-day. 
tlio  citizens  ip  the  eye  of  the  law.  practically  have  no  |>olitical 
rights.  They  arc  as  badly  off  in  that  res]>ect.  and  worse  off  in 
m<»t  others,  than  were  the  Uitlandcrs  in  South  Africa.  What 
then?  Shall  England  suppress  the  United  States  in  the  name  of 
civilization  aud  send  a  viceroy  to  take  possession  of  the  White 
House? 

"The  crime  of  the  Transvaal  Republic  is  the  possession  of 
gold-mines.  England  would  not  trouble  herself  about  affairs 
there  if  the  Boers  did  not  have  that  which  is  worth  stealing.” 

On  the  other  side  are  such  opinions  as  that  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  which  says  that  the  Boer  leaders  are  "  face  to  face  with 
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facts  which  the  rest  of  the  world  has  seen  since  the  war  was  de¬ 
clared.  One  of  those  facts  is  so  elemental  that  it  is  incredible 
that  Kruger  and  Steyn  should  not  appreciate  it.  altho  their  joint 
note  ignores  it  altogether.  It  is  that  he  who  submits  his  cause  to 
the  gage  of  buttle  must  abide  by  the  result."  The  New  York 
Com  me  r:  ia  1  Advertiser  says  : 

"Conditions  of  peace  are  imposed  upon  Great  Britain  as  im¬ 
peratively  as  upon  the  two  republics  themselves  by  the  irresisti¬ 
ble  forces  of  civilization.  This  is  the  surest  guaranty  against 
any  error  of  sentimental  impulse,  liko  the  convention  after 
Majuba.  and  is  even  a  stronger  safeguard  than  the  sea  power  of 
Britain  against  European  uttenipt  to  dictate  a  settlement  that 
will  not  lie  conclusive  and  enduring.  No  settlement  will  be  con¬ 
clusive  and  enduring  that  docs  not  permit  free  play  of  industry 
and  natural  political  development  in  South  Africa.  World  forces 
of  finance  and  commerce  make  for  these  as  much  as  British  in¬ 
terests  of  trade  and  industry.  They  are  potent  with  political 
governments  on  the  Continent,  and  their  secret  influence  must 
Ik*  felt  on  the  side  of  u  lasting  peace  and  the  unrestricted  play  of 
the  forces  of  civilization  in  South  Africa . 

“It  is  needful  not  only  to  prevent  possible  recurrence  of  war. 
but  to  remove  the  causes  of  a  prolonged  status  of  irritation,  un¬ 
certainty  and  alarm  only  less  intolerable  than  war  itself.  These 
were  race  inequality,  political  subservience,  nnd  industrial  im¬ 
potence  and  the  menace  to  peace,  order,  and  civilization  of  a 
powerful  military  medieval  state,  entrenched  in  the  midst  of 
modern  life  and  progress,  like  a  baronial  stronghold  oppressing 
with  force  und  tribute  a  free  commercial  city.  Great  Britain  en¬ 
dured  the  sacrifices  of  war  to  remove  these;  she  can  not  make 
peace  nnd  leave  them  standing.  The  rational  morality  and  com¬ 
mon  sense  of  the  world  do  not  cx|>cct  it.  whatever  the  aberra¬ 
tions  of  mawkish  sentiment  at  home  nnd  political  malevolence 
abroad.  Whatever  generosity  may  lie  shown  in  personal  treat¬ 
ment  of  conquered  foe*  and  in  assumption  of  all  the  (iceuniary 
burdens  of  the  war,  these  vital  object*  must  Ik*  secured. 

"Hard  experience  ha*  tuught  that  these  vital  object*  are  incon¬ 
sistent  with  political  and  military  independence  of  the  two  re¬ 
publics,  tho  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  large  local  autonomy 
and  perfect  civil  freedom  under  British  rule.” 

Lord  Roberts’*  occupation  of  the  Free  State  capital  has  been 
considered  inevitable  ever  since  Cronje's  surrender,  and  most  of 
tho  comment*  look  upon  it  merely  a*  u  stopping-place  on  the  way 
to  the  more  important  objective,  Pretoria.  The  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal  says: 

"Bloemfontein  hu*  fallen,  but  the  war  is  not  over.  President 
Kruger  hu*  cabled  The  Journal  that  '  the  llrifish  will  never 


reach  Pretoria.'  He  declares  that '  the  burghers  will  only  cc^ 
fighting  with  death.'  and  adds  *  Our  forces  are  returning  in  go. 
order  to  our  first  line  of  defense  on  our  own  soil.  The  Na* 
campaign  was  longer  in  our  favor  than  we  expected.'  Thi> 
not  mere  idle  boasting.  If  the  Boers  arc  thoroughly  determ  u.-. 
to  hold  out.  the  advance  on  Pretoria  will  be  a  very  different  thu 
from  the  advance  on  Bloemfontein.  The  Free  State  capital  i* .: 
an  open  country,  and  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  prepare  it  tV 
defense.  Pretoria  is  protected  by  a  maze  of  mountain  rang'' 
and  fortifications  have  been  growing  up  around  it  for  five  years 
If  the  Boers  have  been  able  to  stock  it  betimes  with  sufficicr.: 
supplies  of  food  and  ammunition,  and  if  their  lines  of  defer.  - 
take  in  a  sufficient  area  to  enable  gtiod  sanitary  conditions  to  be 
maintained,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  give  Roberts 
many  a  hard  month’s  work  before  the  Union  Jack  goes  up  over 
the  Raadshuis.” 

PROBABLE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  COLD-STAND¬ 
ARD  LAW. 

\  T  OW  that  the  President  ha*  signed  the  bill  passed  by  Con- 
x  ^  gress  establishing  the  gold  standard,  the  newspapers  are 
trying  to  forecast  its  effect  on  the  political  and  financial  situation. 
Not  a  few  papers  are  looking  in  Mr.  Bryan’s  direction,  and  sorr.c 
of  them,  like  the  Chicago  Evening  Past  <Ind.  Rep.),  think  that 
"by  this  action  Bryan  is  made  a’ back  number,'"  because  he 
“pinned  his  political  fortune*  to  the  white  metal  and  it  ha*  been 
conceded  that  he  must  rise  or  fall  with  that."  Other  papers,  like 
the  New  York  Journal  (Dcm.).  think  that  the  establishment  <>f 
the  gold  standard  really  strengthen*  Mr.  Bryan's  position  by  de¬ 
priving  tho  Republican  Party  of  one  of  it*  "spooks.”  Says  7 he 
Journal:  "By  signing  tho  new  gold-standard  bill.  President 
McKinley  ha*  made  it  impossible  to  repeat  the  scare  by  which  he 
was  elected  in  1896.  Ho  has  eliminated  the  free-silver  terror 
from  the  list  of  s]MM>ks  in  tho  Republican  graveyard.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  so  bound  ami  handcuffed  by  this  law  that  Mr.  Bryan 
n*  President  could  do  no  more  for  silver  than  Grover  Cleveland 
The  Republican  Party  will  have  to  fight  this  year’s  campaign  00 
this  year's  issues— such  issues  as  it  is  now  struggling  with,  in 
helpless  imbecility,  in  tho  Senate."  The  .American  Wool  and 
Cotton  Reporter  (Boston)  also  think*  this  n  serious  result  of  the 
new  enactment.  It  says : 

"  Every  person  who  has  viewed  with  alarm  tho  possibility  of 
the  gold  standard  being  displaced  has  been  obliged  to  adhere 


:  “  Hold  op  a  minute.  I’ve  got  a  proposition  to  make.” 

What  is  it?" 

:  "  I'll  take  the  purse  and  well  call  it  off.” 

—  Tkt  St.  Pom/  Pemser  Press. 


PEACE  PROPOSITION  IN  CARTOON 


o 


•  121 


"V  X 
Aiv , 

r  ‘  V*  ^  j  °  publican  Party,  notwithstanding  any  repugnance 
<  y  *v  *luve  for  its  policy  in  general.  And  all  who  have 

V  1\  "lo  8T^*at  desideratum  was  the  free  coinageof  silver 

N\>'?<lUUlly  firm  in  their  allegiance  to  the  party  of  Mr. 
’>NV  °nc  of  the  most  important  consequences  of  the  cn- 
^acj,  gold-standard  law  is  likely  to  be  the  releasing 

•>  ° 11  feed  captivity  of  a  countless  number  of  voters. 

;  ^'11  ‘s,JClUcnt  jKilitical  realinement. 

/  Po**'  .  ^  un  outcome  l>c  favorable,  or  otherwise,  to  the  party 
yr^r0j  This  is  an  important  question.  For  even  with  the 

'»n  . silver  eliminate*!,  the  shifting  of  the  administration 
*  P°htical  party  to  another  is  an  event  to  be  awaited  with 
'  -»m  *  an<l  especially  so.  when  the  opposition  party  aims  to 

Presidential  chair  a  man  of  such  mediocre  attainments 
muc^n'>ulanced  mind  as  Mr.  Bryan.  Nevertheless,  it  looks  very 
as  if.  us  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  the  gold-standard  law. 

a  much 
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lar  terms  a  large  quantity  of  new  bonds.  The  gold-standard  law 
ailords  an  admirable  basis  for  future  reforms  in  the  currency 
laws,  but  our  money  system  can  not  rest  upon  a  scientific  basis 
until  the  issue  of  bank-notes  is  governed  by  business  conditions 
rather  than  the  fluctuating  volume  of  the  public  debt." 


PROTESTS 


AGAINST  THE 
TARIFF. 


PUERTO  RICO 


greater  effort  would  be  required  to  return  the  present 
'lustration  than  a  short  time  ago  was  considered  necessary. 
It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  hide  the  fact  that  Mr.  McKinley  has. 
rightfully  or  wrongly,  incurred  a  great  deal  of  odium.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  enumerate  the  features  of  his  Administration 
which  have  been  the  means  of  exciting  bitter  animosity.  Proba- 
lily  the  great  majority  of  those  who  have  become  incensed  over 
lii.s  general  policy  would,  however,  feel  obliged  to  cast  their  bal¬ 
lots  for  him  once  more  if  the  currency  issue  was  at  stake  again. 
The  gold-standard  meusurc  releases  them  from  this  obligation, 
and  there  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  very  great  likelihood  of  a  revolt  of 
110  mean  proportion!  from  the  party  in  power  at  the  coming  elec¬ 
tion." 

More  papers,  however,  urc  discussing  the  "refunding"  feature 
of  the  measure,  by  which  the  government  bonds  which  would 
havu  been  paid  in  11  few  years  are  to  lie  replace*!  by  new  bonds 
which  will  run  thirty  years.  National  banks  ilepositing  the  new 
IxmuIh  in  the  United  States  Treasury  can  issue  more  currency 
than  was  allowed  upon  the  deposit  of  the  old  bonds,  and  the  low 
an  opportunity  for  the  establishment  of  many  new  national 
bunks  with  small  capital,  which  can  also  issue  bank-notes,  v> 
that  fear  has  arisen  in  some  quarters  that  there  is  dungerof  a 
Kfcut  inflation  of  the  currency  by  the  addition  of  all  these  new 
notes.  The  New  York  Sun  (Rep.)  thinks  that  the  function  of 
iHHuing  money  belongs  to  the  Government,  and  declares  that  the 
policy  of  delegating  this  function  to  private  banks  would  "in  a 
normal  stato  of  partisan  division,  inevitably  drive  out  of  office 
t  lie  party  responsible  for  it."  llrathtrttf  s  says  that  "the  signs 
nro  that,  in  spite  of  some  conservatism  and  hesitation  on  the  part 
of  many  bankers  as  to  encouraging  these  developments,  there  is 
likely  to  bo  within  the  next  few  months  a  very  large  increase  in 
the  national-bank  circulation."  The  president  of  the  Bank  of 
North  America  in  New  York.  too.  believes  that  within  a  year  all 
the  New  York  bunks  will  take  out  circulation  to  the  full  amount 
of  their  capital.  “  If  all  the  banks  in  the  country  should  act  like¬ 
wise."  snysthe  Springfield  RepubUfan  (I nd.»,  "wc should  witness 
an  inflation  of  the  currency  such  as  the  nation  has  not  experienced 
xiuce  the  Civil  War.  It  would  be  an  inflation  to  compare  with 
which  the  possibilities  of  free-silver  coinage  would  strive  in  vain 
during  a  like  period  of  time.  We  are  still  inclined  to  think  that 
the  expansion  of  the  currency  under  the  pending  bill  will  not  be 
us  extensive  as  the  bank  opinion  above  quoted  would  indicate; 
but  if  it  is  anything  like  to  this  extent,  the  cITcct  upon  the  finan¬ 
cial  and  commercial  affairs  of  the  country  must  be  profound,  re¬ 
sulting  unquestionably  in  a  heavy  expulsion  of  gold."  The  New 
York  Journal  of  Comment,  while  believing  that  "there  is  little 
reason  to  anticipate  an  alarming  degree  of  inflation  from  the  new 
law.  in  view  of  the  heavy  demand  for  currency  which  has  pre¬ 
vailed  during  the  last  two  years."  declares,  however,  that— 

“the  principle  of  the  bond-secured  circulation  i*  a  bail  one  and 
might  lead  to  the  expulsion  of  gold  if  the  demand  for  money  were 
less  active.  The  flurry  about  possible  inflation  which  is  now 
taking  place  as  the  result  of  a  refunding  operation  is  only  a  hint 
of  the  possibilities  of  danger  involved  in  the  bond-sccurcd  note 
system  if  the  Government  were  called  upon  to  put  afloat  on  simi- 


ll.XAtON  Cl  sllMAN  K.  I>AVI». 
of  Minnesota. 


THE  most  remarkable  sight  now  visible  in  the  field  of  Ameri¬ 
can  politics  is  the  uprising  of  Republican  journals  against 
the  proposed  tariff  on  articles  entering  the  United  States  from 
Puerto  Rico,  or  entering  Puerto  Rico  front  the  United  States. 
Papers  like  the  New  York  Sun,  the  Chicago  Inter  Of  tan,  and  the 
Chicago  7 irnitt-HtmU,  which  have  supported  the  party's  meas¬ 
ures  with  marked 
loyalty  heretofore, 
even  in  the  face  of 
severe  criticism, 
frankly  declare  that 
the  |wrty  leaders  in 
Washington  have 
made  a  mistake  this 
time,  and  ought  to 
retreat.  The  loud 
and  long  protests 
of  the  Republican 
press.’  and  the  equal¬ 
ly  strong  words  of 
such  Republicans  as 
ex-Prcsident  Harri¬ 
son  and  Thomas  B. 

Reed,  seem  to  have 
taken  effect,  and  the 
Puerto  Rico  tariff 
bill,  which  passed 
the  House  by  n  nar¬ 
row  majority,  is  still 
before  the  Senate 

with  little  prospect  of  passage  in  its  present  form.  Several 
fruitless  conferences  have  been  held,  and  the  whole  matter  has 
been  referred  to  a  committee  of  conciliation  which  will  try  to 
formulate  some  more  acceptable  measure. 

The  projiosition  most  favorably  received  by  the  press  is  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Cushman  K.  Davis,  of  Minne¬ 
sota.  To  relieve  the  Puerto  Ricans  and  meet  the  demands  of 
public  opinion,  he  would  provide  for  free  trade  between  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  United  States;  and  to  satisfy  those  who  want  a  test 
caw  for  decision  as  to  whether  the  Constitution  follows  the  flag 
or  not.  he  would  have  the  bill  extend  certain  parts  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  to  the  island,  thus  implying  that  the  rest  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  is  not  extended.  The  islanders  would  not  Ihj  coni|*cllod.  in 
that  case,  to  bear  their  present  privations  while  waiting  for  u 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

All  accounts  seem  to  agree  that  the  island’s  present  condition 
is  deplorable.  Nearly  all  the  tobacco  and  sugar  crops  of  two 
years  arc.  it  is  said,  rotting  in  the  warehouses,  farmers  and  mer¬ 
chants  are  lwing  ruined,  and  the  unemployed  masses  are  kept 
from  rioting  and  starvation  only  by  the  government  ratinnsgiveu 
out  by  General  Davis.  A  despatch  to  the  New  York  Hrraht 
from  Puerto  Rico,  last  week,  said  that  “nearly  every  order  for 
goods  has  been  cancelled  because  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  what 
action  Congress  finally  will  take." 

The  San  Juan  Piano  remarks  that  the  United  States  is  making 
a  |Kx*r  impression  on  the  Puerto  Ricans.  It  says; 

"This  is  an  impressionable  country,  highly  impressionable, 
and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  in  the  beginning  the  American 
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army  was  received  has  been  rapidly  chilled  since  Congress  met. 
The  United  States,  the  people  who  took  up  arms  against  unjust 
taxation,  are  denying  Puerto  Rico  free  trade 1  They  are  denying 
liberty  and  impairing  personal  rights  when  it  conics  to  dealing 
with  people  outside  of  their  own  Continent !  Now  force,  oppres¬ 
sion,  exploitation,  can  keep  a  race  in  servitude,  but  can  never 
create  happy  and  contented  citizens,  unless  their  sense  of  dignity- 
ami  of  justice  is  totally  extinguished." 

The  San  Juan  Correspondent ia  says  in  a  similar  strain  : 

“Our  disillusionment  has  been  cruel.  We  trusted  in  a  wise 
and  just  government,  ami  we  see  it  conquered  by  trusts.  And 
the  nation  which  bases  law  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed  has 
a  million  souls  under  its  sovereignty,  yet  doe*  not  consult  their 
wishes,  against  which  it  inqiosvs  burdensome  fiscal  laws.  .  .  . 
Our  only  comfort  is  in  knowing  that,  against  a  blundering  gov¬ 
ernment,  a  people  like  the  American  will  surely  rise,  always  just 
and  generous  and  magnanimous,  and  even  without  know  ing  us 
will  become  our  champions,  saving,  'Our  flag  floats  over  free 
peoples  only  ;  and  if  Puerto  Rico  is  to  Ik-  held  m  the  condition  of 
a  subject  colony,  let  that  flag  first  Ik-  hauled  down.' " 

A  ]>etition  has  been  sent  to  Congress  by  a  number  of  Puerto 
Ricun  planters,  merchants,  and  manufacturers,  in  which  they 
deny  the  assertion  put  forw  ard  by  some  of  the  friendsof  the  tariff 
bill  in  the  House,  to  the  effect  that  such  a  tariff  is  necessary  to 
provide  Revenue  for  the  island.  Internal-revenue  taxes,  they 
declare,  would  raise  three  times  as  much  revenue  as  the  island 
needs  for  the  current  expenses  of  administration,  ami  u  bond 
issue  of  $2.*««n.o<*>  would  provide  fund*  for  jH*rmancnt  internal 
improvements.  They  say  :  "  Puerto  Rico  has  no  tionded  or  other 
debts.  Therefore  $a.oi*>,ooo  of  bonds  to  bo  issued  for  internal 
improvements  would  l>c  conservative.  Wo  cull  your  attention  to 
tho  fact  that  it  has  been  the  custom  for  all  countries  to  make  in¬ 
fernal  improvements  by  tho  system  of  liondcd  indebtedness, 
which  divides  the  expenses  among  succeeding  generations." 

President  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  of  the  Philippine  Commis¬ 
sion,  in  a  letter  published  in  the  New  York  Evening  Pott,  after 
strongly  denouncing  the  proposed  tariff  for  Puerto  Rico,  calls 
attention  to  some  spectators  in  the  far  East  who  are  watching 
our  dealings  with  the  Puerto  Ricans  with  deep  concern,  lie 
says : 

"  I -ft  me  add,  too,  that  this  Puerto  Rican  legislation  is  testing 
us  before  the  eyes  of  the  Filipinos,  who  keep  well  informed  of  all 
our  doings.  They  will  judge  by  this  legislation  of  the  value  of 
American  promises.  When  tho  ablest  and  most  statesmanlike  of 
Aguinnldo’s  emissaries  to  tho  Philippine  Commission  once  ex¬ 


Triis-.s:  "Oh.  you  must  get  used  to  this  hold-up.  You  have  been  an¬ 
nexed  ."-  The  SI.  Unis  KefublU. 


pressed  the  fear  that  the  American  Government  might  not  keep 
the  promises  it  was  making— for  Spain  (said  he)  made  promises 

and  broke  them — 1  silenced  him  with  the  reply:  ’  Seftor - 

the  United  States  is  not  Sjiain.'  Is  he  now  to  learn,  are  all  the 
Filipinos  now  to  learn,  that  in  the  tirst  legislation  for  our  neu 
dv]»endeneiis  we  prove  faithless  to  our  pledges  and  recreant  to 
our  obligations?  Such  an  exhibition  of  ourselves  will  strengthen 
the  hands  of  Aguinahlo  und  the  insurgents,  because  unhappily 
it  can  be  u>ed  to  support  their  persistent  statement  that  the 
Americans  are  no  nn»re  trustworthy  than  the  Spaniards. 

.  “At  the  very  moment  when  we  need  to  inspire  confidence  in 
the  minds  of  the  conquered  Filipinos,  shall  we  commit  an  act 
which  will  confirm  their  distrust  of  us,  quicken  their  suspicions, 
and  breed  new  and,  perhaps,  ineradicable  antipathies?  G<*i 
forbid!" 

The  Philadelphia  Press,  Postmaster-General  Smith’s  paper, 
which  is  believed  to  voice  often  the  sentiment  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion,  suggests  that  the  United  States  follow  the  example  of  some 
other  countries  anil  place  Puerto  Rico  in  the  hands  of  the  execu¬ 
tive,  It  says: 

“England  leaves  dependencies  to  the  executive  under  general 
laws,  principles,  and  precedents.  Her  colonics  are  well  gov¬ 
erned.  France  gives  and  Spain  gave  her  colonies  representation 
in  the  national  legislature.  These  colonics  ore  ill-governed. 
Part  yarn!  personal  politics  interfere  with  their  prosperity.  Their 
tariffs  lead  to  endless  wrangles.  Their  legislation  blocks  na¬ 
tional  reforms.  Both  the  nation  anil  the  dependency  are  worse 
off. 

"Cuba  gives  no  trouble.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  President. 
It  is  peaceful.  Prosperity  is  returning.  The  pending  resolution 
turning  the  Philippine*  over  to  the  President,  subject  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  sujK-rvision  of  the  national  legislature,  is  the  English  plan 
and  leads  to  efficient  administration  in  the  dependency  and  to 
freedom  from  dissension  at  home. 

"l-ook  at  Puerto  Rico.  It  is  half  the  site  of  New  Jersey.  It 
has  a  smaller  population  than  Brooklyn.  Nine  tenths  are  illit¬ 
erate  peasants  living  on  twenty- five  cents  a  duy.  The  territory 
needs  to  lie  raised  by  education,  commerce,  and  industrial  devel¬ 
opment  to  the  American  level.  On  the  English  plan,  Congress 
would  have  turned  the  island  over  to  the  executive  authority, 
with  the  provision  that  the  acts  of  the  President  should  have  the 
force  of  law  unless  within  six  month*  after  being  laid  on  the  table 
of  both  ehamlicr*  objection  were  made. 

“With  tins  authority  the  island  would  have  ln-cn  organised,  a 
governor,  appointed  council,  anil  elected  lower  chamber  provided, 
and  a  tariff  would  have  been  arranged  for  Puerto  Rico  with  ref- 
crencC'to  the  need*  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  Puerto  Ricoalono.  What¬ 
ever  measure  of  reciprocity  were  required  with  this  country, 
complete  or  partial,  would  lie  negotiated  with  the  island  govern- 


Pckrto  Rico  0»-»-u  F-ilomiR :  “Wall,  if  you  stop  your  bowling.  l’U 
give  yon  thccore—  —  The  St.  Paul  .Vffti. 
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ment  and  sanctioned  or  rejected  by  Congress.  Exactly  as  Na- 
vassa,  a  guano  island,  has  the  benefits  of  appeal  to  federal 
courts,  so  Puerto  Rico  would  have  one.  Under  this  appeal  con¬ 
tracts  would  be  safe  and  justice  secure. 

"This  would  have  been  the  English  plan.  It  would  have  kept 
the  island  clean  out  of  *  politics. '  Unless  charges  of  blunders, 
mismanagement,  or  corruption  could  1**  made.  Puerto  Rico  would 
never  have  been  heard  of  in  the  next  Presidential  campaign. 
See  what  has  been  done.  Congress  has  got  into  a  mos  over  the 
tariff.  Free  trade  with  Puerto  Rico  has  become  a  national  issue. 
Party  feeling  is  aroused  all  over  the  country,  the  worst  of  condi¬ 
tions  for  impartial,  equitable  treatment.  The  island  suffers.  Its 
tariff  is  delayed.  Its  government  is  unorganized.  A  blight 
rests  on  the  industries  of  the  island.  All  else  is  blocked  in  Con¬ 
gress,  The  two  chambers  are  wrangling.  No  one  can  predict 
the  end.  and  all  can  see  the  injury  to  an  island  which  is  a  na¬ 
tional  ward. 

Experience.’  said  Benjamin  Franklin,  ’is  a  dear  school,  but 
fools  will  learn  in  noothcr.’  Why  not  accept  English  experience 
for  n  century,  keep  our  new  dependencies  out  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  limits  and  political  system  of  the  United  States,  ami  turn 
their  Administration  over  to  the  chief  executive,  with  a  general 
supervision  by  Congress  to  prevent  abuse?" 

Some  of  the  prominent  Republican  papers  which  arc  opposing 
the  proposed  tariff  for  Puerto  Rico  are  the  following 


The  New  York  Sum. 

The  Chicago  Inter  Oeeam. 
The  Chicago  Timet-HtraU. 
Tho  Chicago  Evaming 
The  Washington  Star. 

The  Host  on  Adtr filler, 

Tho  Hoaion  Journal. 

Tho  Hartford  Conran/. 

Tho  Worcester  Sfiy. 


The  Hat  it  more  Amrruan. 
The  Cleveland  Z eaJer. 

The  Indiana  poll* /.‘Mr*,//. 
The  Cincinnati  Commer,  ial. 
The  Minneapolis  Journal. 
The  St.  I*au!  Ctomerr  Preiu 
The  Milwaukee  Srmfimrl. 
The  I'orttand  Oregomum, 


The  New  York  Tribunt  and  Press  and  several  other  strong 
protection  journals  continue  to  advocate  the  tariff  measure. 


EUCENE  V.  DEBS  FOR  PRESIDENT. 


THE  convention  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  met  recently 
nt  Indiunnpolis  and  nominated  for  President  the  famous 
lnlxir  agitator.  Eugene  V.  Debs.  Tho  candidate  for  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  on  this  ticket  is  Job  Hnrriman.  of  California,  a  member  of 
tho  Socialist  Party  which  has  now  amalgamated  with  the  Social 
Democratic  Party. 

Tho  press  recognize  that  this  nomination  i*  likely  to  prove  an 
Important  political  factor  in  the  coming  Presidential  campaign. 
Neither  Debs  nor  Wharton  Barker,  nominee  of  the  Populists, 
says  the  Nashville  Hiinner  (Ind.),  is  "likely  to  capture  any  elec¬ 
toral  votes ;  but  each  will  draw  away  a  radical  element  that  voted 
for  Bryan  in  i8y6."  "I.ike  the  Unitarian  and  Univcrsalist  move¬ 
ments  in  theology,"  say*  the  Providence  Journal  (Ind.),  "Social¬ 
ism  is  bound  to  have  nn  influence  on  other  political  movements, 
accomplishing,  it  may  be,  some  of  its  aims  nt  last  through  the 
older  organizations."  The  nttitude  of  the  majority  of  Repub¬ 
lican  nnd  Democratic  papers  is  one  of  hitter  hostility  to  the 
doctrines  espoused  by  Mr.  Debs  ami  his  followers. 

The  platform  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  in  its  preamble 
declares  that  the  "  private  ownership  of  the  means  of  production 
nnd  distribution  of  wealth."  which  is  "responsible  for  poverty, 
misery,  nnd  degradation."  is  dividing  society  into  two  hostile 
classes — capitalists  and  wage-workers.  It  states  that  this  class 
struggle  will  finally  culminate  in  "the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  cooperative  production  and  distribution  through  the  restoration 
to  the  people  of  all  the  means  of  production  and  distribution." 
As  steps  toward  this  final  goal,  the  Social  Democrats  make  the 
following  demands: 

Revision  of  our  antiquated  Federal  Constitution,  in  order  to  remove  the 
obstacle*  to  full  nnd  complete  control  of  government  by  all  the  people.  Ir¬ 
respective  of  sex. 

The  public  ownership  of  all  industries  controlled  by  monopolies,  trusts, 
and  combines. 

The  public  ownership  of  ull  railroads,  telegraph,  and  teiephoo*  compa¬ 


nies;  all  means  of  transportation,  communication,  water-works,  gas,  and 
electric  plant*  and  other  public  utilities. 

The  public  ownership  of  all  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  cool,  and  all 
mines  ;  also  all  oil  and  gas  wells. 

Reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  facilities 
of  production. 

The  inauguration  of  a  system  of  public  work*  ond  improvements  for  the 
employment  of  a  large  numler  of  the  unemployed  ;  the  public  credit  to  be 
utilized  for  that  purpose. 

All  useful  invention*  to  be  free  to  all ;  the  inventor  to  be  remunerated  by 
the  public. 

Labor  legislation  tote  made  national  instead  of  local,  an  i  International 
where  possible. 

National  insurance  of  working  people  against  accidents,  lack  of  employ¬ 
ment.  and  want  in  old  age. 

Kqual  civil  and  p<>!>i  >  a!  rights  for  men  and  women,  and  the  abolition  of 
all  laws  discriminating  against  women. 

The  adoption  of  the  initiative  and  reicrendum  and  the  right  to  the  recall 
of  representative*  by  the  voters. 

Abolition  of  war  aofar  a*  the  1'mtcd  .States are  concerned,  and  the  Intro¬ 
duction  of  international  arbitration  instead. 

Say*  ihc  Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraph  (Rep.)  : 

"The  platform  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  bear*  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  famous  proclam.il ion  of  Jack  Cade,  in  which 
it  was  provided  that  the  Government  should  take  care  of  all  poor 
people :  that  the  thrce-lwoped  pot  should  hold  a  quart,  and  the 
threepenny  loaf  should  be  sold  for  a  halfpenny.  The  Social 
Democrat*  virtually  demand  that  ours  shall  be  a  government  of 
the  por,  by  the  poor.  and  for  the  js-.r.  and  that  the  destitute  and 
depressed  shall  only 
be  required  to  touch 
a  button  and  the 
Government  will  do 
the  rest.  Carried  to 
a  logical  conclusion, 
they  ought  to  de¬ 
mand  that  all  prop¬ 
erty  shall  be  equally 
divided  among  all 
persons,  and  then, 
after  a  time,  when 
the  spendthrift* 
have  squandered 
their  share,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  shall  step 
in  and  make  another 
equal  division.  How 
these  crude,  childish 
fancies  can  occupy 
thcattcnlionof  adult 
mind*  is  something 
•A  a  mystery,  but 
as  the  Social  iH-mo- 
crats  claim  a  fo] 
lowing  of  4. fun  vo 
tors,  there  must  be 
at  least  that  many 

pc<»p!c  in  the  country  of  mature  years  given  to  method*  of 
thinking  usually  ascribed  to  childhood." 

The  Hartford  /’oil  (Rep. I  add*: 

"When  one  stops  to  analyze  the  Social-Democratic  position  and 
the  Regular  or  U  nvicial  Democratic  demand* — todistinguish  the 
Bryan  democracy  from  the  Debs  democracy— there  is  really  no 
very  essential  difference  between  them.  Both  are  strongly  So¬ 
cialistic.  more  or  less  anarchistic,  and  chiefly  made  up  of  protest* 
against  what  is.  .  .  .  Debs  is  really  the  more  logical  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  uneasy,  dissatisfied,  all-on-a-level  class,  nnd  ns  such 
is  more  entitled  to  support  than  Bryan.  He  is,  moreover,  frank, 
outspoken,  nnd  consistent,  and  has  been  preaching  his  theories 
because  he  believes  them  and  not  simply  for  the  purpose  of  run¬ 
ning  for  President." 

The  Florida  Times- Cnion  an,!  Citizen  (Deni.)  says: 

"During  the  next  campaign,  reference  to  'the  Indianapolis 
platform '  will  have  a  meaning  new  to  our  cars — henceforth  wc 
must  forget  the  Palmer  and  Buckner  movement  to  look  after  tho 
deliverance  in  the  same  city  and  passing  under  the  same  name, 
but  manipulated  by  Mr.  Debs,  and  attacking  all  that  is  or  was 
1  *cmocratic.  These  men  were  with  us  four  years  ago ;  they  now 
appear  in  their  true  colors,  and  for  this  let  us  be  thankful — their 
presence  robbed  us  of  ten  votes  where  they  gave  us  two.  They 
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call  themselves  the 'Social  Democracy.'  but  they  prove  that  Ham¬ 
ilton  was  a  prophet  when  he  said  extremists  would  attack  the 
foundations  of  the  nation  under  shelter  of  the  doctrines  pro¬ 
claimed  by  Jefferson— it  is  for  us  to  show  that  Jefferson  was 
right  when  he  answered  the  charge,  by  saying  that  such  a  creed 
could  not  grow  out  of  his  preaching.” 

The  platform  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  is  described  by 
the  Rochester  Post-Express  (Rep  )  as  “the  mo>t  extraordinary 
declaration  of  political  principles  ever  put  before  the  American 
people."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Detroit  Evening  Sews  (Ind.) 
declares:  "The  Social  Democracy  is  not  a  party,  but  a  church. 
Its  ideals  will  never  be  realized  this  side  of  heaven." 

Mr.  Debs  is  as  much  loved  by  his  friends  as  lie  is  hated  by  his 
enemies.  The  Sot  i a  I  Democratic  Hero  tit  (Chicago)  says 

"  Huge  no  V.  Debs  is  the  ideal  standard-bearer  for  American 
Socialism.  His  nomination  marks  the  lieginning  of  a  real  work¬ 
ing-class  movement  in  this  country.  For  twenty-five  years  his 
life  has  been  consecrated  to  the  cause  of  luW.  He  himself  was 
a  workingman,  u  wage-earner.  He  led  one  of  the  m<»st  heroic 
strikes  in  modern  history,  a  strike  which  was  the  quintessence  of 
unselfishness,  because  the  men  asked  not  only  that  their  own  rate 
of  wages  should  l>e  maintained,  but  that  the  standard  of  living 
of  their  fellow  men  should  also  be  maintained,  lie  jeopardised 
his  life,  and  finully  gave  himself  to  imprisonment  in  the  cause  of 
humanity . 

"  Eugene  V.  Debs  is  the  man  that  we  love,  the  peerless  cham¬ 
pion  of  labor,  the  knight  errant  of  the  new  chivalry  which  will 
mean  the  emancipation  of  our  land." 

The  Haverhill  So,  in/  Democrat  says 

"Job  Harriman  will  ben  tit  companion  for  Eugene  Debs.  Both 
arc  irreproachable  in  character,  both  arc  able,  fearless,  eloquent, 
and  faithful  to  the  cause.  They  reflect  absolutely  the  spirit  that 
animates  the  Socialist  movement,  ami  in  their  life  histories  is 
portrayed  the  struggle  upwurd  of  the  working  class.  .  .  .  With 
such  ns  these  as  the  standard-bearers  of  Socialism  the  Socialists 
of  the  United  States  will  be  able  to  work  this  year  with  an  en¬ 
ergy.  enthusiasm,  and  self-sacrifice  that  will  immortalize  the  last 
campaign  of  u  dying  century." 

WICKEDNESS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

ORALIZATIONS  on  the  depth  of  corruption  and  vice  in 
New  York  City,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  Tammany 
administration  is  responsible  for  it.  continue  to  hold  a  prominent 
place  on  the  editorial  pages  even  of  journals  outside  New  York 
State.  The  Hartford  Conran/  say*  that  the  New  Yorkers  have 


"quite  as  good  a  government  as  they  deserve.”  for  they  had  a 
chance  to  make  Seth  Low  mayor,  but  handed  the  whole  city  gov 
eminent  over  to  Tammany.  "  We  are  not  wasting  any  sympathy 
on  them, "says  The  Conran/.  The  Chicago  Iribune,  too,  thinks 
that  the  New  Yorkers  need  a  lesson,  and  says  thut  the  sooner  the 
looting  of  the  city  treasury  ends  in  a  financial  crash,  “the  better 
it  will  lie  for  that  misgoverned  city;  it  may  set  good  citizens  to 
thinking." 

The  press  seem  to  regard  last  week's  police  raids  on  gambling- 
houses  and  other  illegal  resorts  as  n  ‘‘spasm  of  virtue"  brought 
on  by  the  outcry  of  the  press,  noticed  in  these  columns  last  week 
Says  the  N**w  York  Times : 

“Everybody  knows  that,  when  the  present  excitement  has 
blown  over,  the  resorts  will  reopen  in  all  their  repulsiveness,  and 
thut  the  ward  man  will  resume  his  visits  with  his  former  regu¬ 
larity.  .  .  .  This  raiding  business  is  the  first  refuge  of  a  corrupt 
police  when  its  corruption  arouses  public  indignation.  It  has 
been  practised  some  hundreds  of  times  within  the  lust  generation 
in  New  York,  and  one  would  imagine  that  the  very  stulcncss  of 
the  trick  would  increase  the  indignation.  Yet  the  police  seem  to 
retain  an  unfailing  faith  in  its  efficacy,  tho  in  fact  it  is  an  aggra¬ 
vation  of  their  offense.  If  they  cun  find  vicious  resorts  when 
these  are  pointed  out  to  them  by  the  district  attorney,  they  ought 
to  l»e  at  once  called  to  account  for  not  having  pointed  them  out 
to  the  district  attorney." 

The  New  York  Her  old  adds  a  word  about  the  chief  of  police 
under  whose  command  last  week's  raid*  were  made.  It  says  : 

"If  the  work  is  to  Ik*  done  effectively,  however,  it  must  not  lie 
put  in  charge  of  the  man  who  uliovc  all  others  is  responsible  for 
the  state  of  things  which  wc  nil  deplore.  Radical  reform  re¬ 
quires  heroic  methods,  and  if  Chief  Dcvery,  cither  by  his  neglect 
or  his  incompetence,  has  furnished  criminals  with  impunity  and 
allowed  them  to  snap  their  fingers  ut  his  authority,  he  is  not  the 
proper  official  to  Ik*  entrusted  with  the  task  ut  hand. 

“We  have  no  criticism  to  offer  of  Mr.  Dcvery  ns  a  private  citi¬ 
zen.  but  as  chief  of  our  police  force  it  is  only  fair  to  the  great 
body  of  our  citizens  to  say  frunkly  thut  he  is  a  dismal  failure. 
His  continuance  in  office  will  be  n  positive  detriment  to  tile  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  city,  for  he  has  hud  his  opportunity  and  has  shown 
that  he  is  not  able  to  make  use  of  it.  His  resignation  in  this 
juncture  would  l»c  regarded  ns  u  boon  everywhere.  The  law¬ 
breakers  alone  would  regard  it  ns  n  misfortune.  .  .  .  What  is 
needed  for  that  office  is  u  chief  who  is  neither  neur-nighted  nor 
ignorunt.  a  chief  who  knows  thut  crime  lurks  in  dark  places  and 
knows  where  the  dark  places  are.  u  chief  who  knows  what  his 
duty  is  and  has  the  backbone  to  do  it.  Dcvery  is  not  that  kind 
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of  a  chief.  There  is  no  reason  why  New  York  should  not  he  a 
fairly  clean  city.  We  grant  the  resort-keepers  all  the  rights  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  but  we  have  an  impression  that  the  rest 
of  our  citizens  also  have  rights.  Chief  Dcvcry  can't  understand 
that  statement,  and  hence  the  trouble  which  has  come  upon  us. 
llis  retirement  would  make  real  reform  possible,  but  nothing  else 
will." 

Controller  Coler,  whose  strong  stand  against  municipal  corrup¬ 
tion  is  attracting  wide  attention,  said  in  an  article  in  last  week's 
hide  pendent .- 

"The  situation  is  serious  enough  to  compel  the  attention  of 
every  honest  business  man  and  every  public-spirited  citizen.  No 
man  ever  yet  quit  stealing  because  he  thought  he  had  taken 
enough.  The  wrecking  of  private  property  and  the  hatting  of  the 
city  treasury  will  go  on  in  New  York  just  as  long  ns  it  can  be 
done  with  impunity  and  without  fear  or  danger  of  the  strong 
hand  of  the  law.  So  long  as  fraud  is  legal  there  will  In*  fraud. 
Municipal  corruption  will  not  beconlin.‘d  to  one  administration, 
one  party  or  faction  while  it  remains  a  legalized  undertaking, 
any  more  than  the  robbery  of  private  corporations  will  stop  while 
It  can  he  done  without  hindrance  or  detection. 

"There  is  but  one  safe  and  permanent  remedy  for  public  or 
private  corruption :  an  uroused  public  opinion  that  will  com|>el 
proper  laws  nnd  the  honest  and  fearless  enforcement  of  them. 
No  public  or  private  interest  can  long  thrive  on  fraud.  Corrup¬ 
tion  in  private  business  destroys  confidence  nnd  saps  the  vitality 
of  the  commercial  body.  In  public  affairs  fraud  discredits  a  mu¬ 
nicipality,  degrades  its  employees,  and  debases  its  citizenship." 

The  suggestion  has  been  freely  made  that  Mr.  Coler  would 
mukc  a  splendid  mayor,  but  he  declares  emphatically  that  he 
will  not  become  a  candidate  for  uny  office.  "I  have  said  this 
right  straight  along.”  he  said  ton  representative  of  the  New  York 
Commercial  Advertiser  a  few  days  ago. "  I  shall  endeavor  to  get 
out  of  this  office  with  a  good,  straight,  clean  record  and  l»ack  to 
Wall  Street,  where  I  can  deal  with  honest,  straightforward  men." 
The  Brooklyn  Times  says  of  his  attitude: 

“Mr.  Color's  position  is  creditable  alike  to  his  patriotism  aad 


to  his  sagacity,  but  he  is  mistaken  if  he  supposes  that  the  people 
arc  going  to  lose  sight  of  him.  He  has  fought  and  is  fighting  u 
good  tight :  he  has  shown  and  is  showing  the  example  of  stub¬ 
born.  aggressive,  and  self-sacrificing  rectitude  which  above  all 
other  things  arc  needed  in  public  life,  and  especially  in  municipal 
administration.  The  politicians  may  distrust  and  hate  him.  but 
the  people  have  confidence  in  him,  and  they  will  see  to  it  that 
Tammany  treachery  is  powerless  to  hurt  him  if,  for  instance,  he 
should  be.  even  against  his  will,  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
mayor  of  New  York  next  year.” 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF. 

CESmAI.  AwFkl*  a  might  be  annexed  to  keep  Kentucky  company.—  Tke 
DrtiMl  Tribune. 

Till »».  is  con*  datable  political  TugeU  River  eroding  in  progroes.—  The 
Washington  test. 

tvou»  men  arc  born  rich,  while  other*  have  the  good  fortune  to  engage  In 
a  Montana  senatorial  contest.—  The  Tu< i-mj  tsJger. 

Ir  Mr.  McKinley  doesn't  noon  take  another  wave- the-old- flag  trip  the  ile- 
lay  may  prove  dangerous.—  The  /letroit  Tribune. 

Soar  of  these  night*  old  man  Huller'wlll  get  to  walking  in  hi*  sleep  and 
will  coxa  the  Tngcla  ju.t  from  habit.— Tke  Mem/hn  Ci>mmertUI:iffiea/. 

IF  Congress  think*  there  ha*  been  a  real  row  about  Puerto  Rico  let  it  try 
to  pa**  the  *hip  subsidy  bill.— Tie  Chteagv  Journal. 

GzxemaL  »>i  w»  r  i*  now  In  command  of  the  lloera,  to  the  Intcnno  sail*, 
faction  of  the  professional  punster —The  Un.agv  Kenrd. 

PHEaiPEXT  Kacr.ra's  plan*  for  peace  condition*  indicate  sn  entire  will- 
ingne**  on  hi*  part  to  overlook  the  fact  that  there  ha*  ever  been  any  fight¬ 
ing.—  Tke  Waihempfen  Star. 

With  Richard  Harding  Darla  superintending  lluller.  and  Kudrard  Kip. 
ling  directing  the  entiro  war  from  fapeTown.lt  must  be  admitted  that 
things  look  very  dark  for  the  Dutch  —  Tke  Memfkit  Cvmmereiat-.tffeat 

O  K.— Recent  event*  Justify  those  who  had  prophesied  all  through  that 
everything  would  be  what  i*  called  “O.  K."  in  the  end.  So  *-->n  a*  the 
Ixtrd*  of  Kandahar  and  Khartoum  got  to  work,  with  the  help  of  Kelly. 
Kenny.  Kekewick  at  Kimberley  was  relieved.  To  this  end  Kipling  *  gen. 
tlenian  In  Khaki  contributed  -  thet^nUen  li/obe. 


PRONUNCIATION  OF  WORDS  IN  CURRENT  HISTORY. 


nr*  HE  following  list  may  bo  regarded  as  a  brief  Boer  dictionary.  Besides  a  number  of  the  common  nouns  most  frequently  used 
^  in  the  war  reports  anti  newspapers,  it  includes  a  few  geographical  names  made  prominent  during  the  pust  fortnight. 


Ansvogel  Kop .  As'-fOu’cl  cop. 

Africander  (White  South  African  or  Itoer)...  J StSSSSt  tSSK?* 

Boer .  Mr. 

berg  (mountain) .  Mrn. 

huitenlandrr  (foreigner). . . .  bolter*  kmt’er. 

burgher  (cltircn) .  Mrn  cr 

burgerregt  (cltlrenshlp) .  Mnftr  rvut*. 

burgcrwacht  (militia) .  Mrn  cr  -Ant. 

commandant  (commanding  general) .  rO’roon  donf. 

commandeer  (mobilDe,  lmpre*a  into  service).  cO’mon  dfr\ 

commando  (a  military  force,  a  raid) .  ctVmon'dO. 

dam  (on  artificial  lake) .  dam. 

di*»elbonm  (pole  of  ox-wagon) . It*  cl  Mm. 

donga  (water  hole  or  deep  ditch) .  doo'go. 

dop  (Hoer  brandy) .  dop. 

dopper  la  Puritanical  Boer) . .  dop'p. 

dorp  (village!  .  dorp. 

drift  (ford  of  river) . . 

Durban .  dftr-hm’. 

Ktshowe . .  ech'aa  t 

fontein  (spring  of  water) .  f«>n  loin'. 

Grir| (inland .  grlk'o  land. 

Jonkherr  (member of  Volksraad. gentleman*.  ym*e'b*r. 

Kanl  Spruit .  ear  spruit*. 

klip  (stone) .  clip. 

kloof  (ravine) .  clef. 

kopje  (hill) . .  cop'jo. 

kraal  (collection  of  hula,  cattle  yard) .  ertll. 

Urontx  (cleft  between  hills) .  eront*. 

Kroonsiadt .  cmn**tac 

mealies  irnaue.  Indian  corn* .  mi'll*. 

nek  (ridge  connecting  two  hills) .  nec. 

onm  (nnclel., .  Am 

•Hiring  i  wart  .  Oflog. 

pan  (sheet  of  water) .  pou. 


Petruslierg . 

pont  iferry) . 

poort  •mountain  . . 

Road  i senate* . 

raadaherr  •senator) . 

raadhot*  (senate  house) . 

rand  (margin  of  strewm) . . . 

Rooiaek  : red* coat.  British  soldier) . 

aluit  (dry  ditch) . 

apruit  (brook,  rivulet) . 

atadt  icily) . 

stoat  (state) . 

ataatkunde  (politic*) . 

ataatarsad  (council  of  state)  . . 

Mrmvnrr  ivotff ) . .  .*•  «eu«Mei 

Taal  (Boer  low.Dntch  language) . 

trek  <a  journey  or  march  by  ox- wagon  i . 

■  it  (out  oD  ...  . 

Vit lander  (foreigner) . 

vaal  (valley) . 

vaderlandaliefdc  (patriotism)  . 

veldt  ’South  African  prairie) . 

veldt-comet  (military  magistrate* . 

veldtheer  (general  commandant* . 

vel.lt wagter  (rural  guard) . 

vereeniging  (custom  house* . 

vlerkieur  .four-colored  Boer  flag) . 

Venter’*  Viet . . . 

vlei  (a  small  lake) .  . 

volksraad  •  bouse  of  representatives* . 

voorlooper  (the  driver  of  the  firat  ox-team*.. 

voorregs  (franchise,  concession) . . 

voor  trekker  (a  pioneer  Boer) . 

vreem  deling  •stranger)..... . . . 

Zarp  i Itoer  policeman* . 


in*,  bent’, 
l-ml 
Idrl. 
rtVl. 

rdilr'hAr. 

rAd'hot*. 

Mint. 

rOl’nek. 

sWt. 

rprolt. 

stab 

■ML 

stAt'rnn  tn. 

stCU'rAf. 

etem’er. 

MU. 

tree. 

olt 

oltiant  «r. 
fdl. 

fA'tcrlanta-Urtu. 

felt. 

fell ’cor  net. 
felt'hAr. 
frlfwoH  lyr. 
ffr  fn'ls  Ing. 
flr'dftr. 
frnt’tyx  (Ini', 
flat. 

foles’rdt. 

rnriflpvr. 

fftr’rmt. 

fAr'trre-yr. 
fr.’m  de  ling, 
rorp 


o  (as  in  sofa),  A  (arm),  a  (»t).  A  (far.  ).  a0  (angry),  h  (hcd).  e  (cat),  eh  (ehnreh).  n  ch(kwh).  d  (did).  dh=th  (then),  dr  (adrr).  e  (net).  c  (over),  b  (fate),  f  (fun). 
K  (go),  h  (hat),  i  (It). !  (machine),  ul  (aisle).  j  (JwO.  k  (kink).  I  (lad).  I  or  lyr=ili  (bviiitaat).  a  (man),  n  (oat).  S  ty  (anlno).  a  .t-m)  F-.  n  (Ink),  o  (obey).  A  (no), 
e  (not).  A(nor).  r*i  (nil).  sn(honsr).  p  (pay).  ps(ttpM-).  rw  =qn (ijneer).  r  (roll),  a  (hi»).  sh  (she),  t (tell),  th  (thin).  U  (laals),  o  (full).  Q  (rule).  10  (mute).  0  (ddne) 
Oft.,  u  (up).  0  (bam),  v  (van).wO  (waft).  wt=w-  (weal),  z  (wax),  r  (yrt),  jO  (yard),  z  (zoi>r).xh=z  (axarv). 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


ANOTHER  THEORY  OF  THE  SHAKESPEARIAN 

SONNETS. 

DID  Shakespeare  write  the  plays  that  k-ar  his  name?  Was 
Hamlet  crazy?  Who  was  "W.  II..”  to  whom  the  Sonnets 
were  addressed?  On  these  questions,  the  presses  are  still  pour* 
ing  out  books,  pamphlets,  and  magazine  articles.  Yet  in  spite 
of  all  efforts,  we  seem  to  get  "no  forwarder”  :u  coming  to  a  set¬ 
tled  conclusion.  So  far.  indeed,  are  we  from  such  a  conclusion 
on  the  last  of  the  three  questions  that  a  writer  in  The  Sew  Cen¬ 
tury  Review  (March) — Mr.  F.  A.  White- conies  forward  with  a 
brand-new  theory,  the  chief  points  of  which  are  that  the  "Mr. 
W.  II."  of  the  dedication  stands  for  William  Hathaway,  brother 
to  Shakespeare’s  wife ;  that  both  of  the  young  Williams,  after 
being  fast  friends,  fell  in  love  with  the  same  fair  maid.  Susannah 
Hamnet  ;  that  the  wily  Hathaway  used  his  own  sister  as  a  decoy 
to  catch  the  Swan  of  Avon  in  what  he  himself,  in" Much  Ado 
About  Nothing."  calls  "the  beforehand  sin  " ;  and  that  thereupon 
the  fair  Susannah,  in  righteous  wrath,  spurned  the  youthful 
Shukes|>enro  from  her  and  became  Hathaway's  wife ;  while  the 
future  dramatist,  as  we  ull  know,  made  the  best  of  a  delicate  sit¬ 
uation-through  a  dispensation  of  the  Hishop  of  Worcester  and 
nno  reading  of  the  banns  and  became  the  brother-in-law  of  his 
quondam  friend. 

After  some  arguments  from  the  plays  to  show  how  deeply  this 
alleged  "  l»cfon-hund  sin  "  was  impressed  on  Shakespeare's  mind, 
and  how  it  must  therefore  have  been  connected  with  his  own 
prenuptial  episode.  Mr.  White  says: 

"The  theme  of  the  Sonnet*,  then,  must  obviously  have  lieen  a 
youth  of  Stratford,  obviously  'Mr.  W.  11.,'  obviously  William 
Hathaway,  junior,  from  whom  during  these  three  years  his  busi¬ 
ness  in  town  drew  him  ever  away,  to  his  exceeding  sorrow,  even 
ns  ho  says  in  Sonnet  I. : 

How  heavy  Jo  1  Journey  «*n  my  way. 

from  Stratford  to  London  after  his  happy  Christmas  week's  holi¬ 
day  at  the  former  place. 

"That  Shnkc*|>cnro  was  connected  with  '  W.  II.’  by  the  inuhen- 
ahlo  domestic  tics  of  affinity  plainly  appears  from  Sonnet  XXV. 

Oh.  happy  I  that  lov*  anJ  am  belnveJ. 

Where  I  may  not  remove  nor  removed  f 

"Oncoming  down  to  Stratford  one  Christmas  our  poet  find- 
in  young  Hathaway,  his  nephew,  godchild,  namesake,  bosom 
friend's  child,  old  sweetheart's  child,  and  might-he  ‘i-suc  of  his 
own  proper  loins.*  the  very  image  of  her  thnt  he  had  loved  so 
fondly  more  than  twenty  years  ago— 

Thou  art  thy  mother**  Kin-*,  nail  *he  in  thee 
Call*  back  the  lovely  April  of  her  prime. 

i Sonnet  Ill.) 

"Three  years  later  he  comes  down  t"  Stratford  again  and  find* 
young  Hathaway  handsomer  and  liker  his  mother  than  ever. 
When  he  secs  the  ever  dear  mother  restored  to  all  the  tieauty 
thnt  charmed  him  some  twenty  years  ago.  when  he  compare-  the 
lad  now  before  him  with  her  picture  at  seventeen  or  eighteen,  and 
finds  the  resemblance  exact,  the  plot  of  the  Sonnets  i'  formed 
within  his  brain.  And  tho  Shakcsjicarc  must  have  had  hurried 
glances  of  the  boy  during  his  many  flying  visits,  these  were  both 
special  occasions.  The  first  time,  the  boy  had  just  left  school 
(before,  he  had  l»ccn  forever  at  school  or  play  or  evening 'prep. ' 
and  his  uncle  could  have  seen  but  little  of  him),  and  now  he  is 
godfather  to  his  cousin's  first  child,  the  mother  and  her  si-tcr 
Judith  being  godmothers.  Hence  most  naturally  followed  the 
Sonnets  enjoining  him  to  marry  at  the  very  age  that  hi-  own 
godfather  had  done  (eighteen),  and  have  children  of  his  own 

(shall  1  presume  to  guess  by  his  gossip  Judith  S - )  with  which 

the  work  concludes.” 

All  this,  says  Mr.  White,  "is  as  pleasingly  natural  as  the  the¬ 
ory  that  '  W.  H.‘  is  William  Herbert,  the  great  patron  of  litera¬ 
ture  in  Shakespeare's  time,  is  displeasing  and  unnatural.”  “As 


addressed  to  him  [Herbert],  nothing  can  l>e  more  utterly  in¬ 
congruous  and  absurd,  and  in  more  execrable  taste.  A  poem 
in  glorification  of  the  beauty  of  any  boy.  considered  as  a  boy.  is 
had  enough,  but  combined  with  the  most  servile  groveling  fawn¬ 
ing  upon  a  patron  it  is  sickening,  and  the  poet  is  utterly  de¬ 
graded  by  it. " 


••DISAPPEARING"  AUTHORS. 

TV/f  R.  Jl’STIN  McCARTHV,  in  attempting  to  explain  some 
of  the  phenomena  of  literary  popularity,  has  included  in 
his  list  of  "disappearing ”  authors  some  names  that  will  arouse 
protest,  at  least  in  America.  By  disappearing  authors  he  does 
not  mean  those  who,  like  Macaulay  and  George  Eliot,  have  their 
|teriod-  of  depression  after  great  popularity,  and  then  reasccnd 
with  undimmed  luster;  but  those  who  strut  their  little  hour  upon 
the  literary  stage  and  then  disappear  forever.  And  among,  not 
those  who  have  disappeared,  but  those  who  are  disappearing,  he 
includes  the  author  of  "  Hypatia.”  "Westward  Ho.”  and  "  Water- 
Babies “ — books  still  very  much  alive  in  this  country.  Says  Mr. 
McCarthy : 

"The  disappearing  authors  whom  1  have  in  my  mind  do  not. 
any  of  them,  represent  any  set  school  of  literature.  If  they  did, 
their  disappearance  might  be  easily  explained.  It  might  Ik.-  said 
that  the  public  grow  tired  of  the  ways,  the  fashions,  the  tricks  of 
a  school,  and  are  glad  to  be  rid  of  them  once  for  all.  But  some 
of  the  authors  whose  disappearance,  gradual  tho  it  be.  I  can  not 
help  observing,  and  whoso  disappearance  1  personally  regret, 
were  not  followers  of  any  particular  school,  had  no  set  manner¬ 
isms  or  fads,  mid  were  indeed  in  their  way  thoroughly  original. 
Take,  for  instance,  such  a  man  as  Charles  Kingsley,  Kingsley 
did  n«»t  attach  him-clf  to  uny  school,  so  far  us  novel-writing  was 
concerned.  In  such  a  Iwok  as ‘Alton  Locke, '  he  drew  directly 
from  the  life  he  saw  around  him.  There  was  nothing  in  a  school 
of  literature  which  flourished  at  or  before  his  time  that  could 
have  taught  him  anything  altout  the  scenes  he  had  to  picture  In 
his  ronpincc.  But  I  wonder  what  proportion  of  English-speaking 
novel-readers  take  much  interest  just  now  in  '  Alton  1-ockc.  ’  The 
same  question  may  Ik-  asked  alsiut  any  other  of  his  novels.  Yet 
there  ha*  l*cen  no  reaction  against  Kingsley  that  I  could  see.  No 
set- of  new  critics  have  gone  to  work  to  di-parugo  him  and  to 
teach  us  that  we  were  ull  wrong  when  wo  consented  to  admire 
him.  I  am  afraid  there  can  be  no  doubt  thnt  he  is  one  of  the 
disappearing  authors  " 

So  also,  we  arc  told,  arc  Anthony  Trollope.  Charles  Rtade. 
and  Charles  Lever  to  Ik?  reckoned  with  this  submerged  class. 
There  is  another  class,  however,  who.  while  unread  except  by 
scholars  or  the  select  few.  always  maintain  their  hold  upon  public 
reverence— such  writer- as  Richardson.  Smollett,  Mrs.  Incbbald, 
and,  in  a  sense.  Fielding.  Dr.  Johnson,  Miss  Austen,  and  Miss 
Edgeworth,  who  may  Ik?  regarded  ns  n  species  of  literary  demi¬ 
god-.  -ccure  a*  the  constellations  of  their  enduring  place  above 
the  eyes  of  men. 

England  and  America  are  more  loath  to  part  with  their  pseudo- 
gods  than  are  the  French,  who,  after  raising  a  mortal  to  the 
heights  •>{  literary  deification,  manifest  a  positive  eagerness  to 
speed  him  in  his  career  into  the  ranks  of  disappearing  authors, 
and  to  fill  his  place  with  some  one  new : 

"In  the  present  anxiety  for  novelty,  which  prevails.  I  am  told, 
in  France,  the  next  thing  that  happens,  after  a  man  has  obtained 
a  -ettlcd  reputation,  is  that  the  critics  pronounce  him  to  belong 
already  to  the  old  school,  and  say  that  he  had  better  cease  to  lag 
superfluous  on  the  stage.  There  would  seem  to  be  three  stage- 
in  the  career  of  a  French  literary  man,  according  to  this  account 
—  fir-t.  the  striving  after  a  reputation;  second,  the  reputation 
achieved;  and.  third,  the  intimation  that  he  has  done  his  work 
and  that  the  wirrld  wants  no  more  of  him.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  this  impatience  of  the  older  school 
and  tumultuous  welcome  of  any  newer  school  applies  to  the 
really  great  minds  in  any  department  of  letters,  ltalzac  and 
Yictor  Hugo.  I  presume,  do  not  grow  old.  The  growing  intolcr- 
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mice  of  authors  who  belong  to  an  older  epoch  asserts  itself.  1 
take  it  for  granted,  only  against  the  class  1  have  been  venturing 

to  describe  as  disappearing  authors. . 

"  Hut  I  do  not  think  that  such  is  the  feeling  with  which  in 
England  and  America  we  regard  our  disappearing  authors.  We 
do  not  want  them  to  disappear,  we  are  not  always  conscious  that 
they  are  disappearing,  we  might  perhaps  entreat  some  of  them 
to  stay  with  us  if  we  knew  that  they  were  taking  their  departure : 
but  we  do  not  notice  their  going  at  the  time,  and  after  a  while 
we  become  conscious  that  they  arc  gone." 


SOME  POETS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  GHETTO. 

A  SIDE  of  literary  New  York  not  often  seen  by  the  visitor  or 
**  recognized  by  the  critic  is  the  life  which  gathers  in  the 
little  Canal  Street  cafes  in  the  heart  of  the  East  Side,  where 
Russian  Jewish  exiles  —  musicians.  Socialists,  actors,  journal¬ 
ists,  and  poets  gather  each  afternoon  and  evening  to  discuss 
poetry  and  ethics,  politics  and  society,  over  their  coffee,  and 
where  the  cate-keepers  themselves  serious,  often  somber  of 
mind— frequently  join  in  tile  discussion.  There  ore  many  poets 
to  be  found  in  these  gatherings,  but,  of  them  all.  four  men  stand 
out  us  really  men  of  uncommon  talent— Morris  Koscnfcld.  Kliakim 
Zunser,  Monahem  Dolitski.  and  Abraham  Wakl.  Mr.  Hutchins 
Ilapgnod,  in  The  Critic  (March),  gives  an  account  of  these  Yid¬ 
dish  / i/t/ni/curt .  11c  writes: 

"One  of  tho  four.  Morris  Koscnfcld.  is  already  well  known  to 
the  English-speaking  world  through  a  translation  of  some  of  his 
poems.  Two  of  the  other  three  are  equally  well  known,  but  only 
to  the  Jewish  people.  One  is  famous  throughout  Jewish  Russia. 
The  other  is  very  young  ami  known  only  to  the  New  York  Ghetto. 
All  four  are  not  only  poets  hut  men  of  interesting  personality. 

"The  oldest  of  tho  four  poets  is  Ktiukim  Zunser.  It  is  he  that 
is  known  to  millions  of  peoplo  in  Russia  ami  to  the  whole  New 
York  Ghetto.  Ho  is  the  pool  of  tho  common  )>eople.  the  beloved 
of  all.  the  poet  of  the  housewife,  of  tho  Jew  who  is  so  ignorant 
that  ho  does  not  even  know  his  own  family  name.  To  still  more 
ignorant  Jieaple.  if  such  are  possible,  he  is  known  by  what  after 
all  is  his  distinctive  title.  Rliakim  tho  IhtJcken,  or  the  Wedding 
Hard.  He  writes  in  Yiddish,  the  universal  language  of  the  Jew. 
dubbed  ’Jargon'  by  tho  Hebrew  aristocrat.  Zunser  is  now  a 
printer  in  Rutgers'  Square,  and  lias  largely  given  up  his  duties 
ns  lUiiichcn,  but  ut  one  time  he  was  so  famous  in  that  capacity 
that  he  went  to  a  wedding  once  or  twice  every  day.  and  made  in 
that  way  a  large  income.  II is  part  at  the  ceremony  was  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  bride  and  bridegroom  in  verse  so  solemn  that  it  would 
bring  tears  to  their  eyes,  and  then  entertain  the  guests  with 
burlesque  lines.  He  composed  the  music  as  well  as  the  verses, 
and  did  both  extempore.  When  he  left  his  home  to  attend  the 
wedding  there  was  no  idea  in  his  head  as  to  what  he  would  say. 
He  left  that  to  the  result  «»f  a  hurried  talk  before  the  ceremony 
with  the  wedding  guests  and  the  relatives  of  the  couple.  Zun- 
ser's  wedding  verses  died  as  soon  as  they  were  born,  but  there 
arc  sixty-five  collections  of  his  poems,  hundreds  of  which  arc 
sung  every  day  to  young  and  old  throughout  Russia.  Many 
others  have  never  been  published,  for  Zunser  is  a  poet  who  com¬ 
poses  as  he  breathes,  whose  every  feeling  ami  idea  quivers  into 
poetic  expression,  ami  who  preserves  only  an  accidental  part  of 
what  he  does. 

"  He  is  a  man  of  aliout  seventy  years  of  age.  with  kind  little 
eyes,  a  gray  beard,  and  spare,  short  figure.  As  he  sits  in  his 
printing-office  in  the  far  East  Side  he  wears  a  small  black  cap  on 
liis  head.  Adjoining  the  office  is  another  room,  in  which  he  lives 
with  his  wife  and  several  children.  The  stove,  the  dining-table, 
the  beds,  are  all  in  the  same  room,  which  is  bare  and  chill.  .  .  . 
More  than  any  of  the  three  |*>et'  whom  we  are  to  mention,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Morris  Koscnfcld.  Zunser  has  a  fresh 
lyric  quality  which  has  gone  far  to  endear  him  to  the  people. 
Yet  in  spite  of  his  sweet  bird-like  speed  of  expression.  Zunscr's 
is  a  poetry  of  ideas,  altho  the  ideas  are  simple,  fragmentary,  ar.d 
fanciful,  and  are  seldom  sustained  beyond  what  is  admissible  to 
the  lyric  touch.  The  pale  cast  of  thought,  less  marked  in  Zun¬ 
ser ‘s  work  than  in  that  of  the  other  three  poets,  is  also  a  com¬ 
mon  characteristic  of  Jewish  poetry.  Melancholy,  patriotic,  and 


thoughtful,  what  is  lacking  in  Zunser  is  what  all  modern  Jewish 
poetry  lacks  and  what  forms  a  sweet  part  of  Anglo-Saxon  litera¬ 
ture  -the  distinctively  sensuous  element.  A  Keats  is  a  Hebrew 
impossibility.  The  poetry  of  simple  presentation,  of  the  qualities 
of  mere  physical  nature,  is  strikingly  absent  in  the  imaginative 
work  of  this  serious  and  moral  people.  The  intellectual  element 
is  always  noticeable,  even  in  simple  Zunser.  the  poet  of  the 
people.  " 

Of  Morris  Koscnfcld,  poet  ami  former  tailor,  Mr.  Ilapgood 
writes . 

"Full  of  tears  are  the  man  and  his  song.  Zunser.  Dolilzki. 
and  Wald,  altho  in  their  verse  runs  the  eternal  melancholy  of 
poetry  and  of  the  Jews,  have  yet  physical  buoyancy  and  a  robust 
spirit.  But  Koscnfcld.  small,  dark,  and  fragile  in  body,  with 
fine  eyes  and  drooping  eyelashes,  and  a  plaintive,  childlike  voice, 
is  weary  and  sick— a  simple  poet.  a  sensitive  chilli,  a  bearer  of 
burdens,  an  East  Side  tailor.  Zunser  and  Dolitski  have  shown 
themselves  able  to  cope  with  their  hard  conditions;  but  the  sail 
little  Koscnfcld.  unpractical  anil  incapable  in  all  but  his  songs, 
has  had  the  hardest  timeof  all.  His  life  has  been  typical  of  that 
of  many  a  delicate  poet  a  life  of  privation,  of  struggle  borne  by 
weak  shoulders,  and  a  spirit  and  temperament  not  titled  to  meet 
the  world . 

"Next  to  Zunser,  Ri>senfeld  is  the  most  ]M>pular  of  the  four 
Jewish  poet*.  Zunser  is  most  popular  in  Russia,  Koscnfcld  in 
this  country.  Both  write  in  the  universal  Yiddish  or 'jargon,' 
both  arc  simple  and  spontaneous,  musical  and  untutored.  But, 
unlike  Zunser,  Koscnfcld  isu  thorough  representative,  one  might 
say  victim,  of  the  modern  spirit.  Zunser  sings  to  an  older  and 
more  buoyant  Jewish  world,  to  the  Russian  Hebrew  village,  and 
the  country  at  large.  Koscnfcld  in  weary  accents  sings  to  the 
maimed  spirit  of  the  Jewish  slums.  It  is  a  fresh,  naive  note,  tho 
pathetic  cry  of  the  bright  spirit  crushed  in  tho  poisonous  air  of 
the  Ghetto.  The  only  song  that  Koscnfcld  has  printed  in  Eng¬ 
lish  is  this: 

1  lift  min*  *>••  again*!  Ihc  sky. 

Th*  clnuiU  me  wveping.  sin  I ; 

I  lilt  minr  rye*  miiId  <>n  high. 

The  sun  is  smiling,  so  am  I. 

Why  do  I  *mile.*  Why  do  I  weepf 

I  do  know  ;  it  lies  too  deep. 

I  hrsr  th*  wind*  of  autumn  sigh. 

Th*y  break  my  hem  t.  thee  make  me  cry ; 

I  hear  th*  birds  of  lovely  spring, 

Mr  h«prs  revive,  I  help  them  sing. 

Why  do  I  sing  •  Why  do  I  rtf  t 

It  lies  so  deep.  I  know  not  why." 

Abraham  Wald,  who  is  but  twenty-eight  years  old.  and  the 
lea*t  known  of  the  poets  mentioned,  is  in  several  respects  the 
most  interesting.  Mr.  Hapgood  says  of  him  : 

"He  is  the  only  one  who  is  on  a  level  with  the  intellectual 
alertness  of  the  day.  His  education  is  broad  ami  in  some  re¬ 
spects  thorough.  ...  He  is  an  imaginative  critic,  a  violent 
Socialist,  and  un  excitable  lover  of  nature.  One  of  Ins  friends 
called  the  poet  on  one  occasion  nn  intellectual  tit' bun,  in'.  It  was 
in  a  Canal  Street  cafe,  where  Wald  was  talking  in  an  excited 
tone  to  several  olher  intellectuals.  He  is  a  short,  stocky  man, 
with  a  suggestion  of  physical  power.  His  eyes  nn-  brilliant,  and 
there  seems  to  be  going  on  in  him  a  sort  of  intellectual  consump¬ 
tion.  He  is  restlessly  intense  in  manner,  speaks  in  images,  and 
is  always  passionately  convinced  of  the  truth  which  lie  sees  so 
clearly  hut  seldom  expresses  in  cold  logic.  His  fevered  idealism 
meets  you  in  his  frank,  quick  gaze  and  impulsive  and  rapid 
speech. 

"  Lacking  in  repose.  l>alance.  and  sobriety  of  thought,  Wald  is 
well  described  by  his  friend's  phrase.  Equally  well  he  may  l»e 
calks  I  the  Jewish  bohemian.  He  is  not  dissipated  in  the  ordinary 
sense.  Coffee  and  tea  arc  the  drinks  he  finds  in  his  little  cafe*. 
But  in  these  places  he  practically  lives,  disputing,  arguing,  ex¬ 
panding.  with  whomsoever  he  may  find,  lie  lias  no  fixed  home, 
hut  sleeps  wherever  inevitable  weariness  finds  him.  lie  prefers 
to  sleep  not  at  all.  Like  all  liis  talented  tribe  he  is  poor,  and 
makes  an  «>ccasiona1  dollar  by  writing  a  px  ni  or  an  article  for 
an  East  Side  newspaper.  When  he  has  collected  three  or  four 
dollars  he  quits  the  newspaper  office  and  seeks  again  his  beloved 
cafe,  violently  to  impart  his  quick-coming  thoughts  and  impulses. 
Only  after  his  money  is  gone — and  it  lasts  him  many  days  -docs 
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ho  return  to  his  work  on  the  paper,  the  c<litor  of  which  mu>t  be 
an  uncommonly  go«>d-natured  fellow. 

"  Wahl's  is  the  poetry  of  Socialism,  and  one  form  is  as  turbu¬ 
lent  as  the  other." 


WHITMAN  AND  BROWNING  AS  POETS  OF 

BARBARISM. 

ROF.  GEORGE  SANTAYANA,  of  Harvard  University,  is 
the  author  of  a  volume  of  criticism,  entitled  "Interpreta¬ 
tions  of  Poetry  and  Religion,"  in  which  the  idea  i-.  advanced  that 
poetry  and  religion  are  identical  in  essence,  and  differ  merely  in 
the  way  in  which  they  are  attached  to  practical  affairs.  Poetry 
is  called  religion  when  it  intervenes  in  life ;  and  religion,  when 
it  merely  supervenes  upon  life,  is  seen  t<»  be  nothing  but  poetry. 

The  professor  elaborates  this  idea  in  u  philosophical  way.  Hi* 
first  chapter  is  devoted  to  tracing  the  relations  and  difference* 
between  the  understanding,  the  imagination,  and  mysticism. 
The  imagination  is  the  common  ground  on  which  all  minds  meet 
mid  understand  one  another  ;  therefore  the  great  necessity  for  its 
highest  product,  poetry. 

The  chapter  that  will  probably  attract  the  most  attention  is 
that  on  the  "Poetry  of  Barbarism,"  which  title  is  applied  to  the 
most  original  of  the  poetical  product  of  modern  times.  Whitman 
and  Browning,  about  whom  critics  have  differed  more  than  nlxait 
any  other  two  poets,  are,  he  declares,  the  chief  exponents  of  this 
poetry  of  barbarism.  All  modern  poetry  is  more  or  less  defk  ient, 
we  are  told,  in  the  power  of  idealization.  The  poetry  of  the 
Homeric  times  was  the  sweetest  and  the  sanest  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  the  most  faultless  in  taste,  and  the  most  even  and 
lofty  in  inspiration.  Homer  was  the  first  and  greatest  of  poets, 
notwithstanding  his  age  of  suffering  and  ignorance.  Dante  had 
not  his  sanity,  breadth,  and  vigor,  ami  Shakespeare  falls  short 
of  Humor  in  taste,  in  sustained  inspiration,  in  consecration,  and 
in  rationality. 

Coming  down  to  our  own  day.  Professor  Santayana  thinks  that 
with  nil  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  age*,  with  the  vast 
complexity  of  life,  and  with  the  new  views  of  the  universe  given 
to  men  by  modern  science,  our  poets  have  proved  themselves  in- 
capable  of  any  high  wisdom,  incapable  of  any  imaginative  ren¬ 
dering  of  human  life  and  its  meaning.  They  give  us  episodes 
and  studies,  a  sketch  of  this  curiosity,  a  glimpse  of  that  romance  ; 
they  have  no  total  vision,  no  grasp  of  the  whole  reality,  and  con¬ 
sequently  no  capacity  for  a  sane  and  steady  idealization. 

"The  comparatively  barbarous  ages.”  he  write*,  "had  a  poetry 
of  the  ideal;  they  had  visions  of  beauty,  order,  and  |>erfcction. 
This  age  of  material  elaboration  has  no  sense  for  these  things. 
Its  fancy  is  retrospective,  whimsical,  and  flickering:  it*  ideals, 
when  it  has  any.  are  negative  and  partial ;  it*  moral  strength  i* 
u  blind  and  miscellaneous  vehemence.  Its  poetry,  in  a  word,  i* 
the  poetry  of  barbarism." 

The  professor  gives  a  double  reason  for  considering  modern 
poetry  barbarous.  The  imagination  of  the  race  has  been  forniAl 
partly  in  the  school  of  classic  literature  and  polity,  and  partly  in 
the  school  of  Christian  piety. 

"This  duality  of  inspiration,  this  contradiction  between  the 
two  accepted  methods  of  rationalizing  the  world,  has  been  a  chief 
source  of  that  incoherence,  that  romantic  indistinctness  and  im¬ 
perfection,  which  largely  characterizes  the  products  ot  the  mod¬ 
ern  art*.  A  man  can  not  serve  two  masters;  yet  the  condition* 
have  not  been  such  as  to  allow  him  wholly  to  despise  the  one.  or 
wholly  to  obey  the  other." 

To  l>c  either  wholly  pagan  or  Christian  i*  now  impossible. 
The  civilization  of  the  one  has  perished,  and  the  illusion  of  the 
other  has  vanished.  So  there  has  grown  up  a  man  feeling  inde¬ 
pendent  of  either  of  them  and  confident  of  his  absolute  power. 
This  man  has  no  memory  for  the  past,  and  his  ignorance  of  it 


has  bred  in  his  mind  contempt  for  its  teachings.  The  past  is 
now  a  rum,  not  an  authority.  Art  as  well  as  man  must  have  it* 
ancestry;  but  the  modern  artist  does  not  copy  and  remember. 
He  therefore  writes  as  a  barbarian,  without  any  past  to  assist 
him.  Hi*  imagination  is  undisciplined.  The  defects  of  his  art 
arc  lack  of  distinction,  absence  of  beauty,  confusion  of  ideas,  ami 
incapacity  permanently  to  please. 

Walt  Whitman  and  Browning,  on  two  different  planes.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Santayana  considers  the  best  illustrations  of  barbarous 
poets . 

"They  are  both  analytic  poets— poets  who  seek  to  reveal  and 
express  the  elemental  as  opposed  to  the  conventional ;  but  the 
dissolution  has  progressed  much  further  in  Whitman  than  In 
Browning,  doubtless  because  Whitman  began  at  a  much  lower 
stage  of  moral  and  intellectual  organization;  for  the  good  will 
to  lie  radical  was  present  in  both,  The  elements  to  which 
Browning  reduces  experience  are  still  passions,  characters,  l>er- 
son*;  Whitman  carries  the  disintegration  further  and  knows 
nothing  but  moods  and  jurticular  images." 

Considering  these  two  poets  separately,  the  professor  grants 
Whitman  the  possession  of  a  profound  inspiration  und  a  splendid 
courage ;  but  he  present*  his  swarm  of  men  and  objec  ts  «s  they 
might  strike  the  retina  in  a  sort  of  waking  dream.  It  is  the  most 
sincere  possible  confession  of  the  lowest— the  most  primitive— 
type  of  perception.  All  ancient  poets  are  sophisticated  in  com¬ 
parison.  and  give  proof  of  longer  intellectual  and  moral  training, 
Walt  Whitman  has  gone  back  to  the  innocent  style  of  Adam, 
when  the  animals  tiled  before  him  one  by  one.  and  he  culled  each 
of  them  by  it*  name.  Wo  quote  again 

"The  absence  of  any  principle  of  solution  or  of  »  sustained 
style  enables  him  to  render  asjwcts  of  things  and  of  emotion* 
which  would  have  eluded  a  trained  writer.  He  is  therefore  in¬ 
teresting  even  where  he  is  grotesque  or  perverse.  He  has  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  sacrifice  of  almost  every  other  k<kk!  quality, 
something  never  mi  well  done  before.  He  lias  approached  com¬ 
mon  life  without  bringing  in  hi*  mind  any  higher  standard  by 
which  to  criticize  it.  He  has  seen  it  not  in  contrast  with  an 
ideal,  but  a*  the  expression  of  forces  more  indeterminate  und 
elementary  than  itself ;  and  the  vulgar  in  this  cosmic  setting  has 
appeared  to  him  sublime." 

Professor  Santayana  further  points  out  that  in  Whitman’s 
poetry  there  is  not  u  single  story  or  character.  His  only  hero  is 
Myself,  the  "single  separate  person.”  The  critic  thinks  Walt 
Whitman's  dream  of  the  American  man  und  woman  is  unreal¬ 
ised  and  unrealizable  in  America  as  elsewhere.  Whitman’s  in¬ 
sight  into  man  did  not  go  beyond  u  sensuous  sympathy.  He  did 
not  know  men's  hearts,  and  could  never  realize  his  dearest  ambi¬ 
tion  to  become  the  poet  of  the  people.  For  the  people,  like  the 
early  races  whose  poetry  was  ideal,  arc  natural  believer*  in  per¬ 
fection.  They  have  no  doubts  about  the  absolute  desirability  of 
wealth  and  learning  and  power,  none  about  the  worth  of  pure 
goodness  and  pure  love.  Nothing  is  further  from  the  common 
people  than  the  corrupt  desire  to  be  primitive.  Whitman’s  music 
and  philosophy  arc  those  of  a  barbarian,  nay  almost  n  savage. 

Of  Browning  the  author  says: 

"Apart  from  a  certain  superficial  grotcsqucncss  to  which  we 
arc  soon  accustomed,  he  easily  arouses  and  engages  the  reader 
by  the  pithiness  of  his  phrase,  the  volume  of  his  passion,  the 
vigor  of  his  moral  judgment,  the  liveliness  of  his  historical 
fancy.  It  is  obvious  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  great  writer, 
of  a  great  imaginative  force,  of  a  master  in  the  expression  of 
emotion  What  is  perhaps  not  so  obvious,  but  no  less  true,  is 
that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  barbaric  genius,  of  n  truncated 
imagination,  of  a  thought  and  an  art  inchoate  and  ill  digested,  of 
a  volcanic  eruption  that  tosses  itself  quite  blindly  and  ineffectu¬ 
ally  into  the  sky." 

Browning's  greatest  failures,  declares  the  professor,  arc  a  lack 
of  rationality  and  the  indifference  to  perfection.  A  sign  of  these 
i*  his  turgid  style,  weighty  without  nobility,  pointed  without 
naturalness  or  precision.  Another  sign  is  the  "realism  "  of  the 
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personages,  who,  quite  like  men  and  women  in  actual  life,  are 
always  displaying  traits  of  character  and  never  attaining  char¬ 
acter  as  a  whole.  Browning  should  have  kept  within  the  sphere 
of  drama  and  analysis,  where  he  was  strong.  Instead,  he  allowed 
his  own  ten»i>crament  and  opinion  to  vitiate  his  representations 
of  life,  so  that  he  sometimes  turned  the  expression  of  a  violent 
passion  into  the  last  word  of  what  he  thought  a  religion.  lie 
had  a  didactic  vein,  a  habit  of  judging  the  spectacle  he  evoked 
and  of  loading  the  passions  he  depicted  with  his  visible  sympa¬ 
thy  or  scorn. 

Browning’s  treatment  of  the  passion  of  love,  a  |»assion  to  which 
he  gives  great  prominence  and  in  which  he  finds  the  highest  sig¬ 
nificance.  best  illustrates  his  defects  as  a  poet.  ■  The  love  he  de¬ 
picted  was  always  of  the  same  quality  the  quality  of  passion. 
It  never  sinks  into  sensuality,  it  is  always  a  passion  of  Brown¬ 
ing’s  imagination.  On  the  other  hand,  it  never  rises  into  con¬ 
templation  :  mingled  as  it  may  be  with  friendship,  with  religion, 
or  with  various  forms  of  natural  tenderness,  it  always  remains  a 
passion,  a  hypnotization  with  another  person  for  its  object  or 
cause. 

Browning,  like  Whitman,  and  indeed  in  keeping  with  his  age, 
has  tried  to  ignore  all  the  lessons  of  the  past,  lie  would  subject 
his  emotions  and  his  imagination  neither  to  pagan  nor  Christian 
discipline.  The  soul  which  ho  trusted  is  the  barbarous  soul,  the 
“spontaneous  Mo"  of  his  half-brother  Whitman.  Whitman  is 
the  jxict  of  sense  perception.  Browning  rose  above  that  level. 
II is  favorite  subject-matter  is  the  stream  of  thought  and  feeling 
in  his  mind  :  ho  is  the  poet  of  soliloquy. 

Professor  Santayana  concludes  thut.  tho  Browning's  sphere 
was  more  subtle  than  Whitman’s,  it  was  still  elementary.  It  lay 
far  liclow  the  social  mid  historical  reality  in  which  Shakespeare 
moved  ;  far  la-low  tho  comprehension  and  cosmic  sphere  of  every 
great  epic  poet.  Browning  did  not  even  reach  the  intellectual 
plane  of  such  cnntcmjtorary  |*>cts  ns  Tennyson  ami  Mathew 
Arnold,  who.  whatever  may  bo  thought  of  their  powers,  did  not 
study  consciousness  for  itself,  but  for  the  sake  of  its  meaning 
and  of  tho  objects  which  it  revealed. 

MR.  CHOATE'S  LIST  OF  IMMORTAL  BOOKS. 

N  a  recent  speech  Wore  tho  Authors'  Club  in  London.  Mr. 
Chonto  named  four  l»ooks  which,  in  his  judgment,  have  es¬ 
tablished  their  claims  to  immortality.  Tho  books  are:  "Don 
Quixote.”  "Tho  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  "Robinson  Crusoe."  and 
Isaac  Walton's  "Com pleat  Angler."  The  London  Spectator  ex¬ 
plains  that  Mr.  Choate  was  not  thinking  of  the  bright  and  shi¬ 
ning  stars  of  the  intellectual  firmament  such  as  llomer.  Dante, 
Vergil,  Shakespeare,  norot  the  Bible;  but  solely  of  "those  spe¬ 
cific  self-contained  books  which  are  most  widely  read  by  English- 
speaking  people  and  which  presumably  have  most  influenced 
them.”  The  Spectator  thinks  the  list  not  n  bad  one  ;  but  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  amend  it  by  eliminating  two  of  the  four  b«>oks  and  sub¬ 
stituting  three  others.  Of  "  Robinson  Crusoe"  ami  "Pilgrim’s 
Progress"  there  can  bo  no  doubt ;  they  must  be  given  a  place  in 
any  such  list.  The  Spectator  says : 

"It  is  probable  that,  next  to  the  Bible,  no  works  have  ever  been 
more  widely  read  than  these,  for  hundreds  of  editions  of  each 
have  been  published,  not  only  in  English,  but  in  every  civilized 
and  some  uncivilized  languages.  If  we  had  to  select  one  self- 
containcd  English  work  which  stood  out  by  its  glorious  imagina¬ 
tion.  its  spiritual  import,  its  profound  wisdom  and  yet  its  charm¬ 
ing  simplicity,  its  pure  style,  and  universal  appeal,  we  should 
unhesitatingly  choose  'The  Pilgrim's  Progress.’  But  what  of 
Mr.  Choate’s  other  two  books—' 'I)on  Quixote’  and  ’The  Com- 
pleat  Angler'?  The  former  is  probably  the  greatest  romance 
ever  composed,  the  glory  of  Spanish  literature,  unrivaled  in  its 
kind,  brimful  of  humor,  satire,  imagination,  and  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  It  has  been  frequently  translated  into  English. 


and  the  translation  of  Jarvis  in  particular  is  not  only  faithful 
but  is  in  itself  a  very  gf>od  piece  of  English  literature.  But  is 
•  Don  Quixote  '  really  universally  read  in  England?  Or  is  it  one 
of  those  numerous  works  more  talked  of  than  read?  .  .  .  Now.  it 
seems  to  us  essential  to  the  universality  and  permanence  of  a 
book  in  Mr.  Choate's  sense  of  the  word  that  lioth  sexes  and  nil 
ages  beyond  immature  youth  should  read  and  delight  in  it.  The 
best  judges  of  literature  have  delighted  and  will  always  delight 
in  ’lion  Quixote.'  but  docs  the  average  English  person  delight 
in  that  great  romance?  We  doubt  it.” 

Moreover  Walton’s  lx«>k  is  not  at  all  a  universal  book,  nliho 
rare  and  excellent  of  its  kind.  Bacon’s  "  Essays  “  should  have 
been  included:  so  also  should  "Gulliver’s  Travels”  and  "The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield."  "Putting  on  one  side  any  single  |x>em, 
such  as  ’  Paradise  Lost  ’  or  ’The  Ancient  Mariner, '  masterpieces 
of  human  genius."  The  Spectator  thinks  that  the  three  works 
named  stand  at  least  as  good  a  chance  of  immortality  as  the  two 
named  by  Mr.  Choate  to  which  it  has  excepted.  The  writer  con¬ 
cludes  thus:  "But  we  must  add  that.  ’The  Pilgrim’s  Progress' 
apart,  the  most  permanent  glories  of  English  literature  arc  to  lie 
found  in  her  greatest  poems.  It  is  these  which  mark  the  abiding 
spiritual  and  intellectual  power  of  England  among  the  nations." 


LE  CALLIENNE'S  TRIBUTE  TO  SIDNEY 

LANIER. 

ABOl'T  two  years  ago.  a  well-known  French  critic.  M.  Th. 

Bciitzon  (Mine.  Blanc),  brought  to  the  attention  of  France 
the  noble  verse  and  still  more  noble  life  of  Sidney  Lanier,  whom 
she  dcscrilied  as  "an  exceptional  being,  jn-nctratcd  with  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  beautiful,  whose  every  act  was  an  utterance  of  the 
music  of  hi*  soul."  Now  comes  Mr.  Richard  L©  Gnllicnne  with 
an  equally  enthusiastic  appeal  to  British  reader*  to  make  Lanier'* 
acquaintance.  Say*  Lc  Gullicnne  (in  the  London  Academy)  : 

"Seven  years  ago  Messrs.  C.nv  &  Bird  published  an  edition  of 
his  poems  in  this  country,  yet  fie  remain*  virtually  unknown  - 
and  Hundred*  of  poetry  lovers  are  the  poorer  for  it.  I  hail  licet! 
fortunate  enough  to  know  him  two  or  three  years  before,  through 
an  article  by  Mr.  Stcdman  in  an  American  magazine.  Some  of 
the  extracts  then  made  had  never  forsaken  my  memory.  With 
the  publication  of  Messrs.  Gay  tc  Bird'*  edition  I  took  tno  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  knowing  the  whole  poems:  and  two  of  niv  friends,  not 
inglorious  as  poet*  themselves,  will.  I  know,  recall  a  night  of 
poetical  debauch—  I  mean  adcbuuch  of  poetry  '--  in  which  I  passed 
on  my  new-found  treasure  to  them.  They  thought  him  no  less 
wonderful  than  I  did ;  and  his  strenuous,  romantic,  pitiful  his¬ 
tory  moved  them  as  it  moved  me." 

Mr.  Lc  Galliennc  quote*  ut  considerable  length  from  "  Marshes 
of  Glynn."  and.  referring  to  that  poem  and  to  “Sunrise,”  he  com¬ 
ment*  a*  follow* : 

"Had  he  written  nil  hi*  other  poems,  and  missed  writing  these 
(striking,  suggestive,  nnd  fine-lined  ns  those  other  jioenis  often 
are),  he  could  hardly  have  been  said  to  succeed  in  his  high  poetic 
ambition  as  by  these  two  jxx-ms  1  think  he  must  1*>  allowed  to 
succeed.  In  the  other  poems  you  see  many  of  the  qualities,  per¬ 
haps  all  the  qualities,  which  strike  you  in  the  ‘Hymns  ’ — the  im¬ 
passioned  observation  of  nature,  the  Donnc-likc  ‘metaphysical ' 
fancy,  the  religious  and  somewhat  mystic  elevation  of  feeling 
expressed  often  in  term*  of  a  deep  imaginative  understanding  of 
modern  scientific  conceptions ;  in  fact,  you  find  all  save  the  im¬ 
portant  quality  of  that  ecstasy  which  m  the ‘Hymns'  fuses  all 
into  one  splendid  flame  of  adoration  upon  the  altar  of  the  visible 
universe.  The  ecstasy  of  modem  man  as  he  stands  and  beholds 
the  sunrise,  or  the  coming  of  the  stars,  or  any  such  superb,  ele¬ 
mental  glory,  lias  porhap*  never  I  wen  s*>  keenly  translated  into 
verse.  Those  who  heard  Lamer  play  remarked  u|x»n '  the  strange 
violin  effects  which  he  conquered  from  the  flute.'  Is  it  fanciful 
to  feel  that  in  these  long,  sweeping,  and  heart-breaking  sensitive 
lines.  Lanier  equally  cheated  his  father,  who.  as  we  have  seen, 
’feared  for  him  the  fascination  of  the  violin 

Of  the  circumstances  under  which  “Sunrise"  was  written.  Mr. 
Lc  Gallienne  says:  "Only  nine  months  before  his  death  wc  read 
that  ‘  when  loo  feeble  to  raise  his  food  to  bis  mouth,  with  a  fever 
temperature  of  104'.'  he  penciled  his  finest  poem,  called ’Sun¬ 
rise.*  Such,  indeed,  is  what  Mr.  William  Watson  calls ’the  im¬ 
perative  breath  of  song.'" 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION. 


LAUCHTER  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 

STUDIES  of  laughter  from  a  scientific  point  of  view  arc  nu¬ 
merous.  The  best  known,  perhaps,  is  that  ma*lc  by  I  »arwin 
in  liis  "  Expression  of  Emotion  in  Men  and  Animals.**  The  latest 
has  just  been  published  (Paris,  1900)  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Raulin.  who 
calls  his  book  an  "anatomical,  psvcho-phvsiological.  and  patho¬ 
logical  study.**  To  show  what  has  already  been  written  on  the 

subject,  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  the 
author  gives  a  bibliography  that  fills 
eight  closely  printed  pages.  Dr.  Rau- 
lin's  book  is  reviewed  in  the  Revue 
EiuyiloftStlitfut  by  Dr.  Jean  Philippe. 
The  reviewer  notes  that  a  complete 
study  of  laughter  must  include  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  or¬ 
gans  involved,  an  examination  of  its 
mental  and  physical  causes,  and  fin¬ 
ally  its  pathology,  which  is  important 
in  the  case  of  morbid  or  hysterical 
laughter.  Of  its  anatomy,  after  enu¬ 
merating  the  several  muscles  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  movement.  I>r.  Philippe  says 

"Long  ago,  Aristotle  said  that  laughter  is  peculiar  to  man  bo- 
cause  mir  skin  is  more  delicate  than  that  of  other  animals.  This 
explanation  has  caused  considerable  merriment,  but  I  believe 
that  we  shall  have  to  go  back  to  it.  To-day  we  prefer  to  say  that 
r.i#n  alone  can  laugh.  Im  cause  he  alone 
has  the  complete  apparatus  for  luugh- 
ter.  Some  anatomists  even  say  that 
the  negro  can  laugh  only  in  such  de¬ 
gree  as  ho  attains  to  higher  civiliso- 
turn.  However  this  may  Ik>,  the  mus¬ 
cles  of  laughter  do  not  appear  in  ani¬ 
mals  lower  than  the  highest  of  the 
primates;  in  others  they  arc  but  rudi¬ 
ments.  so  that  even  most  of  the  mon¬ 
keys  do  not  laugh . 

"But  muscular  action  is  not  all  that 
there  is  to  laughter;  respiration  and 
circulation  also  take  part  in  it.  and 
their  role,  tho  less  apparent,  is  not  less 
important.  The  alllux  of  the  blood  in 
the  arteries  .  .  .  undergoes  in  laugh¬ 
ter  great  modification.  The  blond  is  quickened,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  vasomotor  nerves  dilate  the  arteries  and  increase  its 
volume,  so  that  the  eyes  shine,  etc.  As  for  respiration,  laughter 

prevents  the  closure  of  the  glot¬ 
tis  and  profoundly  changes  the 
rhythm  of  breathing;  the  vocal 
chords  arc  contracted,  and  the 
expired  air  causes  them  to  vi¬ 
brate.  .  .  .  The  emission  of  air 
even  takes  on.  at  certain  mo¬ 
ments,  the  sound  of  the  vowels; 
women  and  chddren  laugh  on  / 
and  /  [English  e  and  *>],  with 
men  a  [as  in  father]  and  0  pre¬ 
vail.  ** 

Regarding  the  psychology  of 
laughter.  I)r.  Philippe  notes  that 
its  scale  runs  from  the  sad  smile 
of  melancholy,  near  to  tears,  to 
the  mad  fit  of  laughter  which  is 
also  productive  of  tears.  Between 
these  limits  he  distinguishes  four 
principal  forms:  the  simple  smile;  the  smile  with  parted  lips, 
extending  to  the  whole  face ;  the  stage  where  the  thmat  and 
larynx  take  part ;  and  the  fit  of  laughter  that  extends  to  the 


whole  body.  The  earlier  stages  can  be  simulated  ;  not  so  the 
latter,  according  to  Dr.  Philippe.  Of  morbid  laughter,  the 
writer  tells  us  that  it  is  a  symptom  of  disease,  and  he  goes  on 
to  say  a  boat  it : 

■'The  clinician  should  know  these  symptomatic  laughs;  they 
are  valuable  to  him  because  they  appear  especially  in  nervous 
or  mental  diseases,  .  .  .  when  at¬ 
tentive  observation  of  the  patient’s 
laughter  may  often  aid  in  diagnosis. 

Thus  we  have  the  laugh  of  sc  lerosis, 
that  of  paralysis,  of  chorea,  hys¬ 
teria.  epilepsy,  mania,  delirium, 
idiocy.  Each  has  its  permanent 
symptoms  for  the  one  who  is  aide 
to  decipher  them,  for  they  have  to 
do  with  a  group  of  determinate 

muscles,  alwavs  the  same  in  the 
• 

same  case's.  .  .  .  The  study  of  mor¬ 
bid  laughter  enables  us  to  determine 
which  cerebral  or  medullary  centers 
correspond  to  each  of  the  muscles 
involved  and  to  mark  their  places 
on  a  chart  of  the  brain.  For  if  n 
lesion  in  a  certain  jwirt  of  the  brain  corresponds  to  paralysis  or 
contraction  of  a  given  organ,  it  is  evidently  tho  motor  center  of 
that  organ.  Thus  the  study  of  these  morbid  types  of  laughter 
enables  pathological  anatomists  to  disentangle  the  net  of  nerve- 
fibers  and  to  follow  tlleir  course  from  brain  to  muscle.” — Tram - 
lalian  maJe Jrr  Tiik  Litmcaky  Diukst. 


FOOD  PRESERVATIVES.  HARMFUL  AND 
OTHERWISE. 

T  T  has  recently  been  asserted  that  the  uddition  of  chemical 
1  preservatives  to  various  food-products  is  on  the  increase,  anti 
that,  owing  to  the  demand  for  this  purjiosc,  tho  sale  of  borax 
alone  has  increased  i.ooo  per  cent.  If  this  be  true,  says  Dr. 
Thorne  Smith,  of  the  University  of  Idaho,  in  an  article  in  7 he 
Ameri,  an  Kite  hr  n  Magazine,  disorders  of  tho  digestive  organs 
have  probably  increased  correspondingly.  Dr.  Smith  goes  on  to 
say: 

"It  is  customary  to  divide  antiseptics  used  ns  preservatives 
into  two  classes :  those  considered  harmful  und  those  not  so.  or 
at  least  not  harmful  to  the  majority  of  people.  In  tho  latter  class 
we  should  probably  place  vinegar,  alcohol,  sugar,  salt,  spices, 
and  a  number  of  other  common  products  of  like  nature.  There 
never  seems  to  have  been  any  question  but  that  these  ore  with¬ 
out  bad  effect  on  a  sound  organism.  They  are  easily  recogniitd 
by  the  taste  or  smell.  But  the  other  class  contains  the  danger¬ 
ous  elements.  They  can  lie  used  in  such  small  quantities  that 
by  the  ordinary  means  they  arc  not  detected.  It  is  only  in  recent 
years  that  this  class  of  jioisons  has  come  into  use  on  n  large  scale, 
and  now  the  wholesale  grocery  or  packing-house  that  is  not  using 
them  is  indeed  rare-,  lias  the  reader  ever  stopped  to  think  what 
this  means?  No  matter  how  carelessly  an  article  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  market,  how  unclean  the  article  or  the  establish¬ 
ment  may  Ik?  in  which  it  is  prepared,  a  liberal  dose  of* pre¬ 
servative  *  in  one  of  its  various  forms  acts  as  a  cure-all.  and  the 
consumer  receives  the  benefit.  And  the  benefit  is  what — indi¬ 
gestion  and  its  consequent  disorders.” 

Dr.  Smith  next  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  chief  chemical 
preservatives.  First  among  them  ns  a  destroyer  of  good  diges¬ 
tion  stands  salicylic  acid,  which,  he  says,  "has  posed  under  more 
names  than  the  alphabet  has  letters.”  To  quote  again  : 

"Under  the  name  of  ■  prcscrvalin  ’  it  has  jioscd  as  the  best 
friend  of  canned  fruit.  Advertised  in  the  leading  journals  as  n 
most  wonderful  and  at  the  same  time  harmless  agent,  it  has 
found  sale  at  ten  times  its  market  value  and  has  gained  access 
to  many  kitchens.  What  is  the  effect  of  thisdrug?  All  condemn 
it  as  unfit  for  food  in  the  minutest  quantity,  and  more  than  a 
minute  quantity  is  required  to  produce  the  result  desired.  There 
seems  to  be  no  division  of  opinion  unless  it  be  that  of  the  dealers 
on  the  one  hand  and  science,  backed  up  by  hundreds  of  observa¬ 
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tions.  on  the  other.  .  .  .  Salicylic  acid  is  a  near  relative  of  car¬ 
bolic  acid,  and  the  supply  comes  chiefly  from  coal-tar.  It  is 
lurgely  used  in  catsups,  wines,  and  various  canned  goods.  .  .  .  . 

"The  next  most  used  preservative  is  boracic  acid,  or  this  acid 
combined  with  s«>da.  then  known  as  borax.  While  not  so  com¬ 
monly  known  or  offered  to  the  housekeeper,  it  is  none  the  less 
bail  in  its  effects.  The  results  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  use 
of  salicylic  acid.  It  is  not  so  easily  detected  by  the  taste,  hence 
it  can  be  used  more  indiscriminately  without  fear  of  spoiling  the 
article  offered.  ...  It  can  l»e  used  in  milk,  sausage,  and  various 
smoked  products,  without  fear  of  detection  by  the  ordinary  means 
of  smell  or  taste.  Its  use  in  milk  especially  is  objectionable 
owing  to  the  fact  that  this  food  is  so  largely  consumed  by  chil¬ 
dren.  where  small  amounts  of  deleterious  additions  produce  more 
evident  results  than  in  adults.  IIow  many  deaths  ascribed  to 
other  causes  might  be  traced  to  this  preservative?  Next  to  its 
use  in  milk  it  is  probably  most  used  in  attempting  to  keep  meat 
in  a  fresh  condition.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  use  large 
amounts  and  to  a  person  with  a  weak  digestive  ability  it  becomes 
unbearable . 

"  Formic  aldehyd  is  probably  third  in  importance  as  a  preserv- 
ing  agent,  and  as  such  is  com  mg  rapidly  into  use.  It  is  also 
known  to  the  trade  as  formalin  and  is  so  advertised.  It  can  be 
sold  only  in  the  liquid,  and  as  such  is  not  often  advertised  to  the 
housekeeper.  It  is,  however,  liecoming  more  generally  used  by 
the  manufacturers  and  canners. “ 

That  the  use  of  these  and  other  "embalming"  substances  has 
increased  of  late,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  and  it  seems 
quite  possible  that  ho  who  wishes  to  avoid  them  will  havcto*'put 
up  ”  his  fruits,  meats,  and  jellies  at  home,  as  was  generally  done 
in  the  days  of  our  grandmothers. 

A  Novel  Application  of  Magnetism.  Magnetic  at¬ 
traction  is  now  applied  to  connect  the  running  parts  of  machines 
in  place  of  the  usual  "clutches"  used  for  coupling.  The 
culled  " magnetic  clutch."  invented  by  B.  J.  Arnold,  a  Chicago 

engineer,  has.  it  is 
said,  proved  very 
successful  and  is 
noteworthy  as  an 
attempt  to  utilise 
electromagnetic  at¬ 
traction  in  a  new 
way.  The  device  is 
thus  described  in 
7 he  Railway  Ca¬ 
se!  te  : 

"Properly  speak¬ 
ing.  the  device  is 
not  a  clutch,  but  is 
simply  two  very 
heavy  disks  made  of 
metal  having  a  high 
permeability  and 
fitted  with  magnetic 
toils,  which  serve, 
when  the  current  is 

turned  on.  to  magnetize  these  disks,  which  are  thus  drawn  into 
very  close  contact  and  held  there  us  long  ascurrvnt  flows  through 
the  coils.  Magnetic  action  alone,  however,  is  not  relied  upon  to 
keep  the  surfaces  from  sibling  the  one  on  the  other ;  the  contact 
surfaces  being  rough,  the  pressure  caused  by  the  attraction  be¬ 
tween  the  two  plates  prevents  any  slipping,  and  it  is  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  making  the  disks  large  enough  to  transmit  the  desired 
amount  of  power. 

"The  energizing  circuit  is  controlled  by  a  switch  put  a'  any 
convenient  place.  It  thus  liccomcs  possible  in  throwing  a  gen¬ 
erator  in  or  out  of  service  to  control  it  entirely  from  the  switch¬ 
board,  where  all  the  regulating  devices  and  measuring  instru¬ 
ments  arc  within  the  reach  of  one  attendant.  These  clutches 
are  neat  in  appearance  and  compact  in  design." 

The  largest  of  these  "clutches,"  which  is  shown  in  the  illustra¬ 


tion.  is  one  of  three  now  in  use  in  a  large  electric-lighting  station 
in  St.  Louis.  Mo.  It  is  over  eight  feet  in  diameter,  makes  150 
turns  a  minute,  and  transmits  3.000  horse-power,  yet  cun  be  re¬ 
leased  in  an  instant  by  pressing  a  button. 


A  GOLDEN  PLANET. 

A  N  account  of  some  interesting  observations  on  the  planet 
Venus,  made  in  the  Peruvian  Mountains,  is  contained  in 
the  new  volume  of  the  "Annals  of  Harvard  Observatory."  just 
published.  Carret  P.  Serviss.  writing  from  New  York  to  The 
Xortk  American  <  Philadelphia.  March  5),  notes  that  these  con¬ 
tradict  the  views  that  have  been  generally  entertained  concern¬ 
ing  the  planet,  which,  being  the  only  one  that  closely  resembles 
the  earth  in  size,  has  been  assumed  to  be  the  abode  of  creatures 
more  or  less  like  ourselves,  if  it  is  inhabited  at  all.  The  huge 
outer  planets.  Jupiter.  Saturn,  and  the  others,  have  been  re¬ 
garded  as  the  youthful  worlds  of  the  solar  system,  while  Venus 
has  been  looked  upon  as  perhaps  even  further  advanced  in  de¬ 
velopment  than  the  earth.  But  if  the  Harvard  observations  are 
to  be  relied  upon.  Professor  Serviss  tells  us,  we  may.  on  the  con¬ 
trary.  regard  Venus  as  in  a  stage  corresponding  to  our  earth  .* 
early  days.  He  say*  ; 

"The  new  astronomical  annals,  aliovc  referred  to.  describe  the 
studies  made  with  the  Harvard  telescope  in  the  serene  air  of  the 
Peruvian  Mountains  and  at  Arcquipa.  There  it  has  been  found 
that  Venus’s  atmosphere  exercises  a  very  powerful  refraction 
up<»n  the  rays  of  light  passing  through  it.  This  refraction  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  atmosphere  to  which  it  is  due  is  exceedingly  dense. 
But  only  that  part  of  Venus’s  atmosphere  which  lies  above  the 
level  of  her  clouds  is  subject  to  observation,  *0  that  it  must  bo 
inferred  that  the  deeper  or  lower  portion  of  her  air.  lying  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  actual  surface  of  the  planet,  is  many  times  more 
dense  than  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth  at  sea  level.  This  is  the 
conclusion  of  Prof.  W.  H.  Pickering,  and  he  suggests  an  unalogy 
with  the  condition  of  the  air  that  enwrapped  our  globe  untold 
millions  of  years  ago. 

"According  to  the  Laplace  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  earth  and 
other  planets  from  a  series  of  rings  successively  squared  off  front 
the  contracting  solar  nebula.  Venus,  being  nearer  to  the  sun  than 
the  earth  is.  should  have  been  born  later.  This  would  correspond 
with  the  view,  now  advocated,  that  Venus  is  less  advanced  ns  a 
world  in  a  double  sense— new  to  our  eyes  mid  new  with  regard 
to  its  age  and  state  of  development . 

"A  very  interesting  suggestion  from  these  discoveries  is  the 
probability  that  Venus  contains  proportionately  more  of  the 
denser  elements,  such  ns  gold,  lead,  mercury,  and  other  heavy 
metals,  than  the  earth  docs.  If  the  size  of  Venus  is  measured 
by  the  exterior  diameter  of  her  atmospheric  shell,  then  her  mean 
density  come*  out  less  than  that  of  the  earth  ;  but  adopting  the 
view  which  the  Arcquipa  observations  make  much  more  proba¬ 
ble,  that  the  real  surface  of  the  planet  lie*  deep  beneath  its  cloudy 
envelope,  the  result  is  different,  ami  Venus  exceeds  the  earth  in 
comparative  density.  This,  again,  is  what  should  lie  expected 
from  the  nebular  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  solar  system,  for 
the  heavier  element*  would  fall  and  condense  toward  the  center, 
and  the  planetary  rings  last  left  off  would  include  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  them  Venus  maybe  emphatically  a  golden  world, 
and  it  would  lie.  perhaps,  a  fair  inference  that  when  she  is  ready 
for  inhabitants  of  our  kind  the  metal  of  crime  will  exert  its  bale¬ 
ful  influence  even  more  fatally  there  than  it  has  done  here,  alt  ho. 
on  the  other  hand,  there  might  prove  to  be  enough,  and  even  too 
much,  gold  for  all. 

"If  it  is  a  world  of  gold,  it  is  also  a  world  of  sunshine,  which 
is  developing  in  the  evening  star.  Venus  has  about  twice  as 
much  sunlight  to  the  square  mile  as  the  earth  has.  and  she  gets 
it  with  remarkable  uniformity.  In  her  orbit,  she  does  not  alter¬ 
nately  approach  and  recede  from  the  sun  to  any  extent  as  our 
globe  doe*,  and.  her  exits  being  upright  to  the  plane  of  her  orbit, 
she  is  neither  blessed  nor  troubled  with  changes  of  season.’’ 

These  views.  Professor  Serviss  goes  on  to  say,  are  far  more 
pleasing  than  the  older  ones,  which  represented  Venus  as  a  desert 
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planet,  stuck  fast  upon  her  axis  and  blasted  with  heat  on  one  side 
and  cold  on  the  other.  The  Arequipa  observations,  he  tells  us. 
show  none  of  those  markings  whose  motionlessness  was  supposed 
to  warrant  these  conclusions.  They  also  fail  to  show  the  gigantic 
polar  mountains  capped  with  eternal  ice.  and  the  great  expanses 
of  snow  reported  by  some  previous  observers.  Professor  Serviss 
says,  in  conclusion : 

“Evidently  Venus  is  pursuing  the  course  of  planetary  evolution 
m  its  regular  order,  but  with  the  promise  of  ultimately  reaching 
a  stage  which  may  be  more  attractive  than  any  phase  of  the 
earth's  development.  Those  who  choose  to  speculate  on  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  spiritual  creatures  may  be  able  to  travel  through 
space  when  relieved  of  their  mortal  fetters  and  may  at  quire  new 
bodies  in  other  worlds,  can  turn  with  satisfaction  t<»  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  Venus  as  a  future  home,  when  the  earth  has  ceased  to 
be  a  desirable  or  possible  place  of  al*xlc." 


PROPULSION  OF  VESSELS  BY  WATER  JETS. 


A  PROPOSAL  to  driveabuat  at  phenomenal  speed  by  the 
**  reaction  of  a  jet  of  water  pumped  from  the  stern  croj»s  up 
every  now  and  then.  According  to  John  A.  Grcning.  who  writes 
on  the  subject  in  Seif  net  ami  fuJui/ry  (Scranton.  Pa.,  March). 

this  plan  is  to  be 
classes!  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  other  startling 
schemes  that  aim  at 
revolutionising  ma¬ 
rine  t  r  a  lb  c  and 
never  materialize. 

All  vessels  that 
use  paddle-wheels 
or  pn»|H.*!k'rft.  he 
say*,  arc  really 
driven  by  the  reac¬ 
tion  of  a  stream  of 

water,  caused  to  flow  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  ves¬ 
sel's  course.  The  proposal  to  use  a  jet  of  water  at  the  stern 
simply  aims  to  substitute  a  pump  for  tlic  wheel  or  screw.  Sav* 
Mr.  Grcning: 

"While  this  is  an  entirely  feasible  method  of  propulsion,  it  is 
In  its  application  that  the  greatest  ami  costliest  mistakes  have 
been  made  by  amateur  designer*— mistakes  due  vilely  to  lack  of 
elementary  knowledge.  Two  of  the  favorite  claims  of  inventors 
of  new  systems  of  jet  propulsion  arc  as  follows 

"  r.  That  a  stream  of  water,  issuing  from  a  nozlc  under  water, 
reacts  on  the  surrounding  water,  and  tends  to  drive  the  nozlc  in 
the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  in  the  same 
way  that  a  solid  rod 
issuing  from  the 
same  nozlc  would 
react  on  a  stone 
wall. 

"a.  That  project¬ 
ing  a  small  stream 
at  a  high  velocity  is 
exactly  the  same 
thing  as  projecting 
a  large  stream  at 

a  low  velocity,  and.  fig.  j. 

consequently,  they 

can  uso  small,  fast-running  machinery  of  light  weight,  besides 
getting  rid  of  what  is  claimed  to  he  complicated  machinery  used 
in  screw  and  paddle-wheel  propulsion. 

"  Both  of  these  claims  are  fallacious,  and  any  system  of  jet 
propulsion  based  on  either  or  both  must  prove  a  disappointing 
failure,  as  the  claims  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
nature.  Taking  up  the  first  claim,  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that 
it  is  entirely  immaterial  whether  a  stream  of  water  is  projected 
into  the  water  surrounding  it,  against  a  solid  object,  or  into  the 


air :  if  the  stream  and  its  velocity  are  equal  in  all  cases,  the  re¬ 
actions  will  be  equal." 

Failure  to  understand  this  proposition,  says  the  writer,  caused 
the  costly  failure  of  a  recently  designed  vessel,  because  it  was 
based  «*n  the  hypothesis  that  the  reaction  of  the  projected  stream 
would  be  much  greater  under  water  than  it  was  in  air.  The  ap¬ 
paratus  shown  in  the  illustrations  wus  devised  to  show  the  falsity 
of  this  idea.  It  consists  of  a  suspended  hose  whose  nozlc  is  fast¬ 
ened  to  a  spring  balance.  When  water  issues  from  the  hose,  the 
reaction  pulls  on  the  balance,  which  registers  the  tension.  This 
is  found  to  be  the  same  when  the  jet  issues  into  the  air  (Fig.  n 
as  when  it  is  underwater  (Fig.  2).  The  result  was  also  the  same 
when  the  h«»«c  and  balance  were  removed  from  the  box  and  the 
jet  was  allowed  to  disperse  in  the  free  air. 

The  second  claim,  Mr.  Grening  goes  on  to  say,  is  equally  falla¬ 
cious.  The  work  done  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  veloc¬ 
ity.  and  hence  much  more  must  be  expended  to  project  a  small  jet 
at  high  velocity  than  a  large  one  at  a  low  velocity,  while  the 
propulsive  power,  being  proportional  simply  to  the  momentum, 
is  not  cwrrcsjwndingly  great.  For  maximum  efficiency,  the  pr<»- 
jeeted  jet  should  l>c  very  large  und  have  u  low  velocity,  Hence 
a  largo  pump  is  required,  which  is  expensive.  Mr.  Grcning  ad¬ 
mits  that  jet  propulsion  is  feasible  und.  under  ccrtuin  circum¬ 
stances,  suitable.  lie  states  that  in  England  scverul  life-lraats 
having  jet  pn>|iellers  are  in  use.  and  are  giving  satisfaction. 
But  for  large  vessels  jet  propulsion  is  about  the  most  uneconomi¬ 
cal  method  that  could  Ik-  devised. 


FUTURE  OF  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY? 

I  I  7  ILL  wireless  telegraphy  become  part  of  the  world’s  system 

*  *  of  communication,  or  will  it  bo  looked  ujion  us  u  mere 
scientific  toy?  It  is  not  to  bo  denied  that  it  is  still  ill  an  evolu¬ 
tionary  stage.  and  that  its  final  form  hus  not  yet  ap|K.-arcd.  In 
this  respect  it  resembles  lira  development  of  our  present  telegraph 
system.  F.Uitrieity,  in  a  leading  editorial  (February  14'.  re¬ 
minds  us  that  the  first  constructions  by  Morse  were  limited  ip 
practical  working  distances.  The  present  elementary  experi¬ 
ments  in  wireless  telegraphy  ore  likewise  limited  and  to  ul>out 
the  same  extent.  Marconi,  we  are  reminded,  ha*  lately  operated 
over  longer  distances  than  in  his  former  trials;  but  ho  and  his 
friends  despair  of  eiTcctivo  service,  from  present  constructions, 
over  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles.  Ho  can  not  concentrate 
the  electric  undulations  into  a  bundle  of  rays  having  a  definite 
direction,  or  concentrate  or  focus  them  on  tile  distant  receiver. 
They  diverge  in  all  directions  from  the  common  center  of  the 
transmitter,  and  arc  weakened  by  dissipation  in  space.  The 
writer  goes  on  to  say : 

“Some  of  our  electrical  authorities  very  much  doubt  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  wireless  systems  of  communication  to  distances  be¬ 
yond  an  unobstructed  line  of  vision,  on  account  of  the  earth's 
curvature,  and  for  this  reason  we  see  some  experimenters  climb¬ 
ing  mountains  to  increase  the  electrical  horizon  of  vision,  while 
others  are  dreaming  of  balloons  and  Kiflcl  towers. 

“  Professor  Bell's  telephonic  toy  became  a  commercial  success 
when  the  micmphonic  transmitter  came  to  his  assistance,  and 
Professor  Morse  secured  undying  fame  as  a  public  benefactor 
when  the  automatic  relay  was  used  to  take  up  his  messages  and. 
so  to  speak,  reinforce  the  enfeebled  electric  current,  and  thus  en¬ 
able  the  telegraph  to  lie  used  as  an  instantaneous  messenger  from 
one  side  of  a  great  continent  to  the  other. 

“Wireless  telegraphy,  and  later  on  a  wireless  telephony,  must 
soon  pass  through  a  similar  development  to  secure  a  wide  com¬ 
mercial  utilization. 

“At  present  investigators  are  doubtful  of  their  ability  to  send 
the  undulations  from  the  wireless  transmitter  along  a  well-de¬ 
fined  path  of  parallel  ruys.” 

The  writer  of  the  editorial  goes  on  to  suggest  that  all  funda- 
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mental  inventions  may  arise  from  a  consideration  of  analogies, 
and  that  wc  may  find  the  solution  of  this  problem  in  the  analogy 
offered  by  the  X-ray  generating  apparatus,  whose  vibrations 
quite  closely  resemble  those  produced  by  the  wireless-telegraph 
transmitter.  X  rays  may  be  focused  as  well  as  made  parallel  in 
the  line  of  their  propagation,  and  may  be  projected  in  almost  any 
path  with  little  dissipation  of  energy.  To  quote  again  : 

"The  next  perplexing  problem  is  to  keep  one  set  of  wireless 
telegraph  instruments  from  interfering  with  any  other  set.  and 
to  preserve  the  secrecy  of  messages ;  the  analogous  solution  of 
this  problem  may  lie  found  in  the  harmonic  telegraph,  as  well  as 
in  the  various  multiplex  systems;  thus  it  appears  from  well- 
known  and  practical  commercial  analogies  that  the  wireless 
telegraph  will  undergo  a  process  of  evolution,  fitting  it  for  widely 
extended  utility  that  will  greatly  lessen  the  cost  of  thought  trans¬ 
mission,  by  lessening  the  cost  of  installations,  by  cutting  out  the 
heavy  cxpcuscs  of  copper  wire,  insulations,  poles,  armor,  con¬ 
duits,  and  the  cost  of  their  repairs. 

"  Buoy  relay  stations  may  possibly  some  day  give  us  a  system 
of  transoceanic  communication  that  will  prove  to  lie  a  formidable 
rival  to  our  present  feeble  cable  system. 

"The  rapid  appreciation  in  price  of  gutta-percha  is  fast  limiting 
oceanic  cable  construction,  and  a  wireless  substitute  can  not 
come  too  soon. 

*'  With  routes  well  defined,  steamships  may  be  kept  in  constant 
communication  with  the  world,  and  travelers  on  these  miniature 
floating  cities  may  yet  read  their  daily  morning  pajiers  after 
breakfast  the  same  as  tho  they  were  at  home." 


AN  AUTOMOBILE  SLEIGH. 

1 1  IS  accompanying  picture  represent*  an  automobile  sleigh 
made  by  I)r.  E.  Casgrain,  of  Quebec,  by  altering  n  motor- 
carriage  of  n  typo  common  in  Prance.  It  is  said  to  work  satis¬ 
factorily,  an«l  there  seems  to  bo  no  reason  why  motor-sleighs 
should  not  come  into  extended  use  in  climates  where  there  is 
enough  snow  during  the  winter  to  warrant  the  expense.  The 
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picture  is  from  /.<i  Science  Ulustree,  which  also  gives  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  sleigh.  The  automobile  used  is  of  the  Bollec  gasolin 
type,  adapted  for  use  on  ice  anil  hard  snow  by  replacing  its  front 
wheels  with  steel  runners,  and  fitting  the  motor-wheel  with  a 
wooden  rim  bearing  conical  points.  Says  the  author  of  the  de¬ 
scription,  M.  S.  Geffrey: 

"The  common  Bollec  carriage  has  a  well-merited  reputation  in 
France,  being  widely  used  there  and  very  well  known.  It  is  a 
machine  of  the  tricycle  type  with  two  steering-wheels  in  front 
and  a  motor  wheel  behind. 

"In  I>r.  Casgrain's  modification,  as  maybe  seen  from  the  illus¬ 
tration.  two  steel  runners  are  substituted  for  the  forward  wheels. 


The  carriage  is  very  low.  which  gives  it  great  stability.  This  is 
a  great  advantage  in  winter,  when  the  roads  are  more  uneven 
than  in  summer.  There  arc  two  seats.  The  motor  and  the  gaso¬ 
lin  reservoir  arc  behind,  the  motor  being  placed  on  both  sides  of 
the  motor-wheel. 

"The  body  of  the  carriage  is  made  wholly  of  hollow  tubing. 
The  gasolin  reservoir  will  hold  enough  for  a  run  of  75  kilometers 
[46#  miles].  .  .  .  The  motor  develops  2  horse-power,  and  its 
speed  is  regulated  by  an  apparatus  that  acts  on  the  valve. 
When  the  motor  works  normally,  the  valve  is  directly  con¬ 
trolled  by  means  of  levers.  .  .  .  The  vehicle  can  be  driven  at 
will  at  a  speed  of  S,  14,  or  22  kilometers  (5  to  14  miles)  an 
hour. 

"As  will  bo  seen  from  our  illustration,  the  person  sitting  in 
front  does  not  steer.  The  driver  sits  in  t lie  rear  and  operates 
with  his  foot  a  powerful  brake  that  acts  tangentially  on  the 
motor-wheel.  With  his  right  hand  he  operates  n  steering-wheel, 
which  by  a  simple  motion  turns  the  sleigh  to  right  or  left." — 
Translation  made  for  Tim  I.itfrary  Diokst. 


Distribution  of  Disease  by  Speech.— It  has  been 
shown  by  a  German  experimenter.  Professor  FlUggc,  that  a  man 
in  the  act  of  s|ieaking  distributes  germs  throughout  a  consider¬ 
able  space  about  him.  Says  J Me  llriiish  Medim!  Journal,  in 
noting  this  discovery : 

"  He  has  shown  that  from  the  mouth  of  a  person  who  is  speak¬ 
ing  conic  bacteria  contained  in  little  bubbles  of  saliva,  which 
after  remaining  suspended  some  time  in  the  air  arc  scattered 
hrough  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  Hubcncr  has  made  ex¬ 
periment*  on  tho  subject.  Plucing  a  man  at  a  distance  of  50 
centimeters  (1  foot  ft  inches)  from  four  agar  plates  representing 
a  total  surface  of  200  square  centimeters  (31  square  inches),  lie 
made  hun  to  count  aloud  for  ten  minutes.  During  that  time 
from  100  to  1.500  germs,  expelled  from  the  mouth  of  the  speaker, 
were  deposited  on  tho  plates.  Hubcncr  draws  from  this  fact  the 
practical  infcrcnco  that  a  surgeon  explaining  the  steps  of  the 
procedure  during  on  operation  might  infect  tho  wound  by  means 
of  the  germs  expelled  from  his  mouth  in  the  act  of  speaking.  To 
guard  against  this  source  of  sepsis  he  has  constructed  n  sort  of 
filter  consisting  of  a  metal  cago  covered  with  gauze.  This  ap¬ 
paratus.  which  covers  the  mouth  nml  nose,  is  fixed  to  the  ears 
like  spectacles.  Not  long  ago  Hubcncr  raised  his  voice  in  warn¬ 
ing  as  to  tho  infective  possibilities  of  tho  surgeon's  beard,  and 
recommended  that  ornamental  appendago  to  be  enclosed  in  what 
may  l»e  called  n  bacterium  net.  One  may  conjure  up  n  prophetic 
vision  of  the  twentieth-century  surgeon  with  antiseptic  mask, 
beard-bag,  gloves,  and  sterilized  rol>c,  operating  within  a  glass 
sanctuary  into  which  no  one  is  admitted  except  after  the  fullest 
disinfectant  lustration.  But  Fluggc’s doctrine  has  a  much  wider 
application  than  he  has  indicated.  If  speech  haa  these  hitherto 
undreamt-of  dangers  for  the  audience,  parliamentary  and  pulpit 
orators  will  have  to  wear  gcrm-catching  muzzles ;  this,  besides 
protecting  their  hearers,  will  doubtless  have  the  further  advan¬ 
tage  of  making  their  eloquence  less  copious  as  well  as  more  sani¬ 
tary.  Society  would  find  in  the  same  sanitary  appliance  an  effec¬ 
tive  safeguard  against  liores." 


-The  m  •/»(  i'frrjnJI  of  the  influenta  microbe  is  peculiar."  say*  the 
Manchester  (iujrJun.  quoting  a  recent  article  by  a  Prench  authority.  "  It 
1*  not  the  microbe  Itself  that  doc*  the  harm,  but  a  poisonous  liquid  it  ex- 
crete*.  A  measure  of  consolation  i*  afforded  by  the  fact  that  this  poison  i* 
even  more  deleterious  to  the  microbe  than  to  the  human  being  in  whom  it 
i*  deposited,  for  the  microbe*  end  by  being  destroyed  by  their  own  hor¬ 
rible  exhalation*,  whereas  their  victim,  of  course,  ha*  many  chance*  of  re- 
coeery.  The  microbe  is  an  egg. shaped  thing,  but  gifted,  in  spite  of  it* 
roundness  and  smoothness,  with  an  extraordinary  capacity  both  for  adher¬ 
ing  to  any  conceivable  surface  and  for  passing  from  one  resting-place  to 
another.  It*  goal  i«  a  human  nose  or  month,  and  once  in  the  vicinity  of 
these  organ*  it*  future  i*  assured,  for  the  mere  act  of  breathing  is  suflt. 
cient  to  draw  it  into  the  system.  Arrived  there  it  propagates  itself  with 
amattng  rapidity.  It  lengthen*  out,  and.  after  twenty  minutes  of  ihi* 
process,  it  break*  in  twain,  and  there  are  two  fully  fledged  microbes  in  tho 
place  of  one  In  twenty. four  hours  the  original  invader  will,  in  this  way, 
be  surrounded  by  a  progeny  of  over  sixteen  millions  of  his  poison-produc¬ 
ing  kindred.  In  short,  the  doctors  know  almost  everything  about  the  in¬ 
fluent*  microbe  except  an  effective  method  of  exterminating  it.” 
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MR.  SHELDON’S  EXPERIMENT  IN  CHRISTIAN 

JOURNALISM. 

THE  experiment  in  religious  daily  journalism  made  by  the 
Rev.  C.  M.  Sheldon  last  week  was  to  all  appearances  a 
great  financial  success,  owing  to  the  unprecedented  amount  of 
advertising  it  received.  It  was  reported  that  the  circulation  of 
the  paper  (the  Topeka  Capital}  during  this  trial  week  ran  up 
very  nearly  to  half  n  million  copies  daily.  In  his  opening  edi¬ 
torial  (March  12).  Mr.  Sheldon  defined  the  policy  of  the  news¬ 
paper  «luring  his  incumbency.  He  said,  in  part . 

"First,  it  will  be  a  newspaper.  The  word  ‘news’  will  be  de¬ 
fined  as  anything  in  the  way  of  daily  events  that  the  public  ought 
to  know  for  its  development  and  power  in  a  life  of  righteousness. 
Of  necessity  the  editor  of  this  |ia|ier  or  of  any  other  with  this 
definition  of  'news’  will  determine  not  only  the  kind  but  the 
quantity  of  any  particular  event  that  ought  to  l*e  published. 
The  importance  of  one  kind  of  ‘news’  compared  with  another 
kind  will  also  determine  the  place  in  the  paper  in  which  the  mat¬ 
ter  will  lie  printed.  If  it  seems  to  the  editor  that  certain  subjects 
representing  great  causes  that  belong  to  the  profoundext  princi¬ 
ples  of  hdmun  life  arc  the  most  important,  they  will  he  given  the 
first  page  of  the  paper,  whether  they  are  telegraphic  items  or 
not.  It  might  easily  become  the  settled  policy  of  a  permanent 
paper  similur  to  this  one  to  consider  the  detailed  accounts  of  an 
unusual  tattle  a*  of  less  im|x>rtuncc  to  the  reader  than  an  account 
of  the  usual  daily  destruction  being  caused  by  liquor.  The  first 
page  of  The  Capital  this  week  will  contain  what  seems  to  the 
editor  to  l>e  the  most  vital  issues  that  affect  humanity  as  a 
whole. 

"Second,  the  paper  will  be  non-partizun.  not  only  in  municipal 
and  state  politics,  but  also  in  national  politics  I  do  n«*  mean 
to  say  that  u  Christian  dailycan  not  be  partisan.  This  is  simply 
my  interpretation  of '  Christian '  as  applied  to  this  part  of  the 
paper's  life. 

"Third,  on  the  liquor  question  the  paper  will  advocate  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  whole  liquor  business  from  Maine  to  California 
and  all  around  the  globe.  By  prohibition  I  mean  the  total  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  curse  of  making,  selling,  buying,  and  drinking  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors;  its  extinction  by  legal  enactment,  by  personal 
total  abstinence,  and  by  every  form  of  state,  home,  church,  and 
school  education  that  Christians  can  devise. 

"Fourth,  the  great  social  questions  of  the  age  will  In?  given 
prominence.  The  selfishness  of  mankind  in  every  form  of  greed, 
commercially  or  politically,  will  be  considered  as  of  more  serious 
consequences  to  us  as  u  people  than  many  other  matters  which 
too  often  engage  the  time  ami  attention  of  mankind. 

"  Fifth,  the  paper  will  declare  its  abhorrence  of  war  as  it  is 
being  waged  to-day  not  only  in  Africa,  but  in  the  Philippines 
and  everywhere  else. 

"Sixth,  on  the  matters  of  'finance'  or  ’tariff  '  or  ’expansion  ’ 
or  matters  of  public  concern  which  have  to  do  with  measures  of 
this  character,  the  editor  has  personal  opinions  which  mayor  may 
not  be  voiced  in  this  paper.  If  he  gives  expression  to  them  it  will 
Ik*  in  no  dogmatic  or  jxtsitive  manner,  as  if  he  knew  what  the 
whole  Christian  truth  was  concerning  them.  In  regard  to  many 
of  these  questions.  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  Christian  answer 
to  them.  In  regard  toothers,  my  study  of  them  has  not  yet  re¬ 
sulted  in  convietions  that  arc  strong  enough  to  print.  I  do  not 
wish  to  declare  through  this  paper  a  policy  concerning  certain 
political  measures  which  arc  not  clear  in  my  own  mind. 

"Seventh,  the  main  purpose  of  the  paper  will  be  to  influence 
its  readers  to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  Cod.  A  nation  seeking 
the  kingdom  of  (Jod  first  of  all.  will  in  time  find  right  answers 
to  all  disputed  questions  and  liccomc  a  powerful  and  useful 
nation. 

"Eighth,  editorial  and  other  articles  written  by  reporters  will 
be  signed  by  the  writers.  The  exceptions  will  be  small  items 
and  such  local  and  telegraphic  news  as  in  its  nature  does  not  re¬ 
quire  signature.  There  will  tie  no  Sunday  paper,  but  instead  a 
Saturday  evening  edition  suitable  for  Sunday  reading." 

Every  variety  of  opinion  is  represented  in  the  newspaper  com¬ 
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ment  on  the  experiment.  The  Topeka  Capital  (March  6)  before 
Mr.  Sheldon  assumed  temporary  control,  said: 

“Shortly  after  announcing  the  Sheldon  edition.  The  Capita! 
remarked  that,  if  nothing  else  were  accomplished  by  the  experi¬ 
ment.  the  discussion  it  would  provoke  regarding  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  would  be  of  great  public  interest.  The  result  is  fully 
verifying  this  prediction.  Comment  on  the  Sheldon  edition  hm 
settled  down  into  a  broad  general  discussion  of  the  functions  of 
the  daily  press,  the  place  the  newspaper  ought  to  fill,  the  aim  of 
the  publisher  in  issuing  it.  and  the  object  sought  by  the  sub¬ 
scriber  in  buying  it.  This  discussion  by  the  great  newspapers 
of  ihe  land  as  it  appears  in  the  articles  reprinted  from  day  to  day 
in  another  column  of  7 he  Capital,  has  proved  to  be  one  oi  the 
m**st  interesting  symposiums,  we  believe,  ever  published  in  an 
American  newsjiapcT.  A  wide  variety  of  opinions  is  expressed 
on  the  theories  of  Mr.  Sheldon,  but  in  defining  the  functions  of 
newspapers  there  is  a  general  uniformity  of  sentiment  on  the 
l>art  of  the  best  newxpajiers  of  the  country . 

"The  province  of  the  modern  newspaper  is  to  give  the  news; 
l*ut  it  is  also  to  help  all  these  agencies  for  good  and  to  do  its  part 
in  forming  public  sentiment  on  all  great  public  issues.  There 
arc  hundreds,  possibly  thousands,  of  American  newspapers  that 
are  the  highest  credit  to  twentieth-century  civilization,  monu¬ 
ments  of  intelligence,  courageous  energy,  devoted  to  building  up 
everything  that  is  good,  and  which  may  lie,  and  arc,  counted 
on  for  conxtant  and  gratuitous  support  of  every  organized  re¬ 
formatory  movement  of  society." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  (March  ia>  said: 

"  It  is  an  impressive  tribute  to  the  influence  the  newspaper  can 
ami  does  exert.  The  joo.ooo copies  of  1  he  Capita/  which  will  go 
out  from  Topeka  each  day  this  week,  or  an  aggregate  of  over 
2. 000.000  copies,  aud  find  their  way  all  over  the  North  American 
continent  and  across  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  into  Euro|tt 
and  Asia,  will  be  convincing  proofs  of  the  power  of  the  printed 
word.  The  fact  that  the  subscription  list  is  so  large  is  also  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  popular  taste  has  not  become  vitiated  and  that 
there  :s  a  demand  f«*r  a  newspaper  edited  on  the  most  elevated 
linev  There  is  much  said  in  a  flippant  way  these  duys  about 
the  decline  in  the  influence  of  journalism.  The  majority  of  the 
1  .uno.um  readers  of  Mr.  Sheldon's  newspaper  will,  however,  tes¬ 
tify  that  that  influence  is  now  greater  than  ever." 

The  Chicago  Times- Hera!, /  has  regarded  the  whole  enterprise 
as  a  “great  advertisement  for  Editor  Sheldon  and  the  Topeka 
Capital ."  It  said. 

“Of  course  the  thinking  public  is  not  going  to  be  tliinflumnicd 
into  any  foolish  notions  regarding  the  cause  of  this  brisk  demand 
for  copies  of  the  Sheldon  daily.  They  know  that  the  $<*),ooo  or 
more  already  received  for  subscriptions  are  the  fruits  of  a  public 
curiosity,  whetted  by  clever  and  judicious  advertising.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  Christian  people  of  the  land  attach  no 
special  interest,  from  a  religious  point  of  view,  to  Mr.  Sheldon  < 
experiment.  It  is  tme  that  the  Christian  Endeavor  societies  and 
other  religious  organizations  have  contributed  the  bulk  of  the 
$6o.ono  through  a  very  laudable  desire  to  give  the  country  an 
object-lexson  in  Christian  zeal  and  loyalty.  But  the  principal 
motive  behind  the  swelling  subscription  list  incuriosity  to  learn 
what  kind  of  a  daily  paper  Mr.  Sheldon  thinks  that  Jesus  would 
run  if  He  were  on  earth.” 

The  Springfield  Republican  (March  11).  under  the  caption  "A 
Reverend  Pharisee."  said 

“When  a  man  has  the  colossal  egotism  to  make  himself 
Christ  s  mouthpiece  on  subjects  concerning  which  Christ  w,.s 
silent,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  absurdities  involved.  The  specta¬ 
cle  is  both  ridiculous  and  repulsive.  To  prostitute  tile  gnat 
truths  of  Christianity  to  a  week's  flamboyant  self-advertising  is 
a  degradation  of  religion." 

What  degree  of  success  Mr.  Sheldon  has  met  with  in  his  enter¬ 
prise  is  a  subject  on  which  a  similar  diversity  of  opinion  prevails. 
On  the  whole,  the  dominant  note  is  one  of  disappointment.  At 
the  top  of  the  first  page  of  the  initial  number  appeared  a  “  Morn¬ 
ing  Prayer  and  Resolve."  by  Bishop  Vincent,  and  the  rest  of  the 
page  was  devoted  wholly  to  articles  of  a  general  nature—"  tracts, * 
as  some  papers  unkindly  dubbed  them— upon  such  subjects  as 
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"Starving  India,"  “The  War  Spirit."  "The  Cry  for  Work.”  and 
“  Prohibition  Tested.  ”  The  news  was  relegated  to  an  inner  page, 
while  the  advertising  columns  were  strictly  censored  and  were 
guiltless  of  such  things  as  cuts  of  patent  undergarments  or  pro¬ 
prietary  medicines.  The  succeeding  issues  of  the  paper  followed 
the  same  general  plan,  altho  some  news  items  were  given  place 
on  the  first  page  later  on. 

The  New  York  Timet  remarked  :  **  We  do  not  find  in  the  whole 
paper  n  single  article  or  item  that  might  not.  without  creating 
the  slightest  surprise,  find  a  place  in  dozens  and  dozens  of  ordi¬ 
nary  newspapers ;  and  as  for  the  opinions  expressed,  they  arc 
just  about  what  the  resident  of  the  Middle  West  is  accustomed 
to  get.  with  a  gcxxl  deal  else,  from  the  reputable  papers  in  that 
part  of  the  country."  The  New  York  Tribune  says  that  under 
Mr.  Sheldon's  management  The  Capital  "has  been  simply  an 
ill-conducted  secular  paper,  combined  with  an  ill-conducted  re¬ 
ligious  paper,"  and  that  he  has  "forced  every  one  of  The  Capi¬ 
tal's  old  subscribers  to  buy  another  paper  to  get  the  important 
and  legitimate  news  of  the  day."  The  Philadelphia  Times  say* 
that  Mr.  Sheldon’s  first  issue  "shows  that  ho  knows  nothing 
about  the  qualities  of  the  newspaper  the  people  would  read." 

The  Boston  fourna /  thinks  that]  it  is  "hopeless  to  look  for  any 
direct,  tangible  good  effect"  from  this  experiment,  but  that  "in¬ 
directly  his  project  may  achieve  some  good  purjiosc  if  it  whets 
public  interest  in  the  general  topic  of  newspaper-making."  The 
Chicago  Tribune  is  of  the  opinion  that  "Mr.  Sheldon's  daily 
paper  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  religious  weeklies  al* 
ready  published  in  abundance,  except  that  it  is  more  primitive 
anil  crude  in  its  editorial  methods,"  while  the  Chicago  Evening 
Post  is  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Sheldon  "is  not  doing  harm,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  his  week  of  editing  will  do  guod  in  a  moral 
way. " 

DECLINING  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

TUB  call  issued  by  the  Board  of  Bishops  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  for  a  week  of  fasting  and  prayer  begin¬ 
ning  on  March  35,  in  view  of  the  recent  decline  of  membership  in 
the  church,  has  attracted  much  attention  outside  the  rank  and 
file  of  Methodism.  The  bishops,  among  other  things,  say: 

"We,  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  after 
careful  review  of  the  work  anil  prayerful  self-examination,  ask 
the  church  to  unite  with  us  in  a  week  of  fasting  or  abstinence 
and  prayer,  that  the  spiritual  life  of  our  members  may  be  re¬ 
newed  and  deepened;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  maybe  poured  out 
upon  us  as  a  church  and  as  individuals  so  abundantly  that  every 
member  may  have  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  to  adoption  and  to 
fulness  and  completeness  of  redemption  in  Christ  Jesus.  ami  that 
the  unsaved  members  of  our  families  and  our  unsaved  neighbors 
may  be  converted  and  brought  into  the  church  ;  and  that  all  our 
ministers  may  have  such  n  baptism  of  power  that  God’s  Wonl 
spoken  by  their  mouths  may  have  such  success  that  it  may  never 
bo  spoken  in  vain,  but  lie  followed  by  results  bringing  glory  to 
God's  name  and  spiritual  power  to  His  church  :  and  thatwisdom 
and  a  sound  mind  may  be  given  to  the  General  Conference  for 
all  its  deliberations,  and  that  its  decisions  may  insure  the  en¬ 
largement  of  Christ's  spiritual  kingdom. 

"To-day  our  Methodism  confronts  a  serious  situation.  Our 
statistics  for  the  last  year  show  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  our 
members.  Year  liefore  last  our  advance  was  checked.  Last 
year  our  advance  column  has  been  forced  back  a  little.  The  lost 
ground  is  paved  with  the  dead.  We  are  surrounded  by  powerful 
enemies.  The  attack  is  on  every  side.  It  is  high  time  for  every 
Methodist  to  take  himself  or  herself  to  prayer,  to  call  mightily 
on  God  for  help,  that  each  one  may  know  for  himself  that  he 
is  accepted  of  God.  that  in  this  testing  time  each  one  may  hear 
the  Lord  say,  *  Be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  arc  forgiven  thee.’ 

"  you  toasscmble  yourselves  in  your  accustomed  places 

of  worship  at  least  once  each  day.  humble  yourselves  before  God. 
worship  Him,  personally  lay  aside  every  weight  and  the  easily 


besetting  sin.  and  make  earnest  supplication  to  Him.  We  ask, 
also,  that  in  your  private  and  family  prayers  you  will  daily  im¬ 
plore  God's  mercy  for  tile  revival  of  His  work  of  grace  in  each 
heart  and  throughout  all  our  borders.  Let  us  implore  God  for 
help  that  a  family  altar  may  be  established  in  each  Methodist 
home,  where  the  Scriptures  may  be  daily  read  and  His  blessings 
secured  in  rearing  our  children  on  His  word  for  Him.  and  also 
that  in  the  time  of  our  thank-offering  we  may  bring  to  His  altars 
at  least  two  niillkm  penitent  seekers  who  shall  find  peace  and 
security  in  His  church." 

The  Presbyterian  (March  7)  thinks  that  these  words  are  of 
great  importance  to  all  Christians  at  this  time,  when  symptoms 
«*f  a  general  decline  of  church  inilucncc  are  In-ginning  to  mani¬ 
fest  themselves.  It  says-. 

"  Here  is  great  plainness  of  speech,  and  coming  as  it  does  from 
men  in  the  highest  places  in  the  Methodist  Church,  should  make 
a  deep  impression  on  that,  ami  also  on  every  other  denomination 
in  our  country.  What  is  true  of  one.  is  true  in  a  great  measure 
of  every  branch  of  the  church.  A  general  call  to  humiliation  and 
prayer  is  now  in  order.  A  great  awakening  is  needed  all  over 
this  land,  am!  those  who  feel  the  least  desire  for  it  ]>crhnps  stand 
most  in  need  of  it.  The  tide  of  worldliness  and  false  doctrine  is 
coming  in  like  n  flood,  and  the  only  hope  is  that  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  will  lift  up  a  standard  against  it.  The  revival  that  is 
needed  is  one  that  must  reach  into  hearts,  into  homes,  into 
churches,  into  business,  into  schools  and  colleges,  and  theologi¬ 
cal  seminaries,  and  into  the  highest  seats  of  power  and  authority 
in  this  nation. 

"  We  believe  the  day  for  it  is  drawing  very  near,  for  there  are 
indications  that  it  is  approaching  rapidly.  The  good  news  comes, 
«*f  times  of  refreshing  in  many  quarters,  even  now.  This  call 
that  gix-s  forth  in  these  burning  words  indicates  the  feeling  that 
precedes  a  revival.  It  is  indeed  a  revival  already  begun.  ( )thcr 
branches  of  the  church  urc  beginning  to  feel  und  express  them¬ 
selves  and  act  in  the  same  way.  As  Christinas  turn  back  unto 
God.  He  will  come  and  bless  them." 

The  Catholic  Alevs  (New  York)  sees  in  the  Methodist  declino 
the  approaching  downfall  of  Protestantism: 

"Two  things  are  demonstrated  by  this  appcul  to  the  members 
of  the  Methodist  Church  first,  thut  the  Catholic  practise  of  fast¬ 
ing  and  prayer  iscopied.  and.  second,  that  American  Methodism, 
the  strongest  sect  of  Protestantism,  is  beginning  to  go  down. 
The  so-called  evangelical  Protestants  have  in  the  past  not  only 
criticized  the  Catholic  habit  of  observing  the  Lenten  season,  but 
even  practically  denounced  it.  These  Protestants,  in  their  de¬ 
sire  to  lx*  free  from  every  jmssiblr  taint  of  '  Romish  superstition,' 
have  made  a  religion  that  does  not  apjx-al  to  the  higher  nature 
of  man.  They  have  even  refused  to  sanction  the  cross,  the  em¬ 
blem  of  salvation.  The  result  has  been  that  their  cold  and  un- 
dcvotional  churches  have  been  steadily  losing  ground.  Another 
reason  for  the  decay  that  has  set  in  is  to  be  found  in  the  surren¬ 
der  of  Protestantism  to  the  so-called  'higher  critics.'  One  leading 
Methodist.  Bishop  Andrews,  in  an  interview  with  a  reporter  lust 
week,  practically  admitted  this.  'It  is  true.'  said  he.  'that  there 
has  been  a  diminution  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  during 
the  last  year,  but  1  do  not  believe  that  it  is  peculiar  to  our  de¬ 
nomination.  Other  sects  as  well  have  been  affected  in  the  same 
way.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  was  the  cause  of  this  diminution, 
but  I  think  that  the  pressing  affairs  of  state  during  the  last  year 
and  the  war  with  Spain  are  accountable  for  it  in  a  great  measure. 
The  Christian  Church— in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term— is  pass¬ 
ing  through  an  era  of  change,  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  research 
known  commonly  as  'higher  criticism.'  I  have  no  doubt  that  to 
many  minds  that  method  uppcals,  and  perchance  because  some 
minute  point  iu  the  Bible  seems  untnic  to  them  after  scientific 
investigation,  they  arc  willing  to  reject  the  holy  book  entirely. 
This  may  also  be  an  clement  in  the  cause  which  has  produced 
the  unsatisfactory  state  which  we  have  been  discussing.  Per¬ 
sonally.  I  believe  we  shall  pass  through  this  state  of  doubt  and 
arrive  at  a  reaffirmation  of  the  old  truths  which  have  made  Chris¬ 
tianity  the  unitv  of  history." 

A  secular  view  is  represented  in  the  following  editorial  com¬ 
ment  from  1  he  Commercial  Appeal  (Memphis.  March  6>  : 

“A  newspaper  is  supposed  to  have  no  religion  ;  but  there  are 
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certain  impressions  made  upon  the  ordinary  observer  which  might 
well  he  considered  by  the  lords  of  the  church.  When  the  board 
of  bishops  speaks  of  ‘the  neglect  of  the  submerged  tenth.'  it  has. 
in  our  humble  judgment,  hit  upon  one  of  the  powerful  reasons 
for  declining  membership.  When  Jesus  Christ  appeared  upon 
the  earth,  it  was  almost  exclusively  to  the  p«-«r  that  He  preached. 
He  was  able  to  lift  them  up  above  their  surroundings  and  their 
sufferings,  to  give  them  a  happiness  which  was  denied  the 
revelers  in  the  palace.  Christianity  obtained  root  among  the 
poor  because  it  made  them  forget  material  things.  The  sub¬ 
merged  tenth  is  to-day  living  in  darkness,  and  Christianity  along 
practical  lines  has.  it  seems  to  us.  a  great  mission  to  jierfonn. 

"  But  it  would  lie.  we  think,  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  people- 
can  be  won  hack  into  the  churches  by  making  them  more  somber. 
It  is  this  very  condemnation  of  harmless  ami  often  healthful 
amusements  that  drives  people  away  from  the  houses  «.f  prayer. 
It  is  not  more  gloom  hut  more  joy  that  is  wanted  Intolerance 
is  emptying  the  pews,  and  the  magnifying  of  small  things  into 
great  sins  is  exiling  people  from  the  church ;  while  the  lack  of 
brotherly  sympathy  is  responsible  for  keeping  the  submerged 
tenth  groping  in  darkness." 

Tit  Christian  AHvtxatt  (Meth.  Episc..  March  i<)  refers  to  the 
appeal  as  a  "trumpet  call,"  and  believes  that  the  olmcrvancc  of 
the  bishops’  recommendations  will  result  in  a  great  quickening 
of  the  life  of  the  church. 


RELATIVE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  HIGH-.  LOW-, 
AND  BROAD-CHURCH  PARTIES. 

IFFKRENCES  of  theological  interpretation  exist  in  nil  the 
Christian  churches;  but  probably  in  no  church  are  there 
such  marked  demarcations  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  worship  as 
in  the  Anglican  liody,  both  here  and  in  England.  The  difference 
in  dogmatic  l*clicf  and  in  ritual  practise  Itvt ween  such  a  church 
ns  All  Souls'  Episcopal  Church  in  New  York  (Broad  Church) 
and  the  Episcopal  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  (High  Church 
or  "Catholic")  is  far  more  marked  than  the  differences  between 
almost  any  two  *>f  the  Evangelical  Protestant  denomination* 
Some  interesting  statistics  are  given  in  The  Car  kali.  Citisen 
(Rom.  Cath..  Milwaukee)  concerning  the  relative  strength  of  the 
High-,  Low,  ami  Broad-Church  parties.  The  writer  say* : 

"In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  explained  that  High  Church 
docs  not  refer  to  ctulioruto  ritual  alone,  tho  the  two  generally  g<> 
together,  but  to  Bible  construction,  the  imj-*rtancc  of  the  sacra¬ 
ments  as  such,  and  tho  place  of  tho  church  ns  preceding  the 
Bible,  not  founded  upon  it.  Low-Church  people  attach  less  im- 
portance  to  the  sacraments  and  to  the  church,  are  generally 
evangelical  in  method,  sometimes  employ  extempore  prayers; 
in  short,  arc  nearer  to  the  great  ‘reform’  bodies.  The  Broad- 
Church  folk  are  the  liberal  constructionist',  sometimes  of  the 
Bible,  oftencr  of  church  practises.  They  arc  m>t  «>f  necessity 
high  critics.  Broad  people  are  the  extreme  Protestant*,  ami 
class  the  Protestant  Episcopal  body  as  Protestant.  The  High- 
Church  party  repudiates  the  Protestant  |to*ition. 

"There  arc  four  dioceses  in  which  bishop  and  laity,  generally 
standing  together,  almost  always  show  pronounced  High-Church 
tendencies.  They  are  Fond  du  Lae.  Milwaukee.  Chicago,  and 
Springfield.  There  are  nine  dioceses  in  which  the  bishop  stands 
for  more  advanced  ideas  than  do  the  clergy  and  laity  under  him. 
These  are  Albany,  Vermont.  Central  New  York.  Washington. 
Georgia.  Michigan.  Pittsburg.  Arkansas,  and  Nebraska.  There 
are  three  dioceses  in  which  the  type  of  church manship  is  of  the 
stanch  sort ;  not  high,  and  yet  most  decidedly  not  Low.  These 
are  Georgia.  Connecticut,  and  North  Carolina.  Virginia  and 
Alabama  are  the  strongholds  of  the  Low-Church  folk.  West 
Virginia  follows  the  older  State,  and  South  Carolina  follows  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Alabama. 

"It  must  be  remembered  that  the  majority  of  dioceses  show 
merely  an  average  type  of  churchmanship :  they  arc  just  plain 
prayer-b<iok  Christians. 

"The  Broad-Church  strength,  which  is  just  now  the  point  of 
attack,  is  confined  to  Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island,  and  New 
York  as  dioceses,  but  has,  of  course,  followers  in  all  dioceses." 


The  High  Church,  or  more  properly  the  “Catholic"  party, 
which  first  became  prominent  in  the  Church  of  England  at  the 
time  of  the  Tractarian  movement  in  Oxford  carlv  in  the  nine- 
teenth  century,  is  generally  admitted  to  be  growing  in  America, 
altho  perhaps  not  so  rapidly  as  in  England.  One  of  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  this  fact  given  by  The  Catholic  Citisen  is  the  growth 
of  ritual,  evident  to  any  one  whose  memory  of  Anglican  churches 
extends  hack  twenty-five  years.  To  be  sure,  ritual  and  "ad. 
vanced”  doctrine  do  not  always  go  hand  in  hand  ;  but  generally 
this  is  the  case.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  one  of  the  first  ritual 
tendencies  to  develop  was  that  in  favor  of  vested  choirs.  Eight 
or  ten  years  later  came  altar  lights,  and  n  few  years  later  still, 
incense  and  colored  vestments  for  the  clergy.  7 he  Catholic  Citi- 
:en  gives  the  following  statistics  of  ritual  observances  in  tlic 
Episcopal  churches  in  somo  of  the  chief  cities ; 
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THE  “NEW  CHRISTIANITY"  AND  THE 
AGNOSTICS. 

OST  of  the  controversy  which  the  champions  of  the  "new 
theology  "  have  been  called  upon  to  engage  in  lias  been 
with  those  who  uphold  "traditional  ”  or  "positive  "  Christianity. 
In  that  controversy,  the  new  theology  has  been  on  the  aggres¬ 
sive.  tho  traditional  theology  necessarily  on  tho  defensive.  The 
"higher  critics"  arc  now.  in  turn,  called  upon  to  repel  attack, 
their  assailants  being  the  agnostics,  who  insist  that  many  of  the 
doctrines  still  preserved  in  tho  new  theology  rest  on  no  better 
basis  than  tho  traditional  views  that  have  been  discarded. 

Mr*.  Humphry  Ward  holds  views  concerning  tho  Scripture* 
that  are  much  more  radical  than  those  held  by  Dr.  Briggs  or  Dr. 
Abbott  in  this  country  ;  yet  sho  loves  tho  services  and  rites  of  the 
Established  Church  of  England,  and  in  a  recent  number  of  Tht 
Xineteenth  Century  makes  an  impassioned  appeal  for  the  right 
of  freethinkers  to  remain  within  that  church  without  having  to 
subscrilw  to  any  formal  creed.  It  is  proposed  to  give  the  "  Cath¬ 
olic"  or  High-Church  party  increased  latitude,  she  remark*, 
therefore  it  is  but  fair  to  give  wider  freedom  of  liclief  to  people 
who  are  at  the  other  extreme  of  the  national  church.  As  a  pre¬ 
mise  to  her  argument,  Mrs.  Ward  makes  some  sweeping  state¬ 
ments  to  the  effect  that  the  whole  traditional  view  of  Christianity 
is  riddled  from  top  to  bottom  by  the  results  of  modern  criticism. 
It  is  frequently  claimed  of  late  years,  she  says,  that  the  latest 
results  of  German  scholarship  have  been  tosustain  tho  credibility 
of  the  Ncw-Testamcnt  statements  as  to  supernatural  events 
She  denies  this,  and  cites  in  support  of  her  denial  statements 
made  by  M.  Goyau.  a  French  Roman  Catholic,  as  to  theological 
conditions  in  Germany.  "  M.  Goyau  tells  us  that  out  of  seven¬ 
teen  faculties  of  theology  in  the  German  Protestant  universities 
only  fo  i r— Rostock.  Erlangen.  Greifswald,  and  perhaps  Lcipsic 
—can  h-;  reckoned  as  orthodox.  The  remaining  thirteen,  inclu¬ 
ding  names  of  the  highest  eminence  and  distinction,  with  Or. 
Harnack  of  Berlin  at  their  head,  have  gone  over  to  the  Liberals, 
for  the  most  part  of  the  school  of  Ritschl — in  other  words,  to  that 
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alternative  view  of  the  historical  basis  of  Christianity  for  which 
the  plea  of  my  letter  was  put  forward." 

Some  of  the  deductions  of  the  Tubingen  school,  indeed,  have 
l>ccii  revised,  says  Mrs.  Ward;  but  the  main  conclusions  have 
been  retained  and  strengthened  by  further  research.  The  ten¬ 
dency  of  recent  criticism  has  been,  it  is  true,  to  assign  an  earlier 
date  to  most  of  the  New-Testamcnt  documents,  and  the  g<-*! 
faith  of  the  writers  is  more  and  more  admitted ;  but.  as  shown  in 
Ur.  E.  A.  Abbott’s  great  article  upon  "The  Gospels’*  in  "The  En¬ 
cyclopedia  Britnnniea.”  the  earlier  date  leaves  ample  room  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  gradual  growth  of  legend  and  fiction.  Mrs.  Ward 
quotes  Dr.  Harnaclc  as  follows;  "Why  should  not  thirty  to  forty 
years  have  been  sufficient  to  produce  the  historical  deposit  with 
regard  to  the  wordsand  deeds  of  Jesusthat  we  findin  the  Synoptic 
(iosjiels?  Why  should  we  require  sixty  to  seventy?”  She  con¬ 
tinues  ; 

"The  fact  is  that  the  argument  against  the  traditional  view 
was  never  so  strong  as  it  is  to-day.  because  history  was  never 
before  able  to  present  so  cogent  and  convincing  an  alternative. 
*A  point  of  view,’  said  Amici,  ’is  never  overcome  till  it  has  been 
supplanted.  *  And  thut  is  what  is  happening  with  the  orthodox 
theory,  the  truditionul  explanation*  of  the  Christian  faith.  We 
now  know  that  Christianity  ns  a  system  of  idea*  was  more  than 
half  in  existence  before  the  Lord  lived  and  taught  that  itsdis- 
tim  tivc  doctrine*  of  the  kingdom,  the  Son  of  Man.  heaven  ami 
hill,  angels  and  devils,  resurrection,  soul  and  spirit,  were  the 
familiar  furniture  of  the  minds  utnid  which  it  arose.  The  interest 
of  the  problem  has  really  very  much  shifted  from  the  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  after  the  crucifixion  to  the  two  hundred  years  twfore 
it  The  doctrine  of  a  preexistent  Messiah,  the  ek  meats  for  the 
doctrine  of  a  suffering  Messiah,  the 'heavenly  man  *  of  St.  Paul, 
the  whole  rich  und  varied  conception  of  the  after-life  and  its  con¬ 
ditions,  with  its  attendant  ideas  *>f  angels  and  devils  to  say 
nothing  of  that  whole  'theosophy  trembling  on  the  verge  of  be¬ 
coming  n  religion.'  ns  it  bus  been  called,  which  the  thought  of 
1'hilo  produced  on  Hellenistic  ground— nil  these  were  already  in 
existence  either  long  l>efore  the  Galilean  ministry  or  before  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.  What  i*  popular  speculation, 
the  adaptation  of  Babylonian  and  Persian  idea*,  nr  thc»»*ophic 
philosophizing,  from  a  Greek  or  Palestinian  basis,  in  the  gener¬ 
ation*  preceding  Christianity, 'can  md  immediately  become  in¬ 
spiration  in  the  Apostles '—as  Dr.  Haiisrath  says.  The  mere 
competent  editing  of  such  n  series  of  books  belonging  to  Jewish 
apocalyptic,  as  Professor  Charles  has  lately  curried  through,  ha* 
thrown  a  flood  of  light  on  the  condition*  under  which  the  earliest 
Christian  ideas  were  formed.  The  mere  final  confirmation  of 
the  pre-Christian  date  of  the  'Similitudes'  in  the  Book  of  Enoch 
is  more  illuminating  than  the  whole  tendency-theory  of  Baur." 

Since,  then,  soys  Mrs.  Ward,  modern  scholarship  shows  the 
legendary  origin  of  the  doctrines  of  the  virgin  birth  of  Christ, 
the  literal  resurrection  of  Christ’s  body,  and  other  statements  of 
the  New  Testament,  why  should  these  myths  any  longer  be  em¬ 
bodied  in  creeds  and  imposed  upon  followers  of  Christ’s  teach¬ 
ings? 

Mr.  W.  II.  Mallock,  himself  an  Agnostic,  writing  in  The  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review  (February),  assails  Mrs.  Ward's  position  with 
energy,  and  takes  the  ground  that  the  views  she  discards  arc  the 
very  ones  that  give  power  and  vitality  to  Christianity.  Nor  docs 
he  think  that  her  position  is  logically  sound.  He  writes: 

"Mrs.  Ward  denies  the  reality  both  of  the  resurrection  and  the 
ascension  ;  and  yet  it  appears  to  be  part  of  her  reconstructed  and 
uon-marvclous  creed  that  Christ  hereafter  will  personally  receive 
the  humble  account 'of  every  Christian,  and  presumably  of 
every  human  being,  ‘after  the  darkness  and  storm  of  the  great 
change.’  Why  is  it  more  reasonable,  less  dogmatic,  and  less 
marvelous  to  say  that  all  the  human  race  will  be  judged  by  an 
ordinary  human  being,  than  to  say  that  it  will  l»e  judged  by  the 
Word,  who  was  with  God  from  the  beginning ’  Is  there  any 
more  evidence  for  the  former  assertion  than  for  the  latter?  .  .  .* 

"If  the  new  Christianity  be  really  as  Mrs.  Ward  describes  it. 
it  is  not  non-dogmatic.  and  not  non-miraculous  at  all.  but  is  t -n- 
cuubered  with  as  much  dogma  and  miracle  as  Roman  Catholi¬ 
cism  itself,  the  only  differences  being  that  the  dogma  and  miracle 
of  Roman  Catholicism  form  a  coherent  system  consistent  with 


Roman  Catholic  principles  ;  while  the  dogma  and  miracle  of  Mrs. 
Ward’s  Christianity,  with  its  baptismal  sacrament,  its  confirma¬ 
tion,  its  Third  Personof  the  Trinity,  its '  food  for  mystical  union,’ 
and  it'  purely  human  founder,  who  never  rose  from  the  dead, 
but  to  whom  all  men  after  death  will  rentier  ’humble  account  *  of 
their  lives,  is  a  mere  ragged  .patchwork  of  the  old  dogmas  and 
miracles,  which  the  first  principle  of  the  new  Christianity  re¬ 
jects.” 

If  Mrs.  Ward  l»c  asked,  says  Mr.  Mallock.  why  Christ’s  moral 
teaching  should  be  accepted  as  truer  than  Buddha's,  all  she 
could  say  would  be.  "It  appeals  more  to  my  personal  moral 
sense.”  But  a  Buddhist  would  reply.  "To mine  the  teaching  that 
ap;K.-als  most  is  Buddha's.”  Why  should  her  morul  sense  be  ac¬ 
credited  more  than  the  Buddhist's?  Mr.  Mullock  continues  . 

"But  it  is  even  more  jK-rtincr-t  to  ask  how  Mrs.  Ward  could 
convince  a  man  who,  having  once  been  attracted.  like  herself,  by 
the  Christian  ideal,  and  having  lived  according  to  it.  is  subse¬ 
quently  attracted  by  another  ol  a  less  severe,  but  not  of  a  de¬ 
based  kind,  and  lives  according  to  this,  that  he  has  uhandoned 
an  ideal  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  ’central  prevailing  world- 
force'  for  an  ideal  which  is  not ?  If  Mrs.  Ward  und  her  kick- 
sliding  friend  still  believed  that  Christ  was  God  she  would  have 
solid  ground  on  which  to  argue.  She  would  Ik-  able  to  uppcul  to 
his  knowledge  that  Christ’s  teaching  was  authoritative,  even 
tho  hi*  emotion  for  the  lime  might  fail  to  rescind  to  it.  for 
Christ  and  ’the  central  prevailing  world-force'  would,  in  that 
case.  Ik-  identical.  Hut  if  they  both  Mart  with  the  assumption 
that  lie  was  a  mere  mortal  man.  with  no  faculty  for  understand¬ 
ing  the  world-force  genetically  different  from  the  faculties  pos¬ 
sessed  by  themselves,  the  moment  Christ’s  teaching  failed  to 
satisfy  her  friend's  moral  taste,  the  only  ground  on  which  she 
could  urge  him  tocontinuc  to  submit  himself  to  it  would  be  gone. 
The  truth  is  that  Christianity,  ns  a  restraining  and  guiding  force, 
is  at  once  most  <>|»crativc  and  most  requisite,  precisely  on  those 
occasions  when  the  individual  ceases  to  Jet!  that  Christ's  teach¬ 
ing  is  true,  and  retains  only  an  intellectual  hnov’/edge  that  it 
i*  true  ;  and  the  v»le  logical  fulcrum  of  this  intellectual  lever  is  it 
conviction  that  Christ  Himself  had  s  «mc  knowledge  of  things 
different  in  kind  from  any  knowledge  that  is  acessible  to  mere 
men;  and  that  He  consequently  speak*  with  an  absolutely  unique- 
authority.  But  a*  s**.n  as  wc  deny  to  Christ  nnv  miraculous  and 
superhuman  character,  the  only  ground  on  which  we  attribute  to 
Him  this  unique  authority  disappears.” 


Dr.  McGiffert  to  Face  His  Accusers.— A  nowpliuso 
in  the  McGiffert  heresy  case  developed  last  week.  Announce¬ 
ment  had  been  made  that  Professor  McGiffert,  after  consulting 
with  hi*  friends,  had  decided  to  save  t lie  church  the  misfortune 
of  a  heresy  trial  by  a  voluntary  withdrawal  from  its  membership, 
with  the  expectation  that  this  announcement  would  Ik-  followed 
by  the  immediate  abandonment  of  all  proceedings  against  him. 
Dr.  Birch,  however,  who  preferred  the  charges,  was  not  willing 
to  allow  the  matter  to  Ik-  thus  dropped,  holding  that  us  his  appeal 
was  against  a  decision  of  the  New  York  presbytery  refusing  to 
take  up  the  charge*  against  Dr.  McGiffert.  the  matter  must  be 
passed  upon  nt  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly.  I)r.  McGiffert'*  reversal  of  his  decision  to  withdraw  from 
the  church  is  believed  to  be  due  to  this  announcement  from  Dr. 
Birch,  and  since  the  case  against  him  is  to  be  pressed,  lie  will,  it 
is  said,  remain  to  meet  hi*  accusers.  In  connection  with  this 
new  development,  au  important  document  in  the  case  is  now  first 
made  public.  It  is  Dr.  McGiffert'*  reply  to  the  committee  of  the 
New  York  presbytery,  made  last  summer,  which  constitutes  the 
only  answer  the  accused  clergyman  has  thus  far  made  since  the 
case  ha*  been  in  the  hands  of  the  local  church  authorities.  In 
the  course  of  this  reply.  Professor  McGiffert  said : 

"Permit  me  to  say  that  I  believe,  a*  I  believed  nt  the  time  of 
my  ordination,  that  the  Bible  is 'the  Word  of  God.  the  only  in¬ 
fallible  rule  of  faith  and  practise.'  The  fact  that  there  are  errors 
in  the  Bible,  which  1  am  compelled  as  an  honest  student  to  rec¬ 
ognize,  docs  not  in  the  least  affect  my  estimate  of  it  ns  God’s 

word. 

"1  desire  to  say  most  emphatically  that  I  believe  in  the  deity 
of  Christ,  ami  1  am  not  aware  that  my  Ixwk  contains  anything 
inconsistent  with  that  belief.  For  the  deity  of  Christ,  unless  it 
is  to  l>e  interpreted  as  excluding  His  real  humanity,  can  not  Ik* 
held  to  involve  necessarily  the  possession  of  unlimited  knowl¬ 
edge.  or  absolute  freedom  from  all  liability  to  error,  during  His 
earthly  existence. 

“The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supjier  I  believe  in  with  all  my 
heart;  but  the  question  as  to  the  exact  way  in  which  it  v:as  in¬ 
stituted  seems  to  me  a  purely  historical  question  which  does  not 
affect  the  nature  of  the  sacrament.” 
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FOREIGN  TOPICS. 


BRITISH  SUCCESSES  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

HE  scenes  of  rejoicing  in  London  when  the  news  came  that 
the  siege  of  Ladysmith  was  raised  have  been  fully  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  cable  despatches.  The  news  came  as  the  climax 
to  a  fortnight's  series  of  successes  following  a  nearly  unbroken 
list  of  checks  and  reverses.  Not  a  few  English  papers  express 
the  belief  that  the  end  of  the  war  is  already  in  sight,  and  it  has 


WHO  s.\||»  BOHN* 

Tho  tortoi»c  look*  oat.  —  H'eUmimUer  GjtrUr. 


been  made  plain  that  any  uttempt  to  prevent  the  annexation  of 
Inith  the  Boer  republics  would  be  at  this  time  strongly  resented. 
Tho  London  Timet  says : 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  disastrous  to  the  empire  than  any  in¬ 
dication  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  imperial  Government, 
any  symptom  of  deference  to  the  dictation  of  other  powers,  any 
hesitation  in  making  it  plain  to  all  the  world  that,  after  the  provo¬ 
cation  wo  hove  received  and  the  sacrifices  we  have  encountered, 
the  whole  of  the  Boer  republics  must  lie  consolidated  with  the 
rest  of  South  Africa  under  the  rule  of  tho  yueen.  These  point* 
are  now  practically  settled.  ...  A  memorial  to  the  Government 
is  now  l>eing  extensively  signed  by  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  insisting  that  thcro  shall  lie  no  mistake  about  the  ab¬ 
solute  supremacy  in  the  future  of  the  British  Government  over 
the  Ifcier  States  thnt  huve  forfeited  their  right  to  autonomy  by 
its  ubusc." 

The  Standard  speaks  of  the  Boers  as  rebels.  It  says : 

"An  effort  has  been  imposed  upon  this  country  of  a  magnitude 
that  takes  the  matter  entirely  out  of  the  ordinary  sphere.  It  is 
not  merely  for  the  survival  of  British  influence  and  supremacy  in 
South  Africa  thnt  we  have  been  fighting,  but  for  the  preservation 
of  the  empire  itself.  Everyone  has  felt— in  Australia.  Canada, 
and  India  as  distinctly  as  in  London  and  Edinburgh  -that  the 
retention  of  our  place  among  the  great  powers  of  the  world  was 
staked  upon  our  success  in  subjugating  the  reiiellious  Boers. " 

The  capture  of  General  Cronjc's  forces  is  thought  to  have  such 
a  disheartening  effect  upon  the  Boers  that  they  will  soon  give  up 
the  fight.  "It  would  be  strange  if  the  fact  that  Cronje  had  to 
surrender  on  Majuba  day  did  not  materially  influence  the  resist¬ 
ing  power  of  the  Boers."  says  7 he  Daily  Graphic.  The  Daily 
Mail  believes  that  "the  tide  has  turned  for  good  in  favor  of  the 
British  forces."  The  Daily  'Telegraph  even  doubts  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  l>esiege  Pretoria.  The  Daily  Chronic/e.  how- 
cvcr.  thinks  the  determination  shown  by  Cronje  and  his  men 
shows  that  much  hard  fighting  must  yet  be  expected.  The 
Morning  Leader  suggests  that  acceptable  terms  be  offered  to 
the  Boers.  So  does  the  Manchester  Guardian,  which  has  all 
along  opposed  the  Government's  course,  and  which  fears  that 
the  English  people  will  yet  have  to  pay  dearly  if  they  act  on  the 
principle  of  "the  spoils  to  the  victors."  It  says: 

"If  anybody  seriously  believes  that  FalstafTs  and  Bardolph's 


way  of  improving  a  victory  is  the  way  that  best  becomes  u  great 
nation,  the  way  in  which  they  would  wish  England  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  in  history  as  having  improved  one-  it  is  a  free  country 
and  they  have  a  right  to  their  opinion.  And  if  it  were  to  Ik- 
found  that  the  mujority  of  Englishmen  had  come  round  to  that 
view  there  would  be  nothing  more  to  be  said.  The  rest  of  u- 
would  recognize  with  sorrow  the  K-ginning  of  England's  abdica¬ 
tion  of  her  great  place  in  the  world,  but  we  could  not  prevent  it 
But  we  do  not  believe  that  most  Englishmen  have  come  round  to 
that  view.  .  .  .  Still  there  is  an  undoubtedly  strong  agitation  for 
applying  the  lofty  maxim  of ‘the  spoils  to  the  victors'  to  this 
war  as  completely  as  to  uu  American  municipal  election." 

The  Wet! minster  Gazelle  expresses  itself  in  similar  terms. 

Continental  opinion,  so  The  Times  thinks,  since  the  surrender 
of  Cronjc's  force,  will  become  more  favoruble  to  Great  Britain, 
and  its  Berlin  correspondent  declares  that  "the  metamorphosis 
has  already  begun  in  Germany."  This  statement  is  keenly  re¬ 
sented  by  some  of  the  German  press,  and  the  Berlin  A’eueslen 
Xaehriehfen  asserts  that  "the  news  of  the  Boer  reverses  will  be 
received  with  genuine  sorrow  throughout  the  whole  civilized 
world."  The  SI.  Petersburger  Zeitung  says: 

•'  Wc  are  deeply  pained  by  the  surrender  of  General  Cronje. 
for  more  is  at  stake  than  his  own  fate  and  the  fate  of  his  people. 
It  seemed  for  a  while  as  tho  fiery  love  of  liberty  and  country,  as 
tho  firm  faith  in  the  ultimate  victory  of  u  just  cause,  would  over¬ 
come  even  the  most  tremendous  odds ;  for  did  not  an  astonished 
world  see  the  colossus  which  has  grown  greut  by  mere  robbery 
tremble  before  this  handful  of  noble  men?  .  .  .  The  cause  of  the 
B«»crs  is  not  necessarily  desi>erutc.  but  the  blow  it  has  suffered  is 
a  hard  one  ! " 

Similar  is  tho  feeling  expressed  in  France.  Many  prominent 
Frenchmen  have  sent  contributions  to  a  Transvaal  fund  with 
letters  which  show  their  condemnation  of  England's  course. 
One  of  the  Republican  leaders.  M.  1'auliut,  says: 

"Thanks  to  this  war,  Germany  will  huve  an  im|M>sing  fleet  two 
or  three  years  hence.  Russia  has  taken  hold  of  Persia,  and  will 
next  take  possession  of  Afghanistan.  In  Chinn,  in  Abyssinia,  in 
the  Ottoman  empire,  in  Egypt,  troubles  will  arise  which  England 
can  not  overcome.  The  sons  of  the  two  republics  arc  suffering 
ami  shedding  their  blo««l  for  the  whole  human  race." 

Lord  Roberts's  reference,  in  his  ofliciul  despatch,  to  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Cronje  at  Koodoocsrand  us  un  atonement  for  Majuba 
Hill,  is  resented  by  the  Hande/sb/ad  tAmsterdam),  which  says 

"And  this.  then,  is  called  'Revenge  for  Majuba ’—4.000  men. 
with  a  few  light  field  guns,  against  40,000  with  an  enormous  park 


GRIPPED. 

Chokis  or  Sympathizers:  “Got  him'.  And.  after  nil  we  tnueht  him. 

too '  "-Mrltvurnr  Punch. 

of  artillery  !  And  yet  the  40.000  did  not  dare  to  undertake  any¬ 
thing  against  the  little  band,  except  with  their  artillery.  That 
was  Koodotiesrand. 

"  Tremendous  odds  on  top  of  the  mountain,  and  a  handful  of 
men  who  stormed  and  won— that  was  Majuba !  .  .  .  Taking  into 
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consideration  the  resistance  offered  by  Cronjc.  it  may  be  inferred 
that  10.000  Boers  in  a  better  position  are  likely  to  be  a  match  for 
Lord  Roberts's  whole  army." 

The  Svift  (St.  Petersburg)  still  believes  that  Lord  Roberts  and 
his  staff  will  need  ull  their  prudence  to  escape  a  catastrophe  far¬ 
ther  on.  and  predicts  that  the  English  will  find  their  Moscow  in 
Pretoria.  The  Kdlnische  /.filling,  the  only  important  German 
paper  that  is  pro-British,  believes  that  Lord  Roberts  is  not  likely 
to  sjx.il  his  chances  by  undue  haste.  The  Journal  des  Debat  s 
(Paris)  says: 

"The  road  to  Bloemfontein  is  practically  open  to  the  British, 
and  with  the  capital  they  obtain  possession  of  part  of  the  Free 
State.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  the  loss  of  Cronjc's  force  will  dis¬ 
hearten  President  Kruger.  He  knows  well  enough  that  peace 
can  only  come  at  the  cost  of  independence.  He  will  hold  out  to 
the  last,  and  there  is  every  likelihood  thut  the  Boers  will  stand 
by  him. " 

The  I'rtsse  (Paris)  says  that,  if  a  grain  of  chivalry  is  left  in 
Europe,  intervention  should  come  now.  The  Indlfendanee  fie/ge 
(Brussels)  remarks  thut  England  would  do  well  to  make  peace, 
us  her  stute  would  be  worse  than  ever  were  Lord  Ri>bcrts  and 
Lord  Kitchener  to  suffer  serious  reverses. 

The  MU  Ha  r  Wockenblatt  (Berlin),  even  before  the  relief  of 
Kimberley,  predicted  that  the  Boers  will  ultimately  be  crushed, 
owing  to  their  inability  to  take  the  offensive.  The  article  has 
influenced  muny  German  and  German-Amcrican  papers,  and  we 
condense  it  here : 

Whether  it  be  bccuusc  the  Boers  ure  anxious  to  save  lives,  or 
because  their  organisation  d«xs  not  suffice  for  a  decisive  attack, 
they  do  not  seem  to  lx*  able  to  inflict  a  crushing  defeat  upon  the 
enemy.  They  can  not  hold  White  nnd  Methuen  in  check  with 
forces  so  small  thut  n  large  army  remains  for  decisive  engage¬ 
ments.  Vet  a  decisive  battle,  tho  bloody  nnd  dearly  won.  would 
have  changed  entirely  the  aspect  of  uffuirs.  Tho  Cape  H*xr* 
would  have  risen,  nnd  the  question  whether  South  Africa  is  to 
be  Dutch  or  English  would  lie  pluced  in  the  foreground.  At 
present,  tho  Boers  must  hope  thut  international  complications 
will  turn  out  to  lx?  in  their  favor,  or  that  England  is  tired  out  by 
her  efforts.  In  that  case,  peace  would  really  lx-  only  an  armis¬ 
tice.  and  tho  struggle  would  soon  break  out  again.  But  things 
may  turn  out  worse  than  that  for  the  Boers.  If  England  is  given 
time  to  use  her  inexhaustible  resource*  for  the  increase  and 
proj*cr  training  of  her  forces,  then  the  heroic  resistance  of  the 
Boers  must  gradually  collapse.  The  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
this  war  is  that  the  offensive  is  still  necessary  to  make  strategi¬ 
cal  defense  effective.  In  the  future  ns  in  the  past,  we  Germans 
must  lx-  ready  to  strike  quick,  decisive  blows.  If  we  arc  attacked 
by  a  combination  of  powers,  we  must  crush  the  most  dangerous 
enemy  ere  others  can  develop  their  resources 

The  public  opinion  in  Greece  is,  according  to  the  London 
Times,  pro-English,  nnd  some  of  the  French  journals  criticize  the 
Greeks  for  this  attitude,  ft  sty  (Athens)  replies  to  this  criticism 
to  the  effect  that  the  sympathy  for  England  that  has  been  mani¬ 
fested  must  not  be  taken  us  an  approval  of  England's  course  in 
attempting  to  subjugate  a  |xop!e  for  whose  struggle  for  "  freedom 
and  honor"  all  Greece  "cherishes  the  deejx’st  admiration." — 
Translations  made  for  Tine  Litkrary  Diofst 


SPAIN'S  REMAINING  POSSESSIONS. 

THERE  is  no  likelihood  that  the  Spanish  Government  will  of 
its  own  accord  part  with  the  rest  of  its  possessions  outside 
the  Peninsula.  The  Island  of  Fernando  I’o,  remarks  the  Madrid 
Heraldo,  tho  not  very  healthy  now.  might  easily  be  made  so. 
and  the  development  of  the  neighboring  Portuguese  colonies 
shows  that  it  could  l*e  made  profitable  to  the  mother  country. 
The  strongholds  on  the  coast  of  Morocco  will  also  be  tenaciously 
retained,  according  to  the  /Joe a  ;  but  it  docs  not  believe  that 
these  strongholds  arc  in  danger,  or  that  it  is  necessary  to  increase 
the  garrisons  there.  It  says : 

"Morocco  is  in  much  the  same  position  as  Turkey.  The  'sick 
man  ’  of  the  West  shows  no  signs  of  a  speedy  demise,  and,  for 
the  same  reasons  for  which  Turkey  is  preserved,  Morocco  will 
not  soon  meet  with  a  violent  end.  The  commercial  and  political 
interests  of  Germany.  England.  France,  and  Italy  counterbal¬ 
ance  each  other  so  well  that  a  sudden  attack  upon  Morocco  by 
any  of  these  jxiwers  is  unlikely.  Neither  will  Spain  attack  her 
ancient  enemy,  as  that  would  merely  mean  that  we  are  to  become 
the  cat's-paw  of  a  stronger  power.  We  will  be  ready  to  defend 
our  interests  on  the  coast  of  Africa  when  the  time  comes,  nnd  the 
reorganization  of  our  army  will  suffice  for  all  practical  purpose*." 

This  unwillingness  on  Spain’s  part  to  enter  into  international 
complications  is  not  pleasing  to  England.  Since  the  rumors  of 
Russian  designs  upon  Tangier,  some  of  tho  English  see  rcusons 
to  deplore  their  Government's  anti-Spanish  attitude  during  our 
late  war  with  Spain.  Mr.  Cunninghame  Gralmm  suys  in  The 
Saturday  Keriew  (London) : 

"That  our  conduct  was  base  is.  I  think,  umply  proved  by  the 
fact  that  wc  sided  with  the  stronger  power  against  the  weaker. 
True,  wo  did  so  with  many  platitudes  about  'progress,’  'civiliza¬ 
tion.'  and  '  Pan-Angliuimm.'  ...  I  now  come  to  the  impolicy  of 
our  action.  Wo  threw  over  nnd  insulted  Spain  in  her  necessity, 
thus  securing  one  more  enemy  in  Europe,  when  we  hail  already 
not  a  single  friend  but  herself.  Moreover,  we  deliberately  sacri¬ 
fice*!  the  help  of  a  nation  which,  tho  fallen  ujmmi  evil  times,  must 
always  be  taken  into  account  in  all  scttlcmcntsof  naval  and  mili¬ 
tary  questions  on  the  Mediterranean  coasts  ;  a  nation  also  which 
in  the  event  of  a  war  between  France  ami  England  could  materi¬ 
ally  help  either  power.  What  have  we  gained  by  all  our  squirm¬ 
ing*  and  grovelings  bcf«*re  the  United  States?" 

Nevertheless.  Spanish  dislike  of  England  is  based  upon  more 
material  considerations  than  Great  Britain's  attitude  during  the 
war.  It  is  feared  that  England  will  endeavor  to  ]>ockel  the  most 
valuable  of  S|»ain's  remaining  j»os sessions,  the  Canary  Islands. 
The  Madrid  correspondent  of  the  Berlin  Dost  says: 

"The  Canary  Islands  became  a  province,  not  a  colony,  of  Spain 
lx  fore  the  discovery  of  America,  and  since  then  the  islands  have 
always  been  treated  as  such,  sending  their  representatives  and 
sharing  the  weal  and  wo  of  the  mother  country.  But  they  are 
very  rich,  distant  from  Spain.  and  in  an  advantageous  position. 
Hence  influential  Sjumish  paper*  like  the  Heraldo,  Impartial, 
etc.,  urge  the  Government  to  defend  them  against  a  sudden  at¬ 
tack.  as  the  Sjianish  fleet  is  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  undertake 
that  defense,  especially  us  England,  in  case  of  an  international 
conflict,  would  lx  certain  to  attack  them,  in  order  to  possess  an¬ 
other  invaluable  base  for  naval  warfare.  It  must  lx  admitted 
that,  financially,  the  islands  are  already  in  English  hands. 


A  OtKMAN  91GGL51I05. 

After  reading  th*t  GaUcres  defeat  due  to  iu  beta*  uUcly  cood  acted,  the  LuU^t  Bla/Ur  recommend*  the  employment  of  Mr.  Cook  in  future. 
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Nearly  all  the  capital  invested  there  is  English,  and  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  well  disposed  toward  England.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  seems  very  doubtful  that  a  serious  attack  could  be 
resisted,  even  if  a  few  more  guns  are  sent  and  the  batteries  arc 
put  in  order.  The  worst  is  that  the  inhabitants,  like  those  of 
Cutaliifia  and  Vizcaya,  are  imbued  with  autonomous  tendencies. 
This  feeling  is  not  lessened  by  the  project  to  put  a  tariff  upon 
goods  from  the  Canary  Islands.  The  Cauary  representatives  in 
the  Cortes  resist  this  project  to  the  utmost,  and  if  it  is  carried  out 
against  their  op|x>sition.  the  loyalty  of  the  islanders  will  be  re¬ 
duced  to  u  minimum." — Translation  made  jor  Tin.  Liii.rary 

Digest. 


FRANCE,  ITALY,  AND  THE  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE. 

I  T  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  relations  between  France  ami 

*  Italy  have  not  been  the  most  friendly  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  France  obtained  predominating  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  I'eninsula,  and  Frenchmen  aroused  the  antagonism 
of  the  budding  national  spirit  in  Italy  by  treating  the  Italian  as 
a  kind  of  vassal.  The  situation  was  aggravated  by  the  support 
which  republican  as  well  ns  imperial  France  granted  to  the 
Pope’*  attitude  regarding  temporal  power.  Of  late,  however, 
there  are  indications  that  Italy  and  France  have  become  much 
more  friendly.  France,  on  the  one  hand,  has  begun  to  recognize 
united  Italy  ns  a  power  that  has  come  to  stay.  In  Italy  it  is 
thought  by  some  that  the  friendship  of  France  may  in  future  lie 
more  valuable  than  that  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  Signor  Vidory, 
in  his  work  on  the  jMiIiticai  and  social  condition  of  modern  Italy, 
expresses  himself  to  the  following  effect : 

Nothing  hindered  so  much  the  progress  of  Italy  ns  adherence 
to  Bismarck's  diabolic  policy,  which  has  forced  her  into  an  un¬ 
natural  alliance  with  Germany.  This  nllinncc  hus  instilled  u 
dangerous  megalomania  in  the  people,  and  has  caused  inir  eco¬ 
nomical  weakness.  It  imposes  upon  us  the  most  ruinous  arma¬ 
ments,  and  prevents  tho  healthy  development  of  our  trade  and 
industry  by  estranging  us  from  France. 

Many  German  papers  have  taken  tho  ground,  however,  that 
enmity  between  France  ami  Italy  is  not  an  essential  feature  of 
the  Triple  Alliance.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Triple  Alliance  is 
more  a  protection  to  Italy  than  an  advantage  to  Germany.  In 
Austria,  however,  the  possibility  of  Italy's  defec'ion.  with  a  cor¬ 
responding  rise  of  Irridcntist  aspirations  regarding  the  Italian 
provinces  of  Austria,  is  viewed  with  alarm.  The  .Yens  Freie 
Presse  (Vienna)  warns  Italy  ugainst  the  dangers  of  a  raftjroeke- 
ment  with  France.  Tho  Journal  dti  P/bats  (Paris)  in  n  long 
article  replies  to  the  Austrian  arguments  as  follows. 

"One  of  tho  chief  arguments  brought  forward  by  M.  Kraus  is 
that  wc  are  the  sworn  enemies  of  Italian  unity.  Our  pretensions 
to  the  hegemony  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  Asia  Minor  arc 
supposed  to  be  checked  by  the  existence  of  a  strong  and  united 
Italy.  Hence  wc  must  destroy  Italy.  It  would  seem  to  us.  how¬ 
ever.  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  more  than  one  power  in  the 
Mediterranean,  nor  can  wo  perceive  that  our  'pretensions '  arc 
more  dangerous  to  Italy  than  those  of  England  or  even  of  Aus¬ 
tria  herself,  who  has  naval  ambitions  of  her  own.  Another  bug¬ 
bear  is  the  support  France  is  said  to  give  to  the  Pope’s  preten¬ 
sions.  and  it  is  even  asserted  that  we  intrigued  for  the  admission 
of  a  Vatican  delegate  to  The  Hague  Conference.  The  truth  is 
that  France  is  strictly  neutral  in  the  struggle  between  Vatican 
and  Quirinal. 

"Had  a  German  pa|«r  expressed  such  views,  some  weight 
might  attach  to  them  ;  but  when  Austrians  describe  France  as 
‘the  sworn  enemy  of  Italian  unity.'  the  same  Austrians  who  were 
vanquished  by  France  in  order  to  establish  that  unity;  when 
Vienna  is  audacious  enough  to  talk  of  our  sympathy  with  the 
restoration  of  temporal  power,  while  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  out 
of  pure  deference  to  the  Pope,  refuses  to  visit  King  Humbert  at 
Rome,  then  only  a  smile  will  be  the  answer  from  Venice  to  Mes¬ 
sina.  For  what  was  the  real  reason  of  Italy’s  entrance  into  the 


Triple  Alliance?  To  defend  united  Italy  against  Austria,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  formal  declaration  by  Marquis  Capelli.  the  confidant 
of  Count  Kobilant." — Translations  made  Jor  The  Literary 
Digest. 


ELEMENTS  OF  WEAKNESS  IN  MODERN 
GERMANY. 

THE  growing  strength  of  Germany,  since  the  establishment 
of  the  empire  in  1870-71.  has  been  the  cause  of  so  much 
satisfaction  among  the  Germans  themselves  that  the  recent  sharp 
criticism  of  that  country  by  the  venerable  Professor  Beysclilag. 
of  the  University  of  Halle,  has  come  like  a  rude  shock.  An  ad¬ 
dress  was  delivered  by  him.  at  the  invitation  of  the  university 
senate  on  the  public  celebration  of  the  cntruncc  upon  the  new 
century  (according  to  the  notion  of  the  Emperor)  on  the  subject 
of  "Germany  in  tho  Course  of  the  Nineteenth,  Century."  His 
criticisms,  coming  from  a  scholar  of  the  highest  rank,  have  com¬ 
manded  the  attention  of  practically  every  journal  in  the  Father- 
land.  The  elements  of  weakness  in  modern  Germany,  Beyschlag 
describes  substantially  as  follows  . 

In  the  great  year  of  1871,  thut  witnessed  the  consummation  of 
the  highest  ambitions  of  the  German  people  by  the  establishment 
of  the  empire,  the  germs  of  decay  and  disintegration  of  the  high¬ 
est  ideals  of  public  life  were  also  developed.  First  of  all.  came 
with  the  five  milliards  paid  by  France  the  era  of  wild  specula¬ 
tion.  that  ruined  German  business  for  years,  ami  which,  when 
finally  tho  panic  subsided,  left  as  a  bitter  and  permanent  deposit 
a  sense  of  greed  and  a  love  of  money  hitherto  unknown.  The 
age  of  practical  materialism  was  established  and  liegan  to  eat  at 
the  moral  and  intellectual  vitals  of  the  people.  Then  came  social 
democracy  as  a  potent  factor  in  public  life,  that  managed,  by  its 
pictures  of  material  prosperity  and  the  promise  of  the  good  things 
of  this  world,  to  seduce  hosts  of  Germans  away  from  their  high 
moral,  political,  and  religions  ideals.  That  such  a  radical  change 
in  the  ideas  and  1  ims  that  control  the  actions  and  thoughts  of 
men  should  result  in  a  widely  spread  deterioration  and  corrup¬ 
tion  of  public  morals  is  only  n  matter  of  course.  Hut  the  up|ier 
ten  thousand  have  no  right  to  condemn  social  democracy  ns  the 
arch  enemy  of  modern  society,  as  long  as  the  same  worship 
Mammon,  excluding  as  it  docs  all  devotion  to  really  high  princi¬ 
ples.  rules  their  section  of  society,  altho  in  other  forms,  and  de¬ 
velops  in  the  higher  circles  a  typo  of  wickedness  more  relined  but 
equally  as  bad  as  the  brutality  which  greed  of  material  gain  has 
awakened  in  tho  lower.  There  have  been  other  periods  in  the 
history  of  Germany  when  n  lower  type  of  morality  prevailed  ;  but 
there  has  been  none  other  that  has  been  so  characterized  by  a 
“spurning  of  all  the  sacred  possessions  of  the  inner  man.”  De¬ 
nial  of  the  existence  of  God  and  mockery  of  His  word  are  not 
now.  as  in  former  generations,  the  timid  confession  of  a  few 
shipwrecked  souls.  It  has  now  become  the  cold-blooded  convic¬ 
tion  of  hundreds  of  thousands  throughout  the  empire,  and  is.  in 
many  circles,  considered  the  acme  of  culture  and  education. 
There  can  be  no  more  terrible  sign  of  the  times  than  that  a  man 
like  Xietszcbc,  that  man  of  depravity,  who  used,  or  rather 
abused,  his  fine  mental  abilities  only  to  mock  at  everything  that 
gave  man  stability,  until  he  finally  passed  over  from  an  ethical 
to  a  physical  lunacy— that  such  a  man  could  be  glorified  as  the 
protagonist  of  the  highest  type  of  culture  in  the  “land  of  thinkers 
and  authors."  Only  take  a  glance  at  the  belles-lettres  of  our 
times  and  you  will  see  how  thoroughly,  in  popular  estimation, 
has  there  been  a  break  with  the  very  essentials  of  a  high  moral¬ 
ity.  and  how  the  very  existence  of  the  moral  law  is  denied.  As 
the  moths  constantly  circle  around  a  candle,  thus  all  our  half- 
poets.  in  their  productions,  circle  around  one  center— namely,  the 
transgression  of  the  commandment:  "Thou  shall  not  commit 
adultery."  Their  productions,  as  a  rule,  are  but  constant  varia¬ 
tions  on  this  theme  and  the  glorification  of  its  transgression. 
The  only  rank  in  German  society  in  which  there  still  exists  a 
noteworthy  resistance  to  this  leaven  of  moral  rottenness  is  in  the 
middle  classes;  but  it  is  a  question  if  these  can  for  any  length  of 
time  resist  the  deluge. 

Beyschlag  does  not  ignoro  the  elements  of  strength  in  Ger- 
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many :  but  he  is  probably  the  first  among  the  leading  thinkers  of 
the  country  ruthlessly  to  exhibit  the  canker  of  moral  decay  that 
he  thinks  is  eating  at  the  vitals  of  the  people.  All  the  leading 
papers  of  the  country  comment  on  this  remarkable  address,  and 
very  few  deny  that  these  changes,  tho  exaggerated,  have  some 
foundation.  Only  conservative  religious  journals  indorse  Bcy- 
schlag's  arraignment  in  to/o. —  Translation  made  Jor  The  Lit¬ 
erary  Digest. 


A  PHYSICAL  COMPARISON  OF  BOER  AND 

BRITON. 

T  T  is  an  interesting  comment  on  the  steadiness  and  serenity 
^  of  the  trained  scientific  spirit  to  find  that  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  enthusiastic  exhibitions  of  patriotism  in  London  in  the 
last  few  weeks.  The  Lantet,  of  that  city  (the  well-known  medical 
paper),  can  proceed  to  u  calm  and  passionless  comparison  of  the 
Boer  and  Briton,  man  for  man,  and  cun  announce  that  the  former's 
superiority,  both  physical  and  moral,  is  beyond  question.  We 
may  have  good  and  weighty  reasons,  it  says,  for  wishing  that 
lead  may  bo  lighter  than  snow  ;  but  these  reasons  will  avail  us 
nothing  if  the  facts  are  against  us.  The  true  patriot  will  look  the 
facts  in  the  fuce.  We  condense  its  further  remarks  as  follows : 

The  physical  and  psychological  fitness  of  the  B*wrs  confirms 
everything  tliut  has  been  said  by  the  most  eminent  authorities 
regarding  the  preservation  of  national  health.  What  is  needed 
is  ubovc  all  pure  air,  exercise  in  the  open,  warm  clothing,  free¬ 
dom  from  worry  for  one’s  daily  bread,  and  temperance  in  the  use 
of  alcoholic  stimolunts.  Now  com|»are  the  B*>er  and  tho  Briton. 
With  few  exceptions,  the  B-iers  live  in  tho  open,  the  Boer’*  umbi- 
tion  being  to  have  so  much  land  that  lie  can  not  see  the  n-.f  of 
his  neighbor.  His  work  is  all  in  the  open  air.  and  he  has  to  go 
enormous  distances  to  reach  a  doctor  or  get  to  church.  II is  food 
he  obtains  at  least  in  part  by  hunting,  which  again  strengthens 
hl»  IsKly  and  gives  him  the  necessary  practise  with  the  rille 
Above  nil.  he  is  free  from  the  temptations  which  ruin  the  health 
of  rich  and  jxior  alike  in  other  countries.  The  sight  of  a  luxuri¬ 
ous  life  does  not  tempt  him  ;  but  neither  is  he  pinched  by  want. 
His  life  is  truly  one  of  moderation.  Hi*  mind  is  neither  filled 
with  the  chase  after  riches,  nor  does  he  fear  bankruptcy.  He 
need  not  fear  that  a  syndicate  or  ‘•trust"  will  ruin  his  business. 
He  knows  nothing  of  the  dissipation  of  our  rich,  nor  of  the 
squalor  of  the  crowded  tenements  inhabited  by  our  poor.  Hence 
he  is  not  subject  to  nervous  ailments. 

The  Boers  of  to-day  nre  taller  and  stronger  people  than  the 
English.  All  who  know  them  well  are  unanimous  in  acknowl¬ 
edging  the  physical  superiority  of  the  B**cr.  Were  he  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  temptations  of  city  life,  he  might  be  reduced  by  vice 
as  quickly  ns  other  people;  but  that  happens  rarely,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Kruger  is  himself  a  proof  of  the  fact  that  even  in  cities  the 
Boers  often  preserve  their  simple  habits.  The  President  still 
goes  to  bed  at  eight  and  rises  at  five.' 

Besides  this  fine  physical  development,  the  Boer  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  freedom  from  diseases  caused  by  drunkenness  and 


other  vices.  The  Boe-rsare  not  Prohibitionists;  but  drunkenness 
is  rare  among  them.  What  is  ol  the  greatest  importance  is  the 
fact  that  the  Boers  arc  on  the  whole  a  very  moral  people:  but, 
even  if  they  were  not.  their  life  «»n  the  farm  would  prevent  them 
from  acquiring  diseases  caused  by  vice. 

How  frequently,  on  the  oilier  hand,  arc  British  soldiers  inca¬ 
pacitated  by  sexual  disease,  and  punished  for  drunkenness.  No 
wonder  that  nearly  every  Boer  is  not  only  able  to  serve  in  war, 
but  is  healthier  and  stronger  than  the  men  picked  for  the  army 
by  our  doctors.  If  all  our  male  population  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  sixty  were  called  out.  what  a  sorry  spectacle  it 
would  be  compared  with  a  similar  Boer  force  '  The  British  army 
is  an  infinitesimal  minority  of  selected  men  especially  fitted  to 
be  soldiers.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  would  huppcii  if  all  our 
men  were  called  to  arms.  Victory  in  modern  war  is  with  the 
people  who  have  the  best  sharpshooters.  Psychologically,  that 
means  the  people  with  the  strongest  nerves.*  To  remain  cool, 
quiet,  and  capable  in  battle  is  the  main  requirement.  To  this 
must  be  udded  the  ability  to  stand  exhausting  marches,  for  which 
doubtless  the  countryman  is  better  fitted  than  the  townsman. 


International  Neutral  Cables.  Thecontrolof  so  many 
cable  lines  by  Great  Britain,  anil  the  regulation  of  despatches 
from  South  Africa  by  the  British  censor,  have  led  several  Rus¬ 
sian  newspapers  to  protest  against  uny  niono|*o|yof  international 
cables  and  to  advocate  the  neutralization,  by  a  convention  or 
otherwise,  of  all  oceanic  lines  of  telegraphic  communication. 
The  principle  applied  to  canals,  it  is  urged,  in  the  interest  of  the 
general  good  and  contrary  to  the  selfish  wishes  of  certain  powers, 
might  l«c  applied  to  the  cable  systems,  and  for  similar  reasons. 
In  war  and  in  pvaca,  communication  ought  to  be  untrnmmclcd. 
The  St.  Petersburg  .Xavosti  says  editorially : 

"It  has  become  imperative  to  terminate  the  practical  monopoly 
of  the  British  cable  companies  and  to  make  tnc  transmission  of 
messages  a  neutral  aflair— that  is.  to  put  it  under  the  actual  con¬ 
trol  of  all  tho  great  power*.  Last  year,  it  was  learned,  one  of 
these  power*  made  an  emphatic  protest  against  British  tyrannv 
in  this  sphere.  Of  course  such  single  protests  are  of  no  avail, 
and  nothing  has  come  of  the  representation.  Collective  dinlo- 
matic  protests  are  inexpedient  for  various  reason*,  and.  besides, 
they  might  not  achieve  their  object. 

*'\Vhut.  then,  is  to  lie  done  to  get  rid  of  the  oppressive  and  in¬ 
jurious  British  monopoly?  There  arc  two  alternatives,  and  two 
only.  Hither  each  government  must  construct  and  operate  its 
own  telegraphic  cables,  or  all  the  leading  governments  must  join 
one  international  combination  for  the  erection  and  operation  of  a 
system  of  oceanic  cables.  The  first  alternative  is  possible  onlv 
for  the  rich  and  powerful  governments,  and  would  entail  need¬ 
less  expense.  The  second  is  of  course  own  to  all  and  for  tho 
benefit  of  all." 

Accordingly.  Xot-os/i  advocate*  diplomatic  negotiations  for  the 
elaboration  ••(  some  feasible  plan,  and,  thereafter,  an  interna¬ 
tional  conference  of  statesmen  and  experts  to  prepare  a  scheme 
of  neutral  control  and  define  the  privileges  ami  obligations  of  all 
the  powers  that  nre  to  have  the  use  of  the  system  of  cables. 

The  XaT'o/e  I'remra  approves  the  demand  for  neutralization, 
but  doubts  the  success  of  diplomatic  negotiations.  It  believes 
that  Kussiu  ought  to  depend  on  her  own  resources  and  establish 
independent  lines  to  Constantinople.  Seoul,  and  Teheran  with¬ 
out  delay. — 7  ran  stations  made  /or  The  Literary  Digest. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


THE  DEATH  OF  GENERAL  WAUCHOPE. 

VIVID  description  of  the  disaster  that  overtook  the  High¬ 
land  Brigade  and  their  commander,  in  the  night  attack 
ordered  by  General  Methuen,  is  given  by  the  Magersfontein  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  London  Daily  It  runs  as  follows; 

"The  brigade  marched  in  line  of  quarter-column  (he  writes), 
each  man  stepping  cautiously  and  slowly,  for  they  knew  that  any 
sound  meant  death.  Every  order  was  given  in  a  hoarse  whisper, 
and  in  whispers  it  was  passed  along  the  ranks  from  man  to  man  ; 
nothing  was  heard  ns  they  moved  toward  the  gloomy,  steel- 
fronted  heights  but  the  brushing  of  their  feet  in  the  veldt  grass 
and  the  deep-drawn  breaths  of  the  marching  men.  So.  onward, 
until  three  of  the  clock  on  the  morning  of  Monday.  Then  out  of 
the  darkness  a  riflo  rang,  sharp  and  clear,  a  herald  of  disaster- 
a  soldier  hud  tripped  in  the  dark  over  the  hidden  wires  laid  down 
by  the  enemy.  In  a  second,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the 
searchlights  of  the  Boers  fell  broad  and  clear  as  the  noonday  sun 
on  the  ranks  of  the  doomed  Highlanders,  tho  it  left  the  enemy 
concealed  in  the  shadows  of  the  frowning  mass  of  hills  behind 
them.  For  one  brief  moment  the  Scots  seemed  paralyzed  by  the 
suddenness  of  their  discovery,  for  they  knew  that  they  were  hud¬ 
dled  together  like  sheep  within  fifty  yards  of  the  trenches  of  the 
foe.  Then,  clear  nl>ovo  the  confusion,  rolled  the  voice  of  the 
general— ‘ Steady,  men,  steady* — and.  like  an  echo  to  the  vet¬ 
erans,  out  came  the  crash  of  nearly  a  thousand  rifles  not  fifty 
paces  from  them.  Tho  Highlanders  reeled  Ik- fore  the  shock  like 
trees  before  tho  tomnest.  Their  lies*,  their  bravest  fell  in  that 
wild  bail  of  lead.  General  Wauchopc  was  down,  riddled  with 
bullets;  yet  gasping,  dying,  bleeding  from  every  vein,  the  High¬ 
land  chieftain  raised  himself  on  his  hands  and  knees,  and  cheered 
his  men  forward.  Men  and  officers  fell  in  heaps  together.  The 
Black  Watch  charged,  and  tho  Gordons  and  the  Svaforths.  with 
n  yell  that  stirred  tho  British  camp  below,  rushed  onward  on¬ 
ward  to  death  or  disaster.  The  accursed  wires  caught  them 
round  tho  legs  until  they  floundered,  like  trapped  wolves,  and  all 
the  time  the  rifles  of  the  foe  sang  the  song  of  death  in  their  cars. 
Then  they  fell  back,  broken  and  Itcatcn,  leaving  nearly  1.300 
dead  and  wounded  just  where  the  bnxid  breast  of  the  grassy 
veldt  melts  into  the  embrace  of  the  rugged  African  hills,  and  an 
hour  later  the  duwning  came  of  the  dreariest  day  that  Scotland 
has  known  for  a  generation  past.” 


SALARIES  OF  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

TIIE  billowing  statistics  regarding  the  salaries  paid  to  teach 
ers  in  various  parts  of  the  world  have  been  gathered  by 
tho  Nuovo  luiucatorf  (Rome)  :  In  New  York.  City.  princi|>al* 
receivo  nliout  $1,500.  assistants  $1.0*0;  in  Massachusetts,  mas 
'ers  <011  nn  average  all  over  the  State).  $5"  «  month  and  mis¬ 
tresses  $33  per  month;  in  California,  $100  n  month  to  masters; 
in  Pennsylvania,  musters  receive  $500  a  year  and  mistresses 
$410:  in  Arizona.  $107.35,  and  mistresses  $05  per  month ;  in 
Brazil,  primary  teachers  receive  $4<*>  to  $75°  a  year  and  from 
$700  to  $iy->  in  the  higher  grades.  In  addition  to  this  they 
have  n  beautiful  garden  and  house,  and  tho  annual  salary  is 
increased  about  one  fourth  after  twenty-five  years  of  faithful 
service.  In  Colombia.  South  America,  teachers  receive  about 
$30 a  month.  In  Holland,  besides  the  annual  salary,  elementary 
teachers  have  a  house  ami  a  garden.  In  Berlin  the  salary  varies 
from  $563  to  $*10  a  year,  in  Hamburg,  the  lowest  salary  is 
$550;  Frankfort-on-the-Main  nays  $534  to  $700  for  ten  vears  of 
service  and  allots  a  considerable  pension  for  old  age.  In  1-cinsic. 
Chemnitz,  and  Dresden,  they  receive  from  $330  to  $540;  in  Frei¬ 
burg.  from  $4*4  to  $694  ;  Monaco.  §458  to$o.*<».  to  which  the  state 
adds  u  sum  varying  from  $34  to  $435 ;  in  Wurtcmbcrg.  from  $300 
to  $500;  Vienna  varies  from  $500  to  $<115  ;  Trieste  from  $433  to 
$513.  besides  a  lodging.  In  Belgium  the  minimum  is  $375  and 
the  maximum  $600.  with  a  house,  light,  and  fires.  In  Neuchntel. 
teachers  receive  $301  to  $535.  besides  a  lodging,  garden,  wood 
from  the  forest,  and  an  increase  of  $35  for  every  five  years.  In 
France,  elementary  teachers  have  $'50  and  nn  increase  of  one 
tenth  every  three  years.  The  same  journal  states  that  the  pen¬ 
sion  of  teachers  in  Rome  is  allotted  at  its  lowest  after  twenty- 
five  years  of  service,  at  the  age  of  fortv-two.  and  at  its  highest, 
after  forty-seven  years  of  service,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven. 
The  amount  received  is  based  on  an  average  of  salaries  received 
after  fifteen  years  of  service.  In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  the 
teacher  obliged  to  rest  between  the  fifth  and  tenth  years  of  teach¬ 
ing  receives  four  tenths  of  his  salarv.  which  is  increased  each 
succeeding  year  by  two  per  cent.  —  Translation  mailt  for  The 
LlTFRAKY  DlCFST. 


CORRESPONDENTS’  CORNER. 

Is  the  Earth  Alive  ? 

Ju/if.'r  of  Thf  Literary  Digest :  Apropos  to  the  question.  "Is  the 
Earth  Alive.*"  I  would  ca’.l  attention  to  the  tact  iliat  /‘/ato  refer*  to  the 
sun.  moon,  ami  stars  as  animals  .  the  earth  also  is  an  animal  truly  intellec¬ 
tual  ami  created  through  the  province  of  the  Deity;  it  is  endowed  with 
powers  that  apprehend  all  thing*  and  are  the  guardians  of  all  things;  it  re¬ 
quires  no  hands,  for  there  is  nothing  for  it  to  receive ;  nor  feet,  for  it  move* 
in  a  circle.  Tl»e  soul  permeates  and  circumvents  the  whole  body  of  the 
universe,  etc.  HlIMt  TOWXSEND  WILKINSON. 

ai  lAxr,  s.  v. 

FJit.'r  pf  THF  I.it  i  karv  Dir.rsT :  Would  you  mind  telling  I>«.  P.  E. 
Dame!  that  in  hi*  article. "  1*  the  earth  alive?"  be  misquotes  both  author 
and  line*  »  It  was  not  Wordsworth,  who  did  the  epitomizing,  nnd  the 
line*  rend : 

“  All  nre  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 

Whose  body  Nature  is.  and  God  the  soul.” 

Piiilap!  i  i’iiu,  p».  Amok  a  C.  Lawk. 

Shut-Ins  and  The  Literary  Digest. 

EJttrrtf  Tu»  I.ITI  *  A*  V  ltu. I  si  :  1-n.t  year  you  kindly  inserted  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  the  “  Yankee  Christmas  Club"  in  the  interest  of  invalids  who  would 
apple.  ..tc  discarded  current  copies  of  Tilt  LITERARY  Digest.  Twenty, 
two  subscribers  answered  the  appeal  and  now  regularly  have  the  pleasure 
of  mailing  iheir  c<>py  loan  appreciative  "Shut-In  ”  somewhere.  We  know 
scores  of  "Shut-Ins”  from  Maine  to  India  to  whom  Tin  Digest  would  be 
a  weekly  feast,  if  other  subscribers  Would  tie  pleused,  during  i»«\  to  regu¬ 
larly  " pass  on  "  their  copy.  Ily  sending  an  addressed  nnd  stamped  enve¬ 
lope.  I  will  s*>on  place  them  in  possession  of  an  address  which  will  enable 
them,  at  a  sacrifice  of  one  minute  and  one  cent,  to  make  happy  hours  for 
some  one  each  week.  WlUJAM  T.  ToTTtN, 

■  iooGRFEN  ST..  I'llil.AiiEi.nilA.  Secretary  of  Yankee  Christmas  Club. 

Marconi's  Ancestry. 

Editor  tftHf  Literary  Digest  :  I  read  The  Literary  Dioest  regu¬ 
larly  with  much  Intel.  . i.  In  the  number  ul  December  u.  I  notice  ■  history 
of  William  Marconi  which  i*  entirely  wrong  It  must  lie  eighty  years  since 
C  llisncoal  came  to  Ireland,  for  I  knew  him  forty-eight  years  since  as  a 
retired  country  gentleman  living  <>n  his  estate  when  railways  had  Invaded 
the  south  of  Ireland  ;  aUmtaa  magistrate,  having  given  up  nearly  all,  if  not 
all.  hla  mail  c«nl racts  lie  luis  many  cousins  living  in  this  neighlMirhood 
called  Davis  lie  had  a  niece  .ailed  Jamieson,  who  married  a  Mr.  Marconi, 
and  was  the  mother  ol  the  wireless  telegraph  man.  The  Davison  are  an 
old  (Junker  family,  tho  they  suppoit  the  Church  ol  Ireland  now. 

H ALE.YCOCRCY,  KNNIMoHIIIV,  IRELAXII.  C.  O.  OKRY. 

Fungus  Pictures. 

Editor  rf  Tur.  Literary  DiorsT:  The  conviction  on  rny  j«art  of  your 
hanr.t  desire  to  do  Justice  leads  me  to  call  your  attention  to  an  error 
which  your  publicatRm  has  tended  lo  perpetuate.  You  mention  the  claim 
of  Mi.«  Ida  Mu.Mdman  as  the  inventor  and  originator  of  the  method  of 
bringing  out  pictures  on  fungus  growth.  While  not  desiring  to  discredit 
in  the  lesst  the  value  of  Miss  Musaelman's  work,  she  is  not  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  being  the  inventor  or  originator  of  this  method. 

While  a  student  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  during  the  sessions  of 
I  saw  a  ape-  mien  of  this  kind  of  work,  which  was  done  artistically 
and  was  pronounced  bv  critic  «  to  have  artistic  value.  It  hod  been  done  by 
Mr.  Ashby  Slaveo.  at  that  time  of  Monterev,  Highland  County.  Va.,  and 
now  of  Marlintou,  Pocahontas  County,  W.  Vn. 

Mr.  Mateo  believes  himself  to  lie  the  originator  of  the  method.  At  any 
rate,  he  did  this  kind  of  work  ten  years  ago  nnd  ha* continued  to  do  ft  since. 

Hot  Springs,  Va.  F.  T.  McAllister. 

The  First  Commanion  and  the  Lutheran  Church. 

Editor  of  Tin  Lit*  "  iky  Dim«t  :  Please  permit  me  to  correct  a  mistake 
in  M  »«  Wiggin’a  article  quoted  by  you  from  7 hr  Outhvk  February  ty. 
She  states:  "The  First  Communion  ha*  l«een  relinquished  by  all  Protestant 
churches  "  Let  me  inform  you  that  confirmation  and  first  communion  are 
practised  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  By  reading  Longfellow'*  translation  of 
Tcgner's  beautiful  poem.  "The  Children  of  the  larrd's  Supper,"  one  get*  a 
fair  idea  in  whai  esteem  these  aacrcd  riles  arc  held  in  the  Lutheran  Church. 

M>  NOMIXFE.  Wis.  T.  H.  H. 

Origin  of  Gender  in  Language. 

tJttorofXws.  Literary  Driest  :  In  vour  issued  February  10,  I  notice 
that  yon  refer  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Frazer’s  article  in  Vkt  IWlntghlly  ftiww  on  "A 
Suggestion  as  to  the  Origin  of  Gender  in  latnguage  "  as  one  which  set* 
forth  "an  entirely  new"  the»rv  to  account  for  the  existence  of  gender 
forma  I  beg  leave  to  call  vour  attention  and  that  of  your  readers  to  the 
fact  that  one  of  our  American  scholar*.  Prof.  C.  \V.  Hutson,  who  now  hold* 
the  chair*  of  English  and  hiHorv  In  a  college  in  Texas,  anticipated  Mr. 
Frazer  by  many  year*.  For  in  hi*  "Beginnings  of  Civilization"  tiUyl.  he 
suggested  this  theory  of  the  relation  of  exogamy  to  grammatical  varia¬ 
tion*.  This  little  volume  is  long  since  out  of  print;  but  in  a  more  recent 
work.  “The  Storv  of  Language ”  ii-ui.  Professor  Hutson  elaborate*  the 
same  idea  ipp.  6j-*?i.  The  passage  is  rather  long  to  quote,  but  a  reterence 
to  it  will  show  quite  clearly  that  the  idea  which  Mr.  Frazer  so  ably  supports 
with  an  arrav  of  evidence  carefully  collated  from  many  sourecs  is  the  same 
which  Professor  Hutson  advances  in  these  books. 

Brooklyn.  X.  Y. 


Ethel  Hutson 
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IF  YOU  OWN  A  HOUSE 


Consul  Goodnow,  of  Shanghai,  semis  the  follow¬ 
ing  comparative  returns  of  the  import  of  cotton 
goods  into  Shanghai  for  the  quarters  ended  Sep¬ 
tember  jo,  1805-1*99.  as  reported  by  the  imperial 
nuntime  customs  : 
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sive  ones  have  silky  black  fringe.  They  are  also 
used  as  mantillas.  The  importation  of  shawls 
amounted  last  year  to  **.*»»  gold,  the  quantity 
in  kilograms  being  7.|*v  The  duty  Is  a*  per  cent, 
per  kilogram,  each  kilogram  being  valued  at  »*.» 
gold.  The  shawls  come  from  Germany,  the  price 
being  $j  and  #*.,»  Argentine  gold  each  f.  o.  b 
lluenoa  Ayres.  They  are  packed  In  cases  contain¬ 
ing  *  or  6  dozen 

Handkerchiefs  are  widely  used  here,  being  fre¬ 
quently  employed  instead  of  shirts  and  collars  A 
Urge  handkerchief— usually  white  or  of  cream 
color— is  tied  around  the  neck,  the  bow  covering 
the  breast.  The  importation  of  handkerchiefs  last 
year  smauated  to  •••.«<■>  gold,  the  number  of  kilo- 
grams  being  I,*,} ;  the  duty  is  s*  per  cent,  per  kilo- 
gram,  and  each  kilogram  is  valued  at  fi.»»  gold. 
They  appear  to  tie  of  Scotch  and  lunca shire  make. 
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Articles. 


Consul  Kuffin,  of  Asuncion,  writes  October  j. 

The  importation  of  cotton  socks  and  stockings 
last  year  was  MM  kilograms,  the  duty  being  a* 
percent,  por  kilogram  (|i.*o  gold  value  per  kilo¬ 
gram).  and  tho  value  of  the  Importation  >, 
gold.  In  I. Isle  hosiery,  the  trade  is  almost  nothing, 
only  ill  kilograms  boing  Imported  last  year,  to 
th.  value  of  •i.i.t  gold,  the  duly  being  »*  per  cent, 
on  each  kilogram  (a  kilogram  Iteing  valued  at  f©>. 
Cotton  socks  and  stockings  come  mostly  from 
Germany  and  uie  of  very  ordinary  quality.  They 
are  pane-!  In  cases  of  ■<■>,  i*o,  and  *»  dozen*,  each 
doisn  being  put  In  a  paper  bo*.  They  aell  here 
lotto,  7j,  and  90  cents,  $■,  and  fi.io  Argentine  gold 
(the  value  of  tho  Argentine  dollar  la  96,5  cents), 
p*r  dozen  f.  o.  b.  Iluenos  Ayres,  on  si*  snd  eight 
months1  drafts.  Tho  colors  preferred  era  cream, 
black,  and  stripes.  White  showsdlrl  tooeasily  ;  s 
frw  of  this  color,  however,  And  purchaser*.  The 
usual  sires  are  Nos.  9,  9*.  snd  rotf.  Many  shawls 
art  used  In  this  country. especially  in  hot  weather, 
because  most  of  the  women  of  the  ordinary  class 
go  with  their  arms  and  necks  hare  and  throw  thin 
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than  there  were  fire  year*  ago.  The  Petroleum 
On  Trust  Company  commenced  boring  for  oil  here 
in  October,  is**  and  aince  that  time  ha*  dug 
thirty-three  well*,  wring  in  depth  from  >.yoo«o 
3.S00  feet.  In  all  bat  one  oil  ha*  been  found,  but 
it  seem*  to  be  non  exhausted.  1  have  conversed 
with  several  oil  experts  during  the  past  five  years, 
and  they  inform  me  that  the  sand  and  gravel  here 
are  not  suited  to  oil.  and  thattbedipof  the  rock 
is  altogether  wrong.  This,  they  say.  should  be 
about  y>  feet  to  the  mile,  and  it  is  about  1.000  feet 
to  the  mile  in  most  places  where  wells  have  been 
put  down  in  this  vicinity. 


“This  retrograde  movement  is  alarming  The 
explanation  lies  in  the  exorbitant  custom*  tariff* 
of  foreign  countries  In  the  United  State*,  the 
import  duties  on  clothing  amount  to  70  to  per 
cent  of  their  value  ;  in  Russia.  *>  to  50  percent.; 
in  Spain.  15  to  y>  per  cent.;  in  Italy,  xs  per  cent  ;  in 
Canada,  is  per  cent,  more  is  asked  than  on  cloth¬ 
ing  imported  from  England  ;  in  many  other  coun¬ 
tries  similar  tariff  rates  exist.  In  consequence  o! 
this,  inunv  thousands  of  operatives  who  were 
fully  employed  a  few  years  ago  have  their  exis¬ 
tence  endangered,  and  employer-  are  in  a  critical 
position.  It  is  self-evident  that  our  clothing  and 
textile  manufttctufins  eU**c*  are  not  «ti*lied 
with  it  continuation  of  the  prctrnt  trade  treat :e* 
with  foreign  nation*.  What  we  need  above  all 
thing*  i*  a  change  by  which  the  orohibi- 

live  tariff  rates  of  these  countries  should  be  re¬ 
duced  by  at  least  one  half.  Most  important  for 
our  line  is  u  rectification  of  our  trade  relations 
with  the  United  States.  I.ittle  concession*  here 
arc  of  no  value;  the  present  United  States  duties 
on  textiles  and  clothing  must  lie  lowered  if  we  are 


Minister  Pinch,  of  Montevideo,  under  date  of 
September  is*.*,  sends  the  following  statement 
(as  printed  in  a  local  paper »  of  the  exportation  of 
sheep,  frozen  and  live,  from  Argentina  to  Brasil, 
Europe.  United  Kingdom,  and  South  Africa  from 
January  1,  iS-w.  to  August  ji. 


Consul  Dickson  writes  from  Oaapd  Basin.  under 
date  of  December  4,  1890: 

A  company  named  the  Canadian  Petroleum 
Company  has  commenced  business  on  a  very  large 
scale  In  Montreal.  The  managers  have  laid  a  pipe 
line  for  a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles  and  have 
had  landed  all  the  material  for  building  and 
equipping  an  oil  refinery,  which  they  Intend  put- 
ting  up  In  the  spring.  They  are  now  engaged  In 
building  several  large  nil- tanks,  some  of  Iron  and 
aotne  of  wood.  This  company  has  four  wells  un¬ 
der  wuy.  and  It  Intends  to  drill  ten  or  nfteen  more 
during  the  coming  year.  Notwithstanding  all  thi* 
outlay  of  money,  there  are  no  more  signs  of  oil 
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fllMRANTEB.— Any  person  purchx.ing  May's 
Hair- Health  anywhere  In  the  United  Stale,  who  h». 
n  s  hevn  benefited.  m*y  hate  hi.  money  hock  by 
addre .ung  London  Supply  Co..  Broadway.  N.  Y. 

FREE  SOAP  OFFER: 

Halr-Mcallh  sent  by  express,  prepaid,  in  plain  sealed 
packages,  by  UmnoM  Si'irtr  Co.,  gji  Broadway.  New 
York/ log ethet  with  a  rye.  cake  of  Harflna  Medicated 
Soap,  the  best  soap  you  can  one  for  Hair,  Scalp,  Bath  and 
Toilet,  all  on  receipt  ol  60  Cents.  A*-r  gtnnmt  t «/*- 
rml  ngnalnrt  tj  I'Ailt  Hoy  n  rmhiJt  rr.i fftr. 

Large  50  cent  Bottles  at  Leading  Drug  Stores. 

A  breath  ol  Pig*  Balaam  la  every  cake. 

•  Pimple.,  blotches 

I  /-  f1  ell  .  aieofUncaUMN) 
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Total 


Consul  Nelson  of  Bergen  write*.  December  | 

The  projected  telegraphic  communication  with 
Iceland  is  a  question  of  interest  to  all  northern 
Europe.  Especially  will  it  be  valuable  In  assist- 
mg  meteorological  observations  the  various  ob- 
■ervatorles  thus  being  able  to  obtain  daily  tele¬ 
grams  concerning  the  state  ol  weather  in  Iceland. 

It  often  happens  that  stormsfrom  the  north  sweep 
over  Europe  without  previous  atmospheric  indi¬ 
cations  of  their  approach.  The  main  question  at 
issue,  however,  is  laying  the  cable.  It  will  body* 
kilometers  («oj  Ay  miles)  in  length,  extending  be¬ 
tween  Iceland  and  the  Shetland*  The  Northern 
Telegraph  Company,  of  Copenhagen.  Denmark, 
has  offered  to  lay  this  cable  under  the  following 
peculiar  contract :  The  Icelanders  shall  pay  to  the 
company  a  yearly  subsidy  of  »*»lo  for  twenty 
rears;  Denmark  is  also  to  pay  a  yearly  subsidy 
of  •■!.««>,  mb*  «ha  neighboring  countries  are  re¬ 
quested  to  contribute  an  aggregate  sum  of  |qi.- 
«<o ;  thus,  together,  the  interest  included,  an 
amount  of  l1.40j.-0  is  desired  by  the  company,  j 
Undoubtedly  this  business  would  yield  a  fair 
profit,  a*  the  usual  price  of  laying  a  submarine 
cable  la  not  higher  than  fi.xoa  sea  mile.  and.  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  figure,  the  cost  of  laying  the  pro- 
posed  line-would  not  exceed 

Another  telegraphic  company  haa  offered  to  lay 
the  cable  between  Iceland  and  the  Orkney  Islands 
(a  greater  distance  than  the  proposed  line)  for 
about  $8ya.an,  thus  showing  that  the  amount 
asked  for  by  the  Danish  company  exceeds  by 
more  than  y>  per  cent,  the  expenses  involved  in 
laying  the  cable.  Not  only,  however,  is  the  price 
asked  exorbitant,  but  the  manner  of  the  payment 
itself  is  strange.  The  inhabitants  of  Iceland  (yt.- 
«*»  or  ;i.ooo  peasants  and  fisherman),  who  for  cen¬ 
turies  hare  lived  in  no  affluence,  are  asked  to  par 
more  than  9187.600  for  a  cable  for  which  they  have 
almost  no  use.  while  it  will  bring  other  nations 
extraordinary  advantage. 

Apart  from  the  already  mentioned  benefits  to  | 


n't  A.ir*  no  ogtnll  or  Atone*  iltr,$ 
A  U  order  i  1  Aon,  J  At  ttnl  direct  It  m 


The  costumes 
and  skirts  which 
/  r«U  we  make  are  ea 

r’  BJ  elusive  in  style 

and  distinctly  aif- 
I  |  i  ferent  from  the 

I  I  I  ready-made  gar- 

J  ,  1  ments.  When 

«  I  fl  wearing  one  of 

/f  A  I  pi  our  styles  you  do 

/ 1  *  '  I  not  run  the  risk 

AHclS  of  meeting  other 

ladies  wearing 
garments  which 
/  M  *  I  'Am  look  exactly  like 
\  yours.  There  are 

*  I  hundreds  of  firms 

— 1  selling  ready¬ 
made  suits,  but  we  arc  the  only  house  making 
fashionable  goods  to  order  at  moderate  prices- 
Our  catalogue  illustrates  an  exclusive  line 
of  suits  and  skirts.  We  will  mail  it  FREE,  to- 
gether  with  a  choice  line  of  samples  to  select 
from,  to  the  lady  who  wishes  to  drt-s-  well  at 
moderate  cost.  Our  Catalogue  illustrates: 
New  Skirts  In  the  latest  Parts  cut.  94  up 
Tailor-made  Suits.  $6  up  Wish  SuMs.  f  4  up 

Wash  Skirts.  S3  up.  Ralnydai  Suits  and  Skirts  mads 
Blcicls  Suits.  $6  ol  double-fact  Materials. 
Bicycle  Skirts.  S3  50. 

ITr  a/*)  util*  flmtr  garment*  and  *rn<f  -imfJrt  of  aft 
gnutf*.  If >  /oy  f/pw  rfu irtr*  errrntt^rr  If  »•« 

•HU  mmtion  any  f.«rf i/-Nlir  of  rntmpOp  that  r.« 

t/rv/rr,  uv  Ml  hr  y|/i4  to  **M.f  <in  asnurtmmt  of  fA* 
IrfM/f  you  v*l aH  Writ*  today  f*r  Catatupm*  and  Sample 

—  pt/U  trtlt  •jrt  thnm  fm  hy  rrtom  mad. 

Che  national  Cloak  Company. 

119  and  121  West  23d  Street,  new  York. 


NESS  AND  HEAD 
NOISES  CURED 

rlcftto  4*rlc« ;  m  (’■■)« 

is5sw?r*t  FREE 

lUMiW,  m  I  Ills  la 


Progreso,  No¬ 
vember  i*.  1809 : 

By  reason  of  the  present  high  price  of  Sisa'. 
hemp,  the  principal  product  and  article  of  expori 
for  this  district.  Yucatan  is  enjoying  a  season  of 
great  prosperity.  There  i*  a  plethora  of  money. 

Readers  of  Tnx  LrrxBaaT  Dio  or  are  asked  to  mtBtkm  the  publication  wh 
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Sktrf. 

|  Frozen  1 
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1 
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•07,797 

909.17* 

47.49* 
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Don’t  Lose  Your  Grip. 

Gray  hairs  often  stand 
in  tbc  way  of  advance 
meni  for'  both 

men  and  womc 
*uc4alljr  and 
business 
M  any  A 
men  ait  / 
failing  I  (  / 

Accur  1  \ 

K«H>d  jx* 

»itions 
just  b«  V 
c  a  U  S  r 
they look 
••too  old" 
and  no  -tic 
knows  how 
many  wo 
men  ha'  <  hern 
disappointed  in  *  * 

they  have  failed  to  preserve  that  attractiveness 
which  so  largely  depends  on  the  hair.  HAY’S 

Hair-Health 

habmi  hf taxing  lo  ll.ou.xnd.  ll  to  a  hair  food, 
msiri-hiiv  ll.r  root.,  forcing  new  growth.  retorting  fresh- 
ncs.  and  life,  and  podtively  bring,  back  gray  koir  to  il. 
r«.hl»l  beauty  and  color.  May’.  Hair-Health  U  not 
a  dye,  xnd  it.  im  cannot  be  detected. 


If  VOU  nuke  (he  .election  of  a  BATH  CABINET 

QUESTION  OP  CONVENIENCE 
AM)  HONEST  VALUE. 
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Many*  commercial  and  other  schemes  are  bcin* 
projected,  particularly  in  railroad  and  kindred 
enterprise*.  Every  one  of  the  present  railroad 
Cimpua.e*  is  commencing  to  purchase  Iar*c 
quantities  of  rolling  stock,  rails,  etc-  Several  ne* 
railroad*  are  planned,  with  every  prospect  of  sue-  , 
res*.  I  have  helped  divert  many  orders  to  the  , 
United  States,  and  if  our  manufacturers  interest* 
cd  :n  this  class  of  supplies  cate  to  enter  the  held  1 
here,  there  will  never  lie  a  better  chance.  That  | 
they  may  be  placed  in  immediate  communication  I 
with  tbeir  possible  future  customers,  I  give  below 
a  list  of  the  various  companies  that  are  purcha-  I 


Sample  put  which 
■  ■pUlBlltMlf. 


A  luxurious  S-ifn.  <x>urh  li-ogth.  Instantly  convertible  Into  a 
Large.  aofl  hair-matt  rnm  bed.  With  nweotacle  for  bedding  or 
drew*.  10  style*.  to  f TS.W— equally  luxurious  and  wr- 
vlo-able.  Freight  pre-pald.  catalogues  free.  Returnable  If  not 
entirele  satisfactory.  There  is  but  One  Leonard  Sofa  Bed. 
Patented,  manufactured  and  sold  only  by 
The  Leonard  Sola  Bed  Co.,  496  Erie  St..  Cleveland,  0. 


rmtaraeroafr-ldief  ««|«4kr  >  «»r  «al  *.«,  in  ■ 

| sod  e*Sf4  si  Worl4  ■  lair  !«•%*  l-ful  n»t**f  « 
fiivnvllaM:«4l*»»r  i«m  '»  »!•  'wider*  r*rt«ia«nn 

FoUlaj  Cum  Boat  Co.,  balsa 


RiAirjfciERWi 

Sf  RAP  Book 


VALUABLE  INFORMATION  FREE 

>EXD  YOUR  *AMF  AND  ADDRESS  AND  RECEIVE  FACTS  PROVED 
BY  STATISTICS  COVERING  FAST  FIFTY  YEARS  SHOWING  l  IIE 

GREATER  LONGEVITY  OF  NON-USERS  OF  ALCOHOL 

RECEIVED  THROUGH  CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  TIIF.  LIFE  INSURANCE 
companies  ofauerica  and  *v*on—l~XAXSII'E/tA/ILE 

If  you  arc  a  total  abstainer,  send,  with  vour  name  and  address,  your  age  and 
date  of  last  birthday,  and  we  wall  include  with  the  above  information  a  propositioa 
for  an  ai**olutely  safe  Life  Insuiarne  |x>li«  y  that  will  give  you  the  full  saving  in 
cash  to  be  realized  on  account  of  your  temperate  habits. 

Addwwu  AGEXCY  DEPAXTMRXT 

American  'Temperance  Life  Insurance  Assoc h 

2 53  Broadway ,  New  York 


PERSONALS. 

TlIK  recent  death  of  John  Kuakln  has  brought 
into  print  a  flood  of  "  recollections  "  and  "appre-  ' 
nations"  of  Knglnnd's  great  art  critic  and  re¬ 
former.  Mr.  Utorge  Allen,  hla  publlaher  and 
friend  for  thrce-uml-forty  years,  saw  Ku.kln  aa  a 
great  ntun  In  the  highest  sense;  “a  grand  man  in 
heart  aa  In  Intellect."  "  I  find  It  difficult."  he aaya, 
"to tell  you  how  grand  he  won  In  everything  he 
did.  He  never  did  a  mean  action,  and  hta  good- 
neat  to  othera  was  measureless.  I  remember  he- 
log  with  him  in  Savoy  on  Faster  Sunday  in  the 
year  i«Ay.  His  human  sympathy  went  out  to  a 
Savoy  peanant  kneeling  In  prayer  at  the  roadalde. 
and  he  knell  and  prayed  with  him.  He  thought 
t hi.  would  do  the  poor  fellow  good,  would  con- 
mle  and  atrengthen  him.  It  *«»  ever  thus  with 
Kuakln— the  one  touch  of  nature  in  him  waa  aa 
deep  and  aincere  aa  It  waa  aimple.  *  When  I  reach 
the  Alp*.’  he  had  aald  to  me.  •  I  alwaya  pray.’  He 
would  betake  hlmaelf  to  aoine  quiet  corner  among 
lhat  grand  scenery  and  fall  on  his  knees.  Tho  he 
came  of  a  certain  strict  Calvinism,  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  narrow  In  tho  religious  outlook  of  Kuakln— it 
was  expansive  as  it  waa  bright.  Ilia  kindaeu  to 
dumb  animals  was  a  characteristic  which  the 
veriest  stranger  might  notice.  Truly.  kuskin'a 
heart  was  aa  large  aa  his  genius."  .  .  .  He  must 
have  known  what  he  had  achieved,  and  that  waa 
the  thought  In  my  mind  when  I  asked  him.  not 
later  than  last  autumn,  'Are  you  not  glad  your 
hooka  are  doing  ao  well.*"  Ilia  answer  waa,  'The 
public  think  ao  much  more  of  my  books  than  I  do 
myself. ’  This  gentle  modesty  was  part  of  bis 
charm,  but  then  he  waa  a  wholly  charming  per¬ 
sonality.  I  have  never  met  anybody  in  the  least 
like  him.” 

The  following  is  an  account  by  an  eye-witness 
of  Kuakin's  Oxford  lectures; 

"Kuakin  lectured  In  the  theater  of  the  New 
Museum  j  In  the  afternoons,  of  course,  «o  as  not  to 
Interfere  with  the  regular  business  of  the  place; 
and  before  an  audience  consisting  largely  of 
voung  ladies.  He  would  pace  up  and  down  rest¬ 
lessly  as  he  talked,  get  the  photographs  he  had 
brought  as  illustrations  into  a  hopeless  muddle, 
and  finally  do  without  them.  That  did  no:  mat¬ 
ter  In  the  least,  for  he  never  by  any  chance  dealt 
with  his  announced  subject.  The  theme  of  ie 
course  I  attended  was  supposed  to  be  ‘ Karlv 
Florentine  Art’;  and  the  lecturer  .  crtainl’.  did 
make  one  or  two  casual  remarks  about  C.  .11  ue 
and  Giotto.  But  his  diversion*  were  the  rc_; 
thing.  With  sweeping  gesture*  <he  hod  graceful 
rhetorical  gestures)  he  declaimed  whole  passages 
from  the  I'sulms  which  were  understood  to  ex¬ 
plain,  in  some  way,  how  the  bad  weather  wc  were 
then  experiencing  was  a  punishment  for  the  in¬ 
dustrial  abominations  of  modern  Kngland.  Then 
he  would  launch  into  a  tirade  against  our  ideals 
of  Gentleman  and  Lady  as  illustrated  by  the  la¬ 
test  Mudie  novel.  And  I  remember  that  a  Christ- 


READY  REFERENCE  SCRAP  BOOK 

For  Nowapapor  Clippings. 

CAPACITY  35,000  ACATE  LINES. 

Sire  of  RM.ikmioi-I  If 


A  PERFECT  INDEX  PLAN. 

A  SCRAP  IS  FILED  tw  puai|  the  top  containing  the  caption 
tleough  a  sh*  from  the  hack  »l  the  leal  and  attaching  it  lo  the  Iroat 
virtace  which  t*  gummed  The  raplhwi  slime  shows  upon  the  leaf 
and  indrte*  the  article  The  body.  wlwch  remains  in  the  hack,  Is 
read  by  turning  the  leal  oree  and  an  to  the  slot  through  which  It 
■wuerwdea.  The  Irate*  are  «>l  fine  linen 
ckxh  •ibetaatially  put  together, 

THIS  SMALL  BOOK  will  Me  iy  dipping*  (from  one  Inch  to 
war  cJumn  la  length)  lo  the  page,  and  tale*  the  place  ol  the  usual 
large  volume.  One  of  the  few  auvdtM*  worth  Inveatigating. 


stock,  and  the  binding  of 


At  stationer#  or  by  mall,  li.oo 

PtttAgt  UAmfi  rt.nvtJ 

CHARLES  UY.  -  56  Warren  Street.  New  York 


Play  Whist? 


Then  Yon  Will  Be  Interested  In  This  TsWe. 


ris  intended  lor  Duplicate  Whist.  In  the  llluitra- 
turn,  the  large  cut  i*  the  table  *et  up  for  use.  The 
small  di>k  i*  the  pocket  lor  holding  the  card*.  It  Is 
IsMroed  to  the  bottom  ol  the  table  and  revolves.  The 
dot  on  the  margin  *h»ws  the  *pring  which  coalrols  it. 
At  the  *ide  i»  ihe  table  loldcd.  The  pockel  hold, 
•i Keen  deck*  of  card*  There  are  sixteen  hinds  and 
each  plane  has  lour  leads.  After  plaving a  hand, cards 
are  replaced  in  the  pockets, and  by  toiichTng  the  spring, 
a  new  hand  is  hrlcwe  each  player.  The  advantage* 
over  tray*  are  no  lust  card*,  no  errors  and  a  place  on 
which  lo  play.  The  table  is  made  in  oak  or  mahogany 
and  is  a  handwune.  substantial  piece  of  furniture. 
Price  of  each  f  o  b.  car*,  Green  Bay,  Wi*. 

0E0.  H.  RICE.  -  (Jrecn  Bay.  Wto. 


'  A,nt  Sa™88  LifC  Hm^nce  e  ' 
o T0*'A  .  Socieh, 

*  Edward  W.  Scott,  Pmddant.  1  / 

J*  The  Best  Company  lor  Policy-holder*.  J 

INVESTIGATE  ITS  SPECIAL  BOND  POLICY. 


The  Leonard  Sofa  Bed 


Readers  of  The  LrrxRixr  Diocwr  are  asked  to  meet  too  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertiser*. 
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mu  cord,  popular  at  the  time,  representing  a  I  a  a  • 
buxom  young  woman  in  her  nightgown  clinging  lUt  i 
to  a  cross,  came  in  for  some  particularly  violent  j  scientific 
denunciations. 

full  of  whimsical,  almost  feminine,  exaggerations 
and  antipathies,  in  the  style  that  we  all  know ; 
but  saved  by  the  kindly  half-quizzical  smile  which 
those  who  take  the  perversities  of  his  books  sol- 
emly  have  failed  to  divine." 

Ruskin's  remarkable  friendship  for  Sir  John 
Millais  is  known  to  all  the  world.  Perhaps, 
with  u  single  exception,  it  had  no  finer  exempltfi- 
cation  than  in  the  candor  with  which  he  criticized 
a  portrait  of  Charles  Keade,  which  Sir  John  had 
submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  great  critic.  “It 
is  not  a  failure,"  declared  Kuskin,  "it  is  a  fiasco" 

—and  He  proceeded  to  kick  a  hole  in  the  canvas. 

This  was  certainly  a  vigorous  method  of  criticism, 
but  Millais  did  not  protest  seriously.  It  was 
different  with  Whistler.  Of  the  latter's  "A  Noc¬ 
turne  in  Black  and  Gold"  Kuskin  wrote  .  "The  ill- 
educated  conceit  of  the  artist  nearly  approaches 
tho  aspect  of  wilful  imposture."  and  again:  "I 
have  seen  and  heard  much  of  cockney  impudence, 
but  I  never  expected  to  hear  a  coxcomb  ask  two 
hundred  guineas  for  flinging  a  pot  of  paint  in  the 
public's  face."  Whistler,  stung  to  the  quick, 
sued  for  li.aw  damages,  ami  was  awarded  a 
single  farthing  by  the  jury.  This  coin  he  attached 
to  his  watch-chuin’and  curried  it  for  a  charm. 


awuDVua  .-“STfSS 

of  Physiological  Exercise  -Itbout  any  appa- 
all  extremelr  good  fun.  rat  us  whatever  and  requiring  but  a  few  minute*'  time  In  your  own 

room  Just  before  retiring  By  Uils  condensed  system  more  exercise 
can  be  obtained  In  teo  minutes  than  by  any  other  in  two  hours  and 
It  Is  the  only  one  which  doe-  not  overtax  the  heart. 

It  is  the  ooly  natural,  easy  and  speedy  method  for  obtaining 
perfect  health,  physical  development  ami  elasticity  of  mind  and  body. 

ABSOLUTELY  CURES  CONSTIPATION.  INDIGESTION, 
SLEEPLESSNESS,  NERVOUS  EXHAUSTION 

and  revitalizes  the  whole  body. 

Pupil*  are  of  both  arxra  ranging  In  age  from  fifteen  to  eighty- 
six,  and  all  recommend  the  system.  Since  no  two  people  are  to  the 
same  physical  coodiuoo  Individual  instructions  are  given  In 
eachcaae. 

Write  at  ooce  for  full  Information  and  Booklet  containing  en¬ 
dorsements  from  many  of  America  s  leading  citixens  to 

ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA.  CHICAGO.  ILLS. 


RELIEF  FROM 
RHEUMATICS- 


A  FORMER  officer  of  volunteers,  who  was  in  the 
Santiago  province  for  half  a  year  after  the  oceu- 


Onions 


Indirectly  Caused  the  Death  of  the  World's 
Greatest  General 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  Napoleon  was  a  gour- 
immd, an  In.rdlnalo  lover  of  the  good  things  of  the 
table,  and  history  further  records  that  hta  favorite 
dlah  wai  fried  onions  ;  his  death  fmrn  cancer  of  stom¬ 
ach  It  Is  claimed  also  was  probably  caused  from  his 
escvMivo  Indulgence  of  this  foudnew.  for  the  udoruu* 
vegetable. 

The  onion  Is  undoubtedly  a  wholesome  article  of 
food.  In  fact  lius  many  medicinal  qualities  of  value, 
but  It  would  bo  difficult  to  find  a  more  Indigestible 
article  t  linn  fried  on  loos,  and  to  many  fwoplo  they  are 
■Imply  poison,  but  the  onion  doee  not  stand  alooe  in 
this  rtrtpect.  Any  article  of  food  that  Is  not  thor- 
oughly  digested  becomes  n  source  of  dlsea'e  and  die- 
comfort,  whether  It  bo  fried  onions  or  l>~*f  steak. 

Tho  reason  why  any  wbolrsomn food  isnot  promptly 
digested  Is  because  tho  stomach  lacks somo  Import- 
aulelement  of  digestion,  some  stomachs  Lack  peptone, 
othei*  are  deficient  In  gastric  Juice,  still  others  lack 
Hydrochloric  acid. 

Tho  oue  thing  necessary  to  do  In  any  caw  of  poor 
digestion  Is  to  supply  those  elemeota  of  digestion 
which  the  stomach  locks,  and  nothing  doc*  this  so 
thoroughly  and  safely  as  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets. 

Dr.  Richardson  In  writing  a  thesis  on  treatment  of 
dyspepsia  and  indigestion,  clones  his  remarks  by  say¬ 
ing,  **  for  those  suffering  from  acid  dy  «i»-|»la.  aliown 
oy  sour,  watery  risings,  or  for  flatulent  dyspepsia, 
shown  by  gnsoo  stomach,  causing  heart  trouble  and 
difficult  breathing,  as  well  as  for  all  other  forms  of 
stomach  trouble,  tho  safest  treatment  Is  to  take  one 
or  two  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tableis  after  each  meal. 
I  advise  them  because  they  c  >ntain  no  harmful  drug*, 
butnre  composed  of  valuable  digestives,  which  set 
promptly  upon  the  food  eaten.  I  never  knew  a  case 
of  Indigestion  or  even  chronic  dyspepsia  which 
Stuart ’a  Tablets  would  not  reach." 

Cheap  cathartic  medicines  claiming  to  cured vwpep- 
Bla  and  Indigestion  can  have  no  effect  whatever  lu 
actively  digesting  the  food,  and  to  call  any  cathartic 
medlciue  a  cure  for  Indigestion  Is  a  misnomer. 

Every  druggist  In  the  United  Stales  and  Canada 
sells  Stuarts  I  >v«|ir  pda  Tablets,  and  they  are  not  only 
tho  safest  and  most  successful  but  the  moat  odea  title 
of  any  treatment  for  indigestion  and  stomach 
troubles. 


Regular  package  $1.00, 

Of  all  dnijigl»U  or  poit-free  by  mall 
Pamphlets  with  Testimonials  FREE. 


McKesson  &  robbins, 

95  FnHon  Street,  .  .  New  Y. 

Sols  Aoskt*  ro* 

THE  TARTARLITHINE  CO 


Peter  Moller’s 
Cod  Liver  Oil 


now  prepared  by  an  improved  process  which 
is  the  result  of  years  of  scientific  investiga¬ 
tion,  may  be  confidently  relied  upon  ns 
being  of 

Absolute  Purity  and  Free  From 
Disagreeable  Taste  and  Odor. 

MOLLRR'a  Oil  always  gives  satisfactory 
results  because  of  its  perfect  digestibility 
and  the  fact  that  it  may  lie  taken  contin¬ 
uously  without  causing  gastric  disturbance. 

In  flat,  oval  bottle*  ooly.  datrd.  Sec  that  our  namr 
appear*  on  bottle  a*  agent*.  Explanatory  pamphlet. 


Few  men  worked  harder  than  the  late  James 
Martlneau.  Aitho  a  voluminous  writer,  his  pub¬ 
lished  works  form  but  a  email  part  of  what  he 
composed.  It  was  always  his  habit  to  write  at 
first  freely  and  diffusively,  and  then  to  condense 
by  successive  proce»*c».  He  possessed  a  vigorous 
frame  and  did  not  spare  iL  He  worked  early  and 
late,  almost  to  the  end  of  his  useful  career.  Even 
when  close  upon  ninety  ycarsof  age.be  rose  at  six 
in  the  morning  and  worked  three  or  four  hours  be¬ 
fore  a  one  o'clock  lunch.  Then  came  a  rest,  a  con¬ 
stitutional,  and  the  newspapers,  in  which  be  took 
the  keenest  delight.  After  dtnncr  and  a  cupof  tea  IMPROVED  BREATHING  TUBE 
be  wrote  and  read  until  midnight.  Unequalled  for  prevention  and  cure  of  throat  and  luug 

_  diseases,  also  A  for  strength 

ruing  '"tee. HBnt  p°rt 
Frw  men  have  had  more  romantic  careers  than  i-»id  for  f  13  including 

Arthur  Henry  Savage  Undor.  and  few  posse**.  I^'The  great  value  of  lung  gymrart’^b/Dr 
n*r*r»mlitv  more  interesting  He  was  born  in  Vau hen.  S/nd  2-c*Qt  pUiup  f°r  twttmonlmU  to 


Schleffelln  &  Co.,  New  York 


The  Augusta-Yictoria  Empress  Afghan 

Hand-oven  at  Bethlehem  by  expert  Saxon  weaver* 
Soltot  wool,  u  x  jS  inches.  Have  you  one  in  your  borne 

Postpaid  and  Registered  for  $*.50. 

Sl'SACUAC  WEAVINO  CO..  •  •  Bethlehem.  Pa 


Headers  of  Tas  Lnixur  Dtosar  are  asked  to  mention  the  pubUcaUon  when  writing  to  adrertiaers. 
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and  worked  almost  everywhere.  His  fame  a*  a 
painter  is  haidlv  aarpcuc%ed  by  his  reputation  as  a 
traveler  and  explorer,  while  hi*  cu>y>  into  the 
field  of  literature  have  been  extremely  successful. 
Naturally,  he  is  a  linguist.  It  i*  said  that  he  reads, 
write*,  and  speaks  sixteen  language*,  and  ha*  a 
smattering  of  many  other*.  He  lectures  in  Ger¬ 
man,  English,  and  Italian.  His  horrible  experi¬ 
ences  during  llis  last  visit  to  Tibet  are  known  to 
everybody.  When  asked  the  other  day  how  he 
could  bear  again  to  tempt  fate  by  revisiting  last 
summer  the  scene*  of  his  horrible  torture,  he 
replied  i  ‘‘One  get*  tired  of  afternoon  tea*  and 
artificial  men  and  women  with  their  artificial 
manners,  clothes,  and  conversation,  and  long*  for 
the  companionship  of  man  in  his  primitive  state. 
I  hate  people  that  live  in  houses,  anyhow.” 

M.  Zoi..t  has  recently  received  a  gift  which  he 
greatly  values  because  of  its  intrinsic  worth  ns 
well  as  for  the  sentiments  of  which  it  is  the  cm- 
bod  I  men  t,  says  the  Newark  /Tiva/og  ,V#t«.  Ii 
came  from  a  group  of  Antwerp  Journalists  and 
consists  of  u  copy  of  the  famous  letter  ••  J’accuse,” 
and  of  tho  decree  of  the  Court  of  Cassation  rc- 
revis  on.  printed  by  tho  Ptantlnlan  Press,  so 
named  from  the  Frenchman,  Claude  Plantin,  who 
•allied  in  Antwerp  toward  Iho  middle  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  The  album  or  book  consists  of 
forty-eight  pages,  and  the  printing  was  carefully 
superintended  by  M.  lluchmann.  of  Antwerp,  the 
type  being  known  ns  "gros  canon."  which  w«* 
employed  by  Plantin  In  IJ74  for  his  “Commune 
Sanctorum."  Tho  letters  nro  in  black  and  red, 
the  borders  of  the  page*  being  engraved  with  tho 
Lobel  rose,  so  called  from  u  naturalist  of  that 
name.  It  is  magnificently  bound,  the  antique 
ornamentation  being  blended  with  the  national 
colors  of  France,  tho  portrait  of  Zola,  the  lion  of 
Belgium,  and  the  arms  of  the  city  of  Antwerp 
• 

Lin.'T.  W AMI*  CHUNKY,  killed  by  the  Filipinos 
on  the  7th  Inst.,  near  Imus,  was  ous  of  four  w-n* 
of  Col.  F.  W.  Cheney,  «  prominent  manufacturer 
of  silk  good*  at  South  Manchester,  Conn.,  all  of 
whom  enlisted  in  the  rank*  at  tho  beginning  of 
Iho  war  with  Spain.  Three  were  graduate*  of 
Yale  and  tho  fourth  was  a  student  of  the  same 
university.  Ward  Cheney  received  his  commit, 
sion  before  he  began  his  service  in  t  lie  Philippines. 
When  ho  enlisted  he  was  employed  In  the  Hart, 
ford  Courant  office,  and  his  suggestion,  laughingly 
made,  that  ho  ought  to  write  an  obituary  notice 
of  himself,  wo*  accepted  by  his  associates,  at 
whose  request  he  did  write  his  biography  In  a  few 
trodest  line*,  which  are  now  published. 
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RACTICAL  painters  say  that  when 
they  come  to  repaint  a  house 
which  has  been  painted  with  ready- 

mixed  paint  or  combination  White  Lead 
(so-called),  it  costs  more  to  prepare  the 
surface  than  to  apply  the  paint. 

The  moral  is  to  use  only  Pure  White 
Lead,  because  it  is  not  only  more  durable, 
but  is  always  in  good  condition  for  repaint¬ 
ing.  These  brands  are  genuine. 

PnPP  For  colors  use  Nstlonal  Lead  Company's  Pure  White 
rntt  Lead  Tinting  Color*.  Any  shade  desired  Is  readily 
"  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  full  information  and  show. 

>lc«  of  Colors,  also  pamphlet  entitled  ”  Uncle  horn's  Ex- 
With  Paints  "  forwarded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co.,  100  William  Street,  New  York. 


the  most  vigorous  speakers  in  the  Senate.  He  was] 
horn  In  Concord,  Mas*  .  in  it*4,  and  studied  dur- 
ing  bis  early  years  at  Concord  Academy.  He  in¬ 
herited  bis  forensic  talent*  from  his  father,  Sarr  . 
uel  lloar,  who  was  one  of  Massachusetts's  greatest 
lawyer*,  sad  sfter  graduating  la  the  study  of  law  ; 
at  Harvard  University,  he  went  to  Worcester, 
where  he  practised,  lie  rose  very  rapidly,  and  in 
1  >«t»  »»*  elected  tnthe  Forty-first  Congress.  He 
also  represented  his  Stare  la  the  Potty-second,  1 
Forty. third,  and  Forty-fourth  Congresses,  but  de- 
cllned  the  nomination  for  the  Forty. fifth.  Match 
«,  1I77.  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate 
to  succeed  George  S.  Houtwetl.  and  wa«  reelected 
In  its,.  i*«*.  and  189*.  Ills  term  of  service  will  ex- 
plre  March  ».  190*. 


OVER  15  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE. 

PATENTS 

TRADE  HARKS  -  DESI6NS  -  COPYRIGHTS 

DofiKttk  and  Fortin.  Procured  at  Moderate  Rates. 


l*U'nl«  oNaIhinI  llm*U|r)i 
Cf^  AM  A.  MIlAKk  Kr* sate,,*!  Alio# »*•/. 

WILL  BE  FULLY  ILLUSTRATED- FREE 

la  Ibr  fUW^MMT  TMAUK  M'HSaIA 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 


8KNATOK  OKOROR  pRlHlir.  HOAM.of  MaMArha. 
aetta,  who  Has  t >een  much  In  the  public  eye  of  late. 
IS  in  many  r«?*p*ctn**  remarkable  man  .\ttho 
nearly  MVfOty*iive  yearaof  ag c,  he  u  atilt  one  of 


R*»lUlle.— 1 11  Any  new  feature*  at  the  muii- 
cair*  ••Oh.ro;  Mr.  Br»*qt»c  mag  ‘Old  Kentucky 
Home  *  with  a  pl»tol  oWgat*”— /*r  UJ^na^hi 


noHrint  9  W..AU  *  A  merit**  Silk  | 

tl«m~rmrmf±rr,Ck<n*  .U.++*  a*<1  l>*Ury  Net  /nr.  Month 
If  tkmk.tflkr  Urira  rtrrNlalivR  «MM|  r«p|. 
I«IU<*»»4  mmn*r*rimrer*.  IUi»*W  mmI>  lllUBl  iaI« «!  ifi.t 
•  drum  *  •aw  Arid.  «  mtrf*rtr«r  Mn-Unkf,  IJo>  lrh  hi  , 
H»lh  Imttftrirv.  Ifomftiri'Uhlfiir*  *r*t  MU- 
eiUn.8.ufcul.M«  M*t  frr*  l\  tOr^l.i* 

OSCAR  A.  MICHEL 

w:n.  1  a. 

301  Broadway,  How  York 

•ranch  :  sn  r  8t.,  n.  w.,  wasmihoton,  0.  c. 


A  Transferable  Tele.-"  And  what  did  ho 

when  he  heard  that  store  *"  ”«'h.  he  lang 
heartily.”  ”  What,  at  himself f"  “  Xo.  You 
I  put  you  In  his  plw*.”-ft«M  Cemritr. 


Contrast 

The  difference  between  hard  north¬ 
ern  grown  wheat  and  that  grown  else¬ 
where,  Is  that  one  is  nearly  all  gluten 
and  the  other  nearly  all  starch.  This 
is  the  difference  between 

Cream  of 
Wheat 

and  other  ceres]  foods.  Cream  ot  Wheat  retains 
every  element  essential  10  the  highest  nutrition. 
Other  foods  sre  mostly  stsreb.  of  liul*  food 
vslue,  sod  msny  so  mixed  with  wssie  miner  ss 
to  be  definitely  detriments!  with  prolonged  use. 
Ask  your  grocer  10  show  you  the  besutifu! 


Cream  of  Wheat  plctu 

Oeam  of  Wheat  Ox,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


•L»w : 

*  -T« 


"I  married 

have 


ce 


He  Sympnthl 

>ur  daughter,  air,  and 

I  to  regret  it.” 

Father-In-Law :  "I  sympathire  with  you.  my 
boy  ;  I  married  ber  mother.”-  TU-fftH. 


Those  Newspaper  Hints.— Foreman  :  “We 
need  a  few  lines  to  fill  np  a  column.” 

Society-  Editor  (wearily):  “Well,  say  ‘The 
Prince  of  Wale#  Im*  began  wearing  old  clothes 
because  they  are  more  comfortable.'  Perhaps  it 
will  start  a  fashion  that  you  and  I  can  follow.-— 
CeMtr't  H'ertfy. 

Ad  F.pltome  of  a  Century**  Progress.— Pro 

FEMOR  !  “Mis*  Flsvill*.  mention  a  few  of  the  most 
wonderful  scientific  inventions  of  the  nineteenth 
century." 

Ml'S  FLA  VILLA:  “>>*,  sir;  the  telephone, 
photograph  buttons,  golf  capes,  and  ke-cream 
soda. "  -  Ckitigv  RfU'rJ. 

An  Unfortunate  Expression —Wiee  or  P\- 

TIE  NT :  “I'm  so  sorry,  doctor,  to  bring  you  all 
the  wav  to  Hampstead  to  see  my  hustand.” 

Doctor  (from  Mavfair) 


No  other  Seeds 


ao  thoroughly  or  warrmxitrd 
ao  coinplrirly  m  art? 


Burpee’s  seeds 

Our  first  customers  are  those  who  know  us 
best  WewouM  like  t>>  make  jour  acquaintance, 
and  shall  ts  | -leased  to  tend 

Bcrpkk  s  Farm  Annual  rom  1900. 
Then.  If  you  decide  to  older,  we  will  also  give 
Free  both  our  useful  New  "V«*t  Pocket” 
(lul.i.*  to  Succws  and  valuable  Novelties  Ibr 
ad  van  rv  trial. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  *  CO..  Philadelphia. 


Pray,  don't 


tion 


DON’T  LEAVE  YOUR  KEYS 

In  the  fnmt  d<»or.  FM*n  them 
to  tho  fMicket  or  «*l»tt*r>tt  with 
*  kry  uhaJn  wx-urtO  by  the  lm- 

fr**r4  \Y»»ht>»rnr  I’ulmt 
rnattirr.  Kllinon 

like  i mm  dmtn.  dc*it  tr*T  tbi 

fiU.rls-.  rvUtoN  I  |i**Artlr.  if  y 

m*ll.  ttcmU.  ttofaJcv**  *tf  other 
wot rUiffrit. 

AMKRICAN  RING  CO. 
Uux  65,  WstiTbar)  ,  Conn. 


bent  by  Test— 
74  YEARS.  Lon?- 
■ry.  FmliUook  free  Wo 
DA  V  CASH  WEEKLY  .k  want  MORE 
r  r\  I  hone  &  traveling  salesmen 
STARK  BatO'S.  Ull’UUIi.  10.;  buxillr.S.Y. 
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[March  24,  1900 


I  have  another  patient  in  so  continuously  from  cold  that  he  contracted 
I’m  killing  two  birds  with  pneumonia  and  died.  He  was  cremated,  and. 

.alter  being  some  ten  minute*  in  the  cremator y, 

-  an  attendant  opened  a  small  slide  in  the  side  o! 

How  lie  Came  to  llo  It.— Her  head  rested  on  [  lurnace  to  note  the  re*ult.  The  prince  wa*  sit- 
his  shoulder,  and  her  little  hand  lav  confidingly  in  |  time  boll  upright  on  the  slab  and  shouted  :  "Shu; 
his.  “Tell  me  now,  Alfred."  said  the  happy  maid¬ 
en,  “how  you  ever  came  to  pick  me  out  a*  the  girl 
you  wanted  to  marry'"  “Well,  Ihira.”  replied 
the  ecstatic  young  man,  in  a  gush  of  confidence 
"it  was  maw  that  put  me  up  to  tl.”— l/u.  />«£• 


it,  my  dear  madam 
this  neighborhood,  s 
one  stone !  "—/’umh. 


Horses  and  Poets.— Senator  itlackburnc  of 
Kentucky,  and  Oolooel  Pepper,  of  whisky-making 
fame,  were  discussing  horses,  when  Representa¬ 
tive  Crain,  of  Texas,  entered.  “What  are  von 
talking  about  1‘*  asked  Crain.  "Horses,"  said 
Blackburn.  "Oh."  remarked  Crain,  “why  don't 
v»u  talk  about  something  worth  while?  Why 
don’t  you  discuss  literature  or  something  to  im¬ 
prove  yonr  minds?"  " Literature said  Black¬ 
burn.  "what  kind  of  literature  do  you  rccom 
mend.*-  "I  like  poet  a.”  answered  Cram;  "I  an. 
particularly  f*md  of  Tennyson  and  Longfellow." 
"  Longfellow?”  interrupted  Colonel  Pepper,  sud¬ 
denly  taking  an  interest  in  the  conversation  . 
“oh.  yes.  I  know  Longfellow.  He  was  the  great¬ 
est  horse  ever  bred  In  KeBtinkj,.'-.f»fi<*J»/. 


Having  Him  Money.  —  Mk.  Wiif *TPir  :  "My 
failure  is  the  talk  of  the  street!  At  the  meeting 
of  my  creditors,  to-day,  I  arranged  to  pay  ten 
cents  on  the  dollar !  ” 

Mk*.  WHEAT  HIT  (after  a  moment's  figuring): 
"Oh,  llenry.  isn’t  that  lovely!  then  the  tiftv- 
dollar  hat  I  had  sent  home  to-day  will  only  cost 
you  five  dollars !  "—Life. 


Yours  and  Others 


The  American  SIO  Typewriter 


Kipling  gave  the  Speaker  a  Point.— At  a  din¬ 
ner  in  Rottingdcan  lately,  a  Royal  Academician 
stated  to  the  company  the  curious  fact  that  sugar 
and  sumac  are  the  only  two  words  In  Knglish 
where  iu  is  pronounced  as  t km.  There  was  much 
Interest  shown  in  the  discovery,  when  Rudvard 
Kipling  was  heard  from  theotlier  end  of  the  table 
“But  are  you  quite  sure  *  W'piwef. 


The  Comedian,  the  Contusion,  and  Hie 

(  •impress  —,\  comedian  in  a  Paris  theater  re¬ 
cently  made  a  great  hit  out  of  a  painful  incident 
While  indulging  in  a  bit  of  horseplay  on  the  stagr 
he  struck  his  head  accident lv  against  one  of  the 
pillars  of  the  scene  uj««n  the  stage.  The  thud 
caused  a  duller  of  sympathy  to  pass  through  tin 
audience.  "  No  great  harm  done,"  said  the  <»mr 
dian.  "Just  hand  me  a  napkin,  a  glass  of  water 
and  a  aalt-velUr."  These  were  brought,  and  be 
sat  down,  folded  the  napkin  in  the  form  of  n  ban 
dage.  dipped  it  in  the  glass,  aod  emptied  the  salt 
cellar  on  the  wet  part.  Having  thus  pre|iared  n 
compress  according  to  prescription,  and  when 
every  one  espected  he  would  apply  it  to  bis  fore 
head,  he  gravely  rose  and  tied  it  round  the  pillar 
-(.//«»  /  Weekly. 


Hr  Trie*  To  Make  It  l'p.-H»  i  "Won't  you 
'low  me  to  rscoht  yo'  home.  Miss  Black  *  I  fin's 
y<>‘  am  too  good  a  chu'ch  membah  to  keep  up  a 
quarrel." 

SlIE;  "Huh!  I  duan’  t'lnk  w'  am  much  oh  a 
chu'ch  membah.  I  done  sor  yo*  steepin'  t'roo de 
sermon." 

"Hr:  f  Wa-al,  I  was  dreaming  oh  yo'."—  Puek. 


Letters 

Copied  While  Writing 

Keep  •  copy  >4  all  letters  :  *;  p»|| ;  b;  Vltlt : 
i  Sn.it:  t:  esrt.  Aty  ink :  sty  pi;  say  is- 
IT.  Our  *o  i>«vff  itnuU  j  our  dip 

»M%  luivr  fivrn  Write  with  no  rxtn  prewurt, 
mI  our  l’rn»C«rhon  Letter  Ht>ok  produce*  e 
rr/r.7  Cop y.  Cai»  be  uwl  anywhm. 

II  your  *uib*irr  doca  not  keep  it.  write  for 
<e  iiiaiRicti  ul  work,  bltnii+n  tAis  /r/rr. 
LN-CAHBON-MANHOLI)  CO..  Dept.  L 
■  45-7-9  Centre  5b.  New  York. 


Oetllng  Him  Warmed  lip.— An  Hast  Indian 
prince,  on  his  first  visit  to  this  country,  suffered 


Gerlach  Academy, 

HRIBLLB.  N.  J. 


lies!  Hiory  Creker  Kver  Heard.— "I  have 
heard  a  good  many  stories  In  my  time,  said  Mt 
Croker  recently,  “  but  the  trouble  Is  to  remember 
them.  I  enjoy  them  wheal  hear  them,  but  the 
go  In  one  ear  and  out  the  other.  The  best  one  I 
can  now  recall  Is  abont  Sheriff  Dunn.  I'erhap 
you  know  that  theie  la  a  Thomas  Dunn  A«aocla- 
tloo.  named  a'ter  the  Sheriff.  It  is  a  social  organ - 
iratioo  and  gives  a  ball  every  yisr.  l-a»t  year  th< 
'•11  was  given  BOOB  after  Mr.  Dunn  was  elected, 
and  there  was  a  big  attendance,  tine  man,  an  old 
friend  of  the  sheriff,  got  himself  up  In  great  shape 
for  the  occasion,  appearing  for  the  first  time  In  his 
life  In  eveoing-dre**. 

“ '  Hello,  Tom.'  he  said  ;  *  how  do  I  look  in  a  dress- 
suit?’ 

"'First-rate.' said  the  sheriff;  'why  don't  you 
get  one  - '  "-IjJe. 


One  lo  each  U>»n  to  ride 
•  sample  1W0  blryole. 


and  n>Wiil  a 


ONE  HUNDRED 


Current  Events 
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—  Lord  Robert#  continue,  to  advance  on 
llloemfonteln,  having  turned  the  Boer  position. 

— Germany  refuses  to  mediate  in  the  Boer 
war. 

—Reports  circulated  that  the  Government  at 
Washington  has  tendered  its  good  offices  in  he- 
halt  of  peace  between  Grant  Britain  and  the 
Booth  African  Republics. 

-Senator  Hoar  introduces  an  amendment  to 
the  Puerto  Rican  bill  providing  for  the  free  ad¬ 
mission  Into  Puerto  Rico  of  fish,  leather,  and  agri¬ 
cultural  implements  from  the  United  States. 
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proportion  of  independence  were 
lb*  House  of  Common*. 

-The  Premier  reject,  the  le 
the  Called  Staten  to  be  of  any  a* 

in  bringing  about  peace. 


made  public  in  | 


shines ;  brightly  in  chouse' where 
ElAPOLK)  abolishes  dirh  buh“Birh 
and  despair  are  close  ofkin"Try  it- in 

your  next-  house-cleaning a 


H’tJnttJjy,  .1 tank  //. 

-General  Kolirrta'a  army  entered  llloem. 
fonteln  on  Tuesday,  and  the  MrltUh  tl.g  »*» 
run  up  over  the  Prealdeucy  of  the  Orange  Tree 
Stale, 


hnJjy ,  Mj,(h 

/ft 

— Oeneral  Kobert*  report*  railway  communi¬ 
cation*  between  Hlnemfonlrln  ami  Cape  Town 

practically  open.  . 

— Hlr  Frederic  William  Itortnn,  formrrly  di¬ 
rector  of  the  National  Gallery.  dir*  in  London. 

—  Ill  the  Senate,  the  Puerto  Itlran  relief  ap¬ 
propriation  bill  is  paled  without  division. 

— Secretary  Long  appoint*  a  banl  to  hr 
known  a.  the  Naval  General  ht.fr,  with  Admiral 
Dowry  at  the  head. 


-Great  disappoint: 
over  Lord  Sail. bury 
ter  ami  Mleyn. 


ent  i*  shown  In  Pretoria 
reply  to  Presidents  Kru- 


-A  trial  of  the  Holland  submarine  ». 

lakes  place  on  the  Potomac  Ktver. 

-The  gold  standard  currency  bill  become* 
W»  by  the  signature  of  President  McKinley 

-Tb*  Fallow.  anti-Kama po  bill  pu,*e.  t 
■iwably. 

-Jadge  Tuft,  president  of  the  new  I'hlll 

T'""  Commlalon,  ha.  notified  hi.  fellow  tor 
‘  ners,  that  the  rouimlaelon  will  convene 
\v adiing ton  on  March  j ?. 


—Secretary  Hay  and  l«r.l  Paunrefole  sign  a 
protocol,  vatending  the  time  for  ratlHratlon  of 
reciprocity  treat  «•»  with  the  Itriti.h  West  Indian 
Island*. 


Oeneral  Joseph  Wheeler  arrive*  in  Wash 


m  mflbr  from  any  form  of 
tna  w»<  want  to  Mnd  you  freo 
IkitUc  of  the  fainou*  Kola 
I,  ll  Is  Nut  tire's  II  tire  llo. 
dlsre*c,  and  ■”  guaranh  that 
i  all  your  sutlrring.  We  are 
utiles  frreby  mail  to  Sufferers, 
•rful  power  of  Will  New  Ills- 
I*  pleased  to  send  on*  to  you. 


<  Marik  ij. 

-Lord  Huberts  i*  directing  hi 

ward  rniahlng  the  lloer  forces 
Klver. 


-In  the  French  Parliament,  Minister  Del 
ra*»*  says  Intervention  by  thr  powers  In  South 
Africa  Impossible. 

Secretary  Hoot  talk*  of  his  reason,  for  visit- 
mu  Clbu  and  the  rvault  of  hi.  observation*  in  thr 


State* 


COE'S  ECZEMA  CURE  $1 


FINANCIAL 


f  Traoaart  n  central 
tiaollni  r.uHl 
ItPcritr  «J«|»«lt4 
to  draft. 
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r«i||f<*l«N|  mj 
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■rNl  n<  iMIuN*  an<l 
\mwr  l<*ni«  of  mil 
road*,  »trrH  mil* 

ffiiM  O'liii*- 

!>!•••.  He.  Srctirltir# 
n»ugfct  iixl  *>l«l  on 
rotnroiMiMi 

!»KAL  IN 
cwt  Srcurllif*. 
d‘iit  on  Hikfillmiloo. 
ICKIMINHKKTS. 


Redmond 

Kerr&Co, 


the  anniversary  of  the  Berlin  Insurrection  of 
HUH. 

—General  sir  William  Stephen  Aleiawder 
Lockhart,  com mamlrr-ln. chief  of  th«  Itritish 
forces  in  India,  die*  m  Calcutta. 

—  Russia  ha*  rejected  a  proposed  compromise 
bv  Turkey  in  the  matter  of  the  railway  conces. 

sions  demanded  In  Asia  Minor. 

— Experiment*  are  made  al  Newport  New*  to 

test  the  stability  of  the  new  war-ship  Ke*n*rcr. 
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alarrh,  llav  lever,  Grippe.  Cnawimpll-io 
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Miller.  Calmer.  la.;  the  Kcv.  J.  (i  I -aw.  Ocala.  The  Wh.tr  Qu«u  take*  that  Pawn.  *r.iwun.ing  mat*. 
Fla.;  "A  Fort."  Franklin  Che**-Club.  Philadcl  i  The  Fooc-furcr  move*  along  the  Royal  Way  ; 
pfata.  Dr.  K  Sprague.  Romney  Depot.  N.  H.;'  Qoecn  t»  her  Sixth  »huu  «vt  ihr  light  of  day. 

A.  T.  Weitbrec,  Denver.  I  Pawn  goes  to  fifth,  the  Fair  Dame  m  hrr  Four; 

,,z  (only, :  L.  Ilirach.  Ilrooklyn  i  V.  Abraham.  I  Th*'  endt  lhr  Black  Kin*  ie  no  more. 

To  Puhoj/k  Fifth  the  Black  Km*  move*,  in  ire. 

And  leave*  White  Kin*  riptord  to  l<(*hu|>'*  fire. 

White ‘a  Pawn  move*  to  Kin*'*  Sink— an  artful  thing— 
And  check*  that  fire,  while  tjueen  del  wna>h  the  Kin*. 
The  P, elate,  foiled  thut  io  hi*  well  planned  fi*ht. 

Move*  to  another  point,  or  kill*  a  Knight. 

In  either  cave,  the  Hunk  live  Foot  force  *!ay* 

At  ilobop*  Founh.  and  end*  the  Monarch  *  day*. 

The  other  Ui»hop,of  the  dutky  hoe. 

To  ha  l-ord  loyal,  alway*  brave  and  true. 

Make,  an  attack.  subdue*  the  ho*nlc  PfieM. 

Then  !—»>’*.  while  not  tuipreting.  in  the  lea*t. 

The  y ueen’s  deign  u|»n  the  Horseman'*  Fight 
To  charge,  and  thu*  effect  the  deadly  mate 
Metope."  Ac,in  The  Pawn  remove*  he  from  the  field  ; 

Pawn  capture*  Ht*hop**thr  K  in*;’*  duom  i»  sealed. 

in  ;  TKe  Vlitbop  then  n  bid  togu 
To  three  clear,  open  field*  above,  below 
llie  Qurci  no  rr*vn\  *er*  to  ihangr  her  pUn, 

Krieiii  her  march  and  *U>»  the  Sable  Man. 

111!  FRUI.WIMIU.  j 

Mr.  Pulltrrr.  in  awarding  the  prur.  any*  that  he  The  “Composite  G*mf." 

had  to « online  bimaclftu  .  oo.iderarum  of  esuay.  s,oJ  ^  namM<  brethrcn.  lhal  we  may  have 

"n  -“»“»««>  of  your  gifted  tl>mp|ernrn,  pUver..  «ml  U.g>n  lhf 

0.1,. r-poet.  Ignored  the  companion  problem  en-  K-mo  „  MH,„  „  [K>ulb1e.  0nl>(  twrnl>. 

"  _y’  .  .  .  .  .  h»»r.  thu*  far.  responded.  We  want  nt  limit 

-The  preliminary  ta.k  of  weeding,  and  U.r  foff 

final  one  of  criming,  were  difficult  and  Jeliute.  t  •• 

Atn-ng  about  .1*  almost  average  excel-  "  Pollock  Memories." 

lence.  i!  «*»  a  ’-tile  loyal  for  tii.t  place;  but  Mr*.  P.  F.  Rowland,  of  Dublin,  hna  edited  ami 
long  and  exhaustive  nnalv..*.  in  due  :imc.  i.ioughl  punished  a  abort  -Wet.  h  <d  |M  Ilf*  Of  W  II  k 
forth  the  winne  r  thr  poem  »f  A  Knight.  which,  pollock  and  a  selection  of  hi*  game*.  The  I.oO(l<>n 
being  tec  htlica.  c  correct  from  l-.«h  a  Cbes.lc  and  W*>lutrJ  \nri,  in  noticing  the  book,  mv.  •  "  To- 
literary  point  of  new.  1*  forceful,  dramatic!  and  j  getiter  they  form  a  not  unworthy  memorial  of  one 
aubtly  worked  out.  I  of  t he  moot  hriliiant  player*  of  our  tfme.who.il 

•  the  other  Me  p-wir..  all  pa%e>*  individual  occasionally  uncertain,  wns  never  dull,  and  from 
l>o,a*.*  of  interest.  that  by  Ue  Hunch  being  the  j  whom  the  very  foremoat  champion  waa  ooldott) 
■Wtl  perfect  Arthur  t.iai-*  con.-  I  -  quaint  safe.  Ill*  game  with  Wei**,  at  New  York,  rankc 
*“d  hurti..r..uv  tho  not  technical  enough,  tea-.,,  the  cla-.*ical  masterpiece  of  ihia  generation, 
vet  .cty,  VR-tor  Abraham’*  m  too  technical  'The  and  hi*  defeat  of  Tar  ra.ch  at  I  In. ting*  wa.  little 


Problem  461. 

By  R.  H.  Hriocwatsk, 
lTr*t  Prize,  //j mfiUjJ  auJ  %«prfr  Exfrnt 
Tourney. 

Black— Nine  Pieces. 


itlgroo.  D.  c.;  O.  R.  ||.  Thompson,  Philadelphia; 

Dr.  F.  Black.  Port  Col  born.  Can.;  E.  C.  Ronth.  San 
Saha.  Tex..  C.  B  Tilton.  Uotncy.  V.«  ;  Prof.  L. 

I-  Norwood,  Elroy.  Tex.;  S.  the  S..  Anburndale, 

Maw 

tti  tooly)  :  The  Rev.  P.  W.  Reeder.  Depauville, 

S.  Y.s  B  C.  Dabl.  Granite  Pall*.  Minn.;  W.  Jlru- 
totte.  Umkec,  Can.;  F.  C.  Mulkey.  Los  Aagele*. 

Cal  .  S.  H.  I*..  St  Thom**,  N.  D  ;  C.  C.  Marshall. 
Hauls  Creek.  Mich.;  -  Metope."  Cincinnati 
It.  K  G.  S  got  «<c  and  ,j6;  A.  D.  N V.,  .c,  and 
iq;  T.  R.  I»„  P.  C.  M.,  J.  H.  L..  <» 

•  M-  *5*  i  H.  S.  45*\  «5». 

It  1*  a  somewhat  notable  fact  that  twenty-nine  1  Agai 
State*  and  Canada  are  represented  by  the  solver* 
of  these  problem*  ’Hie 


mi  mm 


White— Eleven  Piece* 
White  mate*  in  two  move* 


Problem  46a. 

Bv  K.  Khun  axi>  O.  N»m*v 


Black-Eight  Piece*. 


White  mate,  in  three  move. 


Solution  of  Probl 


one  of  which  we  reproduce  : 

Bua«  K  iMms.  G  >  j  K  on  K  Kt  j  ;  II  on  y  It  , .  p. 
on  K  R  3-  K  Kt  j,  y  B  «.  y  Kt  6,  g  K  5. 

"’1111 B  (GOSSIP)  :  K  on  Q  Kt  « ;  II  on  K  It  » ;  l'» 
onK  R.,  K«.y]iy.yKt.. 

Black  announced  mate  in  tkirty-/i re  move.  ! ! 

Brilliant  Piny. 

The  following  position  actually  occurred  : 

WHI1K  do  piece.) :  K  on  K  R  *»i :  yon  y  It  .r 
Bs  on  K  H  «  and  y  t ;  Kt  on  K  B  5 :  K  on  K  II 1 ;  l> 
on  K  Kt  ..  K  R  z.  y  Kt  4.  y  K  ». 

HLM  k  <iz  piece*)  :  K  on  Q  H  *q  ;  y  on  K  Kt  <; 
B  on  y  4  ;  R  on  K  aq  ;  P»  on  K  It  z  and  6.  K  Kt  c.  k 
R  j.  y  t.  Q  B  r.  Q  Kt  z.  Q  R  3. 

It  i*  noticeable  that  Black’s  Q  seem*  to  be  hadly 
placed.  She  ha*  only  three  *quare*  at  her  d  t 
po*al,  any  of  which  get.  her  out  of  plnv,  or  wnrw 
It  was  Black’s  move,  and  the  game  proceeded  a 
thut  fashion  : 

I  y  X  B.  ij — B  ~|  ;  .y— Kt  7  !  y— K  It  *(| ;  :  y  X  R  • 
Q  I  y :  •  R— K  8  ch.  y  x  R  ;  j  P  H  7  ch.  and  mate, 
in  two  moves. 


; 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


WHAT  IS  THE  MILITARY  SITUATION  IN  THE 

PHILIPPINES? 

U  HDEI.Y  dissimilar  reports  are  coming  from  Manila  as  to 
*  *  the  military  gituation  in  the  Philippine  Inlands.  General 
OtU  has  frequently  reported  that  the  war  is  over,  yet  every  week 
he  sends  a  list  of  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  war  correspondents 
in  Luzon  seem  to  agree  that  the  end  of  fighting  and  bloodshed  is 
still  far  off.  More  than  a  month  ago  the  War  Deportment  in 
Washington,  as  reported  inn  press  despatch,  said  that  "actual 
warfare  will  end  with  the  present  expedition  of  General  Hates 
into  the  two  provinces  at  the  extreme  southern  port  of  tho  island 
of  Luzon,  after  which  military  operations  in  the  Philippines  w  ill 
close.  Afterward  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  undertake  to 
maintain  order  through  a  police  system.'  Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler, 
too.  who  hus  just  returned  from  active  service  in  Luzon,  said  in 
last  week's  Independent :  "The  rcU-Hion  in  the  Philippine  Is¬ 
lands  is  crushed,  and  1  do  not  believe  that  the  American  troops 
w  ill  meet  with  armed  resistance  during  the  coming  rainy  season, 
tho  there  mny  be  some  resistance  from  armed  bands  of  guerrillas." 
This  seems  to  be  the  official  view.  The  war  correspondents  at 
the  front  are  far  from  sharing  it.  however,  to  judge  from  their 
reports.  For  example,  tho  Manila  correspondent  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Times  (Ind. an  expansionist  paper,  says: 

"Officers  in  the  field  now  unite  in  saving  that  the  pacification 
of  the  Philippines  is  impossible  between  the  present  time  and  the 
beginning  of  the  rainy  season.  They  set  the  time  for  this  result 
(viz.,  the  pacification  of  the  Philippines)  at  from  two  to  six 
years.  No  one  who  has  been  at  the  front  and  studied  the  situa¬ 
tion  with  honest  eyes  believes  that  the  insurgents  can  be  sub¬ 
dued  under  two  years.  A  majority  are  more  inclined  to  six. 
The  reports  of  casualties  and  prisoners  taken  by  the  enemy  in 
attacks  upon  patrols  and  provision  trains  are  supprc>-cd  as  far 
as  possible  by  Otis's  special  orders." 

Mr.  A.  G.  Robinson,  the  Philippine  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  thinks  that  peace  has  no:  yet  come.  Altho 


The  Evening  Past  is  an  anti-expansionist  paper,  its  Manila  cor¬ 
respondent  favors  American  control  of  the  islands,  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  at  least,  and  his  fairness  is  vouched  for  by  tho  Philadelphia 
Press  tRep.),  a  strong  expansionist  paper,  which  calls  him  "a 
roost  accurate  Philippine  correspondent. "  Mr.  Robinson  says: 

"With  the  exception  of  the  southern  half  of  the  custom  coast 
and  the  central  strip  of  the  southeastern  peninsula,  the  island  of 
Luzon  is  now  nominally  occupied  by  tli  American  forces.  I  say 
'minimally  occupied, *  because  a  considerable  area,  particularly 
the  northern,  is  but  thinly  garrisoned,  and,  so  far  as  1  can  learn, 
American  influence  extends  only  alxiut  as  far  as  a  Krag  will 
throw  a  bullet.  The  occupation  is  unquestionably  a  forceful  one. 
The  stories  of  cordial  welcome  to  the  troops,  of  festivities  and 
entertainments,  have  some  foundation  iu  fact,  but  they  are  gen¬ 
erally  misleading.  ...... 

"The  Filipino  organisation  is  disintegrated  and,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  diOianded.  Hut  the  greater  number  of  those  who  consti¬ 
tuted  that  army,  tho  many  have  returned  to  their  homes  and 
taken  up  some  part  of  their  norma!  life  habits,  still  retain  their 
guns,  and  the  best  information  available  leads  me  to  an  assur¬ 
ance  that  they  keep  in  very  general  touch  with  each  other 
tlipiughout  the  island.  I  should  say  that  the  war  may  Ik-  over, 
but  a  more  i.r  less  active  and  |M*rsistcnt  hostility  continues. 
Many  of  tho  islanders  are  subdued,  but  it  is  n<»t  at  nil  established 
that  they  aro  pacified." 

Tho  Manila  correspondent  of  the  Associated  Press  has  recently 
been  sending  sumo  despatches  telling  of  considerable  resistance 
to  the  American  arms.  General  Otis  consider*  Manila  itself,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  correspondent,  "tho  most  troublesome  center  in 
the  situation  to-day."  There  i«  nit  insurgent  junta  in  Manila,  it 
ap|>cars,  that  cooperate*  with  tho  one  in  Hongkong,  inciting  the 
Filipino*  to  continued  revolt,  and  not  long  ago  there  was  held  In 
Manila  a  conference  of  representative  insurgent  leader*  from 
different  jiartsof  Luzon.  The  correspondent  says  "Some  have 
been  placed  under  arrest,  but  tho  other*  thus  far  have  not  been 
interfered  with."  Insurgent  reorganization  and  activity  are  re¬ 
ported  to  be  on  foot  in  tho  province*  of  Morong.  Zambules,  a  d 
Nucva  Eciga.  Tho  province  of  Albay  i*  becoming  more  quiet, 
but.  he  continues:  . 

"  Evidence  accumulatcsof  the  treason  and  per  lid)  of  the  munici¬ 
pal  presidents  in  the  provinces  of  General  MacArthur's  district. 
The  presidents  of  several  towns  In  Lcpanto  and  Union  provinces 
have  declined  to  continue  in  their  positions,  saying  that  they  do 
not  desire  any  further  identification  with  the  Americans.  Travel 
between  the  towns  garrisoned  by  the  Americans  is  becoming 
more  dangerous.  All  wagon  trains  must  be  escorted  by  heavy 
guards  in  order  to  insure  their  safety.  Two  ambushes  were  nar¬ 
rowly  averted  recently;  small  traveling  parties  are  attacked ; 
single  travelers  frequently  disappear  or  are  found  dead." 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  same  correspondent  reported  that  Gen¬ 
erals  Young  and  Hood,  operating  about  Aparri.  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  ask  for  reinforcements :  and  that  two  bodies  of  Filipinos, 
l.aoo  and  strong,  were  operating  aliout  Albay  and  New 

Caccre*.  The  New  York  Sun's  Manila  correspondent  told,  about 
the  same  time,  of  a  small  American  force  surrounded  by  the  in¬ 
surgent*  in  the  town  of  Guhat.  fifty-two  miles  from  Albay. 
"Troop*  will  be  despatched  to  Gubat  with  all  possible  speed,” 
said  the  correspondent  in  conclusion.  The  result  has  not  yet 
been  reported. 

Another  view  of  the  Philippine  military  situation,  giving  l>«»th 
its  favorable  and  unfavorable  aspects,  appears  in  the  following 
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paragraphs  quoted  tn  several  papers  in  this  country  from  an  tin- 
censored  letter,  dated  February  13.  from  the  Manila  correspond¬ 
ent  of  a  Hongkong  paper 

"It  is  a  strange  state  of  affairs  that  exists  in  the  Philippines 
to-day.  Improvement  is  visible  in  nearly  every  quarter.  Civil 
governments  are  rapidly  living  established  in  every  town  of  1m 
portative,  and  garrisons  and  patrols  arc  in  process  of  extension 
wherever  Americans  hold  the  railway,  and  yet  it  is  an  undeni 
able  fact  that  since  January  1  the  insurgent  forces  have  captured 
a  number  of  rifles  and  quantities  of  ammunition  from  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  almost  equaling  the  sum  total  of  American  captures  from 
the  insurgents.  Besides  this,  the  casualty  rate  for  the  last  two 
weeks  will  conic  very  close  to  being  heavier  than  at  any  other 
period  of  the  insurrection,  with  the  exception  of  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  and  the  fortnight  beginning  with  March  25,  i-.^ 

"The  threatened  guerilla  warfare  seems  to  lie  a  reality,  and 
parties  of  fifty  or  smaller  numbers  are  ambushed  and  •  jumped  ’ 
day  after  day.  Supply  trains,  small  escorts,  and  scouting  par¬ 
ties  are  the  special  objects  of  attack,  and  the  country  is  said  to 
Ik*  full  of  small  roving  bands  waiting  at  every  convenient  cover 
until  the  prey  is  caught.  In  one  or  two  instances  heavy  patrols 
or  strong  scouting  parties  have  quickly  avenged  these  raids  by 
setting  out  immediately  and  hunting  down  and  killing  as  many 
of  tin*  marauders  as  jxissiblc.  These  lessons  have  not  been  for¬ 
gotten.  and  in  the  immediate  districts  there  have  been  no  rv|n*ti- 
lions  of  the  trouble.  The  authorities  are  giving  the  question 
considerable  attention,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  insure 
the  public  safety,  for  on  this  depends  the  future  of  the  country.” 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Globe  find.), 
thinks  tlmt  the  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Philippines 
will  tell  against  the  Republican  Party  in  the  coming  campaign. 
Ho  says: 

"It  looks  to  the  unprejudiced  as  if  the  Republicans  would  have 
to  g»  into  the  campaign  and  Ik*  forced  to  admit  that  all  their  cal¬ 
culations  have  failed,  and  that,  after  two  years  of  continuous 
warfare  with  a  very  large  force  in  the  field,  the  end  is  no  nearer 
in  sight  than  it  was  a  year  or  more  ago.  This  v%  ill  Ik*  an  awk¬ 
ward  confession  to  make,  but  it  can  hardly  Ik*  avoided,  and  altho 
there  will  be  excuses  offered,  that  they  will  Ik*  rvgardc.l  a<  satis 
factory  to  the  country  at  large  is  another  question." 

The  Philadelphia  Sorth  A  merit  an( Rep.) »avs  "The  prospect 
of  nn  early  |K*ace  in  the  Philippines  is  not  bright.  ...  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  it  is  only  by  force  that  we  shall  Ik*  able  to  hold  what  we 
take  by  force.  Thu  islands  will  have  to  Ik*  thickly  dotted  with 
garrisons,  and  each  garrison  charged  with  the  duty  of  maintain¬ 
ing  order  by  the  sword.  Forcible  annexation  of  the  Philippines 
lias  brought  with  it  responsibilities  of  a  kind  that  were  n**t  antici¬ 
pated  n  year  ago."  The  Atlanta  Journal  (Rep.)  thinks  that 
"whether  the  war  which  wo  are  carrying  on  in  the  Philippines 
be  right  or  wrong,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  the  misinformation 
concerning  it  which  has  been  sent  out  from  official  sources  ever 
since  the  Ijcginning  of  hostilities."  and  the  New  York  Evening 
I'osl  (Ind.)  remarks  that  one  might  say  that  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  islands  is  anarchy,  "did  he  not  remember  that  the 
wise  and  g«iod  men  who  took  the  islands  did  it  precisely  to  pre¬ 
vent  anarchy.  Therefore  it  can  not  be  anarchy,  but  what  it  is  we 
wish  some  good  imperialist  authority  would  explain.”  The  Bal¬ 
timore  Herald  (Ind.).  however,  says  that  "even  if  the  existing 
conditions  have  l>ccn  correctly  represented  it  docs  not  follow  that 
the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Filipinos  deserves  t«.  Ik-  designated  as 
warfare.  General  Wheeler's  estimate  is  unquestionably  quite 
correct,  and  only  brigandage  and  guerilla  lighting  remain  to  be 
suppressed."  The  Omaha  War  Id- Herald  (IX-m.).  too.  admits 
that  the  war  "maybe  over  in  what  one  might  call  a  military 
sense.”  But.  it  adds — 

“there  is  an  army  of  60.000  men  :  there  arc  garrisons  :  there  are 
little  expeditions  :  hospitals  arc  full,  and  from  time  to  time  a  ship 
returns  loaded  with  dead.  The  people  of  Europe  when  their 
nations  are  said  to  be  at  peace  arc  accustomed  to  these  things. 
There  are  large  standing  armies;  frequently  considerable  expe¬ 
ditions  abroad  in  some  part  of  the  world  afar  off ;  the  dead  keep 


coming  home.  But  is  this  the  sort  of  peace,  then,  that  we  have, 
since  the  war  is  over,  and  that  we  arc  to  have  for  an  indefinite 
time— a  garrison  peace,  the  peace  that  exists  while  one  man  holds 
his  revolver  at  the  head  of  another?  ’’ 

All  these  reports  lead  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  (Rep.)  to  re¬ 
iterate  its  demand  that  General  Otis  Ik*  recalled.  It  says  : 

"What  is  evidently  needed  in  the  Philippines  is  a  more  vigor¬ 
ous  military  commander.  It  is  claimed  in  some  quarters  that 
this  is  worn  down  by  hard  work  and  that  he  is  really  unlit  for 
arduous  duty.  At  any  rate,  he  is  not  producing  the  hojK*d-for 
results.  .  .  .  The  proper  remedy,  in  our  opinion,  is  to  send  a 
commander  like  General  Miles  to  the  Philippines,  and  let  him  do, 
on  a  proportionate  scale,  what  General  Roberts  has  done  for  the 
British  in  South  Africa.  How  quickly  the  situation  there  was 
reversed  when  a  master  put  his  hand  to  the  helm  !  ” 


“AMERICAN  MISGOVERNMENT  IN  CUBA." 

0 

Major  JAMES  I).  RUNCIE  S  article  in  The  Aar/A 
American  Review  for  February,  describing  the  first  year 
of  American  rule  in  Cuba  a*  "a  record  of  error  and  neglect,  of 
folly,  ending  necessarily  in  failure,  and,  possibly,  in  shame  and 
disgrace, ”  is  now  attracting  more  attention  than  when  it  ap¬ 
peared.  Iiecauscof  the  news  that  the  republication  of  the  article 
in  the  Havana  press  has  resulted  in  Major  Runcic's  resignation 
from  tho  Cuban  finance,  laws,  and  election  commissions.  His 
associates  on  these  commissions  practically  forced  his  resignation 
by  declaring  that  they  would  resign  if  ho  did  not.  Major  Runcic 
is  the  legal  adviser  of  Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  and  for  more  than  a 
year  he  has  given  valuable  service  to  the  American  administra¬ 
tion  in  Cuba  and  to  Cuban  litigants,  for  no  other  compensation 
than  his  pay  as  a  retired  officer  of  the  regular  army,  His  article 
was  written  before  General  Wood's  npjMdntmcnt  as  military 
governor. 

Major  Runcic  ascribes  the  American  failure  in  Cuba,  as  he 
sees  it.  to  three  principal  blunders.  Tho  first  blunder  was  made 
at  Washington  when  n  military*  garrison  was  sent  to  Havana, 
without,  as  Major  Runcic  thinks,  any  prearranged  plan  for  the 
island's  government,  everything  being  left  to  the  discretion  of 
a  military  governor  "who  had  no  qualifications  for  the  position.” 
The  second  mistake  was  the  military  governor's  restoration  of 
the  Spanish  law  in  its  entirety.  This  system  of  Spanish  law, 
with  "its  defects  and  its  enormities,”  is  described  ns  "scanda¬ 
lous."  The  third  mistake  was  made  when  the  military  governor 
entrusted  the  administration  of  this  evil  system  to  the  four 
Cuban  secretaries  who  con>|>oscd  his  cabinet.  Major  Runcic 
sums  up  the  situation  ns  it  up|K*ars  to  him  ns  follows : 

"The  folly  of  the  military  governor  in  proclaiming  the  complete 
reestablishment  of  the  Spanish  laws  had  the  effect  of  preserving, 
in  working  order,  every  weapon  and  device  for  the  purposes  of 
fraud,  corruption,  and  oppression  that  Spain  had  perfected  after 
four  centuries  of  misrule,  and  the  use  and  control  of  this  arsenal 
and  magazine  of  iniquities  was  weakly  handed  over  to  men  who. 
tho  they  had  relielled  against  the  system  when  Spaniards  were 
the  oppressors  and  they  themselves  were  the  victims,  have  shown 
since  they  came  into  power  not  only  their  desire  to  preserve  the 
same  system  with  no  material  modifications,  but  their  willingness 
to  employ  it  for  the  oppression  of  their  own  countrymen.  After 
almost  a  year  of  American  supremacy.  Cuba  is  governed  by 
Spanish  methods.  The  only  change  has  been  in  the  substitution 
of  Cubans  for  Spaniards  as  the  administrators  of  tile  machinery 
of  government. " 

The  Cuban  secretaries,  declares  Major  Runcic.  "carefully  pre¬ 
served  the  entire  iniquitous  system,  showing  every  desire  to 
make  it  permanent,  merely  substituting  themselves  for  the  Span¬ 
iards  who  were  formerly  masters  of  the  same  powers  for  evil." 
Their  first  move  was  to  fill  all  the  offices  in  Cuba,  "from  the 
highest  judicial  and  administrative  posts  down  to  the  third  and 
fourth  assistant  mayors  of  little  hamlets  in  the  remote  wilder- 
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ness.”  with  men  who  had  served  in  the  Cuban  army.  Major 
kuncic  continues:  "That  force  never  represented  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  Cub.au  people,  and  its  general  character  was  such  that  high 
rank  or  long  service  iu  it  might  better  be  regarded  as  disqualifi¬ 
cations  for  office,  rather  than  as  cfaims  to  consideration.'  The 
result,  he  continues,  "is  a  political  machine  which  covers  the  en¬ 
tire  island,  which  has  been  constructed  under  cover  of  American 
authority,  but  is  bitterly  hostile  to  every  American  influence, 
and  the  aim  of  which  is  to  obstruct  and  to  defeat,  if  possible,  the 
very  purposes  for  which  the  Americans  intervened  and  expelled 
Spain  front  Cuba." 

Two  departments  of  administration  only,  the  department  of 
customs  revenue  and  the  department  of  sanitation,  have  Iwvn 
satisfactorily  ud  min  uttered ;  and  Major  Kuncic  thinks  that  their 
gnod  showing  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  under  the 
complete  control  of  American  administrators.  As  to  the  other 
branches  of  the  government  he  says: 

"It  may  be  stated,  in  brief,  that  wherever  Cubans,  under  nom¬ 
inal  American  control,  have  been  trusted  to  exercise  the  functions 
nf  government,  the  result  has  been  worse  than  failure.  The 
courts  are  corrupt  uml  incompetent ;  the  poliec  forces  arc  hope¬ 
lessly  inefficient ;  the  public  schools  are  unorganized  ;  the  munici¬ 
palities  are  all  bankrupt  dependents  on  u  political  machine  .  the 
cilices  of  government,  high  and  low.  are  filled,  very  largely,  with 
unworthy  and  incompetent  officials;  the  laws,  the  courts,  and 
the  methods  of  procedure  are  u  n  re  for  rued  ;  and.  finally,  almost 
every  abuse  against  which  Cuban*  rein  lied  and  to  remedy  which 
the  United  States  intervened,  is  in  o|icr<ition  to-day  under  Ameri¬ 
can  authority.  There  exists  throughout  the  island  a  condition 
of  tame  anarchy,  which  awaits  only  the  withdrawal  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  forces  to  burst  out  into  anarchy  of  another  type . 

“Where  Americans  have  been  allowed  to  work,  with  American 
methods,  the  result  has  been  distinguished  success.  <»n  the 
other  hand,  wherever  Cubans  have  been  allowed  to  proceed,  by 
any  methods  of  their  own  choice,  they  have  invariably  clung  to 
the  methods  of  Spain,  which  they  have  employed  for  their  own 
ends,  not  for  the  public  good  ;  and  the  result  is  disastrous  failure, 
for  which  Americans  are  responsible.  Not  one  step  has  been 
taken  toward  a  realization  of  the  purposes  of  the  intervention. 
The  problem  has  become,  by  reason  of  neglect  and  incompetency, 
more  difficult  to-day  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  The  house  was 
swept  and  garnished,  hut  the  door  was  left  open  ami  the  seven 
other  devils  seem  to  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 
If  no  change  occurs  soon  the  last  stute  of  Cuba  bids  fair  to  bo  far 
worse  than  tho  first." 

A  change  did  occur,  soon  after  Major  Runcie  wnHc.his  article. 
<n  tho  appointment  of  General  Wood  ns  military  governor  of  the 
island.  Secretary  R<iot  has  just  returned  from  a  tour  of  investi¬ 
gation  of  Cuban  conditions,  and  a  congressional  committee  is 
also  visiting  the  island  to  take  a  look  at  things  and  report  to 
Congress. 

The  New  York  Evening  /‘os/,  commenting  uj«on  Major 
Runcio's  article,  says: 

"With  the  arrival  of  General  Wood  in  Havana  a  vigorous 
reformation  of  the  imperfections  in  the  machinery  of  government 
was  begun.  Commissions  were  ap|>ointed  to  revise  the  barbari¬ 
ties  of  Spanish  legal  procedure  and  the  antiquated  codes ;  to  re¬ 
organize  the  judiciary  ;  to  adopt  a  modern  charter  for  the  cities 
"f  the  island,  with  the  especial  purpose  «*f  returning  to  the 
municipalities  some  of  the  powers  now  centralized  in  Havana: 
t"  arrange  for  municipal  elections;  to  reorganize  tho  systems  of 
finance  and  taxation— perhaps  the  most  difficult  and  vital  prob¬ 
lem  of  all ;  and  to  regulate  and  expedite  the  transfer  of  real 
estate.  It  has  even  been  found  necessary  to  go  so  far  into  social 
details  as  to  prescribe  the  methods  under  which  brokers  shall 
conduct  their  business,  and  meanwhile  the  great  humanitarian 
of  cleansing  the  cities  anil  making  their  public  institutions 

habitable  has  gone  on  unceasingly . 

"Secretary  Root  can  not  fail  to  see  that  General  Wood,  and  not 
his  cabinet,  is  the  real  ruler  of  Cuba  to-day.  and  that  he  has  made 
an  excellent  beginning  along  the  right  lines.” 
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GOOD  AND  BAD  FORTUNE  FOR  THE 
STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY. 

PUBLIC  interest  has  been  drawn  to  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  twice  in  the  past  few  days;  first  by  the  company's 
distribution  of  a  dividend  of  $so.aoo.ooo.  and  then  by  a  decision 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  barring  the  company  from 
doing  business  in  Texas  in  violation  of  that  State's  anti-trust 
law.  The  distribution  of  the  $20,000,000  (three  per  cent,  quar¬ 
terly  dividend  and  seventeen  per  cent,  extra  dividend  on  capital 
stock  of  $ioo.ui>.ooo)  is.  says  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal, 
"probably  without  parallel  in  the  annals  of  manufacturing."  and 
it  "will  have  the  effect  of  strengthening  the  popular  antugonism 
against  the  general  system  of  which  it  is  the  most  conspicuous 
representative.  ...  It  seems  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  providing 
an  object-lesson  as  to  the  profits  of  trusts— a  rather  risky  proceed- 


“sow,  join  i.,  ur  u«  iwramncr  my  hhhno.* 

The  Rocky  Mountain  AVu -s,  /Miner, 

ing  at  this  juncture.”  Tho  Chicago  Tribune  notes  that  while 
there  are  now  about  three  thousand  Standard  Oil  stockholders, 
eighty  | *er  cent,  of  the  stock  is  owned  by  less  than  a  dozen  per- 
mips  "who  have  received,  therefore,  over  $16,000,  ouo  of  the  $90, • 
000.000  just  distributed" ;  and  the  Springfield  Republican,  re¬ 
calling  a  recent  increase  «*f  thirty  |*er  cent  or  more  in  the  price 
of  oil.  say*  that  "it  would  appear  that  this  was  the  source  of  the 
money  for  the  extra  dividend."  The  St.  Louis  Republic  says : 

"A  corporation  which  can  pay  such  dividends  can  exorcise  a 
power  in  the  government  of  a  nation  which  can  not  lie  ignored  in 
any  calculation  concerning  that  nation.  By  immense  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  campaign  fund  of  a  party  and  in  other  ways  it  can 
place  a  party  under  obligations  that  with  weak  or  corrupt  officials 
can  change  the  whole  trend  of  the  Government.  This  vast 
power,  it  goes  without  saying,  is  used  for  the  licncfit  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  anil  of  its  chief  owners  and  operators.  Such  a  giant 
corporation  exists  in  violation  of  public  jKilicy.  It  grows  through 
the  suppression  of  competition  by  any  means  at  its  disposal,  fair 
or  unfair,  and  it  use*  the  same  means  to  keep  down  competition." 

The  New  York  Journal  remarks  that  "emperors  and  kings 
used  to  l»e  considered  the  most  expensive  luxuries  in  which  any 
society  could  indulge,  but  American  capitalists  could  afford  to 
keep  them  on  their  pay-rolls  like  coachmen.  As  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  with  his  little  $50,000  a  year,  he  is  too  small 
change  to  think  about.” 

A  good  word  is  spoken  for  the  company,  however,  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Evening  Rost,  which  says: 

"So  far  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  concerned,  however, 
the  public  may  take  to  itself  the  solace  that  the  people  have 
shared  somewhat  in  the  profits,  for  the  company  is  serving  to  the 
consumer  cheaper  and  better  oil  than  he  could  get  before.  Tho 
methods  of  developing  the  oil-fields  have  cheaj>encd  the  product 
as  well  as  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  men  interested  in  the  cor¬ 
poration.  Huge  capital  has  enabled  them  to  do  the  work  »n  a 
larger  scale,  and  consequently  at  a  less  expense  for  each  gallon 
produced,  and  they  have  both  lowered  the  price  and  improved 
the  quality.  However,  that  fact  is  likely  to  l>e  forgotten  in  con¬ 
templating  the  vast  wealth  thus  distributed,  altho  it  surely  is 
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worthy  of  some  consideration.  The  figures  hold  the  eye  and 
dwarf  all  else  by  comparison." 

So  much  for  the  profit  side  of  the  company's  account.  An  item 
for  the  loss  column  is  seen  in  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
against  the  Waters- I’ierce  Oil  Company,  one  of  the  constituent 
companies  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  According  to  Mr 
Justice  McKenna,  who  handed  down  the  decision  of  the  court, 
“the  transactions  of  local  commerce  which  were  held  by  the  >tatc 
courts  to  be  violations  of  the  statutes  consisted  in  contracts  with 
certain  merchants  by  which  the  plaintiff  in  error  required  them 
to  buy  of  it  exclusively,  from  it  and  from  no  other  source,  or  buy 
exclusively  from  plaintiff  in  error,  and  not  to  sell  to  any  person 
handling  competing  oils,  or  to  buy  exclusively  from  plaintiff  in 
error  and  to  sell  at  a  price  fixed  by  it."  Such  contracts  were  for¬ 
bidden  by  the  state  laws,  and  the  Texas  courts  forbade  the 
Waters- Pierce  Company  to  transact  business  in  Texas,  a  decision 
which  is  now  upheld  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  This 
decision,  says  the  Chicago  Tribune.  "i*»  based  on  the  unques¬ 
tioned  right  of  a  State  to  prescribe  the  terms  on  which  foreign 
corporations  may  do  business  within  its  limits.  ...  A  foreign 
corporation  must  obey  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  it  docs  busi¬ 
ness.  If  it  does  not  it  can  be  expelled.  To  that  extent  at  least 
the  Stutes  have  power  over  trusts." 

The  New  Orleans  7 iuiti- Democrat  says  of  the  oil  company's 
contracts  with  tho  merchants- 

"If  these  contracts  were  not '  in  restraint  of  trade.  -  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  what  contracts  or  conditions  of  business  could  be 
in  restraint  of  trade.  The  contracting  merchants  were  tied  hand 
und  foot  by  tho  oil  company— they  could  not  buy  oil  from  any 
other  company ;  they  could  not  sell  oil  to  |wrsons  handling  com¬ 
peting  oils;  and  they  had  not  a  word  to  say  about  the  price  at 
which  they  sold  the  oil  they  must  sell  it  at  a  figure  fixed  by  the 
company.  If  this  was  not  trade-slavery,  as  far  as  oils  were  con¬ 
cerned.  then  tho  expression ’trade-slavery  -  can  have  no  mean¬ 
ing." 

As  to  tho  ini|>ortauco  of  tho  decision  the  same  paper  says: 

"It  is  to  Imj  noticed,  in  regarding  the  final  decision,  that  the 
Supreme  Court  did  not  have  before  it  the  question  of  the  legality 
or  illegality  of  trusts,  and  therefore  the  decision  did  not  touch 
that  question.  What  tho  court  had  before  it.  and  what  it  did 
decide,  was  that  a  corjiorntion  is  not  allowed  to  come  into  a  State 
and  do  business  in  violation  of  the  State’s  laws,  those  laws  l»eing 
fair  and  constitutional.  And  the  subdivision  of  the  Standard 
Oil  trust  will  from  this  time,  very  properly  and  very  deservedly, 
forfeit  its  right  to  do  business  in  the  State  of  Texas,  unless  it 
mend  its  ways  ami  conform  to  the  State's  regulations.  It  is  no 
longer  omnipotent. 

"The  decision,  even  tho  it  has  not  touched  the  question  of  the 
legality  of  trusts,  is  liound  to  be  of  far-reaching  importance.  For 
any  Stata  which  chooses  to  pass  a  law  declaring  combinations 
that  are  *  in  restraint  of  trade  *  to  be  illegal,  can  straightway  rid 
themselves  of  the  combinations  by  appealing  to  its  own  lows. 
The  States  have,  ns  n  sequel  to  this  decision,  the  matter  of  toler¬ 
ating  or  suppressing  trusts  in  their  own  hands." 

More  trouble  for  tho  Standard  Oil  Company  seems  to  be  brew¬ 
ing  in  another  quarter.  The  railway  committee  of  the  Canadian 
Privy  Council  is  taking  testimony  in  Ottawa  in  regard  to  freight 
rate  discrimination,  and  last  week,  according  to  the  despatches, 
the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Grand  Trunk  railways  admitted  that 
they  had  been  giving  rebates  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  A 
special  despatch  front  Ottawa  to  the  New  York  Times  said: 

"The  railways  charge  generally  35  cents  a  hundred  from  Buf¬ 
falo.  Suspension  Bridge,  and  Black  Rock  to  Montreal,  while  they 
only  charge  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  its  affiliations  55 
cents  from  Sarnia  to  Montreal,  a  longer  distance.  Not  only  was 
this  the  case,  but  they  gave  a  reduction  of  one  sixth  off  the 
twcnty-five-cent  rate  from  Sarnia  to  Standard  Oil.  It  was  a  pri¬ 
vate  arrangement. 

•■When  this  was  being  done  they  increased  the  rates  from  De¬ 
troit  and  Buffalo,  thereby  aiding  to  keep  the  field  to  the  Stand¬ 


ard  Company  in  Canada.  The  minister  of  railways  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  discrimination  was  proved,  but  additional 
evidence  will  be  taken." 


STORIES  OF  THE  HUMANITY  AND  INHUMAN¬ 
ITY  OF  THE  BOERS. 

THE  Boers  bad  been  so  little  known  to  the  world  at  large 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war,  and  so  many  con¬ 
flicting  rejiorts  were  current  concerning  them,  that  their  conduct 
under  the  supreme  test  of  war  has  been  watched  with  unusual 
interest.  Were  they  indeed,  as  Mime  charged,  but  a  step  higher 
than  the  savage,  or  was  their  character,  as  others  claimed,  essen¬ 
tially  religious  and  humane?  To  judge  from  the  expressions  of 
opinion  made  from  time  to  time,  during  the  progress  of  the  war, 
in  the  British  und  American  press,  the  Boer  has  thus  far  come 
out  of  tho  ordeal  of  war  with  an  improved  reputation.  Charges 
of  inhuman  conduct  have.bccn  made,  but  on  the  whole  the  infre¬ 
quency  of  any  well-substantiated  charges  of  that  sort,  anil  the 
abundance  of  the  testimony  of  an  opposite  sort,  has  brought  forth 
many  tokens  of  surprise  and  gratification  even  from  their  ene¬ 
mies.  We  liave  collected  rejiorts  of  the  more  noteworthy  in¬ 
stances  of  both  kinds  of  conduct,  as  these  reports  have  gained 
currency  during  the  four  months  and  more  of  the  jirescnt  war, 
Tho  Boers  have  been  accused  of  firing  upon  ambulances,  hos¬ 
pitals.  women's  camps,  und  flags  of  truce,  and  of  using  the  flag 
of  truce  as  a  decoy.  As  to  tho  first  two  charges  tho  I-ondon 
(  hr  on  it  It  tries  to  explain  them  by  saying  that  "when  long- 
range  fire  is  sweeping  a  battle-field,  stretcher  parties  and  field 
huspitn’s  are  always  liable  to  l>e  hit  "  ;  but  no  attempt  has  liecn 
made  to  explain  the  charges  of  abuse  of  tho  white  flag.  "S. 
writing  in  Harder' t  Weekly,  says: 

"I  sujijmisc  there  never  was  a  war  in  which  one  side  did  not 
accuse*  the  other  of  breaking  some  of  tho  rules  of  the  game.  War 
is  pandemonium,  and  the  regulations  of  war  are  microscopic  and 
unemotional,  and  it  is  not  always  possible  to  guide  such  n  con¬ 
fusion  of  human  passions  in  accordance  with  jiajicr  maxims." 

But.  he  continues : 

“There  is.  however,  one  accusation  which  rises  nlxive  the  level 
of  these  stock  charges,  ami  is  being  brought  again  und  again  by 
the  British  against  the  Boers.  It  is  an  imputation  not  less  seri¬ 
ous  than  the  charge  -happily  proved  false— that  the  Spaniards 
were  mutilating  American  soldiers.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
Boers  arc  in  the  habit  of  hoisting  the  white  flag  as  tho  about  to 
surrender,  and  then,  when  the  British  have  ceased  firing  and  are 
advancing  to  take  possession  of  them,  of  jaiuring  a  murderous 
volley  into  their  ranks.  The  charge  docs  not  come  from  British 
sources  alone.  It  has  been  confirmed  by  American  coriespond- 
ents  on  the  sj*»t.  and  it  lias  found  its  way  into  the  official  report* 
Lord  Methuen,  after  the  battle  of  Belmont,  had  to  send  in  a 
strong  remonstrance  on  the  subject  to  the  Boer  commander.  '  To 
place  a  white  handkerchief  on  a  rifle.'  lie  wrote. ‘and  so  take 
advantage  of  vour  enemy,  is  a  cowardly  action,  which  neither 
you  nor  I  can  countenance.-  On  November  23  Lieutenant  Wil¬ 
loughby  was  killed  by  a  party  which  had  raised  the  white  flag. 
On  the  same  day  Lieutenant  Blundell  was  shot  by  a  wounded 
B*>er  whose  wants  he  was  attending  to.  On  November  9  the 
Boeis  sent  into.  Ladysmith  a  number  of  Transvaal  refugees  under 
a  flag  of  truce.  A  party  of  British  soldiers  advanced  beyond  the 
picket-line  to  receive  them,  and  was  fired  upon  before  it  had  time 
to  regain  the  British  lines.  At  Dundee.  Glencoe,  and  Elands- 
laagtc  every  engagement  was  marked  by  similar  occurrences,  and 
the  loss  to  British  regiments  through  these  tactics,  especially  to 
the  Gordon  Highlanders,  who  were  twice  taken  in  by  the  same 
trick,  was  severe  enough  to  arouse  a  very  general  feeling  that  no 
quarter  should  be  given  to  such  unsportsmanlike  opponents.” 

Another  serious  charge  is  that  the  Boers  have  been  using  dum¬ 
dum  bullets.  One  British  medical  officer,  indeed,  reports  that 
while  within  the  Boer  lines,  attending  the  British  wounded,  ho 
found  that  some  of  the  Boers  bad  their  bandoliers  filled  with  soft- 
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nosed  bullets.  Similar  bullets  have  been  found,  it  is  reported, 
upon  some  of  the  Boer  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field.  The 
Boer*  explain  that  the  soft-nosed  bullets  are  not  issued  by  the 
Transvaal  Government,  but  are  brought  by  the  Boer  farmers, 
who  use  them  in  hunting  big  game.  The  medical  officer  said  to 
one  of  the  Boers,  "You  ought  not  to  bring  such  things  to  fire  at 
us " ;  and  the  Boer  replied,  "  We  must  use  whatever  we  can 

Instances  of  Boer  humanity,  however,  are  not  wanting.  Sev¬ 
eral  letters  quoted  in  the  British  and  American  press  seem  to  in- 
iicate  that  the  prisoners  at  Pretoria  fare  tolerably  well.  Major 
Nugent,  one  of  the  English  officers  captured  at  Dundee  ami  now 
at  Pretoria,  says  in  a  letter  to  his  wife  (quoted  in  the  I.ond»n 
iKuly  Mail )  : 

"I  must  say.  and  I  don't  say  it  because  the  Boers  may  read  it. 
that  nothing  in  the  world  can  exceed  the  kindness  they  have 
diown  toward  us.  They  have  done  everything  they  can  for  us. 
We  have  been  moved  out  of  camp  into  the  town  of  Dundee  into 
houses.  I  have  a  little  room  to  myself  and  a  comfortable  l>ed. 
'heels,  etc.,  and  the  Boer  magistrate  in  charge  of  the  town  since 
they  captured  it  has  told  the  senior  medical  officer  that  anything 
He  asks  for  will  lie  provided,  as  far  as  practicable.  We  are  all 
right,  and  1  am  all  right,  but  alas'  I  have  no  cigarettes." 

The  Manchester  liuardian  prints  an  extract  from  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten  by  John  Wallace,  a  sergeant  in  the  Seaforth  Highlanders,  to 
;s  father,  a  schoolmaster  in  the  Ule  of  Man.  under  date  Modder 
River.  December  15.  giving  an  account  of  the  battles  on  the  10th 
anil  nth  of  that  month.  He  writes: 

•Our  regiment  has  suffered  two  hundred  casualties,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  brigade  something  the  same.  We  were  fifteen 
hours  under  the  hottest  fire  known  in  modern  warfare.  We  left 
m<«t  of  our  wounded  on  the  field  that  night,  and  everyone  of 
Ownt  speuks  in  the  highest  manner  of  the  kindness  of  the  Boers 
It  seems  that  after  our  guns  stopped  fire,  and  when  it  got  dark, 
tile  Hocrx  came  out  of  their  trenches  to  our  wounded,  brought 
them  water,  food,  and  hlunkets.  lighted  their  pipes  for  them,  and 
<li<l  everything  that  was  possible  for  them.  It  is  only  the  scum 
"f  the  Hand  that  fires  on  our  sick  and  ambulance  wagons. 
Woolf,  the  brewer’s  son.  of  Douglas  ami  Crewe,  has  got  wounded 
in  the  foot.  1  saw  him  this  morning." 

Captain  Longhurst  of  the  British  Medical  Corps  in  South 
Africa,  told  an  Associated  Press  correspondent  that  he  has  been 
much  impressed  by  the  Boers’  considerate  treatment  of  the  Brit- 
i'll  wounded.  A  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph, 
who  was  with  General  French’s  command  in  Cape  Colony  about 
Colcsbcrg  writes : 

"Our  burying  party  sent  out  was  received  by  the  Boers  sympa¬ 
thetically.  They  rendered  assistance  also  to  our  men.  Over  the 
grave  they  sang  a  hymn  and  some  of  the  leaders  made  impres¬ 
sive  speeches,  expressing  abhorrence  of  the  war,  regretting  the 
heavy  losses  on  lioth  sides,  and  declaring  the  hope  that  the  war 
would  soon  bo  ended.  One  wonders  if  ever  before  in  the  history 
"f  war  the  victors  in  such  an  engagement  stood  round  the  graves 
>f  the  meii  they  had  just  shot,  sang  a  hymn,  and,  amid  these 
v-lcmn  surroundings,  impressively  bewailed  the  strife  of  blood, 
which  they  fervently  hoped  would  soon  be  ended.  Mystery  of 
earthly  affairs,  that  we  must  sh*H>t  such  men." 

The  Manchester  Courier  tells  of  an  instance  of  Boor  chivalry 
related  in  a  private  letter  from  a  British  officer.  At  Magcrsfon- 
tein,  he  says,  "the  Boers  were  so  moved  by  the  heroic  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  death  displayed  by  a  party  of  two  officers  and  twelve 
privates  who  charged  up  to  the  very  muzzles  of  their  opponents 
that,  casting  aside  their  weapons,  they  rushed  in  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  number  on  these  men.  seized  the  whole  of  them,  and  dragged 
then  into  their  trenches.  Then,  when  they  had  been  disarmed, 
t.ic  Rocr  commandant  said  :  ‘There,  you  arc  free  to  go.  and  we 
will  not  reopen  fire  until  you  are  within  your  lines.’  " 

-Second  Lieut.  C.  E.  Kinahan.of  the  Royal  Irish  Fusilcers.  who 
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were  surrounded  and  captured  in  the  first  battle  at  Ladysmith, 
says  in  a  letter  to  his  father  (quoted  in  the  !-ondon  Chroni,  le). 

"We  were  all  then  taken  prisoners,  except  two  officers  killed 
and  eight  wminded.  and  marched  to  the  Boer  laager,  and  sent 
off  that  night  to  a  station  twenty  miles  distant  in  wagons. 
While  we  were  in  their  laager  they  treated  us  extremely  well  and 
gave  us  food  and  tobacco.  All  you  read  about  the  Boers  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  absolutely  untrue ;  they  are  most  kind  to  the  wounded 
and  prisoners,  looking  after  them  a>  well  as  their  own  wounded, 
and  anything  they’ve  got  they  will  give  you  if  you  ask  them, 
even  if  they  deprive  themselves.  We  came  up  to  Pretoria  in 
first-class  sleeping-carriages,  and  the  way  they  treated  us  was 
most  considerate,  feeding  us  and  giving  us  coffee  every  time  we 
stopped.  The  day  we  arrived  we  took  up  quarters  on  the  race¬ 
course.  but  we  have  been  moved  into  a  fine  brick  building,  with 
baths,  electric  light,  etc.  They  provide  us  with  everything,  from 
clothes  down  to  tooth-brushes.  They  also  feed  us.  and  we  are 
constantly  getting  presents  of  vegetables  and  cigars  from  private 
people.  In  fact,  we  can  have  everything  we  like  except  our  lib¬ 
erty:  for  some  reason  or  other  they  won't  at  present  give  us 
parole,  and  we  are  surrounded  by  sentries.  Tltere  are  close  iijMtn 
fifty  officers  in  this  building,  and  they  have  got  any  number  of 
wounded  ones  in  different  places.  They  say  they  won't  exchange 
the  officers  at  any  price." 


GUAM’S  NEW  GOVERNOR. 

HE  interest  with  which  the  islet  of  Guam  lius  Iwen  favored 
since  the  Spanish  war  has  np|>curcd  to  In-  duo  rather  to 
Captain  Leary,  its  picturesque  naval  governor,  than  to  any  claim 
that  the  bit  of  land  itself  lias  been  able  to  make  to  fame.  Now 
the  despatches  tell  us  tliut  the  natives  are  to  lie  entrusted  to  a 
new  governor.  Com¬ 
mander  Seaton 
Sehroeder.  whoso 
portrait  appear* 
herewith  Captain 
Ix-ary  i*  coming 
home  at  hi*  own  re¬ 
quest.  and  it  i*  said 
to  be  due  t*»  hi*  cn- 
ergy  m  putting  the  . 
island'*  affair*  into 
go* *1  condition  that 
the  Navy  I  *cpart- 
ment  now  entrust*  j 
the  post  to  an  officer 
of  lower  rank.  The 
Washington  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  sav*: 

"The  Navy  De¬ 
partment  expect*  a 
great  future  for 
Guam  in  a  commer¬ 
cial  way.  Besides  being  a  naval  station  all  tile  Pacific  army 
transports  arc  expected  hereafter  to  touch  at  the  island  on  the 
voyage  to  and  from  Manila,  the  projected  Pacific  cable  will 
have  a  station  there,  a  mercantile  coaling-station  will,  it  is 
thought,  soon  be  established  and  this  will  attract  merchant  ves¬ 
sel*.  so  that  Guam  will  become  a  regular  |*ort  of  call  for  the  ship¬ 
ping  in  the  Eastern  seas.  Commander  Sehroeder  expects  to  sail 
on  the  >->/.».  v  from  San  Francisco  for  Guam  about  the  middle  of 
May.  and  will  relieve  Captain  l-cary  before  July." 

During  the  war  with  Spain.  Commander  Sehroeder  was  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  the  battle-ship  Massachusetts.  He  was  appointed 
to  Annapolis  by  President  Lincoln  in  1*64.  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
entering  at  the  same  time  as  Commander  Wainwright.  the  pres¬ 
ent  superintendent  of  the  Academy,  who  was  also  one  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln's  appointees.  Wainwright  and  Sehroeder  were  close 
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friends,  and  soon  after  graduation  Schrocdcr  married  Wain- 
wright's  sister.  Commander  Schrocdcr  will  take  his  wife  and 
children  to  Guam  with  him.  it  is  said,  and  they  expect  to  remain 
there  at  least  two  years. 


IS  A  TARIFF  WAR  WITH  GERMANY  IN  SIGHT? 

UNLESS  a  satisfactory  commercial  treaty  can  !*■  arranged 
between  Germany  and  the  United  States,  a  taritf  war  is 
"likely  to  begin  in  As  usual,  the  Germans  give  warning  by 

attacking  the  innocent  American  pig.  Since  our  war  with  Spain, 
the  "  embalmed  diet  fery  has  been  added,  ami  restrictions,  that 
may  become  almost  prohibitive,  will  be  placed  upon  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  American  beef.  The  WtsHukt  Post  (St.  Louist  sketches 
the  situation  to  the  following  effect. 

With  great  majorities,  the  German  Reichstag  has  passed  the 
paragraphs  of  the  Fh'is<hbfi,kau  bill  in  the  second  reading.  The 
third  reading  is  not  likely  to  end  dilTerentlv.  The  bill  provides 
for  so  rigorous  an  inspection  «»f  foreign  meat  that  it  can  be  made 
prohibitive  of  all  import*.  if  its  stipulations  are  closely  carried 
out.  This  has  been  brought  about  by  the  Agrarians  and  the 
Center  Party.  both  of  whom  are  chietly  ilepemlent  U|»m  the  agri¬ 
cultural  vote.  They  hope  to  enforce  the  |>a**ngc  of  the  bill  by 
threatening  to  withdraw  their  sup|>ort  from  the  naval  bill  unless 
their  protectionist  aims  are  furthered.  On  the  other  liaml.  the 
jmpulution  of  the  cities,  being  mostly  engaged  in  trade  and  in¬ 
dustry.  fear  a  tariff  war  with  the  United  States.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  is  inclined  to  side  with  the  industrials,  and  may  possibly 
risk  a  general  election  to  prove  its  confidence  in  the  people. 

Many  Gorman- Americans,  especially  those  who  have  always 
maintained  that  the  United  States  can  enforce  its  own  terms  in 
any  economic  struggle,  predict  that  Germany  will  suffer  irrepar¬ 
able  loss  unless  she  surrenders  unconditionally  to  her  exporter*. 
The  Cincinnati  /  'olksblnll  sav  - 

"The  loss  of  her  remaining  trade  with  the  United  States  would 
not  l»e  the  only  one  Germany  would  suffer.  The  enormous  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  of  foodstuff*.  which  must  necessarily  follow 
an  exclusion  of  American  produce,  would  react  upon  industry, 
and  render  it  less  able  to  compete  with  the  industry  of  other 
countries.  This  would  weaken  the  empire  financially,  and  in 
turn  influence  the  military  budget.  Moreover,  emigration  will 
once  more  increase,  robbing  the  army  of  its  living  material.  .  .  . 
Everywhere  the  people  protest  ugainst  this  iniquitous  bill.  ...  It 
remains  to  Ik*  seen  whether  the  Government  will  pay  attention  to 
these  demonstrations.  We  believe  that  Germany  is  approaching 
u  crisis,  and  only  the  firmness  of  the  Administration  can  avert 
the  threatening  danger.” 

The  New  York  Shutts-Z.Hung  fears  that  Germany  is  drifting 
more  and  more  into  u  pernicious  policy  of  protection.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Shutfs-Zei/ung  warns  the  Germans  that  their  representa¬ 
tives  have  made  remarks  about  American  beef  which  have  loft  a 
sting.  The  Pitlsburgtr  I ’olksb/a/l  complains  that  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  members  of  the  Agrarian  Party  are  too  short-sighted  to 
grasp  the  power  of  the  United  States,  ami  adds 

"The  German  people  have  incomparably  much  more  to  lose  by 
n  tariff  war  than  the  |*eople  of  America.  The  latter  are  insulted 
by  the  German  Junkers,  whose  impotent  rage  knows  no  fnunds. 
Yet  any  American  day-laborer  is  a  king  compared  with  the  de¬ 
generate  rabble  of  which  the  German  Agrarians  are  composed.” 

The  Cleveland  W&ckter  und  Amztiger  wishes  that  our  own 
protected  trust  magnates  would  regard  themselves  in  the  light 
of  the  German  Agrarians;  but  doubts  that  they  have  sense 
enough  to  do  so  Many  Germnn-American  papers  admit  that, 
broadly  speaking,  it  does  not  pay  Germany  to  do  business  with 
the  United  States  under  existing  circumstances.  In  189S  our  ex¬ 
ports  to  Germany  were  valued  at  S15fi.271.177.  imports  from 
the  same  country  only  S*4.225.777-  and  since  then  the  balance  in 
our  favor  has  been  still  larger.  The  New  York  Morgen  Journal 


points  out  that  the  Germans  count  on  obtaining  all  the  meat, 
grain,  oil.  etc.,  that  they  need  from  other  countries.  "The  United 
States  mu<t  examine."  adds  the  paper,  "whether  our  export  to 
Germany  is  really  so  unimportant  that  it  does  not  pay  us  to  do 
something  on  our  part  for  the  prevention  of  a  tariff  war.  This 
much  is  certain;  a  tariff  war  would  not  hurt  Germany  alone." 
The  Freie  Prestt,  in  an  exhaustive  series  of  articles,  expresses 
itself  to  the  following  effect : 

ll  has  been  pointed  out  that  our  packing-houses  did  not  scruple 
to  provide  rotten  meat  for  our  own  soldiers,  and  it  is  not  like!) 
that  they  will  deal  more  honorably  by  the  foreigner.  A  strict  in¬ 
spection  of  American  meat  is  not  at  ull  out  of  place,  und  honest 
firms  can  only  profit  by  it.  The  importation  of  tinned  meats  and 
sausages  can  lie  stopped  altogether  by  the  Germans  if  the  new 
law  is  to  1*  enforced.  Rut  we  doubt  that  this  would  lead  to  a 
tariff  war.  Germany  imported  in  1898  meat  to  the  value  of  $35.- 
461.500.  Hut  this  money  docs  not  all  come  to  us.  as  other  coun¬ 
tries.  especially  Austria  and  Russia,  are  purveyors  of  live  cattle. 
The  export  to  Germany  of  "provisions."  such  ns  canned  meats, 
sausage*,  butter,  and  cheese,  amounts  to  less  than  $500,000. 
That  is  not  enough  to  offend  a  customer  who  buys  nearly  twice 
as  much  of  us  as  we  buy  of  him.  The  outcry  against  the  Agra¬ 
rians  is  unjust.  The  German  farmers  have  undoubtedly  been 
neglected  by  the  Government,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  they  make  a  combined  stand.  Bismarck  knew  how  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  interests  of  all  classes,  and  the  present  German  Govern¬ 
ment  must  endeavor  to  follow  in  his  footsteps.  The  row  which 
is  kicked  up  by  the  press  ruled  by  international  usurers  whenever 
an  attempt  is  made  to  protect  honest  lal«>r  is  no  reason  for  a  re¬ 
fusal  to  grant  that  protection  against  the  great  capitalists.— 
Translations  made  for  Tiik  Liti:b  \ry  IJigpst. 

MR.  BRYAN'S  NEBRASKA  PLATFORM. 

HE  importance  of  the  platform  adopted  by  the  Democratic 
State  convention  in  Nebraska  last  week  seems  to  arise 
from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bryan  is  understood  to  have  approved,  if, 
indeed,  he  did  not  write,  its  declarations ;  mi  that  this  platform 
is  viewed  as  a  forecast  of  what  the  nalionul  Democratic  platform 
will  be  if  Mr.  Bryan  retains  control  of  his  party.  The  Nebraska 
platform,  which  was  adopted  in  convention  in  Lincoln,  Mr. 
Bryan'*  home  city,  on  March  19  (the  day  Mr.  Bryan  reached  the 
age  of  forty),  indorses  "in  whole  und  in  part,  in  letter  and  in 
spirit,  the  platform  adopted  by  the  Democratic  national  conven¬ 
tion  held  in  Chicago  in  1896"  ;  favors  an  income  tax,  and  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Senators  by  direct  popular  vote ;  opposes  government  by 
injunction;  favors  municipal  ownership  of  municipal  franchises, 
the  initiative  ami  referendum,  "liberal  pensions  to  deserving  sol- 
diers  ami  to  their  dependents."  the  "immediate  construction  ami 
fortification  of  the  Nicaragua  canal  by  the  United  States" ;  con¬ 
demns  the  Ding  ley  tariff  as  "a  trust-breeding  and  extortion-invi¬ 
ting  measure  “  ;  pledges  the  party  "to  wage  an  unceasing  warfare 
against  all  the  trusts — the  money  trust,  the  industrial  trust,  ami 
the  international  land-grabbing  trust,"  and  demands  "the  im¬ 
mediate  restoration  of  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  gold  ami 
silver  at  the  present  legal  ratio  of  16  to  l,  without  waiting  for  the 
aid  or  consent  of  any  other  nation  "  ;  condemns  private  monopo¬ 
lies  and  favors  state  and  nationul  anti-trust  laws;  condemns  the 
Puerto  Rico  tariff  bill ;  asserts  that  "the  Constitution  follows  the 
flag";  opposes  "wars  of  conquest  and  colonial  possessions"; 
declares  that  the  United  States  should  give  to  the  Filipinos 
"First,  a  stable  form  of  government ;  second,  independence,  and 
third,  protection  from  outside  interference,  as  it  has  for  nearly  a 
century  given  protection  to  the  republics  of  Central  and  South 
America";  favors  the  extension  of  this  nation’s  trade  and  influ¬ 
ence.  but  by  peaceful  means,  not  by  force  ;  and  sympathizes  with 
the  Boers  "in  their  heroic  efforts  to  preserve  their  national  integ¬ 
rity.” 

The  Republican  pajiers  believe  that  such  a  policy  as  this  plat 
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I'm  outlines  will  mean  sure  defeat  for  the  Democratic  Party, 
"lie  Philadelphia  limes  <  Rep ,  calls  the  platform  "an  awkwardly 
Mined  combination  of  claptrap  political  utterances, "  and  says 
hat  "the  only  vital  feature  in  it  is  its  pronounced  sympathy  with 
\guinaldo  and  lus  murderous  insurgents  in  the  Philippines.  w  ho 
vould  have  abandoned  the  hopeless  contest  long  since  but  for 
ike  treasonable  utterances  conveyed  to  them  from  this  country.” 
rhe  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep. I  says  of  the  pian  of  govern- 
nent  for  the  Filipinos: 

"Mr.  Bryan  wunts  to  set  up  u  government  on  his  own  ideas, 
mil  then  abandon  the  government  to  the  various  revolutionary 
i.i'ties  existing  there,  and  while  they  are  lighting  it  out  stand 
id  in  the  distance  aiul  proclaim  to  the  various  nations  of  tl*- 
\itlh  that  the  islands  arc  nnder  our  protection.  If  these  Filipino* 
mvc  a  right  to  be  free,  then  Mr.  Bryan  has  no  right  to  set  up  a 
government  for  them.  He  must  let  them  light  it  out.  Hispoliey 
is  absurd,  and  even  cruel.  It  won’t  work.” 

Not  a  few  paper*  think  that  Mr.  Bryan’s  continued  advocacy 
if  free  silver  is  unwise,  a  loyalty  which  the  Philadelphia  Sortk 
American  (Rep.)  attributes  to  a  desire  for  campaign  contribu¬ 
tions  from  tho  silver-mine  owners.  It  says;  "It  is  to  lie  noted 
that  in  all  Mr.  Bryan’s  tremendous  assaults  upon  tho  trusts  he 
has  never  during  the  whole  four  years  ho  has  liven  before  the 
public  uttered  a  syllable  against  the  silver  trust.  There  is  method 
n  the  apparent  l6-to-i  madness  of  the  highly  intelligent  Mr. 
Bryan.”  Tho  Boston  Train,  rijtt  < Rep. ).  after  a  cureful  review 
o(  the  political  complexion  of  Congress,  casts  doubt  on  the  oft- 
heard  remark  that  the  Senate  is  safely  Republican  for  six  years 
and  would  block  any  free-silver  attempts  of  a  Democratic  Presi¬ 
dent  and  House.  The  Trans,  rift  thinks  that  a  Democratic  vic¬ 
tory  next  fall  would  almost  certainly  mean  a  Democratic  House 
ami  very  probably  a  Democratic  Senate  too.  so  that  no  ft  end  of 
the  gold  standard  can  safely  vote  for  Brvan  The  Brooklyn 
Timet  (Rep.)  thinks  that  the  Socialistic  trend  of  the  platform, 
instead  of  bringing  Socialist*  into  the  Democratic  Party,  will 
wnd  Democrat#  into  the  Socialist  Party.  "When  the  voters  are 
•nviterl  to  accept  a  diluted  Socialism."  say*  this  paper.  " they  ure 
apt  to  break  away  and  go  in  for  the  real  thing.”  as  Kugcne  V. 
Brewster,  of  Brooklyn,  has  just  done.  Aside  from  the  declara- 
■  i"ns  of  tho  platform,  says  the  Now  York  Mail  an,/  T i press 
•  Rej> ) .  "so  long  as  Bryan  menaces  the  integrity  of  the  national 
■•n'T.  so  long  as  he  persists  in  all  that  his  candidacy  meant  in 
'V'.  there  can  be  no  issue  so  great,  no  duty  so  imperative  am! 
vital,  as  the  one  supreme  obligation  resting  ty*>n  all  honest  men 
to  drive  this  demagog  out  of  public  life,  and  to  ral  his  own  party 
of  bis  pernicious  influence." 

N'*r  do  the  Gold- Democratic  papers  l**>k  upon  this  platform 
nth  any  favor.  The  Hartford  Times  (Ind.  Item.)  says:  "Mr. 
Bryan’s  political  ‘all-sort*  column.'  which  he  has  put  forth  as 
the ‘Democratic  '  platform  in  Nebraska,  is  an  even  more  aeon - 
i'hing  composition  than  was  the  notorious  Chicago  platform  of 
i* A  which  the  Nebraska  documents  accepts  and  reiterates." 
The  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Item.)  calls  the  platform’s  treatment 
'-f  the  trust  issue  “  frivolous  “  and  its  utterances  on  our  Philippine 
policy  "vague"  and  " contradictory."  Says  The  Times: 

'On  the  one  hand  it  is  asserted  that  the  Constitution  follow* 
the  'lag.  On  the  other  it  is  demanded  that  a  declaration  should 
immediately  be  made  promising  the  Filipinos  first  a  stable  gov¬ 
ernment,  second  independence,  and  third  protection  from  outside 
interference.  It  does  not  occur  to  Mr.  Brvan  that  if  the  Consti- 
ti:tM>n  follows  the  flag,  which  is  now  floating  over  the  Philip¬ 
pics,  there  is  no  way  of  giving  the  islands  cither  a  stable  gov¬ 
ernment  or  independence  or  protection  from  outside  interference 
without  a  complete  change  in  the  provisionsof  tho  Constitution." 

The  New  York  World  (Ind.  I»em. >  says  that  the  only  effect 
the  free-silver  declaration  will  be  "to  alienate  voters  whose 
support  is  essential  to  success."  It  continues :  “  Really  able  and 


sagacious  leaders  seek  to  unite  their  own  party  and  divide  their 
antagonist*.  Mr.  Bryan  seems  to  prefer  to  reverse  this  process 
—to  perfect  the  union  of  the  Republicans  and  perpetuate  the 
division  of  the  Democracy."  The  Philadelphia  Record  (Ind. 
Dcm  i  says:  “It  hardly  needed  the  speech  of  Mr.  Bryan  at  the 
Nebraska  Democratic  convention  and  the  platform  which  was 
made  under  his  auspices  to  further  convince  the  country  that  he 
would  In;  tho  weakest  candidate  for  the  Presidency  whom  his 
party  could  nominate  in  this  contest.  ”  and  the  Richmond  limes 
find.  Item.)  say*:  “Tho  Democratic  Party  ha#  an  opportunity  to 
win  this  year,  but  if  this  Nebraska  platform  is  to  be.  in  fact,  the 
platform  of  the  national  Democracy,  the  party  will  be  flayed 
alive.”  The  Baltimore  .NWi't  (Ind.  Dcm.)  remarks: 

"It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Bryan  has  not  some  of  Mr.  McKinley's 
capacity  for  absorbing  instruction  from  the  events  going  on  in 
the  world  around  him.  and  that  Mr.  McKinley  has  not  *omo  of 
Mr.  Bryan’s  tine  reliance  upon  the  virtue  of  charging  straight 
ahead,  like  a  bull,  looking  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the 
left,  but  confident  in  hi*  own  strength  and  persistence.  A  cross 
between  the  two  candidates  of  the  coming  campaign  would  be  a 
wonderful  improvement  on  cither  of  them." 

The  Itemocratic  paper#  believe  that  victory  is  assured.  The 
Washington  Times  (Item  )  after  carefully  reviewing  the  Ne¬ 
braska  platform,  says  “  t'pon  such  a  declaration  of  principles 
and  purposes  as  we  can  assume  that  the  platform  of  the  national 
convention  will  Ik*,  a  united  Democracy  can  go  Ik.- fore  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  with  confidence,  and  ought  to  achieve  a  sweeping  vic¬ 
tory."  The  Times  think*,  however,  that  “there  is  no  proper  or 
possible  campaign  issue  before  the  country  to-day  but  the  trusts," 
and  urges  the  party  leaders  to  make  the  fight  this  year  on  that 
issue.  The  New  York  Journal  ( I tem. ) .  too.  would  hold  the  silver 
issue  in  reserve  until  a  time  of  financial  stringency  again  de¬ 
mand*  remedy.  The  Atlanta  Constitution  (Item.)  says  it  has 
"never  seen  a  brighter  prospect  of  Democratic  success  all  along 
the  line."  and  continue*  “There  i*  hardly  a  State  in  the  Union 
where  the  party,  w  ith  good  management,  doe*  not  have  what  i* 
called  a  fighting  chance.  It  is  practically  certain  that  the  next 
House  of  Representatives  will  l»e  Democratic.  The  voters  will 
not  tolerate  that  significantly  suspicious  subserviency  which  has 
led  a  majority  of  the  Republican  Congressmen  to  suppress  their 
own  convict  ion*  nnd  vote  u*  the  President  dictated."  The  Florida 
7 imen t 'mi«n  and (  ili:en  (Item  )  say*  "The  Republican  Party 
can  not  rub  the  stains  from  it*  band*.  Its  sins  will  rise  up  like 
mountains,  and  nil  the  jwwcr  tho  party  may  bring  to  it*  support 
can  not  save  it*  head  from  rolling  from  the  block.  It  will  meet 
a  foe  in  solid  phalanx,  the  strength  and  compactness  of  which 
have  never  been  equaled  in  thi*  country  before."  The  Indianap¬ 
olis  Sentinel  (Item.)  recognizes  that  there  in  a  prejudice  in  some 
quarters  against  Mr.  Brvan.  but  believes  it  to  Ik-  unfounded.  It 

say#: 

• 

"  What  is  the  source  of  this  prejudice?  Is  it  anything  that  can 
Ik*  *c|>araicd  from  tho  mere  partisan  heat  and  passion  of  the  lust 
campaign?  W©  ask  any  man  who  is  dissatisfied  with  the  policy 
of  the  present  Administration  to  consider  this  question  calmly. 
Do  not  push  it  aside  in  impatience.  Honestly  and  candidly, 
what  have  you  against  Mr.  Bryan? . 

"See  if  you  can  point  to  nay  act  of  Mr.  Bryan's  in  public  or 
private  life  on  which  you  have  any  criticism  to  offer.  Where  has 
he  done  anything,  or  failed  t««  do  anything,  improperly?  Sum  it 
all  up  and  ask  yourself  if  you  differ  from  him  on  any  material 
question  except  the  method  of  restoring  bimetal  ism.  You  cun 
not  well  question  that  he  is  a  man  of  ability.  If  any  mnn  differs 
from  you  on  only  one  proposition  you  will  ordinarily  concede  that 
he  is  a  man  of  pretty  sound  judgment.  Why  not  the  same  con¬ 
clusion  as  to  Mr.  Bryan  ?  Suppose  he  docs  differ  from  you  on  the 
one  subject,  i*  he  not  superbly  right  as  to  trusts  and  the  tariff 
ami  the  income  tax  and  imperialism?  Is  he  not  absolutely  sound 
on  t!ie  principle  of  popular  government  and  the  limitations  of 
constitutional  government’  What  danger  can  there  be  in  com- 
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milting  the  affairs  of  the  nation  to  the  control  of  such  a  man? 
We  ask  you  again  to  think  it  all  over  calmly.  Study  the  situa¬ 
tion  anil  study  your  own  feelings,  and  then  say  if  in  fact  your 
prejudice  is  founded  on  reason  or  on  mere  passion  " 


THE  TRUST  AS  THE  FRIEND  OF  THE 
WORKINGMAN. 

JOHN*  D.  ARCHBOLD,  a  director  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany,  makes  the  assertion  that  trusts,  instead  of  decreasing 
the  number  of  workingmen  employed, have  just  the  opposite  effect. 
In  an  article  in  Th<  Independent,  he  admits  that  the  trusts,  by 
adopting  the  most  effective  machinery  ami  doing  away  with 
competition,  often  find  one  man  able  to  do  the  work  *»f  two.  "It 
follows,"  he  says,  "that  laborers  are  tcmpmurily  displaced,  and 
the  hasty  conclusion  is  formed  that  the  general  result  is  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  fewer  laborers.”  This  idea,  however,  Mr.  Archbold 
contends,  is  a  mistaken  one ;  for  the  improved  and  economical 
methods  result  in  lower  prices  and  a  better  product;  these,  in 
turn,  result  in  larger  sales,  and  the  larger  sales  mean  a  demand 
for  more  labor  ;  hence  "it  follows  as  surely  as  day  follows  night 
that  the  number  of  laborers  eventually  employed  is  increased 
instead  of  being  diminished.”  To  make  his  point  more  clear  Mr. 
Archbold  recalls  the  time  when  machinery  began  to  displace 
handwork.  He  writes: 

"When  steam-looms  and  spinning-jennies  began  to  be  adopted 
in  England,  spinners  and  weavers  traveled  the  country  destroy¬ 
ing  the  implements  which  were  robbing  them  of  tbeiropportunity 
to  labor.  At  that  time  the  number  of  spinners  und  weavers  in 
England  was  less  than  S.ooo.  Ten  years  later  350,000  persons 
were  employed  in  these  industries,  and  to-day  they  furnish  lnl>or. 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  over  two  millions  of  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land." 

The  cotton  and  printing  industries  illustrate  the  same  truth 

"The  effect  of  combination  and  the  utilization  of  machinery 
has  been  particularly  evidenced  in  the  cotton-manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry.  One  mun  will  now  do  the  work  which  required  several 
men  seventy  years  ago.  Yet  the  number  of  laliorers  in  this  in¬ 
dustry  has  Increased  front  Gl.uoo  in  iSji  to  aio.000  in  ifcja  And 
this  is  not  solely  due  to  increase  in  population,  but  largely  to  the 
fact  that  the  consumption  of  cotton  cloth  increased  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent,  per  capita  by  reason  of  a  reduction  of  sixty  |>er 
cent,  in  its  cost  price. 

"The  printing-press  furnishes  another  illustration.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  men  it  would  require  with  u  hand-press  to  equal 
the  production  of  a  modern  Hoe  press.  I  think  many  hundreds. 
Yet  the  nuinlHT  of  printers  has  been  wonderfully  increased  by 
the  improved  press,  because  it  has  cheapened  the  production  and 
thereby  increased  the  number  of  readers. 

"The  rule  is  invariable.  Whatever  cheapens  production  in¬ 
creases  consumption,  and  increased  consumption  creates  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  labor.” 

Enemies  of  trusts  also  urge  that  the  trusts,  in  their  greed,  re¬ 
duce  wages  as  well  as  the  number  of  laborers.  Mr.  Archbold 
replies  that  "this  is  best  answered  by  an  appeal  to  the  facts, 
which  show  that  it  is  not  true.  On  the  contrary,  the  trusts  doing 
the  most  successful  business  pay  the  best  wages,  and.  what  is 
more  to  the  purpose,  they  pay  their  wages  the  whole  year  round." 
And  beside  receiving  better  wages,  he  adds,  the  laborer  finds 
that  the  trusts  have  reduced  the  prices  of  food,  wearing  apparel, 
and  other  necessities  of  life  so  that  his  money  has  more  purchas¬ 
ing  power. 

Another  familiar  indictment  against  the  trust  is  that  its  em¬ 
ployees  are  like  slaves,  with  no  hope  of  ever  becoming  interested 
in  the  business.  Mr.  Archbold  replies: 

"There  is  always  room  at  the  top.  and  nearly  all  successful 
managers  and  superintendents  began  as  ordinary  lal->rvrs  Fur¬ 
ther,  in  trusts  or  corporations,  even  the  ordinary  laborer  may 
become  interested  in  the  business  by  investing  savings  in  the 
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stock  of  the  concern,  and  hundreds  of  them  do  in  this  way  be¬ 
come  profit  sharers.” 

To  sum  up  the  trusts'  blessings  to  the  workingman.  Mr.  Arch¬ 
bold  says  of  the  business  with  which  he  is  connected,  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Company: 

“It  has  reduced  the  price  of  its  products,  it  has  paid  the  best 
wages  to  its  employees,  and  payment  has  been  constant  and  cer¬ 
tain.  It  has  increased  the  number  of  employed,  and  a  mote 
faithful  and  better  contented  army  of  employees  never  existed. 
A  great  number  of  small  concerns  could  never  have  created  the 
costly  machinery  and  plants,  constructed  the  pipe-lines,  built 
the  tanks,  tank-cars,  and  tank-vessels,  opened  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and  built  up  the  present  oil  business.  That  required 
combination  and  capital,  without  which  there  would  not  Ik*  to-day 
35,000  workmen  drawing  $100,000  per  day  in  wages,  thousands  of 
persons  of  moderate  means  interested  in  the  business,  and  cheaper 
light  in  the  palaces  and  huts  of  every  continent." 


Is  the  ankle  entitled  *•  Nicaragua  Neutrality  in  the  I.ight  of  History,’ 
»hwh  appeared  in  these  columns  March  17,  occurred  the  statement  that 
"Mr  Prel.ngliu*  »en,  President  Cleveland1*  Secretary  of  State,  nigncd  the 
treaty  for  the  Cmtrd  Mate*,  but  President  Cleveland,  ufter  sending  it  b. 
the  Senate,  recalled  it,”  etc.  The  statement  wus  in  error,  a*  Mr.  Fre); tig¬ 
htly  ten  was  President  Arthur”*  Secretary  of  State,  und  it  wu*  President 
Arthur  who  sent  the  treaty  to  the  Senate  ufter  .Mr.  Frehnghuysen  Uigncd 
it.  Soon  afterward  President  Cleveland  took  office,  and  one  of  liisrnr.  r*t 
oflVc  i*l  acts  wa»  to  retail  the  treaty  from  the  Senate.  The  error  was  our* 
not  l*rofet*»r  Moore’*,  and  hence  doe*  not  detract  from  the  value  of  an*  <•( 
hi*  statement*. 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF. 

Till  life-insurance  com|>anics  all  favor  tnc  repeal  of  the  (loobol  law  in 
Kentucky.—  The  SaihiUe  Hmmmtr, 

(•rihKAi  Mil  \  *  might  not  be  met  with  a  bras*  land  If  lie  should  land  *1 
Ponce  again  —  The  Cimiunuh  hnqmrer. 

lr  Oil*  will  glance  at  South  Africa,  he  will  notice  that  Robert*  takes  the 
same  town  only  once.—  Ike  I'kiljJilfkia  Ledger . 

Vi  m  /<  rt  *  has  ju»t  opened  another  revolution,  and  is  now  two  ahead  of 
Ecuador  in  the  total  score.—  Ike  Ckujgv  Times- I/eruU. 

Of  i*n  »  *v input hv  with  the  Ihwi*  in  the  South  African  war  tuts  recently 
changed  to  sympathy  for  the  lloer*.  The  ,\J.  /.null  Glebe- Democrat. 

II *v*  the  Republican*  considered  the  strength  Oils  might  develop  as* 
Vice-President  *al  candidate  I  People  might  vote  for  him  to  get  him  away 
from  Manila  —  The  I  kteagi'  Ann/ 

Aa*i  M-MIMU  II  Pni  MDI'.NT.— The  Puerto  Ricans  have  nn  idea  that 
Tommy  Atkin*  is  not  i  he  only  "absent-minded  beggur.”  They  recall  some¬ 
thing  >aid  concerning  "plain  duly,"  and  "the  flag  doe*  not  mean  one  thiog 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  another  thing  In  the  United  State*."—  The  Omaha  World 
//esj/J. 


Till  PUERTO  RICO  MAZE— MOW  WILL  HE  GET  OUT  OF  tT* 


The  Chicago  Chronicle. 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


TOLSTOY’S  LATEST  EXPRESSIONS  ON  ART 
AND  LITERATURE. 

QINCE  Count  Tolstoy's  partial  recovery  from  serious  illness, 
and  the  appearance  of  his  latest  novel,  "  Resurrection,  in¬ 
terviewers  from  many  lands  have  flocked  t«>  Moscow,  where  he 
has  been  spending  the  winter  months;  but  few  have  been  re¬ 
ceived.  The  longest  and  most  interesting  talk  was  accorded  to  a 
representative  of  the  /tensity  l.istok  of  Moscow,  whom  the  count 
l.ad  mistaken  for  a  private  visitor,  but  who  frankly  stated  the 
object  of  his  call.  Tolstoy  discussed  literary,  dramatic,  ethical, 
and  even  political  questions.  During  this  "interview  ”  he  gave 
utterance  to  the  hojic  of  reading  every  morning  the  news  of  a 
fresh  English  disaster  in  South  Africa — an  utterance  criticized  as 
wholly  inconsonant  with  his  philosophy  of  non-resistance  and  sub¬ 
mission  to  Providence.  Ignoring  the  p«ditical  portions  of  the  in¬ 
terview,  we  translate  those  relating  to  art  and  literature,  with 
the  few  words  of  pcrsonul  introduction 

“You  write  for  the  papers. "  said  the  count  with  a  smile,  “while 
l  t<«>k  you  for  an  ordinary  visitor.  1  fear  it  is  not  going  to  turn 
out  well.  .  .  .  The  interviewers  pry  into  everything  and  act  as 
«Mifrsv»rs.  You  drop  an  imprudent  remark,  and  straightway  it 
>*  published.  It  can  not  harm  me.  of  course;  but.  you  know, 
very  often  things  arc  attributed  to  me  which  I  had  never  said  or 
intended . 

"My  health  is  not  good.  I  feel  that  the  end  is  n«>t  far  oil.  but 
it  does  not  disquiet  me  in  the  least  I  go  very  readily  to  meet 
the  inevitable.  I  continue  to  work,  from  habit  largely,  but  I  am 
ii"t  prepared  to  say  anything  about  the  character  of  mv  new  lit- 
craty  projects. 

As  for  my  ‘  Resurrection,  ’  it  embodies  u  few  guiding  ideas. 
These  I  have  long  held,  and  in  this  latest  novel  in  an  attempt  to 
express  them.  I  am  satisfied  with  it.  for  I  have  said  in  it  what  I 
had  wished  to  say  for  a  long  time.  I  huve  tried  to  portray  three 
kind*  of  love— physical  love,  higher  love,  and  the  highest  of  all. 
which  ennobles  man  and  produces  *  resurrection  ’  I  have  liecn 
lonnidfrnbly  hampered  by  the  censorship,  but  there  Ini'  been 
•■uripeiisatiuri  in  the  larger  numlier  of  readers  than  u  more  solid 
Isiriodical,  not  subject  to  the  censure,  could  have  commanded 

"Literature  has  been  swallowed  by  the  periodical  pres*.  c'pc- 
cully  the  daily  pajK-rs  These  have  Income  speculative,  gam¬ 
bling  ventures.  The  question  with  publishers  ami  editors  ts  not 
Wn.it  shall  we  serve?  What  shall  we  teach?  hut  simply.  Ilow 
shall  we  get  rich?  Among  gamblers  in  any  form  it  were  absurd 
to  Soolc  for  moral  purposes  or  high  aspirations,  und  since  litem- 
lure  has  become  a  commercial  enterprise,  we  can  not  expect  to 
find  much  idealism  and  morality  in  it. 

“The  technical  side  of  every  form  of  literature  has  reached  n 
Mate  of  marvelous  perfection  ;  but  this  in  not  all  that  is  essential 
t*»  art.  They  say  that  the  stage  has  developed  wonderfully  in 
the  matter  of  scenic  appliance*  ;  but  we  have  neither  g<->d  plays 
nor  good  interpreters.  And  this  is  true  of  fiction  as  well-  tech¬ 
nic,  but  no  substance.  Labor  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  ex¬ 
ternal  side.  Take  our  Dostoievsky.  Technically  he  is  beneath 
any  criticism  ;  but  he  gave  not  only  to  Russia,  but  to  all  Europe, 
a  new  world. 

“Turn  to  the  modern  drama.  I  have  just  read  Ibsen’s  latest 
play,  ‘When  the  Dead  Awake.’  Heaven  knows  what  it  all 
naans!  It  seems  to  me  mere  raving.  The  hero,  the  sculptor, 
•ciks  truth  ;  the  heroine  also  seeks  truth,  and  in  the  course  of 
her  quest  she  has  made  a  number  «>f  victims.  And  after  all  these 
achievements,  the  two  ascend  some  mountain  to  live  nearer  the 
truth!  Is  this  life?  Are  these  real  human  beings?  Where  is 
there  any  drama  in  this  decadent  confusion?  Thirty  year*  ago 
it  would  have  been  passed  over  with  a  few  sarcastic  remark' 
To-day  it  is  eagerly  seized  upon,  praised,  translated,  produced. 
Talk  about  the  serious  purposes  of  the  modem  theater!” 

To  another  interviewer,  who  congratulated  Tolstoy  on  his  com¬ 
pletion  of  ••  Resurrection  "  and  his  fame  and  influence,  the  count 
*ai<l  among  other  things : 

“If  there  is  anything  pleasant  in  this  *  fame.’  it  :s  the  sense  of 


the  vanity  of  it  all.  .  .  .  And  yet.  I  find  in  some  papers  praise 
and  eulogies  that  are  uniust  and  extravagant  to  the  ]x*:nt  of  in¬ 
decency.  This  is  by  no  means  agreeable  to  one’s  self-love,  any 
more  than  unjust  attack'  are.  Formerly  1  abstained  altogether 
from  newspaper  reading,  just  as  I  have  abstained  from  smoking; 
but  since  my  illness  I  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  rending  the 
papers.  No.  there  is  no  satisfaction  in  such  praise. 

“Moreover,  these  is  a  feeling  of  oppression,  of  acute  responsi¬ 
bility  for  your  sayings  and  doings.  You  are— how  shall  1  put  it? 
—like  the  man  on  board  ship  who  holds  the  speaking-trumjiet. 

You  certainly  can  not  talk  nonsense  into  the  trumpet !  .  .  .  There 
can  be  no  pleasure  in  fame  when  you  have  higher  objects  in  view. 
Greater  and  better  than  fame  in  the  consciousness  of  duty  per¬ 
formed— of  that  which  1  call  the  service  of  God  and  the  doing  of 
His  will.  Fame  is  relegated  to  the  rear  where  there  is  n  con¬ 
sciousness  of  duty  I  certainly  was  not  bom  in  order  that  jieoplc 
might  praise  me  The  discharge  of  my  duty  is  the  only  source 
of  real  satisfaction.” 

Finally,  with  regard  to  the  more  general  question  of  the  func¬ 
tion  and  responsibility  of  authors  us  a  special  class.  Count 
Tolstov  said : 

"It  is  impossible  to  write  without  drawing  a  line  between  good 
and  evil.  Unless  one  i»  a  passive  photographer  in  literature,  one 
must,  while  writing,  keep  in  nnnd  that  which  ought  to  be,  und 
not  merely  that  which  is.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  writer  to 
communicate  to  the  reader  his  profoundest  faith.  One  should 
not  write  hi  obedience  to  mere  reasoning,  but  in  obedience  to  u 
feeling  dominating  the  whole  being.  The  writer’s  trouble  origi¬ 
nates  in  the  fact  that  he  sees  what  other*  do  not  sec,  and  that 
what  to  him  is  clear  in  to  others  vague  and  obscure.  The  ex- 
press i< »ii  of  what  Ik-  sees  is  his  spiritual  la!«or. 

“Of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  have  something  new  to  say,  for 
the  insignificant  and  familiar  can  not  make  a  subject,  and  it  is 
essential  that  what  is  said  be  said  plainly  and  intelligibly,  and 
should  Ik*  prompted  by  genuine  emotion.  But  in  order  to  know 
what  humanity  needs,  it  is  necessary  to  live  and  suffer  with  it. 
The  form,  where  there  is  a  sincere  desire  to  suy  something,  will 
•»c  added  unto  one.  The  man  who  moves  forward  thinks  least  of 
all  of  the  mechanics  of  motion. " —  7 rant/a/iont  me, it  jot  The 
Litikaiy  Dicijt. 

READINC  ALOUD  AS  AN  AID  TO  LITERARY 

STUDY. 

OF  late  year*  many  educator*—  among  them  Professor  Cor- 
son.  one  of  the  leading  English  scholars  of  America  have 
called  attention  to  tin*  importance  of  reading  aloud  ns  u  help  in 
studying  literary  masterpieces,  whether  in  prose  or  poetry.  In 
ll'trner's  Magazint  i March),  Mr.  S.  II.  Clark  shows  sonic  of 
the  wavs  in  which  the  vocal  interpretation  of  literature  is  help¬ 
ful.  He  writes: 

“Oral  reading  compels  the  attention  to  details.  Thus,  the 
figures,  seen*  s.  incidents  of  a  selection  are  deeply  impressed  upon 
the  mind,  anil  as  a  result  the  imagination  is  stimulated.  This  is 
the  first  requisite.  Stimulation  of  imagination  vitalizes,  makes 
vivid  the  picture.  I  mean  more.  I  mean  seeing  the  picture,  and 
dwelling  ii|x»n  it.  holding  it  by  an  tffort  of  the  will,  so  that 
there  rushes  into  the  plane  of  consciousness,  out  of  the  unfath¬ 
omable  and  inexplicable  depths  of  the  subconsciousness,  ideas, 
pictures,  experiences  of  the  past ;  in  a  word,  memories.  These 
combine  with  the  picture,  and  the  result  is  imagination  and  emo¬ 
tion. 

“The  action  of  the  subtle  law  of  the  association  of  ideas  must 
never  be  lost  sight  of  in  connection  with  the  development  of 
imagination,  and.  through  this,  the  development  of  emotion. 
Association  of  ideas  is  a  spontaneous  activity  of  mind.  AH  we 
need  to  do  is  to  hold  a  picture  before  the  mind  and  the  bruin  will 
do  the  rest.  The  wider  our  range  of  experience  and  culture  the 
greater  the  number  of  potential  associative  ideas.  If,  therefore, 
we  ponder  carefully  each  detail  of  a  selection,  as  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  in  preparing  for  oral  recitation,  if  we  do  as  Words¬ 
worth  tells  us  in  ’  Daffodils. ’  ‘gaze  and  gaze,’  the  law  of  asso¬ 
ciation  of  ideas  will  bring  to  consciousness  past  experiences  that 
will  so  stimulate  the  imagination  that  the  emotions  will  be 
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aroused.  As  a  result,  we  shall  feel  with  the  poet  the  joys  of 
nature,  the  anguish  of  despair,  or  the  uplittment  that  comes  from 
a  sympathetic  contemplation  of  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
true.  Surely  such  experiences  are  worth  having,  and  if  worth 
having,  worth  striving  for  Who  can  study  and  read  aloud  with 
feeling  the  stately,  dignified  speech  of  Othello  to  the  senate 
without  becoming  more  dignified?  Who  cun  represent  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  soul,  the  unswerving  honesty  of  Brutus,  in  the  garden 
scene,  without  adding  somewhat  to  his  own  moral  stature?  We 
can  not  by  thinking  add  to  our  physical  height,  but  we  can  ami 
do  grow  I /irituaHy  only  by  first  thinking  and  then  riving  the 
right.  Good  literature  affords  the  stimulus  to  this  thinking,  and 
good  reading  means  that  the  student  is.  for  a  moment  at  least,  in 
the  higher  realm  of  emotion." 

Emotion,  says  the  writer,  is  an  educational  principle  almost 
lost  sight  of  in  modern  systems.  In  this  connection,  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  learn  that  a  new  school  of  educators  believe  it  tube 
demonstrable  that  the  emotions  are  cultivated  through  the  car 
rather  than  through  the  eye 

JOHN  RUSKIN  AS  "A  MAN  WITHOUT  PER¬ 
MANENT  CONVICTIONS." 

USKIN’S  great  work  in  preaching  to  unwilling  ears  that 
there  is  u  higher  aim  in  life  than  material  progress  and 
money-making,  and  in  holding  up  the  value  of  beauty  as  u  living 
power,  are  freely  acknowledged  by  most  critics ;  but  some  of  them 
are  disposed  to  contest  his  claims  to  Ik-  a  great  teacher  of  art  and 
life.  Mr.  II.  Heathcotc  Statham.  writing  in  The  Fortnightly 
Review  (March),  is  of  this  number.  A  sober  analysis  of  Bus¬ 
kin's  writings  on  art.  says  Mr.  Statham.  shows  that  "he  had  no 
settled  or  permanent  convictions  at  all."  He  continues  . 

"  It  was  said  of  a  late  great  statesman  that  he  was  a  most  con¬ 
scientious  man.  but  that,  unfortunately,  he  had  so  many  con¬ 
sciences.  It  may  lie  said  of  Buskin  that  while  ...  he  wrote  al¬ 
ways  with  passionate  earnestness  of  conviction,  he  had  so  many 
convictions.  It  would  bo  difficult  to  find  in  his  writings  on  art 
any  positions  permanently  am!  consistently  maintained  except 
two,  viz.,  a  hatred  of  railways  and  of  Renaissance  architecture. 
Over  and  over  again  we  find  him  v«  carried  away  by  his  desire 
to  make  a  strong  point  of  the  idea  which  at  the  moment  was  pre¬ 
dominant  in  his  mind,  that  ho  appears  to  have  totally  forgotten 
that  he  had  laid  down  the  reverse  proposition  on  another  occa¬ 
sion.  Moreover,  the  desire  to  make  an  effective  point,  to  mukc 
thc  most  of  a  suggestion  of  the  moment,  is  constantly  betraying 
him  Into  rhetorical  flourishes  which  arc  entirely  inconsistent  with 
fact.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  examples  is  furnished  by  a 
passage  in  the  Oxford  Lectures  of  1**4.  A  friend,  rather  incau¬ 
tiously,  had  remarked  to  him  that  the  conventional  arrangement 
of  flic  hair  over  the  forehead  of  an  archaic  Greek  bust  formed  a 
zig-zag ‘just  like  the  Norman  arch  at  Iffley  Church.'  The  re¬ 
mark  was  probably  a  joke,  but  Buskin  laid  hold  of  it  at  once  and 
presented  it  seriously  to  his  audience  us  an  instance  of  symboli¬ 
cal  ornament  derived  from  Greek  sculpture  by  the  Norman  build¬ 
ers— ‘who,  looking  to  the  Greeks  as  their  absolute  masters  in 
sculpture,  und  recognizing,  also,  dr.ring  the  crusades,  the  hiero¬ 
glyphic  use  of  the  zig-zag  for  water  by  the  Egyptians,  may  have 
adopted  this  easily  attained  decoration  at  once  as  the  sign  of  the 
element  over  which  they  reigned,  and  of  the  power  of  the  Greek 
goddess  who  ruled  both  it  and  them. '  1  ‘ )  Such  a  forced  deriva¬ 
tion  for  a  form  of  ornament  which,  like  the  so-called  ‘Greek  fret.’ 
is  part  of  the  origines  of  ornament  recurring  all  over  the  world 
among  primitive  peoples,  is  really  too  absurd. 

‘"Modern  Painters*  isabook  full  of  eloquence  and  enthusiasm, 
full  of  suggestiveness,  and  in  some  portions,  such  as  the  chapter 
on  cloud  forms,  really  instructive  in  regard  to  the  problem  of  the 
translation  of  the  appearances  of  nature  into  painting.  But  the 
contradictions  of  principle  in  it  are  so  barefaced  and  preposterous 
as  to  nullify  any  value  which  it  could  be  supposed  to  have,  and 
which  the  author  evidently  considered  it  to  have,  as  a  didactic 
treatise  on  art.  His  whole  claim  to  respect  as  a  teacher  on  art  is 
itself  based  on  a  barefaced  logical  fallacy  ; 

■  It  is  as  ridiculous  fur  any  one  to  speak  positively  about  painting  who  has 
not  given  a  great  part  of  his  lito  to  its  study,  os  it  would  befo:  a  persua 


who  had  never  studied  heraistry  to  give  a  lecture  on  the  albuiticsof  ele¬ 
ments.  But  it  it  also  a*  ridnulou*  for  a  person  to  »penk  hesitatingly  about 
laws  of  painting  who  J.-s  coin*,  vntiou&ly  given  lus  time  to  their  ascertain¬ 
ment.  »s  it  would  be  for  >!r.  Faraday  to  announce,  in  a  dubious  manner, 
that  iron  «n  affinity  with  oxygen,  and  lo  put  the  question  to  the  vote 
of  his  audience  whether  it  had  or  not.' 

"This  is  a  glaring  instance  of  the  fallacy  of  'ambiguous  middle 
term  ‘ ;  the  word  ‘  law  ‘  used  in  a  double  sense.  A  ‘  law  *  in  chem¬ 
istry  is  a  discovered  and  demonstrable  fact :  a  so-called  ' law  '  in 
painring,  as  far  as  there  is  such  a  thing,  can  l>c  at  best  nothing 
more  than  a  consensus  of  opinion  based  on  the  practise  of  the 
best  painters;  and  it  is  on  the  ground  of  such  a  fallacy  that 
Buskin  claimed  the  position  of  being  an  e* •catherira  and  infalli¬ 
ble  teacher  on  art  Anil  the  infallible  teacher  contradicts  himself 
over  and  over  again.  He  tells  us.  in  ‘  Modern  Painters  '  : 

‘One  rule  :n  an.  at  all  event*,  hat  no  exception  ;  all  grcoi  art  i»  delicate 
art.  amt  all  course  urt  it  bad  art.' 

But  what  do  wc  find  in  the  essay  on  *  Pre-Baphaelitism  '  ? 

*1  only  wi-h  people  understood  thi*  much  of  sculpture,  u»  well  aa  of 
palming,  and  could  Me  that  the  finely  finished  statue  is,  in  ninety-nine 
ciwi  out  of  a  bundled,  a  fat  more  vulgar  work  than  that  which  show  * 
rough  signs  of  the  right  hand  laid  lo  the  workman'*  hammer.' 

Bead  separately,  each  sentence  might  lx.-  tuken  to  Ik  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  deeply  felt  conviction  :  read  together,  they  subside  into 
mere  rhetoric." 

The  truth  is.  says  Mr.  Statham,  that  Buskin  could  never  make 
up  his  mind  whether  to  espouse  the  side  of  the  Realists  or  the 
Idealists  in  landscape  painting,  for  he  had  committed  himself  at 
one  time  to  the  former  school  us  a  prc-Raphaelite.  and  to  the 
Idealists  in  his  vast  admiration  for  Turner.  As  a  critic  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  Ruskin.  to  Ik-  sure,  has  done  more  than  any  one  else  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  this  art.  Mr.  Statham  admits:  yet  even 
here  Buskin  is  "entirely  a  false  guide."  “The  Stoncsof  Venice.” 
altho  a  wonderful  book,  full  of  splendid  passages,  is  "one  tre¬ 
mendous  paradox  from  beginning  to  end."  while  the  "Lectures 
on  Architecture"  is  "one  of  the  most  mischievous  books  on  the 
subject  ever  written"  a  "modlcy  of  false  criticism  und  false 
analysis."  Indeed.  Buskin's  architectural  animadversions  and 
pronouncements  are  "rcallyquite  beyond  comment,"  particularly 
his  condemnation  of  Greek  architecture  as  compared  with  the 
Gothic.  In  "The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,"  however,  Rus¬ 
kin.  in  spite  of  Mime  fallacies,  lias.  Mr.  Statham  again  admits, 
really  done  nobly  in  quickening  the  public  sense  of  the  greatness 
anti  nobilityof  architecture  -and  this  is  where  Buskin  has  served 
art.  He  has  little  logical  teaching  to  giveabout  art.  but  “he  has 
mado  thousands  of  persons  care  for  it  us  they  never  cared  for  it 
before,  and  never  would  but  for  him."  for  Buskin  has  been  the 
only  writer  upon  art  «*f  sufficient  literary  genius  to  make  himself 
read  and  felt  by  the  people. at  large. 

With  respect  to  Rudkin's  attitude  toward  life,  particularly 
toward  his  own  time*.  Mr.  Statham  writes: 

"His  writings  are  full  of  great  and  noble  ideals  in  regard  to 
social  life,  and  the  duly  of  mankind  to  one  another ;  he  has  said 
many  things  which  much  needed  to  be  said,  and  for  which  the 
world  should  be  better  anil  wiser.  But  his  theory  of  life,  ns  far 
it  can  Ik  gathered  from  the  collective  evidence  of  his  writings, 
was  in  many  respects  hopelessly  ut  variance  with  facts.  He 
could  see  that  the  present  age.  and  especially  in  his  own  country, 
was  painfully  indifferent  to  the  beautiful  clement  in  life.  But  lie 
could  not  see  that,  in  spite  of  this,  it  is  in  many  ways  a  great 
and  remarkable  age  in  the  history  of  the  country;  that  science 
has  immensely  ameliorated  the  life  of  man  in  many  important 
points;  that  education  is  better  and  more  widely  spread  than  it 
has  ever  been  In-fore ;  and  that  whatever  the  effect  of  railway 
and  engineering  works  in  partially  spoiling  the  face  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  increased  means  of  intercommunication  opened  up  during 
the  present  century  has  been  one  of  the  most  powerful  contribu¬ 
tors  to  human  progress,  and  in  the  main  to  human  happiness. 
As  to  the  matter  of  railways,  it  may  be  said  that,  altho  a  railway 
111  the  process  of  making  always  spoils  a  site  for  the  time,  once 
made  and  in  being,  and  the  embankments  and  cuttings  harmo¬ 
nized  by  vegetation,  the  supposed  injury  done  to  the  landscape 
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by  them  has  been  very  much  exaggerated.  The  moving  train  is 
even  a  picturesque  incident  in  the  scene.  Nor  could  Ruskin  see 
that  great  engineering  works,  such  as  bridges  and  viaducts,  arc 
really  the  natural  and  characteristic  products  of  the  conditions  of 
modern  life,  and  that  they  have  a  grandeur  of  their  own.  when 
they  are  simply  the  expression  of  construction  on  a  great  scale." 


A  RADICAL’S  “  PLAIN  TALK.” 

TV /¥  R.  ERNEST  H.  CROSBY  is  waging  as  earnest  a  war 
against  conventionality— political,  social,  religious— as 
ever  the  Rev.  Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  his  father,  waged,  as  Dr. 
Parkhurst's  predecessor,  against  the  saloons  and  dives  of  New 

York  City.  Mr. 
Crosby,  the  son.  is 
the  foremost  Ameri¬ 
can  disciple  of  Tol¬ 
stoy.  was  the  first 
president  of  the 
Social  Reform  Club 
of  New  York  City, 
is  an  apostle  of 
Henry  George  and 
at  the  same  time— 
a  rare  combination 
—a  preacher  of  So¬ 
cialism,  und  with¬ 
al  a  man  of  fine 
breeding  and  cul¬ 
ture.  To  this  series 
of  forbears  by  na¬ 
ture  or  choice— 
Howard  Crosby. 
Tolstoy.  Henry 
iiuwa^i.  cnosiiY.  George,  and  Kurl 

Marx— should  also 

be  added  Walt  Whitman,  which  makes  him  five  times  a  radical. 
Mr.  Crosby  lias  lately  published  a  volume  of  poetry  entitled 
"Plain  Talk  in  Psnlm  and  Parable,"  written  for  the  most  |»art  in 
Whitmanito  stanzas,  in  which  liis  hatred  of  false  convention¬ 
alities  finds  expression  with  tho  earnestness  of  the  old  Hebraic 
prophets.  Portions  of  tho  book  are  being  translated  into  Russian 
by  Count  Tolstoy  for  circulation  among  the  Slavs. 

In  "Morituri  Salutnmus,"  Mr.  Crosby  pays  his  respects  to  the 
drawing-room  world  of  to-day  in  the  following  satirical  fashion 

Hill,  Custom,  we.  i»l*>ut  to  die.  sutule  Ihee  !  Iteholu  us.  (by  slave*  and 
prisoners. 

Bound  and  swnthed  In  ponderous  frock-coats  and  satin  lining*.  in  new- 
creased  trousers,  in  starched  cambric  shirts  and  silken  underclothing  . 
Shackled  in  atilt  collars  and  wi  ist  Winds,  in  gold  chains  and  hr.ger-rings ; 
Helpless  in  patent-leather  boots,  tight-fitting  gloves,  and  hard -rimmed  top. 
hats; 

I  >e  corn  ted,  like  victims  for  the  sacrifice,  with  flowers  in  buttonholes,  and 
rich  scarves,  and  jeweled  scarf-pins; 

Forced  to  talk  and  to  walk,  to  get  up  and  sit  down  thus  and  so  .  .  . 

(•usrded  by  despotic  butlers,  and  valets  and  housemaids  ; 

Looking  out  of  windows,  hopelessly  bored,  at  the  genuine  life  going  by.  in 
which  we  may  not  share  ;  .  .  . 

Oar  women  even  more  deeply  sunk  in  the  glittering  slough  than  ourselves  . 
Nerves  snapping!  digestion  spoiled,  temper  irretrievably  lost,  soul  un¬ 
heard  of  this  many  a  long  year  1 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Ob  !  for  a  breath  of  mountain  air,  an  hour  of  God  given  outdoor  toil ! 

Ob!  (or  a  voice  of  command  from  heaven,  crying  : 

"  I-azaru*  I  come  forth  !  ” 

For  what  he  regards  as  the  equally  exotic  and  utterly  conven¬ 
tional  literary  life  of  the  day.  Mr.  Crosby  has  also  his  word  of 
commiseration  : 

1*1 1 y  our  dilettante  literary  men  and  artists. 

Cat  off  from  their  base  of  supplies,  the  common  people, 

Starving  as  it  were,  in  a  foreign  land  : 


Uttering  trim  futilities  for  each  otber’6  edification, 

Tbeir  prophetic  function  ail  forgotten. 

Such  were  not  the  men  of  old- 

bophoclesand  Euripides.  when  all  Athens  watched  from  sunrise  to  sunset 
the  destiny  of  (Kdipus  or  Orestes  ; 

And  Cunabue,  when  the  populace  of  Florence  bore  his  Madonna  of  the 
fuan  intriump  fr<-m  his  studio  to  the  Altar. 

Such  were  not  the  great  musical  composer*  of  our  own  time,  for  they  too 
spake  for  the  masses  ; 

And  to-day,  where  German  workmen  meet  together,  you  may  hear  sung 
the  noblest  chorals. 

And  the  forlomesi  Italian  village  can  appreciate  Verdi  and  Mascagni 

The  artist  must  embrace  h:s  lowliest  fellow  men  ;  in  vain  will  he  seek  for 
inspiration  elsewhere. 

The  hard  and  painter  should  be  the  head  and  right  arm  of  the  People  ; 

What  can  we  expect  from  Art  w  hen  we  lop  these  from  the  trunk  I 

In  Mr.  Crosby's  concept  of  love  is  probably  to  be  found  the  key 

to  his  whole  message.  The  poem  "  Love  "  reads  thus  in  part . 

In  loving  you.  I  love  more  than  you. 

When  1  embrace  you.  my  arms  encircle  something  vague  ami  vust  beyond 
you. 

When  1  gate  into  the  depths  of  your  eye*.  1  look  beyond  the  farthest  con- 
Mcllatioo. 

You  arc  not  a  finality  :  you  are  the  way. 

Through  you  and  in  you  I  love  the  whole  world. 

It  you  fall  at  my  side.  I  know  that  you  will  still  be  walking  by  me. 

If  I  fall  myself.  I  shall  only  be  the  closer  to  you. 

Why  then  sh.uild  we  be  anxious.  *  hen  we  inay  live  where  there  is  neither 
Separation  nor  Death? 

Love  on  a  lower  plane  is  but  a  brief  illusion. 


WHAT  GIVES  PREEMINENCE  TO  FRENCH 
LITERATURE? 

'T'O  most  people  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  or  in  Latin  Amor- 

*  tea.  such  masters  of  English  as  Milton.  Wordsworth,  Burke, 
and  Ruskin  are  but  names;  while  Montaigne,  Molitre, Voltaire. 
Hugo.  Balzac,  have  been  a  mighty  influence  in  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  alTairs  in  every  country  in  Europe.  Noting  this  fact.  Mr. 
George  McLean  Harper  seeks  (At /antic  Monthly,  March)  to 
find  the  reasons  for  this  preeminence  of  French  literature,  He 
believes  it  to  be  duo  to  three  causes :  the  lucidity  and  directness 
of  French  thought;  the  fitnessof  tho  French  language  to  express 
ideas  with  clearness,  facility,  and  terseness  ;  and  the  leadership 
of  French  thinkers  in  movements  of  social  enlightenment  and  re¬ 
form.  This  preeminence  is  not  an  ephemeral  thing.  ^Suya  Mr. 
Harper: 

"Moreover,  it  is  not  merely  in  recent  times  that  French  litera¬ 
ture  has  maintained  cither  the  supremacy  as  compared  with 
other  modern  literatures,  or  at  least  u  position  in  the  first  rank. 
It  has  been  of  such  a  sort  that  if  you  wish  to  know  what  the 
choice  spirits  of  the  world  were  thinking,  at  any  given  time, 
about  the  most  important  contemporary  hap|>cnings.  you  will  not 
be  far  astray  if  you  read  the  French  books  of  that  period.  The 
position  of  French  literature  has  nil  along  been  much  like  the 
geographical  situation  of  the  country,  in  the  center  of  Western 
Europe,  or  like  the  political  standing  of  the  nation,  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  progress.  To  be  imbued  with  the  French  spirit  has  al¬ 
most  always  meant  to  be  near  the  heart  of  the  age.  And  further¬ 
more.  French  literature  has  shared  with  Italian  the  distinction 
of  being  a  large  part  of  the  channel  through  which  Greek  and 
Roman  civilization  and  the  traditions  of  ancient  scholarship  have 
flowed  downward  into  the  modern  world.” 

As  to  the  chief  cause  of  this  supremacy.  Mr.  Harper  says: 

"Nowhere  has  literary  competition  been  so  severe  as  in  France. 
Nowhere  has  good  work  lieen  so  openly  and  dazzlingly  rewarded. 
And  nowhere,  also,  has  failure  l>ccn  so  quickly  remarked  and 
unhesitatingly  derided.  So  that,  in  order  to  receive  the  stamp 
of  authoritative  approval,  literary  work  in  France  has  had  to 
come  up  to  a  high  standard.  Frenchmen  have  the  artistic  con¬ 
science  more  highly  developed  than  Englishmen  or  Germans, 
and  arc  less  likely  to  commend  a  badly  written  book  or  a  poor 
painting.  It  is  the  carefulness  resulting  from  such  sharp  com¬ 
petition  and  such  outspoken  criticism  that,  more  than  anything 
else,  has  made  French  prose  so  clear,  until  now  it  is  perhaps  a 
more  easily  handled  instrument  of  expression  than  English,  and 
certainly  more  facile  than  tie.  man.  and  more  precise  than  Italian." 
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THE  APPLETON  FAILURE. 

THE  news  of  the  failure  of  another  long-established  publish¬ 
ing  house,  following  that  of  Harper  &  Brothers  last  autumn, 
has  not  only  been  received  with  great  regret,  but  has  occasioned 
much  speculation  as  to  the  cause  of  these  events.  The  Appleton 
failure  is  not.  however,  regarded  as  so  serious  a  matter  as  that 
of  the  Harpers.  The  official  statement  of  the  tirm's  affairs,  as 
given  to  a  commercial  agency  on  February  i.  is  as  follows; 

ASSETS. 

Cash .  (•jo.tS7.66 

Kill*  receivable . 

Accounts  receivable: 

Merchandise .  i7<v»> 

Instalment*  .  .  »*..•«•  u# 

Manufactured  stock  (estimated) .  >  •'.<■»>  >»»  9i.f->ss>*. -i 

Plates  and  stock  in  process  (estimated)  V 

Plate*  of  special  book*  (estimated) .  3V.  jow 

Appleton  Manufacturing  Co.,  stock* 

and  bond* . 

A.  J.  Johti«on  t'o.  stock .  I «- .  •un> 

A.  J.  Johnson  Co.  bond* .  «Mu>a> 

Periodical* .  •  i.«4.)od  a> 

Total. . 

LIABILITIES 

Capital  stock . 

Surplus .  M'svA-T* 

Hill*  payable . .  Me' . . 

Merchandise  account,  payable .  17.t7a.17  I  t.no4.oii.<, 

A  statement  whs  issued  by  the  firm  to  it*  creditor*,  which  was 
in  part  us  follows  : 

"Gentlkmrn  :  For  three  fourths  of  a  century  the  bou*c  of 
Appleton  ft  Co.  has  continued  without  interruption  or  default. 
With  growing  reputation,  merited,  we  trust,  the  bouse  legiti¬ 
mately  hus  extended  its  interests  until  its  position  in  the  publish¬ 
ing  world  is  firmly  established  and  also  is.  we  arc  emboldened  to 
believe,  highly  esteemed. 

"These  statement*  measure  the  pain  with  which  we  announce 
to  you  the  suspension  of  our  personal  ojx-ration  of  the  business 
which  three  generations  of  our  family  have  uninterruptedly  and 
successfully  pursued. 

"The  present  situation  is  owing  not  to  undue  business  risk* 
nor  to  trade  losses,  but  mainly  to  the  fact  that  through  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  our  business  on  the  instalment  contract  basis  (which  con¬ 
tracts  amount  to  fully  $</».» *>.  now  outstanding  and  in  due 
course  collectible)  our  capital  has  become  inadequate  to  meet  our 
maturities,  and  we  are  unable  to  meet  our  obligations." 

Besides  the  cause  here  stated  the  extension  of  the  firm’s  in¬ 
stalment  business  and  the  delay  in  collecting  these  accounts— the 
impression  commonly  prevails  that  the  Appleton*  have  suffered 
by  the  increased  caution  of  the  banks  caused  by  the  Harper 
failure. 

Tho  New  York  Evening  Post  (March  23)  attributes  both  fail¬ 
ures  to  "internal  ami  personal  causes,"  which  consisted  partly  in 
an  unduo  value  set  upon  book*  now  dead  or  moribund,  partly 
in  a  disproportionate  investment  (in  the  case  of  tlic  Appleton*) 
in  books  sold  on  the  instalment  plan.  It  continues 

"Unfortunate  from  every  point  of  view  ns  the  failure  of  two 
such  houses  is.  there  is  no  warrant  for  the  conclusion  that  it  in¬ 
dicates  a  falling-away  in  the  public  appreciation  of  literature,  or 
that  publishing  enterprises,  when  wisely  and  conservatively 
managed,  are  more  hazardous  than  they  formerly  were.  They 
are.  no  doubt,  somewhat  less  profitable,  a*  most  forms  of  busi¬ 
ness  activity  are.  for  the  percentage  of  profit  has  shrunk.  But 
the  market  for  good  books  is  larger  than  it  ever  was.  The  share 
of  the  profits  that  now  goes  to  authors  is  larger,  and  the  share 
that  goes  to  publishers  is  smaller,  than  used  to  lie  the  case;  but 
it  has  hardly  yet  come  to  pass  that  the  downfall  of  publishers  can 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  authors’  greed.  These  two  failures,  at  any 
rate,  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  publishers  themselves." 

The  New  York  Times  March  241  thinks  that  it  was  difficult 
for  the  Applctons,  as  it  was  for  the  Harpers,  to  adjust  themselves 


to  the  new  conditions  of  publishing  which  have  come  in  of  late 
years. 

The  Springfield  Republican  (March  23)  secs  "no  such  interior 
decay  as  caused  the  Harper  troubles,  but  rather  an  unwise  use 
of  some  of  the  less  legitimate  commercial  methods  which  are 
resorted  to  by  furniture,  sewing-machine,  and  piano  dealers. " 

PADEREWSKI  AS  AN  EXEMPLAR  OF 
"  BARNUMISM." 

THE  most  cruel  treatment  which  Paderewski's  personal  pecu¬ 
liarities  have  yet  brought  forth  is  bestowed  in  a  recent 
article  by  Mr.  Philip  Hale,  the  musical  critic.  After  attributing 
the  great  pianist's  success  to  personality,  and  reviving  the  old 
Paris  talc  that  Paderewski's  hirsute  waves  were  due  to  nightly 
curl-papers,  he  says  (in’  7 he  Mu  tie  a!  Record,  of  which  he  is 
editor)  : 

"The  personal  quality  of  Mr.  Paderewski  would  have  carried 
him  far  if  he  had  chosen  some  more  jicuccful  calling,  as  diplo¬ 
macy.  the  army.  law.  medicine,  the  priesthood — or  if  he  had  sold 
•oap  on  the  street  corner*. 

"Would  the  effect  of  his  performance  be  as  great  if  he  should 
play  lN-hind  a  screen?  How  cunningly  contrived  is  his  tnise-en- 
\.ene  '  The  dim  hall,  the  stage  light  arranged  to  fall  upon  the 
pianist'*  lucrative  hair,  the  purpose  toaeccutuate  the  androgynal 
mystery  that  sits  in  the  low  chair,  the  delay  of  twenty  minutes 
t<»  heat  curiosity  and  excitement  t« >  the  lx.iling  point  of  hysteria  ' 
O  Barnumism  —re/ined  Barnumism — but  Jlarnumism  ! 

"The  day  may  come  when  u  still  more  skilfully  managed  pian¬ 
ist  will  play  in  a  hall  that  is  dark,  save  for  n  lime-light  thrown 
from  the  gallery  on  the  hypnotist.  He  may  close  the  concert 
with  a  pianissimo,  and  then  sink  through  the  stage,  with  the 
piano,  while  lie  gracefully  kisses  his  hands  to  the  ladies,  <  »r 
with  n  fortissimo  he  may  ascend  with  the  piano,  as  in  the  apothe¬ 
osis  in  a  pantomime.  1  wonder  why  even  now  Mr.  Paderewski 
doc*  not  prefer  to  appear  on  the  stage  by  the  aid  of  <1  vampire 
trap.  “ 

Mr.  Hale  docs  not  deny  Paderewski's  attractive  qualities  as  a 
pianist  when  he  is  at  his  l»cst.  Hi* polished  and  dazzling  technic, 
his  exquisite  tone,  his  ringing  of  the  phrase,  his  clearness  in  con¬ 
trapuntal  jxassages  arc  all  attainments  which  distinguish  hint 
among  pianists,  thinks  Mr  Hale;  but  he  often  forgets  his  better 
self  and  makes  an  "exhibition  of  sensationalism  “  closely  akin  to 
"charlatanry." 

Mr.  Hale  prefers  Do  Pachmnnn  to  Paderewski  ns  a  Chopin 
player,  and  in  this  Mr.  \Y.  S  B.  Mathews,  the  well-known  critic 
and  editor  of  Music,  agrees  with  him.  The  latter  says  (in  , Music. 
March)  : 

"  When  one  hears  him.  one  carries  away  a  distinct  impression, 
despite  defects  in  the  larger  and  more  serious  moments.  When 
one  has  heard  Paderewski,  one  remembers  to  have  seen  him  ;  one 
recalls  the  dim  light,  the  *  lucrative  hair.'  ns  Halo  culls  it,  and 
the  sentiment  of  the  cantilena.  One  remembers  the  pounding; 
and,  if  one  is  young  enough  or  hysterical  enough,  one  can  even 
remember  this  a*  a  phase  of  art.  But  not  otherwise." 

It  apjwars  that  musical  "Barnumism  "  decidedly  pays  from  the 
commercial  standpoint.  According  to  "semi -confidential  "  infor¬ 
mation  mentioned  by  Mr.  Mathews.  Mr.  Paderewski's  present 
American  tour  had  already  realized  over  §100,000  for  the  pianist 
at  the  thirty-first  recital. 

NOTES. 

Till  four  hundred  and  thirtv- fifth  thousand  of  *•  David  Hu  rum  ”  11  an¬ 
nounced.  unit  sate*  are  reported  u>  keep  steadily  on. 

T"l.sToy  occasionally  reads  his  stories  in  manuocript  to  n  select  circle  -'I 
h  «  .idmirer*.  but  on  one  occasion.  «nyg  The  Westminster  Gazette,  he  ven¬ 
tured  upon  the  in  ore  t'vitic  experiment  of  routine  hi*  drama.  "The  I‘o- 
minion  of  Darkness.”  t«  some  peasants  To  his  profound  astonishment.  hi» 
audience  r-  t  only  failed  to  apprec-atethe  pathos  of  passages  which  brought 
tears  to  his  -wo  eye*,  but  laughed  right  out  In  the  midst  of  them. 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION. 


SOME  AUTHORITIES  WHO  DO  NOT  AGREE 
WITH  PROFESSOR  ATWATER. 

AS  is  the  case  in  so  many  controversies,  the  dispute  over  the 
results  of  Professor  Atwater's  experiments  on  alcohol  ap- 
pcars  to  turn  largely  upon  definitions.  What  is  a  food?  If  it  is 
a  substance  acting  as  Professor  Atwater  has  shown  alcohol  to 
act,  then  alcohol  is  a  food ;  otherwise  it  is  not.  In  choosing  the 
word,  the  professor  specially  qualified  and  explained  it  in  bis 
earliest  statement ;  but  such  qualifications  are  lost  sight  of  in  a 
prolonged  dispute.  I)r.  Kellogg,  the  editor  of  Modem  Medicine, 
collects  in  liis  February  number  the  opinions  of  u  large  number 
of  experts  who  disagree  with  Professor  Atwater's  conclusions 
and  inferences.  Dr.  Kellogg  says  in  introducing  these : 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  how  general  and  unanimous  has  been 
the  protest  against  the  statements  published  by  Professor  Atwater 
recommending  alcohol  as  a  food.  Professor  Atwater  claims  to 
have  proved  that  alcohol  is  oxidized  in  the  b<>dy.  and  that  on  this 
account  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  food.  At  first  this  bald  state¬ 
ment  was  received  with  respectful  silence,  ns  the  details  of  the 
experiments  made  by  the  professor  had  not  yet  appeared. 
Science  bases  its  conclusions  upon  actual  facts,  and  scientific 
men  could  do  naught  else  but  wait  until  the  facts  and  details  of 
the  experiments  madu  were  published,  so  that  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  experiments  might  bo  critically  reviewed  and 
their  correctness  verified  or  disputed." 

Dr.  Kellogg’s  first  quoted  authority  in  opposition  to  Professor 
Atwater  is  Prof.  S.  Egbert,  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College  of 
Philadelphia,  who  writes  as  follows: 

"Professor  Atwater’s  own  figures,  as  set  forth  in  Bulletin  No. 
r-i  of  tho  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  do  not  sup- 
put  his  claim.  Ho  states  that ‘whether  the  body  [of  the  man 
experimented  upon)  was  at  rest  or  at  work,  it  held  its  own  just 
.is  well  when  alcohol  formed  a  part  of  the  diet  as  it  did  with  a 
diet  without  alcohol.'  His  tables,  on  the  other  hand,  show  at 
once  that,  when  alcohol  is  substituted  in  part  for  carbonuccou* 
foods,  there  is  an  increased  loss  of  body  nitrogen.  We  can  not 
therefore  understand  or  accept  his  statement  that  alcohol  pro¬ 
tected  the  material  of  tho  body  just  as  effectively  as  the  corre¬ 
sponding  amounts  of  sugar,  starch,  and  fat.” 

Prof.  C.  A.  Hcrtcr,  of  the  University  Medical  School.  New 
York  City,  says : 

"If  persons  on  a  diet  adapted  to  keep  them  in  nitrogenous 
equilibrium  regularly  showed  such  losses  of  nitrogen  while  using 
alcohol  as  uro  shown  in  Dr.  Atwater’s  tables,  wo  should  have 
very  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  alcohol  was  acting  as  a  poison 
to  tho  cells  of  the  body  ;  that  is,  as  a  protoplasmic  poison. 

"The  two  Atwater  experiments  with  alcohol  were  carried  on 
for  so  short  a  period  that  they  throw  no  light  whatever  on  the 
food  valuo  of  alcohol  when  used  continuously.  Even  if  these 
experiments  demonstrated  that  alcohol  can  replace  a  portion  of 
ordinary  non-nitrogenous  food  during  four  days  in  a  healthy  man. 
this  fact  would  afford  no  scientific  basis  for  the  view  that  such  a 
replacement  can  be  indefinitely  carried  on  without  detriment  to 
the  organism." 

I)r.  Bienfait,  of  Liege,  in  discussing  the  food  value  of  alcohol, 
speaks  on  this  question  as  follows,  in  a  quotation  cited  by  Dr. 
Kellogg: 

"In  order  to  be  a  food,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  a  substance  be 
decomposed  or  oxidized  in  the  tissues.  Under  these  conditions 
many  harmful  substances  would  be  considered  foods.  Ether  is 
decomposed  in  part ;  chloroform  is  partially  destroyed.  But  do 
we  consider  these  substances  foods?  Certainly  not.  Other 
things  than  decomposition  are  necessary  to  nutrition.  It  is  nec¬ 
essary  that  the  decomposition  be  made  in  a  way  that  will  not 
injure  the  vitality  of  the  cells.  A  part  of  the  alcohol  that  is  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  body  undergoes  this  decomposition  in  a  way  that 
is  injurious.  Observe  that  whereas  true  foods,  such  as  sugar  and 


fat.  arc  destroyed  slowly,  easily,  without  provoking  too  lively  a 
combustion,  alcohol  is  burned  too  rapidly,  provoking  a  veritable 
explosion.  Suppose  that  a  locomotive  has  to  run  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  kilometers;  in  ordertodo  this,  it  must  be  given  fuel.  This 
is  the  coal,  which  it  burns  slowly  and  methodically.  If  in  the 
place  of  coal  we  throw  naphtha  on  the  fire,  the  combustion  of  this 
may  furnish  as  much  heat  as  the  coal,  but  it  is  burned  instanta¬ 
neously.  in  the  form  of  an  explosion.  The  heat  thus  produced  is 
not  utilized  in  the  machine.  What  naphtha  is  for  the  locomotive, 
alcohol  is  to  our  bodies ;  it  is  an  explosive,  but  nor  a  food.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note.  Dr.  Kellogg  says  in  conclusion,  that 
Professor  Atwater's  associate  in  the  experiments  referred  to. 
Prof.  H.  W.  Conn,  at  a  very  early  date  in  the  discussion  took 
care  to  place  himself  before  the  public  in  an  attitude  by  no  means 
supporting  the  position  of  Professor  Atwater.  In  the  following 
paragraph  Dr.  Conn  uses  an  anulogy  similar  to  the  one  just 
quoted.  He  says : 

"A  physicist  could  experiment  with  gunpowder,  and  prove  that 
it  is  easily  oxidized  and  gives  rise  to  a  large  amount  of  heat  and 
energy.  From  this  it  might  be  argued  that  gunpowder  is  a  most 
useful  kind  of  fuel  for  cook-stoves.  Such  a  conclusion  would  be 
hardly  less  logical  than  the  conclusions  that  have  lieen  drawn 
from  these  experiments  with  alcohol,  and  which  regard  it  as  a 
useful  food  for  the  body.  Gunpowder  is  a  very  unsafe  fuel  be¬ 
cause  of  its  secondary  effects,  und  in  the  same  way  the  food  value 
of  alcohol  can  not  be  determined  by  its  power  of  l>cing  oxidized, 
but  must  include  the  consideration  of  its  secondary  effects  as 
well"  _ 

A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIME-CLOCK. 

TV  /l  ANY  ingenious  devices  have  been  invented  for  the  purpose 
„f  automatically  registering  the  entry  and  departure  of 
employees  in  large  establishments,  and  some  of  them,  such  as 
the  time-clock,  have  proved  practically  useful.  One  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  mid  apparently 
the  most  effective  is 
the  photographic  ar¬ 
rangement  described 
below  in  a  translation 
from  /.a  Seienee 
fViiH( tiiie  (February 

ib).  The  writer  of  mst  or  iiiotook  ai-hic  timf-n»comd. 
the  description.  M.  C. 

dc  Boisgerard,  says  that  the  instrument  is  both  swift  and  auto¬ 
matic ;  and  from  the  fact  that  it  combines  the  cinematograph  and 
the  chrooomcter,  it  certainly  may  l>e  said  to  Ik-  "up  to  date." 
The  description  is  as  follows : 

"The  apparatus,  which  is  a  rectangular  box  having  an  object 
lens  in  front  and  a  glazed  panel  on  top.  photographs  the  face  of 

the  person  who  stands 
before  the  lens,  by  means 
of  a  novel  but  extremely 
simple  nrrungement.  and 
at  the  same  time  includes 
in  the  picture  the  dial  of 
a  clock  inside  the  box. 
Thus,  when  the  sensitive 
film  is  developed,  there 
is  seen  just  under  the 
employee’s  face,  ns  the 
illustration  shows,  the 
hour  at  which  lie  reached 
the  factory  or  left  it. 

“Instead  of  signing  a 
time-sheet  or  receiving 
a  time-card,  the  em¬ 
ployee.  whoever  he  may 
be.  has  only  to  turn  his  face  toward  the  apparatus  and  press  the 
button . 

"  Nothing  can  be  simpler.  There  is  no  mistake  and  can  lie  no 
possible  argument.  The  operation  is  instantaneous;  the  con- 
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si  rue  lor  has  shown  by  precise  experiments  that  each  of  his  in¬ 
struments  can  register  about  fifty  cutrics  a  minute. 

"  As  tn  the  cinematograph,  the  film  unrolls  automatically  before 
the  objective ;  but  after  each  individual  pose,  which  lasts  about 
half  a  second,  the  shutter  works  at  the  pressure  of  a  button.  A 
small  electric  bulb  in  the  apparatus  enables  it  to  1*  used  at  night. 

“The  clock  has  a  black  dial  on  which  arc  the  day  of  the  week, 
the  hours  and  the  minutes,  in  white,  and  over  which  move  two 
pointers  of  white-cnamclcd  aluminum. 

“Altho  the  price  of  the  apparatus  is  relatively  high,  it  costs 
incomparably  less  than  a  time-keeper  of  tlesh  and  blood,  while 
guaranteeing  much  greater  impartiality  and  exactness  The 
films  are  sold  separately  in  rolls  3.(15  meters  (12  feet)  long  and 
each  will  hold  288  portraits. 

“This  time-recorder  has  been  named  by  the  inventor  'The 
Guv 'nor.'  ’’ — /'runs /tit ion  made  for  Tut:  Lh»:karv  Di«.»>t. 


has  the  vaiiadic-acid  treatment  proved  a  practical  success.  L»r. 
Laran  writes,  and  he  gives  particulars  of  numerous  cases  which 
leave  little  doubt  that  he  has  discovered  a  useful  addition  to  the 
materia  mediea. 


TO  PREVENT  THE  BURSTING  OF  FROZEN 

PIPES. 

N  ingenious  pneumatic  device  for  this  purpose  was  described 
by  the  inventor,  Xevii  >1.  Hopkins,  in  a  recent  paper  lie- 
fore  the  Franklin  Institute.  Philadelphia.  Tests  made  since  that 
time  have  demonstrated  its  practical  utility,  and  it  is  already  in 
use  in  several  public  buildings,  including,  it  is  stated,  the  White 
House.  The  device  is  thus  described  in  I  he  E/ectrieai  World 
and  Engineer  (March  31 


VANADIUM  AS  A  MEDICINE. 

T  7ANAD1UM  has  been  known  chiefly  to  chemists,  since  it- 
V  discovery  early  in  this  century,  as  u  rare  elementary  sub¬ 
stance.  altho  it  occurs  quite  widely,  notably  in  Mexican  lead,  in 
some  iron  ores,  in  anthracite  coal,  and  in  the  furnace  slag  of  cer¬ 
tain  reducing  processes,  whence  it  is  now  generally  obtained. 
Between  iSSoand  1886.  Messrs.  Witz  and  Osmond  investigated 
the  chemical  properties  of  this  substance  very  thoroughly.  These 
are  curious  enough  to  merit  spcciul  notice,  particularly  as  they 
have  now  been  applied  in  medicine  by  Or.  I.nrnn,  of  Paris,  who 
describe*  his  researches  in  an  article  in  /.»  St  tenet  Eran(ane 
(March  2>.  Says  hr.  I.aran : 

“These  (Witz  and  Osmond J  were  the  first  to  show  that  vana¬ 
dium— or  rather  its  com|M»unds.  for  vanadium  has  not  yet  liceii 
obtained  in  perfect  purity— placed  in  the  presenceof  on  oxidizing 
l>ody  and  un  organic  substance  capable  of  oxidation,  has  the 
property  of  serving  as  a  carrier  of  oxygen  from  the  former  t<»  the 
latter,  and  that  its  office  ceases  only  with  the  complete  reduction 
of  the  oxidizing  substance. 

“This  is  the  starting-point  of  all  the  recent  investigation* of 
the  vnmidic  compounds.  The  first  result  was  the  application  of 
vanndic  acid  to  the  process  of  pointing  on  portxdain  and  to  calico- 
printing.  But  just  at  present  these  investigations  are  tending 
toward  the  use  of  these  substances  in  medicine." 

It  has  In-en  asked  whether  this  property  of  vanadium  may  not 
be  used  to  oxidize  the  hemoglobin  of  the  blood.  Dr.  Laron's  in¬ 
vestigations  along  this  line  have  shown.  *0  he  tells  us.  that  vana- 
dic  acid  is  the  only  compound  of  vanadium  that  will  answer  this 
purpose,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  it  in  a  chemically 
pore  and  standard  form  something  that  hail  not  Iwcn  accom¬ 
plished  hitherto.  Having  established  by  experimentson animals 
the  fact  that  the  acid  in  small  doses  has  n*»  injurious  effects,  he 
proceeded  to  treat  with  it  cases  in  human  beings  in  which  oxida¬ 
tion  of  the  bloiKl  was  deficient.  He  says 

"Chlorosis,  anemia,  tuberculosis,  and  all  maladies  dependent 
on  defective  nutrition  should,  it  seemed  to  me.  be  relieved  by 
this  treatment. 

"Without  iletailing  the  various  theories  of  these  diseases,  it 
will  suffice  to  note  that  iron  enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
hemoglobin  of  the  blood  and  does  the  duty  «>f  taking  up  the  oxy¬ 
gen  in  the  nir  we  breathe  and  fixing  it  in  the 
cells  of  the  organism,  und  that  the  only  cures 
of  tuberculosis  that  have  been  effected  have 
been  brought  about  by  causing  the  patients 
to  breathe,  in  high  altitudes,  air  surcharged 
with  oxygen  while  administering  to  them  con¬ 
tinually  an  excess  of  nutriment. 

“Xowvanadic  acid  plays  the  same  rfilc  as 
iron,  but  in  an  infinitely  greater  degree;  it 
increases  the  appetite  considerably,  and  consequently  makes 
over-feeding  easy  and  perfectly  natural." 

Not  only  in  such  cases,  but  in  those  of  chlorosis  and  anemia. 


“As  is  well  known,  the  bursting  of  pipes  is  due  to  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  water  as  it  is  about  to  freeze,  when  its  volume  increases 
alout  10  per  cent.  The  expansive  force  of  freezing  water  lias 
been  utilized  to  break  up  heavy  ordnance  as  it  becomes  obsolete. 


Flit,  i.—1 Tb*  Horizontal  Pneumsllc  Dome. 

the  cannon  bursting  with  loud  detonations  when  the  water  con¬ 
geals  It  is  also  well  known  that  ice  under  pressure  becomes 
plastic  and  can  be  molded  into  various  sIiujk-s.  This  ]>ccu1iui 
property,  together  with  the  expansive  force  nlxtvc  alluded  to. 
forms  the  basis  of  Mr.  Hopkins's  invention.  The  system  de¬ 
pend*  for  itsiqicration  upon  the  elastic  cushioning  of  the  pipes  nt 
interval*  with  air.  by  means  of  nir  domes  with  inclined  planes, 
or  slopes,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  storage  dome. 

"In  Fig.  1  is  shown  a  horizontal  dome,  the  dimensionsof  which 
have  l»een  determined  bv  careful  laboratory  measurements,  taken 
in  combination  with  the  jH-rccntnge  of  ice  expansion.  Owing  to 
its  viscous  behavior,  the  ice  slides  along  the  bore  of  the  pipe  until 
it  strikes  the  double  slojx-s  or  inclined  planes,  when  it  is  slid  up 
into  the  *!oragc-n»i>m  of  the  dome,  simply  compressing  the  air 
instead  «*f  bursting  the  pi|>e  The  dome  for  vertical  pipes  pro¬ 
vides.  in  practically  the  sonic  manner,  cushioned  storage-room 
for  an  increase  in  bulk  due  to  freezing.  The  column  of  ice  in 
expanding  longitudinally  thrusts  its  end  into  the  air  dome  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  of  lx-i"g  deflected . 

"Apart  from  the  prevention  of  the  bursting  of  pipes  an  impor¬ 
tant  advantage  claimed  for  the  system  consists  in  rendering  the 
water-flow  steady  and  noiseless  tinder  all  conditions  because  of 
the  air  cushions.  In  order  to  secure  a  perfect  elastic  cushion 
wherever  the  pipe  is  exposed  nn  automatic  air  inspirator  is  pro¬ 
vided.  The  sectional  view  (Fig.  21  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  inspirator  and  its  operation  in  combination  with 
a  pneumatic  dome.  The  tujiering  nozle  shown  at  the  right  hand 
cau-.cs  the  water  to  flow  more  rapidly  ut  the  point  where  it  enter*. 


Fm.  I-oniptiittinal  Section  of  Air  Inspirator. 

the  little  conical  compartment  and  produces  a  vacuum  there. 
Air  immediately  rushes  in  from  the  little  opening  at  the  top  <»: 
the  apparatus  and  is  forced  into  the  pipe.  When  the  flow  stops, 
however,  the  vacuum  fills  with  water,  which  goes  into  the  small 
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cylinder  above,  where  it  lifts  the  little  copper  float  and  shuts  the 
valve.  On  again  opening  a  spigot,  the  flow  generates  another 
vacuum  about  the  nozlc.  the  water  in  the  cylindrical  top  is  drawn 
down,  and  the  valve  again  opens  for  the  admission  of  more  air. 
A  hygienic  advantage  claimed  for  this  system  is  the  purification 
of  the  water  by  the  air  which  is  forced  into  the  pipes." 

The  tests  referred  to  above  were  carried  <>ut  by  the  city  water 
bureau  of  Philadelphia.  The  freezing  of  a  four-inch  main  was 
continued  nine  days,  ut  3  below  zero.  The  ends  of  the  pij>c 
were  closed  with  heavy  plugs  locked  in  position,  allowing  no 
expansion  except  within  the  dome.  A  pipe  not  thus  protected 
was  subjected  to  the  same  treatment  and  burst  in  a  few  minutes. 
Tests  with  smaller  pipes  are  reported  to  have  been  equally  sat¬ 
isfactory. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  SHARPSHOOTING. 

I  N  common  parlance,  a  " sharpshooter  ”  is  any  marksman  who 

*  tights  alone,  whether  he  is  able  to  hit  anything  or  not.  Hut 
strictly  sjx-aking,  a  sharpshooter  i*u  man  of  uncommon  skill  with 
the  rifle,  who  never  tires  at  random,  and  who.  the  instant  that  he 
draws  a  trigger,  knows  just  where  his  bullet  has  gone.  Skill  in 
rifle-shooting  comes,  first,  from  thorough  knowledge  of  what  urm*. 
and  ammunition  can  do,  and,  equally  important,  what  they  can 
not  do  ;  secondly,  from  accurate  judgment  of  distance  and  atmos¬ 
pheric  conditions;  thirdly,  from  true  aim.  and  the  ability  to 
draw  trigger  at  precisely  the  right  instant,  without  the  slightest 
jerk  or  quiver.  All  of  these  accomplishments  can  be  cultivated 
by  men  of  average  physique  and  intelligence,  if  they  work  hard, 
stick  to  it.  and  put  brains  into  their  practise. 

The  requisite  skill  is  found  oftener  among  civilians,  so  Mr. 
Horace  Kephart  asserts  (in  Outirr's  .l/.r xa:tnr,  March),  than 
among  soldiers,  although  the  standard  in  modern  armies  is 
higher  than  :t  used  to  lie.  Mr.  Kephart  says  further: 

"There  are  few  soldiers  in  any  regular  army,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  militia,  who,  with  the  service  rifle,  can  be  relied  upon  to 
place  most  of  their  shots  in  n  12-inch  circle  at  300  yards,  ofT-hund. 
A  large  majority  of  troops  can  not  do  nearly  so  well.  Hut  go  to 
the  range  of  some  civilian  rifle  club,  whose  member*  practise 
rille-shooting  for  pastime,  and  note  the  difference  *  None  of  these 
men  consider  that  they  shoot  well  unless  they  can  'call  their 
'hots,'  which  means  that  the  shooter  can  announce  almost  ,-x- 
nelly  where  his  bullet  Isas  hit  before  the  marker  at  the  target  has 
signalled  the  result. 

"At  prize-shooting,  where  experts  are  gathered,  you  may  see 

•  >noof  them  call  his  shots  repeatedly  within  two  inches  of  where 
they  actually  struck.  200  yards  away.  In  other  words,  he  can 
detect  a  movement  of  a  hundredth  of  an  inch  at  the  muzzle  of  his 
rifle  at  the  instant  of  discharge.  This,  bear  in  mind,  is  with  the 
unaided  eye.  the  marksman  standing  erect  and  shooting  off-hand. 
A  run  of  fifty  consecutive  hits  on  a  12-inch  bull's-eye  at  200  yards, 
off-hand,  is  not  uncommon.  Such  nail-driving  accuracy  of  fire 
counts  for  ns  much  on  the  hunting-field  or  battle-field  as  on  the 
range.  Bullets  are  no  respecter*  of  targets.  It  is  all  the  same 
to  them,  be  it  paper,  deer,  or  man.” 

Why  this  inferiority  of  regular  troops  to  civilians?  The  differ¬ 
ence.  according  to  Mr.  Kephart.  is  due  both  to  training  and  to 
armament.  The  soldier  lias  not  the  stimulus  to  excel  in  marks¬ 
manship  that  the  civilian  rifleman  has.  and  his  weapon  is  not  as 
K'*xi.  The  present  infantry  weapon  is  not  adapted  for  accurate 
shooting;  its  barrel  is  too  thin  and  light,  the  trigger-pull  is  too 
hard,  and  the  sights  arc  inaccurate.  In  the  first  place,  therefore, 
if  wo  are  to  have  military  sharpshooters,  they  should  carry  spe¬ 
cially  designed  rifles.  In  the  second  place,  the  men  should  be 
specially  selected  and  trained  and  should  have  distinctive  rank 
—say  that  of  corporal.  They  should  be  thoroughly  practised  in 
estimating  distances  and  in  scouting,  and  ought  to  lie  mounted, 
like  the  Boers.  Twenty  such  men  within  $00  yards  of  a  field 
battery  could  put  it  out  of  action  in  ten  minutes.  Mr.  Kephart 


says.  With  horses  in  their  rear,  no  infantry  could  catch  them, 
nor  could  cavalry,  unless  it  was  prepared  to  lose  three  men  for 
one.  The  sharpshooter's  clothing,  we  are  told,  should  impede 
him  as  little  as  possible  in  athletic  movements,  such  as  climbing, 
crawling,  ami  swimming.  It  should  be  inconspicuous  ami  noise¬ 
less.  Woolen  underclothing,  a  heavy  overshirt,  stalking  suit, 
low-crow ned  stalking-cap.  and  stout  but  light  and  flexible  shoes 
with  soft-rubber  soles,  all  tan-colored,  would  be  the  proper  dress. 
Unless  the  man  was  deeply  bronzed  Mr.  Kephart  would  even 
have  him  stain  his  face  with  oak  bark,  or  walnut  juice.  "This 
may  sound  absurd. "  lie  says,  "but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  first  thing 
you  see  of  a  Caucasian,  when  he  is  motionless  in  cover  and  suit¬ 
ably  dressed  for  hunting,  is  his  white  face." 


SUNLIGHT  AND  STARLIGHT  COMPARED. 

UN1.IGIIT  and  starlight  seem  to  us  the  two  extremes  of  bril¬ 
liancy  among  the  celestial  bodies;  yet  this  discrepancy  is. 
of  course,  due  only  to  the  greater  distance  of  the  stars,  many  of 
which  emit  an  actual  amount  of  light  far  greater  than  that  of  our 
sun.  Some  new  and  interesting  studies  of  sunlight  and  starlight 
have  I  wen  made  by  a  French  astronomer,  M.  Dufour,  who  has 
published  Ins  results  in  the  journal  of  the  Itnliun  Spectroscopic 
Society,  a  notice  of  which  is  contributed  by  I>r.  Albert  Bnttandier 
to  Cnim.u  (February  to). 

It  would  be  absolutely  impossible,  wc  arc  told,  to  compare  the 
light  of  the  sun  directly  with  that  of  a  star,  and  to  solve  this 
problem  we  are  forced  to  take  intermediary  types  to  form  a  sort 
of  scale  bet  ween  these  two  extremes.  M.  Du  four  has  made  his 
scale  consist  of  four  degrees.  At  the  top  he  places  the  sun,  then 
the  full  m**>n.  then  a  gas  flame,  and  lastly  u  star  of  the  first 
magnitude. 

First  the  moon's  light  must  Ik-  compared  with  that  of  the  sun. 
Here  wc  have  results  ranging  all  the  way  from  1  300,000  to 
1 : 800,000  for  the  ratio  between  the  two.  Dufour  Iwllcvcs  that 
the  first  ratio  is  more  nearly  correct.  Next  the  moon  and  the  gas 
flame  are  compared,  and  M.  Dufour  finds  that  the  light  of  the  full 
moon  at  the  zenith  is  equal  to  that  of  a  standard  flume  at  about 
20  feet.  For  the  third  comparison— that  of  the  flume  with  a  star 
—Dufour  embarked  on  a  steumlMi.it  plying  on  one  of  tho  Swiss 
lakes,  and.  ns  it  approached  a  gas-lighted  town,  he  noted  the 
exact  moment  when  each  of  the  gas-lights  appeared  precisely  ns 
bright  as  the  star  with  which  he  wished  to  compare  them.  Thus 
he  found  that  a  gas  flame  6.560  feet  away  gave  a  light  equal  to 
that  of  the  star  Arcturus.  The  flame  was  thus  over  300  times 
farther  away  than  the  one  whose  light  was  equal  to  that  of  the 
moon.  As  the  intensity  of  light  varies  inversely  ns  the  square  of 
the  distance,  the  star's  light  must  be  about  100.000  times  weaker 
than  the  moon's,  and  therefore  30.1100.uuo.ooo  times  weaker  than 
that  of  the  sun.  Experiments  with  other  stars  gave  results  of 
the  same  order,  hut  differing,  of  course,  considerably  in  amount. 
ToquiHe  from  Dr.  Battandicr's  account: 

"  From  this  difference  of  brilliancy,  which  is  only  a  subjective 
impression,  can  we  derive  any  knowledge  of  the  actual  brilliancy 
of  these  stars?  If  their  parallax  has  been  exactly  measured,  the 
conclusion  would  lx-  facilitated  ;  but  this  jmrallax  is  very  uncer¬ 
tain.  f«*r  its  smallness  subjects  it  to  large  errors.  Suppose  that 
Arcturus  and  Vega  are  at  a  distance  a  million  times  as  great  as 
that  of  the  sun.  .  .  .  Astronomers  calculate  that  light  takes  21 
years  7  months  to  get  to  us  from  Vega  and  34  years  7  months 
from  Arcturus:  but  we  will  take  the  number  1.000.000  to  facili¬ 
tate  calculation.  ...  If  removed  to  this  distance,  our  sun  would 
appear  vastly  more  dim  than  they.  According  to  M.  Dufour,  its 
light  would  Ik*  3.300.000  times  weaker  than  that  of  the  full  moon, 
and  to  compare  it  to  a  g.is  flame  wc  should  have  to  move  IO  kilo¬ 
meters  |6  miles]  away  fr««m  the  flame.  Now  we  have  seen  that 
a  distance  of  2  kilometers  was  enough  to  equalize  the  light  of 
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Arcturus  with  that  of  a  tlame;  therefore  this  star  must  be  much 
more  brilliant  than  the  sun. 

"It  should  be  noted  that  this  does  not  put  the  case  strongly 
enough;  for  we  have  assumed  i.uou.ooo  times  the  radius  of  the 
earth's  orbit  to  lx:  the  distance  of  the  star,  whereas  Vega's  paral¬ 
lax  shows  its  distance  to  lie  1.375.000  times  this  radius,  and  A  re¬ 
turns  ts  still  farther  off.  its  distance  being  2.  lot. 000  times  this 
radius. 

"The  stars  are  thus,  as  has  been  seen,  much  more  brilliant 
than  the  sun.  which,  in  spite  of  its  gigantic  dimensions,  cuts  a 
small  figure  among  the  worlds  that  surround  us.  of  which  we  see 
just  enough  to  show  that  they  exist.  As  God  has  created  no  use¬ 
less  thing,  these  sources  of  light,  heat,  anil  life  which  He  has  so 
abundantly  strewn  through  space  must  have  their  place  in  the 
plan  of  divine  Providence,  altho  we  do  not  know  what  it  is." — 
Translation  made  / or  Tub  Ljikkarv  Dh.i  -t. 


WIDTH  OF  A  LIGHTNING-FLASH. 

DIRECTIONS  for  measuring  the  width  of  a  lx»U  of  lightning 
are  not  laid  down  in  the  text-books!  But  by  the  aid  of 
photography,  a  German  astronomer  has  been  making  such  meas¬ 
urement.  and  informs  us  that  the  width  of  a  Hash  measured  by 
him  was  "about"  5  millimeters  (one-fifth  inch).  He  tells  us. 
further,  that  u  lash  of  lightning  may  Ik*  widened  by  being  liter¬ 
ally  blown  along  sideways  by  a  gale— thus  appearing  as  a  broad 
band,  or  "ribbon  lightning." 

Mr.  George  Rilmkcr.  of  the  Hamburg  Observatory,  according 
to  The  Western  Electrician  (quoting  from  n  German  journals, 
obtained  in  August  last  the  photograph  referred  to.  The  holt 
struck  a  tower  about  ono  third  of  a  mile  (500  meters)  from  the 
observatory.  Knowing  the  distance  of  the  tower,  and  conse¬ 
quently  of  (he  bolt,  and  the  focal  distance  of  the  objective  of  the 
camera,  the  breadth  of  the  discharge  could  be  calculated  The 
result,  we  are  told,  "closely  concurs  with  that  obtained  by  Pilt- 
schikolT.  in  Odessa,  in  1S95,  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  ” 

The  account  in  The  Western  Electrician  continue*  os  follows 

"It  is  thought  to  beccrtain  that  the  wind  exercises  an  influence 
upon  the  form  of  the  luminous  truck  of  the  discharge.  There  is 
observed  on  one  of  the  borders  a  line  more  distinct,  from  which 
there  seem  to  detach  small  rays  toward  tho opposite  border.  The 
photograph  in  question  shows  two  ramifications  to  the  right  and 
two  to  tho  left,  pluinly  distinguishable.  The  phenomenon  ap¬ 
pears  like  a  band  of  silk,  with  the  main  body  in  a  dusky  light, 
from  which  shreds  of  tho  material  float  in  the  wind  into  the 
brighter  light,  these  detachments  presenting,  in  general,  parallel 
curves.  In  the  central  portion  of  the  luminous  tone  there  is  a 
largo  shaded  portion,  which  has  hitherto  been  unexplained,  as 
well  ns  the  parallelism  spoken  of  above.  Each  discharge  of  at¬ 
mospheric  electricity  seems  to  have  an  appreciable  duration, 
longer  than  discharges  of  laboratory  electricity. 

"At  the  instunt  of  taking  the  photograph  by  Mr.  Riimker.  the 
wind  was  blowing  at  a  speed  of  14  meters  a  second,  west-south* 
west,  anil  the  objective  was  turned  to  the  south,  v»  that  it  is  |x.s- 
sible  the  peculiar  aspect  of  the  discharge  at  this  instant  was  due 
to  the  displacement  of  the  column  of  incandescent  gas  which 
formed  the  principal  brilliant  line,  under  the  action  of  the  high 
wind,  which  was  probably  more  brisk  at  the  altitude  from  which 
the  discharge  came.  The  observatory,  according  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  those  present,  was  atone  moment  as  if  surrounded  by 
flames,  yet  the  telephonic  and  telegraphic  instruments  were  not 
seriously  affected.” 

A  Baby  Athlete.— Chicago  boasts  a  little  wonder  in  the 
eight-and-one-half-months'-old  baby  of  Prof.  A.  A.  Stagg.  direc¬ 
tor  of  athletics  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  “His  physical 
training,"  says  Good  Health,  "began  when  he  was  four  weeks 
old.  It  being  noticed  that  he  was  not  equal  to  the  average  baby 
in  physical  development,  his  father  concluded  to  try  a  little 
training,  to  see  if  it  would  not  help  him.  The  child  has  been 
able  to  stand  erect  almost  from  the  first  of  the  training,  and  now 
is  so  far  master  of  his  movements  that  he  securely  balances  him¬ 
self  on  his  father's  hand  held  at  arm's  length.  He  swings  from 


a  trapeze  bar  by  his  hands,  stands  on  his  head,  walks,  and  arches 
his  back  like  an  athlete.  He  can  lie  flat  on  his  back,  and  put  his 
big  toe  in  bis  mouth,  or  rise  to  a  sitting  posture  by  simply  using 
the  alxlominal  muscles,  which  is  beyond  the  power  of  most  men 
Baby  Stagg  is  probably  the  strongest  child  of  his  age  in  the 
world.  He  weighs  twentv-one  {xtunds.  His  first  training  was 
massage;  now  he  can  stand  quite  severe  knocks,  and  with  seem¬ 
ing  enjoyment.  His  father  has  been  very  cautious  about  over¬ 
training  hiip-  "It  is  not  my  intention  to  make  a  freak  of  the 
baby.'  said  Professor  Stagg.  ‘or  to  see  how  much  muscle  he  can 
develop.  I  want  him  to  be  as  strong  and  healthy  as  he  can  be 
naturally  with  his  physique."  " 


Air-Jackets  for  Ships.  A  Scottish  inventor  has  devised 
4  method  by  which  a  moving  vessel  may  be  surrounded  with  an 
"air-jacket "  which  serves  to  reduce  the  skin  friction  and  solo 
increase  the  vessel’s  speed.  Says  the  San  Francisco  Call  in  de¬ 
scribing  this  device : 

“Tbe  "aspirator."  as  the  machine  is  called  which  supplies  the 
air.  is  described  as  being  self-acting  and  without  any  moving 
parts.  It  is  u  Y-shaped  air  channel,  which  passes  down  the  ves¬ 
sel's  stem  os  far  as  the  keel,  und  in  most  cases  goes  a  certain 
distance  along  the  keel.  This  channel  muy  be  cither  inside  or 
outside  the  vessel,  and  is  provided  with  certain  protected  open¬ 
ings  or  jx»rts  constructed  in  such  11  way  that  the  wutcr  rushing 
past  them  produces  u  minus  pressure  within  them,  and  conse¬ 
quently  draws  out  a  continuous  stream  of  air,  which,  passing 
along  the  submerged  surface  of  the  ship,  cuts  off  the  immediate 
contact  with  the  water,  and  therefore  the  water  friction.  It  is 
the  claim  of  the  inventor  that  by  means  of  his  process  a  steamer 
makes  her  voyage  in  a  continuous  air-jacket.  The  air  of  course 
ultimately  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  if  the  ship  Ik* 
going  at  a  fair  degree  of  s|*ccd  she  will  pass  tier  whole  length 
through  tho  air  current  lieforc  it  escapes.  It  is  said  that  in  the 
experiments  made  with  steamships  on  the  Tay  there  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  s|>ccd  amounting  to  from  21  to  sf>  per  cent,  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  speed  of  the  ship,  and  it  was  noted  thnt  the  greater  percen¬ 
tage  of  increase  was  in  ships  that  had  the  greater  speed  to  begin 
with.** 

SCIENCE  BREVITIES, 

Ax  Knghsh  authority  .«u  dentistry,  quoted  In  The Hrittsk Medical  Journal, 
condemn*  in  stronic  language  unwarranted  teeth  extraction.  He  stale* 
that  •*  tret h-d rawing  I*  not  dentistry,  and  the  supply  of  artificial  dentine* 
should  n<‘  more  I*  regarded  a*  the  chief  aim  of  dentistry  than  the  supply¬ 
ing  of  wooden  leg.  i*  looked  upon  a*  the  ideal  of  aurgary." 

Thas  streams  of  water  may  be  formidable  mean*  of  electric  coninuiniia- 
ti"a  wit*  demonstrated,  accordlm;  to  the  dally  prr**,  during  n  recent  lift  n 
Brooklyn  which  t<)a«cd  havoc  with  an  electric  car  on  the  elevated  rno«l 
"  The  orranKement  of  the  electrical  apparatus,"  say  the  Baltimore  Her  alt, 
"had  ktarted  a  Ware  wh>  h  *«nn  enveloped  the  car.  When  the  fireman  ar¬ 
rived  upon  the  scene  they,  a*  i*  their  custom,  turned  the  hone  on  (lie 
flame*.  But  the  stream  had  no  sooner  reached  the  electrical  connection 
than  it  became  an  active  conductor,  and  a  powerful  current,  running  along 
the  aqueous  line,  caused  the  crew  holding  the  no/lo  to  *ee  star*." 

Till  ex  deuce  of  a  crystalllred  form  of  fibrin  ha*  been  announced  to  the 
Pari*  Academy  of  Sciences  by  M.  I..  Muiliard.  The  crystal*  arc  formed 
spontaneously  in  serum  preserved  aseptically  for  several  year*,  anil  were 
first  seen  ns  feebly  doulilv- refracting  albuminoid  granulation*.  Later 
still,  mote  regular  crystal*  were  discovered  in  tubes  of  antidiphthcritic 
serum,  forming  there  by  slow  but  regular  precipitation,  and  "  attaining." 
•avs  <  "  f  not  the  geometric  contours  of  the  great  crystal*,  at  lend 

the  structure  and  physical  pr--pettics  that  characterize  the  crystalline 
state."—  Tramlafitn  matte  'or  Till:  l.nr.RtRV  Digest. 

“C.irmaX  eargeon*  mode  the  discovery."  saysthe  Hartford  Timet,  "that 
the  delicate  membrane  that  lines  the  inside  of  au  egg-shell  will  answer  as 
well  as  t-it*  of  skin  from  a  human  l<cing  to  start  healing-over  by  granula¬ 
tion  in  open  wounds  which  will  not  otherwise  heal.  The  discovery  was 
used,  for  the  fust  time  in  this  count!  v.  on  a  patient  in  the  Seney  Hospital 
in  Brooklyn,  and  it  proves  to  be  a  successful  trial.  The  patient  leave*  tl  r 
hospital  to-day  and  resumes  hi*  customary  work,  a  well  man.  .  .  .  Sur¬ 
geon*  have  l<>ng  known  that  healing  bv  granulation  requires.  In  a  weak 
patient,  some  point  ‘or  point  si  around  which  the  granulations  can  cluster 
and  grow.  For  this  parr-  —  they  have  had  to  rely  upon  bits  of  human  akin, 
taken  from  some  person  who  t*  willing,  for  love  or  money,  to  submit  to  the 
painful  process  of  having  these  bits  cut  out.  In  this  case,  the  patient’* 
wife,  his  nephew,  and  a  young  man  in  his  employ,  nil  offered  to  furnish  the 
required  cutii  '.c.  Bn?  luckily  one  of  the  surgeons  then  remembered  the 
•ierman  discover*-,  and  getting  some  fresh  eggs,  tried  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  shelL  It  proved  a  successful  substitute." 
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DR.  MIVART  ON  SCRIPTURE  AND  ROMAN 
CATHOLICISM. 

ROF.  ST.  GEORGE  MIVART'S  theological  activity  is 
apparently  unabated  since  his  controversy  with  Cardinal 
Vaughan  and  his  subsequent  excommunication.  Besides  several 
communications  in  the  London  lima,  i  he  Fortnightly  AVr/<*:,\ 
and  other  periodicals,  he  npjiears  once  more  in  The  Sineteenth 
Century  (March)  in  defense  of  his  attitude  toward  Catholicism, 
and  in  favor  of  a  "  liberul  "  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  the  recent  criticisms  of  Pother  Clarke  ujton  his  jxisition 
iseo  Tin  Litf.kakv  Dicks  r.  March  3).  he  now  tries  to  make  more 
clear  what  he  regards  as  the  " impassable  gulf  ”  which  "yawns 
between  science  and  Homan  Catholic  teaching.”  averring  that 
"it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  any  reasonably  well  educate*! 
man  to  join  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  if  he  understands  what 
her  teaching  about  Scripture  really  is."  Dr.  Mivart  quotes  from 
the  "momentous  decree"  of  the  Vatican  Council,  as  follows: 

"And  these  Ixxiks  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  arc  to  be 
received  as  sacred  and  canonical  in  their  integrity,  with  all  their 
parts  ;  as  they  are  enumerated  in  the  decree  of  the  said  Council 
Trent),  and  urc  contained  in  the  ancient  Latin  edition  of  the 
Vulgate.  These  the  church  holds  to  be  sacred  and  canonical,  not 
Uicuuse.  having  been  carefully  composed  by  mere  human  indus¬ 
try.  they  were  afterward  approved  by  her  authority,  nor  merely 
because  they  contain  revelation  with  no  admixture  of  error,  but 
because,  having  been  written  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  they  have  God  for  their  author,  ami  have  been  delivered 
as  such  to  the  church  herself, “ 

Ho  quotes  also  the  corresponding  canon : 

"If  anyone  shall  not  receive  ns  sacred  and  canonical  the  books 
of  Holy  Scripture,  entire  with  all  their  parts  as  the  Holy  Synod 
of  Trent  has  onumeroted  them,  or  shall  deny  that  they  have  been 
divinely  inspired,  let  him  be  anathema.  ” 

No  distinction,  says  Dr.  Mivart.  is  drawn  between  any  of  the 
Old-  or  Now-Testament  books,  including  what  Protestants  term 
'  The  Apocrypha": 

“AH  of  them,  with  ull  their  parts,  are  alike  declared '  sacred 
and  canonical.  ’  The  tale  relating  how  Tobit.  aided  by  the  Arch¬ 
angel  Raphael,  by  means  of  u  fish's  liver,  put  to  Might  u  homi¬ 
cidal  demon,  subsequently  confined  by  the  Archangel  in  Egypt, 
and  the  other  marvel  ubout  the  husbandman  Ilabakkuk,  of  Judea, 
who.  when  carrying  .1  bowl  of  |x>ttngc  to  his  lalsirers.  was  seized 
by  an  angel,  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  and  carried  away  to  Daniel, 
placed  a  second  time  in  the  lions'  den,  to  supply  the  prophet  with 
a  dinner,  are  in  no  way  declared  to  l>c  less  true  or  sacred  than 
the  books  of  the  law  or  the  more  solemn  exhortations  of  the 
prophets." 

It  is  indisputable,  says  Dr.  Mivart.  that  both  this  decree  of  the 
Vatican  Council  ami  the  bull  Prox>iJt n t is %im u t  Dent  of  Leo 
XIII.  render  it  out  of  the  question  for  any  Roman  Catholic  to 
explain  awuyany  Biblical  narrative  or  historical  statement  with¬ 
out  heresy.  But  is  it,  or  is  it  not,  true,  he  asks,  that  God  is  the 
author  of  Scripture  iu  the  way  the  Councils  and  I«c*»  teach? 
After  remarking  that  "the  whole  narrative  of  'the  Fall '  isuttcrly 
incredible  to  moderns."  as  arc  also  the  Babel.  Deluge,  and  Jonah 
stories,  together  with  the  "solar  legend  about  Joshua."  he  says: 

"But  there  are  not  only  the  intellectual  incredibilities  which 
have  to  be  considered  with  respect  to  the  Bible,  there  are  also 
the  terrible  moral  enigmas  which  are  there  found.  Putting  aside 
that  bloody  but  direct  command.  ‘Thou  shall  not  suffer  a  witch 
to  live,’  we  have  the  revolting  treachery  of  Jacob  and  his  mother 
rewarded  with  the  divine  Messing!  We  have  the  horrible 
‘hewing  in  pieces,  before  the  Lord.'  by  Samuel,  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  King  Agug,  after  the  wretched  man  had  thought  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  death  was  passed.  We  have,  again,  the  vile  examples  of 
iael  and  Judith  set  before  us  with  praise,  and  the  pusillanimous 
and  deceitful  conduct  of  both  Abraham  and  Isaac  with  respect  to 
their  wives. 

"Now  these  remarks  about  the  Bible  are  of  course  nothing 


new.  Such  objections  have  been  made  to  its  authority  centuries 
ago.  and  repeatedly  during  that  now  rapidly  drawing  toward  its 
close.  But  the  questions  to  which  we  have  here  referred  not  only 
call  as  imperatively  as  ever  for  a  decisive  response,  but  very 
much  more  so  since  i$to.  the  dale  of  the  Vatican  Council,  and 
i?93.  that  of  the  Papal  Encyclical. 

"There  are  not  a  few  earnest  Catholic  men  and  women  who 
have  been  and  are  disquieted  by  the  divergence  between  science 
and  religion,  ami  who  most  earnestly  desire  to  be  authoritatively 
in  forme*  1  in  detail  whether  they  need,  or  need  not.  regard  the 
narrative  about  the  Fall,  about  Babel,  etc.,  as  true.  They  are 
crying  out  piteously  to  their  ecclesiastical  mother  to  be  fed  with 
the  bread  of  wholesome  doctrine  as  to  Scriptural  truth.  They 
might  as  well  address  a  dumb  idol,  for  no  clear  and  decisive  re¬ 
sponse  will  they  obtain.  Persons  arc  generally  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  authorities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion 
preeminently  love  what  is  clear  and  definite,  und  like  to  have 
issues  well  defined.  That  church  is  supjKiscd  to  thoroughly  know 
her  own  mind,  to  say  what  she  means  and  mean  what  she  says, 
and  to  have  the  courage  of  her  opinions.  But  the  facts  are  not 
so.  The  church  will  not.  Itccause  she  can  not.  give  a  plain  an¬ 
swer  to  a  plain  question  of  that  kind.  As  to  matters  quite  un¬ 
practical.  the  belief  to  be  entertained  by  tile  faithful  will  be  un¬ 
equivocally  dcclnrvd.  but  not  as  to  what  men  must,  or  must  not. 
hold  as  to  the  animals  which  entered  and  left  the  ark,  the  history 
of  Babe!  or  that  of  Ilabakkuk,  etc.  The  parade  of  trustworthy 
authority  and  infallible  guidance  is  but  n  solemn  sham,  as  is  the 
profession  of  tender  consideration  for  the  souls  of  her  children. 
Her  action  is  that  of  one  who  has  no  real  relief,  no  real  zeal  for 
her  dogmatn.  or  care  for  her  children  crying  out  to  her  iu  their 
distress,  she  gives  stammering,  equivocal  replies.  You  must 
at  the  risk  of  your  soul's  salvation  believe  the  decrees  of  the 
Councils,  yet  what  they  mean  you  may  disregard.  It  is  oliso- 
lutely  necessary  for  you  to  declare  that  the  Bible  contains  no 
errors,  yet  you  may  regard  a  number  of  its  narrutives  and  asser¬ 
tions  as  widely  divergent  from  truth. 

"It  is  enough  to  make  the  gorge  of  any  honest  man  rise  through 
profound  disgust  at  such  trifling  and  double-dealing  with  things 
declarol  to  be  -»  sacred  that  matters  of  mere  life  and  death  arc 
nothing  in  comparison.  In  very  truth  the  Bible  is  a  complex  col¬ 
lection  of  most  varied  documents.  They  contain  much  thut  is 
admirublc  and  valuable  but  also  legends,  myths,  contradictory 
assertions,  accounts  expressly  falsified  to  suit  latei  times,  mere 
human  fictions  and  words  s|>okcii  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  with¬ 
out  there  having  been  any  authority  for  attributing  to  them  such 
n  sacred  character.  There  are  writings  which  merit  most  rever¬ 
ent  treatment,  and  there  arc  stories  no  more  worthy  of  resjiect 
than  the  history  of  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk." 

But  altho.  Dr.  Mivart  avers,  the  fact  may  be  demonstrated 
"that  Roman  Catholicism  is  founded  on  absolute  fulsclio»xl  as 
regards  Scripture  and  is  intellectually  untenable."  no  marked  re¬ 
sults  are  likely  to  follow  that  demonstration,  because  "the  religion 
of  the  majority  of  mankind  reposes  noton  reason,  but  on  feeling  ”  : 

"The  many  ties  which  bind  Roman  Catholics  to  their  faith,  and 
their  great  strength.  I  well  know  by  personal  exjK-riencc.  Still, 
little  by  little,  intellectual  progress  makes  its  way.  One  by  one. 
in  many  places,  the  number  of  the  faithful  diminishes.  But  the 
result  of  this  process  only  ln-comcs  unequivocally  manifest  when 
we  reckon  by  centuries.  Putting  aside  the 'ages  of  faith. '  and 
taking  a  jxrrxxl  when  Protestantism  had  done  its  worst,  what  a 
contrast  i*  presented  with  respect  «•>  the  still  remaining  power, 
prominence,  and  influence  of  Roman  Catholicism,  if  we  compare 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century !  What  may  we  then  expect  In  the  fu¬ 
ture  ?  The  Egyptian  religion  lasted  more  than  six  thousand 
years:  what  may  he  the  state  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the 
year  4000?  It  is  impossible  to  repress  a  smile  as  we  ask.  will  its 
dogmata  then  be  absolutely  the  same?  A  little  flock  of  faithful 
souls  there  may  yet  be.  but  it  is  not  by  them  that  their  doctrines 
will  l»e  understood.  As  we  all  know  that  the  Bible  is  not  com¬ 
prehended  by  those  who  Mill  regard  it  as  *  the  written  Word.'  but 
by  outsiders  who  study  and  criticize  it  while  entirely  devoid  of 
any  belief  in  its  supernatural  character:  so  hereafter  the  doc¬ 
trines  which  the  surviving  Roman  Catholics  will  still  venerate 
as  the  ‘unwritten  word'  will  Ik*  understood  and  rationally  ex¬ 
plained  to  those  who  are  willing  to  hear,  by  students  who  regard 
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those  doctrines  from  without,  entirely  devoid  of  any  belief  con¬ 
cerning  them,  save  their  relations  to  other  departments  and 
modes  of  action  of  the  great  process  of  evolution. 

"  In  concluding.  I  thank  Father  Clarke  not  only  for  hiscourtesy 
to  me.  hut  yet  more  for  his  clear  and  valuable  demonstration  of 
what  Roman  Catholicism  is,  and  what  the  admission  of  its  claims 
necessarily  entails.  He  has  clearly  justified  all  my  assertions  as 
to  the  authority  of  conciliar  decrees  and  papal  definitions,  which 
carry  with  them  the  absolute  freedom  from  error  of  all  the  parts 
of  all  the  books  deemed  sucrcd  ami  canonical  by  Trent,  and  thus 
prove  that  there  is.  till  infallibility  is  repudiated,  an  absolute, 
impenetrable  liarrier  between  the  domain  of  science  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church." 


THE  JEW  IN  FRANCE  AND  RELIGIOUS  IN¬ 
TOLERANCE. 

HERE  are  almost  as  many  explanations  of  the  amisemitic 
agitation  in  Franco  as  there  are  persons  who  write  about 
it.  M.  Paul  Bettclheim,  in  The  Sinetecnth  Century  (January), 
believes  that  the  causes  of  the  constant  increase  of  this  agitation 
during  the  Inst  fourteen  years  are  "partly  religious,  partly  politi¬ 
cal,  and  partly  social."  According  to  the  most  trustworthy  au¬ 
thorities,  he  says,  all  the  Jews  in  France  do  not  number  nunc 
than  eighty  thousand.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that  Frame, 
ns  long  ago  ns  171)1.  was  the  first  country  to  grant  the  Jews  equal 
rights,  makes  the  present  outburst  *»f  hatred  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand.  M.  Bettclheim  thus  tries  to  throw  some  light  on  this  in¬ 
teresting  question : 

"Napoleon,  wishing  to  merge  as  much  us  |»»sible  his  Jewish 
subjects  in  the  rest  of  the  nation,  called  together  u  great  ‘Sanhe¬ 
drin.'  which  met  in  Paris  in  1806  and  established  the  rules  which 
to  the  present  day  govern  the  relations  between  the  Jews  ami  the 
Government.  Among  other  important  measures  were  those  by 
which  the  Hebrew  clergy  were  recognized  ami  paid  by  the  state, 
und  thoso  which  admitted  Jews  into  the  national  army.  From 
that  date  until  quite  recently  the  life  of  Israelites  in  France  bad 
been  undintinguishnblo  from  the  life  of  other  citizens.  At  the 
time  when  Macaulay  first  rose  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  de¬ 
fend  the  hill  to  remove  Jewish  disabilities,  the  French  had  already 
seen  Jewish  officers  in  the  army,  Jewish  judges  on  the  bench. 
Jewish  deputies  in  the  Houseof  Representatives.  Israelites  had 
mixed  more  intimately  than  in  any  other  country  with  their 
fellow  citizens :  many  of  them,  indeed,  often  forgot  they  were 
Jews,  and  remembered  only  that  they  were  Frenchmen.  No  one 
would  have  believed  that  within  sixty  years  the  principles  of 
tolerance  which  seemed  so  firmly  established  in  Franco  would 
become  the  object  of  the  bitterest  attacks. 

"In  18S6,  a  writer,  then  comparatively  unknown.  M.  Edouard 
Drumont,  published  a  two-volume  'pamphlet'  entitled  ‘La 
France  Juivo.*  This  book,  written  in  a  somewhat  desultory 
style,  without  any  s|>ccial  literary  merit,  gained  a  great  success 
by  the  dauntless  courage  with  which  it  attacked  s*>n-.v  of  the 
most  powerful  men  in  Paris  society.  A  great  numlier  of  lil»el 
actions  and  of  duels  were  the  consequence  of  this  scurrilous 
work.  ‘La  France  Juivc  ’  was  quickly  followed  by  other  boohs 
In  1891.  a  daily  pa|icr.  /.a  I.ihre  Parole,  was  founded  with  the 
express  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Jews;  M 
Drumont  has  remained  at  its  head  to  the  present  day.  Anti- 
Jcwish  deputies  In-gan  to  enter  Parliament  in  1*03.  but  they  did 
not  form  an  appreciable  group  until  1898.  when,  owing  to  the 
Algerian  troubles  and  to  the  Dreyfus  case,  a  com|>act  little  anti- 
Semitic  party  managed  to  make  its  influence  felt  for  the  first 
time." 

Altho  this  recrudescence  of  medieval  antisemitism  was  due 
partly  to  social  und  political  causes,  it  was  largely  owing,  suvs 
the  writer,  to  the  clerical  reaction  from  the  persecutions  of  the 
church  beginning  about  1879  under  Gambctta.  Jules  Ferry,  and 
Paul  Best,  who  carried  on  a  pcrjictual  warfare  against  clerical 
education : 

"It  would  l»c  out  of  the  question  to  deal  herewith  the  other 
numerous  persecutions  to  which  the  church  was  subjected,  such 
as  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  the  interdiction  of  processions. 


the  removal  of  all  religious  emblems  from  the  doors  of  the  ceme¬ 
teries.  etc.  Suflice  it  to  say  that  among  the  politicians  who  were 
responsible  for  all  these  things  were  to  be  found  many  Protes¬ 
tants  -this  helped  to  bring  about  the  anti- Protestant  movement, 
which  is  likewise  agitating  the  country  at  the  present  time)  and 
several  Jews — Naquet.  Kaynal,  and  others.  The  latter,  whocer- 
tainly  ought  to  have  remembered  that  their  first  duty,  nay,  the 
first  necessity  for  them,  was  tolerance,  could  not  refrain  from  the 
temptation  of  paying  back  old  grudges,  and  were  among  the 
fiercest  persecutors  of  the  Catholic  clergy.  Of  the  Republican 
papers  which  asked  and  obtained  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits, 
several  were  in  Jewish  hands  the  I.anferne,  for  a  time  the  most 
popular  paper  in  Paris,  edited  by  Eugene  Mavcr,  whose  career 
ended  disgracefully  a  few  years  ago;  the  .\afion,  owned  by 
Camille  Dreyfus,  the  deputy  who  was  imprisoned  ns  a  black¬ 
mailer  not  so  very  long  ago.  etc.  We  can  scarcely  wonder  after 
that  at  the  Jesuits  giving  their  financial  and  moral  support  to  the 
anti-Jewish  press.  Besides,  the  Catholic  clergy  has  understood 
within  the  last  few  years  that  it  would  be  a  clever  mnneuver  to 
direct  the  ever-changing  popular  dislikes  into  a  new  channel,  and 
thus  it  is  that,  to  a  large  extent,  the  hatred  of  everything  Jewish 
has  now  superseded  the  equally  senseless  hatred  of  everything 
Catholic." 

MGR.  MARTINELLI  ON  CELIBACY. 

HE  report  that  the  pope  hail  dispensed  with  the  law  of  celi¬ 
bacy  among  the  South  American  priests  has  caused  no  little 
concern  among  Roman  Catholics,  some  of  whom  were  at  first  dis¬ 
posed  to  credit  the  rumor.  The  subject  is  inqiortunt  enougli  to 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  Mgr  Martinelli.  the  pupal  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  United  States,  who.  in  un  article  entitled  "The  Celi¬ 
bacy  of  the  Priesthood  '  \//arf>er's  Bazar),  sets  lorththc  history 
of  the  church  law  of  celibacy.  This  regulation,  put  into  effect 
during  the  life  of  Pope  Gregory  VII.— the  famous  Bcnodictim 
Hildebrand—  Ui.  1073,  made  "the  major  Holy  Orders  nn  imped)- 
ment  to  the  Sacrament  of  Matrimony."  Mgr.  Martinelli  writes; 

"  Non-Catholics,  as  a  rule,  believe  that  celibacy  is  part  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church.  This  error  will  Ik*  readily  per¬ 
ceived  by  a  knowledge  <>f  Gregory's  action  and  the  papal  legisla¬ 
tion  which  has  followed  it.  It  is  entirely  disciplinary  in  its  char¬ 
acter.  and  in  no  sense  is  an  article  of  faith.  It  is  often  believed, 
too.  that  all  Catholic  priests  make  a  vow  of  celibacy,  which  is  also 
incorrect.  The  Catholic  Church  bolds,  as  decreed  by  Gregory 
VII.  an«l  the  jtoiitilTs  who  have  followed  him,  that  the  major 
Holy  Orders  ate  a  Inin  to  matrimony.  This  pupul  mandate  ren¬ 
ders  the  marriage  -4  a  priest,  deacon,  or  subdeacon,  duly  or¬ 
dained.  not  only  unlawful,  but  mill  and  void  according  to  the 
Church,  and  in  Catholic  countries  null  und  void  according  to  the 
law  of  the  land.  The  marriage  of  a  priest,  deacon,  or  subdcacon. 
is  regarded  precisely  in  the  same  light  ns  the  murriage  of  a  di¬ 
vorced  person  whose  husband  or  wife  is  living." 

There  is,  however,  a  certain  branch  of  the  church  in  the  Orient 
—the  Vniates  whose  priests  are  jK-rmitted  by  Rome  to  marry 
Mgr.  Martinelli  says  further; 

“This divergence  lias  existed  from  the  first  ages  of  the  Church. 
At  the  council  of  Nica-a.  314  to  325  a.i»..  some  of  the  bishops  re¬ 
sisted  the  attempt  to  impose  a  life  of  celibacy  on  the  clergy.  His¬ 
tory  says  they  yielded  a  point,  however,  to  their  Western  brethren, 
and  consented  to  the  regulation  that  no  man  could  murry  after 
ordination.  It  was  permissible  for  a  deacon  to  murry.  About 
the  fifth  century  this  concession  was  withdrawn,  and  only  a  sub¬ 
deacon  was  allowed  to  contract  matrimony.  The  Eastern  rite 
permits  the  marriage  of  subdeacon*.  It  is  a  custom  in  the  sem¬ 
inaries  under  this  control  to  permit  candidates  for  holy  orders 
to  leave  the  seminary  before  they  have  taken  deacon's  orders  and 
to  contract  marriage.  This  permission  is  not  always  availed  of. 
indeed,  the  proportion  is  becoming  less  and  less  every  year.  The 
marriage  must  lie  contracted  with  a  virgin.  To  marry  a  widow 
would  be  a  bar  to  ordination.  Nor  can  a  second  marriage  be 
contracted.  This  practise,  while  permitted,  is  not  encouraged, 
and  the  bishops  are  never  selected  from  among  the  married 
clergy.  These  priests  arc  restricted  in  their  marital  intercourse, 
are  permitted  to  say  mass  only  under  certain  conditions,  and  are 
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expected  to  practise  sonic  trade  or  lucrative  occupation,  aside 
from  their  pastoral  duties,  in  order  to  support  their  families.'" 

Of  the  idea  that  the  Pope  could  not  rescind  the  established 
order,  without  a  council  for  that  special  purpose.  Mgr.  Martinelli 
writes : 

“This  is  another  error  growing  out  of  a  misconception  of  the 
discipline  which  prevails.  Leo  XIII.  has  the  same  power  to  with¬ 
draw  this  order  that  (Ircgory  VII.  had  to  issue  it.  Nothing, 
however,  is  more  unlikely.  The  South  American  priests  do  not 
desire  and  have  never  petitioned  f**r  such  a  dispensation. 
Through  the  prelates  who  direct  them  they  sent  their  wishes  to 
Home  last  spring.  A  council  was  held  in  the  Vatican,  and  there 
it  was  decided  to  take  measures  to  reinforce  all  the  disciplinary 
regulations  which  have  made  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  hr**! 
such  a  power  for  good.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  should  Leo  XIII. 
issue  such  a  radical  order,  not  one  in  ten  thousand  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  priesthood  would  take  advantage  of  this  permission." 

Komar,  Catholic  newspapers,  commenting  on  this  article,  call 
attention  to  the  domestic  tribulations  of  the  married  clergy,  which 
g've  such  scope  for  ridicule  among  modern  novelists. 


RUSKIN’S  ATTITUDE  TO  RELIGION. 

'['HE  attempt  to  classify  Ruskin  from  the  standpoint  of  rclig- 
*  ion  has  not  proved  a  very  easy  task  to  students  of  his 
works.  It  hus  been  said  that  he  was  both  Catholic  and  Protes¬ 
tant  at  once,  Tructuriun  and  Calvinist.  Miss  Julio  Wedgwood, 
who  knew  Ruskin  during  many  years  and  who  writes  tn  The 
Contemporary  Review  (March),  says  that  he  was  in  a  sense  the 
heir  of  John  Henry  Newman,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  both 
would  have  denied  tho  relationship;  ami  his  teaching,  always 
delivered  with  tho  tone  of  a  prophet,  gathered  up  much  of  the 
attention  which  was  fifty  years  ago  withdrawing  itself  fr«*m 
tho  ebbing  tide  of  Traetarianism.  Vet  there  was  much  of  the 
scotch  Protestant  in  him.  too,  she  says: 

"He  has  told  us  in  his  deeply  interesting  fragments  of  auto- 
biography  that  his  mother  made  him  learn  the  Bible  by  heart, 
and  has  actually  expressed  Ins  gratitude  to  her  for  the  discipline. 
Hi*  Scotch  blood  somehow  benefited  by  a  process  which  might, 
one  would  think,  have  resulted  in  making  him  loathe  the  deepest 
poetry  in  tho  world’s  literature.  The  Bible  has  passed  into  his 
heart,  his  imagination,  not  less  effectively  than  into  his  memory; 
«<>  far  he  is  a  Scotchman  and  a  Protestant.  But  he  could  not  lie 
a  Protestant  in  an  exclusive  sense.  We  can  not  indeed  say  that 
hi*  writings  are  untouched  by  this  narrow  Protestantism:  his 
atticism  of  Raphael's  well-known  cartoon  of  the  giving  of  the 
keys  to  Peter  seems  to  me  even  a  grotesque  instance  of  it.  To 
blame  a  great  church  painter  for  translating  into  pictorial  record 
the  symbolism  of  the  command  Feed  my  sheep."  instead  of  re¬ 
producing  with  careful  accuracy  the  details  of  a  chapter  of  St. 
John  he  may  never  have  read— this  wc  must  confess  to  be  u 
strange  alx*rration  of  genius  into  something  like  stupidity.  It  is 
v»  far  characteristic  that  it  expresses  Ruskin’s  hatred  of  the 
Renaissance  ;  but  it  leads  the  reader  who  seeks  to  understand 
Ins  real  bent  of  sympathy  astray.  The  spirit  of  the  Renaissance 
was  equally  hostile  to  Catholicism  and  Protestantism.  Ruskin, 
by  birth  and  breeding  a  child  of  stern  Scotch  Protestantism,  was 
by  the  necessities  of  his  art-life  an  exponent  of  that  which  is  en¬ 
during  in  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church.  For  what  has 
given  enduring  power  to  Rome,  in  spite  of  her  association  in  the 
past  with  all  that  is  foul  and  all  that  is  cruel,  is  her  hold  on  the 
vast,  deep,  lofty  revelation  that  what  wc  see  and  what  we  handle 
is  not  only  an  object  for  sight  and  touch,  but  a  language  unfold¬ 
ing  to  us  the  reality  of  that  which  cvc  hath  not  seen  and  shall 
not  w.  This  truth,  known  in  ecclesiastical  dialect  as  the  Real 
Presence,  however  contemptuously  ignored  or  passionately  de¬ 
nied  in  that  particular  form,  is  one  that  will  never  lose  its  hold 
i pun  the  hearts  of  men  ;  the  church  which  bears  witness  to  it 
survives  crimes  anfl  follies,  and  manifests  in  every  age  its  pos¬ 
session  of  something  for  which  the  world  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously  never  ceases  to  yearn.  'To  them  that  arc  without,  these 
things  are  done  in  parables,'  is,  in  some  form,  the  message  of 


almost  every  great  spiritual  teacher;  it  has  never  been  set  forth 
more  eloquently  than  by  Ruskin. 

Ruskin'*  religious  sentiment,  says  Miss  Wedgwood,  was  in¬ 
terfused  equally  with  the  spirit  of  art  ami  of  “spiritual  democ¬ 
racy."  This  social  gospel  of  Ruskin's  sprang  from  “that  central 
core  of  his  teaching,  his  belief  in  beauty  as  a  Divine  Sacrament  " 
from  which  none  must  lx.*  shut  out : 

“  The  discovery  that  whole  classes  arc  shutout,  that  the  bulk 
of  the  world's  workers  can  not  seethe  beauty  of  a  tree  or  a  flower, 
because  sordid  cares  and  physical  wretchedness  weave  an  opaque 
veil  before  their  eyes — this  discovery  made  Ruskin  a  Socialist. 
Why,  he  seemed  always  saying,  should  u  message,  in  its  nature 
universal,  be  silenced  by  luxury  on  the  one  hand  as  much  as  by 
penury  on  the  other?  The  feverish  hunt  for  wealth  curtains  off 
the  influence  of  naiurc  almost  as  much  as  the  desperate  struggle 
with  poverty,  while  the  commercial  development  which  creates  a 
few  millionaires  and  a  mass  of  overdriven  workers  (so  he  rea¬ 
soned)  creates  also  a  hideous  world.  He  longed  to  spread  the 
truly  human  life.  He  hated  the  phase  of  civilization  which  cut 
oil.  as  he  thought,  from  whole  classes  of  men  the  power  to  drink 
in  the  message  of  nature  and  of  art.  Those  of  his  writings  which 
deal  with  this  subject  fail  to  exhibit  to  my  eyes  the  grace  and 
.force  which  belong  to  his  earlier  period.  But  their  true  spirit  of 
brotherhood  must  lx-  acknowledged  by  all . 

"Ho  lived  his  faith,  whatever  it  was.  as  fully  as  ever  did  a 
human  licing.  I  have  said  that  those  who  admire  him  urc  some¬ 
times  thinking  of  different  men.  but  that  dual  personality  of 
which  most  of  us  arc  so  mournfully  conscious  both  within  and 
without— the  seeker  after  lofty  truth,  and  the  compromiser  with 
what  is  low  and  narrow— of  this  he  knew  nothing.  Ho  wun  true 
to  his  aspirations;  they  may  not  always  have  been  cither  wise  or 
consistent,  but  they  were  always  one  with  his  life.  A  tcucher 
can  hardly  have  a  nobler  epitaph." 


IS  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION  DECLINING? 

O  decide  this  question,  says  |»r.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  wc  must 
first  determine  whut  it  genuine  Christianity.  Tho  Chris- 
tiamtyof  dogma  and  popular  "orthodoxy.”  of  total  depravity  and 
of  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  is.  he  thinks,  undoubtedly  ex- 
|x-ricncing  a  "great  overturning."  which  will  assume  still  greater 
dimensions ;  but  he  regards  this  as  a  sign  not  of  decay,  but  of 
growth,  an  “advance  into  the  realm  of  freedom."  Writing  in 
i he  Popular  St  it  nee  Monthly  (February),  he  asserts  that  there 
is  no  evidence  that  Christianity  itself  has  declined  : 

"If  men  aWnt  themselves  from  public  worship  because  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  for  them,  as  good  citizens  and  as  respectable 
members  of  society,  to  attend,  or  because  they  may  get  their  in¬ 
struction  ami  stimulation  elsewhere  easier  and  with  less  expen¬ 
diture  of  time  and  money,  that  is  simply  un  evidence  that  attend¬ 
ance  upon  church  in  the  past  has  been  due  in  great  measure  to 
other  than  religious  reasons,  and  that,  these  no  longer  holding, 
attendance  has  disappeared  with  them.  The  attendance  u|xm 
public  worship,  tho  reduced  so  far  as  number  is  concerned,  ir  now 
more  simply  and  purely  for  religious  reasons,  and  therefore  min¬ 
ister  and  people  may  with  greater  freedom  make  the  services 
more  distinctly  religious. 

“This  is  indeed  the  real  situation  that  has  emerged.  The  ser¬ 
mon  has  declined  relatively  in  importance,  and  rightly  so.  It 
had  an  exaggerated  importance  in  the  Protestant  Church,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  non-liturgical  churches.  There  is  a  world-wide  ten¬ 
dency  now.  which  is  increasing  in  power,  to  improve  and  enlarge 
the  worship  of  the  church.  Liturgies  and  ceremonies  of  worship 
arc  more  discussed  now  in  the  Protestant  world  than  arc  sermons 
and  lectures,  because  it  i*  becoming  every  day  more  evident  that 
the  church  is  organized  for  common  prayer  and  for  public  wor¬ 
ship.  and  not  merely  to  furnish  a  pulpit  for  a  minister.  The  pul¬ 
pit  is  more  and  more  being  merged  in  the  worship,  and  is  losing 
its  domination  over  the  worship.  With  this  tendency  goes  in¬ 
crease*!  attention  to  the  Holy  Sacraments,  especially  the  Holy 
Communion,  more  frequent  celebrations  and  more  frequent  par¬ 
ticipation.  increased  opportunity  of  worship  during  Sunday  and 
during  the  week,  and  also  therewith  the  greatly  increased  atten- 
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lion  to  the  organization  of  the  church  for  aggressive  Christian 
work.  Those  who  think  that  the  pulpit  is  everything  in  the  pub- 
lie  service  naturally  suppose  that  with  the  decline  of  the  pulpit 
Christianity  declines,  hut  those  who  think  that  public  worship  is 
the  essential  thing  in  the  church  rejoice  at  the  change-  that  are 
taking  place,  and  hold  that  Christianity  is  advancing.  They 
maintain  that  it  is  not  so  important  for  the  church  to  gather  large 
crowds  to  listen  to  the  sermon  as  it  is  for  the  church  doors  to  l»e 
ever  open,  with  frequent  services  for  the  convenience  and  help 
of  worshipers  at  any  time,  without  regard  to  whether  they  are 
few  or  many,  assured  that  thereby  a  much  greater  number  of 
people  are  reached  and  lienefiled  than  by  the  former  limited 
methods." 

Dr.  Briggs  doe*  not  credit  the  charge  that  the  Biblical  critics 
by  undermining  faith  in  the  Scriptures  have  become  responsible 
for  decline  in  church  attendance.  In  his  opinion.  Biblical  criti¬ 
cism  mukes  the  Bible  more  attractive  to  the  people,  and  its  read¬ 
ing  and  exposition  more  interesting  and  influential  in  the  church, 
lie  concludes  as  follows 

“A  careful  study  of  the  situation  makes  it  evident  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  not  declining  in  our  land  ;  but  it  is  passing 
through  a  transition  state,  putting  off  antiquated  dogmas,  cus¬ 
toms.  and  methods,  and  adapting  itself  t«*  the  modern  world, 
and  transferring  itself  so  as  to  better  accomplish  its  work.  In  no 
age  has  Christianity  made  more  advance  than  in  the  century 
now  drawing  to  a  close.” 

THE  “  AWAY-FROM-ROME”  MOVEMENT  IN 

AUSTRIA. 

HE  “Los-von-Rom"  <  Away-from-Rome)  agitation  in  Austria 
hies  attained  somewhat  serious  proportions,  tf  we  may  rely 
on  the  figures  given  in  the  Evangeliukt  Kirthettzeiiuag /Ur 
Oesterrtich,  the  official  Protestant  organ  of  Austria.  It  presents 
the  following  data : 

During  the  past  three  months,  in  German  Bohemia  alone  the 
number  of  converts  from  Roman  Catholicism  to  Protestantism 
was  836,  namely.  374  men,  246  women,  and  216  children.  This 
makes  a  total  in  this  province  alone  since  the  inauguration  of 
this  movement  of  2,794  persons,  namely,  1.404  men,  759  women, 
and  1*31  children.  Only  eighteen  pastorates  contribute  to  this 
ru|>ort.  which  does  not.  therefore,  embrace  the  other  German  prov¬ 
inces  of  the  Austrian  empire. 

The  facts  and  figures  teach  some  lessons.  A  comparison  of  the 
localities  shows  that  the  movement  is  unevenly  distributed,  being 
especially  strong  in  certain  centers  and  almost  entirely  absent  in 
others.  The  causes  for  this  condition  of  affairs  are  various  and 
their  analysis  would  probably  lie  of  doubtful  value ;  but  the  chief 
elements  contributing  to  the  results  mentioned  arc  doubtless  of 
four  sorts,  namely,  personal,  local,  historical,  and  ccclcsiastico- 
religioti*.  Then,  ton,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  city  and 
country  in  the  spread  of  the  movement,  and  a  further  difference 
in  the  choice  made  between  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed 
Church.  The  agitation  is  essentially  confined  to  the  cities,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  converts  enter  the  Lutheran  Church,  nhho  the 
Reformed  Church  is  numerically  stronger  in  Austria.  Again, 
there  is  quite  a  difference  in  the  character  of  the  cities  contribu¬ 
ting  to  the  army  of  converts.  The  manufacturing  centers,  with 
their  large  proportion  of  workingmen,  easily  take  the  lead,  the 
largest  contingent  being  furnished  by  that  hive  of  industry. 
Teplitz.  Then,  too.  the  evangelical  cause  is  rapidly  gaining 
ground  in  those  districts  that  in  the  Reformation  period  were 
under  Protestant  influence,  but  where  this  church  and  creed  were 
crushed  by  the  counter- Reformation  inaugurated  by  the  Jc-uits. 
who,  however,  were  not  able  to  crush  out  the  Protestant  memo¬ 
ries  in  the  populace.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  such  cosmo¬ 
politan  centers  as  Carlsbad,  Franzcnbad.  and  Maricubad.  where 
Protestantism  has  been  long  known  through  the  many  guests  «.f 
this  faith,  have  taken  practically  no  part  in  the  new  Protestant 
propaganda.  The  fact  that  only  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  children  are  found  among  the  converts  is  to  Ik*  explained  from 
the  fact  that,  according  to  the  law  of  Austria,  children  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  arc  not  allowed  to  change  their 


church.  Probably  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  these  statistics 
is  the  fact  that  the  Dumber  of  men  converts  is  almost  double  that 
of  the  women.  A  large  proportion  of  the  men  are  young  and  un¬ 
married.  We  have  here  a  repetition  of  the  fact  so  noticeable  tn 
the  period  of  the  Reformation,  that  the  women  cling  much  more 
tenaciously  to  traditional  religious  views  than  do  the  men. 

When  it  is  rememliered  that  the  Protestants  of  Bohemia  num¬ 
bered  only  140.000  persons,  the  addition  of  these  converts  is  a 
noteworthy  increase,  especially  to  the  Lutheran  Church,  which 
had  hitherto  only  a  meml*ersliip  of  6o,r»io.  Some  congregation* 
have  actually  doubled  their  membership. —  Translation  made 
/or  The  Litekakv  Digest. 


DR.  SHELDON  ON  FICTION  IN  THE  PULPIT. 

THE  Rev.  Charles  M.  Sheldon,  in  the  midst  of  his  prepara¬ 
tion*  to  show  how  he  thought  Jesus  would  conduct  a  daily 
newspaper,  found  time  to  pen  an  article  foi  a  church  paper  on  the 
use  of  fiction  in  the  pulpit.  Dr.  Sheldon  himself  first  became 
widely  known  through  his  story.  "In  His  Steps."  which  lie  read 
serially  from  his  pulpit,  and  he  is  therefore  well  qualified  t" 
speak  of  this  novel  method  of  preaching  the  Gospel.  Writing  in 
I  he  CongregalionaU*t  (February  22).  he  says: 

"The  use  of  fiction  in  the  pulpit  allows  and  invites  the  preacher 
to  a  wider  range  of  subjects.  The  sermonirer  may  touch  on 
man's  duties  at  every  point,  und  he  may  illustrate  with  practical 
force  the  application  of  Christ’s  teaching  to  the  life  of  men  on 
the  earth  in  minutest  detail,  ami  still,  at  its  best,  there  is  a  limi¬ 
tation  to  the  range  of  subjects  treated,  if  the  sermon  is  to  remain 
a  sermon.  The  story,  on  the  other  hand,  naturally  has  for  its 
field  of  action  the  entire  range  of  humun  passion  or  uction.  The 
congregation  is  not  alarmed,  nor  disturbed,  nor  surprised  to  hove 
the  story  deal  with  political  reform,  or  business  methods,  or  court¬ 
ship  ami  love.  These  subjects  lK-loug  to  the  story  as  they  do  not 
belong  to  the  sermon,  ami  opportunity  is  given  the  preacher  in 
his  use  of  the  story  to  choose  and  picture  phases  of  life  from  a 
range  of  subjects  unknown  to  the  sermon  form  of  trtfth.  As  an 
illustration  of  this  wider  range  of  subjects  \vc  may  take  the  use 
of  human  love  in  the  story  form  of  truth.  .  .  .  Every  young  man 
and  woman  in  our  churches  is  reading  love-stories  all  the  time. 
The  great  majority  of  the  stories,  it  is  safe  to  say.  arc  not  Chris¬ 
tian  love-stories.  They  are  based  on  passion  und  sentiment 
rather  than  upon  the  divine  love  which  Jesus  sanctioned.  Here, 
then,  is  n  field  for  Christian  fiction  in  the  pulpit.  The  love  be¬ 
tween  man  and  woman  is  a  part  of  human  life.  If  it  is  not  the 
right  kind  of  love,  it  will  wreck  the  home  and  destroy  the  family. 
That  this  great  ex|icrieiice  in  human  life  should  be  entirely 
ignored  by  the  pulpit,  or  used  as  the  occasion  for  half  a -dozen 
sensational  sermons  on  courtship  and  marriage,  is  a  deplorable 
thing  to  contemplate.  And  the  use  of  fiction  in  the  pulpit  open* 
up  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  picture  of  the  sacred,  happy, 
Christian  development  of  the  love  chapter  ill  human  life.  1  like 
to  think  that  this  field  has  an  attractive  power  that  will  invite 
many  and  many  a  preacher  into  it." 

The  use  of  fiction  in  the  pulpit  also  quickens  und  enlarges  the 
preacher's  sympathy  with  everv-day  human  life,  says  Dr.  Shel¬ 
don.  so  that  it  is  in  a  double  sense  an  educational  force.  Many 
preachers,  he  says,  arc  taking  up  this  form  of  pulpit  work,  and 
we  may  expect  it  to  increase  in  vogue  largely. 


FltUsMUKIIU  Low  1*  RnnrjiTS  hn*  lately  ordered  copies  of  a  nc» 
prayer,  written  bv  the  Archbishop  o(  Armagh,  Anglican  ITImute  ol  all 
Ireland,  to  be  distributed  to  the  soldiers  <>(  his  array  in  South  Africa.  ex¬ 
pressing  the  earnest  hope  -'that  it  may  lie  helpful  to  nil  of  Her  Majesty's 
soldier*."  The  prayer  is  as  follow*,  as  given  by  The  St.  Jamet's  Gazette 

"  Almighty  Father.  I  have  often  sinned  against  Thee.  O  wash  mo  in  the 
pro.  mu.  blood  of  the  of  God.  Fill  tnc  with  Thy  Holy  Spirit  that  I 

may  lead  a  new  life.  Sparc  me  to  see  again  those  whom  I  love  nt  home,  or 
tit  me  l->r  Thy  presence  in  pence 

■  Strengthen  us  t"i|.-i  ourselves  like  men  in  our  right  uud  great  cause. 
Keep  r.s  faithful  unto  death.  Calm  m  danger,  patient  in  suffering,  titer*  f tsl 
a*  well  a*  brave,  true  to  our  tjoeen.  our  country,  and  our  color*. 

"If  t  tie  Ths  «iil.  enable  u*  to  win  victory  for  Knglnnd.  but  above  all 
grant  u»  the  better  victory  over  temptation  and  sin,  over  life  und  death, 
that  he  mav  be  more  than  conquerors  through  Him  who  loved  u*.  and  laid 
down  His  life  for  u*.  Jcsbs  our  Savior,  the  Captain  of  the  Army  of  God. 
Amen.” 
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FRANCE  AND  GERMANY. 

TUIUCH  of  the  hope  that  the  Boers  will  ultimately  be  saved 
by  the  European  powers  is  based  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  German  Emperor  may  intervene;  but  the  German  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  convinced  that  Germany  is  the  object  of  more  hostile 
regard  than  any  other  country,  and  that  she  must  prepare  to  de¬ 
fend  herself  against  more  than  one  enemy,  should  a  quarrel  lead¬ 
ing  to  war  arise.  The  organs  which  reflect  government  opinion 
especially  distrust  France.  One  of  the  latest  causes  of  distrust 
is  the  attitude  of  M.  Paul  Deschaud,  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  who,  upon  his  election  to  the  Academic  Fran^aise,  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  to  the  following  effect; 

My  predecessor  among  the  Immortals  of  the  Academy  foresaw 
that  Germany  would  increase  and  that  France  would  suffer  re¬ 
verses.  Hence  Hcrvf,  after  the  war,  was  a  strong  advocate  of 
nn  en/en/e  with  Russia,  to  prevent  the  hegemony  of  Germany. 
France  can  not  act  as  a  rival  to  England  and  to  Germany  at  the 
same  time;  to  establish  her  power  on  the  Continent  she  must 
have  her  coast  free.  It  is  easier  for  France  to  bring  about  an 
accord  between  England  and  Russia  than  for  Germany  to 
strengthen  the  friendship  of  Italy  and  Austria. 

Coupled  with  demonstrations  of  this  kind  is  the  increased  effort 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  arouse  discontent  in  Alsace-Lorraine. 
There  is  a  paragraph  in  the  constitution  of  the  Reickslande  which 
enables  the  governor  to  act  without  the  Assembly,  under  certain 
circumstances.  It  has  never  been  enforced;  but  the  Catholics 
find  it  a  hindrance,  and  demand  its  removal.  Prince  Hohcnlohe. 
however,  replied  in  the  main  as  follows 

I  have  been  governor  of  Alsace-Lorraine  for  nine  years,  and 
can  say  that  |>coplc  hardly  ever  bothered  about  the  paragraph 
then.  Minister  von  Killer,  who  was  four  years  in  office  there, 
never  oven  read  the  paragraph.  This  proves  that  its  value  as  a 
means  for  agitation  has  only  recently  been  discovered.  1  admit 
that  the  population  is  loyal  in  the  main  ;  hut  doubtless  there  is  a 
minority  who  arc  not.  In  saying  this.  I  do  not  intend  to  censure 
their  attitude  ;  I  state  but  the  facts.  It  is  characteristic  that  the 
clergy  should  oppose  the  erection  of  a  Catholic  faculty  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Strassburg,  for  fear  that  French  influence  would  vanish 
unless  the  students  arc  restricted  to  the  anti-German  Seminary. 
Our  relations  to  the  French  Government  are  the  very  best;  but 
Alsocc-Lorrnino  is  borderland,  and  we  must  have  the  right  to  act 
quickly  in  cases  of  emergency. 

In  England  there  is  much  satisfaction  with  the  Chancellor’s 
speech,  altho  some  papers  question  its  prudence.  The  London 
Spectator  says : 

"The  Chancellor  only  speaks  the  truth,  hut  was  it  necessary, 
or  even  politic,  to  lie  quite  so  brutally  direct?  In  any  case,  lus 
words  can  hardly  be  pleasant  reacting  to  those  Frenchmen  who 
have  been  dreaming  that  if  William  II.  could  only  be  recouped 
out  of  the  spoils  of  England  they  might  regain  their  provinces 
without  fighting  Germany.  South  Africa,  for  example,  is  richer 
than  EIsass-Lothringen.  All  those  dreams  vanish  before  the 
blood  and  iron  of  the  Chancellor’s  speech.” 

The  Kieler  Zeitung  remarks  that  Englishmen  naturally  arc 
surprised  to  hear  the  truth  spoken,  especially  as  they  affect  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  Alsace-Lorraine  was  always  inhabited  by 
Germans,  tho  for  u  while  in  the  possession  of  France.  The  paper 
also  asks  if  it  is  really  thought  that  the  Kaiser  could,  if  he  would, 
part  with  German  territory  as  with  private  property.  Many  Lib¬ 
eral  German  papers  believe  that  fear  of  France  is  groundless. 
Indeed.  French  papers  print  comments  of  a  sort  which  would 
have  been  impossible  a  generation  ago.  The  Paris  Journal 
t/:s  Dibats  says : 

“It  is  not  for  us  to  judge  whether  the  Alsacians  arc  perfectly 
satisfied,  or  whether,  as  the  Chancellor  remarked,  there  is  a 


minority  which  thinks  with  regretful  sighs  of  French  times. 
What  concerns  us  more  closely  is  that  the  Chancellor  admitted 
the  cordial  relations  existing  between  France  and  Germany. 
The  old  wound  is  not  yet  healed  with  us;  but  we  know  that,  if 
wc  arc  to  persist  in  the  colonial  policy  begun  by  Jules  Ferry,  it  is 
England,  more  than  any  other  power,  that  opposes  French  inter¬ 
ests.  Wc  do  not  believe  that  cordial  relations  between  France 
and  England  are  impossible,  for  the  world  is  big  enough  for 
them  ;  but  the  actions  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  fellow  minis¬ 
ters  prove  that  they  do  not  think  as  wc  do.  We  can  not  carry  on 
a  struggle  on  two  sides,  hence  wc  must  stand  well  with  ull  the 
continental  countries.  We  regret,  however,  that  government 
organs  like  the  Kolnische  Zeitung  are  so  very  anti- French." 

The  Berlin  Deu tube  Tages  Zeitung  declares  that  neither 
France  nor  Russia  can  fully  trust  Germany  unless  Germany 
makes  herself  free  from  England.  ’’  Los  Ton  England '  "  (Away 
from  England),  says  the  paper;  “England  is  never  trustworthy, 
and  she  will  treat  us  only  the  worse  if  she  believes  wc  are  influ¬ 
enced  by  her.” —  Translations  made  for  Tiia  Litkkakv  Dic.mt. 


THE  TEMPER  OF  THE  BRITISH  PUBLIC. 

N  engrossing  topic  in  the  European  exchanges  is  the  present 
temper  of  the  British  public.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  sustaining  the  war  in  South  Africa 
until  the  conquest  of  the  Koer*  is  complete  has  been  strengthened 


IMA  MG  WITH  1HK  GMKASY  TAIL. 

Loan  RorirxTSi  ••  Hold  har-rd  a  bit  there,  will  v«.f  Let  me  have  a  thry. 
Share  it  lake*  a  count hty man  av  moiM  to  dal*  wid  an  animal  like  that." 

Melbourne  /'uni A. 

bv  the  recent  successes  of  British  arms.  Nearly  all  the  popular 
English  journals  report  u  marked  increase  of  respect  in  other 
countries  for  the  British  army  since  General  Cronje  was  forced  to 
surrender.  In  Canada.  t**>.  the  prowess  of  the  Canadian  con¬ 
tingent  is  the  subject  of  proud  reflection.  Thus  the  Toronto 
Telegram  says; 

“There  is  a  fine  and  stirring  contrast  between  the  behavior  of 
unseasoned  Canadian  soldiers  outside  Cronje’s  laager  and  the 
behavior  of  the  unseasoned  American  soldiers  at  Bull  Run.  The 
significance  of  this  contrast  might  have  been  clulxiratcd  under 
other  circumstances,  but  in  the  interests  of  Anglo-Saxon  unity 
Canadian  journals  have  decided  to  omit  all  reference  to  the  mani¬ 
fest  superiority  of  their  own  countrymen." 

The  London  Times.  Standard.  Daily  Mail,  Daily  Telegraph. 
in  fact  most  of  the  London  papers,  anticipated  overtures  of  peace  ; 
but  they  claim  that  nothing  but  unconditional  surrender  will  be 
accented.  "That  point  is  as  good  as  settled."  says  The  Times. 
Most  of  the  war  press  in  London  regard  civic  rights  for  Boers 
equal  to  tho*-  granted  to  the  English-speaking  population  of 
South  Africa  as  now  out  of  the  question.  The  Saturday  Review 
says; 

"There  are  those  who  declare  boldly  that  the  annexation  of  the 
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two  republics  by  Great  Britain  should  be  prevented  by  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  European  powers ;  and  there  arc  those  who  appeal 
to  our  magnanimity,  or  generosity,  to  spare  a  foe  who  has  proved 
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UNCI.P  Sam  ;  Weil.  John,  thia  U  our  wa.hmi;  day.  and  do  miatake. 

JoilN  BUU. :  Ah  !  It’s  nothing  when  you're  u»ed  to  It. 

-.Usnlreol  Star. 

himself  worthy  of  our  steel.  .  .  .  We  hate  the  very  sound  <*f  the 
word 'magnanimity. ‘  It  would  be  criminal  on  the  part  of  our 
Government  to  jeopardize  the  future  peace  and  good  government 
of  South  Africa  by  any  measures  short  of  the  inclusion  of  the 
Transvaal  ami  the  Free  State  in  the  British  empire,  the  country 
being  held  under  u  military  occupation  until  the  time  bo  ripe  f<*r 
its  settlement  as  n  crown  colony  previous  to  self-government." 

Few  people  in  England  doubt  that  the  war  is  as  g«n»l  as  over. 
The  Spectator  says : 

"  We  noto  that  a  few  foreign  papers  are  still  confident  that  the 
British  will  be  exposed  t«>«  true  guerilla  war.  their  writers  for- 
getting  that  the  Boers  have  farms  to  protect  and  cultivate,  and 
have  no  England  behind  them,  ns  the  Spaniards  had.  to  provide 
them  with  money  and  provisions." 

The  Speaker,  Morning  leader,  Westminster  Gazette,  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  and  a  dozen  or  so  other  journals  of  less 
note  continue  to  advise  moderation ;  but  no  demonstrations  in 
favor  of  moderation  are  permitted,  not  even  meetings  for  which 
cards  are  given  out.  Labouchcre  and  many  others  who  do  not 
approve  of  the  war  have  been  mobbed.  Exeter  Hall  was  invaded 
by  a  mob  anxious  to  break  up  a  meeting  called  in  favor  of  peace. 
Prof.  Alexander  Tille.  of  Glasgow,  was  mobbed  by  the  students 
who  had  heard  that  he  had  written  an  article  friendly  to  the  B*»crs 
for  a  German  paper,  and  who  expressed  their  regrets  when  they 
heard  that  he  had  given  nothing  but  a  symposium  of  English 
comments.  The  Outlook  compliments  the  British  people  upon 
their  moderation  in  victory,  and  promises  that  the  Boers  shall  be 
well  treated,  altlio  they  must  come  under  martial  law.  Justice 
(London),  the  Socialist  organ,  nevertheless  thinks  it  is  time  for 
England  to  formulate  terms  of  settlement. 

Very  few  papers  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  express  any  hope 
that  Great  Britain  will  not  crush  the  republics.  The  Vienna 
A  bend  post  is  one  of  the  few.  It  says 

“It  may  be  said  that  the  capitulation  of  Cronje  as  good  as 
ended  the  British  reverses,  and  therefore  the  war.  A  mountain 
has  been  taken  from  the  English  people.  They  were  confident 
under  misfortune,  and  will  now  prove  that  they  can  be  great  in 
the  times  of  their  success." 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  European  papers,  however,  ex¬ 


press  no  such  feeling.  The  comment  has,  on  the  contrary,  in¬ 
creased  in  bitterness.  The  Vienna  Os/deutsche  Rundschau  fur¬ 
nishes  a  sample.  It  says : 

“How  they  veiled  with  delight,  these  English,  when  brutal 
Kitchener,  the  bloodhound  of  the  Sudan,  refused  an  armistice 
even  to  bury  the  dead,  the  same  English  who  could  not  talk 
enough  of  •  Armenian  atrocities*  when  the  Armenians  were  made 
to  rebel  to  serve  British  interests.  This  most  mendacious  of  ail 
Christian  nations  has  never  shown  its  brutal  character  more 
openly." 

The  Xedetia  (St.  Petersburg)  declares  that  “the  loathing  with 
which  England  is  regarded  may  yet  arouse  passion  sutlieient  to 
lead  to  an  attack. "  The  Rossiya  demands  intervention.  It  says 

“Public  opinion  in  Europe  feels  that  the  indifference  of  the 
diplomats  is  dangerous.  It  feels  that  British  impudence  will 
grow  lieyond  bounds  if  Britain  is  permitted  to  violate  every  prin¬ 
ciple  of  justice.  History  proves  that  the  English  are  never  mod¬ 
erate  when  they  are  in  luck,  and  it  is  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to 
their  impudence  ere  the  Boers  suffer  more  reverses." 

The  Berlin  Kreus-Zeitung  says  that  the  behavior  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  in  their  success  "raises  a  stench  sufficient  to  offend  heaven 
itself."  The  Xation  (Berlin),  an  advanced  Liberal  paper  of  great 
influence,  calls  on  Russia  to  intervene.  It  says: 

"Intervention  must  come  if  the  Boers  are  to  be  saved.  .  .  . 
Neither  France  nor  Germany  is  situated  in  such  a  way  as  to 
compel  acceptance  of  their  mediation.  .  .  .  The  United  States, 
owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  Canadian  border,  could  command 
respect  in  England.  But  McKinley  has  never  shown  himself  the 
man  who  will  act  upon  humanitarian  principles,  und  he  will  not 
risk  the  votes  of  the  Anglophile  Americans  for  the  sake  of  hu¬ 
manity.  .  .  .  There  remains  Russia  alone.  Russia  should  in¬ 
terfere  in  her  own  interest.  .  .  .  The  Czar  could  obtain  substan¬ 
tial  advantages  by  doing  so,  and  yet  cover  Russia  with  the  glory 
of  unselfish  human¬ 
ity.  Will  he  do  so?" 

German  resent¬ 
ment  was  especially 
aroused  by  the  in¬ 
correct  telegrams 
announcing  that 
the  German  Em¬ 
peror.  tho  Austrian 
Emperor,  the  King 
of  Italy,  tho  Sultan, 
and  other  rulers, 
congratulated  tho 
Queen  of  England 
upon  the  victory  of 
the  British  troops. 

The  A ’reus  -  Zei- 
tung.  the  Junker 
paper  par  excel- 
tenee.  asserts  that 
these  sovereigns, 
especially  Emperor 
William,  were  tele¬ 
graphed  to  in  the 
name  of  the  Queen, 
in  the  hope  that 
something  showing 
their  sympathy  with 

the  British  cause  might  be  construed  out  of  1  heir  answers  ;  but 
only  the  most  guarded  acknowledgment  of  the  messages  was  re¬ 
ceived.  The  Paris  Journal  des  D/hats  expresses  itself  in  the 
main  as  follows  -. 

With  astonishing  naivete,  the  English  demand  that  the  whole 
world  side  with  them  in  their  abominable  war.  They  never 
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question  any  lie,  however  atrocious,  that  any  one  may  invent 
uix'ut  the  Boers,  and  they  expect  everybody  else  to  act  the  same 
way.  There  is  an  undercurrent  [in  England  J  against  the  war; 
hut  it  is  too  insignificant  t<»  count.  To  speak  publicly  in  favor  of 
the-  Boers  means  to  become  a  mark  for  all  sorts  of  missiles.  The 
journalist  who  writes  against  the  war  is  dismissed.  English 
jingoism  is  worse  to-day  than  was  our  own  in  1670.  They  do  not 
even  see  how  ridiculous  it  is  to  demand  that  people  who  have 
'•bcrly  studied  the  question  shall  regard  the  relief  of  Ladysmith 
as  a  step  in  the  direction  of  civilization.  Every  Englishman  will 
tell  you  that  the  Boers  have  lost  their  right  to  independence  bc- 
v .111  sc  they  violated  the  treaties  which  guaranteed  that  independ¬ 
ence.  Ask  Englishmen  the  contents  of  those  treaties,  and  you 
will  find  that  the  overwhelming  majority  have  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  read  them.  That  the  Americans  are  not  with  them  in 
tills  war,  the  English  dn  n«»t  know.  Their  admirably  trained 
press  takes  g»*>d  care  that  such  news  shall  not  reach  them.  It  is 
characteristic  that  the  Greeks  should  lw  described  nt  this  time  as 
an  exceptionally  intelligent  people.  As  a  matter  «<f  fact,  the 
Briiisli  public  show  none  of  that  critical  sense  which  has  been 
attributed  to  them. 

Even  in  Japuu  the  sentiment  seems  to  be  opposed  to  the  war, 
nn<l  the  Yorotlsu  Ckoko  (Tokyo)  explains  as  follows 

“Some  writer*  disapprove  of  mi  attitude  likeonrx  toward  Great 
Britain  in  this  mnttcr.  on  the  ground  that  it  might  create  an  ill 
fevlitig  against  us  in  the  minds  of  the  British  people  Such  men 
arc  no  better  than  fair-weather  friends  They  advise  our  coun¬ 
trymen  to  sympathize  with  Great  Britain,  because  she  is  strong 
anil  rich,  and  it  would  not  pay  to  lose  such  a  friend,  unking  no 
question  whatever  as  to  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  her  con¬ 
duct.  A  real,  stedfast  friend  straightforwardly  punts  out  what 
o  wrong  in  his  friend’s  conduct,  advises  him  to  stop  it.  and 
rvmiiins  faithful  to  him  in  good  as  well  us  in  bad  weather. 
Let  us  l»c  such  a  friend  to  Great  Britain."—  I rant  lotions  made 
A*r  Tilt  Li  rKRARY  nic.Ksr. 


KING  MENELIK  AND  THE  FRENCH. 

T  T  has  been  hinted  more  than  once  that  King  Mcnelik,  of  Abys- 
*  *inia.  would  endeavor  to  recover  the  provinces  he  lost  to  the 
Multilists  in  1HX4.  and  that  he  would  do  m.  while  England  i«en- 
gaged  in  South  Africa.  According  to  the  ,\eue  /.uriher  Xei- 
lung,  which  has  more  than  once  acted  as  Menelik’s  official  organ 
m  Euro|ie.  the  King  lias  no  such  intentions.  The  paper  says 

“All  such  rumors  are  French  inventions;  but  the  King  has  no 
intention  to  act  as  the  cat’s-paw  for  French  ambitions.  It  is  true 
that  attempts  were  made  to  influence  him  against  England  when 
t):e  war  broke  out  ;  but  Franco- Russian  diplomacy  suffered  de¬ 
feat.  for  Mcnelik  saw  through  the  game.  When  the  s|>ccial  Brit- 
iih  embassy  arrived  at  his  capital  in  the  middle  of  November,  it 
was  received  with  great  honors.  The  King  must  be  well  pleased 
with  the  result  of  Ins  negotiations  with  England,  for  he  sent 
costly  presents  to  the  yucen.  and  British  influence  is  doubtless 
increasing.  The  fact  is  that  King  Menclik  hates  war.  and  will 
not  resort  to nn  np|>cal  to  arms  unless  he  is  threatened.  lie  real¬ 
izes  that  his  country  profits  much  more  by  pence  than  by  war. 
He  is  chiefly  interested  in  the  completion  of  the  Djihuti-Harrar 
raiiroud,  and  lie  is  much  pleased  with  the  telephone  line  from 
Addis  Abbcba  to  llarrar.  which  has  already  great  commercial 
importance.  Telegraph  linos  are  also  in  construction.  The 
tumor  of  Anglo- Abyssinian  complication  was  due  chiefly  t*»  the 
news  that  the  King’s  Swiss  adviser.  Mr.  Ilg.  had  deferred  his 
visit  u»  Europe  ;  but  Mr.  Ilgstaved  only  because  the  King  wished 
him  to  be  present  at  the  reception  of  the  British  embassy.  He  is 
0'*w  coming  to  Zurich  and  will  stay  several  weeks.  It  i>  also 
certain  that  the  King  will  not  come  to  the  Paris  Exposition, 
partly  because  the  expenses  connected  with  the  trip  would  be 
enormous,  partly  because  his  nobles  can  not  lie  trusted  to  keep 
quiet.  That  the  British  embassy  has  influenced  Mcnelik  in  this 
matter  is  not  certain,  but  the  French  plan  to  use  the  King  as  one 
of  the  special  attractions  of  the  World’s  Fair  has  grievously 
failed.-—  Translation  made for  Thk  Literary  Dic.fvt. 


WILL  CONSCRIPTION  COME  IN  ENGLAND? 

npHE  war  in  South  Africa  has  convinced  the  British  that  their 
armaments  as  they  have  been  arc  not  sufficient  for  the  ex¬ 
tensive  operations  which  may  lie  at  any  time  required  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  their  wide  empire.  "Some  form  of  compulsory  service 
is  necessary  to  meet  the  growing  exigencies  of  the  empire.”  said 
I.*>rd  Kimcbery  recently  in  the  House  of  Ixirxls,  and  there  arc 
many  people  in 
England  who  now 
advocate  the  Ger¬ 
man  form  of  con- 
scription.  We 
take  the  following 
from  a  typical  let¬ 
ter  in  the  Loqflon 
Spectator  ; 

"In  the  letter 
addressed  to  you 
by  the  Kw.  Robert 
Kcade  your  read¬ 
ers  will  have  seen, 
for  the  first  time  I 
believe,  that  a  n 
English  clergyman 
who  has  worked 
in  a  poor  London 
parish  for  ten 
years  has  arrived 
at  the  conclusion 
that  the  beat  re¬ 
medy  for  develop¬ 
ing.  or  rat  Ik* r  for 
restoring,  the  phy¬ 
sical  and  moral 
strength  of  our 
|Miorcr  town-dwell¬ 
ers  is  the  adojitwin 

of  conscription  on 

the  lines  0/  the 

German  system.  Mr.  Readc.  who  writes  from  Germany,  is 
evidently  as  well  aware  as  many  of  us  here  who  have  studied 
the  matter  111  both  countries,  that  conscription  has  liven  the 
true  source  of  German  national  strength,  and  national,  ns  also 
individual,  prosperity.  Can  wo  not  form  an  association  for  es¬ 
tablishing  conscription,  and  submit  the  draft-plan  for  the  same 
to  men  like  Lord  Wolnelcy.  Sir  William  Butler,  Mr.  Balfour.  Mr. 
Arnold- Forster,  and  Liberal  leader*  like  Sir  II.  Campbell-Ban¬ 
nerman  and  Mr.  Asquith?  If  clergymen  like  Mr.  Kcade,  and 
traders  like  myself,  in  contact  with  most  countries  of  EurojK-  and 
oversea,  have  long  felt  the  need  of  conscription  from  our  different 
points  of  view,  may  we  n*d  hnj»e  that  there  are  many  others  who 
are  ready  toexpres*.  and  to  follow,  the  same  views?" 

"Diogenes.”  in  Tke  i'nited  Service  Magazine.  suys: 

"Our  imperial  responsibilities  have  far  outrun  our  military 
strength  ;  to  lie  equal  to  them  we  must  liecomo  u  great  military 
power,  which  we  are  not.  The  system  must  be  entirely  changed, 
and  if  the  empire  is  to  be  constantly  extended,  the  nation  must 
pay  for  it  in  flesh  and  blood,  as  well  as  money.  The  army  must 
be  made,  not  a  pastime  as  now.  but  a  serious  profession,  ns  it  is 
in  Germany,  where  nil  officers  from  the  generals  down  do  good 
eight  hours  of  daily  work  and  study." 

W.  T.  Stead,  in  an  article  in  his  Review  of  Reviews,  headed 
"England’s  Peril:  How  to  Avoid  Conscription."  declares  that 
expansion  is  too  dearly  bought  at  the  price  of  conscription.  Ho 
says:  ’ 

"  Wc  are  not  going  to  submit  to  conscription  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  ‘the  predominance  of  this  empire.’  No  nation  ever  yet  lias 
submitted  to  so  intolerable  an  incubus  for  any  consideration  less 
vital  than  that  of  self-preservation.  France.  Germany,  and  Rus¬ 
sia  submit  to  the  blood  tax,  not  to  secure  ’the  predominance  of 


A  I'll  I  I  KFNlK. 


l’*<  i  t  tun  1  "That  little  Hoh*  ha»  leg* over  *» 
niuth  shorter  than  mine,  hut  he-*  nulled  hlainun, 
■n.i  I'm  *1111  hitting  the  trsil  In  pursuit  of  my 
old  college  chum.  Agulnsldo." 

— Montreal  Telegram. 
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their  empire  '  over  distant  continents,  but  to  protect  themselves  masses,  if  the  papers  most  read  by  them  are  a  trustworthy  indi- 


from  the  imminent  danger  of  being  overrun  by  their  neighbors. 

••  Lord  Charles  Beresford  showed  a  keener  appreciation  of  the 
real  sentiment  of  his  countrymen  when  he  said  that  conscription 
was  so  detested  by  the  English  that  any  attempt  to  enforce  it 
would  probably  precipitate  a  revolution.  If.  however,  any  |wr- 
sons  in  a  position  of  authority  and  of  influence  are  under  any 
delusion  on  that  point,  it  will  Ik*  well  to  take  effectual  measures 
to  undeceive  them.  We  are  not  going  to  begin  this  sacrifice  of 
the  flower  of  our  youth  before  the  shrine  of  Moloch  at  the  bidding 
of  Lord  Rosebery  or  any  other  merely  to  secure  ‘the  predomi¬ 
nance  of  our  empire.’  ‘Skin  for  skin.  yea.  all  that  a  man  hath 
will  he  give  for  his  life.'  and  nations  too  may  feel  justified  in 
submitting  to  conscription  to  save  themselves  from  extinction. 
But  conscription  for  mere  lust  of  empire— Never !  " 

The  St.  J diiii’s' s  Gazette  dwells  on  the  phrase,  "few.  blit  fit." 
ns  the  key  to  the  army  problem,  and  says : 

"A  high  degree  of  skill  is  impossible  in  every  member  of  a 
huge  conscript  army.  It  is  far  from  impossible  for  u*  By  that 
we  won  all  the  fights  in  which  the  Knglish  archers  shot  down  the 
Chivalry  of  France.  By  that  we  must  repel  any  invaders  now. 
Each  gray-goose  shaft  in  the  old  days  meant  a  focman's  life; 
each  cartridge  must  mean  as  much  t«*-day.  It  is  by  this  princi¬ 
ple  alone  that  we  can  Ik*  made  impregnable  at  home,  and  we  arc 
very  much  mistaken  if  it  will  not  lie  by  the  use  of  this  principle 
(even  at  the  eleventh  hour)  that  our  armies  will  finally  achieve 
success  in  South  Africa." 

The  Pa  ft  Matt  Gazette  also  believes  in  upending  more  money 
on  the  soldier  who  can  Ik*  obtained  rather  than  ina  large  increase 
of  numbers.  It  speaks  us  follows  of  the  battle  of  Gravelotte 

"The  Germans  were  presumably  about  a* good  as  any  conscript 
soldiers  likely  to  be  found.  But  tho  they  attacked  repeatedly 
from  noon  till  far  into  the  night,  the  Germans  never  succeeded 
in  dislodging  tho  enemy,  who  withdrew  unmolested  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning ;  but  the  cost  to  the  Germans  was  close  on 
5,000  killed  and  wounded.  Eliminating  all  minor  causes  of  the 
German  failure,  tho  essential  fact  remains  that,  had  their  leaders 
been  able  to  trust  their  men.  as  we  have  found  wo  can  trust  ours 
during  tho  last  fortnight,  the  French  position  mu*t  have  been 
carried  at  tho  first  rush,  and  with  a  diminution  in  the  butcher's 
bill  of,  sny,  which,  at  /V«o  a  head,  runs  into  a  very  con¬ 

siderable  figure  -  £1,440,000.  Taking  this  ,»t  the  lowest,  a  good 
soldier  saves  his  country  the  cost  of  four  moderate  ones,  and  a 
bud  soldier  is  worth  many  times  less  than  nothing." 

Conscription  is  an  ugly  word,  and  some  of  the  papers  prefer  to 
avoid  its  use.  "Who  wants  conscription?”  says  the  times. 
"What  some  people  doubt  is  whether  it  may  not  Ik*  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  enforce  more  stringently  than  at  present  the  constitutional 
obligation  to  defend  our  own  shores The  same  paper  think* 
Mr.  Arnold  Foster  did  the  country  a  service  by  dissecting  the 
government  statements  regarding  the  troops  in  South  Africa 

"Me  usefully  reminded  us  of  the  hollowness  of  the  boast  that 
we  have  sent  194.000  regulars  to  the  Cape,  pointing  out  that  the 
actual  numltcr  from  this  country  is  St.um  effectives,  while  at 
home  we  have  109,000  who  can  not  even  by  courtesy  Ik-  described 
ns  effectives.  For  the  results  actually  obtained  wc  have  had  to 
reduce  our  garrisons  in  India  and  in  the  Mediterranean  to  an 
extent  which  the  country,  without  being  in  the  leas?  panic- 
stricken.  is  agreed  in  regarding  as  dangerous  and  unwise." 

This  much  is  certain :  the  British  taxpayer  must  provide  more 
bountifully  for  war  mutcrial  in  the  future.  Says  The  Times  on 
this  point : 

"It  is  no  secret  to  any  manufacturer,  it  is  no  secret  to  any  for- 
cign  government,  therefore  it  need  be  no  secret  t«»  tiic  British 
public,  that  when  the  war  began  we  were  seriously  deficient  in 
ammunition  both  for  guns  and  for  small  arms.  We  are  none  too 
well  provided  now.  in  spite  of  the  desperate  and  therefore  costly 
efforts  made  to  repair  the  inexcusable  defect." 

Despite  the  enthusiasm  with  which  victories  arc  received  in 
England,  there  is  no  wish  for  compulsion  exhibited  among  the 


cation.  Lloyd's  Weekly  says: 

“Subjects  of  the  British  empire  pride  themselves  on  being  free, 
and  no  compulsion  will  lx*  needed  to  make*  them  fight  if  once  they 
sec  the  empire  menaced.  The  present  crisis  has  abundantly 
proved  this.  Not  one  class  of  the  community  has  been  lx*himl 
hand  in  patriotism,  and  the  same  spirit  has  animuted  the  boy 
trumpeter  Shurlock.  the  little  bugler  Dunn,  who,  almost  a  child, 
lias  Ix-cn  wounded  in  the  forefront  of  battle,  and  the  gallant  young 
Duke  of  Koxburghe.  who  did  not  hesitate  to  risk  his  own  life  to 
save  that  of  a  wounded  trooper  hard  pressed  by  the*  enemy. 
There  will  be  no  conscription,  that  is  certain,  because  while  the 
spirit  of  Britons  remains  the  same  none  will  Ik*  needed.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  much  to  Ik*  said  in  favor  of  making  the  army 
more  attractive  than  it  is  to-day.  How  this  is  to  Ik*  done  is  a 
question  for  the  future,  just  as  any  general  reorganization  of  our 
forces  must  also  be.  When  the  war  is  over  these  matters  can  be 
dealt  with  properly." 

THE  ENGLISH  IN  EGYPT. 

HERE  have  been  reports  of  disaffection  in  Egypt,  and  as 
the  British  press  has  been  reticent  on  the  subject,  it  is 
surmised  in  Kurojic  that  the  reported  revolt  of  Egyptian  native 
troop*  may  have  assumed  serious  proportions.  This  surmise, 
however,  appears  to  be  groundless,  tho  suspicion  on  the  part  of 
the  conquerors  apjxars  to  have  caused  a  measure  of  discontent 
among  the  troops  at  Khartum.  The  Cairo  Muayad  says  • 

"The  Egyptian  officer*  are  dissatisfied  chiefly  because  all 
newspapers  are  denied  them,  with  the  exception  of  a  couple  of 
journal*  which  are  absolutely  under  British  influence.  More¬ 
over.  it  *cems  a*  if  everyone  not  of  English  birth  is  regarded 
with  utmost  suspicion  by  the  authorities,  and  when  the  soldier* 
were  deprived  of  their  ammunition,  open  revolt  was  the  result. 
The  men  regained  their  cartridges  by  force,  saying  that  they 
must  have  means  to  defend  themselves  against  the  Dei  vishes. 
It  was  on  January  aa.  when  eleven  Maxim  guns  were  sent  from 
Khartum  to  South  Africa,  that  this  occurred.  The  prohibition 
of  news|»aj»crs  was.  of  course,  the  result  of  British  reverses  in 
South  Africa." 

The  Cairo  correspondent  of  tho  Paris  Matin  writes  ns  follows 

"The  mutiny  has  been  quelled,  the  cartridges  were  returned 
to  the  authorities,  and  the  ringleaders  will  Ik*  punished  ;  but  the 
matter  1*  not  ended  there,  laird  Cromer  i*  very  much  embit¬ 
tered.  Only  a  few  days  Ik- fore  the  revolt,  he  hud  informed  the 
British  Government  that  the  native  troop*  were  absolutely  reli¬ 
able.  and  that  as  many  British  battalions  could  lx*  withdrawn  a* 
might  Ik*  needed.  The  awakening  ha*  been  somewhat  rude,  es¬ 
pecially  as  blood  has  been  *hcd.  The  English  try  to  hide  this 
fact,  but  I  can  prove  it.  Yet  the  court-martial  will  be  very  len¬ 
ient.  Sir  Francis  Wingate,  the  Sirdar  who  has  replaced  Kitch¬ 
ener.  i*  good-natured,  and  lie  has  no  intention  to  increase  the 
disaffection  of  hi*  soldiers.  The  cause  of  it  is  easy  to  find.  Tho 
Egyptian  officers  arc  dissatisfied  with  the  humiliations  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  English.  They  arc  placed  under  the  command 
of  Englishmen  of  lower  rank  than  themselves,  arc  underpaid, 
and  arc  not  permitted  to  obtain  high  rank. 

"Since  the  mutiny  the  English  have  asked  the  Khedive  to 
exert  his  influence,  and  tin*  has  naturally  raised  his  prestige,  a* 
formerly  he  was  not  consulted  at  all.  to  prevent  the  people  from 
regarding  him  a*  more  than  a  mere  cipher. 

"It  would  Ik*  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  however,  that  the 
Egyptians  arc  likely  to  rise  against  the  yoke.  The  French  papers 
which  assort  this  arc*  altogether  wrong.  The  fellahin  care  noth¬ 
ing  at  all  about  politics,  and  in  the  cities  the  population  is  sul¬ 
lenly  resigned.  Only  the  religious  element  cun  cause  a  serious 
rebellion.  The  Mabdist*  and  the  Marabut*  ore  still  the  only 
dangerous  enemies  of  English  rule  on  the  Nile.” 

Five  of  the  discontented  officers  have  been  deprived  of  their 
rank,  and  sent  to  Cairo  for  trial. — Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 
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NOT  to  be  Oc  r  pone.— James  Knsscll  Lowell 
a  great  student  of  dialect,  One  day  while  in 
-.gland  lie  entered  a  South  Shields  restaurant. 
*at  down  opposite  a  barefooted  Shield*  yokel, 
'  had  been  walking,  and  whose  feet  were  tired. 
Waiter,”  he  said,  "bring  me  a  steak  and  fried 
utoes.”  The  yokel  leaned  hi* elbow*  upon  the 
tile.  ”  Bring  me  van  tee,"  ho  said.  "  firing  me 
cup  of  coffee  and  rolls.”  continned  Lowell, 
’.'.ring  me  van  tee,"  said  the  yokel.  "  And  John, 
in  may  bring  me  u  boot* jack,”  said  Mr.  Lowell, 
llting  me  yun,  tee,"  added  the  yokel. 

"Why,  what  on  earth  can  you  want  with  a  boot* 
asked  Lowell,  surprised  into  asking  the 
lention.  The  retort  nearly  took  away  hi*  breath. 
ii»n  oway,  ye  fule,"  said  the  yokel ;  "d’ye  think 
anna  eat  n  bootjack  a*  well  a*  ye f" — tiiatgvw 
Time  I, 


CERTAINLY.  Deliver  it  * 


Mimm:  Pam's  Aunn  n'i  ©k  One.— An  inter- 
ting  anecdote  is  told  of  Madainc  Patti  in  The 
■  d atm  tier  Uj  telle :  She  had  arranged  to  mig 
u  big  concert  in  Amorica,  but  when  the 
chi  arrived  the  weather  w«*  very  bud,  and  she 
It  she  could  ri<>t  venture  out.  At  the  hist  mo¬ 
ral  «!ie  notified  the  managen'ent,  who  In  turn 
lied  the  public,  and  sho  retired  to  her  room  In 
«r  hotel.  After  resting  there  for  some  little 
■ir  she  was  disturbed  by  the  continual  sobbing 


FREE  Sample 


Wt  4  .ire  ho  >•  remit  or  hr.tmth  Horn 
A  U  order!  thorn  d  he  tern!  Jir,,l  to  mi 


■~N~Voni»»«g  el  tao  bottle*  enough  ot~Nev. 

"OUR FAVORITE"  S, 

l  (Waahable) 

to  gild  »  wn*l!  fmw*.  a  brwdi  to  apply  II  will.  1«» 
*»>  «**•  nm  ••ut  .iiiis«r  I  Mr  |M|*f  and  «M  IopIiiit 
Ce«*t  rtAltlli  Ceer  l«<* 

%•  brIHUM  ..4  .momtk  ••  gold  leaf.  Mr  ml) 
•  for  . i»r  A  eblid  cai  afpl)  Me  *bew#  **r—b. 

/  «irl.  be  Vi-brl  wltb««l  Urnl.bl«|. 

V  i.ll«u  nmibUf.  rath  «•  rftmlva.  frame*  bev-a 

1  bn*-.  rhiM»lr|M  f«.  I****!.  H«\  AUo  HUM  I**  III  Aid* 

S  M4  t>r  iWu'n  ^  wr  wilt  aeod  ».re«it 

f  full  «»r  l.*«  «»C  U*|W  -If”  dllMr  (IttMW  III'  «|l*afttll )  I, 

C  eKpfVM  If'M 

<  GERSTENDORFER  BROS. 

/  43  N  Park  PI..  N.  V.  City. 


Madame  Pat 1 1,  I 
said  It  too  we 
I  wantrd  to 
Madame  Pa  It 


sing,  and 

she’s  going  away  to-morrow  T'  All  tble  informa¬ 
tion  and  lament  came  oat  by  degree*.  Madame 
l*attl  goes  <>n  to  say.  and  lirtween  gasp*  and  sob* 
and  grievous  sigh*.  *•  I  soothed  the  pretty  thing 
a*  well  a*  I  could,  and  at  Ual  told  her  I  would 
sing  to  her.  Hut  *he  would  not  hear  of  It  ;  she 
wantrd  Madam*  Patti,  and  evidently  thuaghl  I 
should  make  a  very  |»«of  *ahalitute.  However, 
after  a  while  I  persuaded  tier  to  let  me  try-aod 
not  particularly  graciously  she  consented,  and  1 
sang— for  It  ■*•«.  I  have  «*ld,  only  the  muggy 
night  air  I  wa*  afraid  of.  I  sang  to  the  little  girl, 
and  she  was  gratified,  ami  applauded  and  encored 


J.-  The  cogtumca 

and  skirts  which 
I  wc  make  arc  ex. 

/  elusive  in  style 

mul  distinctly  dif. 
*  ferent  from  the 

A  ready-made  gar- 

•A  incuts.  When 

wearing  one  «>f 
our  styles  you  do 
not  run  the  risk 
of  meeting  other 
ladies  wearing 
\  garments  whuh 

look  exactly  like 
"■  yours.  There  are 

hundreds  of  firms 

-  selling  ready- 

made  suits,  but  wc  lire  the  only  house  making 
lashioiiublegiHids  tuordcrat  moderate  price*. 

Our  catalogue  illustrates  an  exclusive  line 
rf  wits  and  skirts.  Wn  will  mail  it  FREE,  to- 
nether  with  a  choice  line  of  samples  to  select 
Irom.  to  the  lady  who  wishes  to  dress  well  at 
moderate  cost.  Our  Catalogue  Illustrates  : 
•tea  Skirt*  In  lh«  latest  Part*  cut.  |4  up 
Tiilor.mad*  Suit*.  SB  up  With  Suit*.  |4  up 
*»«h  Skirt*. S3  up.  Halnj  day  Suita  and  Skirt*  mad* 
Bicycle  Suit*.  IB.  ol  doublt-faee  Material*. 
Bicyele  Sklrta.  S3  BO 

IT.  tin  mithr  /liter  ami  ««f  mtmpln  n fall 

®,fTr°’  "  *  **prr—  *'Ke\r*jr»  ererpirA^rw  If  %*>(• 

*m.  <tn¥  fmtrtirrnLtr  <nl*r  of  *i m)>U*  tKat  r*« 

»A*  W  /  im  ,/(,»,!  la  ***,{  an  u*«>ffei<nf  of  fW 

•4  srseA.  MX?|  to  daw  for  Cnittemj**  sin/ f  •*/>/#» 


KREMENTZ 


gating  at  me  intently. i 
l»le*»ore  in  her  voice, 
PHUir*  And  the  chile 
complrif. 


ONE  PIECE  COLLAR  BUTTON 

llaa  the  urn*  **  KrrininU  "  •Uiii|h  on  lb'  lawk,  show- 
lug  qushi* wh«  Hi.  r  wild  or  plat*.  o«  our  plate  oiilwxani 
*»iur  kolid  bull'll*,  U-»m*  of  Imitations.  Yon  g«t  a 
now  on*  Without  chanre  hi  rase  a  R'IiiiIdp  Nremrnia 
button  la  dam  *«r< -1  fr«>iu  any  rail**,  sp-cial  atyloa  for 
1  Hhlrl  Vtalil*  ami  ^ 

g  \  cwidiee*  in .  s..ia 

/  KREMENTZ  &  CO.  ) 

63  Chestnut  St..  Newark  N  I.  ^a— ^ 


Til*  King  of  Spain  ha*  started  by  not  being 
king  In  name  only.  lli**elf.a»*crti*>o  is  cshibitcd 
in  the  following,  taken  Irom  1  he  ll'ei/minifer  f.«|. 
telle  (  Lmd..ni : 

Some  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  little  king 
of  Spain  find  a  place  in  an  article  on  bis  majesty 
in  The  Cafljim.  The  little  king,  we  are  told,  can 
handle  a  difficulty  with  firmness  and  tact.  The 
Pope  is  hi*  godfather,  and  having  received  an  auto¬ 
graph  letter  from  his  holme**.  Alfonso  made 
shift  to  answer  it  himself.  Ill*  mother  looked 
over  the  royal  epistle  and  altered  a  mi*placed 
capital,  suggesting  that  a  clean  copy  of  the  note 
be  made.  "  Xot  at  all."  said  his  majesty;  “my 
godfather  did  not  see  the  letter  before  you  ma  te 
that  alteration,  and  so  he  won’t  know  that  I  didn’t 
make  it  mvself.  I  shall  send  it  a*  it  is.”  And  he 
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Another  anecdote  ren*  as  folio* 
The  tact  with  which  hi*  xnaje 
yueen  Recent  give*  place  to  i 
methods  in  the  case  of  le%*  augt 
vine  out  one  <hv  with  hiseoveriH 
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Burpee’sFarm  Annual 

~L**diDK  American  ftc*d  Catalog**" 
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It  will  paj  jots  to  write  TO-DAY. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  A  C0.f  Philadelphia. 


lultior’ii  Hutton*  imut* 

with  I»l»r«t  rd  Wamh. 

bwrwe  Peteat  V mmtrmrrm 

»ltiion  In  is  JifTy.  lYr«»JitUi» 
irvrr  they  hold  like  grim 
dtwth.  hut  d*>nt  Injure  the 
f*hric  Iffwuuilly  rrUw*rd 
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lug  eollar  hotton*  ind  other  "  — 
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grew  tirc<I  of  acknowledging  the  salutation*  of 
hi*  subjects  anil,  to  put  it  plainly,  went  on 
■trike.  Hi*  governess  protested.  Alfomo  ■»» 
firm.  "  Very  well."  said  the  lady  at  la*’. ;  "if  you 
do  not  obey  me.  1  shall  notallow  yon  to  go  dri¬ 
ving  with  me."  "  Halt!”  cried  the  king  to  the 
touchman.  The  carriage  Stopped.  "Here  is  a 
ludv  who  wants  to  get  down,"  said  his  Majesty, 
with  provoking  Self-possession,  indicating  the 
governess.  Every  one  smiled  respectfully  ;  the 

Alfonso  was 


a*  he  seated  himself  at  a  table  in  the 
.  "  Almost  everything.”  replied  the 
Almost  everything  .*  Well,  give  me  a 
st.”  ”  Certainly.  ■  Hash  !  *  ”  screamed 
.—OUt  S'j/f  Journal. 


Spring  Po#ti-Mi-'  ScKHtht  Fit :  ••  Why  are  so 
many  poems  written  on  springr" 

Ml"  kHVIH  «»  :  "Oh.  one  can't  help  but  write 
a  poem  no  spring,  yon  know  *  There's  ring,  thing, 
ding.  king,  sling,  bring,  sing,  fling,  wing,  and  a 
hundred  other  words  all  rime  with  spring,  yon 
know 


lady  tried  to  look  angry,  and  failed 
master  of  the  situation,  and  the  carriage  went 
again. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 


Beginning  Early.— YlMTOK  leiewing  t 
baby)  :  “  He's  the  very  image  of  his  father 
him  n  ifOTHEK  1  “Yea;  and  he  acts  Ji 
him,  tun." 

Visitor:  "Isii  possible !“ 

|*H«,|  r>  Mol  llI  H  :  ••  Yes;  he  keep*  me  up 

rvery  night."—  .Vm-t 


Collars 
and  Cuffs 


A  Sharp  Truth.— lie  jr*t*  at  *car»  that  never 
vhttved  him*elf.—  YaU  Record. 


Made  i >f  fino  cloth  and  exactly  resemble 
?*i»h»on«ble  linen  Rood*.  The  most  con¬ 
venient,  the  most  comfortable,  and  the  must 
economical  good*  made. 

No  Laundry  Work. 

When  soiled  discard.  A  box  of  10  collars, 
or  s  pairs  of  culls,  35  ct*.  By  mall  jo  da. 

Sample  collar  or  pair  of  cuffs  for  6  ct*.  in 
stamps.  Give  sue  und  style  desired. 

Reversible  Collar  Co..  Dept.  10.  Boston.  Ma*a. 


A  Good  Hewaoii.— 1 “  Why  don’t  yo 
girlf  She  Is  a  real  pearl.”  "Ah.  »«•- 
llke  the  mother  of  pearl ."—E-uhangr. 


Discouraging.— "  ||e  1 
•mg  in  Paris."  "That  1 
can't  sing  In  Philadelphia 


1  his  wife  learned  t> 
lie.  She  certain!? 


jadlro  — “  My  man.”  urged  the 
r.  "un  I  not  induce  you  to  come 
i>h !  now.  is  •*»,  I  cr— ”  « be  poor 
d.  "  I  hope  y.vu  have  no  prrju. 
hurch.  "the  good  man  continued, 
unpleasant  recollection  of  your 
— ”  "«ih!  No.  I  ain't  got  no 
1  chnr.  h.  Mine  wut  a  home  wed- 


Brooklyn 


lllaoheillenre  to  Ordera.— "  Fall  In’"  thnn 
deretl  the  captain,  as  they  were  crossing  the  Tu 
gela.  "Not  me. cap! "faltered  the  Dublin  recruit 
” Oi  enn’t  shwlin."— t'knuro  Amt. 


Outwears  Leather! 

WAIERPROOF,  GREASE  PROOF  STAIN  PROOF 


Every  One's  Duty.— :  "What  Is  the  first 
duty  of  a  man  coming  to  America  *" 

IUSr.«:  "The  duty  hr  pays  on  everything  hr 
bring*  with  him A iff. 


Current  liven  is 


Looks  iikII)  Ilka 
leather  and  toils 
hall  si  much 


UsoJjy,  Mjrtk  i<j. 

—  Report#  «ay  that  President  Kruger  declares 
that  the  Boera  will  conquer  or  die  in  the  attempt. 

— Renewal  of  the  rensorshlp  In  Natal  lead*  to 
the  lwlirf  that  Mr  Kedvers  Muller  Is  about  to 
reopen  the  campaign  In  that  quarter. 

-Tha  German  Emperor  rn.li  .  an  address  at 
the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  foundation 
.if  the  Academy  of  He  leave,  at  Berlin. 

-W.  J.  Bryan  addresses  the  Democratic  con- 
vrntloo  in  Nebraska. 

of  New 

Avenue 


Classic  Arithmetic  —  BRt  TV  -  "llello.  Crrsar. 
how  ninny  eggs  did  you  eat  for  breakfast  tin* 
morning  f" 

CACSAN  i  "  Kt  tu.  Brute."— Enkongr. 


How  Foolish  I— KlV  »  R»  :  "I  frore  me  feel  go. 
ing  home  In  the  street-car*  the  other  night." 

HKOUK":  "That  was  an  Idiotic  thing  to  do.  My 
feet  fro/0  too,  but  I  didn't  freer#  them. Cktiogv 
Tribnnf. 

-  York  City  secures 

Arbitration  — M  lusoy  1  "Willie,  where  did  Kaliway  system, 
you  get  that  black  eye  I”  -lllahop  Potter 

Wild. . It's  all  right,  father.  I've  only  been  the  world. 

civilizing  the  boy  next  door."—  Vohorufy  0/ 

Chit UWt/y. 


TnriJar,  Mor.  kox 

—A  reply  to  I -or.  I  Roberta's  charges  of  liner 
treachery,  apparently  written  by  Mr.  Stern,  Is 
given  out. 

-  Lord  Kitchener  enters  Prirska  without  oppo¬ 
sition. 

—The  Boera.  In  their  retreat  northward  from 
Bloemfontein.  Mow  up  bridge*,  including  lho*e  at 
Winburg  and  Ktoonstad. 

— feeretary  Root  has  authorised  General  Da¬ 
vis.  at  San  Juan,  to  give  rmplm  mnit  upe  public 
replied  the  works  to  surplus  labor  in  Puerto  Karo. 

Wilding  an  -The  bubonic  plagne increases  In  India,  nearle 
«  new  one  five  thousand  deaths  being  reported  from  Bengal 


Mixed  Spices  -"Don't  you  think  he  has  won- 
derful  control  over  his  voice)  "  said  the  young 
woman  "No."  answered  Miss  Cayenne.  "I 
can't  say  I  think  that.  He  sings  every  time  any 
one  asks  him  to."—  Il'otktng/on  Mar. 


Sample  Free  ! 


fM*  l  L  %  ItssallloH  rr  Mil  CM! 


BSOTC  COMPANY 

rvt.V. _ V*  2  •  r 


COE’S  ECZEMA  CURE  $1 


NEVER  SUPS  OR 


NO  STITCHING  IN  THE  ELASTIC. 


This  Yellow  Coupon 
f  U  on  Every  Pair 


CUSHION  BUTTON 

Supporter 


LOOK 
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WtdHfsJjy.  Mir<A  .-/. 

-Thr  Ra*»0|<pi«|r(  Lord  Mr 

renton,  on  the  Vul  kivcr,  are  re 
Pretoria. 

—The  Swlaa  Council  ha*  replied  t 
public'-,  appeal  for  mediation,  reg 
II y  to  grant  the  request. 

-Cecil  lllmd-i  sails  from  Cape  1 
land. 

seeretary  liny  and  tnibuu 

'•*«!  a  protocol.  extending  for  one 
net  for  the  ratification  of  the  Frn 
reciprocity  tleutr. 

—  Admiral  Dr  wry  I,  warmly  r 


ived  in  Sa 


TkttnJay,  Mart  A  n. 

— General  Kohrrla  report*  that  botcher,  in  the 
Free  State*  continue  to  surrender  their  arm.  and 
return  to  their  farm*. 

—The  Hoera  report  the  defeat  >.f  General  GbI- 
aere  near  llethulie.  Orange  Free  State,  and  the 
repulse  of  thr  Mafeklng  relief  column  under 
Colonel  Hunter. 

—In  the  Senate,  the  conference  report  on  the 

1'uerto  Klcan  relief  bill  i.  diicuual. 

—A  treaty  providing  for  the  aettlemeat  by  ar- 
bitratlon  of  claim,  of  American  citizen*  against 
Nicaragua  i.  signed  at  the  State  Department. 

— D.  Appleton  A  Co.,  the  publisher*,  assign. 

h'njjy.  i/jrtA  /j. 

—  General  French,  with  a  cavalry  brigade,  is 
operating  east  of  lllocmfuatein.  Orange  Free  state, 
trying  to  Intercept  the  Hoera  retreating  north- 
ward. 

-The  relief  eolumn  under  Colonel  Hum., 

in*  been  forced  to  retrrnt  northward  by  the  Ihwrs. 

*  ho  are  investing  Mafekmg. 

— Jnine.  Lyall,  noting  llrlllah  eonaul  at  Ciu- 

lad  llollvar,  Venezuela,  U  aaaaaalnaled  while 
caving  hi*  office. 

-The  ronferenre  report  on  the  Puerto  Rican 
rltef  bill  la  adopted  by  a  party  vote  of  jy  to  ij. 

K«  Consul  Maorum  arrives  in  Washington,  to 

•  ppear  before  the  House  comnmtee  on  lorcign  at 
lair*. 

UtmrJjy,  .1 IjrtA  tl. 

—  Skirmishing  la  reported  In  Natal,  where 
he  lloera  are  atrungly  entrenched. 

-The  session  of  the  Italian  Chamber  la  »u»- 
pended  on  account  of  disorder. 

—At  the  ret | neat  of  Mr.  Foraher.  the  pending 
1‘uerto  Kuan  bill  sent  hack  to  committee,  in 
irder  that  the  tariff  and  civil  governmrnt  feature* 


PATENTS 


TRADE  MARKS  -  0ESI6NS  .  COPYRIGHTS 

OoiMitlc  and  Foreign,  Procured  al  Moderate  Rales. 


WILL  BE  FULLY  ILLUSTRATED  FREE 


Damp 

Days 

of  Spring 
and  Cool 
Nights 
of  Fall 

X  demand  a 
horou  ghl/ 
Jiratctl  houit 
for  com  for  I 
at  well  at  a 
protection 


A  WONDERFUL 
LIGHT. 


SmmJj).  Mar, At). 

— fieneral  Clemenla enter*  I'hlllppolU.  in  the 

1  Irange  Free  State,  and  read*  lord  Roberta's  proe- 
■  (nation  to  the  burgher*,  many  of  whom  give  up 
-.heir  arm*. 

—The  total  llrttlah  loeaea  thus  far  are  e.tl- 
mated  at  I0,«1»  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 
—The  coal  famine  In  Germany  continue* 

—The  harmony  eommlttee  on  the  Puerto  Rican 
tariff  question  meet* 

—Han* are  proposed  by  which  the  number  of 
naval  officer*  may  be  increased. 

— Oahrlel*  d'Annnntlo.  the  novelist  and  poet, 
oins  the  rank*  of  the  Socialists  in  the  Italian 
Chamber. 


*tand<  alone  in  its  profession  of  sanitary  and 
economical  heating 

Three  quarters  of  the  heat  f  rom  an  ordinary 
open  fire  goes  up  the  chimney.  The  furnace 
and  steam  heater  eat  fuel  all  day  and  all 


night,  whether  heat  is  needed  or  not. 

I  luring  these  seasons  one  Ventilating  Grate 
mill  heat  your  entire  house  if  it  lie  of  moder¬ 
ate  sire,  at  onc-half  the  cost  that  your  present 
system  incurs.  It  burns  either  coal,  wood, 
or  gas.  and  can  be  fitted  into  any  ordinary- 
fireplace. 

W ’nit  at  »i  ./t  rat*  •'[<*<  ' ‘  D  "  e* 

S/rimf  an. I  tall  H fating.... 


For  General  Debility 
I'M  If ur* ford's  Acid  Pho-phale. 

r  I-  S*v«*a»c«.  Greenfield.  Mae  .  says-  "  K<« 
haw  pftxnM  it  ia  gmcal  d*Nhty.  miw  «s 
ti  and  i"»*inU  *ith  the  happiest  rc**k«." 


Life  Insurance  Fr.  e. 

You  can  mike  an  investment  tint  »,U  nuke  voa  roof 
should  yon  live,  and  you  siJ  hi*e  Irev  hie  moiraaie 
salrguaid  lor  yvur  linuly  should  you  «be.  *t  prvd 
that  no  such  opportonitv  will  be  available  a  ram.  Judi 
ously  luodle  the  pennies  and  your  fortune  tv  made 
I* vestment  ol  jC  cents  a  day  on  each  mill  peor 
wise  and  proriuhle  investment.  See  Wondertal  twos 
of  Wealth,  -.age  a. 


WOO  nT^OR.  FAN.  "  E  "  BATTERY. 
,  WIRE,  ZINC,  and  CHEMICALS. 

“Wt  fans.  Motors,  and  Batterlc*  Seud  for  Catalogue 
with  Prices  *nd  Description* 

.  AHERtCAN  ODDITY  CO-. 

I»l'l  C.  170-71  Weal  Broadway  New  York  City. 


Y^OUR  dealer  in  lamp- 
chimneys —  what  docs 
he  get  for  you  ? 

You  can’t  be  an  expert  in 
chimneys;  but  this  you  can 
do.  Insist  on  Macbeth’s 
“pearl  top”  or  “pearl  glass” 
whichever  shape  you  require. 
They  are  right  in  all  those 
ways  ;  and  they  do  not  break 
from  heat,  not  one  in  a  hun¬ 
dred.  lie  willing  to  pay  a 
nickel  more  for  them. 


Addrmc 


any 

Macbbtm.  Piiuburgh,  Pa. 


This  Stove 

«  lb*.,  U  of  solid  brass,  with  tinned  iron  suixDid* 
It  i»  inches  high  and  8',  inches  in  diameter  at  the  lop. 
It  *i!l  boil  a  quart  of  wane  in  lour  minutes,  or  do  a  si* 
I  meat  to  a  turn  in  sisty. 


No  smoke  or  lud  odor.  It  it  a  gas  Move, 
producing  its  own  gas  from  kerosene,  yet  is 
perfectly  safe.  Its  cost  for  fuel  is  only  one 
half  a  cent  an  hour.  A  quart  of  oil  will  run 
it  for  five  hours.  Marne  is  perfectly  regulated 
or  instantly  extinguished.  The  stove  ia  hand¬ 
some  and  should  last  a  lifetime.  It  costs  #3.75. 

For  use  in  kitchen,  in  camp,  on  yachts, 
or  anywhere  a  compact,  portable  and  good 
stove  is  needed. 

Write  and  let  us  tell  you  more  fully  of  its 
convenience  and  economy. 

THE  PRIMUS  CO.,  Dept  A.,  197  Fulton 
Street,  New  York. 


Readers  of  Thb  Liter*bt  Dto car  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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RACTICAL  painters  say  that  when 

house 


*  CHESS. 

{All  communication!  (or  thi!  Department  an 
be  addressed :  “Cheaa  Editor.  I.ITEBAKT 
DlOEST.” 


|  W  Ah  they  come  to  repaint  a 
LHJ  which  has  been  painted  with  ready- 
mixed  paint  or  combination  White  Lead 
(so-called),  it  costs  more  to  prepare  the 
surface  than  to  apply  the  paint. 

The  moral  is  to  use  only  Pi* re  White 
Lead,  because  it  is  not  only  more  durable, 
but  is  always  in  good  condition  for  repaint¬ 
ing.  These  brands  are  genuine. 


Problem  463. 

Bv  P.  P.  Blake. 

Fir»t  Prite,  Binmimgkam  Daity  /»*>'  International 
Problem  Tourney. 

Black— Thirteen  Pieces. 


PHPP  For  colors  u.e  National  Lead  Company's  Pure  White 
pHrr  Lead  Tintin*  Color..  Any  .bade  de.ired  I.  readily 
■  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  full  inlormation  and  aho-.v> 

Inc  .ample,  ol  Color.,  al.o  p.mphl.t  entitled  -  Uncle  Sam',  t*. 
ocnctxc  With  Paint.  "  lorwarded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co ..  100  William  Street ,  New  York. 


White— Right  Pieces. 

White  mate*  in  two  moves 

Solution  of  Problem*. 


The  thinnest  printing  paper  in  the  world 


Pocket  Size 


NEW  CENTURY  LIBRARY 

Dickens’- 

Thackeray’s  Work 


Standard 


Novels 


are  now  being  issued  simultaneously ;  one  volume  per  month.  Kl 
plele.  unabridged.  In  a  single  volume,  sire  only  6|  x  <1 1  inches  and  no 
magarine.  They  arc  equally  *uit*Uc  for  the  pocket.  library,  or  sale! 

The  type  is  Mandard  library  *i/c,  .lightly  larger  than  that  you 
and  ca»y  to  read,  and  although  the  paper  is  so  thin  it  is  re¬ 
markably  opaque.  They  are  neatly  bound  in  cloth.  $1.00 
per  volume;  leather  limp.  >1.25,  and  leather  lioard*.  Si.$o- 
••  A  real  dclieht  to  lovers  of  Dickm*  and  Thackeray."  For  sale 


K  ■  P 

Other  variations  depend  on  those  given. 

Both  problem,  solved  by  M  W.  H..  University 
of  Virginia ;  the  Kev.  I.  W.  Hleber.  Bethlehem. 
I'a. ;  C.  K.  Oldham.  MonndsvHle,  W.  Vs;  the  Kev. 


Hurct-aaful  Fruit  Growing. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  I.enox  Sprayer 
Company  of  Pittsfield.  Massachusetts,  has  de¬ 
livered  an  address  before  the  Lenox  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  at  Lenox,  Mass.  The  address  is 
almost  a  college  education  to  fruit  growers,  fruit 
dealers,  and  in  fact  to  anybody  eating  fruit  or 
even  having  but  few  fruit  trees,  or  in  any  way 
concerned.  Had  this  address  been  placed  on 
the  market  in  book  form  it  would  no  doubt  have 
sold  at  a  good  price.  The  full  address,  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated,  in'pamphlct  form,  wi'l  lie  sent 
complimentary  to  any  one  enclosing  ten  cent*, 
for  postage,  to  the  l.enox  Sprayer  Company.  30 
West  St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


Already  published  :  Ihtkeni — “The  Pickwick  Pa|n-rs. 
las  Nkklebv.”" Oliver  Twist."  •• Sketches  by  Hoi." • 
Shop."  and  "  Martin  Chuulesrit." 

“The  New-comes”  " I’eodennis."  •• 

1>  "  mailed  fret  on  request 


Tkatktiay — *'  Vanity  Fair. 
Henry  Ksmond."  Samp 


pages  and  prospect 

THOS.  NEL50N  &  SONS.  Publishers.  37  East  18th  Street.  New  York 


Gerlach  Academy 

BRIPI.ee.  N.  J. 


In  ra#y  mvh  of  every  one. 

An  e.««y  way  to  participate  in  the  Wonderful  Growth  of 
Width  in  New  York  City.  I»unn*  thel-ut  three  moth, 
over  ('sir  hundred  million*  of  wealth  has  been  transferred 
to  New  York Irom  a  single  western  city.  See  Wonderful 
Growth  ol  Wealth,  page  i. 


nur.t 


SECRETS  EXPLBIMED 


mm  w  mi 

W  B  ffl  _  t>»  P*e''<U  *ml  Cufc  at  t.  me 

■■  ■  ■■  Valuable  HOOK  I  BEE 

The  CLEM  SANITARIUM  CO..  Glens  Kails.  ? 


TUC  UICCTCDM  A  COLLEGE  AND  SEMI-  » 

I  fit  VVtdltnRf  KART  FOR  WOMEN.  F 

Oourae  of  atudy  fnrnUhed  on  application  A 

Miss  Licit*  8.  McKxs.  Ph  D.  hewdent. 
Hmi.-nTu*  iJianaBi  i'wor  Oxford.  Ohio.  L 

Readers  of  Tax  LtTXiaRT 
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F.  H.  Johnston.  Elisabeth  City,  X.  C  ;  F.  S.  Fer¬ 
guson,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  M.  Marble,  Worcester,  | 
Maas. ;  A  Knight.  Bastrop,  Tex.;  Prof.  B.  Moser, 
Malvern,  la.;  the  Rev.  A  P.  Gray,  Amherst,  Va.;  I 
'V.  W.,  Cambridge.  Mass.;  the  Rev.  J.  «i  I-aw,  I 
Ocala,  Flu.;  W.  B.  Miller.  Calmar,  la.;  II.  P.  Van 
Wagner,  Atlanta,  Ge.;  Dr.  B.  Hesse,  Saginaw,  . 
Mich. 


Ml  (only):  W.  R.  Coumbe,  Lakeland,  Fla.;  T. 
R. Denison.  Asheville,  X.  C.;  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Mor- 
ton,  D.D.,  Effingham,  III.;  Prof.  C  I*.  Schmitt, 
University  of  Tennessee;  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Dyster- 
heft,  St.  Clair,  Minn.;  G.  Patterson,  Winnipeg, 
Can.;  Dr.  II.  W.  Fannin,  llackett.  Ark.;  A  D. 
Weitbrec,  Denver;  J  H.  Louden,  Bloomington, 
Ind.;  11.  11.  Ballurd,  Pittsfield,  Mas*.;  K  C  Ifehl, 
Granite  Palls,  Minn.;  L.  J.  J.,  Franklin.  Ky  ;  D.  L. 
Cardoso.  New  York  City;  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  I. 
Taylor,  I..  Buck,  C.  S.  Luce.  I»r.  II.  II.  Chase, 
Linden  Chess-Club.  Llnd.-n,  Mich  ;  W.  II.  Cobb. 
Newton  Centre,  Mass.;  B.  D.  Ackley.  New  York 
City;  J.  T.  Turnbull,  New  York  City;  F.  C. 
Mulkey,  lois  Angeles,  Cut.;  Dr.  K.  G.  Sprugnc, 
Rumney  Depot.  N.  II;  J.  R.  Worn,  Pontiac.  Mich.; 
G.  I.  Hopkins,  Manchester,  N  II.;  Dr.  II.  Sleeper, 
Meriden,  N.  II.;  Dr.  C.  B.  Clupp,  Moberly,  Mo.; 


Catalogues.  No.  ««f  for  private  residences  i 
o.  *5.  f*»r  htsels,  |Nihlic  limitation.,  and  (old 
i»t*t'  houses;  No  30,  for  groceries  and  meat 
atkrts.  ID  Im/.l  ri/rigir.tltn  i/  «//  Ilyin 


&  COLD  STORAGE  COMPANY, 


108  MILL  STREET,  KENDALLVILLE,  IND. 

>— 1*»  West  Van  llurea  St  HaiTtwoea—  ii  West  Fayette  St. 

r — j  and  ■,(  liit.tfdM.  WasNikQTUM— 7is  ijth  St  .  N.  W 

ea  141  Broods iy.  (  tavei.anu  -a jy  Sherifl  St. 

-jj  Comoxtual  M.  St.  Louie— *io  North  Fourth  St. 


Do  not  Delay  £23 

IT  V6U  haw  a  flood  3E  JS5 

Invention! 

_ _ _ MAIL  yee  ear 

opinion  at  to  Its  bsinj  NEW  and  PATENTABLE.  :: 
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The  International  Cable  Match 

AHtHu  t  Wins. 

The  fifth  annual  match  by  cable  between 
Britain  and  America  was  played  on  Frida 
Saturday.  March  »,  and  *4.  ami  re*ulloi 
victory  tor  the  American  team  by  6 point*  t« 
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p-lt  OrtlficatM are  a  first  lien  upon  all  then- 
sets  of  the  Prohibition  I -ark  Co. 
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the  Rev.  F.  \V.  Reeder,  Depanville.  N.  Y.;  C. 
Nears,  Harpater.  O.;  J.  E.  Wharton.  Sherman. 
Tex.;  "Calsaa.”  Philadelphia;  the  Rev.  W.  Tab- 
bert.  Bridgman.  Mich.;  E.  E.  Bellamy,  Cherry- 
vale,  Knn*. 

458  (only):  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A  Phillips.  Cleve¬ 
land.  O.;  H.  A.  Scade,  Mahomet.  III. 
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lent  in  all  respects " — F-  S.  F-;  "A  beautiful  piece 
of  Chess-strategy  A  K  ;  "Very  ingenious"— K 
M.;  "  Deserves  what  it  got  "— J.  G.  I-:  "  Six  g<**l 
mate*  to  six  good  defense*  ;  but  a  much  inverted 
position"— W.  R.  C.;  "One  of  the  very  treat  and 
hardest"— T.  R.  I*.;  "Quite a  brilliant ”-C.  I>.  S. 
"A  lino  composition”— A.  J.  D.;  "More  than  un¬ 
usually  difficult"-*;.  P.;  "Very  difficult  and 
pretty"— II. W.  F.;  "The  -  tries"  are  splendid,  but 
the  I*  on  Kt  1  point*  out  the  solution  "— A.  D.  W.s 
"A  grand  conception  "—J.  II.  I-.;  "Deserved  the 
price"— H.  H.  B.;  “Ingenious  and  elegant"-  K. 

C. D.;  "Taxed  me  more  Ilian  any  e-mover  I  ever 
tackled”—  L.  J.  J.j  "As  beautiful  as  it  i*  intricate 
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they  are  to  go  into  effect.  The  exact  poat-offke  addreaa  to  which  we 
are  directing  paper  at  time  of  writing  mast  always  be  (Ives. 
DISCONTINUANCES.  —We  find  that  a  large  majority  of  our  subscribers 
prefer  not  to  have  their  subscriptions  Interrupted  and  their  files 
broken  in  case  they  fall  to  remit  before  expiration.  It  Is  therefore 
assumed,  unless  notification  to  discontinue  is  received,  that  the  sub. 
acrlber  wishes  no  interruption  In  hia  aeries.  Notification  to  discon¬ 
tinue  at  expiration  can  lie  sent  In  at  any  time  during  the  year. 
PRESENTATION  COPIES.- Many  persons  suhacrlbe  for  friends,  intending 
that  the  paper  shall  atop  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  instructions  are 
given  to  this  effect,  they  will  receive  attention  at  the  proper  time. 

TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

WHAT  THE  PRESS  THINK  ABOUT  THE 
PUERTO  RICO  TARIFF. 

SURVEY  of  the  American  pres*  shows  that  the  question  of 
tarilf  or  free  trade  between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United 
States  still  holds  a  leading  place  on  the  editorial  pages,  from 
Boston  to  Honolulu.  A  large  majority  of  the  paper*.,  as  wc  noted 
last  week,  ure  strongly  in  favor  of  free  trade  with  the  island. 

New  England. 

The  Boston  'Transcript  (Rep.)  says:  "  If  we  insist  upon  exact¬ 
ing  tribute  from  the  suffering  island,  we  shall  be  acting  the 
motherland  very  strungely.  It  will  be  more  like  the  stepmother- 
land  of  the  convcntioual  type."  The  Boston  Advertiser  (Rep.) 
betieves  that,  aside  from  the  injustice  of  the  proposed  tariff,  "it 
is  unwise  to  insist  upon  u  policy  condemned  by  most  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  Republican  newspapers  of  the  country  and  plainly  distaste¬ 
ful  to  a  large  portion  of  the  party.”  The  Boston  Herald  (Ind.) 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "unless  we  can  rid  our  minds  of  the 
notion  that,  like  Spain  and  France,  and  England  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  dependencies  under  our  control  are  to  be  exploited  for  the 
benefit  of  our  own  people— and  this  is  what  this  form  of  tariff 
legislation  means — the  sooner  wc  rid  ourselves  of  these  depen¬ 
dencies,  the  better  it  will  be  both  for  our  national  honor  and  ma¬ 
terial  well-being."  The  Boston  J our  mil  (Rep.),  however,  favors 
the  tariff  bill,  and  warns  the  Connecticut  tobacco-growcrs  that  if 
we  have  free  trade  with  the  island,  they  will  have  to  admit  the 
Puerto  Ricans  into  partnership  in  the  cigar  trade.  The  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  (Ind.)  welcomes  the  protest  against  a  Puerto  Rico 
tariff  as  a  "cheering  indication  that  public  spirit  is  not  decadent 
in  this  country,  that  the  people  do  not  like  public  officials  who  do 
not  dare  to  do  right,  and  that  partizanship  does  not  blind  men  or 
newspapers  to  the  highest  considerations  of  humanity.”  The 
Manchester  (N.  H.)  Mirror  (Rep.)  calls  the  tariff  bill  "not  a  bill 
for  relief  or  justice  to  Puerto  Rico,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  sugar 


and  tobacco  interests."  and  the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press 
(Rep.)  says  that  the  Green  Mountain  State  is  solidly  opposed  to 
the  measure.  The  Springfield  Republii  an  (Iud.)  thinks  the  argu¬ 
ments  for  the  bill  preposterous,  and  requests  Mr.  Hunna  to 
"treat  the  American  people  as  if  they  had  some  little  intelli¬ 
gence."  The  Hartford  Courant  (Rep.)  quotes  at  considerable 
length  the  argument  of  a  Puerto  Rican  in  favor  of  free  trade, 
and  remarks  that  “comment  would  be  superfluous."  The  Wor¬ 
cester  Spy  (Rep.)  favors  free  trade. 

New  York. 

In  New  York  City  'The  Tribune  (Rep.)  and  The  Press  (Rep.) 
favor  the  proposed  tariff  heartily,  and  The  Mail  and  Express 
(Rep.)  and  J  he  Commercial  Advertiser  (Rep.)  consider  the  bill 
the  best  that  can  be  passed  under  the  circumstances,  altho  they 
are  not  so  outspoken  in  praise  of  it  us  the  first  two  papers.  The 
Sun  (Rep.)  favors  free  trade,  but  is  willing  the  15  per-cent,  tariff 
hill  should  pass,  if  the  tariff  is  to  be  merely  temporary.  The 
’times  (Ind.».  The  Evening  Post  (Ind.).  and  7 he  Herald  (Ind.) 
are  heartily  in  favor  of  free  trade,  as  are  also  i he  Journal 
(Dem.i  und  the  World  (Ind.  Item.). 

Philadelphia. 

In  Philadelphia  The  Press  (Rep.)  favors  the  tariff  measure, 
declaring  that  "the  clamor  against  it  is  the  result  of  misappre¬ 
hension.  selfishness,  spite,  and  low  purtizunship."  but  The  tn - 
fairer  (Rep  )  says  that  if  the  objection  to  the  tariff  bill  is  "seri¬ 
ous  enough  to  endanger  much-needed  legislation  for  Puerto 
Rico,  by  all  means  let  it  lie  dropj>cd."  The  Ledger  (Ind.  Rep.) 
is  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  campaign  against  the  turiff.  The 
Xorth  Amen,  an  (Rep.)  says  that  free  trade  "is  the  path  the 
Republican  Congress  must  take  if  the  Republican  Purty  is  not 
to  lie  le«l  into  a  morass  of  difficulties.  It  is  good  policy  to  do  our 
plain  duty.”  The  Evening  Telegraph  (Rep.)  considers  the 
long  delay  over  the  mutter  an  "unpardonable  outrage."  und  de¬ 
mands  the  immediate  passage  of  n  free-trade  measure.  The 
Times  (Ind.)  says  of  the  pro|Misal  to  pay  over  the  tariff  revenues 
for  the  support  of  the  island  government  "It  would  Ik*  simply 
grotesque  to  levy  tariff  taxes  and  give  them  back  to  the  people, 
a-,  it  proclaims  the  broken  faith  of  our  Government  and  exhibits 
only  ludicrous  and  contemptible  misfit  statesmanship."  The 
Record  (Ind.  Dem.i  thinks  the  proposed  tariff  a  tobacco  and 
sugar-trust  measure. 

Chicago. 

In  Chicago  The  Inter  Ocean,  one  of  the  most  loyal  Republican 
papers  in  the  United  States,  calls  the  projxised  tariff  "un  out¬ 
rage."  and  says  that  Congress  must  choose  between  “plain  duty 
and  plain  perfidy."  T he  T imes-Hera/d  (Rep.)  goes  so  far  as  to 
say;  "When  we  begin  to  erect  tariffs  against  territories  '  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States'  we  may  as  well  prepare  to  pull  down 
the  flag  for  we  can  not  square  the  condition  with  American 
principles  and  American  history.  The  tariff  line  marks  the 
boundary  where  republicanism  becomes  imperialism,  for  which 
the  Republican  Party  will  not  stand."  The  Evening  Post 
(Rep.)  also  strongly  opposes  the  tariff.  The  Record  (Ind.)  ob¬ 
serves  that  "several  Republican  Congressmen  who  voted  for  a 
tariff  for  Puerto  Rico  will  have  the  pleasure  of  remaining  at  home 
while  their  successors  vote  for  free  trade."  The  Journal  (Ind.) 
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says  that  nothing  less  thaa  the  fulfilment  of  General  Miles's 
promise  to  the  Puerto  Ricans,  garantceing  them  equal  privileges 
and  immunities  with  citizens  of  existing  American  Territories, 
“will  satisfy  the  public  conscience  or  appease  the  public  de¬ 
mand."  The  Chronicle  <I)em.)  declares  that  in  the  Republican 
program  imperialism  is  “plainly  avowed."  The  Tribune  (Rep.), 
after  holding  out  a  considerable  time  for  free  trade,  accepts  the 
compromise  tariff  measure. 

The  Middle  West. 

In  the  Middle  West,  the  region  which  was  considered  doubtful 
in  the  last  Presidential  campaign,  the  protest  against  the  tariff 
is  especially  strong.  The  Cleveland  Trailer  (Rep.)  says.  “Re¬ 
publican  policies  can  not  safely  or  successfully  be  turned  away 
from  the  instinct  of  right  and  justice  involved  in  the  demand  for 
free  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  little  island  which 
welcomed  the  American  tlag  with  high  hopes  and  every  demon¬ 
stration  of  joy.  Republican  leaders  ought  to  know  the  history  of 
their  party  too  well  to  trifle  with  its  moral  sense."  The  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer  (Dcm.)  thinks  that  the  defeat  of  plum  justice  to 
Puerto  Rico  is  due  to  “the  greed  of  the  monopolists  which  now 
prevails  in  the  executive  and  legislative  departments  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.”  The  Toledo  It  lade  (Rep.)  says,  however,  that  the 
matter  “has  been  obscured  in  the  public  mind."  The  distress  in 
Puerto  Rico,  it  says,  is  due  to  “the  tornado  which  devastated  the 
island  a  few  months  ago,"  and  “no change  in  revenue  laws  nor 
in  the  form  of  government  can  do  anything  to  alleviate  it."  The 
question  of  revenue  “is  a  purely  business  one."  it  continues,  and 
will  lie  settled  accordingly.  The  Cleveland  Plain, lealer  (Ind. 
Dcm.)  believes  that  “what  the  President  has  mi  well  termed  'our 
plain  duty  '  will  lie  found  at  this  juncture  to  lie  superlatively 
good  politics."  The  Indiunupolis  Journal \ Rep.)  strongly  favors 
free  trade.  The  Indiunnpolis  Sews  (Ind.)  says  that  the  argu¬ 
ments  against  the  tariff  measure  may  lie  called  sentimental, 
“but  the  people  will  prefer  sentiment  to  a  breach  of  faith  or  to 
the  assertion  of  a  right  to  maintain  a  despotism  anywhere  on 


PUERTO  RlCOt  “t  may  be  heavier  on  election  day.”—  The  Chicago  Record. 

the  face  of  the  earth  under  the  American  flag,"  and  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Sentinel  (Dem.)  declares  that  “the  Puerto  Rican  question 
has  served  to  link  the  causes  of  imperialism  and  trust  domination 
tightly  together.  Nothing  can  now  separate  them,  and  nothing 
can  separate  them  from  the  Republican  Party."  The  Detroit 


Sews  (Ind.),  in  the  same  strain,  says  that  “at  the  demands  of 
these  [sugar  and  tobacco)  trusts  Congress  is  making  one  of  the 
mo<t  cruel  experiments  in  governmental  vivisection  that  a  nation 
ever  undertook,  and  the  President  is  seeking  to  justify  it  in  the 
name  of  American  labor.”  The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  (Ind.) 


nil  1*1  licit  is  oi  AXM'XAl  ion.— Ad  Due u non,  Havana. 


predicts  that  the  triumph  of  the  “commercial  politicians"  will 
“surely  lie  short-lived.”  The  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat  (Rep.) 
favors  the  tariff.  “A  tariff, “  it  says,  “if  applied,  will  touch  its 
|tcoplc  so  lightly  as  to  be  intercept iblc.  Puerto  Rico  1ms  reason 
to  rejoice  over  American  liberality.”  The  Burlington.  Hawk-Eye 
(Rep.)  takes  a  similar  view.  “Our  Senators  and  Congressmen 
at  Washington."  it  says,  “have  no  thought  of  oppressing  the 
Puerto  Ricans.  It  is  amazing  that  any  portion  of  the  Republican 
press  could  have  entertained  for  one  moment  such  an  absurd 
thought."  The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  (Rep.)  takes  quite  u  differ¬ 
ent  view,  however.  It  says  “If  the  voters  of  the  United  States 
think  that  protected  interests  should  control  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  toward  its  new  possessions,  then  a  refusal  of  free 
trade  to  Puerto  Rico  is  'good  |*»liticH.'  If  the  voters  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  this,  then  it  is  Mr.  Hanna  and  the  Republicans  who  agree 
with  him  that  are  doing  the  party  most  harm."  The  Minneapolis 
Journal  (Rep.)  says  that  “it  will  not  hurt  the  Republican  Party 
to  abandon  this  mistake,  and  the  Republicans  look  with  hope  to 
the  Senate  to  save  the  party  from  persisting  in  u  dangerous 
error.”  and  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  (Rep.)  puts  it  still  more 
strongly  by  declaring  that  “the  country  will  n6t  tolerate  the  idea 
of  skinning  Puerto  Rico  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  highly  pro¬ 
tected  industries."  Looking  further  West,  one  finds  the  Topeka 
Capital  (Rep.)  opposed  to  the  tariff  measure.  The  Kunsns  City 
Journal  (Rep.)  says:  "In  their  efforts  to  be  loyal  to  a 'party 
measure'  the  Republicans  in  Congress  have  supplied  the  Demo¬ 
crats  with  a  large  amount  of  campaign  material  in  the  shape  of 
clippings  from  the  prominent  Republican  papers  of  the  country.” 
The  report  that  the  tariff  measure  will  probably  be  passed  causes 
the  Kansas  City  Times  (Dcm.)  to  observe  that  "this  finally 
agreed  upon  program  of  the  Republicans  makes  it  doubly  certain 
that  they  will  depend  on  the  slush  fund  raised  by  the  trusts  and 
tariff  barons  to  carry  the  coming  election,  in  the  face  of  the  un¬ 
mistakably  serious  defection  in  their  own  party  ranks,  which  has 
been  caused  by  the  enactment  of  this  flagrant  breach  of  faith, 
this  outrage  against  humanity  and  justice,  this  contemptuous 
brushing  aside  of  the  Constitution,  this  indefensible  legislative 
crime."  The  Omaha  World-Herald  (Dem.)  is  quoting  anti-tariff 
arguments  from  the  Republican  papers  with  considerable  satis¬ 
faction.  and  the  Salt  Lake  Herald  (Dem.)  remarks  that  “Presi¬ 
dent  McKinley  should  enforce  his  censorship  a  little  more 
strictly.”  and  asks.  "What  is  the  censor  doing?  Can  not  this 
apjieal  to  the  American  sense  of  honor  and  love  of  justice  be  sup¬ 
pressed?”  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  (Ind.),  however,  thinks  the 
Democrats  are  not  actuated  purely  by  considerations  of  mercy 
and  humanity.  It  says:  “The  Democracy  has  been  out  in  the 
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cold  for  four  years.  It  is  crazy  fcr  the  loaves  and  fishes,  and  so 
it  is  gathering  to  itself  every  discontented  man.  every  fault¬ 
finder,  every  man  with  an  ism  or  a  fad.  It  is  invoking  race  prej¬ 
udices.  und  hopes,  out  of  the  mighty  accumulation  of  political 
dyspepsia,  to  gather  a  majority."  The  Denver  Re/ubH  ,m 
(Rep.)  trusts  the  wisdom  of  the  party  leaders.  It  says:  “Ac¬ 
cording  to  our  best  judgment  the  Republican  Party  committed  a 
deplorable  eiror  in  adopting  the  single  gold  standard,  but  it  is 
now  and  always  has  been  sound  and  wise  in  its  tariff  legislation, 
and  a  majority  of  the  voters  will  heartily  approve  whatever  law 
it  may  finally  enact  on  that  subject  for  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico." 

The  South. 

Turning  to  the  Southern  press,  one  finds  the  Baltimore  Ameri¬ 
can  (Rep.)  strongly  opposed  to  the  tariff  bill.  It  say*.  "While 
the  supporters  of  the  bill  are  confident  of  it>  passage,  their  assur¬ 
ance  docs  not  alter  the  'plain  duty  ’  of  the  Republican  majority. 
That  duty  is  to  give  the  island  free  trade,  und  the  employment 
of  argument  grounded  only  on  party  expediency  can  not  change 
it."  The  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.)  remarks  "Cecil  Rhode*,  the 
cynical  South  African  imperialist,  recently  pronounced  the  Brit¬ 
ish  flag  the  most  valuable  'commercial  a^set '  which  his  diamond 
company  possesses.  Are  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  to  learn  from 
bitter  experience  thnt  the  flag  of  the  United  States  is  a  mere 
'commercial  asset.'  owned  by  the  trusts  ami  unfolded  only  when 
there  is  a  dollar  in  sight?"  The  Washington  Star  (Ind.  Rep.) 
say*:  "Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii  ure  now  American  territory. 
Their  interests  are  our  interests.  We  can  not  afford  to  exploit 
them,  or  to  retard  their  growth,  for  the  benefit  of  private  inter¬ 
ests  hero  or  there."  The  Washington  Times  (Dent. j  remarks 
bitterly  that  "the  American  community  of  Puerto  Rico  may 
starve  to  death,  but  the  trusts  must  still  be  fattened,"  and  the 
Richmond  Timet  find.  Dem.)  usks.  "What  have  these  poor  peo¬ 
ple  in  Puerto  Rico  done  that  they  should  lie  made  the  victims  of 
an  oppressive  tyranny  like  that  under  which  we  hold  them?" 
The  Charleston  .Yews  and  Courier  (Dem.)  also  opposes  the 
tariff  bill,  and  the  Atlanta  Constitution  (Dem  )  call*  it  "a  cow¬ 
ardly  and  heartless  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Republican  lead 
ers  to  rob  and  defraud  and  deny  the  rights  of  a  people  which  had 
received  our  troops  with  open  arm*  and  gladly  gave  up  their  con¬ 
nection  with  Spain  in  order  to  become  a  part  of  the  great  Ameri¬ 
can  republic."  The  Nashville  American  (Dem).  nay*  "Party 
necessities  may  force  the  passage  of  the  bill,  but  it  will  lie  a 
heavy  loud  for  the  Republicans  to  carry  during  the  campaign." 
Coming  to  the  sugar-fields  of  Louisiana,  one  finds  considerable 
opposition  to  free  trade  with  the  sugar-growing  island  of  Puerto 
Rico,  anil  the  New  Orleans  Times- Demoerat  (Dem.)  and  Pica¬ 
yune  (Dem.)  both  favor  the  Republican  tariff  bill.  The  latter 
paper  says:  "Pity  for  the  Puerto  Ricans  or  Cubans  doe*  not 
warrant  the  destruction  or  injury  of  any  American  industry; 
hence  the  talk  that  free  trade  is  due  Puerto  Rico  os  a  matter  of 
right  and  justice  is arrunt  humbug.'*  The  Houston  Pott  (Dem.). 
however,  calls  the  Republican  tariff  position  "indefensible."  and 
say*:  "The  American  voter  can  not  be  less  observant  than  the 
undeceived  Puerto  Rican.  He  must  see  also  that  the  trusts  and 
not  the  Constitution,  that  organized  selfishness  and  not  the  peo¬ 
ple.  dictate  the  course  of  Republicans  in  control  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  American  voter  will 
deliberately  permit  himself  to  be  handcuffed  and  plundered." 

The  Pacific  Coast. 

The  press  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  also  deeply  interested  in  the 
tariff  measure.  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  (Rep.)  favors  free 
trade.  It  says:  “The  lawyers  may  perhaps  quibble  over  the 
meaning  of  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  altho  we  believe  the 
legal  meaning  to  be  clear,  but  neither  lawyers  nor  anybody  else 
tan  quibble  with  justice  or  make  the  American  people  believe 


that  any  American  citizen  should  be  deprived  of  his  rights,"  and 
the  San  Francisco  Call  (Ind  (  says:  "The  more  the  country  con¬ 
siders  the  problem  of  the  Puerto  Rican  tariff  the  stronger  be¬ 
comes  the  conclusion  that  protection  and  imperialism  can  not  be 
made  to  work  together  without  a  good  deal  of  friction  und  more 
•>r  less  kicking."  The  San  Francisco  Evening  Post  (Rep.)  says 
that  "the  moment  any  one  endeavors  to  justify  such  a  departure 
from  constitutional  precedents  as  is  involved  in  the  enactment 
of  the  Puerto  Rico  bill  he  falls  intoa  slough  of  legal  contradiction 
from  which  it  is  impossible  to  extricate  him."  The  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  (Rep.),  however,  favors  the  tariff  bill,  and  thinks 
the  opposition  to  it  is  ill-advised.  It  says:  "If  the  Republicans 
who  are  playing  the  Democratic  game  by  joining  in  the  chorus 
of  foolish  and  hyperbolic  criticism  do  not  know  better,  they  arc 
n«»t  to  be  congratulated  upon  their  intelligence."  The  Spokanc 
S/>>he>  man- Review  (Ind.  Rep.)  looks  with  sorrow  upon  the 
"squabble"  in  Washington  while  the  Puerto  Kicansarc  suffering 
for  the  necessities  of  life,  and  says:  “If  the  confidence  of  Ameri¬ 
can  islanders  in  both  oceans  is  to  be  gained  it  will  require  n  dif¬ 
ferent  method  than  that  adopted  in  Congress  in  the  month  past." 
The  Portland  Telegram  (Ind.)  says  that  the  proposed  legislation 
is  "unworthy  a  statesman  or  an  honest  man,”  and  the  Portland 
Oregonian  (Rep.)  thinks  that  the  quality  of  the  statesmanship 
displayed  is  the  most  important  phase  of  the  whole  matter.  It 
says  "What  especially  concerns  the  country  is  this  striking 
proof  that  protected  avarice  anil  greed  have  l>een  able  to  control 
the  House  of  Representative*  and  overbear  the  President,  against 
plain  duty,  manifest  justice,  and  the  interests  of  industry  and 
trade  between  people*  under  the  common  (lag  of  the  United 
States." 

The  Hawaiian  Case  lie  and  The  Star,  of  Honolulu,  fear  t  hut 
if  a  tariff  is  established  between  Puerto  Rico  und  the  United 
States,  the  next  step  will  be  a  tariff  that  will  bar  Hawaii's  prod¬ 
uct*  from  United  Stutcs  markets,  and  they  urc  watching  the 
course  of  the  bill  with  considerable  anxiety. 


SECRETARY  HAY  AND  THE  “OPEN  DOOR " 

IN  CHINA. 

HE  promises  of  the  European  powers  thnt  they  will  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  our  business  in  Chinn  arc  again  stirring  up 
comment  as  Secretary  Hay  make*  public  the  written  notes  con¬ 
taining  the  guaranties.  These  notes  guarantee  that  whatever 
influence  England.  France,  Germany.  Italy,  Russia,  or  Japan 
ever  exercises  over  China,  or  any  part  of  it.  the  treaty  rights  of 
the  United  State*,  and  of  all  other  nations,  with  China,  will  lie 
respected  ;  and  neither  our  citizens  and  commerce,  nor  those  of 
any  other  nation,  will  lie  placed  at  a  disadvantage  by  any  dis¬ 
criminating  tariff  laws  nr  other  laws.  All  nations  are  thus  placed 
upon  an  equality  in  the  campaign  for  Chinese  trade;  none  can 
exercise  such  influence  over  part  of  China  as  to  bar  out  the  rest. 
The  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.)  says  of  the  agreement : 

"Once  accepted  by  all  nations,  this  declaration  will,  as  past 
precedent-,  show,  be  enforced  by  all  nations.  Important  to  each 
European  nation,  this  concession  is  of  paramount  value  to  the 
United  States,  whose  Pacific-coast  line  is  the  greatest  on  that 
ocean,  whose  posts  encircle  and  cross  it.  and  whose  trade  is  des¬ 
tined  to  be  greater  than  that  of  any  other  nation.  During  the 
twentieth  century  this  new  'doctrine '  established  for  China  is 
destined  to  be  as  important  as  the  Monroe  doctrine  has  been  for 
the  Americas  in  the  past  century.  It  protects  the  present,  it 
safeguards  the  future,  and  it  establishes  the  United  States  in  an 
impregnable  position  antagonizing  no  nation,  entangled  with 
none,  and  demanding  for  all  and  of  all  equal  rights  guaranteed 
by  past  treaties  and  accepted  by  this  new  'declaration.'  " 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  says.  "This  is  a  noble 
work  of  peace.  Mr.  Hay  has  extended  the  saying  that  he  serves 
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liis  party  best  who  best  serves  his  country,  and  converted  it  into 
the  larger  truth  that  he  serves  his  country  best  who  best  serves 
the  whole  world." 

The  Journal  ties  Debats  <  Paris)  says,  as  reported  by  cable: 

•’The  United  States  has  incontestably  just  achieved  a  great 
success,  and  has,  moreover,  rendered  a  true  service  toother  in¬ 
terested  nntions.  among  whom  France  has  the  greatest  reason  to 
congratulate  herself  on  what  has  been  done.  We  were  the  first 
to  sign  the  declaration  when  asked  by  Secretary  Hay,  and  this  is 
not  the  only  mark  of  confidence  which  reigns  between  the  two 
countries.  Everything  indicates  that  the  old  cordiality  still  ob¬ 
tains  in  our  mutual  relations,  and  what  has  just  occurred  at 
Rouen  shows  no  opportunity  for  a  demonstration  of  friendship 
will  be  allowed  to  pass." 

British  sentiment,  as  revealed  in  the  cabled  comments  of  the 
London  press,  is  of  considerable  interest.  Says  the  London 
Daily  Mail :  "America  has  forever  renounced  the  policy  of  the 
hermit.  She  pledges  herself  to  tukc  a  leading  part  in  the  great¬ 
est  task  of  the  coming  century— the  reform  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
The  attitude  of  the  United  States  has  a  cryptic  but  yet  weighty 
warning  for  the  merchants  of  Europe,  who  have  hitherto  thought 
it  desirable  to  bolster  their  trade  by  all  manner  of  restrictions  of 
competition.  America,  in  her  foreign  trade,  disregards  competi¬ 
tion,  und  some  day  she  will  learn  the  same  lesson  for  her  home 
trade.  It  is  a  triumph  for  President  McKinley."  The  London 
Chr entitle  says  that  "from  England  it  was  only  to  be  expected 
that  the  answer  would  be  favorable,  but  that  Russia  should  have 
replied  that  she  is  happy  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  United 
States  bears  eloquent  testimony  to  the  position  which  the  latter 
power  has  assumed  in  the  councils  of  the  world."  The  London 
Times  says: 

"The  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  are  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  successful  achievement  of  a  considerable 
service  to  the  world.  The  credit  of  having  formulated  the  ’open- 
door’  policy  belongs  to  England,  but  the  honor  of  winning  for  it 
the  formal  acceptance  of  the  powers  has  fallen  to  our  American 
kinsmen. 

"Nowhere  outside  of  the  United  States  will  this  signal  success 
of  American  diplomacy  be  welcomed  so  gladly  as  it  is  welcomed 
here.  Secretary  Hay  has  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to 
weaken  the  grounds  of  serious  international  complications  preg¬ 
nant  with  danger  to  the  world's  peace. 

"  It  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether  the  united  action  which  Wash¬ 
ington  anticipates  os  a  means  of  procuring  reforms  in  China  is 
within  the  range  of  practical  politics,  but  we  must  hope  for  the 
best." 

The  doubt  expressed  in  the  last  paragraph  of  The  Times' s 
comment  is  alv>  seen  in  the  remark  of  the  London  Standard  that 
"the  real  value  of  such  assurances,  which  in  no  wise  alter  exist¬ 
ing  conditions,  will  be  seen  only  when  the  disruption  of  China 
comes  to  pass. " 

So,  too,  think  some  of  the  American  press.  *  The  Springfield 
Republican,  for  example,  says 

"A  perusal  of  the  correspondence  sent  to  Congress  shows  that, 
so  far  as  the  ‘open  door  ’  is  concerned,  the  situation  remains  un¬ 
changed.  und  that  the  lawful  rights  of  the  United  States  arc  no 
better  established  than  they  were  before.  France.  Germany, 
and  Russia,  in  their  notes,  merely  reaffirm  the  policies  which 
they  had  already  proclaimed,  and,  so  far  as  the  future  is  con¬ 
cerned,  they  oiler  nothing  but  ‘assurances'  which  have  no  bind¬ 
ing  effect  upon  future  governments.  The  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  can  enter  into  no  contract  or  convention,  and  can  make  no 
pledge,  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate ;  and.  as  our  Govern¬ 
ment  is  so  situated,  the  assurances  of  the  foreign  governments 
regarding  the  ‘open  door  *  must  be  seen  to  have  no  potency.  Mr. 
Olney,  whose  experience  as  Secretary  of  State  gives  weight  to 
his  opinion,  estimated  these  assurances  at  their  real  value  in 
bis  recent  Atlantic  article,  in  saying: 

“  ‘Our  appeals  are  said  to  have  brought  forth  satisfactory  '* assurance*. " 
But  such  "assurances  "  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  definite  obligations,  nor 


as  more  than  expressions  of  present  views  and  intentions,  nor  as  being 
more  unchangeable  than  the  views  and  intentions  themselves.’  .... 

"  While  good  may  come  from  securing  notes  from  the  powers 
simply  reaffirming  policies  already  adopted  by  them,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  and  where  a  great  diplomatic  triumph  has  been 
achieved,  or  how  the  Chinese  problem  has  been  changed  or  sim¬ 
plified.  America’s  rights  remain  where  they  were— in  her  treaties 
with  the  Chinese  Government.  If  other  powers  invade  our  treaty 
rights  in  China,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  our  Government  to  pro¬ 
test  and  to  uphold  American  interests,  just  as  in  the  case  of  any 
other  country,  whether  in  Europe  or  Asia,  where  they  might  be 
attacked." 


THE  CCEUR  D’ALENE  RIOTS. 

SUCH  conflicting  reports  and  opinions  are  current  regarding 
the  riots  and  the  subsequent  reign  of  martial  law  in  the 
Cceur  d'Alene  mining  region  of  Idaho  last  spring.thnt  few  papers 
have  yet  arrayed  themselves  either  on  the  side  of  the  miners 
charged  with  destroying  $350,000  worth  of  property  with  dyna¬ 
mite,  or  on  the  side  of  the  military  rulers  charged  with  barbarous 
cruelty  toward  the  same  miners  imprisoned  in  the  stockade  or, 
as  the  miners  called  it.  the  "bull  pen."  The  New  York  Sun ,  a 
strongly  Republican  paper,  thinks  that  "there  can  be  no  exces¬ 
sive  appreciation  of  the  heroic  and  manly  figure  ”  of  Gov.  Frank 
Steunenbcrg.  of  Idaho,  a  Silver  Democrat,  who  called  on  the 
President  for  troops  and  quelled  the  rioting.  Governor  Stcunen- 
herg  told  his  version  of  the  case  last  week  before  the  House  com¬ 
mittee  on  military  nfTairs.  which  is  investigating  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter.  and  he  took  full  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  the  military  in 
Idaho.  The  Sun  says: 

"The  riot  of  the  strikers  had  assumed  so  grave  a  form,  that  it 
amounted  to  levying  war  against  the  State  and  the  nation.  The 
strikers  burned  buildings,  held  up  railroad  trains,  and  murdered 
men.  Law  and  order  were  banished.  The  militia  of  Idaho  were 
in  the  Philippines,  und  the  armed  forces  of  the  State  were  power¬ 
less  in  the  emergency.  Then  the  governor  called  upon  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  aid.  The  troops,  when  they  arrived  under  the  command 
of  General  Merriam.  were  subject  to  the  governor’s  orders.  So 
far  from  the  civil  power  being  subordinated  to  the  military,  the 
reverse  was  the  case.  The  martial  law  that  was  proclaimed  was 
proclaimed  at  the  governor’s  instance.  It  was  the  governor  who 
arrested  and  imprisoned  miners  and  placed  them  in  a  stockade 
in  lieu  of  a  l>ctter  place  of  detention.  It  was  the  governor  who 
declared  that  the  strikers  should  not  be  permitted  to  return  to 
the  places  they  had  devastated  unless  they  gave  guaranties  for 
their  future  good  conduct.  It  was  the  governor  who  took  charge 
of  the  business  of  suppressing  the  entire  insurrection,  and  what¬ 
ever  was  done  was  done  by  him  and  at  his  orders.  No  one  who 
remembers  what  happened  there  can  deny  for  1111  instant  that  all 
that  was  done  was  done  rightly  and  properly.  Despite  his  pop¬ 
ulism  and  liis  later-unionism  the  governor  protected  the  property 
and  the  other  rights  of  the  people  of  his  State  like  a  brave  and 
honest  man. 

"A  weak  or  dishonest  man.  if  governor  of  Idaho,  would  have 
appeared  tefore  the  congressional  committee  and  endeavored  to 
besmirch  the  President  and  make  political  capital  out  of  the 
newspaper  howl  that  has  teen  raised.  Not  so  with  Frank 
Steunenberg.  He  told  the  truth  and  appealed  to  the  good  judg¬ 
ment  of  all  self-respecting  citizens  for  the  approvul  of  what  he 
did.  Every  American  worthy  of  the  name  will  say  all  honor  to 
him." 

A  quite  different  view  of  the  matter,  however,  appears  in  the 
following  comment  by  the  Detroit  Evening  Sews  (Ind.).  which 
says. 

"Despite  Governor  Steunenberg’s  bold  acceptance  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  all  the  arrests  and  detentions  under  military  rule  in  the 
C«tur  d’Alene  district  of  Idaho,  the  testimony  brought  out  in  the 
congressional  inquiry  has  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  average 
American  that  the  condition  about  Wardner  were  such  as  should 
never  be  permitted  to  exist  in  a  free  country,  and  such  as  could 
not  long  have  existed  in  a  more  accessible  portion  of  the  United 
States,  where  the  facts  would  have  been  more  promptly  and  more 
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widely  disseminated.  Enough  has  been  developed  to  convince 
any  unprejudiced  observer  that  the  United  States  military  were 
operating  practically  under  the  command  of  wealthy  and  power¬ 
ful  mine-owners  and  operators,  and  that  the  latter  took  every 
advantage  of  the  unrepublican  license  thus  afforded  to  inaugurate 
a  system  of  terrorism,  destructive  of  every  conception  of  liberty : 
ami  that  they  used  their  brief  and  unrighteous  authority  for  the 
satisfaction  of  personal  grudges  and  even  for  fouler  objects,  in¬ 
cluding  commercial  coercions  which  amounted,  in  intent  at  least 
tn  robbery. 

"It  has  been  repeatedly  testified  that  men  were  offered  immu¬ 
nity  or  release  from  arrest  if  they  would  enter  into  certain  busi¬ 
ness  contruets  so  disadvantageous  to  themselves  that  their  volun¬ 
tary  consent  could  never  have  been  secured  .  that  men  who  were 
not  in  or  near  Wardncr  at  the  time  of  the  riots  and  destruction 
of  property  were  brought  long  distances  and  made  to  suffer  the 
unnecessary  and  brutal  hardships  of  the  ‘bull-pen  '  for  no  better 
reason  than  that,  at  some  time  or  other,  they  had  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  cupitulists  who,  by  the  aid  of  the  military,  had 
usurped  the  place  of  government ;  that  methods  abhorrent  to  our 
own  or  any  other  civilized  form  of  government  were  adopted  >n 
the  effort  to  obtain  testimony  against  suspected  or  proscribed 
person* ;  that  subornation  or  perjury  by  threats  was  rife,  and  that 
conditions  generally  were  such  as  no  good  citizen  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  no  believer  in  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  any  constitutional 
guaranties,  no  lover  of  liberty,  and  no  opponent  of  oligarchy  can 
contemplate  without  astonishment  and  indignation. 

"There  cun  lie  no  question  that  the  troubles  out  of  which  these 
abuses  grew  presented  a  serious  und  puzzling  problem,  but  de¬ 
clared  rebellion  itself  could  not  justify  some  of  the  methods  that 
were  adopted  in  an  effort  which  seems  to  have  been  less  to  re- 
•tore  peace  than  to  establish  social,  political,  and  economic  su¬ 
premacy  of  the  operators." 


THE  MACRUM  CHARGES  AGAIN. 

NTEREST  in  the  case  of  ex-Consul  Macro m  was  revived  last 
week  by  his  appearance  before  the  House  committee  on  for¬ 
eign  affairs,  where  he  told  the  story  of  the  interference  with  bis 
mail  and  telegrams  in  South  Africa.  On  the  same  day  that  he 
t-dd  his  story,  the  news  come  out  (in  a  letter  from  Secretary  Hay 
to  Chairman  Hitt  of  the  House  committee  on  foreign  affairs)  that 
our  State  Department  has  been  having  some  correspondence 
with  the  British  Government  concerning  the  opening  of  Mr. 
Mncrum’s  mail  by  the  British  censor  in  Durban,  and  that  Mr. 
Maerum’s  allegations  were  found  to  be  true,  and  **a  very  satis¬ 
factory  apology  was  returned."  The  New  York  Times  dud. 
Item.),  which  thinks  that  Mucrum  has  an  exaggerated  idea  of 
his  own  importance,  suya  of  his  testimony  l«cforc  the  House  com¬ 
mittee  : 

"Poor  Mucrum!  Thanks  to  the  mistaken  kindness  of  the 
House  committee  on  foreign  affairs  in  assuming  that  the  ex- 
consul’ s  requests  for  an  investigation  of  his  charges  were  sin¬ 
cere.  his  microscopic  wrongs  and  his  mountainous  follies  are  now 
public  property.  The  result  is  that  the  final  condemnation  of  his 
course,  long  held  back  by  the  hope  that  the  man  had  some  slight 
excuse  other  than  treachery  or  cowardice  for  his  (light  from  his 
post  of  duty,  will  at  last  be  pronounce*!  by  his  countrymen,  and 
the  best  he  can  expect  hereafter,  even  from  the  m«*st  charitable 
of  them,  is  contemptuous  pity.  And  really  it  was  a  pathetic  ex¬ 
hibition  thut  he  made  of  himself  when  the  opportunity  which  he 
had  vi  often  asked  and  so  adroitly  evaded  was.  to  his  obvious 
dismay,  actually  forced  upon  him.  and  he  had  to  tell  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  trifles  out  of  which  he  and  a  few  sensational  newspapers  had 
tried  to  manufacture  an  international  grievance.  All  he  could 
•av  was  that  two  entirely  unimportant  letters  had  been  opened 
by  mistake,  and  that  an  unnamed  person  had  seen  in  an  unnamed 
paper  a  bit  of  worthless  information  that  might  or  might  not 
have  been  secured  through  the  deciphering  of  a  code  despatch  ! 
Such,  when  reduced  to  the  bare  facts,  was  the  mystery  the  eluci¬ 
dation  of  which  was  to  set  two  great  nations  by  the  cars,  sustain 
Macrum’s  claim  to  the  honors  of  martyrdom,  and  convict  the 
President  and  his  Cabinet  of  base  subservience  to  perfidious 
Albion.  Fortunately  for  the  ex-consul,  it  is  easier  to  laugh  at 


the  outcome  of  the  inquiry  than  it  is  to  work  up  effective  anger 
over  his  past  misbehavior." 

The  opposition  papers,  however,  believe  that  the  British  apol¬ 
ogy  confirms  their  contention  that  Consul  Macrum  is  altogether 
right,  and  that  Secretary  Hay  and  the  President  have  too  much 
consideration  for  British  interests.  Thus  the  St.  Louis  Republic 
(Dem.)  observes: 

■"  Premier  Salisbury  of  the  British  cabinet  having  confirmed 
the  troth  of  former  American  Consul  Macrum 's  charges  by  apolo¬ 
gizing  to  Secretary  of  State  Hay  for  the  opening  of  Macrum 's 
official  mail  by  the  British  censor  at  Durban,  there  is  bat  little 
interest  now  attaching  to  the  congressional  investigation  of  the 
Macrum  incident. 

“This  investigation,  however,  may  with  reason  take  up  the 
point  as  to  whether  the  Salisbury  apology  was  sufficient  in  form 
and  terms.  The  diplomatic  offense  contained  in  the  opening  of 
one  government's  official  mail  by  another  government  is  quite 
serious.  Lord  Salisbury  should  have  been  required  to  tender 
in  writing  a  full  and  formal  apology  for  that  offense.  It  is  doubt¬ 


ful  if  Secretary  of  State  Hay.  sadly  lacking  in  regard  for  Ameri¬ 
can  dignity,  held  the  British  Premier  closely  to  this  requirement. 

**  By  rights,  also,  and  as  a  matter  of  diplomatic  courtesy.  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  Hay  and  British  Ambassador  Pauncefote  should 
apologize  to  former  Consul  Macrum.  When  thut  faithful  Ameri¬ 
can  first  preferred  the  charge  that  the  British  censor  tampered 
with  mail  from  the  American  State  Department  addressed  to  him 
at  Pretoria.  Secretary  Hay  advanced  in  defense  his  opinion  that 
Macrum  was  a  liar.  He  also  secured  an  expression  to  the  same 
effect  from  Lord  Pauncefote.  It  is  plain  that  both  were  wrong. 
Mr.  Macrum  is  not  a  liar.  An  apology  is  therefore  due  for  hav¬ 
ing  said  that  he  lied. 

"This,  however,  need  not  be  insisted  upon,  ns  it  is  a  bit  out  of 
the  ordinary  routine  of  diplomatic  red  tape.  But  it  must  be  seen 
to  that  the  British  Government  has  made  the  proper  amends  for 
intercepting,  opening,  and  reading  the  American  Government’s 
mail.  Secretary  of  State  Hay  is  too  easy-going  about  these  mat¬ 
ters.  He  is  likely  to  reason  that  any  old  thing  is  a  good  enough 
apology  where  British  domination  of  American  consulates  is  con¬ 
cerned.  ” 


A  Check  to  Prize-Fighting.— Afterthe  first  day  of  next 
September  exhibitions  of  prize-fighting  will  be  illegal  in  New 
York  State.  By  an  almost  solid  Republican  vote,  the  Horton 
law  has  been  repealed  in  the  legislature  at  Albany.  Says  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraph  iRep.)  : 

"The  Horton  law  .  .  .  has  for  the  past  year  been  one  of  the 
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greatest  scandals  which  has  occurred  in  the  political  history  of 
the  Empire  State.  Briefly,  the  statute  permitted  boxing-matches 
to  Ik-  carried  on  by  any  club  that  could  obtain  a  license,  these 
contests  being  limited  to  twenty-live  rounds  of  three  minutes 
each,  the  gloves  worn  not  to  weigh  less  than  five  ounces.  The 
result  of  this  law  was  to  practically  legalize  prize-fighting.  .  .  . 
There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  concerning  the  propriety  of 
passing  the  bill  which  has  repealed  the  Horton  law.  It  was  an 
iniquitous  piece  of  legislation  that  should  never  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  deface  the  statute-books.  It  was  nothing  but  a  money¬ 
making  scheme  hustled  through  the  legislature  a  year  or  so  ago 
by  the  lowest  class  of  politicians  and  district  heelers.  Nothing 
could  more  clearly  show  the  character  of  these  boxing  clubs  than 
the  fact  of  each  one  of  them  being  subservient  to  a  man  of  the 
Dry- Dollar  Sullivan  type.  low,  debased  characters  whose  sole 
idea  was  to  fill  their  own  coders  at  any  price.  No  man  is  likely 
to  have  his  moral  character  injured  by  learning  to  box.  nor 
should  an  ordinary  sparring  match  have  any  debasing  influence 
upon  the  memliers  of  the  community  who  may  care  to  witness 
such  aifairs.  When,  however,  any  organization  is  able  to  clear 
over  ♦250.000  in  one  year,  as  the  Broadway  Athletic  Club  is  do¬ 
ing  in  New  York  City,  it  is  surely  absurd  for  its  managers  to 
claim  that  they  are  in  business  for  their  health,  and  are  also 
holding  sparring  matches  for  the  purpose  of  honest  sport  and  for 
the  instruction  of  the  amateur  public." 


A  CUBAN  VIEW  OF  CUBAN  CONDITIONS. 

EDWIN  WARREN  GUYOL.  editor  of  La  /.mcAa.  Havana. 

in  an  interesting  view  of  American  rule  in  Cuba  which  he 
gives  in  /A trfi/r's  Wtekly,  corroborate*  Major  Kuncic'x  picture 
of  General  Brooke'*  administration,  presented  in  these  column* 
lust  week,  but  paints  a  more  cheerful  picture  by  adding  what 
Major  Kuncie  left  out— a  sketch  of  General  Wood's  management 
of  Cuban  affairs.  General  Wood's  uppointment.  says  Mr. 
Guyol,  "gave  hope  to  the  Cuban*  throughout  the  island,  report* 
from  Santiago  having  long  shown  that  tho  Easterners  believed 
in  this  doctor  governor.''  He  goes  on  : 

"Since  his  arrival  there  has  been  more  actual  visible,  beneficial 
work  done  thun  there  wa*  during  the  entire  year  gone  by.  Where 
Brooko  cumc  to  hi*  office  at  10  a.  m.  and  went  driving  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Wood  is  to  bo  found  at  his  desk  by  eight,  an  hour  for  lunch, 
another  for  dinner,  bed  at  midnight.  And  the  rapidity  with 
which  he  grusps  1.  subject  cnublcs  him  to  accomplish  a  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  in  a  given  time. 

"  Where  Brooko  usked  and  blindly  accepted  advice  from  one 
or  two  men,  then  allowed  them  to  do  a*  they  pleased.  Wood  con¬ 
sults  a  dozen,  then  issues  instructions,  and  sees  thut  they  arc 
obeyed.  Where  Brooke  received  'reports.'  Wood  makes  personal 
inspections.  Where  Bruoke  'filed'  or  'respectfully  referred' 
complaints.  Wood  conducts  an  investigation. 

"  Wood  dcclurcs  himself  candidly,  and  proves  his  declarations 
to  be  sincere.  His  policy,  which  he  will  carryout  to  the  end 
unless  interfered  with  by  Washington,  can  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  words.  Ho  will  trust  Cubans  always,  and  help  them  pre¬ 
vent  themselves  from  betraying  the  confidence.  He  will  con¬ 
vince  these  people  that  he  is  sincere  in  his  desire  to  place 
them  on  their  feet,  by  showing  them  that  he  realizes  that  he 
needs  their  assistance  to  insure  their  success,  and  that  success¬ 
ful  accomplishment  of  the  task  before  him  means  his  own  future 
assured. 

"Cubans  arc  being  shown  every  consideration  by  Wood,  who 
appreciates  their  natures  thoroughly,  and  understands  that  what 
might  apjiear  trivial  toan  American  may  mean  the  lasting  friend¬ 
ship  or  enmity  of  a  Latin. 

"He  will  use  the  greatest  care  in  selection  of  incumbents  for 
public  office,  and  will  unhesitatingly  remove  his  ow  n  appointees 
should  they  prove  unworthy. 

"He  intends  that  the  judicial  and  educational  institutions  shall 
Ik*  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  and  that  they  shall  he  the  bases 
of  the  Cuban  governmental  establishment 
"The  brightest  sign,  in  Wood's  eves,  is  the  apparent  anxiety 
of  children  and  adults  to  obtain  education.  This  desire  is  so 
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manifest  that  schools  arc  being  opened  as  rapidly  as  furniture 
and  books  can  be  obtained.*' 

Contracts  for  $500. 000  worth  of  school  furniture,  including  ioo,. 
000  desks,  have  just  been  made  for  the  Cuban  schools,  and  it  is 
expected,  says  The  Jndf pendent,  that  where  there  were  only 
4.0*10  pupils  in  the  schools  under  Spanish  rule,  there  will  soon 
be  soo.oon.  Much  of  the  credit  for  this  is  said  to  be  due  to  Alexis 
K.  Frye,  the  superintendent  of  schools,  who  is  developing  the 
Cuban  schools  along  lines  of  his  own  planning.  Mr.  Frye  gives 
his  salary  to  the  Cuban  orphan  asylums.  The  next  step  after 
the  reformation  of  the  schools,  continues  Mr.  Guyol,  is  the  revi¬ 
sion  of  laws.  “This,"  he  says,  "is  in  the  hands  of  two  commis¬ 
sions  of  lawyers— Cuban  and  American,  three  each,  with  an  in¬ 
dependent  commission  of  two  Americans  to  advise  on  special 
l»>ints.  The  plan  on  which  they  will  conduct  the  work  is  one  of 
mutual  consideration,  suggestion,  and  adoption.  Reformation 
of  the  judiciary  will  come  next,  beginning  with  the  magistrates 
and  notaries,  and  closing  with  the  supreme  tribunal.” 

Next  month  w  ill  come  an  event  of  gTeat  importance  for  Cuba, 
and  of  great  interest  to  the  people  of  the  United  Stutc*—  Cuba's 
first  election  under  the  new  regime.  Says  Mr.  Guyol : 

"Mayors  and  municipal  councils  will  be  elected.  The  electoral 
commission  is  now  hard  at  work  on  plans  for  .suffrage  and  polling 
regulations.  What  they  will  adopt,  I  can  assort,  will  Ik-  some¬ 
what  as  follows  Qualifications  will  he.  in  accordance  with  the 
desire  of  the  people,  such  as  to  permit  suffrage  as  near  universal 
as  it  is  safe  to  uppmneh.  Knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  ; 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  money  or  property,  or  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  service  through  the  war.  Cubans  by  birth,  but  natural¬ 
ized  American  citizens,  may  vote  on  relinquishing  right*  as  such 

"The  blanket  ballot  will  be  used.  (Milled  in  secret  except  when 
the  voter  can  not  read.  In  such  case*  the  ticket  will  be  read  to 
him  in  the  presence  of  representative*  of  cuch  purty.  The  oath 
a*  to  truth  of  representation*  regarding  qualifications  will  lie 
exacted  from  each  voter,  and  determination  to  subsequently  in¬ 
vestigate  all  claims  und  prosecute  for  perjury  will  be  impressed 
on  the  public  beforehand. 

"  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  convince  the  people  of  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  eliminating  factional  spirit  und  presenting  as  few 
parties  a*  possible.  In  spite  of  all  efforts,  some  towns  will  run 
as  many  as  fifteen  candidate*  for  the  mayoralty. 

"Qualifications  for  candidacy  will  lie— knowledge  of  reading 
and  writing,  freedom  from  uny  criminal  record  or  |icnding  crimi¬ 
nal  charge,  and  indorsement  by  at  least  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
voting  population  of  the  coqiorution  represented. 

"The  present  acting  mayors  will  be  required  to  manage  the 
elections  with  their  own  police,  no  soldiery  to  be  used  unless  in 
ease  of  rioting.  There  will  be  no  policemen  at  the  jxills.  merely 
patmling  the  cities. 

"The  |»eoplc  generally  will  be  urged  to  rcmcmlicr  that  they  are 
approaching  the  crucial  point;  thut  the  elections  will  be  ac 
cepted  as  a  criterion  of  what  they  can  do  for  themselves;  that 
this  is  the  crisis;  that  officers  now  elected  are  only  to  serve  one 
year;  and  that,  with  so  many  interested  parties  eager  to  see 
Cubans  display  characteristics  inimical  to  a  nation  wishing  self- 
government.  it  will  1m*  Iwttcr  to  vote  for  an  enemy  than  create  .1 
disturbance. 

"\Ye  all  believe  that  these  elections  will  come  and  go  without 
any  trouble  whatever,  and  arc  confident  that  we  will  have  no 
lauxr  f«*r  regret  of  our  faith  in  Culm  and  the  Cubans." 

After  the  election,  thinks  Mr.  Guyol,  real  independence  for 
Cuba  will  be  in  sight.  First.  he  says,  "will  conic  the  beginning 
of  the  wind-up  of  American  military  occupation 

"Commencing  in  June,  troops  will  la*  returned  to  the  State' 
Six  thousand  will  go.  leaving  us  in  the  neighborhood  of  four 
thousand.  These  will  be  composed  of  cavalry  to  move  around 
when  necessary,  and  artillery  to  care  for  forts  and  guns. 

"The  rural  guard  as  a  body  will  be  done  away  with,  except  in 
the  wild  districts  of  Santiago.  Puerto  Principe,  anil  Santa  Clara 
provinces.  Instead,  the  municipal  police  will  lie  mounted  in 
suburban  villages,  and  will  maintain  surveillance  over  rural 
property. 

"Then  Cuba  will,  lor  the  first  time  since  her  discovery,  settle 
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down  lo  n  purely  civil  life,  with  no  fear  of  interference  from  an 
arbitrary  military  rtgime. 

"l.et  Leonard  Wood  alone,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  he 
will,  during  one  more  year,  have  insular  affairs  in  >uch  shape 
that  he  will  conduct  general  elections,  elect  a  president  and 
congress,  have  a  constitution  framed,  and  turn  over  to  a  grate¬ 
ful  people  what  he  wishes  to  build  as  much  as  they  to  have— a 
model  republic.” 


tain  their  determination  and  do  not  fall  out  among  themselves." 
The  Baltimore  American  says,  in  a  similar  strain: 

"It  remains  to  l»e  wen  what  effect  his  death  will  have  on  the 
war.  Following  -*»  closely  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Cronje.  it 
would,  under  ordinary  conditions.  Ix-acrushing  blow  to  the  Bi*crs. 
But  it  is  doubtful  if  General  Jouheri  has  for  several  months  done- 
more  than  give  his  influence  to  the  cause.  He  was  severely 
wounded  early  in  the  war.  and  since  then  the  names  of  other 
commanders  have  figured  conspicuously  in  the  various  oj>eratioi» 
of  the  campaign.  He  was  great  as  an  organizer  as  well  as  a 
tighter.  The  remarkable  organization  of  the  Transvaal  army, 
by  which  it  could  be  mobilized  for  active  service  in  forty-eight 
hours,  and  the  tremendous  accumulations  of  stores  of  food  and 
munitions  of  war.  were  proposed  by  General  Joubert  and  carried 
out  under  his  supervision. 

“His  influence  will  k-  sadly  missed  by  the  Boers.  His  plans, 
however,  like  those  of  von  Moltkc,  have  been  so  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  and  so  thoroughly  impressed  upon  the  Government  thnt 
his  lieutenants  will  probably  be  able  to  execute  them  with  rea¬ 
sonable  precision.  The  Boer  is  a  natural  soldier,  and  the  com¬ 
manders  of  the  Boers  ap|x-ar  to  Ik-  natural  generals.  The  world 
has  thus  far  learned  more  about  the  B«»ers  than  their  officers, 
with  the  exception  of  Joubert  and  Cronje.  But  He  Lurev.  l)e 
Wet,  Pretorius.  and  Olivier  are  men  out  of  substantially  the 
same  mold.  Olivier  has  just  accomplished  the  marvelous  feat  of 
marching  5.000  men.  with  3. 500  wagons,  between  the  immense 
army  of  Roberts  and  the  heavy  forces  concentrated  below  Roberts 
for  his  capture.  Joul>ert‘s  death  is  a  great  loss,  but  the  British 
have  plenty  of  lighting  before  them." 

General  Joubert  was  nearly  seventy  years  old.  and  the  exjto- 
sures  and  hardships  of  the  Natal  campaign  are  thought  to  have 
l»cen  the  causes  of  his  death,  which  resulted  after  a  few  days’ 
illness  in  Pretoria  The  Philadelphia  Tress  says,  however,  that 
his  death  “spares  a  brave  man  the  sad.  inevitable  day  when  the 
skill  of  General  Roberts  and  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the 
British  force  a  way  into  Pretoria  "  ;  and  the  New  York  Journal 
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117  HAT  effect  General  Joubert’s  death  will  have  on  the  dura- 
*  »  lion  uiul  outcome  of  the  South  African  war  is  just  now 
the  subject  of  considerable  discussion.  Occurring  while  Lord 
Rolic-rts  was  recuj)erating  his  forces  at  Bloemfontein,  just  before 
the  hcgiiiningof  his  northward  advance,  the  loss  of  the  command¬ 
ing  Boer  general  is 
thought  to  lie  a  par- 
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strategy  still  lives. 

General  Botha,  it  is  said,  will  take  General  Joubert's  place 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Boer  forces.  General  Botha  has 

made  his  reputation  wholly  during  the  present  campaign, 
and  it  is  said  that  foreign  officers  serving  with  the  Boers 
have  expressed  surprise  at  bis  clever  tactics.  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Times  says  that  "as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  strategy  of 
the  Boers  has  been  of  so  obvious  a  character  that  the  effect 
of  Joubert’s  loss  is  likely  to  lx-  more  important  in  a  personal 
and  political  than  in  a  military  sense.  The  Boer  campaign, 
apart  from  the  excursions  of  small  bodies  of  light  troops,  has 
now-  resolved  itself  into  a  simple  question  of  holding  an  inner 
circle  of  strong  defenses,  and  this  they  should  be  able  to  do  with¬ 
out  the  need  of  any  scientific  generalship,  provided  they  main¬ 
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••  The  soil  of  the  Transvaal  Republic  is  unviolntcd.  The  virgin 
fortresses  of  Pretoria  have  not  yet  seen  an  invader.  No  doubt 
General  Joubert  would  have  wished  his  hand  and  brain  to  help 
Ins  countrymen  in  their  last  stand,  but  for  himself  he  could  have 
asked  nothing  better  than  to  lie  taken  away  while  the  inevitable 
fate  was  still  in  the  future.  His  fame  is  secured.  He  has  not 
been  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  defeat.  Always  successful  when 
lighting  was  possible,  he  withdrew  his  forces  in  good  order  and 
without  loss  when  irresistible  number*  made  it  necessary  for  him 
to  take  up  new  bases.  Few  commanders  have  ever  practised 
Fabian  tactics  more  successfully.  Joubert  was  u  specimen  of  the 
la-st  type  of  the  Transvaal  Boer.  His  French  blood  refined  the 
primitive  Hutch  instincts  and  gave  him  adapt ibility  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  modern  life.  If  ho  had  been  in  control  instead  of 
Kruger  the  Transvaal  would  probably  have  kept  step  with  the 
outer  world  sufficiently  to  avoid  giving  cause  for  war.  What¬ 
ever  become*  of  the  Boer  republics,  Petrus  Joubert  will  remain  a 
South  African  hero  as  long  as  there  is  a  Boer  people." 


The  Delagoa  Bay  Award.— The  dispute  which  has  has 
just  been  settled  by  the  Swiss  jurists  at  Bcrno  is  explained,  and 
its  bearing  on  the  South  African  war  pointed  out.  in  the  follow- 
ing  paragraphs  from  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser: 

“Briefly,  Portugal  [in  1883]  gave  a  concession  to  McMurdo.  an 
American,  to  build  a  railway  into  the  Transvaal.  He  formed  a 
construction  company  in  England  and  went  to  work.  President 
Kruger,  for  obvious  reasons,  wanted  this  to  be  a  state  railway, 
like  his  own.  which  continued  it  to  Pretoria.  He  did  not  want 
private  British  and  American  capital  interested  in  the  onlyoutlct 
to  the  coast,  which  might  some  time  become  of  supreme  military 
importance  to  the  Republic.  After  preventing  completion  of  the 
r«*ad  by  prolonging  a  boundary  dispute,  he  prevailed  on  Portugal 
to  confiscate  and  complete  it.  recognizing  responsibility  for  dam¬ 
ages  to  McMurdo  and  the  British  construction  company.  Where 
Portugal  got  the  money  to  complete  the  road,  and  how  she  ex- 
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peeled  to  satisfy  claim*  for  damages  is  not  known.  She  is  as 
l>onr  as  the  Transvaal  is  rich. 

"This  was  in  1889.  The  ease  went  to  arbitration  next  year, 
the  British  and  American  governments  having  taken  up  the  cases 
of  Mc.Murdo  anti  the  construction  company.  The  Swiss  federal 
council  appointed  three  jurist-,  as  arbitrators,  and  they  have  been 
sitting  for  ten  years.  The  award  at  last  is  aliout  half  the  lowest 
sum  expected.  It  is  something  over  $3,000,000,  with  simple  in¬ 
terest  at  5  per  cent,  for  eleven  years,  about  $$.<>>«>.oooin  all.  The 
actual  claims  for  physical  value  of  the  road  were  $1,500,000  by 
Mc.Murdo  and  St-Soo."""  by  the  British  company,  and  the  value 
of  the  concession  as  a  charter,  bused  on  earning  power,  has  been 
estimated  at  from  $15,000,000  to  830,000.000 . 

"There  was  a  time  when  it  was  thought  this  decision  would 
precede  a  eoup  in  the  war  by  enabling  the  British  to  take  IMagua 
Bay.  cut  off  men  and  supplies,  ami  take  a  slxtrt  cut  to  Pretoria 
On  the  contrary,  the  award  preserves  the  status  quo.  Portugal 
tan  certainly  raise  $5.0110,01  ■>  and  keep  her  colonics." 


CAN  SOCIALISM  CURE  THE  DRINK  EVIL? 


AMERICAN'  Socialistic  leaders  and  periodicals  hare  during 
the  past  few  years  advanced  with  much  earnestness  the 
Claims  of  Socialism  as  a  remedy  for  the  drink  evil.  The  Prohibi¬ 
tionists,  however,  have  vigorously  combated  these  claims,  and 
m  support  of  their  point  of  view  there  recently  ap|>carcd  in  7  he 
.Vtw  I’oitt  (Chicago)  an  interesting  article  from  the  pen  of  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Johnson,  who  has  been  traveling  in  England  and  Scot- 
land  as  correspondent  for  that  pajier.  He  selected  Glasgow  and 
Huddersfield  us  the  field  of  his  investigations,  for  the  reason 
that  municipal  ownership  and  "practical  Socialism "  are  partly 
m  operation  in  these  cities.  He  says 
"Glasgow  hus  done  about  everything  possible  for  the  working- 
men  save  abolishing  the  rum-shops.  She  has  erected  for  them 
homes  in  every  |M»rtion  of  the  city,  which  are  rented  to  the  poor 
at  a  nominal  rate.  Widows  ami  widowers  have  two  well- 
equipped  homes  where  they  arc  Ixtnrdcd  at  almost  a  trifling  sum. 
and  the  babies  are  cared  for  by  city  nurses  while  the  bread¬ 
winners  ore  at  work.  Penny  baths  arc  erected  by  the  municipal¬ 
ity  in  all  parts  of  the  city  where  workingmen  reside.  Municipal 
tramways  take  laborers  to  their  work  at  from  one  to  two  cents. 
Municipal  ferries  take  workmen  to  the  shops  for  five  miles  down 
the  Clyde  for  two  cents.  Municipal  concerts  arc  free  for  the 
workmen  in  the  evening;  municipal  lectures  free;  free  night 
schools,  with  free  courses  in  business  and  technical  studies.  A 
free  employment  bureau  is  maintained  by  the  city  to  seek  work 
for  the  unemployed.  Almost  without  exception  the  city  take*, 
the  pnrt  of  the  workingmen  in  labor  disputes.  .  .  .  All  this  ha* 
the  city  done— but  she  has  a  ho  litense.t  1,746  grog-sho/ts.  .  .  . 
Forty-five  thousand  persons  are  arrested  for  drunken  rows  every 
year,  and  an  annual  average  of  1,300  women  are  assaulted  by 
drunken  husbands— one  hundred  and  seven  poor  women  thru  the ,i 
by  their  husbamfs  tilth  month.'’ 

In  Huddersfield  the  outlook  for  temperance  is  not  much 
brighter.  Says  Mr.  Johnson 

“  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  Huddersfield  has  had  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  a  •Socialist  city.'  While  all  the  things  planned  in 
Bellamy's  Utopia  have  not  been  attempted,  yet  not  a  public 
function  exists,  save  the  telephone,  which  is  mil  owned  and 
operated  by  the  municipality,  and  arrangements  arc  now  being 
made  by  the  city  for  a  municipal  telephone  service.  .  .  .  Never¬ 
theless.  the  police  statistics  for  the  past  five  years  show  that  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  the  total  arrests  have  steadily  grown  .  the  arrests 
for  drunkenness  have,  on  the  whole,  slightly  decreased ;  the 
number  of  saloons  has  remained  substantially  stationary,  while 
it  has  been  necessary  to  employ  more  policemen  to  keep  order." 

To  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Johnson.  The  Teople  (organ  of  the 
Socialist  Labor  Party,  New  York)  replies  as  follows 

"As  to  the  Socialistic  character  of  Glasgow  and  Huddersfield, 
it  amounts  to  just  this  The  municipal  governments  have  carried 
out  some  beneficial,  but  very  insufficient,  measures  for  the  relief 
of  the  working-people  there.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
cheap  municipal  street-cars  ami  ferries,  good  lodging-houses  at 


cheap  rates,  cheap  and  good  tenements,  free  employment  bu¬ 
reaus.  free  concert-  and  lectures,  free  baths  and  playgrounds. 

•*  Now  these  arc  all  very  good  things,  so  far  as  they  go.  They 
are  things  that  Socialists  work  for,  whenever  and  wherever  they 
get  into  power.  They  arc  things  that  Socialists  111  the  munici¬ 
palities  of  France  and  Belgium  have  done  better  than  the  English 
and  Scottish  reformers.  But  they  are  not  enough.  They  are 
only  first  steps.  They  do  not  constitute  Socialism,  nor  a  tithe  of 
the  Socialist  program.  To  call  Glasgow  and  Huddersfield  So- 
ciaiist  cities  is  ridiculous.  .  .  .  Moreover,  it  is  not  shown  that 
drunkenness  in  those  cities  is  worse  than  or  even  as  bad  as  it 
was  U- fore  the  moderate  reforms  were  instituted  there . 

"When  the  workingmen  of  any  community  receive  the  full 
product  of  their  laW  by  working  cooperatively  for  the  common 
good ;  when  this  system  bus  been  in  practise  long  enough  for  the 
people  to  have  formed  new  habits,  new  customs,  new  ways  of 
living,  adapted  to  their  changed  conditions,  then  the  test  will 
have  ticen  made.  And  if.  then,  drunkenness  continues  as  bad 
.«%  before,  we  shall  l»c  prepared  to  admit  'Socialism  can  not  cure 
the  drink  evil.* . 

"Great  physicians,  criminal  judges,  students  of  sociology,  and 
even  some  tcnij»craiicc  reformers  (as  Miss  Willard  and.  we  l»e- 
licvc.  Miss  AntlMiny  and  Mrs.  Stanton)  have  agreed  that  the 
drunkenness  of  the  jmor  is  the  result  of  bail  social  conditions- 

C«»r  food,  bad  housing,  overwork,  anxiety,  and  despair,  all  com- 
ned  with  ignorance.  Among  the  rich  we  find  drunkenness,  too 
And  there  we  find  its  causes  in  idleness,  luxury,  and  a  generally 
unnatural  way  of  living. 

"Now  the  establishment  of  Socialism  would  put  an  end  to  the 

G-cnt  evils  of  semi-starvation.  Imd  housing,  overwork,  idleness, 
ury.  It  would  reduce  the  causes  of  anxiety  to  the  minimum 
It  would  insure  every  man  a  chance  of  healthy  activity.  It 
would  allow  no  one  to  live  oil  of  others.  It  would  give  every 
man  hope  anti  pleasure  in  his  work.  Anti  thus  it  would  destroy 
the  greatest  causes  of  drunkenness  anti  of  other  abnormal  prac¬ 
tises.  " 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF. 

t;rM  HAL  lUil.LrK  ought  I,n  a  waiting  world  where  he  expect*  to  Ml 
hi*  Raster  dinner.—  1  he  Ohio  Stole  Journal. 

Mk  R.  Kil  l  iso  ha*  arrived  at  Bloemfontein,  and  the  llocr*  are  reported 
to  be  fleeing  In  every  direction.—  The  Bottom  Trainee /ft. 

Wills  we  remember  h«»w  small  Portugal  la,  It  *eetn*  remarkable  that 
the  I  lelago  a  Bay  mailer  wa«  ever  arbitrated  nl  all.—  The  Detroit  Aetos. 

Ahvk  1  to  ClllCaoo  Von  k.  flonl  citlren*  should  not  vote  to  place  10 
the  cl  tv  council  a  man  who  would  disgrace  a  penitentiary  —  The  Chit  a  p) 
ftet.-ej 

Hi  AM*  tiir  Tm  ST*  —There  doe*  not  seem  t«»  be  any  way  to  work  the 
approaching  solar  eclipse  into  any  political  platform.—  The  /'kihdetfhu 
tsJrer. 

One  valuable  result  ha.  already  been  achieved  by  Mr.  Sheldon1*  "ideal 
newspaper."  It  ha*  made  everybody  think  better  of  the  real  newspaper  — 
The  Xew  York  World. 


THE  CARXJ GIE—FKICK  RECONCILIATION. 

The  Short  One  :  "Aye.  Hal,  thouTt  right.  Why  should  we  brawl sed 
fight,  when  there'*  better  plunder  in  sight?" 

Til*  LONO  ON E :  ■*  ’Tis  aage  advice,  friend  Andy.  Here  come*  ocr 
meat." — The  MmntJfolii  Jon  not. 
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LETTERS  AND  ART. 

MAETERLINCK:  DEMICOD  OR  DECENERATE? 

T^EW  names  in  modern  literature.  a  recent  writer  has  said. 
A  arouse  such  anger  in  the  celestial  souls  of  critics  as  the 
name  of  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  To  the  devotee  of  the  Maeterlinck 
culms,  he  is  an  incarnate  god  of  letters  ;  to  the  scoffer,  he  is  the 

recrudescence  of  a 
degenerate  imlievil- 
ity.  Fcrha-rs  both 
believers  and  scorn - 

ers  have  good  reas¬ 
on  for  their  opposing 
views,  says  Mr.  A. 
R.  Rojier  i in  The 
Contemporary  AV- 
view,  March),  tho 
he  fails  t»  bring  out 
any  notable  points 
in  favor  of  the  demi¬ 
god  theory.  Re¬ 
write*  : 

"The  average 
man,  or  even  the 
average  literary 
man.  take*  down 
Maeterlinck'*  first 
little  volume  of 
lyric*.  'Serrc* 
Chuude*.’  ami  plunge*  into  a  passage  which  I  may  trarmlatc 
roughly  as  follows : 

O  hothouse  In  the  mkUl  of  the  forest*  ! 

And  your  door*  *hut  forever  ! 

And  nil  that  there  I*  under  your  dome. 

And  under  my  aoul  in  your  likenc**! 

Tho  thought*  of  it  prince**  nn-hungered. 

The  wcnrlnetsof  *  ktilor  In  the  ..llderne**, 

llrnren  mu*lc  ut  the  window*  of  in. arable* 

Sheer  Earlnwood,  says  tlio  average  leader:  and  yet.  if  he  dal  but 
look  closer,  there  i*  a  sort  of  meaning  in  the  piece.  The  hot¬ 
house  in  a  type  of  the  modern  ovcrcultivatcd  morbid  soul,  in  the 
midst  of  a  wide,  healthy  nature,  but  cut  off  from  the  free  air  of 
heaven  a*  by  a  thin  viewless  barrier  of  glass.  The  hungry 
princess— a  favorite  type  of  Maeterlinck's— is  the  soul  pining  in 
vain  fur  it*  birthright  of  sympathy.  That  ft  beggar  should 
'farce,  tho  painful,  i*  naturnl,  und  has  no  especial  significance, 
a  princes*  is  born  with  a  presumed  right  to  live  in  abundancc 
>yd  tender  cure.  The  hunger  of  a  princess,  therefore,  i*  a  poign¬ 
ant  image  of  forsaken  helplessness.  So.  too.  the  mind  isolated 
in  its  own  morbid  scIf-consciousncss  may  be  likened  to  a  sailor  in 
the  desert,  sick  of  the  sand  and  tho  glare,  longing  for  the  cool 
breath  of  the  waves.  And  the  military  music  passing  under  the 
windows  of  a  hospital  for  incurable*  is  an  obvious  emblem  of  the 
vigorous  healthy  life  outside  that  awakens  vain  aspirations  and 
longings  in  soul*  sick,  beyond  cure,  of  doubt  and  melancholy.” 

Undoubtedly  some  of  Maeterlinck's  obscurity,  remarks  Mr. 
Roper,  arise*  from  the  fact  that  he,  a  Fleming  or  Low-1  >utch 
thinker,  write*  in  n  ruthlessly  lucid  medium  such  as  is  the  French 
language,  in  which  the  lights  and  shade*  of  mysticism  appear 
sheer  idiocy  anil  balderdash.  Then.  too.  Maeterlinck  as  a  sym- 
•'hst  use*  words  as  symbols  of  whole  realms  of  thought,  often 
fur  removed  from  their  common  import. 

Mr.  Roper  points  out  the  paucity  of  Maeterlinck's  literary 
repertoire : 

“  As  a  dramatist,  he  plays  on  an  instrument  of  one  string.  lie 
cun  present  one  character  alone— the  sensitive,  timid,  fascinating, 
misunderstood,  doomed  being,  belonging  only  half  to  this  world, 
homesick  for  fairyland,  with  strange  spiritual  insight  and  strange 
mental  deficiencies.  It  is  a  real  type,  if  a  morbid  one.  Then 


Maeterlinck  sets  forth  the  mystic  love  of  such  a  creature  with  her 
masculine  counterpart,  and  the  doom  of  both.  Ho  also  hints  at 
the  silent  tragedies  that  lie  behind  common  life,  and  images  forth 
the  terror  of  imminent  death.  Has  he  done  more  than  this?  I 
do  not  think  so.  His  personages  arc  not  human  beings,  hardly 
even  types.  We  should  not  know  one  of  them  if  we  met  hint  in 
the  street.  They  express  nothing;  they  call  attention  rather  to 
what  is  unexpressed  and  inexpressible.  Their  silences,  some 
critics  have  said,  are  more  eloquent  than  any  speech.  Hut  is  this 
really  the  fact  ? 

"Here  we  come  on  the  iinj*ortant  question  that  determine* 
Maeterlinck  %  true  place.  Is  the  eloquence  of  his  pauses  really 
his  own.  or  supplied  bv  the  audience?  Is  his  queer  Ollendorfian 
dialog  the  trellis  for  ilowcrand  fruitsof  spiritual  meaning,  or  is  it 
a  weak  and  wooden  crossing  of  laths?  A  symbolist  may  be  dc- 
fined  as  a  man  who  says  something  else.  Unable  or  unwilling 
to  put  his  thought*  into  definite  words,  he  uses  certain  terms  or 
metaphors  to  shadow  it  forth.  Hence,  symbolism  is  only  justifi¬ 
able.  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  when  the  real  meaning  of  the 
writer  can  not  bo  put  into  plain  words,  or  can  not  be  so  expressed 
in  proper  artistic  form.  Beyond  this,  symbolism  is  unnecessary, 
and  'imply  irritating.  A  painter  may  and  indeed  must  indicate, 
by  a  symbolic  use  of  color,  certain  effect*  that  no  paint  can  ren¬ 
der;  but  for  him  wilfully  to  abstain  from  rendering  what  <<»«  be 
rendered  truthfully  would  Ihi  coxcombry. " 

We  all  have  this  s*-it  of  eloquence,  remarks  Mr.  Roper,  and 
can  all  outvie  Shakr*|icure  and  Homer  in  tho  dim  recesses  of  our 
inner  consciousness,  in  our  "dream*  between  sleeping  and  wa¬ 
king."  The  nib  is  when  wo  sit  down  to  think  out  our  dreams 
and  write  out  our  thought*.  Why  should  the  silences  in  Maeter- 
linck'sdialog  l>c credited  with  an  infinity  of  meaning?  Suys  Mr. 
Roper . 

"  Never  or  hardly  ever  do  hi*  characters  utter  the  inevitably 
right  word  of  passion  or  emotion,  the  one  *|>eoch  that  the  person 
would  say.  It  is  cruel  to  contrast  the  riotous  exuberance  of 
Shakespeare'*  young  fancy  with  the  absolute  Ollcndorf  of  'La 
iTmcc'se  Malcinc.*  Take  the  famous  dialog  of  tho  Cowherd 
and  the  Nurse: 

Cow n ran:  Good  evening ! 

N'rssr:  Good  evening! 

Cowman :  It  i*  a  fine  evening. ' 

Norsk:  Yes.  fine  enough 

Cowiikkh:  Thanks  to  the  moon. 

Norsk:  Yes. 

CowiiRRit:  Hut  it  ha*  been  hot  during  the  day. 

Nt’Rsi  :  Oh  !  ye*,  it  hat  l«ccn  hot  during  the  day. 

Cowman  {going  i/owit  A*  the  ‘.rater)  :  I  am  going  to  bathe 
(etc). 

This  is  not  simplicity;  it  is  impotence.  And  it  is  the  same  in 
moment*  of  strong  emotion.  The  characters  never  speak  out 
their  soul*  like  Lear  over  the  dead  Cordelia.  They  simply  re¬ 
peat  ejaculation*  three  times.  Hjulmar  finds  hi*  love  lying  mur¬ 
dered.  and  thi*  i*  all  he  ha*  to  say : 

Yes!  yes!  yes'  Oh'  oh'  Come!  come!  Strangled!  stran¬ 
gled!  Malcinc !  Maleine  ’  Malcinc !  Strangled'  strangled! 
strangle*! '  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  Strangled  !  strangled  '  strangled  !  ” 

If  this  bv  tragedy,  says  Mr.  Rojier.  then  can  tragedy  be  written 
with  a  rubber  stamp  ! 


Walt  Whitman  in  Symphony.— Whitman  has  always 
beenmoreof  u  prophet  in  England  than  in  hisown  country,  altho 
his  fame  in  America  has  been  steadily  growing  since  his  death. 

It  is.  therefore,  rather  fitting  that  England,  which  first  gave 
pronounced  critical  recognition  to  Whitman's  verse,  should  pay 
him  the  tribute  of  interweaving  his  verse  with  music.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Thomas,  editor  of  The  American  Art  Journal  (March 
241.  writing  of  the  new  "Walt  Whitman  Symphony "  just  put 
forth  in  London  by  Mr.  William  Henry  Bell,  remarks  that  to 
English  critics  Whitman's  "barbaric  yawp"  is  what  Wagner’s 
music  is  to  passionate  lovers  of  the  music  drama.  Whitman,  to 
them,  is  something  more  than  a  man  "clad  in  skins  and  eating 
wild  honey  —he  is.  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  a  prophet. 
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with  a  new  message  in  a  new  measure,  which,  when  rightly  un¬ 
derstood.  is  full  of  music  as  well  as  of  prophetic  utterance.  The 
‘‘Whitman  Symphony.'  says  the  writer,  is  in  length  and  mas¬ 
siveness  well  adupted  to  the  poet's  manner  of  expression  and 
thought : 

"Mr.  Bell  is  the  composer  of  the  ‘Canterbury  Tales  ‘  and  ‘The 
Parcloner‘s  Tale  ‘  (Chaucer).  His'  Whitman  Symphony  *  was  to 
be  produced  at  the  Crystal  I'alace  on  March  ia  We  hope  it  may 
prove  to  be  a  work  of  interest.  We  learn  from  Percy  Betts  that 
in  length  it  exceeds  Schubert’s  great  Symphony  in  C.  requiring 
a  full  hour  for  its  production.  The  London  Daily  .Yews  say* 
that  while  it  is  so  long  that  the  second  movement,  a  *  Humoresque 
with  variations  on  an  original  theme  and  waltz  finale.’  had  to  be 
omitted,  it  is  a  work  of  marked  ability.  J  he  Xews  adds 

“‘It  seems  a  pity  that  young  composers  so  often  fail  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  merits  of  condensation.  The  symphony  is  not  "nro- 

Sram”  music,  but  it  bears  as  motto  Whitman's  lines  "To  Mine 
wn  Folk,”  anil  the  opening  allegro  is  to  a  certain  extent  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  American  poet's  "Song  of  the  Broad  Ax."  The 
third,  entitled  "Elegy,"  was  doubtless  suggested  by  the  "lovely 
and  soothing  death."  which  has  already  formed  the  subject  of  an 
English  cantata.  It  starts  with  a  mournful  subject,  given  out 
alternately  by  horns  and  wood  wind,  and  followed  by  a  funeral 
march,  with  a  brighter  cantabilc  second  subject,  the  music,  after 
much  development  and  varied  tieatment.  ultimately  dying  away 
till  it  becomes  inaudible.  The  last  movement  is  optimistic,  and 
the  coda  may  suggest  "The  show  passeo.  all  does  well  enough  of 
course."  The  symphony  is  dated  September  n,  iSqy.'  " 


LITERATURE  AS  A  PROFESSION. 

ANY  well-known  English  writers,  including  the  perennial 
Sir  Walter  Besunt  anil  Mr.  Kichurd  Lc  Gallicnnc,  hail 
their  say  a  few  months  ago  on  the  subject  of  the  literary  culling, 
its  advantages  and  drawbacks  (see  Tnr.  Litrrary  Dicisr, 
August  36.  November  4.  !$9<i).  Now  comes  Prof.  Brander  Mat¬ 
thews,  in  The  Forum  (April),  to  tell  what  he  thinks  about  the 
profession  of  literature.  In  the  first  place,  he  says,  the  nanu-  is 
not  a  little  vague.  Such  diverse  callings  as  those  of  college  pro¬ 
fessor,  editor,  lecturer  arc  included  in  the  term.  Yet,  says  Pn- 
fessor  Matthews,  the  object  of  journalism  is  almost  the  opjiosite 
of  literature — the  two  arts  arc  “incompatible  and  almost  hostile, 
the  one  to  the  other  " : 

"The  man  of  letters  is  almost  the  exact  antithesis  of  the  news¬ 
paper  man.  He  seeks  above  all  things  to  express  himself  -to 
give  form  to  a  something  within  him  that  is  striving  to  Ik-  born, 
to  body  forth  his  own  vision  of  life,  to  record  once  for  all  his  own 
understanding  of  the  universe.  He  toils  joyfully,  without  haste 
and  without  rest,  never  quitting  his  work  till  he  has  done  his 
best  by  it,  until  at  last  he  knows  it  to  be  as  perfect  as  he  can 
make  it.  however  dissatisfied  he  may  remain  with  his  final 
achievement.  The  object  of  his  effort  may  seem  but  a  trifle— a 
little  lyric  or  the  briefest  of  shoit  stories;  yet  he  never  relaxes 
his  standard,  Ixdieving  that  ihc  Tanagra  figurines  called  for  as 
keen  a  conscience  in  the  artist  as  the  Attic  marbles  themselves. 
Tho  lie  may  work  swiftly  when  the  mood  is  on  him  and  the  Muse 
inspires,  lie  is  never  in  a  hurry.  And  where  the  journalist  writes 
every  night  what  must  be  forgotten  before  the  next  new  moon, 
the  man  of  letters  may  keep  to  himself  what  he  has  done,  even 
for  seven  years,  as  Horace  advised;  and  in  all  that  time  again 
mid  again  lie  may  bestow  on  it  ungrudgingly  the  loving  labor  of 
the  file. 

"Thus  we  see  that  journalism  is  a  craft  while  literature  is  an 
art ;  and  that  the  two  callings  arc  almost  irreconcilable.  The 
practise  of  one  of  them  tends  to  unfit  a  man  for  the  practise  of 
the  other.  There  are  journalists,  not  a  few.  who  have  become 
men  of  letters,  and  there  are  men  of  letters  who  have  gone  on 
newspapers;  but  I  can  not  recall  the  name  of  any  man  who  won 
equal  fame  in  both  vocations.  Bryant  was  a  poet  who  was  also 
the  chief  editorial  writer  of  a  daily  newspaper;  and  one  of  liis 
biographers  tells  us  how  careful  Bryant  was  to  do  all  liis  journal¬ 
istic  writing  in  the  office  of  the  paj»er  itself.  leaving  hisown  home 
free  from  any  taint  of  contemporary  pressure.  And  there  is  an 
anecdote  of  Bryant  that  illuminates  the  conditions  of  journalism. 
A  frieud  repeatedly  urged  him  to  advocate  a  certain  cause,  and 


supplied  him  with  facts  and  arguments  in  its  behalf.  Finally, 
an  article  appeared,  and  Bryant  asked  his  friend  if  it  was  not 
satisfactory — if  it  was  not  good?  The  friend  responded  at  once 
that  the  article  was  too  good  altogether,  too  complete,  too  final, 
since  Bryant  had  said  in  it  all  he  had  to  say  on  the  subject,  and. 
therefore,  would  not  recur  to  it  again,  whereas  what  his  friend 
had  wanted  was.  that  the  editor  should  take  up  the  case  and 
keep  on  writing  about  it.  day  in  and  day  out,  until  he  had  really 
aroused  public  interest  in  it.” 

Neither  is  the  lecturer  or  the  college  professor  necessarily  a  man 
of  letters,  says  the  writer.  Both  lecturing  and  teaching  arc  per 
se  wholly  apart  from  the  main  purpose  of  the  literary’  artist.  And 
yet  literature  is  in  many  cases— perhaps  generally— the  by-pro¬ 
duct  of  other  professions : 

"At  the  present  time  there  are  in  the  United  States  half  a 
dozen  novelists,  as  many  dramatists,  perhaps  an  essayist  or  two. 
or  a  poet  by  chance,  each  of  whom  receives  from  his  literary 
labors  alone  enough  to  live  on  ;  and  there  are  probably  twice  ns 
many  in  Great  Britain.  But  for  the  large  majority  of  the  men  of 
letters  of  to-day.  literature  is  still  what  it  was  in  Charles  Lumli's 
time  'a  very  bad  crutch,  but  a  very  good  walking-stick.’  For 
example,  when  the  Authors’  Club  was  organized  in  New  York, 
in  iS*3.  by  seven  men  of  letters,  only  one  of  them  was  then  sup¬ 
ported  wholly  by  literature  -a  novelist  who  happened  also  to  be 
the  writer  of  certain  school-books  ;  and  of  the  other  six  One  was  a 
stock-broker,  one  was  the  editor  of  a  magazine,  two  were  jour¬ 
nalists.  and  two  had  private  means  of  their  own.  Among  the 
members  of  the  Authors'  Club  of  late  years,  there  have  usually 
l>ccn  ten  or  a  dozen  of  the  officers  of  instruction  of  Columbia 
University  who  chanced  to  be  authors  us  well  us  professors. 

"  Perhaps  another  fuel  will  show  how  wide  the  membership  of 
such  a  body  must  needs  be.  Mr.  McKinley  has  sent  live  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Authors'  Club  abroad  as  ministers  and  ambassadors 
—  Mr.  Hay  to  London,  General  Porter  to  Paris,  Mr.  White  to 
Berlin,  Mr.  Hardy  to  Athens,  and  Mr.  Straus  to  Constantinople. 
And  in  doing  this  the  President  was  but  abiding  liberally  by  n 
precedent  of  more  tlianoticof  his  predecessors.  Irving  was  min¬ 
ister  to  Spain,  Motley  to  Austria  and  to  Great  Britain.  Bancroft 
and  Bayard  Taylor  to  Germany,  Lowell  to  Spain  nnd  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  In  this,  the  great  American  commonwealth  lias  been  fol¬ 
lowing  the  example  of  the  little  Italian  republics,  which  were 
wont  to  send  men  of  letters— Dante  ami  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio 
-on  missions  of  importance,  perhaps  desirous  only  to  make  use 
of  their  learning,  nnd  perhaps  perceiving  in  the  literary  artist 
himself  some  special  fitness  for  a  delicate  task. 

"  However  few  the  men  of  letters  may  be  to-day  who  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  literature,  pure  und  simple,  they  are  not  less  numerous 
than  they  were  yesterday.  In  our  own  language  especially,  the 
conditions  of  literature  as  a  profession  whereby  a  man  may  earn 
his  living  arc  far  more  favorable  in  the  present  than  they  ever 
were  in  the  past.  The  expansion  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  swiftness  of  communication,  the  spread  of  education,  the 
granting  of  international  copyright  have  all  united  to  pay  the 
author  a  reward  for  his  work  never  before  offered.  Shakespeare, 
at  tho  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  would  not  need  to  be  an 
actor  to  make  a  living.  Neither  would  Moliere.  since  we  have 
also  international  stage-right.  And  Homer  would  not  lie  forced 
to  go  on  the  road  giving  author's  readings,  in  his  time  the  sole 
resource  of  the  epic  poet. 

"Whether  this  will  be  altogether  a  gain  maybe  doubted.  It 
did  not  hurt  Homer's  epic  that  he  was  rewarded  for  reciting  it  at 
the  banquets  of  the  rich.  It  did  not  injure  Moliere  und  Shake- 
speare  as  playwrights  that  they  were  also  players;  of  a  certainty 
it  helped  them.  It  is  not  well  for  the  man  of  letters  that  he 
should  lx?  free  from  close  contuct  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  It  is 
not  the  worst  that  can  happen  to  a  genius  that  he  should  be 
forced  to  rub  elbows  with  the  common  run  of  humanity . 

"Hawthorne  it  was  who  declared  that  'the  only  sensible  ends 
of  literature  are.  first,  the  pleasurable  toil  of  writing;  second,  the 
gratification  of  one's  family  and  friends;  and,  lastly,  the  solid 
cash.'  And  Stevenson  insisted  that 'no  other  business  offers  a 
man  his  daily  bread  upon  such  joyful  tcuns;  the  direct  returns 
—the  wages  of  the  trade — arc  small,  but  the  indirect — the  wage' 
of  the  life — are  incalculably  great. ‘  'thus  Stevenson  speaks  of 
the  artist  at  large;  and  as  to  the  man  of  letters  he  maintains 
that  ‘he  labors  iu  a  craft  to  which  the  whole  material  of  his  life 
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is  tributary,  and  which  opens  a  door  to  ail  his  tastes,  his  loves, 
his  hatreds,  and  his  convictions,  so  that  what  he  writes  is  only 
what  he  longed  to  utter.  lie  may  have  enjoyed  many  things  in 
tins  big,  tragic  playground  of  the  world  ;  but  what  shall  he  have 
enjoyed  more?' 

"The  profession  of  literature  is  not  for  those  who  long  for  the 
flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  ns  it  is  not  for  those  who  dwell  in  the  Bohe¬ 
mia  which  is  n  desert  country  by  the  sea.  It  is  not  for  those  who 
do  not  enjoy  its  toil  and  who  do  not  love  it  for  its  own  sake.  It 
is  not  for  those  who  are  thinking  rather  of  the  wages  than  of  the 
work.  Above  all.  it  is  not  for  those  who  have  a  high  standard  of 
wages  and  a  low  standard  of  work.” 


THE  "JEWISH  ENCYCLOPEDIA”  AND  THE 
NEW  JEWISH  SCHOLARSHIP. 

A  BANQUET  was  given  in  London  a  few  weeks  ago  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Maccabean  and  Jewish  histor.cal  societies  to 
Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs,  who  was  then  nl*out  to  depart  for  America  to 
assume  an  editorial  |*>siiinn  in  connection  with  the  projected 
Jewish  Encyclopedia.  Mr.  Jacobs  improved  the  occasion  by 
bringing  out  u  number  of  interesting  facts  regarding  this  work, 
now  well  under  wuy,  and  the  growth  of  Jewish  scholarship,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  New  World.  In  his  address,  ns  reported  in  The 
i A  Chronicle  (London,  February  2j l.  Mr.  Jacobs  says  of  the 
new  encyclopedia : 

"Almost  every  Jewish  scholar  of  note  in  America.  England. 
.»ml  the  Continent  has  given  his  adhesion  to  the  scheme,  and  if 
tarried  out  on  tho  lines  indicated  in  the  prospectus,  it  ought  to 
summarise  the  long  line  of  research  on  Jewish  matters  that  has 
sen  carried  on  through  the  nineteenth  century.  The  twelve 
volumes  should  present  to  the  world  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
.aid  nothing  but  the  truth  alxnit  that  very  interesting  jH-rsonalitv 
tbejow.  .  .  .  On  almost  ull  these  lines  an  immense  mass  of  work 
hint  U-cn  done  recently  by  a  few  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world.  The 
Talmud  and  how  it  has  l>ecn  formed  the  inner  life  of  the  medie¬ 
val  Jews— the  family  histories  of  the  chief  representatives  of  the 
modern  Jews  tho  Bible  and  its  influence  on  Jewish  medieval 
literature—  the  paradox  and  eimnein  of  the  modern  Jewish  jx.si- 
tii.n— all  those  have  been  sought  out  and  thought  out  till  they 
cm  be  presented  with  some  approach  to  accuracy  and  fulness  in 
encyclopedic  form.  Zun*  and  Itappnport  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Century  began  to  build  tho  stately  dome  of  Jewish  science. 
Masses  of  inquiries  have  dealt  with  the  history  of  Jews  in  all 
binds.  The  bibliography  of  Jewish  books,  the  thoughts  of  the 
Jewish  sages  and  philosophers,  even  the  numliersof  every  petty 
Ghetto  in  all  Europe  can  now  lie  accurately  known.  Above  all. 
Jvwish  bibliography  has  licen  organized  into  a  science,  and  every 
or  article  on  a  Jewish  subject  can  now  lie  identified  and 
consulted.  Wo  of  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia  can  enter  into  the 
labors  of  Zunz,  Steinschncidcr.  Gructz,  and  their  many  followers 
m  many  lands.  If  we  can  adequately  sum  up  their  labors  in 
alphabetic  form,  wc  shall,  I  consider,  bo  doing  a  great  work  for 
the  Jewish  cause,  lioth  within  and  without  the  community.  Ex¬ 
ternally.  there  will  be.  for  the  first  time  in  thccvnsusof  the  world, 
an  adequate  census  of  what  Jews  have  done  for  it.  and  a  refuta- 
t *'i>,  m  the  cold  light  of  fact,  of  what  Jews  have  licen  alleged  to 
do  against  the  highest  interests  of  civilization.  The  long  roll  of 
Jewish  literati.  whatever  be  the  value  of  their  productions,  will 
prove  at  least  that  many  Jews  have  at  any  rate  devoted  their 
|!ves  to  something  other  than  mere  money-grubbing.  Are  the 
Jews  accused  of  working  more  with  the  brain  than  the  hands — if 
•bat  be  called  an  accusation-  look  at  the  encyclopedia  article 
upon  artisans  among  the  Jews,  and  see  there  enumerated  some 
7<XMno  working  with  muscle  for  a  scanty  pittance. 

'And  internally,  also,  we  shall  at  last  have  the  very  problems 
which  disunited  us  brought  consciously  to  focus.  Disputed 
questions  we  propose  to  treat  stereoscopically.  We  shall  have 
Zionism  treated  by  a  Zionist  and  an  anti-Zionist,  and  the  great- 
freedom  of  truth  ought  to  result  from  the  collocation.  When 
rbe  encyclopedia  is  completed  we  may  use  the  noble  words  of  Z<-'a 
•n  a  new  sense,  that  the  truth  is  afoot  and  must  prevail.  There 
!s  occasion,  as  we  all  know,  for  such  a  presentation  of  the 
J-w.sh  truth.  It  has  been  obscured  by  malignity  almost  through¬ 


out  the  civilized  world,  except  in  Anglo-Saxondom.  This  new 
imperialism  and  militarism  that  is  seen  in  the  whole  of  the  world 
is  almost  necessarily  brought  into  conflict  with  the  Jewish  sys¬ 
tem.  which  consciously  or  unconsciously,  willy  nilly.  must  in 
every  country  form  an  Imperium  in  im/erio.  '  Cosmopolitan¬ 
ism.  ‘  the  enemy  calls  it;  but  what,  after  all.  is  that  cosmopoli¬ 
tanism  hut  the  recognition  of  the  essential  unity  and  fraternity 
of  mankind'  May  it  not  be  one  of  the  many  missions  of  Israel 
to  break  down  the  barriers  of  international  hatred  and  inter¬ 
necine  strife?  The  ideals  of  the  French  Revolution  arc  some¬ 
what  discredited  nowadays;  but  wherever  be  is.  the  Jew  must 
stand  for  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity." 

Commenting  editorially  U|>on  this  address.  The  Jnt'ith  Citron - 
it  !e  (March  2)  says: 

"We  doubt  whether  the  full  importance  of  the  projected  Jewish 
Kncyclo|«edia,  in  connection  with  which  Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs  is 
leaving  England  for  America,  is  fully  grasped  by  the  community. 
«.r  is  likely  to  be  realized  until  a  number  of  its  twelve  volumes 
have  been  in  use  for  some  time.  But  an  attempt  may  already  be 
made  to  gage  the  value  of  this  vast  undertaking.  It  is  a  work 
which  has  never  been  nttempted  In-foie.  Such  fragments  of  it 
as  are  comprised  in  the  Herman  encyclopedias  of  Hamburger  and 
Herzog  and  the  English  dictionaries  of  Smith.  Kitts.  McClintock 
and  Strong.  Chcync.  and  Hastings  have  proved  of  immense  help 
to  Jewish  students.  A  complete  encyclopedia,  written  for  the 
most  part  by  Jewish  scholars  and  from  a  Jewish  point  of  view, 
should  prove  invaluable.  .  .  .  Not  to  speak  of  the  benefits  it  will 
confer  on  historical  and  scientific  research  and  the  encourage¬ 
ment  it  will  give  to  Jewish  study  among  Jews,  it  is  certain  lliut 
a  work  of  this  character  will  serve  a  humanitarian  purpose  and 
tend  to  the  removal  of  prejudice.” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bernhard  Orach  man.  writing  in  The  American 
Hebrew  (March  •>>,  after  alluding  to  some  misapprehensions  ai 
to  the  character  of  the  work  w  hich  prevailed  when  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  Jewish  EncyclojK-diu  was  first  made,  remarks  that 
these  have  now  nil  licen  removed,  and  "a  great  chorus  of  up- 
proval  is  heard  from  all  parts  of  the  Jewish  world  testifying  to 
the  Iwncficial  ami  highly  desirable  character ''  of  the  undertaking: 

“Such  a  work  must  teach  even  the  most  ignorant  or  careless 
what  it  means  to  lie  a  Jew.  to  In-long  to  a  people  which  has  left 
such  a  deep  mark  upon  the  history  of  the  world,  and  which  noth¬ 
ing  could  induce  to  fall  away  from  the  One.  Ever-living  Cod. 
Indeed,  the  Encyclopedia  will  not  lie  so  much  a  glorification  of 
Israel;  it  will  rather  Ik--  to  quote  a  much-abused  but  still  im¬ 
pressive  phrase  ehi  major em  Dei  g /or  tarn.'  " 

The  Encyclopedia  was  first  projected  by  l>r.  Isidore  Singer,  of 
Vienna,  w  ho.  finding  the  conditions  for  such  an  undertaking  in 
Europe  n«»t  improved  by  the  antisvmitic  wave. came  to  this  country 
two  years  ago  and  succeeded  in  completing  his  arrangements. 
More  than  three  hundred  scholars,  it  is  announced,  arc  now  at 
work  upon  the  Encyclopedia  under  the  supervision  of  Cyrus 
Adler.  Ph.I>..  Gotthard  Dculscb,  I'h.D..  Richard  Gottheil.  Ph.D., 
Marcus  Jaslrow.  Ph.D..  Morris  Jnslrow.  Ph.D..  Kaufman  Kohler, 
Ph.D..  Crawford  II.  Toy.  D.D..  LL.D..  Isidore  Singer.  Ph.D.. 
and  Joseph  Jacobs. 


A  New  French  Tragedy  —  M.  Henri  de  Bornier's  new 

historical  play.**  France d'abord !  ’<“  France  above  all !  ”>  .dealing 
with  the  period  of  Louis  IX..  has  lK-c-n  one  of  the  events  of  the 
present  season  on  the  Parisian  stage,  and  has  on  the  whole  met 
with  favor  from  the  dramatic  critics  From  the  Revue  T.ttcyclo~ 
pftiit/ue  Larousse  <  February  io».  wc  take  the  following  critique 
of  the  play  by  Georges  Pellisier: 


"The  time  is  in  the  minority  of  Louis  IX..  during  the  regency 
of  Blanche  of  Castile;  and  it  is  the  spirit  of  Blanche  of  Castile 
which  scents  to  brood  over  the  tragic  scenes.  Arrayed  against 
her  arc  the  courtiers,  and  among  them  are  two.  present  ns  ambas¬ 
sadors.  who  enjoin  her  to  choose  a  husband  who  shall  1h-  regent. 
These  two  lords  arc  Thihault.  Count  of  Champagne,  and  Hugon- 
nel.  Count  of  Boulogne,  the  latter  brotlier  to  Louis  VIII..  and 
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brother-in-law  to  Blanche  of  Castile.  She.  however,  repels  able  to  handle  the  George  Washington  scenes,  and  duels  will  be. 


Htigonnel.  who.  sent  as  an  ambassador.  returns  an  enemy:  but 
she  falls  under  the  influence  of  Tbibanlt.  for  whom  she  feels  a 
secret  love.  The  theme  of  the  tragedy  is.  in  brief,  the  wavering 
of  Blanche  in  the  face  of  her  destiny,  the  struggle  between  the 
mother  who  would  preserve  the  crown  for  her  M>n.  and  the  woman 
who  wishes  to  live  with  her  lover.  Ilugonnel  determine'  t<«  re¬ 
venge  himself  for  the  refusal  of  the  queen,  and  conspires  with 
his  niece,  Alienor,  who  has  t*.-en  injured  by  Blanche  of  Castile. 
This  Alienor,  on  the  coronation  day  of  IX..  is  to  place  on 

the  head  of  the  young  king  a  |»»isoncd  crown.  Killed  with  re¬ 
morse.  however,  she  places  it  upon  her  own  head.  She  dies  ami 
Ilugonnel  is  made  prisoner;  and  as  this  fiiutlt  is  not  sufficient, 
another  is  provided  in  a  duel  between  Thilianlt  and  Ilugonnel. 
resulting  in  the  latter's  death  and  the  departure  of  Thihault  to 
Palestine,  carrying  with  him  the  secret  of  his  love  for  Blanche 
of  Castile." 

The  play  at  this  point  parts  w  ith  hi'tory.  which  does  not  pre¬ 
sent  this  love  in  so  platonic  a  light,  but  makes  Thihault  both  a 
fortunate  and  a  culpable  lover,  expiating  in  the  Crusades  the 
violent  death  of  I am  is  VIII.  M  Pellisier  objects  to  the  play  for 
this  departure  from  historical  truth.  "Why  cIhmisc  historical 
personages  merely  to  travesty  them  ?  ~  he  asks.  "It  is.  as  it 
were,  a  confession  of  im|iotcncc  to  warp  the  truth  of  history  in 
its  terrible  puissance,  and  I  feel  certain  that  Blanche  of  Castile, 
just  as  she  was.  far  surpassed  in  interest  the  vague  figure  shown 
at  the  Odeon  by  M.  dc  Burnier."  Other  critics,  including  Kmilc 
Paguct.  Gustave  Lormumct.  and  Henry  Bauer,  speak  favorably 
of  the  play.  —  1  rams  la! ion  made  Jar  Tur  I.itvkaky  Dinivr. 

THE  HISTORICAL  NOVEL  AND  ITS  RECENT 

SUCCESSES. 

II E  most  marked  feature  in  American  fiction  of  the  past 
year  has  been  the  predominance  of  the  historical  novel. 
Of  the  six  most  popular  novels  in  the  month  of  January,  u/io, 
four — " Richard  Carvel,  " Janice  Meredith,"" When  Knighthom! 
Was  in  Flower,"  and  "  Via  Crucis"  have  historical  scenes  for 
their  background.  The  latest  success  and.  considering  the 
question  of  time,  the  greatest  success  of  all— is  Miss  Johnson's 
"To  Have  and  to  Hold."  a  novel  dealing  with  early  colonial  days 
in  Virginia.  The  latter  lxmk  is  already,  at  the  end  of  little  over 
u  month,  in  its  hundred  and  thirty-fifth  thousand,  while  at  least 
three  of  the  first  mentioned  U»>ks  are  still  in  the  high  tide  of 
their  |iopulnrity.  These  facts  are  startling  literary  phenomena, 
and.  as  a  recent  critic  has  remarked,  "if  they  do  not  give  what 
Adam  Smith  calls  a  *  fillip  to  the  trade.’  it  will  be  because  authors 
lack  the  commercial  sense.”  We  are  not  unlikely  to  be  flooded 
by  a  downpour  of  historical  novels  during  the  next  twelvemonth, 
and  to  have  all  the  scenes  "f  history,  from  Noah.  the  primeval 
sailor  of  history,  to  Cicsar.  Charlemagne.  Napoleon,  and  possibly 
Kruger,  served  up  to  us  with  every  variety  of  literary  spicing. 
Those  contemplating  historico-fictional  nuthorhood  need  not.  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  literary  critic  of  the  New  York  Contmereu 1!  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  feel  backward  by  reason  of  a  distrust  of  their  personal 
oqnipmen.  "Any  man."  he  says,  "with  a  literary  temperament 
and  u  capacity  for  compilation,  stands  a  very  good  chance  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  this  field."  Ami  he  further  encourages  the  incipient  au¬ 
thor  in  the  following  strain  : 

"The  critics  are  bland  and  the  public  cordial,  and  there  will  he 
plenty  of  people  to  sav  that  the  fifth  historical  novel  is  better 
than  any  of  the  preceding  four,  and  the  sixth  is  more  wonderful 
yet.  And  while  hard  work  is  necessary,  it  is  a  kind  of  work  that 
can  be  systematized  anil  makes  comparatively  slight  drain  on 
the  creative  force.  It  is  a  good,  straightforward,  definite  job. 
with  materials  ready  to  your  hand.  A  [«art  of  it  consists  in  rear¬ 
ranging  certain  well-tried  properties,  and  some  parts  could  al¬ 
most  be  let  out  on  sub-contract.  Almost  anv  one  will  soon  be¬ 


come  a  mere  matter  of  clerical  routine. 

"The  public  t.;us  far  has  shown  no  disposition  to  discriminate 
between  what  a  man  invents  and  what  he  reproduces.  This  is 
what  makes  it  easy.  You  do  not  have  to  create  an  atmosphere. 
It  is  already  made  for  you.  Historical  associations  will  help  you 
out  when  your  art  fails.  Kig  a  man  up  in  small  clothes  and  *  !k 
stocking',  give  hint  a  sword  and  a  peruke  and  four  or  five  old 
expletives,  and  a  hot  tem|»er  and  a  brave  heart,  and  the  tiling  is 
half  done.  Put  in  a  few  ‘ans’  and  1  ’tweres  ’  and  *  ’rises  ’  and 
"sav  Is*  and  the  conversation  will  fit  any  past  century  you  like. 
In  the  older  historical  novel  they  reproduced  the  spirit  of  ancient 
Rome  <*r  Jerusalem  by  making  all  the  characters  say  thee  and 
thou  and  talk  generally  like  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  but  at 
present  one  or  two  archaisms  suflicc,  and  there  need  be  no  con¬ 
sistency  in  their  use.  Richard  Carvel’s  conversation  often  spans 
three  centuries  in  a  single  sentence.  But  none  of  these  things 
are  noticed  if  enough  hap|tcns.  That  is  the  one  relentless  la* 
of  the  present  historical  novel.  The  hero  must  l>c  kept  busy 
from  In-ginning  to  end.  with  never  an  instant’s  pause  in  heroism. 
There  is  no  interest  in  him  apart  from  what  happens  to  him. 
The  art  that  can  so  build  a  character  that  he  holds  you  whether 
he  is  doing  anything  worth  mentioning  or  not  is  not  needed  here 
For  the  business  of  clinging  to  the  masts  of  sinking  ships,  hurl¬ 
ing  back  insults  in  other  people's  teeth,  standing  unmoved  amid 
fearful  carnage,  and  waiting  for  a  proud,  capricious  beauty  to 
recognise  lus  worth,  there  is  scarcely  any  need  of  a  character  at 
all.  lie  is  not  a  man  but  a  literary  storm  center,  and  requires 
only  four  or  five  large,  plain  virtues  nnd  a  good  physique." 

This  is  nothing  against  the  historical  novel  in  itself,  the  writer 
thinks.  Tile's-  liook*  do  n  useful  work,  and  at  least  leave  the 
reader  no  worse  ofl  for  reading  them.  They  are  monuments  of 
diligence;  and.  since  on  the  whole  they  have  more-  facts  than 
fallacies,  they  serve  to  impress  some  lessons  of  history  upon  their 
readers’  minds.  _ 

NOTES. 

T*  Cr if,'..-*  will  Mv.n  appear  in  monthly  form  undo  the  matiugemrot 
of  Mr.  Fraud*  ltd  lam  y.  who  ha*  hod  experience  editorially  with  Ikt 
W'mtk't  t  and  Tkr  //,-««■  /.««»» jt  The  editor-in-chief  lx  to 

be  Mr.  Albeit  White  V»r*c,  who  alao  tirinic*  editorial  experience  from 
newspaper  work. 

AXotiitN  romance  ol  the  French  Revolution  i*  soon  to  make  it*  appear, 
an.v.  written  by  Mr.  William  Sage.  The  book  will  tie  emitted  "Robert 
Tournay,"  and  will  deal  with  ‘  many  familiar  character*,  ntm.nK  them 
RotM-spierre.  Itanton,  and  timer  at  llorhe.  The  fact  that  even  before  >t* 
publication  On  llouKhtoa.  Mifflin  Ar  Company >  the  <lt  umaii/ntlon  of  Mr 
Sage'*  book  i*  betn<  nrratiKed.  make*  it  safe  to  assume  that  “Robert 
Tournay  “  will  be  full  of  dramatic  incident*  in  it*  love  clement. 

EurtHou  WlUJtH'l  play.  *'  The  Iron  Tooth,"  doe*  not  aeeni  to  h*ve 
met  with  much  sui.es*  in  Itorlin,  allho  not  alt  the  paper*  take  that  view  of 
the  rose.  The  play,  whose  moral  “  i*  submission  of  the  people  to  their 
Emperor."  wa*  beautifully  staged,  and  the  chief  charactera  were  entrust¬ 
ed  to  find  performer*  who  have  received  honor*  from  the  Emperor  plav 
•  right.  The  IWrtin  correspondent  of  the  New  Voik  llrrald  say* :  "The 
acting  and  mii-m-utif  were  marvelous.  The  costume*  wore  moat  t» an- 
tiful.  and  the  scenery  anch  a*  has  seldom  been  seen  in  the  Rovnt  Theater. " 
Itat  ax  the  play  progressed,  disapproval  became  so  manifest  that,  one  ti- 
port  uys.  a  numlwr  of  the  audience,  ignoring  the  axiom  “The  King  can  «> 
no  wrong,' came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  royal  play  wn«  no  good."  Attn 
such  a  reception,  many  papers  are  doubtful  a*  to  the  final  issue  of  the  j.l»> 

Dm.  Wiiiux  R  H.miim  think*  that  the  league  of  representative  col¬ 
leges  for  rae-1  recently  at  Chicago  i* -the  most  ini|«ori«ni  movement  i tut 
has  taken  place  in  higher  education  in  Ihia  country  In  fifty  years"  The 
object*  of  the  association  ate  declared  to  be  *11  matter*  of  common  interest 
relating  to  graduate  study.  It  will  also  consider  the  advisability  of  re¬ 
questing  foreign  universities  not  to  admit  Aiucri.an  students  to  the  exam  ¬ 
ination  for  the  degree  ol  I  to.- tor  of  Philosophy  unless  they  have  olreadr 
presented  a  ba<  hel<-r  * degree  from  an  American  college  or  university  He 
chief  aim  of  the  organisation,  therefore,  is  to  enable  American  institut-nc 
of  learning  to  work  in  harmony  and  to  raise  and  make  uniform  the  require- 
merit  a  for  higher  degree*.  It  i*  thought  that  such  united  uction  will  ra‘<e 
the  standard  of  many  college*  which  otherwise  now  do  nor  meet  requite* 
ments  for  graduate  work.  Yale.  Harvard.  Princeton.  Columbia.  Cornell, 
f'.hn*  Hopkins  University.  the  University  of  Pennsytvnniu.  the  Univerxi'.' 
of  California,  the  University  of  Chicago.  1 -eland  Stanford  University, the 
Cat  hoi  i.  t'n  vet  mi  v  of  America,  the  University  of  Michigan,  the  Unlversty 
of  Wisconsin,  ntid  Clark  Univeraitv  have  thus  fur  cooperated  in  the  move- 
meut.and  H  m  hoj«ed  that  other  institutions  will  seek  admittance  into  the 
association  Such  united  action  will  have  a  twofold  influence,  not  only 
making  a  Doctor's  degree  mean  more,  but  also  keeping  the  grudu.-.te 
student  abroad  in  toncii  with  tee  university  ut  home. 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION. 


THE  PREVENTION  OF  HAIL. 

T7  XPERIMENTS  marie  in  various  parts  of  Europe  on  rie vices 
for  the  prevention  of  hail -storms  by  creating  an  explosive 
riisturbanco  of  the  air  have  already  been  described  in  these  col¬ 
umns.  We  now  give  a  translation  of  an  illustrated  article  con¬ 
tributed  to  l<i  Science  Iiiuslrie  by  M.  Victor  Delosiire,  descri¬ 
bing  the  latest  work  along  this  line.  The  matter  has  passed  the 


HAIL  PMKVRflTRItS  RRCRNTLV  KXI'KKIM*  KTI  I>  WITH.  AT  M OS/*.  IT ALV 


experimental  stage  apparently,  and  we  may  expect  to  hear  soon 
that  it  has  been  taken  up  in  this  country  also.  M.  Delosicra  first 
reminds  us  that  hail  is  a  local  phenomenon  of  thunder-storms, 
rare  in  the  tropics,  unknown  in  the  polar  regions,  and  of  greatest 
frequency  in  temperate  zones,  especially  in  hilly  localities,  where 
they  follow  valleys  and  avoid  forests.  Ho  briefly  states  the  vari¬ 
ous  theories  of  its  formation,  from  that  of  Volta,  in  which  electri¬ 
cal  attraction  and  repulsion  played  a  part,  to  the  one  generally 
accepted  at  present,  which  assumes  that  the  hailstones  arc 
sustained,  during  their  formation,  by  a  rotary  air  current.  All 
these  theories  of  hail,  however,  are  of  more  interest  to  the 
meteorologist  than  to  the  farmer,  who  is  most  anxious  to  know¬ 
how  to  protect  himself  against  its  ctTects.  How  can  he  do 
this?  First,  of  course,  there  is  insurance,  and  many  agri¬ 
culturists  avail  themselves  of  this;  but  there  is  now  a  method 


by  which  hail-storms  may  be  actually  prevented.  Says  M. 
1'elosicrc : 


"The  question  of  defense  against  hail  was  solved  when  it  was 
proposed  to  combat  it  with  artillery.  Powder  was  first  u-cd  in 
this  way  on  the  assumption  that  it  would  cause  rain,  and  later. 
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by  M.  Albert  Stiegcr,  with  the  idea  that  it  would  prevent  the 
-formation  of  hail. 

"This  idea  may  seem  absolutely  original,  but  this  is  a  great 
error.  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  •  The  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans  were  acquainted  with  the  phylloxera  before  us.  and  they 
used.  like  us.  artificial  clouds  of  smoke  to  protect  their  vines  from 
nocturnal  frosts.  \Vc  will  doubtless  be  told  some  day  that  they 
would  also  have  known  of  the  hail-protector  mortars,  only  pow¬ 
der  was  nut  invented  in  their  day.  But  altho  the  Romans  had 
not  these  mortars,  it  is  plainly  shown  by  ancient  accounts  that 
various  farmers  of  the  seventeenth  century  used  the  explosion  of 
powder  to  prevent  hail  from  falling  on  their  fields.  It  was  also 
lielicvcd  in  that  day  that  thunder-storms  could  he  driven  off  by 
firing  guns  and  ringing  bells. 

"These  facts  were  completely  unknown  to  M.  Stiegcr,  and  of 
course  do  not  detract  from  the  credit  due  to  him.  In  i8qfi  this 
proprietor  of  vineyards,  the  burgomaster  of  Windisch-Freistritz, 
having  replanted  part  of  his  lands  on  the  Schniubcrg,  adopted 
the  following  plans  to  protect  the  young  plants  against  hail¬ 
storms.  to  which  this  treeless  region  is  now  much  exposed. 

"Along  a  line  about  /,  kilometers  1 3 « ^  miles)  and  at  elevated 
points,  he  set  up  six  bra-s  mortars  weighing  each  aliout  So  kilo¬ 
meters  ( i*<»  pounds]  each  mortar  was  about  3  centimeters  (1) 
inches)  in  diameter  and  was  50  centimeters  [30  inches]  long.  M. 
Stiegcr  organized  a  corps  of  volunteers  composed  of  inhabitants 
of  the  neighliorhnnd. 

"  I  hiring  the  first  experiment,  black  ami  threatening  masse*  of 
clouds  advanced  from  the  neighboring  mountains.  The  fire  of 
the  mortar*  began,  and  after  several  minutes  the  clouds  stopped, 
dissipated,  and  dispersed  without  sending  down  hail  or  rain  on 
the  protected  region. 

"Tito  experiment  was  rcjwatcd  six  times  in  the  course  of  the 
summer,  always  with  success. 

"So  in  !-<» 7  the  numlwr  of  stations  was  increased  :  there  were 
thirty-three  in  that  year  and  fifty-six  in  i8q8  in  the  same  region. 

"The  effect  of  a  violent  disturbance  of  the  air  in  preventing  n 
hail-storm  may  bo  explained  if  wo  suppose  that  the  jui|>erfusion 
of  water  plays  a  part  in  the  formation  of  hail.  The  little  drops 
would  solidify  separately  on  formation  and  could  not  unite  to 
form  large  hailstones.  The  phenomenon  would  thus  be  in  some 
sort  regularized.  On  account  of  the  excellent  effects  obtained 
with  hail-protecting  mortars  the  farmers  of  Vcnetia  und  Pied¬ 
mont  have  established  association*  of  defense  against  bait 

"It  seems  certain  now  that  a  mortar  fitted  with  a  conical 
mouthpiece  can  protect  a  circular  space  500  to  700  meters  (1.650 
to  3.300  feet)  in  diameter.  It  is  thus  sufficient  to  space  these 
novel  pieces  of  artillery  from  1  kilometer  to  1  %  kilometers  apart. 
Experiments  have  been  lately  mado  at  Monza.  Italy,  todetermine 
the  best  form  for  the  conical  mouthpiece,  it*  projicr  dimensions, 
and  the  charge  of  powder  necessary  to  give  a  satisfactory  result. 
They  seemed  to  lie  quite  conclusive. 

"Our  southern  cultivators  of  the  vine,  who  suffer  such  injury 
yearly  from  devastating  hail-storms,  arc  beginning  to  be  moved 
by  these  facts.  During  the  discussion  of  the  agricultural  budget 
a  question  was  put  to  the  minister  on  the  subject.  He  promised 
to  encourage  experiments,  and  these  will  tukc  place  during  the 
course  of  next  summer.  We  shall  keep  our  readers  informed  of 
the  results." — 7 rans/ation  made /or  Tin.  Literary  Digest. 


Oxygen  from  Liquid  Air.  It  has  been  predicted  by  all 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  ]>ro]»crtics  of  liquid  air,  which 
has  only  of  late  ln-en  obtainable  on  a  large  scale,  that  one  of  its 
chief  uses  would  l«e  in  the  separation  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen 
from  its  nitrogen.  It  has  been  assumed  that  this  would  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  mere  evaporation  of  the  liquid  pnxluct.  since  the  nitro¬ 
gen  is  the  more  volatile  of  the  two  gases.  According  to  the  daily 
press,  however,  a  method  has  lx*en  discovered  by  Prof.  Raoul 
Pictet,  of  Geneva.  Switzerland,  one  of  the  most  eminent  scien¬ 
tific  men  of  the  world  in  all  that  pertains  to  processes  involving 
intense  cold,  by  which  the  gases  may  be  separated  without  lique¬ 
faction.  altho  liquid  air  must  Is:  used  in  the  process  to  obtain  the 
necessary  low  temperature.  The  process,  we  are  told  by  T he 
St  unt ip e  American,  is  about  to  be  introduced  in  New  York  on 
a  commercial  scale.  It  consists  in  forcing  through  liquid  air 
under  a  pressure. of  only  about  one  atmosphere  a  stream  of 
atmospheric  air.  This  is  cooled  in  the  liquid  air.  and  as  it  rises 
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its  component  Rases  separate  by  gravity  and  run  off  in  tubes,  the 
oxygen  through  the  lower  tube,  and  the  nitrogen  above.  The 
carbonic  acid,  which  exists  in  the  air  as  an  impurity,  leaves  the 
machine  as  a  liquid.  It  is  promised  that  with  an  expenditure  of 
500  horse-power,  500.000  cubic  feet  of  oxygen.  1.000. 01 10  cubic 
feet  of  nitrogen,  and  1,500  pounds  of  liquid  carbonic  acid  will  be 
produced.  The  chief  market  which  Professor  Pictet  expects  to 
find  for  the  oxygen  is  to  support  combustion  at  high  temperatures 
in  furnaces  where  coal  is  burned.  In  burning  fuel  with  the  oxy¬ 
gen  of  the  air.  there  must  be  admitted  to  the  furnace  about  three 
times  the  bulk  of  oxygen  or  nitrogen,  and  this  absorbs  a  large 
quantity  of  the  heat.  By  admitting  oxygen  Professor  Pictet 
thinks  that  40  per  cent,  of  the  present  fuel  bill  can  be  saved. 


AN  ALPINE  MYSTERY. 

UNDER  the  title,  "A  Strange  I.uminous  Phenomenon.”  Dr. 

Albert  Rattandier  contributes  to  i'otmos  (March  10)  an 
account  of  a  curious  moving  dame  or  light,  observed  nightly  near 
a  small  Itnliun  town.  No  satisfactory  explanation  seems  yet  to 
have  been  made,  ultho  the  appearance  possibly  belongs  to  the 
little-studied  class  of  which  the  so-called  "  will-o’-thc-wisp"  is  n 
type.  The  phenomenon  uppenrs  near  the  Alpine  village  of  Ber- 
Itennn,  where  it  has  been  seen  nearly  every  night  for  about 
twenty  years.  It  consists  of  a  llame.  ordinarily  whitish,  but 
sometimes  colored,  which  moves  in  a  definite  course  down  u  road 
and  through  vineyards,  sometimes  rapidly  and  sometimes  paus¬ 
ing.  Sometimes  several  (lames  appear,  which  unite  into  u  single 
one  at  a  certain  point  in  their  course.  Says  Dr.  Rattandier 

"The  flume  inconstant  in  its  effects.  ...  It  avoids  man.  and 
when  it  is  approached  it  recedes  more  or  less  swiftly,  according 
to  the  speed  of  the  pursuit.  .  .  .  The  forms  of  the  flame  vary  in¬ 
finitely  it  .appear*  a*  a  cone,  a  globe,  or  a  fiery  serpent,  and 
tranquilly  glows  or  spits  out  spurks ;  it  is  5  centimeters  to  S 
meters  ( 2  Inches  to  35  feet)  above  the  ground,  moving  along  on 
the  surface  or  advancing  by  leaps,  and  often  stops  abruptly.  It 
sometimes  disappears  as  if  hidden  by  the  tree-trunks;  at  other 
times  it  gives  so  bright  a  light  that  it  illuminates  the  whole 
country . 

"The  wind  has  no  effect  on  its  movement,  .  .  .  and  rain  and 
snow  neither  diminish  nor  extinguish  its  brilliancy.  It  has  no 
fixed  hours,  but  usually  appears  early  in  the  night  When  it  has 
once  shown  itself  it  appears  no  more  during  the  night,  but  Us 
journey  may  last  several  hours." 

These  particulars,  we  are  told,  were  gathered  by  Carlo  Fabiani. 
and  are  published  by  him  in  the  last  volume  of  the  transitions 
of  the  Xuovi  Lined  Eontijidi.  Dr.  Rattandier  notes  that  the 
whole  matter  can  scarcely  lie  said  to  have  been  adequately  inves¬ 
tigated,  ns  this  would  require  several  trained  observer*  and  a 
series  of  experiments,  covering  perhaps  monthsof  work.  Fabiani. 
however,  gives  four  explanations  of  the  phenomenon,  from  which 
the  reader  may  mukc  his  own  selection.  The  first.  I»r.  Rattan¬ 
dier  remarks,  is  hardly  scientific,  being  that  advanced  by  the 
dwellers  in  the  region,  who  assert  that  the  flames  arc  the  visible 
manifestations  of  the  souls  of  the  departed,  or,  according  to  some 
occultists,  the  astral  bodies  of  the  defunct,  seeking  reincarna¬ 
tion.  Secondly,  we  may  account  for  the  testimony  by  saying 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  are  suffering  from  collective 
hallucination.  There  is  much  in  favor  of  this  explanation,  such 
as  the  different  accounts  of  alleged  observers  and  the  reported 
impossibility  of  approaching  the  phenomenon.  Of  course  a  hal¬ 
lucination  enduring  for  twenty  years  would  be  unusual,  to  say 
the  least,  but  Dr.  Rattandier  reminds  us  that  the  cause  of  the 
hallucination,  namely,  the  superstitious  tales  of  the  peasants, 
has  certainly  lasted  during  that  time,  so  that  a  continued  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  apparition  would  not  be  so  remarkable.  Another 
theory  is  that  we  have  here  a  special  case  of  what  the  French  call 
feu  foil et — "will  o’  the  wisp.”  This  is  generally  regarded  as 
due  to  marsh-gas,  or  to  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  and  there  is 


plenty  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil  at  Berbenno  whose  decom¬ 
position  might  produce  these  gases.  But  this  docs  not  explain 
why  the  flames  did  not  appear  until  twenty  years  ago,  nor  why 
they  move  against  the  wind  and  always  along  the  same  course, 
appearing  only  once  each  night.  Will-o’-the-wisps  are  prover¬ 
bially  capricious,  and  this  phenomenon  is  more  or  less  regular. 
A  fourth  explanation  is  that  the  flame  is  a  “St.  Elmo’s  fire  "  ;  in 
other  words,  an  electrical  brush-discharge ;  but  this  is  open  to 
precisely  the  same  objection.  Thus  the  matter  is  left  unsettled, 
but  Dr.  Rattandier  notes  several  other  cases  of  similar  phenom¬ 
ena  in  Italy,  and  believes  that  by  careful  observation  and  com¬ 
parison  the  mystery  may  be  solved.  —  Translation  made  for  The. 
Literary  Digest. 

A  Trolley  Wire  for  Automobiles.— Several  years  ago 
we  described  and  illustrated  an  experiment  made  in  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  with  an  automobile  stage  using  an  overhead  trolley  wire. 
The  plan  was  not  successful  enough  to  come  into  regular  use. 
but  a  modification  and  extension  of  it  is  now  being  tried  in 
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France,  and  promises  to  be  practically  successful.  An  interest¬ 
ing  feature  of  it  is  that  the  trolley-wheel  itself  is  furnished  with 
a  small  motor,  which  propels  it  along  the  overhead  wire  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  carriage.  Two  trolleys  and  two  wires  arc  necessary, 
for  of  course  there  are  no  rails  to  provide  a  return  circuit.  The 
trial  is  taking  place  on  a  line  somewhat  over  half  u  mile  in  length 
on  a  road  along  the  Seine  just  outside  the  limits  of  Paris,  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  system  being  M.  Lombard-Gerin.  An  article  in 
L' Industrie  E/ecfrique  by  Professor  Hospitalier  descriptive  of 
the  mechanism  is  abstracted  in  The  Electrical  World  and  En¬ 
gineer  1  March  io).  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  facts.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  Professor  Hospitalier  that  the  applications  of  this 
system  arc  innumerable.  The  service  of  existing  lines  of  road 
may  be  extended  to  serve  localities  the  traffic  of  which  is  not 
sufficiently  important  to  justify  the  extension  of  the  main  line. 
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Trolley-fed  carriages  in  this  case  would  constitute  secondary 
lines,  whose  aerial  wires,  traversing  the  country,  would  also  place 
at  the  disposal  of  farmers  a  source  of  power  for  agricultural  work 
From  a  central  generating  station  lines  could  extend  to  the 
suburbs,  to  railway  stations,  manufacturing  works,  etc.,  thus 
creating  at  little  expense  a  new  market  for  current. 

HEATING  A  TOWN  WATER-SUPPLY. 

O  attempt  to  warm  the  whole  water-supply  of  a  city  by 
means  of  electrical  heaters  placed  in  tile  intake-pipes  would 
seem  at  first  sight  almost  absurd,  yet  the  authorities  of  Mar¬ 
quette.  Mich.,  believe  they  have  hit  upon  a  plan  of  warming  the 
water  of  Lake  Superior  in  just  this  way,  altho  the  rise  of  temper¬ 
ature  is  to  be  only  sufficient  to  prevent  freezing.  By  carrying 
this  plan  into  effect  at  a  c<>st  of  $25,  they  consider  they  have 
saved  $50,000  to  $100,000  by  making  it  unnecessary  to  change 
the  location  of  the  pumping-station  and  intake-pipe.  Sav-  E.  J. 
Hart  in  an  account  of  the  plan  contributed  to  The  Electrical 
World  and  Engineer: 

"For  many  winters  past  the  city  has  been  greatly  bothered  by 
ice  from  the  lake,  which  has  choked  up  the  intake-pipe  so  as  to 
entirely  shut  off  the  water-supply  and  necessitate  the  closing 
down  of  the  pumping-station.  This  has  occurred  dozens  of  times 
ir.  tho  past  few  years,  and  water  famines  have  resulted  annually. 
It  has  been  necessary  in  each  case  of  a ‘choke-up  ‘  to  thaw  out 
the  mouth  of  the  intake  with  salt,  but  this  has  only  remedied  the 
evil  temporarily,  and  after  some  delay  and  a  great  deal  of  trou¬ 
ble.  The  trouble  has  grown  to  such  proportions  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  spending  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  change  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  tho  intuke-pipo  and  pumping-station  had  been  agitated." 

The  trouble  at  Marquette,  Mr.  Hart  tells  us,  was  not  with  the 
surface  ice.  but  with  "needle  ice."  u*  it  is  called.  Surface  ice  i- 
n  protection  to  the  intake,  and  tho  trouble  come*  when  the  Ice- 
fields  are  carried  out  of  the  bay  by  winds  which  prevent  new 
surface  icc  from  forming.  The  water  freezes  then  in  minute 
nccdlc-like  crystals,  and  millions  of  these  mass  together  and  are 
carried  into  the  intake-pipe.  Tho  vertical  section  of  the  pipe  i- 
two  feet  in  diameter,  but  tho  musses  of  icc  are  sufficient  to  en¬ 
tirely  block  it.  To  quote  again 

"About  three  weeks  ago  u  famine  of  unusual  severity  resulted 
from  an  Ice  blockade  of  this  sort,  and  the  city  water  board  solic¬ 
ited  the  assistance  of  some  local  engineers  to  remedy  the  trouble  ; 
if  possible,  permanently.  Superintendent  Charles  Ketallic.  of 
the  municipal  electric  light  and  power  plant,  was  one  of  these, 
and  he  devised  n  plan  by  which  it  is  hoped  to  do  away  with  the 
evil  entirely.  The  plan  provides  for  an  electric  heater  of  cylin¬ 
drical  form,  hung  concentrically  within  the  opening  of  the  verti¬ 
cal  section  of  the  intake-pipe.  This  heater  was  completed  and 
put  in  place  lust  week,  ami  it  will  be  tested  as  soon  us  the  wind 
again  carries  away  the  surface  ice  and  the  conditions  arc  suited 
to  the  formation  of  the  fine  ice  particles  that  cause  the  trouble. 

“The  heater  is  of  the  iron  resistance-coil  pattern,  and  the  only 
novelty  about  it  lies  in  its  adaptation  to  the  use  for  which  it  is 
intended.  It  consists  of  an  inner  and  outer  drum  of  galvanized 
iron,  respectively  19  and  21  inches  in  diameter,  und  l*>th  5  feet  in 
length.  The  inner  drum  lifts  tlungcs  at  the  ends  extending  out¬ 
ward.  and  to  these  the  outer  drum  is  soldered.  The  inner  cylin¬ 
der  was  wrapped  with  asbestos  sheeting  ton  depth  of  nearly  half 
an  inch,  and  around  this  were  wrapped  convolutions  of  No.  if?  iron 
wire,  in  one  continuous  spiral.  Terminals  were  carried  through 
the  flange  at  one  end.  through  water-tight  gaskets  of  heat-proof 
insulating  material.  Iron  shoulders  arc  riveted  to  the  apparatus, 
and  by  means  of  these  it  is  hooked  over  the  top  of  the  intakc- 
pipc.  It  extends  from  the  top  of  the  vertical  section  of  the  intake 
to  within  two  feet  of  the  horizontal  section,  and  the  former  only 
stands  seven  feet  high. 

"Current  is  supplied  from  the  electric-light  wires  at  the  water¬ 
works  plants  on  the  beach.  It  is  carried  through  conductors  in¬ 
tended  for  submarine  service,  and  where  the  wires  enter  the 
water  they  pass  through  a  conduit  of  iron  piping  to  protect  them 
from  shore  ice.  The  stove  will  generate  enough  heat,  it  is  be¬ 


lieved.  to  melt  all  the  needle  ice  before  it  passes  through  the 
cylinder.  The  plan  is  not  to  keep  it  in  constant  use.  but  only 
when  theconditions  of  the  weather  are  favorable  to  the  formation 
of  this  sort  of  ice." 


WANTED:  SOME  CABLE-SHIPS. 

'T'HE  United  States  is  at  present  notably  deficient  in  appli- 

1  anccs  for  making  and  laying  submarine  cables,  so  that  if 
we  are  to  build  a  transpacific  cable  without  aid  from  our  English 
cousins,  we  shall  have  at  once  to  set  about  erecting  plants  for 
manufacturing  the  necessary  cable  and  must  build  or  buy  ships 
with  which  to  lay  it.  /'he  Electrical  Review  brings  this  inijior- 
tant  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  public  in  a  leading  editorial 
(March  21),  in  which  it  says: 

“The  process  of  manufacturing  deep-sea  cable  of  great  length 
is  one  that  is  not  generally  understood.  Almost  equally  impor¬ 
tant  is  the  proper  laying  of  the  cable  after  it  is  made.  In  Europe 
the  universal  custom  at  present  is  for  cables  to  lie  manufactured 
at  points  «»n  deep  water,  the  factories  being  adjacent  to  piers 
alongside  of  which  the  cable-ships  lay.  so  that  the  cable  is  coiled 
up  in  the  tanks  on  these  vessels  us  rapidly  as  it  is  manufactured. 
In  this  way  the  unit  of  cable  length  is  a  shipful. 

“To  undertake  successfully  the  building  of  the  transpacific 
cable  in  this  country  will,  therefore,  necessitate  the  erection  at 
the  waterside  of  a  sufficient  plant  or  plants  for  its  manufacture 
and  the  acquisition  of  several  cable-ships  to  lay  the  individual 
sections.  Such  a  factory  with  its  machinery  would  cost  about 

Sl.OUO.IB*>. 

“There  are  In  the  world  about  thirty-five  cubic-ships,  of  which 
more  than  twenty-five  fly  the  British  flag.  Not  one  is  American. 
The  construction  of  the  cable  will,  therefore,  necessitate  the 
lmilding  of  at  least  two  cable-ships,  at  a  cost  of  uImiui  $600, oo» 
each.  Their  operation  and  other  costs  of  transporting  and  laying 
the  cable  will  bring  this  figure  for  the  ships  up  to  about  *2.000.000 
before  the  cable  is  laid  The  cable  itself  will  cost  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  *i3.i**>,(**>,  this  price  being  based  on  a  length  of  seven 
thousand  nautical  miles  and  a  price  of  thirty  cents  per  foot  of 
the  finished  cable." 

The  question  of  cable-ships,  the  writer  asserts,  is  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  one  that  we  have  to  deal  with.  Such  vessels  can 
hardly  be  chartered  for  laying  a  seven-thousand-mile  cable,  for 
this  cable  will  necessitate  practically  the  continuous  operation  of 
one  repair  ship.  The  vessels  must  be  able  to  handle  long  coils 
of  cable  and  should  be  modern  in  all  details.  To  quote  further : 

“It  is  also  no  mere  sentiment  that  dictates  the  necessity  for 
these  ships  •.«»  be  of  American  register.  It  is  stated  on  good  au¬ 
thority  that  in  some  of  the  recent  British  cruisers  and  other  naval 
craft  provision  has  been  made  for  cable  tanks  and  cable  handling, 
so  that  these  ships  can  lie  used  for  cable  laying,  repairing,  cut¬ 
ting.  etc.,  when  not  required  for  their  military  functions.  It 
would  seem  that  this  fact  contains  a  valuable  suggestion  for  us. 
and  that  some  «>f  the  new  United  States  cruisersof  moderate  size 
might  well  be  fitted  to  undertake  the  tusk  of  laying  the  Pacific 
cable.  This  is  not  entirely  sufficient,  however,  for  repair  ships, 
as  was  stated  above,  can  not  be  dispensed  with. 

“The  United  States  have  a  vast  coast  line  and  immense  and 
growing  maritime  interests.  They  are  the  dominant  power  of 
the  Pacific  now.  and  their  new  territories  in  both  Eastern  aud 
Western  waters  create  an  imperative  demand  for  cable  connec¬ 
tions  and  facilities.  They  must  have  cable-making  and  laying 
plants.  In  the  case  of  the  transpacific  cable  the  cost  will  be 
about  $20.on«>.or*>.  If  it  cost  twice  that  much  we  should  still  need 
it  sufficiently  to  build  iL  It  must  be  built,  and  that  quickly. 
Consequently,  in  view  of  the  facts  stated  above,  if  any  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Government  is  to  undertake  its  construction,  one  of 
the  first  essentials  is  the  cable-ships;  provision  for  their  con¬ 
struction  or  the  alteration  of  other  vessels  to  fit  them  for  this 
duty  should  be  made  immediately." 

It  is  not  to  be  understood,  of  course,  that  we  have  no  cable- 
manufacturing  plant  in  thiscountrv  ;  only  that  it  has  not  hitherto 
been  used  for  making  long  submarine  cables,  and  that  it  is  not 
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situated  in  the  necessary  proximity  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  On 
this  point  The  Electrical  World  says 
“Only  those  who  are  familiar  with  American  cable  factories 
and  the  quality  ami  quantity  of  their  output,  can  have  an  ade¬ 
quate  conception  of  the  tremendous  growth  of  that  industry  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  only  in  the  branch  of  submarine  cable 
work  that  our  factories  have  been  behind  ;  and  that  is  only  for 
the  reason  that  hitherto  there  lias  been  little  call  or  necessity  for 
such  work." 

THE  RAPIDITY  OF  MODERN  INVENTIONS. 

THE  increasing  speed  with  which  useful  inventions  are  intro¬ 
duced  and  perfected  was  dwelt  upon  by  Sir  \V.  II.  Preeec. 
the  English  electrician,  in  a  recent  address  before  the  Associa- 
tion  of  Students  of  the  English  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 
After  some  remarks  on  the  dignity,  responsibility,  and  opportu¬ 
nities  of  the  profession,  he  alluded  to  the  rapid  differentiation  of 
skill  in  modern  times,  ami  asserted  that  the  pr.>gressof  invention 
takes  place  at  a  comjKiund  rate.  He  said,  according  to  a  rejiort 
in  The  Electrical  World  and  Engineer  <  March  17): 

"It  took  3.000  years  to  mature  the  alpha!*!.  It  has  taken  450 
years  to  perfect  printing,  but  60  years  in  our  days  have  matured 
telegraphy  ami  photography,  and  only  *«o  months  have  been  suf¬ 
ficient  to  apply  Roentgen  rays  to  assist  the  physician  to  apply 
his  gentle  art  to  restore  to  health  the  maimed  and  wounded." 

Commenting  upon  this,  the  Journal  already  mentioned  says  in 
its  editorial  column . 

"This  is  ingenious,  but  risky  reasoning.  At  such  a  rate,  we 
ought  soon  to  have  startling,  revolutionary  inventions  every 
fifteen  minutes,  so  that  instead  of  one  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
the  day  tlivro  would  lie  ninety-six.  A  kindly  Providence  forbids 
such  things.  Inventions  not  only  have  to  I*  made,  but  they 
have  to  lie  digested  ami  assimilated,  and  fortunately  that  tukes 
time.  Hero  in  America  we  arc  always  capitalising  the  inven¬ 
tion  that  is  to  bo  muile  to-morrow.  In  England  they  arc  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  capitalise  the  trolley  when  we  are  taking  to  the  con¬ 
duit;  and  thus  it  runs  all  along  the  line.  We  would  like  to  ask 
Sir  William  what  great  electrical  invention  has  been  made,  not 
in  the  last  fifteen  minutes,  but  in  the  last  fifteen  months? 

"  Hut  that  is  after  nil  an  aside,  and  when  a  man  who  ha*  done 
so  much  for  the  practical  engineering  arts  stands  up  to  laud 
them,  we  are  heartily  with  him.  It  is  true,  ns  he  says,  that  ‘the 
engineer  is  not  only  a  benefactor  to  his  race  but  he  is  a  necessity 
of  the  age.’  Ami  more,  without  him  this  age  of  long  peaces  and 
short  wars,  of  greater  comfort,  happiness,  ami  general  welfare 
would  not  lie.  As  to  the  general  education  of  the  engineer,  the 
opinion  of  Sir  William  is  in  line  with  the  most  recent  thought. 
The  first  foundation,  ho  says,  is  clearly  a  broad,  solid,  general 
education,  not  specialized  in  anyway  until  the  pupil  has  reached 
a  stage  where  he  can  work  and  think  for  himself.  The  late 
Franklin  L.  I’opc.  who  was  a  strong  believer  in  this  dogma,  on 
one  occasion  pointed  out  to  the  writer  that  every  rneml*r  of  the 
technical  stuff  of  a  certain  large  manufacturing  company  had 
been  graduated  from  an  academic  college  course  before  taking 
up  technical  study.  As  to  the  role  of  mathematics  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  an  engineer.  Sir  William  calls  it  the  shorthand  of  thought 
ami  the  purest  form  of  logic;  this,  t»»gether  with  ‘experiment, 
the  handmaid  of  observation,  measurement,  the  instigator  of 
accuracy  and  precision,  and  reasoning,  the  organ  of  common 
sense.’  are  denominated  ‘the  tools  that  shape  the  store  of  knowl¬ 
edge  which  memory  brings  to  his  help  when  he  is  called  upon  to 
practise  what  has  been  learned.’  " 


Admiral  Dowey  and  the  Holland  Boat.— Admiral 
Dewey  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  the  representatives  of  the 
navy  who  recently  advised  the  Government  not  to  purchase  the 
Holland  submarine  torpedo-boat.  He  lias  sent  to  Representative 
Foss,  acting  chairman  of  the  House  naval  committee,  a  report 
prewired  by  his  aide.  Lieut.  II.  II.  Caldwell,  on  the  trial  of  the 
boat  in  the  Potomac  on  the  14th  inst.  According  to  E/etlricifv, 
"  Lieutenant  Caldwell,  who  was  on  board  the  Holland  during 


the  trial,  says  that  there  was  no  accident  or  hitch  of  any  sort. 
The  mechanism  worked  easily,  the  crew  was  confident  and  skil¬ 
ful.  the  slight  pitch  of  the  boat  on  submersion  disappeared  when 
she  attained  the  required  depth,  the  torpedo  was  discharged  with 
the  greatest  ease,  and  only  a  slight  shock  occurred  when  it  left 
the  tube.  There  was  not  the  slightest  confusion  or  hesitation  in 
obeying  orders.  ‘It  is  worthy  of  note.’  says  Lieutenant  Cald¬ 
well. ‘that  from  the  first  immersion  the  water  as  seen  through 
the  deadlights  was  entirely  opaque,  and  at  the  maximum  depth 
it  looked  entirely  black.  During  the  nearly  three  hours  we  were 
in  the  boat  the  air  was  entirely  sweet. ’  Lieutenant  Caldwell  ex- 
pi esses  the  opinion  that  the  duties  of  the  crew  could  be  easily 
performed  by  petty  officers  of  the  navy  after  a  short  trial.  He 
*ays  also  that  a  determined  enemy,  with  a  submarine  l»oat  like 
the  Holland,  could  have  made  the  occupation  of  Manila  Bay  by 
Admiral  Dewey’s  squadron  impossible.  In  this  aud  the  other 
remarks  of  his  aide,  Admiral  IJewcy  concurs.” 


A  TELEPHONIC  PROBE. 

MOST  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  "induction  balance  ’’ 
with  which  President  Garfield’s  surgeons  unsuccessfully 
endeavored  to  locate  the  bullet  that  caused  his  death,  and  which 
figured  largely  in  the  sensational  press  reports  of  the  day.  The 
latest  form  of  this  instrument  in  a  telephonic  probe,  which  is 

thus  illustrated  und 
d  c  sc  r  i  b  e  d  in  The 
British  Medical 
Journal  (March  to), 
quoting  from  u  recent 
work  on  "Thcrapcu- 
tic  Electricity  “ ; 

"It  was  I)o  Wilde, 
a  civil  engineer,  who 
(1872)  first  proposed 
the  use  of  the  electric 
1*11  as  a  signal  of  u 
metallic  body  in  the 
tissues.  An  im¬ 
provement  on  this  is 
the  telephone  probe. 
Its  action  depends  on 
the  difference  of  jmh 
tenlial  between  two 
different  metals,  and 
upon  the  delicacy 
with  which  the  tclc- 
iil»i  iios»:  i  s. -hi  phone  will  disclose  an 

electric  current  so  en¬ 
gendered.  A  thin  sheet  of  pure  silver  is  plnced  upon  an  indiffer¬ 
ent  part  of  the  lwdy.  and  attached  by  means  of  a  wire  having  a 
telephone  in  circuit  to  a  silver  probe  or  heavily  plated  exploring 
needle.  If  the  probe  be  inserted  into  the  tissues  the  telephone 
is  silent,  because  there  is  no  difference  of  potential  that  the 
telephone  will  register;  but  immediately  a  metallic  body  other 
than  silver  is  touched  there  is  a  fall  of  ]>oteiitial,  a  current  is 
produced,  and  the  telephone  indicates  the  fact.  Used  to  verify 
the  localization  of  foreign  metallic  IxKlies  whose  presence  has 
been  shown  bv  radiography,  this  probe  is  a  strikingly  effective 
device." 


A  rin  f"t  poKcf.bf.-ilo*  on  trolley  cor*  is  make  by  The  Electrical  Hr- 
rtr.v.  Ii  «v»:  “The  modem  forty-foot  trolley  car  lull  of  people  weighs  u 
good  it. nny  Sons.  To  start  it  with  any  reasonable  degree  of  swiftness  re 
quire*  the  expenditure,  for  a  few  seconds,  of  about  one  hundred  horse- 
power.  Naturally,  to  Mop  it  w  ith  the  name  degree  of  celerity  will  require 
the  same  |— wer.  T<>  start  it  powerful  motors  and  heavy  gearing  ure  em- 
pl-yei  .  to  stop  it.  a  brass  handle  about  eighteen  inches  long  with  a  more 
or  less  able- bodies!  man  at  the  end  of  it  is  used.  The  consequence  of  this 
at  rangerneot  is  that  the  newspapers  keep  standing  in  tvpe  head -lines  like 
this:  ‘Another  Trolley  Horror!*  ‘  The  Deadly  Juggernaut !’ etc.  Is  there 
not  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  these  well-known  facts  i  It  is  not  as  if  there 
were  no  power  brakes  to  I*-  had.  lor  there  are  several  varieties,  nil  g«x«l 
and  all  tested  bv  experience.-  Tbe  new  cars  of  the  Third  Avenue  Com¬ 
pany  in  New  York  are  equipped  with  power- brake*,  which  apparently  give 
satisfaction. 


< 
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"WHY  MEN  DO  NOT  GO  TO  CHURCH." 

'HE  alleged  decrease  in  church  attendance  during  the  past 
few  years  has  called  forth  much  discussion,  and  many  rea¬ 
sons  have  been  offered  for  the  phenomenon.  The  cause  has  been 
variously  attributed  to  the  church  itself,  to  the  individual,  to  so- 
ciety  as  a  whole,  and  sometimes  to  all  three.  This  latter  view  is 
that  taken  by  I)r.  Cortland  Myers  in  a  little  hook  entitled  "Why 
Men  Do  Not  Go  to  Church."  The  author  begins  with  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  church,  and  his  most  important  arguments  may  be 

thus  epitomized : 

Men  demand  a  church  adapted  to  the  dawning  hours  of  a  new 
century.  Everywhere  new  conditions  arise  which  have  to  be 
met.  und  the  minister  must  see  that  he  advances  with  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  civilization,  and  not  remain  in  the  old  nits  The  intel¬ 
ligent  application  of  the  Gospel  is  what  is  more  needed  useful¬ 
ness  is  to  be  considered  before  attractiveness,  und  a  true  religious 
sentiment  is  to  Ik?  awakened  before  many  worldly  comforts  arc 
thought  of.  The  financial  clement  in  church  life  should  not  lie  a 
prominent  factor,  as  it  is  in  so  many  instances  at  the  present 
time. 

Again,  if  wo  consider  the  minister,  and  his  (tower  in  the  pul¬ 
pit,  sincerity  must  be  at  the  heart  of  all  that  comes  from  him. 
Men  are  drawn  by  earnestness  ami  honesty,  und  frankness, 
more  than  by  the  beauty  ami  fragrance  of  flowers.  Truth  is 
what  man  wants,  not  the  straining  after  effect,  which  results  in 
verboseness,  for  he  will  come  only  to  hear  the  unvarnished  truth, 
red-hot  front  u  courageous  heart. 

On  the  subject  of  courting  the  rich,  and  Nesting  of  wealthy 
parishioners.  Dr.  .Myers  writes 

"In  our  great  cities,  up-town  has  ns  church  magnificence,  and 
down-town  has  its  church  reminiscence.  The  imputation  in  the 
poor  districts  has  been  increased  by  the  thousands,  while  the 
churches  have  decreased  for  the  thousands  in  a  greater  ratio 
A  gulf  is  fixed  by  traitorism  todivincst  truth.  We  have  splendid 
buildings  and  able  ministers  and  uncounted  money,  but  we  fail 
to  reach  the  men,  because  we  have  run  away  from  the  place 
where  most  of  the  men  live,  and  run  away  from  the  supreme 
mission  of  the  church  to  seek  and  save  the  lost,  ami  to  recognize 
one  of  the  lost  to  be  just  ns  valuable  as  the  other.  Wc  discuss 
and  mourn,  but  fail  to  act  and  remedy." 

A  positive  theology,  thinks  Dr.  Myers,  with  its  unvarnished 
application  to  the  common  affairs  of  life,  should  replace  the  the¬ 
ory’  of  evolution,  which  loads  to  adverse  criticism  of  the  Bible. 
When  men  go  to  church,  they  go  to  hear  spiritual  interpreta¬ 
tion,  as  applied  to  themselves,  and  they  do  not  care  for  individ¬ 
ual  criticism,  which  in  most  cases  ends  in  doubt  and  skepticism 
“The  demand  is  for  the  Bible,  not  changed,  but  adapted." 
"With  all  the  faults  of  this  age,"  says  Dr.  Myers,  “it  admire*, 
reality,  and  hates  ‘cant’  and  hypocrisy."  We  are  all  fellow  men. 
in  a  world  of  many  evils,  and  the  way  we  are  to  be  aided  spiri¬ 
tually  is  by  the  human  touch,  by  what  is  commonly  called  per¬ 
sonality,  or  personal  magnetism.  One  of  the  great  faults  of  the 
church  is  "the  lack  of  real  living  brotherhood  in  church  life  “  ; 
outside,  in  this  busy  world,  wc  see  union  in  all  branches;  the 
church  should  stand  for  unity,  because  a  disagreement  "means 
empty  pews.”  Dr.  Meyers  continues': 

“The  cold  world  wants  warm  words,  warm  smiles,  warm  wel¬ 
comes.  warm  hearts,  warm  prayers,  and  the  warm  atmosphere  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man  in  the  place  where  they  teach  the  father¬ 
hood  of  God.  There  is  another  evil  related  to  this  one.  or  rather 
an  expansion  of  it.  in  the  lack  of  the  brotherly  relation,  and  of 
cooperation  between  the  various  churches.  The  world  is  not 
schooled  in  doctrinal  distinctions,  and  can  n->t  easily  recognize 
the  necessity  for  church  separation,  and  sometimes  church  oppo¬ 
sition.  No  period  in  the  world's  history  has  witnessed  more  sig¬ 
nificant  changes  than  this  age  in  which  we  live.  The  tendency 
of  the  time  in  the  political  ami  business  world  alike  is  unques¬ 


tionably  toward  consolidation  and  centralization  and  cooperation. 
The  man  who  fails  to  recognize  this  fails  in  his  undertaking. 
The  church  which  fail'  to  adapt  itself  to  this  characteristic  of  the 
age  must  also  fail  to  reach  the  men  of  this  age.  Cooperation 
must  be  one  of  the  watchwords  of  the  church  in  the  dawning 
hour  of  the  twentieth  century.  Organizations  have  been  multi¬ 
plied.  and  even  different  denominations  separated  into  more 
divisions,  and  religious  efforts  have  been  scattered  and  weak¬ 
ened.  and  fields  have  l>een  neglected  while  others  have  been 
crowded,  aud  no  great  and  united  effort  has  been  made  toward 
cooperation  in  spending  money  and  utilizing  effort  to  reach 
men.  Denominations  with  vital  principles  should  live,  and  can 
live,  even  if  wc  destroy  sectarianism  and  bigotry.” 

It  is  this  division  which  has  driven  men  away  from  church, 
says  the  writer.  "All  denominations  should  get  together,  as 
business  concerns,  and.  in  the  spirit  of  the  age.  map  out  the  work 
and  utilize  the  force."  and  in  so  doing,  "denominations  need  not 
mean  less,  but  Christianity  should  mean  more." 

In  his  other  chapters  Dr.  Myers  discusses  ethical  and  social  de¬ 
fects  in  man.  and  in  society.  The  first  duty  of  the  church,  he 
writes,  is  toward  man  spiritually,  and  the  church  will  Income  a 
benefit  to  human  society  only  so  far  as  it  Ik- ne fits  the  individual. 
But  man's  misunderstanding  of  society  and  of  himself,  where, 
firstly,  the  church  can  not  enforce,  and  where,  secondly,  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  blind  to  his  pm|icr  position  in  the  world,  leads  to  un¬ 
just  criticism  and  narrow  views.  Many  outward  influences  are 
to  blame  for  the  absence  of  church-goers.  Home  life  also  bus 
suffered  material  changes.  "The  tendency  in  this  age  is  towurd 
the  destruction  of  some  of  the  essential  features  of  home  and 
home  life.  Our  great  centers  of  population  are  practically  home¬ 
less.  Families  have  an  existence  within  a  few  square  feet  of 
space  enclosed  between  brick  and  mortar,  but  they  do  not  live  in 
homes." 

Anxmg  other  faults  of  society,  the  uuthor  in  his  final  chupicr 
criticizes  modern  invention,  as  encroaching  on  the  Subbatli  day. 
Ho  berates  the  Sunday  newspaper,  which  lie  calls  "the  modern 
criminal."  for  "it  vitiates  literary  tastes,  deadens  religious  feel¬ 
ing.  destroys  desire  for  worship,  and  drives  worshipers  from  the 
house  of  God." 

Social  clubs,  the  encroachment  of  the  bicycle,  the  evils  of  the 
saloon,  and  the  predominance  of  materialism  over  spiritual  things 
also  come  in  for  their  share  of  I  ir.  Myers’s  condemnation. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS  ON  MR.  SHELDON’S 

EXPERIMENT. 

MR.  SHELDON’S  brethren  of  the  religious  press  arc  in  the 
main  inclined  to  judge  his  recent  attempt  in  Christian 
daily  journalism  with  more  patience  and  to  accord  it  a  little  more 
commendation  than  did  most  of  his  brethren  of  the  secular  press. 
T  ht'  hulcpcmitnl  (undenom. )  criticizes  the  week’s  issue  of  the 
Topeka  Capital  under  Mr.  Sheldon’s  editorship  as  being,  first, 
"too  pr tacky  ~  ;  and.  second,  as  lacking  a  proper  and  legitimate 
news  instinct:  but  it  defends  Mr.  Sheldon  from  the  charges  of 
charlatanism  and  blasphemy  that  have  been  so  freely  imputed  to 
him.  It  says  (March  33) : 

"There  has  liecn  no  little  contemptuous  talking  and  writing 
about  the  scheme  of  the  publisher  and  principal  proprietor  of  the 
Topeka  Capital,  to  have  the  Rev.  Charles  M.  Sheldon  edit  the 
paper,  advertisements  and  all.  for  a  week  as  nearly  as  he  can  as 
he  thinks  Jesus  would  edit  it  if  He  were  on  earth.  We  see  no 
reason  for  such  contempt.  The  aim  is  a  right  one.  The  princi¬ 
ple  of  Mr.  Sheldon's  famous  book.  ’In  His  Steps,'  is  correct. 
A  publisher  nr  an  editor  ought  to  try  to  do  his  work,  as  every 
one  else  should,  after  the  pattern  and  the  great  rule  of  universal 
love  laid  down  by  Jesus  Christ.  To  call  this  a  mere  scheme  for 
a  big  advertisement,  or  a  foolish  and  pretentious  mixing  of  the 
other  world  with  this,  appears  to  us  ungenerous  and  unjust. 
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The  aim.  the  ideal,  is  n  right  one.  the  only  right  one ;  and  the 
single  week  of  the  Sheldon  edition  of  the  Topeka  Capital  is  no 
solitary  attempt  of  a  newspaper  to  live  up  to  this  ideal. " 

The  Watchman  (Bapt.,  March  22)  agrees  with  those  who  think 
the  plan  a  sacrilegious  one.  It  also  thinks  the  outcome  a  failure : 

"Coming  to  the  consideration  of  the  question.  What  kind  of  a 
newspaper  has  Mr.  Sheldon  succeeded  in  making?  we  should 
say.  in  a  general  way,  that  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  our  l»cst  relig¬ 
ious  weekly  papers.  His  work  is  not  marked  by  the  breadth  of 
information,  the  insight  <>r  balance  that  characterize  journals  of 
this  class,  while  it  very  decidedly  reveals  a  disposition  to  advo¬ 
cate  fads  of  various  sorts. 

"Compared  with  the  better  daily  journals  Mr.  Sheldon's  ex¬ 
periment  also  uppears  to  a  disadvantage.  His  idea  of  suppress¬ 
ing  news,  because  he  docs  not  think  that  it  is  well  for  people  to 
he  informed  alxmt  it.  is  not  a  defensible  one.  The  New  York 
Times  takes  as  its  cditoriul  motto.  'All  the  news  that's  fit  to 
print.'  That  is  a  far  saner  standurd  than  to  resolve  to  print  only 
that  which  you  approve  of  huving  your  readers  know.  A  daily 
paper  may  he  r.ghtfully  expected  to  give  the  news.  If  that  is 
not  so.  then  we  ought  not  to  have  these  papers  at  all.  Hut  all  the 
news  that’s  fit  to  print  maybe  given  by  two  journals  with  totally 
different  results,  dependent  upon  the  editor's  sense  of  proportion 
and  method  of  treatment." 

/.ion's  Herald  (Meth.  Episc..  March  31)  says 

"The  experiment  has  been  u  decided  disappointment,  ami  to 
no  one  jierhnps  more  than  to  Mr.  Sheldon  himself.  ...  On  the 
whole  we  regret  the  venture.  It  has  belittled  and  profuned  the 
name  of  Jesus,  the  one  adorable  Name.  The  conception  as  well 
as  the  cxjieriment  was  u  mistake,  tho  made  in  all  sincerity  and 
good  purpose  by  Mr.  Sheldon.  We  regret  to  see  that  he  has  been 
misapprehended  and  misrepresented  He  is  one  of  the  most 
modest  and  conscientious  of  men.  .  .  .  lie  thought  he  could  ma¬ 
terialize  his  ideal  of  a  Christian  daily,  but  he  hus  failed.  That 
ho  was  wholly  sincere  in  hi%  purpose  docs  not  change  the  result. 
We  leave  our  renders  to  jmint  the  moral." 

The  Trt \hyttrian  (March  an  thinks  that  Mr.  Sheldon  "has 
failed  to  satisfy  the  public  that  Christ  has  especially  appointed 
him  for  this  kind  of  work."  It  adds 

"We  wish  I>r.  Sheldon  had  let  this  newspaper  scheme  alone 
We  fear  more  harm  than  benefit  will  result  from  it.  At  best,  it 
is  only  n  possibility.  It  will  require  a  series  of  years  to  test  the 
practicability  and  value  of  the  experiment.  In  some  quarters  it 
encounters  contempt.  The  world  is  making  it  an  occasion  for 
mockery  and  jest.  The  Christian  public  generally  takes  very 
little  stock  in  it.” 

The  Congregationa/ist  (March  22).  altho  an  organ  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  body  with  which  Mr.  Sheldon  is  affiliated,  thinks  his  at¬ 
tempt  a  failure,  and  attributes  this  to  what  it  regards  as  his 
initial  error  in  the  treatment  of  news.  Even  some  of  his  re¬ 
ligious  news,  it  says,  was  "lamentably  stale"  . 

"  For  instance,  a  |*ortion  of  the  column  entitled  *  Religious 
Notes  '  contained  statements  that  had  been  in  type  weeks  ago. 
both  in  the  religious  and  secular  press.  Mr.  Sheldon  missed  a 
great  opportunity  when  he  did  not  develop  this  side  of  his  paper, 
bringing  to  light  exact  and  fresh  information  touching  important 
religious  interests . 

"The  fundamental  mistake  was  his  attempt  to  do  a  work  for 
which  he  had  no  training  One  can  not  manage  a  modern  hotel 
or  run  an  express  train  with  no  other  equipment  than  Christian 
impulses  and  ideals.  To  lie  sure.  Mr.  Sheldon  possesses  literary 
ability,  but  until  a  few  weeks  ago  he  had  little  acquaintance  with 
the  practical  workings  of  a  newspaper  office.  He  thought  that 
by  giving  half  a  day  for  several  weeks  he  could  become  master 
of  one  of  the  most  arduous  and  exacting  of  modern  professions. 
The  result  of  his  experiment  has  revealed  not  only  his  inade¬ 
quacy  to  the  making  of  a  modern  newspaper,  but  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  limitations  of  thought  and  vision.” 

The  Christian  Standard  (Disciples.  March  24)  says: 

"  In  joining  in  with  the  popular  criticism  over  the  alleged  de¬ 
fects  of  Mr.  Sheldon's  enterprise,  the  friends  of  a  Christian  secu¬ 
lar  journalism  arc  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  most  significant  lesson 


of  the  whole  experiment.  .  .  .  That  300. oooor  350,000 subscribers 
could  be  secured,  from  all  over  the  country,  for  a  daily  paper 
published  in  a  Western  town  of  50.000  inhabitants,  is  one  of  the 
pregnant  facts  of  current  history.  Making  due  allowance  for  the 
influence  of  curiosity  and  the  impulsive  zeal  of  certain  Christian 
workers,  this  remarkable  response  to  the  proposal  to  publish  a 
daily  secular  paper  on  distinctly  Christian  lines  shows  that  a 
large  number  of  the  best  people  arc  ready  to  support  a  higher 
order  of  journalism  than  is  now  represented  by  our  metropolitan 
daily  papers." 

The  Churchman  (Prot.  Episc.,  March  24)  thinks  that  a  pri¬ 
mary  defect  in  Mr.  Sheldon's  editorship  was  his  lack  of  dis¬ 
crimination  in  the  emphasis  he  gave  to  news  which  he  used  and 
his  mistaken  judgment  regarding  news  which  he  debarred,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  relating  to  the  stage: 

"The  stage  may  be  pretty  bad  in  Topeka,  and  indeed  it  is  by 
no  means  ideal  anywhere,  but  the  instinct  which  takes  people  to 
the  theater  is  lx>th  ancient  and  w  idesprend,  and  hus  good  grounds 
in  human  nature,  and  there  are  plays  which  it  is  profitable  to 
see.  The  Christian  teacher  who  will  really  profit  the  community 
i%  one  who.  after  all  due  investigation,  shall  inform  the  public, 
as  the  editor  of  lift  did  a  week  or  two  ago,  just  what  current 
plays  are  g<*«d  to  see.  ami  what  arc  bad.  The  heaping  together 
of  a  great  numU-r  of  things,  some  of  which  arc  good,  under  a 
general  ban  offends  that  common  sense  which  ought  to  have  a 
recognized  and  honorable  place  in  all  moral  teaching.  One  of 
the  characteristics  of  our  Lord  was  that  He  knew  men.  Anybody 
who  would  carry  on  a  newspaper,  or  any  other  business  in  His 
name,  must  have  a  large  fund  of  the  same  knowledge." 

Ave  Maria  (Korn.  Cath..  March  24)  says 

"NVe  arc  not  disposed  to  find  fuult  with  the  Rev.  Charles  M. 
Sheldon,  the  Protestant  minister  who  has  been  conducting  a 
newspaper  out  in  Kansas  as  he  imagines  our  l,ord  would  hifvc 
this  work  done.  There  are  plenty  of  people,  notably  preachers, 
to  throw  stones  at  Brother  Sheldon.  Wc  will  not  join  them.  If 
lie  were  not  doing  good,  we  doubt  whether  the  devil  would  stir 
up  so  much  opposition  against  him.  His  methods  may  smack 
somewhat  of  sensationalism,  but  there  arc  strong  reasons  for 
thinking  that  at  heart  he  is  honest  and  sincere.  The  energy  and 
earnestness  of  the  man  arc  admirable.  He  is  another  John 
Wesley  111  this  respect,  and  wc  wonder  that  devout  Methodists 
have  not  noted  the  resemblance." 


IS  THE  JESUIT  ORDER  MOHAMMEDAN  IN 

ORIGIN? 

HE  startling  hypothesis  of  Victor  Charbonnel,  recently  out¬ 
line*!  in  a  French  review,  that  the  celebrated  Society  of 
Jesus  founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola  was  instituted  by  him  upon 
a  Mohammedan  model,  has  attracted  attention  from  a  German 
scholar.  Dr.  Arthur  Pfungst.  who  in  an  article  in  The  Open 
Court  (March),  translated  from  a  late  number  of  the  Frank¬ 
furter  /. eitung ,  s'.ates  the  grounds  upon  which  this  theory  rests. 
The  argument  is  mainly  drawn  from  the  similarity  between  Mo¬ 
hammedan  religious  societies  and  the  official  rule  of  the  Jesuit 
order.  Dr.  Pfungst  says 

"At  the  time  of  Loyola.  wc  know  of  two  Mohammedan  relig¬ 
ious  societies  in  Spain— the  Kadryasand  the  Kadelyas,  the  latter 
so  called  because  they  were  founded  by  Sid  Abdel  Kader.  The 
members  of  this  congregation  are  called  sufi «.  or  kuans,  i. c. . 
brethren;  they  are  subject  to  the  uerd,  i.e.,  rule.  They  have  a 
t/ikr,  i.e..  common  prayer,  which  must  lie  repeated  several  thou¬ 
sand  times  a  day.  and  serves  them  as  a  means  of  mutual  recog¬ 
nition.  They  arc  absolutely  subject  to  a  sheik,  who  governs  the 
whole  congregation.  They  live  in  sanias,  i.e..  monasteries, 
governed  by  motaddems.  or  abbots. 

"The  reception  of  a  novice  among  the  Kadryas  consists  in  nr. 
apprenticeship  of  at  least  a  year  and  a  day,  in  which  the  novice 
learns  by  heart  all  the  rules  of  the  order,  and  practises  the  vir¬ 
tues  which  arc  expected  of  him.  Thirty  to  forty  days  of  perfect 
isolation  arc  required,  during  which  time  the  novice  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  speak  except  with  his  superior.  He  must  demand  in 
writing  what  he  needs,  and  :s  not  allowed  to  take  more  nourish- 
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mcnt  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  life.  The 
time  of  sleep  is  also  limited,  and  is  strictly  submitted  to  rule. 
The  novice’s  employment  consists  of  prayers,  meditations,  and 
the  reading  of  sacred  books.  Unless  he  be  reading,  the  novice 
must  ‘close  his  eyes  to  illumine  his  heart.’  In  the  same  way  the 
Jesuits  expect  a  retirement  of  thirty  to  forty  days,  in  which  the 
first  week  is  devoted  to  a  purification  of  the  soul.  I.ight  is  per¬ 
mitted  only  for  reading  and  eating.  The  novice  is  forbidden  to 
laugh,  and  must  speak  to  his  superior  only,  who  regulates  his 
fasts  and  vigils.  His  meditations  are  limited  tosuch  subjects  as 
death,  hell.  etc.  The  result  of  these  spiritual  exercises  is  the  same 
both  with  the  Kadryas  and  the  Jesuits,  a  mental  condition  which 
prepares  the  mind  for  hallucinations. 

"The  similarity  between  the  rules  of  the  two  orders  can  be 
traced  iu  detail.  The  regulations  of  the  Kadryas  prescribe  .  ‘If 
a  novice  is  of  a  common  nature,  it  is  advisable  to  let  him  proceed 
by  degrees,  and  only  ensy  prayers  should  be  imposed  upon  him  ’ 
The  Jesuit  rule  reads :  1  If  the  leader  of  exercises  notices  that  his 
disciple  shows  only  inferior  natural  faculties,  it  is  advisable  to 
impress  upon  him  ouly  lighter  exercises.’ 

"The  same  regulations  exist  among  both  the  Mohammedans 
and  the  Jesuits  for  the  repetition  of  sonic  definite  prayers.  Even 
the  attitude  in  prayer  is  prescribed.  The  Mussulman  Kuan  must 
’raise  his  eyes  in  praying,  and  gaze  at  ouc  single  definite  point 
without  swerving' — a  method  which  was  known  to  the  Arabians 
as  the  best  way  of  self-hypuotization.  The  same  is  literally  pre- 
scrilied  for  the  Jesuit  exercises.  The  Kuans  pray  iu  cadences, 
utilizing  inspiration  and  expiration, -and  pronouncing  some  sacred 
word  while  breathing,  then  devoting  the  time  of  exhaling  to 
meditation  thereon.  Between  the  various  nets  of  breathing,  no 
more  than  one  single  word  must  be  uttered.  In  the  same  way 
the  Jesuits  know  in  their  prayers  one  method  which  is  called  ‘the 
third  way  of  praying  ‘ ;  and  is  praying  according  to  the  rhythm 
of  breathing  as  prescribes!  in  the  regulations  of  the  Kadryas. 
And  it  is  stated  in  the  latter  that  u  truly  faithful  Kuan  ‘will  see. 
and  hear,  and  feel,  and  smell,  and  taste  ’  the  object  of  his  medi- 
Utions.  These  words  remind  the  reader  of  one  of  the  Jesuit 
exercises  in  which  it  is  said  that  ’  Hell  shall  lie  meditated  upon 
from  tho  jioint  of  view  of  the  five  senses:  first,  I  see  with  the 
eyes  of  imagination  tho  enormous  Humes  and  tho  souls  of  the 
condemned  entirely  surrounded  with  lire;  secondly,  I  hear  with 
tho  aid  of  imagination  the  shouts  and  cries  and  blasphemies  of 
the  condemned  against  Jesus  Christ  and  His  saints;  thirdly.  I 
imagine  that  I  breathe  the  fumes  of  sulfur  und  the  odor  of  the 
pit  or  of  fetid  matter;  fourthly,  1  imagine  I  sec  bitterness,  team, 
sadness,  the  gnawing  worm  of  conscience ;  and  fifthly,  I  touch 
tho  (lames  of  vengeance  and  imagine  vividly  how  tho  souls  of  the 
condemned  burn. '  “ 

Tho  inner  organization  of  the  two  orders  exhibits  a  like  simi¬ 
larity,  says  Dr.  I’fungst.  The  authorityof  the  superiors  is  abso¬ 
lute  among  the  Mohammedan  orders  us  among  the  Jesuit*. ;  the 
novitiate,  the  mode  of  electing  a  general,  the  regulations  as  to 
property,  tho  renunciation  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  to  the  superior,  bo  that  the  former  is  "forthwith  as  a  o>rpsc 
( perinde  ac  culavtr)  ~  in  the  hands  of  the  superior,  arc  the  same 
alike  in  tho  Christian  and  Muslim  brotherhoods.  Indeed,  this 
verysimilo  conveying  the  primary  Jesuit  regulation  of  obedience 
is  used  in  the  Sheik  Si  Soosi’s  book  of  rules:  “Thou  shall  be  in 
the  hands  of  thy  sheik  as  a  coqisc  in  the  hands  of  an  under¬ 
taker."  Even  the  famous  Jesuit  motto.  "  ,/./  majorem  Dei  gto- 
(to  the  greater  glory  of  God),  is  of  Mohammedan  origin 
according  to  Abbl-  Charbonnel,  and  he  adds  that  the  spirit  and 
aims  of  the  Kuans  and  the  Jesuits  arc  the  same.  The  abbe’s  de¬ 
nunciation.  as  given  by  Herr  Pfungst.  is  a  sweeping  one.  and 
will  no  doubt  meet  with  denial  by  meml»ers  of  the  S*«ciety  of 
Jesus.  Herr  Pfungst  says : 

“The  spirit  of  these  organizations  [the  Kuans  and  the  Jesuits) 
is  an  absolute  theocracy,  the  aim  a  spiritual  government  over  all 
worldly  affairs.  A  specialty  of  the  Kuans  is  their  method  of  as¬ 
sassination  and  the  disposing  of  adversaries  through  the  mur¬ 
derer’s  dagger.  Charbonnel  abstains  from  drawing  further  par¬ 
allels.  saying:  *\Ve  do  not  mean  to  make  odious  comparisons, 
but  we  should  in  this  place  consider  that  the  Jesuits  have  fre¬ 


quently  justified  political  assassination.’  And  he  adds  that  this 
is  one  of  the  points  which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  in 
almost  all  the  states  of  Europe,  and  caused  Pope  Clement  XVIII. 
to  abolish  the  order. 

’’The  salient  results  according  to  Charbonnel  are  the  same  in 
both  societies — the  Mohammedan  Kuans  and  the  Christian 
Jesuits.  He  says  ’Wherever  among  the  nations  Kuanism  or 
Jesuitism  penetrated  races,  political  parties,  and  religions,  whcrc- 
cvcr  their  spirit  was  impressed  upon  them,  we  find  the  same  cor¬ 
ruption.  the  same  fettering  of  all  energy,  the  same  shadows  of 
death.  The  whole  Orient  is  dead.  Uruguay  and  Paraguay  are 
dead,  the  republics  of  South  America  arc  dead ;  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines  arc  taken  away,  otherwise  they  would  be  dead  too . 
Spain  is  dead.  All  tlicM.-  countries  were  the  possessions  of  the 
Sufis  or  the  Kuans,  of  the  clergy  and  the  monks.  The  dreary 
work  of  the  sheiks  and  of  the  monastic  generals  has  been  com¬ 
plemented  everywhere  through  the  assistance  of  real  soldiers  ’  ’  ’’ 


MAY  ROMAN  CATHOLICS  ACCEPT  THE  THE¬ 
ORY  OF  NATURAL  SELECTION? 

HE  impression  has  prevailed  that  the  excommunication  of 
Dr.  Mivart  was  largely  due  to  his  acceptance  of  scientific 
teachings  condemned  by  tlie  Roman  Catholic  Church.  A  well- 
known  Roman  Catholic.  Dr.  William  Scion,  writing  in  The 
Catholic  War  Id  (February) .  makes  a  plea  for  the  acceptance  of 
some  scientific  teachings  which  would  imply  that  Dr.  Mivurt's 
controversy  with  Cardinal  Vaughan  (See  Tur  Litkkary  Digkst, 
February  y.  17.  March  3)  was  mainly  on  matters  of  theological 
dogma  und  Scriptural  interpretation,  and  not  science.  Dr.  Seton 
docs  not  cara  to  discuss  the  large  question  of  "organic  evolution 
as  opposed  to  the  old-time  theory  of  separate,  special  creation  of 
numberless  organisms”  ;  for,  in  tho  words  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  of  Newport,  "it  should  lie  well  borne  in  mind  tlmt  the 
foremost  Catholic  men  of  science  of  the  day  not  only  hold  a  theory 
<>f  evolution,  hut  consider  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  tho 
matter."  Dr.  Seton’s  object,  is.  however,  to  defend  the  doctrine 
of  natural  selection,  and  to” show  that  this  factor  is,  when  prop¬ 
erly  understood,  not  only  not  opposed  to  the  idea  of  God's  cre¬ 
ative  act.  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  His  wisdom  is  manifest  in 
it."  Dr.  Scion  writes: 

"As  we  know,  Charles  Darwin  was  guided  to  the  discovery  of 
his  celebrated  hypothesis  .  .  .  by  the  study  of  what  Man  has 
accomplished  through  artificial  selection.  He  cites  the  common 
opinion  of  naturalists  that  the  various  breeds  of  the  domestic 
pigeon-  the  carrier.  pouter.  tumbler,  fantail,  ami  others— are  all 
descended  from  the  wild  rock-pigeon  through  slight  differences 
accumulated  by  pigcon-fancicrs  during  many  successive  genera¬ 
tions. 

"Man  has  done  this  for  his  own  pleasure,  until  finally  he  has 
changed  the  original  rock-pigc<>n  not  only  outwardly,  but  be  has 
brought  about  modifications  in  the  skulls  of  the  different  breeds. 
The  same  thing  man  lias  done  with  the  dog,  horse-,  sheep,  and 
other  animals.  The  different  breeds  have  been  produced  by 
man's  selecting  and  accumulating  in  one  direction  the  variations 
which  suited  his  purpose,  which  variations  are  so  slight  that  an 
uneducated  eye  can  not  appreciate  them.  The  same  principle  of 
continual  selection  of  slight  variations  has  been  followed  iti  re¬ 
gard  to  plants.  The  gardener  cultivates  tho  best  variety  ;  then 
when  a  still  somewhat  better  variety  springs  from  its  seeds,  he 
selects  it.  and  thus  little  by  little  the  vegetable  and  the  (lower 
are  modified  and  improved . 

"As  every  naturalist  knows,  animals  and  plants  present  indi¬ 
vidual  differences  under  changing  conditions  of  life.  And  here 
we  declare  our  belief  that  when  the  Almighty  created  the  first 
plants  and  animals.  He  did  implant  in  them  the  p.ncer  to  re¬ 
spond  to  extrinsic  fa.  tors  acting  on  them.  These  extrinsic  fac¬ 
tors  arouse,  call  forth,  so  to  speak,  dormant  variations  which  arc 
thrown  out  promiscuously  in  all  directions,  and  there  being  far 
more  births  than  there  is  room  or  food  for.  severe  competition 
ensues,  and  certain  ones  among  these  variations  are  (of  course 
metaphorically  speaking)  selected  by  nature  as  the  fittest  to  sur¬ 
vive  in  a  changing  environment ;  and  the  environment  is.  as  a 
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rule,  always  more  or  less  changing.  This  is  what  we  mean  by 
natural  selection. 

"Only  for  this  God-given  tendency  in  animals  and  plants  to 
respond  in  a  favorable  way  to  outward  changes — and  only  for 
such  response  there  could  be  no  selection — the  Creator  must  have 
been  continually  working  fresh  miracles  through  new  creations  in 
order  to  adapt  organic  life  to  new  conditions ;  for  vast  indeed 
have  been  the  changes  in  sea  and  land  ami  climates,  in  food 
and  in  enemies,  since  organic  life  iirst  appeared.  And  we  know 
by  fossil  remains,  by  the  testimony  of  the  rocks,  that  vast  also 
have  been  the  changes  in  animals  and  plants.'* 

After  tracing  the  course  of  evolution  in  the  Iirst  geologic  ages, 
and  of  natural  selection  in  the  Eocene  epoch  of  the  Tertiary  age 
as  evidenced  in  several  species  of  mammalia,  Dr.  Scton  says: 

"We  can  not  too  often  repeat  that  variations  arc  the  ground¬ 
work  for  natural  selection  to  act  on  ;  and  we  say  again  that  we 
believe  Almighty  God  willed  in  the  beginning  that  slight  differ* 
ences  should  appear  in  the  offspring  of  the  same  parents  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  outward  changes.  And  there  must  have  been  great 
changes  in  the  conditions  of  animal  life  during  the  two  million 
years  which  wc  may  allow  f<»r  the  Tertiary  period.  As  thus  ex¬ 
plained  there  is  surely  nothing  in  the  hypothesisof  natural  selec¬ 
tion  that  u  Catholic  may  not  accept,  and.  as  Itishop  lledlcy  tells 
us  in  the  Dublin  Review  for  October,  i '•>■*.  theologian*  arc  al¬ 
ready  beginning  to  look  upon  Darwinism  with  a  more  favorable 
cyc.M 


SCIENCE  AND  PROVIDENCE. 

JUST  ns  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  Christianity  found 
itself  face  to  face  with  Hellenism,  and  fouml  its  energies  and 
life  crippled  ut  every  turn  until  through  battle  and  partial  com¬ 
promise  the  issue  was  decided,  so  now.  it  is  believed  by  many 
students  of  religion,  Christianity  must  face  Science  ami  come  to 
terms  with  it.  So  thinks  Dr.  D.  S.  Cairns,  who  writes  in  7 he 
Contemporary  Review  (March).  “The  position  of  Science.”  he 
remarks,  "is  incomparably  stronger  tliun  the  medley  of  philoso¬ 
phic*  and  beliefs  that  early  Christianity  had  to  encounter.  No 
educated  man  doubts  the  solidity  and  permanence  of  her  contri¬ 
bution  to  human  thought."  In  the  light  of  the  scientific  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  present  day,  "Christianity  seems  an  exotic.”  or,  ns 
I'rofcssor  Hermann  more  bluntly  put  it.  "in  our  modern  world 
Christianity  is  an  alien."  Until  this  difference  has  been  trans¬ 
cended.  says  Dr.  Cairns,  the  aggressive  force  of  Christianity  will 
lie  crippled  and  hampered  at  every  turn.  One  of  the  central 
problems  in  this  contemplated  concordat  of  Christianity  and 
Science  is  the  reconciliation  of  the  Christian  conception  of  the 
world,  as  a  realm  of  Divine  Providence,  with  the  scientific  con¬ 
ception  of  it  ns  a  Reign  of  Law : 

"  Wc  must  recognize  that  at  first  sight  the  demonstration  of  the 
Reign  of  Law  in  nature  seems  to  conflict  with  that  view  of  the 
world  which  we  derive  from  the  Revelation  which  culminates  in 
Christ.  If  we  take  a  man  who  has  been  living  purely  in  the 
world  of  scientific  ideas  and  transport  him  into  the  world  of 
thought  of  revealed  religion,  we  can  not  wonder  if  he  shows  signs 
of  surprise  and  of  revolt.  He  has  changed  his  'psychological 
climate.*  He  has  been  living  in  a  world  of  uniformities,  of 
measured  spaces  and  forces  and  times,  a  world  of  which  the  cen¬ 
tral  principle  seemed  to  lie  its  own  consistent  action;  and  the 
world  into  which  Revelation  would  bring  him  seems  to  be  ruled 
by  radically  different  principles.  For.  from  start  to  finish,  there 
can  really  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  teaching  of  Revelation.  In  the 
clearest  and  most  memorable  fashion  it  proclaims  that  God’s 
providence  controls  in  their  own  interest  whatsoever  happens  to 
His  children.  If  you  try  to  take  this  faith  out  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  Hebrew  religion  becomes  a  mere  ruin.  Take  the  Psalm¬ 
ists:  what  can  shake  their  conviction  that  the  whole  power  of 
God  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  solitary  faithful  Spirit,  for  protec¬ 
tion.  discipline,  and  salvation :  what  can  match  their  magnificent 
confidence  in  God  as  the  Shepherd,  the  Fortress,  and  the  Refuge 
of  the  soul?  All  the  histories  in  like  manner  are  based  on  this 
theory  of  human  life,  and  the  gigantic  spiritual  achievement  of 


Prophecy  is  undertaken  and  carried  through  in  the  strength  of 
thi->  faith.  And  when  we  come  to  the  climax  of  Revelation  wc 
find  this  principle  expressed  with  a  clearness  which  can  not  be 
increased.  "Be  not  anxious  for  the  morrow. *  said  Jesus,  "for 
your  Heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  these 
things. '  Nor  docs  anyone  of  the  Apostles  ever  dream  of  moving 
from  this  ancient  standpoint. 

"Some  years  ago  the  present  writer  remembers  reading  a  letter 
relating  to  the  death  of  a  friend  who  had  perished  in  the  wreck 
of  un  ocean  liner  which  had  gone  ashore  on  the  Spanish  coast. 
The  writer  of  the  letter,  in  referring  to  this  friend,  rightly,  from 
the  Christian  |>oint  of  view,  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  her  death 
was  the  Will  of  God,  anil  was  therefore  best  for  her.  A  scientific 
writer,  looking  at  the  same  event,  might  have  viewed  it  as  part 
of  an  immense  context  of  phenomena.  He  would  have  taken  the 
proximate  causes — the  strung  shoreward  current  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  the  mists  that  at  that  season  envelop  sea  and  land,  the 
deflection  of  the  compass,  perhaps,  caused  by  the  geological 
coinjiosition  of  the  Pinisterrc  Rocks,  am!  so  on.  He  would  have 
shown  that  these  again  had  their  antecedents,  climatic,  geologi¬ 
cal.  chemical,  and  so  on.  anil  these  again  their  antecedents, 
reaching  back  through  the  ages.  He  would  have  shown  further 
that  these  proximate  causes  must  also  have  their  consequents, 
and  these  again  their  consequents,  and  so  forward  throughout 
the  future.  He  would  have  shown  us.  in  short,  a  great  system 
of  things  reaching  onward  from  the  primordial  Fire-Mist  to  the 
ultimutc  Crack  of  !>oom.  and  maintained  that  to  alter  any  one 
part  would  be  to  alter  the  whole,  and  then  would  have  turned  on 
us  triumphantly  and  asked  us  if  we  actually  believed  that  all 
this  vast  process  was  set  in  motion  to  drown  a  particular  person 
ou  a  particular  day  for  her  own  good.  The  difficulty  certainly 
seems  a  serious  one.  and  so  long  as  we  stand  by  the  barely  Posi¬ 
tivist  view  of  Science  and  the  barely  Individualistic  view  of  Re¬ 
ligion.  it  would  seem  to  lie  insoluble  so  fur  as  the  intellect  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

"But  in  stating  these  limitations  we  have  already  indicated  the 
lines  of  a  solution.  It  has  In-comc  impossible  for  Science  to  re¬ 
main  at  the  purely  positive  standpoint ;  and  Evangelical  religion 
has  in  like  manner  outgrown  the  excessive  Individualism  which 
for  a  long  time  characterized  it. 

"Take  first  the  drift  in  Science.  The  whole  conception  of  Evo¬ 
lution  is  teleological.  There  i*  an  interesting  passage  in  Mr. 
Darwin's  *  Life  *  in  which  this  point  is  very  clearly  brought  out 
by  him  in  a  letter  to  Prof.  Asa  Gray,  thanking  him  for  an  article 
written  in  Nature,  June  4.  1S74.  'What  you  say  about  Tcleol- 
ogy.'  ho  writes,  'pleases  me  especially,  and  I  do  not  think  any 
one  else  has  ever  noticed  the  point.  I  have  always  snid  you 
were  the  man  to  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.'  The  passage  referred 
to  in  Prolessor  Gray's  paper  is  thus  given:  'Let  us  recognize 
Darwin's  great  service  to  Natural  Science  in  bringing  back  to  it 
Teleology,  so  that,  instead  of  Morphology  versus  Teleology,  we 
shall  have  Morphology  wedded  to  Teleology.  *  In  the  same  strain 
Professor  Huxley  wrote  'Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  service 
which  Mr.  Darwin  has  rendered  to  the  philosophy  of  Biology  is 
the  reconciliation  of  Morphology  and  Teleology,  and  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  fact*  of  l**th  which  his  views  offer.  The  teleology 
which  sup|KM«s  that  the  eye.  such  as  we  see  it  in  man  or  in  one 
of  the  higher  vertebrate,  was  made  in  the  precise  structure  it  ex¬ 
hibits.  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  animal  which  |>osResses  it 
to  see.  has  undoubtedly  received  its  death-blow.  Nevertheless, 
it  i*  necessary  to  remember  that  there  is  a  wider  teleology,  which 
is  not  touched  by  the  doctrine  of  Evolution,  but  is  actually  based 
upon  the  fundamental  proposition  of  Evolution  ’  ('  Darwinianu,' 
p.  110).“ 

The  vital  point,  says  Dr.  Cairns,  is  that  in  dealing  with  the 
positive  or  physical  standpoint  and  that  of  teleology  or  final 
causes,  wc  arc  dealing  with  two  worlds.  The  Hidden  Purpose 
moves  upward  through  the  several  strata  of  the  inorganic  and 
organic  realms  until  the  central  interest  of  the  divine  comedy 
concentrates  on  the  fortunes  of  human  society,  the  last  and  high¬ 
est  result  of  time 

"If  this  be  so.  if  there  is  a  real  climax  to  the  long  history  of 
nature,  then  it  surely  must  needs  be  that  no  part  of  the  long 
chain  of  process  which  leads  to  this  consummation  can  be  with¬ 
out  meaning.  Logical  coherence  compels  us  to  suppose  that  the 
whole  natural  order  is  an  immense  system  of  final  causes  con- 
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verging  at  last  upon  one  supreme  T >'/<*  [Final  Cause),  the  'one 
far-ort  Divine  Event  to  which  the  whole  creation  moves.*  It  i* 
toward  this  end  that  law  must  be  working,  the  ocean  currents 
flowing,  the  mists  rising  and  falling,  the  strata  being  piled 
mountains  high,  and  human  life  being  lavished  by  land  and  sea. 
All  roads  of  Nature  at  last  converge  upon  sonic  mother  city  of 
Man. 

"But  is  this  version  of  the  Scientific  Conception  of  the  Reign 
of  I.aw  in  radical  antagonism  with  the  Christian  view  of  the 
world?  If  the  argument  hitherto  has  been  a  sound  one,  it  is.  on 
the  contrary,  in  profound  harmony  with  it.  If  it  is  true  that 
Science  has  advanced  from  the  positive  to  the  Teleological  stand¬ 
point.  it  is  true  also  that  the  advance  of  Biblical  Theology  has 
carried  religious  thought  beyond  the  narrower  Individualism  in 
which  it  was  hound,  and  has  given  it  a  vaster  horizon  and  a 
larger  hope.  The  (lospels  also  teach  us  that  all  Cod's  individual 
providences  converge  upon  a  universal  end.  which  is  nothing  else 
than  the  most  perfect  form  of  Society,  a  union  of  Cod  and  Hu¬ 
manity  in  the  '  Kingdom  of  Cod.'  ” 


THEOLOGICAL  IMPLICATIONS  OF  "PARADISE 

LOST.” 

MILTON'S  great  epic  is  held  responsible  for  a  profound  and 
long-lusting  influence  upon  the  religious  and  theological 
conceptions  of  u  large  part  of  the  English-speaking  world.  Its 
theology  is  in  the  main  in  close  accord  with  what  is  now  called 
the  "traditional  view  "  of  the  Bible.  Milton's  purpose.  of  course, 
wn*  to  "reconcile  the  ways  of  Cod  to  men.’  and  to  do  this  be  hail 
to  draw  upon  sources  outside  the  creeds  and  even  outside  the 
Scriptures.  A  writer.  Mr.  II.  Rawlins,  Jr.,  in  l  be  Westminster 
Rnitw  (January)  thinks  that  Milton's  poem  i>.  in  fact,  an  indict¬ 
ment  of  his  creed  :  that  his  noble  anti  free  spirit  unconsciously 
revolted  against  his  theological  beliefs;  and  that  "Paradise 
Lost,"  "  with  its  massive  splendor,  crushes  the  dry  bones  of  n 
system  which  it  was  meant  to  enshrine  for  men’s  reverence  " 
The  line  of  reasoning  by  which  Mr.  Rawlins  reaches  this  conclu- 
*ion  is  us  follows : 

"The  most  obvious  and  yet  the  most  telling  criticisms  upon  the 
liable  story  of  the  Fall,  when  interpreted  in  the  traditional  way. 
are  these— that  the  whole  account  is  miserably  meager  for  so  stu¬ 
pendous  an  event ;  and  that  the  causes  of  the  catastrophe  and 
the  way  in  which  it  took  place  arc  altogether  trivial  and  unintel¬ 
ligible.  That  the  whole  race  of  mankind  should  be  ruined  by  a 
serpent  enticing  with  a  fruit,  and  that  the  whole  incident  should 
he  explained  in  a  single  page  of  print,  is  so  incongruous  as  to  be 
ridiculous  the  moment  it  is  thought  ulmut  without  implicit  faith 
in  Biblical  authority.  Now,  in  '  Paradise  Lost  *  the  theme  is  at 
least  treated  with  fulness  and  dignity.  The  length  of  the  |»ocm 
is  worthy  of  the  issues.  The  crisis  is  elaborately  led  up  to. 
There  is  u  serious  attempt  to  make  the  causes  dear  and  show 
them  to  be  sufficient.  Bravely  is  the  question  of  divine  Justice 
wrestled  with.  If  Milton  fails,  as  he  does  fail  theologically,  a 
hundred  times  greater  is  the  failure  of  the  literal  theologian  who 
sticks  to  Genesis. 

"But  even  if  the  poet  is  held  to  have  succeeded,  all  the  new 
resources  which  he  employs  in  aid  of  his  attempt  arc  themselves 
somany  unconscious  criticisms  upon  the  Bible  story. 

“'Paradise  Lost'  has  twelve  books,  but  the  fatal  fruit  is  not 
tasted  till  the  ninth  book.  A  general  glance  at  the  contents  of 
the  preceding  eight  books  will  at  once  give  an  insight  into  Mil- 
Ion's  methods,  and  a  more  detailed  examination  will  show  how 

splendidly  he  built  upon  his  false  foundation . 

“In  the  first  place,  the  figure  of  Satan  in  ‘Paradise  Lost  *  bears 
some  fit  projKirtion  to  the  events  which  in  Genesis  are  attributed 
l»  a  mere  serpent.  The  whole  episode  *»f  the  war  in  heaven  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  fieuds.  especially  the  picture  we  have  of  the 
personalities  of  the  rebel  leaders— all  this  is  not  only  a  marvelous 
poetic  creation,  it  also  gives  much-needed  balance  to  a  theologi¬ 
cal  system.  It  provides  something  like  an  adequate  cause  for 
the  ruin  of  mankind.  But  to  feel  the  majesty  of  it  in  Milton's 
T“em  is  to  feel  also  the  lack  of  majesty  in  the  Genesis  story. 
There  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  Biblical  story  to  suggest  that 


the  word  serpent  was  meant  in  any  but  a  plain  and  literal  sense 
— it  signifies  just  a  paltry  snake.  The  identification  of  this  snake 
with  a  mighty  spirit  of  evil.  Satan  or  the  Devil,  came  later ;  and 
it  came  jus*  because  the  story,  when  taken  seriously  as  the  basis 
of  a  theology,  would  have  been  a  sheer  mockery  without  such 
identification.  No  /l/biicat  writer  read  the  new  interpretation 
into  the  word  serpent.  This  was  the  work  of  the  systematizing 
theologians.  It  was  they  who  identified ‘the  most  subtle  of  aW 
the  beasts  of  the  field*  with  the  Devil  who  tempted  Jesus  and 
the  Satan  who  (we  are  told  in  Revelations)  fell  from  heaven. 
From  time  to  time  attempts  were  made  to  present  his  ]>ersonality 
and  history  in  some  clearer  ar.d  fuller  form.  But  when  Milton 
approached  his  subject  he  found  ample  ground  not  yet  occupied. 
One  can  not  resist  the  impression  that  lie  must  have  felt  very 
keenly  the  curtness  of  the  story  of  the  Fall.  The  whole  record 
must  have  seemed  to  hini  too  incomplete  and  trivial  for  the  stu- 
I tendons  issues  involved.  And.  tho  he  could  at  times  deny  as 
stoutly  as  any  one  the  right  of  the  human  mind  to  speculate  in 
matters  of  religion  beyond  the  Ixmnds  of  the  Biblical  revelation, 
vet  in  this  matter  we  sec  him  impelled  with  irresistible  force  be¬ 
yond  those  Itounds.  In  any  case,  he  delilieratvly  aims  at  giving 
a  full  vision  of  events  «as  he  imagined  them)  which  preceded  and 
led  up  to  the  temptation  in  Eden;  and  this  is  the  tioldcst,  the 
most  original,  and  the  largest  part  of  his  poem.** 

Nowhere,  says  Mr.  Rawlins,  docs  Milton's  art  "come  So  nobly 
into  conflict  with  his  theology  as  in  his  portrayal  of  Satan's  u flec¬ 
tion  and  pity  for  the  innocent  creatures  whom  he  is  about  to  en¬ 
snare."  A  merely  brutal  enemy  of  mankind  would  have  repelled 
every  reader-  Milton  creates  a  being  for  whom  we  can  feci  n 
genuine  interest,  even  admiration.  “  Milton  has  ruined  the  Gene¬ 
sis  fable— for  theology,"  says  Mr.  Rawlins;  but  from  the  point  of 
view  which  no  longer  accepts  for  it*  guidance  the  ethical  code  of 
primitive  harliarian*.  this  is  no  calamity  : 

"This  great  work  of  art  is  at  present  much  neglected. especially 
by  those  who  have  given  up  the  old  theology.  Probably  the  chief 
reason  (next  to  the  flood  of  present-day  literature  and  news¬ 
papers)  is  this— that  the  reader  of  the  p*>eni  feels  that  he  is  cx- 
pcvtcd  to  believe  its  main  story  as  a  truth  of  religion,  and  tho 
instructed  mind  now  resents  that  expectation.  But  the  time  is 
coming  (for  a  large  number  of  people  the  time  has  already  come) 
when  such  expectation  and  *uch  resentment  will  Ixfiji  have  be¬ 
come  impossible,  ami  when  it  will  lie  as  natural  and  easy  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  plot  of  *  Paradise  Lost '  as  that  of  ’  King  Lear  '  or  '  Mac- 
beth.  ‘  To  reach  this  position  is  to  cease  to  l>c  disturbed  by  any 
question  as  to  the  historical  validity  or  non-validity  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  fable,  and  to  be  free  t<»  enjoy  the  way  in  which  it  is  treated. 
From  this  point  of  view  ’  Paradise  Lost '  is  seen  to  be  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  a  master  mind  struggling  heroically  with  a  theme  not 
altogether  tractable  even  in  his  hands,  but  ennobling  it  with  the 
splendid  riches  of  his  imagination,  and  throwing  broadcast  pearls 
of  wise  and  beautiful  s|>eech  which  are  admirable  and  helpful  for 
all  time." 


RELIGIOUS  NOTES. 

Tiir  Literal  Corner***  o(  Religion*.  which  aim*  to  perpetuate  the  spirit 
of  the  World's  Parliament  of  Helicon*  held  at  Chicago  during  the  World’s 
Fair.  U  to  he  in  session  in  |lo»ion  from  April  *«  to  April  to.  Its  prime 
object,  in  the  word* of  its  secretary,  i*  "not  to  create  n  new  fellowship, 
but  to  emphasise,  expand  and  tocoipotate  a  fellowship  that  already  exists.” 

Till  plan  for  establishing  an  American  school  of  Oriental  studies  in 
Palestine  ■*  being  actively  pushed  by  a  numlH-r  of  American  colleges. 
Such  an  institution,  it  is  thought.  I*  much  needed  by  the  modern  student  of 
lliblic.il  arrheology.  and  is  justified  by  the  results  obtained  from  the 
schools  of  class!.-*!  studies  at  Athens  am!  Home.  Prominent  among  the 
sapponer*  I*  l»r  Richard  J.  H.  Ootthcil.  of  Columbia  University. 

IW  a  slip  of  the  pen.  a  recent  statement  in  Till  LlTF.RAKV  Dtr.l  sT  was 
made  to  assert  that  ti  c  llapiists  are  the  inns!  numerous  of  the  Protestant 
denomination*.  According  to  the  statistic*  which  we  have  already  printed 
for  the  past  year  theCath<»!:>*  (three  bod  leal  come  first  among  Christian 
denomination*  with  member*;  the  Methodists  iseventcen  bodies) 

come  second,  with  ;.-~>.-.i6  members;  and  the  Baptists  (thirteen  bodies) 
come  third,  with  «. ««-.*•.-■  member*.  These  figures,  however,  are  not  abso¬ 
lutely  trustworthv.  for  church  records  arc  often  imperfectly  kept  and 
often  not  reported.  There  is.  too.  a  radical  differer.-e  of  method  in  reckon 
mg  membership  in  some  of  the  t'hristian  bodies.  The  Romnn  Cutholiis, 
for  instance,  report  a*  member*  every  baptized  person,  whether  adult  or 
infant,  while  most  of  the  Protestant  bodies  report  only  those  who  have,  as 
adults  or  adolescent*,  formally  announced  their  Christian  allegiance. 
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FOREIGN  TOPICS 


CONDITION  OF  THE  BRITISH  NAVY. 

/"'VNE  result  of  the  South  African  war  is  a  more  rigid  mspcc- 
tion.  by  the  British,  of  the  condition  of  their  navy,  and 
more  especially  of  its  artillery.  Facts  are  being  published  which 
will  bo  new  even  to  naval  men.  The  Saturday  Rf.’irw  (Lon¬ 
don)  says: 

"At  a  time  when  the  importance  ot  an  all-powerful  navy  is 
manifest,  the  parliamentary  returns  of  the  fleets  of  Great  Britain 
and  foreign  countries  is  not  a  reassuring  document.  Of  th. 
fifty-three  completed  battle-ships  with  which  we  are  credited  no 
less  than  sixteen  are  still  armed  with  incflicicnt  artillery  in  the 
shape  of  muzzle-loading  guns.  These  would  be  completely  out 
classed  and  outranged — to  u>c  an  expression  now  being  applied 
elsewhere  — if  pitted  against  modern  ordnance.  In  the  French 
navy  there  docs  not  apjicar  to  be  a  single  muzzle-loading  gun. 
If  an  ironclad  is  worth  retaining  on  the  effective  list,  and  having 
her  machinery  renewed,  her  artillery  should  be  improved  as  far 
as  |M>Hxible.  .  .  .  When  we  find  historic  craft  like  the  Warrior 
ami  the  training  squadron  included,  we  may  well  doubt  the  value 
of  a  return  containing  such  anomalies,  and  equally  demand  that 
onr  sea  scouts  should  be  up  to  date." 

M.  Lockroy,  ex-minister  of  marine  in  France,  recently  pub¬ 
lished  ft  l*»*k  in  which  he  set  forth  that  the  French  navy  is  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  British,  except  in  its  artillery.  The  excellence  of 
the  French  guns  has  lately  been  shown,  and  as  our  own  war  with 
Spain  revealed  the  importance  of  the  artillery  service,  many 
English  papers,  even  the  most  jingoistic,  express  uneasiness. 
The  SI.  Jam  ft's  iiaset/e  says : 

"Let  us  consider  what  it  is  that  it  claimed  by  Frenchmen  for 
the  armament  of  their  navy.  It  is  not  that  their  gun  hus  a 
greater  velocity  only,  or  is  merely  a  better  piece  in  itself,  and 
apart  from  its  ammunition  and  fittings.  What  they  maintain  is 
that  the  whole  of  their  armament,  guns,  mountings,  and  ammu¬ 
nition  taken  together,  are  better,  more  simple,  more  military  than 
ours,  and  in  finer  order  than  those  of  any  other  nation,  and  espe¬ 
cially  than  ours.  There  is  a  look  of  ostentation  about  all  this, 
which  if  we  heard  it  from  an  Englishman  concerning  any  belong¬ 
ings  of  our  own  would  make  us  at  once  susjwct  the  speaker  for  a 
windbag.  But  it  is  the  case  with  the  French  that  they  may  be 
thorough  workmen,  and  able  men.  but  also  braggarts  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  which  no  Englishman  ever  reaches  save  when  he  is  also  a 
quack  and  n  fool.  Therefore  wo  will  not  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  French  authorities  tell  us  of  the  admirable  qualities  of 
their  naval  armament  is  mere  exaggeration.  Our  critics  at  the 
admiralty,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  facts,  do  not  seem  to  l»c  by  any  means  confident.  Here  also 
we  may  allow  for  the  English  habit  of  sclf-dcprcciation.  and  may 
suppose  that  the  technical  authorities  in  the  admiralty  arc  ex¬ 
pressly  making  the  least  of  their  own  case.  Still,  when  every 
allowance  is  made,  wc  arc  left  with  an  uneasy  conviction  that 
our  war-ships  arc  on  the  whole  less  well  armed  than  the  French. 
.  .  .  Supposing  now  they  can  show  that  their  navy  is  better 
armed  than  ours,  will  they  not  have  a  still  stronger  case  f<»r  rec¬ 
ommending  a  war  at  once?" 

7 he  Times,  too.  thinks  General  de  la  Roque  must  know  what 
he  talks  about  when  he  describes  the  French  artillery  as  in  every 
respect  superior  to  the  English.  But  the  French  are  not  the  only 
ones  to  claim  that  their  artillery  is  superior  to  that  of  the  British 
navy.  We  take  the  following  from  an  account  published  in  the 
Vos  si  sc  he  Zeituug  (Berlin)  : 

• 

”  It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  Great  Britain  would  experience 
as  much  disappointment  in  a  naval  war  ns  now  in  her  struggle 
on  land.  A  jtortion  of  the  English  press  have  acknowledged 
that  all  is  not  as  it  should  be;  but  the  general  public  hardly 
know  the  extent  of  the  corruption  rampant  in  the  navy.  Many 
of  the  guns  are  made  of  bad  material,  are  faultily  constructed, 
and  have  wrong  calilicr.  Guns  must  lie  manufactured  with  the 
utmost  precision,  else  they  arc  likely  to  burst  and  can  not  be  de¬ 


pended  upon  for  accurate  shooting.  Krupp.  for  instance,  owes 
his  reputation  to  the  fact  that  nothing  is  allowed  to  leave  his 
works  ere  it  is  thoroughly  tested  and  able  to  pass  the  most  rigor¬ 
ous  inspection.  Now  in  England  it  is  very  common  for  cabinet 
ministers  to  be  interested  in  large  industrial  establishments,  and 
to  d’aw  large  sums  as  shareholders  or  directors.  It  is.  therefore, 
easy  to  understand  that  government  contracts  are  not  always 
given  to  the  most  reliable  firms.  Thus  the  guns  obtained  from 
the  Italian  branch  of  the  Armstrong  Company  are  said  to  be  very 
faulty.  (Naturally  a  part  of  the  Italian  artillery  also  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.)  Faulty  caliber  is  a  serious  matter.  For  if 
the  ammunition  of  a  gun  should  run  short,  it  may  be  found  that 
ammunition  supplied  l"r  another  gun  nominally  of  thesume  cali- 
ber  is  useless,  and  a  gun  is  put  out  of  action.  To  this  must  be 
added  that  many  ships  arc  armed  with  old.  inferior  guns,  and 
therefore  hardly  able  to  cojk-  with  an  enemy  carrying  the  best 
modern  artillery. 

"The  quality  of  the  crews  leaves  much  to  Ik- desired.  Their 
discipline  is  not  g<»»d.  uqd  that  counts  almost  for  more  nowadays 
than  |>erxnnal  courage.  Their  training  also  is  faulty.  There 
can  he  no  doubt  that  the  British  navy  hus  ships  which  might 
well  Ik-  the  envy  of  any  nation  :  but.  on  the  average,  that  navy 
is  certainly  not  what  it  is ‘cracked  up  to  be.’  ami  it  may  with 
certainty  Ik*  assumed  that  the  German — excepting,  of  course,  in 
point  of  nundKTs-  is  much  more  serviceable."—  Translation 
matte  for  Tur.  I.iii.sakv  Dickst. 

POLITICS  AND  TRADE  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

_^RKNC1I  papers,  notably  the  Journal  ties  Dihats,  have  men¬ 
tioned  the  visit  of  the  Argentine  training-ship  Presidente 
Sarmiemto  in  Spanish  ports  as  n  demonstration  against  the 
United  States.  It  can  hardly  Ik-  regarded  ns  such  if  wc  believe 
the  hit  pa  ha  Mod/rna  (Madrid),  which  keeps  itself  well  informed 
on  South  American  affairs  Wc  tukc-  the  following  from  its 
latest  summary : 

The  visit  of  the  Spanish  cruiser  h'io  de  la  Plata  was  the  cause 
"f  much  rejoicing  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay.  All  the  more  dis¬ 
appointing  was  it  that  the  vessel  should  have  l»ccn  ordered  to 
leave  so  suddenly.  What  made  the  Spanish  minister  of  marine 
send  that  order?  Only  one  explanation  seems  |»ssible  the  visit 
of  Admiral  Schley  and  his  squudrun.  These  United  States  ves¬ 
sels  were  given  a  grand  reception  ut  Buenos  Ayres,  showing  lie- 
yond  a  doubt  that  the  Argentine  Republic  is  on  the  most  cordial 
terms  with  the  United  States.  Wc  do  not  blame  the  Americans 
for  making  the  most  of  this;  but  the  presence  of  their  ships  was 
no  reason  for  the  Spaniard  to  leave.  Or  docs  some  secret  article 
of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  prohibit  the  Spanish  dag  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica?  To  many  ]»eople  it  would  seem  that  President  Kocn  giK-s  a 
little  too  far  in  his  subservience  to  McKinley. 

The  writer  thinks  that,  on  the  whole,  Spanish  America  is  very 
quiet  just  now.  Mexico  is  sure  to  rest  content  with  President 
Porfirio  l»iax  for  another  term,  and  all  through  South  America 
there  is  a  tendency  to  take  the-  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
political  generals,  and  np|»>inl  civilians.  The  Kotnische  /Ceifun£ 
(Cologne)  :i1mi  points  out  that  the  Southern  continent  is  tolera¬ 
bly  peaceful.  Brazil  ami  Bolivia  have  settled  their  boundary 
quarrels,  and  the  new  republic  of  Acre  has  been  forced  out  of 
existence  in  consequence.  The  Porto  Alegre  Tagetlatl  declares 
that,  at  least  so  far  as  Brazil  is  concerned,  the  revolutionary  ten¬ 
dency  d«K*s  not  hurt  business  much.  It  declares  that  this  is  well 
known  in  England.  Belgium,  ami  the  United  States.  Wc  sum¬ 
marize  as  follows : 

The  most  barefaced,  stupid  business  tricks  still  seem  to  In¬ 
effective.  One  of  the  oldest  is  to  call  a  tiling  nasty  if  you  want 
to  get  it  away  from  somebody  else.  Even  the  children  know  of 
this  joke.  Jack  says  to  Jill :  "Huh!  I  would  not  cat  that  bit  of 
cake.  An  ugly  bug  has  been  sitting  on  it.”  And  poor  Jill  not 
only  throws  away  the  cake,  but  is  even  grateful  to  Jack,  who, 
nevertheless,  gets  very  much  the  best  of  the  bargain.  The  cake 
is  Brazil,  and  Jack  is  England.  But  lately  Belgium  and  the 
United  States  have  seen  through  the  trick,  and  they  join  in  the 
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merry  game  ot  frightening  ofT  poor  Jill — Germany.  Thus  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  German  waits  too  long  ere  he  invests  his  money 
here,  and  all  the  plums  are  picked  up  by  others. 

For  seventy  years  the  rate  of  exchange  has  steadily  declined 
ir.  Brazil.  But  neither  is  a  dollar  worth  as  much  to-day  in  Ger¬ 
many  as  it  was  seventy  years  ago.  Vet  Germany  has  progressed 
wonderfully,  and  Brazil  also  has  progressed.  Brazil  is  as  large 
.is  the  European  continent.  Almost  yearly  there  has  been  some 
sort  of  a  revolt  somewhere  within  her  wide  boundaries;  but  she 
has  not  fallen  to  pieces,  anil  will  not  fall  to  pieces  any  more  than 
Europe  fails  to  Ik*  progressive  tho  she  has  wars.  We  Brazilians 
arc  a  little  hot-headed.  We  arc  familiar  with  weapons,  and 
sometimes  we  break  heads.  But  that  is  our  private  business 
The  security  of  capital  in  Brazil  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Our 
trade  and  our  industries  are  far  removed  from  politics.  Our 
pronunciamentos  urc  fucts;  but  the  English  use  them  to  send 
out  their  lying  telegrams,  by  which  they  seek  to  destroy  our 
credit  in  order  to  have  us  nil  to  themselves.  Hence  we  arc  only 
t*«)  glad  to  sec  people  from  other  countries  coming  to  do  business 
with  us.—  Translations  made /or  TllR  Litrraky  Dicrsr. 


TALK  OF  AN  ANGLO-FRENCH  WAR. 

IN  France.  Germany,  Spain.  Holland,  and  Portugal,  the  press 
discuss  the  possibility  of  an  uttuck  on  their  country  by  Great 
Britain.  This  talk  is  founded  on  the  apprehension  that  England 
will  attempt  to  restore  what  is  called  her  "lost  prestige”  by  n 
sudden  descent  upon  some  nation  whose  navy  is  much  weaker 
than  her  own.  Especially  in  France  is  this  supposed  danger  a 
eontinuul  topic.  The  Spectator  (London)  remarks 
"We  can  not  doubt  from  the  information  before  us  that  French¬ 
men  as  n  body  believe,  or  at  least  think  they  believe,  that  the 
British  intend  to  uttack  them,  that  as  soon  as  the  army  returns 
from  South  Africa  n  cause  of  war  will  Ik*  discovered,  and  that  the 
British  fleet  will  l>c  used  to  lay  their  coast  towns  in  ashes  and 
'snap  up'  their  colonies.  They  arc  actually  spending  millions 
on  home  defenses  under  this  illusion,  and  sending  artillerymen 
in  defiance  of  admitted  law  to  man  their  ursvnal  in  Madagascar 
lest  wo  should  pounce  down  upon  it.  To  listen  to  some  of  their 
writers  is  to  suffer  as  from  nightmare,  and  even  their  Govern¬ 
ment,  tho  it  retains  its  reason  and  expects  no  attack.  u*c>  the 
impression  of  the  majority  to  obtain  large  votes  for  coast  de¬ 
fense." 

The  Spectator  says  these  French  feursnre  groundless,  and  The 
Times  assures  Fruncc  that  Englishmen  would  much  rather  fight 
Germany.  The  F/publii/ue  Fran^aise,  nevertheless,  says 
"We  do  not  bclievo  in  the  war.  But  the  best  means  to  make 
it  impossible  is  to  be  prepared  for  it  ourselves.  We  hope,  there¬ 
fore.  that  the  Government  und  Parliament  will  put  aside  their 
petty  quarrels  for  once,  nnd  apply  themselves  to  the  task  which 
circumstances  inijK>sc.  namely,  that  of  rendering  invulnerable 
our  coasts  and  our  colonics,  organizing  a  colonial  army,  and  re¬ 
inforcing  our  distunt  garrisons.” 

Nearly  nil  the  French  papers  complain  that  their  own  remarks 
anent  the  Boer  war  receive  close  attention  in  England  while  the 
no  less  stinging  comments  of  the  German  press  arc  generally 
ignored.  Tho  'Temps  ( Paris) .  in  a  very  moderate  article,  re¬ 
marks  that  it  is  impossible  for  Frenchmen  to  revise  their  opinion 
in  such  a  wuy  as  to  please  the  English.  It  says 

"If  the  English  would  revise  their  own  attitude;  if.  instead  of 
:heir  lust  of  conquest,  they  would  adopt  oricc  more  those  princi¬ 
ples  of  justice  and  humanity  by  which  they  can  so  easily  Ik-  influ¬ 
enced,  they  would  soon  recover  the  sympathies  of  their  generous 
neighbors.  When  will  England  cease  to  play  the  part  of  enemy 
to  the  whole  human  race,  as  she  so  foolishly  does  now?" 

The  Matin  supposes  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  question  to  the 
colonies,  regarding  the  number  of  men  that  could  yet  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  them,  is  pointed  against  France.  The  Xafion  (Berlin) 
expresses  astonishment  at  the  fact  that  Englishmen  expect  to 
meet  with  anything  but  distrust,  and  says  : 

‘‘The  former  England,  which  assisted  Italy.  Greece.  Bulgaria. 


and  Belgium  to  obtain  their  independence,  that  England  had  the 
sympathies  of  enlightened  Europe.  Modern  England,  which 
makes  it  her  business  to  crush  two  small  Dutch  republics,  must 
expect  to  I«*  disliked.  The  sympathies  of  the  civilized  world  to 
some  extent  prevented  England's  enemies  from  acting  against 
her.  To-day  the  United  Kingdom  has  entered  upon  a  career 
which  must  lead  to  increased  armaments.  But  if  she  adopts  a 
policy  of  guns  and  big  battalions,  she  may  find  that  other  em¬ 
pires  have  bigger  trumps.” 

The  llandelsblad  (Amsterdam)  says: 

"  Undeniably  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  French  people 
are  «qip»svd  to  wars.  But  if  a  war  must  come,  they  prefer  to 
fight  England.  When  the  British  troops  left  for  South  Africa  it 
was  the  cry  *  Remember  Majuba  !  *  that  accompanied  them.  If 
ever  French  troops  battle  with  English,  we  will  hear  the  cry 
'  St'uvenes-vous  de  Fa  shed  a. '  For  that  humiliation  is  not  forgot¬ 
ten  or  forgiven,  and  the  increased  energy  with  which  the  anti-Eng¬ 
lish  agitation  is  carried  on  since  Lord  Roberts's  successes  bodes 
no  good.” 

Some  Frenchmen  certainly  speak  of  an  energetic  initiative  in 
ca>e  of  war  with  England.  General  de  la  Roque,  in  the  Ferae 
des  lieu  i  Meades,  sets  forth  that  Great  Britain  is  not  as  invul¬ 
nerable  as  some  suppose  her  to  be  At  any  rate,  France  is  to-day 
less  inclined  to  fear  her  neighbor  across  the  Channel  than  nt  the 
time  of  the  Fashoda  affuir,  and  England  knows  it.  The  "inva¬ 
sion  cry”  is  raised  once  more  in  England.  The  St.  James's 
Gazette  is.  perhaps,  the  most  active  in  this.  It  even  claims  to 
have  exclusive  information,  as  it  intimates  in  the  following: 

"  It  may  be  asked.  How  is  it  that  The  St.  James' s  Gazette  has 
come  into  the  |*.sscss»on  of  so  large  and  ini]M>rtant  a  portion  of 
the  plan  of  the  coming  cunipaign?  We  can  not  divulge  our 
vHjrwsof  information.  But.  as  the  revelations  of  the  Dreyfus 
trial  have  shown,  military  information,  and  that  of  the  most 
secret  nature,  can  be  obtained  in  Paris  for  a  consideration." 

We  give  below  a  summary  of  what  7 he  St.  James' s  Gazette 
claims  to  have  discovered 

France,  in  187$.  submitted  to  Bismarck's  threat  of  war.  because 
lie  had  tho  power  to  crush  her.  Again.  France  obeyed  Lord  Sal¬ 
isbury's  mandate  in  i8*>9  because  she  did  not  then  know  that 
England  would  need  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  men  to  prevent 
one  fifth  of  that  number  of  Dutch  and  Huguenot  squatters  from 
taking  the  CajK*  Colony.  France  may  forgive  Germany,  the 
powerful,  but  she  cun  not  forgive  England's  "bluff  ”  game.  A 
war  is  inevitable  lK’fore  the  commencement  of  the  winter  storms. 

Four  army  corps  and  two  independent  cavalry  divisions  will 
Ik*  under  arms  in  France  for  the  next  maneuvers,  in  August.  If 
the  order  to  mobilize  is  given  at  nine  o'clock  at  night.  50.000 
French  troops  can  Ik*  passing  on  board  ship  by  daylight  the  next 
morning,  not  counting  the  marines.  England  has  nt  present 
hardly  anything  to  oppose  them.  The  British  fleet  will  be  in¬ 
duced  to  appear  off  the  coast  of  Morocco  by  an  attack  u|m>ii  that 
country.  The  one  prominent  fact,  however,  is  that  when  the 
great  exhibition  closes.  200.000  men  will  be  massed  within  a  few 
hours'  journey  by  train  to  the  French  ports  nearest  to  England. 
A  special  service  squadron  should  immediately  be  organized  to 
ward  off  the  blow. —  Translations  made  Jer  Tiik  Litrraky  Di¬ 
gest. 


Cronje's  Tactics  at  Magersfontein.-  The  following 
It«K*r  description  of  the  manner  in  which  General  Cronje  prepared 
for  the  British  attack  at  Magersfontein  is  taken  from  an  account 
given  in  the  Handelsblad  (Amsterdam)  : 

"The  scene  of  the  action  is  tolerably  level  ground,  with  here 
and  there  a  small  kopje.  In  the  center  of  the  B<kt  position, 
thorn  bushes  were  planted  by  General  Cronje's  orders,  for  the 
purpose  of  masking  his  batteries.  His  guns,  however,  were  not 
permitted  to  fire  until  the  end  of  the  second  day.  They  were  in 
reserve.  In  front  of  the  trees  were  placed  ten  B<K*rs  with  Martini- 
Henry  rifles.  They  were  ordered  to  fire  volleys  at  certain  inter¬ 
vals,  the  smoke  of  the  old-fashioned  powder  being  intended  to 
convey  the  impression  that  the  Boer  cannon  were  placed  there. 
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"The  whole  of  German  shipping.  '  »<  »lc  of 
German  export  is  at  stake.  The  pos  i  f  con¬ 
cluding  a  new  commercial  treaty  with  the  nited 
States  is  removed.  Australia.  Englat  i  Miutii 
America  will,  like  the  United  States,  tl  e.-.re  I'-tali 
ation.  Moreover,  great  injustice  is  do  <.  tl  -  \  Hirer 
classes.  The  price  of  meat,  already  t  •  I.  will 
In-come  prohibitive.  That  the  importe  ate 

injurious  to  health  is  absolutely  unprovt  - 


Next  toward  the  enemy  came  a  large,  conspicuous  entrenchment 
It  was  without  defenders;  but  served  to  protect  the  Boers  armed 
with  Martini-Henrys,  as  it  received  the  enemy's  cannonade. 
Next  followed  an  entrenchment  full  of  Boers  armed  with  Mausers. 
Both  flanks  were  protected  by  Boer  commandos  with  Mausers. 


American  market,  and  mav  give  up  the  na  bid  rather  than 

C.voke  a  war  of  tariffs.  The  German  Govt  imcnt,  of  course. 

re  no  wish  to  make  meat  dear,  but  the  stock  ivr.s  have,  and 
between  their  obstinacy  about  profits  and  tin  (•  iperor’s  obsti¬ 
nacy  alniut  his  navy  a  very  serious  situatio  may  be  created. 

Nothing  irritates  Americans  more  than  a  tariff  di* 

1  retted  against  them.  They  think  themselves  at 
once  cheated  and  insulted." 


That  the  German  merchants  are 
afraid"  is  hardly  putting  it  t«K»  stn> 
the  manner  in  which  they  express 
meetings  as  well  as  through  then 
ftoersen  Courier  (Berlin)  asks.  “  \Y 
a  navy  for  the  protection  of  trad- 
trade  to  protect  ?  "  The  member  for 
the  House  that  “the  Americans  wou. 
if  their  trade  is  interfered  with."  T 
lin)  remarks  that  “any  one  who  kn 
cans  must  be  aware  thut  a  most  d- 
war  must  follow  the  exclusion  of  A 
The  Hamburg  Trade  Chamber  won 

follow* 


desperately 
t  nsidering 
m- elves,  in 
ga  s.  The 
he  use  of 
•c  is  no 
warned 
-y  ungry 
n  (Ber- 
.»•  Ameri* 
.  e  tariff 
i  meat." 
test  as 


•Kr.TCM  M*r  ok  KVTTI.lt  OK  MACP.HSPOSTnX. 

The  English  hoped  to  outflank  the  Boer*.  but  did  not  succeed. 
When  General  Wauchope  reached  the  ncighhorliood  of  the  Boers' 
first  line  (marked  IV  in  the  sketch],  he  was  heard  to  exclaim 
•  Hero  we've  got  them  !  *  The  next  moment  he  fell,  pierced  by 
about  fort v  bullets.  The  Boers  to  the  left  of  Cronjc  %  position 
never  fired  a  shot,  ns  it  was  not  necessary." 


The  I  Veter  A.eitung  points  out  that  t  i.  of 
the  meat  imports  are  only  valued  at  j-i  •  •» 

vet  it  is  proposed  to  risk  exports  to  |i.  -  ed 

States  valued  at  $77,000,000. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  large  number  of  paper* 
point  out  that  Germany  is  losing  by  her  trude  with 
the  United  States,  and  that  American  tariff  legis¬ 
lation  has  gradually  forced  the  German  industries 
into  a  position  of  de|iciidcnce  which  is  described  as 
"humiliating"  by  the  Dresdener  .Wukrichten .  The  Mime  paper 
claims  that  American  lobbyists  have  influenced  the  German  For¬ 
eign  Office.  The  Kreus-Aeitung  (Berlin)  says  "The  Ameri¬ 
cans  threaten  to  retaliate.  We  must  show  them  that  the  for¬ 
eigners  can  not  frighten  us."  The  Stuetten  Saekrickten 
(Lcipsic)  says: 


THE  THREATENING  TARIFF  WAR  WITH 

GERMANY. 

LARGE  proportion  of  the  German  people  regard  the  meat 
inspection  bill,  which  would  prevent  the  importation  of 
suited  and  canned  meats  at  once,  and  that  of  fresh  meat  in  1904. 
with  anything  hut  pleasure.  That  the  measure  is  directed  mainly 
agninst  the  United  States,  in  the  hope  that  the  United  State' 
Government  may  be  forced  to  conclude  treaties  more  favorable 
to  German  trade,  is  not  doubted ;  but  many  Germans  are  not  at 
all  certain  that  the  Americans  can  lie  thus  driven  to  make  con¬ 
cessions.  The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  London  Timer  says. 

"There  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  preponderance  of  ini|»»rts  from 
the  United  States  over  exports  from  Germany  to  America.  Yet 
these  exports  amounted  in  value  in  !*•>'  to  37j.Sb2.000  marks, 
notwithstanding  the  Dingley  tariff,  and  exceeded  the  whole  cx- 
»rts  of  Germany  to  Spain.  Portugal.  Italy.  Greece.  Rumania, 
ulgaria.  Scrvia.  Turkey.  Canada,  and  Mexico  added  together. 
Another  important  consideration  is  that  while  America,  in  the 
event  of  a  tariff  war.  coul  I  easily  obtain  elsewhere  the  supply  of 
toys,  porcelain,  cement,  leather  goods,  millinery,  and  various 
products  of  the  textile  and  chemical  industries  which  form  her 
chief  imports  from  Germany,  the  German  empire  can  not  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  petroleum,  copper,  maize,  and  cotton  which  she 
receives  from  America." 

The  matter  is  regarded  with  no  littlo  interest  in  England,  as 
the  German  navy  bill  is  supposed  to  hinge  upon  it.  The  Agra¬ 
rians  and  other  Conservatives  are  likely  to  oppose  the  navy  bill, 
unless  protection  is  granted  the  Gcrmun  stock-raiscr.  The  Lon¬ 
don  Spectator  says : 

"German  merchants  are  desperately  afraid  of  losing  their 


"Always  this  fear  of  •retaliation’  by  the  foreigner.  When 
England  takes  our  steamers. everybody,  from  Ifim  to  Bcerahcba. 
shakes  in  his  shoes  for  fear  that  expressions  of  dissatisfaction 
may  hurt  John  Bull’s  tender  feelings.  When  it  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  health  of  our  people  by  a  measure  which  may  be’un- 

tVasnnt  to  a  dozen  or  so  American  merchants,  we  shiver  because 
mthcr  Jonathan  may  get  mad.  Are  we,  then,  really  so  licit*- 
less?  .  .  .  Wc  do  not  believe  that  u  tariff  war  threatens.  It 
would  l«c  a  jump  in  the  dark  which  the  cute  Yankees  will  no. 
undertake,  for  fear  of  breaking  their  own  legs.  " 

Wc  condense  the  following  from  a:i  article  in  the  />eutsikc 
Oetonomist  (Berlin)  : 

The  question  is  not  whether  Germany  should  become  free- 
trade  or  protectionist  in  principle.  We  must  and  shall  Ik-  the 
very  strongest  advocates  of  international  free  trade,  now  and  in 
future;  for  a  high  tariff  can  only  hurt  us.  It  must  cripple  us. 
Our  population  is  growing  enormously,  and  more  than  any  other 
civilized  people  are  wc  forced  to  find  markets  beyond  our  own 
narrow.  jH>litical  limits.  To  cam  our  bread  in  peace,  we  must 
have  free  trade  all  over  the  world.  If  it  should  be  absolutely 
necessary,  we  must  not  scruple  to  enter  into  a  struggle  with 
bk*od  and  iron  even,  to  enforce  that  free  trade.  If  imperialism 
and  the  high -tori IT  systems  of  other  countries  force  such  a  war 
on  us,  we  should  arm  to  the  utmost  to  bring  it  to  a  successful 
issue.  If  we  are  merely  forced  into  a  tariff  war.  we  must  pre¬ 
pare  to  carry  that  through  as  well,  without  foolish  considerations. 
There  is  yet  time  to  do  so.  and  nothing  would  l»e  more  disastrous 
than  to  fancy  that  wc  may  not  fight  with  prohibitive  tariffs  for 
fear  of  being*  starved.  Sonic  nations  are  such  enemies  of  prog- 
rcss  that  they  surround  themselves  with  a  Chinese  wall.  They 
refuse  to  understand  Graf  von  Billow's  1/0  ut  ties  policy.  The 
advisability  of  proceeding  against  the  worst  offenders  with  pro¬ 
hibitive  Agrarian  duties  is  well  worthy  our  consideration.— 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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or  return  it  to  us.  This  offer  is  barked  by  our  business  record  of  over  ao  years, 
and  has  no  catches  or  hidden  entanglements  —  it  is  a  straight  business  proposition. 
Think  about  all  the  best  things  that  have  ever  been  said  about  the  best  pianos. 
They  would  all  apply  to  an  IVERS  6c  POND.  Sunt  it  all  up  in  one  sentence  — 
••  No  better  piano  is  made  or  ever  has  been  made."  The  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  has  purchased  239  of  our  pianos. 

ALL  YOU  HAVE  TO  DO  IS 

lo  imJ  (o»  our  Sndim  .stab  .guv  free  .  and  ■»  anil  mail  M  with  •  pcraonal  letter  quiainf  losnl 
pn.es  and  giiui(  valuable  aformalKm  al»-ut  jnaoo-bujm*,  UKludtne  our  unniur  easy  |nyivrnt  plan* 

41*104  Iran  one  lo  thiee  jura  to  uaplm  the  purchase.  Old  piano*  taken  In  exchange. 

IVERS  &  POND  PIANO  COMPANY,  s‘  " 


.omotive*,  steel  rails,  paper  wara,  railroad* 
.caches.  anti  even  coal.  Sheffield,  the  home  of  the 
'<**1  Industry,  has  been  dethroned  by  Pittsburg 
It  would  lie  frivolity  itaelf  to  remain  indifferent  to 
IB#  rxpnnslon  of  this  leviathan  people.’ 

"We  have  reached  our  preaent  position  without 
•  pedal  effort  on  the  part  of  our  manufacturer*. 
»ur  export  trndc  la  In  It*  Infancy.  How  may  we 


Co-Operative 
Man.  Member* 
aecure  Whole- 

•ale  Cash 
Price*  and 
>1  Weekly 
Pay  menu 


aucceaa  a*  a  commercial  nation  I*  to  be  attributed 
directly  to  her  mhoola.  The  lad  of  F.ihmstock 
who  propone*  to  be  a  merchant  divide-  hi*  time 
between  *ome  business  houae  and  the  industrial 
hitch  *chool.  Tbeie  are  school*  all  over  the  empire 
for  boy*  In  the  lowest  rank*  of  life;  a.  boot*  for 
the  coming  locksmith,  shoemaker,  blacksmith, 
etc.  If  it  pays  Germany  to  educate  her  laborer* 
to  manufacture  products  Irotn  Imported  raw  ma¬ 
terial.  what  could  we  not  accomplish  through 
training-schools  with  the  raw  material  at  hand 
"As  to  ships.  ,t  per  cent,  of  the  freight  from  the 
United  States  is  earned  In  foreign  bottoms.  If 
the  Knglish  or  German  steamship  lines  are  com¬ 
pelled  by  any  chance  to  divert  a  number  of  ves¬ 
sels  from  the  transatlantic  traffic,  loss  will  be 
incurred  by  our  exporters  of  cotton,  grain,  etc. 
The  more  steamship  line*  the  cheaper  the  freight. 
To-day.  ships  mar  be  built  at  Hath.  San  Francisco, 
Philadelphia.  Wilmington.  Chester,  and  Newport 
New*  as  cheaply  a>  anr  «  here  in  the  world." 


Subject 


HEALING  I  BEAUTIFYING! 


Made  from  the  fresh  green  leaves 
of  the  Tasmanian  Blue  Gum  Tree. 

••A  bath  with  Hyomet  Soap  t* a  rare  luxury.” 

Sold  by  diuggUt*  everywhere  or 
sent  by  mail.  Price,  i$  cents. 

The  R.  T.  BOOTH  CO.,  IS  Art.  I.  Ith«c*t  N.Y 


iUOnCV  Print  TouruwD 
**  c*rd*.  circular, 

Ma-ker^..;;;:, 

*5  or  S IS  printing  press.  Type  set¬ 
ting  easy,  printed  rules  sent.  For 
man  or  boy.  Send  for  catalogue, 
presses,  type,  paper,  to  factory. 
THE  PRESS  CO..  M#rld*«.  Conn. 


r.xjienence  has  given  us 
such  confidence  in  those 
who  answer  our  advertise¬ 
ments  that  where  we  have 
no  local  dealer  we  will  ship 
entirely  on  approval  any 
style  of  our  upright  or  grand 
pianos,  anti  leave  it  to  your 
judgment  whether  you 
would  be  belter  off  to  keep 
it  and  pay  the  price  ar¬ 
ranged  —  either  in  cash  or 


FOREIGN  POSSIBILITIES  OF 
AMERICAN  COMMERCE. 


Ivers  &  Pond  Pianos 


E:nc*t  I-  Harris,  consular  agent  at  Etben- 
»t«k.  disc  it  axes  liuropean  and  American  commer¬ 
cial  competition,  in  report  dated  January  a*. 
i/c  Mr.  Harris  write*  as  follows  : 

"A  recent  article  by  George  Wenlersse  in  the 
1/ijaJr  A'ri  ue  says,  in  part  i 

“'The  danger  is  already  at  our  threshold  and  is 
along  itself  felt.  Brutal  figures  prove  this  fact 
m  conclusively.  A  revolution  which  will 
1  Bang*  the  commercial  balance  of  power  is  taking 
pla<»  before  our  eyes.  Until  recent  years,  the 
American*  have  been  tho  best  customers  of 
European  industries;  they  are  now  our  competi¬ 
tor*.  and  In  very  many  branches  have  beaten  us 
m  lt»e  world's  markets.' 

"Mr.  Wenlersse  pays  especial  attention  to  the 
foothold  which  American  manufacture*  have 
gained  In  the  far  Hast.  The  United  State,  has 
•utceeded  In  flooding  China  and  Japan  with  guns, 
rather  product*  of  all  kinds,  machines  of  every 
description,  electrical  motor*,  etc. 

‘"Gradually  the  American*  ate  pu.nmg  tnetr 
wav  into  the  British  colonies.  The  last  railroad 
I  tilt  in  India  has  American  rails  American 
Kianufacturera  export  their  iron  and  motor*, 
t'nr  machinery,  and  galvanic  wire*  to  Cape 
"lony.  Kgypt,  too,  ha*  Philadelphia  bridge, 
under*  on  the  scene.  Three  hundred  railroad 
ache*  have  found  their  way  from  Jersey  City 
!3to  tho  land  of  tho  Pharaoh*,  and  electrical  tram- 
way*  are  forged  In  the  foundries  of  Pittsburg  to 
onuect  Cairo  with  the  pyramid*.  Kven  K.urope 
t*  not  safe  against  the  Invasion  of  American 
good*  Husain,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  must 
jay  tribute.  P.ngland  herself  buys  American 


Sent  on  FREE  TRIAL. 


We  pay  freight 
charges  both  ways 
if  unsatisfactory... 

Kxj>erience 
such  confidence 
who 
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r April  7,  19CX 


crushed  by  the  following,  written,  like  all  of  hi*  |  ■ 
correspondence,  upon  a  postal  card:  "Yon  are  t 
making  the  mistake  of  vour  life.  Yon  don’t  want  I 
to  study  history.  You  want  to  learn  how  to  I 
write.”  •  [A 


New  Summer 
Suits,  $5. 


Isadok  Coil*.  the  New  York  Assemblyman 
from  ”de  Ate."  may  not  be  a  statesman,  but  when 
it  come*  to  getting  a  bill  through,  he  is  certainly 

iahed  himself  dur- 


reaourceful.  He  had  dist 
|  mg  the  present  teuton  of  the  legislature  by  do¬ 
ing  nothing  but  smile  until  his  Dewey  Park  bill 
!  came  up  for  con  Moderation.  ami  Slater,  of  N’tw 
York  City,  moved  to  strike  out  the  enacting 
j  clause.  Then  Cohn  made  hi*  maiden  speech  and 
got  hi*  bill  considered.  Here  is  the  speech  :  "Thia 
is  my  fir.t  speech,  and  perhaps  my  Ust  this  ses¬ 
sion.  Thta  is  the  only  bill  which  I  hope  to  pass, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  ought  to  vote 
against  It.  I  have  never  voted  against  anybody's 
bill,  and  I  don’t  think  that  anybody  ought  to  vote 
i  against  my  bilL  I  have  tried  to  be  a  friend  to 
everybody,  and  I  really  think  that  everybody 
ought  to  be  a  friend  of  mine.  Thia  is  a  good  bill. 
I  doo’t  see  how  anybody  conld  be  so  unkind  as  to 
vote  against  it."  Itamel  Webster  might  have 
made  a  more  eloquent  speech,  but  the  bill  passed 


WE  have  iu«t  received  f»m 
abroad  some  cntirelr  nee 
vies  in  Suns  and  Skint  lor  sum. 
cr  wear  We  ha. r  had  the~ 
llu.lrated  on  atuppUmenl  Sheet. 
•  hich  mil  be  *enl  Irit.  logelher 


[  „  \  \  thus  insuring  tfut  pcrfcctiua  ol 

A  \  {  ti<  and  Onish  »h«b  u  not  to  he 

A  \,y  I  iund  In  ready-made  go- ait  MV 

•Ak  '/  *U  fi/mi  ciarffi. 

/V  Our  catalogue  illustraics  t 

New  Designs  in  summer 
k  £  Suits,  $4  up. 

jffl  I  n  Pique .  Crashes .  Coll.-.  Covert 
ft  l.lolht,  l>uck»,  (.incus,  etc. 

ft  Tailor-Made  Suita.  $5  up. 

In  All-wool  Serge*. Cheviots. 
Kroadeheh*.  Covert  Clolhs. 
Venetian.,  etc 

Duck,  Pique,  and  Crash 
-  I  -r'f  Skirts.  »3  up 
f  <— ,  v  Separate  Skirts.  $4  up. 

'■/I  \  •  IJned  trilh  Perea  line,  well 

—  if  J'-  stiHened  and  bound  with  O*- 
duroy  l  made  ol  All-aool 
Cloths,  Serge*,  Cheviot*  etc  ,  tn  the  latest  effects 

Bicycle  Suits  In  the  newest  fabrics,  $5  up. 

Separate  Bicyole  Sklrte,  $3.30  up. 
Rainy-day  Suita  and  Skirts  made  of  double¬ 
face  materials. 

Our  line  of  sample*  Intlude*  the  newest  material#,  many 
of  i Item  being  eulutive  novelties  mg  shown  rlw where 
W*  also  have  a  specisl  line  *>l  black  gix-la  and  fabric*  foe 
•rcond  mourning  All  ordri*  filled  with  the  greatest 
;icomptne*s  ;  a  suit  or  shirt  can  be  made  in  three  day* 


Tin.  Antl-I>«ath  Penalty  league  of  Mua.hu- 
■run  rr<|ur*tr.l  an  opinion  from  William  I 'ran 
Howell*,  and  received  the  following  reply  : 

”  I  think  capital  punlahment  a  legal  atrocity, 
and  a  ipetirs  of  homicide.  Incomparably  more 
cruel  than  moat  private  murder*,  since  It  Inflict* 
death  alter  long  knowledge  of  death  to  come  ha* 
multiplied  it*  terror*  for  the  victim.  It  I*  one  of 
the  mo*t  useless  piece*  of  wickedness  left  In  the 
world." 


MaJM  ALRRVCHT.  who  waa  a  charge  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  artillery  and  wa*  captured 
with  i.eneral  Cronje.  ha*  a  keen  »en*e  of  humor. 
During  hi*  bombardment  of  Kimberley  he  kept  a 
good  lookout  with  hu  Held -glume*,  and  when  he 
•aw  a  British  shell  coming  be  used  to  shout. 
"Koe*t.  Kerris?  "  f  Down,  fellow*  •  hi*  men 
then  immediately  taking  cover.  One  of  hi*  tier- 
man  officer*.  Lieutenant  Hefster,  evidently 
thought  ft  <»/r*  dig.  for  an  officer  to  lie  down,  and 
•eemiugly  resented  the  Idea  of  being  Included 
among  "fellow*."  and  wa*  w>  In  the  habit  of  re¬ 
maining  standing.  At  lost.  however,  he  wa*  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  cover,  for  Major  Albrecht,  notidog 
hi*  behavior,  laughingly  cried  when  the  nest 
•hell  Btarted.  "Dowb,  fellow*,  and  Lieutenant 
Helater 


AM  amusing  corre-spondence  re-ently  passed 
betweea  Kudyard  Kipling  and  a  l.»ndua  publish¬ 
ing  house  that  deals  extensively  in  American 
works.  A  letter  was  addressed  to  the  author  In 
care  of  thi*  firm  and  by  it  forwarded  to  him  at 
I  Kollingdean.  with  the  following  note  : 

"The  enclosed  letter  ha*  ju*t  reached  u*  from 

I  America,  and  you  will  see  that  we  had  1o  pay  a 
letter  fine  of  threepence  on  it.  Your  obedient 
servant*.  li - II - " 


Here  ■*  Mr.  Kipling’*  reply  : 

“  DP «k  SIR.— Mr.  Kudyard  Kipling  desire*  me 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  vour  letter  of  No¬ 
vember  so  The  lettrr  that  you  enclose  was  from 
a  firm  of  pirate  publishers  on  the  Pacific  slope, 
and  Mr.  Kipling  is  glad  to  learn  that  von  are  onlv 
out  of  pocket  threepence  by  it.  Faithfully  vour*. 

”8.  A  Vl<»  ItSO*." 


BURPEE’S 
“Seeds  that  Grow” 

If  you  want  to  get  the  Best  seeds  for 
vour  garden  this  year,  you  should 
send  your  address  on  n  postal  card  for 

Burpee’s  Farm  Annual  for  1900 

It  is  a  bright  new  lx>ok,  considered 
by  intelligent  planters  everywhere, 
"the  Leading  American  Seed  Cata¬ 
logue.”  You  had  better  write 
to-day.  Simply  address 

BURPEE,  Philadelphia. 


COE'S  ECZEMA  CURE  $1 


AfV  Aiirf  *6  ii/zi/i  or  ArdMfA  st#*  it.  A  If  order  t 
tkouU  bo  amt  direct  to  **j. 


§TA?! 

wW  STARK  HI 


IK  TREES 

*  eat  Nursery  Fruit  Book  free  «r 

DA  V  CASi  'MIU’  A  ***** 

r/\  1  bonk  A  traveling salesmen 
STARK  BRO  S.  WUSHU.  M-:  »u»ilk.lLT. 


Then  came  the  Ust  of  the  correspondence : 

**In  forwarding  you  the  letter  from  Am 
addrosed  in  ”ur  care,  we  thought  we  were  doing 
n  courteous  act.  \Ve  did  not  know  from  whom  it 
came,  but  because  it  wa*  from  "a  firm  of  pirate 
publishers  on  the  Pacific  slope."  your  secretary  re¬ 
port*  that  you  are  giad  to  learn  that  we  are  onlv 
threepence  out  of  p<<ket  bv  it.  Thi*  strike*  us 
as  the  action  of  an  'absent-minded  beggar.’ 

Your*  faithfully.  G -  It - .  p.  }>.— Kindly  put 

the  threepence  in  the  tambourine  ** 


***«!  »•  TO  *11.  IIPMM  O*  "SllfleT  >U»ID. 


Racine 


CaMnct 


For  Turkish 


Baths 


|n e  Ka<  i>k< ‘Anisim*  a  strong 
double- walled  room,  nihher- 
roated  inside  nml  outside 
ami  fitted  with  ■  tliKir, 

_  When  randy  for  uae,  fbe 

i  nrv  rigitl,  ycl  by  merely  lipping 
ibe  cabinet  yon  fold  it  in  a  second 
into  a  0-inch  space. 

A  patent  almhol  Move  beat*  fhe 
cabinet  to  ISO  degree*  in  three  min¬ 
ute*.  For  a  vapor  hath,  pour  a  pint 
of  water  into  fbe  vaporiser.  For  med¬ 
icated  baili*.  pul  the  proper  drug*  In 
fbe  water.  We  aend  Sn  formula*  with 
fhe  cabinet. 

The  Karine  cabinet  place*  in  your 
borne  all  the  benefit*  of  the  lieut  Turk- 
i*li  balli  rooms.  Not  an  eaaential 
feature  1*  lacking.  You  nave  breath¬ 
ing  hot  air.  save  fhe  risk  of  exposure 
afterward,  save  lime  and  expense. 
The  coat  ia  but  3  cent*  per  bath. 

For  fhe  cure  of  rheumatism,  kidney 
and  blood  diseaara,  no  other  treatment 
can  approach  it.  The  hot-air  bath 
force*  the  impurities  that  cause  the 
disease  out  from  live  million  pore*  at 
once.  In  all  sanitariums  the  Turkish 
batli  is  the  most  imnortant  treatment. 
All  who  value  cleanliness. complexion 
anil  health  will  eventually  own  one  of 
these  cabinet*.  The  quieting,  refresh- 
ing,  invigorating  effect*  of  the  bath 
are  the  pleasantest  sensations  panicle. 
One  bath  will  always  stop  a  cold. 

The  KArtrw  CUMne*  U  mi*r»nt*»d  l-> 

«»  lk»  I— «  <««e  on  Ibe  m.i  V.«  Xot  in 
an,  »  •«  MinlUr  to Uie  •rnUiMv  sffslra 
no*  wfvenued  for  Ihl.  iwr**—.  We 
•mil  on  Ap|«t>vaJ.  U»  hr  murrw«l  il  i 
rtiwTin*  If  rw*  m\Ht*ru-rr.  dir 


.  H^lddlrrH 
to  tiwra  M  from  r*  *spv*M  or 

frwtjrht  |irr|«id  .  a)rotn»l  dtite,  T»por 

\9*r  and  Carr  In 

rh»«M.  Hmd  t4HSny  for  liimlfeimr  I1Ui» 
trmtod  c*Ult*vr,  and  onlrr  from  fhat 

Racine  bath  cabinet  co., 

BOX  X.  RACINE.  WIS. 
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In  Ihe  Dlnlng-C.r.-llE  :  "Isn't  it  delightful 
to  be  dining  together  without  n  chaperon  V* 

SHE  :  ”  I  should  **y  so  !  Marriage  i*  certainly  a 

ifreat  economy.” — 


HUMPHREY  MFG.  &  PLATING  CO.,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH 


VALUABLE  INFORMATION  FREE 


'EM*  YOU*  NAMF  AMD  ADDRESS  AM)  RRCRIVR  I  ACTS  PROVED 
RV  -f AIl-IIC-  COVERING  PART  FIFTY  YEARS  SHOWING  IIIK 


GREATER  LONGEVITY  OF  NON-USERS  OF  ALCOHOL 


Mn*9.  M-rck  ■«. 

-I"rd  K«b.m'«  miiT.m.nt  on  Pretoria  will, 
d  11  upected.  bo  accompanied  by  an  itdvnmv  of 
'•roerul  Huller'*  force  ut  loidysmlth. 

-Hr.  Koraker  announce*  that  ho  will  pro.,  tho 
Puerto Rican  bill  ton  vote;  Mr.  Davl*  introduce* 
*  freedradc  ■ubatitute. 

In  tho  House,  the  consideration  of  the  Mill- 
<»•>  Appropriation  bill  (•  begun. 

-The  court  of  Inquiry  on  the  wreck  of  the 

dir/rilem  exonerates  the  officer*  of  the  cruiser 
Irom  all  blame. 

—An  exciting  ir.n.  occur*  at  the  examination 
<1  the  men  charged  with  conspiring  to  kill  Monator 
Uoebel.  and  bloodshed  I*  narrowly  uverted. 

-Rabbi  Wltr  die*  at  Cincinnati. 

Tntt&iy,  Mtrth  rj. 

— Sklrml.be*  are  reported  from  neveral  qtiar. 
let.  in  South  Africa:  at  Warrenton  the  H«er« 
have  apparently  decided  on  offensive  tactic* 
»faio*t  Lord  Methuen'*  force. 

— Serlonn  disturbance,  are  reported  In  China; 


RECRIVr.bTHRorr.il  CORRKtPONDRNCR  Wl  I  II  fill’  Lift 
COMPANIES  or  AMERICA  AMI  Rt  ROPE —  I  ~XA  XS II 


If  you  arc  a  total  abstainer,  send,  with  vout  name  and  add  1  CM,  your  age  and 
dale  of  laat  birthday,  and  we  wtll  include  with  the  above  information  a  proposition 
for  an  absolutely  v»fe  lafe  Insurance  polity  that  will  give  you  the  full  saving  in 
cash  to  be  realized  on  account  of  your  temperate  habits. 

AOEScr  ot.rAKr.vf.xr 

American  Temperance  I  .if e  Insurance  Assoc  n 

jjj  Broadway,  New  Tork 

LfcMi  Tna  LxtULAfeT  l»*-a-T 


Play  Whist? 


STAMPED  STEEL  CEILINCS 

*•••1  Darable  mm  4  Deeorallte.  Soluble  for  all 


Auihltloua. — What  I  want,"  said  the  young 
applicant,  "is  a  chance  to  riwc  in  the  bu*inc*»." 

Very  well.  How  would  j.jo  »«.  suit  you?"— 
Ujr-.  jrJ  Lamf*\'n. 


Not  Fitted  for  It.— VltUrON  :  "  When  you  are 
crown  up,  will  you  I*  a  doctor,  like  your  father  * " 
Bobby  !  "  Mercy,  no!  Why.  I  couldn't  even  kill 
»  rabbit ! Pr,\ik/yn  Life. 

The  Difficult  Thing  — TEACHER  :  "Now.  boy*, 
who  can  tell  me  which  i»  the  most  difficult  thing 
ii> acquire  in  cycling!" 

CHORUM  OF  YIUM  "The  bicycle.  »ir."  Til- 

Hill, 


An  Accommodating  Neighbor.— Piano. 
Tt’SRR  1  "I  called  to  tune  the  piano." 

!.»PV  i  "  I  did  not  send  for  you." 

PUNO-TUNEK  :  "No,  but  the  man  next  door 
I'd  "-Cornell  Il’iJou 

•Tla  Ever  Thai— MRS  JlRMPI «  Kg): ;  "  l»octor, 
I  need  a  tonic.  1  am  all  run  down." 
li.M-r.iH  ;  ••  Let  me  see  your  tongue." 

Mr  H>np>  ckk  >  < U'tto  inn  i  "He  won’t  find 
much  evidence  nf  It  there  "  I'kiliiJ/lfhia  Ke,orJ 

flreat  Improvement..  sec."  remarked  the 
oUervant  boarder,  *•  that  meals  ate  to  be  served 
m  Chicago  atreet.cara."  "When,"  a.krd  his 
neighbor,  "will  aleeping-.ar*  tw  put  on  the  IMiila- 
l.lphla  street  roll  ways?  ”-/Yr/i  tmn  CAromt/e 
Jrltfrafk. 

One  Effect  of  the  Wat-Ill-  WlM  "If  you 
'■0  .top  reading  about  the  Hoer  war  for  a  few 
minutes.  I  have  something  to  tell  you  about  the 

•noil." 

TMR  KinUKHANITR  1  "Ye#?  Is  .he  going  to 

irvkr-/WA. 


al  any  time,  day  or  night,  summer  or  winter, 
lire  »»r  no  tire,  if  you  have  a  Humphrey  Crescent 
Instantaneous  Water  Heater.  It  is  a  coin- 
fort  the  more  appreciated  the  longer  enjoyed, 
a  convenience  which  no  well-ap- 
IMiintetl  household  can  do  without. 
An  inexliaustihle  supply  of  hot 
water  instantly,  costing  one  cent 
a  till •ful.  An  ornament  to  any 
liuthrooiii.  fiuaranteed  perfect  in 
every  detail.  No  eomplieateil  pip¬ 
ing — simply  set  up  and  connected 
with  gas  and  water.  You  can  not 
afford  to  l»e  without  this  great 
home  convenience  and  luxury. 
Write  to-day  for  free  illustrated 
price-list  and  UmlcM. 


Current  Events. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 


A  HOT  BATH  IN  FIVE 


MINUTES 
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a  Russian  fleet  hat  arrived  at  Chemulpo.  and  the 
English  cruiser  TrrrtNe  has  left  Durban  for 
Chinese  waters. 

—In  the  Senate.  Mr.  Foraksr'a  amended  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  House  Puerto  Kican  tariff  bill  is 
introduced. 

— Secretary  Root  issues  an  order,  making  the 
Philippine  archipelago  the  militarr  division  of 
the  Pacific. 

—The  new  Philippine  Commission  holds  its 

first  meeting 


committee  on  foreign  affairs. 

-In  the  House,  the  debate  on  the  Army  Ap¬ 
propriation  bill  is  continued. 

-The  German  Reichstag  adopts  the  Budget 
bill. 

TMmridity,  Mart*  * 

—President  Kruger  announces  his  intention  to 
retake  Bloemfontein  within  a  week. 

—In  the  Senate,  a  motion  to  etrlko  out  the  IA 
per  cent,  rates  of  duty  in  the  Puerto  Kican  bill 
was  defeated  hy  a  vote  of  to  •& 

-In  the  House,  the  Army  Appropriation  bill 


-Secretary  Hay  aad  the  ftpantsh  Minister 

sign  a  protocol  mending  for  ala  months  the  time 
allowed  for  Spanish  residents  of  the  Philippines  to 
declare  their  allegiance. 

hrtJ jy.  Mjrtkjo. 

-Lord  Roberts's  troops  drive  a  Boer  fores  from 
s  number  of  kopjes  on  the  railway  north  of  Bloem¬ 
fontein. 

—  runeral  of  Oonsral  Jouberi  la  held  in  Pre¬ 
toria. 

—The  Portuguese  Foreign  Minister  announces 
that  Portugal  will  soon  pay  the  amount  of  the 
belagoa  Hay  award,  and  do  it  without  recourse 
to  a  loan. 

—The  Arabs  have  been  defeated  by  the  French 
at  Jurahr  In  the  Sahara  desert. 

—Another  outbreak  occurs  in  the  Italian  Cham- 


Do  not  Delay 

If  you  bm  a  good 

Invention! 


i  convoy  nod  six  guns  are  ambnshed 
near  Bloemfontein  and  captured, 
was  caused  at  Alhanv  over  the  fall- 
Itcan  county  conventions  to  Indorse 
meevelt  for  renomination, 
r  Hleuaenberg  of  Idaho,  made  a 
rent  for  the  presence  of  Fedeial 
disaffected  mining  districts. 


OSCAR  A.  MICHEL,  Dept m BWK! 

BUICI  t  in  F  Mrret.  I.  Masking! sa.  H  f. 


room  Just  before  retiring  By  U.ts  condensed  system  more exercise 
can  be  obtained  in  ten  mmut-e  than  by  any  other  in  two  hours  and 
it  is  the  only  one  which  does  not  overtax  the  heart. 

It  Is  the  only  natural,  easy  and  speedy  method  for  obtaining 
perfect  Health,  physical  development  and  elasticity  of  mind  and  body. 

ABSOLUTELY  CURES  CONSTIPATION,  INDIQEST10N, 
SLEEPLESSNESS.  NERVOUS  EXHAUSTION 

and  reel  tallies  the  whole  body. 

Pupils  are  of  both  sexes  ranging  io  age  from  fifteen  to  eighty- 
tax,  and  all  rrcommeod  ibe  Sine**  no  two  propl*  ar*  io  the 

mih+  physical  condition  individual  instruction*  a rr  given  in 

Write  at  once  for  full  Information  and  Booklet  containing  en¬ 
dorsements  from  many  of  America  s  leading  dUiens  to 

ALOIS  P.  SW0B0DA,  34-36  Wa»hi«flton  St,  Chicago,  lilt. 


The  Starvation  Plan 

Of  Treating  Dyspepsia  and  Stomach 
Troubles  is  Useless  and 
Unscientific. 

The  almost  certain  failure  of  the  starvation  cure 
for  dyspe|ada  has  been  proven  time  and  again,  but 
evoo  now  a  course  of  dieting  Is  generally  the  first 
thing  recommended  for  a  caae  of  lodlgrotlon  or  any 
stomach  trouble. 

Many  people  with  weak  digestion  a a  well  aa  some 
physicians,  consider  the  first  step  to  take  In  attempt. 
Ing  to  cure  Indlgeetlon  la  to  restrict  the  diet,  either 
by  selecting  certain  foods  and  rejecting  others  or  to 
cut  down  the  amount  of  fond  eaten  to  barely  eoough 
to  keep  soul  and  body  together,  in  other  words  the 
starvation  plan  la  by  many  supposed  to  be  the  first 

All  thla  la  radically  wrong.  It  Is  foolish  and  un¬ 
scientific  to  recommend  dieting  to  a  man  already 
suffering  from  starvation  because  indigestion  Itself 
starvns  every  organ,  nerve  and  fibre  Io  the  body. 

What  people  with  poor  dlgestloo  mos 
abundant  nutrition,  plenty  of  good,  • 
properly  cooked  rood,  and  something  to 
weak  stomach  to  digest  It. 

Thla  Is  exactly  the  purpose  for  which  Stuart's  Dys¬ 
pepsia  Tablets  are  adapted  and  the  true  reason  why 
they  cure  the  worst  ceasea  of  stomach  trouble. 

Kat  a  sufficient  amount  of  wholesome  food  and 
after  each  meal  take  one  or  two  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia 
Tablets  to  promptly  dlgvwt  It. 
aIn  this  wsy  the  system  Is  nourished  and  the  over¬ 
worked  stomach  rested.-  because  the  tablets  will 
digest  the  food  whether  the  stomach  works  or  not. 
one  grain  of  the  active  digestive  principle  In  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  being  sufficient  to  digest  AOOO 
grains  of  meat  ,  eggs,  or  other  albuminous  fond. 

Dr.  flarlandaon  and  Dr  Redwell  recommend  these 
tablets  In  all  cases  of  defective  digest  loo  because  the 
pepsin  and  diastase  In  them  ar*  absolutely  free  from 
animal  matter  and  other  ImpuriUea.  and  being  pleas- 
ant  to  the  taste  are  as  safe  ami  harmless  for  the 
child  as  for  the  adult. 

All  drug  stores  sell  this  excellent  preparation  and 
the  dally  use  of  them  after  meals  will  lie  of  great 
benefit,  not  only  as  an  Immediate  relief,  but  to  per- 
inanenUy  build  up  snd  Invigorate  the  digestive 
organs. 


Rheumatism 
and  Gout 

A  prominent  physician  writes: 

Dias  8i»»;-R«plying  to  yours  on  the  nas  of 
Tabtabutminbss  s  remedy  In  the  treatment  of 
gout,  I  will  say  that  I  have  used  it  in  the  treat- 
ment  of  shout  a  doien  cases  with  results  that 
are  a  little  less  than  wonderful.  The  charac¬ 
teristic  feature  of  its  action  is  lbs  rapidity  with 
which  patients  improve  under  its  use.  An  im¬ 
provement  Is  noticeable  within  .«  hours.  One 
of  the  most  striking  esses  was  that  of  a  physi¬ 
cian  suffering  from  gout,  muscular  rheumatism 
and  frequent  bilious  headaches.  I  prescribed 
Tsrtarllthine.  and  io  one  week  there  was  abso¬ 
lute  disappearance  of  all  of  the  urk  acid  maoK 
festations.  The  nervous  irritability  d ap¬ 
peared,  and  he  stated  that  he  had  done  the  best 
week’s  work  which  he  had  accomplished  in 
years. 

Tarlarllthlnr  U  supplied  in  b-rttlraron- 
talnhuj  OO  doses  at  $ 1.00  and  ran  br  ob¬ 
tained  of  all  druggUta  or  po*f-/re*t>|r  m 
Vamphlata  *eUh  TrattmoniaU  amt  FR 


if. 


McKesson  &  robbins, 

95  Fulton  Street,  New  York, 
Sole  Agent*  for  THE  TARTARUTHINE  CO- 


ELECTRICITY 


RELIEVE8  PAIN 
CURES  DI8EA8E 


Children’s  Food 

It  may  seem  a  far  cry  from  the 
waving  wheal  fields  of  the  great 
northwest  to  your  children,  but 
the  wheat  grown  there  is  richest  in 
real  food  elements,  and  they  will 
thrive  better  and  grow  atronger  on 
It  than  on  any  other  cereal. 

Cream  of 
Wheat 

lathe  beat  preparation  of  wheat  made. 
It  containa  literally,  the  cre«m  of  the 
wheat,  hence  ita  name. 

When  porch*. In*,  ask  your  grocer  to  show 
yoc  our  grs.urvs  of  uortb-weiiern  scenery. 
Very  flue  works  of  an.  nothing  cheap,  and  no 
advertising  card  attached. 

Cream  of  Wheat  Co..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Cod  Liver  Oil 
is  a  food 

and  the  greatest  care  should  !>c  exercised 
In  its  selection. 

Peter  Moller’s 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

is  the  brat  oil  that  fifty  years  of  continued 
scientific  research  has  produced.  By  the 
process  now  employed  Inc  oil  la  kepi  from 
contact  with  the  atmosphere  from  the  be 
ginning  of  the  process  of  manufacture  until 
it  la  safely  corked  up  In  bottles,  thus  pre¬ 
venting  contamination  of  any  kind  and  ex¬ 
cluding  all  impuritiea. 

Civ*  thi.  new  oil  s  trial.  A.k  for  Pei..  Mollar's  Oil. 
and  i"  that  the  bottle— s  (tat, ovsl  one  — bear* '*11 
name  a,  agvnu.  Nolle*  thv  dale  in  p«rfuini«d  Ivtterv 
si  bottom  i4  ihr  label. 

Schleffelln  &  Co.,  New  York. 


SEND  AT  0N( 
•Hhar  a  ROUC 
PENCIL  SKETC 
PHOTO,  CRUt 
MODEL  ar  DR  At 
INO  ol  your  II 
VENTION  and  . 
will  PROMPTl 
MAIL  you  oi 
opinion  as  la  Its  being  NEW  and  PATENTABLE.  :: 

for  tbit  tardea  »f  maki  abioJataly  so  ebarga 

All  Patents  Obtained  through  us  lllus.  CDCC 
trated  in  Best  Trod*  Journals  *  *'*-*• 
corns  list  UPON  AUOUBMIKG 

30*  Hrosdwi 
w  York,  NV 


DtoxaT  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


■leaders  of  Tax  Lmutaar 
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National  Lead  Co.,  roo  William  Street,  New  York , 


Whit# — Right  Pimm. 
White  mates  In  two  moves. 


3  ItUadeea  In raicinUiMWM  oak •IUi  iua«n . fi<  •  i| 
w  foklts  Boult.  Co**  work,  drawer*  and  |l<rt><oi  If] 

L- Am  all  <■!  «»4id  wood  with  quarter  eased  oak  hunts.  ^ 
lisa  tetter  Olr.  ataUunerr  Compartment.  portlUuua  for  ^ 
«•,  -Ilriiatoo  alula  oartl  tuu.r.1  drawer*.  hue  Arte,  a 

Mlallirii  ■u.MMi,  I wui  m 

of  desks  M  In.  (Oin.  Guaranteed  and  alil|.|«-  l 

on  approval.  m>lahli>rwpal<leaHoru>eMie>lieii^ 
with  tedunum  hernntT  n-nd  for  free  iltn.trated rate- 
No.  JT  .4  eirerti'oal  d—k  laluea.  Add  raw  either  tf# 

******  S***  STOW  STOOL  CO, 

iaMt.tutewti.nian.  H..w<  a  tr— ».  i„, 


Problem  465. 

Plrst  Prise. 

VtOHbldJtl,  Stockholm.  International  Problem 
Tourney. 

Black-Ten  Pieces. 


Cleanliness 


~  "T  ™  7  j .  cimiuri  tiiDt  cvmmmmum  iam«  wiikvi  vmi  wrxiid  dm  toietMM 

!  liMlivKluAfCocniBunioB  Cup*  An 

uw<1  T  Armd/*r  —  •/  /#//#  «//«**•/  i/.  X  fr*«/  *«///  tent  Jr 

SANITARY  COMMUNION  OUTFIT  COMPANY.  Hot  L  .  Rocbtifcr.  N.  Y 


OVER  15  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 


BUSINESS 


PATENTS 


TRADE  MARKS  -  DESI6NS  -  COPYRIGHTS 

Domestic  sad  Foreign.  Procured  at  Moderate  Rates. 

WILL  BE  FULLY  ILLUSTRATED-  FREE 

la  the  follow  liwr  Til  A  UK  XHKNAUli 

J  Urer  k.telht  Uf|M  r  trr«Ut  l<»tt  a»t»M|  ,  m  |sl- 

t«IUf  »»4  -..-f.Hwrrr.  IU-..U  ll|it»fri»T«1  *1*1 
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Solution  of  Problem! 
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The  American  SiO  Typewriter 


THE  IMPERIAL  REPUBLIC 

tborntixbly  oriental.  atlr-rina.  and  powerful  arvumetti 
r  -tpaonon  from  «be  point  of  view  of  a  scholar  and  ■ 
ndent  of  kleterr  It,  James  C.  Would  Uiuo.  doth 
-rer  drawn.  « Ith  Are  maps.  Price.  JS  ecu ta 

RIM  A  WAGNALLS  CO..  Publlihtrt.  NEW  YORK. 
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Improved  Breathing  Tube 

I' n  equalled  for  prevention  and  cure  of  throat  and  lane 


The  Hletorr  ot  America  In  Story  Form. 

The  Columbian  Historical  Novels 


Fmmh  A  Wagoall*  Co..  Pubs.,  SO  lafayitli  Piact. 
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[All  communications  tor  this  Deportment  should 
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HEN  you  see  the  paint  cracking 
peeling  or  falling  off  the  house 
in  shreds,  you  may  be  sure 
it  was  not  painted  with  Pure 
White  Lead,  but  with  some  mixture  of  Zinc, 
Barytes,  etc. 

Pure  White  Lead  unites  with  Linseed 
oil  to  form  an  elastic  coating  that  never  cracks 
nor  peels.  It  is  the  good,  old-fashioned 
paint  that  lasts.  To  be  sure  of  getting 
Pure  White  Lead,  see  that  the  package 
bears  one  of  the  brands  named  in  margin. 


FREE 


For  colors  ass  Nsttoosi  Lesd  Company's  Purs  Whits 
L«sd  1 1  oil m  Colors.  Any  shsds  dsslrsd  Is  resdlly 
obtained.  Pamphlet  living  full  Information  and  chow, 
of  Colors,  also  pamphlet  entitled  ••  Uncle  Sam's  R«- 
With  Paints  "  forwarded  upon  application. 
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Knight,  Bastrop,  Tex.;  H.  J 
Gil;  H.  I-  D 
vern,  I».;  1 
Hesse.  Suginaw.  Mich. 
iJcpauville,  N.  Y 
Clapp  and  Shrader,  Mobcrly,  M 
lor,  Linden,  Mich. 

455  (only)  :  the  Kev.  A.  J.  Dysterheft.  St 
Minn.;  Dr.  H.  W.  Fannin,  Hackelt.  Ark 
D.  Schmitt,  University  of  Tennessee ;  W 
Newton  Centre,  M 
ton,  Ind.; 


VanWagner.  Atlanta, 
St.  Louis.  Mo;  Prof.  B.  Moser,  Mal- 
Mahomct.  111.;  Dr.  R 
the  Kev.  F.  \V.  Keeler. 
A  D.  Weitbrec,  l>enver;  Dr*. 

Kev.  C.  I.  fay. 


Clair. 
Prof.  C. 
II.  Cobb. 
J.  H.  Louden.  Blooming- 
G.  I.  Hopkins,  Manchester.  N.  II.;  F.  R 
Osgood.  North  Conway,  N.  H.;  E.  E.  Bellamy. 
Cherryvale,  Kan*.;  E.  C.  Dahl.  Granite  Fall*. 
Minn.;  W.  B.  Miller,  Calmar.  la.;  H.  II.  lUllard. 
Fiitsllcld,  Mas*.;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A  Phillip*. 
Cleveland,  O.;  the  Kev.  A  P.  Gray.  Amherst.  Va.; 
T.  K.  Denison.  Asheville.  N  C-:  G.  Patterson. 
Winnipeg,  Can.;  Prof.  A.  Thompson.  Si-.erman. 
Tex.;  J.  K.  Wharton.  Sherman.  Tc». ;  B  Duncan. 
Grand  Forks.  N.  Dak.;  W.  s.  Davis.  Lynn.  Pa; 
A.  K.  Hann.  Denton.  Tex. 

Comments  <4««)t :  "A  happy,  handsome  Hoi. 
lander  "—I.  W.  It.;  “Very  good"-C.  K.  o  ;  "Re¬ 
markable  for  its  neatness  and  great  variety  of 
play"— I'.  S.  J.;  "A  capital  two-er  P.  s.  P.; 
“Good  but  simple;  key  seen  at  a  glance’’—  M.  M.; 
"  Key-move  well  hidden,  and  the  mates  are  bean. 
tlfuU’-S  M  M  ;  "The  difficulty  must  have  Isrn 
to  And  useful  employment  for  every  inemlwr  <;C 
so  large  un  army  ’  — W.  K.  C.;  “\ery  go*>d  —  W. 
W.;  "  Fine  A  K;  "Very  pleasing  -B.  M.; 

"Unite  difficult  "—A.  J.  D.;  ‘-.Neat  and  difficult 
-ft.  W.  P. 

:  “Not  very  difficult,  but  otherwise  aa 
nearly  perlvct  as  a  problem  cun  be"— M.  W.  II  ; 
"Felicitous  in  llexibility.  force,  and  finish  "— I.W 
R;  ••  Excellent  C.  K.  O.;  "A.  nearly  perfect  as 
a  problem  can  be  made"— K.  S.  K.;  "  Has  as  many 
fine  |M>ints  as  there  are  bones  in  a  .schaad  “-  M  M.; 
"One  of  the  very  beat "— S.  M.  M  ;  "Interesting 
with  It!  economy  of  pieces  and  somewhat  difficult 
key-move"— \V.  K,  C.j  "Having  found  the  key. 
the  problem  plays  itself "— W.  W  ;  "Great  "—A 
K.;  "  Simply  a  beauty  ,  haven't  seen  a  twtter  one  ” 
-II,  P.  Van  W.;  "A  perfect  problem  and  a  gem  " 


The  Leonard  Sofa  Bed 


A  luxurious  Sofa.  couch  length.  Instantly  convertible  Into  n 
latrge.  soft  hair-malt ress  bed.  ss  itli  receptacle  for  bedding  or 
dress. «.  jo  sty  Us.  |«ai  to  fT8.«*-e»|tially  luxurious  and  ser. 
liveable.  Freight  prepaid,  catalogue"  free  Iteturnable  If  not 
entirely  aati. factory.  There  la  but  One  Leonard  Sofa  Bed. 
Patented,  manufactured  and  aold  only  by 

The  Leonard  Solo  Red  Co.,  496  frle  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 


sutlflas  oomilnlon.  I'hysl- 
ias  m.asr.1  ll  for 
l.rlppr.  kk»a,lUa.  Sea- 
lata!  uke.lt,.  F eaiale  Ills. 
RIm4,  alls.  Nerve  or  KM. 
piled  altar  III Car*  ase.  If  nui 
lieater,  directions,  formulas, 
sure.  Order  today.  W  Hie 

&  I  Agents  Wanted. 

•eld  IlTd'g.  (laelessll.  O. 


"  Modern  Chef*  Brilliancies.” 

Persons  who  pride  themselves  on  being  "stu¬ 
dents”  of  Chess  take  a  pleasure  In  plodding 
through  hard,  close,  and  generally  stupid  games; 
but  the  average  Chess-player  finds*  delight  in  see- 
*ng  something  smart,  cute,  bright.  The  "  Modern 
School "  may  be  right  in  commending  conserva¬ 
tive  play,  or.  as  one  of  our  C'hess-wila  calls  It. 
"  Pawn-grubbing,"  but  we  all  like  to  see  a  player 
“risk"  something,  or  do  something  out  of  the 
usual  style.  Hence,  those  games  that  may  be 
called  “  Brilliancies "  arc  always  attractive,  if  not 
specially  instructive.  It  must  he  said  that  the 
"brilliant”  games  of  the  Master*,  while  thev  ap- 

nr  to  be  "risky,"  are  usually  the  result*  of  per. 

:lv  sound  combinations,  revealing  the  peculiar 
Chow-genius  that  can  see  some  bold.  unl*«oked- 
for  move,  leading  to  beautiful  after. play. 

The  little  book.  "  Modern  I'hess-Hrillinncie*. 
which  we  received  from  Will  H.  Lyon.  Newport. 
Kv.,  is  a  collection  of  seventy-live  of  the  most 
brilliant  Chess-masterpiece*  on  record  np  to 
Some  of  these  games  took  the  Brilliancy  Price*  in 
Masters'  Tournaments,  and  all  of  them  are  bv  the 
great  Masters. 

We  give  the  game  that  Steinitr  praise*  a*  one 


Why  pay  publishers’  price  for  books  when 
bv  joining  the  Empire  Book  Club  you  con 
secure  any  book  you  wish,  delivered  at  your 
home,  at  wholesale  price  ? 

Write  at  once  for  booklet  •'  D."  which  tells 
of  the  advantages  we  offer  you  and  the 
terms  of  membership. 

THE  EMPIRE  BOOK  CLUB,  71  Broad*!).  New  York. 


•  a*  Castle*,  followed  by 
here. 

(b)  Kt-Kt  5  is  preferabli 
ic>  S<>und  ami  brilliant. 

•  d.  O-Ktv  followed  by 
White. 

«e»  If  Kt— B  >.  Kt  «  B  P. 
<f»  Splendidly  played. 
>gl  A  magnificent  saerti 
se’d*>m  occurred  in  actual 
<h»  Really  magnificent. 


Authors’  Manuscripts  critically  exam- 
inod  and  prsparsd  for  the  press.  Publi¬ 
cation  secured.  Address 

DR.  CARLOS  MARTYN, 

Box  166,  Msdlson  Square  Post-Office, 
New  York  City. _ 

LEGAL  DIRECTORY. 

We  append  below  a  list  of  leading  lawyers  in 
different  portion!  of  the  United  States. 

Legal  business,  collections,  and  requests  for 
local  Information  will  meet  with  prompt  atten¬ 
tion  at  tbeir  hands  : _ 

Henry  C  Tarry.  506-7-*  Hale  Building.  Philadelphia, 
■ordaeai  AOadadan.49-45  Broad  BL .Charleston.  B.C. 
John  Hoffltt.  »  Dearborn  8t-.  Chicago.  III. 

W.  B.  Hutchinson  (££?£?)  "jfrPSj? 
Bodolphe  Claughton  ( 


The  Literary  Digest  Chess-Association. 

Somewhat  jokingly  we  spoke  of  THE  Lit*  “‘XV 
DtOExT  Che**  Aaaoeiatioe  when  asking  for  plav- 
ersto  take  part  in  the  "  composite  game."  The 
name  seem*  to  have  taken  the  fancy  of  many  of 
our  Cbe**- friend*,  and  the  proposition  has  been 
made  to  regularly  and  formally  organise  such  an 
association  If  this  meet*  with  your  approval,  it 
fruit  '  will  be  necessary  to  elect  a  president  and  secre- 
whether  or  not  we  need  a  treasurer,  to  be 
decided  be  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  If  any 
-*  are  needed  a  committee  should  be 
named  to  do  this  work.  The  only  rule  that  we 
upon  is  that  concerning  membership:  Any 
■  can  become  a  member  of  this  association 
bsctibtng  to  The  Literary  Dhsi  *i  and 


Successful  Fruit  Growing. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Lenox  Spraye 
Company  of  Pittsfield.  Massachusetts,  has  dc 
livered  an  address  before  the  Lenox  llorticul 
tural  Society  at  Lenox,  Mass.  The  addr 
almost  a  college  education  to  fruit  growers 

dealers,  and  in  fact  to  anybody  eating  fruit  or  *“rY _ 

even  having  but  few  fruit  trees,  or  in  any  way  ruie-To'r  law- 
concerned.  Had  this  address  been  placed 
the  market  in  book  form  it  would  no  doubt  h 
sold  at  a  good  price.  The  full  address,  pro-  j|,.‘ 
fuselv  illustrated,  in  pamphlet  form,  will  be  sent  sending  name  and  addrews 
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TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 

PRICE.— Per  year,  in  advance,  $j.oo;  lour  montha,  on  trial.  Ii.ao;  tingle 
copiea,  10  cento. 

RECEIPT  and  credit  of  payment  la  ihown  in  about  two  week*  by  the  date 
on  the  addreu  label  attached  to  each  paper. 

POST^lFPICE  A  DOR BSS.— Instructions  concerning  renewal,  discontinu¬ 
ance,  or  change  of  addrrsa  should  be  sent  two  weeks  prior  to  the  dale 
they  are  to  go  into  effect.  The  exact  post-office  address  to  which  we 
are  directing  paper  at  time  of  writing  most  always  be  given. 

DISCONTINUANCES-— We  And  that  a  large  majority  of  our  subs-nbero 
prefer  not  to  have  their  aubecriptiona  interrupted  and  their  Ale* 
broken  in  case  they  fall  to  remit  before  expiration  It  Is  therefore 
assumed,  unleu  notiAcation  to  dioccntinue  is  received,  that  the  sub¬ 
scriber  wishes  no  interruption  in  his  series.  NotiAcation  to  discon¬ 
tinue  at  expiration  can  be  sent  In  at  any  time  during  the  year. 

PRESENTATION  COPIES.- Many  persons  subscribe  for  friend,  intending 
that  the  paper  shall  stop  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  In.iructions  are 
given  to  this  effect,  they  will  receive  attention  at  the  proper  time. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


HOW  ADMIRAL  DEWEY’S  ANNOUNCEMENT  IS 

RECEIVED. 

0  great  wave  of  enthusiasm  seems  to  have  followed  Ad¬ 
miral  Dewey'*  interview  announcing  Ins  candidacy  for 
the  Presidency.  Very  few  journals  are  ready  to  commit  them¬ 
selves  to  hi*  support  without  knowing  his  position  on  the  leading 
questions  of  the  day.  and  the  only  platform  a*  yet  enunciated  by 
Ihe  admiral— "the  flag  and  the  Constitution  * — most  papers  think 
decidedly  too  vague.  Hi*  view  of  tho  Presidential  olhec.  too,  is 
considered  ab*urd  by  many.  Ho  i*  reported  aa  saying :  "Since 
studying  thi*  subject.  I  am  convinced  that  the  office  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  not  such  a  very  difficult  one  to  fill,  his  duties  being  mainly 
to  executo  (he  law*  of  Congress.  Should  I  be  chosen  for  thi* 
exalted  position  I  would  execute  the  laws  of  Congress  as  faith¬ 
fully  as  I  have  always  executed  the  orders  of  my  superiors." 

Altho  the  admiral  at  first  expressed  no  preference  for  cither 
party,  speaking  of  a  nomination  by  "the  people."  later  interviews 
indicate  that  he  hopes  to  lie  placed  in  the  field  ns  a  I  'cmocrat 
cither  by  displacing  Mr.  Bryan,  or  on  an  independent  Demo- 
cratic  ticket.  Tho  Republican  and  the  Silver  Democratic  pros 
show  no  disposition  to  desert  their  prospective  candidates. 
McKinley  and  Bryan,  and  even  the  Independent  Democratic 
papers,  for  the  most  part,  confine  their  expression*  to  regret  that 
the  admiral  had  not  announced  his  willingness  to  run  earlier, 
when  his  popularity  was  at  its  height.  A  few  papers,  however, 
indorse  the  admiral’s  candidacy  heartily. 

Among  Republican  papers,  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  (Ind. 
Rep.)  says  that  “Admiral  Dewey’s  notion  of  Presidential  duty 
is  so  innocent  and  childlike  that  his  best  friends  should  adviso 
him  to  seek  information  on  this  subject  before  proceeding  with 
his  imaginary  candidacy.  Even  elementary  knowledge  would 
satisfy  him  that  his  announcement  is  a  blunder  and  an  injustice  to 
his  own  record."  The  New  York  Sun  1  Rep.)  calls  the  admiral’s 
announcement  "almost  childish  and  the  Boston  Transcript 


(Rep.)  says:  "This  latest  of  our  indiscreet  naval  heroes  makes 
such  a  revelation  of  naive  vanity  that  his  candidacy  has  already 
become  ludicrous,  too  much  so  for  any  disaffected  element  of 
either  party  to  prosecute  it  with  straight  faces."  The  Chicago 
Tribune  (Rep.)  believes,  however,  that  “the  substitution  of 
Dewey  for  Bryan  would  give  the  Republican  Party  all  it  wanted 
to  do  to  win  a  victory";  und  adds  "A  candidate  who  bus  no 
record  and  whose  simple  and  artless  platform  is  that  he  will  ‘exe¬ 
cute  the  laws  of  Congress  '  may  be  a  dangerous  fellow,  esjieciully 
when  his  opponent  is  the  candidate  of  the  party  which  has  been 
in  power  for  four  years  and  which  incvitubly  has  made  some 
mistakes  and  enemies  during  that  time." 

Among  the  Democratic  press  the  New  York  Journal  (Pom.) 
admits  that  Admiral 
of  the  nation;  but, 
it  adds,  tho  Presi¬ 
dency  i*  not  a 
reward,  it  is  a  re¬ 
sponsibility.  It 
continues:  “  The 
Journal  believes 
that  Bryan  will  lie 
nominuted  by  the 
Dcnmcratic  conven¬ 
tion.  As  an  Ameri¬ 
can  jiapcr  it  would 
like  to  see  Bryan 
nominated  by  tlic 
Democrats  mid 
Dewey  by  the  Re- 
publicans,  in  order 
that  whichever  way 
the  election  went 
the  people  would 
have  an  honest 
President  and  an 
end  of  the  corrup¬ 
tion  and  favoritism 
which  have  dis¬ 
graced  tho  country  under  the  McKinley  Administration.  As  a 
Democratic  paper  it  would  carry  at  the  head  of  it*  columns  tho 
name  of  William  Jeiining<  Bryan  for  President  of  the  United 
States."  The  Indianapolis  Sentinel  (Dem.)  thinks  that  the  ad¬ 
miral's  seeming  indecision  as  to  whether  he  is  a  l>emocrnt  or  a 
Republican,  hi*  silence  on  such  questions  as  tho  Puerto  Rican 
tariff,  and  hi*  "backing  and  filling”  in  his  attitude  toward  Agui- 
naldo  “indicate  a  readiness  for  subserviency  to  Congress  that 
stamps  him  as  a  man  whose  sphere  is  under  orders.  He  will  not 
be  nominated,  and  he  would  not  be  elected  if  he  were  nom¬ 
inated."  The  Atlanta  Constitution  (Dem.)  treats  the  matter 
lightly,  saying:  "The  famous  artillery  punch  of  Savannah  ha* 
had  a  more  serious  reaction  than  usual.  What  the  admiral  needs 
at  this  time  is  a  good,  strong,  healthy  man  to  advise  him.  The 
untimely  taking  off  of  the  gallant  Tom  Brumby  was  the  greatest 
loss  Dewey  ever  sustained." 

It  seems  to  be  pretty  generally  believed  that  Admiral  Dewey’s 
best  chance  lies  in  a  rising  of  the  Gold  Democrats  und  other  in¬ 
dependent  voters  in  his  favor.  The  comments  of  the  Indepeiul- 


Pcwey  in  worthy  of  any  reward  in  the  gift 


•  1  I-S  w  . 

AOMIN*!.  IWWIV. 

Prom  a  photograph  taken  1a«t  month 


cnt  and  Gold  Democratic  press,  therefore,  are  of  especial  inter¬ 
est.  For  n  long  time  two  of  the  leading  Independent  opponents 
of  the  Administration,  the  New  York  Evening  Pvt/  (lnd.)  and 
the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.).  have  been  regretting  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  having  to  choose  between  Bryan  and  McKinley;  but 
_ _ neither  of  them  ac¬ 
cepts  the  admiral. 
The  Republican 

«savs  that  in  Dew¬ 
ey’s  light  view  of 
the  duties  of  a  Prcs- 

n  _  ident  there  is  found 

'■  J(L  "mighty 

independent  leader- 

highest  attribute 

j  f”  ^ 

V  1>I  which  the  j>e< *j»5c 

lJmB  HI  y  J  turn  in  We 

|rW  *  do 

if  1  I  at.  .  reassuring  note  of 

deep  conviction. 

&T.  l5§i  ‘1  h  •* 

and  i:  is  not  the 
promise  of  thut  ma%- 

OfiT^M.  !•*'.*»  on ■■■■«.  tership  which  is  tho 

MHs.  nrwr.v.  crying  national  need 

From  a  photograph  i.k.n  last  month.  to-day.  Dewey  has 

entered  the  political  arena  lute,  and  ho  does  not  como  with  tho 
strongth  and  poise  thut  tho  emergency  demands.”  The  Evening 
Post  dislikes  his  record.  It  says : 

"The  first  thing  that  opened  people’s  eye*  waa  the  signing  of 
the  report  of  the  Philippine  commission  by  Admiral  Dewey  just 
before  tho  election  of  lust  uutunin.  This  report  was  in  open  con¬ 
flict  with  his  previously  expressed  opinions  as  to  the  capacity  of 


the  Filipinos  for  self-government.  It  was  accompanied  by  no 
explanation  of  his  change  of  opinion.  It  left  those  who  liad  ad¬ 
mired  his  previous  straightforward  course,  speechless  with  aston¬ 
ishment  and  regret.  Nor  has  any  explanation  yet  been  offered, 
but  the  fact  gradually  leaked  out  that  he  signed  the  report  with¬ 
out  reading  it,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  public  attached 
more  importance  to  his  share  in  it  than  to  those  of  all  the  other 
members  taken  together.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  anti- 
imperialists  had  no  further  interest  in  Admiral  Dewey,  when 
they  found  that  he  could  not  be  depended  on  to  stand  firm  for 
the  opinions  he  had  originally  proclaimed.  Until  the  signing  of 
that  report,  he  had  the  destiny  of  his  country  in  his  hands.  He 
could  have  turned  it.  or  rather  have  held  it.  true  to  the  principles 
of  self-government.  He  did  not  do  so.  What  he  did  was  not  a 
conscious  betrayal  of  principle.  It  was  an  act  of  thoughtlessness 
which  proclaimed  him  unfit  for  grave  national  responsibilities. 
The  events  of  the  past  two  or  three  days  have  confirmed  this 
view  of  his  character.” 

The  Baltimore  Sews  (lnd.  Dem.)  thinks  that  unless  Admiral 
Dewey  gives  the  people  a  more  definite  statement  of  his  princi¬ 
ples,  ’’ something  that  shows  he  has  convictions  upon  govern¬ 
mental  problems  and  has  the  ability  to  make  those  convictions 
effective  in  practise,  his  entrance  into  the  Presidential  field  will 
simply  serve  to  convert  a  national  hero  into  a  national  laughing¬ 
stock  " ;  and  the  Providence  Journal  (Ind.)  remurks  that  "Ihe 
wisest  advice  to  the  admiral  respecting  his  Presidential  ’  boom  ’ 
has  from  the  first  been  thut  of  Punch  to  young  persons  contem¬ 
plating  matrimony:  'Don’t!*  It  is  now  too  lute  for  that,  but 
there  will  be  a  widespread  feeling  of  regret  thut  he  did  not  sink 
to  his  first  and  best  intention.”  Tho  Nashville  Runner  (Ind  » 
says,  "Wo  think  Dewey  has  niado  u  great  mistake,”  and  the 
Newark  Evening  Sews  (lnd.)  expresses  u  thought  ulso  found  in 
many  other  papers  when  it  says  that  "the  reflective  mind  will  bo 
prone  to  see  in  this  new-born  ambition  the  gentle  influence  of 
woman  peering  in  its  shadow." 

Not  a  few  Independent  papers,  however,  look  upon  the  ad¬ 
miral’s  candidacy  with  considerable  favor,  the  Washington 
Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  remarking  that,  ultho  Dewey's  election  soenui 
impossible, '* a  man  with  such  homely  Amcricun  notions  would 
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be  a  refreshing  change  from  the  present  and  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  Presidential  reign'  "  The  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.)  says 
that  “meantime,  pending  the  November  election,  the  admiral, 
whether  he  win  or  lose,  is  entitled  to  the  sympathy  of  the  people. 
When  the  opposition  gets  done  with  him  he  will  be  lucky  if  he 
escapes  with  any  part  of  his  reputation  left."  The  Philadelphia 
Record  (Ind.  Dem.).  like  many  other  papers,  seem  to  be  waiting 
for  the  admiral  to  disclose  his  views.  It  says:  “The  gallant  ad¬ 
miral  has  hosts  of  admirers  and  no  enemies  in  the  country  he 
has  so  highly  served.  But  the  people  aro  entitled  to  know  some¬ 
thing  more  definite  than  they  now  know  as  to  the  way  he  stands 
affected  toward  the  important  issues  which  now  divide  opinion. 
He  should  hoist  his  flag  and  set  his  sail,  so  that  we  may  know 
whither  he  is  steering.™ 

Tho  New  York  World  (Ind.  Dent.),  which  tried  to  start  a 
Presidential  “boom "‘for  him  when  he  returned  from  Manila, 
and  whose  Washington  representative  obtained  the  interview  in 
which  the  admiral  announced  his  candidacy,  gives  him  a  hearty 
welcome.  It  says :  "Welcome  to  the  nomination  table.  Admiral 
Dewey  1  Draw  up  u  chair  and  unfold  your  napkin.  The  last 
comer  is  not  always  tho  worst  served.  And  tho  extreme  agita¬ 
tion  among  those  already  seated  is  not  a  bad  sign  for  you.™  The 
New  York  Timet  (Ind.  Dem.)  seems  willing  to  support  Dewey. 
It  says  : 

"Dewey  showed  unfailing  gtaid  judgment  in  his  professional 
service  in  the  East.  His  chief  distinction,  the  thing  |ieople  most 
praised  him  for  on  his  home-coming,  was  his  |>crfcct  judgment. 
That  is  good  evidence  of  first-rate  capacity,  and  no  higher  praise 
was  bestowed  on  Grant . 

“Ho  is  tho  very  embodiment  and  personification  of  the  new 
era  ii|h»ii  which  the  United  States  have  entered,  of  the  new  world 
questions  which  The  Timet  has  always  felt  that  it  was  worth  tho 
cost  of  the  Spanish  war  to  have  thrust  ii|hiii  the  attention  of  the 
Americun  people,  too  long  occupied  with  narrowing  and  ignoble 
issues  of  home  politics.  Is  it  not  liet  ter  for  the  Dvmoeiatic  Party; 
is  it  not.  after  all,  very  much  better  for  the  Republican  Party 
and  for  the  country,  that  tho  candidate  of  the  opposition  should 
be  a  man  who  has  a  creative  and  visible  relation  to  the  things  of 
the  new  historical  epoch  tlinn  that  the  campaign  should  be  mado 
by  ono  who  spends  his  time  ami  his  breath  in  loud  declamation 
on  repudiated,  dead,  and  forgotten  propositions’ 

"Admiral  Dewey  has  done  in  an  unconventional  way  an  act 
that  wo  think  must  l>o  esteemed  fortunate  and  of  gimd  augury.™ 

Another  pu|>cr  of  considerable  influence  that  looks  upon 
Dewey's  candidacy  with  favor  is  tho  Philadelphia  limes  (Ind.), 


which  says.  "That  Dewey  would  make  a  patriotic  and  faithful 
President  will  not  be  questioned,  and  the  announcement  of  his 
candidacy  gives  the  Democrats  the  only  opportunity  to  savo 
themselves  from  another  defeat  that  would  mean  little  less  thun 
annihilation.™  So.  too,  thinks  the  Columbus  /‘rets-Ros!  (Dem.) 
which  declares  that  "with  no  reflection  upon  Mr.  Bryan  it  may 
truthfully  be  said  that  if  Dewey  is  nominated  at  Kansas  City  ho 
will  certainly  be  the  next  President,  a  certainty  that  docs  not 
appear  from  Mr.  Bryan's  candidacy,  however  great  or  popular 
he  may  be.™ 

PROSPECTS  OF  THE  PUERTO  RICO  TARIFF. 

ITTLE  doubt  is  expressed  by  the  Washington  correspond¬ 
ents  that  the  Puerio  Rican  tariff  bill,  as  passed  by  tho 
Senate  last  week,  will  bo  adopted  by  the  House  Ibis  week,  and 
be  signed  by  the  President.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  to  31.  the  only  noticeable  features  of  the  vote  living  tho 
affirmative  ballot  of  Senator  McEnery  (Dem.)  of  Louisiana,  and 
the  opposition  of  six  Republican  Senators.  Davis  and  Nelson,  of 
Minnesota.  Hoar  «>f  Massachusetts,  Procior  of  Vermont,  Simon 
of  Oregon,  and  Wellington  of  Delaware.  In  the  House  there  aro 
seven  Republicans  who  oppose  the  tariff,  Messrs.  McCall  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Littlefield  of  Maine.  Lorimer  of  Illinois.  Hcatwole  of 
Minnesota.  Crumpackcr  of  Indiana.  Lane  of  Iowa,  and  Warner 
of  Illinois. 

The  bill,  as  passed  by  tho  Senate,  is  a  civil  government  as  well 
as  tariff  bill.  It  provides  that  on  all  imports  entering  Puerto 
Rico  from  foreign  countries  the  tariff  rates  of  the  United  States 
shall  lie  paid.  Iicsides  five  cents  a  pound  on  all  coffee :  permits 
liooks printed  in  Spanish  and  all  l*>oks  ini|»rtcd  from  the  United 
States  to  enter  free  of  duty  ;  imposes  on  goods  im|>ortcil  from  the 
United  States  into  Puerto  Rico  ami  from  Puerto  Rico  into  t ho 
United  States  15  per  cent,  of  the  tariff  rales  now  existing  between 
tho  United  States  ami  other  nations;  provides  that  the  duties 
and  taxes  collected  in  Puerto  Rio*  ahull  lie  used  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  lie ne tit  of  Puerto  Rico;  recognises  the  inhabitants  as 
citizens  of  Puerto  Rico  and  as  entitled  to  tile  protection  of  the 
United  States;  recognizes  the  laws  of  Puerto  Rico  so  tar  as  they 
are  not  inconsistent  with  tho  laws  of  the  United  States  ;  admits 
Puerto  Rican  shipping  to  American  registry  and  to  the  coasting 
trade;  provides  for  the  substitution  of  American  for  Puerto  Rican 
coins;  extends  our  statutory  laws,  except  internal  revenue  laws. 


Fmsr  Whits  Hoi  s»  Fi.Ixkkv:  -Wh»r.  ull  that  noise  ;n  the  next  too 
1. ton:  *m 

SSCOXP  FLUNKEY :  “Why,  that's  the  President  changing  h i*  mind.“ 

Sr.  L*mii  Rrfubhc 
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lo  Puerto  Rico ;  defines  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  governor  of 
Puerto  Rico;  provides  for  the  appointment  by  the  President,  for 
four  years,  of  a  secretary,  attorney-general,  treasurer,  auditor, 
commissioner  of  the  interior,  commissioner  of  education,  and  five 
other  persons  to  constitute  an  executive  council,  at  least  five  of 
the  eleven  to  be  native  inhabitants;  vests  legislative  powers  in 
the  executive  council  and  a  house  of  delegates  containing  thirty- 
five  members  elected  biennially;  provides  that  the  chief  justice 
and  the  associate  justices  of  the  supreme  court  and  the  marshal 
lie  appointed  by  the  President,  and  the  judges  of  the  district 
courts  by  the  governor ;  provides  for  a  resident  commissioner  of 
the  United  States,  who  must  lie  a  bona- fide  citizen  of  Puerto 
Rico,  thirty  years  of  age,  and  able  to  read  and  write  English, 
and  who  shall  lie  entitled  to  official  recognition  by  all  depart¬ 
ments  ;  provides  for  a  commission  to  compile  and  revise  the  law  s 
of  Puerto  Rico,  and  provides,  lastly,  that  the  act  shall  take  effect 
May  i,  1900. 

If  This  is  Oppression,  Make  the  Most  of  it. — "There  might  bo 
Some  force  in  the  talk  about  oppression  of  unrepresented  Puerto 
Rico  if  Congress  were  to  levy  special  and  higher  taxes  on  it  than 
on  the  home  Territories  for  federal  purposes.  But  it  has  done  no 
such  thing.  It  levies  no  taxes  on  Puerto  Rico  for  federal  pur- 
poses,  and  for  local  purposes  levies  u  tax  of  which  Americans 
trading  with  Puerto  Rico  must  bear  a  share,  instead  of  putting 
the  whole  burden  on  the  island.  If  that  is  oppression  of  Puerto 
Rico,  make  the  most  of  it.  In  fact,  it  is  uncommon  generosity, 
and  nobody  would  dare  question  it  except  in  the  confusion  over 
the  novelty  "f  a  customs  tariff  being  levied  for  purposes  of  local 
taxation,  a  course  warranted  in  this  case  by  the  peculiar  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  island,  and  fairly  entitled  to  a  trial  before  being  «!«-- 
flounced.  It  no  more  violates  pledges  given  to  Puerto  Rico  than 
would  the  levying  by  Congress  of  a  direct  tax  f»r  building  a  road 
in  the  island. 

"The  substantial  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed  is  gratify¬ 
ing  testimony  to  the  ubility  of  the  Republicans  in  Congress  to 
face  the  problems  of  expansion  and  act  on  them  as  actual  situa¬ 
tions  demand,  undeterred  by  the  misrepresentation  of  enemies  or 
the  qualms  of  friends.  They  have  not  been  driven  into  making 
a  precedent  which  might  embarrass,  us  in  the  Philippines,  but 
hnvo  prepured  the  way  to  a  needed  final  settlement  of  the  consti¬ 
tutional  power  of  the  C.ovcriimcnt  in  outlying  possessions.  At 
the  same  time  they  have  given  Puerto  Kicoan  open  door  to  pros. 
j>crlty  and  practical  means,  financial  and  administrative,  for  con¬ 
ducting  the  affairs  of  the  island.  Only  a  little  time  is  needed  *«. 
prove  the  value  of  that  work  and  silence  slander  and  calm  fears. 
The  sooner  the  act  of  the  Senate  can  lie  followed  by  the  signature 
of  the  President  and  the  beginning  of  the  regeneration  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  licttcr  for  Puerto  Rico,  for  the  United  States,  and  for 
the  Republican  Party.  Speedy  action  is  g.-«l  patriotism  ami 
also  good  politics."—  The  York  Tribune  (AV/  ). 

A  Remarkable  Caae  of  Party  Boaaiam.— ”  Aside  from  the  in¬ 
defensible  character  of  the  Puerto  Rican  bill  on  constitutional 
grounds,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  humanity  and  fairness,  its 
passage  is  probably  the  most  remarkable  case  of  party  bossism 
that  was  ever  known  in  this  country.  The  opposition  to  it  was 
notable  as  coming  from  the  people.  There  were  very  few  Re¬ 
publican  Congressmen  who  made  any  stand  against  it  of  their 
own  initiative.  But  out  through  the  country  everywhere  the 
people  rose  up  against  it,  and  the  Republican  newspapers  merely 
voiced  public  sentiment  in  their  opposition  to  it.  There  has  not 
in  years  been  so  extensive  and  open  condemnation  of  a  party 
measure  by  party  organs  and  by  men  who  have  been ‘considered 
party  leaders,  but  despite  their  protests  the  machine  moved  on 
with  its  work  as  relentlessly  as  if  not  a  word  had  lwcn  said 
There  has  not  been  a  moment's  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  managers.  The  delay  has  only  been  sufficient  to  whip 
enough  recalcitrants  into  line  to  insure  the  passage  of  the  bill 
They  have  served  notice  on  the  Republican  masses  that  they 
must  swallow  what  is  set  before  them  and  ask  no  questions. 
Bow  to  the  machine  leaders'  will  or  feci  the  party  lash.  There 
is  no  shibboleth  of  Republican  fealty  now  but  'stand  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  ' . 

"  While  it  is  disgusting  to  see  how  the  picked  representatives 
of  the  Republican  Party  in  Congress  cronch  under  the  party 


lash  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  correctly  Mark  Hanna  has  esti¬ 
mated  the  luck  of  nerve  and  backbone  among  his  followers.  There 
has  never  becu  a  time  before  in  the  history  of  this  country  when 
one  man  so  completely  dominated  the  Government  as  this  beefy 
money  king  does  at  present.  The  President  is  completely  under 
his  control,  and  the  action  of  the  House  caucus  shows  that  Con¬ 
gress  is  likewise  ready  to  do  his  bidding."—  The  Indianapolis 
Sentinel  ( Dem .). 


BOER  AND  BRITISH  RAIDS. 

N  two  Boer  1  aids  und  a  few  skirmishes  near  Blocmfonteie 
I^ord  Roberts  appears  to  havu  lost  more  men  than  General 
Methuen  lo>t  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Magersfontcin,  und  more 
than  Buller  lost  in  his  reverse  in  December  ut  Colcnso.  The 
Boers,  too.  are  thought  to  have  suffered  a  serious  blow’  in  the 
death  of  the  French  Col.  Villebois  dc  Mareuil,  killed  in  a  British 
raid  led  by  General  Methuen  northeast  of  Kimlierley.  The  cap¬ 
ture  of  450  British  and  seven  guns  on  March  31  twenty  miles  east 
of  Bloemfontein,  the  capture  of  nearly  fioo  more  last  week  about 
thirty-five  miles  south  of  Bloemfontein,  and  the  loss  of  200  or 
more  kilted  and  wounded  in  sniull  engagements  north  of  the  city 
have  led  many  papers  to  the  belief  that  the  Boers  are  trying  to 
surround  la»rd  Roberts  and  bis  array  and  shut  them  up  in  the 
Free  State  capital.  This  audacious  movement  and  the  Boer  suc¬ 
cesses  aliout  Mafcking.  where  General  Snymnn  defeated  Baden- 
Powell's  garrison  and  Colonel  Plumer’s  relief  force  lx»th  in  one 
day.  last  week,  seem  to  have  greutly  hourtened  the  pro-Boer 
press,  says  the  Detroit  Journo!:  "All  the  evidence  submitted 
by  the  c«*rresjs»ndents  with  the  British  army  lo  the  effect  that  the 
B**cr\  were  about  to  quit  the  game  seems  to  have  been  born  of 
hope  rather  than  to  be  a  deduction  from  facts.  It  may  easily 
apjK-ar  in  the  near  future  tlml  the  war  lias  hardly  more  than 
begun."  "There  is  no  longer  any  talk  in  Ixnulon,"  remurks  the 
Springfield  Republican,  "of  capturing  Pretoria  by  the  middle  of 
May."  The  Philadelphia  Evening  Hu/lefin  says: 

"The  Boers  are  giving  military  ex|>crts  a  surprise  second  only 
to  the  *>h*»ck  they  administered  when  their  columns  dashed  sud¬ 
denly  over  the  Wder  into  British  territory  and  enclosed  Lady¬ 
smith.  Kimberley,  and  Mafcking  in  an  iron  net  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  With  an  audacity  which  is  alike  opposed  to  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  text-books  and  the  predictions  of  professional  soldiers 
in  England  <»r  elsewhere,  they  have  enveloped  Roberts's  huge 
urmv  at  Bloemfontein  with  n  cloud  of  swiftly  moving  detach¬ 
ments.  Iiehind  which  considerable  musses  of  their  combatants  are 
stippoM.il  to  l»e  concentrated.  Despatches  from  tho  Orange  capi¬ 
tal  are  carefully  censored,  und  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
news  unfavorable  to  the  British  side  is  minimized  as  fur  us  ir- 
cumstarxe'  permit.  But  when  the  correspondents  with  Roberts 
telegraph  descriptions  of  the  mounting  of  the  long-range  naval 
guns  for  the  protection  of  Bloemfontein,  it  is  evident  that,  for  the 
moment  at  least,  the  British  forces  are  compelled  to  stand  on  the 
defensive." 

The  Detroit  Tribune  predicts  that  “now  that  the  Boers  have 
discovered  that  they  can  take  liberties  even  with  Lord  Rolrerts’s 
army,  their  confidence  will  increase.*1  The  St.  Louis  Republic 
adds:  "And  in  figuring  on  these  new  developments  it  must  never 
he  forgotten  that  the  Boers  arc  a  manful  and  liberty-loving  peo¬ 
ple  fighting  for  home  and  freedom.  Such  a  people  as  a  rule  may 
not  safely  Ik  reckoned  as  whipped  until  they  have  been  exter¬ 
minated."  The  Baltimore  American,  indeed,  thinks  that  British 
success  i'  r.ot  certain.  It  says:  "The  cause  of  the  Boors  dot" 
not  apjx’ar  to  Ik  so  desperate,  after  all.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
demoralizing  an  army.  The  finest  troops  existing  have  been 
demoralized  by  bad  generalship,  and  a  few  more  affairs  like  those 
which  have  recently  occurred  in  South  Africa  may  demoralize  the 
British  army,  and  make  the  work  of  conquest  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible."  Another  British  difficulty  is  noticed  by  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Xor/A  American,  which  says: 

"Of  course,  the  more  men  Roberts  detaches  to  guard  his  com- 
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•  OEM.  LOUIS  HOI  H*. 

Who  succeed*  General  Joubert  a*  cuani*ml«r  «>f 
«ho  Boor  army.  Commanded  the  boars  ai  Co- 
Irnsoand  Spain  Kop. 


UEXI.NAL  SMYMCX. 


The  boar  commander  besiegm*  Mafckinx,  who 
won  i wo  baulaa  last  weak. 


THREE  NEW  BOER  LEADERS. 


CAPT.  CAMI.  KEICIIM AM,  L'.H.A. 

United  State*  military  attach*  with  the  Hoar 
army.  It  in  rumored  that  ha  lad  the  Boar  at¬ 
tack  on  Colonel  llruadwood'a  column  at  Koorn 
Sjn  uft,  where  «ya  British  were  captured. 


municutions.  the  fewer  he  will  have  for  fiy;htin>e  ut  the  front.  As 
the  Boers  concentrate  their  forces  for  the  final  stand  the  British 
will  not  have  the  advantage  they  had  over  Cronje.  Their  attack¬ 
ing  column  will  bo  the  end  of  a  line  five  hundred  miles  long.  It 
will  not  bo  so  cq*y  for  them  to  envelop  the  forces  of  the  republics 
«»  it  was  at  Magcrsfontein.  The  fact  that  Roberts  with  his  two 
hundred  thousand  men  has  not  yet  been  able  to  relieve  Mafcking 
•hows  that  his  work  is  not  so  simple  as  some  enthusiastic  Eng¬ 
lishmen  have  thought  it." 

The  military  situation  is  sketched  by  the  Philadelphia  ledger 
as  follows: 

"The  position  is  that  Lord  Roberts,  with  probably  40.000  to 
50.000  men.  is  at  Bloemfontein  nearly  surrounded  by  a  thin  line 
of  Boers,  having  possession  of  the  water-works  of  the  town,  und 
operating  both  cast  and  west  of  his  railroad  communications  to 
the  south,  and  that  the  Boers  have  to  face,  not  only  lx»rd  Roberts, 
but  General  Methuen,  who  may  descend  upon  them  from  the 
northwest,  und  General  Gutacrc,  who  has  a  considerable  force 
south  of  the  scene  of  Boer  activity.  The  Boer  |M»sition  is.  of 
course,  precarious  ;  but  they  arc  mobile,  and  may  be  ublc  to  get 
away  and  avoid  a  light,  except  on  their  own  terms.  They  aban¬ 
doned  Bloemfontein,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  defensible, 
and  now  they  have  Roberts  und  his  army  cooped  up  there. 
Roberts  could  break  through  their  lines  if  they  would  stand,  but 
he  has  nowhere  to  go  until  his  lines  of  communication,  now 
threatened,  have  been  made  secure.  The  Boers  can  not  beat  him 
in  a  stand-up  light ;  but  they  may  keep  him  tied  up  for  a  long 
time,  and  harass  him  greatly  by  raids  upon  the  railroad  and  iso¬ 
lated  detachments  of  his  troops." 

Considerable  comment  was  set  going  lust  week  by  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Webster  Davis.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who 
has  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  South  Africa,  where  he  visited 
both  armies,  Mr.  Davis  explains  his  resignation  by  saying  that 
he  comes  back  a  Boer  sympathizer,  and  resigns  his  government 
position  so  that  he  will  be  free  to  advocate  the  Boer  cause.  Some 
of  the  press  refuse  to  treat  Mr.  Davis  seriously.  Thus  the  Boston 
Herald  says : 

”  We  arc  told  that  Mr.  Webster  Davis  is  now  rejoicing  in  his 
freedom.  '  What's  banished  but  set  free  ?  ’  is  his  exultant  shout. 
He  is  free  to  tell  all  he  has  seen  and  all  he  has  learned  about  the 
Boer*,  which  he  could  not  pro[>erly  do,  you  know,  while  in  office. 
He  has  a  past  which  lie  believes  will  make  a  seductive  back¬ 
ground  for  a  lecturer.  And  for  the  rest,  he  has  voices,  and  emo¬ 
tions.  and  tears.  The  nation  rhall  know  the  truth  about  Oom 
Paul  and  his  people.  He  gives  a  foretaste  of  what  he  ha>  to 


present  to  astonished  American  audiences.  In  this  preliminary 
sample  of  his  wares,  lie  reveals  what  was  not  suspected  before, 
that  he  knows  all  about  the  science  of  war.  being  ablo  to  pro¬ 
nounce  authoritatively  that  Pretoria  is  untakablc.  Where  he 
gained  his  competency  to  judge,  who  can  tell?  It  must  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  power  of  genius.  Ho  and  Consul  Mucrum  should 
travel  t.igcthcr  und  divide  time.  They  ure  a  drawing  pair. 
Separately,  they  drew  themselves  out  of  office  without  half  try- 
ing.  Let  them  combine  in  one  show  to  exhibit  what  they  can  do 
yoked." 

The  Detroit  Journal,  however,  says: 

"But  in  any  event  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Davis  must  go  far 
toward  confirming  the  opinion  widely  held  in  this  country  that 
the  Boers,  whether  clean  or  the  contrary,  whether  rude  or  of  ele¬ 
gant  manners,  whether  bigoted  or  broad-minded,  have  a  large 
measure  of  right  on  their  side  in  the  present  contest,  and  that 
thc\  arc  fighting  for  national  existence  of  a  kind  that  is  not  un- 
deserving  of  perpetuation,  even  if  it  does  not  mark  high  water  ia 
the  scale  of  civilisation." 


SUPERIMPOSED  TURRETS  OF  THE 
*•  KEARSARGE.” 

HE  first  trial  of  tiie  new  arrangement  of  big  guns  on  the 
battle-ship  Kearutrge,  last  week,  has  brought  out  some 
interesting  remarks  on  Yankee  inventiveness  and  its  relation  to 
supremacy  on  the  se  a.  It  is  said  that  Lioutcnant  Strauss  sug¬ 
gested  to  Admiral  Sampson  the  device  of  placing  smaller  turrets 
on  top  of  the  big  one*,  when  the  admiral  was  head  of  the  ordi¬ 
nance  bureau ;  and  both  have  expressed  themselves  as  highly 
pleased  with  the  results  of  last  week's  trial.  The  Philadelphia 
Evening  Hu  He  tin  explains  ns  follows  the  new  gun  plan  and 
what  it  is  expected  to  do : 

"It  looks  very  much  as  tho  American  ingenuity  and  enterprise 
had  once  more  worked  an  important  revolution  in  the  methods 
and  mechanism  of  naval  warfare.  Experts  in  foreign  navies  as 
well  as  our  own  officers  have  waited  with  interest  for  the  practi¬ 
cal  demonstration  of  the  operation  of  the  unique  superimposed 
turrets  of  the  new  battle-ships  Hear  surge  and  Kentucky.  No 
other  nation  had  ventured  the  apparently  dangerous  experiment 
of  placing  four  heavy  guns  in  pairs  above  each  other  on  ship¬ 
board.  When  this  Yankee  innovation  was  attempted,  predic¬ 
tions  were  freely  made  that  its  results  would  prove  disastrous 
both  to  the  ship  and  to  the  men  in  the  lower  turrets. 

"A*  the  news  despatches  show,  nothing  of  the  sort  occurred. 
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The  Kearsarge,  which  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  Kentucky  in  all 
respects,  has  just  been  through  an  exhaustive  and  decisive  gun 
triul  at  sea,  and  the  doubled-storied  turrets,  with  their  unmatched 
concentration  of  destructive  power,  have  borne  the  test  triumph¬ 
antly. 

"The  trial  took  place  in  the  presence  of  Admiral  Sampson  and 
of  several  other  prominent  officers,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
complement  of  the  vessel.  The  utterances  of  these  men  prove 
that  the  unfavorable  effects  feared  from  the  new  device  were  al¬ 
together  absent.  The  gunners  in  the  lower  story  of  the  turret 
were  not  injured  by  the  blast  of  the  eight-inch  guns  above,  as 
had  been  prophesied,  and  the  accuracy  of  their  aun  was  not  in¬ 
terfered  with.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  demonstrators  to  fire 
the  two  thirteen-inch  and  the  two  eight-inch  guns  simultaneously, 
in  order  to  measure  the  shock  to  the  vessel  caused  by  such  a 
tremendous  discharge.  This  was  not  accomplished,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  tho  primer  of  one  of  the  lower  big  guns  was  defective  ; 
but  tho  other  thirteen-inch  monster  and  both  the  upper  guns  were 
fired  at  the  same  instant,  and  no  harm  whatever  was  done  cither 
to  the  vessel  or  the  crew  by  the  concussion. 

"Admiral  Sampson  emphatically  declares  that  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  strength  of  the  ship  ’  :s  easily  great  enough  to 


stand  the  strain  of  the  simultaneous  discharge  of  the  four  guns' ; 
and  his  testimony  is  echoed  by  Captain  Folger  and  other  officers. 
No  ship  in  the  world,  the  admiral  asserts,  'could  stand  the  im¬ 
pact  of  these  four  projectiles  '  smiting  at  one  point  with  a  force 
capable  of  crushing  in  the  heaviest  armor  that  floats. 

"  When  the  Monitor  was  built  the  navies  of  Europe  were  recon¬ 
structed  in  haste.  The  double-storied  turret  may  be  destined  to 
bring  about  structural  changes  hardly  less  vital  than  those  in¬ 
spired  by  the  success  of  the  original  invention." 

In  a  later  trial  all  eight  of  the  big  guns  in  the  two  pairs  of  tur¬ 
rets  were  fired  at  once  without  disturbing  tho  ship’s  balance  or 
injuring  the  men  in  the  turrets. 

Rear-Admiral  O’Neil,  the  naval  chief  of  ordnance,  is  not  yet 
convinced,  however,  that  the  new  device  is  a  success;  and  Chief 
Constructor  Hichborn.  who  has  always  been  opposed  to  the  two- 
story  turret  idea,  thinks  that  his  objections  still  hold  good.  In 
battle,  he  says,  there  are  twenty  misses  to  one  hit.  and  by  using 


four  guns  simultaneously,  a  tremendous  waste  of  ammunition 
will  occur.  Then,  too,  the  thirteen-inch  guns  in  the  lower  turret 
are  intended  for  use  against  the  heavily  armored  body  of  the 
enemy's  ship,  while  the  lighter  guns  above  arc  for  use  against 
the  lightly  armored  ends  and  upper  works ;  and  us  the  turrets 
can  not  move  independently,  all  four  guns  must  be  used  on  one 
part  of  the  ship.  Moreover,  if  the  lower  turret  is  disabled,  the 
upper  one  is  also  put  out  of  action.  "These  are  criticisms,”  says 
the  Hartford  Tima,  "which  the  double-turret  partisans  will  find 
it  hard  to  answer." 


QUEEN  VICTORIA’S  VISIT  TO  IRELAND. 

HE  unusual  interest  manifested  on  two  continents  in  the 
Queen's  visit  to  Ireland  is  due,  of  course,  to  the  feelings 
of  antipathy  that  have  so  long  existed  between  the  Irish  and  the 
English,  and  a  general  curiosity  to  see  to  what  extent  recent 
events  may  have  allayed  those  feelings.  The  prominent  part 
taken  in  the  Hntish  campaign  in  South  Africa  by  Irish  generals 
(Roberts,  Methuen,  Kclly-Kcnny,  and  others) 
and  Irish  regiments  has  called  forth  some-  * 
thing  very  like  enthusiasm  in  London  for  the 
"wearers  of  the  green."  To  what  extent  this 
feeling  is  returned,  it  is  yet  difficult  to  tell. 
In  the  department  of  "Foreign  Topics"  this 
week  we  quote  expressions  from  a  number  of 
British  and  Irish  journals.  American  com¬ 
ment  is  for  the  most  purl  destitute  of  any 
very  pronounced  opinion,  except  on  the  part 
of  somo  of  the  Iriah-American  press.  The 
Cleveland  Phum  Deafer  says  that  "if  the 
royal  visit  should  l>c  a  prelude  to  a  ltcttcr 
understanding  between  the  two  {M-oples  and 
.1  consequent  gratification  of  the  natural  Irish 
desire  for  a  larger  measure  of  Home  Rule, 
the  visit  begun  to-day  will  bo  entitled  to  a 
place  in  the  record  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
nineteenth  century."  The  1'hiludclphia  AVf- 
ning  Telegraph  thinks  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  such  a  wish  will  Ik*  realised,  because  the 
Queen's  visit  "must  make  a  strong  apjH-nl 
to  the  sentiments  of  chivalry  entertained  by 
all  true  Irishmen,  and  apart  from  the  bril¬ 
liancy  and  magnificence  of  her  reception 
officially  provided  for  there  is  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  thHt  the  Irish  people  appreciate  tho 
motives  of  her  visit,  and  respond  hcurtily  to 
the  feelings  of  amity  prevailing  throughout 
Great  Britain  which  this  visit  is  intended  to 
manifest." 

The  New  York  Sun.  however,  thinks  that  "it  will  scarcely  ho 
pretended  that  Irish  Nationalists  have  any  cause  to  regard  with 
satisfaction  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  or  to  feel  any  gratitude 
to  the  sovereign  herself.  The  truth  is  that  the  sentiment  of  loy- 
ally  lias  become  wcllnigh  extinct  in  the  greater  part  of  Ireland, 
and  that  the  epithet  ‘Loyalist,'  adopted  by  the  larger  land- 
owners  and  by  the  Protestant  minority  in  Ulster,  has  l>ecome  a 
term  of  reproach  among  the  people  at  large.”  The  Iriih  World 
(New  York),  under  the  caption.  "England's  Insult  to  Ireland.” 
says: 

"In  the  month  of  April,  year  iSoo.  the  English  Government 
resolved  to  destroy  the  Irish  Parliament  in  Dublin  ;  and  the  de¬ 
structive  resolution  was  villainously  put  into  effect  soon  after. 
In  this  present  month  of  April,  year  1900,  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  sends  the  English  Queen  to  Dublin.  There  is  nothing  now 
in  Dublin  to  indicate  that  that  beautiful  city  is  the  capital  of  a 
nation.  The  ’  Castle  '  is  there,  a  symbol  of  foreign  conquest,  bat 
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no  Parliament.  'The  Castle  still  stands,  hut  the  Senate's  no 
more. '  When  a  great  movement  was  on  foot  to  restore  Ireland’s 
Parliament,  a  few  years  ago.  this  same  Queen  ‘soured  '  on  Glad¬ 
stone.  who  favored  the  movement,  and  did  all  that  lav  in  her 
power  to  baffle  the  hope  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  Her  soldiers 
out  in  Africa  are  now  bent  on  the  destruction  of  another  parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  spoliation  of  another  nation.  And  there  arc  Irish¬ 
men.  in  the  Knglish  army,  who  arc  lending  assistance  to  this 
wicked  work!  It  is  to  honor  the  brute  valor  of  those  English- 
Irish  mercenaries— those  traitors  to  Ireland  ami  liberty— that  the 
English  Queen  pays  a  visit  to  Dublin.  She  goes  there  not  for 
love  of  the  Irish  people,  but  to  popularise  enlistments  in  her  ser¬ 
vice  and  to  help  along  her  recruiting  sergeants.  She  goes  there, 
figuratively,  with  the  ‘Queen’s  Shilling*  between  her  lingers. 
The  flunkey  element,  of  course,  will  sink  to  the  level  of  their 
degradation.  We  hope  patriotic  Irishmen,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  resent  the  Knglish  insult  in  the  way  it  deserves." 

A  TEN  YEARS*  WAR. 

T T  is  ten  years  since  Jacob  A.  Kiis  wrote  bis  book  on  “How 
I  the  Other  Half  Lives."  Now  he  is  rcudy  with  another  book 
which  reviews  tho  results  obtained  during  this  past  |>criod  and 
the  lessons  which  they  suggest  for  future  battles  with  the  slums. 
A  long-cherished  project  of  Mr.  Kiis  has  just  been  brought  to 
a  successful  close  a  Tenement- 1  louse  Exhibition  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  in  New  York,  designed  to  furnish  an  object-lesson  to 
“the  First  Half  "of  how  "  the  Other  Half"  lives.  His  book, 
therefore,  apjiears  at  this  time  with  special  significance.  He  ex¬ 
plains  tho  genesis  of  the  slum  in  the  billowing  fashion : 

“Inn  race  there  are  usually  some  who  for  one  cause  or  another 
can  not  keep  lip,  or  are  thrust  out  from  among  their  fellows. 
Thoy  fall  behind,  and  when  they  have  been  left  far  in  the  rear 
they  lose  hope  and  ambition,  and  givo  up.  Thenceforward,  if 
left  to  their  own  resources,  they  are  tho  victims,  not  the  masters 
<4  their  environment :  and  it  is  a  bad  master.  They  drag  one 
another  always  farther  down.  The  l>ad  environment  becomes 
the  heredity  of  the  next  generation.  Then,  given  the  crowd,  you 
have  the  slum  rcudy-made." 

As  far  ns  tho  final  remedy  is  concerned.  Mr.  Riia  says:  “Jus- 
tee  to  tlie  individual  is  accepted  in  theory  as  the  only  safe 
ground-work  of  tho  commonwealth.  When  it  is  practised  in 
dealing  with  tho  slum,  there  will  shortly  bo  no  slum.  Wo  need 


•iymcal  east  sine  tesrmejtt  block  is  s*w  vork. 

WV-.nre  j.rat  persons  have  their  “homes":  the  only  ptavirroumt  •>/  i.  ■*»  cfeil- 
liiren.  (Prom  a  model  of  the  block,  exhibited  at  the  Tenement  Ib'uso 

Exhibition.) 

not  wait  for  the  millennium,  to  get  rid  of  it.  We  can  do  it  now." 
Mr.  Riis  dates  the  awakening  of  the  civic  conscience  in  New 
York  from  1879,  when  the  slum  was  arraigned  in  the  churches 
and  the  story  shocked  people  into  action.  Money  was  raised  to 
build  model  houses,  a  bill  was  passed  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  the  landlords  giving  the  health  authorities  summary  powers  in 
dealing  with  tenements.  But  the  landlords,  with  the  help  of  the 
politicians,  managed  to  transfer  the  whole  assessment  of  half  a 
million  dollars  for  park  benefits  to  the  city,  altho  they  themselves 


were  the  principal  financial  beneficiaries,  through  the  rise  of 
their  land  values.  Then  came  the  l’arkhurst  und  Lcxow  disclo¬ 
sures.  the  era  of  Colonel  Waring,  and  nnully  the  return  to  Tam¬ 
many  rule  which  obtains  to-day. 

Mr.  Riis  considers  the  stretch  which  reform  has  covered  in  tho 
I mst  ten  years  a  long  one.  Among  the  hopeful  signs  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  he  cites  the  tearing  down  of  unsanitary  tenements,  the  build¬ 
ing  of  schools,  the  relatively  clean  condition  of  the  streets,  the 
making  of  public 
parks,  playgrounds 
and  play  piers,  the 
people’s  clubs,  and 
the  destruction  of 
the  police-station 
lodgi  ng  -  rooms 
which  were  always 
foul  dens . 

“Twenty- nine 
years  have  passed 
since  I  slept  in  a 
police-station  lodg¬ 
ing-house.  a  lonely 
lad,  and  was  rob- 
bed.  beaten,  and 
thrown  out  for  pr«»- 
testing ;  and  when 
the  vagrant  cur  that 
had  joined  it*  home¬ 
lessness  to  mine, 
and  had  *at  all 

night  at  tho  door  *  mu*. 

waiting  for  me  to 

come  out -it  had  been  clubbed  away  tho  night  before— snarled 
and  showed  its  teeth  at  tho  doorman,  raging  and  impotent  1 
saw  it  beaten  to  death  on  the  steps." 

Police-Commissioner,  now  Governor.  Roosevelt  abolished  the 
police-station  lodging-houses.  The  worst  of  the  tenements  have 
been  Imught  up  and  torn  down.  “  Bottle  Alley  "  mid  "  Bandits* 
Roost."  “  Bono  Alley,"  "Thieves*  Alley."  and  "Kerosene  Row " 
all  are  gone;  "Hell's  Kitchen"  and  “Poverty  Gap  "have  ac¬ 
quired  the  appearance  of  decency.  But  in  spite  of  such  improve¬ 
ments  Mr.  Riis  is  obliged  to  record  that  only  the  outworks  of  tho 
slum  have  been  taken.  More  tenements  arc  being  built  every 
day  on  twenty-five-foot  lots.  The  common  typo  is  tho  double- 
decker.  and  the  double-decker  is  hopeless.  lie  says  : 

"In  USothc  average  numlwr  of  persons  to  each  dwelling  in 
New  York  was  16.37;  in  i-«jo  it  was  is. 5a.  In  1895,  according  to 
the  police  census.  21.2.  The  census  of  i<f»>  will  show  the  crowd¬ 
ing  to  have  gone  on  at  an  equal  if  not  at  a  greater  rate." 

With  all  his  delight  in  the  reforms  which  have  already  been 
accomplished,  and  with  all  Ins  trust  in  human  nature.  Mr.  Riis 
is  not  unmindful  of  the  present  dangers  of  New  York,  lie  docs 
not  mince  matters  in  describing  the  rule  of  Tammany,  as  it  has 
returned  to  the  city,  since  the  overthrow  of  the  administration  of 
Mayor  Strong.  1  le  writes :  "  The  Health  I  >cpartmeut  is  wrecked. 
The  police  force  is  worse  than  before  Roosevelt  took  hold  of  it. 
and  we  are  back  in  the  mud  out  of  which  we  pulled  ourselves 
with  such  an  efl<*rt."  In  conclusion  he  appeals  to  the  reforming 
power  of  human  sympathy,  to  the  humane  touch.  "When  we 
have  learned  to  smile  and  weep  with  the  poor, "  he  says,  "we 
shall  have  mastered  our  problem.  Then  the  slum  will  have  lost 
its  grip  and  the  boss  his  job.  .  .  .  Until  then,  while  they  arc  in 
possession,  our  business  is  to  hold  taut  and  take  in  slack  right 
along ;  never  letting  go  for  a  moment.” 

It  only  remains  toenumerate  the  practical  measures  which  Mr. 
Riis  advocates  for  eradicating  the  slum.  In  addition  to  the  sug¬ 
gestions  contained  in  this  brief  digest  of  his  lx»ok.  it  may  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  refer  to  the  address  which  he  made  in  closing  the 
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Tenement-House  Exhibition  on  March  24.  As  reported  in  the 
daily  papers  Mr.  Riis  said  that  the  recommendations  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  committees  of  1S57  and  1S67.  made  after  investigating  the 
tenement  districts,  hold  good  to-day.  The  remedies  they  sug¬ 
gested  were  the  requirement  that  housekeepers  or  landlords  live 
on  the  premises,  and  licenses  restricting  the  numlier  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  permitted  to  the  tenements.  A  license  fee.  Mr.  Riis 
said,  figuring  on  the  basis  of  the  present  40,000  tenements,  would 
support  the  body  of  sanitary  policemen  necessary  to  enforce  the 
law.  Continuing,  Mr.  Riis  said: 

"  Doubtless  drunkenness  ruins  many  home',  but  friends,  don't 
you  know.  I've  seen  ever  so  many  homes  which  causes!  drunken¬ 
ness.  There  is  nothing,  however,  in  the  tenement-house  desola¬ 
tion  of  to-day  to  compare  with  what  existed  forty  years  ago. 
Some  day  we’ll  put  up- a  monument  in  thi--  town  for  our  first 
municipal  saint.  Colonel  Waring. . 

"In  the  first  place  the  public  conscience  mu>t  keep  tlie  door 
open  for  constant  discussion  tijwn  this  vexed  question.  Secondly, 
we  must  compel  the  builder  to  understand  that  he  is  his  brother  ’s 
keeper,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  not  murdering  him  For  cer¬ 
tainly  to  smother  children  is  murdering  them.  Thirdly,  the  pub¬ 
lic  conscience  must  enforce  the  law.  The  governor  spoke  of  that 
In  his  address  at  the  opening  of  this  exhibition.  That's  what  we 
most  need  in  this  town,  friends— the  enforcement  of  the  law.  .  .  . 
I  am  looking  for  great  things  front  rapid  transit— -not  up  and 
down  the  island,  hut  across  the  rivers  on  l*>th  sides.  Then  it 
must  lie  that  with  the  steam  and  electric  transportation,  and 
homes  that  will  be  built  on  tang  Island,  the  tenement-house 
slums  of  New  York  will  lie  relieved." 

Mr.  Riis’s  writings  are  sprinkled  with  epigrams.  Here  area 
few  of  them : 

"Vetted  rights  are  to  lie  protected,  but  no  man  has  a  right  t« 
In;  protected  in  killing  his  neighbor  “ 

"You  have  no  mote  right  to  kill  a  man  with  a  house  than  you 
have  to  kill  him  with  an  ax." 

"Deal  honestly  with  tho  boys  i»f  your  slums  ««r  they  will  deal 
dishonestly  with  you." 

"  Egypt  used  to  have  the  sacred  bull.  Wo  have  added  stupid¬ 
ity.  Wo  have  made  the  grass  sacred.  The  grass  is  sacred,  but 
the  lioy  is  not." 

"The  true  work  of  reform  is  ut  the  top.  not  at  the  bottom.  The 
man  in  the  slum  votes  according  to  lus  light,  and  the  l««ss  holds 
tho  candle." 

"The  boss  is  like  the  measles,  a  distemper  of  a  governing  peo¬ 
ple's  Infancy.  When  we  shall  have  come  of  age  politically,  he 
will  have  no  terrors  for  us.” 

"Charity  in  our  day  no  longer  means  alms,  but  justice." 


PROHIBITION  IN  TWO  WESTERN  STATES. 

1  N  the  first  issue  of  Mr.  Sheldon’s  Topeka  t'aftital  prominence 
*  was  given  to  a  statement  from  some  of  the  leading  cituens 
of  Kansas  regarding  the  working  of  the  prohibition  law-,  in  that 
State.  Governor  Stanley  and  three  ex-governors  testify  to  the 
necessity  of  prohibition  and  to  its  success  in  Kansas.  "If  pro¬ 
hibition  in  Kansas  has  done  nothing  more  than  cl«>sc  the  open 
saloon."  says  ex-Governor  Humphrey,  "it  should  huve  the  sup¬ 
port  of  all  those  who  desire  peace  and  good  order  in  society." 
Ex-Governor  St.  John  thinks  that  “license  is  a  sin  against  God. 
and  ought  to  bo  made  u  crime  against  humanity."  Ex-Governor 
Morrill  says  that  “one  great  benefit  resulting  from  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  law  has  been  that  it  has  made  the  liquor  traffic  disreputable 
and  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  unpopular."  and  Governor 
Stanley  declares  "  I  have  often  said,  and  sav  yet.  that  I  believe 
prohibition  at  its  worst  is  belter  than  high  license  at  its  best." 
A  mass  of  testimony  from  well-known  citizens,  professors,  law¬ 
yers,  and  clergymen,  is  printed  to  show  that  prohibition  in  Kansas 
has  meant  less  drunkenness  and  higher  morality  ::i  every  grade 
of  the  community. 

An  equally  encouraging  account  of  North  Dakota’s  prohibition 


laws  is  given  bv  Judge  Charles  A.  Pollock,  of  Fargo.  N  l> 
Writing  in  Tkt  Christian  /:>/</<•<?: vr  World,  he  says  : 

"The  time  was  in  the  State  when  the  liquor  elements  controlled 
the  policies  of  the  parties.  That  time  has  gone,  ami  public  sen¬ 
timent  is  becoming  strongly  in  favor  of  prohibitory  methyls 
of  dealing  with  the  traffic  that  the  politicians  arc  discovering 
means  to  satisfy  that  public  demand.  At  the  last  state  election 
about  46.000  votes  were  cast.  The  Republican  Party  triumphed 
by  10,000  majority,  having  the  following  plank  in  its  platform: 
•  Wc  believe  in  the  stru  t  observance  of  all  laws,  and  especially 
that  no  backward  step  should  be  taken  in  the  maintenance  and 
enforcement  of  the  piohibition  law.’ 

"With  such  a  record,  the  dominant  party  will  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  recede  fiom  its  present  position  upon  the  liquor  ques¬ 
tion. 

"In  my  district,  covering  the  counties  of  Cass.  Traill,  and 
Steele,  during  the  license  period  there  were  about  135  saloons 
Fargo,  then  a  city  of  <».<■■!  inhabitants,  had  41.  There  is  not  a 
saloon  to-day  in  the  entire  district,  and  at  this  moment  I  am  not 
a  ware  of  a  single  place  where  it  is  claimed  there  is  u  '  blind  pig  ' 
That  there  may  be  a  few  such  places,  1  have  no  doubt  ;  hut.  if 
they  do  exist,  it  is  01  under  cover  us  to  avoid  the  diligence  of  the 
officers.  The  law  with  reference  to  the  sale  by  druggists  for 
medicinal  purposes  is  without  doubt  used  in  many  cases  to  cover 
unlawful  sides;  but  time  and  patience  will  eradicate  that  evil. 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF. 


Tin  Baer  general*  have  only  to  die  to  become  Immensely  popular  with 
the  British  —  /Hr  HMliwrr  Amerutn ». 

Gi  xm  <1  Hi  u  i  k  would  do  well  to  fight  shy  of  the  little  town  of  Four, 
teeo  Stream*  —  The  .V.  /*» i>  o7.«r- OemufM. 

!i  i.  asserted  that  the  jwrson  responsible  for  Dewey's  presidential 
pi  radons  is  no  KroilriMn—/*'  7<it <*■*  I *r dr f 

Tin  loneliest  insn  in  Kentucky  Ju*l  now  1%  the  fellow  who  ha*  not  been 
suspected  of  killing  Goebel.-/*’  Okie  SMe  Journal. 

Kohimis  started  for  Pretoria  vesierday.  It  i*  «  long  time  until  Christ¬ 
mas.  but  then  the  rosds  *rr  had.—  Ike  Uu.Jjff  Retard. 

Till  British  have  not  fully  decided  what  to  do  with  Kruger,  but  they 
have  some  time  vet  .a  which  to  mske  up  their  mind*.—  /'*  CkitOj/v  Retard 

A*  Mr.  Shakespeare  would  put  it,  "Thrice  must  he  be  irmeil  who  h*tb 
hi*  quarrel  Just  over  the  lloe  m  Kentucky."—  Tkt  Si.  t*mn  G'/oAv- /Vm*,  r*/. 

I’XLI  *»  matters  me  rsrefnllv  managed  some  *m bilious  person  will  ir  s 
•nd  try  to  pose  as  the  George  Washington  of  Puerto  Rico. —  The 
Star. 

Li  lit* Mi  ClIASu  Has  acquired  control  of  u  newspaper  in  Peking,  Aid 
rase  hereafter  be  proper  I  v  referred  to  a*  a  yellow  journalist.—  The 
/>■*/•- lifolJ. 

"YOC R  capital  1*  not  Urge."  "  Hut  quite  sufficient.  You  see,  our  bu> 
ne«*  1*  peculiar  in  thm  it  due*  not  nevessitate  uny  evasion  of  the  law* 

The  /MrNf/wrM/. 

Sr  t*  At  Ok*  who  dec  lare  that  the  public  nnnd  will  *oon  forget  Puerto 
K1-0  and  be  fasteoed  on  *ome thing  else.  rnu»t  contemplate  doing  some- 
thing  awful  to  the  country.-  I  he  < httara  Retard. 


Mb.  CAkstr.ir.  and 
Mr.  Prick  have  aet  a 
good  example  in  ma¬ 
king  peace  rather  than 
fighting  their  way  to 
each  other’s  pocket* 
through  the  courts. 
They  have  compro¬ 
mised  with  at  least  a 
hundred  million*  of 
dollar*  at  stake.  Why 
can't  men  whose  differ¬ 
ence*  are  measure.!  by 
*y»f—  The  StringfirH 
RefmMtJ*. 

"  How  do  you  intend 
to  treat  the  Puerto  Ri- 
can**"  asked  the 
friend.  “We  don*  in¬ 
tend  to  treat  ’em  at 
all.”  answered  Senator 
Sorghum  "Wemi-nd 
to  keep  ‘cm  reminded 
that  now  and  hen««. 
forth  forever  it’s  their 
treat."— iTAr  Hashing 
tom  Star. 


TAKING  CP  THE  FIRST  INSTALMENT  OF  THf 
WHITE  MAN’S  BURDEN. 

—  The  SI.  Paul  Pianetr  Arif 
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LETTERS  AND  ART. 


THE  LATE  RICHARD  HOVEY,  AND 
“TALIESIN.” 

I  T  is  believed  by  many  that  in  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Hovey. 
1  whose  untimely  death  at  the  age  of  thirty- five  occurred  last 
February,  America  lost  a  singer  who  might  in  future  years  have 
taken  high  rank  among  our  leading  poets.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  serious  of  our  recent  verse  writers,  and  his  ambition  is 
known  to  have  contemplated  still  higher  flights  thun  he  had 
already  taken  in  his  most  considerable  poem.  " Taliesin."  A  re¬ 
view  of  the  latter  work  appears  in  The  Bookman  (April)  by  Mr. 
Curtis  II.  Page.  '•Taliesin"  is  a  poet  s  poem,  he  says  or.  to 
use  Mr.  Hovey's  own  phrase,  a  musque  of  art 

"As  a  part  of  his ‘poem  in  drama-.'  on  the  Lnuncelot-Guene- 
vere  story,  it  introduces  the  second  trilogy  ns  the  ‘Quest  of 
Merlin  '  introduced  the  first,  and  prefigures  the  Quest  of  the 
Graal.  which  is  to  be  the  subject  of  the  following  play,  as  the 
•Quest  of  Merlin'  foreshadowed  the  '  Marriage  of  Gucnevere.' 
Yet  in  u  way  it  stands  alone,  not  only  independent  of  the  other 
dramas  of  the  series,  but  apart  fn»m  them,  a  symbolic  Masque,  a 
poem  of  poetry  ;  it  is  also  a  presentation  of  life,  but  of  life  chiefly 
in  relation  tourt  and  the  artist.  Perhaps  for  these  reasons  it  may 
not  make  so  broad  an  appeal  as  Mr.  Hovey  sother  dramas,  which 
present  life  more  simply  and  directly.  Yet  it  is  in  many  ways 
his  highest  poetic  achievement.  Let  me  define  more  exactly, 
and  not  shun  superlatives  where  they  are  needed  as  the  only 
means  of  defining  a  unique  work.  It  is  the  g  eatext  study  in 
rhythms  that  wo  huve  in  English.  It  is  the  greatest  poetic  study 


KICIIAHli  iiovey. 


that  we  have  of  the  artist’s  relation  to  life,  and  of  his  develop¬ 
ment.  And  it  is  a  significant  study  of  |ife  itself  in  its  highest 
aspirations. 

"Three  such  statements  as  these  about  a  new  poem  demand 
justification,  which  can  be  given  only  bv  presenting  directly 
something  of  the  poem  itself.  And  the  three  elements  arc  so  in- 
woven  into  each  part  of  the  poem,  and  so  interwoven  with  each 
other,  that  they  must  be  presented  simultaneously,  in  their  de¬ 
velopment  through  the  three  Acts— or  '  Movements  ’ — of  the 
Masque.  At  the  beginning  of  the  first  Movement.  Pereival.  who 


has  set  out  on  the  Quest  of  the  Graal.  but  knows  not  what  path 
to  take,  meets  in  the  enchanted  forest  of  Broceliande  with  Talie¬ 
sin.  the  poet,  on  his  way  to  Arthur's  court.  Taliesin  seeks  coun¬ 
sel  and  teaching  from  Merlin,  poet  of  the  Druid  years  and  prophet 
of  half-forgotten  nature-gods,  who  lies  enchanted  by  sleep  under 
the  spells  of  Ximuc.  in  the  dim  dream-forest.  The  voices  of 
sleep  would  overcome  Taliesin  also,  but  at  last  he  takes  his  harp 
and  subdues  them  by  his  song— imaging  into  vivid  expression, 
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FACSIMILC  or  MU  HARD  HOVCV’H  MARVUCRIPT 
Courtesy  of  Tif 


in  a  lyric  form  of  pccuhur  lH-auty,  the  fundamental  thought  of 
this  first  part  of  the  Masque.  It  is  the  thought  of  the  poet's  in¬ 
stinctive  relation  to  life  and  to  his  art ;  the  thought  that  he  must 
neither  deny  his  temperament  or  his  dreams  or  his  inspiration, 
nor  yet  be  possessed  by  them,  but  must  possess  and  rule  and 
sha|>e  and  use  them 

Yet  still  to  you. 
tl  dream*.  I  turn  . 

Not  with  a  prayer. 

Itut  a  bidding  to  do! 

I  surmount  and  subdue  you  ; 

Not  without  you  but  through  you 
I  shall  forge  and  fare 
To  the  chosen  bourne. 

And.  yet  more,  it  is  the  thought  of  all  our  life  in  its  relation  to 
the  universe,  and  of  our  lives  in  their  relutions  to  each  other, 
through  that  dim  under- world  of  instinct  from  which  we  arc 
sprung,  in  which  all  love,  all  friendship,  all  knowledge,  still  take 
their  rise  and  on  which  they  still  depend,  even  as  the  relations 
of  star  to  star  depend  on  the  deep  and  vasty  dark  of  ether  through 
which  their  pulsing  fires  vibrate  each  to  each  : 

O  vast  of  Sleep 

Wherein  we  grew ' 

Whence  wrench  by  wrench 
Self  heaved  its  strep' 

The  bond  abides : 

Your  mighty  tides 

Still  clasp  and  clench 
The  soul  to  you. 

In  your  darks  indwelling 
The  lonely  Mind 

Regains  its  deep*.  .  .  . 

For  save  in  you 
(St  range  under-life !» 

We  can  but  trust 
If  the  world  be  true. 

Or  if  our  vision 
Its-  but  derision. 

The  smoke  and  dust 
Of  a  phantom  si  rife. 

Oh.  then,  to  gain 
The  eternal  streams ' 

Nor  fail  as  flakes 
In  the  gulling  main  ! 

No  lordship  losing. 

To  fare  <>n  fusing 

The  self  I  hat  wakes 
And  the  self  that  dreams' 
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MISS  CHOLMONDELEY  AS  A  LITERARY  claims  that  tho  this  has  been  called  a  degenerate  age,  iff  which 


ARTIST. 

SINCE  the  success  of  her  "Red  Pottage  "—the  leading  novel 
of  the  year  in  England— Miss  Mary  Cbolmondeley  is  re¬ 
garded  by  many  critics  as  a  serious  aspirant  tor  a  high  place 
among  leading  contemporary  novelists.  Her  remarkable  power 
in  drawing  character,  her  humor,  and  her  sympathetic  and  intel¬ 
ligent  touch  are  largely  recognized  ;  but  in  the  important  matter 
of  her  handling  of  the  plot,  opinion  is  not  so  favorable.  In  The 
Xationa /  Review  (March) ,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Alfred  Lyttelton  re¬ 
fers  to  the  "hopeless  framework  "  of  "  Red  Pottage,-  and  says: 

“No  one  can  help  admiring  the  skill  with  which  almost  all  the 
situations  are  treated,  while  resenting  this  very  skill  expended 
on  such  material.  For  the  characters  live  and  move,  irritate  and 
enchant,  just  as  they  might  in  real  life  ;  it  is  only  the  difficulties 
and  complications  that  surround  them  which  force  an  unwilling 
attention  from  the  reader.  Miss  Cbolmondeley  has  not  allowed 
us  to  tukc  refuge  in  a  realm  of  romance  and  adventure  where  wc 
can  believe  anything,  but  has  selected  the  men  ami  women  wc 
all  meet,  put  them  into  drawing-rooms  and  hansom  cabs,  and 
then  proceeded  to  weave  round  them  preposterous  entanglements 
belonging  to  a  fantastic  time.  The  result  is  a  marred  success, 
and  is  bourn)  to  be  so.  looked  at  as  a  whole.  A  writer  like  Haw¬ 
thorne  might  have  succeeded,  but  only  bccuusc  he  would  have 
shed  over  the  whole  story  that  atmosphere  of  mystery  and  un¬ 
reality  in  the  midst  of  every-day  life,  which  perhaps  among  wri¬ 
ters  of  English  no  one  has  ever  done  so  well.  .  .  .  The  first  quali¬ 
fication  for  the  novel  of  adventure  is  that  its  mechanism  should 
be  vivid  and  reul,  arresting  the  attention  of  the  reader  at  once, 
by  the  tapping,  say.  of  a  blind  l>cggar's  stick,  or  the  entry  into 
Paris  of  a  ragged  gentleman  on  a  wretched  horse.  Hut  adven¬ 
ture  ns  such— pure  adventure— is  very  rare  nowadays  in  London 
drawing-rooms,  and  if  wc  are  to  believe  in  it.  it  must  be  given  us 
in  a  different  shujie  from  Miss  Cbolmondc  ley's  ‘  Red  Pottage.'" 

The  reason  why  wc  revolt  and  refuse  to  accept  Miss  Cholmon- 
deley's  plot,  says  tho  writer,  is  because  it  is  not  a  fitting  stage 
for  the  characters,  "who  are  supremely  g««*l."  to  perform  upon. 
She  continues:  "Can  there,  in  a  sense,  be  any  stronger  praise 
than  thus  violently  to  take  up  the  cuusc  of  these  imaginary  peo¬ 
ple  against  the  person  who  created  them?  Lord  Ncwhaven, 
Hester,  the  Oresleys,  Dick,  tho  Bishop,  Rachel,  Scarlett— they 
arc  one  and  nil  excellent,  and  drawn  with  thnt  rare  detachment 
and  impartiality  which  l>ctrays  tho  observant  and  sympathetic 
attitude  of  the  author."  Mrs.  Lyttelton  concludes  as  follows: 

"The  reader  very  much  hopes  to  meet  Hester  again  in  the  next 
novel,  which  is  going  to  be  Miss  Cholmondclcy's  greatest  achieve¬ 
ment.  Next  time  she  will  surely  give  us  a  scries  of  the  events 
which  come  into  the  ordinary  lives  of  the  |»coplc  she  knows  so 
well  how  to  draw— we  could  never  have  too  much  of  the  Gres  leys 
or  the  Bishop— the  quieter,  the  more  detailed  the  story  the  more 
wc  should  love  it.  Miss  Cholmondeley's  real  talent  and  power 
lies  in  the  drawing  of  character  with  profound  and  witty  com¬ 
ment,  and  this  implies  a  lo  .g  range  of  the  greatest  gifts— per¬ 
ception,  humor,  thought,  pathos,  emotion.  If  when  she  has  got 
her  jieoplc  alive  she  will  let  them  go,  let  them  shape  their  own 
stories  in  common,  every-day  conditions,  wc  shall  be  the  richer 
by  a  beautiful  and  tender  book,  a  book  that  will  not  merely 
amuse  or  interest,  but  will  create  and  inform  new  sympathies 
and  help  its  readers  both  to  laugh  and  to  cry." 

LONGEVITY  OF  LITERARY  MEN  AND  ARTISTS. 

ONGEVITY  as  an  index  of  literary  usefulness  is  by  no  means 
conclusive,  for  a  Keats,  dying  at  twenty-five,  is  of  infinitely 
more  value  to  the  world  than  a  Tuppcr.  who  lived  to  be  nearly 
eighty  ;  but.  in  general.  longevity  is  accepted  as  an  index  of  the 
relative  beneficence  of  different  environments,  and  it  is  pleasant 
to  learn  that  not  only  in  the  professions,  but  in  the  tine  arts  and 
literature,  the  average  age  is  in  this  century  far  higher  than  in 
preceding  times.  In  The  Forum  (February)  Mr.  W.  R.  Thayer 


people  " live  loo  fast,"  there  is  really  no  foundation  for  the  opinion. 
Mr.  Thayer  gives  a  list  of  46  poets  who  lived,  on  an  average.  66 
years.  Among  these  arc  Lanilor  and  Manzoni,  who  died  at  §9. 
Tennyson  at  S3.  Wordsworth  at  So.  Whittier  at  85.  Berangcr  and 
Browning  at  87.  Only  seven  of  the  forty-six  writers  failed  to 
reach  the  age  of  40. 

Of  39  painters,  only  one  died  under  the  age  of  40.  while  their 
average  age  was  66  years.  The  oldest  of  these  was  Cornelius, 
aged  84.  and  Watts,  aged  So.  while  the  youngest  was  Fortuny, 
aged  36. 

Of  30  musicians,  4  lived  to  lie  over  80,  9  to  be  70  or  more,  7  10 
be  over  60,  while  only  4  died  under  30.  The  oldest  of  these. 
Aubcr.  died  at  89.  ami  the  youngest,  Schubert,  at  31. 

Mr.  Thayer,  in  conclusion,  says: 

"A  general  summary  of  all  these  groups  and  individuals  shows 
that  the  average  duration  of  life  1ms  been  about  sixty-eight  years 
and  eight  months,  viz. : 

Summary. 

Avrr»s*  Average 

«*  Poet* . 18  I'hlloaophera . 65 

y,  fainter*  and  aculptur* . '*>  ji  Hmtoriun* . 7j 

*«.  Musician* . ft  $8  Scientist*  and  inventor*  .  ..7* 

joKovelitu . *l  i«  Agitator* . .....69 

«o  Men  ol  letter* . . . '7  *8  Commander* . . 

**  Religion* .  M  11*  Statesmen .  ji 

Women . Average.  68  year*  8  month*. 

"It  maybe  urged  that  a  considerable  minority  of  these  persons 
grew  up  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  died  before  the  distinc¬ 
tive  conditions  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  full  play.  This  is 
true  ;  but  on  analysis  wc  find  that  most  of  tho  long-lived  belong 
to  those  whose  career  fell  wholly  within  the  nineteenth  century. 
Roughly  speaking.  1820  may  be  set  down  as  the  year  when  the 
general  adoption  of  steam-power  revolutionized  methods  of  man¬ 
ufacturing  and  of  travel  by  water;  as  early  as  1840  railways  were 
beginning  to  affect  the  distribution  of  |>opulation  and  of  commer¬ 
cial  products;  by  1R60  the  electric  telegraph  had  come  into  gen¬ 
eral  use;  and  since  i860  one  invention  after  unothcr  has  helped 
to  quicken  the  rate  of  speed  at  which  society  moves.  Accord- 
ingly,  wc  can  say  that  the  distinctive  conditions  of  the  century 
have  been  in  full  swing  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  that,  if  injuri¬ 
ous  their  effects  would  be  seen  on  tho  men  who  reached  their 
prime  about  1850  or  subsequently.” 

HENRI  DE  REGNIER  AND  SYMBOLISM. 

HENRI  DE  REGNIER  stands,  in  the  common  estimate,  a* 
one  of  the  most  important  figures  of  the  symbolistic 
school.  He  is  a  poet  of  genuine  |>owcr,  but  weird  and  pessi¬ 
mistic  a  natural  effect  perhaps  of  his  symbolism.  He  is  n  prose 
writer  also,  and  many  see  in  his  work  an  imagination  fraught 
with  things  eerie  and  grotesque,  and  resulting  in  an  effect  com¬ 
parable  to  the  vividness  of  Foe. 

Before  beginning  the  c*«:rsc  of  lectures  on  French  poetry  and 
the  symbolistic  school,  for  which  lie  has  lately  come  to  America, 
M.  dc  Rcgnier  himself  defined  what  lie  means  by  the  term  "sym¬ 
bolism."  Wc  quote  his  words  us  rejx>rted  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Boston  Traminf>t : 

"The  point  that  many  critics  of  this  falsely  called  ‘decadent  ’ 
school  have  ignored  is  the  fact  that  all  true  poets  of  ull  countries 
are  more  or  less  symbolists.  It  is  not  the  actual,  lexicographic 
meaning  of  the  word  that  inspires  the  imagination,  but  the  sound 
of  the  word  itself  or  its  peculiar  significance  in  tlic  phrase  in 
which  it  occurs.  Remember  symbolism  in  poetry  is  not  a  means, 
but  an  end.  The  prose  realist  employs  such  words  and  in  such  a 
way  as  will  best  describe  a  thing  or  emotion  ns  it  actually  exist' 
He  neither  invites  the  imagination  of  his  reader  nor  leaves  room 
for  it.  It  is  the  function  of  the  poet.  on  the  contrary,  to  express 
his  own  emotions.  He  realizes  that  his  ideas  ure  beautiful.  He 
would  convey  them  to  the  reader  us  they  are.  It  is  then  that  the 
poverty  of  common  speech  forces  him  to  place  known  words  in 
uncommon  sequence  or  to  resurrect  an  archaism  that  his  idea 
may  be  better  expressed.  He  is  in  no  sense  an  analyist  of  erno- 
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(ions,  but  an  artist,  pure  and  simple  .  his  function  is  noc  with  life 
and  nature,  but  with  the  imagination." 

In  The  Hook  man  (April),  Jane  flrosvenor  Cooke  enters  into  a 
more  lengthy  discussion  of  symbolism.  She  says : 

"The  symbolist  shows  that  lie  is  one  by  differing  as  widely  as 
j».'il>!e  fr«>rn  every  other  symbolist — that  is.  he  is  determined  to 
do  exactly  as  he  chooses,  unfettered  by  traditional  usage.  and  to 
express  his  own  joys  and  sorrows  and  general  impressions  with 
a! I  attainable  candor  ami  simultaneity.  lie  i>  always  introspec- 
tive,  reading  his  own  weariness  and  impatience,  his  own  rare 
delights  and  frequent  recoils  of  dread,  into  his  surroundings 
Perhaps  this  intense  individualism  w  as  the  greater  shock  to  the 
public  for  clashing  directly  with  the  prevailing  naturalism 
There  was  in  it.  t«>o,  an  infiltration  of  foreign  qualities,  which 
nuvntuatcd  its  strangeness.  There  are  many  foreigners  among 
the  symliolists — Maeterlinck  and  tlliil.  the  Belgians;  Merrill 
add  Vielc-Griffin.  the  Americans ;  Vignier.  the  Swiss;  Monas, 
the  Greek,  and  others,  and  they  certainly  have  introduced  some 
non- French  ways  of  feeling.  The  mysticism  and  lack  of  lucidity 
which  characterise  symbolism  arc  not  French  qualities,  but  ac¬ 
quired  from  abroad  -from  the  dreamy  and  sensuous  charm  of 
English  pre-Rnphaclitism  and  from  the  minds  of  foreign  stump, 
which  selected  the  French  language  as  their  means  of  self- 
expression.  The  symliolist  docs  not  expect  alway  s  to  convey  a 
dear  moaning,  for  he  aims  to  suggest  what  is  spiritual  and  illimit¬ 
able.  and  this  he  can  only  do  vaguely  with  his  partial  ami  limited 
means.  It  is  the  heart,  not  the  mind,  of  thing*  that  he  tries  to 
probe,  and  all  his  effort  is  to  suggest  and  convey  emotion,  not  to 
»u:c  fact.  He  seems  t»  possess  abnormal  faculties  for  seeing, 
hearing,  feeling,  tasting,  and  smelling,  particularly  for  smelling, 
mill  Ins  physical  surroundings  oppress  his  morbidly  acute  con¬ 
sciousness  with  their  hopelessly  uglv  and  sordid  elements.  So 
lie  ix  sad:  and  sad,  too,  lieeausc  educated  out  of  pleasant  self- 
illusion,  lie  still  dreams,  but  with  his  eve*  wide  ojien  and  a 
mucking  smile  at  his  own  folly  on  his  lips.  He  avidly  pur¬ 
sues  material  pleasures,  but  scorns  himself  for  doing  so. 
mill  makes  constant  demand  for  nothing  less  than  ideal  sat¬ 
isfaction.  Ills  ideal  is  vague.  Iicst  summed  up  a*  beauty— 
beauty  which  is  divine  goodness  and  harmony  and  satisfac¬ 
tion— of  which  he  catches  tantalising  glimpse*  through  partial 
manifestations,  or  rather  symbols  of  it.  furnished  him  by  ma¬ 
terial  fact.” 

The  symbolist  therefore  is  one  who  is  self-centered  :  hi*  |*>ctry 
must  1*  self-revelation,  and  a*  such  can  hardly  fail  to  lack  that 
universality  which  appeal*  to  all  and  not  to  the  few.  Hence  M. 
ilc  Krgnicr  depict*  hi*  individual  as  "an  intellectual  aristocrat." 
Mwc  Cooke  continues,  referring  to  M.  de  Regnicr 

"There  is  something  about  this  tall,  young  Frenchman,  with 
hi*  meditative,  blue-gray  eyes,  hi*  long,  nervous  finger*.  hi*  case 
«(  I  taring  and  gesture,  which  suggest*  acute  and  delicate  sensi¬ 
tiveness  and  impatient  disgust  of  mediocrity ;  and  these  di*|»o*i- 
tion*  characterise  everything  he  ha*  written  ‘Any  one  who 
wanted  to  paint  him  so  as  to  express  his  whole  nature  at  once 
should  show  him  descending  the  .broad  stairway*  of  Versailles.' 
declares  a  fellow  poet,  Albert  Samtiin.  The  poor,  the  humble, 
the  ignorant,  make  no  such  appeal  to  his  sensibilities  as  to  those 
<*f  Francois  Cop|>ec.  for  instance,  and  si.  far  as  possible  he  ignores 
those  who  must  exist  for  the  support  of  the  intellectual  title  to 
which  he  consciously  belongs.  His  refinement  isolates  him. 
The  human  lives  around  him  look  sordid,  trivial,  ignominious, 
and  he  avoids  contemplating  them,  and  creates  a  misty  dream¬ 
land  for  his  aspirations.  The  fair  green  forest  of  his  fancy  i* 
laced  with  devious  footway*,  abounds  with  gleaming  fountains 
and  twilighted  glades,  and  has  nothing  in  common  with  prime¬ 
val  wildernesses.  Here  fair  creatures  ami  strange  monsters, 
nymphs  and  fauns  and  satyrs,  sport  and  sorrow;  and  here  he 
wanders,  a  sad.  inactive  spectator  of  hi*  owy  life,  haunted  by 
Hope  and  Memory  and  Regret,  while  sere  leaves  of  dead  illusions 
Hu  I  ter  down  in  a  soft,  continual  shower.” 

This  predominance  of  fancy,  this-  isolation  from  all  things 
worldly— where,  afar  off.  the  mar  of  humanity  come*  a*  a  warn¬ 
ing  and  as  a  deep.  angry  shriek  of  the  brute  in  man's  nature— 


this,  it  has  been  said,  constitutes  the  characteristic  note  in  all 
that  Henri  de  Regnicr  writes. 

As  to  hi*  technic,  it  lias  been  pointed  out  that  independence 
marks  his  work.  Miss  Cooke  continues : 

"Much  of  his  verse  abounds  in  irregularities,  which  are  cer¬ 
tainly  daring,  but  which  under  liis  skilful  manipulation  result  in 
pleasantly  novel  ami  sonorous  effects.  He  has  expressed  bis 
opinion  that,  after  all.  it  is  the  rhythm,  not  the  number  of  verses, 
in  a  stanza  which  matters,  and  his  original  combinations  of  lines 
of  varying  length  and  most  erratic  feet  arc  undeniably  pleasant 
to  the  ear.  Lately  he  has  evinced  a  disposition  *to  return  to  the 
ample  and  stately  Alexandrine  of  French  classicism,  and  has 
shown  himself  well  able  to  make  it  a  richly  musical  expression 
of  his  theme.  There  is  a  certain  vast  ness  in  M.  de  Regnier's 
conceptions,  something  imposingly  grandiose,  suggesting  the 
vague  rhythms  €>f  waves  and  winds  w  hich  the  Alexandrine  suits.” 

Thus  the  symbolistic  school  has  what  Matthew  Arnold  con¬ 
siders  “tlic  eternal  note  of  sadness,"  but  it  has  accomplished 
sonic  positive  results.  "To  Ik-  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  it.” 
Miss  Cooke  concludes,  "requires  a  mood  of  mental  leisure  and  a 
certain  bias/  altitude  toward  life,  from  which  healthy  men  and 
women  are  usually  safeguarded  by  intense  interest  in  their  own 
live*,  an  inalienable  sense  of  responsibility  and  a  utilitarian  de¬ 
sire  to  extract  the  utmost  good  from  the  means  at  hand.” 


SARAH  BERNHARDT  IN  “  L’AICLON." 

If  K  renown  of  M.  Kdmond  Rostand,  and  the  marvelous  suc¬ 
cess  «*f  hi*  earlier  work  "Cyrano  do  Bergerac."  made  tho 
production  of  his  new  drama  **L*  Aiglon”  at  tho  Th*&iro  Saruh 
Bernhardt.  Paris,  an  international  event.  With  little  or  no  ex¬ 
ception  thus  far,  the  continental  and  British  critics  have  spoken 
in  terms  of  praise  of  the  play  and  of  Mmc.  Bernhardt's  imper¬ 
sonation  of  the  chief  character,  altho  the  consensus  of  opinion 
appear*  to  !«c  that  the  dramatist  has  not  in  this  play  reached  tho 
masterly  height*  that  he  attained  in  "Cyrano.”  The  French 
dramatic  critic  of  the  I-ondon  Standard  (March  ifi)  writes  thus 
from  Paris . 

“The  play  i*  laid  in  Austria,  between  1830 and  iRta.  It  com¬ 
mences  with  a  scene  at  Baden,  a  gay  health  resort  situated  at  a 
comparatively  short  distance  from  the  Austrian  capital.  It  serves 
chtcrty  a*  a  protog  for  the  introduction  of  the  personages,  of 
whom  the  most  important,  after  the  Duko  of  Rcichstadt,  are 
Flambeau,  nn  old  Grenadier  Guard,  who  has  succeeded  in  ap¬ 
proaching  hi*  idol's  *on  bv  getting  engaged  as  lackey  in  the 
Schfinbrunn  jmI.kc  t«>  Mcttcrnich ;  the  Kmpcror  Francis;  Marie 
lamtsc.  the  Duke's  mother;  and  the  Countess  Canierata.  There 
arc  in  all  no  fewer  than  forty-nine  personages  whose  names  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  playbill,  to  say  nothing  of  numerous  other  stage- 
walker*.  The  drama  was,  however,  written  especially  for  Mntc. 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  and.  therefore,  has  the  defect  or  advantage  of 
throwing  every  one  cl*c  completely  into  the  shade.  For  any  one 
cl*c  the  role  of  ‘  L* Aiglon'  would  be  crushing;  but  Mmc.  Bern¬ 
hardt's  marvelous  talent  elicited  loud  jyiplau.se  from  the  house, 
which  was  crowded  with  dramatic  critics  and  the /////of  Parisian 
society. 

"The  second  scene  i*  in  the  Duke  of  Rciclistadt's  apartment  at 
Schonhrunn,  formerly  inhabited  by  his  father.  Napoleon  I. 
’  L" Aiglon*  is  n»>t  a  prisoner,  but  yet  a  person  who  longs  for  lib¬ 
erty.  and  dreams  of  recommencing  the (f>opir  of  his  father.  Sev¬ 
eral  plots  for  his  escape  arc  made,  and  promise  success,  but  he 
in  the  first  instance  puts  off  their  execution,  because  he  considers 
he  is  not  yet  sufficiently  prepared  for  the  grand  and  glorious  part 
he  wishes  to  play  in  the  world . 

"In  the  fourth  act  there  is  a  powerful  scene  between  Metter- 
nich  and  the  Duke  of  Rcichstadt.  Taking  him  before  a  mirror, 
Mcttcrnich  tells  the  Duke  t»  scrutinize  his  features  and  examine 
his  pale  face.  Is  that  a  Napoleon?  No.  Tho  greatly  afflicted 
by  his  examination  of  the  reflection  of  his  face  and  frail  form, 
the  Duke  decides  to  attempt  to  make  h:s  escape  by  the  aid  of  his 
friends.  The  last  arrangements  are  made  at  a  masked  ball  or- 
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ganized  by  Met  tern  ich  in  the  grounds  «»f  Schonbrunn  palace. 
The  Duke  is  to  go  to  W-gram.  where  a  horse  will  be  waiting  for 
him.  When  in  the  night  lie  reaches  the  spot,  accompanied  by 
his  faithful  Flambeau,  dressed  in  his  old  uniform  of  a  Grenadier 
Guard,  he.  by  his  hesitation,  compromises  the  success  of  the  en¬ 
terprise.  The  police  arrive  before  he  has  mounted  the  horse 
which  was  to  have  carried  him  out  of  the  reach  of  Metternich  and 
toward  France.  The  conspirators  are  allowed  to  withdraw’  with¬ 
out  being  arrested :  but  the  Duke  returns  to  Schonbrunn.  nomi¬ 
nally  in  command  of  the  Austrian  regiment  of  which  he  is  colonel, 
and  which  had  been  sent  to  Wagram  to  facilitate  his  entrance 
into  tho  palace  without  scandal.  The  last  scene  is  that  of  the 
death  of  the  Duke.” 

The  final  scene,  which  is  pronounced  by  the  Paris  dramatic 
critic  of  the  London  7 imts  to  be  wholly  unique  in  literature,  is 
thus  described  by  that  writer 

"It  is  the  custom  at  the  Austrian  court  that  when  a  member  of 
the  imperial  family  receives  tho  death-bed  sacrament  all  the 
others  should  lie  present.  But  it  is  desired  to  conceit!  f rum  the 
King  of  Rome  tho  fact  that  his  last  hour  is  ut  hand,  and  a  chapel 
has  been  arranged  next  to  his  bedroom.  One  of  the  young  arch¬ 
duchesses  comes  to  entreat  him  to  accompany  her  to  the  altar. 
Nupolcon  II.  refuses.  It  is  this  last  communion  which  she  begs 
him  to  accept.  •  ‘  Why  now,'  ho  replies,  'for  there  is  no  member 
of  the  fumily  present? ’  'It  is  a  favor  that  1  ask  of  you/  she  re¬ 
plies,  'and  which  you  will  grant  mo  because  1  love  you.'  So  the 
Duke  allows  himself  to  be  led  to  the  chapel.  The  doors  are  shut. 
At  this  moment  the  imperiul  family  und  Metternich  appear  in  tho 
bedroom.  The  court  huissitr  informs  him  that  Nupolcon  II.  is 
nliout  to  purtakc  of  tho  communion  ;  that,  meanwhile,  since  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  look  round,  tho  huiuitr  will  open  the  doors, 
but  that  there  must  Ik?  complete  silence,  and  that,  once  the  com¬ 
munion  accomplished,  the  doors  would  be  closed  and  the  imperial 
fumily  must  quit  the  bedroom.  This,  in  fact,  is  what  is  taking 
place  when  one  of  the  urchduchcsscs.  who  is  deeply  in  love  with 
him.  utters  a  cry  of  despair,  and  Keichstadt  appears  in  tho  midst 
of  tho  family.  lie  understands.  Mario  Louise,  in  whom  the 
sorrowing  mother's  heart  awakes,  sobs  out.  *  I  don't  want  him  to 
die.’  But  he  dies,  nevertheless,  and  under  Mettcmich'x  eyes, 
while  by  his  orders  a  colonel  of  the  guards  recounts  the  episode 
of  tho  baptism  of  tho  son  of  Napoleon  I.  *  You  regret  nothing?’ 
ho  usks of  Metternich.  *  No,  nothing. '  Metternich  replies.  *  I  did 
it  for  the  peucc  of  the  world,  for  the  safety  of  the  empire,  for  the 
Emperor.  * " 

All  of  tho  lines,  soys  The  Tim  ft  critic,  aro  of  an  extreme  splen¬ 
dor,  and  nil  have  the  epic  swing.  As  to  Mmo.  Bernhardt,  ho 
writes:  "She  is  herself,  so  to  say.  the  entire  piece  :  and  when  I 
say  that  never  has  her  tragic  genius  reached  such  a  height,  I 
shall  have  summed  up  in  a  single  word  all  that  language  can  ex¬ 
press  of  admiration.” 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York  T ribune  gives  the 
following  description  of  the  characteristically  Gallic  scene  on  the 
first  night : 

"The  enthusiusm  was  immense.  It  was  a  triumph  both  for 
Sarah  Bernhardt  and  for  Rostand.  All  who  arc  prominent  in 
letters  and  in  public  life  defiled  last  night  before  the  actress  and 
the  author  as  they  stood  in  the  brilliantly  lighted  reception-room. 
Victorien  Sardou,  after  the  third  act.  threw  himself  into  the  arras 
of  Rostand  and  kissed  him.  Coquelin  ran  up  to  Sarah's  loge 
and  embraced  her.  M.  Cosimir-Perier.  ex-Prvsident  of  the  French 
Republic,  accentuated  his  congratulations  by  pressing  his  lips  to 
Sarah’s  hand.  So  did  also  the  veteran  General  Saussier.  Among 
those  who  thus  expressed  their  congratulations  in  the  form  of 
kisses  were  Ludovic  HaKvy,  Paul  Hervieu,  Henri  Houssaye. 
Prince  Murat.  Count  Robert  de  Montesquieu.  General  Zurlinden. 
and  General  Brugcre. 

"  It  was  a  sight  to  be  witnessed  only  in  Paris.  The  ' emballe- 
men!'  was  prodigious,  and  the  enthusiasm  was  almost  indescrib¬ 
able.  At  the  close  of  the  play,  when,  in  accordance  with  time- 
honored  French  trndition.  Sarah  Bernhardt  advanced  to  the 
footlights  and  in  a  firm  voice  said.  *  The  drama  which  we  have 
had  the  honor  of  playing  before  you  is  by  Edmond  Rostand.'  the 
author  received  u  fresh  ovation,  and  shouts  of  *  Rostand  !  *  ‘  Ros¬ 
tand  ! '  resounded  on  all  sides,  mingled  with  those  of  *  Sarah  !  ’ 


'Sarah !  ’  In  short,  there  were  all  the  elements  that  constitute  a 
theatrical  first  night's  triumph.  But  it  should  be  recollected  that 
this  elite  audience  was  stirred  by  its  j>ersomil  sympathy  with 
Sarah  Bernhardt  and  with  Edmond  Rostand,  and  was  also  keenly 
disposed  toward  the  patriotic  illusions  of  the  Napoleonic  legend. 
When,  removed  from  this  magnetic  influence,  one  begins  in  cold 
blood  to  analyze  the  play,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  satisfactory  ex¬ 
planation  for  all  this  enthusiasm.  The  writer  put  this  question 
to  Victorien  Sardou.  to  Jules  Lemaitrc.  and  to  l-*lix  Duquesnel. 
the  incisive  dramatic  critic  of  the  Gau/ois.  All  three  admitted 
that  the  enthusiasm  was  largely  due  to  causes  beyond  the  play 
itself,  and  could  not  be  expected  from  any  other  audience  but  a 
French  one.” 


THE  MUSICAL  IMPULSE  THE  BEGINNING  OF 

ALL  CULTURE. 

ERBERT  SPENCER,  in  a  well-known  essay,  has  under¬ 
taken  to  trace  the  beginnings  of  music  ;  but.  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  English  musical  critic.  M.  J.  Donovan,  he  has  not 
taken  a  step  beyond  the  crude  physiological  aspect,  presenting 
music  as  simply  a  putting  forth  of  nerve  energy.  Mr.  Donovan 
now  attempts  {Westminster  Review,  March)  to  go  back  to  the 
psychic  impulse  which  he  thinks  must  have  preceded  the  physio¬ 
logical  as|>cct.  and  to  account  for  the  origin  of  this  impulse.  In 
doing  m>.  ho  finds  that  it  is  the  very  beginning  of  culture,  the 
first  phase  of  man's  elevation  from  the  brute. 

History  and  even  geology.  Mr.  Donovan  thinks,  help  us  little 
in  such  a  search.  Axes,  arrow-heads,  pottery,  fishing-gear,  und 
other  implements  of  work  ulsnind  in  the  remains  of  primeval 
man  ;  but  the  only  musical  instruments  found  arc  "the  sup]>oscd 
whistles  made  from  the  phalanges  of  the  reindeer  found  in  the 
caves  of  Porigdrd  and  elsewhere,  the  flutc-likc  tubes  found  in  the 
caves  of  tho  Pyrenees  by  M.  Picttc.  those  discovered  at  Langcrio 
Basso  by  the  Abb*  Lundcsque.  and  at  Rochebcrtier  in  Chareutc 
by  M.  Fcrmond."  And  yet  Mr.  Donovan  cluims  that  the  art  of 
music  not  only  "lies  at  the  very  r«K>t  of  nil  human  culture  in  the 
earliest  ages.”  but  had  its  la-ginning  even  anterior  to  man’s  en¬ 
trance  upon  the  earth,  in  the  play  of  brutes.  He  writes  ; 

"Of  course  it  may  be.  at  first,  n  vague,  far-off.  slow-working 
motive;  it  may  have  taken  long  period*  to  become  effective  in 
creating  during  play  u  demand  for  rhythmic  stimuli— a  demand 
which  would  impel  the  playing  brutes  to  bring  their  movements 
into  rhythmic  form.  But.  no  matter  how  far  below  tho  plane  of 
conscious  effort  the  motive  worked  at  first,  if  a  playing  brute 
once  moved  a  muscle,  let  us  say.  stumped  a  foot,  und  attended 
to  the  muscular  sensation  of  it.  or  the  sound  of  it ;  if  a  brute  once 
attended,  and  stamped  again,  and  attended  again  to  the  succes¬ 
sion  of  stamps,  at  that  moment  the  great  obstacle  to  the  free  out¬ 
put  of  nerve-energv  in  play  would  be  in  some  degree  removed, 
and  the  motive  to  attend  again  would  be  established.  Thus 
would  begin  that  growth  of  rhythmic  movement  and  sound  which 
we  call  tiie  art  «  music,  thus  would  begin  that  unique  sort  of 
pleasure  which  is  brought  into  existence  while  we  attend  to 
rhythmic  movement  and  sound;  thus  our  race  must  have  learnt 
to  attend  to  constructed  rhythms  until  this  act  of  attention  be¬ 
came  as  natural  to  man  as  the  breath  of  life ;  so  natural,  thnt  the 
infant  is  capable  of  it  long  before  it  is  capable  of  any  other  act  of 
attention:  so  natural,  that  it  is  no  easy  task  for  a  sanguine  theo¬ 
rist  to  separate  the  act  of  attending  to  musical  constructions  from 
the  pleasure  of  music  in  order  to  show  that  this  pleasure  may  be 
simply  the  animal  delight  of  play;  only  in  music  it  has  become 
specialized  in  its  great  reservoir  of  constructed  rhythms." 

Among  primeval  men,  the  "musical  "  results  at  first  achieved 
in  a  similar  way  might  be  the  veriest  wildness  and  have  turned 
him  into  a  yelling,  leaping  monster.  The  rhythmic  excitement 
of  savages  encourages  this  supposition.  But  when  the  next  play¬ 
ing  mood  came,  the  movements  would  again  become  rhythmic, 
"the  spur  for  seeking  absorption  of  attention  being  always  the 
psychological  motive."  "Thus,  slowly  but  inevitably.  "  Mr. 
Donovan  adds,  "would  be  established  the  first  condition  of  edu¬ 
cation  from  brute  to  man.  thus  would  be  built  the  first  school- 
house  wherein  the  brute  attention  could  be  broken  from  the  sla¬ 
very  of  brute  instinct  and  appetite.” 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION. 

SOME  ORIGINAL  IDEAS  IN  WARFARE. 

T'HE  present  struggle  in  South  Africa  is  regarded  bv  M. 
*  Bloch,  the  Russian  writer,  as  confirming  in  all  important 
particulars  the  contentions  of  his  recent  work.  This  was  brought 
out  in  a  recent  article  translated  for  these  columns.  But  accord¬ 
ing  to  Hudson  Maxim,  who  contributes  to  J h<-  H.mit  Ma^itzins 
(April)  an  article  on  “The  Warfare  of  the  Future."  M.  Bloch  s 


com  i*a  Mai  tv  a  i.ossrs  i*  hattl»  is  »\i>  m**i*i«s  hmx. 


In  ih«*  limes  of  Cn-sar  about  fifty  per  cent.  ..f  the  partkip«nu  were  hilled. 
In  tho  Napoleonic  wnrs  shout  twenty-live  per  vent  were  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed,  in  the  Civil  War  about  twenty  p«*r  cent  ,  un*l  in  the  British  Hoer  War 
lest  than  ten  per  cent. 

views  on  the  impossibility  of  war  could  only  lie  sustained  by  an 
acknowledgment  that  there  is  at  present  no  war  at  all  in  South 
Africa.  Tho  very  existence  of  the  Anglo-Hovr  conflict  negatives 
the  thesis  that  war  has  now  become  impossible,  altho  it  may  con¬ 
firm  many  other  statements  of  tho  Russian  writer.  Warfare  has 
certainly,  however,  taken  on  new  and  terrible  aspects.  Mr. 
Maxim,  who  has  contributed  not  a  few  inventions  to  this  end. 
describes  some  of  them  in  the  article  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  and  outlines  others  that  are  n«*t  yet  perfected.  In  the  first 
place,  Mr.  Maxim  is  of  tho  opinion  that  the  present  field  siege- 
gtm  is  capablo  of  great  improvement.  He  says 

"A  gun  could  bo  made,  weighing  no  more  and  costing  no  more 
than  the  present  seven-inch  howitzer  now  used  in  the  United 
States  service,  and  which,  instead  of  throwing  a  bursting  charge 
•><  only  ten  pounds  of  black  powder,  would  throw  a  projectile 
carrying  n  bursting  charge  of  fifty  pounds  of  high  explosive— five 
times  the  quantity  of  explosive  that  is  now  thrown  -  and  the  high 
explosive  being  four  times  as  powerful  os  black  |wwder,  it  would 
equal  in  force  2oo  |»unds  of  black  powder,  and  the  projectile 
would  have  an  explosive  energy  forty  times  as  great  as  it  now 
lias.  This  could  be  accomplished  by  making  the  gun  longer  and 
increasing  the  caliber  without  increasing  the  weight,  and  by  em¬ 
ploying  n  specially  made  progressive  smokeless  powder,  which 
would  exert  a  comparatively  low  initial  pressure  and  maintain  it 
well  up  to  tho  muzzle.” 

Mr.  Maxim  believes  that  larger  siege-guns  may  l*c  made  in 
-egments,  starting  with  a  brcvch-pieve  and  a  thin,  rilled  tube, 
upon  which  wire-wound  belts  or  rings  could  be  forced  and  se¬ 
cured  by  strong  longitudinal  stay  Ixilts.  The  gun  might  be  fur¬ 
ther  supported  by  an  independent  structure,  similar  to  the  long 
pneumatic  guns  erected  at  Sandy  Honk.  Torpedo-guns  could 
thus  be  made  to  throw  500  pounds  of  high  explosives  beyond  the 
range  of  any  field  sicgc-gun  now  in  use.  Mr.  Maxim  believes 
that  the  production  of  a  veil  of  smoke  in  front  of  an  enemy’s 
position  will  be  specially  provided  for  in  future  warfare.  Pro¬ 
jectiles  could  be  thrown  carrying  from  100  to  500  pounds  of 
smoke-producing  materials,  and  smoke-producing  torpedoes  may 


likewise  be  used  with  effect  for  the  production  of  dense  smoke  to 
veil  flanking  movements  of  an  army  in  buttle,  or  in  covering  a 
retreat.  "The  ink-fish.”  says  Mr.  Maxim,  "is  a  good  illustration 
in  nature.  He  covers  his  retreat  with  a  cloud.”  The  writer  goes 
on  to  say : 

“Projectiles,  or  aerial  torpedoes,  carrying  from  too  to  =r»i 
pounds  of  sulfuric  anhydride,  might  be  employed.  The  anhy¬ 
dride  might  be  carried  in  metallic  capsules,  packed  in  an  outer 
sited  or  casing  similar  to  shrapnel.  By  a  small  bursting  charge 
of  explosives  the  capsules  of  sulfuric  anhydride  would  be  scat¬ 
tered  over  a  large  are  a.  Let  each  capsule  be  provided  with  ori¬ 
fices.  so  that,  upon  striking,  it  would  fume  oil  and  send  up  a 
dense  and  heavy  vapor  of  concentrated  sulfuric  acid,  which  would 
blind  and  singe  and  burn  men  in  trenches  or  behind  breastworks, 
and  force  them  from  their  jiositions.  The  cry  will  l*c  raised  tha£ 
such  warfare  would  Ik*  barbarous  and  would  not  Ik*  permitted ; 
yet.  while  some  ugly  wounds  would  lie  inflicted,  especially  when 
a  capsule  should  strike  and  enter  the  flesh  of  a  victim,  in  tho 
main  the  effect  would  lie  not  the  production  of  a  large  number  of 
severely  wounded  or  >!ain.  but  a  forced  abandonment  of  posi¬ 
tions.” 

In  general,  the  prohibition  of  tile  throwing  of  ]ioisons  l»y  inter¬ 
national  law  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Maxim  as  not  likely  to  be  obeyed 
in  future  warfare.  Ho  says: 

"It  is  sufficient  only  for  us  to  recognize  the  fact  that  inter- 
nation!  laws,  like  spiders'  webs,  arc  made  fur  the  authors  of  those 
laws— made  to  hind  the  weak,  while  the  strong  cun  break  through. 

"We  may  confidently  expect  the  employment  of  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  means  for  securing  the  salvation  of  a  nation  when  her  sal¬ 
vation  shall  conic  to  depend  upon  the  use  of  those  means,  bombs 
charges!  with  500  pounds  of  such  substances  as  cyanide  of  arsenic, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  etc.,  carried  Inn  similar  manner  as  that  already 
described  for  charging  with  sulfuric  anhydride.  Such  quantities 
of  such  poisons,  thrown  upon  fortifications  or  trenches,  would 
produce  enormous  volumes  of  heavy,  |misonous  vapors,  which 


MU  H4TII.I  -Slur  III  SIMOYtM 


F>K  1  •»  *  side  view  of  the  battle-ship  destroyer,  part  lolly  submerged 
for  act  too.  The  h  ichest  water  tine  sh<>«*  the  boat  completely  submerged, 
while  the  lowest  water-line  in  the  figure  shows  the  boat  in  cruising  posi¬ 
tion.  Fig.  »  is  a  longitudinal  section.  The  port*  are  seen  In  dolled  lines 
andthethree  torpedo  guns  in  section.  Fig.  t  shows  the  tubes  carrying 
automobile  torpedoes.  Figs.  «.  «.  and  6  are  cross-seclion*. 

would  hug  the  earth,  filling  rifle  pits,  trenches,  and  depressions 
with  very  rapid  and  widespread  destruction  of  life.  Thrown  into 
cities,  such  bombs  would  prove  exceedingly  disagreeable. 

"A  torch  bomb  could  lie  made  by  charging  u  projectile  with 
calcium  carbide  and  water,  with  an  igniting  device  and  burner, 
and  means  for  bringing  the  water  in  contact  with  the  carbide  for 
the  production  of  acetylene.  Bombs  could  be  made  which  would 
upon  striking  throw  up  a  flame  to  a  distance  of  ten  feet,  and 
which  would,  for  ten  minutes,  give  off  a  most  dazzling  light.” 

Some  other  “improvements”  suggested  by  the  author  are  a 
magnified  kind  of  shrapnel  in  which  each  bullet  is  replaced  by  a 
separate  explosive  shell ;  the  use  of  dynamite  for  digging  trenches 
by  planting  and  exploding  cartridges  in  earth  ;  and  a  submarine 
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battle-ship-destroyer,  which  he  proposes  to  drive  at  high  speed 
through  the  water  by  the  combustion  of  an  invention  of  his  own. 
which  he  has  named  "motorite."  To  quote  his  description : 

"  Long  candles  or  rods  of  a  self-combustive  material,  similar  to 
smokeless  powder,  a  foot  in  diameter,  solidly  encased  and  sealed 
in  steel  cylinders  a  hundred  feet  long,  would  be  ignited  at  one 
end.  and  as  the  sides  of  the  rods  would  be  protected  fr«'m  igni¬ 
tion.  they  would  continue  to  burn  only  from  one  end.  and  the 
heat  would  be-  utilized  to  cva|xtratc  water,  and  the  steam  pro¬ 
duced  and  the  products  of  combustion  together  would  be  utilized 
directly  upon  powerful  turbines,  the  exhaust  gases  escaping  at 
the  rear  beneath  the  water;  or  the  smokestack  |*>rt  might  be 
opened,  and  the  exhaust  conducted  through  it  to  the  outer  air. 

"In  a  vessel  of  the  size  desert )>cd.  thirty  cylinders  100  feet  in 
length  could  be  provided  ami  tilled  with  solid  rods  of  motorite  a 
foot  through.  The  motorite  contained  in  one  of  these  cylinders 
could,  uuder  a  pressure  of  250  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  burn 
for  more  than  an  hour,  and  the  products  of  combustion,  together 
with  the  steam  generated,  would  supply  to  the  turbines  33,000 
pounds  of  mixed  gases  and  steam  per  hour.  At  the  rate  of  33 
pounds  of  steam  and  gases  per  liorsc-power  hour,  thi-  would  de¬ 
velop  i.noo  horse -|>ower  for  that  time.  If  half  the  numlicr  of 
cylinders  were  ignited  at  once.  1 liorsc-power  would  be  sup¬ 
plied  for  two  hours  If  the  whole  nunilter  were  ignited,  then  we 
would  have  30,000  horse-power  for  an  hour. 

"  Hy  increasing  the  (iressurc  slightly,  the  rate  of  combustion 
could  lie  doubled  or  quadrupled,  and  fiu.ono  horse-power  could  lie 
furnished  for  half  an  hour,  or  1 30.000  liorsc-power  for  tiftccii 
minutes. 

"Motorite  would  prove  expensive  fuel,  as  it  would  cost  about 
$3  per  horse-power  hour,  and  it  would,  therefore,  cost  about  S*-*.- 
000  to  run  the  lioat  for  an  hour  with  3 0,000  hor*e-|iowcr.  Altho 
expensive.  it  might  enable  the  attainment  of  results  which  would 
make  even  tliis  expense  not  worth  considering." 

The  armament  of  this  craft.  Mr.  Maxim  tells  us.  would  consist 
of  two  lateral  submarine  tubes  150  feet  long,  each  charged  with 
ten  uutomobile  tor|iedoes.  with  means  for  successively  discharg¬ 
ing  them  rapidly.  The  torpedo-throwers  need  not  throw  far.  and 
the  pressure,  therefore,  would  be  low  The  torpedoes  could  !*• 
charged  one  u|Kin  another  like  the  balls  of  a  Roman  candle.  The 
discharge  would  lie  controlled  from  the  lookout  tower  by  an  elec¬ 
trical  keylmnrd,  and  could  take  place  rapidly  that  the  operator 
could  discharge  $no-|M>und  |orj»cd*Ks  as  fast  as  a  ty|>e  writer  can 
strike  off  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Says  the  inventor  in  con¬ 
clusion 

"A  few  thousand  dollars  cxjie  tided  by  some  government  in  the 
construction  and  testing  of  this  lKttt!c-shi|>-dcstrnycr  would  save 
very  many  millions,  ami.  (terhaps.  an  empire.  Were  the  French 
or  Hermans  to  recognise  in  time  the  import  of  this  invention  and 
proceed  ut  once  with  Us  construction  and  trial,  and  then  follow 
with  u  few  of  them,  they  might,  as  a  reward,  wrest  from  Eng- 
land  the  mastery  of  the  sea.  It  might  even  l»c  in  the  (tower  of 
little  Holland  to  become  again  yueen  of  Neptune  s  domain  " 


Does  Worry  Cause  Insanity?  The  popular  modern 
notion  that  worry  is  at  the  Imttom  of  most  of  the  nervous  troubles 
of  the  present  day  is  negatived  by  the  observations  of  Iir.  Clous- 
ton.  of  the  Royal  Edinburgh  Asylum.  In  an  address  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  that  institution  recently,  he  held,  according  to 
an  account  in  The  Hospital.  "that  purely  mental  and  moral 
causes  played  a  comparatively  small  part  in  the  production  of 
insanity,  as  compared  with  causes  which  were  bodily  and  physi¬ 
cal.  In  only  1 1.5  (>er  cent  of  the  cases  they  had  had  to  deal  with 
had  trouble  and  anxiety  or  mental  'hock  produced  the  disease. 
The  remainder  of  the  great  mass  of  the  cases  were  due  to  causes 
acting  on  the  brain  through  the  body— -drink,  faulty  develop¬ 
ment.  gross  brain  disease,  strong  hereditary  predisposition, 
child-bearing,  and  such-tike  causes ;  and  as  showing  how  mental 
troubles  were  caused  by  bodily  disease,  lie  slid  that  the  recent 
epidemic  of  influenza  had  caused  more  insanity  than  all  the 
public  and  private  anxiety  in  connection  with  the  war."  “These 
remarks."  I  he  Ho,  pita!  goes  on  to  say.  “have  a  very  definite 
bearing  on  preventive  measures.  Without  doubt  the  present 


generation  is  apt  to  coddle  its  nerves,  and  almost  to  plume  itself 
on  the  delicacy  of  its  organization.  It  is  widely  held  that  <* 
great  is  the  influence  of  worry  in  the  production  of  nerve  disease 
that  tlmse  prone  to  nervous  breakdown  should  be  in  every  wav 
protected  from  irritating  and  disturbing  influences.  The  medi¬ 
cal  profession  is  n«*t  entirely  without  blame  in  this  matter.  The 
fihrase.  'it  i«  worry,  not  work,  that  kills.’  has  received  high  and 
wide  professional  sanction,  and  it  is  to  Ik-  feared  that  we  arc  far 
too  ready  t«  prescribe  a  placid  mental  life  rather  than  a  rigid 
bodily  regimen.  But  we  can  n<*t  get  out  of  the  old  philosophical 
dictum  which  sums  up  «•**  much  in  the  few  words,  mens  sano  rn 
eorpore  imo.  and  we  find  the  spirit  of  the  old  adage  breathing 
in  what  I»r.  Clous  ton  says  about  the  bodily  origin  of  so  much  of 
the  insanity  which  we  meet  with  on  every  hand.  He  says  that 
the  only  two  great  methods  to  lessen  the  nervous  disturbances  in 
civilized  societies  are  (11  to  live  according  to  physiological  and 
moral  law.  and  <31  to  arrange  suitable  marriages.” 


RELATION  OF  ELECTRICITY  TO  MATTER. 

THE  question.  “NVhat  is  electricity?"  really  means  in  most 
cases.  "What  is  electricity’s  relationship  to  matter?”  To 
explain  an  electric  charge  is  to  explain  what  hup|H*n.s  to  the 
material  body  that  is  charged  ;  and  tounderstand  an  electric  cur¬ 
rent.  we  must  know  what  occurs  in  and  around  the  material  con¬ 
ductor.  An  interesting  theory  of  this  relationship,  developed 
chiefly  by  I'rof.  J.  J.  Thomson,  of  Cambridge  University.  Eng¬ 
land.  lias  been  noticed  from  time  to  time  in  these  columns.  It  i« 
continually  being  put  into  new  literary  shape  and  has  now 
reached  a  stage  where  it  nmy  Ik-  grasped  by  one  not  an  electri¬ 
cal  expert.  An  explanation  is  made  in  The  Eledriial  World 
and  Engineer,  in  a  scries  of  editorial  paragraphs,  some  of  which 
wc  quote  below.  Professor  Thomson's  theory  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  he  has  evidence,  ns  he  believes,  that  the  masses  of  f!> 
ing  matter  constituting  the  cathode  rays  in  an  excited  Crookes 
tube  are  much  smaller  than  the  atomsof  chemists  and  physicists 
and  that  these  smaller  "corpuscles”  of  different  substances  seem 
to  have  similar  properties.  Thus  a  corpuscle  of  hydrogen  does 
not  appear  to  differ  from  a  corpuscle  of  nitrogen.  Says  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  III e.  trie  a  I  World : 

"This  theory,  if  it  continue*  to  gain  favor  and  support  from 
the  accumulation  of  cx|terimentnl  evidence,  bids  fair  to  revolu¬ 
tionize  our  preexisting  ideas  concerning  matter  and  its  electrical 
properties. 

"It  had  until  recently  Wen  supposcsl  that  matter  could  not  Ik* 
divided  more  finely  than  into  molecules,  and  that  these  were 
chemically  divisible  into  atoms.  Hut  the  atom  was  the  end  of  all 
dissection,  while  an  atom  of  iron  was  absolutely  and  completely 
distinct  from  an  atom  of  some  other  substance,  such  ns  lead. 
Now  it  would  seem  that  wc  can  tear  off  minute  chips  from  atoms, 
and  that  the  chips  m»  torn  off  lose  identity  and  can  not  Ik*  distin¬ 
guished  from  one  another.  <  »f  course,  the  suggestion  naturally 
follows,  a*  a  matter  of  s(>ceulatMin.  that  if  wc  could  tear  olT  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  chips  from  the  atoms  of  any  substance,  it  might 
be  possible  to  rearrange  or  reconstruct  the  chips  in  a  new  way. 
and  possibly  produce  an  atom  of  a  different  substance ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  process  of  tearing  chips  away  from  atom- 
is  analysis  of  matter  into  *  (irotvlc.*  or  the  mother  substance  from 
which  ali  chemical  elementary  substances  may  have  been  origi¬ 
nally  constructed." 

Professor  Thomson's  last  paper,  which  ap)>cars  in  The  l>l/l>‘- 
so  phi.  a  l  Magazine  (December*,  is  an  attempt  to  show  that  mat¬ 
ter  exists  in  an  ionized  condition,  or  electrified  state,  in  the 
cathode  rays,  in  the  neighliorhood  of  an  active  incandescent  lamp 
filament,  and  near  the  surface  of  a  metallic  reflector  immersed  in 
gas.  upon  which  ultra-violet  light  falls.  In  each  of  these  differ¬ 
ent  cases  he  calculates  the  electric  charge,  and  on  comparing  the 
charge  of  a  gram  of  negatively  electrified  matter  in  cathode  rays 
with  that  shown  by  Faraday  s  researches  to  be  carried  by  a 
gram  of  hydrogen  in  an  electrolyzed  solution  or  plating  bath, 
he  finds  that  while  in  the  latter  case  it  is  in  inverse  proportion 
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to  the  electrolytic  equivalent  In  the  former,  the  charge  per 
gram  is  constant,  aud  about  seven  hundred  times  greater.  To 
quote  further : 

"The  question  which  arose  from  this  result  was.  Whether  the 
charge  which  an  atom  could  carry  in  a  cathode  ray  was  greater 
than  that  which  an  atom  could  carry  in  an  electrolyte,  or  whether 
the  charge  was  the  same  in  both  cases,  but  the  carrier  was  only 
a  corpuscle  in  the  cathode  rav,  and  a  full-sued  atom  in  the  elec¬ 
trolyte?  To  answer  this  question  1’rofessor  Thomson  undertook 
t<>  measure  the  charge  produced  by  ultra-violet  light  on  a  zinc 
plate  by  a  very  pretty  but  intricate  process,  which  involves  the 
production  of  an  artificial  ruin  cloud  in  a  chamber  illumined  by 
ultra-violet  light  shining  on  a  zinc  plate  near  the  top  of  the 
chamber." 

The  result  showed  that  the  charge  carried  by  an  ion,  the  unit 
of  matter  considered  in  its  action  toward  electricity,  is  always 
the  same,  whether  the  ion  be  in  the  electrolytic  solution  or  in 
the  cathode  ray.  It  is  the  mass  of  the  ion  which  changes  and 
this  mass  must,  therefore,  in  the  last. named  instance  lie  about 
seven  hundred  times  smaller  than  a  mass  of  the  atom.  In  other 
words,  in  this  case  the  material  carrier  of  the  electricity  is  a  mere 
chip,  or.  as  Professor  Thomson  called  it.  a  “corpuscle  “  From 
ihesc  results  some  remarkable  inferences  are  drawn.  First,  an 
atom  is  made  up  of  many  equal  corpusclc».of  which  the  hydrogen 
•lone  contains  about  seven  hundred.  Klee tritieat ion  of  a  gas 
consists  in  the  detachment  from  its  atoms  of  chips  carrying  a 
negative  charge.  In  the  electric  dcvomp>*ition  of  solutions  (as 
iu  electroplating)  the  charged  chips  move  and  the  atoms  may 
remain  at  rest.  More  than  one  chip  may  lie  detuehcil  from  an 
atom,  but  the  force  required  is  increasingly  hard  in  each  succes¬ 
sive,  case  and  generally  the  number  is  small.  Friction  possibly 
electrifies  substances  by  rubbing  oil  chips  from  the  atoms.  7 he 
War h! an,/  Engineer  says  in  conclusion 

"No  doubt  many  consequence*  will  he  found  to  flow  from  the 
theory  if  it  onco  takes  deep  root  in  experimental  verification. 
The  principal  idea  is  that  a  definite  group  of  corpuscles  produces 
a  non-elcc trifled  atom,  and  that  the  destruction  of  this  fabric  by 
lie  removal  of  a  corpuscle  immediately  leaves  the  fabric  posi¬ 
tively,  and  tho  corpuscle  negatively,  electrified.  This  is  a  s..rt 
•»f  reversion  to  the  Franklinic  doctrine  of  electrical  fluids  that  can 
not  fail  to  interest  the  student.  It  is  also  interesting  to  contem¬ 
plate  a  Crookes  tube  as  a  protyle  factory;  but  the  process  *»f 
manufacture  must  be  so  slow  that  concrete  protyle  does  not  seem 
yet  attainable." 

A  NEW  FIGURE  AMONG  FRENCH  SCIENTISTS. 

N  octavo  of  Boo  pages  bearing  the' formidable  title.  "The 
Constitution  of  the  World,"  and  bristling  with  formula 
nnrl  figures,  has  just  been  published  in  Paris.  The  author  is  a 
Frenchwoman  nearly  eighty  years  old.  an  invalid  f«»r  years:  and 
her  hook,  according  to  Kmilc  Gautier,  who  writes  of  it  in  la 
.Science  /•ramaise  (March  if>)  is  “one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
original  of  the  twenty-five  last  years  of  a  century  that  has  seen 
Lamarck  and  Renan.  Humboldt  and  Proudhon.  Littrc,  Darwin, 
anil  Spencer."  The  author's  name  is  Clemcnce  Royer,  anil  tho 
unknown  to  the  mass  of  people,  even  in  her  own  land,  she  is. 
says  M.  Gautier,  "one  of  the  most  extraordinary  figures  of  our 
time.  '’  while  her  book  is  a  “ systematic  re  same  of  the  la?*>rs  of  a 
career  consccrutcd  wholly  to  science  in  its  most  transcendental 
and  delicate  phases."  She  was  the  first  to  translate  Darwin  into 
French  ;  anil  France,  according  to  her  eulogist,  owes  its  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  greut  English  biologist  wholly  to  her  lucid  commen¬ 
tary  on  his  work.  She  has  written  widely  on  such  different  sub¬ 
jects  as  geology,  esthetics,  ethnology,  astronomy,  anil  compara¬ 
tive  physiology,  und  is  even  more  convincing  and  clear  as  a 
lecturer  than  as  a  writer.  Of  her  scientific  attitude.  M.  Gautier 
says : 

"Many  great  minds,  with  Auguste  Comte,  have  recoiled  before 


the  unfathomable  difficulties  of  the  universe,  which  seemed  to 
them  too  high,  too  complex,  or  too  arduous  for  feeble  human  in¬ 
telligence  to  solve.  Clemencc  Royer  has  none  of  this  timidity. 
'  Nothing."  she  says,  ‘is  unknowable,  save  what  does  not  exist ; 
nothing  is  incomprehensible  save  the  contradictory,  that  is  to 
say.  the  impossible.*  In  what  follows  she  goes  forward  for  Boo 
pages  with  marked  energy,  decision,  and  nervous  force  to  attack 
the  problem  both  mathematically  and  experimentally,  balked  by 
no  obstacle  and  treating  in  turn  of  the  constitution  of  matter,  of 
atomic  and  ctheric  dynamics,  of  the  inner  mechanism  of  energy, 
of  the  vital  process,  and  of  the  evolution  of  the  worlds,  in  an 
alert  and  limpid  style  whose  brilliance  illumines  with  unexpected 
clearness  the  profound  gloom  of  the  well  whence  scientific  truth 
has  risen  with  so  great  difficulty." 

There  may  l>c  but  a  few  hundred  |K-rv>ns  in  the  whole  world, 
M.  Gautier  thinks,  who  will  read  and  understand  Clciucncc 
Royer's  book:  but  even  so  its  goal  will  be  attained.  The  spec¬ 
tacle  of  an  aged  woman,  in  poverty  and  retirement,  writing  such 
a  book  as  this,  is  one  to  make  every  man  of  science  thrill  with 
sympathy,  nil  the  more  that  her  ideas  may  be  too  deep  or  too 
high  to  affect  the  ordinary  course  of  scientific  thought.  —  Trans- 
I  a  Han  matif  Jar  Tiik  I.iii  raiv  Diotsr. 

ELECTRICALLY  DRIVEN  SURGICAL  INSTRU¬ 
MENTS. 

'HE  application  of  the  electric  motor  to  small  implements 
continues  to  extend.  It  is  even  finding  a  held  of  useful¬ 
ness  in  surgery,  as  a  motive  |»*\\cr  for  instruments  required  in 
themcchauical  work  of  that  profession.  The  accompanying  illus¬ 
tration  shows  a  saw.  ojK-rated  by  an  electric  motor,  for  use  in 
operations  where  a  band-saw  has  been  employed  to  cut  Imnc.  etc. 


x  moT"R-mhv»:x  n.r*  ihi*  *i  saw. 

C oufiety  uf  i  kt  A'/f/rfi* 

Thi-*  rotary  surgical  saw  i>  thus  described  in  7 he  Electrical  A V- 
view.  March  21 : 

“The  motor.  .  .  .  running  at  2.200  revolutions  per  minute,  de¬ 
velops  in  the  neighborhood  of  one-tenth  horse-power.  It  is  ar¬ 
ranged  to  be  held  in  tile  hand  of  an  assistant  by  means  of  the 
leather  strap  shown  in  the  illustration,  this  construction  enabling 
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the  assistant  to  follow  the  surgeon  about  who  is  using  the  saw  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  latter.  The  current  i* 
fed  to  the  motor  through  a  double  push-button,  such  as  is  used 
with  electrolier  fixtures,  so  that  holding  it  either  in  the  same 
hand  used  to  carry  the  motor  or  in  the  other,  the  assistant  can 
instantly  start  or  stop  the  saw  as  required.  Attached  to  the 
motor  shaft  is  a  flexible  spiral  coil  incased  in  a  braided  sheath, 
the  whole  being  three  feet  long.  This  enables  the  utmost  free¬ 
dom  of  movement  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  who  holds  the  saw 
in  his  right  hand  as  shown.  The  saw  is  not  directly  connected 
with  the  end  of  the  shaft,  but  is  attached  to  it  through  a  right- 
angle  bevel,  so  that  it  operates  in  a  plane  parallel  with  the  end 
of  the  shaft.  This  is  for  greater  convenience  in  handling  the 
saw’  ns  it  puts  it  in  a  better  position  for  use. 

"This  machine  has  already  found  an  extensive  u*«*  in  several 
of  the  larger  hospitals  in  New  York  City,  and  has  proved  of  value 
in  severe  o|*erations  where  the  shock  attending  the  u*c  of  the 
slower-acting  hand-saw  has  frequently  proved  fatal  to  the  patient. 
In  the  difficult  operation  of  craniotomy  it  has  found  especial  use. 
and  has  made  a  good  record  in  both  this  and  resection  operations. 
The  whole  apparatus  weighs  about  is  |x.unds  and  is  thus  easily 
carried  by  the  assistant,  who  stands  near  the  operator.” 


CAN  OVEREATING  PRODUCE  CANCER? 

HE  theory  is  advanced  by  Sir  William  Hanks,  in  a  recent 
series  of  lectures  delivered  before  the  British  Medical  S*»- 
ciety,  that  overeating,  or  even  a  "high  standard  of  general  nutri¬ 
tion,"  may  predispose  to  cancer,  which  he  believes  to  be  emi¬ 
nently  n  disease  of  the  healthy  and  robust.  Thus  abundance  of 
food,  which  is  u  result  of  national  prosperity,  and  on  the  whole 
a  powerful  factor  in  the  improvement  of  public  hculth,  is  not 
without  its  drawbacks.  "  More  than  one  hygienic  prophet.”  says 
The  British  Medical  Jour  mil.  in  a  note  on  the  subject,  "hus 
lately  uplifted  his  voice  in  warning  as  to  the  evils  of  overfeed¬ 
ing,"  and  Sir  William  but  adds  one  more  reason  for  deplor¬ 
ing  and  discouraging  it.  Says  the  writer  of  the  note  just 
quoted ; 

"The  theory  is  not  altogether  new.  but  it  undoubtedly  acquires 
new  strength  from  the  adhesion  of  a  surgeon  of  his  experience 
and  sagacity.  He  points  out  that  the  increase  of  cancer  coincides 
with  an  increase  of  food  throughout  the  country  [Great  Britain]. 
Ever  since  the  passing  of  the  Corn  Laws,  he  says,  bread  has  been 
cheap  and  plentiful,  while  during  the  last  twenty  years  the  im- 
|>ortation  of  nnimul  food  from  other  countries  has  been  enormous. 
The  increased  wages  and  emoluments  of  all  classes  in  this  coun¬ 
try  have  enabled  them  to  purchase  freely  of  the  best  there  is  to 
be  hud  in  the  whole  world  of  things  to  eat  and  drink.  Our  work¬ 
ing  classes  fare  admirably.  Our  better  classes  eat  infinitely  too 
much,  especially  of  animal  food  partaken  of  at  breakfast,  lunch, 
and  dinner.  But  for  the  athletic  tendency  of  the  age  and  the 
general  passion  for  games  and  exercises  which  pervades  all 
classes,  this  over-stufling  must  have  proved  very  dangerous.  Sir 
William  Banks  is  pretty  well  convinced  that,  when  a  man  is  over 
forty-five,  excess  in  food  is  perhaps  worse  for  him  than  excess  in 
drink,  and  believes  one  of  the  results  of  too  much  nourishing  food 
is  the  production  of  a  widely  spread,  second-rate  kind  of  gout,  of 
a  different  type  from  the  acute  and  furious  attacks  produced  in 
former  days  by  the  copious  drinking  of  beer  and  port  wine.  Sir 
William  Banks  is  distinctly  of  opinion  that  it  has  also  to  do  with 
the  increaseof  the  constitutional  tendency  to  cancer.  The  theory 
is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  increase  of  cancer  in  males  has 
been  more  rapid  than  in  females.  And  it  is  precisely  the  male 
population  that  cats  heavy  food  in  ever-increasing  quantities, 
whereas  the  female  remains  much  as  she  was  before  in  this 
respect." 


The  Risks  of  Siphons.— The  common  siphon-bottle  is  by 
no  means  as  innocent  as  it  looks.  We  are  told  in  The  Scientific 
American  that  the  ordinary  charging  pressure  is  from  120  to  150 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  when  a  bottle  so  charged  falls  a 
few  feet  the  jar  is  liable  to  cause  an  explosion.  The  same  result 
may  occur  by  exposure  to  heat.  The  Druggist's  Circular,  in  a 


recent  article  on  the  risks  of  the  siphon,  cited  several  cases  of  the 
kind,  and  recommended  that  a  special  warning  label  setting  forth 
the  risks  of  handling  siphons  be  placed  on  every  bottle.  "The 
moral  obligation  to  protect  one's  fellows  from  danger  is  obvious 
enough,  and  pharmacists  and  others  who  sell  siphons  could  read¬ 
ily  force  the  bottler  to  affix  such  labels.  The  siphon  should  al¬ 
ways  be  carried  by  the  head.  Children  should  be  specially 
warned  to  do  this  because  they  are  apt  to  find  the  bottles  heavy 
and  clasp  them  close  to  the  body.  Sudden  changes  of  tempera¬ 
ture  should  l»e  avoided,  and  the  cold  bottle  should  not  be  grasped 
with  the  hand.  The  court*  seem  to  have  always  held  in  siphon 
accidents  that  the  bottler  was  responsible,  if  there  was  the  slight¬ 
est  defect  in  the  siphons  or  the  slightest  carelessness  in  handling 
them.  The  driver  of  a  wagon  containing  filled  siphons  was  de¬ 
livering  some  of  them  to  a  customer ;  one  of  the  bottles  fell  and 
struck  the  ground  where  it  burst  into  fragments,  striking  n  man 
in  the  face,  permanently  impairing  his  vision.  A  suit  was  brought 
against  the  manufacturer  whose  wagon  was  delivering  the  water. 
A  verdict  of  $3,000  damages  was  obtained.  The  case  was  carried 
to  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  judg¬ 
ment  was  affirmed.” 


A  Shell  Searchlight.-  Kcecnt  experiments  at  the  naval 
proving-station  at  Indian  Head  may  obviate  the  necessity  of 
using  the  searchlight  on  shipUianl  on  occasions  when  it  is  desired 
to  "pick  up”  objects  within  a  limited  distance  and  yet  conceal 
the  ship's  position  from  an  enemy.  "The  invention.”  says  7 he 
Marine  Review,  "consists  of  a  shell  filled  with  gas.  When  the 
shell  explodes  it  illuminates  a  considerable  area.  Its  one  weak 
point  is  that  so  far  no  shell  has  been  found  with  walls  sufficiently 
heavy  to  stand  the  shock  of  explosion  required  to  project  it  more 
than  u  mile  or  two.  Four-niid  6-inch  rifles  have  so  far  been  used 
in  the  trials,  and  the  best  results  secured  have  been  with  a  shell 
that  explodes  and  sets  the  fuses  burning  when  one  mile  distant 
from  the  ship.  Lieutenant  Strauss,  who  has  charge  of  the  sta¬ 
tion.  has  made  some  very  successful  trials  with  the  invention  re¬ 
cently.  and  is  encouraged  to  Ixtlicvc  that  if  n  shell  can  l»e  made 
which  will  stand  the  shock  of  exit  from  the  rifle  and  at  the  same 
time  will  explode  at  the  proper  time,  n  light  con  lie  produced  that 
will  answer  many  purposes  of  the  searchlight  and  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  not  disclosing  the  precise  locality  of  the  vessel  firing 
the  torch.  Its  usefulness  would  lie  apparent  in  a  closed  harbor, 
where  it  might  not  be  advisable  to  use  a  searchlight  at  all  time*. 
After  the  tests  have  been  concluded  at  Indian  Head,  several 
specially  made  projectiles,  filled  with  the  now  invention,  will  be 
sent  to  some  of  the  ships  with  a  request  thul  they  continue  the 
trials  when  practicable.  It  is  believed  that  a  shell  can  be  manu¬ 
factured  capable  of  discharging  the  explosives  at  a  distance  of  at 
least  five  milesi” 


SCIENCE  BREVITIES, 

Corks  that  have  been  steeped  In  vaseline  are  an  excellent  substitute  for 
llsu  Hoppers,  according  to  / hr  Xalional  Druggist.  "Acid  in  no  w «y 
a  (Text*  them  and  chemical  fumes  do  not  cause  decay  la  them,  neither  do 
they  become  fixed  bv  a  blow  or  long  disuse.  which  latter  fact  will  be  ap¬ 
preciated  by  those  who  often  lose  time  and  temper  by  a  *  beastly  fast  stop- 
per.’  In  short,  they  have  all  the  utilities  of  the  glass  without  its  disad¬ 
vantages -* 

•‘TilF  pathology  which  new  conditions  of  life  is  ever  creating."  says  The 
/.amtef.  London,  "tends  more  and  more  toward  conditions  where  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  sleep  may  play  a  prominent  causative  part.  We  improve  our  sani¬ 
tation  and  our  general  hygiene,  and  we  atmlish  the  plagues  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers;  but  we  work  our  nervous  systems  more  in  a  day  than  they  did  in 
a  week,  and  we  fall  victim*  to  insomnia  and  the  whole  train  of  nervous  dis¬ 
orders  in  which  worry,  overwork,  and  want  of  sleep  occur  as  etiological 
factors.  Sleep  all  men  mu»t  have  who  use  their  brains  much,  and  espe¬ 
cially  all  men  whose  work  is  associated  with  extra  worries." 

RFGARPlxfi  the  present  remarkable  demand  for  copper,  an  American 
authority  is  quoted  in  The  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Journal  as  saving  i 
“  The  consumption  of  copper  in  this  country,  as  well  as  abroad,  is  phenom¬ 
enal  A«  this  is  the  elec  trical  age.  copper  is  being  put  to  new  uses  every 
lay,  and  the  demand  is  naturally  large.  The  product  of  the  various  mines 
throughout  the  country  has  been  sold  months  ahead,  but  the  demand  ap¬ 
pear*  to  be  as  pronounced  a*  ever  it  was.  Kngland  is  now  in  the  market 
for  a  large  amount  at  American  copper,  thousands  of  tons  of  it  being  re¬ 
quired  for  war  purposes,  tiermany  and  France  arc  also  buying  liberally. 
The  demand  from  the  latter  country  can  be  traced  to  the  construction  of 
telephone  systems  in  the  various  countries.  Germany  needs  it  for  traction 
and  manufacturing  purpose*.  It  is  estimated  that  bne  third  of  the  entire 
copper  production  of  the  coootry  is  now  being  exported," 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 

SOME  EASTER  CUSTOMS  AND  SUPERSTI¬ 
TIONS. 

TOASTER,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  religious  festival  of 
the  year,  has  been  prolific  in  symbolic  customs  and  popu¬ 
lar  observances.  The  astronomic  significance  of  the  day.  as  the 
date  of  the  vernal  equinox,  when  the  sun  crosses  the  celestial 
equator  and  rises  after  a  period  of  apparent  decline,  now  as  in 
pagan  antiquity,  forms  the  basis  of  many  of  these  customs,  cn- 
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twined  often  with  distinctively  Christian  meanings.  In  the  word 
Easter"  itself  wo  have  the  name  of  the  Teutonic  goddess  Eostrc. 
closely  associated  linguistically  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  word 
cast,"  tho  Latin  "aurora'."  and  the  Greek  meaning  dawn, 
the  timo  of  resurrection  of  the  sun-god  from  the  dead.  In  The 
Quiver  (London.  April),  Mr.  B.  Fletcher  Robinson  tcllsof  many 
•4  these  curious  Easter  rites  and  customs.  The  Easter  egg  is. 
he  remarks,  n  survival  of  the  old  legend  of  a  bird  changed  into  a 
lure  in  the  spring,  and  the  hot  "  Easter  cross  buns  "  are  a  relic  of 
the  cakes  offered  to  Eostrc— afterward  marked  with  the  sign  of 
the  cross  to  destroy  their  pagan  significance. 

Some  of  the  Russian  Euatcr  customs  arc  particularly  interest¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Robinson  writes 

"Until  a  few  years  ago.  n  Russian  breaking  the  great  lenten 
fast  of  seven  weeks  was  punished  not  only  by  religious  penances, 
but  by  a  heavy  line  levied  by  the  police  '■  Much  could  be  written 
of  the  magnificent  ceremonies  that  fill  the  Holy  Week  in  Moscow, 
that  ancient  city,  the  center  of  national  and  religious  life  among 
the  peoples  of  the  Czar.  The  crowds  that  throng  the  churches 
look  faint  and  wan  from  their  long  abstinence  and  exhausted  by 
hours  of  kneeling,  for  no  seats  are  allowed.  The  Monday  of  the 
week  sees  the  preparation  of  the  tnyro.  the  so-called  holy  oil  used 
for  the  baptism  of  children,  the  consecration  of  churches,  and  the 
coronation  of  the  Cur.  In  cauldrons  of  silver  and  gold  the  oils 
•ind  spices  simmer,  while  priests  slowly  stir  it  and  read  prayers 
without  cessation.  Into  it  finally  are  poured  a  few  drops  from 
the  holy  llask.  brought  from  Constantinople  when  the  Greeks  fled 
before  the  invading  Turks.  Before  the  holy  flask  is  half-emptied 
it  is  always  refilled  with  the  fresh  tnyro.  the  idea  being  that  thus 
there  is  always  a  minute  portion  of  the  holy  oil  that  it  originally 
contained  left  within  it. 

With  Good  Friday,  mourning  falls  upon  churchesand  people. 
I-ights  are  extinguished,  black  is  everywhere  seen,  the  bells  arc 
silent  An  embroidered  tapestry  of  Christ  is  carried  and  laid  in 
a  coffin  amid  solemn  chanting.  As  Saturday  evening  draws  on 
a  look  of  expectancy  is  seen  on  every  face.  The  churches  arc 
crowded  with  silent  worshipers.  Shortly  before  midnight  the 
tapestry  is  removed  from  the  coffin.  A  priest  approaches  it  and 
signifies  that  it  is  empty.  Then  a  procession  moves  round  the 


building  chanting  in  low  voices.  They  go.  or  so  the  ritual  runs, 
to  see ‘where  they  have  laid  Him."  At  last  twelve  strikes,  and 
a  wonderful  scene  occurs,  that  can  but  faintly  be  realized  by 
those  who  have  not  witnessed  it.  *  Christos  voshres  ’  f  Christ  is 
risen  *  cries  a  priest,  and  the  people  echo  the  cry.  The  mem¬ 
bers  oC  each  family  embrace.  '  Christos  voshres  '  say  strangers 
to  each  other,  the  answer  being  *  I ' o  istinJ  voshres  '  (‘He  is  risen 
indeed  ').  Meanwhile  the  priests,  in  their  most  gorgeous  ntlies 
gleaming  with  cloth  of  silver  and  gold,  march  round  the  churches 
singing  triumphant  hymns.  Without,  the  bells  clang  out,  tho 
cannons  thunder  a  salute,  the  houses  and  streets  arc  illuminated. 
So  Easter  Day  is  welcomed  in  with  the  Greek  Church." 

The  Western  Church  also  lias  its  ecclesiastical  and  popular 
Easter  rites.  Chief  among  them  is  the  ceremony  of  "  washing 
the  feet,"  performed  on  Maundy-Thursday  in  many  of  the  great 
European  cathedrals,  and  in  not  a  few  Roman  Catholic  churches 
in  this  country.  In  former  days,  the  king  performed  this  humble 
rite,  in  memory  of  Christ's  last  evening  with  His  disciples. 
James  II..  not  a  jiarticularly  humble  scion  of  the  Stuarts,  was  the 
last  English  king  to  perform  it.  In  Austria,  however,  it  is  still 
kept  up  with  great  pomp  by  the  aged  Franz  Josef.  Mr.  Robin¬ 
son  says : 

“Surrounded  by  the  chief  of  the  Austrian  nobles  in  the  gor¬ 
geous  robes  of  their  various  orders,  he  walks  through  the  streets 
of  Vienna  to  perform  the  Futtwaschmng,  as  the  ceremony  is 
called.  In  Jerusalem,  the  Patriarch  washes  the  feet  of  pilgrims, 
presenting  to  each  a  wooden  cross  sonic  seven  inches  high  with 
spaces  left  for  relics  a  most  valued  possession.  In  Venice  the 
l.avarntia  dei  Tiedi  is  performed  by  tho  archprltc  in  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  St.  Mark,  that  glorious  building  in  which  the  exquisite  and 
fantastic  are  carried  to  tho  point  of  sublimity.  Under  the  won¬ 
derful  mosaics  of  the  middlo  nave  n  space  is  cleared,  and  to  the 
benches  there  set  out  come  hobbling  thirteen  old  men  in  what  can 
best  be  describes!  as  long  white  dressing-gowns.  Each  of  them 
removes  a  stocking.  Then,  accompanied  by  a  train  of  priests 
and  acolytes,  comes  the  archpreto  and  scats  himself  in  a  great 
gilded  chair.  A  sort  of  apron  and  sleeves  of  white  linen  drawn 
over  the  hands  arc  then  slipped  on  to  preserve  his  valuable  robes 
from  the  slightest  stain,  and,  rising,  he  passes  down  the  line  of 
old  men.  dabbling  a  little  water  on  each  foot  out  of  a  golden 
ewer,  and  wiping  the  spot  with  a  towel.  While  the  old  men  nre 
putting  on  their  stockings,  he  washes  his  own  hands  with  n 
marked  thoroughness,  and  the  ceremony  is  over.  Impressive  it 
may  be.  but  the  humility  of  the  archprf-to  is  not  peculiarly  obvi¬ 
ous,  either  in  the  actual  performance  of  tho  ceremony  or  in  his 
general  bearing." 

Even  in  England,  some  ancient  popular  Easter  customs  still 
linger.  Of  the  custom  of  "lifting  "  on  Easter  Monduy  and  Tues¬ 
day.  once  well  known  in  the  north  of  England,  together  with 
some  other  similar  superstitions.  Mr.  Robinson  writes : 

"  It  was  performed  by  two  lusty  men  joining  hands  across  each 
other’s  wrists,  and  then,  having  made  the  person  to  lie  heaved 
up  sit  upon  their  arms,  they  lifted  him  three  times  into  the  air. 
This  custom  had.  undoubtedly,  originally  l>ccn  intended  to  sig¬ 
nify  the  joy  of  the  people  at  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord." 


DR.  McGIFFERT'S  WITHDRAWAL. 

HE  various  assertions  and  counter-assertions  regarding  Dr. 
Arthur  C.  McGiffert's  relation  to  the  Presbyterian  minis¬ 
try  which  have  been  made  during  the  past  month  have  been 
somewhat  confusing.  Now.  however,  according  to  an  "authen¬ 
ticated  interview"  in  the  New  York  Tribune .  Dr.  Birch,  the 
prosecutor  of  the  heresy  case,  says  that  Dr.  McGiffert  has  decided 
to  withdraw  from  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  and  has  actually 
sent  a  letter  to  the  moderator  of  the  New  York  presbytery  asking 
that  his  name  be  erased  from  its  roll  of  membership.  From  this 
■  "authenticated  interview"  (which  is.  however,  a  report  rather 
than  an  interview,  in  form  at  least),  we  quote  as  follows: 

”Dr.  Birch  regards  this  (Dr.  McGiffert’s  withdrawal]  as  a  vic¬ 
tory.  but  he  will  be  quiet  and  dignified  about  it.  believing  that 
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he  will  thus  do  more  for  the  cause  he  has  lieen  fighting  for  than 
he  would  otherwise.  When  Dr.  McGiffert  withdrew  it  was  a 
tacit  admission — and  everybody  will  understand  it  in  this  way — 
that  ho  could  not  refute  the  charges  made  against  him.  He  and 
his  friends  must  have  read  the  appeal  very  carefully  for  it  was 
absolutely  unanswerable . 

"As  for  Dr.  Birch's  plans,  he  will  act  firmly,  giving  up  none 
of  his  rights,  but,  for  all  that,  with  a  Christian  spirit.  The  ap¬ 
peal  will  be  considered  by  a  judicial  committee  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  if  it  is  decided  to  lie  in  order,  as  it  will  lie.  it  will 
come  up  for  consideration.  It  will  doubtless  Ik-  entertained,  for 
everybody  will  wish  the  case  settled.  Then  Dr.  McluScrt  having 
decided  to  withdraw,  the  case  against  him  will  drop.  Whether 
Dr.  Birch  will  insist  on  action  against  the  New  York  presbytery 
for  dismissing  his  charges  against  Dr.  McGiffert.  I  do  not  know. 
But  1  am  sure  that  if  the  General  Assembly  shows  a  strong  desire 
to  drop  it.  Dr.  Birch  will  not  Ik-  insistent,  for  the  history  of  the 
controversy  will  goon  the  records,  and  Dr.  Met  iiffert  will  have 
withdrawn." 

The  Outlook  (uudenom.).  commenting  on  the  report  that  Dr. 
McGidcrt  will  transfer  his  membership  to  the  Congregational 
Church,  says  that,  “in  the  hutcr  denomination,  as  indeed  in  al¬ 
most  unyof  the  larger  I'rotCstuut  denominations  except  the  Pres¬ 
byterian,  ho  would  certainly  Ik-  warmly  welcomed."  It  regrets 
Dr.  McGiffcrt’s  withdrawal,  but  says  that  lie  can  not  be  expected 
to  maintain  the  battle  for  “lilK-rtv  of  prophesying"  unaided: 
"  We  doubt  whether  that  battle  can  Ik-  won  in  this  great  historic 
church  so  long  as  the  present  subscription  is  required  t<»  a  creed 
which,  interpreted  in  its  most  natural  sense,  no  longer  expresses 
the  conviction  of  more  than  a  very  small  minority  in  that  church. 
It  is  not  certain  that  Dr.  McGiffcrt's  proposed  withdrawal  will 
give  the  church  the  |K-ace  for  which  it  sighs  " 


BISHOP  POTTER  ON  THE  RELIGIOUS  SITUA¬ 
TION  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

INCH  Bishop  Potter ’«  return  from  the  Orient  in  the  latter 
part  of  March,  the  newspaper  press  has  been  giving  much 
attention  to  his  views  upon  the  military  and  civic  situation  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  In  7 he  Churchman  (Prot.  Episc.,  March 
31),  Dr.  Potter  given  the  results  of  his  observations  of  religious 
life  in  the  archipelugo,  in  the  form  of  a  reprint  of  his  official  rc- 
|H»rt  to  the  Joint  Commission  of  the  House  of  Bishops  on  In¬ 
creased  Responsibilities.  The  report  is  signed  by  both  Bishop 
Hotter  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Percy  S.  Grant,  rector  of  the  Church  of 
the  Ascension.  New  York,  who  accompanied  the  bishop  as  his 
secretary.  The  rcjiort  of  tin-  two  clergymen  is  a  severe  arraign¬ 
ment  of  the  ecclesiastical  policy  pursued  in  the  islands  under 
Spanish  domination.  The  writers  sav 

”  The  religious  situation  in  the  Philippines  is  such  as  was  to 
be  expected  in  a  colony  of  Spain.  She  has  %tum|K-d  her  ecclesi¬ 
astical  traditions,  narrow,  intolerant,  and  often  corrupting, 
wherever  she  has  gone,  and  she  has  gone  almost  everywhere, 
among  all  the  various  islands  of  the  archipelago,  great  and  small. 
Worst  of  all,  her  religious  orders,  except  jK-rhaps  the  Jesuits, 
have  robbed  the  people,  wrung  from  them  their  lauds,  and  taxed 
the  administration  of  the  saornmeats  and  ordinances  of  religion 
with  a  scale  of  exactions  and  impositions  at  once  scandalous  and 
outrageous.  No  marriage.  e.g..  can  be  celebrated  by  a  priest  of 
the  Roman  obedience,  without  \a\  a  certificate  from  both  parties 
of  baptism  ;  (/’)  of  confirmation :  i  «>f  a  confession  to  a  priest 
immediately  preceding  the  marriage  ;  as  well  a*-  a  certificate  of 
marriage,  all  of  which  must  be  severally  and  separately  paid  for. 
and  for  which  the  charge  is  in  each  case  from  to$v  It  is  only 
necessary  to  visit  the  Philippine  Islands  to  sec.  in  the  obvious 
ami  extreme  poverty  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  their  utter 
inability,  ordinarily,  to  pay  any  such  charges  .  which  charges  arc 
fixed  by  the  archbishop,  who.  it  is  understood,  divides  their  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  the  clergy  who  collect  them.  It  need  not.  therefore, 
surprise  any  one  acquainted  with  the  facts,  that  thousands  of  the 
people  are  living  practically  in  a  state  of  concubinage,  in  which. 


to  their  honor  be  it  said,  men  and  women  maintain,  generally, 
conditions  of  marital  fidelity,  and  in  which,  curiously  enough, 
they  arc  not  refused  the  greater  sacrament. 

"An  ecclesiastical  discipline  which  permits  such  wrongs  not 
unnaturally  ]K-rmits  others  of  even  larger  proportions.  One 
wonder  v  he  hears  the  history  of  long-continued  wrong  and 
robber ie'  by  means  of  which  the  friars  have  dispossessed  the 
Fikpiii-sof  tbei:  homes,  seized  their  lands,  and  practically  driven 
them  forth,  under  the  pretext  of  exacting  the  church's  dues, 
whether  those  who  have  done  these  things  could  ever  have  read 
the  burning  language  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  addressed  to  men 
of  their  type !  it  is  no  wonder  that  at  last  an  outraged  people 
revolted,  and  that,  having  appealed  in  vain  to  their  own  civil 
government  for  either  protection  or  redress,  they  should  have 
risen  against  their  oppressors.  As  your  representatives  are  pre- 
]>aring  these  words  they  have  read  the  summary,  which  has  only 
just  reached  them,  of  *hc  rejK.rt  of  the  American  commissioners 
to  the  Philippines,  and  they  are  thankful  that  at  least  it  recog¬ 
nizes  the  relation  of  these  great  wrongs  to  the  situation  which, 
when  the  arms  of  the  United  States  came  to  the  Philippines, 
they  found  there.  If  we  are  to  retain  these  islands,  ami  the  un¬ 
dersigned  are  constrained  to  own.  however  they  may  differ  from 
any  of  their  ns*-<iatcs  us  to  the  wisdom  of  originally  entering 
upon  them,  that  nu  other  course  seems  for  the  present  open  to 
the  United  States,  these  wrongs  anil  the  righting  of  them  tie  at 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  /‘hi/iffine  frob/etn.  It  will  be  a 
colossal  blunder  if  any  delicacy  ns  to  the  ]>o!icy  which  may  affect 
or  offend  a  particular  vote,  important  to  any  political  party,  is 
allowed  to  obscure  the  facts,  or  to  paralyze  our  action.  We  must 
do  justly  in  the  Philippines,  or  God  will  have  no  use  for  us.  and 
our  presence  there  will  inevitably  redound  to  our  national  dis¬ 
honor.  “ 

This  arraignment,  it  will  Ik-  noted,  applies  more  especially  to 
the  ecclesiastical  traditions  of  Spanish  Catholicism.  Elsewhere 
in  the  same  |«apcr,  the  bishop  discriminates  between  Spanish 
and  American  Catholicism,  and  even  questions  whether  it  will 
be  wise  f«*r  the  ProieMants  to  send  missionaries  in  case  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  America  obtain  control  of  church  affairs  in 
the  Philippines.  Bishop  Potter  writes : 

"Is  it  worth  while  to  send  missionaries  to  the  Filipinos?  Arc 
they  not  largely,  as  we  have  lK-en  told,  n  Christian  people,  with 
churches. schools,  ministers  of  religion,  and  the  like?  Is  it  worth 
while  to  intrude  upon  them  teachers  and  teachings  which  they 
have  lK-en  taught  to  regard  ns  of  the  devil  (some  of  the  recent 
pronuiKiamcntoH  of  the  archbishop  of  Manila  are  in  this  connec¬ 
tion.  and  to  American  cars,  literary  curiosities),  and  so  to  begin 
the  work  of  a  higher  civilization  by  inflaming  religious  preju¬ 
dices  mid  by  awakening  violent  religious  controversies?  I  con¬ 
fess  it  soem*  to  me  that  this  will  be  a  question  for  the  Filipinos 
as  American  citizens,  themselves,  to  answer.  If  they  want  such 
teachers,  then  certainly  under  our  system  of  government  they 
arc  entitled  to  have  them,  and  no  wise  administration,  under 
whatever  pretext,  will  attempt  to  interfere  with  their  doing  so. 
Already,  as  Chaplain  Pierce  has  told  church  people  in  the  East, 
there  is  a  remarkable  interest  in  the  work  of  the  church  not  only 
among  Filipinos  but  among  Chinese  and  others ;  and  the  church 
has  qualifications  for  mission  work  in  those  islands  which  other 
Christian  bodies  have  with  rare  magnanimity  recognized.  But 
beyond  what  is  already  underway,  a  denominational  propaganda 
of  various  types  would  at  present  be  only  misleading  and  con¬ 
fusing.  The  Filipinos  must  first  understand  what  Americanism 
means.  They  are  at  present  so  largely  in  the  dark  as  to  our  in¬ 
stitutions  and  those  great  ideas  of  political  and  religious  freedom 
upon  which  they  rest,  that  the  perfectly  well-meant,  but  not  al¬ 
ways  lust  or  considerate  presentation  of  the  truth  by  those  whose 
attitude  is  one  of  strong  antagonism  to  the  teachings  and  insti¬ 
tutions  of  Rome  would  only  Ik-  inflammatory  ami  unsettling,  and 
might  end  in  a  situation  in  which  the  illusions  of  the  old  faith 
had  been  destroyed  without  the  substitution  of  anything  better. 
If  something  of  the  larger  and  freer  spirit  of  the  Roman  Church 
as  it  exists  in  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  many  members  of 
that  communion  whom  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  count  as  niv 
friends,  conk!  find  its  way  into  these  new-  possessions  of  ours,  it 
might  be  better  adapted  to  the  situation  existing  there  than  some¬ 
thing  more  radical  and  destructive,  and.  at  any  rate,  it  would 
prepare  the  way  for  that  temper  of  toleration  and  free  inquiry  in 
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which  wo  Americans  arc  wont  to  find,  in  this  connection,  our 
largest  hope.  But  meantime  it  ought  to  be  distinctly  understood 
that  henceforth  in  the  Philippines  any  man  may  worship  God 
according  to  Ins  own  conscience,  ant!,  if  he  is  so  minded,  may 
invite  others  to  unite  in  doing  so  with  him." 

The  Kev.  Hr.  Grant,  in  a  recent  speech  in  Cooper  Union  (New 
York  Tribune,  April  2)  threw  further  light  on  the  difficult  points 
involved  in  church  property  in  the  Philippines,  and  the  power  of 
the  friars.  He  said; 

"The  real  question  in  the  Philippines  is  the  land  question.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  Filipinos  have  been  robtied  of  their  lands  bv 
the  friars,  and  on  the  other  they  fear  that  they  will  not  come 
back  into  possession  of  them  under  the  American  administration 
of  atlairs.  They  also  fear  they  will  be  taken  from  them  in  future 
!>y  grent  syndicates.  Some  great  ecclesiastics  have  said  then*  was 
no  hostility  to  the  friars  among  the  natives,  yet  in  ouc  of  the  first 
Filipino  proclamations  it  was  proposed  to  abolish  all  religious 
orders.  And  why,  if  there  is  no  hostility,  did  the  friars,  when 
ordered  to  go  back  to  their  cures  by  the  Archbishop  of  New 
Orleans,  why  did  they  not  go  back?  They  are  in  hiding.  From 
the  beginning  in  the  Philippines  there  has  been  a  contest  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastic  authority,  the  ecclesiastic  power  constantly  try¬ 
ing  to  down  the  civil  authorities,  and  generally  succeeding.  An¬ 
nually  the  Archbishop  of  Archial  used  to  spread  the  Spanish  flag 
in  front  of  the  Cathedral,  and  then  invite  the  governor-general 
down  to  see  him  walk  over  it.  It  was  a  case  of  the  church 
against  the  state.  Any  attempt  of  the  civil  authorities  to  Ix-nc- 
lit  the  natives  was  foiled  by  the  ecclesiastics.  The  Filipinos 
were  thus  between  two  grindstones. 

"No  wonder  their  uttitudo  toward  the  United  States  ha#  been 
a  hostile  one.  American  Catholics  wish  to  expand,  I  believe, 
and  grow  strong  in  the  Htntc.  The  Catholics  in  the  Philippines 
desire  to  grow  strong  nt  the  expense  of  the  state  and  dominate 
it.  To  drive  or  attempt  to  drive  the  friars  back  to  their  cures 
will  cause  tho  people  to  leave  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  will  continuo  the  war.  and  is  almost  equivalent  to  taking 
*ides  with  the  insurgents  against  the  United  States." 

Public  opinion  as  represented  in  the  press  inclines  strongly 
against  the  friars,  altho  they  have  some  defenders.  The  New 
York  Commercial  Advertiser  (March  30)  says: 

"If  wo  had  no  other  authority  than  that  of  Bishop  Potter  for 
the  statement  that  thcchicf  grievance  of  the  Filipinos  arose  from 
the  oppression  of  the  friurs  it  would  be  discredited.  Bishop  pot¬ 
ter  belongs  to  one  Christian  sect  and  the  friars  to  another.  But 
ivory  one  who  has  made  any  serious  study  of  the  situation  in 
the  Philippines  has  reached  the  same  conclusion.  \Vc  lielicvc 
that  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants  agree  that  the  friars  have 
betrayed  their  trust.  The  cure  of  this  evil  is  a  duty  which  we  do 
not  think  tho  Catholics  in  this  country  will  regret.  In  fact,  their 
past  conduct  has  been  such  ns  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  they 
will  coopcrato  with  tho  Government  when  it  attempts  to  make 
that  separation  of  church  and  state  which  must  exist  in  all  terri¬ 
tory  over  which  tho  flag  flies.  It  may  take  some  time  to  bring 
this  about,  but  wo  hope  that  it  may  be  done  without  unnecessary 
friction  and  with  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  abuses  of 
which  the  friars  have  been  guilty  have  been  part  of  the  general 
abuse  of  power  that  has  characterized  Spanish  rule  in  the  col¬ 
onics.  The  evil  is  one  of  race  rather  than  of  religion.  The 
church  has  had  to  work  with  such  material  as  it  had.  and.  unfor¬ 
tunately,  some  of  it  was  pretty  poor.  Under  the  new  regime  all 
sects  will  stand  on  an  equal  footing  in  the  Philippines,  and  those 
which  lie st  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation  will  be  the  ones  which 
will  thrive.  There  is  certainly  ro»m  enough  for  all  forms  of 
Christian  work." 

The  Springfield  Republican  (March  251  says: 

"Unless  the  United  States  clips  the  wings  of  the  religious  cor¬ 
porations,  the  war  may  go  on  indefinitely.  On  the  other  hand, 
does  the  Administration  dare  to  expel  the  friars  and  confiscate 
their  estates,  as  the  Filipinos  of  all  classes  desire?  In  his  recent 
't>eeeh  in  the  Senate  Mr.  Lodge  hinted  strongly  at  such  a  con¬ 
fiscation  when  he  said  :  ’  The  land,  which  tickings  to  the  people, 
and  of  which  they  have  been  robbed  in  the  past,  should  be  re¬ 
turned  to  them  and  their  titles  made  secure.*  But  Mr.  McKin 
ley's  Paris  treaty  contains  clauses  which  seem  to  insure  to  the 
orders  the  permanent  possession  of  their  great  landed  properties. 


through  possessory  titles  if  through  110  other.  As  for  the  contin¬ 
ued  residence  of  the  friars  in  the  islands,  the  President's  inborn 
love  of  compromise  will  incline  him  to  avoid  so  radical  a  measure 
as  their  expulsion  from  the  archipelago.  The  final  outcome, 
therefore,  is  in  utter  darkness ;  but  the  prospect  is  that  war  in 
some  form  will  continue  so  long  as  the  United  States  seems  to 
the  natives  to  be  protecting  the  religious  orders  in  their  old  posi¬ 
tion  of  spiritual  and  economic  power.” 

The  . h/z’anee  (Congreg.,  March  29)  says: 

"Evidence  is  strong  that  an  exceedingly  grave  mistake  was 
made  in  the  Paris  Treaty  when  the  monastic  orders  were  guaran¬ 
teed  possession  of  all  the  ill-gotten  accumulation#  which  they  had 
niched  from  the  Filipinos  by  a  system  of  legalized  robbery.  The 
extortion  and  tyranny  of  these  Roman  Catholic  orders  was  the 
principal  cause  of  the  original  uprising  of  the  people.  This  is 
the  testimony  of  Professor  Worcester  of  the  two  Philippine  com¬ 
missions.  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Robinson,  the  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Pott,  and  of  many  other  observers.  .  .  .  There  is  a 
grave  problem  here  which  our  Government  has  hardly  touched, 
or.  if  it  has  touched  it  at  all.  only  to  the  further  injury  of  the 
people  and  of  our  cause.  ~ 

Christian  Work  (Evangelical,  March  29).  referring  to  the  well- 
known  letters  of  Mr.  Robinson,  mentioned  above,  says: 

•*  In  his  last  letter  to  that  journal  [the  New  York  Evening  Post] 
he  sums  up  hi>  experience  in  Luzon  by  saying  that  thcchicf  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  Philippines  to  the  United  States  has  been  due  to  the 
desire  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  to  be  rid  both  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  exactions  and  of  the  administrative  tyranny  of  the  monas¬ 
tic  order#.  This  opinion  is  shared  by  almost  ull  who  have  intel¬ 
ligently  observed  the  condition  of  the  islands.  It  is  charged  that 
General  Otis  has  carried  out  through  the  entire  |>eriod  of  his 
command  an  administration  which  has  favored  these  order#. 
The  Government  nt  Washington,  for  some  reason  not  clearly 
understood,  has  never  been  decisive  in  dealing  with  them.  Groat 
doubt  exists  whether  the  title  by  which  friars  cluim  great  tracts 
of  land  i*  legal,  and  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  is  open 
to  moral  challenge,  for  reasons  already  presented  in  this  journal. 
This  especial  phase  of  the  question  has  not  received  the  attention 
that  it  should  both  from  Congress  and  the  public  press,  due  to 
tho  extreme  reluctance  shared  by  lioth  of  discussing  subjects 
connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  But  ns  the  facts 
come  to  lie  fully  understood  it  becomes  n  very  grave  situation 
that  must  be  faced  and  determined.” 

On  tho  other  hand.  The  Sacred  Heart  Review  iRnm  Cntli., 
March  24)  says: 

"The  people  who  think  that  the  pnqicrty  held  by  the  religious 
orders  in  the  Philippines  should  la*  confiscated  by  the  United 
States  will  receive  very  little  comfort  from  the  statements  made 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Aigul.  S.J..  in  The  Independent  of  last  week. 
Father  Aigul.  who  is  ut  present  in  Washington,  having  come  to 
this  country  from  Manila,  where  he  had  lived  for  many  years,  for 
the  purjiose  of  presenting  a  mass  of  scientific  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  Philippines  to  the  Government,  contradicts  tho  as¬ 
sertions  made  by  mi  many  Protestant  writers  regarding  the  fabu¬ 
lous  value  of  the  friars'  property  in  the  Philippines,  and  says: 

In  regard  to  the  estate*  of  :he  orders,  they  have  u  Rood  title  to  their 
property.  .  .  .  There  he  s>  v*.  •»  prejudice  air*.tn»t  religious  hoJies  hav¬ 
ing  propes  ty  which  l»  not  shown  ngaintt  individual*.  A  man  may  be 
worth  a  million  dollar*  in  land,  bat  nobody  object*  if  ho  ha*  a  good  title  j 
but  let  religious  order*  own  a  large  amount  of  land  by  an  equally  good 
title  and  there  are  many  who  want  to  take  their  property.’ 

"In  this  last  sentence  Father  Aljfue  states  exactly  the  mental 
attitude  o f  many  of  those  Americans  who  are  at  present  clamor¬ 
ing  for  the  robbery— to  put  it  plainly— of  the  religious  orders, 
who.  in  spite  of  all  the  calumny  that  has  been  leveled  nt  them, 
arc  still  recognized,  by  those  who  have  studied  the  question 
sanclv  aud  soberly,  to  have  been  the  civilizers  and  the  Christian- 
izers  of  the  Philippines.  Land  trusts  aud  combinations,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  extensive  may  be  their  possessions  and  unjust  their 
operations,  arc  looked  ujkui  as  perfectly  natural ;  but  for  a  Cath¬ 
olic  religious  body  to  own  property,  tho  it  be  used  in  the  cause 
of  civilization  and  of  Christianity,  is  more  than  some  of  us  can 
bear." 

The  Ave  Maria  (Rom.  Oath..  March  31)  says: 

“No  doubt  there  are  stray  bl.uk  sheep  among  the  clergy  of  the 
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Philippines,  and  they  are  opposed  by  good  Catholics  there  for  the 
same  reason  that  good  Catholics  everywhere  oppo'c  renegade- 
priests.  Wo  have  strong  reasons,  however,  for  thinking  that  the 
number  of  these  unfortunates  is  smaller  in  the  islands  than  in 
many  other  countries.  A  correspondent  in  Manila,  whose  occu¬ 
pation  brings  him  in  daily  contact  with  the  clergy,  assures  us 
that  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  there  are  just  like  the 

Franciscans  and  Dominicans  in  the  United  States . 

"No  doubt  there  is  rottenness  in  Manila,  but  most  of  it  is  im¬ 
ported.  To  the  calumniated  friars  the  Filipinos  owe  all  the  civ¬ 
ilization  they  possess,  as  well  as  their  stanch  morality.  Bigoted 
profligates  have  been  forced  to  admire  the  one  and  the  other." 


DR.  HILLIS  ON  CALVINISM 


'  I  "HE  heresy  bacillus  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  and 
A  whose  habitat  appears  to  include  countries  so  far  apart  as 
Germany,  Englund,  and  the  United  States,  and  sects  so  vary¬ 
ing  as  Roman  Catholicism,  Anglicanism,  Presbyterianism,  and 
Methodism,  has  claimed  another  victim  in  Dr.  Newell  Dwight 
Hillis,  the  successorof  Beecher  and  Abbott  in  Plymouth  Church. 


Dr.  Hillis's  sermon 
arraigning  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  doctrine 
of  foreordination  to 
everlasting  damna¬ 
tion  has  aroused 
great  attention.  On 
account  of  criticisms 
of  hit  course  by  the 
Chicago  |>resbytery, 
of  which  he  has  been 
a  member.  Dr.  Hillis 
has  now  resigned  Ins 
ministry  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church, 
and  is  now  a  simple 
layman,  or.  as  lie 
hum«*rously  puts  it. 
a  man  "without  any 
ministerial  stand- 
ing,"  nltho  he  re¬ 
mains  pastor  of 
Plymouth  Church,  which  is  Congregational  in  its  affiliations. 

In  his  sermon  (New  York  Evening  /’*•*/,  March  37)  Dr.  Hillis 
said: 


K*v.  DK.  N.  D.  HILLIS. 


“On  one  page  Jonathan  Edwards  says:  'God  holds  the  uncon¬ 
verted  over  the  pit  of  hell,  as  much  as  one  holds  a  spider  or  a 
loathsome  insect  over  the  tire,  and  from  time  to  time  the  genera¬ 
tion  in  darkened  lands,  without  temple,  without  Bible,  without 
religious  teacher,  are  swept  into  the  future  as  the  housewife  lifts 
the  lid  from  the  glowing  coals  und  sweeps  flies  into  the  flame' 
And  to-day  one  of  our  greatest  denominations  still  includes  that 
tremendous  statement  in  its  confession  of  faith,  saying  that  cer¬ 
tain  men  and  angels  arc  foreordained  to  everlasting  death,  being 
•particularly  and  unchangeably  designed,  and  their  Dumber  is  so 
certain  and  definite  that  i^can  not  lie  either  increased  or  dimin¬ 
ished,  ‘  and  every  young  man  who  enters  the  Presbyterian  Church 
has  to  solemnly  swear  to  believe  and  teach  this  frightful  view. 

"And  every  attempt  to  revise  and  expel  that  statement  from 
the  creed  has  been  successfully  combated  by  a  majority  that 
wishes  to  retain  the  doctrine.  1 1  would  seem  that  if  men  believed 
it  reason  would  bo  shaken  to  its  foundation.  It  would  seem  as  if 
n  man  would  prefer  to  lie  burned  at  the  stake  rather  than  bold, 
or  assert,  or  charge  such  infinite  cruelty  upon  the  all-merciful 
and  all-loving  God.  The  day  the  scholastics  wrote  that  chapter 
in  the  Confession  of  Faith  they  got  the  devil  confused  with  God. 
What!  Read  the  story  of  Christ's  life.  love,  su tiering,  and 
death,  and  then  charge  God  with  '  particularly  and  unchangeably 
designing’  the  majority  of  His  children  to  eternal  torment?  I 
would  rather  shake  mv  fist  in  the  face  of  the  Eternal,  and  fling 


every  vile  epithet  toward  His  stainless  throne,  where  eternal 
Mercy  sits  with  the  world's  atoning  Savior,  than  lift  my  hand 
with  that  creed  toward  God's  throne  and  affirm  that  I  taught  nr 
believed  it.  For  the  man  who  does  believe  that  hideous  doctrine 
the  h<»ur  of  judgment  ha'  now  come.  His  sun  is  already  dark¬ 
ened  ;  his  moon  is  turned  to  blood  ;  his  stars  have  refused  to  give 
their  light." 

The  portiou  of  the  Westminster  Confession  against  which  I)r. 
Hillis  directed  his  criticism  is  the  chapter  treating  "Of  God  s 
Eternal  Decrees."  which  is  as  follows: 

"By  the  decree  of  God,  for  the  manifestation  of  His  glory, 
some  men  and  angels  are  predestinated  unto  everlasting  life  aid 
others  foreordained  to  everlasting  death.  These  angels  and 
men.  thus  predestinated  and  foreordained,  arc  particularly  and 
unchangeably  designed  ,  and  their  number  is  so  certain  and  defi¬ 
nite  that  it  can  not  be  either  increased  or  diminished, 

“Those  of  mankind  that  are  predestinated  unto  life,  God,  lie- 
fore  the  foundation  of  the  world  was  laid,  according  to  His  eter¬ 
nal  and  immutublc  purpose  und  the  secret  counsel  and  good 
pleasure  of  His  will,  hath  chosen  in  Christ  unto  everlasting  glory, 
out  *»f  His  mere  free  grace  and  love,  without  any  foresight  of 
faith  or  g.*»d  works,  or  |icrscvcrance  in  cither  of  them,  or  any 
other  thing  in  the  creature,  as  conditions  or  causes  moving  Him 
thereunto;  and  all  to  the  praise  of  His  glorious  grace. 

"As  God  hath  appointed  the  elect  unto  glory,  so  hath  He.  by 
the  eternal  and  most  free  purpose  of  His  will,  foreordained  all 
<hc  means  thereunto.  Wherefore  they  who  urc  elected  living 
fallen  in  Adam,  urc  redeemed  by  Christ,  urc  effectually  called 
unto  faith  in  Christ  by  His  Spirit  working  in  due  season  ;  are 
justified,  adopted,  sanctified,  und  kept  by  His  j*owcr  through 
faith  unto  salvation.  Neither  are  any  other  redeemed  by  Christ, 
effectually  called,  justified,  adopted,  sanctified,  und  saved,  but 
the  elect  only. 

'  The  rest  of  munkind  God  was  pleased,  according  to  the  un- 
searchable  counsel  of  His  own  will,  whereby  lie  extendeth  or 
withholdcth  mercy  us  He  plcascth,  for  the  glory  of  His  sovereign 
jxiwer  over  His  creatures,  to  pass  by  and  to  ordain  them  to  dis¬ 
honor  und  wrath  for  their  sin.  to  the  praise  of  His  glorious  jus¬ 
tice.  " 

Secular  press  comment  is  for  the  most  part  very  scathing  in  its 
judgment  of  this  Calvinistic  doctrine.  The  Brooklyn  Citizen 
says : 

"Now.  does  nnylKsly  out  of  u  madhouse  really  believe  this? 
Do  the  president  and  faculty  of  the  McCormick  Theological 
Seminary  believe  it?  That  God  created  men  and  deliberately, 
Itefore  their  creation,  decreed  that  they  should  bo  dumned  to  all 
eternity,  and  then  with  u  dissimulation  worthy  of  Satan  sent  His 
own  Son  into  the  world  to  redeem  the  world,  that  through  Him 
all  men  might  l*c  saved?  Who  in  his  senses  cun  accept  such 
self-contradictory  nonsense? . 

"The  criticism  ubout  Dr.  Hillis's  theology  by  tho  rigidly  ortho¬ 
dox  will  prove  unfortunate— for  them.  The  standards  they  are 
Necking  to  maintain  belong  to  the  world's  list  of  disregarded 
Ntatutes  and  formulas  that  it  is  not  the  hubit  of  mankind  ex¬ 
pressly  to  disannul,  but  that  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  intel¬ 
ligent  are  abandoned  to  die." 

The  Brooklyn  Eng/e.  however,  thinks  that  Dr.  Hillis,  in  thut 
violently  repudiating  this  doctrine,  threw  himself  open  to  objec¬ 
tions  from  those  who  uphold  it.  and  that  he  should  not  have  n- 
sented  their  defense  of  Calvin's  faith  and  the  official  creed  ol 
Presbyterianism,  as  an  "attack"  upon  himself.  Referring  tt 
Dr.  Hillis's  letter  of  resignation  sent  to  the  Chicago  presbytery 
The  Eagle  says : 

"We  admire  the  eloquence  and  the  earnestness  of  Dr.  Hillis’* 
letter.  If  the  situation  in  theology  or  in  the  ministry  was  wh.v 
lie  thinks  it  is,  we  would  agonize  with  him.  But  we  do  not  think 
it  is  that  any  more  than  we  think  that  the  representation  of  ex¬ 
treme  emotion  on  the  stage  is  the  real  thing.  It  is  well  that  tin 
presbytery  of  Chicago  voted  to  put  the  letter  in  cold  storage  fo 
a  fortnight,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  feel  the  pulse  of  tin 
situation,  take  its  tcmjicrature,  give  to  it  cooling  and  nutrition- 
food.  sequester  it  from  distracting  surroundings,  and  report :  1 
result  two  weeks  hence. 

"By  that  time  the  presbytery  may  feel  no  necessity  to  conch:  n 
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that  Dr.  Hillis’s  arraignments  are  correct.  They  may  grant  to 
him  a  release  in  the  same  courteous  spirit  with  which  a  host 
would  accept  the  regrets  of  a  guest  at  his  inability  to  be  present 
on  a  stated  occasion,  or  they  may  ask  him  to  stay  in  their  fellow¬ 
ship.  without  prejudice  to  the  views  which  lie  advances  in  his 
letter,  but  with  pointed  dissent  from  the  views  which,  between 
the  lines  of  his  letter,  he  may  seek,  or  may  seem  to  seek,  to  fasten 
on  others. " 

The  New  York  Mai/  am/  Express  (April  2)  says  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  issue  is  not  one  of  free  speech,  in  which  we  all  believe  : 

"No  one  is  obliged  to  connect  himself  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  or  with  any  other  church.  All  the  denominations  arc 
open  to  him  where  to  chiM.se.  But  when  he  has  made  his  choice, 
and  as  a  condition  precedent  to  membership  has  subscribed  to  a 
certain  creed,  a  certain  confession,  he  has  made  a  committal  out 
of  which  springs  a  duty.  That  duty  is  allegiance,  fidelity  to  the 
church  of  his  unintimidated  choice  so  long  as  he  retains  his  mem¬ 
bership.  No  one  questions  his  right  to  assail  it  as  earnestly  a* 
did  Dr.  Hillis  when  he  opened  his  batteries  on  the  Westminster 
deliverance.  But  does  not  a  decent  respect  for  the  proprieties 
suggest  that  resignation  should  precede  objurgation?" 

The  New  York  Sun  (April  i).  ever  valiant  in  the  cause  of 
orthodox  doctrine,  says: 

"Dr.  Hillis.  of  Brooklyn,  for  example,  is  horrified  by  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  election  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  yet  without  it 
that  whole  standard  of  faith  would  fall  to  pieces  He  would  fol¬ 
low  only  the  example  and  (cachings  of  Jesus,  but  he  relegates 
Jesus  to  a  merely  human  place  by  the  methods  of  his  criticism  of 
the  faith  in  which  he  was  reured.  That  also  is  the  consequence 
of  the  teachings  of  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  ami  all  his  school,  inclu¬ 
ding  the  ecclesiastic  who  has  contended  in  the  Sun  that  ‘all 
things  that  are  good  in  uny  man  are  divine.'  The  authority  of 
Christ's  teachings  is  thus  placed  in  their  intrinsic  merits  simply, 
like  those  of  Mohammed.  Confucius,  or  any  modern  philosopher, 
ami  they  are  opened  to  criticism  accordingly.  If  that  is  the  view 
of  the  church,  or  if  it  is  u  view  tolerable  l»y  the  church,  the  com¬ 
plete  reconstruction  of  creeds  and  of  theology  has  become  ncccs 
nary,  and  in  honesty  it  ought  not  to  be  delayed." 

The  Independent  (undenom.,  April  5>.  referring  to  this  state¬ 
ment  of  The  Sun,  which  it  calls  "the  brightest  of  our  New  York 
daily  papers,"  which  "has  much  to  say  about  theology,  tho  so 
little  alMiut  religion."  remarks 

"It  is  not  unusual  to  hear  such  declarations  that  if  one  doctrine 
of  some  theological  system  goes,  the  whole  Issly  of  faith  goes. 
The  proof  that  the  above  statement  is  not  true  appears  under  the 
old  rule.'  Probat  ambutando'  test  it  and  sec.  The  Methodist 
Church  is  tho  proof.  It  reject'  the  doctrine  of  election,  and  yet 
the  whole  standard  of  faith  has  not  fallen  to  pieces  The  Meth¬ 
odist  Church  holds  nine  tenths  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  all 
of  it  that  is  of  any  great  importance.  One  is  inclined  to  suspect 
that  the  person  who  says  that  if  the  doctrine  of  election  goes,  the 
whole  Confession  goes,  has  never  read  it.  Methodists  are  excel¬ 
lent  Christians,  ns  good  believers,  nndas  soundly  orthodox  ns  arc 
the  Calvinists,  and  yet  they  reject  election." 

The  Presbyterian  (April  41  takes  Dr.  Hillis  to  task  as  follow-. 

"  Dr.  Hillis  is  an  attractive  preacher,  but  he  is  neither  an  origi¬ 
nal  nor  a  logical  thinker.  He  has  always  shown  liberal  tenden¬ 
cies.  and  now  that  he  is  the  successor  of  noted  predecessors,  he 
seems  to  spread  his  wings  and  make  a  display . 

"  What  right  has  a  man  to  Ik*  a  minister  in  two  denomination' 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  or  a  meml»er  of  a  Presbyterian  presby¬ 
tery  and  of  a  Congregational  association?  Is  it  not  time  thi' 
double  denominational  connection  'hould  cease  ;  or  if  it  is  to  con¬ 
tinue.  that  the  minister  occupying  '<•  anomalous  a  relation  shall 
show  such  respect  for  the  bodies  according  him  this  privilege  as 
not  to  assail  them  doctrinally  or  organically,  in  private  or  in 
public?  A  fine  sense  of  propriety  and  honor,  if  not  of  justice, 
would  dictate  this." 

New  York's  Churchless  Avenue.— Third  Avenue,  in 
the  borough  of  Manhattan.  New  York,  possesses  the  question¬ 
able  distinction  of  being  without  a  single  church  along  it>  entire 
length  Within  a  space  of  seventeen  blocks,  however— the  sec¬ 


tion  between  Forty-second  Street  and  Fifty-ninth  Street— there 
are  sixty-five  bar-rooms  of  various  sorts,  either  independent 
drinking  places  or  gr>«cers‘  bars.  A  writer  in  7 he  Christian 
Advoeate  (Mcth.  Eptsc.,  New  York.  March  1)  says: 

“The  state  of  things  morally  and  spiritually  in  the  district  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  facts  :  Of  these  65  liquor-selling 
places  about  40  are  so-called ‘hotels,'  paying  their  tax  of  $800  a 
year,  and  running  practically  day  and  night,  week-days  and  Sun¬ 
days.  Forty  each  paying  S'**.— $32,000  tax  ;  40  each  paying  $1,- 
500-  $*0,000  rent;  40  each  paying  $2.000— wages  to  bartenders 
and  other  help- -$'*•.000  help ;  4”  each  averaging  Sj.cxo  u  year — 
profit,  gas.  fire,  etc. — $120,000  profits.  The  remaining  25  saloons 
and  liquor-selling  grocers,  in  tax.  rent.  help,  and  profits,  must 
take  in  about  $«.«*■>  each— $  125.00a  The  yearly  drink  bill  of 
this  short  section  of  seventeen  blockson  Third  Avenue— $417,000. 
Counting  the  average  weekly  earning  of  the  customers  of  these 
places  at  $15  a  week.  or.  say.  ul»out  $700  a  year,  uud  counting 
that  each  customer  sj»end*  only  one  fourth  of  his  earnings  for 
drink,  we  have  v«»>  of  >*ueh  customers  necessury  for  the  support 
of  thc'C*  65  drinking-places  for  one  year.  Then,  counting  5  per¬ 
sons  to  a  family  for  each  of  these  3.000.  we  have  a  total  of  15.000 
people  affected  in  a  direct  way  by  the  liquor  traffic  of  this  small 
section  of  Third  Avenue." 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  SHAKERS. 

NE  of  the  in..st  interesting  of  the  minor  Christian  sects  ap- 
peurs  about  to  jui"  out  of  existence.  According  to  recent 
returns,  the  Shakers,  who  in  1870  hud  eighteen  communities  with 
about  nine  thousand  mcmlwrs.  have  now  shrunk  to  hurdly  more 
than  one  thousand  souls.  New  members  are  seldom  received 
from  the  world,  and.  owing  to  the  Shaker  belief  in  strict  celibacy, 
there  is  no  chance  for  accessions  from  within.  Were  it  not  for 
the  considerable  commercial  value  of  their  community  properties, 
which,  besides  farm  lands,  consist  of  various  manufactories,  it 
is  believed  they  would  have  disbanded  before  this.  A  writer  in 
The  Interior  (Fresh..  March  29*  gives  the  following  particulars 
concerning  the  peculiar  ordinances  of  these  people,  who,  it  will 
tie  remembered,  figure  prominently  in  Howells’s  “The  Undis¬ 
covered  Country  “ : 

"Everybody  has  hcaid  of  the  Shakers,  but  not  one  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  otherwise  well-informed  Christiuns  could  tell  off-hand  whut 
is  their  origin,  belief,  or  aim.  They  arc  the  oldest  of  our  commu¬ 
nistic  societies,  and  were  founded  by  ‘Mother  Ann,'  who  .was 
born  in  Manchester.  England,  in  173O.  and  died  in  this  country 
in  1784.  She  was  one  of  the  most  erratic  of  the  (Junkers  in  their 
most  erratic  day-.  Her  followers  learned  to  regard  her  ns  a  sec¬ 
ond  incarnation  of  Christ.  The  |uirticulnr  tenet  which  came  to 
be  considered  their  distinctive  characteristic  was  the  belief  that 
only  by  living  the  life  of  a  celibate  could  one  lie  restored  to  the 
proper  relation  God  ward.  Those  who  joined  'Mother  Ann’  in 
her  belief  and  jomcd'in  her  pevuliur  modes  of  worship  were  noted 
for ‘unusual  and  violent  manifestations  of  religious  fervor.'  As 
her  converts  were  at  first  wholly  from  the  ranks  of  the  Friends, 
or  Quakers.  they  came  to  l>c  called  'the  Shaking  Quakers.'  This 
was  popularly  abbreviated  to  simply ‘the  Shukers.'  They  call 
themselves  *  The  Millennial  Church,  or  United  Society  of  Believ¬ 
ers.’  Besides  accepting  the  strictest  celibacy,  they  practise  the 
community  of  good',  holding  all  their  possessions  in  common. 
Their  first  family  home  was  built  in  1785.  anil  four  or  five  years 
later  they  had  eleven  communities  in  operation.  New  Lebanon, 
N.  Y..  has  been  their  best  known  establishment,  and  from  it  have 
gone  forth  their  chief  articles  of  trade,  garden  seeds,  and  family 
remedies.  The  world  has  taken  little  interest  in  the  strange 
medley  of  mysticism  they  have  taught,  but  has  been  curiously 
attracted  by  their  peculiar  method  of  worship,  which  remindsone 
of  the  old  Pyrrhic  dance  of  the  Greeks  or  the  more  modern  rhyth¬ 
mical  movements  of  an  Indian  corn  festival.  They  practise 
neither  baptism  nor  the  Lord's  Supper,  following  in  this  the 
custom'  and  convictions  of  the  Friends,  from  whom  they  consti¬ 
tute  an  off-shoot.  They  hold  certain  views  as  to  the  intercourse 
of  the  living  with  the  dead,  which  reminds  one  of  the  teachings 
common  among  the  Spiritualists  of  the  ‘so's.” 
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FOREIGN  TOPICS 


QUEEN  VICTORIA  S  VISIT  TO  IRELAND. 

'I'HIi  official  explanation  given  for  Her  Majesty’s  visit  to  Ire- 

*  land  is  that  the  Queen  is  so  deeply  moved  by  the  courage 
and  devotion  of  the  Irish  troops  that  she  wishes  to  give  some 
mark  of  her  gratitude  and  favor.  High  hopes  have  been  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  English  press  of  the  results  to  follow  this  visit. 
The  Daily  Mail  (London)  says: 

"With  Her  Majesty’s  supreme  capacity  for  doing  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  moment,  the  Queen  visits  Ireland  early  in 
April.  .  .  .  She  has  also  l>cen  pleased  to  order  that  in  future  the 
Irish  regiments  shall  wear  a  sprig  of  shamrock  on  St.  Patrick’s 
Day.  These  two  things  will  do  more  to  bring  Celt  and  Saxon 
together  than  untold  years  of  legislation  or  agitation." 

The  limes  says: 

"We  cannot  doubt  that  the  masses  of  the  Irish  people  will  cor¬ 
dially  appreciate  the  spirit  in  which  the  royal  visit  will  be  made. 
Their  Queen  goes  among  them  as  the  representative  of  no  party 
and  of  no  political  cause.  She  goes  as  the  head  of  the  empire, 
irrespective  of  the  distribution  of  |iolitical  power  among  its  dif¬ 
ferent  portions  anil  provinces,  and  she  may  be  honestly  and  fer¬ 
vently  welcomed  by  all  Irishmen  who  do  not  wish  to  sever  ’the 
golden  link  of  the  crown.’  " 

The  Irish  are  nevertheless  warned  that  they  must  not  hope  for 
political  advantages  from  this  visit.  "  We  do  not  cx|>cet  that  the 
Queen’s  visit  will  heal  political  differences;  it  is  non-politkal." 
remarks  The  St.  James's  Gazette  ;  and  The  Spectator,  referring 
to  St.  Patrick’s  Day.  when  sprigs  of  the  shamrock  were  worn  by 
ninny  in  London,  says: 

"That  there  is  u  distaste  for  the  Irish  character  in  this  country 
wo  should  lie  the  last  to  deny,  for  the  national  characters  are  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  tho  incurable  defect  of  Englishmen  is  lack  of  sym¬ 
pathy  for  anything  different,  or  even  comprehension  of  it;  but 
the  distaste  vanished  for  the  time  ns  if  it  had  never  existed.  .  .  . 
Tho  truth  is,  tho  people,  who.  partly  owing  to  the  change  intro¬ 
duced  by  deep-sea  Cables,  have  watched  this  war  as  they  have 
never  watched  any  war.  were  profoundly  touched  by  tho  devotion 
nnd  daring  of  the  Irish  regiments,  reconsidered  in  a  moment 
muny  prejudices,  ami  were  delighted  to  In  Jed  by  the  Queen  in 
expressing  visibly  their  friendship  for  those  whoso  conduct  they 
so  admired.  .  .  .  The  emotion  may  bo  evanescent,  tho  men  arc 
slow  to  forget  stories  of  derring-do.  but  that  it  flashed  across  the 
nation  is  proof  sufficient  that  the  dislike  in  which  the  Irish  be¬ 
lieve  is  but  sujiorlicial.  nnd  might  under  favorable  circumstances 
altogether  disappear.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  love  one's  friends 
just  after  they  have  liecn  saying  they  had  rather  be  rid  of  you. 
but  it  is  possible  to  appreciate  their  worth  even  then,  and  there 
is  no  foundation  for  liking  lictter  than  full  appreciation.  That 
appreciation  is  just  now  so  strong  that  it  would  of  itself  be  fatal 
to  Home  Rule.  It  is  the  useless  partner  one  lets  go.  not  the 
partner  whose  aid  in  emergency  is  a  rock  of  support." 

The  Orangemen  uro  delighted  with  the  visit.  The  Belfast 
livening  Telegraph  says : 

"Very  likely  the  conclusion  has  been  borne  home  that  if  there 
lmd  been  more  royal  visits  to  this  country  during  the  past  half- 
century.  that  if  there  hail  been,  ns  Irish  Loyalists  have  so  often 
urged,  a  royal  residence  in  Ireland— in  the  same  way  that  Scotch¬ 
men  have  a  royal  residence  at  Balmoral— the  political  state  of 
affairs  would  have  been  different  to-day." 

The  .\o»  them  Whig  expresses  itself  in  similar  terms.  The 
Cork  Examiner  arises  its  voice  in  warning 

“Wc  do  not  wish  to  say  a  word  that  may  seem  ungracious,  but 
we  can  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  very  regrettable  incidents  that 
occurred  when  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  visited  us  some 
fifteen  years  ago.  They  were  received,  it  will  be  remembered, 
as  befitted  tlieir  positions  until  the  respectful  attitude  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  was  misrepresented  in  a  most  unwise,  wc  should  say.  mali¬ 
cious  way.  We  would  urge,  therefore,  that  for  once  party  feel¬ 


ing  should  Ik-  repressed,  and  it  may  Ik*  taken  for  granted  then 
that  Her  Majesty  will  have  little  to  complain  of  her  reception  if 
it  :s  not  effusively  enthusiastic.  .  .  .  We  are  sanguine  that  it 
marks  a  new  departure  of  our  rulers  toward  this  country.  They 
see  that  the  policy  of  neglect  was  a  dangerous  and  foolish  one. 
that  an  Ireland  chafing  under  many  nnd  grievous  wrongs  was  a 
reflection  on  the  empire,  and  debarred  from  its  service  many  who 
nr.ght  become  very  valuable  and  efficient  soldiers." 

Evidences  of  discontent  are  not,  however,  wanting.  Several 
prominent  Irishmen  have  refused  to  take  part  in  the  reception 
of  the  Queen,  either  officially  or  unofficially.  The  following  let¬ 
ter  from  Miss  Anna  Parnell  has  appeared  in  many  papers 

• 

"Since  the  Queen,  whose  Irish  soldiers  have  hitherto  been  pun¬ 
ished  if  they  ventured  to  sjxirt  the  shamrock,  has  now  ordered 
them  to  wear  it  as  a  token  of  their  degradation,  it  seems  to  me 
that  those  Irish  who  do  not  wish  to  l»c  identified  with  the  robber 
hordes  in  South  Africa  should  take  Mime  notice  of  this  insult  to 
their  little  plant,  whose  very  humbleness  might  have  protected  it 
from  the  attcntxinsof  the  Queen- Empress.  I  would  suggest  that 
those  who  can  not  refrain  from  wearing  the  shamrock  should  dip 
it  in  ink  first  until  it*,  dishonor  has  been  wiped  out  by  the  finul 
triumph  of  the  Boers  or  in  Mime  other  way." 

The  Freeman's  Journal  remarks  that  “tho  "Queen  comes  a* 
recruiting  sergeant  to  Ireland,"  and  declares  that  the  order  to 
wear  the  emblem  of  Irish  national  independence  is  a  piece  of 
English  arrogance. 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  these  concessions  to  Irish  vanity 
are  regarded  as  signs  of  weakness,  which  will  have  u  very  dif¬ 
ferent  effect  from  what  was  intended.  The  Vossische  /.e thing 
points  out  that  the  Irish  Nationalists  were  never  more  violent  in 
Parliament  than  since  the  licgmning  of  the  South  African  war. 
altho  many  English  jingo  pa|*cra  refrained  from  publishing  the 
text  of  their  sj*ccchcs.  The  Sviet  (St.  Petersburg)  says : 

"England  is  afraid;  England  trembles.  That  is  why  Eng¬ 
land.  while  yelling  her  defiance  to  the  world,  niukes  her  obeisance 
to  Ireland.  History  records  nothing  like  it— proud  England 
groveling  before  Ireland'  Is  not  this  a  sign  of  the  times? 
Europe  should  duly  appreciate  this  confession  of  weakness,  ami 
put  a  stop  to  English  rapacity,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  for  the 
present  and  for  coming  generations." —  Translations  made  for 
Tur.  LiikRAKY  Dio»t. 


STRENCTH  AND  WEAKNESS  OF  BOER  MILI¬ 
TARY  ORGANIZATION. 

N  the  Volks  stem  (Pretoria).  Dr.  Engelenburg  gives  an  inter¬ 
esting  sketch  of  the  extraordinary  military  organization  of 
the  Boer*,  revealing  at  once  its  strength  and  its  weakness.  We 
condense  his  article  as  follows 

There  is  little  or  no  compulsion.  The  only  effective  punish¬ 
ment  is  the  fact  that  men  who  do  not  come  up  to  the  mark  arc 
ridiculed  by  their  comrades.  Piet  Joubcrt.  tho  commandcr-in 
chief,  wears  no  uniform,  because  anything  approaching  to  the 
European  idea  of  discipline  is  utterly  distasteful  to  the  Boers, 
and  an  air  of  command  is  not  tolerated  where  the  officer  is  only 
primus  inter  pares.  The  orders  of  the  officers  sound  more  like 
requests.  Bragging,  boasting  of  one's  exploits,  is  likely  to  meet 
with  utter  contempt.  The  Boer  acknowlcdgcsopcnly  that  lie  lias 
no  "feeling  of  joy  "  at  the  approach  of  battle.  Yet  he  will  hold 
out.  if  necessary,  under  a  perfect  hail  of  shot  and  shell.  Surren¬ 
der  is  an  awful  thought  to  the  Boer,  yet  he  docs  not  admire  fool¬ 
hardiness.  The  man  who  recklessly  exposes  himself  is  not  deco¬ 
rated  or  praised.  On  the  contrary,  he  gets  a  regular  “  blowing 
up"  from  h:s  vcldkornct.  for  not  only  does  he  rob  his  family  oi 
its  supporter,  in  cusc  he  is  hit.  but  be  weakens  the  force  to  which 
he  belongs,  and  thus  lessens  the  chance  of  victory. 

His  greatest  weakness  is  his  want  of  implicit  obedience.  It  is 
impossible  to  get  the  lf<K*r  to  obey  an  order  which  does  not  seem 
sensible  to  him.  While  thousandsof  British  soldiers  do  not  know 
what  they  are  fighting  for  las  conversation  with  the  prisoners 
amply  proves),  every  Boer  fully  understands  the  causes  of  the 
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war,  is  conversant  with  the  arguments  on  lx>th  sides,  and  is  will¬ 
ing  to  risk  everything  for  his  freedom.  But  he  refuses  to  be 
butchered  uselessly,  and  expects  to  he  made  acquainted  with  the 
object  of  an  order.  The  officers  know  this  but  they  also  know 
that  the  Boer  never  fights  better  than  when  he  is  in  sore  straits, 
and  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  a  Boer  commander  to  place  his  men 
in  a  position  where  they  must  fight  or  surrender. 

A  writer  in  the  Mi/i/dr  U'ochtnhlalt  (Berlin)  points  out  that 
this  individualism  of  the  Boers,  while  it  strengthens  them  in 
positions  of  defense,  makes  them  unfit  for  an  aggressive  move¬ 
ment.  Much  as  intellect,  calmness,  and  individual  tact  are  to  Ik* 
appreciated,  confidence  in  the  commander  and  obedience  must 
accompany  them  to  enable  an  army  t<*  strike  a  sudden  and  deci¬ 
sive  blow.  This  criticism  has  obtained  wide  acceptance  since 
the  failure  of  the  Boers  to  capture  Ladysmith  and  Kimberley. — 
Translations  mailt  Jor  1\\v.  Litkrakv  Dioisr. 


THE  PASSION  FOR  MILITARY  GLORY  IN 

FRANCE. 

\  1  OT  within  the  memory  of  living  men  has  France  licen  the 
A  ^  mistress  of  continental  Europe ;  yet  the  memory  of  her 
military  glory  is  still  vivid  among  her  people,  und  the  expres¬ 
sions  of  many  of  her  writers  show  that  she  has  not  given  up  the 
hope  of  regaining  her  proud  preeminence.  Her  Government  in. 
however,  and  has  been  f*»r  a  long  time,  eminently  pacific.  For 

Instance,  shaking 
of  the  unwillingness 
of. Franco  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  the  South 
African  war  merely 
for  the  sake  of  jus- 
tlce,  M.  I  >c  lea -so. 
the  minister  of  for¬ 
eign  affairs,  said : 

"France  lias  not 
ceased  to  1«  that 
£oner«Mi*  nation 
which  the  world  has 
known,  has  ad¬ 
mired.  and  has 
sometimes  left  in 
the  lurch;  hut 
Franco  has  had 
many  bitter  experi¬ 
ence*.  and  altho  she 
will  not  shirk  her 

duty,  she  must  con- 
• 

shier  the  fact  that 
the  balance  of  power 
lias  altered,  and  that 
some  consideration 

;s  iluc  to  herself.  France  lias  I<»t  none  of  her  noble  enthusiasm, 
‘•-.it  she  also  realizes  that  she  can  not  and  must  not  give  way  to 
‘»r  generous  impulses.  She  has  done  enough  for  humanity, 
andean,  without  jealousy,  allow  others  to  take  the  initiative  " 

I'espitc  this  peaceful  declaration,  warlike  articles  arc  popular 
with  the  French  public,  and  the  idea  of  a  war  of  revenge  against 
Germany,  tho  less  prominent  than  in  former  years,  is  still  con¬ 
tinually  encountered  in  the  French  press.  "Revenge  for  Sedan 
is  a  sentiment  necessary  to  our  national  existence."  write* 
Maurice  Barr^s  in  the  Journal  ( Paris) .  "  France  will  regain  her 
equilibrium  only  when  her  territorial  integrity  has  been  restored.” 
writes  Joseph  Reinach  in  the  Site  it.  The  KHmiuke  Ztitung 
(Cologne)  thinks  that  such  expressions  must  lie  remembered.  It 
says: 

"It  may  be  argued  that  the  French  nation  has  loved  peace  for 
a  long  time,  and  that  war  is  not  desired  by  the  people  in  general. 


That  may*  Ik*  true.  The  nation  did  not  desire  the  wars  of  the 
First  Empire  :  it  did  not  wish  for  war  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean 
campaign:  it  would  not  have  wanted  the  war  of  1870.  had  the 
people- been  given  two  days*  time  for  sol>cr  reflection.  But  the 
nation  is  not  even  asked  its  opinion  ;  it  is  taken  unawares.  Ever 
since  the  great  Revolution.  French  wars  have  been  made  by  a 
few  daring  speculators,  assisted  by  a  'patriotic'  mob,  which 
raises  in  the  streets  and  in  the  newspapers  a  popular  cry.  tier- 
many.  for  one.  has  no  reason  to  relax  her  watchful  attitude  as 
long  as  the  cry  '  A  lltrlin'  has  not  died  out  entirely." 

At  present,  the  popular  hero  of  the  French  is  the  late  Colonel 
Yillcbois-Marcuil.  the  "South  African  Lafayette."  an  officer  of 
undoubted  ability,  whose  advice  to  the  Boers  has  certainly  in¬ 
fluenced  the  war,  and  who  has  been  described  in  the  German  as 
well  as  the  French  pajicrs  as  the  most  capable  of  the  foreign 
officer >  who  assist  the  Boers.  The  /  Jo.  a  (Madrid)  says: 

"•  Military  glory  is  a  necessity  to  France.’  said  Napoleon  III. 
after  the  Italian  war.  and  he  was  more  in  accord  with  popular 
opinion  then  than  when  he  declared,  in  his  Bordeaux  program, 
that  '  ini|«  rial  rule  meant  peace.  *  This  passion  for  military  glory 
is  very  catching.  Nothing  illustrates  this  better  than  the  wild 
enthusiasm  with  which  shopkeeping  England  received  tho  news 
of  General  Roberts's  successes,  and  the  intolerance  shown  to  tho 
advocates  of  pence.  What  wonder  that  Paris  should  give  herself 
up  to  illusions  born  of  historical  remembrances.  The  desire  for 
military  glory  was  at  the  Itottom  of  the  wars  waged  under  tho 
old  Monarchy,  and  still  more  so  during  the  time  of  Napoleon  I. 
Again,  under  the  Third  Empire,  the  Napoleonic  legend  wus  re¬ 
vived  ;  military  glory  was  regarded  as  indis|>cnxab)c  to  France, 
and  by  military  glory  was  meant  the  indisputable  supremacy  of 
France  in  Europe.  The  attempt  failed,  and  it  was  not  even  a 
coalition  then  which  broke  up  the  power  of  France,  for  Prussia, 
assisted  by  prtrtions  of  the  ancient  German  empire,  awakened 
France  from  her  dream.  But  has  the  effect  been  lasting?  Wo 
fear  not.  Wc  believe  it  is  necessary  to  point  out.  on  the  eve  of 
the  World's  Exposition,  that  those  who  endeavor  to  revive  the 
passion  for  military  glory  in  the  French  are  rendering  a  sorry 
service  to  France."-  Translations  mailt  for  TlIK  Litkkary 
DicrsT. 

A  SOCIAL  PURITY  CRUSADE  IN  GERMANY. 

ROTKST  meetings  in  all  sectionsof  the  country,  deputations 
to  call  upon  the  Emperor  and  the  cabinet,  threats  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  obstruction,  even  threats  of  that  specter  of  the  German 
legislator,  a  general  election,  are  stirring  all  Germany.  Tho 
question  that  has  aroused  all  this  is  not  one  of  constitutional 
rights,  or  «»f  international  policy,  or  of  new  taxation  ;  but  merely 
whether  German  officials  shall  Ik-  |H-rmittcd  to  exercise  the  func¬ 
tions  generally  associated  in  this  country  with  the  name  of 
Anthony  Comstock.  We  summarise  from  .Xituws  van  iltn  Hag 
(Amsterdam)  tlic  following  statement  of  the  case : 

A  few  years  ago.  a  murder  was  committed  in  Berlin,  in  which 
certain  unsavory  elements  which  form  part  of  the  population  of 
every  large  city  figured  very  prominently.  A  reform  movement 
set  in.  and  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  the  stricter  supervision  of 
sin  h  |K-ople.  As  a  fellow  named  Hcinze  had  been  the  chief  actor 
in  the  drama  referred  to.  the  proposed  law  was  named  '  It.t 
Hcinxe.*  It  would  have  attracted  little  attention,  had  it  not  been 
that  the  Conservatives.  Catholics,  and  Socialists  added  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  enforced  improvement  of  morality  in  general.  One 
amendment  provides  that  the  "age  of  consent  "  Ik-  raised  tocigh- 
teen.  Another  protects  factory  girls,  saleswomen,  etc.,  against 
the  undue  attentions  of  their  employers  and  foremen.  A  third 
threatens  with  heavy  fines  and  imprisonment  the  exhibitors  and 
vendors  of  indecent  pictures,  books,  etc.  A  fourth  renders 
actors  and  managers  of  indecent  plays  liable  to  like  punishment. 
These  last  two  amendments  are  the  ones  which  cause  all  t'nc 
pother.  It  :<  feared  that  the  police  and  the  judges  will  be  too 
narrow  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  them. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  elements  which  agitate  against 
the  It. r  ilcinzc  comprise  some  of  the  brightest  men  in  Germany. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  the  people  evidently  believe 
that  stricter  regulations  would  do  no  harm.  The  /u  ho  i Berlin) 
contains  an  article  in  which  some  of  the  grievances  of  the  "intel- 
lcctuel* "  are  enumerated.  We  take  from  it  the  following: 

The  Centrist,  Rocren.  himself  u  judge,  declares  that  literature 
and  the  Germun  people  would  have  benefited  if  plays  like  those 
of  Sudermann  had  never  been  acted.  Already  the  police  demand 
the  removal  of  photographs  of  paintings  by  Kulicnsam!  Boecklin. 
tho  the  originals  are  in  the  Royal  Museum.  Freiherr  von  Mir* 
bach  objected  to  an  invitntion  to  an  art  exhibition,  sent  to  the 
ladies  of  the  court,  merely  because  the  cards  bore  the  figure  of 
a  slightly  clad  female. 

In  a  meeting  which  Mommsen,  Menscl,  Wildcnbruch,  Licbcr- 
mann.  and  other  men  of  like  prominence  attended,  the  actor 
Nissen  asked  what  was  to  livcome  of  the  stage?  "Romeo  and 
Juliet"  could  be  forbidden  if  the  police  were  given  full  discre¬ 
tionary  powers.  ••Othello"  could  not  be  acted,  for  is  not  I*csdc- 
mona  strangle*!  in  bed?  “Fra  Diavolo"  would  be  prohibited, 
liccausc  Zerlina  goes  to  bed  before  the  hid<!en  robbers. 

politically,  the  matter  rest*  with  the  Kaiser.  The  ministers 
are  afraid  of  the  Centrists  (Catholics),  but  their  backs  will  lie 
stiffened  If  they  can  mention  the  Emperor  «*  their  supporter 
against  these  objectionable  paragraphs. 

The  Journal ,  Iff  PJbatx  (Paris)  thinks  that  there  is  a  curious 
wuntof  tact  in  this  throwing  together  of  artists  und  persons  of 
the  worst  moral  character  in  one  law.  This  alone  should  settle 
the  futu  of  tho  bill.  Otherwise,  the  endeavor  to  stop  immoral 
practises  is  praiseworthy.  The  llant/flsllul  (Amsterdam)  asks 
whether  Germany  is  about  to  formulate  her  views  of  morality 
after  that  of  England,  "the  most  canting  anil  hypocritical  of 
nations."  1  »r.  Oertel,  the  editor  of  the  Dfuts.he  laj'/s-ZfilUHjc, 
supports  tho  bill,  even  taking  occasion  to  inform  the  ladies  of  the 
court  that  their  dresses  are  cut  too  low.  It  adds: 

“Why  nil  this  noise?  One  would  think  that  the  artistic  repre¬ 
sentation  of  beautiful  human  beings  would  Ik-  impossible  under 
tho  If. r  Heinu,  und  that  our  German  classics  would  fall  victim 
to  tho  censor.  Clearly  that  is  nonsense.  We  wish  only  to  re¬ 
move  that  which  undoubtedly  offends  the  senseof  chastity.  That 
this  is  necessary  has  been  shown  over  nnd  over  again  in  the  very 
papers  which  now  agitate  against  the  !tx  Ilcinzr.  It  was  a  demo¬ 
cratic  paper  that  first  drew  attention,  for  instance,  to  the  inde¬ 
cency  of  soma  pictures  in  the  mutoscopcs.  These  pictures  are 
still  there,  ns  the  law  docs  not  reach  them." 

The  paper  mentions  some  plays  of  a  shady  character,  and  de¬ 
clares  that  true  art  can  lienefit  only  by  the  prevention  of  such 
productions.— Translations  maJt/or  Tin  Literary  Digest. 


RUSSIAN  POLICY  IN  PERSIA  AND  ASIA  MINOR. 

talk  of  Russian  aggresskta  in  Afghanistan  and  India 
1  has  for  the  moment  ceased,  but  other  rumors  are  rife  that 
the  St.  Petersburg  Government  is  tuking  advantage  of  England's 
preoccupation  in  South  A  fried  and  upplying  coercion  in  quarter*, 
which  Western  Europe  has  hitherto  succeeded  in  saving  from 
subjection  to  Russia.  The  Persian  loan  nnd  the  railway  conces¬ 
sions  obtained  by  Russia  from  the  Shah  are  regurded  as  having 
established  u  virtual  Russian  protectorate  over  Persia— some¬ 
thing  which  British  diplomacy  would  have  resisted  as  an  inva¬ 
sion  of  English  interests.  But  even  more  serious  is  the  complica¬ 
tion  that  has  arisen  in  Asia  Minor.  Russia  has  pressed  the 
Sultan  for  exclusive  railway  privileges  in  that  important  part  of 
his  dominions,  and  is  understood  to  have  peremptorily  declined 
the  suggestion  of  Turkey  for  control  by  a  joint  commission.  The 
massing  of  the  Russian  troop*  on  the  Turkish  frontier  and  other 
warlike  preparations  have  lK-en  reported,  and  some  newspapers 
in  England  and  Germany  have  uttered  open  warnings  to  Europe 
against  a  war  ujM*n  Turkey  as  the  only  alternative  to  the  surren¬ 
der  by  the  latter  of  her  rights  over  Asia  Minor. 

The  Russian  pajK-rs  pooh-pooh  these  alarming  rumors,  while 
admitting  the  importance  of  the  railway  question  in  Asia  Minor. 


The  original  demand,  it  is  understood,  related  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  line  from  Kars  to  Erzerum  ;  but  since  then  the  negotia¬ 
tions  have  extended  over  a  wider  field.  The  influence  of  Ger¬ 
many  over  the  Porte  has  caused  some  apprehension  in  Russia, 
and  the  latter  wants  the  practical  recognition  of  her  supremacy 
in  Asiatic  Turkey.  One  diplomat  is  quoted  as  saying  that  it  is 
essential  to  Russia  to  have  guaranties  that  she  alone  will  have 
the  nght  to  construct  railways  in  northern  and  northeastern 
Asiatic  Turkey  The  St.  Petersburg  Acinye  I’rtmya  discusses 
in  u  long  article  the  Persian.  Minor  Asian,  and  Afghanistan 
questions,  and  dismisses  as  idle  all  suggestions  of  division  and 
agreements  upon  spheres  of  influence.  It  uses  sentences  which 
will  be  regarded  as  a  confession  of  the  must  aggressive  inten¬ 
tions.  It  says: 

“  From  all  sides  Russia  is  offered  partitions.  Not  long  ago 
we  were  not  allowed  anywhere,  whereas  now  they  ask  us  hither 
and  thither,  provided  we  promise  to  make  no  other  forward  step 
outside  the  limits.  But  why  these  useless  gifts?  Whnt  we  need 
lies  in  places  that  are  not  mentioned,  und  that  which  is  offered  is 
of  no  advantage  to  us.  The  English  would  divide  with  us  Afgha¬ 
nistan  anil  Persia,  and  Germany  would  enter  into  arrangements 
regarding  railroads  in  Asiu  Minor,  resolving  to  herself  the  south¬ 
ern  part,  and  leaving  us  the  mountainous  northern  part. . 

“The  partition  of  Afghanistan  Persia,  or  any  other  Eustern 
kingdom  would  Ik-  inconvenient  for  us  simply  because  it  would 
be — partition.  Western  governments  can  readily  agree  to  such 
partition-.  separated  a-  they  are  by  -eas  from  the  Eastern  na¬ 
tions.  We  arc  territorially  und  directly  connected  with  them, 
and  the  acquisition  of  any  purl  taken  from  the  living  whole  would 
cause  ns  endless  troubles.  On  the  contrary,  we  might  to  coun¬ 
teract  firmly  and  resolutely  every  attempt  nt  dismemliering  East¬ 
ern  nations,  subjecting  them  to  our  protective  influence  and  thus 
grouping  them  around  us.  Not  only  should  we  not  divide  Persia 
with  anybody,  but  we  should  strengthen  the  connection  between 
southern  nnd  northern  Persia.  In  northern  Persia  the  army  is 
already  officered  und  organized  by  us,  while  in  the  South  there 
is  no  army,  anil  it  is  exposed  to  the  predatory  and  lawless  tribe*. 
.  .  .  We  must  not  fail  louse  our  present  opportunity  and  entrench 
ourselves  in  Persia." 

In  regard  to  Asia  Minor  tho  I'rrm/a  says  that  Russia 

does  not  contemplate  any  dismemberment  of  Turkey  und  does 
not  demand  anything  incompatible  with  Turkish  integrity.  “All 
these  rumors  are  of  British  or  German  origin.  The  partition  of 
Turkey,  whether  overt  or  masked,  hus  never  been  part  of  Rus¬ 
sian  design*,  contradicting,  indeed,  the  principles  of  our  diplo¬ 
macy." 

The  Xavat/i  takes  the  same  view.  It  says  thut  Russia  in  as 
sincerely  for  the  maintenance  of  |>eucc  ns  she  has  been  for  years: 
that  neither  in  the  East  nor  in  the  Balkan  peninsula  has  she  in¬ 
stigated  trouble  or  undermined  the  *lalm  quo,  and  that,  in  spite 
of  the  alleged  opportunity  presented  by  England's  difficulty,  the 
spring  will  pass  without  any  trouble  in  any  section  subject  to 
Russian  influence.  Neither  Persia  nor  Turkey  in  menaced,  and 
the  rumors  of  mobilization  and  coercion  are  nscrilicd  to  foreign 
sensation-monger-  —  Translations  inaitf  for  Tin  Litfrarv  Di¬ 
gest. 


WHO  SAID  “DEAD"#— Punch. 
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of  72  pages.  "  The  Test  of  Time.”  In  It  y 
letter  from  some  neighbor  or  friend  that 
the  following  from  the 
Rev.  JOS.  A.  SF.ISS.  D  O..  PhlUdelphU.  Pm. 

1X1*  OAitkfi  MfM.  Jfta  If  I  HI. 

k  U», 

.W  :  I  UorhA.1  o«*  at  yotr  IWni  IMtf  Frit 
lUnrrwe  In  oiA«ualwrrvrl«Hiiy««M;mr«pAii- 

HUM  in  Uw  u^l  mnlUO  «!«•  n.  UjI  u  1M  *•  *rfl. 


I  he  Ostermoor  Patent  §  |  E<pre" 
Elastic  Felt  Mattress, 

is  always  -SENT  ON  SUSPICION.”  which  means  Just  this:  SLEEP  ON  IT  30 
NIGHTS  and  if  it  is  not  even  all  you  have  for.  if  you  don‘t  believe  It  to  be  the 
equal  in  cleanliness.  durafc‘i|ty.  and  comfort  of  any  $50  hair  mattress  ever  made,  you 
can  get  your  money  back  by  return  mail — "no  questions  asked”  There  will  be 
no  unpleasantess  about  it  at  all. 

Seed  fer  Oer  Book  -THE  TEST  OP  TIME.”  3  iNt  t,  inch**  .mu,  »*  it*.  .  s  a.w  iu. 

whether  you  need  a  mattress  n..w  or  n.*.  •*  !***  X’VcvcHeo  wM#  aa  lbs  '  !?  ™  1  *  mrT 
^  “  wiM  interest  you  to  •»  £iEhT*  gj*  3$tb*  *  [7.°.  I  IIOIBt 

know  about  the  A r./  *  w,,  o  lack*,  wide.  4$  iba*.  .  13.00  J  UK. 

Jnl  sr&ftss.  . - 


Wt  *ar,  iui*,tmtd  1)^0  <A mr,kn.  StmJ /*r  rur  "ft.ni  C.i«»w.M 


PERSONALS. 


Jamk*  Rnwru.  Lowell  «■>  ever  n«i<l  lot  hi* 
irreat  h'M*i •hip  Tht  »>*//.*-*  (Sew  York)  pub. 
llahe*  the  following  soeoJote.  te*nn*  upon  thta 
subject :  The  l»e«n  of  Kly  ha*  contributed  a  little 
•tory  o(  Janie*  Kuuell  Lowell,  lie  *aui  that  on 
meeting  him  one  morning  Mr.  Lowell  »poke  of  the 
difficulty  he  had  had  the  night  before  in  going  to 
»teep.  He  added  that  he  finally  fell  to  going  over 
•ome  portion*  of  Julie*  Cana r ‘a  “  Commeatariea." 
which  led  him  to  add  an  original  chapter  to  that 
immortal  work.  Mr.  latwell  Imagined  lr**r  in 
an  lmpo**i',le  situation. confronted  by  an  impaa- 
•able  gorge  in  the  Alp*,  and  estrivated  the  great 
■oldier  by  an  ingeniously  tm|»>«*ible  eipedienL 
•ince.  science apart.  It  obviously  left  time  out  of 
account.  Mr.  Ij*wrll  act  Cirua r  and  hi**oldicr«  to 


■  with  ruffle  cl  cambric,  lawn. 

lace,  or  embroidery  for 
Summer  wear,  do  not  bold 
ikt *piration .  cling  to  the 
body,  or  bind,  but  are  por- 
out.cool,  cU*ric  and  cons- 
fortable. 

Sixty  cents  and  upward*, 
iccofdmit  to  cUb« »r«itcnc**  of  ruffle  We  also  make  the 
Host  sanitary  and  comfortable  Infants*  and  <  hildren’s 
Knit  Outfits,  Ladies’  Tourist  Rubes  and  Dreeing  Sarques 


OfK  I  v ait  tbrin.  will  nrvrr 

wA  I  iw 

Tif  I  rw 

ak^  H<- ir  XMkrtt  utt~+\c+lUt\i 
r  f  f  f  for  LttUJi n*  aotf  trou 
W  «rri  Hy  tnaO.  iu 
ttH  pm*.mUrCmimto9m*  H 

•ftmriitalA/voiif  vf^/r 

Amtnc**  Ring  Co.,  Sox  55.  WflCcrbwry,  Conn 
writing  to  advertiser* 


\  mold 


Goods 


Aar*  m>  ar  Ar*«.A  «/a.«  AUfitr, 

ihoftJ  it  it nl  dim!  u  *i. 

New  Summer 
Suits,  $5. 


TWE  have  juit  received  from 
'*  abroad  *ome  entirely  new 
Myle*  in  Suit*  and  Skim  for  tum- 
mer  war.  We  have  had  the»« 
Ulo-'lraled  on  a  aupptcnicnl  Sheet, 
whicli  will  be  um  frtt,  together 
with  out  Spring  Catalogue  and  a 
Choue  collection  of  um|  le. 
Suiting*,  to  the  lady  who  »l*hc 
to  drets  well  at  moderate  «oit, 
We  make  rrerv  garment  lo„ni«r, 
thu» iBrurinr  lh.it  perfec¬ 
tion  ol  At  and  Aniah  which 
b  not  to  be  found  in 
rudy-nude  good*,  n’t 
ft/  Ml  1. 1 frtu  thmrgtl. 

Oar  catalogue  Illustrate*  ■ 

New  Designs  in  sum- 
ner  Suits,  $4  up. 

In  Pique,  Cotton  Covert 
Clot  hi,  Duck*.  Linen*, 

Tailor-Made  Suits, 

$5  up. 


kt^saSSTiS 

Ooihi,  Venetian*,  etc. 


-*hev. 

overt 


Dock,  Pique,  and  Crash  Skirts.  $3  up. 
Separate  All-Wool  Skirts.  $4  up. 

Bicycle  Suits  in  the  newest  fabrics,  S3  up. 

Separate  Bioycle  Skirts,  $3.30  up. 
Relay-day  Suits  and  Skirts  made  of  double¬ 
face  materials. 

Ourluu  <»(  Min  pi  cm  include*  tb«  ntwt«  m4t«rUU.  many 
•*  ctcluNlvt  novcldo  M  shown  <lwwh«r r 

V^s  iUo  luxe  a  sp^UI  lino  nl  bUck  ro-Klt  and  UbvkM  for 
scrcwd  mourn t nj  All  nrdrrx  fillwf  %»lth  l hr  «fr4tr%t 
|rvmprn€%s  ;  4  suit  or  skirt  C4*  be  msd«  in  «hr^  dap 
nn  cvsary 

Wrttt  t.Mfay  for  r«ulojpie,  Supplement  and  Ssmnltt. 
y«u  ml]  tlicm/r/s  by  return  mall. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  COMPANY. 

119  Md  1*1  Went  Jjd  51..  New  York. 


When  s%e  «4y  that  we  give  you 

Health  and  Comfort  Free 

Theta  i»  no <l«epiion  about 
it,  hecau*e  we  offer  you  a 
garment  which  will  teture 
youbotli  1  being  a  new  fabric 
for  the  purpotr  i  at  the  umr 
price  *t  whi<h  you  buy 
good*  in  which  health  or 
comfort  or  both  are  abtent. 


S.n.t  for 


Arc  "Arnold"  Goods 


NOVELTY  KNITTING  COMPANY, 
l»  Broadway  Albany.  New  York 


Take  Core  I  Don't  B*  Cheated  I  Three  i*  noi  a  »ingl»  *tore  in  the  country 
that  canir*  our  nutirrw* ;  alm-"t  every  *l»re  now  lu>  an  imitation  mk ailed  "  fall,'' 
■kdi  i»  kep*  hi  alak  lo  rail  on  our  advert i*li<a  Our  Mate  *md  (-art nil,  tu 

totry  M/Uru.  Can  be  bought  oolyol 

OSTERnOOR  6c  COnPANY.  119  Elizabeth  Street.  New  York. 


BEST  &C0 


Children’s 

Plnv  Aprons, 


Cover  the  Utile  dm*  completely  — 
look  neat  and  are  easily  slipped  on  or 
off  madeol  good  quality  percale,  40c., 
linen.  50c. 

The  value  of  these  little  garments 
computed  by  the  trouble  they  save  !i 
many  times  greater  than  their  cost. 


5 


The  best  methods  of  dothin 
children  are  made  the  specia 
study  here,  and  we  are  always 
on  the  look-out  for  new  and  ef¬ 
fective  garments  for  their  comfort, 
as  well  as  to  assist  mothers  in 
the  care  of  them. 

60-62  West  23d  SL 
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jyjACBETH’S  "pearl top” 
and  "pearl  glass”  lamp- 
chimncys  do  not  break  from 
heat,  not  one  in  a  hundred. 

They  are  made  of  tough 
clear  glass,  clear  as  crystal. 

They  fit  the  lamps  they  are 
made  for.  Shape  controls  the 
draft.  Draft  contributes  to 
proper  combustion ;  that 
makes  light ;  they  improve 
the  light  of  a  lamp. 


Our  **  Iml*« **  d<»-  ilbca  all  Umr 
>■'/"  chimney*.  Wlih  U  you  .mb 
»•  »i'«  •"«!  «f  chimney  for  any  limp. 

W.  mil  ll  FREE  10  MB,  on*  Who  whu.  fo/u. 

Addir>%  Macbith,  Pin.  burgh,  Ft. 


llrntrcdf  of  thotuand*,  alt  orw  tb*  world, 
ow  V *p<>-<  rejoleoc  l>»yoa? 

MUo  for  Wbooptoff  Cough.  Croup.  At 
Cturrh,  fought,  Cold. 

A  sernkAclde  of  gr**l  rgi oe  1 
of  coouctou*  dtMM< 

Id  Fmr. 

DwrfpclTO  booklet  firing  ml ml*  by 

W 


booklet  clrtn* 

.  .  I  prominent  poo. 

bold  by  all  druggist* 

Vspo-Crssolcns  Co. .180  F ullon  SI  ,IL Y.Clty. 


The  Value 
Of  Reputation. 

A  reputation  based  on  half  a  century's 
experience,  dealing  directly  with  the 
women  of  the  family  all  over  the  world, 
is  unique,  anti  stimulates  a  worthy  pride. 
Tub  Singer  Manufacturing  Company 
aims  to  maintain  its  well-earned  reputa¬ 
tion  for  fair  dealing  during  all  time.  It 
is  permanent,  its  offices  arc  in  every  city 
of  the  world,  and  parts  and  supplies  for 
its  machines  can  always  be  easily  ob¬ 
tained. 

Sold  on  Instalments. 

OW  machines  taken  In  exchange 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co., 

**  S*wlngM*«hlnr  Maker,  for  the  Wnrid.” 


compromising  having  been  found  in  hi*  honse 
For  nine  month*  he  wa»  kept  in  daw  confincmen. 
in  the  military  prison  of  Su  Petersburg.  Forbid¬ 
den  any  opportunity  of  open-air  exercise.  the  only- 
tunes  in  which  he  saw  the  outside  of  his  prison 
were  the  three  or  four  occasions  <>n  which  he  was 
conveyed  to  the  Fortress  of  St.  Peter  and  Su  Paul 
to  appear  before  the  commission  of  inquiry  which 
»at  there.  Xo  charier  ■  >!  conspiracy  was  brought 
against  him.  but  he  was  found  guilty  of  having 
published  "subversive  ideas "  and  shown  sym¬ 
pathy  with  men  of  “criminal  tendencies."  For 
these  horrible  offenses  he  was  sentenced  to  a  long 
term  of  “administrative "  u>.,  extra-judicial) 
exile  in  Vologda.  A*  three  small  places  in  this 
province  he  «**  detained  for  three  years.  In  lijo, 
with  the  ass, stance  of  the  boh!  and  able  revolu- 
lion  1st  1-opatm.  he  escaped  to  the  capital,  and 
after  a  short  stay  in  haling  there  and  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  having  obtained  a  sham  passport,  he  success¬ 
fully  crossed  the  frontier.  Safely  beyond  reach 
of  the  Russian  police,  he  settled  down  In  Paris, 
where  he  had  since  lived  with  the  exception  of  the 
years  when,  first  In  Xurlch  and  then  in  Lon- 

don.  he  directed  the  Russian  Socialist  review 
Airmuri,  and  some  months  In  1U1,  w  hen  he  suf¬ 
fered  expulsion  from  France.  All  this  time  he 
was  actively  engaged  in  anthropological  research. 
His  chief  works  were  the  early  "Historical  let¬ 
ters.”  which  made  him  universally  known  in 
Russia,  and  a  very  Urge  "History  of  Thought." 
He  became  one  of  the  honored  chiefs  of  tlir  X'a- 
rodoaya  Volya  party,  and.  politically,  stood  as  a 
Socialist  propagandist  between  the  Anarchist  fol. 
lowers  of  Kakuntne  and  the  purely  political  revo¬ 
lution  iaia 

About  four  years  ago,  says  a  wr  ter  in  Hie  Man¬ 
chester  (England)  (iaii^Mr,  I  visited  this  "grand 
old  man  "  of  the  Russian  revolutionary  movement 
in  his  tidy  flat  on  the  sky-line  of  the  Rue  St. 
Jacques,  a  brisk  drive  south  of  the  Seine  over  the 
cobbles  the  I  ail  in  Quarter  and  a  dozen  step* 
across  a  sunny  com  t  yard  bringing  me  to  lit*  hum¬ 
ble  »tair»  For  the  first  time  I  found  a  Russian 
revolutionist  who  hail  succeeded  in  reaching  a  hale, 
hearty,  and  peaceful  old  age.  and  who,  after  thirty 
years  spent  under  the  ban,  remained  true  to  all 
hU  early  Ideals  and  busy,  so  far  a*  might  tie,  in 
furthering  them.  It  iaenrious  that  !n  England  he 
should  have  remained  so  little  known.  It  Is  true 
that  he  was  but  a  short  time  in  this  country,  and 
(  he  had  lost  the  little  knowledge  of  our  tongue 
which  he  then  obtained.  Since  then,  too.  a 
younger  generation  of  the  movement— the  gener¬ 
ation  of  Stepmak  and  Kropotkin,  of  Volkhov  sky 
and  Tchar  kovskr— had  claimed  public  attention. 

1  Hut  l-avrnff,  tho  he  had  outlived  many  of  his  pu- 
i  pits,  who  was  past  middle  life  when  the  meteoric 
|  career  of  Ntepnlak  was  beginning,  enjoyed  univer¬ 
sal  honor  among  his  outlawed  countrymen. 


Those  Who  Consider 


Fresh  Air 
Essential 
to  Health 


and  are  desirous  of  gelling  better  result* 
with  one-half  the  fuel  they  now  consume, 
will  be  interested  in  the 

Jackson  Ventilating  Grate 

During  damp  days  of  Spring  and  cool 
nights  of  Kail,  do  not  allow  your  furnace  or 
Meant  heater  to  waste  fuel.  One  Ventilating 
(irate  will  heat  an  entire  house  of  moderate 
sire  during  these  season*. 

The  secret  of  Us  truly  remarkable  efficiency 
is  it*  principle  of  ventilation,  w  hich  is  entirely 
unique.  You  will  find  it  fully  described  in 
catalogue"  I >."  which  we  should  like  to  send 
you  free. 

EDWIN  A.  JACKSON  St  BRO. 

54  BeeRman  St..  N.  Y. 


••Cook  in  Comfort." 


=1  MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 


Mui«.- Qr»nt«  t  *:  "Let's  *ee;  the 

married  men  all  have  better  halve*,  don't  they  f" 
Cvxtii*  i  “  Yes." 

Qt  »mcv«:  “Then  what  do  the  bachelors 
have?” 

CVS  ids:  "Better  quarters!"—  Aar*. 


A  Reasonable  Kir  use. — P  «OII  "SIOMt.1 
Please  gimme  sixpence,  sir.  to  buy  some  bread." 
MtOCISS!  "Why  I  gave  you  sixpence  not  half 


PRIMUS  STOVES 

The  quickest,  hottest,  mo*t  easily  governed 
and  convenient  cooking  fire  ever  devised. 

|  The  stove  illustrated  i»  K|  inchc*  high  and  8J 
inches  wide.  It  will  tail  a  gallon  of  cold  water 
in  ll  minutes  and  do  a  six -pound  roast  to  a 
turn  in  one  hour.  With  an  oven  it  i»  perfect 
for  I  raking.  It  co»t*  only  fj.75,  and  pay*  for 
itself  in  three  month*  In  fuel  saved,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  its  wonderful  convenient  c  and  comfort. 

It  burn*  vaporized  kerosene,  and  is  safer  than 
any  coal  or  wood  stove.  Fuel  cost*  one  cent 
for  two  hours.  No  odor  or  smoke. 

FREE  —We  want  to  send  every  housekeeper  a  hookht 
about  our  complete  line  of  Primus  Blue  Flam*  Store*  »nd 
Ranges,  for  kitchen,  camp,  yscbtx. 

The  Prims  Co.,  Dept.  A 197  Fulton  St.,  Nev  York. 


P*of* -mosaI.  (taking  In  ih®  situation)!  “Yea. 
sir.  I  know,  sir  ;  but  I— I  m  a  terrible  bread-eater.” 

— Tit- Bit u 

The  Guarantee.— A  cr<-„ing-swe«per  was  try- 


Why  visitors  to  New  York  Should  be  On rG nests 

Union 


Square 

fiotel 


TW  M  rr«tnU!y  Mri  tea  J 

i 


1  iltrtdWH  or 

F»rtnf  .mi  lilts  Park®  ; 

►r.  loth  *1.®  mrmr  Kro>J«B). 


bc4rl»nr*rr? 


MV  e+mti 

beror  bkrarxi 
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L_1 1  !  Address  UNION  SQUARE  HOTEL.  NEW  YORK 


Burpee, 

Philadelphia. 

A  postal  card,  addressed  an  above,  with 
your  own  address  plainly  written  on 
the  other  side,  will  bring,  by  return 
mall,  entirely  without  cost,  a  copy  of 
Burpee's  Farm  Annual  for  WOO. 
Thl*  1*  a  bright  book,  foil  of  faithful 
Illustrations  amt  true  descriptions  of 
the  BEST  SEEDS  that  Orow.-whlch  are 
sold  direct  to  the  planter  without  any 
middleman's  profit.  Interesting  and 
instructive  new  features  for  1W0. 


Reader*  of  Tse  LiTiaxiT  Dint*?  are 


the 


writing  to  advertisers. 
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THE  PUBLISHERS’  POINT  OF 
VIEW. 

“cA  TRULY  GREAT  BOOK.” 
Among’  the  manuscripts  which 
came  to  us  last  fall  was  one  entitled 
"Flame,  Electricity  and  the  Camera," 
by  George  lies.  On  the  top  of  the 
package  of  sheets  was  a  copy  of  a 
fetter  addressed  to  the  author  by  Prof. 
John  Fiske  of  Cambridge,  who  had 
read  the  manuscript  carefully  and 
wrote  as  follows : 

"  I  have  read  your  book  wilh  an  interne  interest 
growing  into  red-hot  cnthutiism.  It  i*  one  ol  the 
hxm  laacinating  book*  that  I  have  acco  In  the  last  trn 
ye*r».  Your  point*  are  *n  **11  taken,  *o  happily  and 
richly  111  unrated  with  rumples,  and  their  bearing  on 
the  main  argument  is  so  skUllully  kept  in  vie*,  that 
the  result  it  to  my  mind  a  truly  great  book,  and  1  ven- 
t*r*  to  predict  lor  it  a  great  future. " 

The  manuscript  was  turned  over  to 
an  authority  whose  judgment  goes 
far  with  us.  Here  is  his  report : 

“  You  may  count  yuurtell  fortunate  in  having  had  tub- 
milted  to  you  a  book  of  thii  calibre  You  can  t«  sura, 
alto,  that  no  other  publisher  has  ever  had  an  opmiriunity 
to  publish  it— as  in  this  case  you  never  would  h»v*  teen 
the  manuacript.  Publish  it  as  ouickly  at  you  can.  and 
in  the  best  style  you  can  ;  it  It  worthy  of  the  tines* 
nurk  you  can  put  into  it,  and  it  wilt  sell  for  years  and 
year*  and  do  you  much  credit  The  book  not  only 
shows  great  research  and  put.  forth  vital  twentieth 
century  facts  in  a  novel  and  impressive  way.  but  the 
author's. tyle  Is  estraiedinarily  good  Onr  word  more: 
follow  the  author’*  suggestion*  a*  to  full  illustration, 
-he  knows  what  hr  is  talking  about." 

The  MSS.  of  “FUme,  Electricity 
ind  the  Camera  ”  was  put  in  hand  at 
once ;  the  illustrations,  which  include 
plates  showing  the  three-color  pro¬ 
cess,  artistic  half-tones,  unusual  photo¬ 
graphic  processes,  etc^  and  many 
other  illustrations,  have  taken  long 
to  prepare-  The  whole  work  is  fin¬ 
ished  and  is  just  out. 

Mr.  lies  tells,  simply  and  so  untech- 
nically  as  to  be  easily  understood  by 
any  reader,  what  fire,  electricity  and 
the  camera  have  accomplished  in  the 
work  of  civilization;  he  tells  clearly 
and  effectively  of  the  latest  wonders  in 
science.  His  book  should  be  in  every 
public  library  in  the  land,  and  on  the 
shelves  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
popular  science,  and  we  shall  do  our 
best  to  put  it  there.  Price  $a.oo  net. 

We  are  anxious  to  send  this  book 
an  approval  to  any  one  interested. 
DOUBLEDAY  &  McCLURE  CO. 
14  Union  Square  East,  -  New  York* 

LIBRARIES 

Supplying  Public,  Private,  School,  Club  and 
Society  Libraries* our  Specialty.  A  topically 
rranged  Library  IJM  of  the  Standard  and  Ke¬ 
en!  Hooks  of  all  Publishers  mailed  on  request, 
ant*  priced  gratis.  Correspondence  solicited, 
WE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO.f 

WHO  IRS  A  LI  BOOKS, 

l  A  7  East  Sixteenth  St.,  New  York. 


luplicate 
Vb  ist 
Tables... 


All  the  advantage*  ol  lray»  with  a 
table  to  play  on.  Midden  pocket, 
lor  card*  to  play  sixteen  hand*. 
No  lost  or  railed  card*.  Each 

Cyer  ha*  four  lead*  in  lixteen 
id*.  No  error*  or  confusion 
possible.  The  Uhl*  I*  a  substan¬ 
tial  piece  of  furniture. tnoxk  or  ma* 
hominy.  It  folds  when  not  in  use. 
Price  fboof.o.h.  iar*.  Green  Bay, 
Wi».  Explanatory  circular  free. 
GEO.  M.  RICE.  Green  Bay.  Wle. 


/  I  IDO  Baintdo  anil  Cin 
\Llr9  H.  H.  Ballard.  «T.  Pi 


uiars  10c 
Piitafleld 


Made  For 
Your  Convenience 


Dickens’ 

and 

Thackeray’s 

Works. 


Pocket 

Size 

Standard 
Novels. 


TM»:  OLD  AND  THE  NEW. 


The  NEW  CENTURY  LIBRARY  is  a  radical  departure  in  the  art  of 
bookmaking.  Each  novel  is  published  unabridged  in  a  single  volume  which 
is  so  small  that  it  is  equally  suitable  for  the  pocket  or  satchel,  and  consequently 
invaluable  for  summer  reading  and  traveling.  As  a  library  edition  it  is  hand¬ 
some  in  the  extreme.  The  size  is  only  4%  by  6#  inches,  and  not  thicker  than 
a  monthly  magazine.  India  paper,  the  thinnest  printing  paper  in  the  world,  is 
used  in  making  these  books.  Notwithstanding  this  the  paper  is  very  strong 
and  remarkably  opaque.  The  type  is  as  large  and  as  easily  read  as  that  you 
are  now  reading. 

Th,  volume*  are  published  monthly  in  three  landing, :  Cloth,  #1.00  per  V0I4  leather, 
limp,  #1.15;  leather,  boards.  *1.50.  Already  published:  Du  kens— "The  I'ickwick  Pa¬ 
pers,"  ••  Nicholas  Nkkleby."  “  Oliver  Twist."  *  Sketches  by  Bo*."  -  Old  Curiosity  Shop," 
and  "Martin  ChnxxJewit."  TUekeroy-"  Vanity  Fair."  "  The  Newcombs,"  "  I’endennis," 
"  Henry  Esmond."  For  uk  by  all  bookseller*.  Sample  page  and  prospectus  mailed 
free  on  request. 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS,  Publishers,  37  East  18th  St.,  New  York 


In*  to  get  a  gratuity  from  an  excessively  dandi* 
fled  individual,  who  In  resisting,  urged  that  he 
had  no  change-nothing  but  a  note.  "  I  can  get 
it  changed  for  yer,  sir."  said  the  youngster.  On 
seeing  the  dandy  hesitate,  as  if  from  fear  of  trust. 
Ing  him  with  the  money,  he  put  it  again  :  "If  yer 
doubts  my  honor,  hold  my  broom."—  Til-fitli. 

The  Other* — Motm»  *  s  "Was  your  aunt  glad 
to  see  you  and  Tommy  and  Frankie  and  Fred.'" 

JOHXMV  s  "  Ye*,  ma'am." 

Moilirn  :  "  Did  she  invite  yoo  to  call  again  t" 

Johnny  t  *•  Van :  and  she  told  us  to  bring  you 
and  papa  and  Susie  and  the  dog  nest  time  — /a- 
JUnafotu  Ji’irnjl. 


■uh.  'Twere  to  my  face.  He  axed  me  what  busl- 
nese  I  was  in.  an'  I  nays,  *  raisin'  chickens.'  Den 
he  look  at  me  solemn,  an'  says  you  docsn’  mean 
•  raisin'.’  You  mean,  •  liftin'.* "- Watktngiom  Star. 

Not  to  Me  Caught.— A  visitor  at  the  Columbia 
<M».i  school  the  other  day  asked  one  of  the  lower- 
grade  classes  this  question  :  "What  is  the  axis  of 
the  earth.*"  “An  imaginary  line  passing  from 
one  pole  to  the  other,  on  which  the  earth  re¬ 
volves,"  proudly  answered  a  pupil.  "Yes,"  said 
the  examiner,  well  pleased,  "and  could  you  hang 
a  bonnet  on  Ilf"  "Yea,  air."  "Indeed!  And 
what  kind  of  a  bonnet  f*  "An  imaginary  bonnet, 
*ir."  The  visitor  asked  no  more  questions  that 
i  day. — Sew  York  Tribune. 


Proper  Form.— The  society  editor  of  The  Am h 
HreuJ.  who  was  acting  temporarily  as  news  edi¬ 
tor.  worked  over  In  this  style  a  despatch  pretain- 
ing  to  a  battle:  "General  Walker  announces  the 
engagement  of  Colonel  Thompson  with  a  consid¬ 
erable  force  of  the  enemy  yesterday  aflerno.-n 
Colonel  Thompson  will  be  at  home  within  the 
enemy's  lines  until  exchanged."— CUeogr  Tribune.  . 

Insulted—" I  simply  had  to  do  it,"  said  Mr.. 
Eraatus  Plnkly  in  an  apologetic  tone.  "I  had  to 
draw  my  raster,  so’s  to  hoi*  up  my  character." 
"Did  he  slander  you  behind  your  back?'*  “No, 


TO  CURB  A  COLD  IN  ONE  DAT 


Take 


ooeyif  it 
is  on  each  box. 


Tsblets.  All 

.  E.  W.  Grove’s 


Reader,  of  Tae  L 


v  Dana 


to 


Her  Rue  —"Does  thot  look  annyt'ing  loike 
me  late  laminted  Dinnia,  Mrs.  O'Toole f*'  asked 
the  Widow  Clinchy,  pointing  to  a  lithographed 
portrait  which  she  had  recently  hung  on  the  wall. 
"Tell  me.  d’ye*  detict  anny  resimblance  at  ahl  I" 
•*Oi  do  not!**  truthfully  replied  the  visitor,  who 
had  dropped  In  for  a  chat,  somewhat  surprised  at 
the  question.  **  Av  me  ove*  don’t  desave  me,  thot 
it  a  picture  av  thot  illigant  mon,  Admiral  Dewey.” 
*  Via.  'tis  thot."  said  the  widow.  "  But.  phwisper, 
whin  Con  Duffy,  dbe  soigr.. painter,  slips  in  an' 
paints,  a  plug-hat  upon  its  head,  a  Saint  Pathe- 
rick's  Day  smoile  on  its  face,  an'  a  grane  sath 
across  it*  chist,  tell  me  now,  d’yes  t’ink  ui  would 
fool  thot  foine,  fore-handed  widower,  Phalim  Mc- 
Larrity.  who  has  wake  oyes,lnto  bel’avta'  thot  av 
he  wins  me  he’ll  be  marryin*  a  lady  thot  is  proud 
av  a  good  husband  whin  she  has  wan  ?  "—Life. . 
a  writing  to  advertisers. 
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pflUDEHT'AL 

Mftt  f*€ 

GIBRALTAR 


The  burgher*  are  repotted  to  be  m*uln|  Iti 
mg  fore*  near  the  Yaal  River,  in  the  neighbor 
!  of  Pourteen  Stream*  and  Christiania. 

The  Italian  Chamber  of  Depone*  reelected 
a.»r  Colombo  a*  president. 

■torcheres Ink  report*  the  location  of  the 
th  Magnetic  Pole. 

In  the  Senate,  the  Puerto  Rlrao  bill  U  •till 
er  consideration*. 


The  Mew  Gymnastics. 

a  double  your  muscle,  to  gain  enor- 
is  power  in  hand,  lingers,  wrist, 
,  shoulders  and  back,  to  steady  your 
cs,  to  cure  sleeplessness  you  need 

a  Hendrickson  Crip  Mcohla*. 

evolution  in  exercising,  which  pro* 


miss/o 

Thc  pr 

pyour, 

rr  1  nu 
Under  r 


Afrtij, 


<  .  irernni.nl  bill  U  passed  by  a  vote  of  «o 
.is  Republican*  voting  again.',  it. 

uren  Victoria  arrive,  at  Kingston  and  will 
ed  to  Dublin. 


heir  hands. 


Jay.  '*Prtl  4- 

an  Victoria 


e rail  French  and  Colvlle  have  returned 
nfontein  from  an  ineffective  pursuit  of  the 
a.l  of  that  place. 

HH»«  of  Wale,  la  .hot  at  by  an  Anar- 
•  a  *  tat  loo  in  Mru**ela,  but  escape*  injury.  I 
Iral  Dewey’# announcement  of  hi*  willing- 
he  a  candidate  lor  the  Pre.ltlenry  come, 
prise  to  potiticaaa 

ige  Taft,  president  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
.  has  a  conference  with  th*  bcctetary  of 
Washington. 
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CHESS. 

(All  communication*  for  this  Department  should 
l*  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  LTTERARY 
Digest.” 

Problem  466. 

By  J.  Coi.l'A,  LEIDEN. 

Second  Prise, 

Netherlands  Che**- Association  Tourney. 
Black— SI*  Pieces. 


Q-R. 


White-Eight  Piece. 

■tea  in  two  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  «6t. 

Key-move,  Q—Q  R  j. 

No.  «£*. 

Q-R  w|,  ch  Kt-Q  «.  mate 


Kt-Q  II  , 


K-B«  K-Kj 


Kt-Q  *.  mate 


Q  «  Q,  <>r  lntrrp>«r. 

Kucee-Mful  rrult  O rowing. 

The  address  delivered  by  the  superintendent 
ol  the  I-conard  Sprayer  Company,  of  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  before  the  l.cnox  Horticultural  Society 
at  Lenox,  Mass.,  mention  of  which  we  made  in 
previous  issues,  was  such  a  popular  success  that 
the  company  have  been  obliged  to  change  the 
plan  of  distribution.  The  address  is  almost  a 
college  education  to  fruit  growers,  fruit  dealers, 
and  in  fact  to  anybody  eating  fruit  or  even 
having  but  few  fruit  trees,  or  in  any  way  con¬ 
cerned.  It  was  an  admirable  address,  is  quite 
lengthy,  about  an  hours  talk.  It  is  -aid  that 
had  it  Ireen  placed  on  the  market  in  book  form 
it  might  have  yielded  the  speaker  a  fortune ;  it 
no  doubt  would  have  sold  at  a  good  price.  All 
nghts  were  reserved,  however.  I  he  full  address, 

C fusety  illustrated,  in  pamphlet  form,  was 
•ruled  to  be  sent  to  fruit  growers  and  owners 
of  estates,  free  for  the  asking,  but  requests  for 
it  came  from  all  sorts  of  people.  Dressmaker*, 
school  boys  and  girls,  clerks,  leaders  of  clubs, 
young  lawyers,  college  boys,  and  many  who 
never  owned  a  fruit  tree  or  even  a  bush  under 
the  sun.  sent  for  it.  The  company  had  to  draw 
a  line  at  this  point,  as  it  was  never  intended  for 
ihese  class  of  people.  To  prevent  imposition, 
the  address  will  only  be  sent  to  people  interested 
in  fruit  culture,  and  a  fee  of  50c.  in  postage  will 
be  charger).  This  book  exclusively  treat'  of  the 
interests  of  owners  of  fruit  and  shade  tree',  the 
kind  of  pumps  in  orchard  work  or  in  parks  to 
be  used,  with  comments  upon  the  ‘‘home-made ’’ 
Bordeaux,  made  on  a  bam  floor  by  Mike- -or 
lim— with  a  hoe  in  hand,  and  its  failure.  Pub¬ 
lished  on  good  paper,  easy  reading,  plain  in 
language,  free  from  technicalities.  We  believe 
this  book  10  be  a  good  investment  for  owners  of 
country  scats  or  fruit  growers.  We  have  one 
on  our  table.  The  book  is  all  right.  Send  for 
the  lecture  to  the  Lenox  Sprayer  Co..  30  West 
Street.  Pittsfield,  Mass.  "Cut  this  out  before 
you  forget.” 


N«.  V«ek. 


HE  brands  of  White  Lead  named  in 
margin  are  genuine.  They  are  and 
have  been  the  standard  for  years. 
They  are  manufactured  by  the  ••  old  Dutch 
process,"  and  by  a  company 
which  is  responsible.  Unlike 
the  so  railed  White  Leads  (mix-  AJL4«|A 
*•  turesof  Zinc.  Barytes,  etc.),  these 
brands  correctly  represent  the 
contents  of  the  packages.  r  WSBlDv 

3*co  FDrC  For  eolo,•  “**  National  Lead  Com- 
....  f  llPP  pasya  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col. 

ora.  Any  ahade  deaired  ta  readily 
obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  full  Information  and  f  jf  1/ 

Mut  ah  owing  aamplea  ofColora,  alao  pamphlet  entitled 

“  Uncle  Sami  Experience  With  Painta  ”  for-  Atb 
warded  upon  application.  M 


National  Lead  Co..  100  William  Street,  New  )’ork. 


THIRTY  DAYS’  TRIAL. 

We  know  that  the  bmt  way  to  ahow  a  hualneoa  man  the  Immense  Im¬ 
portance  aad  t>et-n*i»  of  a  calendar  clock  la  to  let  him  uao  It.  lleooo 
■c  make  it  saajr  for  you  to  try  a 

Prentiss  Calendar  Clock 

without  possibility  of  rtak.  We  will  send  any  Myk  to  any  reputable  tami¬ 
n' bouae  or  man  on  Thirty  Days’  Trial.  If  It  la  not  abaolutely  aatiafao- 
tory.you  may  return  It  and  ire  nil  pop  rxjirru  cAnrpe*  W* 

ft  ■  Ike  —it  «l uibI-M  rloefc  mad.  1  irrfmly  wruraW  i  hanAnno.  Wound  onee  In 
KaorOiMinatta  It  yea  knre  it  a*  awl  a*  ••do  you  eoulJ  nut  I*  allhuui  It.  Write 

PRENTISS  CLOCK  IMPROVEMENT  CO,  Dept. J9.  49  Dey  St,  New  York 


McCRAY 

REFRIGERATORS 

Built  to  Order 

For  Residences,  Clubs, 

Hotes,  Public  Institutions, 
*  Markets,  Grocers,  etc. 

The  illustration  show*  a  refrigerator  built  to 
order  lor  Geurge  P.  Jooe*.  Findlay,  Ohio,  On* 
department  ia  arranged  with  meal  rack*,  one  with 
buttle  ra*k«.  and  ih*  rrmaining  three  compart¬ 
ment.  with  .he be*  l>«r  bull*.  .egrlable*.  butter 
and  milk. 

It  ha.  an  ice  door  in  the  rear  to  he  Iced  Irora 
out.idc  ol  hour* 


McCRAY  REFRIGERATORS  ARE  NOT  LINED  WITH  ZINC. 

AS  REFRIGERATORS  LINED  WITH  ZINC  ARE  DANGEROUS. 

The  corroding  line  and  imperfect  circulation  of  air  generates  poisons  which  are  absorbed  by  the  foods 
and  cause  disease.  Milk  and  Batter  are  especially  susceptible  to  odors  and  poisonous  gases. 

The  McCray  Til*  Lined  Perfect  Ventilating  Rebtrerat.es  are  made  to  order  in  all  aire*.  Ir..m  the  smalleet 
to  the  larged,  and  lor  any  purpose  required.  A  complete  line  ol  atoek  Mae  Refrigerator.  alv> 

ALL  WORK  GUARANTEED  ABSOLUTELY  SATISFACTORY. 

Send  for  t  atnlogue.  and  K.t  hunt.  a. 

CATALOGUES- No.  jc  for  Kcvdeecn:  No.  ,c  for  Hotela.  Hub.,  and  Public  lr..titoli<m* ;  No.  jo  for 

Grocer*  and  Meat  Market*, 

McCRAY  REFRI6ERAT0R  &  COLD  ST0RA6E  CO.,  108  Mill  Street,  KENDALLVILLE,  IND. 


mw  VMiVUffiM 
V#fk  MlPn^DAl. 


BRANCH  OFFICES. 

rt.l«t  H.ltimorr  U  W  F*MS»SV.  llrlMrift-t-tOI??1* 8f 


M fold .t*  A  Wi^l wfV  K  .U|4#  n  J  »»4  S»f* 

l~*  o*i,  .  t«»  iwdli  r-imtOf .  ^ 

«  ~  **  •  rulJrn  l'*r In  in  •m»ll 

If  kiti  Folding  Cas. a*  Boat  C...  taUMius.  Mick- 
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THE 


Aooress  ROBT.  H,  INGERSOLL  &  BRO.  Dept  W 


BOTH  FOR  A 
k  DOLLAR!^ 


guson,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  M. 
ICaas. ;  W.  W.,  Cambridge.  M. 
I .a Iceland,  Fla.:  A  Knight,  Ba- 
C.  L  Taylor,  Linden,  Mich.;  b 
peg.  Can.;  Prof.  B.  M nicer. 
Van  Wagner,  Atlanta,  Ga.:  T 
vtlle,  N.  C.j  the  Rev.  F  W. 
N.  Y.;  Dr.  It  Hesse.  Saginaw. 
Thomas,  N.  Dak.;  W.  B.  Mill* 

<61  (only):  W.  H.  Cobb,  N# 
l)r».  Clapp  and  Shrader,  M 


M.  H. 

ia ;  R.  C.  Dahl,  Granite  Falla, 
r*.  W.  A.  Phillips,  Cleveland,  O.; 


mon O.  P.;  "Neat  and  pretty  "-B.  M.t  -  First 
class "-H.  P.  Van  W.t  "Can’t be baf'-W.  B.  M.: 
“A  real  problem,  and  one  of  the  best  •samples  c4 
a  scientiAc  two-mover.  The  question  Is  what 
move  can  White  make  and  not  destroy  hia  ability 
to  mate  on  second  move.  I  believe  that  this  Is  the 
real  pure  two-er  1  have  vet  come  across  F.  H. 

J. j  " Unusually  good"— C  D.  S. 

K.  <).;  » Variations  very  dimcult.  key  hard  to 
And  "— P.  B.  F.i  " Beautiful"-*.  M.;  -‘A  simple, 
amusing,  but  rather  monotonous  game  of  whip- 


MADE  OF  CLOTH 


ping  the  poor  devil  of  a  King  around  the  stump 
-W.  W.;  "Below  your  standard”- W.  R.  fc 
“  Magnificent  "—A  K\:  "  First  claaa  "-O.  P.:  "On 
of  the  hardeat "-B.  M.l  "Guile  a  deceiver  ',-C. 
T.;  "  One  of  the  moet  Interesting  "-S.  M.  M 
W.  R.  C.  got  <d :  "  Merope."  Cincinnati,  got  «jo 
V.  C.  Mulkey,  Los  Angeles,  Cat.  «5J- 

Analysis  of  Score  of  Coble  Match. 

The  total  score  of  the  five  matchee  Is,  A  meric 
•jU,  Great  Britain  esK.  The  Individual  score*  ar 
as  follows  i 

Amrif.  W.  L.  D.\ Cr,;  BHtmSm.  V.  L.  I 


The  Brooklyn  F*rU  calls  attention  to  the 
ado  by  Barry,  Sbowalter,  Hodges.  Hym 
Ills  bury.  The  only  defeats  charged  again 
alntet  are  the  two  games  Pfllsbury  loat  to 


The  five  leaders  of  the  Englishmen  lost 
won  ii,  and  drew 


No  Presents!  No  Prenions!!  No  Discoonts!!!  < 

Oqt  0*ty  l fthmu  mi*  lb*  Import**  J 

TEAS  and  COFFEES 

AT  ONE- HALF  PRICE.  I 


THE 


AOORESS  RDBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO.  Dept  W 


BOTH  FOR  A 
k  DOLLAR!^ 


Q  «  P.  th 


Keep  Your  Clothes  and  Furs  from  the 

MOTH!  MOTH!  MOTH! 

dtliwrsal  moth/dust,  wrinkle 

wmv>  PROOF  BAQ. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


SOUTH  AFRICA  AFTER  HALF  A  YEAR  OF 

WAR. 

T  was  on  the  nth  of  last  October  that  war,  by  the  term*, 
of  President  Kruger’*  ultimatum,  began  in  South  Africa; 
and  to-day.  after  ttix  month*  of  conflict  filled  with  surprises,  a 
situation  exist*  in  which  cuch  side  is  finding  cause  for  both  grati¬ 
fication  anil  anxiety.  No  representative  of  the  pro-Boer  press  In 
America  was  hardy  enough  to  predict,  last  October,  that  in  six 
months  the  British,  with  un  nrmy  of  200.000  men,  would  not  yet 
have  crossed  the  borders  of  the  Transvaal  Republic  ;  yet  there  is 
not  a  ncwspajMir  to-day.  even  after  this  record  the  Boers  have 
made,  that  expresses  a  doubt  that  the  British  troops  will  event¬ 
ually  march  through  the  streets  of  Pretoria.  The  Boers  have 
suffered  most  heavily  in  the  loss  of  generals,  such  ns  Pretorius. 
Joubert,  Cronje,  nnd  Mnrvuil,  while  the  chief  British  loss  has 
been  in  the  rank  nnd  file,  where  wounds,  disease,  nnd  capture 
have  claimed  23.000  men.  more  than  one  tenth  of  their  entiro 
force  in  South  Africa.  The  cumpuign  hus  grown  steadily  in  in¬ 
terest.  culminating  on  the  British  side  in  the  relief  of  Kimberley, 
the  capture  of  Cronje,  and  seizure  of  the  Free  State  capital  in 
one  swift  movement ;  nnd  culminating  on  the  Boer  side  in  the 
recent  daring  raids  around  Lord  Roberts's  great  army,  cutting 
off  isolated  detachments  and  threatening  his  communications. 

Tlic  Baltimore  He ra hi  says:  "Lord  Roberts  would  seem  to 
have  marched  his  army  to  a  standstill.  Their  horses  are  worn 
OUtand  the  men  are  unprovided  with  fitclothing.  Cooler  weather 
is  upon  them,  and  they  have  nothing  but  summer  uniforms  of 
cotton  cloth  to  campaign  in.”  The  Chicago  Tribune,  too.  thinks 
that  the  blow  at  the  Free  State  was  nearly  as  bad  for  the  British 
as  for  the  Boers.  "Victory.”  it  says,  "is  often  but  little  less  ex¬ 
pensive  and  demoralizing  than  defeat.  This  is  what  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  Lord  Roberts."  A  new  difficulty  arises  here,  thinks  the 
Pittsburg  Dispatch,  for  "if  the  British  mounted  forces  are  com¬ 
pelled  every  few  weeks  to  get  a  now  supply  of  horses,  and  to 
stand  idle  if  they  are  not  at  hand,  the  difficulty  of  maintaining 


the  long  line  of  communications  from  Cape  Colony  to  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  is  an  immense  problem.  It  is  evident  from  I^ord  Roberts's 
halt  at  Bloemfontein  that  he  realizes  the  vital  magnitude  of  this 
phase  of  the  war;  but  it  remains  to  Ik?  seen  bow  successful  he 
will  he  in  coping  with  it.”  The  New  York  Tribune  thinks  that 
the  secret  of  the  Boer  activity  may  be  found  in  the  fact  "that  the 
commanders  find  it  necessary  to  keep  the  men  busy  in  order  to 
keep  them  in  the  ranks  and  under  discipline.  .  .  .  The  army 


rvi-bl'osa  *••!«*.  Nrw  l«k. 


J.MIS  IRANCIS  SMITH.  A.  O.  T.  MBStFKOCR  BOV  NO.  1 5)1, 

Who  la  carrying  :hc  greeting*  of  American  schoolboy*  to  President 

Kruger. 

must  go  forward  or  it  will  go  to  pieces."  Vet  even  this  guerrilla 
style  of  warfare,  thinks  the  New  York  Times ,  altho  it  may  not  be 
"glorious  war.”  may.  if  it  can  bo  kept  up  long  enough,  "be  very 
efficient  war.  especially  against  an  enemy  whose  means  of  pro¬ 
viding  against  it  arc  crippled  by  the  condition  of  his  cavalry." 
The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  thinks  that  the  former  high  confi¬ 
dence  in  I-ord  Roberts  "is  fast  giving  way  to  disappointment 
and  disgust.”  and.  it  says,  "it  begins  to  look  as  if  all  the  laurels 
won  in  the  hills  of  India  and  the  sands  of  the  Sudan  are  to  be 
withered  on  the  South  African  veldt.” 

Vet  the  whole  complexion  of  the  campaign  may  Ik?  changed 
when  Lord  Roberts  finds  his  army  ready  to  advance.  Says  the 
Chicago  Record : 

"  It  maybe  well  to  guard  against  the  mistake  of  supposing  that 
these  comparatively  unimportant  actions  will  have  a  serious 
effect  upon  the  result  of  the  campaign.  They  are  of  value  chiefly 
in  showing  that  the  Boers  were  not  demoralize*’  by  the  British 
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victories,  but  were  still  resolutely  determined  to  fight  the  Eng¬ 
lish  advance  at  every  possible  opportunity.  The  blunders  of 
subordinate  commanders  have  brought  about  several  disagree¬ 
able  checks  to  the  British  trooj  but  the  strength  © f  the  army 
under  General  Roberts  lias  notlieen  materiallv  diminished  there- 

m 


UMIH'IIM  IMVIS  MIslllR  PIMIIHNr  l  «ll  »H  «  \M. 


Snapshot  taken  in  I'rvlnrin  hv  llownri)  O.  Ililirc**  for  the  \V«  York 
WWvii  The  portrait  Is  ttw  app  r  Mt<haa4  Nmr  la  reproduced  Hirue«h 
the  eourteny  nf  the  l'1oia<lvl|ihia  Mr  I  *at  is  rcsiiCBvU  In* 

inmittiin  M  Axl>iuBt>Hnrrtiir«  the  Interior  m  Wnsliimtioa  to  •dumir 
tha  liner  cnusc. 

by ;  and  when  he  shall  have  finished  his  prc|»arationH  for  a  for¬ 
ward  movement  lie  will  lie  able  to  put  in  motion  a  force  t«-»  great 
to  lie  held  buck  by  the  Boers  until  they  shall  have  the  advantage 
of  the  defensive  (Misitious  that  are  to  be  found  north  of  the  Yaal 
River." 

The  Philadelphia  livening  /tnllelin,  too.  says  that  “mere 
transient  successes  on  the  part  of  the  Boers  can  not  measurably 
lessen  the  enormous  disparity  of  the  contending  forces.”  and  the 
Philadelphia  I'dord  says  that  “the  important  fact  of  the  situa¬ 
tion"  is  "the  presence  in  the  heart  of  the  Free  State  of  a  great 
army  of  70,000  or  80.000  men,  which  when  once  cquip]*-d  and 
ready  for  action  could  afford  to  disregard  entirely  any  Inutile 
scheme  of  desultory  guerrilla  warfare  by  scattered  bands  of 
Afrikanders.  The  mighty  British  army  which  will  march  to 
Pretoria  will  be  practically  invulnerable  to  anything  short  of 
heavy  artillery  or  a  su|>erior  force  of  skilled  marksmen."  The 
Boston  Transcript  lielicves  that  the  Boer  raiders  "may  yet  sud¬ 
denly  lind  that  they  are  playing  with  the  tire  Roberts.  Buller. 
and  Methuen  arc  on  three  sides  of  'lie  northern  republic.’’  says  the 
same  paper,  ami  "there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  :n 
spite  of  the  struggles  of  General  Botha  and  his  lieutenants  the 
net  is  steadily  lieing  drawn  around  the  Transvaal  and  before 
long  will  be  sharply  tightened.” 

As  most  of  the  news  despatches  in  the  daily  papers  come  front 
correspondents  with  the  British  army,  the  following  despatch 


from  the  New  York  Herald' s  correspondent  in  Pretoria,  giving 
the  Boer  view  of  the  military  situation  at  this  stage  of  the  war 
is  of  considerable  interest  He  says: 

"The  situation  is  sufficiently  definite  to  form  conclusions  re¬ 
garding  the  probable  extent  of  the  war.  The  relief  of  Ladysmith 
and  Kimberley  and  General  Cronje's  disaster  coming  together 
caused  the  Boors  to  become  j>aiiic-stricken.  and  they  temporarily 
abandoned  Bloemfontein.  Had  Lord  Roberts  been  able  to  fol¬ 
low  up  hi'  successes  the  war  might  have  been  ended  now.  but 
the  Brili'h  reached  Bloemfontein  utterly  fagged  out.  and  re- 
cujH*ration  was  absolutely  necessary.  This  afforded  time  tor  the 
Boers  to  recover  promptly  from  the  panic  into  which  they  had 
fallen,  and  they  took  a  full  and  renewed  determination  to  resist 
to  the  bitter  end.  On  the  whole,  the  military  situation  is  not 
nccc'sarily  more  unfavorable  to  the  Boers  than  two  months  ago. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  The  faint-hearted  have  lx*en 
weeded  out  of  the  reserves  and  the  fighting  commandos  are  now 
comj>o'cd  of  resolute  men.  As  the  war  progresses  the  Boers 
learn  rapidly  and  arc  fighting  with  greater  skill.  The  progress 
of  the  war  lias  also  relegated  incompetent  generals  and  brought 
the  most  able  men.  like  Generals  Botha  and  I)e  Wet.  to  the  front. 
New  fighting  tactics  have  been  adopted  which  have  already  re¬ 
sulted  m  signal  success.  England’s  political  moves  have  also 
helped  to  solidify  the  Boer  national  spirit.  Lord  Salisbury’s 
reply  to  Presidents  Kruger  ami  Sievn’s  appeal  for  peace  bus  con¬ 
firmed  their  determination.  The  Boers  have  formed  the  opinion 
that  their  independence  is  assailed,  and  have  pm  the  question  of 
[H  ave,  except  coupled  with  that  of  sacrifice,  beyond  ho|ie.  The 
dec  ision  to  send  the  captured  B-*rs  to  St.  Helena  makes  it  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  B«*crs  will  not  surrender  except  in  the  last  extrem¬ 
ity.  The  average  burgher  prefers  death  to  exile.  General 
Cronje's  surrender,  instead  of  being  the  crushing  blow  which  it 
at  first  seemed,  really  worked  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  fed¬ 
eral*.  The  Boers  have  more  men  in  the  field  to-day  than  at  any 
time  before.  England's  only  hojic  of  conquering  lies  in  her  vast 
resources,  but  these  are  minimized  by  Boer  tactics.  If  fought  to 
a  finish,  the  war  is  certain  to  result  in  appalling  loss.  Owing  to 
the  shortage  of  arms  and  ammunition  the  latter  is  manufactured 
•is  u«ed  by  the  Boers.  Their  artillery  is  stronger  than  when  the 
war  began,  owing  to  the  capture  of  British  guns.  The  English 
artillery  is  tolerably  served,  but  does  little  damage.  A  military 
atta.  he,  who  is  much  rcs|«ccted  in  America,  thinks  six  months  the 
lowest  probable  duration  of  the  war.  The  Boers  will  probably 
continue  to  tight  even  if  they  lose  Pretoria,  which  is  unlikely  t" 
occur  for  a  long  time  yet.” 

Considerable  interest  bus  been  manifested  in  the  messenger 
l»»y  sent  by  the  Philadelphia  A  ‘nr /A  American  to  carry  greeting* 
of  sympathy  from  the  schoolboys  of  New  York.  Philadelphia,  and 
Boston  to  President  Kruger.  He  sailed  on  Wednesday  of  last 
week,  i  he  Xorth  American  says: 

"A  message  of  sympathy  from  the  sclmolboys  of  America  may 
not  be  of  much  use  to  the  Boors  in  a  military  way.  but  it  means 
much  to  them  and  more  to  America,  It  is  proof  that  the  belief 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  eternal  truth  of  the 
l>cvlaration  of  Independence  hns  not  passed  away.  It  means 
that  the  teachings  of  a  century  have  not  been  forgotten,  and  that 
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political  expediency  has  not  taken  the  place  of  patriotism  and 
love  of  liberty — liberty  for  all  men— in  the  American  creed." 

The  rumor  that  Captain  Carl  Rcichmann.  United  States  mili¬ 
tary  attach/  with  the  Boer  forces,  led  the  Boer  raid  on  Colonel 
Broadwood's  column  at  Koorn  Spruit  has  been  investigated  by 
the  War  Department,  and  found  to  be  untrue.  Another  report 
that  gained  wide  currency  last  week,  to  the  effect  that  the  Boers 
killed  boo  British  and  captured  900  more  in  a  battle  at  Mccrkats- 
fontein,  near  Brandfort,  turnsout  to  have  arisen  from  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  two  reports  of  a  skirmish  that  had  already  been  rejKirtcd 
the  week  before. 

PUERTO  RICO  UNDER  THE  NEW  LAW. 

HAT  effect  the  new  tariff  and  civil  government  law  will 
have  on  Puerto  Rico  now  becomes  the  subject  of  consid¬ 
erable  speculation.  The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  the  Chicago 
Tribune  (Rep.),  and  other  papers  that  favor  the  law  are  point- 
ingout  that  its  tariff  provisions  are  so  frumed  that  as  soon  as  the 
island’s  civil  government  has  made  a  plan  for  raising  revenue, 
and  so  notifies  the  President,  the  President  may  remove  nil  duties 
between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States,  and  the  coveted  free 
trade  will  bo  in  operation.  In  any  event,  the  tariff  is  n«>t  to  con¬ 
tinue  after  March  1,  1903.  “The  Puerto  Rican  incident." say* 
the  Chicago  ! Tribune ,  “  is  closed.  Hard  up  ns  the  Democrats  are 
for  issues,  they  can  not  make  an  issue  out  of  it." 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  opponent*  of  the  law  notice  that 
by  its  civil  government  provision*  the  President  has  the  power 
<4  appointing  the  civil  governor  and  the  upper  house  of  the 
island’*  legislature,  and  that  all  the  principal  office-holder*  in 
the  islund  will  owe  their  appointment*  either  to  the  President  or 
to  his  appointee,  the  civil  governor.  *0  that  all  department*  of 
the  island'*  administration  can  bo  controlled  from  the  White 
House.  '*  As  long  as  it  i*  governed  on  thu  plun  now  established." 
says  the  Boston  Trantcri/t  (Rep.),  Puerto  Rico  "will  more 
closely  approximate  a  British  crown  colony  than  any  other  form 
«>f  government  familiar  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  practise."  The  Phil- 
udclphia  Ledger  (Rep. )  nay* :  "This  Puerto  K ico bill,  as  passed 
by  Congress,  is  n  proposition  to  treat  that  colony  ns  George  III. 
undertook  to  treat  us."  The  Cleveland  Plain  Pealer  (Ind. 

says  that  the  civil  government  sections  of  the  law  "will 
work  badly  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  their  provisions,  when  known  in 
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Itie  Philippines,  will  tend  to  deepen  the  distrust  of  American  in¬ 
tentions  there.'*  The  Baltimore  American  (Rep.)  says 

"Being  the  first  bit  of  affirmative  legislation  necessitated  by 
our  possession  of  insular  domain,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  right 
and  justice  would  characterize  its  framing:  but  in  this  the  press 
and  the  public  are  doomed  to  grievous  disappointment.  The  bill 
as  passed,  while  a  hodge-podge  of  contradictions.  is  as  directly 
npiioscd  to  the  considerations  of  plain  duty'  as  was  the  idea  of  a 


tariff  at  the  time  the  President  penned  his  annual  message  to 
Congress.  By  its  passage  the  promises  we  made  Puerto  Rico 
arc  broken  ;  the  officially  declared  opinion-,  of  President  McKin¬ 
ley.  Secretary  of  War  Root,  and  Governor-General  Davis  are  set 
at  naught,  and.  to  the  discredit  of  the  nation,  our  flag  is  made  to 
represent  one  type 
of  liberty  here  and 
another  in  our  new 
colonies." 

Charles  H.  Al¬ 
len.  who  is  to  be 
Puerto  Rico's  first 
civil  governor,  has 
attracted  only  fa¬ 
vorable  comment 
thus  far.  The 
New  York  Com¬ 
mercial  A  it  :>e  r- 
fiier  (Rep.)  calls 
him  “an  admirable 
choice."  and  the 
Boston  7 ranter/ 

(Rep.)  says  that 
his  "Americanism 
is  as  unquestioned 
as  hi*  industry." 

He  is  "firm  with¬ 
out  being  des¬ 
potic."  says  the 

same  j»apcr.  and  he  will  administer  the  island's  nffairs  "with  an 
earnest  desire  to  promote  the  liest  interests  of  its  |>coplc."  Mr. 
Allen  leaves  the  |«ost  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  take- 
up  hi*  new  duties  The  Washington  corrus|Kindoni  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  says: 

"His  administration  of  the  vast  details  of  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  lias  been  extremely  popular,  ami  it  was  fully  expected  that 
should  Secretary  Long  decline  to  continue  through  another  ad¬ 
ministration  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  the  event 
of  McKinley's  reelection.  Mr.  Allen  would  succeed  to  that  post. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  his  assignment  to  the  governorship  of 
Puerto  Rico  doe*  not  completely  remove  him  from  the  field  as  a 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  the  future,  for  the  most  that  i*  expected 
of  him  now  is  that  he  shall  inaugurate  and  put  on  a  sound  busi¬ 
ness  basis  the  new  government  in  Puerto  Rico.  He  will  return 
to  the  United  States  when  that  work  is  accomplished." 

VARIED  VIEWS  OF  CENERAL  OTIS. 

F  all  the  many  military,  naval,  and  administrative  officers 
who  have  been  treated  with  praise  or  blame  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  «»f  the  Sjianish  war.  few.  if  any,  have  found  the  praise 
and  blame  of  the  newsjiaper  critics  more  evenly  balanced  than 
does  General  Otis,  on  the  announcement  of  his  imjicnding  return 
from  Manila.  General  Otis  requested  on  April  3  that  he  Ik*  al¬ 
lowed  to  return  to  this  country  to  look  after  his  long-neglected 
private  interests,  saying:  "Wish  to  sail  by  May  1.  if  possible: 
believe  matters  here  can  lie  placed  in  quite  satisfactory  condi¬ 
tion  by  that  date,  altho  large  repressive  military  force  must  be 
maintained  some  time."  In  reply.  General  Corbin  said  that  the 
President  “regrets  to  have  you  leave  the  Philippines."  but  "feels 
that  your  distinguished  and  successful  service  in  both  military 
and  civil  administration  for  nearly  two  years  entitles  you  to 
prompt  compliance  with  whatever  wish  you  choose  to  express  re¬ 
garding  your  assignment  to  duty."  General  MacArthur  is  to 
succeed  General  Otis  as  military  governor. 

Many  papers  think  that  General  Otis  lias  performed  a  difficult 
task  with  great  credit.  Thus  the  Chicago  I't'en/ng  Post  (Ind. 
Kep.)  says.  “General  Otis  hasltccu  maligned  and  criticized,  but 
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any  other  in  his  place  would  have  had  the  same  expcrierx*-. 
Nothing  would  have  satisfied  the  critics,  lie  can.  however, 
afford  to  ignore  them,  well  knowing  that  his  services  are  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  Administration  and  by  the  majority  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people."  The  Baltimore  Hei  aid  (Ind.)  says  "Otis  deserves 
commendation  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  met  difficulties 
and  discharged  the  onerous  duties  of  his  post.  His  record  for 
intelligent  handling  of  troublesome  problems,  not  less  than  for 
industry,  is  highly  creditable."  The  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  believes,  indeed,  that  Otis  is  a  greater  man  than 
Dewey.  It  says:  "Admiral  Dewey  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet, 
but  General  Otis  has  accomplished  what  some  correspondents 
deemed  impossible,  the  pacification  of  the  Philippines  in  an  in¬ 
credibly  brief  time."  In  the  same  length  of  time,  declares  this 
paper,  "no  other  soldier  or  statesman  has  accomplished  as  much." 
ami  "a  man  who  has  achieved  so  much,  often  under  most  discour¬ 
aging  conditions  created  by  recreant  Americans,  may  in  time 
come  to  be  regurded  as  the  greater  of  the  two  heroes  of  Manila." 

The  Baltimore  American  (Rep.)  says  of  General  Otis's  labors: 

"  As  civil  governor  of  the  Philippines  he  has  brought  order  out 
of  chaos;  established  schools  and  satisfactory  municipal  govern¬ 
ment  ;  reestablished  the  commerce  of  the  islands  and  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  rejuvenation  of  the  archipelago.  While  engaged  in  this 
work  General  Otis  has  served  ns  the  commander  of  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  men.  has  cared  for  their  wants,  and  directed  vast  military 
operations  by  which  a  widespread  insurrection  has  been  quelled 
and  the  islands  pacified.  Greater  work  than  this  have  few 
Americans  done,  anil  few  arc  or  ever  have  been  entitled  to  greater 
honor.  General  Otis  is  not  n  popular  hero,  but  he  is  one  of  those 
earnest,  hard-working,  juiinstaking.  and  conscientious  public 
servants  in  the  honoring  of  whom  the  American  |>cop!c  recognize 
the  qualities  that  go  to  make  and  keep  our  government  strong 
and  vigorous." 

Many  papers,  however,  feel  that  General  Otis  was  a  failure. 
The  Philadelphia  ledger  (Ind.  Rep  »  remarks  that  the  news  of 
Otis's  return  "is  the  most  satisfactory  and  importunt  that  has 
come  from  Manilu  for  a  long  time."  and  the  Philadelphia  .V orik 
American  (Rep.)  calls  him  "the  military  recluse  of  Manila,  who 
should  have  retired  to  an  old  ladies*  home  some  years  ago."  and 
adds:  "The  only  mistake  in  the  recall  of  this  weak  and  stupid 
old  man  was  its  untimcliness ;  it  should  have  l*cvn  a  year  earlier." 
The  New  York  World  (Ind.  Dvm.)  says  that  the  relief  of  Otis 
is  also  a  great  relief  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  "  Mac  Arthur  may 
or  may  not  do  l>ctter.'’  it  continues,  "but  the  country  will  be  glad 
that  Otis  is  'over.*  if  the  war  isn't."  The  New  York  Journal 
(Dem.)  quotes  a  returned  army  officer  as  saying  that  "army  con¬ 
tractors  could  steal  a  million  dollars  under  Otis's  nose,  nnd  he 
would  fail  to  see  it.  while  engaged  in  looking  up  a  discrepancy  of 
ninet y-seven  cents. "  and  comments .  “ General  Otis  has  resigned 
nml  will  soon  sturt  for  home  'to  attend  ti*  his  private  business.* 
It  is  not  necessary  to  affront  the  intelligence  of  the  American 
people  by  offering  the  obvious  remark  that  he  should  never  have 
attended  t‘»  anything  else."  The  Kansas  City  Tima  (Deni  ) 
takes  a  similar  view.  It  remarks: 

"The  administration  newspapers  say  the  President  says* Otis 
has  earned  a  rest.'  lie  has.  The  opinion  of  the  country  is.  he 
ought  to  have  taken  it  before  be  went  to  the  Philippines.  His 
workover  there  appears  to  have  been  mainly  confined  to  keeping 
himself  busy  with  the  business  of  collecting  ail  the  custom-house 
duties  that  were  derivable  from  whatever  commerce  came  into 
Manila,  in  censoring  all  dispatches  sent  out  from  the  Philippines 
which  told  truths  reflecting  unfavorably  upon  the  practical  work¬ 
ings  of  imperialism  over  there,  in  staying  sedulously  away  from 
the  firing  line,  in  withholding  credit  from  officers  who  had  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  ami  manufacturing  military  reputations 
f<<r  his  favorites,  and  in  embarrassing  the  plan-,  ami  movements 
of  the  generals  at  the  front  \«  ith  his  officious  intermeddling. 
These  are  some  of  the  things  which  entitle  the  old  grandmotherly 
martinet  and  False  Alarm  to  a  rest.  It  should  be.  and  probably 
will  lie,  a  good,  long  rest,  lasting  to  the  end  of  his  natural  life.” 


THE  CASE  OF  SENATOR  CLARK. 

HE  press  seem  to  be  as  unanimous  as  the  Senate  commit'.* 
on  privileges  and  elections  in  the  opinion  that  W'iJhan 
Andrews  Clark  (Dem.).  of  Montana,  ought  to  be  denied  his  seal 
in  the  Senate.  The  Senate  committee  proposes  that  Mr.  Clark'* 
seat  be  declared  vacant  on  the  ground  that  his  large  expenditure* 
in  connection  with  his  election  prevented  a  free  choice  of  a  United 
States  Senator  by  the  Montana  legislature.  If  the  testimony 
given  before  the  committee  is  to  be  believed.  Mr.  Clark  spent  be¬ 
tween  &400.000  and  $500,000  to  secure  his  election— a  sum  that 
seems  additionally  large  when  it  is  remembered  that  there  are 
only  about  50,000  voters  in  the  whole  State.  One  member  of  the 
legislature  testified  that  he  was  offered  $30,000  for  his  vote.  By 
direct  or  indirect  evidence,  the  charge  of  accepting  bribes  was 
fastened  upon  seventeen  legislators,  nnd  Mr.  Clark  himself  is 
said  to  have  admitted  that  he  sjient  $139,000  in  election  expense 

Mr.  Clark's  counsel,  on  the  other  hand,  aver  that  the  agitation 
against  him  is  a  conspiracy  concocted  by  his  political  enemies, 
am!  that  none  of  the  testimony  shows  that  Mr.  Clark  personally 
attempted  to  bribe  any  one.  His  popularity  throughout  Montana, 
they  contend,  is  overwhelming,  und  the  whole  animus  of  the  con¬ 
test  is  to  be  found  in  the  desire  of  a  political  rival  to  break  down 
Clark's  character. 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraph  (Rep.)  calls  Mr.  Clark 
"the  champion  briber  and  corrupter  of  the  century.”  nnd  say* 
that  "it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  he  will  have  spent  his  money 

s©  lavishly  in  vain . but  full  justice  will  not  be  done  unless 

some  further  punishment  is  meted  out  to  this  audacious  and  un¬ 
conscionable  bribe-giver.  If  his  method  of  obtaining  a  seat  in 
the  Senate  has  been  such  ns  to  warrant  his  expulsion,  he  deserve- 
to  lie  sent  to  jail  as  well."  The  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.)  say. 
that  "Senator  Clark's  case  will  stand  uft  a  wholesome  warning 
.against  further  attempts  to  break  into  Congress  by  mere  msght 
of  money."  and  the  Philadelphia  /‘rest  (Rep.)  says  that  "the 
Senate  committee  has  done  Montana  and  ull  other  States  a  great 
service  by  its  prompt  and  unanimous  action  in  setting  the  seal  <•( 
its  condemnation  on  this  high  crime  of  bribery  in  a  Sanatoria! 
election." 

Some  other  paper*,  however,  harbor  a  belief  that  if  all  the  Sen¬ 
ate  seats  obtained  by  the  use  of  money  were  "declared  vacant.* 
Mr.  Chirk  would  not  be  the  only  Senator  to  go.  The  New  York 
World  (Ind.  Deni.)  makes  a  note  of  tht  Clark  case  as  showing 
"that  there  is  n  line  beyond  which  corruption  can  not  safely  go 
in  buying  a  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States."  and  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.)  puts  it  more  severely  by  saving 
“There  are  men  in  the  Senate  who  bought  their  seats  und  have 
never  been  'found  out* ;  that  is.  they  have  never  been  official!)' 
found  out.  iho  their  purchase  of  their  scats  is  nowhere  doubted 
Officially.  Mr.  Clark  is  worse  than  they  are:  practically,  they 
arc  about  as  bad  as  he  is.  The  hypocrisy  of  politics  and  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  self-preservation  will  require  them  solemnly  to  condemn 
Clark,  who  certainly  ought  to  be  condemned,  but  who  is  not 
especially  discredited  when  he  is  condemned— by  them." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  thinks  that  "freedom  of 
choice  when  a  Scnatorship  is  at  stake  is  most  restricted  “  by  ■  lie 
director  indirect  use  of  money  "in  States  like  Rhode  Island.  N\ 
Jersey,  and  Michigan."  Outside  of  Rhode  Island,  almost  every 
Senator  from  New  England,  it  says,  is  a  poor  man.  The  same 
paper  continues : 

"A  year  ago  last  winter  Indiana  elected  a  young  man  with* it 
any  money.  Illinois  has  never  known  the  sale  of  a  seat.  n<ir 
Iowa ;  indeed,  it  has  been  the  rare  exception  in  all  that  pari  "i 
the  country  when  a  man  who  was  rich  obtained  his  seat  solely  i->r 
that  reason,  the  late  cx-Senator  Sawyer  of  Wisconsin  having 
other  qualifications  than  wealth.  On  the  whole,  the  outlook  is 
rather  encouraging.  Kansas,  for  example,  is  not  to-day  a  State 
where  a  Caldwell  |a  Kansas  Senator  who  resigned  under  bribery 


NATOR 


CLARK. 

iitnous  as  the  Senate  wwiab. 

"  ">  ihe  opinion  that  tt,;  . 
ina'  °"Khtiobe  den-ed  fc.  „ 

miUec  that  Mr.  Cli4, 

r  >un  *  ^uth.s  large  exp,,,-  ... 
revented  a  free  choice  ot  a  l'-  - 
u  L-gislaiurc.  If  **  uita-- 
0  '*  believed,  Mr.  Clark^y 
secure  his  electlon-a  sc-  ± 
*  11  >s  remembered  that  tier* 
whole  State.  One  member 
as  Offered  §30,000  for  hUvntr.  p, 
\q  charge  of  accepting  hri 
islators.  and  Mr.  Clark  hm. 
spent  $ 1 39.000  in  election npttr 
other  bund,  aver  that  theajit.  c 
concocted  by  his  political  «ar- 
ny  shows  that  Mr.  Clark  ptr»c*. 
1 1  is  popularity  throughout  M  aua 
ng.  and  the  whole  animated  :1\  : 
sire  of  a  political  rival  to  brrak  &  1: 


RADICAL  VIEWS  OF  THE  ID/ 

TROUBLES. 


charges  about  twenty-five  years  ago)  could  secure  an  election. 
The  great  difficulty  with  which  we  now  have  to  deal  is  the  use  of 
money  in  ways  that  do  not  challenge  the  public  notice  nor  offend 
the  public  taste  like  the  open  buying  of  legislators,  but  which 
equally  rule  out  the  poor  man  of  ability  and  merit." 


LONG  before  the  Occur  d’Alene  mining  t 
the  subject  of  congressional  inquiry  i 
considerable  publicity,  the  American  radical 
indignation  at  the  condition  of  affairs  there 
Governor  Steuncnbcrg  himself  has  described 
for  the  last  ten  years."  The  New  York  /’. 
printed  a  most  startling  series  of  articles  fr< 
cial  commissioner.  Job  Harriman,  of  Califor 
is  candidate  f»r  Vice-President  on  the  Socii 
at  one  time  n  clergyman,  lie  not  only  cot 
counts  of  the  notorious  "  Bull  Pen  "  and  the  ' 
General  Merrlman,  but  also  makes  some  . 
against  the  Mine  Owners'  Association,  based 
his  own  personal  investigations.  He  says  th 
a  class  war  has  been  going  on  between  the 
tion  and  the  Miners'  Union,  and  that  the  m 
termined  to  utterly  destroy  the  union,  which 
proved  a  thorn  in  their  side.  Ho  maintains 
of  the  Hunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  mine  at  \\\ 
plotted  and  consummated  by  the  mine  own 
quotes  u  mnss  of  detailed  evidence  to  sustain 
Henry  George,  Jr.  (son  of  the  famous  sli 
the  whole  trouble  at  length  In  the  Philndelph 
lie  says: 

"An  aspect  of  the  affair  that  all  trade-unio 
peculiar  interest  as  having  a  direct  or  indin 
own  case  is  that  underneath  the  whole  mattei 
to  destroy,  if  possible,  the  miners'  union, 
early  in  May.  General  Mcrriam  promulgated 
which  none  not  entirely  suitable  to  the  mine « 
the  mines,  thus  undertaking  to  run  the  mine 
crs.  Hut  Worse  was  to  come.  It  now  nppe. 
papers  introduced  at  the  investigation  that 
Mcrriam  sent  a  rejiort  to  Washington  in  whic 
•Since  the  trouble  in  Idaho  originated  in  li 
known  as  Inltor  unions.  I  would  suggest  a  la 
Congress  making  such  unions  or  kindred 
Surely  history  furnishes  nn  argument  suflicie 
a  course . .  .' 

"  If  the  C«rur  d'Alene  catastrophe  has  sorv 
than  to  give  an  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  m 
most  significant  to  the  thoughtful  workingn 
that  Secretary  of  War  Root  is  now  pressing  C 
permanent  standing  army  of  the  United  Stn 
thousand  men.  even  tho  the  Philippine  war  i> 
Moreover,  every  man  who  car.  read  the  news 
applications  are  being  made  at  Washington  f 
of  a  federal  army  |*>st  in  nearly  if  not  quite 
are  no  more  Indians  to  trouble  us.  and  we  ha 
invasion.  What,  then,  is  the  need  of  an  incr 
ing  army,  distributed  in  permanent  camps 
The  C«cur  d'Alene  experience  does  not  mal 
that  it  is  for  their  protection." 

The  New  York  Evening  Journal  (l)cm.) 
"You  know  that  in  that  mining  region  men 
out  warrant.  United  States  troops,  sent  to 
orders,  shut  the  men  up  In  a* bull  pen.'  T 
was  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Standard  Oil  c« 
pended  the  habeas  corpus  idea  entirely— sa 
had  issued  haticas  corpus  papers  he  would 
.  .  .  Every  man  who  wanted  to  go  to  wor 
oath  that  he  disapproved  of  unions,  that  1 
joined  one.  and  that  he  would  never  join  anc 
riam.  representing  McKinley,  sent  there  b; 
the  mine  owners  hiring  any  man  who  had 
oath." 

Commenting  on  the  general’s  despatch  l 
Journal  continues : 

"General  Mcrriam,  do  you  know  that  fifty 


As  Mr.  Quay's  claim  to  a  scat  in  the  Senate  is  to  Ik-  decided  by 
that  body  on  Tuesday  of  next  week,  the  comment  of  his  home 
organ,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.),  is  of  interest.  It 

says : 


"The  moral  dcducihle  from  the  case  of  Senator  Clark,  of  Mon¬ 
tana.  is  a  simple  and  obvious  one.  It  is  that  millionaires  who 
conceive  an  ambition  to  become  meml«ers  of  what  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  best  club  in  the  U nited  States,  meaning,  of  course, 
the  Senate,  and  who  have  no  other  means  of  effecting  an  entrance 
than  that  derivable  from  the  power  of  the  purse,  must  exercise  a 
little  discretion  in  the  nature  and  manner  •  f  their  expenditures. 


<g  Telegraph  (Rep.)  call*  Mr 
corrupter  of  the  century.’  a*!  s 
rn  that  he  will  have  'pent  hi*  =■ 
but  full  justice  will  notbedocc-.:  .« 
s  meted  out  to  this  audaewn*  uA  • 
If  his  method  of  obtaining  a  «« 
in  warrant  his  expulsion.  ***' 
-  The  Chicago  Tribunt  ,Rt? '  * 
sc  will  stand  as  a  wholes®:*  «r-' 
to  break  into  Congress  by  met r . 
adelphia  Prtit  (Rep.  I  that 
nc  .Montana  and  all  other  Sut« »iP 
I  unaniraou*  action  Ir.  K.f*  ^ - 

.  wl,  crime  of  bribery  13 1  x-' 


a™*  wwf 

tlie  only  Senator  10  Tb.  •  , 
.Us n„K  ef  .M  Clark  <«  » 
rand  which  »"»!'•« 

„  Sen...  *  -  w* 2*; 
Lent'  pul.  i«  ««♦  . 

Senate  *1»  W”*'" 

,„-„n,ethnnU»T*"J™iti 

sssti  --- 


BKSAIOR  CUK  OS  Tlir.  STM'S  OK  THR  CAHI"l. 


They  mustn't  go  about  the  business  as  tho  buying  a  Scnatorship 
were  a  perfectly  legitimate  transaction.  They  must  show  n  de¬ 
cent  regard  for  the  proprieties.  They  mu»t  assume  a  virtue  tho 
they  have  it  not,  and  preserve  at  least  the  outward  appearance  of 
pniiticul  integrity. 

“It  is  quite  possible  for  a  very  rich  man  who  is  determined  to 
buy  his  way  into  the  United  States  Senate  to  do  so  without  ex¬ 
posing  himself  to  the  mortification  and  disappointment  which, 
owing  to  bis  lack  of  elementary  precaution,  have  overtaken  Mr. 
William  Clark,  the  'copper  king'  of  Montana.  There  is  a  way  of 
doing  these  things  from  which  it  is  not  safe  to  depart.  .  .  . 

"All  that  is  needed  is  that  the  gentleman  who  secures  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  Senate  by  the  means  which  the  committee  on  privi¬ 
leges  and  elections  has  unanimously  decided  that  Mr.  Clark 
employed,  shall  so  conduct  his  operations  as  to  leave  room— not 
for  doubt,  necessarily — but  for  the  pretence  of  doubt  as  to  the 
truth.  He  mustn't  do  the  thing  in  such  an  open,  bore- faced  way 
as  to  make  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  affect  to  believe  that  he 
didn’t  do  them.  He  must  cover  up  his  tracks  sufficiently  to  per¬ 
mit  those  who  are  not  particularly  anxious  to  discover  them  to 
declare  without  making  themselves  ridiculous  that  no  tracks  arc 
visible.  That  is  just  what  Mr.  Clark,  ot  Montana,  failed  to  do. 
and  because  he  failed  the’ committee  was  obliged  to  recommend 
with  unanimity  that  his  seat  be  declared  vacant." 
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than  you  lost  their  lives  in  the  work  of  establishing  the  right  of 
workingmen  lo  form  unions?  Don’t  you  know  that  such  uni¬ 
formed  monkeys  as  you  arc  often  get  their  governments  into  seri¬ 
ous  trouble?  Don't  yon  know  that  under  just  conditions  you 
would  spend  at  least  ten  years  ui  jail  for  such  an  outrageous  mis¬ 
use  of  your  otiicial  position?- 

Tie  Journal  of  the  Knights  oj  Labor  (Washington.  I>.  C.)  de¬ 
votes  a  great  ]>art  of  its  May  and  April  issues  to  a  vivid  account 


T_J  APPILY  for  both  the  great  political  parties,  each  is  able  to 
»  A  find  some  comfort  in  the  returns  from  the  various  city  and 
state  elections  held  this  month.  In  Rhode  Island  the  Republi¬ 
cans  have  elected  Gregory,  their  candidate  for  governor,  and  in 
Ohio  the  Republicans  won  the  city  elections  in  Cincinnati.  Cleve¬ 
land.  and  Toledo,  leading  the  Republican  papers  to  believe  that 
the  President's  State  can  not  be  recaptured  by  the 

^Democrats  next  fall.  In  Utah  the  Democrats 
elected  Judge  William  H.  King,  who  is  u  Mor¬ 
mon.  but  not  a  polygamist,  to  fill  the  seat  in  Con¬ 
gress  from  which  Brigham  H.  Roberts  was  ex¬ 
cluded  .  in  Michigtfn  the  Democrats  gained  some 
important  victories  in  the  city  elections,  due,  it 
i>  thought,  to  dissatisfaction  among  the  Dutch 
voters  with  the  Administration's  attitude  toward 
the  Boers  ;  and  in  Milwaukee  the  Democrats  won 
after  a  hard  fight.  The  New  York  Evening 
Tost  (Ind. >  says  of  these  and  other  election  re¬ 
sults  ; 


"The  local  elections  out  West  this  week  have 
brought  a  good  many  surprises.  Michigan  is  a 
Republican  State,  yet  the  Democrats  were  more 
successful  in  yesterday's  municipal  contests  than 
they  have  been  for  many  years.  On  the  other 
hand.  Missouri  is  a  Democratic  State,  and  the 
Republicans  mndc  gains  so  unexpected  and  as¬ 
tonishing  that  romc  sanguine  members  of  the 
party  were  claiming  last  night  that  the  common¬ 
wealth  would  be  doubtful  in  next  fall's  election 
In  Chicago  the  Republicans  secured  control  of 
the  city  council,  while  in  Milwaukee  the  Demo¬ 
crats  reelected  their  mayor,  who  was  generally 
thought  sure  to  lie  U-aten.  It  is  obvious  that 
national  |M.litics  can  have  had  little  to  do  with 
results  so  full  of  inconsistencies  and  surprises 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  and  ns  it  is  coming  to  be 
more  and  more  every  year,  in  the  West  as  well  as 
in  the  Hast.  The  |ieopIe  are  evidently  learning 
the  lesson  that  local  elections  should  lie  decided 
on  local  issues." 


Mllt»r  Ilf  Mil  WUIlkrr 


PROFESSOR  MOMMSEN  ON  GERMAN 
HOSTILITY  TO  ENGLAND. 


A  CCORDING  to  The  Saturday  Review  (Lon- 
<lon).  Prof.  Theodor  Mommsen,  of  Ger¬ 
many.  "  is  certainly  the  greatest  living  European 
historian.**  According  to  the  same  paper,  the 
English  historian,  Prnudc,  regarded  Mommsen 
as  "the  greatest  scholar  of  the  age.  and  probably 
of  any  age."  This  reputation  of  the  venerable 
German  savant  makers  his  opinion  concerning 
the  South  African  war  doubly  unwelcome  to  the 
British  press,  being,  as  it  is.  very  emphatically 
favorable  to  the  Boers.  His  opinion  is  expressed 
in  a  recent  issue  of  The  North  American  AY- 


Min  or  of  Cincinnati.  Klwtnl  to  Coogic**  to 

Roberts. 

FOUR  SUCCESSFUL  CANDIDATES 


of  "the  Idaho  hull-|>cn  honor  "  and  to  denunciations  of  the  '* mi-- 


vie a\  in  an  article  accounting  for  the  change  in  German  sciiti- 


use  of  the  military  for  the  purjiosc  of  crushing,  disrupting,  and 
destroying  labor  organizations."  Speaking  of  the  investigation 
committee  now  in  session  at  Washington,  it  declares 

"It  is  no  longer  a  matter  for  the  people  of  Shoshone  county  nor 
of  the  State  of  Idaho  to  disjn.se  of.  Organized  latior  throughout 
the  country  will  make  the  cause  of  the  miners  its  own.  and  it 
matters  little  what  a  j.arti/an  committee  majority  may  do  during 
the  remainder  of  the  farcical  performance.  The  issue  is  already 
made  uj».  ami  it  is  thoroughly  understood  by  those  nv>st  inter¬ 
ested  the  working  people,  organized  and  unorganized." 


ment.  in  the  last  half-century,  toward  Great  Britain.  Professor 
Mommsen  savs : 

"When  I  was  a  young  man.  England  appeared  to  us  as  the 
asylum  of  progress,  the  land  of  political  and  intellectual  liberty, 
of  well-earned  prosperity.  We  thought  the  English  unwritten 
constitution  a  mixlcl  one.  We  rejoiced  when  Scttembrini  ar.‘ 
Kinkel  were  able  to  put  their  feet  on  British  soil.  We  sneered 
with  Byron,  we  laughed  with  Dickens.  We  did  not  quite  over¬ 
look  the  reign  of  King  Cant,  the  commercial  egotism  ;  the  office 
buying  their  commissions  and  the  privates  bought ;  there 
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plenty  of  ignorance  a nd  illusion  in  our  English  feelings;  many 
a  London  tailor  has  l>cen  admired  in  Germany  as  a  living  lord. 
Hut  the  horizon.  especially  in  i.diiio.  was  very  dark  in  every 
other  corner;  we  held  on  to  the  small  blue  spot  ruling  the  waves. 
The  general  feeling  in  Germany  was  that  Englishmen  were  hap¬ 
pier  than  Germans,  and  certainly  in  polities  our  better*.;  and  if 
they  were  not  overcourteous.  the  which  we  were  n«*l  blind  to. 
they  had  some  right  to  despise  their  continental  cousins  " 

But.  continues  Professor  Mommsen 

"  Now  the  tables  are  turned,  the  illusions  have  vanished.  The 
radical  defects  of  the  English  system,  the  trampling  on  nations 
subjugated  and  despised,  and  the  prevalence  of  money  interests, 
the  leaving  of  the  defense  of  the  country  to  the  billow*  and  to 
the  tars,  all  this  has  lie  come  too  evident.  We  U-gin  to  doubt  tf 
Britain,  even  Greater  Britain,  may  in  the  long  run  Ik*  able  to 
co|ie  with  the  great  nations  of  Europe  and  America  " 

England's  undertaking  in  South  Africa  has  revealed  the  full 
strength  of  the  German  bate  for  the  British.  Says  Professor 
Mommsen : 

“As  far  ns  I  know,  every  Gcrmun  is  at  heart  with  the  Boers, 
and  that  not  bvcuusc  their  cousinship  is  a  little  chrser  than  the 
English,  but  partly  because  the  hate  against  your  countrymen 
has  reached  t'eurful  mid.  I  must  add.  unjust  dimensions;  partly 
iHrcauxv  this  war  is  not  only,  us  every  war  is.  a  calamity,  but  also 
an  infamy.  The  repetition  of  Jameson's  raid  by  the  English 
Government  <1  won't  say  by  the  English  nation),  dictated  by 
banking  and  mining  speculations,  is  the  revelation  of  your  moral 
and  political  corruption,  and  of  your  military  and  political  weak¬ 
ness.  If  there  remains  still  in  Kngluml  some  wisdom  and  some 
patriotism,  it  would  send  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  Coventry  to  elabo¬ 
rate  there  his  three-cousin  system,  and  accord  to  a  wronged  jko- 
ple  not  only  the  peace,  but  the  full  sovereignty  they  have  a  right 
to.  This  is  certainly  not  business-like,  but  it  would  l«a  moral 
victory,  effacing  every  military  defeat.” 

After  reading  Professor  Mommsen's  article.  Profess* «r  Sonncn- 
sebein.  of  Birmingham.  England,  wrote  a  letter  to  Professor 
Mommsen,  explaining  the  merits  of  the  British  position ;  but 
Professor  Mommsen’s  reply,  which  appears  with  Profc-sor  Son- 
nenschein's  letter  in  the  London  /»/;«•«  (March  ?7thi.  is  a  still 
more  emphatic  condemnation  of  Great  Britain's  course,  lie  de¬ 
clares  that.  while  “the  Boer  government  may  have  given  cause 
for  complaints."  these  complaints  “arc  not  the  cause  of  the  war. 


but  th-*  pretext."  He  asserts,  further,  that  the  seizure  of  Kim¬ 
berley  and  the  Jameson  raid  contradict  Lord  Salisbury’s  state¬ 
ment.  "Wc  seek  no  territories,  we  want  :io  gold-fields.”  The 
professor  indicts  the  British  Government,  or  a  part  of  it.  as  “  part 
and  parcel  of  this  scandalous  crime  "  (the  Jameson  raid)  bccau* o 
of  its  treatment  of  the  jierpctrators. 

Professor  Sonncnschcin.  in  reply,  declures  that  “  no  sensib'.e 
person  believes  that  Mr.  ChamlK*rlain  was  party  to  the  raid.' 
and  excuses  the  action  of  the  Government  afterward  as  follows 

“As  to  the  punishing  of  the  instigators,  our  Government  wa*  in 
a  difficult  i«.sition.  they  strongly  disapproved  of  the  raid,  but  if 
they  had  shown  t«-»  much  severity  in  punishing  its  authors  they 
might  have  been  thought  out  of  sympathy  with  the  whole  jwdiey 
of  reform  in  the  Transvaal,  and  might  perhaps  have  allowed  the 
Boers  the  dangerous  luxury  of  thinking  that  England  was  afraid 
of  them  ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  dealing  leniently  with  the  offend¬ 
ers.  the  Government  laid  themselves  open  to  the  suspicion  that 
they  had  had  a  hand  in  the  raid." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF. 

Till  haven't  been  anv  indignation  meetings  *>  tai  ovei  (ier.orat  Oils  * 
rMuin.-/*<  Trtbmmr. 

Wit  i  the  Krit  *h  final!  v  have  to  hire  detective*  to  slipup  on  the  liner*  nr  ’. 
Chloroform  them  /hr  A'lMUf  t tty  Star. 

litVtMai.  Wooo  mvi  Culm  i*  no  place  for  a  man  without  money  It 
*eci»i*  that  m  mmm  rr.pect*  Cuba  i»  nt*-ut  like  any  other  country.—  /A- 
Kiutii  I  ilf  put  "it. 

Ii  \dmirat  von  Diedcriih*  want*  to  do  something  really  handsome  he 
amtM  *•«»  -  few  pleasant  words  about  Admiral  Dewey's  Presidential 
Iwom.—  Ike  II  a>ht*gtJH  .Mu. 

fliiUnvnii.r.i'lKii  Wooii  ha*  a  new  ten-pound  girl  ui  the  pit  luc.  .n 
Havana,  and  it  i.  n->i  dilti.  ult  lo  dr  (ermine  who  will  d«  the  ordering  arouiid 
H" w  —  t  he  .'-  Jlltr  /hi/-  luirl/igra,  rr, 

It  Mr.. is.  Ilanna  and  Watt  do  not  select  a  candidate  for  Vice-President 
prettv  .--in.  the  choice  innv  aiiuatlv  have  to  be  made  by  tbs  delegate*  ,t. 
Philadelphia.- /hr  /Y.i tj.u,  r  put  ml. 

lt»»ou*  the  stump  speaker*  get  through  with  Dewey  It  will  probably  w 
dem-flstrsted  tliat  the  I  tattle  o|  Munila  llay  wa*  really  a  specie*  of  a  **•'*•  • 
nation  practi*ed  -n  a  gallant  but  unprepared  for  •  /hr  Chhlgv  punut. 

"l»l"viV*  Mrs  about  the  ease  of  being  President."  said  the  t  .irnlttl 
Phil.— .p:  er.  "kinder  remind*  me  of  the  old  story  of  the  young  feller  that 
*  a*  a.ked  if  he  could  play  the  fiddle.  He  anawrrrd  that  he  didn't  know, 
tv* bum-  tie  had  never  tiled  “—/hr  /Yen, 


PRONUNCIATION  OF  WORDS  IN  CURRENT  HISTORY 


THE  following  is  a  li't  of  the  principal  French  periodicals 
from  which  translations  are  frequently  made  for  Tiie  Lu¬ 
rk  a  k  v  l)i«;r.sT.  In  this  list,  syllabic  accents  arc  not  marked, 
since  in  French  each  syllabic  is.  at  any  rate  from  the  academic 
standpoint,  supposed  to  Ik*  equally  stressed.  The  sign  (o),  indi¬ 
cating  the  sound  of  French  “a,"  must  be  understood  as  very 
short  in  length  and  verging  toward  iai.  The  sign  (£),  i  ml  Mating 
French  “e"  in  open  syllables,  must  Ik-  understood  as  similar  to 
the  prolonged  sound  of  “e  "  in  “met."  The  “r."  both  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  end  of  syllables,  is  slightly  trilled  . 


Ann.'e  1‘sychnlogique 

Aurorc . 

Autorite . 

Ciel  et  Terre . 

Cut re*pon  lant . , . . 

Cosmos . 

Kcho  de  Paris . . 

Kelulr . 

Kconomisie  Francois 

Klectricien . 

Eleveur . 

Figaro  . 

France  Mditaire . 

Fronie . 


on*-  p>l  tntoiklf. 

ft-KVt. 

ftto-rt  t* 

#I«I  f-  ter. 

CO  tc*  |«o  ddo 
roi-mw 

.In  po  rl. 
e  rlrf. 

i  run  nm ibt  trdo  tv. 

/•Irc.trt«iau. 

,’f.vf.r. 

ft  rfl  r*> 

frfli-  mi  H.tir. 

fr-U«t 


.  H'VlOfl. 

Illustration . 

....  niOMm.lftn. 

Intran^igr^nt . . . . 

....  tu  (rdo  *l-/hflu< 

journal  de%  IbUtv . 

....  )0r  nul  df-  df  \A. 

Journal  dt  Part* . 

....  jflr-nul  du  pa-rl. 

journal  dnOel . 

....  JOrnal do »tri. 

Lilvrte . 

....  ttbfrl*. 

I.lbre  Parole . 

\|m  t  in 

....  Itbr"  |iq-rvl. 

ttltl  (»u 

••••••••«•••••••••••••  eeaaaaa 

Naturalists . 

....  hi  til  m  Hal 

Nature . 

...  iMi-tQr. 

Petit  Journal . . 

...  pTIJftrua!. 

Kafirwl 

m  ml 

- rw — -  -  —  i 

Kevue  des  Deu*  Monde* . 

....  K-  vO  «le  <10  niApd 

Kevue  du  Cercte  Militaire . 

....  ri--*Q  da  tvrel  mi  ll  ift 

Kffor  dr  l*ari« . . . . 

....  rf  vll  du  pu  rl. 

krvur  d r%  Kcvntft . 

....  r#-vO  dfi  r$.*Q 

Kevue  l»ip:..mat!«iue . 

....  rf'li  dl-ploinn-tic. 

Kevue  Knt  vcSoptdique . 

....  rP  vtl  0u*1el6|»(-dtc. 

Revic  Soentitique . 

....  rv  vQ  rt  flu  it  no. 

Kire . 

....  rlr. 

ScMtt  Fran\aise . 

....  rl  flu*  fidn »/•/. 

SciniT  lllustive . 

....  et-dus  II  I0«tr*. 

Semaine  Medicare. . 

....  **m<-n  mf-dl-ral. 

Sirtlc . . . •  • 

....  *l-fcl. 

Silhouette . 

so4r . - . .  ... 

....  (dlfirt 
•  •••  “wdr. 

Temps . 

....  I  du. 

lour  du  Moode . 

....  tDr  dfl  mfiud. 

n  (as  in  sofa),  fl  farm).  a  fat).  A  (ran-),  an  (aagrr).  i.  (tvdk.r  (rat).rb  ffharrh).  H-rhifavh).  d  <dld>.  db=tb  (then),  d*  lodu-Ve  (net),  e  (over),  t  (fair),  f  (fn 
C  (eo».  h  i  hat>.  I  (ill.  I  (msehiDr).  oi  (ai-lv).  )  (j~i>.  k  (kink).  I  (lad).  I  or  ly.  Ill  (brilliant!,  m  (man),  u  (nut).  fl  or  (union),  ft  (1-*)  K..  o  (Ink),  o  (obey),  ft  (t 
*  (not),  fl(uor).  «*i  (nil),  mi(houae).  p  tpay).  paflapsr).  cw  qa(qa't-r).  r(roil>.»  <  h.*»).  »h  «•»*•).  t  (iril).  th  (thin).  t»  (lasts).  u  (full).  0  (rale).  ID  (mute).  Q  (dta- 
Ckr..  ii  (on).  0  (bum).v  (vau).wd  (waft.,  wi  n-  (wcali.  x  (wax),  y  (yvt).  jfl  (yard).  *  (umr).  rb  =  I  (uurr) 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


FRENCH  DRAMA  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. 

1  F  we  look  at  the  nineteenth  century  criticullv.  says  Prof. 
“  Brander  Matthews,  we  shall  find  three  movements  which  in¬ 
vite  the  attention  of  the  critic  :  "movements  of  less  importance, 
indeed,  than  the  Renaissance,  or  the  Reformation,  or  the  Decline 
and  Fall.  but.  none  the  less,  well  worthy  of  inquiry  and  analy¬ 
sis  "  These  three  movements  are  the  rise  of  Transcendentalism 
in  the  I'nited  States  and  its  effect  on  American  character,  the 
influence  of  the  Victorian  |»oets  and  the  true  relation  of  each : 
and.  finally,  the  development  of  the  drama  in  France  during  the 
half-century  from  1830  to  188a.  With  this  last  movement.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Matthews  deals  at  some  length  in  The  International 
Magazine  (April). 

All  dramatic  work  prior  to  1S30  was,  he  thinks,  but  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  great  period  beginning  with  Hugo’s  play  Ilernani " 1 . 

"The  year  1 S30 in  still  a  date  to  lie  remembered,  and  the  lettlle 
of  Ilernani  ‘  remains  a  picturesque  episode  in  literary  history; 
and  yet.  as  we  l«sik  down  on  the  struggle  now  from  the  height  of 
t  ie  threescore  years  and  ten  that  have  elapsed  the  span  of  a 
man’s  life  already  the  conflict  seems  petty  and  the  result  incon¬ 
clusive.  The  Classicists  were  feeble  folk,  all  of  them,  and  they 
had  no  strength  to  withstand  the  lirst  onslaught .  there  was  no 
life  in  them  or  in  the  theories  which  they  thought  they  were  de¬ 
fending ;  they  were  dead,  even  if  they  did  n*it  know  it.  What 
vitality  can  there  be  in  a  criticism  which  asserts  that  tragedy 
must  fulfil  twenty-six  conditions,  while  comedy  need  fulfil  only 
twenty-two  anil  the  epic  only  twenty-three-  and  which  is  ready 
with  a  list  of  the  twenty-six  conditions,  the  twenty-two.  and  the 
twenty-threo?  What  real  glory  is  to  Ik-  gained  bv  overcoming 
antagonists  as  pettily  pedantic  as  these? 

"The  Romanticists  began  bravely,  but  they  did  n«>t  persist 
They  routed  the  Classicists  readily  enough,  but  when  their  foes 
were  overthrown,  they  did  not  press  on  to  other  victories.  They 
were  content  to  rest  on  their  laurels;  anti  very  early  did  keen 
t  'dies  discover  the  inherent  weakness  of  their  attitude.  Maurice 
do  Guerin,  for  example,  said  that  Romanticism  had ‘put  forth 
all  its  blossom  prematurely,  and  had  left  itself  a  helpless  prey 
to  the  returning  frost.’  The  real  reason  for  this  sterility  was 
■hut  the  core  of  Romanticism  was  revolt.  In  so  far  as  it  was  de¬ 
structive.  it  was  successful;  and  it  did  not  really  set  out  to  bo 
constructive. " 

The  next  influence  to  follow  the  Romanticists  was  the  “well- 
made  play  ’’ — la  /ii(t  Hen  Jaitt.  Suggested  by  Beaumarchais, 
it  was  carried  to  its  highest  point  by  Seri  lie.  simplified  by 
Inimas,  accepted  by  Augicr,  and  having  bad  Sarcey  for  it*  press 
agent,  says  the  writer;  “until,  in  the  end.  it  wore  out  its  wel¬ 
come  and  was  rejected  by  the  TheiUre  I.ibrc.  which  refused  to 
be  bound  by  any  formula  whatsocr. ’’ 

Professor  Matthews  discusses  "Cyrano  dc  Bergerac."  as  a  pro- 
duct  ion  of  the  last  decade  of  the  century.  He  considers  it  enter- 
'tuning  but  not  enlightening,  sentimental  but  not  passionate, 
an  old-fashioned  piece  with  modem  improvements.  He  says 

"The  play  itself  lacks  depth  and  breadth;  it  is  without  ulti¬ 
mate  sincerity  :  it  lias  as  its  basis  an  unworthy  trick,  and  it  holds 
up  before  us  ns  a  hero  whom  we  arc  to  honor  with  our  approval 
and  with  whom  we  arc  expected  to  sympathize,  a  man  engaged 
in  deceiving  a  woman  into  a  marriage  certain  to  bring  her  misery 
so  soon  as  she  discovers,  tho  too  late,  the  dulucss  of  the  man  she 
has  wedded.  M.  dc  Rostand's  play  is  clean  externally,  but  it  is 
essentially  immoral — in  so  far  as  it  erects  a  false  standard  and 
parades  a  self-sacrifice  which,  to  use  Mr.  Howclls’s  apt  phrase. 
:s  '  a  secret  shape  of  egotism. 

Professor  Matthews  thus  forecasts  the  coming  century 

"If  we  may  guess  at  the  future  from  our  knowledge  of  the  past, 
we  must  expect  that  the  masterpiece  of  the  French  theater  :n  the 
twentieth  century  will  be  like  those  of  the  nineteenth  century 


ami  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  of  the  seventeenth.  It  will  be 
a  comedy  almost  on  the  verge  of  stiffening  into  the  serious  drama. 
It  will  deal  gravel)*  and  resolutely  with  life,  but  it  will  also  be 
charged  with  satire  and  relieved  by  wit.  Perhaps  it  will  not  lx- 
robustly  comic — hut  is  ‘Tartufle*  really  so  very  laughter-prove- 
king?  Its  subject  will  lx?  logically  thought  out  and  symmetrical!’* 
pre-ented — for  the  dramatic  anarchists  of  the  Theatre  I.ibrc  are 
already  routed  ami  dispersed.  Its  craftsmanship  will  be  sure; 
and  it  will  have  the  prime  merits  of  simplicity,  of  straightfor¬ 
wardness.  and  of  sincerity.” 


IS  CRAND  OPERA  MERELY  A  SOCIAL  FAD? 

SPIRIT  of  discontent  with  the  prevailing  conditions  of 
o;«era  has  been  in  the  air  during  the  past  season,  and  has 
been  evidenced  in  various  complaints  as  to  deficiencies  of  stag¬ 
ing.  inadequacy  «»f  chorus,  and  defects  of  acting,  as  seen  in  tlio 
leading  opera-house  of  New  York.  Attention  has  Ikxii  called  to 
the  apathy  <>f  the  audiences  during  performances  hitherto  admired 
—a  tendency  noted  for  the  first  time  this  season.  It  is  asked; 
Is  not  the  public  tiring  of  listening  for  the  tenth  or  twentieth 
time  to  the  same  cycle  of  music  dramas?  It  is  pleasanter  to 
think  that  such  is  the  case,  says  Mr.  David  Bispham.  the  princi¬ 
pal  baritone  of  the  Mctrojiolitnn  Opera  Company,  than  to  believe 
that  music  lias  been  merely  a  social  fad  which  the  world  of  fash¬ 
ion  and  influence  is  now  ready  to  drop  for  some  other  fad. 

Tho  recent  changes  in  opera  which  have  been  announced  for 
next  winter  apjicar  to  indicate  that  the  Railing  promoters  <>f 
grand  opera  in  this  country  chiefly,  of  course.  Mr.  (Iran  have 
been  moved  by  these  arguments;  and  it  is  believed  that  with 
grand  opera  in  English,  with  strengthened  chorus,  many  new 
works  in  the  repertoire,  and  more  moderate  prices,  a  new  era  of 
musical  enthusiasm  will  lx*  inaugurates!.  Says  Mr.  Bispham  (in 
liar > '  t  I/a:  nr)  ■ 

"The  public  lias  heard  a<i  nan  team,  and  small  blame  to  it  for 
wearying,  certain  works  which,  tho  as  finely  jwrformed  as  ever, 
have  b»r  the  nonce  licgun  to  lose  the  hold  which  would  have  Iiccti 
maintained  had  there  liven  from  the  first  that  judicious  mingling 
which  the  amateur  would  gladly  hear,  but  of  which  tile  j>o|lcy  of 
immediate  gain  will  have  none'  ‘Why  have  we  had  "Faust  " 
five  times  on  niv  night  this  season?*  cries  tlu*  indignant  box- 
holder.  ’  Madam,  if  you  will  honor  me  by  looking  at  these  ac¬ 
counts.  you  will  see.*  replied  the  astute  manager.  That  was 
three  years  ago.  and.  with  an  occasional  excursion  into  the  un¬ 
known  Nicbclbcim.  it  lias  been  going  on  ever  since,  until  the 
|>aticncc  of  the  rich  is  well  nigh  exhausted,  while  the  less  rich  go 
elsewhere  to  find  a  novelty-less  well  sung,  jierhaps,  but  bettur 
mounted  than  is.  as  a  rule,  seen  at  the  grand  o|>cra.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  the  great  singers  who  have  been  heard  in  this  country  in 
recent  years  have  signed  contracts  for  the  performance  of  certain 
roles  in  which  they  have  achieved  their  great  fame  abroad.  For 
singing  them  they  are  paid  large  sums,  and  they  are  naturally 
loath  to  assume  characters  in  the  half-forgotten  o|K-ras  of  other 
years,  and  far  different  surroundings,  and  usually  decline  to 
study  new  works  which  may  not  suit  them.  The  public  therefore 
sutlers  from  the  fact  that  a  national  opera,  the  business  of  which 
would  be  to  provide  lyric  drama  of  every  school,  regardless  of 
fashions  of  the  day.  does  not  exist  *' 

The  copartnership  between  Mr  Grau  and  Mr.  Savage  (man¬ 
ager  of  the  Castle  Square  Opera  Company.  New  York,  shortly 
to  be  disbanded)  docs  not  imply  an  abandonment  of  grand  opera 
as  given  in  the  Metropolitan  Ojiern  House  by  the  Maurice  Gruu 
Opera  Company.  The  latter  and  the  new  English  Opera  Com¬ 
pany  will  remain  distinct  organizations,  with  a  different  clicntc'  • 
and  different  dates.  One  w  ill  remain  perhaps  a  “  social  fad"i 
the  "high  life"  of  thecommunitv :  the  otherwill  draw  its  patrons 
from  music  lovers  purely,  at  prices  which  to  the  wayfaring  man 
will  not  be  prohibitive.  The  editor  of  The  Music  Trade  Journal 
(April  7»  says: 

"Mr.  Grau  has  long  given  this  matter  of  English  opera  earnest 
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consideration,  and  he  realizes  that  if  presented  properly — and 
that  means  a  gix*d  orchestra  under  able  leadership,  a  large  and 
competent  chorus,  and  a  roster  or  artists  who  can  sing,  and  sing 
.veil — it  will  prove  an  investment  of  profit  as  well  as  an  impor- 
tant  factor  from  an  educational  as  well  as  a  musical  viewpoint. 
Moreover,  it  should  m  time  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent  opera  here.  As  Mr.  Henderson  says,  the  present  opera  is 
exotic.  The  singers  are  mostly  foreigners,  and  the  company  is 
brought  together  only  temporarily.  But  a  permanent  opera  would 
be  one  in  which  the  growth  was  from  within.  We  should  de¬ 
velop  our  own  chorus  and  ballet,  and  the  singers  would  for  the 
most  part  l>e  the  outcome  of  a  system  of  development  extending 
throughout  tile  whole  institution.  Instead  of  *  barn-storming. '  as 
the  actors  call  it.  this  company  would  be  able  to  command  the 
patronage  of  our  public  for  seven  or  eight  months  each  year.  It 
would  be  indc|>endeut  of  the  capricious  support  of  fashion,  and 
would  rest  firmly  on  the  interest  of  the  musical  public.  The 
ojK-ru  might,  and  in  these  circumstances  would,  cease  to  be  the 
idle  amusement  of  the  s*icicty  world,  ami  would  become  a  regu¬ 
lar  part  of  the  pleasure  of  the  greut  reading  public.  Thus,  in  the 
course  of  time,  we  would  develop  a  state  of  affairs  operatic  which 
would  place  us  on  ground  similar  to  that  occupied  by  cities  like 
Munich  und  Dresden.'' 


A  FRENCH  AND  AN  ENCLISH  VIEW  OF 
TOLSTOY’S  ••RESURRECTION." 

OLSTOY’S  latest  book.  ••Resurrection."  is  everywhere  re¬ 
garded  us  a  literury  event,  coming  as  it  does  years  uftcr 
the  author  had  abjured  the  vanities  of  literature  und  devoted 
himself  to  propaganda  by  treatises  from  which  he  has  endeavored 
to  bunish  all  literary  artifice.  But  the  qualities  which  won  rvcog 
nition  for  Tolstoy’s  two  greut  novels— "Anna  Karenina  “and 
"War  and  Peace “ — arc  still  apparent  in  this  his  latest  book, 
thinks  the  French  critic  Ren*  Doumic  ( Revue  .let  lieu «  Monties), 
t ho  they  are  modified  by  the  author’s  life-long  study  of  M*ial 
problems. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  new  book,  in  this  critic’s  opin¬ 
ion.  is  its  "enormous  breadth  of  treatment."  which  is  nl-*  the 
most  significant  reminder  of  the  author’s  earlier  work.  His  ad¬ 
mirers  pretend  that  this  breadth  is  the  result  of  Tolstoy’s  sover¬ 
eign  disdain  for  harmonious  and  regular  composition,  ami  of  his 
escape  from  the  trammels  of  form  and  rhetoric.  But  in  this.  M. 

I  foumic  thinks,  they  are  mistaken  Tolstoy’s  rhetoric,  tho  differ¬ 
ent  from  ours,  is  none  flic  less  n  rhetoric  i  i  which  the  artifice  is 
plainly  discernible.  The  defects  which  mar  his  greatest  works 
reappear  in  " Resurrection.”  His  novels  arc  replete  with  repeti¬ 
tions,  digressions,  a  wearisome  aggregation  of  details,  of  which 
many  are  useless,  long  expositions  of  abstract  ideas,  and  theo¬ 
retical  dissertations  that  interrupt  the  narrative,  creating  a  con¬ 
fusion  that  often  results  in  a  loss  of  interest.  Tolstoy's  work  is 
admirable,  not  for  these  defects,  but  for  the  marvelous  gifts 
which  his  bonks  reveal  despite  them.  He  is  a  poet  wh<iw  wri¬ 
tings  exhale  the  breath  of  nature,  which  he  loves  not  only  for  its 
fecundity,  rich  beauty,  and  eternal  youth,  but  for  the  lessons 
man  must  read  in  it.  Tolstoy  is  never  far  distant  from  nature, 
whether  he  ho  developing  some  abstract  theory  or  developing  a 
social  problem,  and  some  pages  of  "  Resurrect  ion  ”  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  of  his  descriptive  work. 

This  latest  creation,  says  the  writer,  differs  from  Tolstoy’s 
earlier  liooks  by  its  methods,  and  the  Strides  its  author  has 
made  in  the  study  of  the  social  problem.  While  two  great 
novels  revealed  the  author's  sympathies  and  tendencies,  the 
moral  study  retained  its  suppleness,  the  analysis  of  sentiment  its 
shading.  Tolstoy  excelled  in  depicting  the  mixture  of  good  and 
evil  in  the  world.  To-day  lie  proceeds  bv  more  violent  measures. 
In  "Resurrection"  rascality  and  virtue  are  ranged  against  each 
other,  the  rich  and  cultured  on  one  side,  the  oppressed  and  suf¬ 
fering  on  the  other.  He  has  brought  all  his  passionate  ardor  to 


bear  upon  this  picture  of  the  world  of  revolutionaries  and  theo¬ 
rists;  hatred  serves  as  a  weapon  to  pity;  and  the  violence  and 
bitterness  of  this  satire  give  it  its  great  literary  beauty. 

A  writer  in  Ike  Westminster  Review  (March  22).  who  may 
be  taken  as  representing  the  more  favorable  British  view,  thinks 
the  title  of  Tolstoy’s  new  novel  a  peculiaily  appropriate  one.  for 
in  it  we  see  a  resurrection  of  CouOt  Tolstoy's  old  self— of  the  man 
of  genius  known  to  the  world  of  twenty  years  ago : 

’’Some  writers  arc  described  as  playing  on  life  with  a  search¬ 
light.  but  ToKtoy's  instrument  in  this  work  is  rather  a  Roentgen 
ray  which  pierces  to  the  bone  until  the  reader  protests  in  pity  for 
the  victim  of  the  exposure . 

•‘There  are.  as  we  have  said,  some  irrelevant  passages  in  this 
book,  und  some  painful  ones.  Tolstoy,  as  Matthew  Arnold  re¬ 
marked  long  ago.  writes  things  down  not  because  they  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  his  story,  but  simply  because  they  happened  so.  One 
remembers  how  Levine  in  ‘Anna  Kartnina  '  lost  his  shirts  on  Ins 
wedding  day,  and  how  many  pages  were  filled  with  the  confused 
hunt  for  them.  Those  shirts,  one  supposed,  must  be  going  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  story.  Yet  one  never  heard  of 
them  again,  and  indeed  they  came  in  only  because  Irvine,  being 
Levine,  would  have  been  sure  to  lose  them  at  that  particular 
moment.  There  are  numerous eutst/e-sac of  this  kind  in  '  Resur¬ 
rection.  ’  but  Tolstoy’s  method  has  always  been  to  paint  a  picture 
rather  than  to  weave  n  plot.  Judged  by  ordinary  artistic  canons, 
the  picture  must  be  pronounced  overladen  with  detail  and  faulty 
in  perspective.  Artistic  canons  appeal  to  Tolstoy  us  little  iik 
other  human  conventions.  But  the  merit  of  this  book  is  its  im¬ 
mense  simplicity.  You  are  left  with  an  overwhelming  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  thing  described  is  real,  that  the  characters  are  living 
beings,  that  their  life  and  their  fate  are  of  profound  significance 
to  the  writer  and  to  you.  Books  of  which  this  can  l>c  said  are 
rare  appearance*  in  the  history  of  any  country,  und  it  is  useless 
to  criticize  them  ns  tho  ordinary  performances  of  literary  men. 
Wo  are  not  converted  to  any  Tolstoyan  gospel  by  this  book  ;  but 
if  the  object  of  literature  is  to  criticize  life,  we  cun  only  say  that 
it  is  a  profound  criticism  from  ail  illuminating  point  of  view." 


A  CREAT  CANTATA  FOUNDED  ON 
"HIAWATHA." 

MR  S.  COl.KR  llx;  E-TAYLOR,  who,  tho  one  of  the  young¬ 
est  of  the  Knglish  com|Miscrs,  is  ticlieved  by  some  musical 
critics  to  l»e  ;»  man  of  genius,  has  attained  a  very  pronounced 
success  in  lus  latest  work.  "The  Departure  of  Hiawatha, ”  pro¬ 
duced  a  few  weeks  ago  by  the  Royal  Choral  Society  of  London. 

The  Westminster  Gazette  pronounces  it  "n  very  remarkable 
achievement  indeed."  and  other  journals  speak  of  it  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  manner.  In  spite  of  what  the  musical  critic  of  The  Gazette 
calls  “the  liairel-organ  monotony  “  of  Longfellow's  rhythm  in 
the  i**cm  upon  which  the  cantata  is  founded,  the  com  [Kiser.  it  is 
said,  has  succeeded  in  bringing  into  his  work  a  remarkable 
variety.  The  critic  writes  : 

’’In  particular  may  Ik-  specified  the  very  effective  baritone  solo 
in  which  the  hem  narrates  his  vision  of  the  coming  of  the  White 
Man  ;  the  succeeding  chorus.  •  By  the  Shore  of  Gitchc  Gurnee,  By 
the  Shining  Big-Sea- Water.’  and  that  in  which  the  arrivul  of  the 
B!ack-roi>cd  Palefaces  is  recounted;  the  tenor  solo  in  which  the 
Message  of  the  latter  is  conveyed  to  the  Redskins;  and  the  con¬ 
cluding  chorus  in  which,  gathering  up  all  his  forces,  the  young 
composer  depicts  with  astonishing  success  the  tiual  scene  jis 
Hiawatha  H««ats  away  in  his  caunc  adown  the  limning  track  of 
the  setting  sun¬ 
lit  the  purple  mists  of  evening. 

Tothc  islands  of  the  Messed, 

To  the  Kingdom  of  Ponemah. 

To  ihe  land  of  the  Hereafter  ! 

"It  is  in  no  way  difficult  to  account  for  the  success  which  these 
cantatas  of  Mr.  Coleridge- Taylor  have  attained.  Spontaneous, 
sincere,  and  picturesque,  full  of  movement,  color,  and  variety, 
in  equal  measure  expressive,  descriptive,  and  pleasing  on  its  own 
account  Mr.  Coleridge-Tavlor’s  music  lias  all  the  elements  of 
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popularity.  The  mastery  of  his  resources  exhibited  by  the  young 
composer — the  case  and  fluency  and  unfailing  sense  of  effect  dis¬ 
played  throughout — are  nothing  less  than  astonishing. " 

7 kf  Outlook  (I-ondon,  March  31)  also  calls  the  cantata  "a  re¬ 
markable  achievement " : 

"In  the  '  Death  of  Minnehaha  '  and  in  the  concluding  ’  Depart¬ 
ure  of  Hiawatha  *  Mr.  Coleridge-Taylor  has  fulfilled  the  promise 
of  the  cantata  of  his  student  days,  *  Hiawatha’s  Wedding  Feast.' 
and  given  us  a  complete  trilogy  which  is  one  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  productions  of  its  kind  now  before  the  public.  There  is  an 
astonishing  felicity,  consistency,  and  sureness  al>out  it.  and  effect 
after  effect  comes  off  in  the  happiest  fashion. - 

The  work  consists  of  an  overture  und  a  trilogy.  The  first  part 
of  the  cantata,  which  as  a  whole  might  tie  likened  ton  symphony, 
is  called  "The  Wedding  Feast.”  ami  corresponds  to  the  opening 
Allegro  of  the  symphonic  type  of  composition  ;  the  second  part, 
corresponding  t‘«  fhc  slow  movement,  is  entitled  "The  Death  of 
Minnehaha";  the  third  part,  just  completed,  named  "The  I»e- 
parture."  corresponds  in  its  first  portion  to  the  Scherzo,  and  the 
remaining  portion  to  the  Final/. 


THE  BANE  OF  LITERARY  COSMOPOLITANISM. 

T  is  a  question,"  wrote  Paul  Bourgct  in  his  "  Essays  of  Psy¬ 
chology,"  "whether  the  spirit  of  cosmopolitanism,  which 
progress  favors  in  so  many  ways,  is  as  profitable  as  it  is  danger¬ 
ous.  The  moralist  who  considers  society  as  a  factory  for  the 
production  of  men  must  recognise  the  fact  that  nations  lose 
much  more  than  they  gain  by  mixing  with  other  nations,  ami 
races  gain  nothing  by  leaving  the  corner  of  the  earth  where  they 
are  greatest.  What  wo  call  family,  in  the  old  and  licautiful  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  term,  has  always  been  established,  nt  least  in 
Western  countries,  by  long,  hereditary  life.  For  a  human  plant 
to  incrcaso  in  solidity,  it  is  necessary  that  it  absorb,  by  daily, 
obscure  labor.  nil  tho  physical  and  moral  sap  of  its  individual 
surroundings.  Climate  must  pass  into  its  blood,  with  its  poetry. 
*woct  or  severe,  with  the  virtues  which  continued  effort  against 
an  aggregation  of  difficulties  engenders  and  maintains.” 

These  sentences  are  quoted  by  M.  Rend  Ifciumic  ( A‘ex>ae  Hleue, 
March  10),  us  also  applying  to  cosmopolitanism  in  literature. 
M.  iHiumic  finds  no  excuse  for  the  spirit  in  which  certain  enthu¬ 
siasts  proclaim  t lie  excellence  of  foreign  literature  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  their  own.  If  such  n  superiority  exists  it  should  lie  rec¬ 
ognized  without  triumph,  lest  a  people  Ik?  put  in  the  ridiculous 
position  of  shouting  for  a  victory  against  their  own  compatriots. 
Says  M.  Doumic: 

"The  novelty  seeker  likes  that  which  comes  from  afar  for  rea¬ 
sons  of  vanity  and  pride.  Vanity  seizes  upon  cosmopolitan  liter¬ 
ature  because  it  is  distinguished,  (hi/,  elegant  snobbish.  In 
fact,  cosmopolitan  life  itself  is  elegant,  or  what  is  to-day  sup¬ 
posed  to  hold  the  place  of  elegance  rich.  It  is  necessary  tube 
nch  in  order  to  pass  the  winter  in  Cairo,  the  spring  in  Florence, 
the 'season'  in  London,  a  month  at  Lake  Geneva,  and  the  sum¬ 
mer  at  Cape  North.  Meanwhile  poor  people  remain  in  their 
familiar  corner  of  the  world  to  welcome  the  return  of  the  seasons, 
undergo  the  sharpness  of  winter  and  watch  the  sap  of  the  trees 
'how  itself  again  in  the  springtime.  In  the  same  way.  it  is  clc- 
uant  tu  have  a  season  with  Tolstoy,  and  with  the  Norwegian 
literature,  while  others,  college  people,  people  of  family,  are  still 
citing  their  Racine,  their  Victor  Hugo,  or  Balzac.  This  smacks 
°f  the  pedant." 

And  the  social  consequences  of  a  cosmopolitan  abandon  in 
leading,  M.  Doumic  regards  as  much  more  grave.  Some  foreign 
hooks  are  full  of  the  revolutionary  spirit ;  in  Ibsen,  the  Brands. 
Kosnicrs.  Solnesses  and  Noras  are  impatient  of  all  social  re¬ 
straint;  others  preach  dilettantism  ;  others,  mystic  Catholicism  : 
another,  free-thought.  Puritan  Protestantism.  Socialism,  or  indi¬ 
vidualism.  until  the  b  ;ttle  cf  r*l  these  adverse  doctrines  in  a 


brain  produces  anarchy  or  vacuity.  Add  to  this  a  reinforcement 
of  the  same  feeling  in  an.  and  we  have  Wagnerian  music,  Rus- 
kinian  csthcticisni.  English  furnishings.  Japanese  decorations, 
and  such  an  importation  of  exoticism  as  can  not  be  overlooked. 
To  quote  again  : 

"The  idea  of  patriotism  is  indeed  more  limited  than  the  idea 
of  humanity;  but  a  limit  defined  by  the  precise  duties  which  it 
imposes  upon  us.  The  duties  of  a  cosmopolite  are  set  free.  He 
chooses  his  country  where  he  finds  something  of  interest  or  pleas¬ 
ure.  and  changes  it  to-morrow  in  accordance  with  will  or  caprice. 
His  ideal  is  an  ideal  of  egotism  and  pleasure,  and  it  is  this  that 
constitutes  the  immorality  of  cosmopolitanism.  .  .  .  Now.  the 
day  that  literature  becomes  cosmopolitan  it  ceases  to  Ik-  litera¬ 
ture  and  becomes  a  science.  The  square  of  the  hypothemise  is 
the  same  in  all  countries,  and  the  properties  of  hydrogen  remain 
the  same  in  whatever  language  they  may  lie  expressed.  Science 
speaks  universally.  Literature,  on  the  contrary,  expresses  the 
ditlercnce  between  one  people  and  another.  It  is  made  up  of 
these  differences,  showing  the  concealed,  intimate  relation  of 
each  people  and  each  race.  " 

M.  Doumic  believes  that  the  hour  when  national  literatures 
will  lie  replaced  by  a  universal  literature  will  never  strike  until 
there  is  a  universal  brotherhood,  a  universal  meaning  to  life 
among  men.  Each  people  will  continue  to  have  reason  for  living 
in  a  manner  different  from  that  of  their  neighbors,  each  will  have 
a  need  »f  the  other  in  order  to  lie  itself.  And  this  is  the  great 
point— to  lie  oneself.  We  can  then  have  for  foreign  literature 
interest  and  curiosity  without  letting  ourselves  be  absorbed  by 
it.— 7 rams/alioa  made  for  TiiR  Litkkakv  Dir.Kfl. 


SOME  ENGLISH  VIEWS  OF  “TO  HAVE  AND 

TO  HOLD.” 

ISS  MARY  JOHNSTON  S  new  story,  "To  Have  and  To 
Hold."  has.  almost  at  a  bound,  taken  a  leading  position 
in  America  as  the  most  popular  novel  of  the  day.  In  England, 
also  her  success  seems  to  be  assured  ;  and  the  leading  literary 


miss  many  johnmon. 


weeklies  refer  to  her  book— which  in  England  is  rcchristened  "  By 
Order  of  the  Company."  in  accordance  with  a  common  but  curi 
ous  British  custom— in  terms  of  decided  appreciation.  The 
Academy  ( London.  March  14'  remarks  that  modern  fiction  shows 
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historical  novels  we  have  read  for  a  long  time."  The  critic 
continues : 

"Miss  Johnston  can  write,  and  she  can  recreate  a  period. 
Particularly,  she  knows  the  spirit  of  the  American  virgin  forest. 
IVrhaps  it  is  the  sense  of  that  encompassing  beauty  and  terror 
which  gives  so  pronounced  an  individuality  to  her  books,  and 
saves  them,  despite  their  lavish  ami  often  startling  use  of  inci¬ 
dent.  from  the  taint  of  sensationalism.  The  present  romance  .s 
a  clear  advance  in  conception  and  execution  on  her  earlier  work. 
‘The  Old  Dominion*  [called  *  Prisoners  of  Hope’  in  America  J. 
itself  a  line  achievement.  There  is  the  same  Virginian  setting, 
but  the  period,  in  this  case  the  reign  of  James  1  .  i«.  more  closely 
realized  and  more  vividly  presented,  giving,  indeed,  an  admira¬ 
ble  study  of  colonial  life  with  some  strong  characterization.  .  .  . 
Exciting  episode  is  crowded  on  episode  plot  there  is  practically 
none-  and  the  perils  and  escapes  would  grow  incredible  were 
they  one  whit  less  vigorously  related.  As  it  is.  there  is  but  one 
part  of  the  l*"»k.  the  capture  of  the  pirate  ship,  where  tielief  and 
Attention  are  somewhat  strained.  The  sea  is  not  Miss  John¬ 
ston's  element;  sne  gathers  strength  in  the  gathering  shadow 
of  the  woods." 

The  London  Ou//w>t  (March  24)-  another  English  weekly  that 
has  taken  marked  notice  of  the  story  *ay* 

"  We  have  been  told  that  the  art  of  the  future  is  the  inheritance 
of  a  particular  race.  Miss  Johnston  s  romance  suggests  that  n 
particular  sex  may  have  something  to  say  in  the  mutter.  Wc 
will  not  pay  Miss  Johnston  the  doubtful  compliment  of  saying 
that  a  man  could  have  done  no  Utter;  but  wc  will  say  that  it 
were  superfluous  to  make  critical  concessions  Itcvausv  hers  haj*- 
pens  to  be  the  work  of  a  woman.  And  this  is  saying  much.  .  .  . 
When  it  is  said  that  the  alarms  and  excursions  of  the  story,  the 
sensational  effects,  derive  their  interest  not  as  mere  sensations, 
not  as  meI«Klrama,  but  solely  from  the  fact  that  some  very  real 
characters  are  placed  in  trying  and  adventurous  situations,  sulh- 
dent  is  «ni«l  to  show  that  Miss  Johnston  takes  high  rank  among 

writers  of  romance.  “ 

Literature  (London.  March  jii  is  less  enthusiast ic 

"  Miss  Johnston  has  one  great  quality  of  the  ‘historical '  novel¬ 
ist.  she  never  does  Set  the  story  Mag.  but  heaps  situation  on  ad¬ 
venture  and  sensation  on  incident  until  the  reader  is  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  hypnotised  by  her  lavish  imagination  ami  fluency,  and 
follows  the  fortunes  of  her  hem  and  heroine  with  unreasoning 
delight.  Hut  it  must  not  be  supposes!  that  *  Hv  Order  of  the 
Company  ’  is  u  great  work  of  art ;  it  i%  at  best  a  sublimated  form 
of  artifice." 

Miss  Johnston's  work  reminds  thccriticof  the  London  OmtLh'k 
of  Stevenson's ;  there  is  much  in  her  life-story  and  in  the  diffi¬ 
culties  she  has  had  to  surmount  which  also  reminds  one  of  the 
heroic  author  of  "Treasure  Island.’*  In  a  brief  sketch  which 
Mis*  Johnston's  publishers  send  out.  wc  get  the  following 

"As  u  child  Miss  Johnston's  health  was  delicate;  and.  in  fact, 
she  has  never  l>ecn  in  possession  of  entirely  good  health,  both 
'  Prisoners  of  Hope  '  ami  'To  Have  and  To  Hold  *  having  Uvn 
written  under  stress  of  great  physical  difficulty.  On  account  of 
her  frail  health  as  a  ehild  her  schooling  was  irregular.  When 
not  at  scIkhiI.  and  yet  too  ill  to  wander  al»>ut  the  woods,  she 
rend.  Her  tastes  were  catholic,  and,  moreover,  she  hail  not  a 
great  library  from  which  to  pick  and  choose,  and  so  must  take 
what  she  could  find.  ...  In  later  years,  her  ill  health  continu¬ 
ing.  she  was  taken  from  school  and  had  most  of  her  studies  at 
home,  and  she  then  developed  a  fondness  for  the  English  drama¬ 
tists  which  she  has  never  outgrown.  Certainly  to  the  influence 
of  these  writers  must  lie  due  much  of  the  fine  constructive  quali¬ 
ties  which  would  so  admirably  fit  both  ‘To  Have  ami  To  Hold’ 
and  '  Prisoners  of  Hope  *  for  dramatic  production. . 

"In  i Sin  the  Johnstons  removed  to  New  York  City,  which  they 
made  their  home  for  several  years.  In  the  following  year  Miss 
Johnston’s  health,  always  delicate,  failed  so  that  she  Uvame  for 
a  time  practically  an  invalid.  Forced  to  lie  quietly  and  to  give 
up  all  active  effort,  she  could  still  read  and  study,  and  at  length 
she  began  to  write  a  little  for  her  own  amusement.  A  year  or 
two  later  housekeeping  was  given  up  on  account  of  Miss  John¬ 
ston’s  continur^j  ill  health,  and  apartments  were  taken  in  one  of 


the  big  apartment  houses  overlooking  Central  Park.  Here  she 
began  ‘  Prisoners  of  Hope.’  Work  uj>oii  it  was  finished  after  two 
years  of  effort  more  or  less  interrupted  by  seasons  of  ill  health, 
and  publishes!  with  eminent  success  for  the  first  work  of  an  un¬ 
known  author.  So  well  was  the  romance  received  that  Miss 
Johnston  determined  to  make  literature  a  serious  pursuit." 

The  Passion  Play  of  1900.  -"'ith  the  exception  of  a 
few  minor  changes  of  personnel,  the  Passion  Play  at  ()l>er- 
Ammergau  remains  this  year  practically  the  same  spectacle  that 
has  been  seen,  at  intervals  of  a  decade,  since  its  establishment 
in  ■  •’*33-  The  play  of  iqoo  is  discussed  by  a  writer  in  7 he  I/Vi/- 
minster  uazette  ( London i.  lie  says: 

"Some  seven  hundred  persons  of  all  ages  will  appear  in  the 
representation  this  year.  'I' he  part  of  Christus.  worthily  upheld 
;>y  Josef  Mayrin  is“oaud  is>>o,  will  pass  intootlier  hands.  Mayr 
had  hoped  to  sustain  his  former  role,  but  an  accident  in  the  woods 
in  i'  />  left  after-effects  which  have  made  it  quite  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  for  him  ever  to  take  the  part  of  Christus  again.  He  will  this 
year  recite  the  prolog.  a  part  for  which  his  splendid  elocution¬ 
ary  power*  make  him  jwculiarly  fitted." 

The  Christus  this  tear.  says  the  writer,  will  he  Anton  Lang,  a 
young  man  whose-  blameless  life,  gentle,  reverent  face,  and  quiet 
dignity  of  manner  render  him,  it  is  said,  ail  idcul  Christus.  He 
was  chosen  by  acclamation,  and  has  the  great  advantage  of  being 
reverently  and  carefully  truined  by  Mayr  in  every  detail  of  the 
great  part  lie  is  to  play.  The  other  great  part,  that  of  the 
Madonna,  will  also  !«  represented  by  a  new  player,  Anna 
Plunger,  described  as  a  young  woman  of  much  beauty  and  holi¬ 
ness  of  life.  Says  the  writer : 

"She  is  the  daughter  of  the  village  postman.  As  at  present 
arranged.  Bertha  Wolff  will  play  the  part  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 
Andreas  Braun  that  of  St.  Joseph  of  Arimatha-a.  and  Peter 
Kundl  that  of  St.  Peter.  The  old  wooden  theater  has  been  de¬ 
molished  ami  one  of  iron  erected  in  its  place.  The  new  building 
will  be  roofed  over,  not  open  to  the  sky  like  its  predecessor;  but 
it  will  l«  open  toward  the  mountain  and  the  stage,  so  that  the 
background  will  not  Ik-  destroyed.  The  new  pluyliotme  will  ac¬ 
commodate  o.ooo  persons.  There  will  Ik-  a  grand  rehearsal  on 
May  ao  and  |KTformances  on  the  aist  and  37th  of  that  month. 
There  will  Ik-  six  jK-rformanccs  in  June.  July,  and  September, 
ami  seven  in  August,  in  addition  to  several  supplemental  repre¬ 
sentations;  and  on  each  occasion  the  |K’rformanee  will  last  from 
t»  x.u.  until  5  r.n.,  with  an  interval  of  un  hour  and  a  half.  Some- 
half  a  million  visitors  are  expected." 


NOTES. 

“RK*H»nn  Cahvi  l"  will  soon  appear  In  tirrmnn  form  In  lierttn.  It  is 
repotted  lo  br  highly  popular  aUn  among  the  A  liter  lean*  nnd  Knglish  In  the 
IliillppiEM,  and  in  ('nlruiia  This  llritish  colonial  popularity  is  perhaps 
partly  due  10  the  fact  that  Messrs.  Macmillan  A  Co.  are  the  publishers. 

Tin  new  “  American  Anthology."  just  announced  by  Kdinuud  l.ln  rente 
Stedman  (a  companion  work  to  his  *•  Victorian  Anthology  "  ).  contains  ns 
frontispiece  *<>  the  fir»t  of  the  two  volumes  n  photogravure  of  a  group  of 
Amrncso  poets.  The  p«*ets  included  in  this  group  ate  Longfellow,  Whit¬ 
tier.  Hoe.  Hi  van:.  Lowell,  Holmes,  Whitman,  and  Lanier. 

Pit  1KO  MaSCaum**  new  opera.  "Tl.e  Masks."  wl-  ch  Is  lo  be-  performed 
at  the  C-wtaaii  Theater  sometime  in  April,  bears  at.  merest  log  dedication  : 

To  Myself, 

With  distinguished  esteem,  and  with  unsuitable  satisfaction. 

This  s  done,  it  is  saul.  ns  n  response  to  the  critics  who  have  handled  some 
of  hi*  other  aperaa  unfavorably. 

A  VAU'AWF  find  has  lately  been  made  by  the  Florentine  book  denier 
I-ea  S  Olsihki.  of  a  number  of  pamphlets  bound  together,  among  which 
is  the  report  of  the  second  voyage  of  Columbus,  printed  in  Of  these 

rare  booklets  only  two  copies  were  known  toes  1st,  one  of  them  in  the  library 
o*  Prince  Trivulzio  in  Milan  and  the  other  in  the  Lenox  library  in  New  York. 
The  Columbus  pamphlet  consists  of  ten  sheets  printed  in  (lothic  type  nnd 
contain*  a  comparatively  complete  report  of  ihe  second  voyage  of  Coin  in- 
bus.  written  i.v  the  physician  nnd  philosopher  Nicolaus  Sr  llacius,  of  Pnvia, 
on  the  basts  of  an  account  sent  him  from  Spain.  The  pamphlet  is  in  Latin 
and  w»»  printed  by  (ihirurdragi.  A*  Columbus  himself  did  not  publish 
»nv  report  of  I  hi*  voyage,  the  little  pamphlet  of  Syllactus  is  of  great  value. 
It  is  reported  that  the  lucky  discoverer  has  already  sold  it  for  a  good  sum 
loan  American  bibliophile. 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 


A  LIFE-SAVING  MACHINE. 

C*  VERY  «me  known  that  those  who  have  l«ccn  apparently 
'  drowned  or  suffocated  can  often  lie  restored  to  life  by 
proper  mechanical  treatment.  But  only  recently  lias  it  been 
realized  that  when  such  treatment  seems  to  have  failed,  it  may 
often  be  made  successful  simply  by  continuing  it  patiently  fora 
sufficient  time,  sometimes  for  several  hours.  I>r.  I.aborde.  a 
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French  authority,  uses  a  device  run  by  an  electric  motor  in  the 
operation  that  he  advocates  that  of  lingual  tr.ution  or  the  pull¬ 
ing  out  of  the  victim's  tongue  at  regular  intervals.  Of  this  de¬ 
vice.  and  of  the  general  principles  involved,  .\|  Henri  d«  Par- 
ville.  the  editor  of  /.a  Xa/ure  iPnrisi,  writes  in  that  p.q*r 
(March  » i)  as  follows : 

"Any  creature  whoso  heart  has  ceased  to  beat  and  that  has 
apparently  ceased  to  live,  if  there  is  no  injury  done  to  its  princi¬ 
pal  organs  and  it  is  not  exhausted  by  illness  or  physical  pain, 
may  often  lie  brought  back  to  life.  In  general,  this  idea  of  the 
persistence  of  *  latent'  life  in  |>er*on*  asphyxiated,  hanged, 
drowned,  or  struck  by  lightning  is  not  sufficiently  accepted.  A 
man  that  can  not  bo  brought  to  life  in  ten  minutes  of  clTurt  is 
looked  ujKin  as  a  dead  man.  At  least  this  is  the  almost  universal 
way  of  regarding  the  matter.  This  is  a  grave  error  which  should 
l«c  corrected.  It  is  my  belief  that  on  uccount  of  it  many  persons 
are  allowed  to  perish  who  would  otherwise  have  liven  restored  to 
life." 

As  nil  illustration  of  what  may  l>e  done,  M.  do  Parville  relates 
an  instance  where  a  Isiy  of  sixteen,  after  apparent  drowning,  in 
i  '<>5.  was  brought  to  life  by  no  less  than  three  hours  of  persistent 
effort,  using  the  method  of  tongue-traction  recommended  by  I»r. 
I.aborde.  The  writer  comments  as  follows. 

"After  three  hours'  No  physiologist,  no  physician,  would 
have  dared  to  assert,  before  iS.,s.  that  latent  life  could  persist  f..r 
hours.  And  doubtless  even  this  is  not  the  extreme  limit ;  a  per- 
son  might  be  resuscitated  after  n  still  longer  period.  Wc  do  not 
know  exactly  in  how  many  hours  real  death  takes  the  place  of 
apparent  death.  The  interval  of  time  is  probably  different  with 
different  individuals;  but  lifu  persists  in  all  cases  in  subjects 
whose  organs  are  healthy  and  not  altered  by  disease.  The  ex¬ 
terior.  objective  death  of  the  organism,  revealed  by  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  visible  functions,  notably  by  the  suppression  of  the  cardio¬ 
respiratory  function,  is  not  final  and  definitive  death.  While  the 
organism  in  this  case  has  ceased  to  live  outwardly,  says  I »r. 
I.aborde,  it  still  lives  inwardly.  That  is  to  say.  latent  life  con¬ 
tinues  by  the  persistence  of  the  functional  properties  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  and  organic  tissues.  The  properties  of  sensation  are  the 
first  to  disap|iear,  then  the  motor  nervous  functions,  and  finally 
the  contractility  of  the  muscles.  Complete  death  requires  time. 

"In  fine,  the  general  mechanism  maybe  arrested  as  a  consc¬ 
ience  of  the  cessation  of  an  essential  function  like  that  of  respi¬ 
ration  ;  but.  if  the  organs  are  not  altered,  they  may  l>e  excited 
anew  and  may  resume  their  wonted  activity.  As  long  as  latent 
life  exists  we  need  not  despair  of  saving  a  drowned  person,  one 
who  has  been  suffocated,  etc.  The  function  most  indispensable 
to  awaken,  the  primordial  function  of  life,  is  the  respiratory  func¬ 


tion  ;  to  revive  this,  the  respiratory  reflex  must  be  excited.  This 
reflex,  as  Laborde  shows,  happily  has  extraordinary  persistence. 
We  should  then  devote  our  efforts  to  this  when  we  wish  to  resus¬ 
citate  one  who  is  apparently  dead.” 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  an  automatic  device  for 
performing  the  lingual  traction  and  restoring  the  respiratory  pro¬ 
cess.  It  is  operated  by  an  electric  motor  which  will  run  for  three 
hours.  The  writer  goe  s  on  to  say  : 

“Wc  now  give  up  all  hope  of  saving  drowned  or  suffocated 
persons  if  at  the  end  of  a  half-hour  all  the  ordinary  methods 
of  resus. nation  have  been  exhausted— arm  movement,  insuffla¬ 
tion  of  air.  etc.  Nor  do  we  understand  any  better  hor  to  treat 
with  effectiveness  syncope  due  to  chloroform,  the  nsphyxiu  of 
newly  l«om  infants,  etc.  We  shall  understand  how  in  future. 
After  this,  when  a  bather  is  engulfed  in  the  waves,  when  a  fire¬ 
man  is  overcome  by  gas.  we  must  have  recourse  resolutely  to 
rhythmic  tongue-traction,  not  for  half  an  hour,  hut  for  hours. 
And  in  most  cases  we  shall  revive  the  unfortunate  victims.” 
—  I  rans/ahon  m. tile  for  Tur  Liiikaky  1>ic.rst. 


THE  SOUTH  MAGNETIC  POLE. 

HE  report  that  the  Borchgrevink  South  Polar  expedition, 
which  returned  to  New  Zealand  from  Victoria  Land  on 
April  i.  has  located  the  south  magnetic  pole  and  at  the  same 
time  lias  reached  tlie  farthest  jioint  south  yet  attained  by  man, 
has  aroused  much  interest.  Says  the  New  York  Sun  (April  3> 

"Several  years  ago  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  said  that  'the  key  to  the 
future  knowledge  of  terrestrial  magnetism  lies  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  exact  |io*iiion  of  the  south  magnetic  pole  .  for  we  are 
not  within  three  hundred  miles  of  a  guess  of  its  exact  inci¬ 
sion.  ’  . 

"Sixty-seven  years  ago  Sir  John  Ross  discovered  the  position 
••f  the  north  magnetic  |«olc,  but  no  redetermination  of  its  |Hisition 
hus  since  been  made.  A  knowledge  of  where  the  north  and 
south  magnetic  poles  arc  is  needed  to  set  at  rest  the  question, 
still  in  dispute  among  scientific  men.  whether  their  (maUion  is 
fixed  or  variable.  If  these  poles  are  not  stationary,  a  comparison 
of  their  positions  at  different  times  will  show  the  direction  and 
rate  of  their  motion.  When  these  data  are  obtained,  the  special¬ 
ists  in  this  branch  of  physics  have  high  hopes  that  they  may  tie 
able  to  find  the  law  that  governs  the  constantly  occurring  changes 
in  magnetic  declination,  inclination,  and  intensity,  so  that.  |»cr- 
haps,  these  variations  may  Ik-  calculated  for  future  periods  as 
eclipses  arc.  Thisdiscovcry  would  lie  not  only  of  great  scientific 
interest,  but  also  of  practical  utility  to  all  navigators  and  sur¬ 
veyors.  .  .  . 

"If  the  Borchgrevink  cx|>cditinn  has  done  nothing  else  than 
discover  the  southern  magnetic  pole,  it  has  paid  for  its  cost," 

We  arc  reminded  by  the  Philadelphia  Press  (April  j)  that  in 
making  this  discovery  Borchgrevink  has  beaten  the  "farthest 
south  “  of  Sir  James  Clark  Ross  by  just  40  of  latitude.  His 
record,  moreover,  was  made  on  land,  while  that  of  Ross  was  on 
water.  Just  what  sjiot  of  Victoria  Land  was  reached  in  making 
the  7*  50  M*uth  latitude  is  not  clear,  as  the  cable  is  silent  as  to 
longitude.  Borchgrevink.  in  traveling  over  the  interior  of  Vic¬ 
toria  Land  to  the  southwest  of  Cape  Adare.  has  journeyed  about 
five  hundred  miles,  presumably  as  far  west  as  longitude  i»io' 
cast.  The  Press  goes  on  to  say : 

"It  can  not  lie  long  before  we  shall  learn  just  what  this  five- 
hundred  mile  journey  over  the  Antarctic  ice-cap  meant.  Tho  it 
dot  s  not  equal  Peary's  journeyof  six  hundred  miles  to  Indcpend- 
ence  Bay  over  the  Greenland  ice-cap  in  i$ij2.  the  problems  that 
confronted  the  intrepid  explorers  in  the  south  were  a  little  more 
formidable  than  those  encountered  in  Greenland.  .  .  .  As  no  one 
ever  saw  over  the  ice  and  land  barriers,  the  interior  of  Victoria 
Land  was  all  unknown,  and  hence  Borchgrevink 's  achievement 
takes  on  a  peculiar  significance." 

Of  some  of  the  possible  results  of  the  Borchgrevink  expedition 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (April  2)  says. 

•'  Borchgrevink  believes  that  weather  forecasts  will,  in  time.  Ik* 
made  from  the  Antarctic  continent  for  the  whole  of  Australasia, 
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ami  this  will  mean  the  connection  of  Australia  with  the  lands 
bordering  the  Antarctic  circle  a  scheme  that  not  many  years 
ago  would  have  been  regarded  as  the  wildest  folly,  if  it  is  not 
so  regarded  still.  Vet,  as  crops  and  the  lives  of  herds  are 
mors  dependent  on  climatic  influences  in  Australia  than  in 
the  northern  continents,  this  system  of  weather  forecasts  is  by 
no  means  impossible  in  the  future." 


therefore  now  kept  continuous  by  inserting  pieces  of  rail  of  vari¬ 
ous  lengths  at  the  end  where  the  movement  begins,  and  removing 
corresponding  pieces  at  the  other  end.  At  either  end  of  the 
bridge  there  are  cross-overs  which  must  be  kept  in  line,  and  there 
arc  two  points  on  the  east  appn*ach  on  each  track  which  require 
protection.  Accordingly  there  are  eight  so-called  "creeping 
plates"  in  the  track.  Says  Mr.  Eayrs: 


HOW  THE  RAILS  TRAVEL  OVER  THE  ST. 
LOUIS  BRIDGE. 

A  CCOUNTS  of  the  phenomenon  known  as  "creeping "  as  it 
**  affects  the  rails  on  the  Eads  bridge  at  St.  Louis  have  re¬ 
cently  attracted  some  attention,  and  the  editor  of  'The  Scientific 
American  has  obtained  from  the  superintendent  of  the  structure. 
Mr.  N.  W.  Eayrs.  some  interesting  particular*.  It  appears  that 


■'  THK  IRISHMAN.** 

Device  uhp«I  nl  each  end  o(  the  Rada  Ifrldge  to  switch  the  creeping  rails 

introduce  (he  new  rails. 

Courtesy  ut  Tki  S.  hnti/e  Amrriton. 

in  course  of  timo  the  rail*  actually  "creep"  across  from  one  end 
of  the  bridge  to  the  other.  Says  Mr.  Eayrs: 


"In  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  supply  of  pieces 
of  rail  from  2  inches  long  to  30  feet  long  at  each  place,  and  to 
dispense  with  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  trackman  to  watch  these 
places,  we  put  in.  about  fifteen  years  ago,  a  device  which  is 
shown  on  the  accompanying  drawing.  This  device  consists  of  u 
pair  of  switch  points,  rigidly  held  to  gage  by  forming  part  of  an 
iron  frame  which  is  bolted  to  the  ties.  The  main  rails  of  the 
track  which  is  ahead  of  the  device— that  is.  in  the  direction  of 
the  traffic— extend  outside  of  the  switch  points.  A  full  rail  is 
coupled  on  to  the  main  rail,  which,  in  the  case 
of  a  trailing  j>oint,  drags  the  rail  through  the 
jaws,  or.  in  the  cusc  of  facing  points,  shoves 
it  through  the  jaws.  In  the  former  case,  when 
the  rail  has  nearly  passed  through,  a  new 
rail  is  coupled  on,  and  in  the  latter  case  the 
p  ■  '7  rail  is  uncoupled  us  soon  ns  it  has  passed 

” through  the  creeper  (or  the  '  Irishman  ’  us  the 
trackmen  call  it.  since  it  takes  the  place  of 
the  Irishman  formerly  employed).  The  ruil 
which  has  l>cen  shoved  through  the  creeping 
plate  and  has  been  taken  oil,  is  carried  across 
to  the  opposite  track  to  l>e  used  to  feed  into 
_  the  creeping  plate,  and  begins  to  travel  back 

"The  force  impelling  the  rail  is  so  strong 
that  it  will  drive  a  straight  70-pound  steel 
rail  through  a  s'  43  curve,  curving  the  rail 
out  of  iho  trace,  >nd  during  the  passage  and  straightening  it  again 

after  the  rail  comes  through. 

"The  movement  on  the  spans  can  probably 
never  be  entirely  overcome,  as  the  deforma¬ 
tion  of  the  arched  ribs  under  the  action  of  a  moving  loud  inten¬ 
sities  the  action  of  the  elasticity  of  tho  truck." 


"This  movement  of  tho  rails  occur*  not  only  upon  the  spans, 
but  also  upon  the  east  approach  trestle;  the  movement  on  the 
latter  is.  however,  considerably  less  now  than  it  wus  before  the 
trestle  was  reconstructed.  The  original  structure  was  very  light, 
and  in  consequence  there  was  an  unusual  amount  of  elasticity  in 
tho  floor.  The  creeping  occur*  always  in  the  direction  of  the 
traffic ;  that  is  to  say,  the  west-bound  track  runs  west  and  the 
east-bound  track  cast,  and  varies  in  amount  with  the  variation 
in  tonnage  passing  over  the  rails.  The  movement  is  dependent 
on  tho  elasticity  of  the  track  supports;  with  increased  stiffness 
in  the  fli*or  system  the  amount  of  rail  movement  is  decreased  .  in 
fact,  several  years  ago  a  portion  of  the  east  approach  trestle,  a 
wooden  structure  a»>out  1.000  feet  in  length,  was  filled  and  the 
track  put  on  the  ground.  In  this  |-»rtion  the  rail  movement  al¬ 
most  entirely  disappeared.  A'  corroborating  my  opinion  that 
the  rail  movement  is  caused  by  the  elasticity  of  the  madbed. 
I  may  mention  a  section  of  track  on  the  Canadian  Pacific,  which 
was  laid  on  a  soft  marsh.  If  my  memory  serves  me  rightly  ns 
to  tho  amount,  this  section  of  track  moved  two  feet  under  a  single 
train. 

"In  the  month,  April  15  to  May  15.  1%  some  measurements 
of  tho  movements  were  made  at  two  |*iin:>.  one  on  the  center 
span  of  Eads  Bridge,  and  one  at  the  west  end  of  a  5'  43  curve  on 
the  east  approach.  The  movements  were  as  follows 

Bast  bound  Trark.  Westbound  Track. 

North  Rail.  South  Kail.  North  Kail.  South  Rail. 

Center  span  . ..  t7  ft.  10**  in.  19  ft.  «*j  in.  19  It  in.  ti  ft.  -S  in. 

Hast  approach.  *5  fL  9  in.  ft.  7  in.  jj  ft.  in.  jilliKK. 

"Tho  rails  on  the  cast  approach  have  a  much  larger  run  be¬ 
tween  creeping  points  than  on  tho  bridge,  which  accounts  for  the 
increased  rail  movement." 

Mr.  Eayrs  tells  us  that  attempts  were  made  tochcck  this  move¬ 
ment,  hut  without  avail,  for  the  strain  was  sufficient  to  tear  fish¬ 
plates  in  two,  or  to  shear  off  a  M-inch  track  bolt.  The  track  is 


AGAIN  THE  PROBLEM  OF  FLIGHT. 

HE  present  status  of  aerial  navigation  is  given  in  detail  by 
M.  Rodolphc  Soreau  in  u  recent  lecture  before  the  French 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  The  speaker,  we 
learn  from  an  abstract  in  Cosmos  by  M.  Emile  Herichard,  stated 
that  the  problem  admits  theoretically  of  three  solutions :  the  utili¬ 
sation  of  air-currents  either  by  free  balloons  or  balloons  with 
sails;  the  dirigible  balloon  ;  and  aviation,  or  "flying"  proper; 
that  is  to  say.  the  sustaining  and  propelling  through  the  air  of  n 
body  heavier  than  the  air  itself.  Neither  the  free  nor  the  sail¬ 
ing  balloon,  he  thinks,  will  give  much  aid  in  solving  the  problem. 
With  dirigible  balloons,  however,  we  need  only  a  motor  twenty 
or  thirty  times  more  powerful  than  those  hitherto  used,  to  arrive* 
at  a  complete  solution.  Says  M.  Hlrichard: 

“The  investigations  of  Colonel  Rcnard  make  it  probable  that 
the  scientist  could  construct  for  the  army  an  air-ship  with  a  speed 
of  10  meters  (33  feet)  a  second,  and  able  to  keep  in  flight  for 
three  or  four  hours.  Nevertheless  we  may  foresee  that  unless  we 
attain  a  higher  speed  than  this,  say  20  meters  [about  70  feet),  the 
realization  of  the  problem  will  be  difficult." 

There  remains  the  method  of  "aviation,”  or  the  use  of  flying- 
machines  heavier  than  the  air.  According  to  the  author,  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  must  be  filled  by  the  aeroplane  arc  practically  the 
same  as  for  the  dirigible  balloon,  since  the  part  of  tho  propelling 
force  that  sustains  the  plane  corresponds  to  the  upward  force  of 
the  gas  in  an  ordinary  balloon.  Soreau  criticizes  Professor 
Langley  for  “performing  laboratory  experiments  in  the  open  air, " 
or.  in  other  words,  for  using  a  model  instead  of  an  aeroplane  of 
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full  size.  His  results,  says  the  critic,  at  most  prove  that  for  the 
same  useful  weight  the  aeroplane  has  twice  the  velocity  of  the 
dirigible  balloon,  “a  slight  result."  he  says,  “in  the  presence  of 
the  difficulties  of  starting  ami  alighting,  of  stability  during 
(light,  and  of  various  accidents  ;  while  in  a  balloon  voyage  there 
is  security  comparable  to  that  of  a  railroad  «>r  steamboat  trip. 
He  goes  on  to  say : 

"The  bird  is,  of  course,  a  natural  aeroplane.  .  .  .  but  it  is  of 
minimum  weight,  and  the  resistance  to  its  forward  motion  is  fee¬ 
ble.  .  .  .  The  bird  of  prey,  pouncing  with  accuracy  on  its  victim, 
gives  evidence  of  extreme  stability  in  llight.  For  the  aerial  ship 
the  difficulties  are  of  quite  another  order  .  among  others,  it  must 
move  in  a  horizontal  plane,  or  in  one  that  has  a  very  slight  incli¬ 
nation.  These  differences  of  condition  between  the  ship-acro- 
plano  and  the  bird-aeroplane  necessitate  the  employment  of 
means  quite  different  from  those  that  are  effective  with  birds — 
the  use  of  organs  proper  to  mechanics,  whose  operation  and 
power  are  incomparably  superior  to  those  of  cnimal  organisms. 
Wings,  in  particular,  must  be  avoided  for  their  flapping  motion 
is  too  complicated  ;  nature  has  reconrie  to  it  only  because  alter¬ 
nating  motion  is  the  only  means  <»f  setting  muscular  energy  to 
work." 

After  a  brief  mention  of  the  principal  attempts  at  aeroplane 
llight.  such  as  Hiram  Maxim's  flying-machine,  Phillips'*  aero¬ 
plane  of  concave  slats  arranged  as  in  blind*,  and  also  Lilientbal's 
fatal  experiments  in  flight,  the  author  states  the  following  con¬ 
clusions  : 

"Aeroplanes,  which  are  still  in  the  embryo  stage,  require  for 
their  success  great  additional  progress  in  mechanics;  the  diffi¬ 
culties  to  bo  overcome  increase  rapidly  with  the  weight  used.  In 
short,  wo  must  assign  very  narrow  limits  to  both  the  character¬ 
istic  types  of  aerial  vessel— the  aerostat  and  the  aeroplane."— 
Translation  made  fur  Tiik  Literary  Digest. 


Why  is  Water  Blue?— This  question  may  seem  to  some 
readers  absurd,  yet  its  answer  is  still,  to  sonic  extent,  in  doubt. 
The  received  opinion  has  been  thut  water  is  not  of  a  blue  color  in 
itself,  but  appears  so  on  account  of  fine  suspended  dust  that 
catches  ami  reflects  the  blue  rays  just  as  the  particles  of  smoke 
<1»  when  it  is  very  fine  and  thin  On  the  other  hand,  the  experi- 
ments  of  Professor  Spring,  the  Belgian  physicist,  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  water  itself  has  really  an  azure  tint.  Says  The 
American  Chemical  Journal,  in  a  discussion  of  Spring’s  work: 

"  Knrlier  experiments  of  Spring  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
water  itself  is  blue,  and  that  the  fine  particles  which  it  holds  in 
suspension,  while  contributing  very  much  to  its  illumination, 
exert  no  appreciable  influence  on  the  intensity  of  the  blue  color. 
.S-.ret  had  previously,  in  1869,  expressed  this  same  opinion.  As 
neither  the  work  of  Soret  nor  that  of  Spring  appears  to  have  con¬ 
vinced  every  one.  Spring  has  again  taken  up  the  subject.  With  the 
object  of  determining  experimentally  the  optical  properties  of  the 
particles  in  clear  waters,  parallel  ray*  front  a  powerful  electric 
light  were  passed  through  u)  distilled  water.  (3)  the  drinking- 
water  of  Liege,  and  (3!  rain-water  that  had  been  allowed  to 
stand.  In  all  cases  the  presence  of  particles  liecame  apparent, 
the  clearest  being  the  drinking-water.  There  was  no  evidence 
«>t*  a  blue  water." 

Further  experiment,  however,  furnished  the  desired  evidence. 
Light  of  different  colors  was  allowed  to  pass  through  the  water, 
with  the  following  results 

"These  experiments  show  that  the  particles,  to  which  clear 
water,  distilled  or  natural,  owes  it'  illumination,  have  the  power 
to  reflect  the  red.  the  yellow,  and  the  green  waves,  and  that  they 
can  not,  therefore,  be  the  cause  of  the  blue  color  of  water.  Re¬ 
flecting  with  equal  facility  waves  of  all  lengths,  they  return  the 
sunlight  to  us  without  chromatic  change.  The  author  concludes 
that  water  is  blue  of  itself,  and  that  the  particles  which  it  holds 
in  suspension  are  the  principal  cause  of  its  illumiuation.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  their  nature,  they  determine  also  the  modification  of 
the  color  of  the  water,  and  produce  greenish  tones  when  they  do 
not  destroy  all  the  natural  color.' 


Bubonic  Plague  in  the  Bible.— The  earliest  record  of 
bubonic  plague  has  generally  been  dated  300  B.c.  Drs.  F.  Tids- 
wcll  and  J.  A.  Dick  have,  however,  according  to  Xaturc  (March 
22i.  recently  brought  evidence  before  the  Royal  Society  of  New 
South  Wales  to  show  that  the  epidemic  of  1141  described  in 
the  First  Book  of  Samuel  (chaps.  iv.-vL).  was  true  bubonic 
plague.  "After  the  Philistines  had  captured  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  and  taken  it  to  Ashdod,  severe  illness  broke  out  among 
the  people.  ‘  The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  heavy  upon  them  of 
Ashdod.  and  He-  destroyed  them  and  smote  them  with  emerods. ' 
The  Ark  was  afterward  taken  to  Ekron,  and  here  again  we  are 
told  '  There  was  a  deadly  destruction  throughout  all  the  city  .  .  . 
and  the  men  that  died  not  were  smitten  with  the  emerods.  and 
the  cry  of  the  city  went  up  to  heaven. '  The  word  'erne rod  '  lias 
usually  been  taken  t<»  mean  hemorrhoids,  hut  in  the  revised  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Old  Test  ment  c  is  stated  to  mean  tumor  or  plague 
boil.  The  epidemic  ..1  Philistia  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  plague  season,  and  mice  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
it.  which  furnishes  additional  evidence  that  the  epidemic  was 
plague,  for  a  connection  between  the  death  of  rats  and  plague  at 
Bombay  and  elsewhere  has  been  clearly  established.  Taking  ull 
the  facts  into  consideration,  there  appears  to  l>e  contained  in  the 
few  chapters  of  1  Samuel  an  account  of  an  epidemic  of  bubonic 
plague  that  occurred  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago,  or 
more  than  eight  hundred  years  previous  to  the  hitherto  accepted 
historic  record. " 

Destruction  of  Ships  by  Spontaneous  Combus¬ 
tion.— Recent  investigations  on  the  s|iontunoous  combustion  of 
coal  in  shi|>s.  according  to  the  Revue  Sciemti/Sque,  show  that, 
contrary  to  general  opinion,  ventilation  docs  not  help  the  matter, 
for  plenty  of  well-ventilated  vessels  have  perished  in  this  way. 
Coal  should  l»c  as  large  a*  possible  and  should  contain  no  pyrites, 
which  often  start  the  combustion.  Humidity  is  also  dangerous 
and  should  never  exceed  3  per  cent.  Some  kinds  of  coal,  such  as 
cannel  cool,  arc  peculiarly  inflammable  and  should  never  !>c  cur¬ 
ried  on  shipboard.  Water  and  uir  arc  best  entirely  excluded,  for 
in  the  complete  absence  of  both  spontaneous  combustion  could 
not  occur.  The  actual  cause  of  the  action  is  oxidation,  which 
generally  begins  with  the  included  pyrites,  and,  the  temperature 
thus  being  raised,  spreads  to  the  coal. — Translation  made  Jor 
The  Literary  Digest. 


SCIENCE  BREVITIES, 

“Cr.MTAixLV  on*  good  result.'*  u.y*  The  Western  Beetrieinn,  ••  crows 
out  o<  the  occupation  of  the  Philippine  Island*  by  the  American»-the  ex- 
tension  <*f  electrical  means  o(  communication.  When  Spain  turned  the 
island*  over  to  lire  United  States  there  wcie  about  i.fao  miles  of  telegraph 
lines  m  ihe  archipelago.  and  it  is  estimated  that  within  a  year  the  total 
length  of  wire  in  operation  will  be  fully  milia.  New  lines  nro  build- 
tnif  In  l,u«.«n  and  on  the  islands  in  the  southern  part  of  the  archipelago. 
The  latest  report*  from  Manila  show  that  there  are  being  handled  by  the 
Signal  Corps  in  l.uion  alone  an  average  of  4.'...  messages  daily,  and  an  new 
territory  i*  occupied  the  work  correspondingly  in.  reuses." 

"Ir  I*  a  notorious  fact."  no  The  Rational  DruffiH.  “that  the  pineapple 
is  considered  tb.  least  healthy  of  all  the  edible  fruits  of  the  tropics  by  those 
who  know  anything  of  the  matter.  .  .  .  The  juice  of  the  green  and  growing 
plant  is  a<>  1  edited  -.n  Ja«  I  lie  Philippines,  and  throughout  the  far  East 
generally  with  being  a  blood  p<«i sin  of  a  most  deadly  nature.  It  is  said  lo 
be  the  subst  mee  with  which  the  Malays  pois.m  thell  krishes  and  daggers, 
and  ia  also  accredited  with  bring  the  "finger-nail  poison  "  formerly  in  us* 
among  aboriginal  Javanese  women  ulniost  universally.  These  women 
formerly  for  some  thirty  odd  yeai*  ngoi.  and  possibly  do  vet.  cultivated  a 
nail,  sometimes  more,  on  each  hand,  to  a  long  sharp  point,  and  the  leust 
scratch  from  one  of  these  was  certain  death.” 

Phvmchns  in  South  Africa,  say*  a  pies*  report,  now  have  another 
theory  for  e* pluming  away  the  charges  made  by  both  Briton  and  Kocr  that 
theothet  i*  using  explosive  bullets.  The  extensive  laceration  often  found 
in  bullet  wounds  is  now  said  to  lie  due  to  the  air  which  the  bullet  drives 
before  it  into  the  wound  "The  existence  of  this  phenomenon  can  lie 
proved  easily.  II  a  round  bullet  be  dropped  into  a  glass  of  water  from 
tbe  height  of  a  few  feet  it  will  be  seen  that  when  the  bullet  touches  the 
bottom  a  large  bubble  of  air  will  become  detached  and  lift-  to  the  Surface. 
In  this  case  the  bubble  will  usually  be  from  ten  to  twenty  times  the  sire  of 
tbe  bullet.  Now.  a  Mauser  bullet  traveling  at  high  speed  is  said  to  curry 
before  if  a  bubble  of  compressed  air  of  large  dimension"  Experiments 
made  by  a  surgeon  who  fired  a  pistol  ball  into  a  glass  of  water  showed  the 
bubble  to  be  one  hundred  time*  the  size  of  the  ball.  From  the  appearance 
of  the  wound*  and  from  these  experiment*  it  U  concluded  that  the  mass  of 
air  driven  by  a  Mauser  bullet  explodes  in  the  body  of  the  wounded  man 
with  sufficient  force  to  cause  extensive  laceration  This  destructive  air- 
bubbic  i»  well  known  to  surgeons  under  the  name  of  projectile  air.” 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


PRAYERS  FOR  THE  DEAD  IN  THE  CHURCH 

OF  ENGLAND. 


T}RAYERS  for  the  dead  are  no  new  thing  in  either  the  Eng- 
lish  or  the  American  branch  of  the  Anglican  communion  : 
but  official  episcopal  recognition  of  them,  such  aN  was  recently 
given  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  a  circular  letter  to 
his  clergy,  is  almost  unprecedented  since  the  fir-t  pruycr-lwok  of 
Edward  VI.,  published  in  1540.  Dr.  Temple’s  letter,  which,  he 
says,  was  dictated  by  n  spirit  of  sympathy  for  the  many  families 
in  England  recently  thrown  into  mourning  by  the  war  in  South 
Africa,  has  stirred  up  a  perfect  hornet's  nest  among  the  Protes¬ 
tant  and  Kensit  element  of  the  church  ;  and  the  archbishop  has 
felt  comjicllcd  to  offer  in  the  House  of  l-ords  a  formal  defense  of 
his  action.  The  lximlon  correspondent  of  the  Chureh  Stan, tar d 
(Prot.  Kpisc.,  March  311  writes 


"In  the  House  of  lairds.  Lord  Kinnaird  asked  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  whether  any  precedent  could  be  found  in  which 
prayers  for  the  dead  had  ever  been  introduced  *  by  authority  *  into 
any  special  services  put  forth  by  a  primate,  and  urged  him  to 
‘  say  something  to  calm  the  fears  of  those  who  had  been  surpriscsl 
and  pained.*  Dr.  Temple  is  not  supersensitive,  and  when  he 
has  a  message  to  deliver  halts  not  for  sympathy  *»r  rv*i*>iiM.\  In 
the  course  of  an  exhaustive  speech  he  showed  that  his  petition 
wus  not  without  precedent.  In  a  form  of  prayer,  issued  in  1 797, 
on  t he  occasion  of ‘many  and  signal  victories.’  were  the  follow¬ 
ing  words:  'And  for  those  whom  in  this  righteous  cause  Thy 
Providence  permits  to  fall,  receive,  we  prnv  Thee,  their  vhiIs  to 
Thy  mercy.  ’  In  reply  to  the  common  objection  that  those  who 
are  safe  need  no  addition  to  their  happiness.  Dr.  Temple  argued 
that  we  are  nowhere  told  that  tlio  blessedness  of  heaven  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  for  every  one.  or  that  when  once  it  is  given  can 
not  Ikj  increased.  He  repeated  that,  according  to  the  Court  of 
Arches,  there  is  no  prohibition  of  prayer  for  the  dead.  The 
abuses  of  the  belief  in  purgatory  pardons,  invocation  of  saints, 
etc.,  led  to  the  excision  of  prayers  which  might  lw  misconstrued  ; 
but  no  formal  exclusion  of  such  prayers  took  place  at  the  Refor¬ 
mation. 

"The  Karl  of  Portsmouth  dissented  from  the  archbishop's  con¬ 
clusions,  and  declared  that  his  petition  for  the  dead  was  incx|>e- 
divnt  as  well  as  illegal. 

"A  Welsh  vicar  has  addressed  a  protest  to  the  llishop  of 
l.lundaff  on  this  subject.  In  "much  sorrow  of  heart  *  he  feels  it 
his  duty  to  explain  to  his  parishioners  his  'total  inability  to  coun¬ 
tenance  what  is  nothing  short  of  an  official  act  of  public  disloyalty 
and  episcopal  illegality.*  The  Bishop  of  Llandatf  replied  thus: 
*  1  have  to  acknowledge  your  letter  ...  in  which  you  were  good 
enough  to  inform  me  that  it  is  your  deliberate  intention  to  break 
one  of  not  the  least  imjiortant  of  your  ordination  vows,  and  that 
you  consider  yourself  more  competent  than  the  two  archbishops 
and  all  their  suffragans  to  decide  what  is  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Will  you  allow  me  to  add  that  in  my  opin¬ 
ion  you  would  spend  your  time  more  profitably  if  you  devoted  a 
little  more  of  it  to  prayer  for  a  Christian  grace,  which,  to  judge 
from  your  letter,  you  seem  greatly  to  need — the  grace  of  hu¬ 
mility.*  ** 


Another  prelate,  however  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  was  not 
inclined  to  l»e  so  tolerant  of  the  primate’s  views  on  prayer  for  the 
departed.  In  a  circular  letter,  which  / he  Saturday  Review 
characterizes  as  a  "purely  partisan  pronouncement."  he  re¬ 
quested  his  clergy  not  to  use  the  forms  of  intercession  authorized 
by  Dr.  Temple.  7 he  Saturday  Re: (March  24)  says  of  this 
letter: 


**  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  gross  breach  of  good  manners  in  face 
of  the  attitude  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  the  second 
place,  it  displays  a  narrowness  of  spirit  entirely  unworthy  of  the 
English  bench.  Merely  because  he  himself  does  no*  want  to  re- 
tnember  his  departed  relatives  and  friends  in  public  prayer.  In-. 
Perownc  resents  the  liberty  to  do  so  being  granted  to  those  who 
do  feel  the  want.  It  is  a  painful  exhibition  of  intolerance,  and 
in  one  who  could  be  very  tolerant  of  doctrines  even  skeptical  of 


the  divinity  of  Christ,  it  is  worse  than  intolerant.  .  .  .  Toleration 
would  surely  allow  its  use  in  churches  according  as  the  worshipers 
and  clergy  felt  the  need  of  it.  But  the  bishop  draws  no  distinc¬ 
tion  between  churches  where  the  whole  regular  congregation 
would  he  in  favor  of  using  the  form  in  question  and  those  where 
they  would  be  against  the  use.  This  seems  to  us  the  height  of 
intolerance. " 

Many  students  of  religion  believe  that  a  change  is  coming 
over  the  evangelical  Protestant  world  as  well  as  the  Anglican 
Church  with  respect  to  intercession  for  the  departed.  An  edi¬ 
torial  in  I  he  Standard  (Baptist.  February  241  would  appear  to 
lend  support  to  this  belief.  The  writer  says  . 

"They  that  have  gone  away  from  us  to  the  good  home  lieyond 
do  not  need  our  prayers.  In  the  keeping  of  God  they  are  safe 
and  blessed ;  looking  u|>on  the  face  of  their  King  they  are  full  of 
joy.  and  all  their  sorrow  has  passed  away.  This  we  know  be- 
tauso  it  is  written  in  Hod's  l»»»k.  and  because  we  are  sure  heaven 
must  Ik*  better  than  earth.  May  we  not  then  ever  pray  to  our 
Father  on  their  liehalf?  In  that  most  bitter  hour  when  death 
comes  between  us  and  those*  that  we  have  loved  hotter  than  life, 
shall  the  only  prayer  Ik*  for  ourselves,  that  we  may  bear  it  ? 
Never  before  have  we  asked  anything  for  ourselves  that  we  have 
not  wished  for  them.  Never  have  we  prayed  for  patience  that 
we  have  not  besought  a  richer  blessing  for  them.  A  mother  has 
lost  her  child  ;  lost  him  not  forever,  because  she  shall  go  to  him, 
tho  he  can  not  come  to  her.  But  he  i>  gone  beyond  her  sight  and 
speech.  The  boundless  reach  of  her  love  is  not  yet  daunted  ;  she 
thinks  of  him.  she  longs  for  him.  in  her  dreams  she  lifts  him  in 
her  arms  and  is  comforted  to  hnd  him  cradled  there.  Shall  wo 
seal  her  lips  when  she  would  tell  the  All-Father  of  that  little  son 
that  needs  His  care?  Not  for  his  sake,  let  us  say.  but  for  her*, 
let  that  trembling  prayer  go  up  to  heaven." 

" Let  us  lift  our  eye*  almvo  the  strife  of  men  and  doctrines," 
adds  the  writer,  “and  seek  the  truth  that  lies  behind  the  ancient 
emir  ’’  And  'The  Standard  quotes  approvingly  the  following 
prayer  written  by  the  late  Mr.  (Gladstone,  the  tender  simplicity 
of  which,  it  says,  "may  bring  a  new  consolation  to  some  sorrow¬ 
ing  heart  ** : 

"O  God.  the  G«*l  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  in  whose  embrace  all 
creatures  live,  in  whatsoever  world  or  condition  they  be,  we  be¬ 
seech  Thcv  for  him  whose  name  and  dwelling-place  and  every 
need  tlmu  knowcsl.  I-ord,  vouchsafe  him  light  and  rest,  peace 
and  refreshment,  joy  and  consolation,  in  Paradiso,  in  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  saints,  in  the  presence  of  Christ,  in  the  ample  folds 
of  Thy  great  love. 

'Mirant  that  his  life  may  unfold  itself  in  Thy  sight  and  find  a 
sweet  employment  in  the  spacious  fields  of  eternity.  If  he  hath 
ever  lieen  hurt  or  maimed  by  any  unhappy*  word  or  deed  of  ours, 
we  pray  Thee  of  Thy  great  pity  to  heal  und  restore  him.  that  be 
may  serve  Tliee  without  hindrance. 

"Tell  him.  O  gracious  l-ord.  if  it  may  lie.  how  much  we  love 
hitu  and  miss  him.  and  long  to  see  him  ugnin.  and  if  there  be 
ways  in  which  he  may  come,  vouchsafe  him  to  us  ns  a  guide  and 
guard,  and  grant  us  a  sense  of  his  nearness  in  such  degree  as  Thy* 
laws  |K*rmit. 

"If  in  aught  we  can  minister  to  his  peace,  lie  pleased  of  Thy 
love  to  let  this  Ik*,  and  mercifully  keep  us  from  every  act  which 
may  deprive  us  of  the  sight  of  him  ns  soon  as  our  trial  time  is 
over,  or  mar  the  fulness  of  our  joy  when  the  end  of  the  days  hath 
come. 

"Pardon,  O  gracious  Lord  and  Father,  whatosever  is  amiss  in 
this  our  prayer,  and  let  Thy  will  be  done,  for  our  will  is  blind  and 
erring,  but  Thine  is  able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly  aliove  all 
that  we  ask  or  think  ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen." 


Tho  Philadelphia  Religious  Census  Again.— The 

full  returns  of  the  religious  census  taken  in  Philadelphia  on 
Washington's  birthday  are  now  complete  and  have  excited  a 
good  deal  of  interest  throughout  the  country.  City  and  State 
(Philadelphia.  April  >(  gives  the  following  summary  of  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  committee  in  charge 

"  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  number  of  persons  reached  or 
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included  in  the  record  of  the  census  was.  in  round  numbers. 
1.135.000,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  falls  considerably  short  of  the 
population  of  the  city.  The  total  records — meaning  families, 
presumably— is  set  down  at  2S3.Sn.  and  these  all.  except  30.000 
and  over,  were  taken  on  the  day  originally  arranged  for — Febru¬ 
ary  22.  About  5.000  representatives  of  the  churches,  it  is  stated, 
were  engaged  in  the  work  of  enumeration.  The  larger  religious 
divisions  or  classes  of  a  denominational  sort  indicated  in  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  committee  are  Komau  Catholic.  75.490.  the  other  re¬ 
ligious  bodies  including  nearly  all  the  rest,  saving  the  Jews. 
Besides  these  there  was  a  sprinkling  of  other  non-Christian  and 
a  few  non-religious  bodies.  The  Methodists  numbered  3*.  *04: 
the  Presbyterians  of  all  kinds,  tho  the  Reformed  should  have 
been  included  in  that  classification,  were  31.075:  Epi*c«>palians 
of  all  kinds  numbered  30. 11*4;  Baptists.  27.203:  and  Lutherans. 

270.  Tho  Philadelphia  is  widely  known  as  the  (Quaker  City, 
the  Friends  arc  put  down  as  numbering  only  1.025-  The  Jews 
number  8,538.  The  enumerators  found  f». 5 14  vacant  houses;  at 
7.S10  places  called  at  no  one  was  found  at  home,  or  the  call  was 
not  answered;  5. 180  responded  to  the  call,  but  refused  to  give 
information;  and  17,3'S  dwellings  were  found  occupied  by  those 
claiming  to  have  no  religious  preference.  Not  a  few  in  the  city 
who  expressed  lieforchand  their  interest  in  the  canvass  and  had 
high  hopes  of  its  usefulness  complain  of  disappointment,  and 
think  the  enumeration  largely  worthless." 


AN  ATTACK  ON  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 
CHURCH  IN  FRANCE. 

THE  recent  trial  and  condemnation  of  twelve  Assumption**! 

priests  in  Paris  is  thought  by  many  to  be  the  beginning  of 
another  anti-clerical  movement  such  as  characterised  the  earlier 
days  of  the  Third  Republic.  A  very  sweeping  attack  on  the 
French  religious  orders  is  made  by  M.  E.  Saint-Gcnix  in  7  he 
Contemporary  Review  (March*.  The  first  point  of  his  indict¬ 
ment  is  that  nltho  nominally  they  have  foresworn  the  world,  the 
religions  orders  have  become  more  worldly  even  than  the  world¬ 
lings  themselves.  He  writes: 

**  Monks  and  nuns  are  found  nowadays  occupying  all  the  high¬ 
ways  and  byways  of  life,  and  French  Liberals  complain  bitterly 
in  consequence ;  trades,  industries,  and  professions  are  invaded 
by  them  to  the  detriment  of  the  family-supporting  layman.  You 
can  buy  of  Franciscan  friars  beer  brewed  by  Cistercian  monks, 
drink  tea.  coffee,  or  chocolate  imported  and  Mild  by  pious  Trap- 
pists.  who  themselves  never  taste  any  of  these  concoctions ;  finish 
up  your  dinner  with  a  glass  or  two  of  liqueur  distilled  by  holy 
but  rival  anchorets,  who  arc  believed  to  have  fled  in  horror  from 
this  world  of  sin  and  sorrow,  and  buried  themselves  in  a  cloister, 
in  order  to  give  themselves  wholly  up  to  God  ;  you  can  polish  the 
enamel  of  your  teeth  with  patent  powders  and  sweeten  your 
breath  with  marvelous  elixirs  invented  by  men  of  God  who  have 
themselves  no  further  use  for  cither ;  you  can  get  shod  by  enter¬ 
prising  Assumptionists,  have  your  purple  and  fine  linen  made  by 
nuns  or  their  orphan  slaves,  and  generally  get  your  perishable 
body  us  well  us  your  immortal  soul  taken  in  and  done  for  by  the 
members  of  modern  congregations.  In  certain  walks  of  litera¬ 
ture.  in  the  less  dangerous  domains  of  science,  in  the  work  of 
education,  and,  above  all.  in  the  schemes  and  intrigues  of  sub¬ 
terranean.  as  well  us  in  the  debates  of  daylight  politic*,  they  arc 
indefatigable  organisers,  clever  leaders,  venturesome  pioneers. 
.  .  .  On  the  Continent,  especially  in  Central  Europe,  a  zealous 
priest  will  frequent  public-houses,  chat  and  crack  jokes  with  the 
workmen,  coax  them  to  the  church,  and  keep  them  there  by  means 
of  chains  the  very  furthest  links  of  which  can  not  be  said  to 
reach  to  heaven.  The  well-known  Jesuit.  Father  Abel,  of  Vienna, 
highly  approves  and  zealously  employs  these  latter-day  methods. 
In  a  speech  which  he  made  some  months  ago  to  a  number  of 
pilgrims  in  Altiitting  he  said  ‘  In  Vienna  I  act  on  this  maxim  : 
1  catch  more  people  with  a  glass  of  beer  than  with  an  Avc  Maria. 
I  certainly  do  not  exclude  the  Ave  Maria,  but  to  cap  an  Avc 
Maria  by  quaffing  off  two  half-measures,  that  is  a  thing  I  relish. 
.  .  .  But  I  will  not  have  anything  smacking  of  the  devotee.  .  .  . 
I  tell  you  frankly  those  feats  which  we  have  accomplished  in 
Vienna  have  been  effected  less  in  the  church  than  in  the  public- 


house.  .  .  .  The  main  point  is  confession.  If  a  man  has  con¬ 
fessed  well,  he  will  pray  a  little,  and  then  he  is  gay  and  jolly.' 
Father  Abel  then  went  on  to  dcscrilie  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  successes  which  he  obtained  by  this  up-to-date  method.  I11 
Mariazell  lie  once  got  oue  hundred  and  five  men  to  confess  to 
him  at  a  single  sitting,  sinners  whose  confessionless  years 
amounted  together  to  eighteen  hundred  ’  A  second  address  to 
the  same  hearers  was  begun  by  Father  Abel  with  the  comforting 
assurance  that  he  would  keep  them  but  a  very  short  time  mi  that 
they  might  soon  get  back  again  to  their  glass  of  beer!  In  this 
simple  way  is  the  great  conversion  trick  jierformed  !  " 

The  value  of  the  property  owned  by  the  congregations  in 
France  is  officially  estimated  at  ioo.ooo.ooo  francs,  altho  this  is 
far  below  the  real  amount,  says  M.  Saint-Gcnix.  Money  and 
scrip,  lie  says,  valued  at  over  a  million  and  a  half  francs,  was 
found  111  a  single  Assumptionist  convent  searched  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  last  Novcmlicr. 

M.  Saint-Gcnix  also  blames  the  religious  orders  for  encourag¬ 
ing  what  he  calls  quasi  idolatrous  and  debasing  devotions  to 
certain  saints  like  St.  Anthony,  of  Padua,  carried  oil,  he  says,  in 
a  spirit  of  childish  fetishism.  Quoting  from  the  recoids  kept  in 
various  French  religious  paper*,  lie  says : 

•‘Thousands  of  honest,  hardworking  people,  men  and  women, 
rich  and  poor,  young  uud  old,  priests  and  laymen,  seriously 
and  solemnly  treat  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Anthony  as  the  sav¬ 
age  deals  with  his  fetish.  There  is  no  essential  difference.  They 
flatter,  supplicate,  and  pay  him.  brilie  him  and  tickle  his  self-love. 
Moreover,  the  worshiper  in  U»th  cases  call*  on  his  little  protector 
to  help  him  to  whatever  he  wishes,  and  he  never  asks  himself 
whether  the  object  of  his  desire  is  g<**d,  indifferent,  or  bad.  nor 
whether  he  has  any  right  to  it.  nor  even  whether  he  could  not 
obtain  it  by  his  own  unaided  efforts  if  he  only  put  them  forth. 
He  is  in  a  hurry,  as  people  generally  are  nowaday*,  and  always 
takes  the  shott  cut.  which  is  a  vow  to  the  saint,  the  promise  of 
a  numberof  candles  t<.  his  shrine,  or.  ln-ttcr  still,  a  sum  of  money 
to  the  reverend  fathers  who  play  the  part  of  middlemen,  and  the 
bargain  i*  struck . 

"  Whimsical  as  the  pious  lads  are.  the  pious  girls  are  much  more 
exacting.  Thus,  one  of  them,  who  applies  ill  the  month  of  April, 
asks ‘for  the  success  of  a  marriage  before  the  month  of  May,' 
which  is  very  short  notice,  even  for  a  saint  who  mnkes  mar¬ 
riages  in  heaven.  But  St.  Joseph  is  evidently  regarded  as  an  old 
hand  at  match-ntuking.  for  a  young  lady  comes  forward  to  thank 
him  for  that '  instead  of  one  husband  asked  for  she  has  the  choice 
botween  two.* " 

M.  Saint-Gcnix  continues  at  considerable  length  to  narrate 
from  the  French  and  German  religious  press  instance*  of  these 
singular  religious  cult*  of  the  French  masse*.  One  of  tlie  most 
interesting  of  these  phenomena  is  the  following  report  narrated 
in  Siic/e  (March.  1899.  p.  122).  He  says: 

"The  subscriber  whose  story  I  am  now  about  to  give  is  a  nun 
who.  finding  that  the  parish  priest  was  not  zealous  in  the  sup- 
jwrt  of  clerical  schools,  prayed  to  St.  Anthony  and  to  St.  Joseph 
for  his  speedy  removal.  And  the  two  saints  removed  him  with 
a  vengeance,  not  only  from  the  parish  but  from  tlie  planet  as 
well.  At  this  the  pious  sister  who  had  promised  five  francs  for 
the  poor  of  St.  Anthony  and  the  publication  of  the  incident  for 
the  greater  honor  and  glory  of  St.  Joseph,  comes  forward  to  carry 
oat  her  vow  with  zeal  and  gratitude,  not  with  honor  and  rcjient- 
aacc. . 

"It  is  not  easy  for  ordinary  outsiders  to  understand  how  the 
morality  underlying  these  sentiments  can  be  made  to  dovetail 
with  any  form  of  genuine  Christianity.  It  needs  a  peculiar  intel¬ 
lectual  twist  and  moral  warp  in  order  to  sec  things  spiritual  in 
that  Chinese  perspective.  And  yet  that  lady  is  the  person  who 
has  been  for  years  teaching  the  elements  of  morality  to  children 
with  minds  like  wax. 

"Vet  the  church  is  obstinately  silent  on  a  subject  of  such  vast 
importance  as  the  deliberate  and  gross  materialization  of  the 
ethics  of  Jesus.  Catholicism  is  being  methodically  turned  into 
crass  fetishism,  and  the  mass  of  the  people,  their  minds  steeped 
in  rank  superstition,  are  being  fleeced  of  their  hard-earned  wages 
on  the  falsest  of  false  pretenses,  for  the  material  profit  of  the 
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church,  anil  no  voice  is  heard  protesting.  If  public  opinion  be 
ever  sufficiently  aroused  on  the  subject,  anil  the  Vatican  shamed 
into  taking  some  tardy  steps  to  suppress  the  scandalous  abuse. 
Catholic  nnen  and  women  of  the  intelligent  classes  will  then  raise 
their  voices  loudly  enough  against  it  and  take  credit  for  their 
courage.  But  at  present  anil  for  years  past  they  are  and  have 
been  silent.  Now  which  of  these  two  evils  is  the  more  baleful: 
the  belief  held  by  Professor  Mivart  that  after  all  hell  may  not  be 
quite  so  hot  as  it  has  been  described,  nor  the  devil  quite  so  black 
as  iie  has  been  painted,  or  the  cold-blooded  system  of  trafficking 
on  the  groundless  hojies,  fears,  ami  delusions  of  millions  of  hard¬ 
working  men  and  women  kept  in  dense  ignorance  for  that  special 
purjKise.  and  literally  of  sucking  the  Iifc-I>I<«xl  of  a  confiding  and 
well-meaning  people?  Vet  Rome  has  eyes.  cars,  and  thunders 
only  for  the  humane  opinion,  ami  remains  stone  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb  when  the  fishers,  not  of  men's  souls,  but  of  men's  silver 
and  gold,  carry  on  their  traffic  under  the  cloak  of  religion,  and 
keep  an  entire  nation  in  the  mental  condition  of  savages . 

•’In  this  way  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  degenerated  in 
France,  and  lieconte  a  bloodsucking  vampire  of  a  kind  probably 
unmatched  in  history.  It  keeps  tens  of  thousands  in  intellectual 
thraldom  and  material  poverty,  that  its  own  ministers  may  wax 
fat.  And  it  is  on  account  of  these  ami  similar  practises  that 
French  Liberal*  are  now  violently  and  vainly  agitating  to  bring 
about  the  expulsion  of  the  congregations  which  have  organized 
ami  are  directing  the  movement.** 

THE  LATE  RABBI  WISE. 

R.  ISAAC  M.  WISE,  who  died  nt  Cincinnati  the  latter 
part  of  March,  was  commonly  regarded  as  the  pioneer  uml 
leading  apotttle  of  what  is  known  as  Reformed  Judaism,  a  career 
for  which  his  eloquence  and  natural  qualities  of  leadership  ad¬ 
mirably  fitted  him.  The  Hebrew  Rabbinical  College  at  Cincin¬ 
nati.  the  l*nh>n  of 
American  Hebrew 
Congregation*, 
and  The  Amer/.m 
/srae/ite  were  each 
founded  by  him. 
Altho  cighty-one  nt 
the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  head 
of  the  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis 
and  was  still  preach¬ 
ing  to  his  congrega¬ 
tion  in  Cincinnati 
on  the  last  week  of 
his  life. 

Cnitjr  (Unitarian. 
Chicago)  says: 

*’  Dr.  Wise  was 
large  enough  a  Jew 
to  be  a  great  Ameri¬ 
can.  He  has  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  t  lie- 

history  of  Cincinnati  nnd  identified  with  what  is  most  active  and 
best  in  the  life  of  the  U  nited  States,  his  adopted  country.  The 
new  leadership,  if  leadership  is  found,  can  not  build  on  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  Dr.  Wise,  but  must  build  on  his  stalwart  integrity, 
his  fearless  frankness,  his  civic  synqmthies.  his  splendid  cn- 
ergy.  nnd  tireless  ability." 

The  American  //drew  (Jewish.  New  Yorki  says 

"Introduced  to  American  Judaism  at  the  end  of  the  *  forties.  * 
he  found  it  very  generally  of  the  caliber  and  consistency  of  the 
Judaism  of  'cross- town  *  here  in  New  York.  That  i'  to  say.  de¬ 
voutness  took  the  sliajie  of  formalism :  piety  was  held  to  consist 
in  attention  to  ritual  details  in  the  home  and  synagog  life  :  while 
the  public  service  in  the  latter  wasof  the  perfervid  and  disorderly 
variety  of  worship.  He  saw  that  such  things  were  not  suited  to 
this  country  and  toour  circumstances  in  the  New  World  .  be  saw 


that  enlargement  would  unfailingly  bring  allurement  toward  a 
less  restricted  life,  one  less  bound  round  with  ritual,  precept, 
and  *  din.  *  He  saw  that  the  synagog.  alxive  all,  as  the  place  of 
public  appearance  for  the  new  Judaism  he  was  sure  would  here 
rise,  needed  to  be  regulated  and  conformed  with  other  ideas  of 
decorum  and  impressiveness  than  ruled  in  Kuroj>ean  ghettos. 
He  saw  these  things,  anil  fortunately  possessed  the  faith  one 
might  almost  say  the  temerity— to  preach  these  betterments,  and 
with  voice  and  pen  to  urge  and  push  them.” 


HAS  THEOLOCY  STANDING  AS  A  SCIENCE? 

SINGULAR  controversy  on  the  status  of  theology  as  a 
science  is  attracting  general  attention  in  Germany,  and 
has  called  forth  articles  by  leading  theological  professors,  such 
as  Harnack  of  Berlin.  Loofc  of  Halle,  Julichcr  of  Marburg, 
Cremc-r  of  Grcifswald,  and  Secbergof  Berlin.  The  occasion  for 
this  controversy  is  the  radical  work  of  Professor  Hackel.  of  Jena, 
the  leading  Darwinian  of  Germany,  entitled  **  Weltratsel."  and 
the  scries  of  hooks  living  published  by  the  veteran  Tubingen 
law  professor.  Thudk  bum.  entitled  "  Kirliche  Falschungcn  '*  (see 
Tur.  Litkkary  Diui.st.  January  ao).  In  these  works  all  the 
canons  of  the  theological  scholars  are  defied,  and  credence  is  given 
to  such  stories  as  that  Christ  was  the  illegitimate  child  of  Mary 
and  a  Roman  soldier,  and  thut  the  four  gosjK-ls  were  adopted  as 
canonical  by  the  Council  nt  Nice  out  of  fifty  ami  more  apocryphal 
records  of  the  life  of  Christ,  because  these  four,  in  answer  to  the 
prayer  of  the  bishops,  sprang  from  the  floor  ujxin  a  table  in  the 
presence  of  the  assembled  ecclesiastics. 

These  works  were  n  challenge  to  theologians  that  demanded  a 
reply,  nnd  this  was  not  long  forthcoming.  The  first  to  reply  was 
Professor  Loofc.  who  in  the  Chrisl/iehe  Well  (No.  45)  gave 
I Liekcl  a  vigorous  lashing,  denouncing  his  methods  us  utterly 
unworthy  of  a  scholar.  Professor  Harnack,  in  the  same  journal, 
(No.  49)  asks  why  it  is  that  outsiders  can,  without  fenr  of  making 
themselves  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  Earned  world, 
venture  into  the  domain  of  theology  as  Hackel  and  Tliudichum 
have  done.  Harnack  says  in  substance : 

On  all  matters  of  theology,  the  most  foolish  things  can  tie  rep¬ 
resented  as  facts,  nnd  things  may  be  called  into  question  and  the 
best  of  authoritative  evidence  bo  pushed  aside  nnd  ull  that  scien¬ 
tific  theological  investigation  has  taught  can  be  ignored,  and  yet 
the  jicrpetrnlor  can  continue  to  enjoy  the  reputation  of  a  learned 
professor.  Why  has  not  theology  been  able  to  vindicate  itself 
as  a  science  equal  in  standing  toother  sciences?  Is  it  not  because 
there  is  a  general  suspicion  that  it  has  certain  secret*  to  hide, 
that  it  is  not  perfectly  honest  and  open,  ami  therefore  not  pur¬ 
sued  on  the  same  principles  that  control  scientific  research  in 
other  lines?  Is  it  not  for  this  reason  that  theology  as  a  science 
doe*  not  enjoy  the  respect  in  the  eyes  of  the  learned  world  that 
by  common  consent  is  accorded  toother  sciences?  Here  a  great 
work  is  still  to  lie  done  by  the  advocates  of  genuine  theological 
science. 

This  view  of  the  case,  however,  is  not  shared  by  other  equally 
prominent  theologians,  least  of  all  by  the  more  conservative. 
Further  discussion  has  ensued.  In  the  Berlin  Kreuzzeituntf 
(No.  593)  Professor  Cremcr  writes  in  substance  as  follows  : 

It  must  Ik*  acknowledged  that  theology  is  looked  at  askance  by 
many  scholars,  and  that  attacks  of  the  most  silly  kind  can  be 
made  by  non-theologians  upon  the  teachings  of  theology  without 
their  losing  caste;  but  this  will  continue  to  be  the  case  ns  long 
as  theology  must  deal  with  matters  that  belong  to  a  sphere  be¬ 
yond  and  alxive  the  natural.  As  long  ns  the  fundamentals  of 
Christianity  are  not  accepted,  with  the  great  supernatural  veri¬ 
ties  concerning  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  the  Trinity,  the 
Atonement,  and  the  like,  theology  must  despair  of  a  recognition 
by  outsiders  as  a  science  of  the  same  kind  with  those  that  deal 
with  secular  matters.  Nor  can  theology  afford  to  secure  for  it¬ 
self  a  wider  recognition  on  the  part  of  non-Christian  science  by 
the  sacrifice  of  any  of  the  cardinal  principles  that  belong  to  it 
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very  life,  but  which  are  not  the  objects  of  scientific  analysis. 
The  story  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  of  the  resurrection,  of  the  ascen¬ 
sion.  must  be  maintained  as  historical  truths  absolutely  essential 
to  theology  and  to  the  church ;  and  if  these  are  the  thing*  that 
theology  is  suspected  of  hiding  and  not  treating  in  the  light  of 
day,  as  Ilarnack  seems  to  suppose,  the  reply  must  be  that  it 
would  be  fatal  to  secure,  by  a  compromise  of  such  essentials, 
recognition  as  a  science. 

See  berg,  the  new  conservative  member  of  the  Berlin  faculty,  in 
the  same  periodical  (No.  Got)  expresses  his  full  agreement  with 
these  views  of  Crenicr,  but  adds  the  following  considerations: 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  theologians  themselves  are  to  a 
great  extent  responsible  for  the  fact  that  theology  is  looked  upon 
with  contempt  in  many  scientific  circles.  There  are  controver¬ 
sies  in  every  department  of  science,  but  in  none  is  the  personal 
bitterness  so  pronounced  as  in  theology,  lbsagrccmoni  in  prin¬ 
ciples  becomes  personal  animosity.  This  old  odium  lheo/ogi>um 
which  Melanchthon  so  keenly  deplored  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  relatively  low  stutus  of  theological  science. 

In  the  mean  while,  HKckel  has  not  been  silent.  In  a  newly 
established  I.cipsic  monthly,  called  Kritik  und  Amti-Kritik 
< No.  a),  he  1ms  endeavored  to  fortify  his  position.  From  this 
reply,  it  appeurs  thnt  he  based  his  charges  against  curly  Chris¬ 
tianity  on  information  derived  from  the  Talmud,  on  statements 
ot  the  anti-Christian  writers  of  the  first  centuries,  and  on  other 
similar  hostile  sources.  Thudichum  has  not  replied  .  but  hecon- 
tinues  to  publish  his  little  books,  in  the  latest  of  which  he  prac* 
ticully  makes  Christianity  the  manufactured  product  of  a  priest 
party  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.—  I ramlahont  madt  Jor 
TllR  LlIKKAKY  DlUKST. 

A  SCRIPTURAL  ANGLO-BOER  CONFLICT. 

MR.  JONAS  A.  SMYTH,  an  American  citizen  who  believes 
that  tile  British  cause  in  the  present  war  is  the  just  one. 
has  lately  attracted  attention  through  a  unique  correspondence, 
by  cable,  with  the  President  of  the  South  African  Republic.  The 
correspondence  is  given  in  the  New  York  Sun  (March  39).  Mr. 
Smyth  wrote  under  data  of  October  io  <froni  Chicago)  soliciting 
from  President  Kruger  n  justification  of  his  attitude  toward  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  I'itlundcrs.  Mr.  Smyth  was  nui-prised  to  receive 
tlie  following  answer  by  cable:  "Psalm  xxxv.,  verses  li  and  u. 
and  ■<>  and  ao.“  These  are  the  verses  of  the  Psalm  : 

False  witnesses  did  riso  up ;  they  laid  to  my  charge  things  that 
1  knew  not. 

They  rewarded  me  evil  for  good  to  the  spoiling  of  mv  soul. 

Let  not  them  that  are  mine  enemies  wrongfully  rejoice  over 
me :  neither  let  them  wink  with  the  eye  that  hate  me  without 
cause. 

For  they  speak  not  peace:  but  they  devise  deceitful  matters 
against  them  that  arc  quiet  in  the  land. 

Mr.  Smyth  cabled  back  :  "  First  Timothy,  vs.  i  and  3~ 

Paul,  un  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  commandment  of  God. 
our  Savior,  and  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  our  hope : 

I’nto  Timothy,  my  own  son  in  the  faith:  Grace,  mercy,  and 
peace,  from  God.  our  Father  und  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

President  Kruger’s  reply  was:  "Zechariah,  ix.  S': 

And  I  will  encamp  about  mine  house  because  of  the  army, 
because  of  him  that  passeth  by,  and  because  of  him  that  rcturn- 
cth  ;  and  no  oppressor  shall  pass  through  them  any  more :  for 
now  have  I  seen  with  my’  eyes. 

Mr.  Smyth  replied  by  mail,  quoting  F.zek.  xxxii.  2-6: 

Son  of  Man.  take  up  a  lamentation  for  Pharaoh.  King  of  Egypt, 
and  say  unto  him.  Thou  art  like  a  young  lion  of  the  nations,  and 
thou  art  as  a  whale  in  the  seas ;  and  thou  earnest  forth  with  thy 
rivers,  and  troubled*!  the  waters  with  thy  feet,  and  fouledst  their 
rivers. 

Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  I  will  therefore  spread  out  my  net 


over  thee  with  a  company  of  many  people ;  and  they  shall  bring 
thee  up  in  my  net. 

Then  will  1  leave  thee  upon  the  land.  I  will  cast  thee  forth 
upon  the  open  field,  and  will  cause  all  the  fowls  of  the  heaven 
to  remain  upon  thee,  and  1  will  fill  the  beasts  uf  the  whole  earth 
with  thee. 

And  I  will  lay  thy  ilesh  upon  the  mountains,  and  fill  the  val¬ 
leys  with  thy  height. 

I  will  also  water  with  thy  blood  the  land  wherein  thou  swim- 
mest.  even  to  the  mountains;  and  the  rivers  shall  be  full  of  thee 

By  return  mail  President  Kruger  quoted  from  Matt.  vi.  34: 

Take,  therefore,  no  thought  for  the  morrow ;  for  the  morrow 
shall  take  thought  for  the  things  of  itself.  Sufficient  unto  t..< 
day  is  the  evil  thereof. 

Mr.  Smyth  again  resorted  to  the  cable,  sending  Hosea  x.  13  • 

Ye  have  plowed  wickedness,  ye  have  reaped  iniquity  ;  ye  have 
eaten  the  fruit  of  lies,  because  thou  didst  trust  in  thy  wuy,  .n 
the  multitude  of  thy  mighty  men. 

Each  of  the  controversialists  had  up  to  this  time  paid  his  own 
tolls.  Mr.  Kruger's  next  reply  came  by  cable  marked  "Collect." 
and  was  Jer.  xviii.  20-32 : 

Shall  evil  be  recompensed  for  good?  for  they  have  digged  n  pit 
for  my  soul.  Remember  thnt  I  stood  before  thee  to  si>cnk  good 
for  them,  and  to  turn  away  thy  wrath  for  them. 

Therefore  deliver  up  their  children  to  the  famine,  and  pour  out 
their  blood  by  the  force  of  the  sword  ;  and  let  their  wives  be  be¬ 
reaved  of  their  children,  and  be  widows ;  and  let  their  men  bo 
put  todcatii ;  let  their  young  men  be  slain  by  the  sword  in  battle. 

Let  a  cry  be  heard  from  their  houses,  when  thou  shall  bring  a 
troop  suddenly  u|>on  them :  for  they  have  digged  a  pit  to  take  me, 
and  hid  snares  for  my  feet. 

The  controversy  continued  some  time  longer;  Mr.  Smyth,  who 
opened  it.  huving  the  last  word,  which  was  from  Mai.  ii.  8,  9: 

But  ye  are  departed  out  of  the  way :  ye  have  caused  many  to 
stumble  at  the  law ;  ye  have  corrupted  the  covenant  of  Levi, 
oaith  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 

Therefore,  have  I  also  made  you  contemptible  and  base  before 
all  the  people,  according  as  ye  have  not  kept  my  ways,  but  have 
been  partial  in  the  law. 

WHAT  IS  SIN? 

THE  sense  of  "sin."  which  was  apparently  absent  from  thu 
religious  conceptions  of  the  Greeks,  but  which  found  its 
way  into  the  world's  thought  through  Judaism  and  Christianity, 
has  so  profoundly  influenced  the  Eurojiean  races  during  the  past 
fifteen  hundred  years  as  to  constitute  the  basis  on  which  most  of 
their  theology  and  sacramental  rites  have  grown  up.  Now  once 
more  the  so-called  pagan  doctrine  of  the  inherent  sin  I  ess  ness  of 
man  seems  to  be  asserting  its  claim  to  attention,  in  the  many 
forms  of  philosophical  idealism  which  are  springing  up.  such  as 
Mental  Science.  Christian  Science,  and  the  "New  Thought." 
An  exponent  of  the  latter  school  of  metaphysics.  Mr.  Henry 
Frank,  head  of  the  new  non -sectarian.  non-Christian  movement 
in  New  York  known  as  the  "  Metropolitan  Independent  Church." 
gives  his  view  of  the  doctrine  of  sin  and  its  effect  ujwn  the  world 
(in  The  Independent  'It, 'linker .  February- March).  He  writes: 

"As  between  the  two  doctrines  of  'total  depravity  ’  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  theory  of  ideal  human  sinlessness  on  the  other.  1 
would  unhesitatingly  proclaim  the  latter.  The  former  doctrine, 
preached  so  vigorously  for  many  ages,  resulted  in  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  human  morals,  because  it  was  pessimistic  and  dishearten¬ 
ing.  It  taught  man  that  he  was  by  nature  full  of  sin  and  the 
seed  of  destruction,  and  by  no  effort  of  his  own  could  he  ever  lift 
himself  above  his  innate  degradation.  Only  by  an  exercise  of 
irrational  and  blind  faith  in  some  inscrutable  Power  could  he 
ever  be  redeemed,  and  that  only  by  supernatural  interference. 
The  result  was  that  man's  will  power  was  weakened  ;  his  native 
timidity  and  terror  in  the  presence  of  the  unknown  and  incom- 
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prchcnsiblc  were  intensified,  till  he  sank  into  the  cowardice  of 
religious  resignation  and  shallow  stupidity. 

"ltut  in  our  day  the  older  optimistic  theory  of  man's  native 
and  persistent  purity  has  been  revived,  and  with  it  all  the  con¬ 
comitant  cheer  and  hopefulness  for  which  humanity  yearns.  Be¬ 
cause  the  expression  ‘There  is  no  sin  ’  hu-  been  perverted  by  the 
ignorant  or  the  vicious,  it  has  tiecn  denounced  as  the  revival  of 
diabolism,  and  throughout  Christendom  hands  of  *  holy  horror  ' 
have  been  lifted  against  it.  But  serious  and  sincere  thinkers  can 
not  be  so  easily  deceived  or  discouraged.  To  the  sinless  man 
there  is  indeed  no  sin.  To  that  Ideal  Man  of  whom  the  race  has 
ever  vaguely  or  vividly  dreamed,  the  idea  of  sin  is  never  present. 
To  approach  that  Ideal,  to  seek  clay  by  day  and  hour  by  hour  to 
realize  it— that  is  the  trend  of  this  new-old  philosophy — that  is 
the  fcirce  of  this  seemingly  laiitml-nurian  doctrine.  But.  as  1 
hove  aliove  intimated,  the  theory  of  sin  has  been  rendered  un¬ 
scientific  and  un philosophical,  because  the  standard  «>f  judgment 
lias  lieen  perverted.  Man  has  assumed  a  definition  of  Dcity 
(purely  hypothetical),  and  then  has  undertaken  to  judge  every 
human  action  by  comparison  with  this  artificial  standard.  Here 
was  an  effort  to  .'stablish  in  morals  as  well  as  religion  the  rule 
of  the  majority,  which  here  as  elsewhere  proved  to  be  a  tyr¬ 
anny.  .  .  . 

"What  is  virtue  to  the  Mussulman  is  vice  to  the  Christian. 
What  was  vice  to  the  Jew  was  enlightened  morality  to  the  Creek. 
The  solemnity  of  the  Egyptian  temple  was  scandalized  by  the 
voluptuous  ubundon  of  the  Corinthian  worship.  The  conception 
of  sin  has  always  liven  complcxioncd  by  climate.  The  social 
freedom  of  the  tropics  shocks  the  denizens  of  the  colder  zones 
In  the  far  isles  of  the  Pacific  the  inhabitants  are  sufficiently  dad. 
beneath  the  burning  suns,  with  naught  but  nature'*  raiment 
The  bliss  of  Innocence  sits  undisturlicd  on  their  uneducated 
brows.  Hut  where  northern  tempests  howl,  where  snow  ami  kv 
imprison  earth  for  half  the  year,  exposure  is  a  vice.  Iwcausv  it  is 
an  inconvenience;  and  habit  has  crystallized  ih*  notion  into  a 
religious  conviction.  To  the  eye  of  the  voluptuary  the  nude  is 
debasing  ;  to  the  artist  it  is  exulting. 

"What  sin  is.  therefore,  can  not  be  decided  by  any  fixed  or 
positive  standard.  Sin  is  not  an  abstruct  quality  .  it  is  purely 
relative,  and  dependunt  alone  on  tin-  judgment  of  the  individual. 
Sin  is  a  subject  of  education  and  environment ;  not  of  authority 
or  imposition.  No  man  may  justly  declare  another  to  be  a  sin¬ 
ner.  He  who  declares  another  to  Ik*  a  sinner  reveals  himself  ns 
such.  No  other  rational  meaning  can  l»c  uttachcd  to  the  words 
of  the  Great  Master,  'Judge  not.  lest  yc  Ik-  judged.'  That  is. 
declare  not  what  you  think  another's  motives  to  Ik*,  for  in  doing 
so  you  ex | x Me  the  fact  that  you  yourself,  if  similarly  situated, 
would  Ik*  inspired  by  such  motives.** 

A  PLAN  FOR  CHRISTIAN  UNITY. 

SOME  time  ago  we  ipioted  from  an  article  entitled  "The  l»is- 
nppointment  of  Jesus  Christ,''  by  the  Rev.  Algernon  S. 
Crnpsey,  rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Church  il’rot.  Kpisc  .  Rochester 
Mr.  Crupscy  hus  now  republished  this  article  on  church  unity  in 
pamphlet  form,  and  in  an  appendix  he  formulates  more  definitely 
the  lines  along  which  he  believes  sucli  union  should  proceed.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Crapsey  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
a  high  churchman,  his  pica  for  "absolute  intellectual  freedom 
w  ithin  the  church  '*  as  one  of  the  essential  grounds  of  unity  may 
be  regarded  as  significant  of  some  tendencies  in  the  American 
Episcopal  Church.  The  apjiendix.  which  is  quoted  with  appro¬ 
bation  in  / Itt  AiCtnsion  Raord  (Prot.  Kpisc..  March*,  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  which  is  the  Rev.  Percy  S.  Grant,  secretary  and  associate 
of  Bishop  Potter  in  his  recent  Oriental  tour,  is  as  follows 

“First:  The  subordination  of  the  official  organization  of  the 
church,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  of  its  members,  to  the 
church  itself,  as  practised  in  the  Primitive  Church,  as  decreed 
by  the  Western  Church  in  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  a>  af¬ 
firmed  by  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  Reformation. 

"»<<>//./  •  The  pastoral  rather  than  the  priestly  conception  of 
the  ministry,  it  is  the  office  of  the  ministry  to  bring  the  people 
tc.  God.  rather  than  to  lie  to  the  people  instead  of  God. 

"  'Third:  The  statement  of  Christian  doctrine  so  that  it  will  be 


in  accord  with  the  facts  of  the  visible  universe,  as  these  are  dis¬ 
covered  and  formulated  by  the  processes  of  inductive  thought. 
The  earth's  form  and  motion,  man's  place  in  the  earth,  his  past 
history  and  present  condition,  are  matters  for  scientific  investi¬ 
gation  and  settlement. 

“Fourth:  The  statement  of  Christian  doctrine  so  that  it  will 
not  conflict  with  the  great  primal  instincts  of  the  human  heart  ; 
the  instinct  for  justice,  mercy,  and  truth.  No  man  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  believe  such  a  doctrine  as  thut  of  everlasting  punish¬ 
ment  as  taught  by  St.  Augustine  in  'The  City  of  God,*  or  the 
doctrineof  predestination  as  taught  in  ‘The  Institutesof  Calvin.’ 

“Fifth:  Absolute  intellectual  freedom  within  the  church,  *<» 
that  every  opinion  shall  have  a  hearing,  and  Ik*  taken  for  what 
it  is  worth  ;  to  have  the  force  of  its  author's  personal  character, 
learning,  and  wisdom;  and  to  establish  itself  by  its  own  truth¬ 
fulness  or  not  at  all. 

“>nth .  The  submission  of  the  entire  content  of  Christian  tra¬ 
dition.  both  oral  and  written,  to  the  trained  intelligence,  that  the 
content,  meaning,  and  value  of  the  whole  and  of  each  part  may 
be  ascertained,  correctly  estimated,  and  set  forth,  'That  those 
things  which  are  not  shaken  may  remain.' 

"Srrrm/h  The  restoration  of  the  church's  moral  discipline  as 
the  only  true  basis  of  her  spiritual  life." 

Tolstoy  and  the  South  African  War.— Everybody 
knows  that  Tolstoy's  religions  principles  are  at  one  with  the 
Quakers'  on  tlu*  subject  of  war.  The  recent  report  of  an  inter¬ 
view  in  which  he  is  represented  as  saying  that  every  time  he 
takes  up  his  morning  pu|>cr  lie  hojies  to  read  of  a  Boer  victorv 
seemed  to  indicate  that  his  sympathies  might,  for  the  time  In'iiig. 
have  run  away  w  ith  his  principles.  Tht  Irirnds’  Inttlli^tnctr, 
however,  gives  a  corrected  version  of  the  re|x>rted  interview*  that 
seems  to  Ik-  more  consistent  with  Tolstoy'*  character,  It  pub¬ 
lishes  a  private  letter  from  "a  correspondent  abroad,  enjoying 
intimate  relations  with  Count  Tolstoy.”  The  count  is  quoted  ns 

follows 

"Of  con* sc  I  could  not  have  said,  and  did  not  say.  what  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  ph*.  What  really  took  place  was  this:  u  newspaper 
correspondent  came  to  nu-  as  an  author  wishing  to  present  mo 
with  a  copy  of  Ins  l»«ik.  In  answering  u  question  of  his  as  to 
my  attitude  toward  the  war.  I  mentioned  that  I  had  been  shocked 
during  niv  illness  to  catch  myself  wishing  to  find  news  of  Boer 
successes,  and  that  I  was  therefore  glad  to  have  an  opportunity,  j:i 
a  letter  to  V  — .  to  express  my  real  relation  to  the  matter,  w  hich 
is  that  I  can  not  sympathize  with  any  military  achievements,  not 
even  with  a  David  opposed  to  ten  Goliaths;  but  that  1  sympa¬ 
thize  only  with  those  who  destroy  the  cause  of  the  prestige  of 
gold,  of  military  glory,  and  al«>vc  nil  the  cause  of  all  the  evil,  tire 
pr.-stige  of wtriol ism.'  so  called,  with  its  pseudo-justification  of 
the  slaughter  of  our  brother  nu-ti." 


RELIGIOUS  NOTES. 

C«lt(>ix«f  C»n-ri  »T»".  Archbishop  of  tnpua.  according  to  Tht  Out 
/tot  Sew  York i.  hold,  opinion*  opposed  to  th  w  of  the  Vatican  organs* 
“  He  counsel*  obedience  to  civil  authority  :  h**  advises  recognition  of  the 
actual  government  in  Italy;  lie  even  consider-  the  Independence,  the  lil»- 
erty.  and  the  unity  of  the  tuition  asgenulne  blessing*." 

Iik.  M.  XV.  SikviiK.  president  of  Hamilton  College  and  lately  acting 
•*  temporary  pastor  of  the  Church  of  tht-  I’llitiims  in  Brooklyn,  is  cele¬ 
brated  (or  his  -kill  in  making  epic tnms  In  a  recent  sermon  on"!.oving- 
kindness.”  referring  to  what  sometimes  gives  under  the  name  of  love,  ho 
uid  that  was  often  a  cave  of  "matrimony,  ceremony,  sanctimony,  ncrl- 
nu-ny.  and  alimony.” 

Iik  Fk.v'*  is  Ki  i  ixnwoon  AlUloTT.  once  editor  of  the  old  Bouton  tn./r. r 
(Freethought).  and  a  scholar  and  metaphysician  of  notable  power,  lins 
lately  issued  a  pamphlet  entitled  "XX'orld  Vnily  in  Kcligion  and  Keligioua 
Or<nnii*i  >n.“  puMisr.nl  by  the  First  Free  Church  of  Tacoma,  of  which  he 
taa  member.  He  art: 

••hut  little  c  hurch  differs  from  all  the  other  churches  in  acknowledging 
our  ultimate  human  dependence  upon  nothing  but  the  ideal  whole  of  all 
churches,  namely,  the  Cniversal  Church  of  Mankind ;  and  in  refusing  to 
ackn-  wie  i^e  as  out  true  whole  the  Unitarian  church,  oi  the  Protestant 
chore h.  or  the  Christian  church,  or  any  other  mere  sect  of  religion.  This 
is  oar  difference.  anil  it  is  vital.  But  we  resemble  all  other  churches  in 
striving  to  live  the  upward  life  toward  the  human-divine  ideal;  ami  this 
resemblance  :»  jn»t  as  vital  as  the  diff<  reave.” 
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FOREIGN  TOPICS. 


RESISTING  POWER  OF  THE  BOERS. 


HE  line,  ’I  regret  to  state,’  which  was  kept  standing  in 
the  newspaper  offices  before  Roberts  took  hold,  is  coming 


men  underarms.  Of  these,  lo.onowill  l>e  needed  in  the  Drakcns- 
lierg  passes,  other  detachments  will  weaken  their  force  by  io.uuo 
to  15.000  men.  and  hence  there  can  not  l>e  more  than  25,000  to 
30.000  to  «>p])ose  Koliens.  As-  the  field  marshal  will  have  80,000 
nwn.  his  numerical  superiority  must  force  the  Boers  everywhere 
to  retire,  and  continual  retreat  will  completely  demoralize  them. 
When  Roberts  has  driven  them  over  the  Vaal  River,  Buller 


Same 


into  use  once  more.”  nays  the  Montreal  H/raht.  and  people  who 
thought  the  war  was  practically  over  are  changing  their  minds. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Boers  intend  to  give  up.  and  it 
is  now  admitted  that  many  of  the  stories  of  wholesale  submission 
were  exaggerations.  Those  who  submitted  so  r.adily  at  the 
Free-State  capital  were  chiefly  of  British  nationality,  the  most 
prominent  of  them,  Mr.  Fraser,  for  instance,  being  a  Scotchman, 


JO HS  Hit. I.  REST*  FROM  Ills  SOUTH  At  KICAM  LA  HOMS. 

— /v»  S>k*Ttr. 

whose  loyalty  to  the  B<s  r  cause  «a.  always  doubt'd  The  II, in- 
,!>' /•/> hiil  (Amsterdam)  remarks  on  this  |miiiii 

"The  English  jingoes  are  elated  by  the  rej-*rt  that  the  Bloem¬ 
fontein  |K'ople  'prefer  to  do  business  with  the  British  rather  than 
tontiime  fighting.’  These  fellows  do  not  sum  to  see  that  the 
Free-Staters  are  hardly  worthy  of  pm  .«•  if  they  change  their 
mind  so  readily.  But.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  reason  for 
the  Free- St  liters  to  lv  disheartened.  Ladysmith  and  Kimlwrley 
are  relieved,  and  Cnmjo  is  a  pr  -mer ;  yet  the  her*  have  no? 
MifTered  a  crushing  defeat.  On  the  o' her  hand,  the  war  has 
lasted  nearly  six  months,  has  cost  the  English  ij.ihorwii,  and 


i»  <■  i  M  llrlma,  wilmlng  the  shutlc  of  Napoleon  Hip 
•my.  wre  I  Paine  result' " 

—  /•««.  <» 


Uig-Uamk  Paul:  “What  could  be  snuiorer  or  safer? " 

—  The  Old.  CU/V  Tctrn. 

Lord  Roberts  himself  reports  that  some  time  must  elapse  ere  he 
Is  ready  again  to  advance.  Moreover,  the  ground  he  has  covered 
s  1  far  was  the  easiest  part  of  his  task.  Operations  in  the  moun¬ 
tain  region  will  be  more  difficult. " 

'•  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  outlook  is  not  very  bright  from  a 
British  point  of  view,"  says  the  Independiint*  litlge ;  "opera¬ 
tions  are  at  a  standstill,  and  laird  Roberts  must  be  sadly  ham¬ 
pered  by  the  bad  condition  of  his  horses.”  From  the  Dents,  he 
Tagts  /.tilting  (Berlin)  wc  summarize  the  following 
English  writers,  however,  manifest  no  signs  of  being  disheart¬ 
ened.  The  Boers,  they  argue,  can  not  have  more  than  50.000 


will  !«v  ordered  to  advance  with  his  jo.taat men,  and  the  main 
army  of  the  Boers  will  share  the  fate  of  the  forces  under  Cron  jo. 

The  >/,ind.nd  1  London!  liojies  that  the  Boers  will  gather  all 
their  strength  a*  one  jioint 


“ There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  Boer*  mean  to  make  a  deter¬ 
mined  stand  at  Kroon st ad.  This  is  exactly  what  wc  want  them 


to  do.  If  wc  could 
only  persuade  every 
armed  burgher  to 
proceed  there,  it 
would  l»e  the  last 
thing  f  *r  ns.  Lord 
Roberts  has  men 
enough  at  his  dis- 
|»osal  to  defeat  any 
(Missihle*  force  that 
can  he  assembled  : 
and  a  really  severe 
defeat,  coupled  with 
the  capture  of  a 
large  numfier  of 
|msoniTs,  would  go 
far  to  cud  the  war." 

The  S.tturd.iy  AV- 
r •/'*•»•  suggests  the 
sending  of  a  force 
strong  enough  to 
insure  the  relief  of 
Mafeking.  After¬ 


ward  this  force  could  invade  the  Transvaal  by  the  Jamcson-raid 
route.  The  FrantJ urter  /.eitung  points  out  that  detached 
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British  eolumOs  arc  always  in  danger  of  isolation  and  defeat. 
The  Boers  certainly  are  not  demoralized,  according  to  the  latest 
correspondence  from  Africa.  Thf  Sud-.l/rikamistAe  /fitting 
says. 

"The  Boers  do  not  underrate  the  difficulties  which  beset  them, 
but  they  still  believe  themselves  able  to  win.  The  English  can 
only  hope  for  success  if  they  have  sufficient  cavalry.  They  have 
only  enough  to  guard  their  infantry  and  artillery  against  sudden 
attacks  by  small  troops  of  Boers.  We  will  suppose,  however, 
that  Pretoria  is  reached  at  last.  A  regular  siege  must  then  begin, 
for  which  the  field  artillery  of  the  British  is  ill  adapted,  as  it  will 
be  opposed  by  heavy  guns.  There  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  am¬ 
munition  and  provisions  to  last  the  place  a  year.  The  main 
body  of  the  Boer  army,  however,  will  not  lock  itself  up  in  Pre¬ 
toria.  It  will  endeavor  to  cut  the  communications  of  the  be¬ 
siegers.  and  the  Boers  firmly  believe  that  the  British  army  can 
not  lastingly  defend  the  railroad,  and  that  a  series  of  sudden 
attacks  is  certain  to  demoralize  the  British  army." 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  death  of  General  Jouhcrt  might 
seriously  affect  the  Boers,  hut  this  is  denied.  Joubert.  it  is  said, 
was  more  noted  for  his  success  as  an  organizer  than  as  n  strate¬ 
gist.  In  regard  to  ammunition,  the  I ’alkstem  report*  that  the 
Modderfontein  works  supply  smokeless  powder,  shot  and  shell, 
and  small-arms  ammunition  in  sufficient  quantities.  A  speedy 
ending  to  the  war  is  therefore  to  be  expected  only  when  the 
Boers  become  convinced  of  the  uselessness  of  the  struggle.  The 
Frankfurter  /.fitting  says 

"It  may  lie  that  the  Boers  will  not  continue  the  war  much 
longer,  either  because  they  regard  it  os  useless,  or  because  they 
think  that  it  is  the  will  of  the  Almighty  tluit  they  should  be  de¬ 
prived  of  their  freedom.  But  it  may  also  lie  that  they  arc  deter¬ 
mined  to  defend  every  Inch  of  ground  by  guerilla  warfare :  that 
they  will  rather  risk  their  lives  and  the  lives  of  their  women  and 
children  than  surrender.  Has  Lord  Salisbury  thought  of  the 
effect  of  this?  Already  the  warm  sympathies  of  the  entire  civil¬ 
ized  world  are  with  the  Boer*.  If  they  full  as  did  the  Spartans 
nt  Thermopylae,  the  English  may  be  hated  so  much  that  it  must 
affect  their  future  considerably."—  7'ranxla/iomt  made  /or  Tnr 
Li  ikh ah y  Digest. 

WILL  HOLLAND  AND  CERMANY  UNITE? 

FOR  a  long  time  the  |>eople  of  Holland  have  believed  that  the 
position  of  their  country,  including  the  safety  of  its  im¬ 
mensely  rich  colonial  possessions,  is  assured.  |>artly  by  treaties 
guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of  the  Netherlands,  partly  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  other  powers.  The  case  with  which  the  United 
States  has  possessed  itself  of  the  belongings  of  Spain,  and  the 
absence  of  an  international  combination  for  the  protection  of  the 
Boer  republics,  have,  however,  rudely  awakened  the  Dutch. 

This  feeling  of  insecurity  leads  the  Dutch  more  and  more  to 
think  of  an  alliance  with  some  more  powerful  nation.  Germany 
alone  seems  to  be  considered  as  a  possible  ally,  and  the  cottc- 
spondent  of  a  Swiss  paper,  the  Seme  Ztirihsr  Zeitung.  declares 
thut  the  idea  of  a  German- Dutch  alliance  is  making  strong  head¬ 
way.  He  says: 

"Since  a  prominent  Dutch  paper  first  suggested  the  idea,  it  has 
not  been  allowed  to  drop  from  public  discussion.  The  Hague 
journal  at  first  only  suggested  a  customs  union:  but  the  brutal 
annexation  of  the  entire  colonial  possessions  of  Spain  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  has  amused  the  fears  of  the  Dutch,  and  they 
turn  to  Germany  us  their  natural  protector.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  idea  of  a  customs  union  was  found  to  he  imprac¬ 
ticable.  both  in  Germany  and  in  Holland,  owing  to  the  divergence 
of  economical  interests.  But  since  the  beginning  of  the  South 
African  war  the  Dutch  are  much  disturbed.  This  unjust  attack 
upon  the  Boer  republics  is  felt  as  much  here  ns  if  they  were  part 
of  Holland,  and  their  annexation  will  leave  as  painful  an  im¬ 
pression. 

"  Moreover,  what  is  to  be  done  if  the  United  States,  or  Eng¬ 
land,  or  even  Japan  makes  a  grab  for  the  Dutch  colonies?  Noth¬ 


ing.  it  is  argued,  can  prevent  their  loss  but  an  alliance  with 
Germany.  Hence  the  idea  of  anoflensive  and  defensive  alliance 
is  visibly  gaining  ground.  No  doubt  there  is  strong  opposition 
on  the  part  of  those  who  fear  that,  after  all,  Holland’s  independ¬ 
ence  may  not  be  unquestioned  if  she  allies  herself  with  Germany  ; 
hut  Holland's  wealth  is  in  her  colonies,  and  there  is  no  other  way 
to  preserve  it. " 

The  Independame  Itelge  (Brussels)  has  interviewed  a  noted 
Belgian  diplomat  with  regard  to  this  question,  who  expressed 
himself  to  the  following  eflcct . 

The  suggestion  of  Eduard  Hartmann  that  Holland  should  in¬ 
corporate  herself  with  Germany  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
the  union  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  will  never  be  adopted.  The 
Dutch  people  are  too  jealous  of  their  independence  for  that.  It 
is  certain  that  the  German  Government  encourages  this  Pan- 
Germanic  movement ;  hut  the  German  press  is.  on  the  whole, 
prudently  silent  on  the  subject.  It  is  also  eertuin  that  the  othor 
powers  would  not  quietly  allow  Germany  to  guin  such  an  advan¬ 
tage.  as  two  treaties,  those  of  1815  and  1835.  guarantee  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Holland.  But  the  Germans  arc  patient,  they  cun 
wait,  and  they  may  reopen  the  campaign  at  some  future  time,  if 
it  fails  now.  The  matter  certainly  furnishes  food  for  reflection. 
—  Translations  made  /or  Tux  Litkkaky  DioUT. 

POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENTS  CAUSED  BY  THE 
BRITISH  SEIZURE  OF  CERMAN  VESSELS. 

UCH  dissatisfaction  has  been  aroused  in  Great  Britain  over 
the  publication  of  a  blue-book  on  the  seizure  of  Gcrnnm 
steamer*  made  a  few  weeks  ago  by  British  authorities  in  South 
Africa.  Graf  von  Billow,  the  German  ministcrof  foreign  affairs, 
at  the  time  of  the  seizure  used  terms  in  the  Reichstag  which 
allayed  the  fears  expressed  by  some  members  thut  German  inter¬ 
ests  had  not  been  protected  with  sufficient  energy.  T  he  Timex. 
Daily  Mail,  Telegraph,  und  other  intensely  patriotic  English 
papers  intimated  that  von  Billow  was  merely  "playing  to  the 
gallery."  The  correspondence  just  published  shows,  neverthe¬ 
less.  that  the  German  ambassador  had  born  instructed  to  be  very 
explicit.  The  following  note  addressed  by  Graf  Hntxfold  to  Lord 
Salisbury  is  tho  one  regarded  as  most  objectionable  by  many 
English  papers . 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  orders  may  be  givcu  for  the 
immediate  release  of  the  steamers.  I  am  further  instructed  to* 
request  you  to  cause  explicit  instructions  to  lx*  sent  to  the  com¬ 
manders  of  British  ships  in  African  waters  to  respect  the  rules  of 
international  law." 

Many  papers  throughout  the  empire  openly  demanded  at  the 
time  that  England  should  assert  her  right  to  rule  the  sens,  and 
the  news  that  Great  Britain  will  have  to  pay  the  injured  steam¬ 
ship  company  was  not  everywhere  received  with  equanimity. 
Thus  the  Hongkong  telegraph  said: 

"It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  credit  Reuter's  statement  that  be¬ 
sides  having  irritated  Germany  we  shall  lx-  obliged  to  pay  a 
heavy  indemnity  for  the  detention  of  the  Hundcsrath  .  .  .  May 
it  not  be  that  the  telegram  has  l>ccn  mutilated  ami  that  it  should 
have  reail  as  continental  opinion  and  not  as  a  fact?  If  we  are 
not  allowed  to  search  neutral  ships,  then  any  little  twopenny- 
halfpenny  state  which  happened  to  be  at  war  with  us  could  ob 
tain  all  the  arms  and  ammunition  it  required  by  the  simple  ex¬ 
pedient  of  shipping  them  in  foreign  bottoms.  We  hope  there  is 
a  mistake  somewhere." 

The  British  Government,  however,  admits  the  claims,  and  the 
company  has  been  instructed  to  name  the  amount  of  its  losses. 
The  I-eeds  Mertury  fears  that  very  little  was  needed  to  precipi¬ 
tate  a  conflict.  The  London  Star  says . 

"  It  was.  of  course,  the  right  of  the  German  ministers  to  protest. 
But  they  did  v»  in  despatches  of  full-blooded  Bismarckianism ; 
despatches,  in  fact,  which  verged  almost  on  an ‘insulting  ulti¬ 
matum.’  calling  as  they  did  for  the  immediate  release  of  one  of 
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the  detained  vessels,  and  'requesting  ’ — mark  the  word  ’request¬ 
ing  ' — Lord  Salisbury  to  ’cause  explicit  instructions  to  be  sent  to 
ihe  commanders  of  British  ships  in  African  waters  to  respect  the 
rules  of  international  law.  and  to  place  no  further  impediments 
in  the  way  of  trade  between  neutrals.’  Needless  to  say.  Lord 
Salisbury  was  shocked  at  this  imitatiou  of  the  Chamberlain 
method.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  the  dulcet  tones  of  the 
von  Billow  flute,  and  was  rather  startled  at  this  sudden  bang  on 
the  big  drum." 

The  Standard  thinks  Lord  Salisbury  saved  German  amour 
prepre  without  compromising  British  interests.  The  Paitj 
Sezas  finds  that  "there  is  one  thing  evident  from  the  despatches. 
We  never  had  a  strong  case  for  interference  with  these  steam¬ 
ships.”  7 he  Times  is  shocked  with  Germany's  want  of  polite¬ 
ness.  It  says 

"If  the  story  which  is  now*  told  in  full  had  been  laid  before  the 
British  public  a  couple  of  months  ago,  we  should  have  been  let¬ 
ter  able  to  understand  the  calculated  brutality  of  the  German 
newspapers,  and  we  should  have  l«een  sparer  I  the  trouble  of  en¬ 
deavoring  to  find  out  how  their  savage  Anglophobia  could  be 
reconciled  with  the  customary  assurances  of  the  friendliness  of 
the  German  Government.  .  .  International  intercourse  lie  tween 
civilized  states  is  not  possible  without  some  respect  for  good 
manners  and  good  feeling.  Count  von  Billow's  admirers  boast 
that  he  is  the  reviver  of  the  Bismarckian  tradition.  But  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  Grobhei!  of  the  great  Chancellor  does  not  give  his  disci¬ 
ple  any  claim  to  the  jaiwcr  or  the  insight  of  the  original.  At  any 
rate,  the  Germans  who  think  that  unmannerly  and  dictatorial 
rudeness  is  the  proper  method  of  dealing  with  this  country  had 
better  muke  up  their  minds  that  they  are  on  the  wrong  tack  alto¬ 
gether.  " 

The  Manchester  Guardian  has  a  feeling  that  Lord  Salisbury 
came  out  "second  best, “  ami  says 

"  Ihe  Times  would  lead  uny  one  who  had  not  read  the  corrc* 
spoil de nee  to  suppose  that  Lord  Salisbury  had  won  a  great  diplo- 
mutic  triumph.  Thu  awkward  little  fact  that  Lord  Salisbury 
complied  with  the  demands  of  the  German  despatch  before  he 
complained  of  its  tone  is  suppressed.  The  Standard.  again,  is 
at  great  pains  to  show  that  we  were  legally  right  in  seizing  the 
Gorman  ships,  but  quite  fails  to  see  that  the  more  right  I.»«rd 
Salisbury  had  on  his  side  the  less  excusable  did  his  submission 
lieconte,  .  .  .  But  what  n  difference  there  was  between  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  Germany's  uncivil  despatch  and  his  reply  to  the  Brwr 
Presidents!  The  Ideal  of  the  old  Roman  imperialist,  who  was 
not  by  any  means  perfect,  was  'to  spare  the  vanquished  and  war 
down  the  proud.’  The  new  ideal,  it  seems,  is  to  yield  to  the 
proud  and  to  war  down  the  vanquished. " 

The  I '  os  si  sc  he  /. eitung  (Berlin)  says  that  the  German  Gov¬ 
ernment  did  not  assume  a  decided  tone  until  it  was  clear  that  the 
Knglish  meant  to  intimate  that  Germany  would  not  protect  her 
trade.  The  Deutsche  T  ages  /. titling  asks  for  evidence  that 
Great  Britain  is  influenced  by  civility.  The  Kreuz-/.eitung  as¬ 
serts  that  the  Trench  have  consuls  abroad  who  know  their  duties 
much  better  than  the  German  officials.  It  quotes  the  following 
note,  addressed  by  M.  Antyot.  French  consul  at  Lonren^n  Mar¬ 
quez.  to  Captain  Dchonnaire.  of  the  steamer  ( 'or, /aba,  which  had 
also  been  visited  by  the  English: 

"You  nrc  hereby  formally  instructed  to  refuse  admittance  to 
officer#  and  sailors  of  the  Royal  British  navy,  us  long  a#  you  are 
in  Portuguese  waters,  and  until  otherwise  ordered.  You  are  in¬ 
structed  to  use  force,  if  necessary,  to  prevent  such  visits.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  French  vessel  was  interfered  with  after 
that.  The  Journal  lies  P/bats  (Paris)  says. 

"What  interests  us  most  in  the  matter  is  that  it  furnishes  a 
clew  to  The  'Times' i  new  love  for  France.  Only  a  few  months 
ago  Germany  was  said  to  defend  progress  and  civilization  in 
unison  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  against  an 
enemy  whom  Mr.  Chamberlain  indicated  to  be  France.  Perhaps 
to-day  the  tiling  is  turned  around.  The  British  press  rarely  car¬ 
ries  on  a  campaign  against  one  continental  nation  without  pla¬ 
cing  another  in  opposition  to  it.  It  supports  itself  by  continental 


enmities  which  it  keeps  alive  most  ingeniously.  Blowing  cold 
upon  one  power,  it  generally  blows  hot  upon  another.  But  short 
must  l»e  *he  memory  of  that  country  which  does  not  realize  the 
regularity  of  the  phenomenon,  and  fails  to  foresee  the  necessity 
of  preparations  for  the  turn  of  the  tide.” 

The  Xovosti  (St.  Petersburg)  declares  that  whatever  Germany 
may  do.  she  can  not  escape  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  as  German 
industry  and  trade  compete  successfully  with  British.  The  same 
)>apcr  adds : 

’’This  economic  competition  causes  political  enmity.  There  is 
a  regular  movement  against  Germany  in  England,  led,  as  far  as 
the  press  is  concerned,  by  T he  Times .  and  this  cohort  is  not  at 
all  nice  in  the  choice  of  its  weapons.  Their  maxim  is:  'War  with 
Germany  is  unavoidable.'  The  efforts  of  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  to  create  a  fleet  eaii  only  hasten  it.  .  .  .  Germany  has  dared 
to  compete  with  Great  Britain  ;  that  is  enough.” 

The  Germans  themselves  certainly  hold  similar  views,  for  the 
following,  which  we  take  from  the  Seuesten  Sathriehlen,  isonly 
typical  of  the  correspondence  received  by  German  papers  from 
London 

"The  English  pajtcrs  are  full  of  comments  breathing  hatred  and 
contempt  for  the  Germans.  Partly  this  is  our  own  fault.  The 
fact  that  the  German  abroad  endeavors  to  acquire  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  language  of  the  people  among  whom  he  lives,  and  his 
anxK'ty  to  conform  with  his  surroundings,  arouses  the  English¬ 
man's  contempt.  That  the  Germans  are  a  nation  at  least  equal 
to  the  Britons,  the  latter  refuse  to  admit.  The  average  English¬ 
man  believes  that  the  Germans,  as  a  whole,  are  the  most  ignorant 
people  in  the  world,  tho  there  may  be  a  small  group  of  profes¬ 
sional  thinkers  nnd  poets  among  them.  Moreover,  the  English¬ 
man  is  convinced  that  the  German  believes  in  British  superiority, 
nnd  is  intensely  jealous  of  it.  So  blind  nrc  the  English  that  they 
actually  believe  the  Emperor  to  be  at  variance  with  his  people, 
but  stronger  than  they,  and  able  to  rule  without  them.  All  this 
must  lend  to  antipathies  which  can  not  be  overcome.”—  Transla¬ 
tions  made  for  Tiir  Litkkary  DinKftT. 

RUSSIA'S  ADVANCES  IN  ASIA. 

”■  ¥ '  II ROl'GIIOUT  the  world  Ihe  opinion  is  expressed  that 

*  Russia's  influence  in  Asia  is  on  the  increase*,  and  that 
Russian  troops  can  attack  British  India  with  an  excellent  chance 
•*f  succe"  as  soon  as  the  Czar  gives  the  order.  Mobilization  of 
military  and  naval  forces,  long-distance  marches  of  armies,  and 
parades  of  naval  squadrons  are  indulged  in  by  Kussiu.  Her  en¬ 
tire  Black  Sou  fleet  was  mobilized  in  the  beginning  of  March,  to 
exert  pressure  upon  Turkey  in  the  matter  of  railway  concessions  ; 
but.  in  the  opinion  of  many  continental  papers,  another  object 
wa-  to  give  warning  to  England.  The  latter  country,  whose  in¬ 
fluence  in  Western  Asia  has  for  a  long  time  been  as  great  as  that 
of  Russia,  is  thought  to  lie  losing  prestige,  as  the  following  com¬ 
ment  upon  the  Kusao-Persian  loan,  which  wc  take  from  the 
Mshat.  an  Armenian  paper,  shows: 

"As  an  ordinary  financial  operation,  the  matter  [the  railway 
concessions]  deserves  little  attention.  From  a  diplomatic  point 
of  view,  it  merely  means  that  British  influence  is  likely  to  van¬ 
ish  altogether.  England  realizes  this,  and  her  aim  is  now  to 
strengthen  her  position  in  southern  Persia,  where  she  still  has 
influence.  But  even  in  this  she  will  not  succeed  if  Russia  ob¬ 
tains  possession  of  Bender  Abbas.  Two  years  ago  the  Shah's 
Government  wished  to  conclude  an  English  loan.  All  formali¬ 
ties  had  been  gone  through,  and  the  treaty  was  ready;  but  Rus¬ 
sia  interposed  her  veto,  ami  the  Shah  did  not  ratify  the  treaty. 
To-day.  when  Ru^ia  makes  a  loan  to  Persia.  England  protests 
in  a  nuld  platonic  way  only.  England  knows  that  she  has  lost 
prestige  in  Persian  eyes,  chiefly  as  a  consequence  of  her  serious 
defeats  ill  the  Boer  war.” 

The  /Hr she:, ‘va  I'iedvmosti  summarizes  Russian  opinion  as 
follows : 

^uitc  a  number  of  responsible  British  papers  picture  Persia 
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already  as  a  Russian  province.  This  is  easily  explained,  from 
an  English  point  of  view.  The  English  statesmen  can  not  imag¬ 
ine  Persia  as  a  country  which  has  a  right  to  be  perfectly  inde¬ 
pendent.  They  regard  her  merely  as  a  territory  for  constructing 
strategical  roads  to  India.  .  .  .  Evidently  the  Shah  thinks  differ¬ 
ently.  He  regards  Russia  as  a  natural  ally  who  does  not  think 
it  necessary  to  conquer  even  a  very  weak  neighbor,  but  is  con¬ 
tent  with  friendly  foreign  relations. 

Something  seems  to  be  going  on  in  Afghanistan  also.  The 
R'd/nisehe  /.titling  is  informed  that  Great  Britain  has  as  silently 
advanced  her  military  frontier  as  Russia  has  advanced  hers, 
and  that  British  troops  are  now  in  Candahar.  What  the  Rus¬ 
sians  arc  doing  is  not  known,  and.  since  the  punishment  of  an 
editor  who  divulged  military  secrets,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  made 
known.  In  England,  the  majority  of  papers  seem  to  think  that 
"what  can't  lie  cured  must  be  endured."  The  St.  James' s  Ga¬ 
zette  ends  an  article  on  "The  Central  Asian  Peril "  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentence : 

"  But  if  we  do  not  mean  to  back  up  growls  by  threats  and 
threats  by  war— and  most  assuredly  wo  do  not— then,  in  the 
name  of  sense  and  self-respect,  let  us  abstain  from  the  scolding 
followed  by  submission  to  the  inevitable  which  made  up  our  ill- 
mannered  and  undignified  part  in  the  history  of  the  Russian 
occupation  of  Merv  und  Sarnkhs." 

The  Spectator  depends  upon  the  peaceful  tendencies  of  the 
Czar  ns  tho  best  guaranty  that  Great  Britain  will  not  be  seriously 
disturbed.  The  Journal  lies  Debars  (Paris)  says  on  this  point: 

"The  Czar's  declaration  that  Russia  docs  not  mean  to  profit  by 
England's  embarrassment  is  no  doubt  quite  sincere.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  war  with  tho  St.  Petersburg  authorities.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  certain  that  somo  long-standing  differences  will 
lie  settled.  And  such  settlement  must  needs  result  in  an  in¬ 
crease  of  Russia's  power  in  Asia.  No  doubt  Great  Britain  will  in 
tho  end  become  mistress  of  all  South  Africa ;  but  she  will  pay  for 
this  the  price  of  a  notable  set-back  in  Asia,  and  it  can  not  be  said 
that  her  Indian  empire  is  to-day  as  safe  as  before  the  Boer  war." 

The  Tageblatt  (Berlin)  remarks  that  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  Great  Britain  moves  heaven 
and  earth  to  set  Russia  and  Japan  by  the  cars. — 7  ran  stations 
made  for  Tiik  Litkrary  Digest. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  NORTHERN  AFRICA. 

MILK  Russia  is  actively  endeavoring  to  strengthen  her 
position  in  Asia,  her  ally.  France,  is  quietly  seeking  to 
extend  her  empire  in  North  Africa.  Her  most  profitable  under¬ 
taking  is  at  present  the  opening  up  of  the  Tuat  country.  The 
Correspondent  (Hamburg)  says: 

"  The  conquest  of  the  Tuat  oases  was  accomplished  when  In- 
Salah  was  occupied.  The  loss  of  In-Salah  meant  for  the  fierce 
Tuaregs  what  the  conquest  of  their  chief  port  meant  for  the 
Algerian  pirates.  In-Salah  is  the  most  important  point  on  the 
overland  route  between  Tripoli  and  Morocco.  It  connects  the 
western  with  the  central  Sudan,  and  is  on  the  way  to  Ale.  to 
Lake  Chad,  to  Aruun,  and  Timbuctoo.  The  Sahara  railroad  will 
now  be  built,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  nitrate  beds  may 
rival  those  of  Chile.  French  energy  has  here  a  wide  field,  or.  as 
Laforicrc.  alluding  to  the  contemptuous  remarks  of  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  another  power  at  the  Berlin  conference,  said:  'The 
Gallic  cock  lias  been  given  sand  without  stint  to  scratch  in.  We 
will  scratch  it.  gentlemen.  We  will  put  ra:ls  upon  it.  and  dig 
wells  in  it.  and  the  merry  crowing  of  the  cock  will  greet  us  from 
every  oasis." 

But  Morocco  protests  against  the  occupation  of  In-Salah.  which 
the  Sultan  claims  as  his.  Some  French  cruisers  have  gone  to 
Tangier,  and  the  long-expected  break-up  of  the  last  of  the  Bar- 
barv  states  is  threatening,  unless  the  question  can  lie  amicably 
settled  between  France  and  Morocco.  In  England  it  has  been 
rumored  that  this  question  will  be  used  to  entice  the  British  Tleet 


into  the  Mediterranean,  leaving  the  coast  of  England  unpro¬ 
tected.  Yet  some  English  pajiers  advocate  British  intervention 
in  favor  of  Morocco.  "Great  Britain  can  not  idly  stand  by  if  this 
ancient  empire  is  forced  into  a  lifc-and-dcath  struggle,"  says 
The  Morning  Tost  (London),  which  is  often  used  as  an  official 
organ.  On  the  other  hand,  warning  voices  point  to  the  danger 
of  a  rising  of  the  Senussi,  which  would  chiefly  endanger  Brit  sl» 
rule  in  Egypt.  The  Hande/sbtad  (Amsterdam),  depending 
chiefly  upon  French  sources  of  information,  says: 

"It  is  rumored  that  the  sect  of  the  Senussi,  taking  advantage- 
of  Britain's  troubles  in  South  Africa,  is  about  to  throw  itself 
upon  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Mohammed -es-Senussi  is  the  son  of 
an  Algerian  doctor-of-law,  and  was  declared  to  be  the  true 
Mahdi  in  1859.  He  preaches  morality,  hospitality,  and  strict 
honesty.  Rigid  obedience,  silence,  and  chastity  arc  among  tho 
requirements  of  the  order  of  the  Senussitcs,  which  has  nine  mil¬ 
lion  followers.  The  prophet  is  now  fifty-five  years  old.  but  only 
one  European,  1  »r.  Nachtigal.  has  ever  met  him.  Helms  founded 
communities  in  Tripoli.  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Morocco,  his  influ¬ 
ence  extends  over  the  Sahara  tribes,  Somaliland  and  Scncgam- 
bia.  Everywhere  arms  have  been  gathered,  and  his  camels  at o 
rcaily  for  the  holy  war  which  his  followers  expect  him  to  pro¬ 
claim  at  any  time." 

The  editor  of  1  he  Review  of  Reviews  (I-ondon)  regards  this 
danger  as  very  serious.  Mr.  Stead  quotes  from  an  article  in 
The  Xineteenth  Century  to  show  that  "it  is  indeed  the  coming 
of  a  new  Mahdi,  mi  longer  merely  predatory  and  conquering,  but 
one  endowed  with  all  the  moral  and  intellectual  forces  which 
form  the  basis  of  a  triumphing  spiritual  movement,  a  movement 
which  may  shako  the  Mohammedan  states,  not  only  of  Africa, 
but  even  of  Asia,  to  their  uttermost  foundations."  Mr.  Threlfall, 
the  writer  of  the  article  quoted,  suys  further: 

"Failing  a  war  between  France  and  England,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  most  favorable  time  for  Senussi  to  act  would  be  when  one  of 
the  two  (lowers  named  is  embarrassed  by  a  great  war,  and  when 
it  would  consequently  bo  unable  to  put  an  effective  force  in  the 
field  against  him.  That  favorable  moment  has  at  Inst  come. 
Never  since  the  Crimean  war  has  England  been  in  such  u  parlous 
plight . 

"As  a  fighting  dement,  Senussi**  followers  will  be  infinitely 
superior  to  the  wild  anil  ill-armed  tribesmen  our  troops  encoun¬ 
tered  at  Abu  Klca,  Metammah.  and  Omdurman.  Many  of  them 
will  possess  the  improved  wcajxins  which  hove  been  accumula¬ 
ting  for  years  at  Jcrabub  and  Joflo.  As  to  their  possession  of 
artillery  nothing  is  known,  but  their  remarkable  mobility,  their 
wonderful  powers  of  endurance,  their  marvelous  knowledge  of 
this  great  inhospitable  region,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  they 
can  always  retreat  into  the  desert  whither  civilized  troops  can 
not  follow,  are  advantages  of  which  they  are  thoroughly  cogni¬ 
zant.  If  we  multiply  by  a  hundredfold  the  long,  exhaus'ing, 
and  costly  conquest  of  Algeria  by  the  French,  we  may  jutain 
some  idea  of  what  a  holy  war  proclaimed  by  Senussi  will  mean." 
—  Translations  madejor  Tin:  Literary  Digest. 


English  Tributes  to  Minister  Phelps.— The  recent 
death  of  Edward  J.  Phelps.  I-owell's  successor  ns  our  Minister 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  has  called  forth  many  words  of  appre¬ 
ciation  in  British  papers.  The  London  times,  in  addition  to  a 
eulogy  one  and  one-half  columns  long  by  its  New  York  corre¬ 
spondent  1  Mr.  Smalley),  has  an  editorial  in  which  it  speaks  of 
Mr.  Phelps  as  "one  who  labored  for  all  that  tends  to  promote  the 
peace  of  the  world  and  the  progress  of  those  social  and  political 
principles  which  are  the  common  property  of  the  English  and  tlv 
American  peoples."  It  says  further  of  bis  personal  qualities  - 
"A  very  extensive  circle  of  friends  in  this  country  mourn  the 
loss  of  a  man  lovable  and  In-loved,  whose  sweetness  of  nature 
and  personal  charm  were  as  fully  appreciated  here  as  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic." 

ike  St.  fames' s  Gazette  and  Westminster  Gazette  have  bio¬ 
graphical  sketches  similar  in  tone.  Mr.  Phelps  was,  says  the 
latter,  "respected  by  the  highest  circles  in  the  English  metropo¬ 
lis.”  and  he  "bound  more  tightly  the  bonds  of  friendship  between 
the  two  great  English-speaking  nations."  "In  England,”  says 
The  St.  James's  Gazette,  "be  We  out  bis  reputation  among 
American  lawyers  as  a  man  of  vast  learning  in  h:s  specialty." 
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»**,  day  or  night,  summer  or  winter, 
ire,  if  vou  have  a  Humphrey  Crescent 
•ous  Water  Heater.  It  is  a  com- 
nore  appreciated  the  longer  enjoyed, 
a  convenience  which  no  wcll-ap* 
l»ointcd  household  can  do  without. 
An  inexliaustiklo  sujiply  of  hot 
water  instantly,  costing  one  cent 
a  tuhful.  An  ornament  to  any 
bathroom.  Guarantord  perfect  in 
every  detail.  No  complicated  pip¬ 
ing — simply  set  up  and  connected 
with  gas  and  water.  You  can  not 

f  afford  to  l*e  without  this  great 
home  convenience  and  luxury. 
Write  to-day  for  free  illustrated 
price-list  and  booklet. 


So  simple  any  child  cuumIL 


New  Summer 
Suits,  $5. 


•(stale.  o(  awkward  call,  and  spoke  with  a  pro-  A  UP  DIP  AM  U/A 
nunn.ed  Northumberland  accent,  lie  wa*  an  MBlLniUHH  TIH 
ardent  supporter  of  Lord  Iteao.nstield*  Imperial  Co-Operatl»e  l*lan 
police,  but  the  friend  of  every  conspirator  from  WarfcC|**p 

Moscow  to  Madrid,  and  financed  revolution,  from  * 
hi*  own  pocket  a*  leadily  a*  other  millionaire* 
bought  (team  yacht*.  At  the  ri*k  of  hi*  life  and 
through  battalion*  of  *pie*  be  carried  arc  ret  in- 


WF.  h.e*  iurt  rtclerd 
ahroid  •onw  enllrrl 
tyli*  In  Suit*  and  Sklr 
uranwr  wear.  W«  hsvi 
he**  Illustrated  on  ■  *unnl. 


Mt’SICAL  Sil  FNCr.— On*  evening  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan  went  to  ae©  Kutaoatein  at  hi*  home  in 
London.  The  Russian  comp««wt  asked  hi*  visitor 
to  tte^  out  into  the  balcony  and  »nx>ke  a  cigarette. 
They  vat  down,  twiated  their  cigarette*,  and  puffed 
the  (due  cloud*  into  the  air.  Alter  a  long  pause 
Sullivan  observed  : 

“You  are  a  great  admirer  of  Itecthoven.  I  pre- 
name*" 

"Yes."  answered  Rubinstein. 

••  And  Wagner  1“ 

‘•So."  wa*  the  reply. 

That  wa*  all  Not  another  worl  wa*  spoken. 
They  rocked  themselves  in  their  chairs  and 
smoked  away.  After  a  long  time  sullican  re¬ 
marked  : 

"  I  think  it  l*  time  for  me  to  be  going." 

“Don't  Say  an."  said  Kubinatein.  "Stay  a  bit 
longer  ;  it  i*  *o  nice  to  talk  to  you." 

Sullivan  remained,  went  on  rocking  himself  and 
smoking  info  the  amall  hours  when  he  at  length 


Any  Monogram,  Special  Subject  or  Emblem  En¬ 
graved  to  Order  w  It  bout  E*fra  Charge. 

*n>  Slic.  l  adles’  or  Gcals'.  Opeo  or  Hunling  Case. 

Jota  emc  of  oar  C  laba  and  mure  x  I  litfh-Gfade  Wlldl- 


Tailor  Made  Suits*  $5  up 


chAtte*!  1« 
ktibin«* 
brad  ;n  l> 
••  HaH-1 
time  lEo 


PERSONALS. 


A  HOT  BATH  IN  FIVE  MINUTES 


Ei.EaXOR  Dear  is  considered  the  richest  actress 
in  the  world,  not  only  in  artistic  gifts,  but  in  ma¬ 
terial  wealth.  She  wo*  born  on  a  railway  train 
between  Padua  and  Venice,  and  her  b;rth  i*  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  book*  of  the  little  village  of  Vigenano 
as  having  occurred  on  October  ».  185*  She  come* 
of  a  race  of  actor*,  for  in  the  time  of  Goldoni.  one 
of  her  ancestor*,  also  named  Iiuae,  was  a  famous 
comedian,  and  her  grandfather  wa*  the  founder  of 
the  Theater  Garibaldi  at  Padua.  Her  father  wa* 
Alexander  Dune,  and  wa*  a  comedian  of  con  aider- 
able  fame  in  hi*  own  country.  He  wa*  the  head  of 
a  traveling  theatrical  company.  Iiuae  i*  the  first 
of  her  family  to  lie  an  actress.  and  *he  i*  the  great, 
eat  of  all  of  the  Iiuae*.  She  made  her  firat  bow  to 
the  public  at  the  age  of  three  years  and  has  been 
on  the  stage  ever  since.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
year*  she  played  Franetua  Jj  kimini .  and  at  four- 
teen,  at  Verona,  the  famous  performance  of  Jnlut 
that  gave  her  the  firat  breath  of  fame.  It  was  not. 
however,  until  iSyy  that  *he  first  created  a  name 
for  herself  in  other  land*  than  her  own.  and  that 
was  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  *he  acted  in 
"  Thercse  Raquin."  when  the  fame  of  her  power* 
spread  to  Pari*  and  London  |)u*e  ha*  received 
higher  price*  than  any  actress  who  ever  lived,  for 
Inner  own  Italy  »he  wa*  paid  %!.•••>  a  night,  and 
when  she  plays  in  Pari*  people  willingly  pay  f.-.a 
seat  to  ace  her.— tfom*  parml. 


IN  the  death  of  Joseph  Cowen.  England  ha*  lost 
on*  of  her  mo*t  interesting  and  picturesque  men. 
*ay*  tho  Newark  F.i'tung  .Writ*.  Hi*  whole  life 
and  personality  were  full  of  vivid  contrasts  He 
was*  millionaire,  yet  dressed  in  shabby  clothes 
As  brilliant  an  orator  asever  held  the  attention  of 
tho  House  of  Commons,  he  wua  insignificant  m 


I Vt  4.H*  n»  *g<Hh  ar  fotrn 4  l/*rn.  All  tr.hr  1 
itiWif  4*  it*/  ih’/il  It  hi. 


HUMPHREY  MFG.  &  PLATING  CO.,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


Readers  of  Th«  Limtaar  Dio  car  are  asked  to 


writing  to  advwtlsero. 
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Dainty  Desserts 

Variety  in  desserts  adapted  to 
children  is  a  problem  always. 

CREAM  OP 
WHEAT 

is  susceptible  of  preparation  in  many 
good  and  healthful  ways.  Try  ihi* 


Tske  two  cup*  of  wsrai  Cream  of  Wheal  por- 
rldte:  add  one  cup  of  milk,  alir  uotil  amooth; 
ado  one-half  cup  of  *u(ar;  one  beaten  cu:  one 
Uble  spoon  full  of  butter;  one-half  cup  of  raisins; 
flavor  to  suit,  bake  about  20  minutes. 

Ask  your  grocer  to  show  you  the 
reslly  fine  gravures  which  we  issue, 
any  one  of  which  views  of  northwest¬ 
ern  scenery  you  can  have  with  two 
packages  of  Cream  of  Wheat. 

Cream  of  Wheat  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 


Oppoaltea  — “ This  it  so  awful  high  grade." 
“Ye*,  and  I're  got  an  awful  low-grade  wheel." 
— Chapa  ral. 

Sincerity  -lit  “ How  did  you  like  my  tinging 
last  night  f" 

Stir. :  "Oh.  it  wa*  a  howling  success."— Mail  and 
Express 

The  New  Domestic  System  —**  Kvaliaa,  this 
» leak  wa*  almost  raw.-  "Ye*,  mem.  Me  eight 
hour « was  up  before  it  wa«  done,  and  I  tuk  tt  off 
the  6 re.  fncm.,‘— Tnbmmt. 

Troubles  -M  Somctimev"  an!  t'ncle  Kt*n, 
••dc  man  dat*»  talkin'  'bout  hie  trouble*  <>nc«»n* 
aciooftty  git*  to  biaggin"cafte  he  thinkft  he  ft  got 
di  bigge»t  on  record.’*—  ll\iik*mgtsn  Star. 


Current  Events. 


Monday.  April  o. 

—The  Boers  arc  showing  great  activity  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Bloemfontein  and  at  Wepener. 

—  A  Itoer  force  at  Fourteen  Stream*  it,  shelled 
and  Ita  Ore  silenced  by  biltial)  artillery. 

—The  bubonic  plague  In  Australia  continues 
to  spread. 

— Grover  Cleveland  deliver*  a  lecture  in  Alex* 
under  Hall,  Princeton 

— At  a  pro-Boer  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  a 
message  of  sympathy  is  sent  to  President  Kruger. 

-Rev  Arthur  C.  MrGIffart  resigns  from  the 
Presbyterian  minstry. 

Tuesday,  April  to. 

—Three  commandos  attack  General  Brabant’. 

colonials  at  Wepcner. 

—The  Transvaal  Fraee  Commissioners  arrive 

at  Naples. 

-Admiral  Deucy  denies  a  report  that  he  in¬ 
tends  to  withdraw  from  the  candidacy  for  a  Presi¬ 
dential  nomination. 


Moller’s  Oil 
is  different 

from  other  cod  liver  oils,  ns  it  is  never  sold 
in  Inillc.  It  is  bottled  when  manufactured, 
thus  passing  direct  to  the  consumer  without 
the  possihilityof adulteration.  Kach  Ik* tie  of 

Peter  rioller’sl  After  the  spanking 

[humble) :  " Say.  ma • " 

Cod  Liver  Oil 


Id  Chicago. —"What  is  the  difference,  waiter, 
between  your  ‘clam  cliowder'  and  your  'Hack 
Hay  clam  chowder'.1'*  "We  put  a  clam  In  the 
Hack  Hay  chowder,  sir."— Che.  at*  Tribune. 

Domestic  Chase  !  think  my  landlord  must 
be  a  chess-player."  said  Dinwiddle  to  Van  Braam. 
"  What  makes  you  think  that.*"  "II#  told  me  it 
was  my  move."—  Pillibnrg  ChromAe-  Telegraph. 


land 


Hudyard  Kipling  will  sail  shortly  for  Rng- 
1  from  Cape  Town. 


nr.—  ARTtCU*:  "Here’s  my 
Battle.’  I  tell  you.  war’s  u 


The  Horrors  of  1 

latest  picture.  ’The 
terrible  thing.” 

CgITtevs ;  "Oh.  I  don’t  think  it’s  as  bed  ss  it’s 
painted."—  T il- fills. 


hears  on  the  label,  in  perforated  letters,  the 
dale  of  manufacture,  so  that  the  nurchoser 
may  always  insist  on  having  oil  of  the  latest 
season's  production,  and  know  that  he  Is 
getting  it. 

Moller’s  Cod  Uver  Oil  I.  put  up  only  In  list, 
oval  botllo,  and  hear*  our  name  at  tole  agent*. 

Schleffelln  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Made  lo  clean  be¬ 
tween  the  iicth.  The 

Prophylactic 
Tooth  Brush 

U  lb.  ONLY  he*uh  that  ,1-  —  ih U  Iharangklr. Warns ll  hat  i*T-r 
ul  if  isfu  and  Uenf..d  lo  Allbeaxsilk.  Sole  the  dhMfraBoa. 
Always  sold  Is  s  ysUow  be*.  Hr  r-.,l  nr  si  4*»W.  AJ.1(.’. 
XV.  CtolduV.  Cl  mu**,  Krk  R.s.1  for  free  V.tVt  “  T— ik 
T.u<ks."  no*urci  ura  co.  .u : 


_  Bossy  (subdued  and 

hay. 

Mai  ’’  What  is  It.  Hobby  »" 

Horniv  :  ”  Won’t  y’  please  lend  me  a  little  piece 
of  bread  an'  butter  f'—Ht.-kange. 


Confused  -RxCUlb  UlW  (at  the  telephone): 
"I  want  my  husband,  please,  at  once  “ 

VOIO  ifrom  the  rxchaugoi:  "Number,  please*" 
KxriTS.lt  L«DV  'snappishly);  "Only  the  fourth, 
you  Impudent  thln*!"-£nii»ir. 

Disappearing. —“Where  i»  your  •  trig  gun')" 
asked  the  powdered  matron  who  had  come  late  to 
the  military  ball,  "lie  went  away  a  little  while 
ago  In  a  disappearing  carriage.*  captained  the 
master  of  ceremonies.— Chkogv  Tribune. 


The  Burning  Question 

twentieth. ceotury  problem 
question." 

RntroR:  "Yes;  I 
such  queries  every  da 


"The 

is  still  the  burning 


start  the  fire  with  a  dozen 
f  " —  f’kilade/pkia  AW ord. 


No  Presents!  No  Premiums!!  No  Olsconnts!!! 

<Kir  (inly  Inducement*  sru  tha  IM  Import.*! 

TEAS  AND  COFFEES 

AT  ONE-  HALF  PRICE. 


HpcClal  term*  to  InrSItutktast'knmnni.  farmers,  i 
cm  .liners.  tor  full  turtlrtiUrs  address 


UOf 


CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 
07  Vaetry  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Individual  Communion 

V"  Outfits. 

’  SAHITAHY^  OMM'  A h»S  Ot  T»TT  CO. 


The  Cause  FIRST  Ywyn  Max  (as  he  tastes  a 
denied  egg  the  first  tune!  :  ”  My  *  but  the**  eggs 
taste  funny  " 

sr.roxt*  Vocxo  Mix.  "I*  that  so)  The  old 
hen  must  have  liven  a  cinnelnine."— Judge. 

tie  Gueoaed. — T I  4CM»  K  :  ”  WiUte.  can  you  tell 
u»  what  this  spells:  •  K-e-l-r-i  g-e-r-a-t-o-r  ’ »’’ 

Wuxit  Ktarvkm  'the landlady's s<>b)  :  “ 
Why-er-er - " 

T»  »'  hi  K  :  "Come.  What  d-<*  vour  mother 
put  the  cold  meat  aud  vegetables  and  thing*  in*" 

WtiiJt  M  irvi  v  i  brightening  i  "Hash?" 


Wednesday.  April  u. 

—The  Boers  attack  General  lliiller’s  camp  in 
upper  Natal,  Infficting  slight  Inna. 

— Tho  Boers  renew  the  attack  on  General 
Brabant  at  Wepcner. 

— General  Oatacre  Is  said  lo  have  liccn  recalled 
to  Kngland. 

King  Leopold  picsents  all  his  real  estate  to 
the  Belgian  nation. 

-In  the  House  of  l(c|iiesentallves  the  Senate 
amendments  to  the  Puerto  Blrau  lull  are  cou- 
rarreil  in  by  a  vote  of  i»  •  to  ijj,  after  an  exci¬ 
ting  debate. 

Thursday,  April  u. 

liners  renew  their  attack  upon  General  Hill. 

ter’*  camp  on  Sunday  River,  Natal,  but  arc 
checked. 

—Fighting  continues  at  Wepcner,  in  the 
Change  Free  Mate 

— l-ord  Roberts.  In  n  telegram  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  sjicakB  hopefully  of  the  situation  at  the 
front. 

—  Russia  has  presented  to  Korea  new  demands 
referring  to  Masampu. 

The  Puerto  Klean  tariff  and  rlvll  govern¬ 
ment  hill  becomes  law  by  the  signature  of  Presi¬ 
dent  McKinley. 

-Charles  II.  Allen.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  I*  appointed  governor  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Friday,  eipril  ij. 

-In  a  report.  General  Robert*  sate  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Itoer*  southward  has  l>ecn  checked. 

Fears  are  expressed  that  the  Boer#  will  again 
besiege  Kimberley. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  resolu¬ 
tion  favoring  a  constitutional  amendment  for 

popular  election  of  Senators  I*  adopted  by  a  Vole 
of  r«u  to  ty. 

-John  Addison  Porter  resigns  ns  secretary  to 
the  President;  George  It.  Cortelyou  succeeds 

him. 

-The  Holland  submarine  tnrpedn-boat  la 

pur.  based  by  the  United  States  Government. 

secretary  Gage  decides  that  the  tariff  feature 
of  the  new  Puerto  Rican  law  shall  go  into  effect  on 
May  .. 

Saturday.  April 

General  Sir  G*orge  White,  defender  of 
latdvsmith.  readies  Kngland. 

.  The  Itoer  Peace  Commissioners  Mart  from 
Milan  on  their  way  to  The  Hague,  accompanied  by 
!  Hr.  l-eyd*. 

—The  Paris  Fx position  is  formally  declared 
open  by  President  l-oulwt, 

—The  University  of  Kdlnburgh  confers  tho 
degree  of  LL.I).  on  Amhasaador  Choate, 

-In  the  Senate,  the  Alaskan  civil  ©ode  bill  Is 
considered. 

Sunday.  April  if. 

—The  Itoer  Investing  force  al  Wepcner  is  said 


NEVER  SUPS  OR 
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NO  STITCHING  IN  THE  ELASTIC. 


Thu  Yellow  Coupon 
Is  on  Every  Pair 


ty  couros^" 

CUSHION  BUTTON 

HWI  M  rroMTIIc 

imuodlothfdfiki 

and  ttNtiftlotf  Im 

Igsc.k  f.»fth»Nan»#  on 


Hose 


CUSHION  BUTTON 

Supporter 
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A  BALZAC  CLUB  for 


Literary  Digest”  Readers 


INQUIRY  COUPON. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  SOCIETY.  NEW  YORK  . 

/  -  />*•  LUXE  EDITION  EO}  A I  A 

HA  LA  A  t  .  /'if  ’fit  m-  frr.fr.  tut  <tnJ  lull  particular, 

cf  «of  Cl:  -ifer  If  adramcr  niburiban. 


A  FEW  DETAILS  ABOUT  OUR  SUPERB  NEW  EDITION. 


The  Author's  Plan 

B.ilxnc  conceived  the  ambitious  project  "f 
creating  an  entire  human  society.  For  this 
purpose,  in  a  series  of  eighty-eight  wonderful 
stones,  he  presented  more  than  two  thiois.mil 
ihuractcrs  and  types,  each  of  independent 
Inaring,  but  all  inter-related  In  a  general 
scheme,  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  TH  K 


scheme,  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  THE 
COMBI>  IB  HUM  A  INK. 

Hal  sac  *■  plan  of  the  COM  K  OIK.  in  brief, 
embraces  seven  divisions  as  follows 

SCENES  FROM  PRIVATE  LIFE. 

T !*•»»/  1/rtfi. 

SCENES  FROM  PROVINCIAL  LIFE. 

Thrift*  liar  mi. 

SCENES  FROM  PARISIAN  LIFE. 

H/frrm  ilarifl. 

SCENES  FROM  POLITICAL  LIFE. 

Srttn  He  in. 

SCENES  FROM  MILITARY  LIFE. 

Tuv  ilarin. 

SCENES  FROM  COUNTRY  LIFE. 

Tkm  il trial. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  STUDIES. 

Turnip  ilarin. 

The  Edition  RoyaJe 

This  new  De  Luxe  edition  consists  of 
thirty-two  volumes,  averaging  y*o  pages, 
and  totaling  over  ia,r»x>  pages. 


Text 

This  is  the  m«*st  complete  and  ade<|iiate 
English  version  yet  MWrntid.  The  text  ex- 
a«- 1 Iv  follows  the  famous  Deal- Sain  tsbury 
edition,  to  which  we  have  added  three  stones 
1  not  there  included. 

Notes  and  Prefaces 

The  Introduction*,  from  the  pen  of  Pro- 
l  fessor  George  Samtsbury.  are  singularly  full 
1  and  clear,  ami.  taken  together,  they  form 
a  complete  bibliography  to  the  writings  of 
1  llalsac.  In  addition  to  this,  we  have  included 
specially  prepared  indices,  which  furnish 
ready  reference  to  any  story  in  the  Comtdie. 

Illustrations 

This  edition  will  commend  itself  very 
strongly  in  the  feature  of  pictorial  embellish¬ 
ment.  The  illustrations  are  from  three 
sources  First,  from  reproductions  of  etch¬ 
ings  made  by  famous  English  and  French 
artists  ;  second,  from  redrawing*  of  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  nuainl  old  woodcut*  :  third.  fr<*m  a 
scries  of  original  paintings  and  sketches 
made  expressly  for  this  edition.  These  illus¬ 
trations  number  some  one  hundred  and 
thirty,  and  arc  reproduced  in  photogravure 
|  and  printed  on  genuine  Japanese  fibre  paper 
I  from  the  original  plates- 


Paper 

The  paper  is  a  very  fine  laid,  deckle-edged, 
presenting  a  smooth,  soft  surface,  which 
receives  ink  evenly  and  smoothly.  Uncut 
edge*  and  gilt  tops. 

Type 

The  type  is  specially  chosen  with  reference 
to  the  paper,  and  presents  a  good  clear  read¬ 
ing  surface,  restful  to  the  eye  and  harmoni* 

...  ..  ...»  .fl  .  *  ta  1.  ....... for  thle 


ing  surface,  restful  to  the  eye  and  harmoni¬ 
ous  in  page  effect.  It  is  specially  set  for  this 
edition,  is  perfectly  new,  and  this  is  the  first 
impression  therefrom, 


Printing 

Th.-  greatest  earc  has  been  exercised  in  the 
,  press  work.  All  imperfect  sheets  have  been 
thrown  out.  Regarding  the  printing  of  the 
illustrations,  these  photogravures  were 
struck  off  by  hand,  one  by  one. 

Bindings 

Two  styles  of  bindings  are  offered  for  this 
Dc  Luxe  edition— cloth  and  half  leather. 
The  cloth  is  a  substantial  English  buckram, 
with  full  gold  backs  and  gold  idc  design. 
The  half  leather  is  carefully  selected  with 
reference  both  to  handsomeness  and  dur¬ 
ability;  it  is  stamped  with  attractive  designs. 


will  bring  you  a  handsome  booklet  containing  a  Inogra- 
THE  COUPON  phy  antj  crj|iqUC  of  Balzac,  also  Specimen  pages  of  this 
edition,  and  particulars  about  this  club,  which  cuts  the  price  in  two  and 
enables  you  to  make  monthly  payments  meaning 

ONLY  TEN  CENTS  A  DAY 

PRICE  ADVANCED  AFTER  PUBLICATION 


THE  UNIVERSITY  SOCIETY  has  decided  to 
offer  to  a  limited  number  of  our  readers  an  opportunity 
to  join  a  short-time,  before-publication,  easy-payment 
BALZAC  CLUB.  But  only  200  sets  are  reserved  for 
this  club. 

By  joining  the  club  at  once,  you  obtain,  subject  to 
approval,  one  of  the  sumptuous  new  sets  now  in  press 

at  less  than  half  price. 


BALZAC  in  FICTION  — SHAKESPEARE  in  DRAMA 


Readers  of  the  Digest  are  familiar  with  the  tremendous  impetus  which  the  study  of  Balzac  has  received  of  late  years.  Long 
considered  the  greatest  of  French  novelists,  he  is  now  called  the  greatest  of  all  prose-writers.  His  genius  is  ranked  with  thal  of  Shakespeare. 

American  readers  bestow  upon  him  the  very  highest  measure  of  appreciation.  Indeed,  so  far-seeing  a  critic  as 
Professor  Peck,  of  Columbia  University,  says:—"  My  own  belief  is  that,  at  the  end.  Balzac’s  name  will  he  placed 
higher  than  Shakespeare’s— at  the  very  apex  of  literary  fame." 

He  Is  the  creator  of  an  entire  society,  more  than  two  thousand  distinct  characters  move  through  his  matchless 
works,  classified  by  him  and  broadly  named. 

Professor  Trent,  a  profound  student  of  Balzac,  says  .  Of  Ibis  tremendous  throng,  an  amazingly  targe  number 
are  living .  breathing  men  and  women,  mining  amidst  unfading  scenes,  and  they  exist  for  us  even  more  truly 
than  Shakespeare's  heroes  and  heroines.  " 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TO-DAY 


of  Th*  LrTKKART  Dioot  are  askrd  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Quaker  Oats 


AND  KEEP  YOUR  STOMACH  SWEET 


i/4M  has  ter  m  milled  tel  Me  stimulating  frctertleic/  animal  rimes  and  their 
txIrailiinJamnexafgeraledtel^/inlheirl^d  value.  Jt.rf  tea  ii  nearly  as 
fnre  a  stimulant  as  a  glass  c/u  rne."  —Dr.  J/jtft*  ••  Food  and  Die /." 

PI  DDINtiS,— T  n  two  raptQiuikf  r  Oalt  Por* 


Man.,  before  the  l.enox  Horticultural  Society 
at  l.enox.  Mass..  mention  of  which  we  made  in 
previous  issues,  was  such  a  popular  success  that 
the  company  have  been  obliged  to  change  the 
plan  of  distribution.  The  address  is  almost  a 
college  education  to  fruit  growers,  fruit  dealers, 
and  in  fact  to  anybody  eating  fruit  or  even 
having  but  few  fruit  trees,  or  in  any  way  con¬ 
cerned.  It  was  an  admirable  address,  is  quite 
lengthv,  about  an  hour’s  talk.  It  is  said  that 
had  it  been  placed  on  the  market  in  book  form 
it  might  have  yielded  the  speaker  a  fortune  ;  it 
no  doubt  would  have  sold  at  a  good  price.  All 
rights  were  reserved,  however.  *1  he  full  address, 
profusely  illustrated,  in  pamphlet  form,  was 
intended  to  be  sent  to  fruit  growers  and  owners 
of  estates,  free  for  the  asking,  but  requests  for 
it  came  from  all  sorts  of  people.  I  ire'smakers, 
school  boys  and  girls,  clerks,  leaders  of  clubs, 
young  lawyers,  college  boys,  and  many  who 
never  owned  a  fruit  tree  or  even  a  bush  under 
the  sun,  sent  for  it.  The  company  had  to  draw 
a  line  at  this  point,  as  it  was  never  intended  for 
these  class  of  people.  To  prevent  imposition, 
the  address  will  only  be  sent  to  people  interested 
in  fruit  culture,  and  a  fee  of  50c.  in  postage  will 
be  charged.  This  book  exclusively  treats  of  the 
interests  of  owners  of  fruit  and  shade  tree',  the 
kind  of  pumps  in  orchard  work  or  in  parks  to 
be  used,  with  comments  upon  the  “home-made ” 
Bordeaux,  made  on  a  barn  floor  by  Mike — or 

Iim — with  a  hoc  in  hand,  and  its  failure.  I’ub- 
ished  on  good  paper,  easy  reading,  plain  in 
language,  free  from  technicalities.  We  believe 
this  book  to  be  a  good  investment  for  owners  of 
country  seats  or  fruit  growers.  We  have  one 
on  our  table.  The  book  is  all  right.  Send  for 
the  lecture  to  the  l.enox  Sprayer  Co..  30  West 
Street.  Pittsfield,  Mass.  “Cut  this  out  before 
you  forget.” 


The  Leonard  Sofa  Bed 


A  luxurious  Sofa,  couch  length.  Instantly  convertible  into  n 
Large,  aoft  hair-maitma  bed.  with  receptacle  for  bedding  or 
drrwa  ]0  styles.  f<SlW  to  f 75.0O-d|ually  luxurious  nnd  err- 
» Iceable.  Freight  prepaid,  catalogues  free.  Returnable  If  not 
entirely  satisfactory.  There  la  but  One  Leonard  8ofn  Red. 
Patented,  manufactured  and  sold  otdy  by 

I  he  Leonard  Sofa  Bed  Co.,  496  Erie  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Alois  P.  Swoboda  W£&S  a 

and  scientific  method  of  PhyMoh-yical  ExMdv  without  any  appa- 
rams  ehaterer  and  mpunot;  I*ut  a  f-»  minutes' time  lit  your  own 
room  Ju.t  te-forr  retiring  Ity  thta  oodm^-d  «»  «t-m  in 'Tv  eirh’M 
can  (-•  ..htalncd  In  ten  minut-W  than  by  any  other  »n  two  hour*,  and 
It  is  the  only  one  which  dues  t»ot  overtax  the  hewn.  , 

It  Is  tlie  only  natural,  easy  and  speedy  method  for  obtaining  ^F 
perfect  Health,  physical  development  amt  elasticity  of  mind  and  body.  J 

ABSOLUTELY  CURES  CONSTIPATION.  INDIGESTION,  ^ 
SLEEPLESSNESS.  NERVOUS  EXHAUSTION 

aod  revitalise*  the  whole  body. 

Pupil*  ar-  r.f  both  wiv-  ranging  in  ne-  from  flft—n  to  eighty.  I 
Six.  and  all  r-Couimer.d  tb-  **  -t-tn  'inc-  :i  ■  t»o  *r-  in  the  I 

-an.e  I  ».»*-*!  >  »sel,t.- at  lod"  »Ubal  II-.I r, ' , a,,  gi«n.  is  I 
each  caae. 

Writ.- at  once  for  full  Informal  I'D  a:id  Booklet  containing  en-  ■ 
dorsetuents  from  many  of  America  *  leading  cit  jen>  to 

ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA.  34-36  Washington  SL,  Chicago,  Ills.  J 

tr  Dioxsr  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertiser*. 


COE’S  ECZEMA  CURE  $1 
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L  PU00INGS  J 


Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  Ay 

Key -mow.  Q-K  «l 

rtoivea  oy  M.  W.  It..  University  of  Virginia;  the 
Rev.  I.  W.  Bleber,  llethlehem.  Pa.;  C.  R.  Old¬ 
ham,  Mnundaville,  W.  Va.:  P.  S.  Kerguv.itt,  llirm- 

Hucoeesful  Frail  tirowing. 

The  address  delivered  by  the  superintendent 

nf  ika  1  aAnar.l  ^tvr.ver  f’nmntm*  rtf  I’ittel.flM 


to  have  withdrawn  from  the  siege  and  retired 
northward. 

—The  Paris  Exposition  is  opened  to  the  public. 

—The  arrival  of  General  Gomel  at  Santiago 
de  Cuba  causes  a  great  deal  of  tU-feeimg. 

—Easter  is  celebrated  In  all  the  churches  with 
special  services. 


CHESS. 

(All  communications  for  this  Department  should 
be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  LITERARY 
Digest." 


Problem  467. 

Ry  Vai.fntix  Marin. 
A  Prue-Tuker. 
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{  R  interests  influence  our  opinions. 
The  manufacturers  of  Mixed  Paints 


and  so-called  White  Leads  may  be¬ 
lieve  their  mixtures  are  the  best  because  it 
is  greatly  to  their  interest  to  do  so.  We 
believe  that  Pure  White  Lead  is  the  best 
Paint  and  our  belief  is  confirmed  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  of  use,  and  the  experience 
of  practical  painters  everywhere. 


»;  ts.  u.  Ackicr,  New*  \ 
cinnnti,  G.  I.  Konkin*.  M 
lUimr,  Chcrrvvaic,  kan.. 
NS  .  H.  Cobb,  New  too  On 
,  Duluth  :  M.  P.  Mullan, 
W.  Keener.  Ifepauv.llc, 
Mow  err.  New  Clm,  M 
Tmx.1  H.  Merer.  MiUati 


fj™.  ir*.:  n.  Meyer. 

Mornvm,  College  View,  Neb:  H 


rpPF  For  col  of*  u*c  National  Lead  Company**  Pure  While 
rnCC  L**d  Tinting  Color,.  Any  ahedc  deaircd  I,  reudily 
obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  full  Information  and  ahaw 
ing  sample,  of  Color.,  alao  pamphlet  entitled  "Uncle  Stmt  Ex¬ 
perience  With  Pa.nta  "  forwarded  upon  application. 


'’Worthy  of  fir 
•rlta  first  prlic  " 


Wit  ion  lit  Lead  Co.,  too  William  Street,  New  York 


CLERGYMEN,  TEACHERS  AND  BUSINESS  MEA 

DE8IRINQ 


doimNeh 


Pacvkxis  Exit  mi 
Nor  Ncccs»arv.  . 


American  Temperance  Life 
Insurance  Association 


Elm* a  K.  Juiiioon,  Principal, 

Q I  Lincoln  Place.  Hroohly  n 
y°  Sc-  >o.h  City 


Gertach  Academy 

HRIHLU!.  N.  J. 


Then  Yon  Will  He  lo'ereiled  In  Thle  Tnhl 

n  l.  mended  for  Diiiditaie  Whin  It,  ihc  l||l|,i. 


ihr  table  loldrd  The 
tard*.  lime  »re  Mater 
»ur  lead*.  Alter  playing 


Located  in  one  of  the  pr-Ul-at  .p  t< 
the  J»r.<r  .horn-  tmlr  >11  lli.l  a|-  t 
a  boy#’  echool.  In«-|«i*l'»  i  ra.tunl 
■traction  In  itmiuetn.al.  Ar>  hit.,i  i 

I  Inaluetrtal  Drawlnir.  alao  prri—rra 
Buropean  nUr—UtlM. 
lor  your  boy  •Nile  you  vl.lt  Parle. 
no-Iraaklent  ’*  for  IUnatralr.1  t  ntal  ti 


MILITARY 
I  tO  A  RHINO 
5CMOOL. 


Home.  autniantUI 


GEO.  M.  KILE 


Green  Bay,  NVIi 


MAGNIFY 


o<  STAMMER 

WHU»  %t  o nr*  for  w  i*rw  hr.* 

Thr  Urltfln  .«•*  TrralKit  mf  «(«■. 

Ml  rltf.  In*  L*nr««t  atm!  tn*frt» 
Uvw  t— >lc  of  IU  kind  rr^r  PuMiw-,| 
fVe#  to  hit  AiUrrw  f««r  €  ithu  tn 
Kami*  to  cwrr  p.*tAsrv  A*k  *ku  f«»r  « 
frw  auripk*  copy  Vetrr  « 

monthly  % mpvr  for  r*T<ona 

Tha  leali  School  for  Stiamnn 
SC  Alt  laid  i  SL.  Ertrsl*. 


Magnify  at  equal  size  8  to  10  times  more 
than  old  style  glasses  and  at  equal  magnifica¬ 
tion  show  S  to  10  times  larger  field.  Unex¬ 
celled  for  Ratio*.  Hunting,  Field,  Yachting  and 
Miuury  purposes;  also  for  Theater  use. 

C#  P#  Goerz 


PATVVTCm 


i*tA0  Ornccs  fiCRLIM*f  RICDCNAU. 
•RAJ»C«CS:  22  U  rCMrtpM.  P*ai$. 

%  4-5  nc\t<am -Circus.  tC*30lktC- 


T«  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

70  Fifth  Avcnua.  Ne»  York. 

R-fommohda  tear  her-  to  college#,  echoo!*  and  famine*. 
Adrlaoc  paranta  about  eetaoola.  %»m.  O.  Frau.  M*r. 
Mention  TMX  Urn.ll  Dtant. 


THE  WESTERN 


Nut—tt  Fruit  B.««k  free  \t  e 

CASH  Wit  KIT  A  want  MORE 
home  A  travel  i  tie  ulmnen 
UriMIII.  M.t  Naulll..S.Y, 


W  ■■  lie'll,  Wi-akand 
9  9^  li.  jwevent  and  cine  at  home 

■i  ■  ■  Valuable  BOOK  FREE. 

The  CLKN  SANITARIUM  CO.,  Glen*  Falb.  N.  T 
writing  to  adveriiaera. 


a.  Ph  D..  Prerideot. 

Oxford.  Ohio. 
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The  Starvation  Plan 

Of  Treating  Dyspepsia  and  Stomach 
Troubles  is  Useless  and 
Unscientific. 

The  almost  crrtalo  failure  of  the  *tar«atioo  cnn« 
for  dynpepala  ha*  been  provm  time  and  iwdud.  but 
r«en  now  a  course  of  dieting  I*  generally  the  Ural 
Ihinir  recommended  for  a  cue  of  in  digest  am  or  any 
h< "iiui'li  trouble. 

Many  |>co|il«  with  weak  digram*  a*  «*•»  a*  «'“* 
physician*,  consider  the  first  Mrp  t"  Ink"  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  cure  ImllgmUon  U  to  reatn-i  the  diet,  either 
l,y  -electiDK  certain  food*  and  rr)e*‘tl*ff  others  ..r  to 
cut  down  the  amount  of  food  eaten  to  handy  en-  o^li 
to  keep  until  and  body  together.  in  oilier  wools  the 
starvation  plan  i*  by  many  Buppowd  to  la*  the  find 
essential. 

All  this  ia  radically  wrong.  It  I*  f-didi  and  .in- 
scientific  to  reciunn.eiid  dieting  to  a  HUM  aimtdy 
Mifterlun  from  starvation  ttrvau«*  iiidlge-ism  It-df 
starve*  every  organ,  nerve  and  fibre  in  t  he  t-aly 
What  people  with  p.».r  dlgeatk*  moat  need  i* 
abut! laut  nutrition,  pl-nty  of  *«*d.  wholesome 
properly  cooked  food,  and  *oinrthlug  to  aaaiat  the 

weak  moniach  todlgrat  It. 

Thi*  is  exactly  the  purr***  t<*  -h.ch  Muart  -  l»y* 
i.-p-ia  Tablet*  are  adapted  and  the  true  reo».n  wh> 
they  cure  the  worst  on*e»  of  MOmaeh  ir,.u».!e 

Kal  a  sumclent  amount  of  wh  .le-ouie  food  and 
after  each  meal  take  one  or  two  of  Stuart ‘a  Dy 
Tablet*  to  promptly  dlg«ai  It. 

In  this  way  the  system  i*  nourlsbe.1  ate  I  the  over 
worked  stomach  rested.  I«’ause  the  tablet,  will 
digest  the  food  whether  the  •tnmach  work*  or  not 
one  if  rain  of  the  actlvedlice-ll*eprtactpU  In  Stuart  - 
|>y.p.  «-ia  Tablet*  I^-Ii.k  sum-lent  to  dk-d  Jt"«» 
tfriiiu**  ttwi.  «vk**  °r  aNhhuiiwmi*  >•»•"» 

K  Dr.  Hurhin*liM>ii  nn«l  Dr.  r#CO«iHH*Otl 

tablet*  III  all  case*  "f  defestllse 
pepsin  and  d.a*ta-  In  them  are  absolutely  Ire-  from 

1  • - I . . l»*l.Ma  litinlirtllM  dtli|  lirltl/ 
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Important  Books  of  Reference 


Dr.  Max  Lange. 


Max  Laser.  Doctor  in  Jurisprudence  and  Philos¬ 
ophy,  whodied  io  L*ip*-c  on  Iiecernber  f,  1&99-  held 

distinguished  position  a*  *  writer  **"  Ch*'4*' 
Tk*  Until*  C**ii  MJiizme  speaks  of  bis  numer¬ 
ous  Che**- works"  as  "very  attractive  by  their 
brilliancy  and  originality  of  style,  and  their  sound 
erudition.-  The  following  game  was  tir*t  pub- 
tshed  in  I>r.  Max  Lange’s  "Sarnmlang  neuer 
Schar  h-  Part  ten.”  in  it*?,  and  i-  a  me  specimen  ot 
the  ile.  cased  Master's  skill-  The  score. 
revricO  »>y  C.  K-  Ranker..  Arc  taken 
C\  V.  We  cal)  c*petia)  aitcnti*>n  U 
alter  White'*  ivth 


and  n«*te* 
from  The  H* 
the  position 
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ostial  aw*'  *  described  ,  — 

•s  a.-rth  trying  in  prartier.  bat  a  had  rs.t  then  f-sind  tw 
-ay  into  the  b-*s  II.  further  ob-er.«  that  if  l-U«V 
..tb  4  .  B  Kt  t « h.  the  reply  •*  •_*  hl-y  f. 
and  Wane  sum  recover  Ike  Paao. 

4  ....  R-  ”  4 

t  Castles  K  Kt— K  1 

6  O  Kl-O  *  P-V  *  „  .... . 

. .  If  Castle*,  oe  I*- Q*.  Mh-t'- 

of  course,  regains  the  Paan  by  Kt— Kt  J.  S>.<nb«lc*s. 
Castle*  a p(< an  to  1»  his  beM  |«Uy. 

7P1  P  Q  »  ** 

*  b— y  h  «  «£r««i 

.  He  should 

«...  Q— R  «;  and  if  J  Kt— Kt  I.  B  K  Ki  j 
9  Kt  -  Kt  1  „  Kt-  K  4 

. . .  Castling  *d  c 
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P  Kt  1 
Kt-H  , 

P  OKt  there 
bis  -eaV  <J  I 
K  |,  »Bddl 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  QUOTATIONS  IN 
PROSE. 

From  American  and  foreign  authors,  inchidiiig 
tmn>Uuons  from  ancient  wmrres.  Mx\v<\  by 
Ann  \  L.  W  \hi».  compiler  of  a  ^Dictionary  ol 
Oui»tatioii>  from  tlioViw-ta.  Kxtremely  val¬ 
uable  av  a  book  of  reference.  Trown  bvo, 

1  icvcl Us  1  le.ar.ls.  half  calf.  M 

"Ode  Of  tho  Uinst  useful  Ws.k.  of  lUflui  that  ever 
chine  under  our  ll.dlce.’*— i*»* 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  QUOTATIONS 
FROM  THE  POETS. 

Based  -in  B«.hn’*  Edition.  tornrtrtl. 

rularnnl.  By  Anva  L.  W.U.P.  J  rnwn 
svo.  cloth,  bewltol  l>n«r«la.fU.Ul»:  hall  cull, 
isl.ta*. 

"The  tn-re  coni  pair  nt  tht- critic  whoexaiuln**  It.  tho 
heal  tli  r  a  ill  bi  bo  seldlcb"— CBt»prv*WflMUlM*«. 

A  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE. 

Bv  Ym.ik  Di'MV .  mcinticr  of  tin*  French 
Academy.  From  the  Mvcnuwnth  Fromrli 
talitioii.  with  an  introductory  nutjtv  nnd  11 
conitnnntion  to  tlm  year  IXMl.  I»y  J.  h  uankun 
JtM.x.N,  I'roftfoir  of  History  i»  Brown  l  m- 

v.rsily.  With  1U  etiu*r«v.d  colored  limps.  Ill 
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Min' 
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Roget’s  Thesaurus  of 
English  Words  and  Phrases 

CTassilietl  and  arrancctl  '«>  «*  to  facilitate  the 
expramion  of  Ideas  and  n-d*t  in  literary  com- 
position.  Now  edition.  Kcv  isesl  and  enlanffd 
by  the  nuthor’.i  mn.  J.  T..  Ut*el.  frown  Hvo. 
TOO  pp..  cloth  extra.  |14>»:  cloth,  ind.  \.d. 
42.00;  half  calf,  intlexol. 

This  work  hits  lieconie  one  of  standanl  an- 
thoritv  both  in  till*  country  and  in  tinral  Brit¬ 
ain.  and  l*  regarded  by  writer*  and  *cltoiar>  a* 
indispensable  for  daily  use. 

Seat  l>U  mail  on  rrcnpl  of  pritf. 

THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  &  CO., 

4a8  West  Broadway.  New  York. 

EARN  A  BICYCLE 
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VJ  bwfon*  y«M»  l+j  •  cvnl. 

1  rf  Oif  'l-mr  .!«•/  Li*. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO;  D«jrt  86  M.  Ctbcafo* 
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rv stent! v  Mini 
it  will  be  see"  thAI  he 
mated 

»<  P-Kt 
tb  H — ‘J  »< 
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It  seem*  dimbtfal  ll  this  ■*  tb-  best  meve 
•ate).  K  K  W-.i*  more  foe,ib>.  t.*  th.u 
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A  honk  widely  desired  by  schools. 

Ilbrxrte..  stBd.  lit*,  .lid  g.  ner«l  Traders. 

“Of  ail  tb-  -le  it  summaries  of  tr.  n.li  history  Ihl* 1  !• 
,.r.dablv  tl..  lH.si.--y.r-/Vrwdraf  d-dr.u.  O.  H  Alfa, 
Conuil  I  mnrtilp. 

/bar  f»y  Mitt/,  poll  ill.  mi  rnvipf  if  i>n>r. 

THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  &  CO., 

418  West  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

DURUrS  GENERAL  HISTORY 
OF  THE  WORLD. 

Bv  VicTiHt  Dt’iti  Y,  formerly  Miiilator  of 
I’uldlr  liot ruction  iiml  Member  of  tin* 
Academy.  Thoroughly  rvviwil.  with 
an  Intniductloii  ami  Hiiniinnry  «»f  «m- 
teiiilMtniiMHHi*  lilhtory  from  1WK  to  Sep- 
tfiniH-r,  itflfB.  bv  Khwin  A.  Urohvknoh. 
I'rofehhor  of  hiiiropfiui  Hihlory  In  Am- 
here*  College.  l4lno,  with  8A  colonel 
mnpa.  4U.W. 

••The  l-.lt  Is  unqurstltuiAiity  ‘>ic  ninat 
world  history  "fit*  kind  111  existitice-  -llMhlic  *»i-lixt«n. 
••  \  iuarteli"iis»V'r»  of  liifonn.llim  Ui  a  sin.ll  c.in- 
N.a  I  ugUiiit  may  »-ll  >  ••  ir«Mlfb  d  tlsat «  n«  "I 

tin f-  r-  ue.ts.  holars llAS h.d ttl" sll.plllg. lid IIIO.|erll  / 

mg  bsi.d  m  a  work  "f  this  eiiduntig  iuiporUnr».-ill"** 
ton  Journal. 

-I  know  <>f  no  historical  l.«ii.lt-wk  "J 
b.l.slv.nes-  »bleh  I-  M  "li.  e  so  Uf.  In*1 "{•J,’" 

t.tne.*uds...ttraemel,  arilteli  l«  .1  WAirm.  1  r.  *. 
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428  West  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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Print  your  own 
card*,  circular, 
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paper,  with  our 
$:»  printing  pres-  Type  *et- 
a-y.  printed  rules  sent  For 
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TO  CURB  A  COLD  IN  ONE  DAY 

Tike  L*x*l\rr  Brr«n-  QMt*  T^Mcg.  A0 
refect  (He  mor-e  it  it  fails  to  cure.  E.  XX  .  Ororc  9  *i*na* 
lore  ix  o«  each  bo*,  xje. 


BOOKS  BY  MAIL 
CHEAP 

Why  pay  publishers  price  lor  books  when 
by  iolnitii;  the  Umpire  Book  Club  you  can 
«.-uie  ,<nv  b.H,k  vou  wish,  delivered  at  your 
home,  at  wholesale  price  ? 

Write  -i!  once  for  booklet  ”  1>.  which  tells 
of  the  advantages  we  ofler  you  and  the 
terms  < ‘f  membership. 

THE  EMPIRE  BOOK  CLUB.  71  Bro»t)aay.  Hew  York. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


IS  THE  PHILIPPINE  WAR  OVER? 

THE  situation  in  the  Philippines  gains  added  interest  from 
the  fact  that  General  Otis  considers  his  work  virtually  done. 
To  show  the  feebleness  of  the  native  resistance.  Genera!  Otis  re¬ 
cently  reported  that  in  the  124  skirmishes  since  January  1  the 
American  loss  was  Si  killed  and  164  wounded,  while  theinsurgent 
loss  was  t. 426  killed  and  1.450  captured,  most  of  whom  were 
wounded.  The  Americans  have  also  captured  over  3.1m.  small 
arms  and  165  cannon.  "A  number  of  insurgent  officers  ore  sur¬ 
rendering."  he  said  (the  insurgent  leader  Montenegro  surren¬ 
dered  lust  week),  "and  the  situation  is  gradually  becoming  more 
pacific."  Last  week,  according  to  the  Manila  dispatches,  the 
insurgents  lost  nearly  1,000  men  in  a  numln-r  of  h«.t  engagements, 
the  American  loss  being  only  nine  killed  and  sixteen  wounded 
The  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  thinks  that  a  total  Filipino 
death  loss  of  ao.ooo  since  the  beginning  of  the  insurrection  would 
not  be  an  exaggerated  estimate.  Our  own  death  loss,  says  the 
same  paper,  amounts  to  date  to  about  i.ftoo.  of  whom  i.oui  have 
died  from  disease,  and  "a  particularly  melancholy  feature."  of  the 
rvjiorts  is  the  large  number  who  have  killed  themselves  while  in¬ 
sane  or  have  been  brought  back  insane  to  this  country.  The  AY- 
publican  thinks  the  climate  our  worst  f«>c.  and  says.  "No doubt 
the  Filipinos  have  seen  the  heaviest  of  their  life  losses  from  this 
wnful  struggle.  But  we  have  only  just  begun  to  count  up  <>urs." 

Some  of  the  anti-expansionist  papers  are  quoting  as  proof  that 
the  insurrection  is  not  yet  quiet  the  following  news  report  received 
from  Manila  about  the  same  time  as  the  above  report  from  Gen¬ 
eral  Otis: 

"General  Young,  commanding  in  northern  Luzon,  has  made 
several  requests  for  reinforcements,  representing  that  h:s  force  is 
inadequate  :  that  the  men  are  exhausted  by  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
stant  vigilance  ;  that  he  is  unable  to  garrison  the  towns  in  his 
jurisdiction  ;  that  the  insurgents  are  returning  to  the  district  and 
killing  the  amigos,  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  inflict  pun¬ 
ishment  in  several  sections  before  the  rainy  season  begins.  Gen¬ 


eral  James  Bell,  who  is  in  command  in  Southern  Luzon,  has  made 
similar  representation*.  He  says  his  forces  arc  inadequate,  and 
that  he  merely  holds  a  few  towns,  without  controlling  the  terri¬ 
tory." 

■’ll  is  a  hornet's  not.”  says  the  Hartford  Times  (Ind.  Lem.)  ; 
"we  merely  hold  a  few  towns,  and  that  only  by  main  force. 
Everywhere  the  jieoplc  arc  against  the  American  army  of  occu¬ 
pation."  The  Philadelphia  Times  (Ind.  Rep.)  calls  this  news 
report  "a  danger  signal  to  the  Administration,  and  one  that  Pres¬ 
ident  McKinley  should  fully  appreciate."  and  says: 

”  Better  by  far  call  out  additional  troops  and  hasten  the  com¬ 
plete  possession  of  the  Philippine  I -lands,  than  permit  the  war  to 
linger  on  until  the  next  election  with  the  insurgents  recapturing 
the  places  wc  have  possessed  but  can  not  hold.  The  Filipino  war 
must  be  ended,  or  it  will  lie  a  fearful  stumbling-block  for  McKin¬ 
ley  in  the  coming  campaign.  The  only  safety  to  the  army  and 
to  the  Filipinos  who  favor  submission  to  our  government  is  in 
sufficient  forces  to  hold  indefinitely  every  position  we  capture, 
and  thus  invite  the  confidence  of  the  Filipinos  in  our  government 
by  showing  them  that  American  authority  means  the  revival  of 
business,  industry,  and  trade.  If  there  arc  not  enough  troops  in 
the  Philippines,  send  them  at  once,  and  the  story  should  never 
be  repeated  that  a  town  or  locality  captured  by  our  troops  has 
been  recaptured  by  the  insurgents.  It  Is  a  serious  danger  signal, 
and  the  President  should  so  understand  it." 

Mr.  Phelps  Whitmnrsh.  7A<*  <W/i***'i special  correspondent  n 
the  Philippines,  writes: 

“The  provinces  generally  supposed  to  l>c  pacified,  such  as 
Pangasinan.  Nuevo  Ecija.  La  Union,  the  I  locos,  and  the  central 
provinces,  are  again  in  a  disturbed  and  dangerous  state.  Toga- 
log  propagandists  are  circulating  afresh  throughout  the  country, 
levying  new  contributions,  stirring  up  the  sbeep-like  provincials 
with  false  rcj*orts.  encouraging  hopes  of  independence,  and 
preaching  the  gospel  of  war.  '  .!/<»«  retistam  in,  mas  tsperanza  ' 
(the  more  resistance,  the  more  hope)  is  their  watchword.  Civil 
authorities,  local  and  provincial  presi/entes,  all  appointed  by 
American  authority,  mid  professing  allegiance  to  that  authority, 
arc  known  to  lie  insurgent  informers  and  traitors;  memb/etts  arc 
again  established  in  all  the  principal  towns:  and  General  Otis 
lias  admitted  to  me  that  the  Hongkong  and  Manila  juntas  were 
never  m>»rc  active  than  they  are  to-day. 

"Everywhere  the  insurra/os  are  reorganizing  or  preparing 
for  it.  Everywhere,  when  one  gets  beneath  the  polished  sur¬ 
face,  one  finds  the  same  old  hatred  toward  the  Americans,  the 
same  hope  and  belief  in  ultimate  independence.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  mere  handful.  t<«i  insignificant  to  be  considered, 
every  Filipino  in  his  heart  is  an  insurredo  and  wishes  to  drive 
the  Americans  from  the  islands.  Even  at  the  present  moment 
the  so-called  'pacified'  provinces  are  in  a  bad  state.  Small 
fights,  seldom  recorded,  arc  occurring  constantly  in  all  parts; 
provision  trains  arc  being  captured  by  roving,  tiwr/^o-clad  band- ; 
the  railway  is  attacked  periodically :  it  is  unsafe  for  a  small  party 
of  white  men  to  travel  anywhere  outside  Manila  without  a  mili¬ 
tary  escort ;  and  good  American  lives  are  being  lost  daily.  Let 
those  who  think  that  the  Philippine  war  is  over  visit  the  islands 
and  judge  for  themselves.  A*  I  have  already  ventured  to  sny  in 
one  of  my  early  letters  unless  more  stringent  measures  arc  taken 
at  once,  it  will  lie  a  question  of  years,  not  months,  before  peace¬ 
ful  conditions  obtain." 

Mr.  Whitmarsh  attributes  this  state  of  affairs  to  three  principal 
causes.  First,  the  '*  intolerably  feeble  and  hesitating  manner"  in 
which  the  authorities  in  Manila  have  conducted  the  war  :  second, 
the  "wavering.”  ‘  wbat-shall-wc-do  attitude  "  of  the  Administra- 
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tion  in  Washington,  and  third,  the  "immense  help  and  confi¬ 
dence"  that  “have  been  given  to  our  enemies  by  the  utterances 
ot  such  men  as  Senator  Hoar."  Indeed.  Mr.  Whitmar>h  says 
that  "this  misguided  man  and  his  associates  have  done  more  to 
encouiage  the  insurrectionists  and  to  fan  the  flame  of  Philippinc 
warfare  than  all  the  rest." 

General  Miles,  in  a  recent  interview  reported  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Press,  said:  "We  have  sent,  in  all.  about  So.coo soldiers  to 
the  Philippines,  and  of  this  number  about  15.000  volunteers  have 
been  withdrawn.  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  contend  that 
the  end  of  the  war  is  in  sight.’’ 


BRITISH  WAR  SCANDALS. 

NSPAKIXG  criticism  seems  to  lie  the  order  of  the  day  in 
South  African  military  affairs,  and  military  idols  appear 
to  be  toppling  on  every  hand.  Kvcn  Lord  Kitchener  seems  to 
have  been  relegated  to  unimportuut  duties  after  his  encounter 
with  Cronjc  at  Paardeburg.  as  he  has  hardly,  been  heard 
of  since  then.  The  recall  of  Gataerc  roused  the  British  press 
to  ask  why  he  alone  should  be  sacrificed  for  the  many  blunders 
of  the  war.  and  now  that  the  War  Office  has  made  public  Lord 
Roberts's  severe  comments  on  Bullcr.  Warren,  and  Thorncv- 
croft,  the  angry  cry  of  the  press  seems  to  have  been  only  stimu¬ 
lated,  and  they  are  calling  for  more  heads,  including  some  of  the 
heads  of  the  War  Office.  The  London  limes,  for  example,  is  usk- 
ing  whether  Lord  Roberts  has  not  also  commented  u|k»ii  General 
Methuen's  o|*cration»,  especially  those  ut  Magersfontein.  and 
if  so.  whether  the  War  Office  has  suppressed  the  comments,  ami 
it  also  wants  to  know  why  the  criticisms  on  Kuller.  Warren,  and 
Thorneycroft,  which  were  dated  February  13.  were  withheld  so 
long  and  then  published.  The  general  tone  of  press  comment  on 
the  matter,  both  British  and  American,  seems  to  indicate,  in  fact, 
u  suspicion  of  jobbery. 

No  hint  is  heard,  however,  to  tho  effect  that  Lord  Roberts's 
criticisms  are  undeserved.  II#  censures  Bullcr.  Warren,  ami 
Thorneycroft  for  the  British  reverse-  at  Spion  Kop.  where  Colonel 
Thorneycroft  ordered  u  retreat  when  reinforcements  were  at  hand, 
and  where  Bullcr  and  Warren,  according  to  l-ord  Roberts,  dis¬ 
played  a  deplorable  lack  of  energy  and  judgment.  "The  impres¬ 
sion  made  by  Roberts's  review."  says  the  St.  Louis  0/o/e-l>em< 
era/,  “is  that  nil  the  generals  at  Spion  Kop  lost  their  heads,  and 
that  a  flank  movement  that  should  have  succeeded  fell  into  con- 
fusion,  ending  in  retreat  “  Some  recent  letters  from  the  Boer 
camp  in  Natal,  published  in  the  New  York  Herald,  say  that  the 


Bl'U.FR  (soliloquizing)  :  *'  What's  the  rash  sntong  ns  1  keep  my  prom:-*-' 

—  The  St.  /'ant  Ftoneer  /Sea. 


lloers  themselves  were  surprised  at  the  bad  tactics  of  the  British 
a:  Spion  Kop.  and  affirm  that  the  force  of  2.500  British  on  the  k««| 
were  dislodged  by  a  Boer  force  of  450.  who  gained  a  jK»siti«»u 
where  they  could  rake  the  British  trenches  with  their  rifle-fire. 

The  worst  feature  of  the  Spion  Kop  criticism,  however,  the 
press  seem  to  agree,  is  the  fact  that  Bullcr  and  Warren  are  left 
in  command,  while  this  criticism,  that  is  likely  to  make  their  men 
lose  confidence  in  them,  is  given  out  for  publication.  Spencer 
Wilkinson,  the  military  critic  of  the  London  Morning  /‘os/,  says 
that  its  effect  "must  be  positively  demoralizing."  The  New 
York  limes  says  that  such  treatment  of  these  officers  "is  like 
putting  them  in  the  pillory  to  be  jeered  at  by  the  men  under 
them."  and  it  "is  enough  t«>  demoralize  any  army  that  was  ever 
assembled."  The  indignation  of  the  British  army  and  the  British 
public,  thinks  the  same  paper,  ought  to  fall  upon  the  War  Office 
for  this  serious  indiscretion.  Indeed,  the  Baltimore  Ameriton 
believes  that  the  real  intent  of  the  British  Government  is  "to 
sacrifice  Generals  Bullcr  and  Warren  to  cover  its  own  deficien¬ 
cies."  Bullcr  and  Warren  blundered,  to  be  sure,  continues  tho 
same  paper,  but  "these  blunders,  and  their  disastrous  effects,  arc 
not  now  of  present  concern  to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain. 
It  is  looking  to  its  own  protection,  and  in  order  to  hide  its  own 
glaring  errors  it  must  have  lambs  for  the  slaughter.  Hence,  it 
tosses  Bullcr  and  Warren,  admittedly  two  of  its  most  capable 
and  redoubtable  generals,  to  be  macerated  by  public  opinion. 
Lacking  the  moral  courage  to  act  decisively,  it  throws  out  Gen¬ 
eral  Roberts’s  stigmatizing  report.  well  knowing  that  this  docu¬ 
ment  will  force  the  two  chosen  victims  to  resign  and  to  return  to 
England  in  virtuul  disgrace."  The  same  paper  goes  on  : 

"The  failure  of  the  Government  to  instantly  supersede  Bullcr 
and  Warren  upon  receipt  of  Roberts's  report,  five  weeks  ago.  is 
wholly  inexcusable.  Instead  of  taking  prompt  and  decisive 
action  -by  recalling  these  blundering  generals,  it  has  )>ermitt«-«l 
them  to  continue  in  lm|K>rtant  commands,  thereby  confessing  its 
own  weakness.  And  this  evidence  is  increased  by  Tuesday's 
action.  Kvcn  now  the  Government  locks  courage,  and  can  only 
give  its  generals  as  a  pray  to  public  sentiment,  The  effect  of 
this  u|*in  the  entire  British  army  is  easily  imagined.  It  will  de¬ 
moralise  the  troops,  destroy  their  confidence  in  the  commanding 
officers,  shake  the  trust  in  the  capacity  of  the  Government  to 
competently  and  intelligently  direct  the  offensive  operation*. 
Such  revelations  of  crimination  and  recrimination  indicate  that 
others  of  great  moment  lie  concealed  in  the  War  Office  archives, 
and  with  this  threatened  disaster  hanging  over  officers  and  their 
commands  such  a  thing  as  esprit  ,/e  ,orf>s  is  impossible.  Bullcr, 
Warren,  and  Thorneycroft  may  have  blundered,  but,  viewing 
the  affair  from  afar,  it  a]tpears  that  the  Government  has  blun¬ 
dered  more  seriously.  Withal.  Tuesday  must  l>e  regarded  as  a 
calamitous  day  for  the  British,  and  one  which  will  aid  tile  Boers, 
by  its  moral  effect  upon  their  antagonists,  more  signally  than  any 
victory  of  arms  they  have  yet  achieved." 

Yet  while  these  military  executions  arc  attended  with  so  much 
tumult,  they  may  prove  to  l>c  just  what  the  army  needs  most 
A»  the  lug  of  war  is  yet  to  come.  '  says  the  Baltimore  Sun,  “  it 
i*  not  without  reason  that  the  British  commander-in-chief  seeks 
to  get  rid  of  w»  den -headed  subordinates."  The  Philadelphia 
Press,  too.  remarks: 

"The  trenchant  criticism  of  General  Roberts,  which  ends  the 
careers  ic  criticize*,  is  but  part  of  the  great  change  this  war  i* 
making  in  the  English  military  service.  The  suppressed  feeling 
of  the  English  public  i*  plain  in  every  line  of  public  comment. 
The  typical  English  officer,  with  all  the  virtues  and  all  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  a  savage  chief,  brave,  reckless,  quick  to  lead,  slow  to 
plan,  pleasure-loving,  and  given  to  no  patient  study  of  the  art 
and  practise  of  war.  is  over.  He  has  been  tried  and  failed.  New 
men  will  come  to  the  front  of  the  new.  modern  type  alike  in  war 
and  in  industry,  men  patient,  hatd-working.  painstaking,  living 
studious  nights  and  laWious  days,  and  winning  promotion  by 
assiduous  devotion  to  detail  joined  tolliai  extreme  bravery  which 
only  high  training  gives." 
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AMERICA  AT  THE  PARIS  FAIR. 


The  St.  Louis  G lobe- Democrat,  too.  savs : 


ARLY  interest  in  the  French  Exposition,  as  reflected  in 
'  American  newspaper  comment,  is  drawn  mainly  to  the 
American  exhibit,  its  site,  advanced  state  of  preparation,  and 
general  excellence.  The  numlier  of  exhibitors  from  each  of  the 
leading  nations  is  given  as  follows: 


Ff**nee  .  y>.m> 

United  States . 6.,r>» 

Belgium .  ,.*» 

Germany  . ».c*> 

. . 


Russia .  i.y» 

Scandinavia .  i.«oo 

Austria . . i-oto 

Great  Britain....  . 

British  colonies  .  s» 


"International  expositions  afford  a  peculiarly  ready  and  profit¬ 
able  method  of  advertising  a  country's  resources  and  capabilities. 
America  has  moved  up  to  the  second  place  among  the  great 
countries  in  the  extent  and  value  of  its  foreign  trade.  The 
United  Kingdom  is  the  only  country  which  leads  us  in  this  par¬ 
ticular.  and  the  gains  which  we  have  been  making  in  the  past 
three  or  four  years  show  that  we  will  soon  be  in  the  first  place. 
World’s  fairs  are  liecoming  more  and  more  attractive  and  profit¬ 
able." 

But  in  seeking  out  the  many  inventions  on  show  at  the  fair. 


This  long  lead  which  the  United 
States  has  in  number  of  exhibitors  over 
Great  Britain  and  (lermany,  our  most 
formidable  commercial  rivals,  has 
caused  not  a  little  jubilation.  The 
New  York  Tribune  says : 

"American  exhibitors  arc.  in  fact, 
more  numerous  than  those  from  any 
three  other  countries  put  together,  and 
three  times  ns  numerous  as  the  French 
exhibitors  at  the  Chicago  Fair.  The 
result  will  Ik*  that  the  Paris  Fair  will 
seem  much  like  a  Franco- American  ex¬ 
hibition.  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
taken  in  ’to  fill  up  the  chinks.’  Or.  nt 
any  rate,  the  millions  who  visit  the  Fair 
who  have  never  visited  America,  and 
who  |>erhaps  have  only  nn  inadequate 
conception  of  it,  will  bo  made  to  realise 
as  never  licforo  to  what  a  commanding 
estate  in  commerce,  industry,  nnd  arts 
the  United  States  has  risen," 


"This  fine  display  will  bring  its  own 
reward,  not  only  to  the  individual  ex¬ 
hibitors.  but  to  the  manufacturing  in¬ 
terests  of  the  whole  country.  It  will  at¬ 
tract  the  attention  of  the  whole  world 
to  American  products,  and  prove  their 
superiority  in  such  a  way  that  larger  orders  than  were  even 
known  before  arc  sure  to  come  from  the  best  markets  of  the  world. 
Such  exhibits  at  such  a  place  arc  a  practical  investment  likely  to 
lie  worth  thousands  of  times  more  than  they  cost.  This  country 
has  just  begun  its  work  as  a  great  competitor  in  many  of  the 
markets  of  the  world,  and  its  fine  showing  at  Paris  will  help  it 
in  its  rapid  advance  toward  the  highest  position  as  a  manufac¬ 
turing  center.  Long  has  the  United  States  been  the  granary  of 
the  world  ;  soon  will  it  become  the  world’s  greatest  factory." 


M  IIOIVXKIi. 

Chief  Architect. 

MAKERS  OF  THE  EXPOSITION. 

the  visitor  is  not  likely  to  miss  that  greatest  exhibit,  of  which  he 
is  himself  a  part.  Says  the  New  York  Timet : 

"There  is  another  element  of  pleasure  and  of  profit  that  should 
not  lie  omitted  from  the  reckoning — the  opportunity  that  the  ]»oo- 
ple  of  all  races  and  climes  will  have  to  study  each  other.  It  used 
to  be  said  that  the  people  of  the  North  and  the  South,  of  the 
East  and  the  West,  knew  each  other  only  by  hearsay  until  they 
met  in  Fairmount  Park  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  of  1S76. 


M.  IIESAHO.  • 

Architect  of  the  I'atnce  of  Electricity. 


The  American  exhibits  cover  nearly 
eight  nercs,  and  in  agriculture,  food 
products,  mining.  And  lilieral  education 
is  far  ahead  "f  all  outsiders.  American 
machinery,  too,  holds  its  usual  com¬ 
manding  position.  ’’  We  may  not  Ik* 
quite  up  to  Europe  in  pure  art."  says 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  "but  in  the 
line  of  practical  utility,  American  ma¬ 
chinery  is  unsurpassed,  nnd  Europe  is 
likely  to  open  its  eyes  in  wonderment 
when  it  beholds  what  our  Inventors  have 
accomplished."  The  small  sire  of  the 
British  exhibit  nnd  of  some  of  the  other 
exhibits  is  pretty  generally  attributed  to 
an  unfriendly  feeling  toward  France: 
but  American  manufacturers  seem  to 
regard  the  Fair  as  a  chance  for  first- 
class  advertising,  in  which  the  feeling 
of  friendliness  or  unfriendliness  toward 
France  cuts  no  figure.  Thus  the  Balti¬ 
more  American  says  of  our  exhibit : 


M.  AHUM,  fir  AMO. 
('ommlMlonn-iirnml. 


M.  nri.Ai’SAV.nrii.viu.r, 
Chief  of  Transportation. 
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That  was  a  serviceable  coming  together.  It  is  a  like  service  to 
the  people  of  the  world  that  France  has  done  in  once  more  offer¬ 
ing  them  a  chance  to  take  a  look  at  each  other.” 

Indeed,  the  New  York  / 1  'or hi  observes,  such  a  gathering  brings 
about  a  “better  understanding  among  nations"  and  aids  "the 
cause  of  peace  and  human  welfare  all  over  the  world.  As  na- 


" \  haipy  ani>  iTACKrt'i.  i'oi'inv  hum  you  wnxmir." 

—  the  1*11*11  ,\ew-  Jr, bumf. 


tlonal  hostility  and  jealousy  arc  based  on  ignorance  anti  preju¬ 
dice,  so  national  comity  and  friendliness  are  based  on  a  better 
knowledge  of  each  other  among  the  people  of  the  different  na¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  One  single  grand  international  festival  of  peace  like 
the  Paris  Kx|M>sition  is  worth  more  for  the  safety  of  the  nations 
taking  part  in  it  than  all  the  expenditures  of  their  military  and 
naval  budgets."  However  true  that  may  be  for  other  nations 
(England  and  the  Transvaal  Republic  have  exhibits  at  the  Fair 
not  far  apart),  it  is  pretty  generally  believed  that  the  Exposition 
bus  been  a  potent  influence  in  Milling  France’s  impulses  to  im¬ 
broglios,  foreign  or  domestic.  As  Mr.  B.  I).  Woodward  says  in 
'!  he  North  A mt r icon  Review  this  month  :  "  Peace  permeates  the 
entire  fabric  of  an  exposition,  and  throughout  the  formative 
period  wo  acknowledge  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  that  the 
Paris  Exposition,  with  millionsof  dollars  staked  upon  itssucccss. 
hus  appeared  constantly  umid  dark  and  troubled  scenes  as  a 
blessed  |tcucv  factor  in  the  recent  history  of  France  “ 

CUBAN  CENSUS  RETURNS. 

HE  results  of  the  Cubun  census  surprise  most  of  the  press. 
Instead  of  being  dangerously  near  the  condition  of  Haiti, 
it  appears  that  there  arc  about  80.000  native  white  Cuban!  quali¬ 
fied  to  vote,  as  against  26.000  colored.  In  view  of  this  showing, 
says  the  New  York  Times,  "there  is  no  slightest  probability  of 
negro  domination."  Another  unexpected  feature  is  the  sire  of 
the  population,  which  numbers  t.  572.797-  As  the  population  be¬ 
fore  the  last  war  was  reckoned  at  1.631,687.  this  would  make  it 
seem  at  first  thought  that  the  loss  during  that  time  of  sword  and 
fire  was  less  than  6o.ono.  The  New  York  Tribune.  however, 
estimates  that  in  the  period  between  the  two  censuses  the  natu¬ 
ral  increase  of  population  was  probably  200.000  or  more,  so  that 
the  total  loss  by  the  war  may  have  been  between  350.000  and 
300,000.  The  papers  take  as  an  ill  omen  the  fact  that  nearly 
three  fourths  of  the  population  arc  illiterate.  The  Philadelphia 
Junes  says:  “This  fact  alone  indicates  that  the  suffrage  will  be 
necessarily  a  restricted  one,  and  that  one  of  the  first  conditions 
of  stable,  popular  government  in  that  island  will  be  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  system  of  public  schools  at  which  the  children  of 
the  common  people  can  secure  the  rudiments  of  an  education." 
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The  most  striking  features  of  the  census  returns,  as  given  in 
the  press  reports,  an*  as  follows  : 

“The  total  population  of  Cuba  is  1,572.797.  including  815,205 
males  and  757.59*  females.  There  arc  447.37=  white  males  and 
462.1)26  white  females  of  native  birth.  The  foreign  whites  num¬ 
ber  115.760  males  and  26.458  females.  There  are  111.S98  male 
negroes  and  122.740  female  negroes.  The  mixed  races  number 
125.500  males  and  145. 3°5  females.  There  arc  14,694  male  and 
163  female  Chinese.  The  population  of  Havana  City  is  335.98 1. 
and  of  the  province  of  Havana  424.304.  The  population  of  the 
province  of  Matanzas  is  202.444.  of  Pinar  del  Rio  173,004.  of 
Puerto  Principe  68,234.  of  Santa  Clara  356.536.  and  of  Santiago 
3*7.715. 

“Of  the  total  population  of  the  island,  1,108,709  persons  are  set 
down  a>  single.  246.351  as  married,  while  131,787  live  together  by 
mutual  consent.  There  arc  85,112  widows. 

“Of  the  total  population,  according  to  citizenship,  20,478  are 
Spanish.  1.396.367  arc  Cuban,  175.811  arc  in  suspense,  79.5*6  are 
of  other  citizenship,  and  616  are  unknown.  The  Spanish  by  birth 
number  129.S40.  Of  the  children  ten  years  of  age  and  over  49,- 
414  have  attended  school.  Of  the  totul  imputation  443.426  can 
read  and  write,  anil  19.158  have  u  superior  education. 

“The  negroes  are  in  the  minority  in  Cuba,  constituting  only  3a 
per  cent,  of  the  population,  being  most  numerous  in  Santiago, 
where  they  constitute  43  |kt  cent.  The  native  whites  constitute 
more  than  one  half  the  population,  or  5S  per  cent  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  children  under  five  years  of  ago  is  unusually  small,  but 
the  proportion  under  twenty-one  years  is  normal :  about  one  half 
of  the  population.  Only  15.7  per  cent,  of  the  adults  were  mar¬ 
ried.  Nearly  nine  tenths  of  the  inhabitants  were  born  in  Cuba. 
Nine  tenths  of  the  children  less  than  ten  years  of  age  do  not 
attend  school;  43  percent,  above  ten  years  are  literate.” 

I.ocal  elections  will  be  held  in  all  parts  of  the  isluud  June  16. 


SOME  RECENT  TRUST  DEVELOPMENTS. 

SELDOM  have  the  attacks  made  on  capitalists  by  tho  radical 
press  been  more  severe  than  wero  the  comments  of  some  of 
the  sober  financial  journals  last  week  on  the  managers  of  the 
American  Steel  and  Wire  Company.  The  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  refers  to  them  as  “our  financial  anarchists,"  and  the 
New  York  Evening  Rost  said  of  their  "recent  performance"  that 
'there  has  k-cn  nothing  worse  since  the  days  when  Fisk  and 
Gould  wrecked  the  Erie  Railway."  The  charge  brought  against 
them  by  these  and  other  pa|>crs  is.  in  brief,  that  the  managers 
kept  up  the  prices  of  their  wares  and  stocks  artificially,  and  then 
"rigged  ”  the  stock  market  and  made  a  large  sum  by  depressing 
prices.  Last  week,  at  any  rate,  the  price  of  the  stocks  of  tho 
company  col  la  psed.  and  the  managers  announced  that  there  was 
n«>  market  for  their  wares  and  closed  twelve  mills  without  warn¬ 
ing.  throwing  six  thousand  men  out  of  work.  There  is  no  direct 
I>roof.  of  course,  that  the  managers  were  interested  in  the  stock 
market  at  all ;  lnit  the  suspicion  that  they  were  seems  to  be 
widely  entertained  Even  if  they  were  not,  says  The  Evening 
Rost,  “the  manner  111  which  they  took  the  step  of  closing  their 
mills  was  altogether  unprincipled  and  outrageous."  The  mills 
were  ordered,  in  a  few  days,  to  begin  work  again  ;  but  instead  of 
allaying  suspicion,  this  was  taken  to  confirm  the  view  that  the 
closing  of  them  in  the  first  place  was  intended  to  create  a  false 
impression  that  trade  was  dull.  7  he  Journal  of  Commerce  says 

"The  rising  tide  of  public  opposition  to  the  trust  system  will 
be  considerably  swelled  by  tactics  like  these,  whatever  may  Ik* 
their  origin  or  partial  justification.  If  the  combination  designed 
to  regulate  competition  is  more  uncertain  and  capricious  in  its 
O]>eratioa  than  the  system  of  untrummelcd  industrial  strife,  it 
must  surrender  the  one  specious  apology  for  its  existence.  .  .  . 
The  labor  troubles  of  which  wc  hear  so  much  as  an  explanation 
of  the  restricted  demand  for  steel  will  be  tenfold  aggravated  if 
the  laborer  is  compelled  to  fix*!  that  he  is  a  mere  counter  in  a 
dishonest  game  of  speculation.  Trust  management  directed  by 
any  such  impulses  as  those  recorded  this  week  will  give  new 
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plausibility  to  the  demands  of  the  state  Socialists,  but  their  most 
obvious  and  immediate  tendency  in  the  business  world  is  toward 
a  state  of  chaos." 

firadstreet's  says 

“It  is  certainly  unfortunate  for  industrial  properties  in  general 
that  such  occurrences  should  transpire  at  a  time  when  a  feeling 
of  certainty  in  the  ability  and  integrity  of  their  managements  is 
necessary  to  counteract  the  erleets  of  public  prejudice  against 
‘trusts  '  and  the  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  investing  and 
financial  interests  generally  in  the  somewhat  excessive  capitali¬ 
zations  of  many  concerns  of  this  character.  On  the  face  of  the 
matter  Wall  Street  is  not  far  wrong  in  comparing  the  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  week  with  the  methods  of  certain  railroad  managers 
during  the  early  "seventies.  The  decision  reached  by  the  Steel 
and  Wire  Company's  director#  on  Friday  to  reopen  the  mills  and 
to  meet  the  alleged  overproduction  by  suitable  reductions  in 
prices  seems  to  be  a  repudiation  of  the  recent  acts  of  some  of  the 
officials,  but  hardly  goes  fur  enough.” 

In  this  connection,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  radical  measures 
trained  last  week  by  the  House  judiciary  committee’s  special 
subcommittee  on  trusts.  This  committee  proposes  a  twofold 
remedy,  a  constitutional  amendment  giving  Congress  full  power 
to  deal  with  trust#,  and  a  new  anti-trust  law,  making  the  follow¬ 
ing  additions  to  the  Sherman  act : 

First:  Requiring  the  branding  or  marking  of  trust -made 
goods  shipped  out  of  a  State,  so  as  to  be  cusily  identified  as  the 
product  of  a  trust. 

> tconei :  Prohibiting  the  interstate  traffic  of  trust-made  goods 
not  so  branded,  and  making  them  subject  to  seizure  and  con¬ 
demnation. 

Third:  Requiring  corporations  having  a  capital  of  over 
$  .ooo.ooo  or  doing  un  annual  business  of  $i.ooo,ouo.  to  file  a  re¬ 
port  of  their  affairs  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Fourth :  Providing  the  process  of  injunction  against  com¬ 
binations  aending  trust-made  goods  from  State  to  Stutc  or  to  for¬ 
eign  countries. 

Fifth :  Prohibiting  the  use  of  the  mail#  to  concerns  proved  to 
be  trusts  and  to  thoir  officials. 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post  (Ind.  Rep.)  calls  these  proposals 
"ill-advised,  preposterous,  and  futile."  It  say#:  "They  would 
demoralize  industry  if  they  could  be  enforced,  but  they  would 
prove  a  dead  letter  in  practise.  They  would  be  dangerous,  in 
other  word*,  if  they  were  not  so  quixotic."  The  Philadelphia 
Udger  (Ind.  Rep.)  say*:  “These  anti-trust  propositions  come 
late  in  the  day  that  prospect  of  their  adoption  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  session  of  Congress  is  dubious.  Apparently  they  are  put 
forth  for  political  effect,  a#  it  is  felt  that  the  Republican  Party  is 
under  the  necessity  of  squaring  itself  before  the  public.”  So. 
too.  thinks  the  New  York  limes  (Ind.  Hem.),  which  says: 

“The  manifest  absurdity  of  this  bunch  of  thunderbolts  shows 
that  they  were  forged,  not  to  destroy  the  mists,  but  to  discomfit 
W.  J.  Bryan  and  take  the  wind  out  of  his  sails.  There  is  a  cruel 
significance  in  the  very  date  at  which  the  act  is  to  take  effect — 
June  30.  1900.  four  days  licforc  the  assembling  of  the  Hrvan  con¬ 
vention  nt  Kansas  City.  What  boots  it  how  many  of  the  planks 
of  their  platform  the  Hryanites  hurl  at  the  octopus?  They  can 
not  surpass  the  sweeping  savagery  of  the  Republican  attack. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  issue . 

"Every  one  of  these  pains  and  jicnalties  might  with  equal  pro¬ 
priety  be  imposed  upon  all  farmers  detected  in  the  act  of  cultiva¬ 
ting  farms  of  greater  extent  than  five  hundred  acres,  or  in  keep¬ 
ing  and  annually  shearing  more  than  two  hundred  sheep:  or 
against  corner  grocers  who  sell  yearly  a  number  of  gallons  of 
molasses  judged  by  the  judiciary  committee  to  be  excessive, 
octopian.  and  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people.” 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  above  comment  is  especially  timely 
in  view  of  the  bruited  combination  of  farmers  to  restrict  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  wheat  and  keep  the  price  up  to  a  dollar  a  bushel. 
"The  farmers  have  been  so  much  discriminated  against  by  our 
tariff  laws,  and  more  recently  by  trusts.”  observes  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  (Dem.),  “that  it  is  no:  unnatural  that  they 


should  feel  like  striking  back.  But  the  difficulties  in  the  wav  are 
very  considerable.”  So.  too.  thinks  the  Cleveland  leader  ( Rep. ) . 
which  says;  “This  proposed  trust  is  in  line  with  the  ‘hold-your- 
wheat "  schemes  which  have  originated  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Northwest,  and  which  have  always  failed  to  bring  about  the  de¬ 
sired  result." 


ELECTION  OF  SENATORS  BY  POPULAR  VOTE. 

HE  passage  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  the  enor¬ 
mous  majority  of  240  to  15. of  an  amendment  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution  providing  for  popular  election  of  Senators  is  given  added 
interest  at  this  time  by  the  senatorial  scandals  which  are  occupy¬ 
ing  so  much  public  attention.  This  is  the  third  time  the  House 


Tltr  CAN  TOOK  THAT  WRNT  TO  t  uNOHI  SS. 


I'NO*  #•*  (to  thr  voten  :  "Those  legislatures  have  been  making  “»m« 
might  v  poor  catches  lately.  I  think  I’ll  let  you  try  your  hand  nt  catching 
my  senators  for  me."  —  The  Mtnneofotis  Journal. 

has  passed  such  a  bill;  but  hitherto  the  Senate  has  failed  to 
consider  it.  More  than  thirty  state  legislature#  have  declared  in 
favor  of  the  principle  of  direct  election.  The  popularity  of  this 
measure,  say#  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  is  something 
“that  nobody  could  have  expected  when  the  agitation  liegan  to 
grow  active  ten  years  ago,  and  that  would  have  seemed  impossi¬ 
ble  in  the  middle  of  the  century." 

Republican  and  Democratic  papers  unite  in  praising  this  prin¬ 
ciple.  Says  the  Philadelphia  Press  ( Rep.  >  “  The  feeling  against 
the  abuses  of  the  present  system  is  strong  and  growing  stronger, 
nnd  if  the  Senate  is  too  reckless  of  public  opinion,  the  demand  for 
a  change  will  become  >o  imperative  us  to  reach  through  the  leg¬ 
islatures  to  the  Senate  and  compel  the  abandonment  of  a  system 
of  election  which  b$'  its  results  has  become  highly  obnoxious  to 
the  people.”  The  New  Orleans  Times- Democrat  (Dem.)  de¬ 
clares 

“  Wc  can  not  imagine  any  right-minded  person  who  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  open  purchase  of  legislators'  votes  at  $10,000  each  by 
Clark,  of  Montana,  who  has  followed  the  intrigue  of  Matthew 
Stanley  Quay  and  Governor  Stone  of  Pennsylvania  to  have  Quay 
reelected  to  the  Senate  over  the  heads  and  in  defiance  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  legislators  of  that  State,  or  who  lias  followed  the 
impudent  attempts  of  "Gas"  Addicks  of  Delaware  to  reach  the 
sirac  desired  goal  through  legislators’  votes  which  he  brazenly 
boosts  ot  having  bought— wc  can  not  imagine  any  right-minded 
person,  we  say.  who  has  noted  these  disgraceful  proceedings, 
and  does  not  desire  to  have  tile  established  system  of  electing 
United  States  Senators  radically  changed.  Undue  influence  of 
one  kind  or  another  is  employed  without  difficulty  when  there 
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arc  only  from  ten  to  fifty  persons  to  get  at ;  but  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult,  if  not  indeed  impossible,  to  apply  the  undue  influence  when 
there  are  all  the  voters  of  a  State  to  have  a  say.  and  take  a 
hand,  in  the  election  of  Senators." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  (Ind.  Item.) 
maintains  that  most  of  the  present  Senators  would  he  reelected 
under  a  system  of  popular  election,  ami  declares  that  the  major- 
I  ity  vote  for  the  measure  was  a  large  one  because  the  Congrvs- 
imen  who  voted  "were  comfortably  confident  that  the  Senate 
1  would  never  agree  to  it  at  all."  The  Burlington  Hawk-Eye 
(Rep)  also  opposes  the  measure 

“  7 he  Hawk-Eye  frankly  confesses  it  is  very  conservative  as 
to  changes  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  republic.  The  federal 
Constitution  was  conceived  by  great  statesmen  and  under  condi¬ 
tions  that  may  be  reverently  regarded  as  providential.  .  .  . 

"When  the  principle  of  direct  election  is  accomplished,  what 
will  we  have?  The  ideal  that  is  in  public  thought?  By  no 
means.  The  choice  of  United  States  Senators  will  Ik-  taken  from 
the  state  legislatures  to  the  state  conventions  of  the  political 
parties.  The  party  caucus  will  continue  to  select  Senators. 
This  is  where  the  theoretical  succumbs  to  the  actual  practise. 
The  selection  will  lie  taken  front  the  legislature,  a  responsible 
laxly.  to  the  state  convention,  a  laxly  responsible  to  nobody.  It 
will  be  taken  from  men  in  official  |-»sition.  under  oath  of  office, 
under  pay.  and  responsible  to  the  constituents  who  elected  them 
to  the  legislature  for  a  definite  term,  and  it  will  Ik-  transferred  to 
a  temporary  lxxly  whose  memlicrs  arc  sometimes  chosen  in  con¬ 
ventions.  sometimes  in  caucuses,  sometimes  by  committees,  some¬ 
times  are  merely  volunteers  and  frequently  arc  proxies,  and 
whose  county  delegations  'cast  the  full  vote  of  the  county.' 
whether  all  «>r  only  one  delegate  is  present.  The  party  conven¬ 
tion  lasts  one  or  two  days,  and  then  the  memliers  disperse,  never 
all  to  meet  ugain,  und  never  to  mako  an  official  report  to  their 
constituents  or  l>c  accountable  to  nnylmdy  for  their  action. 

"And  this,  in  the  estimation  of  many  good  |K-ople.  is  to  be  the 
'improvement'  in  the  method  of  electing  United  States  Sena¬ 
tors!" 

The  Boston  Evening  Transcript  (Rep.)  suggests  as  an  alter¬ 
native  plan  that  Senators  be  elected  by  delegates  to  a  convention 
called  for  that  purpose.  The  case  of  Senator-elect  Morgan,  of 
Alabama,  is  cited  by  some  of  the  papers  as  an  example  of  what 
is  really  direct  popular  vote  existing  to-day.  Governor  Johnston 
and  the  state  machine  wore  opjioscd  to  this  Senator’s  reelect  ion, 
yet  by  an  active  personal  canvass  among  the  people,  he  has  cap¬ 
tured  ith  out  of  iso  votes  in  the  legislature.  The  accompanying 
tartoon  from  the  Minneapolis  Journal  wo*  used  by  Mr.  Corliss, 
of  Michigan,  as  an  illustration  of  his  points  during  the  debate  in 
Congress. 

Puerto  Rico  as  a  Military  Asset.— Captain  Mahan, 
in  fits  new  Irnok  dealing  with  the  Spanish  war  and  its  results,  re¬ 
veals  the  interesting  fact  that  in  the  !>eginning  of  the  war  Puerto 
Rico  was  seriously  considered  at  one  time  with  a  view  of  making 
it  "the  first  objective  of  the  war."  Special  considerations  |»rc- 
vailed  against  that  program,  but  Captain  Mahan  takes  occasion 
to  lay  great  stress  upon  the  military  imjiortancc  of  that  island  to 
ns  in  the  future.  He  writes 

"  Puerto  Rico,  considered  militarily,  is  to  Cul»a.  to  the  future 
Isthmian  canal,  and  to  our  Pacific  coast.  what  Malta  is.  or  may 
be.  to  Kgypt  and  the  beyond  :  and  there  is  for  us  the  like  neces¬ 
sity  to  hold  and  strengthen  the  one.  in  its  entirety  and  in  its  im¬ 
mediate  surroundings,  that  there  is  for  Great  Britain  to  hold  the 
other  for  the  security  of  her  position  in  Egypt,  for  her  use  of  the 
Suer  canal,  and  for  the  control  of  the  route  to  India.  It  would 
be  extremely  difficult  for  a  European  state  to  sustain  operations 
in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  with  a  British  fleet  at  Malta.  Sim¬ 
ilarly.  it  would  Ik-  very  difficult  for  a  transatlantic  state  to  main¬ 
tain  operations  in  the  western  Caribbean  with  a  United  States 
fleet  based  upon  Puerto  Rico  and  the  adjacent  islands." 

The  realization  of  the  importance  of  «>ur  new  island  possessions 


as  military  and  naval  bases  should  have  an  important  bearing, 
thinks  Captain  Mahan,  upon  our  treatment  of  the  inhabitants, 
lie  says: 

"One  great  element  of  sea-power,  which,  it  will  be  renu-m- 
l«ered.  is  commercial  before  it  is  military,  is  that  there  be  terri¬ 
torial  bases  of  action  in  the  regions  important  to  its  commerce. 
That  is  self-interest.  But  the  history  of  Spain's  decline,  and 
the  history  of  Great  Britain's  advance— in  the  latter  of  which  the 
stern  lesson  given  by  the  revolt  of  the  United  States  is  certainly 
a  conspicuous  factor,  as  also,  perhaps,  the  other  revolt  known  as 
the  Indian  Mutiny,  in  1857— alike  teach  us  that  territories  beyond 
the  sea  can  be  securely  held  only  when  the  advantage  and  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  inhabitants  arc  the  primary  object  of  the  administra¬ 
tion." 

OUR  CLAIM  AGAINST  TURKEY. 

REPORTS  last  week  of  an  intended  ultimatum  front  our 
Government  to  Turkey,  and  the  ] possible  seizure  of  the 
port  of  Smyrna  by  American  war-ships,  huve  roused  public  in¬ 
terest  111  the  debt  of  diuo.ooo  which  the  Sultan  has  liccn  owing 
our  Government  for  five  years.  The  claim  arose  from  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  property  of  American  missions  in  Harpoot  and 
Marash  in  1&95  by  mob  violence  in  which  Turkish  soldiers  openly 
took  part .  and  the  Turkish  Government,  after  ineffectively  try¬ 
ing  to  evade  the  responsibility,  succeeded  in  compromising  the 
claim  of  $y»  1.000  by  offering  to  pay  $100,000  at  once.  Since  then 
our  Government  has  made  several  attempts  to  collect  the  debt, 
but  the  Sultan  has  proved  hard  to  move  by  arguments  on  this 
question,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  Eastern  situation  has  made  the 
use  of  force  to  collect  *»  small  a  sum  inadvisable.  Austria,  three 
years  ago.  having  a  similar  claim  against  Turkey,  sent  a  war¬ 
ship  to  threaten  a  Turkish  port,  and  the  claim  was  promptly  puid  : 
but  in  our  own  case  tho  talk  about  un  ultimatum  ami  the  seizure 
of  a  | tort  is  generally  considered  extravagant. 

The  New  York  Tribune,  however,  thinks  that  the  use  of  force 
could  not  properly  1*  objected  to.  It  says : 

"Thcro  can  lie  no  legitimate  ground  for  complaint  or  remon¬ 
strance  by  Turkey  «»r  any  other  power  at  any  measures,  however 
summary,  which  the  United  States  may  now  adopt  for  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  debt  on  which  judgment  was  so  long  ago  confessed. 
Turkey  has  a  yearly  revenue  of  more  than  $80,000,000.  If  out  of 
that  she  can  not  once  pay  n  beggarly  $100,000.  it  is  time  for  her 
to  resign  her  sovereignty  to  some  one  who  can  do  so." 

One  point  that  may  be  overlooked,  however,  thinks  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Conant.  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce,  is  the  fact  that  while  the  Sultan  owes  us  $100,000. 
we  owe  the  Sultan  no  small  debt  of  gratitude  for  preserving 
peace  in  the  Sulu  Islands;  ami  trouble  with  the  Sultan  may  cost 
us  more  than  we  ever  are  likely  to  collect  from  him.  Mr.  Uonant 
says: 

"It  is  significant  of  the  ramifications  of  American  interests 
under  present  conditions  that  actual  trouble  with  Turkey  might 
cause  uneasiness  in  the  Sulu  Islands.  Minister  Straus  rendered 
a  clever  service  to  the  Government  when  the  question  first  arose 
of  dealing  with  the  Sultan  of  Sulu.  The  Sultan  of  Turkey  is  the 
head  of  the  Mohammedan  Church.  It  was  in  this  capacity  that 
he  was  apprtKichcd  by  Minister  Straus  with  the  tact  and  skill 
which  have  always  marked  his  services  as  Minister  and  led  him 
to  use  his  good  offices  in  the  Sulu  Islands.  The  result  was  an 
arrangement  with  the  Sultan  which  has  kept  those  islands  ]>encc- 
ful  and  obedient  while  insurrection  and  bloodshed  have  reigned 
in  the  northern  islands,  where  the  Mohammedan  Church  is  not 
paramount  It  is  not  probable  that  the  United  States  will  go  to 
war  with  Turkey  in  any  serious  manner,  but  if  it  should  happen 
strong  garrisons  might  be  required  in  the  Sulu  Islands,  owing 
to  the  sympathy  which  the  natives  would  feel  for  the  parent 
church  at  Constantinople." 
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AN  EIGHT-HOUR  DAY  FOR  DOMESTIC 
SERVANTS. 

T'HE  experiment  of  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine,  in  Chicago,  who 
*  for  several  weeks  has  maintained  the  system  of  an  ‘‘eight- 
hour  day"  among  her  household  servants,  has  brought  to  the 
front  once  more  the  perennial  servant-girl  question.  Mrs.  Blaine 
employed  two  sets  of  servants,  working  alternately.  Says  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Hu l It l in  : 

"This  policy  is  in  accord  with  the  general  tendency  toward  a 
shorter  day  in  many  divisions  of  lalxtr.  But  it  is  manifestly  im¬ 
possible  in  households  of  moderate  means  where  only  one  or  two 
servants  are  employed,  and  where  the  financial  resources  of  the 
head  of  the  family  are  inadequate  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
successive  ‘shifts  ‘  of  domestic  workers." 

The  New  York  Time t,  however,  suggests  that  “there  can  be  a 
division  of  the  work  among  the  servants  already  employed  by 
which  they  will  take  turns  and  work  in 
shifts.  ”  and  to  this  plan  there  would  not  be 
the  same  objection.  The  Chicago  CMronuie 
considers  the  plan  impracticable  because 
the  work  in  the  household  is  never  done 
“The  factory  and  store  may  schedule  their 
workers  ami  stop  sixteen  hours  out  of 
twenty-four.  But  tho  housekeeping  goes  on 
forever.  The  mistress  may  not  dream  of 
eight  hours,  of  ten.  or  twelve;  she  must 
work  until  the  work  is  done."  The  San 
Francisco  Gi//  declares . 


in  the  tantrums.  It  would  secure  for  the  mistress  that  the  work 
of  her  house  was  properly  done,  and  protection  from  the  neglect 
and  destruction  of  her  property.  The  present  lax  system  breeds 
nothing  but  mistrust  rather  than  confidence.  This,  as  every  one 
must  agree,  is  the  root  of  dissension.  As  matters  arc  at  present 
managed,  no  servant  knows  exactly  what  her  work  is,  and  she 
never  has  any  idea  that  good  conduct  and  faithful  service  will 
result  in  any  reward  but  the  kick-out  when  she  is  getting  to  that 
age  when  it  is  not  very  easy  to  find  a  place. 

“If  I  were  managing  a  house,  and  about  to  engage  servants,  1 
would  require  each  person  whom  I  employed  to  sign  an  agree¬ 
ment.  In  this  document,  of  which  the  servant  should  have  a 
counterpan.  signed  by  myself,  it  would  lie  set  forth  that,  in  the 
case  of.  say.  a  house-maid,  she  should  properly  clean,  every  day 
between  the  hours  of  so-and-so.  ccnain  rooms  which  would  be 
allotted  to  her.  and  for  whieh  she  would  be  responsible,  and  per¬ 
form  such  other  work  as  was  reasonable  and  was  agreed  upon. 
I  should  also  furnish  each  servant  with  un  inventory  of  such 
property  as  was  in  her  charge,  and  when  any  article  was  broken 


Cook  i  "  I  can't  »t»v 


"There  is  much  in  the  project  to  be  com¬ 
mended.  Every  class  of  workers  is  entitled 
to  some  respite  from  work,  to  some  time  of 
leisure  which  they  cun  call  their  own.  One 
of  the  chief  reasons  why  American  girls 
dislike  domestic  service  is  the  continuous 
round  of  work  it  imposes.  When  the  factory 

closes  for  tho  day  the  factory  girl's  work  for  that  day  is  done 
and  thereafter  until  next  morning  she  is  her  own  mistress. 
That  degree  of  liberty  is  highly  priced,  and  if  it  can  be  provided 
for  employees  in  domestic  service  there  con  be  no  question  but 
that  it  will  go  far  toward  making  that  form  of  work  more  at¬ 
tractive  than  it  is.“ 

The  Chicago  Journal  printed  an  editorial  on  this  subject  which 
called  forth  an  interesting  reply  from  “A  Servant  CSirl."  She 
says: 

"Mrs.  Blaine’s  system  is  but  the  starting-point  of  what  will 
eventually  have  to  become  a  law.  In  New  Zealand  the  servant 
girl  is  protected  by  an  eiglH-hour-a-day  law.  As  servants  and 
an  overworked  class  of  women  workers  we  do  not  expect  any¬ 
thing  from  tli©  servant-employing  classes,  from  the  clubwomen, 
or  from  society  women.  We  do  expect  that  the  workingman  or 
the  labor  organisation  of  which  he  is  a  part  will  take  it  up  and 
insist  on  a  ten-hour-a-day  law  for  the  domestic  servant." 

Another  kind  of  solution  for  the  servant-girl  problem  appears 
in  a  new  book.  “The  Domestic  Blunders  of  Women."  by  “A  Merc 
Man."  After  some  designedly  exasperating  remarks  on  women's 
management  of  the  household  in  general  and  of  servants  in  par¬ 
ticular.  the  author  writes  as  follows 

"There  is  but  one  remedy.  There  should  be  the  written  or 
printed  agreement,  which  exists  in  all  other  paths  of  busmevs. 
between  the  mistress  and  the  servant.  I  suppose  that  the  first 
thing  1  shall  be  told  is  that  no  servant  would  sign  such  an  agree¬ 
ment.  With  all  respect.  I  join  issue  with  this  statement.  If  the 
agreement  were  not  entirely  one-sided,  every  servant  in  the 
world  would  he  only  too  ready  to  sign  it  and  abide  by  it.  This 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  wherever  a  union  of  men  or  women  is 
formed,  the  first  demand  is  for  definite  rules  and  a  definite  agree¬ 
ment.  An  agreement,  if  properly  drawn  up.  would  be  for  mutual 
protection.  It  would  shield  the  servant  from  being  imposed 
upon,  and  from  being  thrown  out  at  the  mere  whim  of  a  mistress 


I..  w«»n  the  dish**.  W*imrs* :  "Look  at  the  clock  t  Ano  me  Mill  here, 
we  la  op."  two  minute*  after  hour. !  " 


HOW  THK  RIOII1  -IIOt’R  MAX  MXV  WORK. 


—  The  Hew  Verb  Herald. 


or  missing  I  should  require  her  to  report  the  matter  at  once.  and. 
if  the  amount  of  damage  was  over  and  above  a  certain  percentage 
of  fair  wear  and  tear.  I  should  possess  the  right  to  deduct  so 
much  from  her  wages.  On  my  side.  I  should  pledge  myself  to 
employ,  and  pay  her  u  certain  wage  for  u  certain  time,  the  said 
wage  to  increase  after  certain  dates  if  still  in  my  employ.  I 
should  further  insist  on  my  right  to  mark  her  character  with  such 
offenses  as  she  might  be  guilty  of  from  time  to  time,  but  which 
should  be  considered  as  atoned  for  after  a  certain  period  of  good 
conduct,  and  I  would  pledge  myself  to  substitute  for  that  agree¬ 
ment  n  character  which  would  correspond  with  the  marking  of 
the  agreement  at  such  time  as  she  left  my  service." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF. 

From  the  preliminary  symptom,  this  ptoml.es  to  !*«  hard  summer  on 
Ike  Clue  Jr*  Reterd. 


Tiir  Fuerto  Ricans  can  not  vote,  but  they  have  friends  In  this  country 
who  can.—  Ike  Mtmmeefe/ii  Timet. 

Look  out.  Admiral  Hewer  •  There  are  myriads  of  torpedoes  ahead  of 
you  this  time  —  Ike  Cktear*  Tribune. 

It  i»  not  reported  that  the  liners  have  disciplined  any  of  their  general* 
because  they  did  not  understand  the  art  of  war.—  The  PklladelfAu  ledger. 

AliMlRU.  Ilrwr.v  is  probably  the  only  man  who  ever  caused  Mr.  Hryan  to 
remark.  “  I  have  nothin*  to  *ay.“—  The  AWkes/et  Pemveral  and  <  krcmleie. 

LoCATH> — “  Where  is  Puerto  Rico asked  the  teacher.  "  In  the  soup." 
replied  the  boy  who  reads  the  newspaper*.—  The  Tkiladrlfkia  Xcrth  Amiri- 
earn. 

Somithiso  IX  Tin  Wav.— At  last  account*  the  engineer  corps  of  the 
Cape  to  Cairo  Railway  was  makin*  rather  slow  progress.—  The  Tkiladilfhla 
ledger. 

The  outlook  would  be  less  gloomy  if  we  weren't  confronted  by  the  pain¬ 
ful  necessity  of  having  the  South  African  war  refoughl  in  the  magazines. 
—Ike  Hartferd  Pott. 

Ax  inquisitive  mao  has  tuned  up  the  thought-mil!*  again  with  the 
query  I>oe*  civilization  civilize  •"  We  should  say  it  d:d  not  unless  you 
got  in  front  of  the  gun.—  The  CbMrr  Journal. 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


HAUPTMANN’S  NEW  PLAY,  "SCHLUCK  UND 

JAU.” 

NO  production  of  Gerhart  Hauptmann  has  perplexed  critics 
and  public  alike  as  much  as  his  latest  play,  which  is  as 
different  from  "The  Sunken  Bell  “-and  *'  Hannele.”  with  their 
poetic  idealism,  as  these  were  different  from  his  realistic  "  Weav¬ 
ers.”  Is  "Schlock  und  Jau"  a  farce?  boisterous  and  rather 
crude  in  its  humor,  it  is  treated  as  a  mere  caricature  by  some 
German  writers,  tho  it  is  admitted  that  Hauptmann  must  have 
intended  to  "point  a  moral."  Hidden  significance  is  therefore 
sought  in  the  play,  whose  subject  and  form  necessitated  the  sac¬ 
rifice  of  the  literary  quality.  The  plot  of  the  new  play,  performed 
lately  at  the  leading  Berlin  theater,  is  thus  summarised  in  the 
German  press : 

Schluck  and  Jau  are  two  loafers  or  tramps.  In  the  first  act 
they  are  discovered  in  a  w*»od.  not  far  from  the  castle  of  the 
reigning  prince,  in  a  state  of  hopeless  intoxication.  They 
arc  dressed  in  rugs  and  their  appearance  is  repulsive  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  Jau  incoherently  mutters  discon  netted  words,  cries  for 
more  liquor,  and  finally  falls  asleep  on  the  ground.  The  call  of 
a  hunter's  horn  is  heard,  und  the  prince,  his  bosom  friend  Karl, 
and  his  suite  approach  the  tramps  and  enter  into  conversation 
with  Schluck.  He  finally  admits  that  ho  and  his  comrade  arc 
drunk,  und  excuses  himself  and  the  sleeping  Jau  by  pleading 
misery  and  wretchedness.  They  drink  to  forget  their  sufferings, 
and  not  from  depravity  or  love  of  liquor.  The  prince  orders  their 
removal  and  imprisonment  ns  vagrants  unwilling  to  earn  an 
honest  livelihood.  Juu  is.  of  course,  unconscious  of  all  that  is 
happening. 

In  tho  next  net  Jau,  on  wnking,  finds  himself  in  a  princely 
chamber  und  dressed  like  a  prince.  Karl  had  hit  upon  this  trans¬ 
formation  in  order  to  teach  his  friend,  the  prince,  a  lesson  and 
incidentally  to  amuse  his  betrothed,  u  beautiful  princess.  All 
the  attendants  had  been  instructed  to  treat  Jau  ns  a  ruler  and  to 
pretend  absolute  ignorance  of  his  real  past  He  is  naturally  be¬ 
wildered  by  the  surroundings  and  thinks  it  is  all  a  dream.  He 
calls  for  his  mother,  talks  about  the  scenes  of  the  previous  day. 
but  he  is  assured  that  he  is  n  victim  of  some  strange  delusion; 
that  he  has  always  been  a  prince  and  has  never  known  poverty 
and  vice.  He  refuses  to  credit  this,  but  Karl,  who  acts  as  the 
court  physician,  tells  him  that  princes  are  subject  to  a  peculiar 
maludy  during  which  they  fancy  that  they  had  been  vulgar  ple¬ 
beians.  Finally.  Jau  is  induced  to  believed  these  assurances. 

In  tho  next  scene,  Jau  and  the  princely  suite  are  at  dinner. 
He  drinks  much,  talks  of  his  exploits  as  a  hunter,  and  fully  en¬ 
ters  into  the  spirit  of  his  new  position.  To  gratify  his  love  of 
power,  he  gives  various  absurd  orders,  which  arc  implicitly 
obeyed.  They  generally  consist  in  sudden  commands  to  the  as¬ 
semblage  to  “get  up  “  "sit  down."  "get  up"  again.  He  inquires 
after  Schluck  repeatedly,  and  the  latter  is  at  last  brought  in, 
dressed  in  woman’s  clothes,  and  as  a  princess.  Jau,  of  course, 
recognizes  the  face,  voice,  and  carriage,  but  he  docs  not  trust  his 
impressions.  Schluck  plays  his  part  badly  and  is  led  away. 
Jau.  after  many  absurd  pranks,  gets  drunk  and  is  carried  out  of 
the  room  and  castle.  The  princely  career  is  brought  to  an  end. 

hi  the  last  act  the  two  tramps  are  back  in  the  wood.  Jau.  tho 
awake,  still  considers  himself  a  prince  and  scornfully  turns  away 
from  Schluck.  whom  he  calls  tramp  and  beggar.  All  explana¬ 
tions  of  Schluck  are  in  vain.  Tho  prince  and  Karl,  with  their 
attendants,  again  appear,  and  Jau  cries  to  them  that  he  is  one 
of  them,  a  prince.  He  is  disabused,  however,  by  Karl,  and  ad¬ 
vised  to  dismiss  all  nonsense  and  lead  henceforth  an  industrious, 
respectable  life.  All  is  vanity,  says  the  philosophizing  Karl,  and 
there  is  not  much  difference  between  princes  and  beggars.  The 
same  reflect  ions  are  made  by  Karl  to  the  prince  after  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  Jau. 

Is  this  commonplace  moral,  critics  ask.  what  Hauptmann 
means  to  teach  by  this  variation  of  a  theme  many  times  exploited 
in  fable,  juvenile  fiction,  and  fantasy?  Die  Gegenwart.  of  Ber¬ 
lin,  which  is  exceedingly  severe  in  its  criticism  of  the  farce. 


thinks  that  the  playwright  utterly  failed  to  carryout  any  definite 
conception,  assuming  that  he  had  one.  It  says  that  here  and 
there  the  phrases,  jests,  and  irony  point  to  an  intention  of  satiriz¬ 
ing  "legitimate  ”  princes,  but  this  is  negatived  by  the  character 
of  Jau.  This  journal  believes  that  the  piece  hascost  Hauptmann 
infinite  pains,  and  that  he  tried  to  outdo  Shakespeare,  whose  in¬ 
troduction  to  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  "  is  founded  on  the  same 
idea.  But  far  subtler  and  more  delicate  humor  was  necessary  for 
the  task,  and  Hauptmann,  conscious  of  his  artistic  deficiencies, 
was  obliged  to  reduce  the  play  to  a  cheap  farce. 

But  this  judgment  is  not  accepted  by  admirers  of  the  poet. 
They  would  treat  the  play  as  the  product  of  a  sudden  whim,  of  a 
rest  from  more  serious  labors.  It  is  said  that  Hauptmann  was 
reluctant  to  permit  the  public  performance  of  the  play,  and  that 
he  yielded  to  managerial  insistence. — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 

IS  RUSKIN  OUT  OF  DATE? 

THE  an  reviews  since  Ruskin'*  death  devote  much  space  to 
a  consideration  of  his  place  in  the  world  of  art.  Among 
American  publications.  7 Me  Magazine  of  Art  und  The  Art 
.studio  for  April  arc  chiefly  Kuskin  numbers,  and  the  consensus 
of  this  expert  opinion  is  distinctly  more  favorable  in  its  cstimnto 
of  Kuskin  the  artist  than  arc  some  of  the  opinions  lately  expressed 
in  leading  English  reviews.  Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann,  the  well- 
known  art  critic,  writing  in  The  Magazine  of  Art.  say h  . 
"For  sixty  years  tho  work  <»f  John  Kuskin  has  been  before  the 
world.  In  spite  of  tho  change  of  thought  and  the  development 
of  ideas,  he  holds  his  empire  still— not  ujxin  the  artist  and 
the  student  so  much  as  the  greater  circle  of  the  readers  and 
thinkers  of  the  world."  Kuskin's  chief  mission,  Mr.  Spielmann 
remarks,  was  to  proclaim  the  gospel  of  art  und  the  beauties  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  others;  yet  he  placed  himself  under  tho 
lwst  masters  of  the  day.  and  by  hard  work  und  application  be¬ 
came  "a  draftsman  of  extremely  high  accomplishment."  "His 
limitations  as  an  artist. "says  Mr.  Spielmann,  "are  clear  and  well- 
defined.  but  his  merits  are  not  less  obvious,  striking  with  aston¬ 
ishment  every  visitor  to  tho  University  Gallery  of  Oxford,  und 
silencing  even  the  hostile  critic  who,  ns  ut  the  Turner  Exhibition 
at  the  Fine  Art  Society's  Gallery  (London,  1878),  could  see  John 
Kuskin's  drawings  hanging,  not  unworthily,  besido  those  of  the 
mighty  landscape  painter  himself." 

M.  Roltert  dc  la  Sizcranne.  writing  uiso  in  The  Magazine  of 
Art.  says  that  the  recent  tendency  to  smile  ut  Kuskin’s  art  theo¬ 
ries.  and  to  speak  of  them  much  in  the  same  tone  as  wo  might 
speak  of  crinoline,  is  unworthy  of  the  true  art  student.  Speak¬ 
ing  for  his  own  nation,  he  says : 

"It  was  indeed  late  in  the  day  before  the  French  'discovered  * 
Ruskin.  The  English  smiled  at  our  enthusiasm,  somewhat  as  a 
little  girl  may  smile  when  she  sees  a  younger  companion  content 
still  to  play  with  dolls.  .  .  .  Some  of  them  seemed  to  say  :  ‘What, 
you  are  so  far  behind  the  times  that  you  can  still  take  pleasure 
in  these  sermons  on  pictures?  Do  you  not  know  that  Ruskin  is 
quite  out  of  date?  Are  you  so  little  acquainted  with  the  younger 
English  school  of  art  that  you  have  failed  to  note  the  evolution 
that  has  taken  place  since  the  days  of  pre  Kaphaelitism?  Criti¬ 
cism  has  gone  ahead  since  '  Modern  Painters  *  was  written.  It  is 
now  exact  and  scientific,  the  lyric  raptures  of  Ruskin  have  given 
way  to  calm  investigation  and  to  an  all  but  chemical  analysis  of 
the  characteristics  of  each  master,  of  the  qualities  and  defects  of 
each  school.  All  the  interest  of  the  modem  artistic  movement 
centers  in  this.' " 

Is  this  reproach  well  founded?  asks  M.  de  la  Sizcranne.  Is 
Ruskin  out  of  date'  He  decides  in  the  negative.  There  is.  it 
is  true,  much  that  is  old-fashioned  in  Kuskin's  two  largest  books. 
"  Modern  Painters"  and  "The  Stones  of  Venice. "  and  the  writer  re¬ 
marks  that  the  newest  notions  on  technic  and  ideals  of  art  ore  not  to 
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be  found  there.  But  Ruskin  also  wrote  the  "Elements  of  Draw¬ 
ing."  "Lectures  on  Art.”  and’Wratra  Pentelici " ;  and  where, 
asks  M.  de  la  Sizeranne.  are  even  the  newest  tendencies  of  con¬ 
temporary  art  more  clearly  understood  and  defined,  or  more  elo¬ 
quently  set  forth,  than  in  these  books?  When  the  French  neo¬ 
impressionists,  after  seeking  far  and  wide  among  the  younger 
critics  for  a  sound  theory  of  the  modern  movement  in  art.  came 
to  Ruskin.  they  found  here,  says  the  writer,  what  they  had  so 
long  sought  for  fruitlessly  elsewhere.  Paul  Signac.  Henry  Ed¬ 
mond  Cross,  and  other  artists  of  this  school  have  caused  Kuskin’s 
"Elements  of  Drawing "  to  be  translated  into  French  for  their 
use.  "in  order  to  infuse  some  of  these  new  ideas  into  the  brains 
of  the  young  school  of  artists."  Those  who  insist  that  Russia 
did  not  understand  and  sympathize  with  the  new  schools  have 
not  rear!  his  works,  asserts  M.  dc  la  Sizeranne.  To  Ruskin.  too. 
he  says,  is  due  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  initiate  the  great 
modern  reaction  against  vicious  principles  of  household  art  and 
decoration  ;  for  it  was  at  Ruskin ’*  ardent  blaze  of  enthusiasm 
that  William  Morris  "first  lit  the  torch  he  held  uloft  to  shine  on 
modern  art," 

DRAMATIZATIONS  OF  "QUO  VADIS." 

THE  two  rival  dramatic  adaptations  of  "Quo  Vadis "  which 
have  appeared  in  New  York  arc  much  ulike  iu  a  general 
way,  containing  much  the  same  drafts  from  the  original.  Both 
were  well  received,  altho  the  version  by  Mr.  Stanislaus  Strange 
(New  York  theater)  uttracts  less  critical  interest  than  that  by 
Miss  Jeanette  L.  Gilder,  editor  of  The  I'ritis.  The  latter  ver¬ 
sion  bus  the  additional  recommendation  of  living  authorised  by 
M.  Sicnkiewicz. 

Two  dissimilar  views  of  the  authorized  version  i  Herald  Square 
Theater)  ure  represented  in  the  following  excerpt*.  The  New 
York  Evening  i'ost  (April  10)  say*  of  Miss  Gilder’s  play  . 

"There  are  readers  who  do  not  place  *  Quo  Vadis’  in  the  first 
rank  of  contemporary  fiction,  anil  who  are  a  little  doubtful 
whether  it  is  the  spiritual  or  the  carnal  side  of  it  that  has  made 
it  so  attractive  to  the  multitude,  but  no  admirer  of  it  can  justly 
accuse  Mis*  Gilder  of  not  treating  it  with  proper  resjicet  and 
sympathy.  She  ha*  followed  the  main  outline  of  the  story  ns 
closely  a*  could  reasonably  be  expected,  has  been  equally  sincere 
and  uncompromising  in  her  portrayal  of  the  profligate  and  sav¬ 
age  sensuality  of  pagan  Rome  and  the  religious  exaltation  of  the 
Christian  martyrs,  and  has  avoided  the  sentimental  and  disin¬ 
genuous  claptrap  which  was  so  conspicuous  and  offensive  in 
*  The  Sign  of  the  Cross.’  Whatever  the  defects  of  her  play-  ami 
some  of  them  are  sufficiently  obvious — she  has  not  subordinated 
sense  to  spectacle,  or  condescended  to  mere  trick  for  the  *ake  of 
pleasing  the  groundlings.  She  has  sought  to  make  the  story  at 
leust  as  important  as  the  scenery.  .  The  strongest  and  most 
moving  situation  in  the  whole  play  is  in  the  last  act.  where  Vini- 
cius.  iu  the  foreground,  prays  for  a  miracle,  which  is.  apparently, 
granteil  when  the  ginnt  Ursus  vanquishes  the  bull  in  the  arena 
and  saves  the  life  of  Lygia.  The  construction  of  this  set  is  de¬ 
cidedly  ingenious,  and  the  effect  pictoriully  is  excellent.  Instead 
of  making  any  attempt  to  show  the  arena  itself,  the  scene  dis¬ 
closes  an  approach  to  the  imperial  box,  with  the  Emj>eror  and  his 
courtiers  watching  the  events  in  the  invisible  arena  beyond  and 
below  them,  whose  position  and  form  are  indicated  by  the  awn¬ 
ing  su*|>cnded  above.  From  the  comments  of  these  spectator* 
the  audience  is  enabled  to  divine  the  progress  and  issue  of 
Ursus’s  combat,  and  the  effect  is  much  more  satisfactorv  than  is 
generally  the  ease  when  an  attempt  is  made  t«»  substitute  narra¬ 
tion  for  action.” 

Iu  The  ‘Tribune.  Mr.  William  Winter  writes 

"Three  hours  of  stage  Christianity,  punctuated  with  three 
ghost-seeing  deliriums,  three  agonized  partings,  two  suicides, 
one  sermon,  one  ballot,  and  one  wrestling-match— such  is  the 
‘Quo  Vadis.’  made  by  Miss  Gilder  and  sanctioned  by  Mr.  Sicn¬ 
kiewicz.  that  was  produced  last  night  in  the  Herald  Square 
Theater,  and  was  received  with  abundant  applause  by  a  crowded 


bouse.  1:  is  not  a  play :  it  is  a  synopsis;  but  it  contains,  roughly 
thrown  together,  many  of  the  incidents  of  a  popular  tale,  relative 
to  the  persecution  of  the  early  Christians  in  Rome,  in  the  time  of 
Nero ;  it  provides  for  many  sets  of  showy  scenery  ;  its  theology 
is  irreproachable,  and  it  suggests  the  power  of  saving  grace— 
when  reinforced  by  female  blandislmieuts— toconvert  strong  men 
from  everything  except  a  propensity  to  bellow.  The  chief  con¬ 
vert  was  Mr.  John  Blair,  as  Vinicius ;  but.  altho  that  ardent 
Roman  changed  from  a  condition  of  rampant  carnality  to  one  of 
celestial  meekness,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  he  was  still  shout¬ 
ing.  at  a  late  stage  of  the  proceedings.  There  is  scarcely  a 

thread  of  story  in  the  whole  prolix  fabric . All  these  religious 

play*  are  very  much  alike,  and  they  arc  all  tiresome.  They 
please,  however,  a  large  class,  that  habitually  shuns  the  theater 
but  would  rally  to  see  an  abstract  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
therefore  they  have  their  use.  Toothers  the  stage  seems  scarcely 
a  fit  place  for  an  exposition  «>f  the  scheme  of  spiritual  salvation. 
Each  to  hi*  taste.” 


SOME  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ENGLISH 

FICTION. 

R.  GEORGE  MOORE,  author  of  "  Esther  Waters.”  altho 
a  novelist  himself,  doe*  not  take  a  high  view  of  the  novel 
and  its  place  in  literature.  It  is  only  the  ideal,  the  dreum  ele¬ 
ment  of  a  book  that  makes  it  great,  he  think*.  Therefore,  while 
Shakespeare.  Milton.  Shelley.  Wordsworth,  will  make  England’s 
name  remembered  when  her  empire  has  passed  away  and  is 
"forgotten  like  the  Babylonian  and  the  Persian.”  the  great  mas¬ 
ter*  of  F'nglisli  fiction  will  disappear,  and  leave  not  n  wrack  be¬ 
hind.  He  write*  (we  quote  front  7 he  E'orth  American  A 'e visit', 
April)  ; 

"The  servitude  of  English  prose  to  the  things  of  this  world 
began  in  the  Elizabethan  time,  when  men’s  eyes  did  not  see  so 
clearly  the  thing*  of  tins  world  us  they  do  now.  and  so  the  early 
servitude  of  prose  was  a  comparatively  light  one;  and  tho  the 
English  essay  occupies  un  inferior  position  to  the  poem,  whether 
dramatic  or  narrative,  it  still  holds  through  the  genius  of  Pater. 
Landor.  and  De  Quincey  a  high  place  in  our  literature— a  place 
vi  high  that  if  all  our  prose  literature  were  destroyed  except  tho 
work*  of  our  essayists  and  translators,  the  inferiority  between 
English  prose  and  English  verse  would  probably  not  strike  any 
one  except  the  discerning  critic.  It  is  our  prose  fiction  that 
bring*  into  striking  relief  the  inferiority  of  the  minds  of  those 
who  worked  in  prose  to  the  minds  of  those  whose  work  is  in 
verse .  and  that  English  prose  fiction  should  be  the  weakest  part 
of  our  literature  is  consonant  with  all  that  has  been  advanced 
here  regarding  the  change  which  came  over  the  national  tenqicr 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Prose  fiction  appeared 
in  England  about  a  hundred  years  after  Cromwell ;  it  was  a  child, 
therefore,  of  our  middle  age  Twins.  I  should  say,  were  born  to 
u>.  for  ‘  Clarissa  Ilarlowe’  and ’Tom  Jones’  appeared  simultane¬ 
ously  But  the  twins  differed  exceedingly  from  each  other;  one 
threw  lock  to  the  early  literature .  the  other  dictated  the  form 
which  the  F^nghsh  novel  was  to  take  down  to  the  present  day. 
For.  v>  far  a*  we  ure  aware,  there  exists  no  instance  iu  our  litera¬ 
ture  of  a  deviation  from  the ‘Tom  Jones'  type  of  novel  to  the 
’Clarissa  Harlowc  '  type  of  novel,  and  to  appreciate  the  shallow¬ 
ness  of  the  tradition  which  has  made  our  fiction,  and  the  depth 
of  the  tradition  which  has  made  our  poetry,  we  have  only  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  essential  differences  which  divide  these  novels.’’ 

Indeed,  for  the  authors  of  these  two  books.  Fielding  and  Rich- 
ardson.  Mr.  Moore  has  little  use.  dismissing  them  parenthetically 
with  the  remark  that  neither  was  a  great  writer.  Nor  of  Thack¬ 
eray  has  he  a  higher  opinion.  He  pronounces  the  latter’s  state¬ 
ment  that  "no  one  since  Fielding  has  dared  to  paint  the  portrait 
of  a  complete  man"  to  Ik-  "shallow  and  evasive ”•  "If  he 
(Thackeray)  had  said.  ’  Fielding's  portrait  is  singularly  incom¬ 
plete.  for  it  is  composed  entirely  of  lust  and  physical  courage, 
but  as  these  are  immortal  instincts  the  man  lives,  in  the  shallows 
of  animal  life,  it  is  true,  but  he  lives.'  he  would  have  succeeded 
in  defining  the  merits  of  Fielding's  novel."  As  for  what  is  com- 
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monly  held  to  be  Thackeray's  great  masterpiece.  Mr.  Moore 
says : 

"The  merit  of  •  Vanity  Fair  '  is  in  the  design,  in  the  placing  of 
the  characters,  in  the  ingenuity  with  which  the  parts  are  linked 
together.  Hut  if  we  consider  the  quality  of  the  mind  reflected  in 
this  book,  we  Itccome  aware  that  it  is  at  once  trivial  and  com¬ 
monplace.  Fielding  has  been  compared  to  Gillray  and  to  Row¬ 
landson.  It  would  be  difficult  to  view  that  Thackeray's  merits 
arc  greater  than  those  of  Leech  or  Du  Maurier.  There  is  proba¬ 
bly  not  a  thought  in  the  little  moralities  with  which  Fielding 
prefixes  his  chapters  which  Turgeneff  or  Balzac  would  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  write  down.  His  reflections  on  life  are  common¬ 
place  enough,  but  they  arc  not  obsequious,  like  Thackeray's. 
Thackeray  did  not  reflect  the  mind  of  the  club,  he  identified 
himself  with  it,  with  the  deadly  mind  of  St.  James's  Street.  He 
is  spoken  of  as  a  satirist.  Well,  he  twitted  young  ladies  with 
wanting  to  get  married,  but  why  should  they  not  want  to  get 
married?  His  general  outlook  on  life  seems  to  lie  that  if  their 
mammas  would  ullow  them  to  marry  the  young  men  their  hearts 
sighed  for,  the  last  reproach  that  could  be  legitimately  urged 
against  society  would  bo  removed." 

Of  Thackeray's  great  fellow  cruftsman.  Mr.  Moore  says: 

"Dickens.  Thackeray’s  contemporary,  was  a  man  of  a  deeper 
and  a  more  richly  colored  temperament,  a  man  of  genius,  but  one 
whose  genius  did  not  meet  with  circumstances  favorable  to  an 
intimate  ami  energetic  development.  He  partakes  so  largely  of 
the  nature  of  hi*  time  that  it  is  open  to  doubt  he  achieved  any 
serious  literature.  In  the  end  it  comes  to  this,  that  the  Knglish 
novelist  does  not  occupy  u  higher  place  in  literature  than  the 
Itnlian  operatic  composer  does  in  music.  A  story  is  told  of  Ros¬ 
sini  which  might  be  very  well  told  of  Dickens.  Rossini  had  bceu 
to  hear  Wagner,  and  meeting  u  friend,  he  said,  sighing  'I  too 
was  gifted,  und  if  I  had  been  brought  up  in  Germany  I  might 
have  written  music.'  Rossini  knew  the  truth;  he  knew  that  his 
natural  gifts  were  of  a  very  high  order,  but  they  were  unculti¬ 
vated.  and  he  knew  they  would  remain  uncultivated  because  he 
was  wanting  in  energy  of  mind.  Dickens  lived  in  a  time  when 
Kngland  had  grown  inaccessible  to  ideas,  in  on  age  in  which 
facts  alone  seemed  to  lie  worth  acquiring,  and  it  is  to  hi*,  credit 
that  in  an  honest  or  a  simple  and  unsuspicious  way  he  seems  to 
have  been  aware  of  the  materializing  influences  at  work,  that  a 
second  crystallisation  hod  liegun  in  Knglund.  Mr.  Gradgrind  is 
not  a  great,  clear  vision  of  the  century's  end.  but  in  a  limited 
way  Mr.  Gradgrind  shows  that  Dickens  was  not  incapable  of 
philosophic  speculation.  .  .  .  Fettered  in  a  tradition,  bad  as  that 
which  held  opera  back  until  Wagner  broke  it.  Dickens  could  not 
look  humanity  full  in  the  face  and  allow  his  soul  to  flow  out  upon 
the  paper.  The  English  law  of  fiction  was  that  man  had  to  be 
considered  as  a  joke  or  a  humdrum  creature  of  habit.  Dickens 
chose  the  former  ns  Miss  Austen  had  chosen  the  latter ;  Dickens 
could  Ik-  incisive  and  poignant ;  he  could  even  lift  a  fold  of  the 
veil,  for  'under  the  cover  of  laughter*  half  a  truth  may  be  allowed 
to  pass;  but  if  the  instincts  were  forbidden,  anil  if  there  were  no 
prose  examples  showing  how  they  might  be  utilized,  landscape 
was  free  to  his  imagination,  and  it  was  in  places  that  Dickens's 
genius  found  an  outlet.  He  introduced  the  spiritual  life  of  place* 
into  English  fiction  ;  Balzac  had  done  this  in  'Scraphila.'  but  in 
Balzac  we  find  everything  ;  in  other  writers  we  find  this  and  that 
quality.  All  that  is  spiritual  in  London  found  expression  in 
'Bleak  House '  and  '  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop';  the  sanctity  of 
the  English  landscape  rises  up  in  the  pages  of  '  Barnaby  Rudge  ' 
Dickens  was  a  great  visionary,  living  in  a  time  when  the  soul 
was  in  eclipse;  living  at  almost  any  other  time,  his  characters 
would  have  bulked  up  in  the  tragic  masses  of  Rembrandt's 
imagination." 

The  women  novelists  alsocomcin  for  their  share  of  Mr.  Moore's 
rather  contemptuous  toleration.  "  Women."  he  say*,  "occupy  in 
art  exactly  the  same  place  that  they  do  in  religion  ;  they  worship 
very  prettily  the  gods  that  men  create  for  them.  They  make 
very  good  saints,  and  they  carry  our  ideas  very  prettily  across 
their  fans."  Of  Miss  Austen,  who  during  the  past  twelvemonth 
in  England  has  been  compelled  -if  her  shade  still  listens  to  ter¬ 
restrial  critics— to  hear  some  harsh  things  of  herself.  Mr.  Moore 
remarks  that  "it  is  Miss  Austen's  plausive  lying  that  induces  us 


to  bear  with  her  a  little,  and  allows  us.  when  we  put  a  book  of 
hers  down,  to  say  that  her  novels  are  as  perfect  as  they  are  tedi¬ 
ous.”  As  for  Charlotte.  Anne,  and  Emily  Rrontl,  and  George 
Eliot,  they  are  dismissed  with  the  following  lines . 

"The  Brontes  wrote  some  admirable  novels,  melodramatic  and 
social,  but  is  it  necessary  to  point  out  that  'Jane  Eyre  '  is  not  ii 
symbol  of  a  moral  idea?  that '  Yillette '  is  charming,  anil  that 
*  Wuthcring  Heights’  is  melodramatic1  George  Eliot  tried  to 
think  like  a  man,  and  produced  admirable  counterfeits  of  his 
thoughts  in  wax-work.  So  far  her  novels  may  lie  said  to  Ik*  sym¬ 
bolical.  Arc  Adam  Bede  and  Arthur  and  the  facetious  farmer's 
wife  more  living  than  the  figures  in  any  wax-work  show?  They 
are  dumpy  and  doll-like,  their  eyes  arc  fixed,  and  their  skins 
are  sallow  and  reddened.  Maggie  Tulliver  seems  for  a  moment 
like  the  embodiment  of  an  ethical  principle,  but  the  story  is  in¬ 
terrupted  by  a  flood,  and  the  critic  asks  if  the  subject  of  the  book 
is  Maggie's  temperament  or  the  rising  of  the  Floss.  Even  relig¬ 
ion  has  not  won  the  English  novel  from  its  original  character  ; 
neither  here  nor  in  America  has  religion  made  a  single  convert 
from  Fielding;  none  has  had  the  strength  to  break  away  from 
the  raking  and  hoeing  in  the  l>cds  of  rural  and  urban  manners 
and  build  again  upon  the  passions.  In  the  English  novel  relig¬ 
ion  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  desire  to  distinguish  between  Roman 
Catholics  and  Baptists,  and  in  intention  the  religious  novel  is  the 
same  as  the  social  novel.  In  England  the  intention  i*  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  baronet  and  the  grocer ;  across  the  Atlantic  to 
distinguish  between  Americans  who  have  been  to  Paris  and  those 
who  have  stayed  at  home.*' 


FILIPINO  MUSIC. 

NE  would  not  Ik*  inclined  to  think  of  a  Malay  archipelago 
as  a  place  where  modern  music  is  extensively  cultivated  ; 
yet  a  traveler  of  musical  taste*,  writing  lately  from  San  Isidro, 
in  the  Philippine  Island*,  places  a  high  estimate  upon  the  musi¬ 
cal  culture  of  the  Tagalox.  Music,  he  says,  holds  an  important 
place  in  the  esteem  of  the  Filipinos— such  music,  too,  a*  we  know 
in  America  and  Europe.  Many  young  women  of  the  lending 
Tagalo*  families  have  received  careful  instruction  in  l»oth  instru¬ 
mental  and  vocal  branches  of  the  art,  and  frequently  display  very 
considerable  talent  and  cultivation.  Even  in  the  smallest  towns 
caj»able  orchestra*  exist,  primarily  for  church  uses,  but  available 
also  for  fiestas  and  purely  *>cial  affairs.  These  bandsmen,  he 
say*,  arc  gifted  with  an  extraordinarily  quick  car.  and  jwrform 
feats  which  would  put  many  of  our  own  bands  to  shame.  He 
says  (in  the  New  York  Tribunt)  ; 

"That  the  band*  and  orchestras  play  in  public  entirely  without 
notes  is  principally  due  to  a  marvelous  musical  memory,  and  not 
to  their  ability  to  play  'by  car.'  the  commonly  ascribed  source  of 
their  cleverness.  Diligent  practise  with  notes  in  hand,  coupled 
with  a  quick  perception  as  to  favorite  band  selections,  made  it 
possible  for  these  native  organizations  to  serenade  the  Americans 
with  their  own  popular  airs  almost  as  soon  a*  they  were  played 
by  the  American  hands. 

"Occasionally  wandering  bands  of  musicians  are  seen  in  tho 
smaller  towns.  They  are  strollers  in  the  true  sense  of  that  word, 
since  they  idle  their  way  along  the  green  fringed  dusty  roads 
that  wander  in  such  an  aimless  way  from  village  to  village. 
These  strolling  musician*  halt  often  by  stream-side  or  in  shady 
place  seemingly  for  additional  practise  of  their  simple  tunes,  but 
in  reality  stopping  out  of  sheer  do-nothingness.  This  class  of 
music-makers  have  for  their  usual  equipment  nuught  but  sweet, 
clear-noted  flutes,  with  which  to  carry  the  air.  and  curious  double- 
barreled  horns,  all  of  bamboo.  Often  desperately  ragged,  and 
always  barefooted,  the  little  group  strikes  up  strange  and  weird 
airs,  the  time  being  equally  as  curious  as  the  melody.  Dust 
beats  up  in  little  puff*  from  beneath  their  splayed  feet  as  the 
players  mark  the  time;  nimble  fingers  -sadly  dirty,  alas  !— rise 
and  fall  or  flutter  over  the  openings  in  the  creamy  white  bamboo 
flutes,  and  the  quick,  limpid  notes  of  the  favorite  march,  ‘Viva 
Pio  del  Pilar.’  are  heard.  Again  they  play.  This  time  there 
trickles  from  the  flutes  the  sweet  notes  of  the  song  of  the  pilgrims 
to  the  shrine  of  Antipolo.  They  are  the  sounds  of  dropping 
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water,  of  a  crystal  bell  struck  softly,  or  the  dear'  high  notes  of 
the  scarlet  tanager  in  the  cherry-trees  in  far-away  America.  And 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  larger  instruments  floats  the  song  of 
the  pilgrims  along  on  even  and  gentle  waves  of  bass  anil  bary¬ 
tone.  or  sets  the  hot  afternoon  air  throbbing  with  the  deep  "oomp. 
oomp  ’  of  the  chorus  of  ‘  Pio  del  Pilar  con  valor  singular.' 

"  I  have  in  mind  one  band  in  particular.  The  leader  was  a 
small  man.  even  among  liis  own  undersized  people.  Tho  totally 
blind,  he  himself  had  made  all  the  glistening  horns  and  slender 
polished  limes  of  his  players.  It  was.  perhap*..  not  music  of  high 
order  that  they  gave  us  while  we  were  halted  for  rest  on  the 
banks  of  the  San  Fernando,  and  yet  it  was  not  altogether  dis¬ 
pleasing.  And  when,  as  a  finale,  there  rang  in  our  ears  the 
notes  of  'The  Star-Spangled  Banner. '  with  aecomtianying  soft 
breathing  from  the  heavier  basses,  the  blind  man  stood  erect  and 
his  tattered  hat  was  dashed  to  the  ground.  Soldier*  and  players 
alike  bared  their  heads,  but  none  were  quicker  than  the  leader. 
Stage  play  perhaps  it  was.  hut  we  thought  not ;  for  never  was  an 
Englishman  more  devout  in  his  toast  of  'The  (Juevn  '  0<»!  bless 
her!'  than  was  that  Filipino  when,  the  air  concluded,  he 
stretched  out  his  arms  appealingly,  and.  with  choking  voice, 
cried,  'It  is  the  song  of  liberty.  Scftors.  I.  too.  was  once  a  sol¬ 
dier  and  fought  for  liberty,  holy  liberty ' ' 

"  From  their  homes  we  have  frequently  heard  und  enjoyed  ex¬ 
cellent  piano  music,  and  on  the  occasion  when  General  Wheeler 
and  staff  were  entertained  by  Scftor  Ambrosio  Bautista,  at  the 
latter's  home  in  Pnnique.  after  an  indescribable  meal,  a  real  treat 
was  given  by  the  daughters  of  the  house.  Schul>ert's‘  Serenade  * 
an«l 1  Non  e  ver  ’  took  us  completely  by  surprise  And  when  an¬ 
other  daughter  played  Chaminade's  '  The  Flatterer.'  and  played 
it  with  that  soft  insistence  that  it  deserves  our  surprise  was  gen¬ 
uine  astonishment.” 


A  COUNTRY  THAT  HAS  NO  ILLITERATES. 

FOR  more  reasons  than  one.  the  little  Finnish  nation  has 
come  into  general  notice  of  late,  and  all  new  information 
on  this  little  known  race  has  only  added  to  the  esteem  in  which  it 
is  held.  Six  months  ago,  an  international  committee  went  to 
St.  Petersburg,  bearing  w  ith  them  a  petition  signed  by  hundreds 
of  leading  scholars  from  nil  the  lands  of  Europe,  expressing  their 
high  appreciation  of  the  character  of  the  Finns  and  asking  that 
the  Russian  Government  abstain  from  the  measures  it  hail 
adopted  looking  to  a  suppression  of  their  jki1iik.iI  and  national 
existence.  The  committee  was  not  received  by  the  Czar,  and  the 
Russians  have  continued  their  jxilicy  of  suppression  A  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  justice  of  the  claims  put  forth  in  favor  of  the 
Finns  is  furnished  in  a  book  published  by  the  Russian  authoress. 
Mrs.  O.  K.  Popow.  of  St.  Petersburg.  In  the  ,1/lgemeine  /.ti¬ 
tling  (Munich.  Non.  51  and  54)  apjwars  a  review  of  this  book, 
from  which  we  take  the  following  information  concerning  Finn 
literature. 

There  is  in  this  country  jiraetically  not  one  person  to  be  found 
who  cun  not  read  or  write.  There  is  jterhaps  not  a  single  peas¬ 
ant’*  hut  111  Finland  where  a  jxriitical  pajicr  is  not  regularly  read, 
and  scarcely  a  Finnish  jieasant  can  be  found  who  can  not  recite 
from  memory  large  portions  of  the  writings  of  Runelwrg  and 
Topclius.  To  an  unusual  extent,  jiolitical  agitation  there  is  the 
outcome  of  the  development  of  literature  and  especially  of  a 
higher  type  of  journalism. 

The  father  of  the  Finnish  movement  in  modern  literature  was 
Henry  Gabriel  l’orthnu.  who  in  the  last  three  decades  of  the 
eighteenth  century  aroused  in  the  Finns  a  national  enthusiasm 
never  before  known.  Early  in  the  present  century  a  society  of 
jiatriotic  Finns  was  organized  to  realize  in  active  life  national 
and  literary  ideals  of  the  Porthauitcs.  At  this  time,  the  first 
literary  journal  of  Finland  was  founded — the  7 urun  I’iikvn 
Sviinum.il  <  Abo  Weekly  .\Va*4).  Since  then  the  press  of  the 
Country  has  developed  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Of  the  thirty- 
five  smaller  villages  in  Finland,  there  arc  only  five  that  have 
not  at  least  one  jicriodical.  the  total  number  of  jiapers  being  i56. 
one  to  every  13,000  inhabitants.  Equal  enthusiasm  is  shown  for 
the  higher  types  of  literature.  Almost  every  sch'«»l  and  class  of 
modern  literature  is  represented  among  the  writers  of  Finland. 
"The  Finnish  Literary  Association, "  which  has  been  at  work 


since  1531.  is  the  chief  exponent  of  the  learning  and  research  of 
this  j>eople.  and  has  also  translated  the  l>est  specimens  of  the 
literature  of  European  nations  into  Finnish. —  Translation  made 
fur  The  Literary  Digest. 


PROGRESS  IN  SPELLING  REFORM. 

THE  advocates  of  “simplfticd  sjtclling  "  express  gratification 
over  the  progress  of  the  j>ast  year.  In  spite  of  the  usual 
amount  of  newspajtcr  hostility,  ranging  from  humorous  to  tragi¬ 
cally  grave,  the  response  made  to  the  recent  proposal  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  fora  revised  sjwlling  of  twelve 
words  (program,  tho,  altho.  thoro.  thorofare,  thru,  thruout,  cata¬ 
log.  jirolog.  decalog.  demagog,  jwdagogi  seems  to  have  been  grati¬ 
fying  to  the  friend*  of  the  reform.  The  new  spellings  have  l>een 
cither  adopted  or  recommended  for  use  in  the  public  schools  of 
Pittsfield  and  Northampton  (Mass  ),  in  Denver,  and  in  Chicago; 
also  by  tho  Chicago  Society  of  Proof-Readers,  by  the  important 
educational  house  of  E.  L.  Kellogg  A-  Company,  of  New  York, 
and  by  many  less  widely  known  schools  and  journals.  The 
University  of  Chicago  pres*  resolved  to  adopt  tho  new  spellings 
in  all  publications  of  the  university  .  but  this  important  step  was 
subsequently  regarded  as  too  radical  an  advance  by  the  more 
conservative  members  of  the  university  faculty,  who.  according 
to  the  latest  rejurts.  have  placed  their  veto  on  the  resolution. 

Tho  department  of  sujierintcndenco  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Association,  at  its  meeting  in  Chattunnogn  last  year, 
adopted  the  following  resolutions,  action  by  the  association  being, 
however,  deferred  to  this  year. 

"  Re  salved,  That  in  all  thcpublisht  proceedings  of  this  depart¬ 
ment.  the  recommendation  of  the  American  and  the  British 
philological  associations  be  adopted  at  once  so  fur  as  said  recom¬ 
mendation  refers  to  the  dropping  of  the  final ‘o'  in  words  in 
which  it  docs  not  scrv  to  lengthen  the  preceding  vowel,  hut  rather 
tends  to  mislead  the  Itirncr ;  thus  si*el  hav.  giv,  ar.  bad  (verb), 
definit.  dcrivativ,  ntniabl.  etc.  :  anu  to  the  substitution  of  '  f  ’  for 
|»h  and  gh  where  the  digrafs  represent  the  sound  off':  thus  sjiel 
geografy.  fantasm.  and  enuf.  und  to  the  droping  of  gh  in  ull 
words  in  which  this  digraf  is  silent :  thus  sjiel  thot.  bou  (bough), 
ni  (night,  etc. 

’•  He  salved.  That  in  all  words  In  which  the  amended  sjieling 
recommended  by  said  associations  is  in  accordance  with  the  ety¬ 
mology  of  the  word,  it  Ik*  adopted  in  the  publish!  proceedings  of 
this  <le | >art me nt  .  thus  spcl  coud.  sovran,  foren.  sithe.  hole  (en¬ 
tire),  Hand,  guslly.  etc.” 

This  report,  it  is  claimed,  has  met  with  the  general  approval 
of  etymological  sj»ecialists.  One  of  the  champions  of  the  report 
is  Dr.  I.  K.  Funk,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Standard  Dictionary. 
W'c  quote  from  his  letter  in  the  New  York  Sun: 

"The  report  of  the  committee  .  .  .  seems  to  me  to  be  simply  in 
the  line  of  what  must  lie.  It  is  inevitable  ns  the  law  of  gravity 
that  silent  letters,  that  is.  letters  tbnt  have  outlived  their  signifi- 
canceand  are  now  but  dead  w  eight,  lie  dropt  out  of  words.  Prog¬ 
ress  iv  along  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  in  spelling  tho 
phonetic  is  surely  that  line;  a  distinct  sign  for  every  distinct 
sound.  We  have  already  come  a  great  way.  Just  note  some  of 
the  sellings  that  our  great-grandfathers  had  to  put  up  with,  and 
let  us  1«c  glad  that  we  live  to-day.  This  is  the  way  they  spelt 
in  Shakespeare's  time  • 

A vre  (ain.  beleeoe  (believe).  civill  (civil).  cappc  (cup),  dleuell  (devil), 
dockor  (decoy •.  farre  (fan.  (veche  iflsh).  horrour  (horror),  niusick 
(music),  cunne  <»un>.  aouldier*  isoldierat.  trewe  »true).  wiefe  (wife). 

•"Tis  true  'tia  piltie.  and  piltie  "ti»  'ti*  true.’  •  llamle:.’  not  2.  scene  1. 

•  Ye  ch.«se  spirit*  .  .  .  appear  and  ayde  me  in  this  enterpriie  *  lleuty 
VL*  a  cl  5.  scene  > 

•'Here  are  a  few  more  specimens • 

•fyke*,  breames.  carpes.  tenches,  and  other  fyeshes.'— Act  5  o(  ’King 
Henry  VII..'  scene  ». 

’Her  faire  relow  haire  hung  playne  byhyod  her  bak.’— Leland  In 
•Kneightlev  History  ot  England,'  vol.  i..  p.  «*j. 

•He  talked  ol  Joules,  ol  worms,  of  firshes.'— Coverdale.  I  Kings  tv. 

J»-' . 

“Nor  is  simplified  spelling  an  untried  experiment.  By  a  re- 
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cent  imperial  edict,  the  absolute  phonetic  is  the  only  spelling 
taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Germany,  and  used  in  government 
printing.  This  settles  it  for  common-sense  Germany.  Italy  and 
Spain  arc  on  the  phonetic  basis,  and  now  the  editors  of  the  new 
dictionary  of  the  French  Academy  are  making  some  startling 
changes,  so  that  our  French  literary  phobists  may  hereafter  feel 
permitted  to  write  a  program,  join  a  quartet,  and  smoke  a 
cigarct . 

• 

In  the  recently  published  "  Prose  of  Edward  Rowland  Sill. "  we 
find  a  short  essay  entitled  "The  Objections  to  Spelling  Reform.- 
There  are.  Mr.  Sill  thought,  "two  insuperable  objections  to  the 
proposed  reform.”  The  first  is  that  "it  would  increase  the  al¬ 
ready  too  great  similarity  in  words."  He  wrote : 

"Syllables  that  arc  at  present  identical  only  to  the  ear  would 
then  become  alike  to  the  eye  also.  Now  the  true  theory  of  a 
visible  and  audible  language  demands  that  Ike  symbols  of  ideas 
should  differ  as  muck  as  the  ideas.  Kite,  right,  and  write  are 
three  wholly  distinct  ideas,  and  their  symbols  ought  to  be  corre¬ 
spondingly  distinct.  In  the  natural  and  undisturbed  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  language  they  would  ditlcr  both  to  car  and  to  eye  .  but 
our  present  tongue  is  the  result  of  confusing  influences,  and  the 
sounds  of  our  speech  have  been  allowed  in  many  instances  to  lose 
their  differentiation.  The  eye,  however,  being  a  more  intel¬ 
lectual  organ  than  the  ear.  has  refused  to  permit  the  visible  sym¬ 
bols  to  break  down  into  this  indistinguishable  similarity.  If  we 
can  not  have  every  idea  represented  by  a  different  symbol  to  the 
ear,  at  least  let  us  not  throw  away  at  the  command  of  a  false 
notion  whatever  difference  remains  to  the  eye.  Mete,  meat,  meet; 
night  and  knight ;  sight,  site,  eite  ;  mine  and  mined  ;  aisle  and 
isle;  by,  bye,  buy  ;  sent,  scent,  cent;  sell  and  cell .  wait  and 
weight ;  >?//and  awl.  ami  a  great  number  of  other  such  pairs  or 
triplets  would  lose  what  little  is  left  of  their  individual  identity. 
Depend  upon  it.  this  difference  of  spelling  ha*  not  been  a  result 
of  accident.  It  has  been  retained  becauseof  a  felt  instinct  of  the 
usefulness  of  keeping  things  separate  in  nppcnrancc  which  are 
separate  in  fnct." 

His  second  object  ion  is  that  phonetic  spelling  “would  petrify 
any  language  in  the  forms  which  it  happened  to  have  at  the 
moment  of  adopting  the  '  reform.  *  "  He  added  . 

"  If  a  fixed  phonetic  s|ielling.  backed  up  by  all  the  power  of  the 
more  and  more  tyrannical  dictionaries,  is  allowed  to  paralyse  all 
the  instincts  of  growth  and  change  in  the  language,  throwing  it 
into  a  dead  ami  fossil  condition  before  its  time,  there  will  lie  no 
longer  possible  such  progress  as.  for  example,  that  from  the  old 
English  ic  to  the  modern  I." 


Results  of  the  New  York  Opera  Season.— The 

season  of  1899-1900.  which  ended  at  the  Metropolitan  ()|icra 
House  on  Saturday.  April  14.  has  during  its  seventeen  weeks 
comprised  thirty  different  operas,  presented  at  one  hundred  and 
two  performances — allowing  for  double  bills— on  ninety-seven 
evenings.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  gives  the  following 
statistical  r/sum/ot  the  season  : 

• 

"Among  the  thirteen  composers  represented.  Wagner  was.  as 
usual,  the  most  popular,  his  operas  having  received  thirty-four 
performances ;  Gounod  came  next  with  thirteen.  Verdi  and 
Mozart  with  eleven  each,  while  Bizet  had  ten.  Mascagni.  Doni¬ 
zetti.  and  Meyerbeer  five  each.  Rossini  four,  ami  Beethoven. 
Leoncavallo.  Nicolai,  and  Thomas  one  each.  Five  of  the  thirteen 
composers  were  Germans,  representing  more  than  half  the  operas 
and  exactly  half  the  performances  iflfty-oncl.  Italy  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  five  composers,  eight  operas,  and  twenty-one  perfor¬ 
mances  ;  while  France  contributed  four  composers,  four  operas, 
and  thirty  performances.  In  the  popularity  of  single  opera*-  France 
leads  (thanks  to  Mile.  Calve),  with  ’Carmen'  ten  and  ’  Faust  ’ 
nine.  All  the  operas,  with  the  exception  of  the'  Magic  Flute.'  were 
sung  in  the  language  in  which  they  were  written,  the  Metropoli- 
tan  being  in  this  respect  an  important  one — as  in  the  number 
of  great  singers,  ahead  of  all  other  opera  houses  in  the  world.  ” 


Zitkala-Sa.  the  Indian  Girl-Violinist.— A  young  In- 
dian  girl,  of  striking  beauty  and  much  musical  talent,  is  attrac¬ 
ting  considerable  attention  in  Eastern  cities.  She  is  the  violin 

soloist  of  the  Carlyle  In 

dian  band,  now  rn  route* 

• 

to  the  Paris  Exposition- 
Harper's  Bazar  (April 
14)  says  of  her : 

"Zitkala-Sa  is  of  the 
Sioux  triiie  of  Dakota, 
and  until  her  ninth  year 
was  a  veritable  little 
savage,  running  wild 
over  the  prairie  and 
speaking  no  Inngunge 
but  her  own.  Her  first 
progress  to  want  civiliza¬ 
tion  was  made  at  a 
Friends'  school  in  In¬ 
diana.  and  sh«  afterward 
attended  Earl  ham  Col¬ 
lege  in  the  -a mo  State. 
Here  she  distinguished 
herself  by  carrying  off 
the  first  prize  in  oratory, 
and  also  a  first  prize  in 
si-*  >.  an  interstate  oratorical 

ra«  Girl  VtoUafetKl  Um  Carlyle  Indian  canto**  among  several 

Western  colleges.  She 
Br  Couttmyal  tt-f  >  I„  .line  ler  at  the 

Carlisle  Indian  School, 
but  resigned  to  devote  herself  to  the  study  of  the  violin  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  She  has  also  published  lately  a  series  of  articles  in  a  lead¬ 
ing  magazine  on  the  '  Impressions  of  an  Indian  Childhood  '  and 
the 'School  Lifcof  an  Indian  Girl,'  which  display  a  rare  command 
of  English  and  much  artistic  feeling.” 


NOTES. 

Two  announcements  made  recently  will  be  Intrrratlnit  to  the  literary  and 
the  dramatic  world  One  I.  ..(  ihe  dramatiration  of  MU*  Mary  Johnston's 
•'To  Have  and  To  Hold."  The  other  1*  the  securing  of  the  Ameilcan  right* 
to  M>.  Holland 'a  "L'Aigloo,"  for  MU*  Maud  Adams 

As  IrUh  play.  "The  Heather  Field."  by  Edward  Martyn,  was  present- 
ed  on  the  evening*  of  Aptll  1*  and  .1.  at  Carnegie  Lyceum.  It  was 
the  fifth  production  in  the  iouiw  of  Modern  I’lay*.  “The  Heather 
Field  "  wa*  one  of  the  fit*t  fruit*  of  the  new  Irish  renaissance  movement  In 
letter*  of  which  *o  much  ha*  been  heard  of  late.  It  wa*  originally  pro¬ 
duced  two  season*  ago  under  the  auspices  of  the  lrl*h  Literary  Theater  ho. 
ciety  of  Dublin,  of  which  W.  II.  Yeats,  the  poet,  has  been  the  moving  spirit. 

Ax  encouraging  Instance  of  the  growth  of  musical  ta*te  of  a  high  order 
in  the  Wc*t  U  the  "  Messiah  week  "  given  each  year  at  Bethany  College. 
Lindsburg,  Kan*.,  during  the  week  preceding  Easier.  Altho  this  college 
U  but  eighteen  year*  old  and  located  in  a  little  town  of  hardly  i,n»in- 
habitant*.  It  possesses  a  great  pipe  organ  and  a  trained  chorus  of  nearly 
four  hundred  voices.  It*  four  ”  Messiah  "  renditions  are  widely  known 
throughout  the  West  and  bring  great  number*  of  music  lover*  to  the 
oratorio. 

SltOf  NlED  Waonmi.  *<ui  of  the  famous  composer,  has  successfully  pro¬ 
duced  "  I»er  Racrenheutcr.'*  an  opera  In  three  acts.  The  librettist  founds 
his  plot  on  German  legends  and  it  is  said  that  in  the  opera  the  love  ele¬ 
ment  1*  predominant,  the  music  i»  melodious,  rich,  and  rhythmical,  and  the 
influence  of  Meyerbeer,  rather  than  of  the  composer's  father,  is  strongly 
manifest.  It  ha*  been  called  by  some  of  his  admirers  the  best  of  recent 
German  operas,  and  the  German  audience  u|Hin  the  first  night  manifest e«l 
unmistakable  approval. 

A  SEW  venture  in  the  publishing  world  I*  living  undertaken  by  the 
Tucker  Publishing  Company.  New  York,  in  reprinting  in  cheap  pamphlet 
form  (■  and  *  cents  each!  lending  articles  from  English  and  continental 
periodicals  Among  the  articles  already  so  reproduced,  we  note  tho  dis¬ 
cussions  by  Robert  Buchanan  and  Sir  Walter  Besant  concerning  "The 
Voice  of  the  Hooligan."  and  the  correspondence  between  Prof.  St.  George 
Mirart  and  Cardinal  Vaughan,  and  Matlock's  recent  article  on  "N’on-Dog- 
matic  Christ -unity."  in  which  betakes  Mrs.  Ward  to  task. 

Ix  Balzac's  recently  published  “Letters  to  a  Stranger  "  appears  a  letter 
in  which  he  speaks  as  follows  of  George  Sand  :  "Whilst  1  go  to  lied  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening  and  rise  at  midnight,  she  reverses  the  process  of  ta¬ 
king  to  her  pillow  at  six  in  the  morning  and  rising  at  midday.  Naturally  I 
conformed  to  her  habits,  and  we  confabulated  from  $  r.w.  to  5  a  m.  everv 
day.  I  felt,  that  1  was  talking  with  a  comrade.  She  has  the  great  qualities 
of  a  man-  She  discussed  burning  questions  with  the  seriousness,  the  sir- 
cerltr.  the  frankness,  the  conscientiousness  of  those  who  are  as  shepherds, 
leading  the  human  flock." 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 


UNSOLVED  PROBLEMS  OF  SCIENCE. 

THIS  is  the  age  of  science  triumphant:  yet  the  defeats  of 
science  have  been  more  numerous  titan  her  victories,  and 
many  of  her  most  conspicuous  failures  have  been  in  connection 
with  the  most  comprehensive  and  important  questions  that  she 
has  attempted  to  answer.  In  an  article  in  Harper' s  J!agasint 
(April),  Dr.  H.  S.  Williams  points  out  some  of  these  failures. 
He  first  encourages  us  by  noting  that  science  is  continually  turn¬ 
ing  the  tables  on  her  adversaries,  and  that  the  forlorn  hope  of  to¬ 
day  may  bo  the  conquering  host  of  to-morrow  ;  but  that  there  arc 
still  many  of  the  forlornest  of  forlorn  hopes  ho  doc*  not  deny. 
He  divides  these  into  three  categories.  <i)  Solar  and  telluric; 
(a)  physical,  and  (3)  life  problems.  First.  where  docs  the  sun 
get  its  heat?  One  of  the  earliest  explanations  was  that  the  im¬ 
pact  of  thousands  of  meteor*  every  second  furnished  it ;  but  sub¬ 
sequent  calculation  showed  that  this  would  necessitate  an  increase 
of  the  sun’s  muss  that  certainly  doe*  not  take  place.  Next 
Helmholtz  accounted  for  it  by  the  slow  contraction  of  the  sun 
itself.  This  explanation,  which  has  been  generally  accepted  in 
one  form  or  another,  involves  some  startling  consequence*. 
Says  I)r.  Williams: 

"According  to  Mayer's  meteoric  hypothesis,  there  were  no 
data  at  hand  for  any  climate  whatever  as  to  the  sun's  penna- 
nency,  since  no  one  could  surmise  what  might  be  the  limits  of 
the  meteoric  supply.  But  Helmholtz'*  estimate  implied  an  in- 
candescent  body  cooling.  .  .  .  It  wo*  only  necessary  to  calculate 
the  total  amount  of  heat  which  could  lx*  generated  by  the  total 
mass  of  our  solar  system  in  falling  together  to  the  sun's  center 
from  'infinity'  to  find  the  total  heat  supply  to  bo  drawn  upon. 
Assuming,  then,  that  the  present  observed  rate  of  heat-giving 
ha*  been  the  average  maintained  in  the  past,  a  simple  division 
gives  tho  number  of  years  for  which  the  original  supply  is  ade¬ 
quate.  The  supply  will  be  exhausted,  it  will  he  observed,  when 
tho  mass  conics  into  stable  equilibrium  as  a  solid  body,  no  longer 
subject  to  contraction,  about  the  sun’s  center  -such  a  body,  in 
short,  ns  our  earth  is  nt  present. 

"This  calculation  was  made  by  Ia>rd  Kelvin.  Professor  Tail, 
and  others,  and  the  result  was  one  of  the  most  truly  dynamitic 
surprises  of  tho  century.  For  it  transpired  that,  according  to 
mathematics,  the  entire  limit  of  the  sun's  heat-giving  life  could 
not  exceed  something  like  twenty-five  millions  of  years  The 
publication  of  thut  estimate,  with  the  appearance  of  authority, 
brought  u  veritable  storm  about  the  beads  of  the  physicists.  The 
entire  geological  and  biological  worlds  were  up  in  arms  in  a  trice 
Two  or  three  generations  before,  they  hurled  brickbats  at  any 
one  who  even  hinted  that  the  solar  system  might  lx*  more  than 
six  thousand  years  old;  now  they  jeered  in  derision  at  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  limit  the  lifebearing  period  of  our  glolie  to  a  paltry 
fifteen  or  twenty  millions." 

After  following  this  noted  controversy  into  some  of  us  more 
recent  ramifications,  Professor  Williams  concludes  that  the  con¬ 
traction  theory  of  the  sun’s  heat  must  await  the  demonstration 
of  observed  shrinkage  of  the  solar  disk,  as  viewed  by  future  gen¬ 
erations  of  observers,  before  taking  rank  as  an  incontestable 
theory,  and  that  computations  as  to  time  based  solely  on  this 
hypothesis  must  in  the  mcun  time  be  viewed  askance. 

The  collateral  problems  suggested  by  the  controversy  them¬ 
selves  furnish  numerous  instances  of  unsolved  mysteries.  For 
iustance.  the  thickness  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  the  proportion  of 
molten  matter  within  its  mass  are  still  indispute.  Still  more  are 
geologists  and  astronomers  at  odds  about  the  earth's  future,  and 
estimates  of  its  ultimate  fate  are  little  better  than  guesses. 

Coming  to  his  second  class  of  problems.  Dr.  Williams  notes 
that  of  the  nature  of  gravitation — the  all-encompassing  power  of 
the  universe — we  yet  know  nothing.  Says  the  writer: 

"The  wisest  physicist  of  to-day  will  assure  you  that  he  knows 


absolutely  nothing  of  the  why  of  gravitation— that  he  can  no 
more  explain  why  a  stone  tossed  into  the  air  falls  back  to  earth 
than  can  the  boy  who  tosses  the  stone.  But  while  this  statement 
puts  in  a  nutshell  the  scientific  status  of  explanations  of  gravi¬ 
tation.  yet  it  is  not  in  human  nature  that  speculative  scientists 
should  refrain  from  the  effort  to  explain  it.  Such  elforts  have 
been  made:  yet. on  the  whole,  they  are  surprisingly  few  in  num¬ 
ber:  indeed,  there  arc  but  two  that  need  claim  our  attention  here, 
and  one  of  these  has  hardly  more  than  historical  interest.  One 
of  these  is  the  so-called  ulir%-mundane-corpu$cle  hypothesis  of 
Le  Sage ;  the  other  is  based  on  the  vortex  theory  of  matter. " 

In  brief,  the  former  theory  is  that  the  universe  is  filled  with 
minute  Hying  panicles,  and  that  contiguous  bodies  are  forced  to¬ 
gether  by  the  impact  of  these  panicles,  producing  the  result  that 
we  explain  as  due  to  attraction.  The  other  is  that  gravitation  is 
a  son  of  strain  in  the  ether,  due  to  a  suction  exerted  by  the  atoms 
of  matter,  which  are  themselves  but  vortices  in  the  same  ether. 
In  all  such  explanations,  however,  says  Dr.  Williams,  we  are  but 
"heaping  hypothesis  upon  hypothesis.”  Of  course,  a  hypothesis 
that  violates  no  known  law  and  has  the  warrant  of  philosophical 
probability  is  always  worthy  of  a  hearing,  but  we  must  not  for¬ 
get  that  it  is  hypothesis  only,  not  conclusive  theory.  The  same 
maybe  said  of  theories  of  the  ultimutc  constitution  of  matter. 
Altho  physicists  believe  irt  the  atomic  theory,  they  arc  not  ready 
to  tell  what  the  atom  is.  or  oven  what  it  is  like.  The  same  mys¬ 
tery  involves  all  interatomic  uction.  physical  or  chemical,  To 
quote  again 

"  No  one  knows  just  what  happens  when  one  drops  a  lump  of 
salt  or  sugar  into  a  bowl  of  water.  We  may  believe  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ostwuld  and  his  followers,  that  the  molecules  of  sugar 
merely  glide  everywhere  between  the  molecules  of  water,  with¬ 
out  chemical  action;  or.  on  the  other  hand,  dismissing  this  me¬ 
chanical  explanation.  we  may  say  with  Mendelccf  that  the  process 
of  solution  is  the  most  active  of  chemical  phenomena,  involving 
that  incessant  interplay  of  atoms  known  as  dissociation.  But 
these  two  explanations  arc  mutually  exclusive,  and  no  one  can 
say  positively  which  one.  if  either  one.  is  right . 

"  But.  for  that  matter,  what  is  the  nature  of  these  intermolocular 
bonds  in  any  case?  And  why.  ut  the  same  temperature,  uro 
some  substance*  held  together  with  such  enormous  rigidity, 
others  vi  loosely?  Whydocx  not  a  lumpof  iron  dissolve  ns  read¬ 
ily  as  the  lump  of  sugar  in  our  bowl  of  water?  Guesses  may  bo 
made  to-day  ut  these  riddles,  to  be  sure,  but  unything  like  tena¬ 
ble  solution*  will  only  Ik-  possible  when  we  know  much  moro 
than  at  present  of  the  nature  of  intermolecular  forces,  and  of  the 
mechanism  of  molecular  structures." 

In  fact.  Dr.  Williams  concludes,  the  realm  of  atom  and  mole¬ 
cule  is  a  veritable  land  of  mysteries.  But  the  greatest  mystery 
of  science  is  included  under  the  third  head  of  which  Dr.  Williams 
treats — the  problem  of  life.  In  the  first  place,  is  or  is  not  life 
peculiar  to«*ur  earth?  Science  can  not  tell  us  whether  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  gave  ri'-c  to  it  were  incidental  to  our  own  planet  only, 
or  whether  all  planets  have  passed  or  arc  yet  to  pass  through  a 
hfe-bearmg  stage.  How  did  life  originate?  Was  its  origin  sin¬ 
gle  or  multiple?  What  are  its  relations  to  so-called  "dead  ’’  mat¬ 
ter?  None  of  these  questions  has  yet  been  answered  satisfactory 
ilj*by  science.  And  I>r.  Williams  notes  that,  without  trying  to 
answer  them,  it  has  its  hands  quite  full  in  dealing  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  phenomena  of  living  organisms.  Says  the  writer: 

"Some  of  the  most  elementary  principles  of  mechanical  con¬ 
struction  of  the  cell  are  still  matters  of  controversy.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  held  by  Prof.  O.  Biitschli  and  his  followers  that  the 
substance  of  the  typical  cell  is  essentially  alveolar,  or  foamlike, 
comparable  to  an  emulsion,  and  that  the  observed  reticular  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  cell  is  due  to  the  intersections  of  the  walls  of  the 
minute  ultimate  globules.  But  another  equally  authoritative 
school  of  workers  holds  to  the  view,  first  expressed  by  Fromniann 
and  Arnold,  that  the  reticulum  is  really  a  system  of  threads, 
which  constitute  the  most  important  basis  of  the  cell  structure. 
It  is  even  hckl  that  these  fibers  penetrate  the  cell  walls  and  con¬ 
nect  adjoining  cells,  so  that  the  entire  body  is  a  reticulum.  For 
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ihe  moment  there  is  no  final  decision  between  these  opposing 
views . 

"Turning  from  the  cell  as  an  individual  to  the  mature  organ¬ 
ism  which  the  cell  composes  when  aggregated  with  its  fellows, 
one  finds  the  usual  complement  «»f  open  questions,  of  greater  or 
less  significance,  focalizing  the  attention  of  working  biologists. 
Thus  the  evolutionist,  secure  as  is  his  general  position,  is  yet  in 
doubt  when  it  comes  to  tracing  the  exact  lineage  of  various 
forms.  He  does  not  know,  for  example,  exactly  which  order  of 
invertebrates  contains  the  type  from  which  vertebrates  sprang, 
tho  several  hotly  contested  opinions,  each  exclusive  of  the  rest, 
arc  in  the  field.  Again,  there  is  like  uncertainty  and  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  just  which  order  of  lower  vertebrates  formed  the 
direct  ancestry  of  the  mammals.  Among  the  mammals  them¬ 
selves  there  are  several  orders,  such  as  the  whales,  the  elephants, 
and  even  man  himself,  whose  exact  lines  of  more  immediate  an¬ 
cestry  are  not  as  fully  revealed  by  present  paleontology  as  is  to 
be  fully  desired." 

In  conclusion.  Dr.  Williams  points  to  anthropology  as  a  science 
of  the  future,  so  vast  that  its  problems  are  not  yet  as  clearly  de¬ 
fined  or  generally  recognized  as  they  are  sure  to  be.  To  this  yet 
immature  science,  he  says,  will  fall  the  greatest  of  the  unsolved 
problems  of  the  next  century. 


ASBESTOS  AND  ITS  USES. 

MONO  the  interesting  and  novel  uses  to  which  axbestot  is 
now  being  put.  one  of  the  latest  is  the  fabrication  of  a  kind 
of  porcelain,  which  for  many  purposes  is  superior  to  that  made 
in  the  ordinary  way.  We  leurn  this  from  an  article  contributed 
to  /.it  Siieme  Fran{>tiit  <  March  30)  by  M.  I*.  F.  Lhenoret.  Says 
this  writer : 

"Asbestos  is  called  also  by  miners  'cotton-stone  '  Canada 
furnishes  almost  all  of  the  asbestos  of  commerce  about  10.0m 
tons  a  year;  Italy  furnishes  u  few  hundred  tons.  It  hus  been 
found  also  in  Corsica,  in  Hungary,  in  Sweden,  in  Russia,  in 
South  Africa,  and  111  South  America;  but  what  with  the  difficulty 
of  mining  and  transportation,  as  well  as  the  rarity  of  the  product 
or  the  insufficiency  of  the  quantity,  the  amounts  produced  in 
these  regions  are  almost  nothing. 

"Asbestos  is  chiefly  used  to  pack  pistons  in  steam-engines  and 
joints  in  conduits  for  steam,  hot  air.  etc.,  and  to  cover  >uch  con¬ 
duits.  as  well  as  steam-boilers.  It  is  also  employed  to  insulate 
electric  wires. 

"Of  it  are  made  filters  for  acids  and  for  oils,  building-paper, 
brick,  cement,  and  paints.  It  is  used  to  line  fire-proof  safes,  in 
gns-logs.  and  in  furnaces.  Garments  for  firemen,  glass-makers, 
and  workmen  who  use  tire  and  acids,  are  made  from  it.  as  well 
ns  theater-curtains,  and  ropes  for  use  in  fire-escapes. 

"  It  may  Ik-  used  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  other  tex¬ 
tile  materials,  or  with  rubber,  steel,  etc . 

"Asbestos  is  very  irregularly  distributed  throughout  strata  of 
serpentine  rock,  and  shows  itself  at  the  surface  in  outcrops  like 
solid  rock  ;  it  is  worked  very  simply,  therefore,  in  quarries  at 
jKiints  where  it  is  found  in  profitable  quantities.  The  deepest 
quarries  do  not  exceed  <>ne  hundred  feet.  The  huge  blocks  of 
serpentine  detached  by  blasting  are  broken  up.  ami  those  of  the 
pieces  that  contain  asbestos  are  carried  to  the  workshops,  where 
children  break  them  up  further  with  small  hammers  ami  sepa/atc 

the  asbestos  according  to  quality . 

"  It  has  been  said  that  asliestos  can  be  used  like  nny  textile 
material ;  it  is  now  even  dyed.  This  is  effected  quite  well  by 
the  following  method  :  The  fillers  are  placed  for  two  hours  in  a 
cold  ten-per-cent,  solution  of  albumen  and  then  partially  dried  in 
nir,  ufter  which  they  are  dipped  in  a  dyeing  bath  raised  pmgTc*- 

sivcly  in  temperature  till  it  reaches  go  C.  [i2g  F.  J . 

"A  new  industry  based  on  the  use  of  asbestos  is  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  ‘asbestos-porcelain. '  invented  several  years  ago  by  M.  F. 
Garros.  Of  all  fillers,  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral,  there  is 
none  that  has— as  shown  by  the  microscope— a  smaller  diameter 
than  that  of  asliestos  These  fillers,  when  powdered,  give  rise 
to  extremely  tiny  particles.  M.  Garros  thought  that  if.  without 
the  addition  of  foreign  bodies,  these  particles  could  be  agglomer¬ 
ated.  the  material  thus  formed  would  have  very  numerous  and 


very  small  pore>.  not  only  on  account  of  this  minute  structure, 
but  also  because  of  the  facility  with  which  the  pure  mineral  can 
be  obtained. 

"The  chemical  composition  of  asbestos  (silicate  of  magnesia 
and  lime)  led  the  inventor  to  believe  that  a  powder  thus  com¬ 
posed  should  form,  when  mixed  with  water,  a  plastic  paste  that 
by  heating  under  s|»ecial  conditions  could  lie  made  into  an 
earthenware  of  considerable  hardness.  To  this  he  gives  the 
name ‘asbestos  porcelain.' " 

Experiment  has  shown,  the  writer  further  tells  us.  that  the 
manufacture  of  such  a  porcelain  is  perfectly  feasible.  The  pow¬ 
dered  asbestos  is  of  a  white  or  yellowish  color,  and  may  easily 
be  bleached.  The  ware  made  of  it  is  of  a  trunsluccncc  compar¬ 
able  with  that  of  ordinary  porcelain.  The  applications  of  this 
discovery  are  numerous.  Owing  to  the  very  minute  porous  struc 
lure  of  the  ware,  which,  it  has  been  demonstrated,  is  much  finer 
than  that  of  common  |M>rcclain  and  more  homogeneous,  it  can  lie 
used  for  the  filtration  and  sterilization  of  liquids.  While  the 
pores  of  common  porcelain  will  allow  microorganisms  to  pass, 
those  of  asliestos- porcelain  arc  penetrated  by  these  organisms 
only  to  a  very  slight  depth,  and  they  may  lie  removed  by  simplu 
washing  with  a  sponge.  Says  the  writer 

"Experiments  made  by  I»rs.  I Jurand- Fardel  and  Bordas  show 
that  water  containing  i.aoo  colonies  of  microbes  to  the  cubic  cen¬ 
timeter.  is  absolutely  sterilized  after  filtration  through  asliestos 
porcelain.  Besides  this  it  has  been  proved  to  filter  more  rapidly 
than  ordinary  porcelain. 

"Other  experiments  by  Messrs.  Cousin  and  Meran  on  wines, 
vinegars,  and  acids  have  shown  that  these  liquids,  after  Intuition 
through  asbest  <  »x-  jk  tree  lain,  are  inn  altered  in  chemical  c«ini|M>si- 
tiua." —  Translation  made /or  Tin  I.iikhary  Dic.mt. 


A  RAILWAY  HUNG  OVER  A  RIVER. 

THE  electric  railway  system  soon  to  be  put  in  service  from 
Barmen,  Germany,  through  Klbcrfcld  to  Vohwinkcl.  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  eight  miles,  is  a  curious  departure  from  existing 
standards.  It  has  only  a  single  rail  fixed  to  the  under  surface 


otziRAL  vijw  or  susrextir.il  ilrcthic  railway. 

of  a  viaduct,  which  is  supported  by  a  light  lattice  work.  Six 
milesof  the  line  is  over  the  Wupper  River,  the  construction  being 
shown  in  the  illustrations.  Over  other  portions  of  the  route  an 
arched  support  is  employed.  The  minimum  radius  of  curves  is 
JOO  feet  and  the  steepest  grade  4.5  per  cent.  The  following  ad¬ 
ditional  data  are  quoted  from  7 he  Electrical  World  and  En¬ 
gineer  (March  31)  : 

"The  cars  arc  suspended  flexibly  to  permit  of  going  around 
abrupt  curves.  At  a  speed  of  15  miles  per  hour  the  car  body 
is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  25  when  passing  uround  curves. 
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without,  however,  any  inconvenience  to  passengers,  it  is  stated. 
.  .  .  The  current  is  taken  from  a  light  rail  by  means  of  a  sliding 
shoe  held  in  contact  by  a  spring.  In  the  case  of  a  tram  of  two 
or  more  cars,  tho  first  car  alone  is  fed  directly  by  the  current,  a 
flexible  cable  of  several  wires  supplying  the  necessary  current  to 
the  other  cars  for  motors,  incandescent  lamps  or  bells.  Every 
car  will  have  a  motor  equipment.  Wcstinghouse  air-brakes  are 


used,  the  reservoirs  being  refilled  at  the  terminal  points  of  the 
line.  It  is  proposed  to  run  the  cars  at  a  speed  of  v*  mile*  per 
hour,  which  will  give  an  average  speed  of  front  |3  to  31  miles  an 
hour.  Trains  of  two  cars  will  run  under  a  headway  of  two  min¬ 
utes.  and  will  lie  controlled  bv  1111  automatic  block-signal  system 

"Tho  cost  of  the  line  proper  will  not.  it  is  stated,  exceed  $*jo.- 
per  mile.  The  cost  of  the  equipment  of  the  system  will  Ik* 
$(4o.«¥*».  «>n  the  basis  of  a  tram  every  three  minutes,  carrying  u*> 
jtersons  ut  a  speed  of  from  34  to  30  miles  an  hour." 

THE  X-RAYS  AND  THE  EARTH’S  MAGNETISM. 

AY  the  earth’s  electricity  und  magnetism  Ik*  due  to  an 
.r*ruy  effect  on  our  atmosphere?  The  theory  that  they 
are  so  caused,  which  is  acknowledged  by  its  author  to  Ik*  a  some¬ 
what  audacious  one.  Is  advnnccd  by  I’rof.  John  Trowbridge,  of 
Harvard,  iti  Appleton' t  Popular  S,ien,e  Monthly  (April).  Pro¬ 
fessor  Trowbridge  bases  his  hy|"«thcsis  on  the  striking  property 
possessed  by  the  Roentgen  rays  of  bring  able  to  open  a  path  for 
a  current  of  electricity.  The  discharge,  feeble  in  itself,  not  ca¬ 
pable  of  lifting  a  pound  weight  n  foot  from  the  floor  by  means  of 
a  motor,  is  yet  competent.  Professor  Trowbridge  notes,  to  ojien 
a  path  for  tho  current  which  can  set  all  the  trolley  car-  of  a  great 
city  in  motion.  Ho  says: 

"To  exhibit  this  mysterious  effect  we  bring  the  ends  of  the 
electrical  current  which  wc  wish  to  excite  near  each  other,  but 
not  touching,  in  n  glass  tul*c  with  thin  walls,  from  which  the  air 
has  been  exhausted.  When  the  .r-ravs  fall  on  the  gap  between 
the  wires  the  electrical  current  immediately  jumps  across  the 
gap  with  a  vivid  light.  We  have  here  the  mechanism  of  an  elec¬ 
trical  relay— the  feeble  energy  of  the  electric  discharge  can  call 
into  play  a  giant  energy.  By  what  energy  does  it  accomplish 
this?  In  it  by  compelling  molecules  to  put  themselves  in  line, 
so  that  the  electrical  current  can  bridge  the  gap?  Is  it  by  break¬ 
ing  down  this  mysterious  ether  of  space,  as  if  we  threw  a  stone 
at  n  turbid  bull’s-eye  in  a  prison  chamber  and  let  in  a  fl*«od  of 
sunlight?  How  the  imagination  is  stirred  by  this  process — what 
seems  dead  and  lifeless  can.  by  a  physical  agency,  be  stirred  to 
endless  activity  !  The  rays  are  like  the  touch  of  Ithuriel’s  s|»ear. 

"The  electrical  discharge  can  accomplish  all  this,  but  the  story 
of  its  activity  is  not  yet  told.  It  can  not  be  told,  for  each  year 
adds  information  in  regard  to  these  activities,  for  there  are  th«ni- 
sands  of  investigators  ut  work.  Another  far-reaching  manifesta¬ 
tion  is  this:  The  raVs  can  separate  the  air  or  a  gas  into  its  con¬ 
stituent  particles,  much  as  a  strong  electrical  current  separates 
water  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  They  can  communicate  elec¬ 
trical  charges  to  these  particles— positive  and  negative  charges. 
The  charged  air-particlcs.  when  forced  through  partitions  of 
spun  glass,  do  not  give  up  their  electricity  as  they  do  when  they 
are  charged  by  an  electrical  machine." 

It  is  this  curious  manifestation  that  leads  Professor  Trowbridge 
to  suspect  that  the  electricity  and  magnetism  of  the  earth  may 


be  caused  by  an  x-ray  effect  on  our  atmosphere.  The  sun  and 
the  earth,  he  says,  are  separated  like  the  terminals  of  a  Crookes 
tube— two  conductors  with  a  vacuum  between,  so  that  electrical 
excitation  from  the  sun  may  cause  electrical  discharge  between 
it  and  the  earth.  This  may  take  the  form  of  an  x-ray  effect 
which  could  separate  the  upper  layers  of  the  atmosphere  into 
positive  and  negative  charges.  The  velocity  of  the  negative  par¬ 
ticles  is  greater  than  that  of  the  positive,  und  the  revolution  of 
the  earth,  by  moving  these  electrified  particles,  may  generate 
electrical  currents  which  in  circulation  around  the  earth  could 
produce  the  observed  magnetism  of  the  north  and  south  poles, 
together  with  the  auroral  lights  characteristic  of  those  regions. 
The  professor  says  in  conclusion 

■’This.  I  am  well  aware,  is  an  audacious  theory.  It  is  certainly 
a  vast  extension  of  the  laboratory  exjieriments  I  have  described, 
but  the  electrical  radiations  develop'd  in  electrical  discharges 
arc  as  competent  to  produce  powerful  magnetic  whirls  as  the 
heat  radiations  in  our  atmosphere  to  develop  cyclones.  In  the 
lower  regions  of  our  atmosphere  the  air  is  an  insulator-like  glass 
to  the  passage  of  an  electrical  current.  A  layer  a  foot  thick  can 
prevent  the  circulation  of  the  most  ]*o\verfuI  current  which  is  now 
used  to  generate  horsc-|x»wcr.  When  this  air  space  is  rarefied  at 
a  certain  degree  of  rarefaction  the  electrical  current  passes,  espe¬ 
cially.  as  we  have  seen,  if  it  is  illuminated  by  the  x-rays.  When, 
therefore,  wc  ascend  to  a  height  of  10  or  so  miles  the  rarefied  air 
becomes  an  excellent  conductor  of  electricity  of  high  clcctromo- 
tivc  force.  To  my  mind,  the  conditions  exist  for  developing  an 
electrical  state  in  the  earth’s  covering  of  air  which  is  competent 
to  explain  the  electrical  manifestations  of  the  air.  the  auroral 
gleam,  and  the  mysterious  effect  on  the  magnetic  needle  which 
keeps  it  directed  to  the  magnetic  north.  Can  not  wc  conclude 
that  the  study  of  the  .i-rays  bids  fair  to  greatly  extend  our  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  constitution  of  matter  and  of  the  action  and  in¬ 
teraction  of  nature’s  forces?" 


HEAT-STROKE  AND  SUNSTROKE. 

T  is  contended  by  1  »r.  Moussoir,  a  French  naval  surgeon,  that 
these  are  two  diseases  and  not  one  and  the  same,  ns  has  been 
hitherto  supposed.  In  the  Jr, /lives  ,/e  MA/ecine  ,\ava/e  (Jan¬ 
uary).  I»r.  Moussoir  claims  to  Ik*  the  first  observer  to  establish 
this  fundamental  distinction  ;  and  contends  further  that  his  dis¬ 
covery  may  result  in  a  large  saving  of  human  life.  Says  l»r. 
Moussoir.  as  translated  and  abstracted  in  The  lancet  (March 
3D  : 

'  Heat-stroke  is  a  pathological  condition  produced  by  the  action 
on  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  during  a  sufficiently  prolonged 
period  of  a  temperature  exceeding  104  K..  whereas  sunstroke  is 
a  pathological  condition  produced  by  the  action  on  the  cranium 
during  a  pcri*»d.  winch  need  not  necessarily  be  long,  of  sufficiently 
intense  vffar  radiation.  The  high  temperature  which  gives  rise 
to  heat-stroke  may  Ik*  either  moist  or  dry  and  may  emanate  from 
any  source.  Moist  heat,  as  in  a  stoke-hole  on  board  ship,  brings 
on  heat-stroke  by  preventing  the  evaporation  of  perspiration,  while 
a  dry  heat,  by  shriveling  up  the  skin  into  a  parchment-like  sub¬ 
stance.  prevents  the  exudation  of  perspiration,  and  most  probably 
also* produces  an  analogous  condition  in  the  pulmonary  alveolar 
tissues.  Heat-stroke  causes  its  ill-effects  through  the  superheated 
blood,  which  reacts  on  the  nervous  centers.  It  comes  on  gradu¬ 
ally.  but  may  simulate  suddenness  when  the  will  power  by  which 
the  subject  was  sustained  is  abruptly  withdrawn.  Stokers  are  able 
to  endure  a  damp,  hot  atmosphere  in  narrow,  ill-ventilated  s]>accs 
because  they  work  naked  or  nearly  so.  whereas  soldiers  on  duty  in 
the  open  air  succumb  to  heat-stroke  because  the  caloric  increases 
beneath  their  thick  clothing,  which  also  hinders  the  evaporation 
of  sweat.  . . 

“Sunstroke,  or  insolation,  is  not  induced  by  high  temperature, 
but  by  the  intense  radiation  which  the  sun  alone,  owing  to  its 
enormous  volume  (1.300.000  times  that  of  the  earth),  can  supply, 
the  chemical  rays,  the  vibrations  of  which  ate  more  rapid  and 
therefore  more  penetrating  than  those  of  their  calorific  and  lumi¬ 
nous  congeners,  being  the  exciting  cause." 
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The  French  physician  notes  that  the  chemical  rays  of  the  sun 
cau  pierce  through  white  clouds  freely,  but  arc  arrested  by  black 
substances  ami  partially  so  by  red.  and  he  applies  these  facts  to 
explain  the  immunity  from  sunstroke  of  negroes  and  people  with 
swarthy  complexions,  and  the  diminished  liability  to  it  of  the 
ruddy.  He  goes  on  to  say : 

"To  produce  sunstroke  the  rays  must  impinge  upon  some  part 
of  the  brain-case,  the  effect  being  transmitted  thence  to  the  as 
yet  unlocated  heat-center  by  reflex  action.  The  process  precisely 
resembles  what  goes  on  when  a  perspiring  scalp  is  exposed  to  a 
draft  and  sneezing  coryza  and  other  reflex  phenomena  quickly 
ensue.  Covering  the  head  preserves  from  sunstroke,  but  just  as 
is  the  case  with  thick  clothing  a  helmet  can  assist  only  in  the 
development  of  heat-stroke.  The  mean  of  a  scries  of  observa¬ 
tions  with  suspended  thermometers  showed  that  the  temperature 
insidu  a  regulation  helmet  was  10  C.  higher  than  in  the  shade  of 
a  veranda.  In  heat-stroke  the  disease  begins  by  heating  the 
blood,  but  in  sunstroke  this  condition  of  the  circulating  fluid  is 
secondary  ;  the  fact,  however,  that  in  both  artections  the  blood 
becomes  superheated  serves  to  explain  the  resemblance  of  the 
symptoms.  Sunstroke  or  insolation  can  occur  only  within  the 
tropics  because  in  that  region  alone  the  sun's  chemical  rays  are 
sufficiently  intense  to  produce  the  necessary  react  ion  " 

The  I. a  nee!  admits  that  the  doctor  has  established  a  prim  a 
facie  case  for  his  contention,  but  it  docs  not  approve  of  his  re¬ 
marks  on  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  He  insists  upon  excita¬ 
tion  and  antipyrin,  with  ice,  cold  affusion,  and  “the  rest  of  the 
stock  remedies  as  usually  recommended.”  but  discards  quinin. 
To  quote  the  final  paragraph : 

“Among  the  predisposing  causes  of  heat  apoplexy  I»r.  Mous- 
soir  mentions  the  horizontal  position,  contending  that  the  heat- 
rays.  both  direct  and  refracted  from  the  ground,  have  thus  a 
much  larger  surfuce  to  act  on.  This  would  seem  to  supply  an 
argument  against  the  Indian  practise  of  taking  a  siesta  during 
the  heat  of  the  day." 

A  Hydraulic  Cannon.— A  novel  plan  for  imparting  an 
enormous  velocity  to  a  projectile  has  lately  been  the  subject  of 
experiment  by  Edward  Hoyle.  As  described  in  laginieuri 
Civi/s  (Paris),  his  method  is  to  use  u  tube  about  five  feet  long 
having  at  one  end  u  powder-chamber  and  at  the  other  end  a  por¬ 
tion  of  narrower  diameter.  While  the  main  body  of  the  tube  is 
about  two  inches  wide,  the  width  of  this  narrowed  part  is  only 
about  half  an  inch.  Tho  main  tube  is  filled  with  water  and  the 
projectile  is  placed  in  the  smaller  end  of  tho  tube.  "Things 
being  thus  disposed,  if  the  powder  is  ignited,  the  explosion  acts 
on  the  water,  which,  in  turn,  acts  on  the  projectile,  driving  it  out 
at  a  speed  which  is  to  that  of  the  water  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
squares  of  tho  diameters  of  the  two  parts  of  the  tube,  or  if»  to  i. 
In  fact  the  projectile  pierces  a  steel  plate  to  millimeters  [%  inch) 
thick  nt  3.40  meters  [8  feet)  distance.  Trcscddcr's  formula  indi¬ 
cates  for  these  data  a  speed  of  4.5°,»  meters  ( i4.7f«o  fcet|  a  second 
The  water  may  lie  replaced  by  a  powdered  material :  the  inventor 
has  thus  used  white  lead.  The  charge  was  1*0  grams  (3.773 
grains)  of  sporting  powder,  which  should  give  to  the  white  lead  a 
velocity  of  almut  3*0  meters  a  second.  This,  multiplied  by  the  ratio 
of  the  sections,  makes  4.500  meters  for  the  projectile.  It  is  even 
probable  that  we  might  abandon  powder  altogether  and  that  a 
strong  man  wielding  a  hammer  of  6. 5  kilograms  (14  pounds) 
might  give  to  a  I.ee-Metford  ball  a  velocity  of  1.800  meters  (5.704 
feet]  a  second.  Without  following  the  writer  into  the  remarks 
that  lie  makes  regarding  a  complete  reform  of  the  artillery  based 
on  these  facts,  it  seems  a  matter  of  general  interest  to  give  them 
thus  in  abstract."—  Translation  made  for  Tiik  Liihirv  Hi- 
fi  pst. 

Candy  and  Jam  in  Army  Rations.  The  Germans 
almut  ten  years  ago  introduced  the  use  of  candy  into  the  diet  of 
their  soldiers.  "The  idea.”  says  The  Medical  Record .  April  7. 
"  was  the  outcome  of  experiments  undertaken  by  the  German 
Government  It  was  demonstrated  that  the  addition  of  candy 
and  chocolate  to  the  regular  ration  greatly  conduced  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  health  and  endurance  of  the  troops,  and  at  the 


present  time  the  army  authorities  in  Germany  issue  cakes  of 
chocolate  and  a  limited  amount  of  other  confectionery.  The 
British  were  the  next  to  follow  this  example,  and  the  Queen,  as 
has  been  extensively  advertised,  forwarded  five  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  of  chocolate  in  half-|K>und  packages  as  a  Christmas 
treat  for  the  soldiers  in  South  Africa.  Jam  has  also  found  great 
favor  with  the  British  War  Office,  and  1.450.000  pounds  have  been 
despatched  to  South  Africa  as  a  four  months'  supply  to  116,000 
troops.  The  United  States  is  following  in  the  same  path,  and 
candy  has  been  added  to  the  regular  army  ration  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  soldier.  It  is  stated  that  one  New  York  firm  has  shipped 
more  than  fifty  tons  of  confectionery  during  the  past  year  for  the 
armies  in  the  Philippines.  Cuba,  and  Puerto  Rico.  The  candy 
supplied  is  of  excellent  quality,  consisting  of  mixed  chocolate 
creams,  lemon  drops,  coconut  maroons,  and  acidulated  fruit 
drops.  These  arc  jiacked  in  tins  specially  designed  to  fit  the 
pockets  of  a  uniform  coat.  The  question  of  providing  jam  with 
the  army  ration  is  also  under  consideration." 

Future  Population  of  the  Great  States  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  A  German  economist  has  recently  published  a  statisti¬ 
cal  study  that  proven,  as  he  asserts,  that  Russia  is  increasing  in 
population  more  rapidly  than  any  other  European  country;  it 
doubles  its  imputation  in  forty-five  years.  For  the  same  result, 
he  says,  as  quoted  in  Cosmos  I  March  31).  "65  years  is  necessary  in 
Germany.  70  in  Austria.  45  in  England,  and  no  in  Italy.  France 
would  take  S60  years  to  double  its  population,  even  if  the  present 
annual  rale  of  increase  were  maintained,  which,  unfortunately, 
is  not  probable,  since  it  shows  a  tendency  to  diminish.  The  loss 
of  Alsace-Lorraine,  with  1.300.000  inhabitants,  is  perhaps  less 
regrettable,  from  the  point  of  view  of  national  power,  than  tho 
insignificance  <>f  the  annual  increase  of  population.  I  Miring  tho 
last  five  years  the  population  of  the  German  empire  has  increased 
bv  j. oou.ooo  souls,  while  that  of  France  has  increased  only  by 
I75.«.»»;  and  even  this  small  increase  was  duo  in  part  to  foreign 
immigration." — Translation  made  for  Tin.  Liikkary  Diukst. 

SCIENCE  BREVITIES. 

A  COHVtXTtojt  will  be  held  at  Naples  from  April  \  to  April  ft  nest  to  die- 
cdu  uUriuloiu  from  the  point  of  view  of  public  health.  «o  we  are  told  by 
the  A'exne  Suemli/lfnr.  It  will  include  three  section*,  respectively,  of  etio- 
logv  and  prophylaxis,  of  pathology,  and  of  therapeutic*  A  hygienic  exhi¬ 
bition  will  b«  held  In  connection  with  the  meeting. 

Kkom  Russia  come*  the  new*,  according  to  ■  note  In  I'afmlar  Science 
Aetrt,  that  Professor  Korshewcski  has  invented  an  instrument  the  principle 
..f  who  h  I*  the  sensitiveness  to  light  of  selenium  and  tellutluni.  both  of 
which  change  their  quality  as  conductors  of  electricity  with  a  variation 
in  the  light  to  which  they  are  exposed.  "In  stating  thnt  the  blind  can 
»e*  by  this  instrument,  a  relative  meaning  only  Is  indicated.  While  their 
actual  vision  w  ill  he  unaffected,  they  will  feel  the  various  effects  of  chang¬ 
ing  light  by  its  action.  It  is  claimed  thnt  a  totally  blind  man  has  been  en- 
a  bled  to  find  the  windows  in  a  room,  and  after  some  practise  to  distinguish 
approaching  objects  The  inventor  hopes  to  make  the  instrument  so  ef¬ 
ficient  that  the  blind  will  be  able  to  tell  almost  certainly  when  they  srs 
approaching  an  opauue  or  transparent  substance." 

Til*  important  part  that  electricity  will  play  In  the  modern  house  ia 
shown,  according  to  account*  in  the  daily  press.  lor  the  first  time  In  tho 
equipment  ol  “  Villa  Julia."  a  residence  now  building  on  Riverside  Drive, 
New  York.  “One  of  the  new  features  of  this  up-to-date  home  will  lie  an 
automobile  room,  and  in  addition  there  will  be  arrangements  for  lighting, 
heating,  cooking,  washing.  Ironing,  drying  clothes,  ventilation,  electric 
fans,  elevator,  sewing-machines,  bells,  fire-alarms,  telephone,  phonograph* 
and  kinetoscopea.  all  by  electricity.  The  owner  has  devoted  considerable 
spare  in  his  house  to  his  carnages,  and  has  arranged  to  have  11 

connecting  w  ire  from  the  Kdison  Company,  and  will  charge  his  own  vehi¬ 
cle*."  While  it  has  been  the  fashion  in  Pari*  for  several  years  to  have  on 
auto-room  in  a  dwelling,  this  house  is  probably  the  first  one  in  this  city 
to  contain  this  feature. 

A  'in  nisi:  designed  especially  for  cutting  rublier  has  recently  been  in¬ 
vented  in  Germany.  It  may  also  be  used  for  cutting  such  materials  as  cel¬ 
luloid,  felt.  asbestos,  and  wax  cloth.  "Allho  apparently  only  a  knife  de¬ 
vice.''  sar  The  Scienfifii  .lineman  Saff/rmen/,  "  it  differs  in  this  respect 
that  the  lever  does  not  turn  on  a  simple  pivot,  but  is  guided  ;n  slots.  A 
slot  bearing  is  fixed  to  both  sides  of  the  table  so  that  the  cloth  under  the 
knitccan  not  shift  laterally,  l'hc  cut  is  therefore  always  in  a  vertical  line, 
and  at  the  same  time  diagonal,  ns  in  large  paper-cutting  machines.  Tliia 
arrangement  holds  the  cloth  firmly  .  but  a  modification  of  the  machine, 
•  hereby  a  press  and  cutter  are  combined,  accomplishes  this  obiect  ntill 
more  effectual!*.  The  device  is  simple.  The  journal  glides  In  slotted  bear¬ 
ing*.  and  a  toothed  ate  of  iSo*  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  lever.  This  nrc  en¬ 
gages  with  a  vertical  rack,  guided  in  the  fume  of  the  table  so  ns  to  glide 
up  and  down  The  depression  of  the  lever  knife  raises  the  rack,  which  in 
it*  turn  urge*  the  press  downward.  The  material  i*  thusalwavs  under 
pressure  when  being  cut.  and  Do  adjustment  for  height  is  needed." 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


PRESBYTERIAN  CREED  REVISION. 

'I '  EN  years  ago  the  liberal  party  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
*  made  a  determined  effort  to  get  rid  of  certain  portions  of 
the  Westminster  Confession,  but  found  the  power  of  the  con¬ 
servative  element  too  strong.  Now  another  effort  is  to  be  made 
either  to  revise  the  Confession  or  to  dispense  with  it  altogether. 
It  is  impossible  as  yet  to  gage  the  relative  strength  of  the  two 
parties.  One  of  the  latest  expressions  of  opinion  is  by  I)r. 
Charles  H.  Parkhurst.  In  n  sermon,  quoted  in  7  he  Independent 
(April  19),  he  said: 

"  It  is  obvious  that  Christianity,  which  is  of  all  things  the  most 
personal,  is  an  affair  of  the  heart  and  only  contingently  an  affair 
of  the  head.  You  may  not  have  noticed  that  the  word  *  brain  ’ 
docs  not  once  occur  in  the  Bible,  while  the  word  ’heart  ’  occurs 
more  than  a  thousand  times.  One  of  the  most  unfortunate  mis¬ 
takes  over  made  by  the  Christian  Church  was  to  slide  into  the 
habit  of  identifying  Christianity  with  theology.  .  .  .  We  ought 
to  have  a  new  Confession  of  Faith.  It  is  surprising  that  the 
Presbyterian  Church  is  able  to  do  as  much  us  it  is  doing  with 
such  an  incubus  strapped  upon  us  as  we  arc  tottering  under  in 
our  present  Confession.  In  the  lirst  place,  the  thing  needed  is 
not  a  system  of  theology,  for  that  is  what  our  present  Confession 
is;  but  a  simple,  brief  Saxon  stutement  of  n  half  dozen  or  so  of 
the  vital  ingredients  of  Jesus  Christ’s  message  to  the  world. 

"  I  could  get  along  with  a  Confession  of  Fuith  containing  little 
but  what  Jesus  said  when  Ho  was  trying  to  make  u  Christian  of 
Nicodemus:  ‘God  so  loved  the  world  that  lie  gave  His  only-be¬ 
gotten  Son,  that  whosoever  bcliewth  in  Him  should  not  jwrish. 
but  have  eternal  life.’  That  gives  to  us  the  doctrine  of  God's 
unlimited  love,  human  guilt,  the  divinity  of  Christ,  salvation 
through  Christ,  faith  in  Christ,  immortality:  every  word  [sief\ 
Saxon,  three  quarters  of  the  words  monosyllables,  profound 
enough  for  any  cider,  simple  enough  for  any  four-year-old.  At 
any  rate  wo  wunt  a  new  creed." 

‘/'he  Independent,  which  remnrks  that  “the  Baptists  get  along 
very  well  without  any  "  creed,  thinks  that  if  the  Presbyterian 
Church  must  have  a  creed,  the  present  is  a  fitting  time  to  formu¬ 
late  it : 

"The  time  for  rcmovnl  of  errors  is  always;  and  now  revision 
of  some  sort  begins  to  be  exigent.  The  Presbyterian  Church  is 
suffering  for  it.  The  arguments  for  it  are  those  of  truth  and 
charity  ;  the  argument  against  it  is  that  it  will  delay  union  with 
the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  which  is  not  vet  ready  for 
revision.  But  wo  doubt  very  much  if  revision  is  the  best  course 
to  be  pursued.  Let  the  old  Confession  remain  as  n  historical 
document.  Itexpresscd  the  views  of  the  Westminster  Assembly. 
It  answered  its  purpose  then.  It  was  a  noble  but  faulty  docu 
ment.  It  gave  forth  all  the  light  its  makers  had.  Put  it  where 
it  belongs,  ns  an  expression,  not  of  what  we  must  believe,  but  of 
what  ils  makers  believed.  They  did  grandly  to  exj>rc>s  their 
own  faith,  but  they  had  no  right  to  enslave  our  faith,  any  more 
tliun  God  has  a  right  to  enslave  our  will.  There  is  no  nobler  in¬ 
tellectual  work  that  a  man  cun  do  than  to  formulate  what  he  be¬ 
lieves  about  God.  Theology  is  the  noblest  of  the  sciences— a  man 
of  intelligence  ought  never  to  tire  of  making  creeds  for  himself. 
He  ought  to  revise  his  creed  every  year.  A  man's  conduct,  and 
so  his  religion,  depends  on  what  he  believes  about  the  relation 
between  God  and  man.  More  evidence,  more  discovery,  more 
study,  more  enlightenment  from  the  Holy  Spirit  will  change  hi* 
belief,  his  creed,  and  so  affect  his  religious  duty.  We  would 
leave  the  formulation  of  a  creed  to  each  man'sown  conscientious 
study ;  but  if  the  Presbyterian  Church  must  have  a  creed— and 
wo  suppose  it  is  not  yet  prepared  to  do  without  one— let  it  formu¬ 
late  a  short  working  creed,  one  for  union,  not  division,  which 
‘hall  put  in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  and  leave  out  Calvinism,  and 
so  be  helpful  toward  the  great  fellowship  of  Christendom." 

While  the  Presbyterian  Church  South  is  commonly  admitted 
10  be  far  more  conservative  on  all  points  of  doctrine  than  the 
Northern  body,  the  Presbyterians  beyond  the  sea  are  much  Ie<s 


so.  In  1  $92.  at  the  very  time  when  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  was  repudiating  revision,  the  General  Synod 
of  England  adopted  a  revised  creed  as  an  alternative  for  the  old 
Confession,  as  did  also  the  Scottish  Church.  In  the  new  creed, 
which  contains  twenty-four  sections,  no  mention  is  made  of  pre- 
terition  or  of  limited  atonement :  nor.  as  in  the  Westminster 
Confession  by  implication,  of  the  eternal  damnation  of  non-elect 
infants.  I  nstead  of  the  damnatory  clauses  of  the  luttcr  creed,  sec¬ 
tion  xvi..  "Of  Sanctification  and  Perseverance,"  says  of  Christ's 
people:  "If.  departing  from  God  through  unwatchfulncss  and 
neglect  of  prayer,  any  of  them  lapse  into  spiritual  languor  or  fall 
into  grievous  sins,  yet  by  the  mercy  of  God,  who  abideth  faith¬ 
ful.  they  arc  not  cast  off.  but  arc  chastened  for  their  backsliding, 
and  through  repentance  restored  to  His  favor  so  that  they  perish 
not." 

The  declarations  concerning  limited  atonement  in  the  West¬ 
minster  Confession  were  unwelcome  to  a  large  party  in  the 
church  as  long  ago  as  1797.  when  chiefly  for  this  reason  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  was  formed  in  the  regions 
about  southwestern  Kentucky.  The  Cumberland  Presbyterian, 
official  organ  of  this  body,  therefore  naturally  sympathize*  with 
I»r.  Hillis  in  his  recent  denunciation  of  the  Coufcssion.  Refer¬ 
ring  to  these  denunciations,  it  says  (April  1  a)  : 

"No  Cumberland  Presbyterian  who  holds  the  views  above 
quoted  would  be  in  dungcr  of  a  heresy  trial.  The  doctrine  at 
which  Dr.  Hillis  aimed  his  philippics  is  no  man  of  straw.  That 
doctrine  is  in  sections  three  and  four,  chapter  three,  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Confession  of  Faith,  which  every  Presbyterian  preuchcr 
must ’sincerely  receive  and  adopt.'  .  .  .  Heretical  ns  Dr.  Hillis 
proliably  is  on  some  other  vital  doctrine*  of  our  common  faith, 
he  has  not  only  spoken  the  truth  ul»out  the  awful  doctrines  of 
reprobation,  but  he  1*  in  accord  with  a  vast  mujorlty  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  As  one  contem¬ 
porary.  The  Standard.  aptly  puts  it  'One  would  bo  inclined  to 
say  that  few  Presbyterians  now  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  reproba¬ 
tion  as  stated  in  the  Confession,  if  it  were  not  for  the  stir  which 
Dr.  Hillis'*  utterance  has  niude  in  Chicago.’  " 

The  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Curtcr,  in  Tkf  Evangelist  (I’rcsb.,  April 
5) .  writes : 

"It  must  be  admitted  that  if  a  church  is  honest,  that  which 
stands  in  its  Confession  is  its  faith.  It  must  lx*  acknowledged 
that  what  1*  contained  in  its  Confession  is  the  faith  of  any  honest 
church.  The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  is  still  the  un¬ 
questioned  Confession  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Is  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Churvli  honest  in  its  zeal  for  purity  first  and  peace  after¬ 
ward?  . 

"Be  it  known,  then,  to  all  the  world  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church  by  its  Confession  declares  that  all  the  heathen  perish, 
that  many  men  are  hopelessly  lost  from  nil  eternity  by  the  decree 
of  G<>d.  and  that  there  are  infants  in  hell  Can  the  church  not 
be  jtcrsiiaded  to  stop  prosecuting  its  scholars  nliout  the  author¬ 
ship  of  Is.u,ih  or  verbal  inspiration,  and  to  attend  to  these  most 
serious  matters  ? 

"In  reality  the  church  does  not  believe  these  dreadful  doctrines. 
Then  it  stands  before  God  and  man  with  a  lie  in  its  right  hand. 
It  is  in  the  awful  predicament  of  having  to  choose  between 
heresy  and  falsehood.  Why  does  it  not  at  once  escape  the  miser¬ 
able  dilemma  by  formulating  a  simple  creed  that  it  can  and  does 
genuinely  believe?" 

Tkf  Christian  Observer  (Prcsb..  April  11)  takes  the  view  that 
the  church  should  stand  by  its  ancient  creed  despite  Dr.  1 1  illis's 
"most  violent  and  vituperative  language."  His  withdrawal 
when  he  no  longer  agrees  with  the  Westminster  Confession  is. 
it  says,  "simply  the  right  and  proper  thing.” 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  < Reformed  Church),  which  is  also 
an  adherent  o'  Calvinistic  doctrine,  thinks  that  no  good  can  come 
to  the  Presbyterian  Church  "from  a  revival  of  a  debate  which  is 
almost  as  old  as  the  Christian  Church  " : 

"Logically  the  supremacy  of  God  and  the  dependence  of  men 
on  God  lead  to  foreordination  or  election.  That  God  elects  is 
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THE  ECUMENICAL  CONFERENCE  ON  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

The  great  missionary  conference  which  is  in  session  this  week  Protestantism  of  the  United  States."  The  New  York  Tribune 

in  New  York  is  the  third  world-conference  held  in  the  interest  of  terms  the  conference  "one  of  the  most  important  religious  gath- 

foreigil  missions,  and  already  it  appears  likely  to  exceed  in  num-  crtngsof  the  present  generation."  The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  however, 
bersand  importance  any  previous  gathering  of  the  kind.  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  name  "Ecumenical  ”  is  a  mis- 

The  Philadelphia  Eul/e/in.  referring  to  the  prominent  pans  nomcr ;  since  in  the  conference  the  as3.ooo.ooo  memliers  of  the 

taken  on  the  opening  days  of  the  conference  by  President  Me-  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  1 19.000.000  members  of  the  Orien- 
Kinley.  former  President  Harrison,  and  (lovcrnor  Roosevelt.  tal  churches  arc  not  represented  at  all — only  the  150.000,000  Cliris- 
culls  the  gathering  “a  concrete  representation  of  the  militant  tians  who  make  up  the  Protestant  bodies. 
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also  distinctly  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  and  moreover,  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  theory  of  evolution.  The  Arminian  view  which 
substitutes  foreknowledge  for  election  doe*  not  relieve  the  matter 
u  whit,  for  there  can  be  no  foreknowledge  unless  the  event  is  cer¬ 
tain,  and  certainty  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  act  or  whatever 
may  be  has  been  determined  by  omnipotence.  But  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  as  well  gives  space  to  human  choice  or  free  will,  and  in  the 
administration  of  God  men  have  been  treated  as  free  agents  and 
held  responsible  for  their  choice.  God  has  exhibited  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  world  an  amazing  regard  for  the  freedom  of  the 
will  of  man.  No  attempts  to  reconcile  divine  sovereignty  and 
the  freedom  of  the  human  will  have  succeeded.  It  is  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  secret  things  belong  to  God.  and  the  things  that 
are  revealed  belong  to  us  and  our  children." 


CAUSES  OF  RELIGIOUS  DECLINE  AS  SEEN  IN 

THE  PEW. 

• 

N  his  recent  book.  "Why  Men  Do  Not  Go  to  Church."  Dr. 
Cortland  Myers  finds  three  reasons  for  the  decline,  so  fre¬ 
quently  noted  of  late,  namely  :  faults  of  the  church,  faults  of  the 
man,  and  fuults  of  society.  But  Rev.  M.  S.  Young,  in  an  article 
in  7  he  Lutheran  Quarterly  (April),  seems  to  think  that  the 
faults  of  the  ministry  arc  unduly  emphasized,  and  the  causes 
should  be  traced  directly  to  the  pew.  where  u  spirit  of  irreverence 
is  becoming  more  and  more  manifest.  In  fact,  he  claims  that 
the  pew  is  an  enemy  against  which  the  pulpit  has  t» combat.  He 
says:  "yuite  enough  ha*  liven  written  on  the  weakness  and  de¬ 
clension  of  the  pulpit.  It*  failings  may  be  admitted,  but  in 
magnifying  them  there  is  danger  of  ("sing  sight  of  obstacles  to 
the  church’s  progress  to  be  found  in  the  pew.  It  is  not  amiss  to 
inquire  whether  the  cause  of  religion  may  not  be  sadly  hurt  and 
hindered  by  incompetency,  neglect,  and  devilishness  in  the  pew. 
The  time  hae  come  for  tho  discussion  of  causes  of  declension  in 
the  pew.  elements  of  power  or  weakness  in  the  congregation,  the 
dcud-line  among  church-members,  and  kindred  themes." 

Of  these  causes,  the  first  to  Ik*  discussed  is  ignorance.  The 
tack  of  knowledge  of  tho  fundamental  truths  of  the  Bible,  more 
prominent  in  city  than  country  life,  is.  he  thinks,  a  menace  to  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  world.  Where  formerly  Bible  instruction 
was  an  important  feature  of  all  education,  it  is  now  considered 
"old- fogy Ish  ”  by  many,  and  there  is  a  deplorable  neglect  of  re¬ 
ligious  study.  Among  one  hundred  students  to  whom  a  scries  of 
experimental  questions  were  submitted,  only  eight  pupils  an¬ 
swered  nil  correctly,  while  only  thirteen  were  even  approximately 
correct.  The  cause  for  such  ignorance,  thinks  Dr.  Young,  is  that 
parents  are  neglectful  and  indifferent  to  accurate  Scriptural 
knowledge.  Even  the  school  text-liooks  systematically  avoid 
mentioning  the  name  of  God.  He  writes: 

“There  has  been  a  loss  in  loosening  the  reins  of  family  govern¬ 
ment  which  in  times  past  required  the  memorizing  of  Scripture 
in  youth.  The  knowledge  of  God’s  word  gamed  in  the  home  and 
church  is  the  influence  to  which  many  of  our  greatest  men  attrib¬ 
ute  the  shaping  of  their  characters  and  their  usefulness  in  life, 
but  the  methods  of  instruction  which  had  such  beneficent  effect 
in  days  gone  by  are  no  longer  popular.  The  lack  of  Scripture 
knowledge  in  the  pew.  and  the  neglect  of  the  use  of  means  by 
which  true  enlightenment  may  be  received,  continue  in  spite  of 
the  entreaties  from  the  pulpit  to  give  attention  to  family  instruc¬ 
tion  and  the  offers  of  ministers  to  teach  the  young. 

"The  awaking  of  .some  of  the  leading  educators  of  our  country 
to  a  sense  of  tho  peril  involved  in  the  neglect  of  the  moral  and 
religious  training  of  the  young,  is  a  hopeful  indication.  Words 
of  warning  arc  spoken  by  such  scholarly  and  influential  teachers 
as  President  Harper  of  Chicago  University,  who  says  ‘It  is 
difficult  to  prophesy  what  the  result  of  our  present  method  of 
educating  the  youth  will  be  in  fifty  years.  Wc  arc  training  the 
roind  in  our  public  schools,  but  the  mural  side  in  the  child’s 
nature  is  almost  entirely  neglected.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
insists  on  remedying  this  manifest  evil,  but  our  Protestant 
churches  seem  to  ignore  it  completely.  They  expect  the  Sunday- 


school  to  make  good  what  our  public  schools  leave  undone,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  we  overlook  a  danger  as  real  and  as 
gTeat  as  any  wc  have  had  to  face.”’ 

Speaking  of  the  encroachment  of  materialism.  Dr.  Young 
makes  special  reference  to  the  power  of  the  saloon.  "Are  there 
not."  he  asks,  "congregations  which  will  have  no  word  of  cen¬ 
sure  spoken  to  the  friend  of  the  saloon  in  the  church?  Are  there 
not  congregations  which  bridle  the  tongue  of  the  pastor,  forbid¬ 
ding  him  to  utter  words  of  denunciation  against  the  rum  traffic?" 

An  evil  next  in  importance  to  ignorance  among  the  pew-holders 
is  their  irreverence,  growing  out  of  the  conception  of  the  church 
as  a  place  of  entertainment,  where  the  sermon  should  lie  short 
and  racy,  and  the  music  as  nearly  operatic  as  possible.  Dr.  Young 
quotes”  Ian  Moclarcn  ’  (Dr.  Watson)  who  says: 

"The  center  of  thought  has  shifted  from  eternity  to  time.  .  .  . 
The  ancient  fear  of  G«*l  seems  to  have  departed  entirely  and  with 
it  the  sense  of  the  unseen  which  once  constituted  the  spirit  of 
worship.  .  .  .  The  church  triumphed  by  her  faith,  her  holiness, 
her  courage,  and  by  these  high  virtues  she  must  stand  in  this 
age  also.  She  is  the  witness  of  immortality,  the  spiritual  home 
of  souls,  the  servant  of  the  poor,  the  protector  of  the  friendless, 
and  if  she  sink*  into  a  place  of  second-rate  entertainment,  then  it 
were  better  that  her  history  should  close,  for  without  her  spiritual 
visions  and  austere  ideals  the  church  is  not  worth  preserving." 

Of  the  pulpit  and  the  demand*  made  upon  it.  Dr.  Young 

writes : 

"Truth  i*  truth  forever  and  it  is  to  be  presented  as  it  is  in 
Christ,  who  is  eternally  the  same.  Sin  is  essentially  the  same  in 
every  age.  and  it*  consequences  are  tho  same,  but  it  changes  it* 
forms  and  become*  necessary  to  npply  the  truth  to  chungcd 
moral  condition*.  So  it  i*  the  duty  of  the  pulpit  to  study  the  at¬ 
titude  of  Christ  toward  present-day  problem*,  and  declare  the 
will  of  Christ  to  this  generation  in  such  manner  a*  will  meet  the 
peculiar  need*  of  the  ugc. 

"The  pulpit  of  to-day  must  not  ignore  tho  demand*  justly 
made  upon  it  for  support  in  proper  movements  for  the  relief  of 
the  suffering  and  oppressed.  It  must  not  speak  in  a  half-hearted, 
apologetic  sort  of  a  way  of  Sunday  rest,  of  child  labor  and  women 
labor.  The  active  support  of  the  clergy  must  l>c  enlisted  in  the 
work  of  investigating  and  lessening  the  evil*  of  such  abomina¬ 
tion*  as  the  sweating  system  and  the  saloon.  Wise  and  proper 
movement*  in  the  interest  of  social  and  political  reform  deserve 
from  us  something  more  than  listless  well-wishing." 


How  Dr.  Gladden  Would  Edit  a  Newspaper.— 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Washington  Gladden,  of  Columbus.  Ohio,  thinks 
that  Mr.  Sheldon's  recent  editorial  experiment  was  a  praise¬ 
worthy  one.  and  that  most  of  the  criticism*  bestowed  upon  him 
were  the  result  of  misapprehension  of  hi*  purpose  and  spirit. 
That  purpose  was  "as  far  from  any  assumption  of  exclusive  or 
superior  Christlincss  a*  the  Hast  is  from  the  West."  But  Dr. 
Gladden’s  idea  of  what  a  newspaper  should  be  differs  in  a 
considerable  degree  from  that  apparently  held  by  Mr.  Sheldon. 
The  former  would  have  it  not  "goody-goodv."  but  "the  brightest, 
breeziest,  liveliest,  wittiest  newspaper  in  the  community.”  He 
writes  (  The  Independent.  April  *)  : 

"  Ruling  out  filthy  detail*  of  vice  and  crime.  I  should  say  that 
any  subject  in  which  the  people  at  large  are  greatly  interested  is 
news,  and  ought  to  be  reported  and  discussed  in  u  Christian 
daily  paper.  Take  the  theatrical  news,  for  example.  Mr.  Shel¬ 
don  ruled  it  all  out.  I  should  have  the  theatrical  performances 
all  reported,  and  criticized,  not  from  the  standpoint  of  the  box- 
office.  but  from  that  of  the  highest  and  purest  dramatic  art.  The 
drama  is  a  great  interest  of  human  life;  it  is  capable  of  great 
public  service ;  it  is  now  the  source  of  great  public  injury ;  it 
ought  to  be  regenerated . 

"This  is  simply  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean  by  saying  that 
the  Christian  newspaper  ought  to  deal  with  all  great  public  in¬ 
terest*.  The  newspaper  can  not  undertake  to  dictate  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  what  they  shall  be  interested  in ;  the  fact  that  they  arc  deeply 
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interested  in  anything  whatever  is  a  matter  with  which  it  must 
concern  itself.  It  may  be  necessary  to  show  them  that  the  thing 
which  they  care  so  much  about  is  a  thing  unworthy  of  their 
thought ;  keen  criticism  of  popular  fads  and  social  tendencies  is 
one  of  the  newspaper's  great  functions." 


A  *'  LIBERAL  CATHOLIC”  VIEW  OF  DR. 

MIVART. 

R.  ST.  r.EORGE  MIVART’S  death  last  month  while  still 
under  the  bail  of  his  church  for  the  opinions  expressed  in 
his  recent  articles  (see  The  Literary  Digest,  February  3.  17. 
March  3.  31)  has  called  forth  only  sympathetic  and  charitable 
comment  from  both  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  press. 
Journals  of  the  latter  faith  express  the  belief  that  what  they  term 
Ur.  Mivart’s  heresies,  after  almost  half  a  century  of  honored 
membership  in  the  church,  may  not  improbably  have  been  the 
result  of  advanced  age  and  declining  mental  powers,  and  express 
the  hope  that  in  his  last  moments  lie  returned  to  the  faith.  In¬ 
deed,  if  he  were  honest  in  his  opinions,  one  Roman  Catholic 
journul  remarks,  “he  was  ull  right."  as  Father  Lambert  said  of 
the  late  Colonel  Ingersoll. 

What  is  entitled  "a  liberal  Catholic  view"  of  the  English 
scientist  ap|>ears  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  (April)  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Robert  Edward  Dell,  late  editor  of  7 he  Weekly  Hex- 
ister,  the  liberal  Catholic  rivul  of  Cardinal  Vaughan's  organ,  the 
London  Tablet.  Dr.  Mivart's  case,  says  Mr.  Dell,  is  only  one 
phenomenon  "arising  from  causes  which  have  long  been  active." 
Dr.  Mivart  was  the  last  of  the  race  of  eminent  converts  made  up 
of  such  men  as  Falicr,  Manning.  Newman.  Oakley,  and  Arnold. 
The  intellectual  vigor  and  mental  breadth  of  conception  of  the 
church's  mission  introduced  into  the  Roman  Catholic  body  in 
England  by  these  men— raising  it  from  an  obscure  sect  to  an  im¬ 
portant  religious  l*Kly— have  gradually  ebbed  away.  Mr.  Dell 
suys,  us  theso  great  spirits  have  one  ufter  another  departed. 
This  process  "  is  now  complete  " : 

"Any  one  who  surveys  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  dur¬ 
ing  the  Inst  sixty  years  can  not  but  rccognixc  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  party  which  is  dominant  and  has  in  course  of  time  succeeded 
in  gaining  a  firmer  and  firmer  hold  on  the  machinery  and  central 
government  of  the  church.  The  members  of  this  'prominent 
party  *  (to  use  the  name  given  to  it  by  an  English  Catholic  bishop) 
have  succeeded  little  by  little  in  crushing  those  who  opposed 
them,  and  in  silencing  and  nullifying  those  who  have  no  sympa¬ 
thy  with  their  tendencies  and  their  peculiar  doctrines:  they  have 
made  it  their  aim  to  destroy  originality  and  initiative  and  stifle 
independent  intellectual  activity,  and  they  have  succeeded  too 
well.  This  party  has  felt  all  along  the  danger  of  the  infusion  of 
new  blood,  whatever  may  be  its  desire  for  converts  who  con  be 
led  captive  at  the  wheels  of  its  own  chariot.  In  England  we 
have  seen  John  Henry  Newman,  a  prophet  sent  from  God  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  hampered  in  every  direction,  thwarted  and 
misrepresented,  and  only  not  driven  out  of  the  church  because 
he  would  not  be  driven  out.  by  a  party  of  which  Cardinal  Vaughan 
was  an  ardent  adherent.  Altho  Newman  received  a  cardinal's 
hat  from  Leo  XIII.  in  the  early  days  of  the  present  pontificate, 
and  his  own  position  was  thus  happily  secured,  the  general  situ¬ 
ation  was  not  altered  ;  nor  were  the  feelings  of  profound  distrust 
in  certain  quarters  in  his  regard.  It  is.  after  all,  against  the 
principles  and  the  teaching  of  the  '  Essay  on  I>evek>pmcnt  ’  and 
the  '  Grammar  of  Assent '  that  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  domi¬ 
nant  party  are  directed. 

"The  party  of  which  !  speak  is.  of  course,  made  up  of  different 
elements  and  various  kinds  of  personalities,  but  the  important 
matter  is  to  lay  hold  of  what  I  may  call  its  motive-power,  both 
intellectual  and  practical ;  that  without  which  its  diverse  ele¬ 
ments  would  form  a  mere  mob.  wanting  in  cohesion  as  well  as  in 
tact  and  intellectual  force,  that  which  makes  this  party  (of  which 
it  is  the  backbone)  an  object  of  interest  and  a  useful  subject  of 
investigation  alike  to  private  individuals  who  value  the  intellec¬ 
tual  and  moral  progress  of  Christian  nations,  and  to  the  states¬ 


men  who  guide  the  national  destinies.  That  motive-power  is 
incorporated  in  the  Society  of  Jesus." 

Mr.  Dell  claims  that  there  hus  been  a  deliberate,  thoroughly 
systematized  plan  on  the  part  of  the  Jesuits  to  control  and  direct 
the  theological  trend  of  thought  in  England,  with  a  view  of  ulti¬ 
mately  converting  and  holding  England  itself,  and,  through  its 
vast  power  and  empire,  of  throwing  its  weight  throughout  the 
world  in  favor  of  Roman  Catholicism.  "At  the  present  day  the 
presses  are  pouring  forth  one  course  after  another  of  theology,  dog¬ 
matic  and  moral,  and  of  philosophy,  by  members  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  written  in  Latin.  These  manuals  are  increasingly  used 
in  the  seminaries  and  by  the  clergy,  and  are  very  proper  to  create 
an  artificial  'consentient  teaching'  which  can  eventually  be  put 
forward  as  the  voice  and  the  witness  of  the  church  throughout 
the  world."  But  the  "deliberate  scheme  "  docs  not  end  with  the¬ 
ology  and  philosophy;  the  Jesuits  are  applying  their  a  priori 
method,  says  Mr.  I»ell.  to  economics  and  even  to  science,  anti 
endeavoring  to  bring  these  realms  also  into  conformity  to  "the 
vivifying  intellectual  ideas  of  the  Society  of  Jesus."  This  is  not 
a  Jesuit  bugaboo,  says  the  writer  :  people  who  doubt  the  reality 
of  secret  Jesuit  machinations  have  only  to  turn  to  information 
"perfectly  accessible  to  anyone  who  reads  Latin,  has  a  finely 
trained  intellect,  and  will  recognize  the  need  of  mastering  the 
preliminary  difficulties." 

Dr.  Mivart.  according  to  Mr.  Dell,  was  ono  of  the  first  to  feel 
the  heavy  hand  of  the  new  school  of  Roman  Catholicism  which 
has  come  into  fuller  life  in  England  since  the  death  of  Newman 
and  Manning,  and  which,  he  say*,  seeks  to  reduce  all  intellectual 
and  theological  inquiry  within  the  iron  bounds  of  the  "Sunima  " 
of  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin : 

"The  dominant  school,  instead  of  going  out  into  the  world  to 
do  battle  with  the  ideas  of  modern  philosophy,  prefers  to  attempt 
to  prevent  those  idea*  from  gaining  an  entrance  into  the  minds  of 
Catholics.  It  is  a  policy  of  despair.  Their  rusty  and  antiquated 
weapons  have  failed  them,  they  have  been  driven  buck  into  their 
own  entrenchment*,  and  as  a  last  hope  they  have  taken  refuge 
from  the  modern  artillery  in  an  underground  cavern,  the  Atmos¬ 
phere  of  which  is  becoming  so  stifling  that  they  can  no  longer 
control  their  subordinate*.  who  are  forced  to  conic  out  one  by  one 
into  the  open  air  to  escape  from  being  asphyxiated.  Intelligent 
Catholics  arc  more  and  more  coming  to  realise  the  futility  and 
uselessness  of  their  theological  schools,  and  the  inability  of  their 
apologists  to  defend  them  when  they  are  attacked  or  to  just  if  y 
their  position  ;  left  as  they  arc  to  shift  for  themselves  and  to  form 
their  own  synthesis  as  best  they  may,  they  arc  more  and  more 
ceasing  to  look  to  the  official  exponents  of  Catholicism  for  help  in 
finding  their  way  through  the  intellectual  difficulties  of  modern 
times." 

Mr.  Dell  believes  Father  Clarke  wrong  in  his  assertion  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  church  has  never  undergone  and  can  never 
undergo  modification  (see  The  Literary  Digest,  March 3).  Dr. 
Mivart  has  indeed  not  distinguished  between  matters  of  faith 
defined  by  the  church  and  current  opinions ;  but  that  is  the  very 
mistake  of  the  school  to  which  Father  Clarke  himself  belongs : 
"It  is  they  who  are  forever  insisting  that  their  theological  opin¬ 
ion*  are  proximatciy  de  fide,  and  that  there  is  practically  no  dif¬ 
ference  between  them  and  defined  dogmas."  The  writer  con¬ 
tinues  : 

"Dr.  Mivart  finds,  as  every  student  of  history  finds,  that  the 
'consentient  teaching'  of  the  theologians  of  one  ago  has  been 
‘scion  one  side*  by  the  theologians  of  another;  that  opinions 
once  commonly  regarded  as  essential  are  now  held  by  nobody  ; 
that  (a*  in  the  case  of  Aristotelianism)  one  pope  has  sanctioned 
what  a  previous  had  condemned.  It  is  the  fault  of  Fr. 

Clarke  and  Fr.  Smith  and  their  friends  if  those  who  discover 
these  facts  conclude  that  even  defined  dogmas  may  turn  out  to 
be  non-essential  and  may  be  abandoned . 

"What  the  outcome  of  the  present  situation  will  be  it  is.  of 
course,  impossible  to  foretell.  But  ;«  salient  feature  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  i<  the  fact  that  the  central  government  of  the  church  is  al- 
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most  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Italians  who  naturally  share  the 
characteristics  of  the  race  to  which  they  belong.  And  the  Italian 
mind  finds  the  Teutonic  and  Anglo-Saxon  mind  almost  imp<»ssi- 
blc  to  understand.  ‘They  know  so  little  of  the  English  charac¬ 
ter.  '  said  Cardinal  Newman,  and  have  so  little  tact  (as  much  as 
I  should  have  in  dealing  with  the  Sepoys)  that  they  may  give 
great  offense,  as  soon  as  ever  they  emerge  out  of  the  vague 
terms  of  courtesy  and  kindness  which  Christian  charity  will  elicit 
from  them  at  the  outset.’  Of  the  truth  of  this  judgment  (which 
was  shared  by  Cardinal  Manning)  we  in  England  have  had  more 
than  one  confirmation  in  recent  yearn." 


IS  OUR  NEW-TESTAMENT  TEXT  RELIABLE? 

FOR  years  scholars  have  pointed  to  the  resultant  investiga¬ 
tions  chiefly  of  Tischcndorf,  Trcgellcs.  and  Wcstcou-Hart. 
in  producing,  in  spite  of  the  two  hundred  thousand  variants  of 
the  Biblical  manuscripts,  u  practically  uniform  Creek  text  of 
the  New  Testament,  as  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the 
scholarship  of  any  age.  Indications,  however,  are  increasing  to 
show  that  this  joy  has  been  premature,  und  that  a  movement  is 
on  foot  that  may  lead  to  u  complete  revision  of  the  principles 
that  have  been  currently  accepted  in  New-Tcstaroent  textual 
criticism.  One  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  the  age  in  this  dc|»an- 
ment.  Ur.  von  Gabbard t,  in  the  / heotogiuhe  Literaturseitung 
(Leipsic,  No.  36),  gives  us  a  description  of  the  controversy  from 
which  we  tukc  the  following  facts. 

It  has  become  more  and  more  evident,  says  Ur.  Gcbhardt.  that 
a  radically  new  departure  is  making  itself  felt  in  reference  to  the 
New-Testnment  text.  Kidiculeof  the  investigations  of  such  men 
as  Tischendorf  and  Westcott  and  Hurt  is  heard.  The  new  move¬ 
ment  is  based  on  the  rejection  of  the  canon  which  had  become 
supreme,  namely,  that  the  famous  old  Codkes  Vaticanus  and 
Sinaiticux  constitute  the  most  reliable  busis  for  the  construction 
of  the  Now-Testament  text.  These  codices  must,  it  is  said,  be 
abandoned  in  favor  of  u  peculiar  codex  commonly  known  as  the 
Codex  Bcxic,  found  in  Canterbury,  which  contains  so  many 
strange  and  divergent  readings  that  the  donor,  lieu,  thought 
it  best  to  ignore  them.  Quite  a  numkr  of  scholars  urc  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  show  a  decided  preference  for  this  Codex  D.  as  it  1* 
also  termed,  the  leuder  in  this  movement  being  the  phdulogiun. 
Professor  Blass,  of  Halle,  who  several  years  ago.  on  the  author¬ 
ity  of  this  code,  claimed  that  St.  Luke  had  published  two  sepa¬ 
rate  editions  of  his  Gospel  and  the  Acts,  one  in  the  shape  in 
which  our  Bibles  contaiu  it  and  one  in  a  revised  shape,  with  ad¬ 
ditions,  as  found  in  the  Codex  Bex*.  This  opinion  won  the 
favor  of  such  leading  scholars  as  Professor  Z><ckler,  of  Grcifs- 
weld,  and  Professor  Zalin.  of  Erlangen,  and  secured  a  warm  de¬ 
fender  in  Ur.  Nestle.  The  latter  has  in  his  book  (’’  Einfiihrung 
in  das  Gricchische  N.  T._)  advocated  the  complete  revision  of 
the  New-Tcstumcnt  text  along  the  line  of  the  variants  contained 
in  the  Codex  Bet®,  uitho  the  exact  principles  of  this  proposed  re¬ 
vision  can  not  yet  be  formulated.  He  speaks  of  the  veneration 
for  the  so-called  older  manuscripts  as  superstitious,  aud  thinks 
that  this  Codex  Bexar,  which  the  builders  have  rejected,  will  lie- 
come  “the  head  of  the  corner"  in  the  new  structure  of  the  New- 
Testament  text. 

Gebhurdt  expresses  decided  dissent  from  the  proposed  innova¬ 
tion.  and  regrets  that  the  work  of  decades  is  thus  again  called  into 
question.  —  Translation  made  for  Tur.  Literary 


DCRisr,  the  recent  special  *c**lnn  of  the  Protr»t*nt  Episcopal  House  «>f 
Bishops  in  New  York,  the  buirnp*  were  invited  to  take  luncheon  at  tbe 
Player*’  Club  with  Bishop  Potter,  who  1*  an  honorary  member.  The 
bishop  arranRed  to  have  the  luncheon  served  :a  the  icrill-rwom.  bay*  the 
New  York  Suit  : 

Ju*t  after  the  bishop* had  neated  themselve*  at  the  table*,  two  member, 
of  the  club  who  hadn’t  heard  about  their  visit  came  in  for  luncheon  and 
made  for  the  grill-room.  They  were  *topped  by  one  of  the  club  trrvant*. 
who  told  them  that  members  would  be  served  with  thesr  luncheon  up¬ 
stair*. 

”  What’*  the  matter  with  the  Krill-room  * asked  one  of  the  men 

•'  The  Hou»«  of  Bishop*  1*  lunching  there  to-day.’’  was  the  answer. 

Who  f "  inquired  the  club  member. 

••The  House  of  Bishops."  was  the  answer.  "Bishop  Potter  aa<l  all  the 
other  bishop*  in  the  United  Slates." 

"Great  Scott  1”  exclaimed  the  c’.ub  member  "I  suppose  that,  dating 
from  to-day,  the  stage  will  be  considered  t<«  have  been  properly  elevated.” 


FOREIGN  TOPICS 


THE  ATTEMPT  TO  ASSASSINATE  THE  PRINCE 

OF  WALES. 

'T'HE  lad  of  sixteen  who  attempted  to  assassinate  the  Prince 

*  of  Wales  in  Brussels  April  4.  had  apparently  had  his  head 
turned  by  anarchist  lectures  and  literature,  and  will  probably  be 
sent  to  a  reformatory  school.  The  incident  would  have  no  im¬ 
portance  were  it  not  that  experience  has  shown  that  other  addle¬ 
headed  fellows  arc  encouraged  by  such  deeds  to  repeat  the  ex¬ 
periment.  Hence  the  British  papers,  mindful  ulsoof  the  uttempt 
to  shoot  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  doubt  that  it  would  be  wise  for 
members  of  the  British  royal  family  to  visit  the  present  Paris 
Exhibition.  The  Saturday  Rei'ieu1  (London)  says: 

“The  assassinations  of  the  late  Empress  of  Austria  and  the 
President  of  the  French  Republic  arc  cases  in  point.  The  prince 
has  most  happily  escaped,  and  it  is  natural  to  wish  not  to  make 
too  much  of  the  matter.  Unfortunately,  it  throws  forwurd  as 
well  as  backward.  This  kind  of  thing  is  unquestionably  infec¬ 
tious;  and  one  can  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  opportunity  the  Paris 
Exhibition  would  afford  to  minds  mentally  and  morally  diseased, 
excited  and  stimulated  by  Sipido’s  attempt.  Ought  the  prince 
to  run  the  risk  which  would  attend  the  fulfilment  of  his  intention 
to  visit  Paris  at  Whitsuntide'" 

A  large  nunilicr  of  British  papers  find  in  the  occasion  reason 
for  complaint  against  the  continental  press  for  the  tone  in  which 
they  have  been  speaking  of  England  since  the  war  in  South 
Africa  began.  The  press  of  different  continental  countries,  so 
wc  read  in  The  Times.  The  Standard .  The  Daily  Mai/,  and 
other  influential  English  papers,  has  been  subsidised  by  Ur. 
Leyds.  and  all  but  the  educated  foreigners  have  a  wrong  concep¬ 
tion  of  England’s  aims.  7 he  St.  James's  Gazette  says; 

’’We  should  wish  rather  to  think  thut  the  |tcrsons  of  our  royal 
family  may.  and  will  be.  shielded  by  the  force  of  public  opiuion 
abroad,  and  that  those  who  have  directed  thut  opinion  into  wrong 
channels  may  now  stand  aside  and  liethink  themselves.  In  ordi¬ 
nary  circumstance*  wc  should  not  huvccxjK-ctcd  an  uttuck  of  this 
kind  to  be  made  by  a  Belgian  subject.  Belgium  owes  her  nu- 
tionul  independence  to  the  enlightened  policy  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty’s  Government  in  the  jKist.  France,  of  course,  has  a  dif¬ 
ferent  history.  And  is  it  to  l>c  concluded  that  on  French  soil  our 
royal  family  is  likely  to  be  safer  tliun  in  the  Belgian  capital?  Is 
it  reasonable  to  suppose,  if  the  station-master  at  Brussels  was 
unable  to  prevent  a  would-be  assassin  from  obtaining  access  to 
the  platform,  that  the  Parisian  police  will  lie  better  able  to  protect 
the  lives  of  visitors  to  the  Paris  Exhibition?  We  fear  that  there 
is  but  one  conclusion  to  be  drawn.  It  is  that  his  royal  highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales  will  be  well  advised  to  follow  the  example  of 
his  illustrious  mother,  and  to  fitid  in  the  circumstances  attending 
the  war  in  South  Africa  a  valid  reason  for  remaining  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  among  Her  Majesty's  people  at  home." 

/.toy if  s  Weekly,  one  of  the  papers  from  which  the  masses  in 
England  draw  their  information,  say’s: 

’’The  attempt  of  the  young  miscreant  Sipido  to  shoot  the 
Prince  of  Wales  can  not  lie  regarded  as  an  act  of  boyish  folly,  on 
account  of  the  attendant  circumstances.  He  was,  without  doubt, 
supplied  with  the  means  to  purchase  the  revolver,  and  his  own 
admissions,  coupled  with  the  pajiers  found  on  him,  point  directly 
to  pro-Boer  influences.  ...  A  foreign  press,  bribed  with  Prcto- 
rian  gold,  has  fount)  no  charge  too  atrocious  to  print  against  us. 
and  the  Bt«er  leaders  in  South  Africa  have  del iglited  in  reiterating 
the  falsehoods.  All  this  goes  to  prove  the  allegation  that  the 
Boers  arc  only  a  half-civilixed  people,  and  one  result  is  certain — 
namely,  that  when  the  inevitable  triumph  of  our  arms  conics 
these  semi-barbarians  and  their  unscrupulous  Hollander  advisers 
must  of  necessity  be  deprived  of  tbe  powers  they  have  misused, 
and  rendered  utterly  incapable  of  ever  again  imperilling  the 
} icacc  of  South  Africa. " 

Despite  some  resentment  kindled  by  these  charges,  the  press 
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of  the  Continent  express  sympathy  for  the  pnnceand  rejoice  that 
he  was  not  injured.  The  Petit  JS/eu  (Brussels)  says: 

"  Nothing  but  temporary  insanity  could  have  caused  so  das¬ 
tardly  an  uttenipt  at  assassination  upon  a  prince  connected  with 
the  royal  house  of  Belgium,  and  who  personally  has  no  influence 
whatever  upon  the  policyof  the  British  Government.  It  will  not 
be  easy  to  discover  any  connection  between  this  outrage  and  the 
peace  demonstrations  in  Belgium.’* 

The  Amsterdam  H .in  tie  lib  l, id,  however,  says: 

"The  night  before  the  attempt,  a  group  of  Socialists  bad  en¬ 
gaged  the  Flemish  Theater  to  protest  against  the  Boer  war.  The 
meeting  was  opened  by  M.  Volkaert.  who  gave  a  short  review  of 
the  futile  attempts  at  arbitration,  and  ended  his  discourse  by 
saying :  *  It  is  now  the  duty  of  the  nations  to  protest.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  will  pass  through  Belgium  to-morrow.  It  is  necessary 
to  inform  him  that  the  peoplcof  Belgium  are  advocates  of  peace.’ 
It  is  not  imjiossible  that  this  remark  may  have  influenced  some 
weak-minded  persons  to  the  extent  of  attempting  assassination." 

In  the  Belgian  Chamber  several  members  took  occasion  to  re¬ 
mark  that  disapproval  of  the  deed  of  this  harebrained  boy  did 
not  mean  approval  of  England's  attempt  to  crush  a  free  people. 
The  Manchester  Guardian  remarks  to  this: 

"Most  Belgians  will,  wc  think,  be  sorry  thut  any  members  of 
their  Chamber  of  Representatives  should  have  mingled  criticism 
of  British  policy  in  South  Africa  with  their  expressions  of  regret 
for  tho  uttempt  to  murder  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In  face  of  at 
tempts  at  murder  all  sane  men  and  loyal  citizens  of  their  own 
countries  should  Ik-  ut  one  in  treating  their  censure  and  preven¬ 
tion  as  elementary  point*  of  duty,  not  to  be  obscured  or  confused 
by  any  consideration  of  the  politic*,  or  supposed  politics,  of  the 
objects  of  suCh  outrages,  or  of  their  countrymen  or  friend*. 
Nothing  can  lie  more  detestable  than  the  practise  of  saying,  when 
a  man  is  the  victim  of  some  cowardly  crime :  *  Ye*,  it  is  outrage¬ 
ous  and  intolerable,  but  then  wo  must  remember  thut  he  repre¬ 
sented,  or  may  have  been  taken  to  represent,  a  policy  which 
human  nature  can  scarcely  Ik*  expected  to  view  calmly.’  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dicey  rightly  rebuked  Mr.  Balfour  the  other  day  for  palli¬ 
ating  in  this  way  tho  uttempt*  of  criminal  or  *cn*clc«*  people  to 
lynch  Mr.  Cronwrigbt-Schreincr  and  other*  at  the  instance  of 
newspapers  of  a  low  type.  The  rebuke,  it  seems  to  u*.  is  al*> 
deserved  by  those  Belgian  deputies  who  sought  yesterday  to  treat 
the  question  of  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  South  African  war 
ns  relevant  to  the  question  of  expressing  sorrow  at  a  murderous 
attack  on  u  friend  and  guest  stepping  over  the  threshold  of  their 
capital." — Translations  made  fe>r  Tiir.  Literary  Digest. 


FROM  THE  "STORMY  CORNER"  OF  EUROPE. 

OF  all  the  restless  nations  which  have  been  freed  from  the 
Turk  during  the  nineteenth  century.  Bulgaria  remains  the 
most  ambitious.  That  the  Bulgarians  would  to-day  submit  to 
Russian  rule,  few.  if  any.  even  of  the  most  jingoistic  Pan-Slav- 
ists  will  assert.  But  undfcr  the  shrewd  Coburgcr.  who  has  re¬ 
placed  the  unfortunate  Alexander  of  Buttcnbcrg.  Bulgaria  has 
never  ceased  to  be  a  valuable  card  in  the  hands  of  Ru*>*ian  diplo¬ 
matists—  for  a  consideration.  It  is  now  asserted  that  Prince 
Ferdinand  has  made  new  concessions  to  Russia,  and  that  the 
bait  held  out  to  him  is  a  royal  crown.  The  Poehta  (Sofia)  has 
the  following  to  say: 

"It  is  now  established  beyond  question  that  a  secret  treaty  has 
been  concluded  between  Russia  and  Bulgaria.  Its  most  impor¬ 
tant  stipulations  are  that  Bulgaria  is  to  be  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  an  independent  kingdom,  and  that  Macedonia  shall  be  divided 
between  Bulgarin  and  Montenegro.  The  Bulgarian  and  Montc- 
negrinian  forces  will  be.  in  time  of  war.  added  to  the  Russian 
army.  Part  of  the  port  of  Burgas  will  be  'leased  ’  to  Russia  for 
a  period  of  fifty  years,  to  lie  used  as  a  naval  station.  Russia 
agrees  to  lend  to  Bulgaria  $25,000,000.  and  the  Bulgarian  Gov¬ 
ernment  promises  to  remove  all  aiti-Russian  elements  from  the 
army  and  the  administration." 

The  Kolmsehe  Zeilung  (Cologne)  points  out  that  this  would 


be  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  iSqS.  between  Austro  Hungary 
and  Russia,  as  well  as  of  the  Berlin  convention.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  Bulgarians  arc  again  trying  to  stir  up 
the  Macedonians;  but  the  Sofia  authorities  are  very  reticent,  and 
the  Russian  agent  there  still  more  so,  as  the  following  item  from 
the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  shows: 

"Of  the  intended  lease  of  a  naval  station  at  Burgus.  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt.  The  port  is  not  ceded  outright  to  Russia, 
because  the  Bulgarian  constitution  forbids  increase  or  decrease 
of  territory  unlevs  sanctioned  by  Parliament.  Nothing  more  de¬ 
tailed  is  heard  of  the  secret  treaty  ;  but,  as  it  leaves  room  for  all 
aorta  of  eventualities,  the  Turkish  Government  is  suspicious.  The 
Russian  representative  is  a  very  discreet  man.  If  he  is  visited 
by  his  diplomatic  fellow  agents  with  a  view  of  '  pumping  '  him. 
he  generally  asks  :  ’Will  you  have  a  drink?'  He  keeps  a  very 
good  glass  of  j tuiki,  but  he  will  not  answer  prying  questions.” 
—  Translations  made  Jar  Thf.  Literary  Digest. 


DELAGOA  BAY  AWARD. 

THE  decision  of  the  Swiss  court  of  arbitration  in  the  Delagoa 
Bay  railway  dispute  elicit*  expressions  of  disappointment 
from  most  English  pajier*.  It  was  hoped  that  the  heavy  fine 
which  Portugal  might  l»e  made  to  pay  would  lend  to  the  acquisition 
of  Ikdagoa  Bay  by  England.  The  award— a  little  over  $5,000,000. 
adding  the  fivc-per-cent.  interest  since  June,  1S89— is  not  large 
enough  to  seriously  disturb  the  finances  of  even  so  poor  a  country 
a*  Portugal,  and  Portugal  can  not  be  easily  deprived  of  her  colony 
by  reason  of  this  claim.  The  Standard  (London)  suyu: 

’’A*  thing*  stand,  wo  have  nothing  but  a  right  of  preemption, 
and  an  understanding  that,  if  Portugal  ever  sell*  Delagoa  Bay. 
wc  shall  receive  the  first  offer.  It  ha*  often  been  hinted  that  the 
opportunity  for  acting  u|K»n  thi*  agreement  would  arrive  when 
the  Berne  decision  should  Ik*  given.  But.  embarrassed  a*  Por¬ 
tuguese  finance*  normally  are.  it  i*  possible  that  the  Government 
of  Ilom  Carl<»*  may  Iw  able  to  find  the  inconsiderable  sum  paya¬ 
ble  under  the  uward.  without  rousing  an  angry  agitation  in  tho 
kingdom  by  alienating  any  part  of  its  colonial  possession*.  Still, 
we  do  n<*t  regard  the  question  a*  finally  settled.  Friendly  diplo¬ 
macy  may  yet  achieve  what  recourse  to  arbitration  has  failed  to 
accomplish." 

The  Timet  (London)  hastens  to  inform  Portugal  that  British 
capital  is  at  h«r  disposal  "should  Britain's  old  ally  be  in  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties."  'The  Morning  Post  advises  Portugal  to  sell  tho 
colony  at  once  to  Great  Britain,  ns  the  Transvaal  railroads  will 
soon  be  British  projKTty.  when  Delagoa  Bay  will  become  depend¬ 
ent  upon  British  good  will  for  it*  trade.  Nearly  all  the  jingo 
papers  describe  the  award  as  a  blow  to  the  policy  of  arbitration. 
The  St.  fames' s  Gazette  says: 

"It  is  impossible  not  to  compare  this  state  of  things  with  what 
would  have  happened  in  the  days  before  that  blessed  word  '  arbi¬ 
tration  ’  came  to  the  front  A  bill  of  damage  would  have  been 
made  out  by  the  two  nation*  aggrieved,  and  presented  to  Portu¬ 
gal  for  payment.  A  cruiser  might  hove  paid  a  visit  to  the  Tagus, 
and  a  gunboat  or  two  could  have  ap]K*arcd  at  Louren^o  Marque*. 
The  whole  thing  would  have  been  over  in  a  month  or  two  without 
difficulty,  delay,  or  exjiense.  .  .  .  For  one  thing,  ut  any  rate,  it 
gives  us  good  reason  to  be  thankful.  That  is.  that  we  were  not 
hoodwinked  into  an  agreement  with  the  crafty  old  Dutchman  to 
submit  to  arbitration  matters  in  dispute  in  the  Transvaal.  We 
arc  in  a  p«»sition  now  to  judge  in  some  degree  what  expedients 
he  would  have  constantly  resorted  to  in  order  tocomplicntc  issues 
and  delay  decisions.  The  experience  born  of  our  relations  with 
Delagoa  Bay  does  not  put  us  in  love  with  arbitration  in  principle. 
But  in  particular  it  must  convince  all  reasonable  men  that  even 
if  admissible  on  political  grounds,  it  would  have  been  a  worthless 
basis  of  agreement  between  England  and  the  Transvaal." 

The  spectator  i*  convinced  that,  tho  the  sum  awarded  "  is  only 
about  half  what  all  reasonable  experts  expected,  it  is  much  more 
than  Portugal  can  raise."  For  the  rest  the  paper  joins  in  the 
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chorus  denouncing  arbitration.  The  Manchester  Guardian  is 
one  of  the  few  papers  which  do  not  think  that  the  judges  were 
necessarily  wrong.  It  says: 

"The  gist  of  many  of  the  press  comments  on  the  Delagoa  Bay 
award  is  that  since  arbitration  in  this  case  has  not  given  us  as 
much  as  wo  hoped,  arbitration  in  general  is  a  very  bad  thing. 
In  the  same  way  it  was  said  when  the  Venezuela  arbitration  gave 
ns  much  the  hest  of  the  dispute  that  the  principle  of  arbitration 
evidently  had  a  great  deal  in  it.  These  comments  seem  to  rest 
or.  the  belief  that  arbitration  is  a  mode  of  getting  without  war 
the  most  that  wc  could  get  by  war,  and  that  in  as  far  as  it  falls 
short  of  this  result  and  does  not  give  us  the  fruits  of  an  exercise 
of  our  superior  force  without  its  dangers  and  expenses,  in  so  far 
is  it  proved  to  be  worthless.  .  .  .  We  must  take  the  bad  with  the 
good,  the  Delagoa  disappointment  with  the  Venezuela  gratifica¬ 
tion.  We  smile  at  tho  litigant  who  cries  out  against  law  and  law 
courts  because  he  has  lost  a  case  he  thought  very  strong:  wc 
shnll  do  the  best  by  our  own  dignity  if.  as  a  nation,  wc  do  n<* 
imitate  him." 

Events  (Ottawa)  voices  the  opinion  of  many  when  it  says  that 
the  award  will  not  impress  the  great  powers  favorably.  It  adds: 

“A  few  battle-ships  could  have  forced  any  amount  demanded, 
or  in  default  the  territory  concerned,  out  of  the  weak  little  king¬ 
dom.  By  submitting  to  arbitration  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  placed  themselves  on  un  equal  footing  with  Portugal,  and 
as  the  result  shows  the  wcukcr  power  has  got  the  advantage.  It 
may  Ik*  that  the  award  is  just,  and  that  arbitration  has  saved  a 
weak  nation  front  being  imposed  upon  by  two  stronger  one*,  but 
they  are  not  going  to  look  at  it  in  that  wav.  As  in  the  olden 
times  when  there  was  little  justice  shown  the  weak,  might  still 
Mand*  for  right  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  Where  a  dispute 
arises  between  two  nations,  the  stronger  gets  the  verdict  if  they 
arc  left  to  themselves  to  settle  it.  Where  they  submit  t«»  arbitra¬ 
tion.  they  arc  on  an  equal  footing  and  the  stronger  power  ha*  no 
.  dvautuge.  If  the  decisions  always  went  to  the  stronger  power, 
arbitration  would  no  doubt  become  popular;  hut  while  decisions 
continue  to  go  occasionally  in  favor  of  the  weaker,  the  big  fel¬ 
low*  will  not  look  with  favor  upon  arbitration.** 

The  Globe  (London)  declares  that  the  Anglophobcs  of  the 
Continent  have  but  one  idea,  ami  that  is  to  prevent  Great  Britain 
front  getting  hold  of  the  key  to  the  hack  door  of  the  Transvaal. 
They  do  not  scruple  to  strike  at  the  British  empire  through  the 
pockets  of  tho  innocent  English  and  American  shareholders. 
The  Journal  des  Ptbats  (Paris)  nevertheless  thinks  that  the 
English  are  secretly  pleased,  liecause  further  complications 
would  force  England  to  place  herself  openly  in  opposition  to 
Germany.  It  adds: 

"If  it  was  thought  that  Lourcn$o  Marquez  would  he  indirectly 
iransterred  to  Great  Britain,  it  is  also  remembered  that  the  Secret 
Treaty  of  1898  stipulated  that  a  largo  part  of  the  African  posses¬ 
sion*  of  Portugal  should  come  under  German  domination,  and 
that  prosjicct  is  disagreeable  to  many  Englishmen.  It  has  been 
noticeable  for  some  time  that  some  people  dislike  to  see  this 
treaty  enforced.  Since  Faslmda  and  the  settlement  of  the  worst 
dillicultics  with  France  there  is  less  need  <>f  Germany.  When 
one  takes  this  into  consideration,  one  may  well  ask  whether  the 
explosion  of  fury  attendant  upon  the  Berne  award  will  n*»t,  upon 
second  thought,  give  pluec  to  resignation,  even  secret  satisfac¬ 
tion.  We  have  here  an  immediate  disappointment  which  may 
give  way  to  reconciliation.  Perhaps  the  English  prefer  it  to  a 
new  partitioning  with  Germany,  and  a  new  development  of  that 
country's  power  in  Africa." 

The  Deutsche  Pages  /. eitung  (Berlin)  believes  that  the  Berne 
tribunal  was  largely  under  British  influence,  and  that  it  would 
have  given  its  decision  sooner  had  Lord  Salisbury  wished  it. 
" But  the  grapes  hang  too  high  for  the  fox."  adds  the  paper,  "for 
the  annexation  of  Delagoa  Bay  would  immediately  he  followed 
by  a  Russian  advance  in  Asia  "  The  Journal  de  St.  Peters - 
bourg  says: 

"Even  those  pajH-rs  which  mentioned  the  possibility  of  com¬ 
bined  German  and  English  action  have  not  been  able  to  reveal 
much,  and  it  would  seem  that  they  exaggerated  the  importance 
of  the  treaty.  However,  the  award  removes  the  basis  of  their 


speculations,  for  the  difficulties  into  which  Portugal  was  to  he 
forced  do  not  now  exist." 

The  Xat’&ye  /  remya  thinks  England  may  demand  Delagoa 
Bay  as  a  guaranty  that  the  award  will  be  paid  ;  but  hopes  that 
the  United  States  will  not  join  her  in  making  this  demand.  The 
rumor  that  American  capital  would  be  advanced,  if  need  be.  to 
pay  the  award,  causes  the  Handc/sbtad  (Amsterdam)  to  com¬ 
ment  as  follows : 

‘‘It  is  curious  to  see  the  fury  into  which  some  English  papers 
lash  themselves  at  the  thought  that  the  United  States  could  ob¬ 
tain  a  lease  of  Delagoa  Bay.  People  in  London  arc  convinced 
that  the  Americans  would  like  to  obtain  an  important  point  on 
the  cast  coast  of  Africa,  and  Delagoa  Bay  would  just  suit.  But 
this  would  lead  t*»  a  quarrel,  for  England  regards  the  Delagoa 
Bay  question  as  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  especially  when  the 
republics  have  been  annexed.  If  the  Americans  obtain  u  foot¬ 
hold.  all  the  intrigues  of  the  past  few  years  will  be  in  vain. 
Hence  these  fits  of  temper." 

The  Indipendanee  fie/ge  says  that  Portugal  will  obtain  French 
capital,  should  her  own  resources  lie  insufficient  to  pay  the  award. 
—  Translations  made  far  Iwt.  LlTRRAXV  Dihrst. 

CROWING  CORDIALITY  BETWEEN  SPAIN 
AND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

A  N  Argentine  vessel,  the  President  Sarmiento.  is  cruising  off 
**  the  Spanish  coast,  and  it  is  well  understood  that  she  was 
sent  for  purposes  of  demonstration.  Her  crew  is  ffited  every¬ 
where  in  Spain,  and  the  South  American  papers  record  the  fuel 
with  plexsurc.  Yet  this  visit  has  no  political  inqiortnncc.  "It  is 
merely  a  family  affair."  remarks  the  Impartial  (Madrid),  and 
the  Epoem  says : 

"Just  as  England  witnessed  a  surprising  incrcuse  of  her  ex- 
jwirts  to  AnieMcu  after  the  defection  of  the  original  thirteen 
States,  so  Spain  may  be  recompensed  materially,  even  morally, 
for  the  loss  of  tho  Antilles  by  an  increase  of  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  with  Spanish  America.  After  all.  it  is  a  matter  of  mutual 
interest.  The  future  of  Spanish  production  depends  principally 
upon  tho  increased  purchasing  j>ower  of  Spanish  America,  where 
we  can  create  new  markets  in  regions  hitherto  little  cultivated. 
South  America,  and  especially  the  Argentine  Republic,  is  bene¬ 
fited  by  increased  Spanish  immigration,  already  second  only  to 
that  from  Italy.  Moreover,  the  Sjuiniards  who  cmigrnte  are  of 
rather  better  quality,  being  generally  above  the  class  of  more 
laborers.  They  increase  the  best  element  effectively,  and  as  they 
rarely  intend  to  return,  they  must  affect  the  progress  of  their 
new  home.  lacked  uj»on  from  this  point  of  view,  the  United 
States  has  never  ceased  to  be  a  British  colony.  There  seems  to 
us  no  subject  better  worthy  of  attention  than  the  question  how  wc 
may  strengthen  the  bonds  which  unite  us  with  South  America.” 

The  Journal  des  P/bafs.  which  recently  hinted  that  the  Argen- 
tine-Spanish  fraternization  must  needs  be  pointed  against  the 
United  States,  has  discovered  its  error,  and  says: 

“It  is  a  curious  spectacle  this:  North  America  and  South 
America,  the  one  civilised  by  England,  the  other  by  Spain,  ap¬ 
proaching  the  mother  countries  from  which  long  and  bloody  wars 
had  separated  them.  But  there  is  a  great  difference.  The 
Anglo-Saxon ‘alliance.*  praised  so  much  by  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
is  manifestly  desired  more  by  England  than  by  the  United 
State*,  and  British  statesmen  see  in  the  United  States  merely  a 
diplomatic  tool.  In  other  words,  the  North  Americans  are  to  aid 
them  in  the  realisation  of  their  plans  of  world-conquest.  Nothing 
of  the  sort  can  be  imputed  to  poor  Spain,  who  is  just  now  too 
sore  to  form  such  vast  plans,  and  the  fl>cro-Amcrican  ‘Union,* 
if  it  can  he  realized,  will  have  a  moral  character  rather  than  a 
diplomatic  significance.  It  is  this  fact  which  renders  it  more 
likely  of  realization  than  the  Northern  ‘alliance.*  The  latter  is 
not  desired  very  much  in  the  United  States.  It  is  recognized 
there  that,  putting  sentiment  aside.  England  is  a  political  rival 
of  the  great  republic  not  only  throughout  the  world  in  general, 
but  also  on  the  American  continent.  .  .  .  South  America  need 
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not  fear  Spain  .  hence  the  South  Americans  approach  the  mother 
country  much  more  heartily." —  Translations  made /or  Tur.  Lit¬ 
erary  Digest. 


CECIL  RHODES  AND  HIS  INFLUENCE. 

T  is  generally  believed  that  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  was  mainly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  South  African  war.  and  few  people  doubt 
that  he  will  have  much  to  say  in  the  settlement  of  South  African 
affairs  when  the  struggle  is  over.  Revered  by  many  as  the  em¬ 
pire-builder.  hated  by  many  more  as  the  evil  genius  of  Great 
Britain,  his  influence  is  all  the  more  remarkable  as  he  has  never 
bowed  ltefore  "society,"  und  treats  men  of  rank  with  an  indiffer¬ 
ence  Wdcring  upon  contempt.  We  take  the  following  from  a 
character  sketch  in  the  Paris  Temps: 

Generally  very  moody  and  taciturn.  Cecil  Rhodes  becomes 
lively  when  his  ideal  is  mentioned.  That  ideal  is  British  im¬ 
perialism.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race,  he  argues,  owns  three  conti¬ 
nents  already.  It  is  the  richest,  most  powerful,  most  happy.  It 
is  destined  to  rule  the  world,  and  any  land  not  already  in  the 
hands  of  other  strong  nations  i>clongs  by  right  to  the  Anglo- 
Suxon.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  conquer  Africa  for  his  race. 
For  this  he  made  his  money,  and  with  that  money  he  hemmed  in 
the  Boers  by  annexing  the  territory  around  the  Transvaal.  For 
this  he  organised  the  Jameson  ruid.  and  prepared  for  the  present 
war.  Outwardly,  he  docs  not  look  like  a  milliardairc.  for  he 
dresses  plainly,  almost  slovenly.  Ho  is  u  heavy  giant,  but  a  rest¬ 
less  one.  He  is  up  early,  riding  around  for  a  couple  of  hours. 
What  the  world  calls  society  he  hates,  ami  women,  at  least 
white  women,  have  no  charms  for  him.  His  only  personal  luxury 
is  his  park  at  Grooto  Schuur,  where  he  keeps  lions  and  where  he 
grows  flowers.  Polite  sfieech  is  not  his  strong  side,  and  lie  never 
answers  letters.  Hi*  boxes  arc  full  of  unanswered  letters;  he 
attends  to  telegrams  only. 

For  his  imperialist  ideal,  ho  spends  his  money  freely ;  but 
whether  he  is  working  for  Kngland,  or  for  a  South  African  em¬ 
pire.  or  only  for  his  own  aggrandisement,  nobody  really  knows. 
Matabclelund  and  Mnshonaland  already  are  called  Rhodesia; 
why  should  not  all  South  Africa  ho  given  that  name?  However 
that  muy  he.  Rhodes  is  an  extraordinary  man,  one  of  those  men 
who  are  sometimes  called  heroes,  sometimes  robbers,  according 
to  the  point  of  view-  taken,  and  according  to  their  success. 

The  i/ande/sb/ad  (Amsterdam)  thinks  that  Rhodes  overrates 
the  power  of  money.  His  attempt  to  corrupt  the  Transvaal 
Volksnuid  failed.  Moreover,  he  greatly  overrated  the  military 
power  of  England,  ami  he  did  not  credit  the  Boers  with  the  de¬ 
termination  they  have  shown.  He  certainly  has  n«>t  attempted 
to  hide  his  disgust  with  the  turn  affairs  have  taken  since  he  de¬ 
clared  that  Kimberley  was  "as  safe  as  Piccadilly."  T«>  a  corre¬ 
spondent  of  The  Daily  Mail  (l^mdon)  he  said 

"The  marvelous  thing  about  Kngland  is  her  luck  Wc  have 
made  the  silliest  mistakes,  wo  have  had  some  most  incompetent 
generals,  but  we  are  coming  out  all  right,  as  wc  always  do. 
Glad  to  have  Kimberley  relieved?  Of  course  we  arc  all' glad, 
but  in  heaven's  name  why  was  it  not  done  *>'<*»ner?  What  was 
the  gissl  of  all  that  messing  about  at  Rensburg  and  Colcsbcrg?" 

Mr.  R!i»dcs  declares  that  there  never  were  more  than  30.000 
Boers  in  the  field.  He  has  given  vent  to  severe  personal  criti¬ 
cisms  of  Sir  Red  vers  Buller  and  Lord  Methuen,  anil  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  his  influence  is  great  enough  to  hold  in  check 
the  enemies  lie  has  made  by  this.  That  influence  is  certainly 
extraordinary  (considering  the  fact  that  Rhodes  now  bolds  no 
official  position),  for  it  is  generally  accepted  that  he  forced  Sir 
Red  vers  to  change  his  plans.  The  Manchester  liuardiai t  says- 

Granted.'  it  is  sometimes  said,  'that  the  necessity  uf  reliev¬ 
ing  Ladysmith  compelled  General  Buller  to  throw  up  hi*  original 
Ians  and  go  to  Natal,  why  did  he  split  up  the  f«-rces  in  Cape 
'otony.  giving  General  Gatacrv  a  bare  fourth  of  the  forces  he 
expected,  and  sending  I,nrd  Methuen  to  Kimberley? '  .  .  .  Mr. 
Rhodes  forced  General  Buffer's  hand,  and  the  result  was— 
Magcrsfontein  on  the  western  frontier  and.  in  nonhem  Tape 
Colony.  Stormberg.  a  desperate  attempt  at  surprise  with  insuffi¬ 
cient  forces.  And  it  is  now  known  what  were  the  thanks  Mr. 
Rhodes  gave  General  Buffer  for  his  pains.-  —  Tra  ns!a  l ip  ns  made 
lor  The  Literary  DlGEnt. 


CORRESPONDENTS’  CORNER 


Is  the  Drama  Immoral? 

Editor  of  THE  LITERARY  DtCtsr  :  In  your  number  of  March  1  there  was 
a  llsi  of  operas  whose  theme*,  an  Dialed  by  HerrVrofessor  Oraebner.  of  the 
Concordia  Theological  Seminary,  arc  foul  and  immoral.  The  earnout  mind 
i*  thrown  into  great  doubt  as  to  what  i»  proper,  not  alone  to  see  played,  but 
t-  read.  I  have  applied  the  professor's  scale  lo  some  of  my  own  recent 
reading  and  am  shocked.  I  find  that  the  "Idylls  of  the  King"  arc  beyond 
measure  foul,  setting  forth  a.  they  do  wars.  murdeiH,  and  the  amours  of  a 
queen  and  a  knight  who  was  her  husband’*  best  friend,  and  the  seduction 
of  the  unfortunate  Merlin  by  Vivian.  1  opened  Browning  nl  a  *'  Hint  on 
Ihe  Scutcheon";  leaving  this  as  obviously  Impossible,  1  tried  "  PippA 
Parses"  and  found  it  a  tale  of  horror,  one  of  whose  firsl  headings  reads, 
"Luca's  Wife  and  Her  Paramour.  Hie  German  Setwld."  David  Harum  is 
ihe  story  of  a  man  who  made  love  to  one  whom  he  thought  another’s  wife. 
Picking  up  Serihmer'i,  I  found  that  the  sequel  of  "Sentimental  Tommy," 
now  running  there.  1*  the  story  of  a  man  so  base  thut  he  made  love  to  a 
woman  whom  be  nat  only  did  not  wish  to  marry,  but  whom  he  did  not  even 
love. 

I  read  some  of  the  histories  In  the  Old  Testament-horrors!  1  could  not 
listen  to  the  blasphemies  of  Job  or  the  passionate  singing  of  the  •*  Song  of 
Songs."  I  hastened  to  the  New  Testament  and  found  there  stories  of  how 
a  good  man  mingled  in  the  worst  socicty.-atones  of  publicans,  of  sinners, 
of  harkxs. 

I  have  nos  given  up  the  study  of  history,  literature  of  every  kind,  alien¬ 
ism.  physiology,  biology,  anthropology,  philosophy,  psychology.  1  have 
discontinued  the  A’am'i  I  for*  because  a  story  in  its  Inst  number  tell*  of  the 
downfall  of  a  young  man  into  sin  and  lust,  lam  now  reading  in  math*, 
mat ics only,  but  I  suspect  them.  I  suspect  them.  Proiiir. 

Mormonlim  and  Martin  Luther. 

FJitoref  Thf  Liifh.rv  Digest:  The  CotMie  Mirror  (quoted  in  vour 
columns  January  »•)  makes  a  charge  against  Luther  that,  in  the  name  of 
justice,  must  not  pass  without  a  reply.  It  is.  I  believe,  generally  admitted 
that  Luther  did  aign  that  document  by  which  Philip  of  Hesse  was  given  a 
kind  of  permission  to  indulge  in  bigamy.  Th:s  Is  certainly  a  sad  blemish 
on  the  character  of  Luther,  if  it  is  true,  ami  1  have  never  met  with  a  Prot¬ 
estant  who  did  not  deplore  it  bitterly.  Hut  if  Mormunism  is  to  be  traced 
to  this  mistake  of  Luther's.  1  beg  to  know  why  it  may  nut.  with  Just  as 
much  reason,  be  traced  to  the  Pope.  And  theso  are  the  grounds  upon 
which  I  base  my  question. 

Nine  reals  before  the  Landgrave  of  llesse  laid  his  petition  before  tho 
Lutheran  theologians.  Henry  VIII  of  Kngland  was  negotiating  with  tho 
Pope  to  be  relieved  of  his  first  wife  that  he  might  marry  Anne  Itoleyn. 
Kverytmdr  know*  ihe  piedi.ameiil  in  which  this  placed  the  Pope  ;  but  few 
know  the  various  means  by  which  he  tried  to  extricate  himself,  One  of 
them  appear*  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  sent  to  Henry  VIII., 
by  hit  agent  at  Rome  <  see  l.ord  Herbert’s  "  History  of  Kngland  uuder 
Henry  VIII.."  p.  «««.»  The  Italics  are  mine. 

"  Most  serene  and  most  powerful  lord,  and  my  most  gracious  sovereign, 
to  whom  all  health  and  happiness,  and  the  most  humble  acknowledgments 
of  mi  dulv  and  affection  Nome  .lays  ago  the  Pope  in  private  offer'd  lo  11111 
this  proposal,  ns  a  thing  of  which  he  made  much  account,  that  your  mo/rify 
mi.-Ar  *jiv  j  dnfemiatie"  /.»  A./t*  /ii«’  rivtvr.  May  Hod  preserve  your  ma¬ 
jesty's  health.  Rome.  September  it,  if*. 

"  Vour  most  excellent  majesty's  most  obedient  servant. 

"OR'.OOHV  C  ASA  I  In. 

Now  it  would  certainly  be  absurd  to  try  to  trace  Mormonism  hack  to 
this;  but  it  would  be  no  more  absurd  than  to  trace  it  to  Martin  Luther. 
Rock  I  slash.  lu_  C.  A.  Wendell. 

T olttoy't  “  Resurrection  "—A  Correction. 

EJiter  of  Til  >  LltriMMY  DlGESTi  A*  I  have  just  finished  reading  Tnl- 
stov's  “  Resurrection,"  I  was  somewhat  astonished  at  seeing  in  your  Inst 
issue,  in  a  review  of  this  work,  the  statement  that  Mnslowa,  the  heroine 
and  the  woman  whom  Nekludoff  had  betrayed  some  years  previously, 
was  tried  upon  "the  charge  of  having  murdered  her  illegitimate  child." 
Vour  reviewer  certainly  can  not  be  familiar  with  this  work,  a*  Mnalown 
was  mot  tried  for  tkti crime,  but  for  tlie  murder  und  robbery  of  a  traveling 
merchant  in  conjunction  with  a  man  and  his  wife  who  induced  Maslown  to 
give  the  merchant  some  poison  in  a  glass  of  wine,  telling  her  that  It  wns 
simply  a  sleeping  potion  designed  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  stimu¬ 
lants  which  he  had  been  drinking. 

All  the  details  of  the  post-mortem  and  chemical  examination  of  the  mer¬ 
chant's  body  are  laid  before  the  court  and  jury,  and  his  stomach,  etc.,  shown 
them.  The  Jure,  of  which  Xeltludoff  was  a  member,  while  of  the  opinion 
that  Maslowa  was  technical!,  guiltv  of  administering  the  poison,  did  not 
believe  that  she  had  any  knowledge  of,  or  responsible  j«nrt  In.  the  murder 
or  subsequent  robbery,  and  consequently  should  be  Acquitted.  Through 
weariness,  carelessness,  and  inattention  lo  the  judge's  Charge,  the  jury- 
found  her  guilty  of  administering  the  poison,  but  failed  to  Mate  that  they 
attached  no  criminality  thereto.  On  account  of  their  criminal  neglect  of 
their  duty,  she  was  sentenced  to  hard  labor  in  Siberia.  Hence  Nekludoff  'a 
remorse  for  h:s  neglect  of  his  duty  as  n  juryman  which  woa  really  the 
starting-point  of  hi«  change  of  life,  his  "  Resurrection." 

Yours  very  truly. 

Paul  Richard  Brown. 

[The  sentence  quoted  front  our  review  wax  certainly  a  slip,  and  Mr. 
Brown  1-  right.  We  had  aireadr.  m  a  former  number,  described  the  novel, 
nod  in  li  e  sememe  quoted  made  a  brief  reference  to  refresh  the  reuder's 
memoir.  Apparently  ::  was  our  own  tbnt  needed  refreshing  on  that  par- 
ticniar  detail. — Editor  of  lay  LITERARY  lltc.l  -  I .] 
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T»i»:  following  amusing  anecdote  about  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  appears  in  the  London  l\iX> 
Ckxvnirtt :  "  It  seem*  that  for  the  tost  three  or  four 
'ear* of  his  life  Stevenson  lived  without  a  birth¬ 
day.  having  by  deed  of  gift  made  it  a  present  to  n 
little  girl,  Annie  Idc.  whose  father  was  rtrst  land 
commissioner  at  l* polo  in  the  Samoan  Island*,  and 
later  chief  Justice.  In  the  document  be  which 
th  s  was  done.  Stevenson  described  himself  as 
'Advocate  of  the  Scots  Bur.  author  of  *  The  Mas¬ 
ter  of  ltallantrao  sod  Moral  Kmblemo.' civil  engi¬ 
neer,  sole  owner  and  patentee  of  the  palace  and 
plantation  known  as  Vailima.  in  the  island  of 
Upolo,  Samoa,  a  British  subject,  being  in  sound 
mind  and  pretty  well,  I  thank  you,  in  body.’  The 
reason  for  the  deed  was  that  the  little  girl  'was 
born  out  of  all  reason,  upon  Christmas  Day.  and 
is  therefore,  out  of  all  justice,  denied  the  conso¬ 
lation  and  profit  of  a  proper  birthday,' while  he 
himself  had  “no  further  use  fora  birthday  ofanr 
description.*  Among  the  rights  and  privilege* 
carried  by  the  document  were  •  the  sporting  <>f 
fine  raiment,  eating  of  rich  meats  and  receipts  of 


directs 
that  of 


<•8.  of  .lur.W.  «». 

Uun««r*d 

Cos  I-  sen  sa  ■  mtUs|>* 

SwS.WX  00r 


I’reslda 

dinner 


We  make  tlw  heat 
in  the  weld  Thi.  • 
bait  it  ia  hard  for  u. 
»i"«e  YOU.  indi vklu.» 
aithout  a  trill  Perl 
don't  need  a  imttr- 
Don  t  let  that  k«M. 
•eodinjj  for  tier  Ftu 
"  Tlie  Thi  of  Time  ” 


Jt  sr  a  Coiti-iKiuts. — laird  Rusaellof  K-.llowen 
<wh*n  Sir  Charles  KusseU)  was  once  esatniniag 
a  witness.  The  question  was  about  the  sue  of 
certain  hoofpnnts  left  by  a  horse  in  sandv  soil. 

•■How  large  were  the  prints*-  naked  the  learned 
couotcl.  **  Wrre  they  a*  Sar^r  •*  mr  hand } M 
hoMrn*  up  hi*  hand  W  th«  witness  to  see. 

••Ob.  no?  -  said  the  witness  booculy  ;  “It  wa* 
Just  an  ordinary  hoof." 

Then  Sir  Charles  had  to  suspend  the  esamina- 
ti-.n  while  everybody  laughed. Tunei - 
Hs’MJ. 


SLEEP  ON  IT  30  NIGHTS 

And  if  It  (•  not  even  *11  ynu  have  W  for% 
If  you  don’t  it  to  fre  the  n\uA\  m  J*an- 
Im»w#  durability  and  comfort  o I  anv  fco  hair 
nuttrw*  cvrr  roadc.yu  can  rrt  r<»ur  muc*v 
Mck  byrcturn  mail-  “no  «|'.*Mt<xn  asked  *' 
There  anil  no  i»nii!eaMn»n***  i;  at  .11 


T*k*  <*T'  f  »**'{  *+  Thru-  U  not  a  single 

■tore  hi  the  country  fh*t  carnet  our  ixumci*:  alro-»st  every 
■tore  now  ha,  suijmlM'inti  ailed  ••  Kelt.'*  which  L» 
«["  *«  *«•**  to  ■ell  .in  uur  adverting.  Our  rm*r*mtie cm 
fl'rry  m»»tt*eu. 

SrmJ l+dv /«■  eer  #***”  Ti,  T„rffTim,  " 

OSTERMOOR  &  CO..  119  Elizabeib  St..  New  York 

H  e  ftar*  cortto.nl  t iy«.  sr.d  /or  b-.X . 

C»an*  Cortao... 


botbvpot— 74YTARS.  We  DA  V  CAS! 
WANt  MORE  Pur.-MEN  rAI  Wilt 
Stark  Nursery.  Uuusas.  I«;  DmtilU,  1.1. 


PERSONALS. 
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^Handsome  Book 


ABOUT  MATTRJ 
PILLOWS  AND  CUSHIONS 

Mailed  Free 

Cleaning'  a 
Hair 
Mattress 

In  not  a  pleasing 
occupation  — 
think  what  you 
have  been  Bleep, 
mg  on  bo  long  I 
Conquer  preju¬ 
dice  (if  you  have 
any),  and  send 
for  our  book, 

"The  Test  of 
Time,"  and  you 
will  at  leant 
learn,  at  our  ex¬ 
pense,  about  .  „  •  “•  1 

The  Ostermoor 

Patent  Elastic  $  f 
Felt  Mattress,  \  O 

»fe«t6lncbe«  wide.  15  1tn.,  8  l.jCi  ALL 

3  feet  wide,  jolbs.,  .  .  10.00;  AC„T 

j  feet  6  inches  wide.  33  Ibe.,  it. 70  y 

4  feet  wide,  40  lbs  ,  ,  13.35  3  INCHES 

4  feet  e  inches  wide,  4}  lbs. ,  13.00 J  LONG 

ExprtH  Ck.trg„  f’rrfialJ  F.v,rr,X,r, 


Remodeling  a  Gown 

becomes  a  pleasing  occupation,  provided  it  was  stllched 
on  a  Singer  Automatic.  The  elastic  seam  made 
by  this  machine  is  perfectly  safe  when  locked,  but  can 
be  taken  apart  In  an  insiant  when  unlocked.  Thus  its 
use  is  especially  desirable  for  the  clever  woman  who 
wishes  to  make  over  a  garment  so  that  It  may  conform 
to  the  changing  yyles.  Whether  In  the  hands  of  the 
amateur  or  the  expen.  this  simple  bit  of  mechanism  Is 
the  most  convenient  and  effective  of  any. 

Having  all  the  advantages  claimed  for  other  "auto¬ 
matic  "  sewing  machines,  the  Silent  Singer  hart 
many  points  of  preference  that  can  easily  be 
demonstrated  by  comparison.  Of  faultless  con¬ 
struction  and  finish,  it  is  absolutely  the  lightest- 
running.  the  simplest  and  most  compact.  It  Is  more  easily 
threaded,  and  Its  parts  are  better  protected  from  dust. 

The  broad  treadle  better  promotes  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  operator. because  It  Is  lower  and  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  feet  can  be  changed  at  will.  These  points  are 
worthy  careful  consideration  by  those  of  delicate  heallh 
or  unaccustomed  to  continuous  use  of  a  aewlng  machine. 


5? 


OUT  1 


*t  THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Offices  in  every  city  In  the  world  ... 

Ia.i^:©«^i^«©s-:©:«©»:©«©»©r«©»©*g 


Headers  of  T»«  Lrrciu 


No  Such  Opportunity  Again. 

W«  predict  that  no  wkH  omortnaity  will  be  available  .ram 
to  boy  4  lot  to  New  Y**k  Ot .  a!  a  le*.«k,  ihnorc  ha. 
to  pay  lor  lot.  in  many  island  town*.  Thou; 
t-  make  ao  invctmer.i  tbit  will  t ».„*  Urge  r~_ 

‘.olden  Opportunity  fra  pace  of  reading  oattet. 

«T  Diobst  are  aaked  to 
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A  Condition.  Not  n  Theory.— POLITKl'ft 
"The  question  is,  What  shall  we  do  with  our  nr« 
possession*1" 

YiU  Nr.m  |i:  “111  tell  yon  what  I  do  with  mine 
I  walk  the  floor  night*  with  it ."—l/jrftr'i  Kjtar 


FOR  PRIVATE  RESIDENCES,  HOTELS,  CLUBS,  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS,  GROCERIES,  COLD  STORAGES,  ETC. 


The  Better  Thing,— Till  Parson 
It'd  be  moah  ’propriate  ef  yo’  ’tend 
Sunday  ’stid  of  gwine  shoot  in’.” 

TlIK  Kr.PKOHATE 


Wal,  pahvm.  de  shoot  in’  in 
dis  hvoh  neigh  b’hootl  am  bettah  dan  driuhmotu." 


Karta  In  the  Cnae.-SMII  I  * :  “!' 
wasn't  Shnkespeare." 

OlLSS:  "Why  are  you.1" 

SMII.I  t>  :  "  llecuuse  I  should  be  dead  n 
GILES :  "Ye*,  that’s  true— and  hh 
would  he  forgotten."—  AVt.  i. 


The  Toaat.— IIaCon  :  "  I  ««  the  Western  Un¬ 
dertakers'  Association  had  a  dinner,  and  one  of 
them  gave  a  funny  toast." 

RriliKRT  :  "What  was  It  I" 


in  all  depart 


IIGERATOR  &  COLD  STORAGE  COMPANY 

103  MILL  STREET.  KENOALLVILLE.  IND. 


i  ur  anch 

omens 


MACE  OF  CLOTH 


Katirtly  new  idrs,  *F**tmg  at  thr  Aattem,  and  •» 

as  to  ci<lude  moth  and  dust. 

The  hag  rrmami  hanglnr  oMU  placing  the  garment*  In, 
aad  otitic  removing  I  hem  from  the  lag. 

The  coat,  vest,  and  trouuvt  are  all  aup|M»ted  by  a  com¬ 
bined  «  lot  he*  Hanger  pUced  wiilUn  the  coal. 

Canornte  always  ready  for  uae  ;  no  wrinkle*,  no  motha, 
no  dual,  no  dmnfMtanta,  no  trouble  .  nvori|«nc 


Price.  #>.50.  de/Zeer* 

a* •pat*  (a  a-,  addim 
la  f»e  Umlttd  Store .  or 


IMPERIAL  5PECIALTY  CO..  56 

NOTlu*  Till* 


*om«tbioic  from  hi 

Thf  Wire#  W-rf  CMtl.-llom  M**  imho 
think*  hf  im  (allinc  down  him  bikhem  “>*•%■,  I 
mm  mhy  a  h*mrt  «n*l  •  livtr,  ritfht  rib*,  anJ  a  thoul- 
«1er.  Now,  I  want  Vm  ri<ht  awar." 

Raii.wav  Orrirnt  (which  h**  Iwtn  connected 
br  mimtakn  :  M  Sorry*  sir.  but  tkr  wrnk  ha*  l^tn 
cl  wared  Nb  **"  &*&iw**t  Amtrn  *m. 

Him  last  Remark  —The  court  jnttr  by  drior 
Round  the  couch  were  *atbered  iKom*  who  waited 
to  hear  hi*  lamt  word*,  suddenly  him  lip*  moved 
a*  if  an  effort  to  «pnak.  **  What  is  it  thou  w«iukl*t 
wr } H  thrr  queried.  A  smile  crossed  hi*  wan 
fare,  a*  he  replied:  ••Walt  aad  you  wtll  under¬ 
stand;  Pro  Just  aettme  out  a  die-jc*:/-—  Vsic 


Ea«y  to  Kearh.—**  Suffering 
the  war  editor  of  the  yellow 
make  head  or  tatl  of  thi*de%pat 
correspondent  in  South  Africa 
I,*’  <aid  hi*  assistant.  “  Jame*, 
to  the  otfice-boy.  “ask  the  South  African  corre 
*r-  ndent  to  mtepinhere  a  moment.** — Ttmrs  jh+ 
SfjnJjrJ 


tic  .aur.c 


l red*  or  thousand*  an  over  tbe  world, 
rr*;m  P'»p)U?  OtlvlMcill 
f.»r  lYbooplo*  Congb,  Croup.  AiU.ua. 
I.rouehl  Cola*  . 

Ti.mcWe  of  great  rmlnc  In  tt>«  treatment 
acloum  dhcmaca,  a*  DtpfeUwrta  mad  bear- 


Our  "lodes"  dc%. riU*  ail  lamp*  aad  their 
/v/rr  chimney*.  VV»t!»  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  M/e  and  shape  of  chimoev  Urn  any  lamp. 
Wc  mail  u  1  KKL  to  any  one  who  writ*  *  I  .c  »t. 


klrt  pl ring 


cent  people  free* 


ELECTRICITY 

F*»r  rrttabt*  sjuarnlm.  *Ul» 

■-mmi  limn  #  omra  r. »  Mat*  m..  fh«r«.  iil 


COE'S  ECZEMA  CURE  $1 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 


Evidence.— "The  evidence.”  —id  the  m«gl»- 
Irate,  "  Is  conclusive  a*  to  your  having  thrown  ■ 
stone  at  the  policeman."  "  Sure,  an’  it  i»."  agreed 
the  defendant,  an  Irishwoman ;  "an'  the  look* 
,avo  the  man  show*  more  than  thot,  y#r  Honor !  It 
Shows  that  Ol  hit  him  Cdititr't  Wttkty. 

Kentucky  Inspiration.—"  I  suppose  you  we 
some  funny  thing*  about  here V'  said  the  visitor 
to  Niagara  "Indeed  we  do,"  replied  the  guide; 
"why  only  yesterday  there  was  a  Kcntuekv 
colonel  hero,  and  a*  noon  a*  he  *rw  Ihe  rapid*  he 
wanted  to  shoot  ’em."—  Yvmttrt  SfaltimjH. 

Commercial  Enterprise  —A  shopkeeper  wrote 

to  one  of  his  customers  a*  follows  t  “  I  am  able  to 
offer  you  cloth  like  the  enclosed  sample  at  half  a 
crown  a  yard.  In  case  I  do  not  hear  from  you.  I 
shall  conclude  that  you  wish  to  pay  only  two  *htll. 
Ings  a  yard.  In  order  to  lo*e  no  time,  I  accept  the 
lasl-mentloned  price. "—  7Y/« Hit i. 

Ilia  Advice  — I'VM.i  N  :  "I  have  a  most  valu¬ 
able  book  to  sell,  madam,  It  tells  one  how  to  do 
anything  " 

l.tHY  i sarcastic ally) :  "  !*•>.»  It  lell  one  how  to 
gel  rid  of  a  pestering  pedler  1“ 

'^7’OU  can  buy  a  chimney  to 
fit  your  lamp  that  will 
last  till  some  accident  hap¬ 
pens  to  it. 

Macbeth’s  “  pearl  top  ”  or 
“pearl  glass"  is  that  chimney. 

You  can  have  it  —  your  dealer  will 
get  it — if  you  insist  on  it.  He  may 
tell  you  it  costs  him  three  times  as 
much  as  some  othexs.  That  is  true. 

He  may  say  they  arc  just  as  good. 
Don’t  you  believe  it — they  may  be 
better  for  him;  he  may  like  the  breaking. 


Keep  Your  Clothes  and  Furs  from  the 

MOTH!  MOTH!  MOTH! 


Jlttinmal  MOTH,  dust,  and  wrinkle 

MllIVvl  >fll  PROOF  BAG. 


Warren  Street,  New  York. 


Addre:* 


Maciitii.  1*2. 
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Dept.  E  67  Gprflandl  St,  NttfyoHz  (£> 


An  Accident.— KlNM.V  OEXTI 
derm):  "Goodnni!  Iltvi  you  had* 
link  boy?- 

I.ITTLK  BOV  :  “Yes  sir;  it  tnrribleoc 
KlNuLV  GiMl'MW:  •'C.raciout! 


('urrent  Events 


All  arc  combined  in  thin  watch. 
VS  It  it  tke  logical  aidoftaM  of  "ckcip"  thing.  to 
»  be  doabted  it  to  went  or  lank.  THE  INGER- 
''  —  ffl  SOU.  DOLLAR  WATCH  »n«ci.  woe  in  tki. 

^  MM  way.  bat  t  readmit  of  it*  GUARANTEE  mint 
satisfy  the  doubter  a>  to  QUAI ITY  and  a  nlancc 
at  tke  watek  of  whuk  above  i>  an  ACCURATE 
LIFE  SIZE  PHOTOGRAPH.  »kow*  it  to  be  at 
decant  and  dainty  an  tke  bent  of  tke  Ttgalari." 
It  i»  not  a  dnoiy  freak  nor  an  inaccurate  time  keeper,  but  a  watch 
of  conventional  me.  atylc  aad  loi.h.  and  GUARANTEED  a 
correct  tioe-kccrcr  for  one  year,  and  with  /ToTCik 


Largo  I  mprofpmmt*. 

Mor«  than  •P*nt  la"  yw  In  Improrinf  ami  hr*i. 

tilyinic  UeatarlciKh  (ProhlbitN.fi  Park  .  h*  iiscni 

thii  MAaon  Only  a  f*w  mure  !.*•  to««U  at  aacnftc#  pru 
fMimk  it%  for  more  thin  a  year  our  awr***  *al.  %  hav# 
more  than  a  lot  a  .lav  h«  Golden  Oilier tur.it y, ..  . 
p**«  of  reading  matter. 


ERSOI.I.  NAME  icon  tke  dial.  Sold  i 
by  io.ooo  dealer.,  or  nailed  by  n;  l 

Dot  receipt  of  }i.  and  MONEY  ' 
BACK  IF  WANTED 
IML*  IS  ITS  UlMKANTtlfi.EW 


Rheumatism 

Quickly 

Cured 


THIRTY  DAYS’  TRIAL. 

Ugl  know  that  t tv  hmt  wav  to  »Imyw  n  t»iifdn«M  man  tbo  ftnnirn«o  |r 
•rtniM'e*  ««n!  €H.nrf»nvt»c»  erf  a  cvtlrmUr  dock  in  to  lei  him  uiv  IL  H«mi< 
f  ‘I  wy  for  you  to  try  a 

Prentiss  Calendar  Clock 


In  an  article  contrlbuied  to  tbe  London 
Lancet,  a  Philadelphia  Physician  .ay.:  "Tar- 
In  Inti  me  ha.  Riven  me  results  beyond  all  com- 
pi"*on  superior  lo  any  preparation  which  I 
have  likd.  Thepromptnessof  Its  action  is  in 
many  case*  astonishing,  a  subsidence  of  dis¬ 
tressing  symptoms  quickly  fc'.wing  the  ad¬ 
ministration  uf  three  doses  of  five  grains  each, 
taken  four  hour,  apart  In  a  half  pint  of  water 
on  a  reasonably  empty  utom.i.h.  The  use  of 
live  preparation  in  the  quantities  named  has 
sufficed  in  all  cases  so  far  treated,  about  twen 
ty  In  number,  to  practically  cure  the  disorder." 


w. thorn  possibility  of  rt*k  Wo  will  s-i„|  any  .fyW  to  any  reputable  bu«|. 
n  —  I- si--  cr  loan  on  Thirty  Ihiy»-  Trial.  If  It  I*  not  al«ohite1y  satlsfuc- 
lo:  v.  you  may  return  It  -ml  %rr  mil  j-ip  rxpr*..  rharvr.  both  mow. 

Il  W  tbe  r~-l  dnraM-  r\-t k  made :  i-  rt.-n,  mrU.  ;  Imndanm*.  Wound  one*  In 
r.V"'.  l>  ><-■  hues  H  as  *<U  —  -v  do  you  aoull  not  lie  without  u.  WrfS 

PRENTISS  CLOCK  IMPROVEMENT  CO,  Dept.  39.  49  Dey  St..  .Hew  York 


TnrtnrWhln r  fa  mfjrjrff ..I  in  hoi  Hr.  ron- 
h’hthtij  Ml  tln.ru  til  $1.00  mill  rttn  In-  o/r- 
Inlnnl  of  all  tlriigiil.n  or  j-isf -/>»»•  by  mail. 
I’ampfiltlt  irlllt  Tr.UmonlaU  orni  ffff'fc 


•3110 


500 


Duplicate 

Wbist 

Tables... 


NKW  1900  MoilrU,  911  to  •40 
*9 H  *  *99  h!*rh  irrndd*.  98  in  $  1 3 

Gr**t  tkdory  uk\r.  dir^'t  f«»  n*lrr.  Wf  *A ip 


N'tuluwan  onlrr. 

I R*  A  BICYCLE  dirt  h  but  in* 

•wur*  f«r  ok  Wr  *111  tthlrr 

lnfArl.mwn  FKEK  ll»K  of  m tuple 

I  Wl  T\A~  *rn\  rtllltilt 

1TF.  AT  o\l*K  Cor  lunrmln  IJ"  And  our 
Li  L  ttrhV.K.  Add row  Ik  pt  8 C  M . 

MEAD  OYOLE  GO.,  Ohio* go. 


McKesson  &  robbins, 

95  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 
Sole  Agent*  tor  THE  TARTARUTHINE  CO 
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— General  Sir  Kr»tl»rlfk  Carrington.  with  the 
Mafeking  relict  column,  arrives  at  Beira. 

—The  Karl  of  Londeaborough  dies  ia  I-ondon. 

—  In  the  Senate,  the  Puerto  Rican  resolution 

to  carry  out  the  President’*  recent  recommenda¬ 
tion  is  adopted. 

—In  the  House,  the  naval  appropriation  bill 

Is  considered. 

The  Turkish  Minister  in  Washington  call*  on 
the  Acting  Secretary  ot  State  and  is  informed,  it 
is  said,  that  this  l.m-riim.iu  will  (••lorate  no 
further  delay  in  payment  of  indemnity  for  out¬ 
rages  on  American  Missionaries. 

Friday,  Afrit  so. 

— Fighting  between  General  Roberta's  army 
and  tlie  lloera  is  reported  north  of  llloetufon- 
telo. 

— General  Schalk-llurger  is  chosen  Vice- 
President  of  the  South  African  Republic  in  place 
of  the  late  General  JonberL 
— In  the  Semite,  the  conference  report  on  the 
Hawaiian  Government  bill  is  considered. 

—Governor  Chart**  It.  Allen  of  Puerto  Rico 
will  sail  for  Sun  Juan  to-morrow. 

Saturday,  Afrit  ti. 

—In  the  Free  State  General  Kundle'a  division, 
going  to  the  relief  of  Wepener,  comes  into  con¬ 
trast  with  tho  lloers  near  Hewetsdorp.  twenty 
miles  from  Wepener,  and  a  light  occur. 

—  liners  shell  Ihe  British  force  encamped  on 
Sunday  River,  N'atai, 

—In  the  House,  the  naval  appropriation  bill 

is  passed. 

— 1 The  Turkish  Minister  In  Washington  confers 
with  Secretary  Hay. 

The  Kr  ii  men  leal  Conference  opens  in  New 
York  City. 

Sunday,  Afrit  a, 

—Serious  Aghting  near  Wepener? 

-The  Filipino  Insurrection  during  the  past 
week  results  in  about  a  thousand  rebels  being 
killed,  wounded,  or  captured. 

—Secretary  Long  introduce*  the  Navy  liepart- 
menl'a  bill  providing  lor  Ihe  acquisition  of  land 
on  either  side  of  Pearl  Harbor.  Hawaii,  and  the 
tublishmeut  of  a  naval  station  there. 
—Archbishop  Corrigan  sails  for  Genoa. 


COOK  IN  COMFORT 


rMANY 

KilQHi 


FOR  ALL  CLASSES  OF  BUILDINGS 

he)  f<w  ratals***,  and  glv*  •tlagmni 
*r»1  «1rtrrl|4lt«i  v4  *witn  fur  tvUlMlr. 

.  H.  NoKTII  1(01%  A'4  Chrrrr  HI..  Svvr  York 
oMlii  r^uimttlr  lliiildlaiffs 


This  Stove 


is  cheaper  anil  mote  convenient  to  nse  than 
any  other  oil,  gasoline,  or  gas  atovc.  It  is  the 
Primus  “  Royal  Bu  r." 

It  burns  kerosene  with  a  perfect  blue  flame, 
without  a  wick  —  vaporizing  the  oil  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  safe,  and  makes  no  smoke  or  odor.  Flame 
is  instantly  regulated  and  can  be  kept  at  any 
heat.  It  costs  lor  fuel  about  one-half  cent  an 
hour  per  Imrner  at  full  blast.  For  summer 
cooking  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  the 
“  Royal  Bi.i  t"  You  are  wasting  yourself  and 

Cr  money  if  you  are  without  it.  for  it  will  pay 
itself  in  a  year  in  saved  fuel. 

Pmcv  SS  lo  |ij.  Send  for  catalogue  — 

THE  PRI.Ml'S  CO.,  fryt/t.  W7  Fulton  St..  New  York. 

No  Preseats!  No  Preains!!  No  Discounts!!! 

«*»r  oaly  IsWwmH  are  Ike  IWM  !■**»«• -I 


rnce  “  TOO  RUflw  from  any  form  of 
f"  KtC.  A*thm*  wc  want  lo  send  you  free 
by  mail,  prepaid,  a  Uottle  of  Ihe  famous  Kola 
Plant  Compound.  It  Is  Nature's  Mure  Ho. 
lanlr  Cur*  lor  Ihe  disease,  and  We  guarantor  that 
li  will  forever  stop  all  your  »u Airing.  Wc  are 
sending  ouUO.ao  Buttle*  frw<  by  mail  to  BuOVrvn, 
lo  prove  the  wonderful  power  of  thin  New  Dis¬ 
covery.  and  we  will  be  pleased  la  send  on*  Ufcyoo. 
bend  your  name  and  a«l<lr**s  on  pn*ial  card. 

A<Mr—».  The  KSSI.A  IMPORTING  UD- 
Ko.  »!••  Broadway.  New  Tor*. 


AMERICAN  RING  CO 
ILix  M.  Walerhurj  ,  Conn 


07  Vestry  Street,  New  York 


WiHUtUWlW# 


Huceeaafnl  fruit  Growing. 

The  address  delivered  by  the  superintendent 
of  the  Leonard  Sprayer  Company,  of  I'ittslield, 
Mass.,  before  the  Lenox  Horticultural  Society 
at  I*nox.  Mass.,  mention  of  which  we  made  in 
previous  issue*,  was  such  a  popular  success  that 
the  company  have  been  obliged  to  change  the 
plan  of  distribution.  The  address  is  almost  a 
college  education  to  fruit  growers,  fruit  dealers, 
and  in  fact  to  anybody  eating  fruit  or  even 
having  but  few  fruit  trees,  or  in  any  way  con¬ 
cerned.  It  was  an  admirable  address,  is  quite 
lengthy,  about  an  hour's  talk.  It  is  said  that 
hid  it  been  placed  on  the  market  in  book  form 
it  might  have  yielded  the  s|>eaker  a  fortune  ;  it 
no  doubt  would  have  sold  at  a  good  price.  All 
rights  were  reserved,  however.  'I  he  full  address, 
profusely  illustrated,  in  pamphlet  form,  was 
intended  to  be  sent  to  fruit  growers  and  owners 
of  estates,  free  for  the  asking,  but  requests  for 
it  came  from  all  sorts  of  people.  Dressmakers, 
school  boys  and  girls,  clerks,  leaders  of  clubs, 
young  lawyers,  college  boys,  and  many  who 
never  owned  a  fruit  tree  or  even  a  bush  under 
the  sun,  sen!  for  it.  The  company  had  to  draw 
a  line  at  this  point,  as  it  was  never  intended  for 
these  classes  of  people.  To  prevent  imposition, 
the  address  will  only  be  sent  to  people  interested 
in  fruit  culture,  and  a  fee  of  50c.  in  postage  will 
be  charged.  This  book  exclusively  treats  of  the 
interests  of  owners  of  fruit  and  shade  trees,  the 
'ind  of  pumps  in  orchard  work  or  in  parks  to 
\  used,  with  comments  upon  the  "home-made” 
ordcaux,  made  on  a  barn  floor  by  Mike- -or 

£m — with  a  hoc  in  hand,  and  its  failure.  Pub- 
thed  on  good  paper,  easy  reading,  plain  in 
language,  free  from  (echnicalitie*.  \Ve  believe 
Ihis  book  to  be  a  good  investment  for  owners  of 
country  seats  or  fruit  growers.  'Ye  have  one 
on  our  table.  The  book  is  all  right.  Send  for 
the  lecture  to  the  I.enox  Sprayer  Co.,  30  West 
Street.  Pittsfield,  Mass.  "Cut  this  out  before 
you  forget." 


T  IS  quite  generally  believed,  par¬ 
ticularly  by  large  consumers  and 
practical  painters,  that  Pure  White 
Lead  is  the  best  paint.  It  is  because  of 
this  belief  that  manufacturers  of  the  so- 
called  White  Leads,  mixtures  of  Whiting, 
Barytes  and  Zinc,  brand  them  “  White 
Lead,”  ••  Pure  White  Lead,"  etc.,  etc.  You 
can  avoid  these  by  making  sure  that  the 
brand  is  right. 

FREE 


For  colors  u»e  National  Lead  Company'*  Purs  White 
Lead  Tinting  Colors.  Any  sheds  desired  Is  readUy 
obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  full  information  and  show. 
of  Colors,  also  .pamphlet  entitled  ••  Uncle  Sam's  Ex- 
With  Painu"  forwarded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co.,  /oo  William  Street,  New  York. 


Caaw  of 
•  Impaired  1 

Sijhc,  Weak  and  Di»ca*«d  Eye*  How 
to  pr *T*fft  and  cure  ai  home 

Valuable  IMMJK  HIKE. 

ITAmum  CO.,  Gkf»  Fallv  N.  Y. 

Zbiulvrs  cf  The  Literary  Djok^t 


“Some  live5 

Morses 

the  more  worn^f^t . 

Busy  wives  who  use  SAPOLIQ 
never  seem  Vo  grow  old.Trva>ca.ke 


~  - 


1  i  ke 3 

hoes 

-l+i  e  brighrerl* 


asked  to 


the  publication  when  writing  to  advertiser*. 
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PRUDENTIAL 


STRENGTH  OF  , 
GIBRALTAR  f 


CHESS. 

JAH  communications  for  this  Department  should  | 
be  addressed  :  “Chess  Editor.  LITERARY 
DlOEsr." 


Problem  468. 

Bv  G.  Chocholovs. 
oin  "Chess  Prohlems. 
Black— Three  Pieces. 


Elastic”  Cabinet 


A  system  of  units.  A  living.  ^ 
growing  cabinet.  Always  tils 
your  business  —  toiay  a  few  ;  Bj 

units,  next  year  more  units,  Dj 

and  get  them  as  wanted. 

Units  contain  everything  for  3 

the  perfect  arranging  and  « 

classifying  of  business  pipers,  £ 

letters,  catalogues,  etc. 

"C-W  pa 

AIM.  -Elaailc-  K---w< 


vs  the  freight. 

Card  Indexes.  Iv.k». 


Whit*— Five  Place*. 

White  mate*  in  two  move*. 

College  Cable  Match. 

Knoumi  Wi.xs. 

The  second  International  College  Cable  Match 
vs*  played  on  April  *>th  and  fiat,  reaultimr  in  a 
victory  for  Oxford  and  Cambridicc  by  the  follow, 
log  tcore  i 

(irt.ll  A* '/die. 

K  Tat  lev  tall  (Cambridge!.  S 
S.ItU-  "  1 

Ellis  "  1 

•  tr.irgr  (Oxford) . i 

Seddy  “  a 


A  Man’s  First  Duty 


V.'  illurvai.l), ... 
IKnt  (Piinceton!  .. 
V-.il  (Columbia). . 

I  —k  (Yale! . 

Hopkins  lHarvard! 
AuM.ll  (\  riel . 

Total..., . 


is  to  provide  for  the  support  of  his  family  and  the 
education  of  his  children.  While  he  lives  his 
energy  supplies  the  means — Afterwards 

Life  Insurance 

will  accomplish  the  same  result. 


Total 


V*m  Hertford’*  Arid  I’hoiphat*. 

f>r  T.  I>.  C*UTM«N*(  Supt  Walnut  l.ndgv  A«vlum 
Hartford,  Conn.,  uyi  :  11  It  it  a  remedy  of  great  V4.ua  ir 
up  functional  energy  ad<!  Ifim  fo*«." 


INTERPINES 


The  Prudential 


A  strictly  high  class  curative  institution  for 


the  treatment  of  Nervous  IHsordcrs,  Mild  Men 
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that  beat  this  must  have  been  extraordinary 
F.  b.  F.;  "  A  gem  ” — M.  M  ;  "A  rapt  i  vat  or  "—A  K.; 
“Very  good  — H.  H.:  “Very  intercanag  **— W. 
W.;  “  A>  line  a  i-er  u  h«>  vet  met  oar  eye*  C. 

I.  T.  anil  C.  J*.  L;  “  Kaic^l.ocopiv.  and  m«>re  de- 

ferv.au  the  first  prize  than  (Hake's  curiosity"— 
\V  K.  C. ;  “  been:*  ea»v  ’-II.  F.  M.:  ••  A  daisy  "— 
it.  M.  A.:  "Hv  no  mean*  ensv  1*.;  “Worthy 

of  nr*t  pi  :/c  —Or.  11.  W.  F. ,  “  Neatly  constructed 
but  emp*  "—11.  L 

ii".l  “  A  fine  variety  of  mate*,  (nit  not  a  perfect 
problem"— M  W.  >1. ;  “A  masterpiece  of  me- 
chanism  "—  1.  \V.  H;  “Kev  difficult  and  otherwise 
pood”— C.  K.  O.;  “A  remarkably  difficult  prob¬ 
lem  F.  S.  F.;  “An  escdlynt  j-*r,  with  very 
subtle  key  M.  M.;  “IHihcn.t  and  profound 
A  K.;“  Exceeding!*  well  arranged  "-H.  M.;”Tbe 
hardest  problem  you  have  had  in  a  longtime"— 
W.  It  M.;  “Most  excellent "— J.  H.  W..  “Varied 
and  difficult  “—A.  P.  U. 

I.  E  W..  A.  T-.  A.  I.  D..  M  M.  A..  J.  II.  L..  Prof. 
N.  L.  N  .  Kirov.  Tex  .  Hr  II.  bleeper.  Mer.den.  N. 

II. ,  and  K  II.  J..  Haltimore.  got  f  , 


"Chess  Problems. 


We  are  again  under  obligatiiei  to  Will  H.  l-yon*. 
Newport.  Ky..  for  the  t-eautifnl  and  valuable 
book  on  problem-composition  and  problem-solu¬ 
tion.  by  the  late  James  Earner,  so  many  years 
Problem  Editor  ol  The  Hr  ills k  C'Arn  Mr. 

Kayner  devotes  twenty-six  pages  to  the  theory  of 
composition  and  fourteen  pagrs  to  the  science  of 
solving,  and  then  gives  i-S  problems  of  the  great¬ 
est  masters  of  the  an.  We  have  never  seen  any¬ 
thing  that  treats  of  solving  in  •»  practical  and 
lucid  a  manner,  and  some  of  the  "general  hints" 
are  specially  applicable  to  many  of  our  solvers. 
Mr.  Kayner  strongly  advises  the  student  to  solve 
entirely  from  the  diagram.  He  says  that  this 
"  secures  accurate,  thorough  analysis,  and.  In  an 
especial  degree,  increases  the  power  of  concentra¬ 
tion.  quickens  the  perceptions,  and  strengthens 
the  memory  ~  Manv  of  our  solvers  send  us  all 
kinds  ol  ridiculous  key-moves,  and  often  insist 
upon  it  that  they  are  correct.  Mr.  Kay  net's  sum¬ 
mary  of  key -motes  to  be  avoided  are  :  “i.  checks; 
».  captures;  >.  Castle*;  a-  I*  x  I*  m  fistutnt ;  y  !• 
becomes  a  tj  ;  (,  Obviously  powerful  and  inactive 
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200,000 
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By  MARY  JOHNSTON. 
$1.50. 

It  ha*  everything  which  the  recent  sensational 
successes  in  historical  fiction  have  had,  and  it 
has  style,  charm  and  "  lift  "  besides.—  Tkt  Critic. 


ROBERT  TOURNAY. 

A  Romance  of  the  French  Revolution.  By 
Wili.IAM  Sack.  With  illustrations  by  Eric 
Tape  and  Mary  Ayer.  Crown  8vo,  81.50. 

Tins  story  has  an  interest  quite  like  that  of 
Dickens'  Freni  h  Revolution  story.  "A  Talc  of 
Two  Cities."  The  spitit  and  atmosphere  of 
that  tremendous  time  pervade  il,  and  ihe  dra¬ 
matic  situations  and  movements  ate  absorbing. 

THE  SON  OF  THE  WOLF. 

Talcs  of  the  Far  North.  Ily  JACK  LONDON. 
With  a  frontispiece  illustration.  Crown  8vo. 

81-50. 

Mr.  1-ondon.a  born  story-teller,  here  make* 
the  fir*t  contribution  from  Alaska  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  fiction  The  stories  are  based  on  his 
experieme  and  observations  in  that  region,  and 
contain  vivid  pk lures  of  life  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Yukon. 


A  TEN  YEARS’  WAR. 


The  NEW  CENTURY  LIBRARY  is  a  radical  departure  in  the  art  of 
hookinaking.  Each  novel  is  published  unabridged  in  a  single  volume  which 
is  so  small  that  il  is  equally  suitable  for  the  pocket  or  satchel,  and  consequently 
invaluable  for  summer  reading  and  traveling.  As  a  library  edition  it  is  hand¬ 
some  in  the  extreme.  The  si/e  is  only  4  '*  by  6)x  inches,  and  not  thicker  than 
a  monthly  magazine.  India  paper,  the  thinnest  priming  paper  in  the  world,  is 
used  in  making  these  books.  Notwithstanding  this  the  paper  is  very  strong 
and  remarkably  opaque.  The  type  is  as  large  and  as  easily  read  as  that  you 
are  now  reading. 

The  volumes  are  published  monthly  in  three  bindings:  Cloth.  Si. CO  per  V0I4  leather, 
limp.  Si. 25;  l-cather.  boards.  Si. 50.  Already  published:  Dickens--" The  Pickwick  Pa- 
per*/*  a  Nichola*  Nicklcby,*  ••  Oliver  Tirol/*  and  ••  Sketches  bv  Boi/*  “Old  Curiosity 
Shop/* “Martin  Chuulewit."  Th*<k<r*y — “Vanity  Fair.*’ -The  Ncwcofncs** M I'cndfonia."* 
“  Henry  Esmond/’  For  sale  by  all  booksellers.  Sample  page  and  prospectus  maileo 
free  on  request* 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS,  Publishers,  37  East  I8th  St.,  New  York 
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An  Account  of  the  Buttle  with  the  Slu 
New  York.  By  Jacow  A.  Km.  With  u  il 
tarnation*  from  photograph*,  tamo,  St. 50. 

A  book  of  careful  and  Hunt  worthy  observa 
lion*  by  an  expert  in  the  field  of  philanthropy 
which  relate*  to  the  life  of  the  very  poor  in 
Vitim. 

So/J  by  •«//  iloekttIUri.  Sen/,  by 

HUIGHTON,  MIFFLIN  \  CO.,  Bohion. 
11  East  17TH  Strkkt.  New  York. 
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THE  BOER  RETREAT. 

II F.  change  which  Field  Marshal  Robert*  and  his  army  of 
nlxiut  aoo.ooo  men  have  effected  in  South  Africa  i*  maria 
manifest  by  the  congratulation*  which  urc  now  bestowed  upon 
the  Hours,  not  for  Ihcir  success  in  laying  traps,  hut  for  their  suc¬ 
cess  in  escaping  from  them.  The  Boston  Her  ah!  regards  the 
Boer  escape  from  the  neighborhood  of  Wcpcner  us  "a  miracle  of 
war";  while  the  Baltimore  A  merit  an  describes  l  ho  Boer  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  Free  State  by  saying  that  "four  thousand  Boer* 
march  directly  into  the  enemy’s  country,  and  remain  there  for 
weeks,  doing  an  immense  amount  of  damage,  and  when  a  most 
carefully  prepared  trap  hua  l>ccn  arranged  for  their  capture,  in 
which  one-half  of  Roberts's  army  is  engaged,  they  leisurely 
morcTiofl  with  all  their  prisoners  in  their  hands. "  The  Lon¬ 
don  Standard  says  that  "it  is  disheartening  to  find  that  thc-e 
elaborate  maneuvers  have  had  so  small  a  result."  and  the 
London  Daily  Chronicle  remarks:  "We  arc  reluctant  to  criti¬ 
cise  Lord  Rolicrts;  but  it  is  impossible  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that,  during  the  last  ten  day*,  we  have  gained  very  little 
from  our  enormous  display  of  force."  The  town  of  Wcp¬ 
cner.  where  the  Boers  have  been  liC'icging  the  small  British  gar¬ 
rison.  lies,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  map.  nearly 
forty-five  miles  southeast  of  Bloemfontein,  so  that  Lord  Rob¬ 
erts’s  army  lay  almost  between  them  and  their  base  to  the 
north.  The  New  York  Tribune  thinks  that  Roberts  left  the 
small  garrison  exposed  at  Wepener  purposely,  to  lure  the  Boers 
southward  where  he  could  throws  net  around  them.  Southward 
the  Boers  came,  at  any  rate,  but  they  found  the  Wepener  garri¬ 
son  able  to  withstand  their  attacks,  and  last  week  a  large  British 
force  suddenly  swung  out  from  Bloemfontein  and  began  hemming 
in  the  little  Boer  force.  The  Tribune  goes  on : 

"It  is  not  always  easy  to  catch  your  prev.  however ;  not  even 
after  you  have  got  him  into  your  trap.  Between  the  springing 
of  the  trap  and  its  complete  closure  there  is  sometimes  a  chance 
for  the  intended  victim,  if  he  be  sufficiently  alert  and  agile,  to 


make  his  escape ;  or  there  may  be  cracks  and  crevices  in  the 
walls  of  the  trap  through  which  he  can  force  his  way.  In  the 
present  case  something  of  the  sort  apjicars  to  have  hnp]>ened. 
The  Boers  are  as  expert  in  getting  out  of  traps  as  they  are  in 
setting  traps  for  self-confident  foes.  After  snapping  at  the  bait 
and  doing  incalculable  damage,  they  have  s!ip|>cd  out  of  the  trap 
between  the  springing  and  the  fall,  and  are  now  in  full  lliglit 
toward  the  northern  hills,  and  the  trappers  have  had  to  abandon 
the  trap  and  give  chase  a  stern  chase,  which  is  proverbially  a 
long  one.  The  British  may  yet  overhaul  the  Boers,  as  they  did 
in  the  race  from  Kimberley  to  Paurdcbcrg.  If  not.  the  trap-set¬ 
ting  will  have  Ixn-n  in  vain,  and  the  linal  settlement  must  como 
in  the  hills  between  Kroonstad  and  Pretoria." 

Other  papers  think  that  the  Boer  movement  southeast  of  Bloem¬ 
fontein  was  a  Boer,  instead  of  a  British,  stratagem,  and  was  in¬ 
tended  to  threaten  the  British  communications  and  delay  Lord 
Roberts'*  advance.  Il  so.  this  menace  is  now  gone  and  Roberts 
is  free  to  move  northward.  "  With  the  Boers  out  of  Cape  Colony, 
scattered  from  the  Basutoland  frontier  and  withdrawing  north 
across  tho  range  from  Natal."  says  the  New  York  Trett,  "the 
British  advance  will  find  its  skirts  practically  clear  and  the  fight¬ 
ing  all  in  front  of  it.  This  is  the  first  requisite  for  a  complete 
and  successful  advance  to  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria. ”  The 
Philadelphia  Timet  believe*  that  wc  may  now  look  for  "event* 
of  material  imjsirtarKe.”  and  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  expects  that 
Robert*  will  now  “liegin  hi*  northern  campaign  in  earnest." 
What  he  will  encounter  in  hi*  northern  campaign  i*  the  subject 
of  considerable  conjecture.  The  Philadelphia  ledger  remarks 
that  if  Robert*  was  kept  at  Bloemfontein  by  the  Boer  raid,  "there 
is  no  reason  why  similar  tactic*  may  not  l»c  employed  to  further 
detain  him  in  hi*  long  march  to  Pretoria."  The  New  York  Timet 
*ay* 

"There  doc*  not  seem  to  l»c  any  more  ultimate  hope  for  the 
Boer*  now  than  there  wa*  for  the  Confederates  in  i«fi4.  But  it  i* 
to  lie  Isirne  in  mind  that  the  natural  fortress  of  the  Transvaal 
itself  has  not  yet  I  wen  attacked  or  approached.  The  recent  fight¬ 
ing  has  taken  place  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  not  only  fifty 
miles  vmth  of  Bloemfontein,  but  almost  on  the  liorder  of  Basuto¬ 
land.  which  is  |>art  of  Natal.  With  the  advance  northward  the 
difficulties  of  the  British  army  will  progressively  increase.  Even 
now  the  difficulty  of  transport  i*  very  great.  It  is  to  that  difli- 


SCENF.  OF  Till  »F.CF\r  XII-ITAKV  OT»  NATION*  AROUND  HI.OF MFON HIS, 
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culty  and  to  the  want  of  remounts  for  his  cavalry  that  the  delay 
of  Lord  Roberts's  advance  is  reported  to  have  been  due.  When 
we  consider  the  task  of  subsisting  an  army  of  ioo.ouo  men  in  mo¬ 
tion  in  a  hostile  country  which  will  supply  little  toward  their  sub¬ 
sistence.  and  which  is  penetrated  by  only  one  line  of  single-track 
railroad,  the  undertaking  is  seen  to  be  prodigious.  It  is  u{»>n 
these  natural  difficulties  that  the  Boers  must  be  relying  to  tire 
out  and  discourage  the  invaders.  And  the  farther  the  British 
advance  toward  the  Transvaal,  the  worse  oil  they  will  be.  Not 
only  will  they  be  so  much  farther  from  their  base,  or  their  ad¬ 
vanced  base,  but  larger  detachments  will  be  necessary  from  their 
lighting  force  in  order  to  secure  their  communications. 

"These  considerations  make  it  evident  that,  altho  nobody  can 
reasonably  doubt  the  end  of  the  struggle,  that  end  can  not  he  said 
to  be  yet  in  sight.  No  prudent  Knglish  commander  would  any 
longer  pretend  to  fix  a  date  for  its  termination.  Lord  Roberts 
has  shown  his  prudence  in  nothing  more  strongly  than  in  avoid¬ 
ing  the  predictions  in  which  his  predecessor  indulged." 


REPUBLICAN  COMMENT  ON  MR.  QUAY'S 

DEFEAT. 

THE  exclusion  of  Matthew  Stanley  Quay,  on  constitutional 
grounds,  from  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  is  of  special 
political  interest  ns  the  result  of  a  fight  within  the  ranks  of  his 
own  party.  For  this  reason,  we  confine  our  quotations  this  week 
on  the  Senate's  action  to  the  Republican  press.  The  Democratic 
papers  are  no  more  caustic  in  their  comments  than  some  of  these 
pnpers  in  Mr.  Quay's  own  party.  Among  thoM:  paper*  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  that  bitterly  resent  his  defeat  as  Iwing  the  result  of  a  con¬ 
spiracy  within  the  party  to  defeat  the  will  of  the  majority  arc  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  the  Scranton  'tribune,  the  Harrisburg 
telegraph,  and  the  Erie  Dispute!.  The  first  named  paper  has 
the  following  to  say : 

"The  Senate  has  struck  a  blow  at  majority  rule  and  has  made 
it  possible  for  u  few  disgruntled  bolters  in  any  State  where  a  leg¬ 
islature  is  closely  divided  to  prevent  n  senatorial  election.  Va¬ 
cancies  will  increase  hereafter,  and  States  in  many  an  instance 
must  l»o  content  with  only  hulf  representation.  Hither  this  or  the 
people  must  protect  themselves  by  demanding  a  constitutional 
amendment  requiring  a  popular  vote  for  Senators. 

"  It  now  becomes  the  duty  of  uli  genuine  Republicans  of  Penn 
sylvania  to  put  an  end  to  the  bolters  uud  insurgents.  There  i>* 
but  one  way  to  do  it.  and  that  is  to  refuse  to  nominate  for  the  leg¬ 
islature  any  man  who  will  not  agree  to  abide  by  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  Uis  party  when  that  will  lias  been  ascertained  by  cau¬ 
cus  or  consultation.  Pennsylvania  must  have  two  senators,  and 
she  can  have  two  only  by  party  unity.  As  the  Senate  has  de¬ 
cided  that  n  minority  has  the  power  to  prevent  an  election,  it  is 


*•  Did  you  hear  a  call  for  help.  Mac 
"  No.  did  you  f  —Tk ,  Xew  York  H'orU. 
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necessary  to  sere  to  it  that  bolters  are  not  sent  to  the  legis¬ 
lature." 

But  the  large  majority  of  the  Republican  papers,  the  country 
over,  look  ujmiii  Mr.  Quay's  defeat  with  equanimity,  if  not  with 
satisfaction.  The  Philadelphia  Xorth  American  (Rep.),  the 
organ  of  ex-Postmastcr  (icncral  Wanamakcr.  one  of  Mr.  Quay's 
strongest  enemies  in  Pennsylvania  jxilitic*.  says  of  him  : 

"He  has  left  no  single  deed  Iwhiml  him  to  plead  in  his  behalf. 
He  had  no  ability  to  construct  laws,  hut  only  to  undermine  them. 


MAI  IlirW  HIAXl.tV  QUAY. 

Mi'.iubj  Klltooi  Wa.hinxlon  (rpicucnlAllr*  that  ho  conmdcra  Huh  hln 

besi  port  rail. 

He  could  not  improve  or  devise  governmental  systems,  but  only 
del  Much  those  already  existing. 

"He  built  his  power  on  the  cupidity,  weaknesses,  and  vices  of 
nun.  He  as  son  iated  with  him  no  men  of  great  talents,  lofty  char¬ 
acter.  or  patriotic  ideals.  His  instruments  were  generally  as 
ignoble  as  bis  own  aims.  He  lielieverl  that  all  men  were  at  heart 
as  corrupt  as  himself,  and  his  keenest  instinct  was  his  ability  to 
discern  the  vile  part  in  human  nature  and  reach  it  by  an  appro¬ 
priate  temptation.  It  wasa  |*eril  for  a  young  man  tocomc  within 
the  area  of  his  jx.litic.il  influence. 

"The  dejtarturc  of  such  a  man  from  public  life  is  us  unqualified 
a  blessing  as  his  presence  was  a  curse. 

"All  Pennsylvanians  who  love  righteousness,  justice,  honor — 
all  who  love  their  State  and  country— may  rejoice  to-day. “ 

The  Philadelphia  t'rcss  (Rep.),  the  organ  of  the  present  Post- 
maMvr-Hcncral.  calls  Mr.  Quay's  exclusion  from  the  Senate  "a 
great  triumph  for  jx.litical  morality."  and  the  Philadelphia  Led¬ 
ger  (I ml.  Rep.)  says:  “The only  personal  thing  involved  in  yes¬ 
terday's  victory  or  defeat  was  Mr.  Quay's;  the  defeat  was  his; 
the  victory  was  the  country's  and  the  Senate's."  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Telegraph  (Rep.)  calls  it  n  "signal  triumph  for  the 
cause  of  good  government  and  honest  politics."  and  the  Pittsburg 
Times  I  Rep. )  (Magee's organ)  rejoices  in  this  indication  that  the 
Senate  "is  still  true  toils  high  traditions.”  The  New  York  Mai/ 
and  E.xpress  (Rep.)  thinks  that  the  Senate's  action  "will  be  rec- 
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Ognizcd  by  the  sober  sense  of  the  country'  as  a  conspicuously 
righteous  and  wholesome  proceeding." and  the  Chicago  Evening 
Eos/  (lnd.  Kcp.)  declares  that  it  "is  beyond  doubt  ope  of  the 
greatest  moral  victories  ever  won  in  American  politics  over 
vicious  und  corrupting  forces."  The  Chicago  J imes- Herat  J 
(Rep.),  indeed,  refers  to  Mr.  (Quay's  effort  to  obtain  a  'eat  in  the 
Senate  as  "the  most  odious  and  unscrupulous  attempt  ever  made 
to  break  into  the  United  States  Senate  by  a  fraudulent  title 
through  appeals  to  every  influence  known  to  a  desperate  and 
powerful  political  trickster."  The  Colorado  Springs  6 as e tie 
(Rep.)  thinks  that  Mr.  Quay  is  "a  very  much  abused  man.  and 
his  personal  character  and  actions  have  been  grossly  misrepre¬ 
sented,"  but  sanctions  the  action  of  the  Senate  as  "undoubtedly 
most  in  accordance  with  the  precedents  of  the  Senate  and  the 
conclusions  of  common  sense  as  applied  to  a  consideration  of 
the  law."  The  Washington  .Star  says  that  to  see  " Mr.  Quay 
and  Mr.  Clark  thus  walk  the  plank  almost  arm  in  arm  "is  a 
spectacle  which  "gives  assurance  of  better  things,  and  the  coun¬ 
try,  without  distinction  of  party,  will  he  heartened  and  re¬ 
freshed  by  it."  and  the  Hartford  Conran!  (Kcp.)  thinks  that 
by  getting  rid  of  Quay  "the  Republican  Party  ©scapes  one  handi¬ 
cap  in  the  coming  presidential  contest." 

Some  papers  think  that  'The  lour, inf's  sentiment  is  the  one 
which  led  Senator  Hanna,  chairman  of  the  national  Republican 
committee,  to  cast  his  vote  against  Quay,  ollbo  Mr.  Hanna 
himself  says :  "  I  was  op|>oscd  to  giving  Mr.  Quay  a  scat  because 
under  the  Constitution  he  was  not  entitled  to  a  scat."  Whatever 
the  motive  for  Mr.  Hanna's  action.  Mr.  Quay's  friends  arc  ex¬ 
pressing  considerable  resentment,  and  it  is  said  that  they  will 
stir  up  such  an  opposition  to  the  shipping  subsidy  bill,  Mr. 
Ilunnn's  pet  measure,  us  to  insure  its  defeat. 

Mr.  Quay,  it  will  be  remembered,  wax  a  candidate  for  United 
States  Senator  nt  the  last  session  of  the  Pennsylvania  legisla¬ 
ture.  hut,  owing  to  an  anti-Quay  faction  in  his  own  party,  he 
Could  not  obtuin  a  majority  of  the  entire  legislature,  altlio  he  re¬ 
ceived  more  votes  than  any  other  one  candidate.  The  legisla¬ 
ture  adjourned  without  having  elected  a  senator,  and  Governor 
Stone  immediately  appointed  Mr.  Quay.  The  quextioii  then 
arose  whether  the  governor  had  n  right  to  fill  the  vacant  Senate 
chair  by  appointment,  when  the  legislature  had  had  the  opportu* 
nity  to  do  so  and  had  failed.  Upon  this  point  there  was  a  wide 
difference  ot  opinion,  so  able  on  authority  upon  the  Constitution 
ns  Senator  Hoar  holding  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Quay  should  be  ad¬ 
mitted.  The  Senate,  however,  by  the  narrow  majority  of  33  to 
32.  decided  against  Mr.  Quay's  claim,  and  the  center  of  interest 
in  the  case  is  now  transferred  hack  to  Pennsylvania,  where,  it  ix 
said.  Mr.  Quay  will  make  another  trial  for  election  at  the  next 
session  of  the  legislature. 


High  Standard  of  Colonial  Appointments.— The 

character  of  the  men  whom  the  President  has  recently  appointed 
to  the  responsible  positions  in  our  new  colonial  possessions  is 
such  as  to  disarm  the  criticism  of  even  those  who  have  been 
strenuously  opposed  to  the  policy  of  expansion.  Says  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  /.e,/ger  (lnd.  Kcp.).  a  paper  which  docs  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  criticize  the  President  upon  occasion  - 

"The  system  of  government  provided  for  Porto  Rico  is  an 
anomaly  to  Americans  :  the  President  is  clothed  with  very  great 
powers,  and  it  has  been  freely  predicted  on  the  floors  of  Congress 
that  unworthy  appointees,  foisted  upon  the  island  through  polit¬ 
ical  pressure  and  Hannaism.  would  produce  the  most  offensive 
kind  of  ‘carpet-bag  ’  scandal  and  misrule  in  Porto  Rioo.  In  nam¬ 
ing  J.  H.  Hollander  for  treasurer  and  John  R.  Garrison  for  audi¬ 
tor  of  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  the  President  has  obviously  exer¬ 
cised  the  greatest  effort  to  follow  the  principle  of  choosing  the 
right  man  for  the  right  place.  Professor  Hollander,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  is  u  specialist  on  taxation  and  finance  who 


has  given  marked  evidences  of  his  knowledge  and  ability  by  his 
work  and  his  studies  on  administrative  questions.  Mr.  Garrison 
has  t»ccn  an  employee  of  the  T reasury  Department  for  thirty  years, 
ar.d  iu  the  various  important  and  responsible  positions  which  he 
has  occupied  has  gained  a  reputation  as  u  thoroughly  trained  and 
one  of  the  ablest  accounting  officers  in  the  employ  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  These  men  arc  experts.  They  were  obviously  chosen  for 
their  peculiar  fitness  for  the  duties  they  will  have  to  do.  Their 
selection  promises  honesty,  efficiency,  good  government,  fuir 
treatment  for  the  Porto  Ricans.  andgiKnl  name  and  fame  for  this 
government.  .  .  .  President  McKinley  in  apjiointing  officials  like 
Governor  Leonard  Wood.  Judge  Taft.  Governor  Allen,  Professor 
Hollander,  and  Mr.  Garrison  is  pursuing  both  the  right  and  the 
popular  course." 

Even  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (lnd.)  praises  the  selection 
made,  and  declares  that  "the  President  could  not  do  a  shrewder 
thing  than  to  set  up  a  high  standard  in  the  first  appointment  for 
the  island  of  Porto  Rico." 

ENGLAND'S  WAR  AND  THE  FAMINE  IN  INDIA. 

SOME  palters  show  a  disposition  to  blame  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  for  *p«nding  so  much  money  in  prosecuting  the  war  in 
South  Africa  and  so  little,  comparatively,  in  relieving  hunger- 
smitten  India.  In  India,  it  is  estimated.  80.000. o*x»  famine  suf¬ 
ferers  need  help:  and  Eoglund  has  sent,  in  subscriptions.  £  125,- 
•«u>  to  aid  the  Indian  treasury.  In  South  Africa,  where,  the  Now 


civil izafiox  TO  Jong  Hvu.1  "If  you  lmv«  *0  much  money  to  apemt  for 
my  Mh«.  give  some  of  It  hero."  —  IAr  ties  M.unrs  /Mi/rr. 


York  Times  says,  "at  most  a  population  of  300.000  is  directly  in¬ 
volved  in  the  outcome  of  the  South  African  war,"  England  is 
spending  a  thousandfold  more,  £  1  so.ono.oco.  The  Cleveland 
Ltader  calls  this  contrast  "one  of  the  sorriest  spectacles  which 
our  poor  human  nature  hns  presented  in  many  years.  It  is  es¬ 
pecially  disheartening  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  work  of  the 
nation  which  claims  to  lead  the  van  of  human  progress  and  stand 
for  all  that  is  best  in  civilization."  The  Philadelphia  North 
American  makes  the  contrast  still  more  vivid.  It  quotes  ns  fol¬ 
lows  the  appeal  from  7 he  Christian  Herald  (New  York)  which 
is  raising  funds  for  relieving  the  famine : 

"Every  time  the  clock  strikes  the  hour  it  tolls  the  death-knell 
of  at  least  five  hundred  victims  in  India  who  have  died  for  the 
want  of  a  crust.  The  cable  operates  quickly,  and  your  contribu¬ 
tion  to-day  may  save  scores,  hundreds,  yes.  thousands,  of  lives 
to-morrow. 

"How  many  lives  will  you  save? 

"Two  cents  a  day  will  support  one  life. 

‘One  dollar  will  save  a  life  for  two  months. 

"Two  dollars  will  save  a  life  until  the  harvest. 

"Five  dollars  will  save  a  man.  wife  and  child  until  the  next 
crop  is  gathered. 

"Ten  dollars  will  save  a  whole  family  from  death. 

"Twenty  dollars  will  save  ten  lives  for  four  months. 

"Twenty-five  dollars  will  save  them  and  afford  them  the  com¬ 
fort  of  blankets  during  the  rainy  and  cold  season. 
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“Fifty  dollars  would  save  five  families. 

"One  hundred  dollars  would  save  a  small  community.” 

Then  7 he  North  American  observes: 

"Turning  7 hi  Christian  HerahT J  table  into  another  shape, 
we  may  say : 

"Two  rille  cartridges  a  day  will  support  one  litc. 

"One  six-pounder  shell  will  save  a  life  for  two  months. 

"One  twelve-pounder  shell  will  save  a  life  until  the  harvest. 

"One  pair  of  cavalry  boots  will  save  a  man.  wife  and  child  un¬ 
til  the  next  crop  is  gathered. 

"One  minute's  discharge  of  a  Maxim  gun  will  save  a  whole 
family  from  death. 

"The  cost  of  the  war  for  one  second  will  save  ten  lives  for  four 
months. 

"Two  rifles  will  save  them  and  afford  them  the  comfort  of 
blankets  during  the  rainy  and  cold  season. 

"The  cost  of  firing  one  shot  from  a  six-inch  gun  would  save 
five  families. 

"One  scrub  baggage-train  horse  would  save  a  small  commu¬ 
nity. 

"One-fifth  of  the  cost  of  attempting  toconqucr  the  Boers  would 
save  the  entire  fifty  millions  of  Kngland's  starving  subjects  in 
India. 

"The  rescue  of  these  lives  is  simply  a  matter  of  money.  There 
is  food  enough  in  India.  All  that  is  necessary  is  the  means  of 
buying  it.  '  The  cable  operates  quickly,'  says  The  Christian  Her - 
a/it,  ‘and  your  contribution  to-day  may  save  scores,  hundreds, 
yes.  thousands,  of  lives  to-morrow.’  The  cubic  would  operate 
just  as  quickly  nt  the  command  of  the  British  Government  as  at 
that  of  benevolent  Americans.  If  it  lw  true  that  every  one  of  us 
who  contributes  two  dollars  saves  the  life  of  some  wretched  Hin¬ 
du  who  would  dio  but  for  that  succor,  then  every  human  living 
in  India  who  perishes  for  lack  of  such  assistance  is  murdered  by 
the  government  that  is  ubunduntly  able  to  supply  it.  but  prefer-, 
to  devote  the  price  of  ten  Hindu  lives  per  second  to  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  republicanism  in  South  Africa.  That  is' the  price  that 
staggers  humanity.' " 

This,  however,  many  pajwrs  consider  an  unjust  view  to  take. 
The  Indian  Government,  it  seems,  is  undertaking  to  place  a 
supply  of  food  in  every  famine-stricken  province,  and  to  give 
work  to  every  man  who  applies  for  it.  and  over  5..»s>,o<*»  men.  it 
is  said,  arc  now  being  helped  in  this  way.  Beyond  these  means 
of  relief,  says  the  New  York  livening  Tost,  "it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  tho  government,  us  government,  can  go."  After  a  recent 
discussion  in  tho  British  House  of  Commonson  the  famine  situa¬ 
tion,  Sir  M.  Bhownaggrev.  an  Indian  memberof  parliament,  said 
that  the  debate  should  "convince  the  people  of  India  that  the 
British  nation  was  neither  blind  nor  indifferent  to  the  hardships 
from  which  the  Indian  |>coplc  arc  suffering."  From  all  this  The 
Evening  Tost  concludes  that  there  is  "little  ground  for  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  tho  South  African  war  has  prevented  the  English 
Government  from  appropriating  money  for  the  relief  of  the  fam¬ 
ine-sufferers  in  India.  Lord  Curzon  reports  that  he  has  in  hand 
all  the  money  he  can  pro;icrly  spend."  So.  too.  thinks  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  which  says: 

“The  administration  of  that  great  country  [India]  iscarricd  on 
by  the  Viceroy  with  the  assistance  of  his  own  cabinet  and  of  an 
exclusively  local  system  of  governmental  organization.  India  is 
governed,  not  from  London,  but  from  Calcutta.  It  has  its  own 
budget,  its  own  system  of  taxation  and  finance,  its  own  sc;>aratc 
and  inde]icndcnt  institutions  of  every  kind,  und  so  far  as  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  British  Government  is  concerned  it  has  not  been 
affected  in  the  slightest  by  the  South  African  contest.  None  of 
the  cost  of  that  contest  is  derived  from  its  treasury,  and  the  gnat 
work  that  is  Inring  done  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  from  the 
prevailing  famine  is  precisely  the  work,  both  as  to  character  and 
extent,  that  would  have  been  done  under  any  circumstances.  .  .  . 
England  has  her  faults,  and  with  regard  to  the  South  African 
war  there  is  room  for  two  opinions,  but  the  government  of  India 
under  British  auspices  is  a  subject  not  for  censure.” 

An  appeal  sent  out  last  week  bv  a  committee  of  missionaries 
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to  India  in  attendance  at  the  Ecumenical  Conference  in  New 
York  said : 

"It  is  right  we  should  bear  our  witness  that  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  India  is  doing  all  that  any  Government  on  earth 
could  do  to  save  the  lives  of  its  distressed  subjects,  in  relieving 
5.500.000  of  persons  by  direct  government  aid.  It  is  achieving 
a  greater  work  of  rescue  than  any  government  1ms  ever  in  the 
world's  history  undertaken  before.  With  a  skill  derived  from 
the  carefully  garnered  experience  of  previous  famine  cam¬ 
paigns.  with  an  unstinted  expenditure  of  money  and  a  heroic 
outlay  of  British  energies  and  lives,  it  is  doing  all  that  an  ad¬ 
ministration  can  do." 

Prof.  Washburn  Hopkins,  of  Yule  University,  who  in  1S97 
made  a  study  of  the  famine  then  prevailing  in  India,  writes  un 
article  on  the  present  situation  (New  York  Evening  Tost,  April 
27).  According  to  him,  the  need  in  India  is  not  for  additional 
provisions,  but  additional  money.  "There  is  no  lack  of  grain," 
he  writes,  "there  is  no  scarcity  of  supply."  He  continues : 

"Why.  then,  are  the  peasants  starving?  For  the  plainest  rea¬ 
son.  because  they  have  no  money  to  buy  this  grain.  It  is  held  by 
merchants,  who  have  enough  for  the  multitude,  but  will  not  give 
it  away:  nor  may  the  government  compel  them  to  do  so  or  con¬ 
nive  at  looting  it.  If  any  charitable  folk  will  help  the  natives  of 
India,  and  great  indeed  is  their  need,  let  them  cable  money,  not 
send  corn." 

But  the  professor  denies  that  this  lack  of  money  is  due  to  the 
establishment  of  a  gold  standard  or  to  excessive  taxation,  or  to 
the  British  misgovernment  of  any  kind.  He  writes: 

“ Drought  is  the  cause.  Whenever  the  monsoon  ruins  fail  and 
the  winter  showers  also  fail,  there  will  always  Ik*  a  famine  as 
long  as  the  Hindu  ryot  remains  what  he  is  by  nature  and 
through  inherited  inability  to  citcapc  the  money-lender.  The 
peasant  work*  hard,  but  he  is  always  in  debt.  Not  only  can  he 
not  save,  but  lie  will  not.  When  times  are  prosperous,  he  lives 
as  easily  as  he  can  :  when  bad  times  conic  lie  is  unprepared,  now 
a*  always." 

Professor  Hopkins  scouts  the  idea  that  there  were  no  famine* 
in  India  Iwforc  the  advent  of  British  rule.  Famines  lasting  for 
year*  prevailed  under  Hindu  and  Mahommedan  rule.  Now  the 
measures,  both  of  prevention  and  relief,  are  vastly  greater  than 
they  were  then,  and  the  burdens  of  taxation  very  much  lighter. 
The  professor  repeat*  that  the  improvidence  of  the  peasant  clan* 
is  the  chief  cause  of  the  trouble.  For  a  wedding  or  11  funeral,  the 
ryot  will  cheerfully  dmiblc  the  mortgage  on  his  estate,  paying 
to  the  native  usurer  ifc.to  joo  per  cent,  interest,  and  this.  too. 
"not  on  the  sum  loaned,  but  on  this  sum  with  u  cipher  added, 
which  the  usurer  knows  how  to  tack  on  und  the  jiecsant  is  too 
ignorant  to  discover." 

Any  Litkrarv  Dicier  readers  who  wish  to  contribute  to  the  re¬ 
lief  funds  now  being  raised  for  India  mny  send  their  contribu¬ 
tions  to  this  office  and  they  will  be  promptly  acknowledged  and 
forwarded  to  those  in  charge. 


A  Government  for  Hawaii.— The  conferees  of  Senate 
and  House  have  unanimously  agreed  on  a  bill  to  organize  Hawaii 
as  a  territory,  so  that  the  future  government  of  these  islands  is 
now  clearly  outlined.  The  plan  is  described  by  the  St.  Louis 
Globe- Democrat  (Rep.)  as  follows. 

“  It  is  propose  1  to  give  the  group  n  governor  ami  other  officers 
appointed  by  the  President,  a  legislature  with  two  branches 
elected  by  the  inhabitants,  a  territorial  Supreme  Court  and  a  Fed¬ 
eral  District  Court,  and  a  delegate  :n  Congress  who  may  speak, 
but  not  vote.  Suffrage  is  open  to  male  citizens  who  read  and 
write  the  American  or  Hawaiian  language  and  swear  allegiance 
to  the  United  States.  All  the  tariff  laws  of  this  country  will  ap¬ 
ply  equally  to  Hawaii  along  with  the  navigation  laws  on  coasting 
trade.  The  Hawaiian  lands  are  to  be  protected  from  monopoly 
by  restricting  the  bolding  of  any  corporation  to  i.oooacres.  Local 
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option  will  govern  the  liquor  traffic.  Chinese  immigration  will  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  rends 
be  excluded  as  in  the  United  States.  Other  labor  pn*blcni>  will  as  follows; 
bo  investigated  by  the  Labor  Commissioner  at  Washington." 

In  contradistinction  to  Porto  Rio*,  Hawaii  is  to  enjoy  free  trade 
with  every  part  of  the  United  States.  The  Globe- Demi, >er  at  thus 
justifies  this  apparent  anomaly: 


**  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  anum*;  the  several  State*  accord- 
IRIT  t*»  their  respective  number*,  counting  the  whole  number  of  person*  In 
riih  Mate  exclndinif  Indian*  no;  saved.  Hut  when  the  right  to  vote  jl 
any  election  for  choice  of  elector*  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Vailed  state*.  Representative*  in  Cong  re**,  the  executive  and  jtidit  ini 
officer*  of  a  state.  or  tne  member*  of  Ihc  legislature  thereof.  Uden  ed  lo 
any  of  the  male  inhabitant*  of  *uch  State  firing  twenty-one  year*  of  nge. 
and  citiien*  of  the  Vmted  State*,  or  in  any  way  abridged  except  fot  pm* 
ticipatioa  in  tebciliooor  other  crime,  the  bast*  of  repiesentntion  theicm 


"There  is  good  reason  for  this  special  adjustment.  Hawaii  has 
long  been  under  American  inlluences.  Its  revenue  from  direct 
taxation  is  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  Its  population 

is  but  a  tenth  that  of  Porto  Rico  and  is  far  bet-  - 

tor  organised  industrially.  Under  a  reciprocity 
treaty  Hawaii  had  enjoyed  an  approach  m  free- 
trade  with  the  American  people.  Its  annexation 
has  been  regarded  as  a  matter  of  c<>  tsc  for 
many  years.  The  acquisition  of  Porto  ktcocauic 
ujion  the  United  States  suddenly  and  recently. 

It  involves  Some  questions  not  found  in  Hawaii. 

I'-t  one  thing,  the  island  has  required  relief  from 
destitution,  ami  aid  has  been  extended  in  the 
most  generous  spirit.  With  the  passage  of  the 
bill  agreed  on  in  conference  Hawaii  will  enter 
the  territorial  stage,  and  as  its  ini|*orts  and  ex- 
port*  last  year  amounted  to  (37.000, o>n.  it  has  a 
line  p rouped  of  steady  growth  uml  prosjiertty. 


ELECTION  RESULTS  IN  LOUISIANA 
AND  ELSEWHERE. 


OF  the  four  successful  candidates  whose  por¬ 
traits  appear  herewith,  (lov.  W.  W.  Heard 
(Dom.),  of  Louisiana,  is  attracting  the  most 
notice,  on  account  of  the  new  suffrage  conditions 
in  Louisiana  which  had  their  lir*t  trial  April 
17.  and  resulted  in  his  election.  The  new  suf¬ 
frage  cIuuho  of  the  state  constitution  admits  to 
ihu  suffrage  only  those  who  can  read  and  write, 
or  who  pay  taxes  upon  $300  worth  of  property, 
or  who  are  descendants  of  men  who  voted  before 
the  Civil  War.  It  was  on  account  of  these  re¬ 
strictions,  it  is  generally  admitted,  that  the  reg¬ 
istration  of  voters  this  year  fell  off  from  350.000. 
last  year’s  figures,  to  134.000.  Only  7.000  ne¬ 
groes  registered  this  year.  "The  new  consti¬ 
tution.”  says  the  New  York  Evening  Past 
(Ind.),  "practically  disfranchises  the  black 
race."  Another  result  of  the  new  suffrage  law. 
thinks  the  same  paper,  was  seen  in  the  fact  that 
only  about  80.000  of  those  who  registered  took 
the  trouble  to  vote.  "There  was  so  little  op. 
position  to  the  Democratic  machine  among  the 
whites.”  it  says,  "that  comparatively  few  of 
them  bothered  about  the  election.”  Others,  how¬ 
ever,  think  that  the  smallness  of  the  vote  may 
have  been  partly  due  to  a  heavy  rain  and  wind 
Morm,  described  by  the  New  Orleans  Picayune 
as  the  worst  in  seventeen  years,  which  raged 
throughout  the  State  on  April  if*  and  17.  Many 
of  the  New  Orleans  voters  went  to  the  polls  in 
skiffs  and  on  rafts,  and  the  New  Orleans  Times- 1  tenter  at  prints 
a  picture  of  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  campaign  committee 
from  n  photograph  taken  as  he  was  navigating  the  streets  of 
the  city  on  a  private  raft  of  two  planks,  trying  to  bring  out  a  full 
vote. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  several  other  Republican  pa¬ 
pers  are  urging  that  the  number  of  lx>uisiana  representatives  in 
Congress  be  reduced  to  correspond  to  the  reduction  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  voters  caused  by  the  new  suffrage  law.  The  Inquirer 
quotes  in  this  connection  the  second  section  of  the  fourteenth 


i«i  1*  1*.  c •Mi  ll  1 1.  ini  r.) 
Mayor  at  Tacoma. 


W.  W.  Ill  AMI*  (III  M. ) 
Governor  of  l.niunlnna 


JAM'S  A.  HO. I*  (DEM. I 
Mayor  of  Kaa*a*  City. 


GIN  AlIXAMlI.N  HARDISON  IK* 
Mayor  of  Hartford. 


A  NEW  COVERNOR  AND  THREE  NEW  MAYORS 


‘hat!  I*  r eluted  in  the  proportion  which  the  num'ier  of  such  male  citizens 
shall  tear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizen*  twenty-one  year*  of  nyc  in 


”  Here  is  a  problem-”  says  7 he  Inquirer,  "  which  the  State  will 
have  to  solve." 

Another  interesting  feature  <*f  the  1-ouisiana  election  was  the 
ratification  bv  the  voters  of  New  Orleans,  by  an  almost  unani¬ 
mous  vote  (17.649  to  315).  of  a  proposition  to  issue  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $15,000,000  to  provide  the  city  with  complete  sewer¬ 
age.  drainage,  and  waterworks  systems.  It  may  surprise  many 
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to  know  that  this  city  of  a  third  of  a  million  inhabitants  and  the 
commercial  center  of  an  immense  region  has  no  adequate  sewer¬ 
age  and  drainage  system.  The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  says 

of  it: 

"New  Orleans  is  not  entirely  to  blame  in  this  matter.  The 
location  of  the  city  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  its  soil  are  such 
that  very  difficult  problems  are  presen  tel  in  the  matters  of  drain¬ 
age  and  sewerage.  The  city  has  an  area  of  about  35.000  acres, 
nearly  all  of  which  is  surrounded  by  levees,  and  there  is  little 
grade  anywhere.  In  addition  the  soil  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
ditching  is  difficult,  and  only  the  invention  of  new  machinery 
renders  it  practicable.  Anelahnratc  system  of  canals  and  ditches 
has  been  devised,  and  these  will  be  connected  with  drains,  which 
will,  in  turn,  be  connected  with  the  dwellings  and  other  build¬ 
ings.  To  obtain  a  current  in  these  canals  there  will  he  seven 
great  pumping-stations.  which  will  cost  front  $135,000  to  $350,000 
each.  These  will  lie  used  to  force  the  water  to  Lake  Uorgnc  and 
other  points,  where  the  sewage  and  drainage  can  be  deposited 
without  danger  to  the  city's  health.  By  separating  the  drainage 
system  into  six  sections,  each  with  an  independent  network  of 
canals,  it  is  hoped  to  avoid  any  serious  consequences  front  acci¬ 
dents.  The  plan  has  been  carefully  worked  out.  and  is  pro¬ 
nounced  perfectly  practicable . 

"The  results  of  to-day's  election  should  mean  a  great  deal  for 
the  cause  of  municipal  sanitation  elsewhere.  The  Cuban  me¬ 
tropolis  also  waits  u|hiii  the  engineer  for  relief  front  the  epidemics 
which  threaten  this  country  as  well,  and  the  sooner  the  work  is 
undertaken  the  better." 

Thu  election  of  lien.  Alexander  llarbison  (Rep.)  as  mayor 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  made  noteworthy  by  the  fact  that  he  n«*t 
only  caused  an  overturn  in  the  city  government,  winning  a  Re¬ 
publican  victory  after  the  Democrats  had  been  in  power  four 
years,  but  he  carried  every  ward  in  the  city,  and  was  elected  by 
u  larger  majority  tlmn  any  other  mayor  of  Hartford.  Republican 
or  Democrat,  ever  received.  It  may  interest  students  of  munici¬ 
pal  |K)litics  to  know  that  in  the  same  election  the  Democratic  can- 
didnto  for  collector  also  carried  every  ward  in  the  city.  The 
Hartford  7 e /tyrant  t  Hid.  I  lent.)  says:  “  Party  lines  were  no: 
drawn  111  yesterday's  election;  the  contest  was  between  men.* 
A  similar  incident  was  u  feature  of  the  city  election  in  Tacoma, 
where  Louis  D.  Campbell.  Republican  candidate  for  mayor,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Republican  ticket  were  successful,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  contest  for  city  treasurer,  where  F.  B.  Cole  <Dcm.) 
won  by  a  good  margin.  Mayor  James  A.  Reed  (Dcm.).  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  brings  hi»  party  into  (tower  in  that  city  after  six  years 
of  Republican  administration. 


A  COUNTRY  WITHOUT  STRIKES. 

A  COUNTRY  without  strikes,  cities  without  "sweat-shops." 

capital  without  tyranny,  and  lal*>r  without  violence,  arc 
what  Mr.  Henry  Demurest  Lloyd  has  found  in  New  Zealand. 
Not  since  January.  1895.  lias  there  been  a  labor  strike  of  any  sort 
in  this  British  colony,  and  this.  too.  in  the  midst  of  an  industrial 
development  as  enterprising,  in  proportion.  a»  is  to  be  found  in 
Kurope  or  America.  The  New  Zealanders,  Mr.  Lloyd  tells  us. 
have  solved  the  lalw»r  problem  with  compulsory  arbitration,  with¬ 
out  alienating  any  capital,  despoiling  any  workman  of  his  em¬ 
ployment.  or  depriving  themselves  of  any  of  their  liberty. 

Mr.  Lloyd  is  the  author  of  “Wealth  Against  Commonwealth." 
and  is  an  authority  oft-quoted  on  industrial  subjects.  In  this 
new  hook,  "A  Country  Without  Strikes."  he  fully  explains  New 
Zealand's  law  of  compulsory  arbitration,  and  how  it  has  oper¬ 
ated  to  bring  order  ami  peace  to  certain  industries  and  trades 
fonncily  more  or  less  demoralized  by  strikes  and  lockouts.  It 
appears  from  his  description  to  lie  quite  similar  in  general  design 
and  spirit  to  the  system  pursued  with  such  notable  success  for 
many  years  in  the  l*.ot  and  shoe  industry  in  England,  tho  in 
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New  Zealand  the  system  has  been  more  fully  developed  and 
given  a  legal  basis  not  given  in  England. 

The  war  lietwecn  capital  and  labor  bad  Itecomc  so  bitter,  we 
are  told,  that  the  New  Zealanders,  born  experimenters,  had  de¬ 
termined  to  have  compulsory  arbitration.  Their  labor  commis¬ 
sioner.  W.  P.  Reeves,  whom  Mr.  Lloyd  calls  n  genius,  framed  a 
measure  and.  after  three  or  four  years  of  agitation  in  and  out  of 
parliament,  succeeded  in  having  it  made  a  law.  Mr.  Reeves  had 
no  precedent  to  guide  him,  but  his  common  sense  created  an  in¬ 
stitution  that  common  sense  could  make  good  use  of,  aiul  these 
island  colonists  and 
their  judges  seem  to 
have  found  in  it  the 
means  of  working 
out  the  island's  in¬ 
dustrial  salvation. 

The  five  essential 
points  of  the  law,  as 
told  briefly  by  Mr. 

Lloyd,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

"1.  It  applies  only 
to  those  industries 
in  which  there  are 
organized  trades- 
un  ions. 

"3.  It  does  not 
prevent  private  con¬ 
ciliation  or  arbitra¬ 
tion. 

"3.  Conciliation  Is 
exhausted  by  the 
stutc  before  it  re¬ 
sorts  to  arbitra¬ 
tion. 

"4.  If  conciliation  is  unsuccessful,  the  disputants  must  arbitrate. 

"5.  Div.lH’diencc  of  tho  award  muy  be  punished  or  not  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court." 

Mr.  Lloyd  adds: 

"The  compulsion  of  the  law  is  threefold:  Compulsory  public¬ 
ity.  compulsory  reference  to  a  disinterested  arbiter — provided  the 
disputants  will  not  arbitrate  voluntarily,  compulsory  obedience 
to  the  award. 

"It  doc*  not  forbid  nor  prevent  disputes,  but  makes  the  an¬ 
tagonists  fight  their  battles  in  court  according  to  the  legal  code 
instead  of  the  ordinary  'rules  of  war.' 

“Theie  is  no ‘making  men  work  by  law/ and  no' fixing  wages 
by  law."  The  law  says  only  that  if  they  work  it  must  be  without 
strikes  or  lockouts,  and  thut.  if  they  can  not  agree  ns  to  prices,  the 
decision  shall  be  left  to  Home  impartial  person,  and  not  fought 
out." 

But  the  state  can  not  initiate  arbitration,  and  no  dispute,  ex¬ 
cept  in  trades  where  trades-unions  arc  registered,  can  be  con- 
sidercd  This  is  to  save  the  court  from  being  overwhelmed  with 
a  flood  of  petty  matters,  anil  because  the  disputes  that  disturb 
trade  come  from  organized  and  not  unorganized  labor. 

But  the  interests  of  the  (Hioresi  and  most  numerous  laborers, 
the  unorganized,  are  protected  in  the  fact  that  any  seven  men  in 
a  shop  can  constitute  themselves  into  organized  labor,  register 
their  union,  and  lake  any  dispute  with  their  employer  to  the  court. 
The  state  encourages  lal*»r  to  organize  by  granting  it  certain 
chartered  rights;  the  unions  can  own  properly,  can  sue  and  Is¬ 
sued. 

There  arc  two  sorts  of  tribunals  or  courts  Boards  of  Concilia¬ 
tion.  and  a  Court  of  Arbitration  and  in  both  the  workingmen 
and  their  employers  are  i-qually  represented  by  men  of  their  own 
ch<»i  e.  There  is  a  Board  of  Conciliation  for  every  "industrial 
district."  and  one  Court  of  Arbitration  for  the  whole  country. 
The  Boards  of  Conciliation  have  from  four  to  six  members,  and 
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arc  chosen  every  three  years  in  each  district  by  elections  held 
separately  by  the  associations  ot'  employers  and  the  associations 
of  employees.  Each  board  upon  organization  elects  a  chairman, 
some  impartial  outsider  who  is  willing:  to  act. 

The  Court  of  Arbitration  is  composed  of  three  judges,  appointed 
by  the  governor-general.  One  must  be  a  representative  of  the 
trades-unions  and  nominated  by  them,  one  must  be  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  employers'  associations  and  nominated  by  them,  and 
the  presiding  judgo  must  1*  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
This  Court  of  Arbitration,  if  necessary,  is  assisted  by  chosen  cx 
ports  from  the  outside,  representing  both  sides  in  the  dispute. 

The  moment  either  side,  with  a  grievance  or  dispute  or  with 
any  apprehension  of  a  strike  or  lockout,  summons  the  other  to 
court,  it  is  a  punishable  offense  for  the  workmen  to  stop  work 
or  the  employer  to  close  down.  If  an  employer  locks  his  men  out 
without  warning,  he  can  Ik*  arrested,  und  so  can  workmen  who 
go  out  without  warning.  Consequently  all  strikes  und  lockouts 
are  prevented.  Employers  can  summon  their  men  to  court  only 
as  members  of  a  trade-union,  but  the  men  can  comjiel  any  indi¬ 
vidual  employer  to  appear  in  court.  The  court  can  compel  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  any  papers  or  books 
in  a  dispute  ;  they  can  also  visit  uny  shop  or  premises  when  work 
is  being  done.  Lawyers  are  not  allowed  to  appear  in  a  case  un¬ 
less  both  sides  are  willing. 

The  decisions  of  a  Hoard  of  Conciliation  arc  not  binding. 
The  decisions  of  tho  Court  of  Arbitration  are  binding  or  not  in 
the  discretion  of  tho  court,  and  any  violation  of  a  decision  that  is 
made  binding  may  bo  punished  by  line  ami  imprisonment.  These 
are  the  most  essential  features  of  tho  machinery  of  this  new  in¬ 
stitution. 

Mr.  Lloyd  ha*  explained  how  it  has  brought  order  and  peace 
into  the  boot-making  trade.  Before  compulsory  arbitration,  this 
trade  was  badly  demoralized  by  strikes  and  lockouts.  Tho  em¬ 
ployers  and  their  man  had  exhausted  private  conciliation  and  ar¬ 
bitration  :  they  had  failed  to  secure  a  general  understanding  on 
account  of  a  tyrannical  minority  of  employers  w  ho  would  not  deal 
with  their  men  nor  listen  to  tho  pleas  of  their  associates  in  busi¬ 
ness.  But  ns  soon  as  Mr.  Reeves's  bill  became  n  law.  a  notable 
change  began  to  take  place  in  this  trade.  Tho  lubor  unions  be¬ 
gan  to  strengthen  their  organizations  und  register.  Not  long 
afterward,  there  was  n  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  boot¬ 
makers  und  their  employers  in  Christchurch,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  they  would  have  no  moro  strikes  or  lockouts  in  this  industry, 
but  would  submit  their  disputes  to  tho  courts.  In  other  words, 
they  were  preparing  themselves  to  arbitrate  gracefully,  and  to 
the  courts  they  soon  went. 

This  was  the  first  case  to  be  tried  under  tho  state  arbitration 
act.  Tho  men  asked  their  employers  to  ap|>ear.  and  both  sides 
met  in  a  spirit  of  amity.  One  of  the  employers,  to  be  sure, 
voiced  a  sentiment  often  heard  in  labor  disputes  by  declaring 
that  the  employers  would  "not  fora  moment  deal  with  outside 
persons, "or  with  "irresponsible  bodies," or  with  men  not  in  their 
employ ;  but  it  was  soon  seen  that  such  talk  was  merely  "bluff." 
for  when  the  courts  decided  that  the  employers  must  deal  with 
the  unions  of  their  men.  whether  they  chose  to  designate  them  as 
"  irresponsible  bodies "  or  not,  they  were  ready  to  do  so.  The 
workingmen,  in  this  instance,  not  being  satisfied,  appealed  to 
tho  Court  of  Arbitration,  and  this  court  in  its  decision  laid  down 
a  rule  of  the  greatest  interest,  which  has  since  been  followed. 
The  workingmen  had  contended  that  only  trades-union  men 
should  be  employed.  The  court  ruled  that  union  men.  when 
equal  in  skill  to  non-union  men,  should  be  given  preference.  This 
ruling  was  made  for  two  reasons:  first,  because  the  employers 
had  formerly  preferred  members  of  the  trades-unions,  and  sec¬ 
ond.  because  the  law  was  expressly  intended  to  encourage  trades- 
unions.  In  othercases.  when  it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  trade 
to  prefer  non-union  labor,  the  court  has  adhered  to  the  custom. 


The  most  interesting  chapter  in  Mr.  Lloyd's  book  is  that  en¬ 
titled  "A  New  Song  of  the  Shirt."  In  this  chapter  he  explains 
how  the  law  was  made  to  protect  the  sewing-women  and  to  ban¬ 
ish  all  the  "sweat-shops'*  in  New  Zealand.  At  first  the  working- 
women  were  k»ath  to  take  advantage  of  the  law.  for  it  seemed  to 
apply  only  to  the  ”  workingmen  "  and  their  employers.  But  at  the 
next  session  of  parliament  the  law  was  amended  so  as  to  include 
workingwomcn.  The  efforts  of  these  sewing-women  to  get  relief 
from  their  trying  conditions  illustrate  one  of  the  chief  defects  of 
the  law.  or.  it  may  be.  the  inferior  capacity  of  workingwomen 
for  organization.  The  tailoresscs'  unions  of  Dunedin,  Christ¬ 
church.  and  Wellington  went  Indore  the  Boards  of  Conciliation 
with  their  employers  and  a  "log,  "or  schedule  of  prices,  and  hours 
of  work  was  arranged.  The  schedule  of  prices  fixed  by  the  courts 
split  the  difference  between  the  demands  of  the  tailoresses  and 
their  employers,  and  the  courts  ruled  that  all  work  must  lie  done 
in  well-lighted  and  ventilated  shops.  But  the  tailoresscs  in 
Auckland  arranged  a  "log  "  privately  with  their  employers,  in 
which  it  was  agreed  that  union  labor  should  not  be  discriminated 
against  in  securing  employment  in  the  shop,  instead  of  requiring 
the  employers  to  give  union  labor  preference,  as  the  law  had  ex¬ 
pressly  commanded  anil  as  it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  employ¬ 
ers  to  do.  In  this  way  the  employers  with  a  private  "log  "  have 
been  able  to  keep  out  of  court  and  keep  down  the  wages  of  the 
tailoresscs  all  over  the  country  by  “cut-throat "  competition.  An 
effort  is  now  being  made  to  amend  the  law  so  that  a  majority  of 
the  employers  and  labor  unions  in  uny  trade  can  control  tho 
wages,  etc.,  in  that  trade. 

In  this  connection.  Mr  Lloyd  notes  a  remarkable  result  that 
this  new  arbitration  is  producing  in  New  Zealand.  The  capital¬ 
ists.  instcud  of  forming  trusts,  as  they  do  in  America,  tostrungle 
competition,  encourage  workingmen  to  form  unions  und  bring 
"cut-throat  "competitors  into  court.  For  instance,  here  is  u  boot 
manufacturer,  whose  shop  is  operuted  by  organized  labor ;  over 
against  them  is  another  boot-shop  filled  with  non-union  men.  Tho 
owner  of  the  latter  pays  his  men  lower  wages  and  cuts  the  prices 
of  his  goods.  The  owner  of  the  former,  to  shut  off  this  dangerous 
competition,  schemes  to  get  labor  organized  in  the  luttcr  shop,  and 
his  competitor  haled  into  court  on  the  complaint  of  union  lulior. 
Thus  labor  shares  in  capital's  schemes  to  kill  competition. 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF. 

War*  Otis  Mid  tbs  w«r  »*i  over  perhaps  he  meant  It  was  all  over 
l.u<on.— The  <  hi.  ago  AVvorrf. 

Still,  look  at  the  governors  we  sometimes  elect  by  "direct  vole  of  the 
people.” —  The  Chit  ago  Tribune. 

Tiimr  Is  one  thing  to  be  said  in  favor  of  Senator  Clark.  He  furnishes 
his  own  plum-tree.—  The  Sioux  l  ily  Journal. 

IsasMi'CH  as  the  sultan's  ladies  don't  observe  Raster,  there  seems  to  be 
no  good  reason  why  he  shouldn't  settle.—  The  Detroit  Aeu'l. 

Sfxator  CLARK  will  scarcely  be  accused  of  leaving  public  life  a  richer 
/nan  than  he  was  when  he  entered  it.—  The  Mai hington  Star. 

Tlir  Democratic  pres*  would  like  to  utilise  the  Kentucky  situation  in  the 
campaign,  but  they  are  not  sure  which  end  to  pick  it  up  by.— The  Minneafo- 
!u  Tribune. 

General  Botha  i*  Mid  to  be  a  farmer.  Butler  is  probably  wondering 
what  would  have  happened  to  him  had  the  Boer  leader  been  n  soldier.—  The 

Chicago  Ke,-orJ. 

Tilt  question  whether  the  Pacific  cable  Is  to  be  laid  by  the  Government 
or  by  a  subsidized  corporation  resolves  itself,  In  the  Inst  analysis,  to  this. 
Shall  the  Government  pav  for  the  cable  and  own  it,  or  pay  for  it  and  n<U 
own  it  ? —  The  .Yew  York  Tribune. 

Owing  to  the  Sonth  African  war.  there  is  a  scarcity  of  ostrich  feathers  in 
the  markets  of  the  world,  but  it  i*  protable  that  a  suitable  substitute  will 
be  found.  In  fact,  there  are  many  good  imitations  of  the  ostrich  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war.—  The  St.  /u'mi  Globe-  Democrat. 

Htsr  i*  the  story  of  an  Irish  soldier  which  is  «  brilliant  vindication  of  his 
loyalty  to  h:s  flag.  A  private  was  charged  with  having  called  for  cheers 
for  President  Kruger  in  the  barrack-vard.  ”  An'  why  wouldn't  we  cheer 
him ’"said  Paddy.  "Sure,  if  it  wasn’t  for  Kruger  we'd  have  no  fightin' 
at  all.  at  all  ’  ”—  The  Poitou  l ranurift 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


SUDERMANN  ON  THE  CENSORSHIP  OF  ART. 

BITTER  resentment  has  been  aroused  among  the  scholars  and 
dramatists  of  Germany  by  the  recent  efforts  of  the  impe¬ 
rial  government  to  establish  a  censorship  in  art  and  literature 
(see  Tub  Literary  Digest,  April  14).  In  a  recent  meeting  in 
Berlin,  I’rofessor  Mommsen,  the  historian  of  Rome,  Paul  Heyse, 
the  novelist,  and  the  dramatists  Gerhard  Hauptmann  and  Her¬ 
mann  Sudermann,  all  combined  to  support  vigorous  resolutions 
protesting  against  the  proposed  law.  Their  stinging  satire  and 
humorous  sallies  were  greeted  with  thunderous  applause.  The 
speech  of  Sudermann.  pronounced  by  the  German  papers  to  be  the 
best,  is  translated  in  the  St.  Louis  Mirror.  Opponents  of  artistic 
freedom,  said  Sudermann,  oppj.se  not  merely  the  modern  drama 
und  modern  art— they  oppose  the  whole  spirit  of  modern  times, 
and  attempt  to  annihilate  modern  culture.  “The  time  is  past 
when  we  made  heroes  out  of  our  lieutenants,  and  a  heroine  out 
of  the  flower-plucking,  innocent  girl."  The  ideal  of  the  present 
age  is  Slmkes]K:arc*s  idea— "to  hold,  as  'twcrc.  the  mirror  up  to 
nature;  to  show  virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn  her  own  image, 
and  the  very  ago  and  body  of  tho  time  its  form  and  pressure  “ : 

"  Whoever  has  emerged  from  tho  fog  and  mist  of  romanticism 
and  looks  ut  tho  world  and  life  with  clear  eyes,  knows  that  per¬ 
sons  with  ideal  natures  do  not  exist,  except  in  imagination. 
Human  nature  is  a  mixture  of  good  und  evil;  the  two  ingredi¬ 
ents  absorb  and  penetrate  each  other,  and  it  is  only  through  this 
that  a  lifelike  personality  is  produced.  A  hero  that  excites  our 
sympathy  and  admiratibn,  and  yet  is  exhibiting  some  moral 
foible,  some  human  deficiency  of  character,  is  person, t  non  grata 
with  tho  Philistines,  becuuse  they  intend  makiug  the  drama  and 
art  generally  tho  incarnation  of  the  moral  code.  It  is  demanded 
that  wo  should  refuse  sympathy  to  the  sick  and  suffering  woman, 
because  she  has  sinned  ;  if  wo  do  not  motoout  the  proper  punish¬ 
ment  to  her  at  tho  end  of  tho  fifth  act.  wo  arc  disgraced  and  cen¬ 
sured, 

"Usages  and  morality  are  not  unchangeable.  Everything 
flows,  says  tho  philosopher.  Ideas  of  morality  and  immorality 
change  in  the  course  of  time,  and  with  times.  The  powerful,  ir¬ 
resistible  stream  of  life  carries  everything  with  it.  Modern 
poetry  and  drama  have  a  fine  and  delicate  ear  for  the  murmur  of 
the  waves  of  time.  The  untagunism  between  the  growing  and 
decaying  is  well  defined  and  realised.  Our  Salons,  however, 
have  decreed  that  morality  and  customs  are  unchangeable,  and 
that  tho  binding  rules  aro  laid  down  forever  in  the  Bible  and 
Catechism.  They  declare  that  we  urc  degenerates  and  apostates, 
if  wo  make  a  step  to  the  right  or  left.  Plays  that  accurately  and 
quietly  describe  modern  conditions  and  social  life,  without  stamp¬ 
ing  them  with  vitriolic  disapproval,  arc,  they  assert,  immoral, 
and  not  representing  art.  They  would  have  us  banish  our  clas¬ 
sical  masters  from  the  stage.  The  passing  of  this  law  would, 
perhaps,  mean  the  retirement  of  the  immortal  works  of  Shake- 
spearc  and  Goethe.  It  would  mean  the  ruin  of  the  German  thea¬ 
ter  und  German  art. 

"Let  me  illustrate:  The  obnoxious  play  is  submitted  to  the 
judge.  No  meml>er  of  the  Reichstag  will  probably  deny  that  the 
average  judge  is  a  poor  art  critic.  How  cun  the  dispenser  of  jus¬ 
tice  be  expected  to  render  a  just  and  intelligent  verdict  in  such 
matters?  Suppose  the  subject  is  very  risque  and  suggestive: 
that,  for  instance,  the  guest  tries  to  seduce  the  wife  of  his  host, 
who  has  stolen  away  from  the  connubial  couch  during  the  night. 
While  the  sinners  arc  engaged  in  dialog,  they  become  cognizant 
of  the  fact  that  they  arc  of  the  same  blood  and  flesh,  namely, 
brother  and  sister.  This  knowledge,  however,  only  enhances 
their  erotic  excitement,  instead  of  inducing  them  to  separate  in 
tottering  horror,  and  the  curtain  falls  on  a  scene  of  love-ecstasy 
hardly  equalled  in  any  work  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  You 
know  what  I  refer  to — Wagner's  ‘  Walkiire.’  It  may  be  argued 
that  this  is  a  musical  drama,  but  I  believe  that  the  music  only 
intensifies  the  erotic  character  of  the  production.  Yet.  wc  arc  all 
fascinated  and  carried  away  by  the  grandeur  of  passion  and  trag¬ 
edy  displayed  iu  the  first  act  of  the  opera. 


"If  the  substance  of  the  drama  were  related  to  a  German  iudge, 
could  he  be  expected  to  do  otherwise  than  to  condemn  the  work 
as  highly  immoral  and  objectionable,  if  he  had  never  witnessed 
its  production  on  the  stage?  It  is  the  artistic  form,  the  ultimate 
intent,  the  composition  of  the  integral  parts  that  decides.  A  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  dry,  unadorned  sul*stancc  itself  can  never  lead 
to  a  proper  understanding  or  appreciative  opinion." 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  LITERARY  FREEDOM. 

IIE  change  from  age  to  age  in  standards  of  literary  pro¬ 
priety  has  long  engaged  the  attention  of  historians  and 
critics.  One  of  the  latest  writers  on  this  subject  is  Mr.  Andrew 
I-ang.  Why,  he  asks,  did  the  very  plain  speech  of  our  first 
famous  novelists  in  the  eighteenth  century  become  a  stumbling- 
block  to  readers  of  some  thirty  years  later?  Why  did  decency, 
or  prudery,  if  any  one  pleases,  come  suddenly  into  vogue  be¬ 
tween  1770  and  isoo?  Why  were  such  poems  as  Suckling's  bal¬ 
lad  of  a  marriage  published  about  1810  with  lines  and  half  stan¬ 
za*  omitted  ?  How  nrc  wc  to  account  for  Bowdlcr?  This  change 
of  moral  taste  as  great,  says  Mr.  Lang,  us  the  change  from  be¬ 
lief  in  the  witchcraft  of  an  earlier  period— corrcsjxmded  to  no 
similur  "sweeping  purification  "  of  society.  The  age  of  Rowdier 
was  the  ago  of  tho  regency  of  England,  and  what  that  was  is 
known  to  all.  Say*  Mr.  Lang  (in  a  recent  number  of  Mack- 
wornf  s  Magazine)  ; 

"Between  17/10  and  17?*  wo  had  Smollett  and  Sterne  for  living 
novelists,  while  in  1800-181$  we  had  Miss  Edgeworth,  Godwin. 
Mi**  Austen.  Mr*.  Shelley.  Galt,  and  Scott.  Writer*  more  deli¬ 
cate  in  language  and  description  can  not  Ik-,  nor  could  writer*  Ihj 
much  looser  or  coarser  than  those  of  the  previous  generation. 
The  change  of  1770-1814  lasted  until  quite  recently.  Novels  were 
intended  to  lie  'on  the  drawing-room  table,'  and  were  meant  to 
lie  fit  for  tho  young  person.  So  stern  wore  parent*  about  1B40- 
1870  that  they  managed  to  find  Thnckcrny  *  improper,  *  and  wo 
all  rcmcmlier  Thnckcray'*  own  remark  that,  since  Fielding,  no¬ 
body  had  dared  to  draw  n  man.  Co/.  Art vcome  must  have  been 
born  about  and  the  colonel  revolted  naturally  against  Joseph 
Andrews  and  Tom  Jones.  By  our  time,  of  course,  taste  has  al¬ 
tered,  and  lady  novelist*  introduce  situation*  which,  I  verily  be¬ 
lieve.  would  have  made  A strua  herself  blush  vermilion.  But 
even  now  the  fang uage  of  the  most  advanced  writer*  is  far  in¬ 
deed  from  attaining  the  simple  breadth  of  Smollett  or  Fielding, 
tho  many  modern  idea*  expressed  in  fiction  would  have  made 
f\,hferi,t  /fandom  exclaim  in  virtuous  indignation." 

Not  tho  least  curious  point  in  this  evolution  is  the  difference 
exhibited  in  Franco  and  England.  The  dramatist*  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  were  "mealy-mouthed," and  the  translation  of  "Tom 
Jones"  was  forbidden  "in  the  interests  of  virtue.”  The  contem¬ 
porary  dramatists  of  England  were  "notoriously  coarse  and 
lewd."  Thu  coarseness  in  one  nation  liegan  to  die  out  just  as  in 
the  other  it  began  to  creep  in.  Says  Mr.  Lang : 

"A  classical  example  of  the  change  in  England  is  Charles 
Lamb's  anecdote  aliout  the  young  lady  who  looked  over  his 
shoulder  as  he  was  rending  *  Pamela.'  She  soon  wqnt  away,  ami 
Umb  says  that  there  was  n  blush  between  them.  This  may 
have  occurred  about  181$.  and  '  Pamela  '  had  been  the  very  man¬ 
ual  of  virtue  from  1740  to  1780.  or  thereabouts.  It  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  ingenuous  youth,  and  even  of  children.  Richardson 
himself  was  the  mere  model  of  the  proprieties,  and  thought  Field¬ 
ing 'low.'  Diderot  put  Richardson  on  the  same  shelf  as  Moses. 
•  ’  Pamela  ’  was  written,  as  Scott  says.  ‘  more  for  edification  than 
for  effect.'  Anticipating  the  modern  clergy  who  preach  on  Miss 
Corelli  and  Mr.  Hall  Caine.  Dr.  Sherlock  praised  '  Pamela  ’  '  from 
the  pulpit.*  The  novel  was  said  to ‘do  more  good  than  twenty 
sermons.'  tho  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  thought  it  more  mis¬ 
chievous  than  the  worksof  Rochester.  Scott  also  reckoned  it  apt 
rather  to 'encourage  a  spirit  of  rash  enterprise’  among  hand¬ 
maidens  than  of  -  virtuous  resistance.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
generation  or  two  later'  Pamela  ’  made  Lamb's  young  friend  un¬ 
comfortable.  She  got  up  and  went  away.  She  belonged  to  the 
new  age  of  Miss  Austen,  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  Sir  Walter.  Nor 
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need  we.  even  in  this  emancipated  time,  wonder  at  Lamb's 
young  lady.  I  doubt  if  many  even  of  our  daring  writers  would 
have  the  courage  (the  lack  of  humor  they  have)  to  write  several 
of  the  scenes  which  Richardson  wrote,  and  which  the  clergy  ap- 
plauded  from  the  pulpit." 

Dr.  Johnson,  tho  he  confessed  he  had  read  straight  through 
Fielding’s  "  Amelia."  told  Hannah  More  she  ought  to  be  ashamed, 
of  saying  she  had  read  "Tom  Jones."  One  can  not  guess  what 
fly  had  bitten  the  doctor,  remarks  Mr.  Lang;  for. one  inexcusable 
adventure  of  Mr.  Jones's  aside.  “Tom  Jones  "  is  “a  really  moral 
work."  Probably,  Mr.  Lang  suggests.  Fielding  was  condemned 
because  he  was  humorous,  while  no  one  for  a  moment  would 
make  such  nti  accusation  of  the  evangelical  Richardson.  So  also 
at  the  present  period,  says  Mr.  Lang,  we  find  the  virtuous  "ap¬ 
plauding  the  most  squalid  horrors  of  M.  Zola  and  others,  while 
they  would  fly  in  horror  from  Gyp."  Why?  Plainly  enough  be¬ 
cause  "Zola  likewise  has  never  been  accused  of  humor." 

Mr.  Lang,  on  the  whole,  thinks  that  the  change  to  prudery  was 
duo  partly  to  tho  rise  late  in  the  eighteenth  century  of  a  "larger 
rending  middle  class."  especially  women.  "They  had  not 
hitherto  been  literury,  they  hud  simply  been  housewives  and 
stitchers;  good  mothers,  not  bookish.  What  they  uvoided  in 
life,  theydisliked  in  literature."  Still  another  and  more  effective 
cause  is  found  by  Mr.  Lang  in  what  he  calls  the"  Wesleyan  ref*»r- 
mat  ion,  "which  not  only  reacted  on  the  middle  classes  of  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  bodies,  but  upon  the  Anglican  church.  Mr.  Lang  writes: 

"Wesley's  movement  was  really  (tho  he  did  not  know  it)  part 
of  the  Romantic  movement ;  it  began  in  an  asceticism,  and  in  an 
emotion,  and  in  'supernormal  experiences  '  after  the  model  of  the 
ideals  of  the  medieval  church.  Romanticism  itself  (in  spite  of 
some  old  French  romances)  is.  in  essence,  ‘a  delicate  thing’; 
knights  amorous  and  errant  are  all  unlike  the  festive  wanderers 
of  Fielding  and  Smollett.  Tho  squires  of  romantic  lovers  arc  no 
Straps  nor  Partridges,  and  the  knights  understand  'the  maiden 
passion  for  n  maid.'  in  a  sense  unknown  to  the  lovers  of  S-phia. 
Emilia,  and  Aarcissa.  Tho  new  middle-class  lady  novel-reader 
could  not  put  up  with  tho  infidelities  of  7 om  Jones,  Roderick 
Random,  and  Peregrine  /'ik/e.  She  felt  personally  insulted 
(and  no  wonder)  by  their  behavior.  From  all  these  influences, 
one  ventures  to  conjecture,  the  singular  and  rapid  change  in 
taste,  and  tho  decent  limitations  on  literary  art  (limitations 
hitherto  conspicuously  absent  from  English  fiction),  drew  their 
origin.  That  tho  once  Puritan  middle  classes  deserve  most  of 
the  praise  is  a  theory  strengthened  by  the  example  of  America, 
where  prudery  as  to  tho  use  even  of  simple,  harmless  phrases 
(for  example,  you  'retire  ’  in  America;  you  never  go  to  bcdiim- 
toted  L)r.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  American  literature  is  as¬ 
suredly  neither  licentious  nor  coarse.  But  these  hy|<otheses  may 
lie  inadequate  or  erroneous,  in  which  case  the  problem  becomes 
vastly  more  curious  and  interesting." 

The  change  lasted  a  full  century  in  England,  says  Mr.  Lang, 
but  tho  influences  introduced  l»y  science  have  probably  fostered 
the  new  spirit  of  greater  freedom  manifested  in  Daudet,  Zola. 
Thomas  Hardy.  Pinero,  and  most  of  the  leaders  of  contemporary 
European  literature.  Nevertheless,  in  Mr.  Lang's  opinion,  this 
new  impulse  of  freedom,  which  existed  in  universal  literature 
front  llomcr  to  Cowpcr.  “seems  to  have  expended  itself." 


Marie  Corelli  on  Kipling. -  Very  outspoken  is  Marie 
Corelli  on  Rudyard  Kipling's  latest  productions.  The  poem 
which  has  caused  such  enthusiastic  comment  from  many 
sources  has  not  to  her  the  true  ring  which  uplifts  or  moves. 
She  writes : 

“A  real  poem  pushed  vigorously  down  the  public  throat  would 
have  made  the  public  voice  sweeter  and  stronger.  A  real  poem 
would  not  only  have  built  up  a  fund,  but  a  fame.  Instead  of 
degrading  '  Tommy.'  it  might  have  improved  and  dignified  his 
whole  position.  .  .  .  'The  Absent-Minded  Beggar'  stanzas  will 
mark  Mr.  Kipling's  name  with  a  fatal  persistency  as  long  as  lie 


lives,  cropping  up  with  an  infinite  tedium  and  an  exasperating 
sameness  at  every  fresh  thing  he  writes;  and  let  him  be  wise  as 
Solon,  classic  as  Virgil,  and  strong  as  Samson,  he  shall  never 
escape  it.  Like  another  sort  of  •  Raven  '  he  shall  see  it 1  sitting, 
never  flitting,'  on  every 'bust  of  Pallas,’  or  new  work  he  offers 
to  the  public:  he  shall  demand  of  it.  'Take  thy  l»eak  from  out 
my  heart  and  thy  form  from  off  my  door !  '  and  its  reply  shall  lie 
the  one  monotonous  devil's  croak  of  *  Nevermore  !  *  ” 


THE  CRAZE  FOR  HISTORICAL  FICTION  IN 

AMERICA. 

THE  historical  novel  is  not  at  present  flourishing  in  England. 

where  the  apparent  revival  of  the  novel  of  Scott,  prefigured 
a  few  years  ago  in  Stanley  Wcyman  and  to  some  extent  in  An¬ 
thony  Hope,  is  now  regarded  as  but  a  flash  in  tho  pan.  7 he 
A e a</e mv  pronounces  the  art  of  historical  fiction  "dead  in  Eng¬ 
land."  and  adds  that  ‘he  who  would  succeed  in  raising  it  must 
first  create  lor  it  a 
new  form,  a  govern- 
ing  convention, 
more  in  accord  with 
naturalistic  tenden¬ 
cies  than  that  which 
has  miraculously 
survived  all  the  ar¬ 
tistic  upheavals  of 
ninety  years."  But 
matters  are  other¬ 
wise  in  America  and 
Frame.  Tho  latter 
country,  apparently 
abandoning  realism 
for  tnc  moment  at 
least,  is  witnessing 
a  renaissance  of  the 
historical  novel  that 
bids  fair  to  have 
still  greater  develop¬ 
ments.  Yet  it  is  in 
America.  The  Acad¬ 
emy  remarks,  that  the  historical  novel  overtops  every  other  gem  e. 
And  here  it  amounts  to  a  positive  "erase  "  : 

"It  Is  making  authors  rich  and  turning  publishers  into  million¬ 
aires;  the  circulation  of  it  count*  not  by  thousands,  but  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands,  and  the  man  or  woman  who.  having  omitted 
to  peruse  it.  can  not  discuss  it  with  fluency,  is  thereby  rendered 
an  outcast.  The  two  most  notorious  and  amazing  examples  of  its 
success  (at  the  moment  of  writing),  Mr.  Winston  Churchill's 
‘Richard  Carvel'  and  Mr.  Paul  Leicester  Ford's ‘Janice  Mere¬ 
dith.'  nltho  neither  is  a  year  old.  have  between  them  already 
reached  a  sale  of  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  million  copies  in  the 
l? nited  States. 

“These  two  long  novels— they  total  over  a  thousand  pages— 
both  deal  with  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution  ;  they  both 
include  the  figure  of  George  Washington  ;  and  in  other  respects 
of  tone,  color,  sentiment,  and  incident  they  arc  remarkably  alike. 
The  chief  thing  to  be  noted  of  them  is  their  jierfect  lack  of  origi¬ 
nality ;  they  are  not  the  fruit  of  any  inspiration,  but  a  dish  me¬ 
ticulously  concocted  upon  a  recipe,  and  the  recipe  is  by  no  means 
a  new  one.  Conceive  a  musical  composer  who  at  this  date  should 
capture  the  ear  of  the  populace  by  an  exact,  but  lifeless,  imita¬ 
tion  of  Mendelssohn.  It  is  such  a  feat  in  literature  that  these 
authors  have  performed.  To  read  their  amiable  stories  is  to 
wonder  whether  the  art  of  fiction  has  not  stood  still  for  fifty 
years,  whether  the  discoveries  and  the  struggles  of  a  dozen  wri¬ 
ters  in  France.  England,  and  America  since  iSso  are.  after  all.  in 
vain.  "  Esmond  ’  is  a  great  book,  but  no  man  of  a  later  period 
could  possibly  produce  a  great  or  even  a  fine  book  that  resem¬ 
bled  it.  for  time  breaks  every  mold.  ‘  Richard  Carvel '  is  by  far 
the  better  of  the  two  American  novels  which  1  have  mentioned  ; 
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and  what  one  feels  about  *  Richard  Carrel  is  that  it  is  the  work 
of  a  man  who  kept  a  bust  of  Thackeray  over  a  bookcase  crowded 
with  eighteenth-century  literature,  and  wrote  with  one  eye  on 
this  and  the  other  (perhaps  unconsciously)  on  that  airy,  fairy- 
creature  known  in  the  States  as  ‘the  matinee  girl."  forgetting 
that  he.  even  he.  ought  to  have  a  personality.  Mr.  Churchill  has 
learned  everything  about  his  craft,  except  the  two  things  which 
can  not  lie  taught  the  art  of  seeing  and  the  art  of  being  one¬ 
self.  He  looks  only  at  pictures,  and  then,  piecing  this  with  one 
and  that  with  another,  confects  an  enormous  canvas  without  once 
leaving  the  gallery.  He  is  not  himself— artistically  he  has  no 
self— but  rather  the  impersonal  automatic  result  of  a  century  of 
gradual  decadence  from  one  supreme  exemplar.  In  ‘Richard 
Carvel '  every  primary  tint  is  lost,  every  sharp  relief  smoothed 
down.  The  conventions  which  formerly  had  a  significance  and 
an  aim  properly  related  to  the  stage  of  art  which  evolved  them 
have  been  narrowed  instead  of  widened,  until  they  are  become 
meaningless,  arbitrary,  and  tiresome.  The  heroine  with  her 
peerless  beauty,  her  royal  tantrums,  her  feminine  absolutism, 
her  secret,  her  hidden  devotion,  her  ultimate  surrender;  the  hero 
of  six-foot-three,  with  his  physical  supremacy,  his  impetuosities, 
his  careful  impromptus  of  wit.  his  amazing  combinations  of  Ma¬ 
chiavellian  skill  with  asinine  fatuity,  his  habit  of  looking  foolish 
in  the  presence  of  the  proud  fair,  and  his  sickening  false  mod- 
.  esty  in  relating  his  own  wondrous  exploits;  the  secondary  hero¬ 
ine,  pretty,  too.  but  with  a  lowlier  charm,  meek,  stedfast.  with 
n  mission  ‘to  fatten  household  sinners* ;  the  transparent  villain 
who  could  not  deceive  a  sheep,  but  who  deceives  all  save  the 
hero ;  the  '  first  old  gentleman ' ;  the  faithful  friend ;  the  boon 
companions;  the  body  servant:  all  these  types,  dressed  with 
archeological  accuracy,  performed  at  Mr.  Churchill's  prompting 
all  the  usual  maneuvers  with  all  the  usual  phrases  and  ges¬ 
tures." 

Yet  "  Richard  Carvel "  and  ‘‘the  more  saucy  ‘Janice  Meredith  *  " 
have  their  merits,  say*  the  writer.  In  Mr.  Churchill,  particu¬ 
larly.  one  perceives  u  "laborious  cose,  a  certain  moral  elevation, 
an  admirable  sense  of  dignity."  alt  ho  he  could  "no  more  avoid 
being  tedious,  profoundly,  entirely  tedious,  than  he  could  arid  a 
cubit  to  hi*  stature." 

The  Academy  find*  one  cause  of  this  surprising  vogue  of  his¬ 
torical  fiction  in  the  fact  that  America,  tho  a  land  of  brief  tradi¬ 
tions.  is  beginning  to  feel  a  pride  in  them,  and  willingly  rewards 
any  well-disposed  writer  who  minister*  to  this  pride.  Another 
factor  is  "tho  unique  position  and  influence  of  young  women  in 
tho  L'nitcd  States" : 

"Wo  arc  told  that  it  is  the  women  who  rule  the  libraries  in  Eng¬ 
land  :  much  more  so  is  it  the  women  who  rule  the  libraries  in 
America.  And  if  you  would  know  what  sort  of  an  intellectual 
creature  tho  American  woman  is.  what  a  curious  mixture  of  ear¬ 
nest  and  gay.  arilcnt  and  frivolous,  splendid  and  absurd.  read 
her  especial  organ.  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  of  Philadelphia, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  brilliantly  edited  pa|>ers  in  the  world, 
and  ha*  a  circulation  of  over  eight  hundred  thousand  copies  a 
mouth.  Here,  in  this  glowing  ami  piquant  miscellany,  where 
religion  runs  column  by  column  with  modes  and  etiquette,  and 
the  most  famous  English- writing  nut  hors  arccllmwed  by  the  Tap¬ 
pers  and  Friswells  of  New  England,  you  will  discern  at  large  the 
true  nature  of  Mr.  C.  I>.  Gibson’s  girl  the  width  of  her  curios¬ 
ity.  the  consuming  fire  of  her  energy,  her  strange  knowledge  and 
her  stranger  ignorances,  her  fineness  and  crudity,  her  imperial 
mien  and  her  simple  adorations.  It  is  fitting  to  remark  of  the 
American  woman  that  she  has  a  magnificent  future.  In  the  mean 
time  she  can  not  gainsay  her  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  which 
Stands  as  absolutely  irrefutable  evidence  both  for  and  against 
her.  She  is  there  in  its  pages,  utterly  revealed  -the  woman  of 
the  culture  clubs,  the  woman  who  wistfully*  admires  the  profiles 
of  star  actors  at  matin/es.  the  woman  from  whom  Paderewski, 
at  the  Chicago  Auditorium,  has  to  be  rescued  by  the  police,  the 
Madonna  of  the  home,  the  cherisher  of  aspirations,  the  desire  of 
men.  It  is  she  who  reads  and  propagates  ‘  Richard  Carvel '  and 
■Janice  Meredith.'  artlessly*  enjoying  the  sugar  of  them,  madeob- 
livious  of  their  tedium  by  her  sincere  eagerness  to  "get  instruc¬ 
tion  ‘  from  them,  to  treat  them  ns  ‘serious  *  works — not  as  'ordi¬ 
nary  novels.’" 


ADA  REHAN  ON  “THE  TAMING  OF  THE  ' 

SHREW.” 

AN  actress’s  view  of  a  classic  play  maybe  very  different  in 
some  respects  from  that  of  the  student  or  spectator.  Those 
who  have  seen  Miss  Ada  R«*han  as  Katharine  in  "The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew"  will  readily  appreciate  her  introduction  to  the  new 


MISS  Al’A  HI  HAS  IS  "  Till  1AMIXO  OF  THK  BIIMI.W." 


Player's  Edition  of  that  play.  That  the  character  of  thc"Shrow  '* 
is  an  impassioned  one  may  be  seen  by  merely  reading  the  part  ; 
but.  writes  Miss  Rchan: 

"I  found  Katharine  a  very  exhausting  part  to  play.  Her  first 
entry  demands  a  height  of  passion  which  in*  most  other  plays 
would  lie  the  climax  of  an  evening's  work.  This  force  has  to  be 
sustained  throughout  two  acts ;  indeed,  almost  to  the  end  of  the 

play." 

The  role  of  Katharine  won  for  Miss  Rchan  reputation  in  two 
respect*.  She  say* : 

"Playing  Katharine  brought  me  much  satisfaction,  but  a  very- 
bad  reputation  for  temper.  I  have  often  been  amused  at  seeing 
the  effect  that  a  first  performance  of  the  'Shrew*  in  a  new  place 
produced  on  the  employees  of  the  stage.  They  shunned  me  as 
something  actually  to  be  feared.  During  the  very  long  run  I 
have  often  heard  it  said  that  I  bated  my  Petruchio.  and  that  our 
stage  life  only  reproduced  our  private  intercourse.  I  looked  upon 
this  as  the  greatest  compliment  that  could  be  paid  me." 

In  the  late  Augustin  Daly's  version  of  "The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew."  Miss  Rchan  writes  that  "he  treated  the  play  as  Shake¬ 
speare  intended,  as  a  high  classical  comedy  in  five  acts,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  introduction,  which  had  never  before  been  given 
in  America.  He  believed  in  Katharine' s  high  qualities,  and 
argued  that  ftianea  was  the  real  ’Shrew.*  "  It  is  interesting  to 
obtain  a  critical  analysis  of  a  rf>le  from  one  who  has  acted  the 
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part.  In  this  introduction.  Miss  Rohan  interpret*  and  concludes 
by  giving  the  reason  for  the  popularity  of  the  play.  She  writes 

"The  touches  of  human  nature  in  ‘The  Taming  of  the  Shrew' 
account  for  its  appealing  so  strongly  to  the  public  on  both  conti¬ 
nents  for  over  two  centuries.  Is  it  not  a  test  of  Katharine' s  being 
a  really  womanly  woman  that  her  own  sex  have  enjoyed  and 
understood  her  best?  It  is  well  known  in  literature  that  the 
more  a  heroine  is  made  to  suffer  the  greater  is  her  triumph  with 
her  public,  if.  as  Katharine  does,  she  passes  through  tire,  and 
comes  out  pure  gold.” 


THE  VITAL  STUDY  OF  LITERATURE. 

THE  long-continued,  laborious  dissection  of  literary  master¬ 
pieces.  either  in  the  ancient  or  modern  languages,  was  a 
phase  of  education  which  sprang  up  toward  the  middle  of  this 
century,  but  which  already  seems  to  be  passing  away  except  for 
purposes  of  purely  philological  research.  Mr.  William  Norman 
Guthrie,  who  writes  in  The  Sewanee  Review  (April),  is  one  of 
those  who  disbelieve  in  this  view  of  literary  study.  Literature 
can  not  be  taught,  he  says.  It  is  not  a  science,  but  the  "collect¬ 
ive  name  for  masterpieces  of  literary  art.”  He  writes: 

"The  teaching  required  is  a  persona!  preparation  for  enjoyment. 
The  understanding  of  a  pwm.  as  a  picco  of  writing,  versifying, 
thinking,  feeling,  is  not  identical  with  the  enjoyment  of  it.  and 
its  raison  it  //re  is  not  the  former,  but  the  latter.  The  latter 
docs  imply  the  former;  ami  vet  is  it  not  true  that  the  former  (the 
understanding)  is  not  to  be  got  so  much  from  u  vivisection  of  the 
poem,  sure  to  become  an  autopsy  before  the  student  knows  it. 
ns  from  the  proper  education  of  the  student  in  certain  elementary 
arts  and  sciences,  or  more  probably  by  his  lessons  in  life's  school 
of  experience?  For  one  who  gets  a  love  of  Milton’s  epic  from 
parsing  a  speech  of  Satan,  there  are  thousands  who  ever  after 
secretly  congratulate  themselves  that  they  do  not  write  like  Mil- 
ton.  Fortunately  for  them,  his  fame  is  such  that  they  may  safely 
neglect  to  read  his  work*.  I  tor  6  will  suffice— and  the  School 
memories  of  syntactic*  involution !  Besides,  well-bred  people 
never  discuss  the  classics-  only  writings  warranted  ephemeral 
mid  interesting!  It  is  not  that  adults  lack  time. ’habits  of  study.’ 
or  capacity  for  continuous  attention,  for  sc  I  f-com  pulsion.  No. 
They  cheerfully  lubor  at  their  callings  in  and  out  of  season. 
They  will  acquire  a  science  or  an  art  as  a  personal  accomplish¬ 
ment.  But  then  a  definite  use  is  in  view :  an  increase  of  jiower. 
a  display  of  personal  excellence.  Why  is  literature  so  rarely  the 
diversion  of  the  busy  man’s  leisure  hours  — his  opiate,  his  stimu¬ 
lant,  his  food  of  the  spirit?  Those  of  us  who  know  what  litera¬ 
ture  has  been  to  leaders  of  men  in  the  past ;  how.  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  from  it  the  preserver  and  transmitter  of  our  racial 
achievement,  all  of  character  almost  and  conduct  derive;  those 
of  us  who  have,  not  merely  professionally  as  teachers,  critics.  lit¬ 
terateurs.  but  personally  us  men  and  women,  drunk  freely  of 
those  waters  of  life  and  been  refreshed,  intoxicated— nay.  re¬ 
newed— as  tho  indeed  they  were  love  philters  drawn  from  the 
fount  of  eternal  youth  -how  can  we  help  lamenting  that  so  many 
iilxiut  us  refuse  to  drink  with  us  to  their  health  and  our  happi¬ 
ness?  How  can  wo  not  wish  to  do  something  to  cure  their  self- 
complacent.  wilful  illiteracy?  And  who  is  to  blame  for  the  dis¬ 
ease,  if  such  it  be?  Who.  if  not  the  teacher,  the  critic,  the 
litterateur?  Their  sins  of  commission  and  their  sins  of  omission 
are  indeed  grievous.  What  was  done  at  school  for  the  adult  of 
to-day?  What  were  his  text-books?  Is  their  memory  fragrant’ 
And  since  ho  has  been  out  of  school  what  l*ook  about  Kngli>h  lit¬ 
erature  lias  been  put  into  his  hands,  which,  vitally  interesting  in 
its  conception  and  execution,  showed  to  him  the  value  of  the  sub¬ 
ject?" 

Indeed,  it  is  just  here,  says  Mr.  Guthrie,  that  the  student  is 
most  irritated.  “Manuals  of  Literature.”  however  erudite  and 
meritorious,  give  only  Pisgah  sights  of  the  Promised  Land. 
They  are  histories  of  literary  production,  graveyards  and  tomb¬ 
stones  rather  than  histories  of  literature  in  a  true  sense.  What 
the  ordinary  unpedantical  man  wants  is  "  vital  criticism. ”  says  the 
writer,  "based  on  principles  for  which  the  justification  is  in  me ” 

*•  But  what  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  this  paper,  these 


principles,  and  where  arc  they  to  be  studied?  Manifestly  at  the 
hook -shop,  the  news-stand,  the  office  of  the  public  library.  Ob¬ 
serve  how  mankind  selects  among  books  of  contemporary  author¬ 
ship.  for  which  no  ancient  fame  imposes  artificial  reverence. 
Every  one  has  noticed  that  the  book  of  which  but  a  few  years 
ago.  perhaps,  several  hundred  thousand  copies  were  sold  is  never 
to-day  in  demand.  No  one  speaks  of  it ;  no  one  insists  that  you 
must  read  it.  Everybody  stems  to  have  forgotten  that  it  was 
once  on  every  tabic,  in  every  mouth.  How  is  this?  My  book¬ 
seller  tells  me  that  more  recent  books  have  taken  the  popular 
fancy.  So  I  discover  at  once  the  law  oj  death.  Other  things 
being  equal,  the  newest  novel  is  the  best.  Old  books  are  good, 
not  because  of  their  age.  but  in  spite  of  it  Their  survival  is  a 
proof  that  new  books  arc  not  their  equals  in  some  important  re¬ 
spects;  for  only  if  the  old  gives  what  the  new  can  not  supply 
does  it  continue  to  find  readers.  The  greater  the  output  of  novels 
the  higher  the  mortality  rate.  A  work  of  fiction  which  in  theso 
days  of  excessive  production  and  publication  retains  a  respect¬ 
able  body  of  readers  is  not  without  peculiar  merit.  Then  I  under¬ 
stand  why  the  classics  arc  probably  great.  If  they  are  not  now 
mere  fossils  stored  in  glass  cases  of  scholarly  museums,  if  they 
are  really  living  creatures  still,  great  and  wonderful  must  be.  in¬ 
deed.  in  them  the  spirit  of  life." 


JOURNALISTIC  ETHICS  IN  ENGLAND  AND 

AMERICA. 

SOME  secrets  of  the  sanctum,  which  throw  new  but  not  pleas¬ 
anter  light  upon  contemporary  journalism,  arc  revealed  in 
a  recent  article  by  Mr.  II.  W.  Massingham.  late  editor  of  7 he 
Daily  Chronicle  —  dismissed  from  that  paper,  so  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  understood,  because  he  espoused  the  unpopular  side  at  tho 
outbreak  «»f  the  present  war.  Mr.  Massingham  entitles  his  arti¬ 
cle  "The  Ethics  of  Editing”  ;  but  in  truth  English  and  Amcricnn 
editing  has  no  ethics  according  to  the  writer— at  any  rate  only 
the  ethics  of  trying  l>y  every  possible  means  to  keep  itself  in 
favor  with  the  "ruling classes.”  without  respect  totho  fundamen¬ 
tal  merits  or  demerits  of  great  moral  or  political  issues.  In  Eng¬ 
land.  as  in  America,  the  advertisers  hold  the  whip,  it  is  alleged  ; 
and  should  through  any  chance  a  fresh,  frank,  and  vigorous  dis¬ 
cussion  of  questions  involving  the  "vested  interests”  occur,  the 
advertisers  would  protest,  nnd  the  delinquent  editor  would  bo 
dismissed.  Mr.  Massingham  says  (in  The  Sationa!  Review, 
April)  : 

"I  premise,  therefore,  that  the  kind  of  opinion  which,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  chiefly  finds  access  to  the  ’leading  columns  ’  of 
the  ’great  dailies’  is  conventional  opinion  on  all  subjects— that  is 
to  sav.  the  opiniou  which  the  conductors  of  these  journals  believe 
to  be  congenial  to  the  mass  of  people  in  England  who  own  prop¬ 
erty.  go  to  the  more  costly  seats  in  theaters  and  opera-houses,  and 
accept,  without  much  question,  most  English  institutions  us  they 
exist.  It  is  clear  that  the  ideas  of  these  people  arc  in  the  main 
shard  by  less  wealthy  classes,  the  similarity  of  views  among 
Englishmen,  rich  and  poor,  being  one  of  the  sources  of  our  na¬ 
tional  strength.  On  the  artistic  side  of  things  this  unanimity  is 
remarkable.  Twenty  years  ago.  for  example,  nineteen  English¬ 
men  out  of  twenty  who  had  ever  heard  Wagner's  music  thought 
it.  on  a  first  and  second  hearing,  dull,  noisy,  and  tuneless. 
Straightway  the  critics  of  the  ‘great  dailies, ’  who  were  mostly 
in  the  same  position  as  the  rest  of  the  listeners,  proclaimed  it  to 
be  tuneless,  noisy,  and  dull.  In  the  same  way.  Mr.  Whistler's 
pictures  of  the  Thames  at  night  seemed  to  the  average  English¬ 
man  of  twenty  years  ago.  who  had  never  observed  the  beautiful 
appearance  represented,  to  be  uninteresting  blurs  of  paint.  The 
art  critics  were  of  the  same  opinion.  Now  both  these  great  art¬ 
ists  arc  in  favor,  and  again  the  critics  (probably  the  same  gen¬ 
tlemen.  for  wc  English  journalists  are  long-lived,  not  suffering 
from  the  excessive  strain  of  ideas)  agree  with  the  popular  ver¬ 
dict.  Or.  take  a  different  kind  of  example.  There  is  a  form  of 
contemporary  Scottish  literature  known  as  the  *  Kail-yard’  school, 
the  name  of  which.  1  prophesy,  will  be  unknown  twenty  years 
from  now.  These  novels  proved  to  be  agreeable  reading  to  many 
thousands  of  perfectly  honest  persons,  and.  again,  the  critics. 
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having,  as  a  rule,  no  literary  standard  of  their  own.  and  being 
accustomed  to  follow  that  of  other  (teople.  were  able  to  find  re¬ 
markable  qualities  in  these  strange  productions. 

"Necessarily,  this  habit  of  agreement  with  what  Dr.  Stock¬ 
mann  calls  the  ’damned,  compact.  Liberal  majority,’  must  apply 
to  the  treatment  of  national  questions  as  well  as  to  matters  of 
private  taste,  disagreement  on  which  is  indeed  often  treated  in 
England  as  a  form  of  want  of  patriotism.  The  editor  of  the 
•great  daily'  must  therefore  say  to  himself,  when  one  of  these 
questions  arises,  not ‘What  do  /  think  of  it?‘  a  reply  to  which 
might,  indeed,  be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  but  ’  What  arc  the 
majority  of  my  readers  likely  to  think  of  any  view  I  may  take  of 
it?  *  ” 

In  America,  Mr.  Massingham  goes  on  to  say.  this  attitude  is 
clearly  recognized  and  generally  accepted  : 

“They  [Americans)  do  not  require  their  editor* — the  American 
editor,  in  our  sense,  hardly  exists-  to  lie  consistent ;  they  expect 
them  to  be  ’alive,'  that  is  to  say,  to  jump  as  quickly  as  the  alert- 
est  mind  in  that  quick-witted  community,  and  to  see  at  once  the 
commercial  advantages  of  such  a  course.  Is  that  a  cynical  way 
of  putting  it?  I  maintain  that  it  is  the  simple  truth.  Every  inch 
of  the  space  of  a  clever  American  paper  is  mapped  out  ou  'busi¬ 
ness 'line*.  Every  chance  of  a  ‘boom  '  is  instantly  taken.  Every 
brilliant  resource  of  organization  is  adopted  in  order  to  add  to  its 
effectiveness.'1 

"If  restraining  forces  arc  needed  in  the  State."  adds  Mr.  Mas- 
singham,  “they  can  not  come  through  our  journals."  He  con¬ 
tinues  : 

I  give  the  public  what  I  think  it  wants,  not  what  I  think  it 
ought  to  want,'  said  a  typical  modern  newspaper  proprietor, 
who  sedulously  expounds  this  view  in  his  newspaper.  In  such  a 
process,  the  business  of  editing  must  become  an  almost  auto¬ 
matic  function.  The  great  human  show,  moving  daily  more 
swiftly  and  with  n  greater  blaze  of  color,  needs  cxjtcrt  recording. 
The  editor  is  already  growing  to  lie  more  of  a  news-gatherer,  less 
of  un  cx|M»ncnt  and  superintendent  of  critical  work.  In  America 
the  former  function  has  practically  superseded  the  latter.  There 
are  not  a  dozen  daily  paper*  in  the  States  that  employ  an  editor 
in  the  English  sense,  while  the  two  richest  newspaper*  in  Eng¬ 
land  can  hardly  be  said  to  jiossess  him." 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  AND  CORRESPOND¬ 
ENCE  SCHOOLS. 

HE  success  of  the  university-extension  idea  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  has  been  one  of  the  most  marked  edu¬ 
cational  movements  of  the  time.  A  branch  of  it  levs  known  to 
the  public  than  the  extension  lecture  system  now  so  common  in 
most  of  our  cities  is  the  department  of  correspondence  teaching, 
by  which  all  studies,  from  the  most  elementary  teaching  of  the 
"three  R’s"  to  calculus  and  advanced  literary  study,  arc  now 
brought  within  the  reach  of  the  many  millions  who  can  not  at¬ 
tend  regular  lectures  either  in  or  out  of  a  university. 

The  extent  to  which  this  system  of  home-study  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  of  late  years  would  proliably  surprise  many  professional 
educators.  Among  the  more  prominent  higher  institutions  which 
now  recognize  correspondence  study  as  a  regular  department  of 
university-study—1 "in  absentia  ~ — and  accept  it  in  part  as  prepar¬ 
atory  to  a  degree,  are  the  universities  of  Chicago.  Wisconsin. 
West  Virginia,  and  New  York.  From  the  Philadelphia  Press 
we  quote  the  billowing  account  of  the  recent  annual  conference 
of  the  correspondence  section  of  the  University  of  Chicago: 

"This  method  of  study  in  Chicago  University  proves  useful  in 
preparing  for  courses  taken  in  residence,  in  supplementing  them, 
in  making  up  possible  deficiencies  prior  to  beginning  regular 
work  for  a  degree.  The  testimony  of  instructors,  which  is  given 
in  full  detail  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  University  Record,  shows 
that  the  work  in  many  branches  is  heitcr  done  than  in  the  class¬ 
room.  and  that  it  is  always  more  earnestly  done.  It  is  undoubt¬ 


edly  toilsome  both  for  pupil  and  instructor;  but  this  is  no  argu¬ 
ment  against  it.  This  work  is  accepted  in  Chicago  for  a  degree, 
but  a  year's  residence  is  in  all  cases  required  before  taking  the 
degree. 

"In  pedagogy.  I>r.  C.  A.  McMnrrysays:  'I  do  not  hesitate  a 
moment  in  saying  that  those  who  took  the  course  by  correspond¬ 
ence  did  three  times  as  effective  work  and  gained  three  times  us 
much  satisfaction  for  themselves  as  those  who  did  the  work  in 
the  class-room.’  Dr.  C.  J.  Chamberlain,  in  botany,  after  admit¬ 
ting  that  he  had  originally  lielieved  that  laboratory  work  was 
impossible  through  correspondence,  says:  ‘This  work  is  fully  up 
to  the  highest  standard  of  work  done  by  all  those  who  have  taken 
all  their  botanical  course  in  residence.  Our  correspondence  stu¬ 
dents  arc  the  pace-makers  in  the  department.  ’  '  Correspondence 

work  in  history. '  says  Prof.  E.  E.  Sparks.  ’  represents  the  very 
essence  of  self-help.’  and  he  adds,  what  every  one  has  noticed, 
that  many  students  who  are  equal  to  historical  investigation 
under  the  guiding  hand  of  h  professor  fall  off  immediately  when 
they  endeavor  to  do  the  work  alone. 

"The  testimony  of  students  given  in  The  Record  is  no  less  de¬ 
cided.  ami  the  demand  for  eorresjaindcnce  work  is  abundantly 
shown  by  the  success  of  large  schools  like  that  of  Scranton  car¬ 
ried  on  by  private  agency.  It  is  amazing  that  our  universities, 
with  this  field  open  to  the  increase  of  their  usefulness,  and  to 
their  usefulness  among  the  very  ones  it  is  most  desirable  to  help 
—teachers,  preachers,  and  the  energetic  isolated  knowledge- 
lovers  in  small  communities— do  not  enter  upon  this  useful  work. 
Routine  and  a  constant  tendency  among  all  men  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  habitual  task  instead  of  maintaining  and  cultivating  a 
lasting  appetite  for  more  work  is  the  secret  cause  why  this  field 
is  left  unworked." 

In  the  field  of  primary  and  secondary  education,  particularly 
in  the  mechanic  arts,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  successes  has 
been  attained  by  the  famous  International  Correspondence 
School,  referred  to  above,  at  Scranton,  l'a.  Originating  as  the 
"query  department"  of  a  technical  journal  of  engineering  in 
1881.  this  school  has  dcvclo|>cd  into  an  institution  presenting 
some  sixty  courscsof  study,  conducted  by  a  corps  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-six  instructors  and  assistants,  with  a  large  publish¬ 
ing  establishment,  spacious  buildings,  and  oven  its  own  special 
railway  instruction  car.  The  numlier  of  students  enrolled  in  its 
courses  is  said  to  Ik*  over  seventy  thousand,  many  thousands  of 
whom  arc  in  countries  ns  far  apart  ns  India.  Rtissin,  ami  Chile. 
The  training  is  largely  along  technical  and  mathematical  lines, 
but  all  the  usual  branches  of  primary  education  are  covered  by 
courses  generally  admitted  to  be  of  the  most  thorough  and  effec¬ 
tive  character.  A  recent  number  of  The  Scientific  American 
gives  the  following  facts  relating  to  this  school : 

"The  test  of  eligibility  to  become  n  student  is  that  the  candi¬ 
date  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  English.  The  schools,  to 
use  the  language  of  their  prospectus,  undertake  to  teach  him 
'whatever  he  needs  to  know.'  In  taking  him  through  a  course, 
the  instructor  proceeds  u|x>n  the  curious  assumption  that  his 
pupil  knows  absolutely  nothing  about  the  subject.  The  assump¬ 
tion  is  curious  and  original,  but  thoroughly  philosophical :  for.  if 
the  student  is  acquainted  with  the  earlier  stages,  lie  passes 
quickly  through  them,  merely  refreshing  his  memory,  while  the 
instructor  is  certain  that  in  every  case  the  student  lays  a  proper 
foundation  for  future  work.  Starting,  then,  with  the  assumption 
that  the  student  knows  nothing  of  the  subject,  the  schools  scud 
him  his  first  and  second  Instruction  and  Question  Papers. 

“After  studying  the  first  paper,  lie  returns  his  written  answers 
to  the  questions  asked  in  the  Question  Paper  to  the  schools,  and 
proceeds  with  his  second  jNipcr.  At  the  schools  the  answers  arc 
corrected  in  red  ink  and  returned  to  the  student,  accompanied  by 
the  third  Instruction  and  Question  Papers  and  a  letter  explain¬ 
ing  the  errors  and  corrections  in  further  detail  than  is  |>ossible 
on  the  answer  sheets  themselves.  If  the  student  secures  ninety 
per  cent,  on  his  first  paper,  it  is  entered  on  the  books  as  passed  ; 
but  if  he  fails  to  get  this  percentage  the  paper  is  returned,  unci 
he  is  obliged  to  review  the  incorrect  portion.  This  system  is  fol¬ 
lowed  until  the  course  is  completed,  when  the  schools'  diploma  is 
granted  after  a  final  examination.  ” 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION. 


THE  COMING  TOTAL  ECLIPSE. 

ON  May  aS  next  there  will  be  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  visi¬ 
ble  in  parts  of  the  United  States,  so  that  our  observers 
need  not  go  to  far  distant  lands  for  their  investigations.  The 
path,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  sparsely  settled  regions  of 
the  world,  as  it  so  often  is,  will  cross  the  States  of  Louisiana, 


corresponding  to  the  top  string.  .  .  .  The  dimensions  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  eclipse  can  Ik-  made  with  accuracy  by  esti¬ 
mating  them  in  terms  of  the  moon's  diameter  us  a  convenient 
unit.  The  party  should  practise  together  beforehand,  each 
sketching  only  his  proper  quadrant  from  a  corona  drawing  sus¬ 
pended  at  the  angular  height  of  the  sun.  The  time  of  exjKisuro 
of  drawing  should  be  slightly  less  than  the  known  duration  of 
the  eclipse.  White  chalk  on  purplish  blue  paper  gives  admirable 
results.  On  eclipse  day  the  sketchers  should  avoid  fatiguing 
their  eyes  by  too  much  oltscrvalion  of  the  preceding  partial 
eclipse,  and  should  rest  the  eyes  for  the  last 
live  minutes  before  absolute  totality." 


To  amateur  photographers  who  are  anxious 
to  catch  the  corona  on  their  sensitive  plates, 
the  following  directions  arc  given  : 

•’  Photographs  of  the  corona  arc  of  great 
scientific  value,  and  may  he  obtained  with  in¬ 
struments  of  moderate  dimensions.  Almost 
any  good  rectilinear  lens  may  be  used.  One 
with  an  a|>crture  of  2, \  inches  and  of  a  focal 
length  of  inches  proved  very  satisfactory 
in  the  Indian  eclipse  expedition  of  1898.  For 
plates  of  ordinary  sensitiveness  exposures  of 
one  or  two  seconds  urc  ample.  It  is  better  to 
use  a  plate  of  normal  sensitiveness  instead  of 
an  extra  rapid  one.  and  to  lengthen  the  expos¬ 
ure  in  proportion,  iK-causc  a  slower  plate  is 
easier  to  handle  and  permits  of  a  more  re¬ 
stricted  and  prolonged  development,  ami  is 
less  liable  to  accidental  fogging.  Photographs 
taken  with  amateur  instruments  arc.  of 
course,  not  as  valuable  ns  those  taken  with 
instruments  provided  with  a  driving-clock  or 
other  device  for  keeping  the  image  stationary 
on  the  plate.  1 11  focusing,  the  instrument 
should  Ik  pointed  at  a  well-defined  object  dis¬ 
tant.  say.  from  one-quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  mile, 
and  the  object  brought  to  a  short  focus  for 
center-plate.  The  image  of  the  sun  is  really 
a  small  object,  and  occupies  but  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  part  of  the  center  of  the  field.  The  focal  length  of 
the  camera  in  inches  will  give  roughly  the  diameter  of  the  sun’s 
image  in  hundredths  of  an  inch.  Negatives  should  not  l»c  re¬ 
touched.” 


The  eclipse,  we  arc  assured,  may  1>c  profitably  observed  with 
small  spy-glasses  or  o|K-rs-glasscs.  Red.  the  usual  shade-color, 
is  objectionable,  and 
shade  -  glasses  o  f 
Mime  neutral  tint  or 
of  blue  should  be 
used.  Precise  direc¬ 
tions  for  amateur 
telescope  observing 
parties  arc  issued  by 
the  Naval  Observa¬ 
tory  at  Washington, 
which  will  send 
them  on  request. 

The  accompanying 
map  is  reproduced 
in  Kncr.-ledge  (I  .on- 
don)  from  the  [Brit¬ 
ish]  Nautical  Al¬ 
manac.  The  editor 
of  Knowledge,  after 
a  careful  review  of 

weather  conditions  in  the  countries  on  the  line  of  totality,  con¬ 
cludes  that  Algiers  offers  the  best  chance  of  an  unobstructed  view. 
Of  some  new  ventures  in  photographic  observation  and  some 
others  that  have  been  suggested,  he  speaks  as  follows: 


octmxe  mi  riion  ok  sketching  in  tiii:  korms 
OF  THE  INNER  AND  OUTER  CORONA. 


"Both  before  and  after  totality  a  series  of  photographs  should 


Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  will  oven  touch  Virginia.  Says  The  Siem/i/Sr  stmeri- 
can  (April  a  1 ) : 


"The  track  of  totality  logins  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  just  west  of 
Mexico,  enters  the  United  States  near  New  Orleans,  ami  passes 
in  a  northeasterly  direction  until  it  reaches  the  sea  at  Norfolk 
and  Capo  Henry.  Its  path  then  crosses  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
touches  Portugal,  Algiers,  and  North  Africa,  and  will  terminate 
near  the  northern  end  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  eclipse  will  last  1 
minute  and  1 2  seconds  near  New  Orleans,  and  1  minute  and  40 
seconds  near  Norfolk.  ...  A  number  of  experimental  stations 
will  lie  established  by  the  Government  along  the  path  of  the 
eclipse.  The  necessary  apparatus  is  now  being  gathered  and 
arranged,  and  men  specially  adapted  for  the  work  are  being  en¬ 
gaged  and  arc  trained.” 


The  following  directions  are  given  by  the  writer  to  those  who 
desire  to  make  sketches  of  the  corona: 


"Preliminary  preparations  should  Ik-  carefully  made  where  it 
is  intended  to  sketch  the  corona  with  the  naked  eye.  Those  who 
expect  to  make  a  sketch  of  the  corona  unaided  will  have  to  con¬ 
fine  their  attention  to  sketching  outlines  or  to  some  other  par¬ 
ticular  feature,  otherwise  they  will  result  in  hasty  and  inaccurate- 
work.  Cooperation  of  groups  of  from  two  to  five  sketches  is 
strongly  commended.  A  sheet  of  paper  of  convenient  sire.  of. 
say,  9X13  inches,  should  have  drawn  ujN>n  it  a  black  disk.  1  V 
inches  in  diameter,  to  represent  the  moon,  with  straight  lines 
radiating  at  an  angle  of  30  degrees,  as  shown  in  our  diagram. 
The  positions  of  the  various  parts  of  the  corona,  as  seen  projected 
against  the  sky,  are  best  referred  to  a  vertical  line  obtained  by 
mounting  a  plumb  line  so  it  is  seen  over  the  moon’s  center.  The 
diagram  upon  which  the  drawing  is  to  lie  made  is  to  be  placed 
upon  any  convenient  support,  so  that  the  lines  marked 'Top.' 
’Bottom’  shall  be  in  the  plane  of  the  plumb-line,  the  top  part 
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be  taken  of  the  partial  pha.se.  Since  but  one  photograph  has  as 
yet  been  obtained  of  the  corona  after  totality  was  well  over,  no 
definite  rules  can  Ik*  laid  down  as  to  the  style  of  instrument  that 
should  be  employed.  Therefore  in  this  next  eclipse  all  sorts  of 
cameras  might  Ik*  pressed  into  the  service,  and  some  range  of  ex¬ 
posure  should  he  given.  One  thing  is  certain — that  in  all  cases 
the  development  must  be  carried  out  with  the  special  object  of 
restraining  the  high  lights  and  giving  opportunity  for  the  feeble 
radiations  to  register." 

Mr.  Xcvil  Maskclync,  Knowledge  adds,  will  kincmatograph 
the  corona  at  his  station  in  America,  ami  spectroscopic  observa¬ 
tions  of  all  sorts  will  be  made. 


ARSENIC  AS  A  COMPONENT  OF  THE  HUMAN 

BODY. 

HE  somewhat  startling  discovery  that  arsenic  exists  nor¬ 
mally  in  the  animal  organism  is  announced  by  M.  Armand 
Gautier,  a  French  chemist.  He  finds  it— of  course  in  minute 
quantities— in  herbivora  and  carnivora  alike,  and  no  less  in  man 
than  in  the  lower  animals.  M.  Gautier  tells  thus  of  his  discov¬ 
ery  in  I.' Union  Pharmaceutic  ne  (Paris),  as  translated  iu  The 
Notional  Druggist  (April)  : 

"I  have  demonstrated  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  all  the 
thyroidal  glands  which  I  have  examined  thus  far.  in  man.  the 
dog.  hog.  sheep,  etc.  Arsenic  it  always  present  in  this  gland, 
and  always  absent  (or  exists  in  impoodcrablc  quantities)  in  ull 
others  save  and  except  the  thymus  and  the  brain . 

"We  can.  therefore,  assert  that  arsenic  is  constantly  present  in 
the  thyroid  glands  of  both  carnivorous  and  herbivorous  animals, 
at  least  when  the  same  arc  in  a  normal  condition.  In  man  (for 
the  determination  of  which  all  of  otlr  experiments  were  directed 
after  the  jwrfcction  of  our  method*),  we  have  found  about  i  mil¬ 
ligram  [.015  grain]  of  metallic  arsenic  to  every  137  grams  (about 
a.ooo  grains)  of  fresh  or  recent  gland,  say,  about  1-137.000  part  of 
the  weight  of  the  fresh  thyroid,  or  1-33.000  part  of  the  dried  gland. 

"This  minute  qunntityof  the  element  is  doubtlessly  necessary, 
since  it  is  constantly  present  in  the  healthy  gland  in  all  animals 
exutnined.  and  it  must  serve  in  accomplishing  some  normal  func¬ 
tion — a  function  as  yet  undiscovered,  but  certain  and  indispen¬ 
sable,  since  health  without  the  thyroid  is  impossible,  and  there 
is  no  healthy  thyroid  without  arsenic.1* 

It  is  remarked  by  The  National  Druggist  that  Uic  metalloid 
is  doubtless  introduced  into  the  system  through  food  substances 
in  which  its  presence  can  easily  lie  demonstrated.  It  becomes 
fixed  in  or  on  the  nuclei  of  cells,  in  which  we  find  it  combined 
with  the  nucleins,  and  these  arsenical  nucleins  must  Ik*  classi- 
lied  with  the  already  known  phosphorized  nucleins.  Subse¬ 
quent  investigations  made  by  M.  Gautier  make  the  presence  of 
arsenic  in  the  brain  somewhat  uncertain,  but  he  state*,  that  he 
has  determined  its  constant  presence  in  ponderable  quantity,  in 
the  normal  mammary  gland,  iu  addition  to  the  thyroid. 

The  author  of  7 he  National  Druggist  article  believes  that 
medico-legal  experts  must  take  these  discoveries  of  XI.  Gautier 
into  account  henceforth,  but  Gautier  himself  docs  not  think  that 
the  discovery  of  normal  arsenic  in  the  human  body  cuts  much 
figure  from  u  medico-legal  standpoint,  altho  he  admits  that  cir¬ 
cumstances  might  arise  wherein  the  knowledge  of  its  normal  pres¬ 
ence  might  be  of  importance.  A  curious  fact  was  brought  out  in 
the  remarks  elicited  from  members  of  the  French  Chemical  Society 
in  the  discussion  of  Gautier's  paper.  I)r.  I.ancereaux  stated  that 
in  the  case  of  a  woman  who.  for  more  than  a  year,  had  been  under 
arsenicul  treatment,  the  limbs  became  covered  with  a  growth  of 
long  black  hair,  and  that  for  at  least  eighteen  month*,  after  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  arsenic  this  growth  still  persisted.  He  «akl  that  it 
would  be  interesting  to  determine  whether  the  growth  and  per¬ 
sistence  of  hair  in  this  case  were  due  to  an  effort  of  nature  to 
eliminate  the  arsenic,  or  were  the  result  of  disturbances  caused 
by  the  action  of  arsenic  on  the  nervous  system. 


A  NEW  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  CELLULOID. 

CELLULOID,  which  finds  such  numerous  uses  nowadays,  is 
somewhat  objectionable  on  account  of  its  ready  inflamma¬ 
bility,  and  for  other  reasons.  According  to  a  note  in  Cosmos 
(Paris,  March  31).  a  substitute  called  ccllulithc  is  now  made  front 
paper-pulp,  that  is  not  open  to  these  objections.  Says  that 
paper: 

"The  numerous  uses  to  which  paper  is  already  put  arc  well 
known,  whether  under  the  ordinary  form  or  in  the  statcof  papier- 
mach«.  Now  a  new  substance  is  obtained  from  paper  pulp,  which 
can  Ik*  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  celluloid.  The  invention 
of  this  curious  material,  which  has  been  named  ’ccllulithc,*  is 
based  on  observations  made  long  since  on  certain  modifications 
undergone  by  paper  pulp  when  subjected  to  long-continued  la-nt- 
ing.  When  it  has  been  thus  treated  in  the  .  .  .  mill  whose  office 
is  to  wash  and  dchlK-rizc  the  rags,  a  transparent  and  clastic  fluid 
is  obtained  which  hardens  rapidly  on  drying  and  gives  great 
strength  to  the  paper;  it  is  supposed  that  a  colloidal,  amorphous 
hydrate  of  cellulose  is  produced  which  separates  from  the  cells  of 
the  pulp  and  acts  as  a  glue.  This  is  similar,  as  La  Chrunit/ue 
Industrielle  remurks,  to  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  so-called 
vegetable  parchment  or  |»archmcnt-pa]>cr.  By  the  action  of  the 
sulfuric  acid,  the  cellulose  is  changed  into  amyloid,  which  with 
an  excess  of  water  gives  a  gelatinous  precipitate  that  unites  the 
fillers  and  finally  forms  a  transparent  sheet  resembling  parch¬ 
ment.  except  in  suppleness. 

"To  prepare  ccllulithc.  an  exclusively  mechanical  process  in 
used;  that  is.  the  pulp  is  beaten  for  an  extremely  long  time. 
According  to  the  particular  kind  ol  material  employed,  and  also 
to  the  speed  of  rotation  of  the  cylinder  that  d'K'S  the  work  of  the 
machine,  the  operation  may  last  anywhere  lK'twecn  40  ami  150 
hours;  it  is  prolonged  until  there  is  obtained  u  homogeneous 
mucilaginous  liquid  in  which  all  trace  of  fiber  has  dinapjicarcd. 
This  is  called  picturesquely  ‘  milk  of  cellulose.  *  and  its  uppenr- 
ancc  perfectly  justifies  this  name.  If  colored  ccllulithc  is  desired, 
colors  are  added  at  this  stage  of  the  process,  and  ns  in  the  state 
of  extreme  division  to  which  the  material  has  now  been  reduced, 
it  contains  much  air.  which  might  interfere  with  its  smoothness, 
it  is  boiled,  to  drive  this  air  out.  At  the  end  of  two  hours  the 
'milk  of  cellulose,1  fouled  and  filtered,  is  received  in  a  perforated 
vessel,  and  then  the  water  that  it  still  contains  is  evaporuted, 
either  in  the  open  air,  or  preferably  in  an  oven  nt  40*  C.  Finally, 
a  paste  is  obtained,  which  hardens  slowly  and  attains  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  horn,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  4.5.  Like  horn,  this 
ccllulithc  can  Ik*  worked,  and  has  the  advantage  of  not  being  in¬ 
flammable  like  celluloid.  Before  drying  sawdust  and  lampblack 
may  be  added,  and  then  the  compound  becomes  similar  to  ebonite. 
There  is  no  need  to  say  that  this  new  substance  may  be  applied 
to  divers  uses,  and  that  it*  cost  is  reasonable,  by  reason  of  the 
material  of  which  it  is  made  and  also  because  of  the  ease  of  man¬ 
ufacture  and  working.11—  Translation  made  for  The  Litbkaky 
Dio  ist. 


Maternal  Impressions.— That  psychic  influence  on  the 
mother  plays  any  part  in  the  production  of  monstrosities  is  not 
believed  by  Dr.  II.  F.  Lewis.  If  true,  he  argues,  the  theory  of 
maternal  impressions  ought  to  explain  every  case,  but  thousands 
of  monstrosities  arc  born  without  any  history  of  an  impression, 
and  there  are  many  cases  of  impression  not  followed  by  the  birth 
of  a  monster.  "If  it  were  true.”  says  Modern  Medicine,  in  a 
notice  of  Dr.  Lewis's  article,  "it  ought  to  lx*  possible  to  classify 
monstrosities  in  species  and  genera  according  as  they  were  due 
to  certain  casual  impressions,  such  as  from  dogs.  cats,  and  ele¬ 
phants.  Internal  anomalies  about  which  the  mother  did  not  even 
know,  such  as  congenital  diaphragmatic  hernia,  bifid  uterus,  etc., 
could  not  be  explained  in  this  way.  It  is  not  conceivable  that 
a  mental  influence  could  remove  a  part  of  the  fetus  already 
formed  .  neither  could  it  add  anything.  The  strongest  blow  dealt 
to  the  theory  comes  from  the  results  of  the  experiments.  All 
malformations  aud  monstrosities  can  be  explained  by  purely  phys¬ 
ical  and  mechanical  causes,  entirely  remote  from  psychic  influ¬ 
ence.  so  that  there  is  never  any  reason  to  invoke  the  mysterious 
or  the  supernatural  to  explain  natural  phenomena.” 
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THE  FALL  OF  A  MOUNTAIN. 

'T'HE  terrible  landslide  at  Amalfi,  Italy,  shocked  the  world 
*  not  because  of  excessive  loss  of  life,  for  only  a  few  persons 
were  killed,  but  partly  because  its  locality  was  one  of  the  most 
picturcsquo  in  Europe,  and  famed  among  tourists;  and  partly 
because  we  are  so  apt  to  think  of  hills  as  rock-ribbed  and  ever¬ 
lasting  that  wo  are  appalled  by  evidence  that  they  are  subject  to 
change  and  decay,  like  all  else  in  nature.  The  illustration,  taken 
from  /.<i  Scum*  IHustree,  shows  how  large  a  part  of  the  moun- 


Tl«r  LANDrtt.inK  AT  A  MAM  I  njl  Til*  OCLrofr1  vU.rKXO. 

<The  part  endowl  In  a  white  line  fthnw*  ihccAteot  at  the  UodalUto.) 


tain  at  Amalfi  was  destroyed  in  the  catastrophe,  and  the  accom¬ 
panying  article  by  M.  V.  Dclosicre.  part  of  which  is  translated 
below,  given  an  idea  of  tho  cause  and  nuturc  of  the  accident. 
Says  this  ■writer: 

"On  December  22  last,  at  a  :jn  r.w.,  after  rain  had  fallen  for  a 
long  period,  a  whole  part  of  the  mountain  overlooking  the  port 
[of  Amulti)  split  off  with  a  terrible  report,  and  fell,  carrying  with 
it  houses,  hotels,  and  particularly  the  greater  portion  of  the  Hotel 
of  tho  Capuchins. 

"Tho  mass  of  matter  that  fell  from  the  mountain  into  the  har¬ 
bor  is  estimated  at  more  than  50.000 cubic  meters  |i.70s.<aiocubic 
feet].  Several  sailing-vessels  at  anchor  in  the  port  were  crushed 
under  tho  rocky  d/bris  and  others  were  damaged. 

"One  corpso  was  taken  from  the  water,  eut  quite  in  two.  The 
number  of  victims  was  relatively  small.  Ten  persons  were  killed, 
among  them  two  young  English  girls  who  stayed  too  long  in  the 
hotel  in  the  hope  of  saving  their  valuables . 

"Ois  our  picture,  which  is  from  n  photograph,  the  white  line 
surrounds  the  portion  of  the  mountain  that  was  affected  by  the 
accident. 

"These  landslides  are  unfortunately  only  too  frequent.  They 
are  ulmost  always  due  to  the  destructive  jsiwcrof  water.  Among 
mountain  chains  there  are  few  valleys  where  we  do  not  see 
masses  of  rocky  dibris,  often  including  bl«»cks  of  vast  size,  as  in 
the  famous  ‘chaos  '  on  the  road  from  I.us  to  Gavarnie.  the  result 
of  sudden  falls  of  jiortions  of  the  mountain. 

"These  falls  take  place  when  the  base  of  an  escarpment  is  un¬ 
dermined  by  water.  This  was  the  case  with  the  rocks  at  Amalfi, 
notwithstanding  their  volcanic  origin  and  their  hardness 

"  Landslides  may  also  result  from  the  slipping  of  an  enormous 
mass  of  compact  rock  on  a  clay  layer  moistened  by  infiltrated 
water.  In  such  a  case  there  may  be  total  destruction  of  a  moun¬ 
tain.  In  1806.  on  September  2.  the  Rossbe^g.  situated  to  the 
north  of  the  Righi.  fell  with  a  terrible  noise  from  a  height  of 
1,000  feet  and  over  a  region  a  league  in  length,  covering  with 
d/br/s  five  villages,  destroying  the  charming  fields  of  the  Goldau 
Valley  and  the  lake  of  Lowez,  and  killing  more  thanoue  hundred 
persons." 

The  cause  of  this  catastrophe,  also,  the  writer  says,  was  rain. 
The  mountain  rested  on  a  bed  of  clay,  which  was  transformed 
by  degrees  into  a  slimy  mass  on  which  the  superincumbent 


rock  slid  as  a  launched  ship  slides  on  her  soaped  ways.  Exam¬ 
ples  may  easily  be  multiplied. — Trans/a/ion  made/or  The  Lit¬ 
erary  Digest.  • 


MAGNETISM  AND  ANIMAL  GROWTH. 

PERHAI’S  no  field  of  scientific  research  has  been  strewn  with 
more  failures  than  that  concerned  with  attempts  to  find 
some  physiological  effects  of  magnetism.  That  a  force  acting  so 
powerfully  on  iron  and  nickel,  and  even  on  a  gas  like  oxygen, 
should  not  make  itself  felt  in  some  way  on  the  human  body 
seemed  incredible;  yet  most  experiments  along  this  line  have 
brought  out  no  important  fact.  Sonic  investigators  have  reported 
that  certain  persons,  when  their  heads  were  placed  between  the 
poles  of  a  powerful  electromagnet,  experienced  curious  sensa¬ 
tions  when  the  current  was  turned  on  and  off ;  yet  the  majority 
of  people  rejiort  no  such  result,  even  when  the  magnet  is  power¬ 
ful  enough  to  attract  heavy  pieces  of  iron  at  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance.  Those  who  revel  in  occult  phenomena  and  accept  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  clairvoyants  and  their  kind  will  find,  of  course,  plenty 
of  evidence  that  magnetism  may  affect  the  human  organism , 
but  this  is  not  yet  accepted  by  scientific  men.  Now,  however,  it 
is  announced  that  Professor  Herdman,  of  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  as  reported  in  Eltclritily  (April  18).  has  discovered  that  the 
rapidly  reversed  magnetic  stress  caused  by  a  neighboring  alter¬ 
nating  current  of  electricity  has  an  influence  in  stimulating 
growth.  The  professor  is  rejiorted  as  saying: 

"  Whenever  a  current  of  electricity  traverses  an  animal  Indy, 
the  magnetic  field  resulting  from  the  current  and  surrounding 
its  path  must  disturb  in  some  manner  the  molecular  (physical) 
and  atomic  (chemical)  activities  that  are  going  on  in  the  tissues 
and  fluids  through  which  the  current  of  electricity  passes.  Al¬ 
most  everything  now  known  about  electromagnetism  seems  to 
imply  that  a  magnetic  field,  whether  produced  by  a  permanent 
magnet  or  by  a  current,  reacts  in  some  manner  upon  nil  kinds  of 
matter  within  the  field,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  rotate  in  some 
degree  every  molecule,  so  as  to  make  it  assume  n  different  posi¬ 
tion  from  what  it  would  assume  if  not  thus  acted  upon.  Wc  have 
found  that  the  most  noticeably  physiological  response  to  an  elec¬ 
tric  current  obtained  from  living  animals  is  that  resulting  from 
sudden  and  wide  differences  in  the  intensity  of  the  current.  Hav¬ 
ing  learned  this,  we  have  placed  the  human  subjects  of  our  exper¬ 
iments  in  a  magnetic  field  occasioned  by  an  alternating  current, 
This  produce*  no  chemical  changes  ill  the  body,  but  merely  ac¬ 
centuates  normal  chemical  action." 

The  apparatus  used  in  carrying  out  tho  experiments  consists, 
we  are  told  by  the  writer  in  FJectriiity,  of  a  solenoid,  or  hollow 
spiral  of  wire,  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  through  which  an 
alternating  current  of  five  amperes  is  made  to  pass.  For  animals 
a  kind  of  solenoid  cage  was  used.  The  animals  (guinea-pigs) 
were  divided  into  two  groups  of  about  the  same  size  und  age.  ami 
were  carefully  weighed.  The  groups  wore  treated  alike,  except 
that  from  5  r.u.  until  midnight  one  group  was  placed  in  the  sole¬ 
noid  cage.  This  plan  was  pursued  from  the  time  the  animals 
were  a  few  weeks  old  until  they  had  reached  their  full  growth. 
Of  the  results  obtained  Professor  Herdman  says: 

"Without  exception,  the  animals  immersed  in  the  alternating 
current  began  to  outstrip  the  others  in  weight  at  the  end  of  the 
first  week,  and  a  gain  of  from  18  to  24  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the 
animals  within  the  magnetic  field  was  apparent  each  succeeding 
week,  until  they  neared  the  period  of  full  development,  when  the 
weekly  gain  became  perceptibly  less. 

”  During  two  years  ten  separate  groups  of  animuls  have  been 
experimented  on.  each  group  containing  from  three  to  five  ani¬ 
mals.  and  uniformly  those  placed  in  the  magnetic  field  gave  evi¬ 
dence  for  the  first  few  weeks  of  accelerated  nutritive  action.  In 
the  case  of  two  gronps,  when  the  experiment  was  continued  be¬ 
yond  eight  weeks,  the  carve  of  increase  shown  by  the  magnetized 
animals,  which  until  then  ran  20  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of 
the  other  group,  gradually  declined.  At  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
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week  their  weight  had  fallen  a  little  below  that  of  the  other 
group . 

"So  far  as  these  experiments  go.  they  appear  to  show  that  al¬ 
ternating  magnetic  stress  is  in  some  way  related  to  a  quickened 
metabolism  of  tissue :  that  the  magnetic  energy  goes  through 
some  sort  of  transformation  and  reappears  as  physiological  en¬ 
ergy.  Growth  can  undoubtedly  be  accelerated  by  the  use  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  growth  thus  obtained  is 
unhealthy,  and  in  the  end  is  disadvantageous  to  inan  or  animal. 
Such  diseases,  however,  as  rheumatism  and  gout  will  in  time  be 
treated  successfully  by  methods  similar  to  those  employed  in  the 
experiments  described,  that  is.  by  enclosing  the  patient  fora  short 
period  each  day,  until  improvement  is  effected,  in  an  electro¬ 
magnetic  field." 


ELECTRICITY  AS  A  RAIN-MAKER. 

HAT  electricity  is  indirectly  the  cause  of  rain  is  sai  to 
have  been  established  by  Prof.  Elmer  Gates,  from  experi¬ 
ments  in  his  laboratory  at  Chevy  Chase,  near  Washington.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  I)isf>atih  asserts  that  means 
have  been  devised  for  causing  urtiheia!  rain  on  a  small  scale  by 
pro|KT  manipulation  of  the  electric  current.  According  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gates,  ns  interpreted  by  the  Philadelphia  journalist,  since 
if  one  locality  or  cloud  becomes  positively  charged  some  adjacent 
loculity  or  cloud  must  acquire  a  negative  charge,  or  vile  versa. 
there  must  be  one  or  more  regions  Iwtwccn  the  two  where  their 
particles  commingle.  Those  of  one  being  positive  and  those  of 
the  other  being  negative  they  attract,  cohere,  and  form  rain 
drops.  When  there  are  disturbances  of  electric  equilibrium  in 
the  utmosphere.  differences  in  density,  pressure,  temperature, 
and  moisture  result.  Commenting  on  all  this.  EteetruUy  (April 
it)  remarks: 

“The  above  explanation  as  to  the  cause  of  rain  will  probably 
come  ns  a  surprise  to  ]>crxonx  who  have  hitherto  looked  upon  it 
us  simply  due  to  a  condensation  in  the  atmosphere  of  moist  air. 
In  support  of  his  theory  Professor  Gates  is  said  to  have  charged 
a  current  of  moist  air  us  it  entered  his  laboratory  through  an 
o|>en  window  with  negative  electricity  and  a  similar  current  from 
another  source  with  positive  electricity.  At  a  distance  between 
the  two  inlets  ami  where  the  two  currents  mingled  a  mist  was 
seen  to  form.  When  asked  by  the  writer  of  the  article  already 
referred  to  how  a  complete  thunder-storm  might  be  produced  by 
such  artifice,  Professor  Gates  replied  that  this  was  done  by  main¬ 
taining  a  layer  of  moist  air  in  the  top  of  u  room  and  by  charging 
this  to  a  potential  different  from  that  of  the  floor  below.  If 
charged  to  a  sufficiently  high  potential  and  with  sufficient  quick¬ 
ness  there  would  result  u  sudden  flash  and  discharge,  accom¬ 
panied  by  n  fall  of  rain  upon  the  floor.  If  Professor  Gates's  dis¬ 
covery  ever  extends  beyond  the  laboratory,  we  may  expect  to  see 
in  times  of  drought  immense  static  machines  invoking  rain  for 
furmers  by  charging  the  breere  as  it  blows  by  either  positivclyor 
negatively,  in  the  same  way  that  bomlis  are  now  occasionally 
projected  into  space  in  certain  Western  districts  to  please  un¬ 
sophisticated  sons  of  the  soil.  And  we  are  not  sure  but  what  the 
one  process  is  us  efficacious  as  will  be  the  other." 


A  Pioneer  Aeronaut.— H.  T.  Coxwcll.  who  has  just  died 
in  England  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  was  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  pioneers  of  aeronautics.  In  ISO*,  after  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  had  made  a  scries  of  unsuccessful  balloon  experiments 
for  the  purjiose  of  making  meteorological  observations.  Mr.  Cox¬ 
wcll  constructed  u  special  balloon  So  feet  high,  55  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  hold  ing  93,000  cubie  feet  of  gas.  und  with  James  Glaisher, 
P.  R.S.,  made  a  series  of  ascents  that  have  become  historical. 
Coxwcll  managing  the  balloon  and  Glaisher  making  the  scientific 
observations.  Says  Seienre  an./  Industry  (April)  of  these  re¬ 
markable  ascensions:  "The  first  ascent  was  made  on  July  17. 
1862;  on  this  occasion  they  attained  a  height  of  four  miles,  and 
traveled  sixty  miles  in  two  hours.  On  September  5.  1S62.  Mr. 
Glaisher  and  Mr.  Coxwcll  reached  a  height  of  seven  miles,  and 
very  nearly  lost  their  lives.  At  thisgreat  altitude  men  and  other 
mammals  experience  great  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  no  mam¬ 


mal  could  endure  a  much  greater  elevation,  tho  some  birds  soar 
to  even  greater  altitudes.  These  intrepid  investigators  made 
many  ascents  together,  and  made  highly  imjiortant  discoveries 
in  meteorology  ;  they  discovered  that  the  cirrus  clouds  that  float 
at  great  altitudes  are  composed  of  ice  crystals,  and  they  also 
found  that  the  direction  of  the  wind  changes  at  different  heights. 
From  these  and  other  balloon  ascents,  valuable  information  has 
lieen  gained  as  to  the  alternation  of  cold  strata  and  warm  strata 
of  air.  the  temperature  not  decreasing  regularly  as  the  altitude 
increases.  The  ice  clouds,  which  were  discovered  by  balloonists, 
arc  much  higher  than  any  of  the  mountain  observatories,  aiul 
therefore  can  not  lie  directly  observed  except  by  use  of  a  balloon. 
However,  the  halo  that  occasionally  surrounds  the  sun  or  moon 
reveals  to  us  the  presence  of  these  ice  crystals  ;  for  the  halo  is 
caused  by  the  refraction  of  the  light  of  the  sun  or  of  the  moon  in 
passing  through  the  ice  needles." 


Infection  and  Postage-Stamps.— The  brothers  of  the 
Saint  Jcan-dc-Dieu  Hospital  at  Ghent.  Belgium,  "who  would 
seem."  says  The  /Iritis  it  Midi*  a!  Journal,  "to  have  a  good  deal 
of  leisure  time  on  their  hands,"  have  hit  on  u  novel  style  of  wall 
decoration.  They  have  papered  the  parlor,  the  two  refectories, 
the  twenty-eight  rooms,  and  all  the  corridors  of  that  establish¬ 
ment  with  stamps,  ingeniously  arranged  in  such  a  fashion  as  to 
represent  palnccs.  forests,  rivers,  flowers,  insects,  und  even  per¬ 
son-,  the  latter  in  life  sire.  "All  the  subjects,"  says  7  Me  Jour¬ 
nal,  "are  treated  in  the  Japanese  style  with  remarkable  perfec¬ 
tion.  Many  Belgian  painters  have  been  to  sec  these  highly 
original  works  of  urt.  in  the  execution  of  which  some  twenty 
million  of  postage-stamps  have  lieen  employed.  Wo  are  willing 
to  Iwlicvc  that  the  artistic  effect  of  this  new  style  of  mural  deco¬ 
ration  is  admirable:  but  from  the  sanitary  point  of  view— which 
after  all  should  not  be  altogether  lost  sight  of  in  the  decorations 
of  a  building  intended  for  the  reception  of  the  sick— we  arc  dis- 
is-scd  to  think  it  11  little  questionable.  A  severe  hygiene  would 
doubtless  proscribe  any  kind  or  description  of  wall  paper  as 
being  likely  to  hurbor  the  ubiquitous  microbe.  With  regard  to 
postage-stamps  in  particular,  cause  has  recently  been  shown  to 
regard  them  with  s|»ecial  suspicion  ns  possible  agents  in  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  tulierculous  infection.  A  French  investigator  has 
shown  that  the  stamps  are  often  infected  by  means  of  the  saliva 
of  diseased  persons,  and  he  has  uttered  a  note  of  warning  to  this 
effect  to  stamp  collectors.  He  had  occasion  to  observe  a  man 
suffering  from  tulierculosis  who  plied  a  trade  in  stamps,  and  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  sticking  them  on  gummed  paper  after  mois¬ 
tening  them  with  his  tongue.  A  number  of  stamps  which  had 
been  thus  dealt  with  were  placed  in  sterilised  water.  The  water 
was  afterward  inoculated  in  some  guinea-pigs,  all  of  which  died 
with  well-marked  signs  of  tulierculosis.  Against  so  subtle  nn 
enemy  as  tuberculosis  no  precaution  can  safely  lie  neglected. 
The  moral  of  the  experiments  to  which  we  have  referred  is  thut 
post  age- stamps  arc  not  to  lie  recommended  either  ns  hobbies  or 
as  mural  decoiations  except  under  antiseptic  precautions." 


SCIENCE  BREVITIES. 

The  secretary  of  the  I’arls  Academy  of  Science  has  announced  to  that 
body,  accord Inx  to  /-«i  Xren.e  /rant ./or  <  Match  »).  that  the  late  I'rofeaaor 
Hughe*,  the  inventor  of  the  microphone,  bequeathed  to  the  Academy  the 
mm  of  franc*  (f>u.<ao|.  the  interest  of  which  in  to  lie  paid  each  year 

to  the  inventor  of  the  beat  practical  device  in  physic*,  electricity,  or  mag¬ 
netism. 

IT  is  reported  that  the  French  Atfro  Club  has  received  from  an  nnnnv- 
mons  donor  i™.™  francs,  to  t>c  given  to  the  aeronaut  who.  with  a  balloon, 
or  any  other  aerial  vessel,  will  start  from  the  hcadquartersof  the  club,  pass 
round  the  Eiflel  Tower,  and  return  to  the  starting-point,  ad  island  of  seven 
miles,  a  it  tun  half  an  hour.  The  competition  in  international,  and  If  the 
prize  is  not  won  within  five  years,  it  will  be  withdrawn. 

N'rw  Mi  llion  «u  Paixiixc  BOOKS.— The  curved  pages  of  the  ordinary 
book  are  injurious  to  the  eve,  we  are  told  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal, 
April  i«.  by  F.  G.  Murphy.  He  shows  how  the  curved  page  causes  u  con¬ 
stant  change  of  the  focus  of  the  eve  as  it  reads  from  one  side  to  another, 
necessitating  a  continued  effort  on  the  part  of  the  ciliary  muscles.  The 
light  also  usually  falls  unequally  upon  both  sides,  further  interfering  *witH  a 
continued  clear  field  of  vision.  He  suggests,  therefore,  that  the  printed 
lines  run  parallel  to  the  binding  instead  of  at  right  angle*  to  it  so  that  all 
parts  -A  the  line  would  be  at  e-jual  distance  from  the  eyes  and  be  equally 
lighted. 
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SECULAR  COMMENTS  ON  THE  ECUMENICAL 

CONFERENCE. 

HE  s[>cctaclc  of  a  missionary  conference,  comprising  over 
two  thousand  delegates,  drawn  from  every  portion  of  the 
globe  and  representing  nearly  every  Protestant  body  in  Christen¬ 
dom,  absorbed  a  large  share  of  attention  from  the  press  during 
the  past  week.  The  delegates  represented  14.000  active  Ameri¬ 
can  and  European  missionaries  and  over  50.000  native  missiona¬ 
ries  engaged  in  foreign  fields.  Of  the  104  missionary  societies 
represented,  57  are  in  the  United  States  and  Canada;  35  in 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  British  colonics;  and  12  in 
various  countries  of  the  European  continent,  the  latter  including 
Germany.  Holland,  Norway,  Sweden.  Finland,  and  Switzerland. 
The  New  York  Tribune  (April  26)  finds  in  the  conference  an  in¬ 
dication  that  missionary  zeal  ami  the  “higher  criticism  "  are  not 
incompatible.  It  says: 

"The  deliberations  of  the  Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference 
thus  far  furnish  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  the  widespread 
tendency  to  soften  the  harsher  features  of  the  traditional  Protes¬ 
tant  theology  has  'cut  the  nerve  of  missions.’  The  public  be¬ 
came  familiar  with  that  assertion  a  few  years  ago  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  controversy  that  an.se  in  the  American  boan! 
over  the  status  of  certain  candidates  for  the  foreign  mission  field, 
who  either  expressed  a  belief  in  the  opportunity  of  a  probation 
after  death  for  the  heathen,  or  at  least  hoped  that  there  would 
be  such  an  opportunity  for  those  to  whom  it  hail  n.»t  been  vouch¬ 
safes!  in  this  life.  The  board,  if  we  remember  aright,  virtually 
decided  thnt  such  an  opinion  was  within  the  limits  of  toler¬ 
ated  belief,  whereupon  there  wero  numerous  predictions  of  the 
speedy  failure  of  its  work,  which  predictions,  we  are  glad  to 
say,  have  not  yet  been  fulfilled.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  have  re¬ 
newed  its  youth,  and  it  is  carrying  on  its  various  missionary  en¬ 
terprises  with  all  itsold-time  energy  and  zeal.  .  .  .  It  boot  within 
the  scope  of  the  conference  to  discuss  theological  tendencies  or 
to  decide  between  the  conservative  nnd  traditional  schools  of 
thought,  nnd  the  representative  men  who  compose  its  member¬ 
ship  are  in  nowise  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  Christianity,  being 
n  living  force  nnd  not  n  dead  mummy  enclosed  in  a  cabinet,  is 
constantly  discarding  old  opinions  ami  adopting  new  conceptions 
of  the  old  fundamental  verities." 

The  New  York  Journal  (April  24)  says: 

"The  most  inveterate  scoffer  at  mission  work  can  not  fail  to 
be  impressed  by  the  scope  and  character  of  the  great  Ecumenical 
Conference  now  being  held  nt  Carnegie  Hall.  These  men  of 
many  creeds  have  met.  as  !>r.  Judson  Smith  says,  not  like  the 
fathers  at  Niciea  und  Chalccdon,  to  fashion  a  creed  and  define  a 
policy,  but  to  rehearse  the  deeds  of  G«sl  in  many  lands.  It  is  a 
conference  that  will  engage  the  attention  of  the  entire  Christian 
world  ;  a  conference  whose  strangest  feature  is  the  attendance  as 
delegates  of  theologians  with  beliefs  as  widely  divergent  as  the 
fields  presided  over  by  their  missionaries.  The  attendance  at 
the  conference  shows  that  the  number  of  foreign  missionaries  is 
increasing  steadily,  and  that  in  addition  to  purely  educational 
phases  their  work  is  assuming  more  of  a  humanitarian  character 
with  each  succeeding  year.  The  conference  also  indicates  a 
greatly  increased  tendency  toward  Christian  union  and  Christian 
brotherhood,  both  in  civilized  countries  and  in  missionary  fields." 

The  Philadelphia  Record  (April  25)  says  . 

“It  all  proves  that  this  essentially  commercial  and  industrial 
nation  is  not  without  its  ideals.  Even  those  who  can  not  be 
classed  ns  religious  people  do  not  confine  their  interests  to  busi¬ 
ness.  They  contribute  to  benevolent  and  other  enterprises  which 
have  no  immediately  selfish  interest  for  them  from  a  sense  of  the 
higher  duties  of  mankind.  It  is  their  inability  to  see  this  side  of 
the  American  that  leads  foreign  observers  into  error.  Matthew 
Arnold,  while  admitting  that  Americans  had  achieved  the  high¬ 
est  political  aspirations,  complained  that  they  had  no  ideals  to 
save  them  from  the  most  sordid  living.  He  failed  to  penetrate 
the  best  motives  of  American  life." 


The  Boston  Herald  (April  23)  says : 

“It  is  not  a  long  time  since  the  several  Protestant  sects  have 
been  sufficiently  of  one  spirit  to  work  in  common  friendliness 
without  hostile  rivalry.  That  they  have  reached  this  stage  is  a 
happy  augury  of  efficiency  of  service  without  waste.  There  are 
now  about  350  organized  missionary  societies  of  the  Protestant 
churches  of  the  world,  and  a  large  number  of  them  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  conference  by  officers,  delegates,  and  missionaries. 
Statistics  published  in  the  almanac  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions  for  the  current  year,  repre¬ 
senting  the  work  of  240  societies,  give  totals  of  5.217  missionary 
stations,  with  I3.$&6  out-stations.  To  serve  these,  12.64b  mis¬ 
sionaries  are  sustained,  nearly  equally  divided  between  males 
and  females.  Under  these,  as  assistants,  are  laboring  61.897  con¬ 
verted  natives.  The  total  number  of  church  communicants  of 
these  missions  is  given  as  1, 5^5. 124.  and  the  income  of  the  socie¬ 
ties  sustaining  the  missions  is  S1s.5b0.ft93.” 

The  Cleveland  Leader  (April  22)  refers  to  the  influence  of  mis¬ 
sions  upon  national  and  political  progress: 

“The  missions  are  advance  stations  of  Western  civilization. 
They  may  alter  the  destiny  of  empires  and  the  map  of  the  world. 
But  above  all  such  elements  in  the  work  of  missionary  societies 
stand  their  lofty  ideals,  lessons  of  altruism  and  humanity,  of 
faith  and  earnestness  in  the  service  of  a  spiritual  master,  which 
are  of  constant  and  immense  value  to  the  countries  that  furnish 
the  missionaries  and  support  the  missions." 

The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  (April  21)  touches  on  the  same 
point: 

"As  to  the  attitude  of  the  secular  Christian  world  towurd  for¬ 
eign  missions,  it  has  wonderfully  changed  since  Sydney  Smith 
had  his  fling  at  Carey  us  a'consecrutcd  cobbler,'  and  since  Hick- 
ens  burlesqued  the  home  sympathizer  with  missions  in  his  pie- 
turcof  Mrs.  Jcllyby  and  Bomobonla-Gha.  The  world  has  learned 
that  the  mission  work  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  auxiliaries  to 
the  spread  of  modern  civilization.  Governments  have  found  in 
the  missionaries  the  most  eager  and  serviceable  agents  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  law  and  order  among  savage  und  burbarous  |>co- 
ples." 

•The  Indianapolis  Journal  (April  22)  quotes  from  a  recent  ad¬ 
dress  of  Colonel  Charles  Denby,  for  many  years  United  Stutcs 
minister  to  China.  Colonel  IXcnby  said : 

”1  made  a  study  of  missionary  work  in  China.  I  took  a  man- 
of-war  and  visited  almost  every  open  j>ort  in  the  empire.  I  went 
fiist  to  Hongkong,  then  successively  to  Canton,  Swatow,  Amoy. 
Fou-Chow.  Ningpo.  Shanghai,  und  up  the  Yangtze  toCliin-Kiang, 
Nanking.  Kiu-Kiang.  Wuhu.  Wu-Chang.  and  Hankow.  After¬ 
ward  I  visited  Cliccfoo  und  the  highest  open  port,  Kcuchwang  in 
Manchuria.  Takud  and  Ticn-Tsin.  and  the  island  of  Formosa.  I 
lived  at  Peking  and  knew  thnt  city.  At  each  one  of  these  places 
I  visited  and  inspected  every  missionary  station.  At  the  schools 
the  scholars  were  arrayed  before  me  nnd  examined.  I  went 
through  the  missionary  hospitals.  I  attended  synods  nnd  church 
services.  I  saw  the  missionaries  in  their  homes.  I  saw  them 
all.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  I  have  the  same  opinion  of  them 
all.  They  arc  all  doing  good  work  :  they  merit  all  the  support 
that  philanthropy  can  give  them.  I  do  not  stint  my  commenda¬ 
tion  or  halt  or  stammer  about  work  that  ought  to  be  done  nt  home 
instead  of  abroad.  I  make  no  comparisons.  I  unqualifiedly,  and 
in  the  strongest  language  that  tongue  can  utter,  give  to  these 
men  and  women  who  arc  living  nnd  dying  in  China  and  in  the 
far  East  my  full  and  unadulterated  commendation." 

The  Chicago  Tribune  (April  24)  says : 

"There  is  no  need  of  any  encomium  upon  the  missionaries 
themselves,  all  men  of  high  ideals  and  character,  and  ninny  of 
them  famous  for  their  noble  works.  A  meeting  and  interchange 
of  ideas  among  2.000  such  men  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  can 
not  fail  to  have  good  results.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  wider 
movement  seen  in  Chicago  during  the  World's  Fair,  nnd  still 
manifest  in  events  like  the  interracial  sendees  held  last  Sunday 
in  a  snbnrb  of  this  city*  and  in  New  York,  the  Ecumenical  Mis¬ 
sionary  Conference  is  just  cause  for  optimistic  comment  among 
Christians." 

A  writer  in  tile  New  York  Sun  (April  26).  signing  himself 
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"  Anglican,  “  complains  that  the  present  conference  "  is  in  no  sense 
ecumenical  so  far  as  Christian  missions  are  concerned. “  He 
writes  as  follows : 

“There  is  not  a  single  representative  present  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  or  of  any  of  the  great  Eastern  churches.  There 
is  not  a  single  representative  present  of  the  venerable  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gosjiel.  which  has  on  its  rolls  the  names 
of  men  like  John  Coleridge  Patteson.  ‘the  martyr  bishop  of  Me¬ 
lanesia.’  There  is  not  a  single  representative  from  the  English 
bench  of  bishops,  a  church  which  has  enrolled  on  its  missionary 
banners  the  names  of  men  like  Henry  Martyn,  of  India;  Samuel 
Marsden.  the  Apostle  of  Now  Zealand;  Schvyn.  the  great  mis¬ 
sionary  bishop  of  the  Southern  Seas,  and  Joseph  Wollf.  the  pio¬ 
neer  missionary  in  Central  Asia.  Nor  is  there  a  single  represen¬ 
tative  of  those  university  missions  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
which  have  recently  given  a  bishop  to  Madras  and  another  to 
Lahore,  and  have  numbered  among  their  missionaries  Bishop 
Mackenzie,  of  Africa.  These  so-called  ecumenical  conferences 
assemble  from  time  to  time  and  ignore  completely  the  work  of 
the  venerable  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  For¬ 
eign  Parts,  which  200  years  ago  gave  the  first  impetus  to  mis¬ 
sionary  enterprise,  which  opened  its  station*  in  India  in  1818. 
South  Africa  in  1830.  New  Zealand  tn  1839.  Borneo  in  1*49.  and 
has  flourishing  missions  in  China,  in  Japan,  and  in  the  islands  of 
the  South  Sea." 


PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  "OLD  CATHOLIC 

MOVEMENT.” 

WHEN,  in  iS;o.  after  the  proclamation  of  the  dogma  of  Papal 
Infallibility  by  the  Vatican  Council,  Professor*  DClIin- 
ger.  Friedrich,  Rcinkcns,  and  other  theologians  withdrew  from 
communion  with  the  Roman  See.  and  the  body  known  u*  the  "Old 
Catholic.”  or.  more  properly,  the  "Christian  Catholic"  church 
was  formed.  It  was  freely  predicted  that  the  new  movement  would 
not  reach  its  majority.  Indeed,  it  has  been  pronounced  dead  over 
and  over  again  since  that  time.  From  two  article*,  however,  in 
7 he  Anglin  tn  Church  .1  tagazine  (February,  March),  the  Old 
Catholic  movement  appears  to  !kj  in  u  fairly  flourishing  condition, 
and  to  he  adding,  though  slowly,  to  its  membership.  Says  the 
jniirnn!  mentioned : 

"  Roughly  speaking,  it*  adherents  number  joo.ouo  souls.  It  is 
firmly  established  in  Germany,  Switzerland.  Austria.  Holland. 
Belgium.  France.  Italy,  and  the  Uni  toil  States,  and  is  accepted 
by  both  the  Greek  mid  Russian  churches  as  a  pure  and  lively 
branch  of  the  Church  Catholic.  It  is  governed  by  six  bishops, 
signatories  of  the  Utrecht  Convention,  and  three  bithops-cicet. 
who  await  the  formalities  of  consecration.  In  1  lolland  it  reckons 
twenty-three  parishes,  with  a  theological  seminary  at  Amcrsfoort . 
in  Germany  ninety-three  parishes  ami  associations,  with  a  sec¬ 
ond  theological  seminary;  in  Switzerland  fifty  parishes,  served 
by  fifty-nine  ecclesiastics,  and  with  a  third  theological  seminary; 
in  Austria  twenty-three  parishes,  and  some  fifteen  thousand  ad¬ 
herents  ;  while  Bishop  Koslowski,  in  his  Polish  diocese  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  rules  forty  thousand  souls.  A  mass  of  subsidiary  figures, 
from  Italy.  Bohemia.  Illinois,  etc.,  all  bearing  testimony  to  the 
steady  progress  of  the  movement,  may  be  advantageously  studied 
in  the  annual  A  l/ha/holisehes  I'o/hiWaff.  published  at  Bonn. 
The  literary  activity  of  the  movement  is  represented  hv  the  ex¬ 
cellent  Kc.’Uf  Internationale  <te  7 hfo/ogie,  appearing  quarterly, 
and  containing  articles  in  German.  French  and  English  ;  by  four 
periodicals  in  Germany,  three  in  Switzerland,  two  in  Italy,  one 

in  Holland,  one  in  France  and  one  in  Chicago . 

"The  Catholic  Reformed  Church  of  Italy  consists  of  two  groups, 
one  of  which  has  elected  Count  Campcllo  as  its  bishop,  the  other 
Don  Paolo  Miraglia.  the  latter  with  Piacenza  as  center.  Italy  is 
thus  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  Austria,  where  the  congrega¬ 
tions  have  long  been  recognized  as  forming  part  of  the  Old  Cath¬ 
olic  communion  with  their  bishop-elect  awaiting  consecration  at 
the  requirement  of  the  state  that  a  fixed  endowment  shall  first  be 
secured  to  the  Sec.  Under  Count  Campcllo  there  arc  parishes  at 
Arronc.  Umbria,  with  a  mission  at  Terni.  at  Dovadola.  Milan. 
Papigno  | with  one  mission)." 


The  Old  Catholic  body  differs  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
chiefly  in  its  rejection  of  the  dogma  of  Pupal  Infallibility,  in  its 
use  of  the  vernacular  in  the  liturgy,  and  in  rejecting  compulsory 
auricular  confession  and  the  authority  of  thecouncils  of  the  West¬ 
ern  church  since  the  date  of  the  separation  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches. 

• 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CRITICISMS  OF  BISHOP 
POTTER  S  PHILIPPINE  REPORT. 

AMONG  the  many  Roman  Catholic  replies  to  Bishop  Potter’s 
recent  report  on  religious  conditions  in  the  Philippines  (see 
The  Literary  Digest.  April  14).  that  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  M. 
Alque.  S.J.,  director  of  the  observatory  in  Manila,  is  the  most 
authoritative  and  definite.  Father  Alque,  who  is  just  at  present 
in  this  country  on  an  important  scientific  mission,  writes  in  part 
as  follows  to  the  New  York  Sun  (April  5) .  referring  first  to 
Bishop  Potter’s  charge  that  the  friars  had  robbed  the  Filipino 
natives : 

“The  statements  on  which  this  charge  is  based  are  so  erroneous 
that,  in  justice  to  the  bishop  and  his  companion  and  to  the  Epis¬ 
copalian  body,  which  he  in  some  measure  represents,  as  well  as 
to  the  American  |>cop!e  at  large.  I  deem  it  important  to  make  the 
following  true  statement  almut  the  taxes  or  fees  for  priestly  min¬ 
istrations  in  the  Philippines,  which  Bishop  Potter  has  been  mis¬ 
led  to  represent  as  excessive. 

’In  the  first  place,  it  will  lie  well  to  note  that  Bishop  Potter 
■qwnt  a  very  sl^.rt  while  in  Manila,  three  or  four  days,  and  it  is  u 
matter  «»f  fact  that  the  most  serious  Philippine  people  scarcely 
paid  attention  to  Ins  visit.  Besides,  the  conditions  of  the  war 
did  not  give  him  the  best  chnnces  for  obtaining  exhaustive  infor¬ 
mation  about  places  outside  of  Manila.  This  may  explain  and 
partly  excuse  the  incorrectness  of  his  assertions,  a  few  of  which  I 
will  quote  and  examine  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  Ihn 
report. 

”■  Her  religious  orders,  except,  perhaps,  the  Jesuit*,  have  robbed 
the  people,  wrung  from  them  tlieir  lands,  and  taxed  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  sacrament*  nml  ordinances  of  religion  with  a  scale  of 
exactions  and  ini|msitions  at  once  scandalous  and  outrageous.' 
It  would  I«c  a  curious  thing  to  inquire  from  Bishop  Potter  what  is 
the  exact  meaning  of  this  ’perhaps.’  because  it  is  well  known  in 
the  Philippine  Island*  that  the  Jesuits  had  neither  parishes  nor 
properties  in  the  northern  islands,  and  in  the  southern  island*, 
where  the  Jesuit  missions  are.  the  people  clearly  state  that  neither 
money  nor  property  has  been  taken  from  them  by  the  mission¬ 
aries.  as  authentically  proved  by  an  important  document  I  jms- 
sc**,  signed  by  General  Bates.  United  States  army,  on  the  37th 
of  last  December,  who  took  the  southern  ports  of  Mindanao 
Island." 

As  to  some  of  the  bishop'*  other  statements,  particularly  ns  to 
ecclesiastical  fees  and  to  concubinage,  the  charges  are  so  grave, 
says  Father  Alque.  that  they  should  be  substantiated  by  ade¬ 
quate  testimony.  lie  continues : 

'“No  marriage,  e.g.,  can  be  celebrated  by  a  priest  of  the 
Roman  obedience  without  <«z>  a  certificate  from  both  parties  of 
baptism  ;  (I*)  of  confirmation  ;  (1 )  of  a  confession  to  a  priest  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  the  marriage  ;  ns  well  as  a  certificate  of  mar¬ 
riage.  all  of  which  must  be  severally  and  separately  paid  for,  and 
for  which  the  charge  is  in  each  case  from  $f  to  $8. '  The  first  (./) 
is  an  ecclesiastical  rule  in  force  among  Catholics  everywhere  ; 
the  second  (5).  as  a  rule,  is  not  required  in  the  Philippine  Is¬ 
lands;  with  regard  to  the  last,  (r)  the  confession  required  before 
matrimony  need  not  be  made  immediately  before  it.  If  a  certifi¬ 
cate  lie  required  in  this  case,  it  is  only  to  assure  the  parish  priest 
that  the  parties  contracting  marriage  have  prepared  for  the  sacra¬ 
ment  worthily.  As  for  a  certificate  of  marriage,  that  is  nothing 
but  the  marriage  license. 

“Now.  the  bishop’s  main  point  is  to  prove  that  the  religious 
orders  have  robbed  the  people.  But  if  the  people  pay  the  neces 
vary  charges  for  these  certificates  willingly,  how  can  he  call  it 
robbery?  It  is  not  clear  from  the  bishop's  words  whether  the 
charge  in  each  case  be  from  §5  to  $s  for  all  the  certificates  to- 
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gethcr.  or  for  each  certificate  for  each  party,  which  would  make 
quite  a  difference;  nor  is  it  clear  whether  the  $5  to  is  esti¬ 
mated  in  Mexican  money  (the  usual  standard  in  Manila)  or  our 
own.  But  it  is  not  worth  while  disputing  this  point,  because  the 
fact  is  that  the  fees  for  marriages  in  the  diocese  of  Manila  and 
everywhere  else  in  the  Philippine  Islands  are  hv  no  means  so 
high  as  Bishop  Potter  asserts.  The  fees  for  marriage  among  na¬ 
tive  Indians,  or  of  Indian  with  native,  umount  to  $1.75;  among 
mestizos,  $3.25 ;  among  white  people,  about  $j.  For  poor  peo¬ 
ple  there  is  no  tax  at  all.  as  I  can  show  by  innumerable  instances. 

"  '  Charges  are  fixed  by  the  archbishop,  who.  it  is  understood, 
divides  their  pr<icecds  with  the  clergy  who  collect  them."  It  is, 
indeed,  very  badly  and  maliciously  ‘understood.’  because  the 
true  taxes  are  divided,  not  among  the  archbishop  and  the  clergy, 
but  among  the  laymen  servants  of  the  church  who  help  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  sacraments— for  instance,  the  sacristan,  the  altar 
boys,  the  men  in  charge  of  the  bells,  etc.  ;  and  the  remainder, 
if  anything  is  left,  belongs  to  the  ehurch  treasury.  1  said* if 
anything  is  left.’  because  I  had  to  act  myself  as  parish  priest  in 
the  Krmita  parish  church  of  Manila  during  the  blockade,  because 
there  was  no  other  priest  there,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  a:  that  time 
and  up  to  the  present  the  true  taxes  arc  insisted  upon  in  so  few 
cases  that  the  laymen  in  charge  of  the  church  do  not  receive 
enough  to  live  u|K>n,  nml  must  be  fed  by  the  parish  priest.” 

Father  Alque  denies  that  "thousands  of  |>eople  are  living  in  a 
xtuto  of  concubinage  “  in  the  Philippines.  Ho  admits  that  some 
cases  exist,  but  u  comparison  of  the  illegitimate  birth-rate  in 
Manila  will  probably  not  compare  unfavorably  with,  for  instance, 
that  of  Culvinislic  Scotland,  where  the  official  commissioners  of 
the  British  Government  on  illegitimacy,  after  searching  investi¬ 
gations,  reported  with  grim  humor  that  in  their  opinion  the  two 
|K»ints  in  which  the  Scotch  were  strongest  were  in  "expounding 
of  Scripture  and  in  fornication.”  As  for  the  real  causes  of  this 
revolt  against  Spain,  Father  Alque  says  that  they  arc  compli¬ 
cated.  just  as  arc  tho  causes  of  the  revolt  against  the  United 
States: 

"  Bishop  Potter  has  no  right  to  say  that  the  cause  of  the  out¬ 
break  of  tho  natives  against  Spain  was  the  taxation  imposed  by 
the  religious  orders  or  friurs  in  the  administration  of  the  sacra¬ 
ments.  Tho  reason  is  plain  nml  evident.  Many  of  the  parishes 
arc  administered  by  the  natives,  who  are  themselves  priests;  for 
instance,  the  cathedral  of  Manila.  Mariquina,  San  Roque  of 
Cavite,  Quiajio.  in  Manila,  Alhuy,  the  most  important  town  in 
southeastern  Luton,  all  the  parishes  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
island  of  Leyte,  and  many  others  which  it  would  take  too  long  to 
mention.  Now,  in  all  these  parishes  the  same  ecclesiastical  law¬ 
ns  to  taxes  was  enforced  by  these  secular  priests,  and  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  history  that  nobody  objected  to  it.  Therefore,  nobody  can 
honestly  sny  that  the  cause  of  the  rebellion  of  the  natives  against 
Spain  was  the  requiring  of  the  true  taxes  in  the  administration 
of  sacraments.” 

The  Catholic  Sews,  commenting  on  this  letter,  says: 

"Father  Alque’s  comments  on  Bishop  Potter's  statements 
prove  how  unreliable  they  arc.  And  this  exposure  of  the  untrust¬ 
worthiness  of  the  usual  Protestant  testimony  about  religious  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  Philippines  should  make  the  American  people  care¬ 
ful  not  to  accept  ns  truth  what  enemies  of  the  Catholic  Church 
say  regarding  the  state  of  affairs  in  a  land  where  they  have  spent 
only  a  few  days.  No  one,  not  even  a  man  of  Bishop  Potter's  fer¬ 
tile  imagination,  can  learn  the  truth  in  so  short  a  time.” 

The  A vt  Maria  says: 

"  If  by  some  accident  Bishop  Potter,  the  sectarian  dignitary  of 
Gotham,  were  to  appear  in  public  in  an  unclerical  collar,  we  feci 
sure  lie  would  never  cease  to  bewail  his  negligence,  or  to  fear 
that  strangers  might  have  thought  he  was  not  a  bishop.  But  this 
considerably  reverend  man  seems  to  have  had  no  scruple  about 
spreading  evil  reports  against  Catholic  missionaries  on  his  return 
from  the  Philippines.  His  stay  was  limited  to  a  few  days  passed 
quietly  at  Manila.  He  repeated  the  usual  accusations  against 

the  friars,  and  added  a  few  more . Either  one  of  the  two 

things:  Bishop  Potter  prevaricated  or  himself  has  been  imposed 
upon.  However,  his  duty  in  the  matter  is  perfectly  p!a:n.  Any 


honevt  man— any  gentleman— could  tell  him  what  to  do,  and 
would  urge  him  to  do  it  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

"After  the  bishop  has  withdrawn  his  false  charges  and  ex¬ 
pressed  regret  for  making  them,  we  advise  him  to  retire  to  his 
study  and  read  and  ponder  what  the  president  of  Berea  College, 
down  in  Kentucky,  had  to  say  last  mouth  about  a  large  class  of 
the  Protestant  natives  of  that  State— their  illiteracy,  cruelty,  vin¬ 
dictiveness,  etc.  If  the  bishop  and  the  Rev.  Percy  S.  Grant  do 
this,  they  will  probably  regret  that  their  communication  to  the 
Joint  Commission  on  the  Increased  Responsibilities  of  the  Prot¬ 
estant  Episcopal  Church  ever  found  its  way  into  print. ” 

7 he  Pile!  (Rom.  Cath.>  says: 

"Might  not  Bishop  potter  have  done  a  little  missionary  work 
on  the  question  of  marriage  and  divorce  among  his  own  flock  in 
New  York,  before  he  set  out  to  investigate  at  long  range  and  by 
rapid  transit  the  moral  conditions  in  the  Philippines?  I  low  about 
the  Sloane-Belmout  nuptials  and ‘the  increased  responsibilities 
of  the  church  ’  ?  " 


WILL  ENGLAND  BECOME  ROMAN  CATHOLIC? 

HETHER  England  is  or  is  not  likely  to  pass  into  tho 
control  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  been  a  sub¬ 
ject  discussed  of  late  by  a  number  of  writers,  who  see  in  such  nn 
outcome  nothing  but  ruin  and  desolation.  They  refer  to  his¬ 
tory.  and  lay  stress  upon  the  powerful  but  narrowing  influences 
which  they  allege  the  papacy  has  had  on  human  progress;  they 
call  attention  to  recent  events  in  France  for  which  they  blame 
Catholicism,  und  they  exhort  England  to  meet  the  danger,  and 
crush  it  before  all  effort  is  too  late.  In  an  article  in  The  National 
Review  (February),  Rev.  Robert  F.  Horton,  chairman  of  the 
Ia»ndon  Congregational  Union,  writes  from  a  strongly  anti- 
Roman  point  of  view,  lie  sees  in  the  affaire  Dreyfus  tho  direct 
result  of  Roman  Cutholic  initiative.  To  him  the  clerical  press  in 
France  is  an  aliettorof  injustice  and  is  doing  its  best  to  drag  n 
nation  downward,  os  it  has,  ho  says,  dragged  down  Spain  and 
Italy.  "Those  generals  of  the  staff."  he  writes,  "who  ut  Rennes 
elicited  a  cry  of  horror  from  the  whole  civilised  world  by  thoir 
uublushing  mendacity  and  their  vindictive  determination  to 
hound  nn  innocent  man  to  destruction,  were  the  first-fruits  of  n 
deliberate  plan,  formed  by  tho  Vatican  Council  of  1870,  to  cap¬ 
ture  tho  armies  of  Europe  in  the  interests  of  the  papal  domina¬ 
tion." 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  may,  he  thinks,  yet  be  paralleled  in 
England,  where  already  Roman  Catholicism  is  gaining  headway 
among  certain  classes.  I)r.  Horton’s  views  of  English  Roman 
Catholicism  are  not  fluttering : 

"Last  September  I  pointed  out  in  The  Times  that  tho  Roman 
Church  could  not  be  relied  on  as  a  force  of  social  reform,  because 
aj  per  cent,  of  the  persons  in  our  prisons  are  Roman  Catholics. 
Roman  Catholics  arc  about  one  in  sixteen  of  our  population,  but 
they  contribute  one  in  four  to  our  criminals.  I  might  also  have 
mentioned  from  the  Fortieth  Report  of  the  Reformatory  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Schools  *»f  Great  Britain  (i8</>)  the  striking  fact  of  tho 
greater  proportion  of  relapses  into  crime  from  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  than  from  the  Protestant  Reformatories  in  Liverpool  (p.  54), 
and  the  glimpse  into  a  Roman  Catholic  population  which  is 
given  there.  In  fact,  it  is  the  most  appalling  picture  of  vice, 
drunkenness,  and  mendicancy  in  thirty-three  Roman  Catholic 
homes  that  the  imagination  of  Hogarth  could  conceive . 

"  It  was  a  shrewd  remark  of  Adam  Smith  that  ’  the  constitution 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  may  be  considered  the  most  formidable 
combination  that  was  ever  formed  against  the  authority  and  se¬ 
curity  of  civil  government,  as  well  as  against  the  lil»erty,  reason, 
and  happiness  of  mankind. ’  for  in  his  day  the  Catholic  countries 
still  stood  with  all  the  appearance  of  their  immemorial  prestige. 
But  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  the  flag  of  progress  und  liberty 
has  passed  over  entirely  to  the  Protestant  countries,  and  there  is 
not  a  Catholic  state  which  can  boast  civil  security  or  progressive 
liberty." 

a  • 

The  advance  of  the  Jesuit  party  has  been  the  advance  of 
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equivocation,  says  the  writer :  the  moral  temperament  of  Roman 
Catholicism  is  not,  in  Dr.  Horton’s  opinion,  a  wholesome  one, 
nor  in  harmony  with  that  of  Englishmen: 

"I  am  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  standard  of  truth 
among  Catholics  is  not  the  same  as  our  own.  They  will  hold 
back  the  truth  {suppress to  veri )  ;  they  will  imply  what  is  not 
true  {suggestio falsi)  \  they  will  flatly  deny  and  calmly  assert, 
in  defiance  of  facts,  without  any  twinge  of  conscience.  A  liar  in 
a  Protestant  country  knows  he  is  a  liar,  and  is  ashamed  of  it. 
Catholics  equivocate,  conceal,  mislead,  and  yet  arc  persuaded 
that  they  are  not  lying  ut  all . 

"They  explain,  at  a  stroke,  why  the  marriage  vows  are  so  often 
broken  in  Catholic  countries,  and  why  witnesses  in  the  trial  at 
Rennes  so  unblushingly  foreswore  themselves.  This  right  to 
withhold  truth  and  to  declare  you  do  not  know  what  you  do  know 
without  lying,  when  it  is  left  to  the  conscience  to  settle  to  whom 
truth  is  due  or  not,  obviously  lays  the  way  open  for  dissembling 
and  deceit." 

Mr.  Richard  Bagchot,  a  Roman  Catholic,  discussed  recently, 
in  an  article  from  which  we  quoted,  the  question,  "Will  England 
become  Roman  Catholic?"  and  the  answer  was  an  emphatic 
•'  Never."  But  Dr.  Horton  disagrees  with  this  verdict,  and  gives 
the  following  reasons  for  hi*  belief : 

“  i.  The  prodigious  growth  of  conventual  establishment*  in 
this  country. 

“a.  The  training  of  Protestant  children  in  Catholic  school*. 

"3.  The  methods  which  Catholic  ethics  permit  the  propagand¬ 
ists  to  use  in  making  proselytes,  on  the  one  hand  presenting 
Catholicism  under  a  guise  of  Protestant  truth,  and  on  the  other 
hand  extending  Catholic  indulgence  to  some  of  our  worst  sin*. 

"4.  The  npostulnte  of  the  press. 

"5.  The  persecution  maintained  by  the  Catholic  pres*." 

As  for  the  Roman  Cutholic  pres*,  all  the  leading  English 
papers  are  more  or  les*  under  it*  influence : 

"  Dot  the  curious  closely  observe  one  of  the  dailies ;  I  will  not 
be  invidious  by  suggesting  names.  Notice  the  strange  promi¬ 
nence  given  to  everything  that  is  going  on  in  the  Catholic  com¬ 
munity  ;  observe  the  careful  suppression  of  any  meeting  or  utter¬ 
ance  in  tho  Protestant  interest.  Notice,  tho  this  requires  more 
pains,  how  frequently  a  sentence  even  of  a  prominent  speuker. 
reflecting  on  the  Roman  Church,  is  quietly  dropped  out.  No¬ 
tice,  also,  how  nil  these  marks  of  the  Catholic  influence  on  the 
press  urc  withdrawn  for  the  time  whenever  public  opinion  is  ex¬ 
cited  against  Romanism,  ns  in  the  days  of  the  Rennes  trial,  and 
how  the  same  hand  apjiears  ns  soon  as  excitement  is  allayed. 
Let  any  one,  I  say.  watch  a  paper.  and  however  astonished  lie. 
and  even  the  editor  of  the  paper  himself,  may  be.  he  will  be  left 
in  no  doubt  concerning  the  immense  and  practical  hold  which 
the  Jesuit  has  gained  over  the  English  press." 


IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  INSTITUTIONAL 

CHURCH. 

ROTESTANTISM  has  become  thoroughly  alarmed  at  the 
drift  of  wage-earners  from  her  churches."  Such  is  the  as¬ 
sertion  made  by  Frederick  Stanley  Root  in  one  of  a  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  which  he  has  l>een  writing  on  "The  Modern  Church"  (New 
York  Evening  /’os/).  This  observation,  in  one  form  or  other,  is 
reechoed  in  many  journals,  both  secular  and  religious,  and  is 
evidently  arousing  some  very  careful  consideration  on  the  part  of 
various  church  leaders.  Onccauscof  this  alleged  "drift  of  wage- 
earners."  it  is  thought,  is  the  gradual  removal  of  Protestant 
churches  from  the  poorer  and  more  congested  districts  of  the 
large  cities.  This  “up-town  movement."  as  it  is  called  in  New 
York,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  this  city.  Thus  'I he  Interior 
(Prcsby.,  Chicago)  describes  the  situation  in  that  city  as  follows 

"All  the  churches  are  gone  in  Chicago  from  the  region  between 
the  river  anil  we  may  say  a  line  two  miles  south.  Fire  has  re¬ 
cently  wiped  out  the  fine  old  Second  Church,  and  we  suppose  it 
may  not  be  rebuilt  on  the  old  site.  The  Second  has  already 
moved  twice,  farther  and  farther  away  from  the  location  where 


it  was  first  planted.  But  there  is  a  dense  population  in  this  dis¬ 
trict.  The  many  fine  hotels  are  full,  and  the  lodging-houses  are 
crowded." 

The  same  tendency  is  visible,  and  has  been  for  years,  in 
Brooklyn.  Referring  to  the  recent  determination  of  a  strong 
minority  in  the  Greenwood  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  of  that  city, 
to  remain  in  their  old  field  of  work  anil  organize  a  new  church, 
with  the  Rev.  Dr.  11.  Allen  Tuppcr  as  pastor,  The  Eagle,  of  that 
city,  says: 

"The  well-to-do  professional  and  business  men  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies  are  those  who  fill  the  Protestant  Church.  The  workingmen 
have  been  growing  out  of  sympathy  with  it  for  many  years.  We 
do  not  care  to  say  that  the  Protestant  Church  has  been  growing 
out  of  sympathy  with  them,  for  such  things  as  the  determination 
of  the  minority  of  the  Greenwood  Church  to  remain  on  the  old 
field  ar.d  the  abandonment  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Judson  a  few 
years  ago  of  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  pastorate  in  Orange,  to 
work  among  the  poor  south  of  Washington  Square  in  Manhattan, 
prove  that  there  are  Protestants  who  still  believe  that  the  lowly 
should  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them.” 

Among  the  remedies  discussed  for  this  growing  breach  in  the 
cities  between  the  churches  and  the  masses,  the  endowed  Insti¬ 
tutional  Church  seems  to  give  most  hope.  "If  the  wcultliy  men 
who  have  made  their  ‘pile*’  in  these  (crowded)  sections. ”  ob¬ 
serve*  Unity  (Unit.  Chicago),  “would  but  leave  behind  them  a 
small  proportion  of  that  increment  which  they  could  not  have 
earned  without  the  help  of  that  locality,  there  would  be  fewer 
churcli-aliandoncd  territories  in  our  great  cities." 

Mr.  Root,  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  thinks  that  the  In¬ 
stitutional  Church  is  spreading  in  every  quarter  like  a  light 
ngainst  a  darkening  sky.  The  church  which  refuses,  in  the  next 
twenty  year*,  to  cherish  the  institutional  conception  of  Christ’* 
work  will  l»c.  he  think*,  doomed  to  extinction.  He  continues  a* 
follows: 

"The  stress  will  In*  laid  on  a  conception  of  religion  which  verily 
docs  the  service  of  God  in  teaching  bow  to  make  good  bread  in 
the  cooking-school  no  less  than  in  the  teaching  of  the  ethical  con¬ 
tent  of  the  Gospel  from  the  pulpit.  The  church  of  the  pnst 
taught.  Save  your  soul  by  dogma  ’ ;  the  institutional  church  will 
teach  that  he  who  seeks  to  save  his  soul  by  dogma  lean*  on  a 
broken  reed.  That  church  will  say:  'Look!  Hero  are  fields 
white  to  harvest.  Men  suffer  hunger,  thirst,  cry  aloud  in  bitter¬ 
ness  from  the  depths  of  crushing  environment,  lift  their  pale, 
wan  faces  to  the  brazen  sky  of  social  selfishness  to  discern  one 
quivering  rift  of  tenderness.  Get  hold  of  these  men  hand  to 
hand,  heart  to  heart,  in  the  red.  warm  glow  of  real  fraternity, 
ami  you  shall  save  your  soul  by  the  self-revelation  of  its  vastly 
nobler  capabilities  when  enlisted  in  the  work  of  the  divine  uplift 
of  humanity.’  The  doctrine  that  a  man  must  be  urged  to  save 
his  soul  because  of  a  personal  and  selfish  fear  that  lie  may  be 
lost,  whatever  the  fate  of  others,  is  a  dogma  so  abhorrent  to  the 
spirit  of  true  religion  that  one  is  amazed  to  find  it  still  prevalent 
in  theology.  Ami  the  broader  conception  of  life  and  duty,  ns 
voiced  by  the  enlargement  of  the  office  and  work  of  the  church, 
not  only  pats  the  quietu*-  ujion  the  wretched  perversion  of  relig¬ 
ion.  hut  also  awakens  a  glorious  hope  for  the  future  of  Chris¬ 
tianity." 

Already  there  has  been  formed  "The  Open  and  Institutional 
Church  League."  consisting  of  representatives  of  such  churches 
in  several  Eastern  cities.  The  Interior  gives  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  the  organization: 

"The  league  makes  no  account  of  denominational  differences, 
its  members  cooperating  for  ’ fellowship  in  common  service.’  It 
seeks  to 'render  service  through  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  per¬ 
sonal  activities,  that  will  assist  in  bringing  believers,  of  every 
name,  to  a  deepened  consciousness  that  the  churches  should  lie 
more  filled  and  moved  by  a  Chrlst-ministering  love  that  will 
make  them  the  center  of  redemptive  influences,  within  the  life  of 
the  communities  in  which  they  stand,  on  all  days  and  on  every 
Side.  In  this  service  our  unity  in  Christ  brings  tis  into  close  and 
effective  relations,  where  we  can  take  counsel  together  and  both 
encourage  and  aid  plans  of  cooperation  and  federation  that  give 
promise  of  great  and  important  service  at  the  present  time  in 
advancing  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God.’ ' 
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BOER  TREATMENT  OF  THE  BLACKS. 

EVEN  among  the  partizans  of  the  B*>crs  there  arc  those  who 
openly  deplore  and  condemn  the  treatment  given  by  the 
latter  to  the  blacks.  While  the  denial  is  stoutly  made  by  such 
authorities  as  J.  A.  Hobson.  Janies  Bryce,  and  Fred.  C.  Selous 
that  the  treatment  the  blacks  receive  from  the  "Uitlandcrs"  in 
Johannesburg.  Rhodesia,  ami  Kimberley  is  much  if  any  better 
than  that  received  from  the  Boers.  yet  two  wrongs  do  n*»t  make  a 
right,  and  Olive  Schreiner’s  pictures  of  brutality,  in  "Tro*»per 
I’eter  Halket,"  lose  none  of  their  power  from  the  fact  that  her 
sympathies  urc  with  the  two  republics  in  the  present  war. 

A  Frenchman  who  has  lived  many  years  in  South  Africa.  M. 
Villernis.  breasts  the  tide  of  public  opinion  in  France  by  publish¬ 
ing  an  article  in  the  RibHotMt/ue  I’niversef/e  et  Revue  Suits* 
in  which  he  condemns  in  strong  terms  the  attitude  of  the  Ifca-rs 
toward  the  indigenes.  He  professes  to  derive  from  public  records 
and  documents  all  the  information  he  sets  forth.  He  write- 

"The  constitution  of  the  Transvaal  declares  that  there  can  not 
exist  or  be  admitted  any  equality  in  church  or  state  between 
whites  ami  thoso  who  have  among  their  ancestors,  even  the 
fourth  generation,  one  who  was  not  white. 

"On  August.  3f».  !*</*.  the  Volksraad  rejected  a  motion  to  re¬ 
lease  native  pastors  and  teachers  from  wearing  on  their  arm  n 
metal  badge  (which  the  native  dwellers  in  cities  must  carry)  to 
show  that  they  lire  in  the  service  of  a  white  man;  in  default  of 
which  the  black  is  imprisoned  for  vagabondage. 

"The  black  has  no  legal  rights.  The  magistrate  is  at  liberty 
to  admit  or  reject  the  complaint  or  testimony  of  a  native  as  he 
sees  liest.  This  explains  why.  in  the  month  of  June  last.  Apropos 
of  a  discussion  upon  a  law  on  the  deprivation  of  civil  rights,  the 
attorney-general  spoke  thus  of  the  murder  of  a  black:  'Not 
every  sentence  for  murder  is  necessarily  degrading.  Suppling, 
for  instance,  a  man  is  condemned  to  prison  for  six  months  for 
having  lieuten  his  native  servant  to  death,  it  is  evident  on  the 
fact  of  it  that  that  would  be  no  rvuson  for  depriving  him  of  his 
rights  as  a  citizen  and  voter.’ 

‘‘The  black  can  neither  rent  nor  own  land.  At  hi*  good  pleas¬ 
ure  the  Boer  allows  the  native  to  live  in  a  corner  of  Ins  farm,  in 
return  for  which  the  native  must  render  such  service  as  his  mas¬ 
ter  demands. 

"As,  in  order  toescape  such  servitude,  the  blacks  crowd  to  the 
mines  and  missions,  the  'plakkcrswet '  was  adopted.  This  law 
limits  to  five  the  number  of  native  families  allowed  on  the  same 
estate  or  holding.  The  Pretoria  Press  (September  jo.  i  *•».))  re¬ 
ported  a  meeting  of  the  Volksraad.  at  which  energetic  execution 
of  this  low  was  demanded. 

"The  natives  who  do  not  work  in  mines  and  who  are  not  ap¬ 
prenticed  to  Boers  are  confined  on  lands  from  which  they  can  at 
any  time  be  expelled  after  three  months'  warning." 

The  Boer,  we  are  told,  who  owns  no  farm  pays  but  $:  a  year 
tax  ;  the  owner  of  n  farm,  but  90  cents ;  whereas  the  black  who 
can  be  nothing  but  u  luborcr  is  taxed  $13.  Last  year  the  natives 
of  certain  districts  were  called  upon  to  pay  $»«»  a  head-  the  taxes 
of  the  current  year,  as  well  as  for  preceding  famine  years  during 
which  it  had  not  been  possible  to  squeeze  anything  out  of  them. 
M.  Villerais  continues : 

"The  state  commissioners  who  receive  salaries  varying  from 
S«.  500  to  $2.  ocx».  plus  5  percent,  of  the  taxes  taken  by  them,  do  a 
flourishing  business.  Their  modus opera  m/i  is  as  follows  •  When 
u  black  can  not  pay  his  tax.  he  i*  sent  to  work  in  the  mines.  Re¬ 
cently  a  band  of  400  such  was  conducted  by  the  police  to  Johan¬ 
nesburg.  Now  the  companies  which  are  short  of  help  pay  from 
£1  to  ,£2  per  head  to  the  recruiter  who  brings  them  workmen. 
The  commissioner  acts  as  recruiting  sergeant,  and  pockets  the 
bonus.  During  the  session  of  September  25.  r*<r>.  a  member  of 
the  Volksraad  declared  that  he  was  acquainted  with  a  commis¬ 
sioner  who  made  $50,000  a  year  in  this  way  - 
"When  a  semi-independent  tribe,  pushed  to  the  wall,  refuses 
to  pay.  it  is  attacked,  its  villages  burned,  and  harvest  and  cattle 


carried  off ;  the  men  of  the  tribe  being  shared  among  the  *  braves  ‘ 
who  made  the  campaign,  whom  they  must  serve  for  five  years 
without  payment.  If  they  show  any  signs  of  thinking  of  flight, 
they  are  killed  without  mercy.  This  was  done  in  1894  in  the 
south  of  Zoutpaasbcrg.  and  in  iS<>5  in  the  north  of  that  district." 

M.  Villarais  concludes : 

"Such  is  the  legislation  and  such  has  been  the  practise  of  the 
Boers.  There  is  but  one  name  for  such  a  regime — feudalism. 
The  comparison  is  perfect.  The  owners  of  the  land  are  the  lords ; 
the  blacks  are  serfs  attached  to  the  soil,  not  allowed  to  hold  land  ; 
taxable  and  exposed  to  forced  lalxir  at  the  whim  of  their  masters. 
The  commissioners  arc  the  bailiffs  who  used  to  oppress  and  crush 
the  people  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign. " —  7 rarts/afion  made 
for  Thr  Liiekarv  Digest. 

INTERNATIONAL  INTEREST  IN  OUR  COMING 

ELECTIONS. 

THE  beginning  of  our  presidential  campaign  is  watched 
abroad  with  as  much  interest  as  in  1896;  but  for  very  dif¬ 
ferent  reasons.  While  the  "battle  of  the  standards "  was  then 
noticed  chictly  in  business  circles,  the  coming  election  receives 
widespread  attention  as  likely  to  have  an  im|>ortant  l»caring  on 
international  politic*.  Throughout  Europe  the  pro-British  senti¬ 
ment  of  our  present  Administration  is  regarded  as  indisputable, 
and  tho*e  who  see  in  this  n  disturbing  factor  sympathise  with  the 
Democrats.  In  England  the  impression  seems  to  bo  gaining 
ground  that  the  sympathies  of  a  numerical  majority  in  the  United 
State*  are  not  with  Great  Britain.  Ike  St.  fames' s  Gazette 
(London)  says. 

"Of  what  is  meant  by  a  presidential  election  wc  understand 
over  here  very  little.  Wc  read  with  pleasure  the  sane  criticisms 
of  educated  Americans  in  the  magazines,  and  imagine  that  in  the 
United  States,  a*  in  England,  these  arc  the  voices  to  which  the 
nation  listens.  But  it  in  no  sense  represents  the  opinions  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  American  nation— that  is  to  say.  of  the 
American  voters.  The  majority  of  the  thinkers  of  the  American 
nation  do  not  find  their  m/tier  in  politic*.  But  the  tail-twister 
does,  and  the  better  knot  he  manages  to  tic  the  more  loudly  his 
hearers  applaud  hi*  ingenuity.  In  the  stutc  of  mind  induced  by 
the  fever  of  an  election  much  is  said  which  in  saner  moments 
would  lie  regretted.  But  it  is  sometime*  the  scum  on  the  surface 
which  shows  the  character  of  the  current  !>cncnth  ;  and  that  this 
current  shall  n«>t  l»c  diverted  from  its  present  fairly  safe  channels 
must  be  the  task,  during  the  next  few  months,  not  only  of  British 
diplomatists,  but  of  all  British  citizens  who  know  the  Amcricnn 
people." 

7 he  Spectator  remarks  that  "by  a  rather  odd  series  of  circum¬ 
stances  it  happens  that  the  pivot  of  the  next  election  will  be  the 
relations  of  the  United  States  to  England."  and  it  feels  sorry  for 
President  McKinley,  who  is  placed  in  rather  n  difficult  position. 
It  asserts  that  Lord  Salisbury  assisted  him  "when  the  whole  con¬ 
tinent  of  Eurojic  was  anxious  to  spring  at  his  throat,"  and  says 
further: 

"He  docs  not  want  to  irritate  the  Irish,  the  Germans,  who  for 
some  unknown  reason  are  for  the  moment  anti-English,  or  those 
among  the  Catholics  who  share  the  continental  impression  that  if 
England  were  weaker  the  papacy  would  be  indefinitely  stronger 
--an  impression  much  more  strongly  operative  in  the  politics  of 
the  hour  than  is  a*  yet  fully  ]x*rceived.  .  .  .  We  must,  however, 
possess  our  souls  in  patience  and  receive  American  censure  with 
the  dogged  stolidity  with  which  we  receive  censure  from  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  world.  The  electoral  campaign  will  come  to  an 
end.  and  with  it  most  of  the  attacks  upon  Great  Britain.  The 
better  opinion  of  the  United  States,  including,  we  ltclieve,  a  con¬ 
siderable  majority  of  their  population,  is,  upon  the  whole,  friendly 
to  us.  aware  that  this  war  is  at  worst  only  one  of  the  inevitable 
wars  between  clashing  civilizations  encamped  on  the  same 
ground,  and  fully  convinced  (hat  all  the  world  over,  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  Asia.  British  and  American  interests  are  the  same." 

The  Sii/urdar  Review  thinks  that  the  "correctness  of  Fresi- 
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dent  McKinley’s  attitude  regarding  South  Africa  depends  en¬ 
tirely  not  on  his  sentiments,  but  on  the  success  of  Lord  Roberts." 

The  Speaker  is  firmly  convinced  that  the  Republicans  mean 
to  win  on  the  "prosperity  "  cry.  It  says . 

“The  Republican  Party  is  the  party  of  organized  capital,  con¬ 
centrated  in  a  way  unknown  before  in  the  annals  of  the  world, 
and  administered  with  great  sagacity  and  ruthless  energy.  Such 
a  party  is,  on  the  face  of  it.  »us]>ccted  by  all  who  are  not  inside  the 
combinations  it  represents— /.r..  by  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  i>cop!e. 
Hence  it  must  raise  a  cry  which  will  attract  these,  and  which  will 
endeavor  to  bind  up  popular  interests  with  the  interests  of  mil¬ 
lionaires.  Now  it  is  obvious  thut  Senator  Hanna,  who  admit¬ 
tedly  Tuns’  Mr.  McKinley,  and  who  lifted  him  from  a  country 
store  to  sit  among  princes,  has  his  cry  ready  and  will  use  it  with 
effect  among  all  persons  who  are  timid,  thoughtless,  and  either 
politically  indifferent  or  irrationally  attached  to  Mr.  Hanna's 
party.  That  cry  will  be 'national  prosperity!  ’  .  .  .  the  people 
will,  of  course,  not  Ik*  told  that  this  prosperity  begun  before  the 
Spanish  war;  they  will  not  lx-  told  that  the  enormous  output  of 
iron  and  steel  would  have  taken  place  if  the  Philippines  had 
never  been  heard  of ;  they  will  not  be  told  that  all  this  prosperity 
is  due  to  the  magnificent  internal  resources  of  the  United  States. 
plus  the  intelligence  and  energy  of  the  people.  They  will  lie  so 
played  u|»on  by  artful  campaign  orators  that  they  will  easily  con¬ 
nect  in  their  minds  the  production  of  pig  iron  and  steel  rails  with 
Dewey's  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  so  the  vote  for  a 
continuance  of  prosjx-rity  will  lx*  construed  into  a  vote  for  the 
furtherance  of  Mr.  McKinley's  Jingoism." 

Canadian  opinion  us  regards  the  effect  of  the  Boer  war  upon 
our  elections  may  be  summarized  by  a  remark  in  the  Toronto 
Telex  ram,  which  says: 

"American  sympathy  for  the  Boers  will  not  get  outside  the 
platforms  of  the  Rcpubhcanor  Democratic  parties,  and  the  stump 
speeches  of  the  orators  of  one  or  both  sides.  .  .  .  ’  Moral  support ' 
will  do  the  Boer  government  very  little  good.  There  is  still  a 
strong  probability  thut  I  .on  I  Roberts  will  have  so  far  completed 
his  work  before  the  conventions  meet  that  the  Boers  will  have 
ceased  to  lx*  objects  of  interest  to  patriotic  Americans." 

On  the  continent  of  Kuropu  the  prevalent  opinion  is  that  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  Boer  cause  is  founded  upon  American  patriotic 
sentiment,  and,  therefore,  much  stronger  than  most  Englishmen 
arc  willing  toudmit.  The  Ind/pemlanct  llelx*  (Brussels)  says. 

"The  British  cabinet  all  along  hoped  to  reap  some  advantages 
from  the  extinction  of  Spain  us  a  colonial  power.  All  these  ex¬ 
pectations  were  in  vain.  Tho  United  States  never  thought  of 
England  when  she  annexed  the  Philippines,  and  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain's  imprudent  'alliance'  speech  was  greeted  with  hearty 
laughter.  .  .  .  The  Americans  notice  certain  analogies  between 
the  struggle  carried  on  by  the  Afrikanders  and  their  own  fight 
for  liberty  against  the  same  power.  The  Democrats  are  not  slow 
in  making  use  of  this,  and  though  international  complications 
may  not  follow,  the  South  African  war  is  certain  to  influence  the 
elections.” 

The  Temps  (Paris)  admits  that  many  Americans  of  English 
descent  retain  a  filial  affection  for  the  mother  country;  but  it  also 
credits  these  men  with  a  sense  of  justice  too  strong  for  blind  sup¬ 
port  of  England  in  the  present  war.  In  common  with  continen¬ 
tal  papers,  the  Temps  believes  that  the  American  people  to-day 
do  not  credit  the  story  that  European  powers  were  prevented  by 
Great  Britain  from  interfering  in  the  Spanish-Amcrican  war.  as 
not  the  slightest  proof  of  this  assertion  was  ever  offered.  The 
! lamlelsblail (Amsterdam)  says  • 

"The  earnest  protests  of  conscientious  Republicans  warn  Mc¬ 
Kinley  that  he  has  made  mistakes,  ami  that  Bryan's  chances  arc- 
far  from  hopeless.  England's  unjust  war  reduces  McKinley's 
chances,  and  his  planned  alliance  with  England  is  far  from  being 
popular.  He  sees  the  coming  danger,  and  for  some  weeks  he  has 
shown  greater  sympathy  with  the  republics  which  arc  fighting 
for  their  lives.  He  has  been  warned  by  his  friends  that  his  re- 
election  is  impossible  if  he  supports  the  oppressor.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  it  the  South  African  war  may  arouse  such  passion  in 


the  United  States  that  McKinley  and  the  advocates  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  alliance  will  be  removed  from  power.” 

The  Journal  (Paris)  says: 

"The  influence  of  such  men  as  Webster  Davis  must  not  he  un¬ 
derrated.  Already  it  is  feared  in  London  that,  considering  the 
coming  election  campaign,  the  McKinley  cabinet  will  lx-  forced  to 
intervene  in  the  South  African  war.  In  such  a  case,  the  United 
States  would  have  the  support  of  all  or  most  European  powers. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  President  will  be  forced  to  give  up 
his  unpopular  pro- British  attitude." 

On  the  other  hand.it  is  thought  that  McKinley  has  little  to 
fear  if  he  strikes  the  right  chord  in  his  foreign  policy.  The 
l)eu/si  he  II  'arte  says : 

"  Mr.  McKinley's  re-election  may  be  regarded  us  pretty  certain, 
unless  the  South  African  question  and  Ins  leaning  toward  Cham¬ 
berlain's  judicy  of  brutal  force  fill  the  sails  of  the  Democratic 
party.  ‘  Algerism '  has  been  forgotten  long  since,  and  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  American  people  undoubtedly  arc  for  the  retention  of 
the  Philippines.  Considering  the  headway  which  the  Republi¬ 
cans  have  made  in  the  state  elections,  it  may  be  assumed  thut 
they  will  obtain  as  many  votes  as  in  1896.” — Translations  mailer 
for  The  Lnr.BAkY  Dicmi. 


ADVANCE  OF  BRITISH  TROOPS  THROUGH 
PORTUGUESE  TERRITORY. 

UCH  satisfaction  has  been  expressed  in  England  with  the 
fact  that  Portugal  has  consented  to  permit  the  landing  of 
British  t loops  at  Hcira.  ostensibly  for  the  purjKise  of  "maintain¬ 
ing  order  "  in  Rhodesia,  but  in  reality,  it  is  charged,  to  attack  the 
H«crs  m  the  rear.  Continental  critics  declare  that  this  is  an 
open  breach  of  neutrality  on  the  part  of  Portugal,  ns  the  treaty 
upon  which  the  privilege  now  conferred  upon  England  is  based 
makes  no  mention  of  such  a  contingency  ns  the  transporting  of 
an  armed  force  through  Portuguese  territory.  Some  English 
Liberal  paper*  advise  caution  in  using  the  privilege  grunted 
their  government.  7 he  ITes/mins/er  Gazelle  *nys: 

"The  Government  must,  of  course,  decide  for  themselves  how 
far  it  is  judicious  to  make  use  of  the  Beirn  route,  even  though  <1 
good  formal  case  can  lx*  made  out  for  so  doing.  It  is  not  desir¬ 
able  to  risk  complications  for  the  sake  of  a  trilling  advantage,  as 
wo  risked  them  in  the  case  of  the  llumlcsralh.  But,  assuming; 
the  coast  to  lx-  clear,  we  can  only  be  thankful  for  our  part,  and 
we  should  have  thought  Europe  would-be  thankful,  too.  that  any 
steps  should  lie  taken  to  shorten  the  conflict.  The  end  is  inevi¬ 
table.  whether  it  comes  sooner  or  later,  and  the  lx-st  wc  can  hope 
is  to  compel  surrender  by  strategy  rather  than  by  killing.  An 
advance  on  the  Transvaal  from  the  north  as  well  as  from  the 
south  and  west  ought  to  contribute  to  this  end.” 

Many  English  papers  assert  that  a  strong  force  is  needed  in 
Rhodesia  to  intercept  the  "international  sweepings"  coming 
from  various  countries  to  join  the  Boer  forces.  The  Ou/look 
(London) says : 

"In  pursuance  of  his  desire  to 'stagger  humanity,'  Mr.  Kruger 
and  his  lieutenant.  I»r.  Leyds,  have  been  importing  into  the 
Transvaal  these  many  months  past  some  three  hundred  head  a 
week  of  the  riff-raff  of  Europe — men  at  odds  with  the  world  and 
its  settled  order.  When  the  war  is  over,  these,  to  the  number  of 
some  thousand*,  with  not  a  few  Boers,  who  like  President  Steyn 
have  hv  their  deeds  forfeited  the  consideration  of  all  decent  men, 
may  be  expected  to  attempt  to  seek  asylum  in  the  vast  empty 
regions  to  the  north,  where  the  Chartered  Company  have  been 
laboring  to  plant  an  industrial  civilization.  If  this  work  is  not 
to  be  undone,  if  Rhodesia  is  not  to  lx-  turned  into  an  Alsatia. 
some  strong-handed  sentinel  must  Ik*  stationed  at  the  drifts  of 
the  Limpopo  to  cry  '  Halt '  ‘  to  the  lawless  hordes  who  will  pres¬ 
ently  try  to  pass  that  way.  .  .  .  Portugal  suffers  from  a  Repub¬ 
lican  opposition  which  is  pleased  to  be  virulently  anti-British  ; 
vet  the  Portuguese  would  do  well  to  rememlx-r  that  if  they  have 
a  parliamentary  arena  of  theirown  in  which  to  disport  themselves 
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it  is  solely  owing  to  these  treaties  and  to  the  protection  of  Eng¬ 
land  which  they  enjoy  thereunder." 

Portugal's  action  has  aroused  intense  indignation  in  Russia. 
The  leading  papers  suggest  un  international  protest,  if  not  active 
intervention,  to  stop  the  alleged  outrage.  It  is  denounced  as  a 
wanton  disregard  of  the  law  of  nations,  a  dangerous  precedent 
which  may  plague  the  leading  continental  powers  hereafter. 
Portugal  is  not  blamed.  She  is  believed  to  have  yielded  to 
threats  of  coercion  ;  but  for  the  British  Government  there  is  held 
to  be  no  excuse  and  no  extenuation. 

The  St.  Petersburg  .\\n>oye  l~> tmya  has  this  to  say: 

*'  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  alleged  treaties  under  which 
the  right  is  conceded  were  intended  to  afford  protection  of  the 
territory  from  the  savage  native  tribes.  The  curbing  and  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Mutahelcs  and  Bcchunncsc  was  necessary  to  the  peace 
of  the  ncighlmring  Portuguese  colonial  possessions;  hence  Portu¬ 
gal's  consent  to  the 
movement  of  Brit¬ 
ish  troops  through 
them.  But  matters 
have  now  nssumed 
a  totally  different 
turn.  The  British 
troops  are  to  Ihj 
used  in  operations 
against  a  civilized 
nation  at  war  with 
England,  and  for 
this  reason  Portu¬ 
gal's  action  consti¬ 
tutes  a  violation  of 
neutrality.  No  gov¬ 
ernment  can  enter 
into  obligations  that 
are  directly  op|M>scd 
to  i  n  t  e  r  n  n  t  ional 
law.  illuminated  by 
a  whole  series  of 
treaties. 

"In  the  present 
instance  Europe  has 
not  only  a  moral 
right,  but  a  legal 
one,  to  impost  a 
ve/o  on  Portugal’s  concession.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  civ- 
il ixod  world  will  commit  u  crime  against  the  South  African 
Republic." 

The  S'ovoye  I  're  my  a  is  bitterly  anti-British,  but  the  same  view 
is  even  more  strongly  expressed  by  the  ldivr.il  Xovoiti,  an  ad¬ 
mirer  of  British  civilization.  It  says 

"How  is  this  arbitrary  act  to  be  accounted  for?  Evidently 
they  have  reached  the  conclusion  in  London  that,  no  matter  what 
gross  injustice  is  done  to  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State, 
the  European  powers  will  remain  passive  and  will  not  dare  to 
interfere.  But  such  overconfidence  is  not  always  justified  by  the 
event.  England  may  depend  upon  neutralities  being  maintained 
so  long  as  she  herself  respects  the  rights  of  neutrals  When  she 
ventures  to  depart  front  the  law  of  nations,  all  governments  will 
have  the  right  to  change  their  attitudes  in  view  of  the  new  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs . 

"A  new  clement  of  impudent  assertion  of  brute  force  has  liecn 
imparted  into  tile  situation  against  which  all  Euroj>e  must  pn»* 
test.  Does  England  wish  to  forfeit  entirely  the  respect  of  the 
enlightened  world?  lias  she  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  ele¬ 
mentary  rules  of  international  law  arc  as  binding  upon  her  as 
upon  the  Boers?" 

In  another  editorial  X<r.'osti says .  "If  England  isa  membernf 
the  international  union,  she  is  ob/iget!  to  abide  by  the  law  of  na¬ 
tions,  and  great  powers  are  obliged  to  call  her  to  account  for  her 
violation  of  it." 

The  Vosusche  Xei/ung  (Berlin)  declares  that  an  explosion  of 
popular  discontent  is  not  impossible  in  Portugal,  where  the  peo¬ 


ple,  impoverished  by  British  financial  manipulations,  sympathize 
entirely  with  the  Boers.  The  paper  adds; 

"Their  sympathy,  coupled  with  the  unpopularity  of  the  royal 
house,  may  lead  to  grave  complications.  That  hated  England 
should  be  allowed  to  attack  the  Boers  through  Portuguese  terri¬ 
tory  may  well  influence  Portuguese  internal  politics:  but  that 
will  not  help  the  Boers,  and  a  protest  on  the  part  of  the  powers 
is  not  to  be  expected." 

The  Fraabjurler  Zcitung  says : 

"Even  if  Portugal  fulfils  the  terms  of  an  agreement  with 
Great  Britain,  she  gives  up  her  neutrality  as  far  as  the  Boers  are 
concerned.  The  wltole  matter  illustrates  vividly  the  unfairness 
of  British  dealings.  Whal  would  England  have  said  if  Portugal 
had  construed  her  treaties  with  the  Transvaal  in  such  a  way 
that  war  material  could  be  imported  via  Dclogoa  Bay?" 

The  A p>H.i  (Madrid)  deplores  the  fact  that  "Portugal  is  thus 

forced  to  ussist  in 
the  destruction  of 
•i  civilized  and 
Christian  people," 
»ut  recognizes  that 
the  little  country  is 
powerless.  Beyond 
a  platonic  protest 
on  the  part  of  the 
French  shareholders 
of  the  Beiro  rail¬ 
road,  nothing  will 
be  placed  in  the 
way  of  the  British. 
The  march  of  Brit¬ 
ish  troops  from  Be- 
ira  is,  however,  of 
little  importance 
from  a  military 
point  of  view.  The 
northern  parts  of  the 
Transvaal  offer  tv 
cellcnt  positions  to 
the  defenders.  The 

climate  is  not  very  good,  and  tho  sol*cr.  hardened  Boers,  whose 
health  is  insured  by  simple  fare,  are  in  no  danger  during  the 
approaching  winter  season,  the  British  soldiers  will  find  the 
march  anything  hut  pleasant. 

The  difficulties  of  the  march  arc  described  in  the  Aeue  Freit 
Prttse  (Vienna) : 

"It  was  intended  last  year  to  convert  the  Salishurg-Beira  road 
from  narrow  gage  to  broad  gage.  How  far  this  work  has  pro¬ 
gressed  is  not  certain.  Finished  it  is  not;  hence  delays  are  un¬ 
avoidable.  There  was  also  a  plan  to  connect  Buluwuyo  with 
Salisbury,  but  this  road  is  certainly  not  ready  for  use.  For  the 
relief  of  Mafcking  the  troops  under  Carrington  will  be  of  little 
use.  An  attack  upon  the  northern  frontier  of  Transvaal  will  also 
lie  extremely  difficult.  From  Salisbury  to  that  frontier  is  300 
miles  in  a  straight  line,  from  there  to  Pretoria  another  300  miles. 
The  difficulties  of  transport  through  this  wild  region  will  he  enor¬ 
mous,  except  for  a  very  small  force.  But  the  Boers  can  easily 
spare  the  few  hundred  men  needed  to  stop  the  advance  of  only 
a  few  thousand  British." 

Hope  is  expressed  in  England  that  Portugal  will  regard  any 
violation  of  her  frontier  on  the  part  of  the  Bi«ers  as  a  declaration 
of  war.  and  that  this  may  lead  to  the  use  of  Delagoa  Bay  by  the 
British.  The  Spectator  (London)  says. 

"It  is  stated  that  the  Rocrs  have  sent  a  note  to  Portugal  de¬ 
claring  that  they  consider  the  use  of  the  Bcira  railway  by  our 
tr«oj»s  a  hostile  act  on  the  part  of  Portugal.  The  Portuguese  can, 
of  course,  if  they  like,  treat  this  as  a  declaration  of  war.  It  might, 
indeed,  from  their  point  of  view  be  wise  for  them  to  do  so.  as  we 
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should  then,  of  course,  be  in  active  alliance  with  Portugal,  and 
should  be  obliged  to  consider  her  claims  in  the  final  settlement. 
Hut  tho  it  would  be  useful,  no  doubt,  to  move  a  column  by  the 
Delagoa  Bay  rout^,  we  are  by  no  means  anxious  to  see  Portugal 
drawn  into  the  war.  The  fewer  element*  to  be  considered  in  the 
final  settlement  the  letter.  and  we  can  manage  to  get  to  Pretoria 
quite  well  without  using  the  Delagoa  Bay  railway.”—  Transla¬ 
tions  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


AMERICA  AND  THE  OPEN  DOOR  IN  CHINA. 

THE  British  journals  exprevs  lively  satisfaction  with  the 
policy  of  the  "open  door"  asset  forth  in  the  correspondence 
between  the  United  States  Government  and  the  governments  of 
the  great  powers.  The  United  States  is  welcomed  as  an  ally  in 
the  work  of  developing  China.  "With  American  assistance  we 
shall  probably  lie  able  to  accomplish  the  regeneration  of  China, 
which  we  would  scarcely  have  done  alone,"  remarks  1  he  Daily 
Chronicle  (London).  The  Timet  say*: 

"Tho  Government  and  |>cople  of  tho  United  States  are  to  lie 
congratulated  upon  tho  successful  achievement  of  a  considerable 
service  to  tho  world.  The  diplomatic  correspondence  between 
Mr.  Hay  and  tho  jxiwers  interested  in  the  future  of  China  pub¬ 
lished  yesterday  at  Washington  shows  that  Mr.  McKinley's  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  has  obtained  a  general  assent  front  all  the  nations 
concerned  to  the  policy  of 'the  open  door.'  The  credit  of  having 
formulated  that  broad  anil  just  principle  of  international  dealing 
ill  the  Celestial  empire  lielong*  to  this  country.  But  the  honor 
of  winning  for  it  the  formal  acceptance  of  Germany,  France, 
Russia.  Japan,  and  Italy  has  fallen  to  our  kinsmen  across  the 
Atlantic.  Nowhere  out  of  the  Uniter!  State*  will  this  signal  suc¬ 
cess  of  American  diplomacy  lie  welcomed  so  gladly  as  in  this 
country." 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  many  English  papers  hope  for  the 
cooperation  of  the  United  States  in  a  somewhat  aggressive  pol¬ 
icy.  7  he  Daily  Mail  holds  that  "tho  United  State*  has  pledged 
itself  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  greatest  task  of  the  coming 
century,  the  reform  of  tho  Chinese  empire."  7 he  Morning  Toil 
says: 

"  It  will  Ik?  thedutyof  the  Foreign  Office  to  realize  clearly  where 
our  interest  lies,  to  see  what  ventures  should  lie  left  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  what  supported,  and  to  back  up  the  pioneers  whose 
efforts  are  really  part  and  parcel  of  British  expansion.  The  |*»l- 
icy  of  spheres  is  held  by  many  to  Ik?  more  or  less  a  contradiction 
of  this  policy.  Tho  Americans,  by  the  anxiety  which  underlies 
their  new  despatch,  show  that  they  share  this  view.  It  would, 
therefore,  l»o  well  that  while  wo  should  give  spheres  of  interest 
the  respect  they  deserve,  we  should  go  straight  for  our  own  in¬ 
terest,  which  is  the  obtaining  from  the  Chinese  Government  of 
full  rights  and  full  freedom  for  our  own  enterprise  wherever  it 
shmvs  itself  able  to  acquire  and  control  profitable  undertakings 
Our  fear  is  that  this  great  object  may  Ik;  neglected.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  protest,  coming  from  a  wideawake  nation,  shows  how  neces¬ 
sary  it  i*  that  wo  should  keep  it  always  before  our  minds." 

7 he  Overland  China  Mail  (Hongkong)  complains  that  Eng¬ 
land  is  not  aggressive  enough  in  China,  and  that  she  seems  con¬ 
tent  with  trade.  It  adds: 

“There  arc  questions  in  the  realm  of  higher  |w>litic«,  however, 
such  as  points  d'appui.  strategical  frontiers,  ice-free  and  ice- 
bound  ports,  spheres  of  concession  and  sphere*  of  influence:  ami 
it  is  well  not  to  forget  this  fact  when  referring  to  the  nrcscncc  of 
a  British  diplomat  in  Peking.  Those  who  have  the  DC't  nopor- 
tunities  of  studying  Sir  Claude  Macdonald’s  work  close  at  hand 
arc  not  satisfied  with  it.  .  .  .  We  can  only  hope  that  as  soon  as 
Great  Britain  is  free  from  her  complications  in  South  Africa  her 
statesmen  will  adopt  a  radical  change  of  policy  toward  China." 

The  Kobe  Herald  points  to  Russia  as  China'*  worst  enemy, 
and  declares  that  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  an  amicable  under¬ 
standing  with  the  Bear.  It  says  further: 

"The  steady  descent  of  the  Muscovite  toward  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  India  on  the  one  side,  ami  toward  Korea  and  North  China 
on  the  other,  is  a  distinct  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  and 
all  the  assurances  and  protestations  of  Russian  officers  that  their 
Government  aims  at  nothing  more  than  the  preservation  of  an 


•open  door '  arc  as  misleading  and  futile  as  they  are  insincere 
and  immoral." 

Yet  it  is  evident  that  the  English  residents  of  the  far  East  do 
not  welcome  the  appearance  of  the  United  States  in  that  quarter 
as  warmly  as  do  Englishmen  at  home.  The  Japan  Gazelle 
(Yokohama),  commenting  upon  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Barrett,  for¬ 
merly  United  States  Minister  to  Siam,  that  "the  United  States 
is  the  paramount  power  of  the  Pacific."  says: 

"She  | the  United  States]  mav  be  of  the  American  coast  por¬ 
tion;  but  japan.  Germany,  and  Great  Britain  all  hold  greater 
interests  in  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  waters,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  interests  in  the  Southern  Pacific.  ...  In  alliance  with 
Great  Britain  she  may  succeed  in  keeping ‘the  open  door’  nnd 
securing  a  certain  commercial  sphere  of  influcnceup  the  Yangtze 
River  valley  ;  but  she  can  never  hope  for  free  trade,  or  even  for 
commerce  under  the  favored-nation  clause,  in  those  portions  of 
China  already  actually  occupied  and  dominated  by  the  other 
powers;  all  of  whom  with  the  exception  of  Great  Britain,  are 
protectionists." 

'the  Japan  Mai/  asserts  that  the  friendship  of  Japan  for  the 
United  States  "will  be  considerably  chilled"  by  the  restriction* 
enf<*rccd  in  American  territory  against  Japanese  immigration 
and  coasting  vessels,  especially  in  Hawaii. 

The  TageMat!  (Berlin)  points  out  that  Germany  want*  noth¬ 
ing  better  than  free  trade,  which  she  has  granted  in  her  own 
sphere  of  interest,  and  which  is  much  safer  in  her  keeping  than 
with  countries  whose  industry  is  declining.  But  the  majority  of 
German  paper*  object  to  the  appearance  of  other  nations'  ship* 
for  purpose*  of  demonstration  in  Shantung.  The  Post  (Berlin) 
say*: 

"There  have  been  many  rumors  of  combined  action  on  the  part 
of  the  powers  for  the  purj*>se  of  protecting  native  Christians  in 
China.  For  the  present,  this  is  unnecessary.  It  may  lie  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  Chinese  Government  is  still  able  to  keen  order  ; 
anil  a  combined  naval  demonstration  would  Ik?  more  likely  to 
arouse  the  temjier  of  the  Chinese  than  to  allay  it.  No  doubt  tho 
power*  will  interfere  if  necessary ;  but  us  yet  no  agreement  on 
this  point  exists." 

The  ICeser  /.eitung  (Bremen)  says: 

"It  is  very  doubtful  that  Germany  will  permit  the  province  of 
Shantung  to  Ik?  made  the  base  for  demonstrations  on  the  part  of 
other  nations.  Thu*  when  recently  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  decided  to  send  a  war-ship  to  Kiau-Chnu  because  Ameri¬ 
can  missionaries  were  threatened,  the  German  Government  in¬ 
formed  the  United  States  that  a  German  port  is  not  exactly  the 
best  place  for  a  demonstration  against  Chinese  authorities.  A* 
a  consequence  the  |K»rt  of  Taku  was  chosen." 

The  French  paper* admit  that  free  trade  in  China  is  manifestly 
to  the  advantage  of  France,  and  the  step  taken  by  the  United 
States  i*  heartily  welcomed.  It  i*  doubled,  however,  that  the 
United  States  aspires  only  to  assist  England  in  making  another 
Egypt  of  what  is  left  of  Chinn.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  example  of  the  United  States  may  have  «  benefi¬ 
cial  effect  in  allaying  the  suspicions  of  the  other  power*,  ns  we 
have  no  established  interests  as  yet,  and  may  be  trusted  to  mean 
what  we  say  when  our  Government  asks  for  free  coni]>ctition 
only.  The  Journal  det  Dt'bats  (Paris)  expresses  itself  in  tho 
main  a*  follows : 

The  "yellow"  press  of  the  United  Slates,  with  their  omnivor¬ 
ous  and  naive  jingoism,  have  liven  responsible  for  much  spilling 
of  ink  by  the  assertion  that  a  mysterious  intervention  in  China 
is  intended.  Luckily  it  is  officially  announced  that  the  United 
States  will  not  really  indulge  in  the  dangerous  pastime  of  med¬ 
dling  with  the  delicate  mechanism  of  far-Kaslern  equilibrium. 
In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  a  certain  iiowcr  to  make  the  United 
States  her  satellite,  the  Americans  will  be  content  with  whatever 
actic.il  advantages  they  can  obtain.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
r.  Hay  has  l>ccn  very  successful,  and  that  a  real  service  ha* 
been  rendered  to  all  nations  by  defining  the  policy  of  the  “ojien 
door."  Quarrels  will  be  averted,  not  precipitated  thereby.  It 
hits  us  in  our  weak  spot.  for  we  have  a  predilection  for  protec¬ 
tionism:  but  the  action  of  the  United  States  may  compel  us  to 
follow  the  German  example  by  making  Kwang  Chou  Wan  a  free 
port  like  Kiau-Chau.  As  to  the  integrity  of  China,  we  certainly 
agree  with  the  Americans.  Our  ally.  Russia,  seems  to  have  got 
all  she  desired,  and  we  are  glad  to’  see  that  the  United  States 
wish  to  preserve  the  rest  for  free  competition,  rather  than  let  it 
fall  into  the  hands  of  a  single  power,  and  that  power  England. 
Finally,  we  wish  io  point  out  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  quite 
right  when  he  spoke  of  “common  interests  and  sentiment  "  as  a 
l>ond  between  nations.  Sentiment  is  no!  wanting  in  our  relations 
to  the  United  States,  and  our  interests  in  the  far  East  are  analo¬ 
gous. —  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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Opnf.ral  Forrest  in  a  New  rAi.e— The  la- 1 
test  biographer  of  General  Forrest.  the  great  Con¬ 
federate  cavalry  leader,  defend*  his  hero  against 
the  charges  of  bloodthiratincas  that  have  been 
made  against  him  Once  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
his  campaigns,  he  relates  a  cuptured  Federal 
chaplain  was  brought  to  his  headquarters  The  | 
man  showed  the  deepest  anxiety  and  depression, 
for  storiea  of  General  Forrest's  severity  were  rife 
m  the  Union  camp.  A  little  later  supper  was  an¬ 
nounced.  and  Forrest,  lo  the  chaplain’s  surprise, 
invited  him  to  share  It  ;  but  his  surprise  grewto| 
mnufcment  when  the  general  turned  to  him  rever¬ 
entially  and  said:  "  Parson,  will  you  please  ask 
the  blessing 

The  next  morning  Forrest  cnnrteouslyguve  him 
an  escort  through  the  Confederate  lines,  for  he 
wishod  no  non-combatants  for  prisoners,  and  hade 
him  good-by  with  tho  remark  :  "  I  would  keep  you 
here  to  preach  for  me  if  you  weren't  oeeded  so 
mu.  It  more  by  the  sinners  on  the  other  aide.”— 
Odtier's  HWify. 

Among  the  many  amusing  stories  that  are  gnth- 
»rt  d  around  the  name  of  John  Ruskm,  the  follow- 
lowing  from  The  PnUie  tsJftr  (H.»ton>  shows  I 
that  after  all,  famous  men  are  only  human,  and 
sometimes  have  the  spark  of  temper  at  well  as  of 
genius  : 

Ten  years  ago  Mr.  Ruskln  wrote  to  a  well-known  I 
firm  of  Iron  nttd  bell  founders  In  London  making 
soino  inqiilrlesabout  their  hell  metal,  and  empress- 
log  a  wish  to  inspect  their  works.  Now.  it  is  no. 
torious  that  I  he  author  of  "The  Stone,  of  Ven- 
Ice  ”  wrote  a  hand  only  to  be  deciphered  after 
long  and  patient  study.  It  was  therefore  pardon¬ 
able  that  the  manager  of  the  firm  should  have  ad¬ 
dressed  his  reply  to"J.  Kucker,  Ksq."  The  an¬ 
swer  was  lo  tho  effect  that  If  Mr.  ••  Rucker" 
meant  "bona-flde  business  "he  could  inspect  the 
works  with  pleasure,  to-morrow  If  he  liked.  In  || 
addition  to  miscalling  his  correspondent,  this 
gentleman  committed  three  other  heinous  sins, 
lie  omitted  to  dale  his  letter,  he  did  not  crov*  hi. 
t's,  and  he  forgot  to  place  the  accent  upon  the  last 
letter  of  the  word  bona.  Upon  receipt  of  thlacom- 


"Tkey  also  serve  -who  only  stand  and  wait." 


Ice  Cream 


Without  Labor 

Delicious,  smooth  ice  cream  is  made 
without  the  old-fashioned,  back-breaking 
crank  turning,  by  using  the 

“XXth  Century”  Freezer. 

The  bucket  is  made  of  indurated  fibre, 
a  perfect  non-conductor,  which  holds 
the  cold.  Simplicity  is  its  salient 
feature.  No  separate  parts  to  break 
orget  out  of  order.  Can  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  in  a  few  moments.  It  will  keep  the  cream  frozen  three 
times  as  long  as  any  other  freezer,  and  it  is  impossible  for  any 
salt  to  reach  the  cream.  The 

“XXth  CENTURY”  FREEZER 

freezes  ice  cream,  sherbets,  ices,  etc.,  better,  cheaper  and  easier 
than  any  other  freezer.  It  is  the  lowest  priced  freezer  on  the 
market,  as  the  following  prices  show  : 

No.  2,  Equal  In  capacity  to  a  2  quart  daah  frooxer.  tl.OO 
No.  3,  "  “  3  4  4  44  1.75 

No.  4  44  44  4  44  4  4  2.00 

No.  6  44  44  6  44  44 

No.  8,  44  44  8  44  44 


3.00 

GUARANTEE  OFFER 

— WT  will  tend  you  one  upon  receipt  of  price.  U*e  It  for  to  day*,  and 
If  It  »*  not  all  you  hoped  for  or  expected,  return  it  at  our  expense  and 

we  will  Immediately  rcluid  the  lull  pure" 


price — no  questions  axked. 


"  lew  IlaUly  aad  NwtI“  aa  _ _ 

dwrbeu,  by  Mr..  jaart  M  Hill,  ol  the  B-wto* 
Jourmd.  -Ul  be  mailed  oe  rxe.;*  ol  10  wait  hi  i 


—  I  CORDLEY  &  HAYES,  171  Duane  8t.,  New  York. 


Gluten  and  Starch 

The  two  chief  con»tituent»  of 
wheat  are  gluten  and  etarch.  The 
nutritive  value  of  wheat  lies  in  the 
gluten,  starch  being  of  small  food 
value. 

Cream  of 
Wheat 

is  made  of  wheat  grown  In  the  north¬ 
west,  which  Is  very  largely  gluten.  It 
has  most  of  the  starch  washed  out  in 
process  of  preparation  and  is  distinct¬ 
ly  muscle-building  food. 

We  Issue  ■  aerie*  of  very  beautiful  irsvure*. 
without  advertising  mark*  of  any  kind,  any  one 
of  which  you  can  have  by  purchasing  two  pack- 
*«e*  of  Cream  of  Wheat.  Your  grocer  ha* 


Cream  of  Wheat  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


No  Presents!  No  Premiums!!  No  Discounts!!! 

Our  Only  It>|>jccntrnt*  th*  fU**4 

TEAS  AND  COFFEES 

AT  ONE-  HALF  PRICE. 

Njcetoi  trim*  to  Institution*.  n*r*7nvn.  Firmer,  an.!  Ur** 
con-amerR  For  full  |«nlmUnidi)mH 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTINC  TEA  CO., 

67  Veatry  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


muntration  Mr.  Ruakin  "went  for"  that  devoted 
manager.  Here  la  a  copy  of  hi*  letter,  registered, 
written  in  pencil,  and -be  It  noted- undated  : 

”  Mea.ro, - 4  Co  -Gentlemen  s  Have  the  good- 

ne.*  to  copy  the  enclosed  envelope  in  your  beat 
buainea*  hand,  with  all  the  t’a  crooned,  like  that. 
I'llcroM  youra  for  yoa  In  my  war.  And  date  your 
letter,  aa  your  ‘to-morrow*  without  a  date  may 
tie  next  year,  and  in  now.  Here  in  your  *  bona 
fide  busior**.'  I  care  no  more  for  your  Wanted 
foundry  than  about  any  other  fnuodry ;  but  I  do 
care  to  know  if  your  bell  metal  in  good  alloy  or 
not;  and  I'll  know  whether  It  la  or  not  without 
any  further  trouble  of  yours  If  you  choo*e  to 
send  me  some  to  teat— well ;  tf  not.  Ml  break  up 
the  bell*  you  have  sent  to  Mr.  ——.and  let  ron 
know  the  quality  of  it ;  and  let  the  public  know, 
too.  John  Ruakin.  I .earn,  if  yon  mean  to  have 
any  more  *  bma-fide  bu*ittc**,'  ay  bnnincon  nigna- 
ture." 

The  envelope  ecclooed  in  Mr.  Ruakin'*  letter 
hore  the  following  KyrirUe  of  titles  and  dignities  . 
•Frofeaoor  Ruskm.  D.C.L.  I.L.D  ,  F  O  S,  Hon. 
Student  of  Chriat  Church,  Oxford  ;  lion.  Fellovr 
of  Corpus  Chriati  College.  Oxford  ;  and  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Venice.  Royal  Kent  Hotel. 
Sandgate.  Kent."  The  registered  envelope  which 
enclosed  these  communication*  wa«  perbapa  even 
more  extraordinary.  It  waaaddreued  :  “  Messrs. 

- *  Son*.  Bell  Founders  <?).  Bell  Hanger*  «>> 

London.  B.  C.  '*».or  W.  C.  t*).  S.  W.  <?)-  or  K.  R. 
<-*).  Middlesex  <?>." 


Aade  from  the  Bean] 

/ 


Sold  it  our  Stores  arvd  by  •  • 

•  •  GROCERS  EVERYWHERE  • 


Trailing  JadtmeoL 

Ry  turning  the  judgment  of 
contideoce  ym  «tt  time 
Opportunity,  page  *. 


See 


Headers  of  The  Lituabt  Diocw?  are  asked  to 


the 


SS& 

writing  to  adrertiae 


TREESBrr  by  T”‘~ 


K  1  nfcfc-'  74  YIARS.  loirs- 
c*tSuPM*rv.  Fruit  Ilwik  free  We 
CASH  ShUMY  A  want  M0« 
Home  &  traveling  oulcMnen 
BKO’S.  LOIIMUI.  10.;  l>ana> ille.N. V. 
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MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 


••We  find  the  INTERNATIONAL  invaluable  as  a  constant  and  daily 
reference." — Charles  R.  Skinner.  State  Su/crtntenJcnt  Public  Instruction,  Albany,  N,  Y. 


Making  tt>«*  Mo*l  of  It.— Pt  iiLISHtR :  -There 
Is  one  had  break  in  your  novel.  You  tell  of  a  tre¬ 
mendous  snow-storm  that  yonr  hero  encountered 
in  the  tropica.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  never 
have  any  snow  there." 

Whiten:  "Yes;  that  is  the  reason  I  made  so 
much  of  the  circumstance,  don't  you  see  '"—  Poi¬ 
tou  Tram,  lift. 


^zAND  YEAR  B00K== — 

16  ROYAL  VOLUMES 

A  practical,  usable,  up-to-date  reference  work.  It  treats  satisfactorily 
ever>-  subject  whose  importance  entitles  it  to  a  place  there — (jives  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 
Embraces  ever)-  branch  of  knowledge— covers  the  whole  field  of 

Biography  Astronomy  Electricity 

fieography  Natural  history  Chemistry 

history  Medical  Science  Engineering 

Races  Nations  Religion  Music,  Art 

Botany  Sports  Agriculture,  etc.,  etc. 


The  KfTerl  of  War  on  Snpply  - 

IKHMt.t  ** Anti  — Ah  —  whAt  entree* 


hcAtl  anil  Kruger  mauev,  koj 
Horne*  A  la  I*AcJv%mlth.  Cron)« 
an<l  lK»wit»er*  A  la  Mrthucn 
lyddite*  Am!  nhrapneU  are  off. 


I  us  it  1 1  to  Injury.— Si  irm 

letter  (ora  ntutt  to  receive!  T 


Here 


DODD.  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 

NEW  YORK  -  ChlCAOO 


Play  Whist? 


SThcn  You  Will  He  Inicrc.lcd  In  This  Table. 

IT  »  intrtwlrd  fur  Ihipltcait  Widal,  In  ih.  Illuatra- 
nun,  ilir  U*(r  cot  i%  the  ill'll  mi  up  lor  11M1  Thu 
■null  d'<k  M  (hr  krl  lui  l-ildin*  the  caul*.  It  In 
l.  iiiir.l  to  iIk  liottion  >'l  ib.  Ill'll  and  revolve*,  Tlu 
dot  >n  lltr  margin  »lw>w»  Iltr  *|glngwMch  control.  It 
At  the  *tdr  it  die  ublr  folded.  Tlw  ptnk.1  hold* 
luint  deck*  at  »*rdt  Tlirr.  nr.  ilatren  bauds  and 
each  ;i  am  Ktt four  Iruli  Aflrr  playing  a  hand,  c.irda 
m*  r»pt»c«d  in  lb.  |><«  krt*,  and  try  touching  th.  spring, 
n  sc*  hind  »  t- l«r<  r»i  h  plnyrr,  Thr  sd'inlagr* 
over  tray*  art  no  l«i*t  unit,  no  error.  and  a  plaar  on 
■  hull  to  play.  Thr  tablr  »  mad.  In  oak  or  lulH'imy 
ind  I.  •  kMutwiM.  ati (Mantis!  piece  ot _hralurt, 


Foreign. 


«lon,  with  two  cavalry  b 
ante  ol  Genviui  Bundle 


lag  to  the  roll. I  of  Mafeking 

Tlir  Transvaal  Government  aakn  laird  Rob* 
to  h«  olio wcil  to  aand  a  clergyman  to 
Helena. 

Fighting  la  reported  near  licwef*  Dorp 

April  A  general  movement  of  Lord  Kober 
troop*  to  clear  the  aoutheantern  part  of 
Free  Male  la  In  progrena 

One  line  of  lt«>er  ret  tent  la  cut  olt  by  Geer 
Maxwell  nt  Riant!  Kraal. 

A  lloer  attack  on  Colonel  Iialgetty'a  garrl 
at  Wepaoer  la  rcpulaed. 

April  ty— The  relief  of  the  llritiah  force*  at  \ 
pener.  Orange  Free  State,  ta  effected. 

I  icnerul  Roberta  reporta  movement  of  varu 
llritiah  column*  caat  of  llloemfoatein. 

April  »«— Report*  are  received  of  th.  ruon 
fight  between  the  burghera  retreating  fr 
the  aottthern  portion  of  Orange  Free  St 
and  General  French's  horsemen. 

April  »r—  Lord  Roberts  reports  that  Genet 
French  and  Hamilton  joined  forces  at  T 
bon.  hu  and  engaged  the  Hoer  force. 

General  Warren  la  appointed  military  go* 
nor  ol  Grlqualand. 

April  wj. -The  llritiah  will  continue  to  hold  T 
banchu. 

The  lloer  peace  delegates  will  sail  for  Are 


(IEO.  h.  RICE,  -  flrcen  Bay,  Win 


CLERCYMEN,  TEACHERS  AND  BUSINESS  MEN 

DE8IRINC 


n  THE  WHOLE  OB  BART  Of  TMEIB  TIME, 
Cats  OBTAIN  THE  SAVE  WITH  THE 


Previous  Experience 
Not  Nccessarv . 


American  Temperance  Life 
Insurance  Association 


Alois  P.  Swoboda 


•Il»,  — The  Nnltxn  ha* 
mittlng  the  rebuilding 
longing  to  mi*Alonarie* 

The  famine  In  CAlrult* 
The  bubonic  plague  *,pr 


rty  be-  I  rntu*  whatever  and  rv-juirtoc  twit  a  few  rnlnutea’  time  to  your  owr 
r«->fn  Ju*t  before  retiring.  My  Uda  o>ndeti->d  ayttem  more  Hereto 
can  l»  obtained  In  ten  minute*  than  by  any  other  in  two  hours  an. 
I  it  la  the  only  one  which  due*  not  <uotu  the  heart. 

It  i*  the  only  noiuraL  en»v  and  -pnrdy  method  for  obtaining 
tterle.  perfect  nealth.  (  Ji. -icwMcvrlopmcnt  an .iHamlrity  of  mind  nod  body 

Iteritn  ABSOLUTELY  CURES  CONSTIPATION.  INDIGESTION 
SLEEPLESSNESS.  NERVOUS  EXHAUSTION 

-  and  revitalize*  the  whole  body. 

Pupil*  are  of  both  m-xra  ranging  in  age  from  fifteen  to  eighty 


A  sad  lti*a|i|M,intu.ent 


Wouldn't  it  nuke 
one  <il  th*  ion  In  W 
nrh  City,  at  the  urea 


Write  olooee  for  full  Information  and  Booklet  containing  -n 
dorwment.  from  many  of  America  •  leading  crtixetis  to 

ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA.  34-36  Washington  St..  Chicago.  Ills 


Reader*  of  The  LtTtaaar  Dtocs?  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  MWtum. 
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The  German  tnr»r<|o-boat  flotilla,  which  i»t 
going  up  the  Rhine.  is  formed  at  Kiel. 

April  j*.— It  is  reported  that  Cartagena,  (  olom- 
bia.  ia  in  Ihchamltof  the  insurgent-.. 

April  to. — A  disastrous  lire  -.weep*  the  ciliM  of 
Hull  anil  Ottawa  m  Canada. 

The  t'nited  Mates  renews  its  demand  upon 
Turkey. 

April  jj. — The  American  note  presented  to  the 
I'Ol'te  on  Tuesday  demanded  lu>u>.  ilUI. 
attention. 

The  budgrt  committee  of  the  IG-lcli-rx* 

adopts  the  naval  augmentation  bill  as  asked 
by  the  German  Government. 

April  **— Arrldent  at  Pari-  Kipoaltlon 

(roumli  resulting  m  o  dentils. 

Domestic. 

COSGHKS*. 


April  ay— Senate  :  The  report  of  the  committee  on 
privilege*  and  elections,  recommending  that 
Senator  (dark,  of  Montana.be  unseated.  Is 
presented  by  Mr.  Chandler. 

April  »«.—  Senate:  The  revolution  declaring 
Matlliew  n.  (Juay  not  entitle!  to  a  seat  on 
appointment  of  the  governor  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  l»  adopted  by  a  vote  of  u  to  u. 

House  :  The  Senate  Porto  It  lean  kiint  reso. 
lution,  untended  so  ns  to  provide  further 
safeguards  in  granting  franchises  in  the 
island,  is  adopted. 

April  ty— Senate  The  agricultural  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  is  passed. 

April  »?.— Senate:  Senator  Heotl  of  West  Virginia 
is  declared  to  be  entitled  to  hU  seat  by  a 

vote  of  y*  to  j. 

Home :  Conference  report  on  the  Hawaiian 

Government  bill  is  agreed  to. 

OTiir.R  limn  sric  Kin*. 


April  »v— The  President  apj-i 
nn  auditor  for  Porto  Ith 
to  Webster  Pavis  as  As. 


"lints  a  treasurer  and 
tleo.  and  a  su.i-rss.tr 
to  Wobster  Davia  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

The  floods  In  the  ftonlli  continue. 

The  Ben menlral  Missions Conference  begins 
Ita  business. 

April  n  —  Negotiations  with  Turkey  are  pro¬ 
gressing  satisfactorily, 

Kcometileal  Missions  Conference  d'seu-srs 
the  work  of  women  in  the  mUaton.flrld. 

The  7tl»  Regiment  return*  from  Cruton  llaiu, 
the  seat  of  the  recent  strike. 

April  up— Governor. General  Wood  of  Cuba  otter* 
the  post  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Indus¬ 
try  and  Commerce  to  Honor  Pert.,  to  la.- 
coale. 

Minister  Ntraus'a  negotiation*  with  Turkey 
ute  upheld  by  the  State  Department. 

April  a«.— General  Merriman  I*  conducting  the 
testimony  In  the  Coe  or  d'Al.o.  I  o  trail, 
gallon  before  the  House  committee  on  mill- 
tary  MfYiiir*. 

The  /% j/jJftfiAia  nnd  thr  l f.uhtjt  nr*  ordered 
to  the  Uthtnu*  to  protrat  AoiArlrun  Inter. 

•«U  m  Colo  ml)  In. 

Pcrfccto  Uco»tr,  mayor  «*f  Ifavnnn,  weewpta 
tlio  *r«  r««t  wr>  ahl p  in  « .<t\rrn*>r.< irurrul 
Wood'*  «*tt»jinet* 

Foundation  of  Wraith. 

Tl»e  i«Mi«dalioft  of  wealth  i%  a  nlK^itcHaiiuliti 
ment.  Economy  U  wealth.  No  aiurt  cciwomlcjl  lavoi. 
men!  <an  he  rnaue  than  an  Investment  in  ml  estate  any. 
where  in  New*  York  City.  Sittiolilrn  Op|^  minty.  9. 


A  SATCHEL  GUIDE 

For  the  Vacation  Tourist  in  Kurope.  Cov¬ 
ering  the  portion*  of  Europe  commonly 
visited  by  tourist*.  By  \V.  J.  ROI.FE. 
Kdition  for  1900.  carefully  revised  to  date. 
With  Map*.  Street  Plans.  Money  Tables, 
a  Calendar  of  Festivals  and  Fairs,  etc. ; 
Accurate,  clear,  compact,  so  a*  to  go  in 
one's  pocket.  Flexible  leather  cover, 
51.50  net. 

The  Sate  he  I  Guide  hai  a  special  value  this 
year,  at  1/  contains  useful  matter  concerning 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  u)Oj. 


SoU  by  Booksellers.  Sent,  postpaid,  by 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


Harper’s  Bazar 

IN  MAGAZINE  FORM . 

As  a  weekly  illustrated  magazine  for  women  Harper's  Bazar 
will  occupy  a  unique  position  among  American  periodicals. 

In  addition  to  the  fashions  and  domestic  features  which  have 
given  the  Bazar  its  present  position,  other  features  of  a  distinctly 
literary  character  will  be  introduced. 

It  will  have  the  best  short  stories,  the  best  serials  and  the 
best  special  articles  by  the  leading  writers  of  the  day. 

Its  illustrations  will  be  by  the  leading  artists  of  the  day. 

In  short,  the  new  Ba/ar  will  be  as  brilliant,  as  practical,  and 
as  up-to-date  as  it  is  possible  for  a  magazine  to  be. 


BiBST  Issue  In 
EW  Form  May 


$4.00  A 


Cut  out  thin  Order  Jtlank. 


HARPER  &  BROTIIFKS,  Franklin  S|uarc.  New  York. 

Enclosed  please  find  $:.vO,  tor  which  pica.**  *«i«l  me  IIaki-ir's  Bazar  from 
May  5.  19OO.  to  January  1,  1901. 


Dale- 


■"  .Act>t  &avinS9  Ufe  M"^nce  a  ' 

Qt0^x<*  . 

*  Edward  W.  800U,  Preaideot.  *  / 

J*  The  Best  Company  for  Policy-holders.  J* 

INVESTIGATE  ITS  SPECIAL  BOND  POLICY. 


Header*  of  Tai  LrreaaaT  Diovr  a n  asked  to 


the  publication  when  wrlUng  to  advertisers. 
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MDCMMral  rnilt  Orowl»f.  CHESS. 

The  address  delivered  by  the  superintendent  |  [All  communication*  for  ibis  Depart 
of  the  Leonard  grayer  Company,  of  I’ittsticld. 

Mass..  Itrfore  the  I.cnox  Horticultural  Societx 
at  Lenox.  Mass.,  mention  of  which  we  made  in 
previous  issues,  was  such  a  popular  success  that 
the  company  have  been  obliged  to  change  the 
plan  of  distribution.  The  address  is  almost  a 
college  education  to  fruit  growers,  fruit  dealers, 
and  in  fact  to  anybody  eating  fruit  or  even 
having  but  few  fruit  trees,  or  in  any  way  con- 
cerncd.  It  was  an  admirable  address,  is  quite 
lengthy,  about  an  hour's  talk.  It  is  said  that 
had  it  been  placed  on  the  market  in  book  form 
it  might  have  yielded  the  speaker  a  fortune ;  it 
no  doubt  would  have  wild  at  a  good  price.  All 
rights  were  reserved,  however.  'I  he  full  address, 
profusely  illustrated,  in  pamphlet  form,  was 
intended  to  be  sent  to  fruit  growers  and  owners 
of  estates,  free  for  the  asking,  but  requests  for 
it  came  from  all  sorts  of  people.  I  tressmakers. 


Problem  469. 

By  Mirriv  MsKHt.r 
Our  Youngest  Ho  ver. 


Cabinet 


Baths 


IIK  It  v  inkCuiinktI*  a  strong 
double-  walled  room,  rubber- 
eonied  inside  mid  outside 
with  u  door. 


be  charged.  This  book  exclusively  treats  of  the 
interests  of  owners  of  fruit  and  shade  trees,  the 
kind  of  pumps  in  orchard  work  or  in  parks  to 
lie  used,  with  comments  upon  the  •'home-made" 
Bordeaux,  made  on  a  barn  floor  by  Mike  -<* 

(ini — with  a  hoe  in  hand,  and  its  failure.  I’ub- 
ished  on  good  paper,  easy  reading,  plain  in 
language,  free  from  technicalities.  We  believe 
this  Imok  to  be  a  good  investment  for  owners  of 
country  seats  or  fruit  growers.  We  have  one 
on  our  table.  The  book  is  all  right,  bend  for 
the  lecture  to  the  Lenox  Sprayer  Co..  30  West 
Street.  Pittsfield,  Mass.  "  Cut  this  out  before 
you  forget. M 


■  m\  mill 

ll^l  When  ready  for  um\  the 
wiiils  h re  rigid,  yet  bv  merely  tipping 
the  cabinet  you  fold  it  in  n  second 
into  a  0-inch  space. 

A  patent  alcohol  atovc  heat*  the 
cabinet  to  100  degree-  In  three  min¬ 
utes.  For  a  vapor  bath.  |H»ur  a  pint 
of  water  into  the  vaimrixer.  For  med¬ 
icated  hath-,  put  the  proper  drug*  in 
the  water.  We  send  lift  formula*  with 
the  cabinet. 

The  Kacinc  cabinet  places  In  your 
home  all  tliebenellta  of  the  licet  Turk¬ 
ish  hath  rooms.  Not  an  rs-eiitial 
feature  is  lacking.  You  save  breath- 
ing  hot  nir,  save  the  risk  of  ex|Misure 
afterward,  save  time  and  expense. 
The  cost  is  hut  8  cents  per  hath. 

For  the  cure  of  rheumatism,  kidney 
and  blood  disco*)*.  no  other  treatment 
can  approacii  it.  The  hot-air  bath 
force*  the  impurities  that  cause  the 
disease  out  front  live  million  pore*  at 
once.  In  all  sanitariums  the  Turkish 
hath  is  the  most  Important  treatment. 
All  who  value  cleiinliness.complexion 
and  health  will  eventually  own  one  of 
those  cabinets.  The  quieting,  refresh¬ 
ing.  Invigorating  effect*  of  the  hath 
arc  the  pleasantest  sensations  possible. 
One  bath  w ill  always  stop  a  cold. 


Wanted  :  Intelligent  men  and  women  to  r 
Rent  our  publications.  Weekly  salary  or 
guarantee  given  Address 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY, 
MEW  YutK  •  •  •  CHI) 


A  HOT  BATH  IN  FIVE  MINUTES 


day  or  night,  summer  or  winter, 
if  you  haven  Humphrey  Crescent 
is  Water  Heater.  It  it*  a  com- 
rc  appreciated  the  longer  enjoyed, 
a  convenience  which  no  well-ap¬ 
pointed  household  can  do  without. 
An  inexhaustible  supply  of  I  lot 
water  instantly,  costing  one  cent 

a  tubful.  An  ornament  to  anv 

• 

bathroom.  Guaranteed  jHTfcct  in 
every  detail.  No  complicated  pip¬ 
ing — simply  set  up  ami  connected 
with  gas  and  water.  You  can  not 
nffonl  to  Ik*  without  this  great 
home  convenience  ami  luxury. 
Write  to-dav  for  free  illu>trat>il 
price-list  and  Irooklct. 


T*~  lUOi»r«*hlm-l  wgusmnUed  «.i 
I*  Ulr  U-t  one  <.ii  tfn*  mm  Sot  In 

Any  MiutUr  *.»rtld~  affair* 

rviw  H«fvrrtu*-1  for  thin  pxirrmv 
aril  on  Atitfoval.  to  hr  rrinrnr-1  at  »»tir 
rtfim  If  mrt  «%tiwfa)’t»ry  H<4<1  dlrrct 
to  urn  at  from  to  $11.  e*| nvm  or 

f rs-lirht  pn  |«ftd  .  almjiol  f *«»vr .  «ai»or 
tw-r  and  fare  rfranitn*  attarhmrnf  In 
HtaM.  VfMltotAyfof  l»a ml* ....  Ulus 
(rated  ratal  ifiK  .  and  order  frr»m  that. 


Racine  bath  cabinet  co 

BOX  X.  RACINE.  WIS. 


1^600 

|jy\  m:w  imm  u»d  mm  #q 
If  Vm  Vrn4+  Ou.lO 

I  \1  rHKMIedrlsl^tlt«kr.#jinA 

I  \1  all  si;  Itx  fully  m>hnutctil  1 1  toft  w 

l|L  1  Grr at  Factory  Clearing] 
rVl27l  Salo.  We  ship  xi  ywhir"  for 
Jjgr  I  S.<i>d  >«mr  ruliln*-. 

%  I  ,f  UNABLE  to  BUY 

-  V  5  w*>  can  naNtat  >’OH  tO  FARM  A 
BID  YOLE  dirtribnting  entn- 
“  Ioru'w  for  ns.  W’  rite  for  ngenc y 
IU11I  onmmrnri'  work  rtf  O/tCO* 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO..  DrptfitB.  Chicago. 


80  simple  any  child  am  use  it. 


HUMPHREY  MFG.  &  PLATING  CO.,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH 


STAMPED  STEEL  CEILINCS 

Wo. I  liomblp  nod  IN-cornllve.  Suitable  for  all 
liiuldlUk’-  Numerous  d<->Ums.  Satd/or  Catalopw. 

1  H.  8.  NORTHROP.  02  Cherry  Street  New  York, 
the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Some  Facts  Regarding  the  Rapid  In¬ 
crease  of  Heart  Troubles. 

Hwt  trouble,  nt  1-a.t  among  the  Americans.  w 
Certainly  mcrnuung  and  while  this  may  be  largely 
.lue  to  cue  excitement  ami  worry  of  American  bun- 
nesi  life.  It  ia  more  of  teu  the  result  of  weak  atoiuaclu. 
of  poor  il  titration. 

Iteal  or git nlc  disease  I*  incurable ;  hut  uolonnwr 
In  a  htuulml  of  henrl  trouble  is  organic. 

Tbacloaa relat loo  between  heart  trouble  ami  poor 
digestion  i.  because  both  organa  are  controlled  by 
Iho  win"  great  uerv«,  the  Sympathetic  ami  the 
l*nruntogaatrlc. 

In  another  way  also  the  hear,  la  affected  by  iIm* 
r<»rm  or  poor  dljcr»tU>n,  which  raunn  | cam  iml  f*r- 
mcnutlou  from  hwJf  dl*r%-«ed  f.w*l  Thrvo  i*a  rtf  bn* 
«>f  opprraion  iiihI  hrovlucMi  in  th«*  client  Cdu.nl  by 
im-wsuraof  th«  dinc^i'hMl  Kom^h  o«i  th#»  h*art  And 
UmiCWa  Inittrfrr  ny  with  th*ir  Action;  heocw  trim 
palpitatinn  Ami  short  bm*th 

*iM  iligfAi  i«*n  aIho  pni«on«  «b*  blnod.  n  akin*  it 
thin  and  watery,  which  IrrlUU*  Aftd  wcAkeu»  thn 
heart. 

Ttui most  fieoiublt*  trratmwnr  for  hentrt  troubla  I*  to 
ImpruvH  tho  and  to  limurv  the  i»n»tni»c 

a^KiimiuMon  of  fowl. 

ThUcan  hedoa*  by  th*  iTOl’AT  u»w  nftrr  mewl*  «.f 
•OHIO  Mfo.  plr*it«mot  nrnl  effective  dijr«*»tl\*  pren««rw 
Ii4>n.  like  Stuart's  Dy»p*p*U  Tablnm  which  may  b» 
found  at  dniir  stor-..  aih|  which  nmtoln  vabi.hln 
hAriulm  dU'-wtlVi'  HeilienU  lu  A  ph'iMAM.  Cull  Veil  leu! 
form. 

It  In  safe  to  say  that  the  ivjruUr.  pmfctmt  use  of 
Stuart  a  in;p"|»lA  TnhlrtM  at  meal  time  will  cure 
any  form  of  aMuiach  trouble  rxcvpt  cancvr  of  the 

Momaeb. 


AFlexibone,} 

to  Order  $1 


T tampion.  Austin  College,  Sher 
G.  I*ahl,  Granite  Falla.  Mmn  ;  G 
mipeg.  Can.;  the  lion  S  B  !»«t«.|l 
Hr  of.  C.  I>.  Schmitt.  Unlverdt; 
H  P.  Van  Wagner.  Atlanta;  T-  k 
rille.  X.  C  ;  M.  M.  C..  Montclair.  X 
rn.  III. ion 


nngt 


Letters 

copied  while  writing 


PilUbury's  Wonderful  Feat 


.  the  <  hampton  of  America. 
hilMtlon  la  the  Franklin  Che**. 
April  ,1.  Twenty  of  1’hiladel- 
ayer*  made  the  move*  against 
Think  of  it ;  one  man  playing 
I  .war  tvir  again*!  twentr  tnen' 
performance  in  the  anna!*  of 
-  gan  at  j  r.M  .  and  continued 
he  evening  from  I  to  n.  Pills- 
.  lost  i,  and  drew  c 


ll  Is  lb.  «hiia«‘e  or  »Mr  IlfidlM.  Ufr!  ■ 

■  •rm>mlt>fe< 9***™%* 
«ir  wiiiftr  Ur  ia>  owr  Kul urr 

•rd.r.  .Ml  U<|Mlrlr«  will  ell  b«  rrfVrr««! 
Udralrrs. 

Ulfhl  »•«  »»4  dlrert  h«W  f'mt.n  hlkr 
••Ip  «•>>••«•»  •U.l.  m  Ifrilbsiii  \4svr. 

1  lu1%’i mm4  mn*lM  lo  *Mrr 

t  oltoirr  tOKwrr  COaeJArksMe  Mirk. 


DON’T  SEW  ON  BUTTONS! 

OIWU  iM'li.r’fl  IWjtti.tM  l*»44|a»  w 

S£J  TS.V.;  fli  ,  J 

In  *  Jiffy.  iTraalittlw  IfV^ 
Ir.rr-thrT  ln*|  lihe  tfilrn  Wf  • 
drstli.  Uii  don't  Ifdiire  the 
•  «•*. 

rwrh  lll»i*  mtel.  «•»..  . |i..«  ■■■■■■ 

littf  «H»IUr  Hit <•  Hu.  next  ntler  ~ 

— III?}  u—ful  IKk.rlfWw  tit  tale  «1th  Wfk 


The  Four-MoTer  Tourney. 

t/nA  Ckttt  Four.mmtr  Prob. 

rney  wa*  a  very  decided  nterru.  Fifty- 
4ama  were  cubmltted.  There  are  com- 
ly  few  per*on.  who  have  the  time,  ability, 
ice  to  attempt  to  mdvea  (our. mover,  but 
whodo.rc  lo  .tody  .omethlng  difficult 
itiful  «e  give  the  Pirst.Prire  I'roblem. 
position  received  y»  marks  out  of  a  pos- 


Co..  lloi  M.  M  aterbury.  Conn. 

T%T /\T1  ATT  A  naver 

JjiOnCV  Print  your  own  | 
^  car.1*.  circular. 

Maker 

•‘•or  51*  i»rlntlog  pri-w>.  Type  vt • 
llngew-y.  prlnirnl  rules  sent  For 
man  or  hoy.  s»iul  for  i^tralogue. 
presses,  type,  paper,  to  factory.  | 
THE  PRESS  CO..  M.rld«t.  Conn. 


New  Vorkt 
Ilrooklynt 
Host  on; 
rtilladelphla 
Cklcagoi 


ELECTRICITY^™ 

Fnr  rWlAtilr  i^«r«iiia,  nvrt^oivJ  with 

wiwa  iimsT  *  nmni  ra..  r  m.i.  m..  nw*c*.  m. 


lee  Cream  While  Vou  Walt 

i  into  ahuh  Tm.  IkGOT  *em  ■*  will 

■  ussnitani  thji  •  ii  iroi 

*•  •'  '»  loeg*r  mourr  to  rod 
taming  <4  I  dl'V  t..r  .  rail  hour 

i»««  muiSk.ddu-«iiw  cvran  I 
grobcMs  a  ad  tlw  X  Xth  Cmtur*  Fr*< 
id  the  licit. 


'.te.VAPO-CRESOLENE  "sfS 

_ VAPO.CRESOLEHE  C0_.  180  FuHon  Stritet  *i  Y 

COLLAR  j*  M  goes  with  our  one  piece 
BUTTON  jt  Ur  button. 

insurance  ,  Krementz  &  Co., 


■■  W  ■■  Sight .  Weak  and  Itisiucd  Kyc*  ll-w 
I  ■  _  to  'frit  «nd  cure  at  homr 

■  ■■  Valuable  HOOK  I  KKK. 

The  CLEH  SANITARIUM  CO.,  Glen.  Fall..  N.  V. 


nWHI8KY  %tn 

Ciirml  in  30  C 
trontment. 

U4NM.I.KI.  H.D 


"th*r«lni;?liahtt* 
\jn.  StniUriuns 
k  an»l  particulan 

.  %l  In  nt  n .  La. 


COE’S  ECZEMA  CURE  *1 


drumrut-  TV-  or  a.  »  — 

»  Chrm.  Co-  Cl.s.Und  0 

Readers  of  Taa  IjTrBaar  Diua-.r  are  as»rvl  to 


the  pubUcaiton  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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l May  5,  1900 


Very  Fine. 

(From  "Modern  Chess- Brilliancies.”) 

Uiuoco  Piano. 

iCH.  PAt'UKX.  I  kOlISCH. 

lilt.  BBuk.  Wk,U.  BU. 

i«  P-K  .  uP-y»  p«p. 

K  B  3  Kt-Q  B  3  ■«  kt  '!  B  3  P— C'.* 


inpnH AT  is  die  value  of  a  guarantee 
I  T»  J  J  that  a  paint  will  last  if  at  the  end 

of  the  time  it  must  be  burned  or 
scraped  off  before  you  can  repaint. 

The  only  paint  that  presents  a  perfect 
surface  after  long  exposure,  without  special 
preparation,  is  Pure  White  Lead.  Employ 
a  practical  painter  to  apply  it  and  the  re¬ 
sult  will  please  you. 

PBCC  For  color*  u.e  National  Load  Company’*  Pure  Whlta 
PKPC  Lead  Tmtio*  Color*.  Any  *had*  d**lr*d  i*  readily 
obtained.  Pamphlet  ftving  full  Information  and  »hov* . 
lag  earn  plea  of  Colors,  also  pamphlet  entitled  "  Uncle  Sam'a  Ex¬ 
perience  With  Pal ota  ••  forwarded  upon  application. 


F.t  Muikey... 
W.  If.  lUrtktt*. 
A  l>.  Wntbrec. 
C  t/.  De  ►  ranee 


l>cn\cr 


National  Lead  Co.,  too  William  Street.  .Yew  York 


...St.  ctair. Mian. 

. Mad.n.n.  Wk 

. Linden.  M«h 

Balllr  Crerk.  Mich. 
piiBil  Rapid*  Mich 
. Malvern,  la. 


Tha  Rrv.  A.  J.  I)y*tcrhclt . 

The  Rev.  Th.  K«en  . 

I>r.  II.  P.  Chaw . 

Carl C,  Marshall  .  . . 

K  B.  Km. Hi.  . .  lurn.r> 

Pro/.  B.  Mo*»r . . 

K.  K.  Rohrrt* . «i|  Supl 

O.  B  ChamhrrUm . 

W.  Kulu*  Platt . 

II  I*.  Van  Wauitar . 

T.  K.  UtiHN* . 

P.  J.  Wortmaa  . 

W.  II  Philbin .  , 

II.  A.  Norwood  .  not  «>a> 

r.  North . U7  I’a 

l)r.  II  K.  Undcrarml  ...... 

I.  II  Mimrn*.  AUofnryat.Uw 

Tha  R-v.  W.  V.  \  urmnn . 

P.S  Hr**cllin*.  Room*  31-73  llrmmntway  BUI* 

K.  M.  Ilnl.irf . 10  Cable*  St..  Ko*l-. 

R  F.  lam* . »T9  Much  M..  M»dl‘> 

C.  S.  Tahoe  . *11  IMUtdr  Ave..  Jam*- 

H.  Ilonc . .  Broadway.  Sew  \ 


Albany.  Me 


ONE-HALF  THE  FUEL 


K.  A. 

II.  C 

C.  P.  Murphy  . r«r 

Kd  C  hahl . 

C.  II.  Bird.  Attorney-at-law... 

The  Rev.  C  I.  Taylor . 

K.  C.  Halo**  . 

I  hr  Hon.  II.  h.  Smith . 

II  K.  Koprrlil.  Attorney. at-law 

W.  I  .  Smith.  . 

Prof.  T.  R.  Wlliard .  .. 

tiro.  R.  William* . loot  u< 

K  C.  Rmith . . 

P.  CruHhrr . B. 

Cap*.  "M  Bund . »  . 

C.  K.  Oldham.  Attorney  at  daw 

W,  llaumrorlenrr. 


ohiwnn 


EDWIN  A.  JACKSON  &  BRO., 

S4  Brckman  Strrrt.  N.  Y 


STAMMER 


Thr  Rrv.  C 

Wilmot  S.  ha..* . 

II  F.  Kuunuul  ..«u  111* 
K*r|  h.  Kotnmon.... 

II  Kclrham  . 

A.  II.  (imner . 

W.  ►  .  Furman . 

I  hr  Rrv,  S  I*  tiamin.il 

hr.  C.  W,  tialloupv.  ..iB 

II  II  Brmil . . 

I  III-  Rrv.  F.  W.  Rrrtlrr 
E.  L.  Ma»«rtt . 


. Wilton.  N.  II 

North  |Ir<»ikh'ld.  'Ia« 


L fell  School  lor 
C  AliUUt  Si.  S*tteit.  ESO. 


STUDY 


Htdic  .  it'- 1«3  Broadway.  N-w  York 


Qerlach  Academy,  \  AW 

HIMPI1  P  N.  Ja  ■■■■  1 


Yours  and  Others 


BRIEI.LE.  N.  J 


The  Americnn  $10  Typewriter 


THE  WESTERN 


Pick  on  Memory 


kssr 

d<*utvAi  e  007*  ••  nortl.  lorn 
3CHOOU  1  etmrUun  In  Oeometr* 
Froo-hend  end  lndit«tml  l»r*witi«. 
AnuT.ian  and  RoTOpcatT  Cnhenltlp* 
Will  core  lor  your  hoy  while  jo 
Advlrvi*i  “  V teo-Preehlont  •  for  Ittn* 


end  Circulars  10c. 
d.sr.  Pttlaflald,  Mas*. 
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Subscribers  desirinK  to  receive  Th»  I.umcxkv  (Moist  at  their  \ ora¬ 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

IN  THE  PHILIPPINES-WAR  OR  BRIGANDACE? 

THE  reports  that  cumc  from  the  Philippines  last  week  were 
«*f  such  divergent  character  that  both  the  expansionist  and 
the  unti-expunsionist  press  found  fresh  opportunity  for  renewing 
their  contentions  the  one.  that  the  war  is  practically  over ;  the 
other,  that  it  is  not.  Five  despatches  from  Manila,  one  from 
Washington,  and  an  article  by  ex-Consul  Wildman  contain  these 
contradictory  views.  The  first  despatch  was  a  special  to  the 
New  York  Sun  giving  an  interview  which  its  Manila  correspond¬ 
ent  hud  had  with  General  Otis  Tuesday  evening  of  last  week,  in 
which  the  general  said  that  he  had  "held  the  opinion  for  some 
time  that  the  thing  is  entirely  over,  "and  proceeded  to  give  proofs 
that  the  "guerillas  "  would  no  longer  be  able  to  "accomplish any¬ 
thing  serious."  Another  despatch  from  Manila  on  the  same  day 
I  May  3).  through  the  Associated  Press,  reported  that  nothing  has 
been  heard  of  Aguinaklo  since  December,  and  that  the  belief  pre¬ 
vails  in  Manila  that  he  has  been  killed  by  the  Igorottis.  a  native 
tribe  hostile  to  him.  A  third  despatch  from  Manila,  last  Mon¬ 
day,  still  further  reinforced  the  view  that  the  war  is  over  by  tell¬ 
ing  of  the  capture  of  Gen.  Pantclon  Garcia,  the  insurgent  officer 
standing  next  to  Aguinaldo  in  rank,  and  commanding  all  the 
native  forces  in  central  Luzon. 

The  rest  of  the  rejiorts  referred  to  above,  however,  tend  to  sup¬ 
port  the  opposite  view.  A  despatch  from  Manila  on  Thursday 
of  last  week  told  of  an  insurgent  attack  on  the  little  American 
garrison  of  thirty  men  at  Catubig.  island  of  Samar,  in  which 
twenty  of  the  Americans  were  killed  in  a  heroic  rive  days’  fight, 
and  the  remaining  ten  were  saved  by  the  opportune  arrival  of  a 


relief  force.  "This  tight.'  says  the  Associated  Press  correspond¬ 
ent.  "has  encouraged  the  Filipinos,  who  arc  now  acting  in  an 
aggressive  manner  and  threatening  that  section  of  the  coast, 
particularly  the  town  of  Catarina,  whence  the  garrison  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  withdrawn  to  Laoan."  An  Associated  Press  despatch 
from  Washington,  of  the  same  date,  told  of  a  new  plan  of  the 
Filipinos  by  which  they  will  organize  into  mounted  bands  of 
about  one  hundred  men  each,  scatter  throughout  the  islands,  but 
remain  in  daily  communication  with  each  other,  and  "hurass  the 
American  forces  wherever  possible."  Oil  the  next  day  (May  41. 
another  Manila  despatch  (Associated  I’ivsxl  told  of  a  desperate 
fight  at  Lcambanao,  in  the  center  of  the  island  of  Panay.  in 
which  a  party  of  the  Twenty-sixth  infantry  were  so  hard  pressed 
by  the  insurgents  that  they  had  to  leave  four  dead  and  sixteen 
wounded  on  the  field.  The  remainder,  says  the  correspondent, 

"had  a  narrow  escape.  The  war.  says  the  Liberal,  the  organ 
•  >f  ihe  Filipinos,  as  quoted  in  the  dcsputch.  far  from  being  over, 
is  really  more  vigorous  than  ever  Ik* fore. 

Mr.  Wildman.  formerly  United  Slates  consul-general  in  Hong¬ 
kong.  suiys  in  an  article  entitled  "A  Reign  of  Terror  in  the  Philip¬ 
pine*,"  which  appear*  in  Le  slit's  1 1  'tekly  : 

"  Altho  General  Otis  would  have  u»  believe  that  the  war  in  the 
Philippines  is  over.  I  learn  from  private  sources  of  information 
of  the  highest  authority  that  there  exists  u  veritable  reign,  of 
terror  in  most  parts  of  the  archipelago  within  gunshot  from  our 
army  |«ostx  Either  General  Otis  is  blind  to  the  situation  or  is 
keeping  the  real  facts  from  the  American  people.  Aguinaldo’ s 
force*  have  scattered  into  marauding  bands,  and.  leaguing  them¬ 
selves  with  the  mountain  Tulisnnes  and  Ladtoiivs.  terrorize  the 
country  and  eflVctually  check  the  cultivation  of  crop*  and  the 
sale  of  marketable  product* . 

"If  we  ever  hnjic  to  put  an  end  to  this  Indian  warfare  wc  must 
send  additional  forces  to  the  islands.  Our  present  corps  is  totally 
inadequate  t«»  cope  with  the  situation  and  biing  the  war  to  a 
d«*sc.  The  islands,  commercially  or  otherwise,  will  be  utterly 
useless  until  life  and  property  are  made  safe." 

The  shiny  an!  Aar*/  Journal  (New  York)  holds,  however, 
that  all  this  military  activity  on  the  part  of  the  natives  is  merely 
bushwhacking  brigandage.  It  says  . 

"That  there  are  none  m»  blind  as  those  who  will  not  see  is 
shown  by  the  determination  of  a  noisy  band  in  the  United  States 
to  magnify  and  throw  out  of  all  proportion  the  incidents  taking 
place  in  Luzon,  and  not  to  accept  the  statement  that  the  war  ns 
a  war  is  ended  in  the  Philippines  until  there  is  out  theie  an 
American  regiment  for  every  square  mile  of  territory.  It  will  be 
a  long  time,  no  doubt,  before  marauding  is  entirely  done  away 
with,  since  it  can  not  lie  expected  that  thousands  of  soldiers, 
originally  held  together  by  the  loosest  discipline,  will  go  back  to 
their  old  pursuits  without  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
of  practising  pillage  and  plunder  on  their  own  account.  es|K*- 
cially  when  they  can  throw  the  mantle  of ‘patriotic  reprisals' 
over  the  robbery  of  natives  who  had  peacefully  welcomed  the 
Americans." 

The  interview  with  General  Otis,  briefly  referred  to  above, 
contains  many  valuable  fact'  and  opinions  on  the  Philippine  sit¬ 
uation.  He  says: 

"I  can  not  see  where  it  is  possible  for  the  guerrillas  to  effect 
any  reorganization,  concentrate  in  any  force,  or  accomplish  any¬ 
thing  serious.  \Ye  have  one  hundred  and  sixteen  |*>sts  north  of 
Manila,  and  ninety-four  south  of  the  city.  Everywhere  the  peo¬ 
ple  arc  giving  valuable  information,  and  are  almost  daily  d:s- 
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closing  hidden  arms  and  other  insurgent  property.  In  the  last 
batch  captured  we  discovered  Aguinaldo"  s  property,  which  was 
scattered  when  he  was  fleeing  from  Tarlac.  This  includes  valu¬ 
able  papers.  The  Filipinos  who  want  peace  are  beginning  to 
appreciate  the  power  of  the  Americans  to  protect  them,  and  are 
giving  effective  cooperation.  The  remnants  of  the  guerrilla 
bands  are  thoroughly  scattered  and  they  arc  unable  to  remain 
for  any  time  in  any  place." 

Then  he  gave  the  interviewer  some  information  that  has  an 
Important  bearing  on  the  anti-expansionist  contention  that  Agui- 
naldo  did  not  wish  war,  but  that  it  was  forced  upon  him  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Otis.  General  Otis  say* ; 

"It  [the  insurrection!  was  inevitable  from  the  start.  When 
Aguinaldo  left  Hongkong  and  came  to  Cavite  it  was  with  the 
intention  of  lighting  tho  Americans.  Independence  was  the 
Junta's  scheme  even  then.  Recently  we  have  come  into  posses¬ 
sion  of  proof  that  when  Aguinaldo  went  to  Hongkong  from  Singa¬ 
pore  the  whole  subject  was  discussed  at  a  big  meeting  of  the 
Juntn.  They  planned  that  Aguinaldo  should  come  to  Manila 
with  American  assistance,  make  a  show  of  cooperation  until  the 
Spaniards  were  expelled,  and  then  drive  the  Americans  out 

"Aguinaldo  was  unwilling  to  pursue  such  a  course  because  it 
would  l>o  dishonorable.  Sandico.  who  was  minister  of  the  inte¬ 
rior  in  Mubini's  cabinet,  made  a  speech  which  carried  the  meet¬ 
ing.  He  declared  that  everything  would  lie  fair  considering  the 
object  thut  was  to  bo  achieved.  Aguinaldo  yielded,  and  his  en¬ 
tire  subsequent  course  in  the  Philippines  has  been  in  complete 
consonance  with  the  scheme.  The  Junta  was  then  prepared  and 
instructions  were  given,  and  subsequently,  in  the  middle  of  Jan¬ 
uary.  iHijq.  they  warned  their  friends  in  Manila  to  leave,  saying 
that  the  time  was  near  at  hund.  We  have  many  documents  in 
Aguinaldo’*  handwriting,  including  his  plans  for  a  rising  in 
Manila  last  October,  when  he  detailed  the  method*  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  assassinnting  the  American*.  Ho  Is  a  mediocre  man. 
with  tho  knack  of  outwardly  appearing  honest  and  honorable. 
His  strongest  point  was  hi*  ability  to  keep  the  discordant  ele¬ 
ments  together.'' 

Tho  anti-expansionist  press  show  no  satisfaction  over  the  re¬ 
cent  native  successes,  but  are  roused  by  these  reports  of  con¬ 
tinued  fighting  to  exclaim  again  against  tho  uselessness  and 
barbarity  of  it  all.  The  Indianapolis  Sentinel  (Dcm.)  say*  that 
the  ntrugglo  "seem*  to  have  degenerated  intoa  process  of  savage 
massacre  on  both  sides.”  and  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.)  observes: 

"Tho  remarkable  thing  is  the  little  impression  that  all  thc*c 
horror*  und  this  useless  bloodshed  seem  to  make  upon  the  public 
mind.  Kvcn  the  religious  conscience  of  the  country  seems  to  be 
asleep  upon  the  subject  of  tho  wickedness  of  war— of  such  war  as 


iM*i>e  loiLowo  Tilt  run. 

—  The  AVr  Vert  HWU. 


we  are  waging  upon  a  helpless  people  7,000  miles  from  our  shores, 
who  never  did  us  harm,  and  whose  only  fault  is  that  Mr.  McKin¬ 
ley.  f«w  £so.ooo.ouo.  bought  them,  their  country,  their  liberty,  ami 
their  independence  from  Spain. 

“Even  from  the  Ecumenical  Conference— the  great  gathering 
of  missionaries  and  «>f  pt-rs-ms  esjiecially  interested  in  the  cause 
of  missions,  now  assembled  in  New  York — we  have  not  heard 
one  word  of  protest  in  the  name  of  Christianity  or  humanity 
against  the  horror*  of  the  wars  which  are  Iwing  waged  to-dnv  by 
the  two  great  branches  of  the  English-speaking  race  on  both 
sides  of  the  globe.  Good  men  talk  of  establishing  missions  in 
the  Philippines— creating  dioceses  and  building  cathedrals  there 
— but  meanwhile  hold  their  peace  while  the  wretched  Filipinos 
arc  being  slaughtered.” 

The  Salt  Lake  Her  ah!  (Dcm.)  says: 

“Every  American  hero  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  conquest  is 
worth  io.ooo  Tagal*.  Every  American  boy  whose  life  was  bar¬ 
tered  away  last  week  for  Oriental  trade  wax  worth  more  to  this 
country  and  to  his  home  than  are  all  the  cheap  coolie  lubarers 
of  Luzon.  But  these  sacrifices  can  be  Mopped  any  day  by  giving 
the  Filipinos  the  same  assurances  of  self-government  that  Con¬ 
gress  ha*  given  the  Cubans.  And  this  wholesale  slaughter  of 
•benighted  being*,'  who  are  naturally  distrustful  and  resentful 
after  three  centuries  of  Caucasian  abuse  and  deception,  may  be 
ended  thus  at  once  and  without  shedding  another  dropof  blood." 


THE  MINING  DISASTER  IN  UTAH. 

THE  explosion  in  the  coal-mine  near  Scofield,  Utah,  alxnit 
ninety  miles  southeast  of  Salt  Luke,  last  week,  in  which 
more  than  300.  perhaps  >50,  men  lost  their  live*,  seems  to  be  the 
worst  accident  in  the  history  of  Amcricnn  coal-mining.  The 
cause  of  the  explosion  is  not  definitely  known,  a*  nearly  every 
man  in  tho  vicinity  of  the  explosion  was  killed;  but  the  most 
generally  accepted  explanation  is  the  one  outlined  as  follows  by 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger: 

"All  .the  evidence  published  thus  far  in  connection  with  the 
terrible  mine  disaster  in  Utah  goes  to  confirm  the  theory  that  tho 
explosion  was  cause-1  by  the  ignition  of  u  quantity  of  giant  jk»\v- 
der.  intensified  by  the  firing  of  the  dust  in  the  mine.  There  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  a  great  quantity  of  the  lutter  suspended  in  tho 
air.  There  would  lie.  naturally,  in  u  mine  of  bituminous  coal, 
above  water-level  and  therefore  dry.  while  the  coal  was  constantly 
broken  up  and  agitated  by  the  picks  and  shovels  of  hundreds  of 
workmen.  In  such  a  condition  the  dust  would  be  ulmost  ns  in¬ 
flammable  as  the  powder,  and  when  ignited  by  the  explosion  of 


“How  i-'r.s  is  it  going  to  take  me  to  t»mc  this  pesky  critter,  anyhow#" 

—  Ike  Minntapclii  Tribune. 
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the  hitter  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  mine  would  be  set  ablaze 
almost  instantly,  while  the  oxygen  being  burned  out  of  it.  the 
result  would  be  the  deadly  choke-damp.  The  men  who  were  not 
burned  to  death  in  the  explosion  were  quickly  surlocated  by  this. 
.in<l  hence  there  was  no  chance  for  anyone  n<>t  within  immediate 
reach  of  the  open  air  to  escape  alive.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
iloubt  the  statement  that  the  mine  was  well  ventilated  anil  free 
.  mm  fire-damp,  but  these  ure  not  the  only  things  to  be  looked 
after  in  order  to  make  the  workings  safe.  If  the  theory  just 
stated  is  correct,  there  was  gross  carelessness  somewhere  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  powder." 

The  Pittsburg  Dispatch,  published  i:i  the  midst  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  mining  region,  says: 

"Like  the  explosions  which  have  occurred  in  Pennsylvania 
mines,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  immediate  rcsjionsibility. 
Hut  like  the  similur  disasters  of  this  State,  it  may  lx-  assumed 
timt  lack  of  proper  precautions  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  and  proba¬ 
bly  insufficient  legal  safeguards.  Whether  the  mine  was  imper¬ 
fectly  ventilated  or  whether  some  incompetent  or  reckless  miner 
took  liberties  with  doors  or  lumps  is  matter  for  the  I'tah  authori¬ 
ties  to  determine.  Yet  there  remains  for  all  the  lesson  that 
mining  laws  should  go  beyond  the  requirement  of  perfunctory 
examination  of  workings  to  secure  the  safety  of  human  life.  The 
requirements  regarding  ventilation  and  safety  appliances  should 
lw  of  the  strictest.  In  addition,  the  qualifications  of  miners 
should  be  fixed  by  law.  Irresponsible  persons  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  jeopardize  the  lives  of  their  fellows.  " 

"It  is  only  by  comparison.”  says  the  Chicago  Evening  Post, 
“that  one  can  gain  a  comprehension  of  the  terrible  nature  of  the 
disaster.”  It  continues: 

“The  accident  at  Pittston,  Pm.,  June  a*.  1*96.  was  deemed  a 
horrible  one  at  the  time,  but  only  ninety  lives  were  lost  there. 
At  Newcastle,  Colo.,  February  18,  1S96,  there  was  a  loss  of  sixty 
lives,  nnd  at  Red  Canyon.  Wyo.,  March  ai.  1895.  the  loss  was 
sixty-eight.  These  were  considered  appalling—  and  they  were— 
hut  they  arc  not  in  the  same  class  with  the  Scofield  disaster. 
The  fatalities  of  that  ure  not  unprecedented,  of  course,  but  they 
arc  doubtless  greater  than  have  ticcn  occasioned  by  any  similar 
accidents  in  this  country.  In  the  Welsh  collieries  they  arc  not 
wi  uncommon.  There  have  been  several  such  disasters  in  Wales 
in  which  the  loss  of  life  has  approximated  or  even  exceeded  this 
new  record  for  the  United  Stales.  At  the  Albion  colliery  in 
Wales,  for  instance,  a 86  lives  were  lost  June  23.  1%  and  at  the 
Park  Slip  colliery,  in  the  same  country.  116  out  of  131  miners 
went  to  their  death  with  hardly  a  moment's  warning.  There 
was  a  loss  of  1 76  in  the  Llanerch  colliery  in  Fngland  in  1890 
also,  but  these  are  all  exceptional  cases.  Accidents  in  mines  arc 
frequent,  and  very  destructive  on  occasions,  but  a  loss  of  over 
2oo  souls  is  so  unusual  as  to  seem  terrible  even  for  them." 

The  Salt  Luke  Hera/,/  say* : 

"There  is  something  for  the  world  to  learn  from  such  calami¬ 
ties.  Those  who  use  coni  should  reflect  and  give  the  man  who 
mines  it  his  due.  He  is  entitled  to  more  consideration  than  he 
gels.  And  the  widows  and  orphans  are  entitled  to  the  sympathy 
and  assistance  of  thoughtful  people  here  and  elsewhere." 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  says: 

"The  calamity  nt  Scofield  grows  in  horror  the  more  it  is  con¬ 
templated.  Our  country  has  been  in  war  for  two  years  past.  In 
no  battle  have  there  been  so  many  killed  and  so  few  wounded. 
Some  who  had  faced  death  in  battle  repeatedly  and  come  out  un¬ 
scathed.  went  down  to  death  in  a  moment  in  that  terrible  pit. 
Men  stand  benumbed  in  the  presence  «»f  such  a  catastrophe.  .  .  . 

"We  have  nil  read  of  such  calamities  in  foreign  mines.  We 
have  read  when  the  fishing  fleets  of  New  England  come  home  in 
the  autumn  and  report  the  number  of  the  lost,  what  the  sorrow 
is.  but  these  have  seemed  far-away  calamities  to  us.  such  as 
COuld  not  afflict  Utah.  But  these  dead  and  this  sorrow  are  at  our 
very  doors;  the  truth  is  forced  upon  us  that  Utah  is  not  exempt; 
that  she  must  bear  her  part  in  the  world  s  industrial  tragedies. 
It  ought  to  soften  all  our  hearts  toward  our  fellow  men  ;  it  ought 
to  cause  the  whole  State  to  draw  its  arms  around  the  stricken 
ones  who  arc  left,  with  a  tenderness  that  will  be  as  a  balm  to  the 
hearts  that  are  break. ng  and  to  the  eyes  that  have  grown  weary 
with  weeping.” 


THE  MOST  EXPENSIVE  CITY  IN  THE  WORLD. 

EW  YORK  S  is  the  most  expensive  municipal  government 
in  the  world.  Last  year,  according  to  Controller  Coler, 
the  city  received  and  paid  out  again,  fur  all  purposes,  more  than 
$20*  The  great  city  of  London,  with  a  million  more  in¬ 

habitants.  was  run  at  an  expense  of  S20.ooo.ooo  less  than  New 
York,  and  Paris,  with  its  vast  and  varied  municipal  services,  per¬ 
taining  to  education,  cleanliness,  health,  charity,  banking,  and 
its  almost  paternal 
care  for  its  citizens, 
far  in  advance  of 
the  American  me  • 
tropulis  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  coot  8'S.ooo.- 
ouo  less  than  New 
York  last  year.  In 
deed,  the  combined 
expenses  of  Boston. 

Chicago,  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1S99  were 
only  $i.ooo.oon  more 
than  those  of  New 
York.  The  city's  ex¬ 
penses  amo  anted  to 
$19.56  per  capita  on 
the  estimated  popu 
latkm  of  3.500.000. 

Mr.  Coler.  who  gives 
these  interesting 
facts  in  Appleton's 
Popular  Science 

Monthly  (May),  says  that  "the  combined  annual  expenditures 
of  the  six  largest  States  in  Ihc  Union  arc  less  than  those  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  the  financial  transactions  of  the  latter  are 
equal  in  amount  to  one  seventh  of  those  of  the  national  govern¬ 
ment."  In  spite  of  these  enormous  expenditures,  however,  the 
credit  of  thccity  is  second  only  to  that  of  the  federal  government. 

About  $15,000,000.  Mr.  Coler  reckons,  is  paid  every  year  for 
the  gratification  of  a  sentiment,  the  sentiment  that  demanded  the 
consolidation  of  ninety  or  more  municipalities  into  a  "Greater 
New  York."  He  says: 

"The  municipality,  by  taking  in  the  extra  territory  and  ]*»pu- 
Intion.  doubled  its  debt,  added  less  than  one  fourth  to  its  tangi¬ 
ble  assets,  and  increased  the  cost  of  local  government  $15,000,000 
a  year.  This  added  cost  is  the  price  paid  by  the  taxpayers  for  n 
sentiment  and  for  baste  ami  carelessness  in  the  work  of  com¬ 
pleting  consolidation.  The  cost  of  government  for  the  enlarged 
city  was  in  1  '79  approximately  $15,000,000  more  than  the  com¬ 
bined  expenditures  of  the  various  municipalities  for  the  last  year 
of  their  separate  existence.  This  increase  was  excessive  and 
altogether  unnecessary  to  the  maintenance  of  thorough  and  pro¬ 
gressive  government.  .  .  .  They  arc  paying  now  $15,000,000  a 
year  for  the  sentiment  that  demanded  a  city  great  in  all  save 
honesty  and  political  wisdom." 

By  the  charter  of  the  greater  city.  Mr.  Coler  explains,  "the 
salary  of  almost  every  officer  and  employee,  from  the  mayor  to 
the  doormen  of  the  police  stations,  is  fixed  by  net  of  the  state 
legislature,"  and  as  the  representatives  from  New  York  Cilv  are 
in  the  minority  in  that  body,  the  city  has  to  submit  to  having  the 
salaries  of  its  employees  regulated  by  those  who  do  not  have  to 
share  the  taxation.  The  legislature  also  has  so  many  other 
ways  of  getting  at  the  city  treasury  that  Mr.  Coler  says : 

"It  is  going  to  be  a  difficjlt  matter  to  make  even  an  appreci¬ 
able  beginning  in  economy  so  long  as  the  state  legislature  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  exercise  practically  unlimited  power  t<*  regulate  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  municipality.  Persons  and  corporations, 
be  they  honest  or  corrupt  when  they  seek  to  obtain  money  from 
the  city  treasury  for  any  purpose,  arc  going  t<>  proceed  along  the 
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line  of  least  resistance,  and  the  smooth  and  open  way  has  long 
been  the  legislature  at  Albany.  Every  session  of  that  body  adds 
something  to  the  expenses  of  the  city,  and  it  is  a  short  and  dul! 
one  that  docs  not  add  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  burden 
of  the  New  York  taxpayers. “ 

Another  source  of  loss  is  seen  in  the  immensely  valuable  fran¬ 
chises  granted  years  ago  to  private  cor|>orations.  They  yickl 
barely  $300,000  a  year  where  they  ought  to  yield,  Mr.  Coler 
thinks,  more  than  $5,000,000.  Finally,  the  raids  u|*>n  the  city 
treasury  by  corrupt  officials  cause  a  lo*s  of  jn-rhaps  $1,000.00  or 
more  every  year.  "The  methods  of  the  Tweed  ring  have  long 
been  out  of  date  in  the  city  of  New  York."  says  Mr.  Coler.  "and 
fraud  upon  the  public  treasury  has  become  a  respectable  calling." 
In  conclusion  he  says: 

"The  possibilities  of  the  future  are  greater  than  the  dreams  of 
to-day,  but  new  policies  and  new  methods  must  and  will  prevail. 
The  development  of  Greater  New  York  must  not  be  hampered  by 
n  financial  system  antiquated  ami  imperfect.  The  city  should 
have  power  to  develop  its  material  resources  into  revenue-yield¬ 
ing  improvements,  and  then,  with  honest  and  intelligent  govern¬ 
ment.  the  burden  of  tuxation  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 
the  ideal  of  the  grandest  municipality  in  the  world  will  have 
been  achieved.” 

A  VICTORY  FOR  THE  NICARAGUA  CANAL. 

'■piIE  decisive  majority  of  235  to  35.  by  which  the  Houst  of 
*  Representatives  passed  the  Hepburn  bill  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Nicaragua  canal,  is  believed  by  many  papers  not  only 
to  show  an  overwhelming  sentiment  in  Congress  in  favor  of  the 
proposed  waterway,  but.  as  the  New  York  Journal  of  Comment 
says,  to  represent  "the  sentiment  *»f  the  American  people."  The 
Boston  Herald  (Ind.)  says  that  "it  was  felt  by  many  members, 
especially  by  those  from  the  Western  section,  that  a  vote  against 
the  bill  would  be  resented  by  their  constituents,  and  might  be 
punished  at  the  polls,”  The  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
construct  “such  provisions  for  defense  as  may  lie  necessary  for 
the  safety  and  protection  of  said  cunal  and  harbors."  so  that  it 
does  not  necessarily  at  this  point  conflict  with  the  Clayton* 
Hulwcr  or  the  Hay-l’aunccfotc  treaty ;  yet.  ns  some  papers  point 
out,  it  can  be  mode  to  authorize  any  amount  of  fortification  that 
may  bo  thought  desirable.  It  seems  to  l«  pretty  generally  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  Senate  will  not  pass  the  bill,  ami  a  considerable 
number  of  papers  think  that  many  Representatives  voted  for  it 
with  the  understanding  that  it  would  not  go  any  further.  "They 
never  would  have  passed  this  bill  at  this  time."  says  the  New 
York  Commercial  Advert  her  (Rep.),  "without  a  plain  under¬ 
standing  that  the  Senate  should  stop  it."  The  same  paper  goes 
on:  “It  was  a  godsend  to  members  standing  for  election  to  be 
able  to  vote  for  what  the  people  want,  to  defy  corrupting  corpora¬ 
tions,  and  repudiate  European  meddling  in  American  affairs  in 
one  act,  without  incur  ing  responsibility  for  embarrassing  the 
country  in  its  foreign  relations  or  committing  it  prematurely  to 
choice  of  a  route,  and  it  was  really  very  obliging  of  Senators  to 
relieve  them  of  this  responsibility  by  promising  that  the  bill 
should  go  no  farther."  The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  says  that 
the  vote  "is  to  be  regarded  as  an  expression  of  opinion  rather 
than  as  an  act  of  legislation."  and  the  Chicago  Evening  Pot I 
(Ind.  Rep.)  calls  the  action  of  the  House  "childish  and  purpose- 
loss.”  The  New  York  Evening  Pott  (Ind.  1  says 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  President  -that  is  to  sav.  Senator 
llanna — decided  that  it  would  be  "good  politics  ’  to  pass  this  bill 
through  the  House,  thereafter  to  be  strangled,  and  gave  the  nec¬ 
essary  orders  to  the  party  cattle.  The  action  is  intended  for 
campaign  purposes  alone.  But  how  can  we  expect  foreigners  to 
understand  this?  How  can  we  explain  to  them  that  Mr.  McKin¬ 
ley  is  only  playful  in  pretending  to  approve  a  bill  which  violates 
our  most  solemn  national  obligations?  T"  defend  him  by 
ing  out  that  he  will  see  to  it  that  the  bill  never  becomes  law,  is 


merely  to  double  his  disgrace— to  say  that  he  is  not  only  reckless 
but  insincere.” 

The  New  York  Journal  (Dcm.)  has  begun  tocall  on  the  Senate 
to  pass  the  bill.  It  says  : 

"Senators  can  not  excuse  their  failure  to  act  on  the  canal  bill 
on  the  ground  that  they  have  not  yet  acted  on  the  Hay-Paunce- 
fotc  Treaty  when  nobody  is  responsible  for  their  failure  to  act  on 
the  treaty  but  themselves.  Why  do  they  not  take  it  up  and  dis¬ 
pose  of  it?  Why  do  they  not  vote  on  the  Davis  amendment,  and 
give  Secretary  Hay  a  chance  to  exercise  his  diplomatic  abilities 
by  inducing  England  to  accept  it?  The  same  men  who  are  in 
the  Senate  now  will  be  there  next  winter.  Why  should  it  be  any 
easier  for  them  to  vote  then  than  now? 

"There  arc  only  two  theories  that  fit  the  case.  One  is  that  the 
Senate  intends  to  take  some  action  after  election  which  it  does 
not  dare  to  take  before— presumably  in  the  direction  of  surren¬ 
dering  the  control  of  the  canal  to  England.  The  other  is  that  it 
doe*  not  desire  to  take  any  action  at  all,  and  is  merely  playing 
out  the  endless  game  of  procrastination  by  which  the  railroads 
have  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  people  for  a  generation.  TI10 
only  way  in  which  the  Senate  can  keep  the  people  from  adopting 
one  or  the  other  of  these  hypotheses  is  by  going  to  work  in  good 
faith  at  once." 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  for  the  defense  of  the  canal, 
quoted  above,  the  bill  ns  passed  by  the  House  authorizes  the 
President  to  acquire  from  Costa  Rica  und  Nicaragua  the  control 
of  such  territory  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  construction,  opera¬ 
tion.  and  protection  of  the  canal,  and  for  this  purpose  appropri¬ 
ates  "such  sum  as  may  lie  necessary  " ;  authorises  the  President 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  War  to  construct  a  canal  from  a  point 
near  Grey  town  by  way  of  Lake  Nicaragua  to  a  point  near  Brcto, 
the  canal  to  Ik*  deep  enough  to  accommodate  the  Inrgest  vessels 
now  in  use;  authorizes  the  President  to  guarantee  the  use  of  the 
canal  to  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua;  appropriates  $10,000,000  to 
l>cgin  the  work,  and  provides  that  the  final  cost  shall  not  exceed 
$1*0.000,000. 

It  seems  to  Ik*  generally  Iwlivved  tlmt  no  further  action  will  be¬ 
taken  until  the  short  session  of  Congress,  next  winter,  when  it  is 
expected  that  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  will  bring  in  its 
report  and  n  new  bill  will  Ik*  framed  and  passed. 


SECRETARY  ROOT.  THE  DANISH  ISLANDS, 
AND  THE  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY. 

OME  lively  speculation  has  lK-cn  started  by  an  utterance  of 
a  strangely  foreboding  sort  mode  by  Secretary  of  War  Root, 
in  a  speech  at  the  Grunt  anniversary  dinner  in  New  York.  "The 
hour  is  coming.”  said  the  Secretary,  "and  coming  before  many 
years,  when  wc.  the  American  jK'opIc,  will  be  forced  cither  to 
abandon  the  Monroe  doctrincor  fight  for  it”  ;  and.  lie  added,  "wo 
may  have  to  fight  for  it.  l»ut  we  can  never  abandon  it.”  These 
ominous  words  evoked  comment  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and, 
to  some  extent  even  in  Europe.  The  state  of  our  relations  with 
almost  every  important  country  on  the  globe  was  carefully  re¬ 
viewed  by  the  press.  As  no  probable  break  in  these  relations 
seemed  to  be  discoverable,  however,  many  papers  finally  came 
around  to  the  view  expressed  by  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
(Rep),  that  "Mr.  R*»>t.  if  a  slang  expression  may  be  permitted, 
was  talking  through  his  hat."  The  Washington  Times  (Dent.) 
called  it  "a case  of  political  rooting";  the  Philadelphia  Record 
(Ind.  Kcm. I  said  that  the  Secretary  was  merely  "rattling  the 
saber"  in  the  interest  of  his  army  reorganization  bill;  and  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.)  explained  it  by  saying  that  the  speech 
came  "at  the  alcoholic  stage  of  a  public  dinner.”  In  the  mean 
time.  Mr.  Root  himself  bad  Ikoii  asked  to  explain  the  real  mean¬ 
ing  of  his  word*,  and  he  replied  that  they  were  merely  "of  an 
academic  nature."  The  spirit  of  colonization  and  commercial 
conquest  and  political  aggrandizement,  he  said,  is  certain,  sooner 
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or  later,  to  come  into  conflict  with  the  Monroe  doctrine:  "it  may 
not  be  for  ten  or  twenty  or  fifty  years."  but  when  it  does  come 
"the  United  States  should  be  ready  for  it." 

This  statement  might  have  allayed  all  fears  if  it  had  not  been 
followed  immediately  by  the  publication  in  the  New  York  1  tmes 
(Ind.)  of  what  purported  to  be  the  real  explanation  of  the  whole 
matter.  According  to  this  story,  wc  were  at  the  time  on  the 
brink  of  war  with  Germany  and  perhaps  with  Russia  too.  Nego¬ 
tiations  have  been  pending  for  a  long  time,  it  has  been  supposed, 
looking  to  tho  sale  of  Denmark’s  West  India  islands  to  the 
United  States;  but  a  report  has  lately  been  current  that  the 
negotiations  have  been  broken  off.  This  formed  the  basis  of  The 
Times's  story.  It  appeared  from  this  narrative  that  Captain 
Christmas,  whom  tho  Danish  Government  sent  over  here  to  nego¬ 
tiate  the  sale,  was  approached  by  Mr.  II.  II.  Rogers,  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  who  asserted  that  his  company  owned 
and  controlled  twenty-six  United  States  Senators,  and  that  the 
sale  could  not  be  effected  unless  a  commission  of  about  gjoo.ooo 
was  paid  him  as  the  representative  of  the  company.  This  propo- 
sition  Captain  Christmas  indignantly  refused  to  consider,  and 
when  he  saw  that  the  negotiations  were  likely  to  fail,  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  Mr.  Rogers's  claim  was  true,  and  returned  to  Den¬ 
mark.  The  Danish  Government.  The  limes's  story  went  on. 
concluded  that  since  we  had  decline*!  to  buy  the  islands,  wc 
could  not  consistently  forbid  their  sale  to  Mime  other  power. 
Dcnmnrk,  therefore,  purposed  to  exchange  the  islands  with  Ger¬ 
many  for  northern  Schleswig,  formerly  a  part  of  Denmark  and 
still  dear  to  the  Danish  heart.  This,  however,  would  give  Ger¬ 
many  an  important  foothold  near  our  coast  am!  near  the  Nica¬ 
ragua  Canal,  and  Secretary  Roofs  stirring  words,  averred  the 
writer  in  The  'Times,  referred  to  a  coming  war  with  Germany 
over  this  encroachment  on  the  Monroe  doctrine.  Another  article 
in  The  Times,  on  tho  day  following,  hinted  that  Russia  was  also 
in  the  deal  and  would  try  to  gain  u  foothold  here. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Rogers  and  the  government  officials  in  Wash¬ 
ington  were  immediately  besieged  by  reporters  to  investigate  the 
truth  of  the  story,  and  all  concerned  immediately  denied  that 
there  was  any  truth  in  the  sensational  charges  the  story  con¬ 
tained.  Many  papers  think  it  is  a  "good  story."  but  nothing 
more.  The  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  calls  it  a  "big  yarn  " 
The  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.)  says  "If  the  story  had  been 
told  a  little  later  when  the  weather  was  warmer  and  news  of 
greater  im|iortance  less  common  it  would  have  attracted  more 
attention.”  The  Boston  Advertiser  (Rep.)  thinks  it  likely  that 
some  "nimble-witted  faker  of  sensational  newspaper  yarns  "  »«•  1 
the  story  to  The  Times  "nt  the  highest  gold  brick  rate*."  The 
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New  York  Sun  (Rep.)  calls  it  “moonshine,”  and  The  Evening 
Post  (Ind.)  says. 

"As  au  able-bodied  story,  the  account  in  to-day's  Times  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  with  twenty-six  Unite* I  States  Senators 
in  its  jMicket.  undertaking  to  sell  the  Danish  West  Indies  to  the 
United  States,  or  else  to  Germany,  charmingly  leads  off  the 
march  of  fancy  appropriate  to  this  building  springtime.  We 
have  not  the  heart  to  pick  flaws  in  it.  Such  masterpieces  of  in¬ 
vention  come  along  too  seldom  to  be  mutilated  by  rash  hands. 
There  arc  Danish  islands  ;  the  United  States  is  the  largest  dealer 
in  islands  now  known  to  the  trade  ;  the  Standard  Oil  Company — 
no  echpus  vulgaris — is  capublc  of  anything,  as  Yoltairc  said  of 
Haliakkuk.  Those  arc  the  unquestioned  facts,  and  why  not  let 
all  the  rest  follow  on  as  naturally  and  convincingly  ns  it  seems 
to  in  the  imagination  of  The  limes  reporter?  The  happy  May¬ 
time.  with  the  sap  mounting,  is  the  fit  mother  of  such  joyous 
idylls.  ” 


CHICAGO’S  LABOR  WAR. 

HE  month  of  May  has  been  marked  by  a  pronounced  activ¬ 
ity  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Labor  parades  have  been  held  in  the  lurge  cities,  and  sev¬ 
eral  thousands  of  workingmen,  most  of  them  in  the  building  and 
cigar-making  trades,  have  gone  out  on  strike.  Of  these  symp¬ 
toms  of  labor's  unrest,  the  strike  among  the  building  trades  in 
Chicago  has  attracted  most  attention.  The  labor  troubles  there 
arc  of  long  duration,  and  have  arisen  lurgely  from  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  non-union  labor  by  the  contractors  and  city  authorities. 
T'.ie  situation  in  Chicago  is  thus  summarised  by  the  Philadelphia 
Press  (Rep.)  : 

"  Last  year  a  war  began  In-tween  the  Building  Trades  Coun¬ 
cils,  representing  the  workingmen,  and  the  Building  Contractors’ 
Council,  representing  the  employers,  which  has  pul  almost  an 
entire  stop  to  building  in  that.  city.  It  was  believed  that  tho 
disagreement  had  been  arranged  and  a  settlement  reached  before 
January  i.  but  these  hopes  were  disappointed  and  the  trouble 
has  continued  with  n  constant  tendency  to  increusc.  Allied 
trades  have  l>ecn  drawn  into  the  vortex  until  hardly  any  branch 
of  business  is  free  from  the  effects  of  the  strike.  How  great  tho 
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attendant  loss  iscan  be  judged  from  the  following  estimate  made 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

Nam  tier  of  men  out  of  work  In  Chicago .  iocvooo 

Number  of  men  outside  Chicago  unemployed  because  of 

strike  here  .  . . .  wo 

Number  of  p  oplc  in  families  of  unemployed . 

Capital  of  contractors  tied  up . #15 .aoaano 

Contractors  made  idle .  ju> 

Los*  in  wage*  to  workmen  for  each  day . . .........  ..  f.'M.ao 

l.ou  to  contractors  a  day . . . .  f>\un 

"The  street-railway  companies  and  the  department  stores  and 
small  shops  are  reporting  large  losses  as  a  result  of  the  strike, 
and  many  children  are  being  withdrawn  from  the  schools.  These, 
however,  are  not  the  worst  features  of  the  strike  Hardly  a  day 
passes  without  riots  and  violence  in  which  men  on  one  or  l*>th 
sides  arc  injured.  The  courts  have  been  compelled  to  take  cog¬ 
nisance  of  the  situation,  and  the  city  officials  and  municipal 
organizations  have  sought  in  vain  to  end  the  trouble.” 

Almost  all  the  Chicago  newspapers  claim  that  Mayor  Harrison 
has  been  too  lenient  in  dealing  with  the  strikers  Says  7 Me 
Times- Her, th!  (Rep.)  : 

"Unless  Mayor  Harrison  i*  singularly  obtuse  tothe  sentiments 
and  comments  of  all  intelligent  citizens  outside  the  ranks  of  the 
most  violent  labor  agitators,  he  must  be  aware  that  he  is  held 
responsible  for  the  unprovoked  and  brutal  assaults  made  by  al 
leged  union  workmen  on  non-unionists.  ...  His  instruction  to 
the  police  to  take  no  part  in  the  struggle  between  strikers  and 
the  non-union  men  who  took  their  places  has  paralyzed  the  police 
force.  It  permitted  the  impression  to  go  abroad  that  non-union 
men  went  about  their  work  at  their  own  peril,  and  has  resulted  in 
scores  of  instances  where  |>caccfu!  workmen  have  been  assaulted 
with  impunity." 

The  Chicago  Chroni.  lt  (I»em  »  also  declares  that  "the  arm  of 
the  jHilico  force  has  not  been  nerved  ami  strengthened  by  such 
unequivocal,  determined,  and  fearless  declaration  on  Mayor 
Harrison's  part  as  would  overawe  the  abettors  and  perpetrators 
of  outrages  upon  peaceable  toilers."  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Chicago  Journal  (Ind.)  says  that  “no  doubt  a  great  deal  too 
much  has  been  made  of  these  assaults."  It  maintains  that  the 
haughty  attitude  of  the  Huilding  Contractors’  Council,  which 
declares  that  there  is”  nothing  to  arbitrate."  has  been  largely 
rcs]K>nsiblc  for  the  continuance  of  the  lal*or  trouble*. 

In  the  country  at  large,  much  indignation  ha*  been  expressed 
over  the  accounts  of  the  riots  in  Chicago.  The  New  York  Sun 
(Rep.)  says:  "The  men  killed  in  Chicago  are  many,  and  the 
wounded  are  many,  many  more.  It  seems  that  when  n  man  joins 
n  lalror  union,  either  through  perversion  or  cowardice  or  the 
cheating  of  hi*  own  conscience,  he  becomes  incapable  of  ever 
questioning  or  criticising  the  vicious  influences  that  usually  gain 
control.1*  The  Indianapolis  .Yews  (Ind.)  adds:  "Men  in  this 
country  must  be  free  to  do  as  they  please,  ns  long  as  they  violate 
no  law.  And  if  union  men  attempt  to  abridge  their  lilwrty.  they 
themselves  will,  in  the  end,  be  the  chief  sufferers."  The  New 
York  Evening  Tost  (Ind.)  aflirms  that  the  present  labor  disturb¬ 
ances  arc  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  living  and  to  the  fact  that 
labor's  wages  have  not  risen  in  proportion  to  the  general  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  country.  With  this  view  the  New  York  Journal 
(L)cm.)  concurs.  The  New  York  Profile  (Socialist)  claims  that 
the  Chicago  lal»or  troubles  "prove  two  things" : 

"First,  that  we  live  in  a  very  rotten  state  of  society,  where 
men  must  light  for  the  chance  to  work,  where  they  can  expect  to 
save  themselves  from  want  only  by  taking  away  other  men  s 
chances  of  living  .  and 

“Second,  that  the  policemen— from  Mike  Croninof  the  Twenty- 
first  precinct  up  to  President  McKinley  himself  -are  employed 
only  to  protect  the  interests  of  those  who  do  no  work  at  all.  but 
who  live  am!  grow  fat  upon  the  fruit  of  Other  men's  labor,  and 
who  laugh  in  their  sleeves  at  the  sight  of  those  others  lighting 
for  the  chance  to  pile  up  profits  for  the  masters  in  order  to  earn  a 
bare  living  for  themselves." 


WHERE  CRIME  FLOURISHES  MOST. 

HE  rapid  increase  of  crime  in  the  United  States— so  rapid 
that  the  clogging  of  the  courts  ami  the  crowded  condition 
of  the  prisons  arc  themselves  becoming  serious  problems — makes 
it  imj«ortant  to  a'k  what  part  of  the  country  has  the  unenviable 
distinction  of  standing  first  in  the  production  of  crimes  and  crim¬ 
inals.  It  may  surprise  some  to  leant  that  crime  in  this  country 
is  on  the  increase  ;  but  that  such  is  the  fact  i*  shown  by  August 
Drabras.  chaplain  of  the  California  state  prison  at  San  Ouentin 
in  his  new  book  on  "The  Criminal."  a  work  that  bus  the  hearty 
indorsement  of  Prof.  Ccsarv  Lombroso.  the  famous  criminologist. 
The  swelling  tide  of  crime  may  Ik*  realized  by  a  glance  at  the 
following  table  from  Mr.  Urahm’s  book,  giving  a  summary  of  the 
prisoners  in  the  United  States  from  1S50  to  tifi/i. 


Sex.  Color.  Nativity. 

Nett  nr  m  of  I'kiboxfni. 

Ratio#  to  i,<vd,ooo 

I'om.ATlON 

1  ,ti.x  |  r  - 

•*JO  I 

1*70.  10. 40. 

•  -  ■  •  ■■  ■ 

Total . 

Male . . . 

*.r»r  ■*«*• 

fa.!* 

,  •  .  •  • 

-  I«.  ill 

;:j 

C«*7  M'-i  I..US 

-  Ja.lftl  z.  if,# 

Female . . 

Native  Imrn . 

K-r* i<o  bora . 

::::  :::i 

•  ■'SMI 

/dsiri 

J 

l.bji 

•  •  •  e.e.  *•  t 

•  •  •  .  1  •  •  •  •  I  9DJ  J\  ij 

>?»  IUIAM  i,*<\ 

■  Ml.  :  1  *  «.?  •• 

•••*  740  1,04/ 

White . ... 

Colored . 

4,m'  i'sT4*  (*,»I9 

•  •  •  •  1 

•>.»  nativity  unknown  noi  intliule<l 


The  one  encouraging  feature  of  this  (able  seems  to  Ik*  its  reve¬ 
lation  of  the  fact  that  a  smaller  percentage  of  our  foreign-born 
population  is  inclined  to  evil  than  formerly.  The  variation  is  so 
slight  that  the  percentage  of  foreigners  who  enter  our  prison* 
might  Ik*  said  to  remain  stationary  ;  but  il  is  at  least  not  follow¬ 
ing  the  lead  of  the  “native-born  "  column. 

As  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  our  criminals.  Mr. 
Drahni*  presents  another  table  which  seems  to  give  the  Western 
States  the  undesirable  honor  of  leading  the  country,  not  only  in 
the  high  percentage  of  criminals,  but  in  the  increase  in  the  dec¬ 
ade  before  the  last  census.  Here  is  the  table : 


(leographi.at  IlivUions. 

1 

Ratios  to  1 

il 

ij 

lUa 

iV/a. 

The  United  State*  .  . . 

Vorth  Atlantw* 

S3 

VH 

Mf 

C 

7Y> 

Z 

tajll 

2 

South  Atlantic . . 

Vorth  l  entral  .. 

•9 

49 

Sooth  Central . 

Western  •••••••••••••«.••  ••• 

A 

•  • 

It  is  of  considerable  interest  to  note.  too.  the  favorite  habitat 
of  the  various  spccitic  crimes,  such  as  larceny,  burglary,  homi¬ 
cide.  etc.,  and  here.  alto.  Mr.  DrHhms  is  compelled  to  give  his 
section  of  the  country  first  place.  He  says: 

"In  the  United  State*,  as  elsewhere,  larceny,  as  the  leading 
crime,  is  also  the  most  fluctuating  locally  and  periodically.  de¬ 
pending  upon  climatic  as  well  as  upon  industrial  and  economic 
conditions  for  support.  Thus,  its  lowest  ratio  (24  per  100.000)  is 
found  in  the  North  Central  (agricultural)  group  of  States,  doub¬ 
ling  a*  it  merges  into  the  South  Central,  and  reaching  its  climax 
in  the  Western  cluster  of  States  where  property  and  custom  are 
perhaps  less  strongly  protected  than  in  the  older  and  steadier 
communities.  Burglary,  as  the  more  aggressive  form  of  crime, 
is  very  nearly  even  in  the  North  and  South  Central  divisions, 
but  pushes  abruptly  from  11.5  per  100.000  in  the  latter  up  to  jt.<i 
in  the  Western  division.  Robbery  is  quite  uniform,  asserting 
itself  in  the  Western  division  with  similar  forcefulness,  while 
sexual  offenses,  usually  attributed  to  warmer  climates,  appear  10 
be  mo*t  pronounced  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  the  South  Central 
State*.  Forgery  keeps  well  apace  with,  and  merges  into,  its 
twin  brother,  robbery,  in  the  North  and  South  Central  divisions, 
to  double  in  the  Western.  Homicide  reaches  its  minimum  in  the 
North  Atlantic  15.S  per  loo.ouo),  doubles  (11. 1)  in  the  South 
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Atlantic,  again  doubles  (22.71  in  the  South  Central,  and  reaches 
its  highest  (27.3)  in  the  Western  division. " 

Looking  over  the  whole  field,  however,  Mr.  l>rahms  reaches 
the  encouraging  conclusion  that  “while  petty  offenders  and  gen¬ 
era!  misdemeanants  are  on  the  whole  on  the  increase,  perhaps 
somewhat  in  advance  of  the  growth  «>f  j-ipulatton.  serious  crimes 
ilo  not  share  in  any  appreciable  degree  in  this  onward  move¬ 
ment." 


TOLSTOY’S  OPINION  OF  MODERN  CRIMINAL 

PROCEDURE. 

A  BRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  belief  that  “hanging  a  man  is  the 
aa  worst  use  you  can  put  him  to."  is  shared  by  Count  Tolstoy, 
who  goes  still  further  in  his  latest  novel  and  preaches  against 
imprisonment  for  crime.  The  whole  of  “The  Resurrection."  in 
fact,  is  a  scathing  arraignment  of  the  Russian  judicial  system, 
and  Count  Tolstoy  argues  that  imprisoning  a  man  is  not  only  a 
frightfully  bad  “use  to  put  him  to."  but  that  the  moral  character 
of  every  judge,  policeman,  or  other  officer  who  has  to  do  with  the 
administration  of  justice  becomes  l*ent  and  weakened  by  having 
to  punish  people  who  are  often  more  innocent  than  the  officers  of 
justice  themselves.  And  even  if  guilty,  argues  Tolstoy,  many 
of  the  jHK*r  creatures  are  the  victims  ..f  their  environment,  and 
we  are  to  blame  for  their  environment .  so  that  if  any  one  is  to 
l*e  haled  into  court,  we  are  the  ones  to  g«c  Ho  illustintcs  this  by 
tlio  case  of  a  lad  of  twenty  years  who  stole  some  worthless  mats 
while  drunk.  NekliKidotJ,  the  pi  nerp.i!  character  of  the  Intok.  is 
on  tho  jury,  nnd  after  hearing  the  testimony  he  reflects  sadly  on 
the  causes  of  crime,  and  the  “awful  and  horrid  tomfoolery  ”  of 
judicial  procedure  with  which  we  try  to  cure  it 

••’Even  supposing  (ponders  Nekhliidotlj  that  this  boy  is  the 
most  dunget  mis  of  all  that  are  here  in  the  court,  what  should  lie 
done  from  a  common-sense  |>oint  of  view  when  he  lias  been 
caught?  It  Is  clear  that  he  is  not  an  exceptional  evil-doer,  but  a 
most  ordinary  boy ;  every  one  sees  it— and  that  he  Inis  Iwcome 
what  he  is  simply  because  he  g<»t  into  circumstances  that  create 
such  characters  ;  and,  therefore,  to  prevent  such  a  boy  from  go¬ 
ing  wrong,  the  circumstances  that  create  these  unfortunate  lieings 
must  lie  done  away  with. 

But  what  do  we  do?  We  seize  one  such  lad  who  happens  to 
get  caught,  knowing  well  that  there  are  thousands  like  him  whom 
we  have  not  caught,  nnd  send  him  to  prison,  where  idleness,  or 
most  unwholesome,  useless  lalmr  is  forced  upon  him.  in  company 
of  others  weakened  and  ensnared  by  the  lives  they  have  led. 
Anil  then  we  send  him,  at  the  public  expense,  from  the  Moscow 
to  the  Irkutsk  government,  in  company  with  the  most  depraved 
of  men. 

“*  But  we  do  nothing  to  destroy  the  conditions  in  which  people 
like  these  arc  produced :  on  the  contrary,  we  support  the  estab¬ 
lishments  where  they  arc  formed.  These  establishments  arc  well 
known:  factories,  mills,  workshops,  public-houses,  gin-shops, 
brothels.  And  we  do  not  destroy  these  places;  but.  looking  at 
them  ns  necessary,  we  supjMirl  and  regulate  them.  We  educate 
in  this  way  not  one.  but  millions  of  people,  ami  then  catch  one  of 
them  and  imagine  that  we  have  done  something,  that  wc  have 
guarded  ourselves,  and  nothing  more  can  be  expected  of  us. 
Have  we  not  sent  him  from  the  Moscow  to  the  Irkutsk  govern¬ 
ment?’  Thus  thought  NckbludolT  with  unusual  clearness  and 
vividness,  sitting  in  his  high-backed  chair  next  to  the  colonel, 
and  listening  to  the  different  intonations  of  the  advocates',  pros¬ 
ecutor’s.  and  president's  voices,  and  looking  at  their  self-confi¬ 
dent  gestures.  'And  how  much  and  what  hard  effort  this  pre¬ 
tense  requires,'  continued  Nekhludoff  in  his  mind,  glancing 
around  the  enormous  room,  the  portraits,  lamps,  armchairs,  uni¬ 
forms.  the  thick  walls,  and  large  windows;  and  picturing  to 
himself  the  tremendous  size  of  the  building,  and  the  still  more 
ponderous  dimensions  of  the  whole  of  this  organization,  with  its 
army  of  officials,  scribes,  watchmen,  messengers,  not  only  in  this 
place,  but  all  over  Russia,  who  receive  wages  for  carrying  on 
this  comedy  which  no  one  needs  ‘Supposing  we  spent  one  hun¬ 


dredth  of  these  efforts  helping  these  castaways,  whom  we  now 
only  regard  as  hands  and  ltodie*.  required  by  us  for  our  own 
|«cacc  and  comfort.  Had  some  one  chanced  to  take  pity  on  him 
and  given  some  heir*  at  the  time  when  poverty  made  them  send 
him  to  town,  it  might  have  been  sufficient. '  Nekhludoff  thought, 
looking  at  the  boy’s  piteous  face.  *Or  even  later,  when,  after 
twelve  hours'  work  at  the  factory,  he  was  going  to  the  public- 
house,  led  away  by  his  companions,  had  some  one  then  come  and 
said.  "Don't  g<>.  Vania;  it  is  not  right,”  he  would  not  have  gone, 
not  g..t  into  bad  ways,  and  would  not  have  done  any  wrong. 

"’But  no;  no  one  who  would  have  taken  pity  on  him  came 
across  this  apprentice  in  the  years  he  lived  like  a  poor  little  ani¬ 
mal  in  the  town,  and  with  his  hair  cut  close  so  as  not  to  breed 
vermin,  ami  ran  errands  for  the  workmen.  No,  all  he  heard  and 
'aw.  from  the  older  workmen  and  his  companions,  since  he  came 
to  live  in  town,  was  that  he  who  cheats,  drinks,  swears,  who 
gives  another  a  thrashing,  who  goes  on  the  loose,  is  a  line  fellow. 
III.  his  constitution  undermined  by  unhealthy  labor,  drink,  anil 
debauchery— bewildered  as  in  a  dream,  knocking  aimlessly  about 
town,  he  gets  into  some  sort  of  a  shed,  and  takes  from  there  some 
old  mats,  which  nobody  needs — and  here  we.  all  of  us  educated 
people,  rich  or  comfortably  off,  meet  together,  dressed  in  good 
clothes  and  fine  uniforms,  in  a  splendid  apartment,  to  mock  this 
unfortunate  brother  of  ours  whom  wc  ourselves  have  ruined. 

“’ Terrible!  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  cruelty  or  tho 
absurdity  is  greater,  but  the  one  and  the  other  seem  to  reach 
their  climax.' " 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


T11*  plum-tree  will  never  look  quite  the  stone  to  Mr.  Quay  again.—  7'Ar 

Til*  rebel*  ere  reported  to  have  won  in  Colombia.  This  makes  them 
patriots.—  I  hr  .\n»  IVr*  UWU. 

tribe  Sultan  thinks  hr  can  switch  us  inio  a  discussion  of  the  century 
i«o  Be  is  mistaken.—  Ikr  fialtimrtt  Amrn.an, 

Ii  it  is  true  that  the  lloers  are  looking  to  Bryan  for  help,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  is  an  exceedingly  reciprocal  one. -/Ac  fUtrxut  A'rti‘1. 


lb  k  manifest  destiny  arena  to  be  the  destiny  which  can  be  hitched  up  to 
the  largest  number  of  politim!  band  wagons.— 7'*r  Dfliott  pumal. 

MU.  QUAY  will  not  cry  over  spilt  milk.  But  be  will  probably  have  a  long 
memory  for  Ihe  man  who  pushed  the  can  over.—  !  Ut  Has hmgt:M  Star. 

!►  Sr.  re’arr  Hay  can  make  -he  sultan  pay  up  he  can  Ret  several  other 
bills  against  h'tn  to  collect  on  liberal  commissions.—  1  ttf  duetlgv  RtWd. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Carnegie  I*  right  in  *A*ing  trusts  are  good  things  for  the 
P*->r.  but  comparatively  few  poor  persons  are  able  to  get  ono.— 7Ar  Ihtrrit 

Aon. 

■■nssmi.V  Admiral  1*ewey  feels  that  it  is  more  nnutical  and  appropriate 
to  leave  the  public  at  sea  concerning  hi»  political  opinions  7' hr  Hashing- 
t.<n  .Star. 

Al'UiKcl  DrWFV  is  beginning  to  find  out  that  to  sink  a  hostile  fleet  is 
but  a  minor  achievement  in  the  caieer  of  a  presidential  candidate  —  /hr 
fijltim-rr  Ammsan. 

Kl'LU  VrsiKiU  KITMOMSI  u  — Wc  shall  not  falter  even  tho  our  new 
responsibilities  confront  u*  with  problems  to  stagger  a  commencement 
orator.—  7*r  Drtmt  Jmrmal. 

"Is  it  true  that  you  Filipinos  are  making  secret  visits  to  Manila  F" 
••  Well."  answered  the  native.  “  we’ve  got  to  get  into  Manila  once  in  a  while 
so  as  to  get  the  news  from  the  sympathizer*  in  America  and  find  out  hoev 
the  war  is  getting  on."—  Tkt  Ha tUrngtem  Star. 

“  W11  sr  is  an  island  1“  asked  the  teacher,  addressing  her  Interrogation  to 
the  class  in  geography.  "  An  island,  ma'am."  replied  Johnny  Hroadhcnd.  a 
studious  lad  who  had  Porto  Kico  in  mind,  “is  a  body  of  land  entirely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  politic*.'*— /VrA. 


Moos!  •  v  •  “What  would  yon  do  if  you  had  a  million  dollars  a  year?  “ 
Mudce  :  "The  assessor,  of  course."  Prom  Ihe  foregoing,  the  casual  reader 
may  learn  that  in  America,  where  even  the  lowest  has  a  chance  to  rise,  the 
great  middle  cla**  is  fully  alive  to  and  able  to  assume  the  plain  duties  in¬ 
herent  in  the  pocces^ioo  of  wealth.— 7"V  Indianafrlis  Prrst . 


TtlF.  Philadelphia  firm  »u im 
platforms  up  to  dale  thus : 

We  indor 
We  rejc 
\Ve  glory— 

We  are  proud — 

We  heartily  support— 

We  entrust— 

We  commend— 


trite*  the  Republican  and  Democratic 

We  repudiate— 

We  tiourn— 

We  decry— 

We  are  ashamed  - 
W  c  condemn — 

We  denounce— 

We  disavow — 


It  is  scarcely  necessarv  to  say  which  is  which.—  The  first: it  Herald. 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


THE  AMERICAN  DRAMA  OF  TO-DAY  AND 

TO-MORROW. 

N  letters,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  an«l  music  it  is 
commonly  conceded  that  the  past  ten  years  have  been  a 
period  of  movement,  and  for  the  must  part  of  substantial  prog¬ 
ress.  Can  tile  same  l»e  said  of  the  stage?  Mr.  Charles  Henry 
Meltzcr,  the  dramatic  critic  and  translator  of  Hauptmann,  thinks 
it  can  not.  In  the  first  number  of  the  new  monthly  Criterion 
(April) ,  he  says : 

"  Men  to  whom,  ten  years  ago,  we  looked  with  hope  for  the 
development  of  a  national  drama,  have  not  made  good.  It  may 
or  may  not  be  the  fault  of  the  managers,  or  of  the  ’stars.'  or 
our  social  scheme,  that  playwrights  of  parts,  like  Mr.  Augustus 
Thomas,  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch,  and  Mr.  Henry  Guy  Carlcton,  have 
advanced  so  little  since  their  first  successes.  The  fact  remains. 
And  it  is  distressing. 

"Even  more  disheartening  is  it  to  note  that  authors  like  Mr. 
Bronson  Howard,  ami  others,  lately  in  the  enjoyment  of  unques¬ 
tionable  jiopularity.  have  either  !<>>t  interest  in  their  art  or  have 
found  it  advisable  to  rest  on  their  laurels.  More  painful  than 
all  is  the  extinction,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  ambition  which 
once  prompted  Mr.  James  A.  Herne,  nn  original  and  curious 
dramatist,  to  give  us  those  possibly  imperfect  but  assuredly  ad¬ 
mirable  and  interesting  works, '  Margaret  Fleming '  and  ’Shore 
Acres.’  The  failure  of  his  'Griffith  Davenport '  has  discouraged 
Mr.  Herne.  He  is  no  longer  young.  He  has  lost  faith,  both  in 
his  mission  ami  in  the  public. 

"  If  our  playgoers  took  art  a  little  more  seriously  than  they  do; 
if  our  managers  were  less  narrowly  practical ;  if  our  critics  were 
more  ready  to  detect  new  talent ;  if  our  playwrights  thought  less 
of  their  royalties  and  more  of  fame  — 

"If,  in  n  word,  America  were  not  America,  but  France  or  Get- 
ninny  or  Norway— a  land  striving  after  idealities  rather  than 
materialities,  and  setting  art  upon  a  lofty  pedestal— things  might 
be  different.  Some  day— some  day— we  too  may  haveour  Haupt¬ 
manns  uiul  our  Sudertnanns,  our  H)driisoiisaud  our  Maeterlincks. 
'But  we  must  make  money  or  we  perish.'  cry  tbo  playwrights 
’  We  are  in  the  business  to  grow  rich.*  exclaim  the  managers. 
’And  we  are  doing  what  wc  are  paid  to  do.’  add  the  critics. 

"Ye*.  That  is  the  misery  of  it.  That  is  the  pity.  That  is  the 
curse.  Drama,  to  most  Americans,  is  not.  ns  it  should  and  no 
doubt  will  be.  a  matter  of  art.  It  is  a  matter  of  business." 

And  yet.  despite  this  sad  outlook,  Mr.  Meltzcr  owns  that  he  is 
"a  shameless  and  impenitent  optimist”;  for  lie  believes  in  the 
future  of  the  American  drama  as  firmly  as  he  disbelieves  in  its 
present.  Public  taste  is  slowly,  yet  perceptibly,  improving. 
Henry  de  Millo,  Sardou.  Hoyt. "The  Old  Homestead."  and  ’’The 
County  Fair"— favorites  of  ten  years  ago — have  lost  much  of 
their  potency,  we  arc  told.  Iu  their  place  wc  have  Bisson.  Fey¬ 
deau.  Pinero.  Grundy,  and  Rostand.  Mr.  Meltzcr  is  not  among 
those  who  would  confine  the  drama  to  ideals  of  the  Sunday-school 
and  the  young  Indies'  seminary  : 

’’Turning  to  comedy,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  and  to 
drama,  we  may  find  comfort  in  the  fast-spreading  appreciation 
of  the  surely  vital  facts  that  the  more  nearly  plays  approximate 
to  the  essential  truths  of  life,  the  greater  their  sincerity,  their 
logic,  and  their  insight  into  the  strange  complexities  of  human 
nature,  the  more  worthy  are  they  of  our  admiration  and  the  more 
valuable  are  they  as  contributions  to  stage  literature.  Since  the 
time  when  'The  Wife,*  'The  Charity  Ball.’  and  ’Men  and 
Women*  passed  muster  as  models  of  stagecraft,  we  have  gone 
far  on  the  road  to  realism.  Some,  shrinking  from  the  crude  por¬ 
traiture  of  human  frailty  in  'Sapho.'  and  from  the  grnssncssof 
‘smart '  comedies  like  ’The  Degenerates.’ may  think  that  we 
have  gone  too  far.  I  do  not  agree  with  them.  We  should  be¬ 
ware  of  confounding  the  true  realism  u  ith  the  false.  N’oonc  has 
been  more  outspoken  in  dealing  with  the  atrocities,  the  brutali¬ 
ties.  and  the  obscenities  of  life  than  Shakespeare.  But  (and 
this  makes  all  the  difference  between  impurity  and  purity) 
Shakespeare  treated  even  the  most  shocking  themes  with  the  rare 


grace  and  charm  of  art.  ’Sapho.’  handled  by  a  Dumas,  might 
have  had  something,  at  least,  of  the  deep  pathos  which  attracts 
us  in  ’Camille.’  The  chief  reproach  that  I  should  bring  against 
the  powerful  story  of  Alphonse  Daudet  which  Mr.  Fitch  bus 
dramatized  is.  not  that  it  shows  us  the  bad,  seamy  side  of  woman¬ 
hood  (Shakespeare's  women  arc  not  all  virtuous),  but  that  it 
teaches  us  to  set  more  store  on  prudence— selfish,  vulgar,  heart¬ 
less  prudence— than  on  the  foolish,  reckless,  wretched,  but  at 
least  unselfish  honesty  of  love. 

“And  here  I  shall  perhaps  be  pardoned  if  I  go  out  of  my  way 
for  a  few  moments  to  tell  you  what  Daudet  himself  thought  of 
’Sapho.’  In  days  gone  by  I  saw  much  of  the  French  novelist. 
For  months,  while  he  was  writing  this  novel  which  has  caused 
such  an  upheaval  of  indignation  here.  I  visited  him  frequently 
at  his  home,  near  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg  in  Paris.  I 
had  translated  one  of  his  stories  for  him.  'I‘£vang6listc.'  and  he 
had  asked  me.  in  a  general  way.  to  translate  the  others.  When 
he  hadcompleted  ’  Sapho '  (of  which  I  knew  nothing  but  the  title) 
it  occurred  to  him  that  the  story  would  not  commend  itself  to 
American  and  English  readers,  lie  wrote  to  me  at  once  a  few 
frank  lines  (I  treasure  them  among  my  autographs)  expressing 
his  opinion  of  the  U-.ks  •  //  est  vif,  trh-vif,  et  g  unique  ,/uue 
grande  re/euue  it  e  a  fireman  ii  ton,  he  <1  ties  (hoses  trrrib/es.  ’ 
(’  It  cuts  deep,  very  deep.  and.  tho  most  reserved  iu  expression, 
it  deals  with  terrible  subjects.’)  I  do  not  discuss  the  liook. 

“The  theme  of  the ’Sapho’  of  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch  has  some  re¬ 
semblance  to  that  of  Mr.  Pinero's  remarkable  drama.  'The  Sec¬ 
ond  Mrs.  Tanqueray.'  But  the  art.  the  incisive  irony,  the  dex¬ 
terity.  the  tact,  which  distinguished  the  latter  play  are  sadly 
missing  in  the  American  effort.  Mr.  Fitch  has  hardly  been 
’reserved  in  expression.'  He  has  painted  his  pictures  and  bin 
characters  so  coarsely  that  they  offend,  I  will  not  say  morality, 
but  taste.  Between  his  'Sapho  '  and  the  original  story,  between 
his  drama  and  ’The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray.'  is  the  distance 
dividing  the  nude  in  art  from  the  naked  in  nature.  In  judging 
the  American  work,  it  would,  no  doubt,  l»c  proper  to  condemn 
the  want  of  delicacy.  But  to  denounce  it  as  a  common  piece  of 
pruriency  seems  harsh,  and  just  the  least  bit  ignorant." 

In  drama  it  is  taste,  nicety  of  touch,  and  discretion  that  form 
the  necessary  equipment  of  the  real  artist ;  and  in  these,  says 
Mr.  Meltzcr.  American  playwrights  have  not  yet  proved  them¬ 
selves  equal  to  the  leading  modern  European  dramatists— Pinero, 
Meilhnc,  Rostand.  Ibsen.  Hauptmann,  Sudcrmnnn,  Giocosa  - 
who  nre  only  beginning  to  I*  appreciated  by  a  portion  of  the 
public.  The  grim  and  earnest  meaning  attached  to  rcnlisiu 
abroad  is  not  understood  here;  still  less  is  symbolism.  Yet  there 
is  still  hope  for  the  American  |>coplc  if  they  will  porsevere: 

"In  time,  maybe,  much  that  at  present  seems  mysterious,  mid, 
and  laughublc  will  become  clear  to  us.  We  are  no  duller  than 
other  nations,  if  wc  have  had  less  intercourse  with  art.  We  have 
inherited  the  germs  of  many  tastes,  of  many  forms  of  art.  from 
all  the  races  who  have  overrun  the  land.  We  arc  the  heirs  of  all 
the  ages.  Wait  and  see.  The  coming  century  may  work  n 
mighty  change.  In  twenty  years  wc  have  learned  much  of 
music.  Wc  have  acquired  notions,  and  possibly  more  than 
notions,  of  what  constitutes  good  architecture,  good  painting,  and 
good  sculpture.  Soon  we  may  reach  a  point  at  which  we  shall 
look  to  the  theater  not  only  for  brief  relaxation  from  our  business 
cares,  but  for  the  emotional  delight,  the  intellectual  relief,  the 
spiritual  uplift,  which  shall  convert  it  from  a  mere  playhouse  Into 
a  temple  <  f  art.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  know  the  full 
beauty  and  the  power  of  drama." 

The  Cowper  Centenary.— The  one  hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Cowper' s  death  was  celebrated  at  Olney,  England,  on 
April  25.  The  Cowper  Museum,  which  forms  a  part  of  Cowper ‘s 
house—  lately  presented  to  the  town  by  Mr.  Collingridgc — was 
formally  opened.  Mr.  Clement  Shorter.  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll. 
and  Dean  Fairartook  part  in  the  ceremonies,  the  Westminster 
Gazette .  apropos  of  the  announcement  that  Cowpcr's  hymns 
were  to  be  sung  in  churches  and  chapels  all  over  England  on  the 
Sunday  preceding  the  centenary,  says: 

"It  is  probably  by  such  well-known  hymns  as  ’  God  moves  111  a 
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mysterious  way'  and  'Hark,  my  soul,  it  is  the  Lord.’  that  the 
poet  now  most  truly  lives  on  the  lips  of  the  people— by  the  hymns 
anil  by  ‘John  Gilpin.'  There  arc.  however,  other  pieces  still 
popular— the  ‘  I-oss  of  the  Koval  George, '  the  •  Ode  to  Alexander 
Selkirk, '  the  lines  on  his  mother’s  portrait.  Fashions  pass  in 
poetry,  as  in  other  things,  and  Mr.  Kirrcll  has  reminded  us  that 
in  Miss  Austen's  day  the  reading  aloud  of  Cowper  was  accepted 
as  a  test  of  n  lover’s  sensibility.  '  Nay.  mamma,  if  he  is  not  to 
be  animated  by  Cowper  f '  exclaimed  Marianne  Dash  wood  in  dis¬ 
dain  of  her  sister’s  lover.  In  his  day  Mr.  Birred  says  the  test 
was  ‘The  Blessed  Damoscl.'  Perhaps  to-day  it  is ‘The  Absent- 
minded  Beggar.'  But.  fashions  apart,  Cowper  can  never  lose  the 
affection  of  the  lovers  of  English  literature.  If  at  fir-.t  Cowper’ s 
Letters  were  read  for  the  sake  of  his  poetry,  henceforth  Cowpcr's 
poems  must  always  be  read  for  love  of  Cowper  the  letter-writer. 
A  complete  edition  of  Cowper' s  Letters  is.  by  the  way.  one  of  the 
promised  services  of  Mr.  Wright.  Southey  is  incomplete.  Grim- 
shaw  is  worse  than  incomplete,  and  Cowpcr's  Letters  are  among 
the  rare  things  in  literature  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  have  too 
much." 

KIPLING'S  EVIL  INFLUENCE  ON  ANGLO- 
SAXON  CHARACTER. 

ME.  BLANC  ("Tli.  Bcntzoo"),  the  French  critic. docs  not 
consider  that  Kipling  is  having  a  wholesome  effect  upon 
the  British  mind.  She  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  his  writings 
appeal  to  the  worst  instincts  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  their  evil 
effect  extends  to  America.  She  writes  in  the  Revue  Jet  Deux 
Monde  s  (April  i)  that  while  Kipling  is  adored  by  soldier  and 
sailor  alike,  ho  misrepresents  them  at  times,  and  he  presents  in 
his  writings  a  very  unusual  admixture  of  elements.  She  writes; 

"  Many  ingredients  heterogeneous  in  ap|>cnrance  are  dragged 
into  his  composition ;  the  most  brutal  realism,  the  slang  of  the 
outskirts  of  London,  are  put  side  l*y  side  with  the  marvelous 
exoticism  of  the  jungle;  the  perfumo  of  the  rose  and  of  the 
sandal-wood  mingles  with  the  odor  of  the  gutters;  symbolism 
and  the  ro|»ortoriai  method  exist  on  uu  equal  footing." 

Mme.  Blanc  recognizes  in  Kipling  a  man  who  searches  for  im¬ 
pressions  in  the  midst  of  all  peril,  and  in  the  most  unhealthy  cli¬ 
mates ;  one  who  lias  quick  insight  and  a  powerful  faculty  for 
assimilating.  Whatever  comes  within  his  grasp  he  makes  use  of 
to  the  best  advantage.  Ho  is  a  horn  journalist  and  has  the  domi¬ 
nant  quality  of  the  journalist— aptness,  opportuneness.  But  he 
makes  unguarded  use  of  the  bail  and  seems  to  court  the  vulgar. 
She  calls  "The  Recessional"  "a  pretended  religious  chant.” 
which  "  will  remain  a  monument  of  measureless  blunders."  Iu  it 
Kipling  pretends  to  pray  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts  for  humility  in 
triumph,  but  the  poem  rings  with  a  boastful  pride. 

Further  on.  after  reviewing  some  of  Kipling's  work,  especially 
that  dealing  with  the  army  and  “Soldiers  Three,"  Mme.  Blanc 
writes  that  if  the  religion  of  Kipling  appears  to  be  doubtful, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  his  fanaticism  when  war  and  imperialism 
arc  in  piny  1  she  says  that  he  has  blown  this  double  trum|>et  with¬ 
out  stopping  an  instant.  Again  she  writes  that  everything  ap¬ 
pears  equally  good  to  Kipling;  he  upholds  human  butchery  and 
coarseness,  and  excites  Anglo-Saxon  animalism.  She  continues . 

"An  excellent  review,  of  a  very  religious  character,  printed 
in  The  Outlook,  gave  some  very  vivid  reflections  upon  English 
politics  and  the  theories  of  Kipling  By  what  right  does  this 
pagan,  this  pirate,  pose  as  a  director  of  consciences,  as  a  com- 
[wiser  of  sacred  songs?  He  gives  no  pledges  which  ought,  by 
their  very  nature,  to  show  that  his  hymns  arc  addressed  to  the 
God  of  Justice.  What!  an  admirer  of  Cecil  Rhodes!  .  .  .  Mast 
wc  then  conclude  that  an  empire  can  not  be  founded  by  honest 
men?  Mr.  Rhodes’s  arms,  there  is  no  doubt,  arc  the  same  that 
served  Jameson;  his  duplicity  is  only  equalled  by  his  cynicism; 
he  believes  that  all  men  are  to  be  sold  ;  he  is  the  administrator 
of  corruption  and  of  iniquity.  His  god.  if  he  has  one.  resembles 
very  much  a  union  of  all  devils — blind  to  all  good  for  the  empire, 
and  having  a  thirst  for  gold,  a  lust  for  territory.  This  question 
of  the  god  of  Mr.  Rhodes  and  of  Mr.  Kipling  has  importance,  be¬ 


cause  England  and  America,  to-day.  are  in  great  peril  of  adoring 
the  same  god.' 

Mme.  Blanc  further  writes: 

“We  rejieat  it :  upon  the  final  victory  of  England  in  a  struggle 
that  has  but  just  lwgun  will  depend  very  much  the  future  ]*>pu- 
larity  of  the  views  Kipling  takes  of  the  army,  the  navy,  the 
education  of  men.  colonial  extension,  and  the  interesting  problem 
of  the  government  of  different  races  united  upon  one  soil.  But. 
whatever  happens,  he  will  remain  the  one  writer,  original  and 
modern  among  all  others,  who  has  known  how  to  seize  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  beauty  in  our  practical  life— to  transform  the  hissing 
of  steam  into  music."  •  Translation  wade  for  Till.  LlTEKAKY 
DliiEST. 

THE  SECRET  OF  WOMAN'S  SUCCESS  IN 

FICTION. 

RS.  HUMPHRY  WARD,  in  her  introductions  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  volumes  of  the  Hawarth  edition  of  Charlotte  Bronte's 
works,  gives  a  kindly  estimate  of  Charlotte  and  her  sisters. 
Emily  and  Anne.  Incidentally,  also,  she  touches  u|*»n  the  gen¬ 
eral  subject  of  woman's  success  in  Action.  The  Bronte  books 
live,  she  tells  us.  because  the  Bronte  sisters  live,  just  ns  Byron 
and  Voltaire  live,  not  for  what  they  wrote,  but  for  what  they 
were.  "Charlotte  Brunt*.”  says  Mrs.  Ward,  "is  Jane  Eyre  and 
Lucy  Snowe.  the  two  chief  heroines  of  her  books.  She  can 
not  be  thought  of  apart  from  what  she  has  written,  und  every¬ 
thing  that  she  wrote  has  the  challenging  quality  of  personal 
emotion  or  of  passion,  moving  in  a  narrow  range  among  very 
concrete  things,  and  intimately  fused  throughout  with  the  inci¬ 
dents  and  feelings  of  one  small,  intense  experience." 

In  an  analysis  of  "Jane  Eyre,"  Mrs.  Ward  speaks  of  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  its  plot,  the  gmtesqueness  of  its  scenes,  und  the  j«x>r 
quality  of  its  satire  and  fun;  yet  "Jane  Eyre"  persists,  and 
Charlotte  Bronte  is  with  the  immortals.  And  the  reason?  Mr*. 
Ward  answers: 

"Simply. one  might  sav.  Charlotte  Bront*  herself.  Literature, 
say*  Joubert.  lias  been  called  the  expression  of  society ;  and  no 
doubt  it  is.  looked  at  as  a  whole.  In  the  single  writer,  however, 
it  appears  rather  ns  the  expression  o  studies  or  temper  or  per¬ 
sonality.  ‘Ami  this  last  is  the  best.  There  arc  book*  so  flnu 
that  literature  in  them  is  but  the  expression  of  those  that  write 
them.'  In  other  words,  there  arc  Ixioks  where  the  writer  seems 
to  be  everything,  the  material  employed,  the  environment,  al¬ 
most  nothing.  The  main  secret  of  the  charm  thul  clings  to 
Charlotte  Bronte's  liooks  is  and  always  will  Ik*  the  contact  they 
give  us  with  her  own  fresh,  indomitable,  surprising  personality — 
surprising  above  all.” 

The  power  and  charm  of  her  personality,  we  arc  told,  are  due 
to  the  fact  that  Charlotte  Bront*  was  first  and  foremost  an  Irish 
u-i  wan,  and  that  her  genius  is  at  bottom  a  Celtic  genius.  This 
fact  has  never.  Mrs.  Ward  thinks,  been  sufficiently  recognized 
by  critics.  Charlotte  Bronte's  father  came  from  an  Irish  cabin 
in  County  Down,  her  mother  was  a  Cornish  woman.  Her  own 
characteristics  are  disinterestedness,  melancholy,  wildness,  way¬ 
ward  force  and  passion,  forever  wooed  by  sounds  and  sights  to 
which  other  natures  are  insensible— by  murmurs  from  the  earth, 
by  colors  in  the  sky.  by  tones  and  accents  of  the  soul,  that  speak 
to  the  Celtic  sense  as  to  no  other.  The  Celtic  qualities  in  her 
were  responsible  for  her  shyness  and  her  endurance,  but  they 
were  also  responsible  for  perhaps  half  the  defects  in  her  books, 
such  as  exuberance,  extravagance,  and  roughness  amounting  to 
vulgarity.  But  this  Celtic  genius  was  crossed  with  a  hard  York¬ 
shire  realism  and  self-control  that  gave  to  the  work  of  the  Bronte 
sisters,  whether  in  tlicir  daily  life  or  their  books,  its  stability  and 
value— a  Celtic  imagination  shot  to  the  core  by  an  English  prac¬ 
ticality. 

In  the  pure  play  of  the  imagination.  Mrs.  Ward  thinks  that 
Charlotte  was  inferior  to  Emily; 

"Emily  knew  less  of  men  personally  than  Charlotte.  But  sho 
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had  no  illusions  about  them,  and  Charlotte  had  many.  Emily  is 
the  true  creator.  using  the  most  limited  material  in  the  puissant, 
detached.  imptrsonal  way  that  belongs  only  to  the  highest  gifts  - 
the  way  of  Shakespeare.  Charlotte  is  often  parochial,  woman¬ 
ish,  and  morbid  in  her  imagination  of  men  and  their  relations  to 
women  ;  Emily,  who  has  known  two  men  only,  her  father  and 
her  brother,  and  derives  all  other  knowledge  of  the  sex  from 
books,  from  Tabby’s  talk  in  the  kitchen,  from  the  forms  and  fea¬ 
tures  she  passes  in  the  village  streets  or  on  the  moors— Emily  can 
create  a  Jlealhclijff a  l lari  ton  Earnsh<ru.\  a  Joseph,  an  Edgar 
Linton,  with  equal  force,  passion,  and  indifference.  All  of  them, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  owing  to  the  fact  that  she  knows  nothing  of 
certain  ground  truths  of  life,  are  equally  false  ;  but  beyond  that 
point  all  have  the  same  magnificent,  careless  truth  of  imagina¬ 
tion." 

Mrs.  Ward  proceeds  to  express  her  views  of  women  as  makers 
of  fiction.  "In  other  fields  of  art."  she  says.  "  they  arc  still  rela¬ 
tively  amateurs,  or  their  performance,  however  good,  awakens  a 
kindly  surprise.  Their  |*>sition  is  hardly  assured ;  they  are  still 
on  sufferance.  Whereas  in  fiction  the  great  names  of  the  past, 
within  theirown  sphere,  are  the  equals  of  all  the  world,  accepted, 
discussed,  analyzed,  by  the  masculine  critic,  with  precisely  the 
same  keenness  and  under  the  same  canons  as  he  applies  to 
Thackeray  or  Stevenson,  to  Haltac  *»r  Loti."  She  thinks  the 
reason  of  their  comparative  failure  in  the  other  arts  and  success 
in  fiction  is  to  be  found  in  the  fuel  of  woman's  ignorance  of  the 
methods  and  traditions  of  all  other  arts,  and  in  her  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  speech.  She  has  practised  the  latter  for  generations 
and  contributed  largely  to  its  development.  The  arts  of  society 
and  letter-writing  pass  naturally  into  the  art  of  the  novel.  In 
the  case  of  |ioetry,  one  might  imagine  a  similar  process  going  on. 
hut  it  is  not  so  far  advanced.  It  will,  however,  come  in  projec¬ 
tion  as  woman  has  widened  her  contact  with  the  manifold  world. 

Altho  worn  nil’s  range  of  material  is  necessarily  limited,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  hundreds  of  subjects  and  experiences  from  which 
her  sex  dollars  her.  yet  in  the  one  subject  of  love  between  man 
and  woman,  which  is  of  interest  to  all  the  world,  she  is  eternally 
at  home.  "Hut  it  is  lovo  as  the  woman  understands  it.  And 
hero  again  is  her  second  strength.  Her  jwculiar  vision,  her 
omissions  quite  ns  much  as  her  assertions,  make  her  welcome. " 
Tenderness,  faith,  treason,  lonesomencss.  parting,  yearning,  the 
fusion  of  heart  with  heart  anil  soul  with  soul,  the  ineffable  illu¬ 
mination  that  lovo  can  give  to  common  things  and  humble  lives, 
these,  after  all,  are  perennially  interesting  things  in  life;  and 
here  the  woman-novelist  is  at  no  disadvantage.  Her  knowledge 
is  of  the  center;  it  is  adequate,  and  it  is  her  own.  So  it  is  in 
this  way  that  Charlotte  Brunt*  affects  the  world  and  will  live  in 
its  memory. 

MENTAL  BREAKDOWN  OF  ROSTAND.  AUTHOR 

OF  ••CYRANO." 

H  ETHER  or  not  the  reports  sent  from  Paris  of  M.  Edmond 
Rostand's  alleged  "  madness  "  are  exaggerated,  they  have 
been  received  as  true  by  some  of  his  friends  in  America.  Mr. 
A.  M.  Palmer,  who  originally  brought  out  "  Cyrano  de  Bergerac." 
and  who  spent  last  summer  at  the  homo  of  the  French  playwright, 
contributes  an  article  to  the  New  York  World  (April  22)  on  the 
mental  collapse  of  his  friend.  The  list  of  writers  who  have  at 
least  temporarily  lapsed  from  reason  to  a  state  nf  mental  weak¬ 
ness  is  a  rather  formidable,  one  and  includes  such  names  as  those 
of  Ruskin.  Cowpcr.  Emerson.  Swift.  Tasso.  Pascal.  Schopen¬ 
hauer.  Heine.  Poe.  Baudelaire.  Do  Maupassant,  and  Girard  dc 
Nervcl.  Mr.  Palmer  thinks  that  there  is  some  connection  1  e- 
tween  certain  forms  of  extreme  literary  endeavor  and  cerebral 
disorder.  He  writes: 

"’Cyrano  de  Bergerac’  began  the  destruction  of  the  intellect 
that  created  it:  ’  L’.Aiglon  '  completed  the  wreck.  Rostand's 
first  play  lifted  him  in  'lie  night  from  lowliness  to  Parnassus. 


Idolatry,  excitement,  exhaustion— who  can  tell  the  cause?-  -  dis¬ 
turbed  the  balance  of  Iris  reason.  There  was  a  time  when  Sarah 
Bernhardt  feared  that  he  would  never  finish  ‘L’Aiglon.  ’  But  he 
did.  Ills  intellect  rallied  to  the  task.  All  his  nervous  force  was 
squeezed  into  the  second  work.  It  was  the  crisis  of  his  life.  The 
fate  of  'Cyrano  ’  had  been  as  nothing  compared  to  it,  for  in  those* 
happy  days  of  obscurity  he  had  nothing  at  stake.  ‘L’Aiglon  ' 
meant  everything.  His  friends  knew  that  ’  L'Aiglon  '  was  writ¬ 
ten  with  his  heart's  blood.  Mine.  Bernhardt  knew  it.  The  very 
prompter  and  stage  hauds  knew  it.  They  read  it  in  the  author’s 
burning  eyes,  in  his  hands  through  which  one  saw  the  light,  in 
the  twitching  of  the  muscles  about  his  mouth. 

"Thcophilc  Gautier  observed  that  literature  had  ever  been,  for 
the  genuine  artist,  a  'Via  Dolorosa.'  As  if  divining  how  to  the 
bitter  end  his  disciple — Dc  Maupassant — would  verify  his  words, 
he  said,  speaking  of  these  modern  limes,  when ‘every  sensation 
is  the  subject  of  an  analysis  ' :  '  If  the  artist  can  not  find  another 
corpse  he  will  stretch  himself  on  the  dissecting-table  and  plunge 
the  knife  into  his  own  heart.'  Rostand,  unlike  De.  Maupnssunt. 
wove  into  his  art  no  trace  of  the  morbid.  His  plays  were  an 
wholesome  as  the  sunshine.  He  did  not  share  De  Maupassant's 
pessimism  nor  his  gloomy  speculations  about  the  unknown.  The 
two  men  resembled  one  another  only  in  their  prodigious  capacity 
for  work." 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

HE  imperial  idea,  which  continues  to  dominate  British  |x>li- 
tics.  may  perhaps  have  a  wide  extension  also  in  British  lit¬ 
erature  in  the  ensuing  century,  for  the  colonies  not  only  already 
send  their  contingent  of  men  and  guns  for  the  defense  of  the 
mother  country  in  war,  hut  are  Iwginning  to  furnish  a  respectable 
contingent  to  the  ranks  of  English  men  of  letters.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  Canadian  contingent,  both  in  war  and  literature. 
A  less  known  group  of  writers  is  that  composed  of  the  Australian 
authors  of  to-day;  yet  Mr.  Frederick  Dolman,  writing  in  Cix- 
Magazine  (April),  says  they  easily  take  the  first  place  in 
the  literature  of  the  colonies. 

Besides  Adam  Lindsay  Gordon,  "the  poet  of  the  Bush  ":  Henry 
Clarence  Kendall,  "the  Australian  Swinburne";  and  Marcus 
Clarke,  the  author  of  " For  the  Term  of  His  Natural  Life."  pro¬ 
nounced  l»y  Lord  Rosebery  "one  of  the  most  thrilling  stories  in  the 
language  “ — all  of  whom  belonged  to  a  past  generation,  Australia 
can  to-day  claim  at  least  half  a  dozen  authors  known  in  both 
hemispheres.  Of  these,  Mr.  Dolmuu  speaks  particularly  con¬ 
cerning  Mrs.  G.  F.  Cross  ("Ada  Cambridge")  and  Mr.  T.  A, 
Browne  ("Rolf  ltoldrcwood ") .  of  Melbourne;  Mrs.  H.  R.  Cur- 
lcwis  ("Ethel  Turner"),  of  Sydney;  Mr.  James  Hrunton  Ste¬ 
phens.  of  Brisbane;  and  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed,  of  Queensland. 
Concerning  Mrs.  Praed.  who  is  perhaps  the  best  known  und  most 
typical  of  these,  Mr.  Dolman  writes; 

"Mrs.  Campbell  Pracd  is  the  novelist  of  Queensland,  to  which 
she  has  given  the  pseudonym  of  Licchardt's  Land  in  honor  of  tho 
great  explorer.  She  is  the  daughtcrof  a  well-known  Queensland 
politician.  Mr.  T.  L.  Murray  Prior,  who  was  more  than  once  a 
member  of  the  Queensland  government,  and  thus  acquired  in 
her  girlhood  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  political  life  in  the  colo¬ 
nies.  which  has  been  turned  to  good  account  in  several  of  her 
books.  Born  in  1S51  at  Bronialton,  on  the  Logan  River,  the  nov¬ 
elist's  earliest  years  were  spent  on  a  lonely  sheep  run,’  and 
after  her  marriage,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  she  had  for  two 
years  another  experience  of  the  same  kind  on  Curtis  Island,  near 
the  town  of  Gladstone.  Her  husband,  a  son  of  Bulkeley  Praed, 
the  Fleet  Street  banker,  and  a  relative  of  W.  M.  Praed,  the  poet, 
had  gone  out  to  Queensland  for  sport  and  adventure,  and  on  wed¬ 
ding  one  of  iis  fair  daughters  turned  sheep  farmer  himself  for  a 
time. 

“The  conventional  life  of  I-ondon  has  not  taken  off  the  edge 
of  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed ’s  recollect  ions  of  the  Queensland  bush  in 
the  'sixties.  ‘  I  still  walk  warily  in  the  long  grass  ’ — to  quote  her 
own  words— ‘lest  a  death  adder  should  l>c  lying  close  to  my  feet. 
I  have  not  ceased  t<»  dream  that  1  am  on  an  out-station,  besieged 
by  blacks;  and  during  many  a  night  do  I  fly  through  the  eudlvss 
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forests  and  hide  in  stone  gullies,  pursued  by  my  aboriginal  as 
ruthlessly  as  was  ever  De  Quinccy  by  his  Malay.' 

"Bush  tires,  the  revels  of  Queensland  aborigines,  their  fero 
cious  outbreaks  against  the  white  settlers  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed 
has  described  such  things  with  matchless  realism  in ‘The  Ro¬ 
mance  of  a  Station."  ’  Policy  and  Passion, '  and  half  a  dozen  other 
novels,  simply  because  she  has,  so  to  -.{K-ak,  seen  them  with  her 
own  eyes.  When  site  was  a  little  girl,  for  instance,  the  nearest 
neighbors  toher  father's  station  a  large  family— were  murdered 
by  the  blacks,  and  a  night  or  two  before  this  occurrence  she  had 
lx?cn  taken  by  a  little  black  boy  to  see.  from  a  secure  hiding- 
place.  the  guilty  tribe  dance  the  " corroboree. ‘  Yet  Mrs.  Camp- 
lied  Praed  never  thought  of  giving  literary  form  to  her  vivid  im¬ 
pressions  of  colonial  life  until  she  had  been  resident  a  year  or 
two  in  London,  "An  Australian  Heroine."  her  first  novel,  being 
published  in  tSSo.” 

Ilallam  Lord  Tennyson,  who  has  lately  arrived  at  Adelaide  as 
governor  of  South  Australio.  in  his  first  post-prandial  speech  was 
lieguiled  Into  praising  some  of  the  verse-writer*  of  South  Aus¬ 
tralia.  which  he  declared  to  l>c  “the  colony  of  song.”  From  the 
Australian  letter  of  l.ileralurt  (London.  March  jt).  we  learn  that 
this  gubernatorial  distinction  of  certain  poets  by  name,  while 
certain  of  the  dimmer  austral  light*  were  unmentioned.  aroused 
a  fierce  ire,  which  indicates  that  the  poetic  mind  in  the  antipodes 
is  not  unlike  that  of  other  lands  as  to  sensitiveness.  Lord  and 
Lady  Tennyson  were  compelled  to  flee  to  a  remote  comer  of  this 
gigantic  province  to  escape  the  wrath  of  these  neglected  sons  of 
Kuterpc. 


AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  LITERATURE  OF 
THE  PAST  TWO  DECADES. 

HE  Chicago  Dial,  which  has  just  published  its  twentieth 
anniversary  number,  takes  advantage  of  the  occasion  to 
summarize  the  literary  movement*  and  changes  that  have  oc¬ 
curred  within  this  closing  period  of  the  century.  With  respect 
to  transatlantic  literature,  Mr.  William  Morton  Payne,  who  treats 
of  this  part  of  the  subject,  thinks  that  the  historian  of  the  future 
will  see  in  these  two  decades  "a  period  more  noticeable  than 
others  of  equal  length  for  the  rupidity  of  its  literary  development 
and  the  pronounced  character  of  the  changes  it  has  witnessed.” 
He  writes: 

"One  of  its  most  marked  characteristics  will  be  seen  to  have 
been  the  great  losses  which  it  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  its 
most  forceful  writers,  without  any  corresponding  compensation 
in  the  appearance  of  others  capable  of  filling  the  vacant  place*. 
How  true  this  is  of  American  literature  will  Ik?  seen  from  the 
special  article  upon  that  subject  which  is  to  follow.  That  it  is 
equally  true  of  English  literature,  using  the  term  in  its  narrow 
sense,  will  appear  evident  upon  a  moment's  reflection.  In  the 
case  of  both  branches  of  literature  in  the  English  language,  the 
l<ts*es  of  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  so  many  and  so  great, 
the  new  writers  of  real  force  so  few  and  far  between,  that  we 
may  well  ask  the  question:  Whom  have  we  left  to  present  to  the 
century  upon  the  threshold  of  which  we  are  now  standing? 
Cleverness  and  technical  mastery  are  indeed  offered  us  in  many 
forms  by  our  newer  writers;  the  cleverness  is  almost  preter¬ 
natural  at  times,  and  the  technic  would  put  many  of  the  older 
masters  to  blush.  But  the  soul  of  literature  does  not  live  by  these 
qualities  alone,  and.  whatever  momentary  admiration  they  may 
arouse,  they  are  not  ultimately  satisfactory.  Nothing  but  genius 
gives  lasting  satisfaction,  and  to  that  we  freely  pardon  those 
minor  defects  upon  which  pedagogy  arc  wont  to  frown.  Genius, 
however,  is  coming  every  year  to  be  a  rarer  commodity  in  Eng¬ 
lish  literature,  and  the  deficiency  appears  startling  when  we 
contrast  the  conditions  of  to-day  with  those  of  the  sixties  and 
the  'seventies." 

On  the  Continent  the  outlook  is  not  so  dark,  he  thinks,  as  in 
England.  The  strong  resurgence  of  national  feeling  among 
nearly  all  the  European  races  has  resulted  in  a  strong  stimulus 
to  literary  activity. 


In  Spain,  "a  distinctively  modern  school  of  fiction  “  has  arisen 
"which  has  justly  challenged  the  admiration  of  the  reading 
world.”  Mr.  Payne  mentions  Alarcon,  Goldos.  Valera.  Valdes, 
Seftora  Bazan,  and  Echegeray  as  the  marks  of  this  transition  of 
Spanish  literature.  In  Italy,  despite  the  "unhcallhful  phase” 
illustrated  by  D'Annunzio,  we  have  also  the  "sane  develop¬ 
ments”  represented  by  L>c  Amicis.  Fogazzaro.  and  Verga,  tho 
Carduci  remains  "the  one  great  Italian  poet  of  our  time."  Jokal 
in  Hungary.  Maeterlinck  in  Belgium.  Couperu*  the  Dutch  novel¬ 
ist,  •'  Maarten*.”  "practically  an  English  novelist."  receive  hon¬ 
orable  mention  from  Mr.  Payne.  Sicnkicwicz  is  referred  to  as 
"the  most  remarkable  genius  who  has  appeared  in  continental 
literature  ”  during  the  period  under  review.  The  one  great  name 
in  RusNia  since  Turgcneff’s  death  is  Tolstoy,  and  he  stands  the 
shadow  of  a  great  name  {“t/af  magni  no  minis  umht.t ")  since 
he  began  his  erratic  straying*  in  the  morass  of  didacticism.  The 
widening  of  Ibsen's  fame  is.  of  course,  the  important  literary 
event  in  Scandinavia. 

With  regard  to  German  literature.  Mr.  Payne  says: 

“Herr  Hauptmann  now  occupies  the  most  conspicuous  place  in 
German  letters.  For  some  year*  the  race  was  close  between  him 
and  HefT  Sudermann.  but  at  present  be  seems  to  have  outdis¬ 
tanced  his  only  serious  competitor.  The  prumincucc  of  these  two 
writers,  who  arc  distinctly  the  most  serious  representatives  of  the 
Young  Germany  of  letters,  is  important  not  only  because  of  the 
intrinsic  value  of  their  writing,  hut  also  because  they  have  given 
a  new  impulse  to  that  form  of  the  drama  which  is  both  buhntn- 
mat  tig  (theatrical*]  and  literary.  This  modern  rehabilitation  of 
the  acting  drama  as  a  form  of  literary  art  has  l*cen  going  on  in  sev¬ 
eral  countries,  but  in  no  other,  nol  even  in  France,  as  noticeably 
as  in  Germany.  The  respect  with  which  the  playhouse  and  its 
associations  are  treated  in  that  country  represents  one  of  the 
most  important  things  that  Germany  is  now  doing  for  literature. 
But  in  spite  of  all  we  may  say  in  Iwhnlf  of  recent  German  litera¬ 
ture.  the  fact  must  Ik?  recognized  that  the  empire  has  not,  in  the 
thirty  years  of  its  existence,  accomplished  as  much  us  might  rea¬ 
sonably  have  been  expected.  The  output  has  been  enormous, 
but  mediocrity  has  characterized  the  greater  part  of  it." 

French  literature,  in  the  last  two  decade*,  has  lost  Hugo.  Paul 
Verlaine,  the  younger  Dumas,  Renan,  Fcuillet.  Daudct,  Mau¬ 
passant,  Chcrbulict.  and  several  other  great  names.  Vet  there 
are  gain*  to  offset  some  of  the  losses : 

"To  sot  off  against  the  name  of  Hugo  we  have  the  noinc  of 
MM.  Sully- Prudhommc  and  Coppte.  Against  the  n nines  of  the 
older  dramatists  we  have  those  of  MM.  Snrdou  and  Rostand.  To 
take  the  place  of  the  Inst  novelists  we  have  M.  Zola,  whose  pres¬ 
ent  notoriety  will  not  avail  to  save  his  literary  reputation.  M. 
•I.<>ti."  M.  Bourget.  M.  Rod.  and  a  host  of  other  excellent  second- 
rate  men.  Wc  have  also,  indeed.  M.  Anatole  France,  that  well- 
nigh  impeccable  prataltar,  but  even  his  name  cun  not  go  fur 
toward  restoring  the  lost  balance.  The  French  literature  of  the 
past  twenty  years  has  been  as  prolific  as  ever,  as  far  as  the  main 
departments  of  br/lfs-lfttrrs  arc  concerned,  but  very  few  work* 
in  any  of  these  department*  command  our  attention  by  their 
preeminent  excellence.  There  has  been  a  noteworthy  movement 
in  poetry,  in  the  direction  of  what  is  vaguely  known  as  ’  symbol¬ 
ism."  much  discussed  by  those  who  affect  the  cult,  but  not  to  bo 
considered  very  seriously  by  those  who  are  concerned  for  tho 
higher  interests  of  French  literature." 

Turning  now  to  British  literature.  Mr.  Payne  says: 

"...  The  capital  fact  confronts  us  that  in  18S0  there  were  six 
great  English  poets  among  the  living,  and  that  in  1900  there  re¬ 
mains  but  one.  During  the  twenty  years  Tennyson  and  Brown¬ 
ing.  Rossetti  and  Morris  and  Arnold,  have  all  passed  away,  leav¬ 
ing  Mr.  Swinburne  in  exalted  isolation,  the  only  great  j>oet  of 
the  nineteenth  century  whom  we  may  hope  will  live  to  carry  on 
into  the  twentieth  it* glorious  literary  tradition.  Our  age  of  gold 
lias  to  all  seeming  reached  an  end.  and  Mr.  Stcdman.  who  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  recognized  in  the  years  of  the  Victorian 
reign  a  distinct  literary  period,  which  even  then  showed  signs  of 
drawing  to  a  close,  must  himself  be  a  little  surprised  at  the  com¬ 
pleteness  with  which  his  prediction  has  been  borne  out  by  the 
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event.  In  the  place  of  our  major  poets  we  have  now  only  minor 
ones,  and  the  fact  that  we  have  them  in  larger  numbers  than 
ever  before  offers  us  no  consolation  for  the  loss  of  the  great  de¬ 
parted.  Aside  from  Mr.  Swinburne,  wc  are  compelled  to  point, 
when  questioned  concerning  our  living  poets,  to  Mr.  Aubrey 
He  Vent,  Mr.  George  Meredith.  Mr.  Theodore  Watts-Dunton.  Mr. 
Robert  Bridges,  Mr.  William  Watson.  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips.  Mr. 
W.  B.  Yeats,  and  Mr.  Kudyard  Kipling.  We  hold  these  men  in 
esteem,  it  is  true,  but  however  we  may  admire  the  delicate  art  of 
Mr.  Bridges,  for  example,  or  the  resonant  virility  of  Mr.  Kipling, 
our  sense  of  proportion  does  not  permit  us  to  set  these  men  upon 
anything  like  the  plane  occupied  by  the  great  poets  who  have 
died  since  tS«o.  And,  with  but  few  exceptions,  our  living  poets 
seem  to  be  no  more  than  ‘little  sonnet-men.' 

*  Who  fashion,  in  a  shrewd,  mechanic  war, 

Sonic*  without  *<>ul*  that  dicker  foe  a  Jay* 

To  vanish  m  irrevocable  nijeht.' 

Prose  fiction  of  some  sort  or  other  we  have  always  with  us.  and 
the  names  of  Mr.  Meredith  and  Mr.  Hardy  would  lend  distinction 
to  any  period  ;  but  the  great  age  of  the  Victorian  novelists  ended 
with  the  death  of  ‘George  Eliot '  in  ism.  Altho  frequently  com¬ 
pared  with  that  woman  of  genius,  Mrs.  Ward  may  hardly  be  said 
to  fill  her  place.  Since  her  death  we  have  also  lost  l-ord  Beacons- 
field.  Tro|lo|K*,  Block.  Blackmorc.  ami  Stevenson.  When  we  turn 
to  the  great  writers  of  prose,  the  contrast  between  the  living  and 
the  dead  is  seen  to  be  almost  as  pronounced  as  in  the  case  of  the 
poets.  Within  twenty  years,  Carlyle  and  Kuskin,  by  far  the 
greatest  f>rin,ilturs  of  our  time,  have  ceased  to  ap|>eal  to  us  with 
the  living  voice.  .  .  .  The  two  most  conspicuous  cases  of  personal 
success  achieved  in  English  authorship  during  the  past  twenty 
years  hove  been  those  of  Stevenson  aiul  Mr.  Kipling.  Both 
afford  striking  illustrations  of  the ‘craze*  in  literature.  A  few 
years  ago  we  were  told  by  many  enthusiastic  readers  that  in 
Stevenson  the  great  masters  of  our  fiction  had  found  n  worthy 
successor.  More  recently  wc  have  been  assured  that  Mr.  Kipling 
is  a  great  poet,  and  the  ill-considered  laudations  of  his  admirers 
have  been  dinned  into  our  cars.  Such  outbursts  of  uncritical 
applause  always  make  the  judicious  grieve,  but  their  effect  soon 
wears  away,  and  the  men  who  occasion  them  come  to  be  viewed 
in  the  proper  perspective.  Stevenson  has  ulready  taken  his  place 
as  an  entertaining  novelist  of  the  Second  or  third  class,  and  his 
singularly  lovable  personality  is  not  now  mistaken  for  literary 
genius  by  any  great  number  of  persons.  Mr.  Kipling,  likewise, 
is  fast  coming  to  be  viewed  ns  a  member  of  the  considerable  com¬ 
pany  of  the  minor  poets  of  to-day.  and  his  essential  message,  the 
more  closely  wc  examine  it.  is  found  to  make  much  of  its  appeal 
to  the  more  vulgar  tastesand  the  baser  instincts  of  human  nature. 
Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  is  the  latest  of  the  ‘new  poets'  who  arc 
discovered  and  exploited  now  and  then  by  English  critics,  and 
there  is  no  reason  thus  far  apparent  why  his  case  should  not 
parallel  that  of  all  the  others.  He  has,  no  doubt,  an  exceptional 
gift  of  refined  poetic  expression,  but  there  is  no  distinctively  new 
note  in  his  song;  there  is  merely  a  new  blending  of  the  notes 
which  arc  already  familiar  to  us." 

In  a  succeeding  article.  Pmf.  William  F.  Trent  deals  with 
American  literature  of  the  past  twenty  years.  After  a  necrologi¬ 
cal  list  which  shows  how  completely  here,  as  in  England,  one  lit¬ 
erary  era  has  been  closed  and  a  new  one  begun,  the  writer  notes 
an  important  change  in  the  shifting  of  the  literary  center. 
"New  England  is  still  influential.- he  remarks,  “but  does  not 
dominate  our  literature  as  formerly." 

Mr.  Trent  shows  that  American  novelists  since  i--o  have  de¬ 
veloped  still  more  fully  the  tendency  then  evident  of  portraying 
limited  classes  and  areas.  Bret  Ilarte  and  Mark  Twain  have  been 
followed  by  Cable  Miss  Murfrcc.  James  Lane  Allen.  Joel  Chand¬ 
ler  Harris,  Miss  Wilkins,  and  Stephen  Crane.  But  sonic  of  our 
writers  have  aimed  at  wider  work,  and  have  taken  Balzac,  the 
great  student  of  society  as  a  whole,  for  their  master: 

"A  small  group  of  realists  is  treating  New  York  in  the  manner 
if  not  with  the  success  that  Balzac  treated  Paris.  The  influence 
of  Turgeneff  and  of  Tolstoy  has  also  been  felt  by  them,  and  they 
have  done  work  distinctive  in  character  and  far-reaching  in  its 
effects.  .  .  .  With  the  exception  of  the  numerous  and  excellent 


short  stories,  an  admirable  form  of  fiction  in  which  Americans 
have  succeeded  since  the  days  of  Irving.  Poe.  and  Hawthorne, 
and  in  which  the  period  just  closing  has  probably  done  more 
than  merely  hold  its  own.  is  not  the  work  of  the  realists  the  most 
typical  product  of  the  period?" 

As  for  what  Mr.  Trent  terms  "the  sacred  realm  of  poetry," 
while  the  great  spirits  have  passed  away,  there  arc  some  shaft* 
of  light  to  be  seen  in  the  sky.  Two  facts,  he  says,  are  interest¬ 
ing.  One  is  that  even  in  the  most  out-of-the-way  localities  young 
poets  of  distinct  ability  are  serving  the  Muse,  in  spite  of  public 
neglect ;  the  other  is  that  our  two  most  original  poet*— Poe  and 
Walt  Whitman— are  at  last  fully  coining  to  their  kingdom.  But 
yet  the  contrast  between  the  new  and  the  old  is  great:  "With 
the  deaths  of  the  great  New  England  poets  and  of  Whitman  we 
have  been  left  with  a  few  true  and  fairly  distinguished  poets  and 
with  many  minor  ones  of  varying  excellence,  but  with  no  great 
one*,  even  in  the  limited  sense  in  which  ‘great’  can  lie  applied 
to  any  American  poet." 

MR.  GEORGE  MOORE  AND  THE  NEW  CELTIC 

DRAMA. 

MR.  GEORGE  MOORE,  who.  after  lately  shaking  the  dust 
iff  England  from  Ins  feet,  has  been  saying  severe  things 
of  the  state  «ff  the  English  drama  and  English  literature,  has 
expressed  the  hope  that  even  if  there  were  u  general  downfall  of 
British  literature,  art.  and  drama,  a  new  light  would  rise  for  tllu 
world  from  the  group  of  Irish  poets  and  dramatists  now  gathered 
in  Dublin.  Not  everyone,  however,  takes  so  hopeful  a  view  of 
Ireland.  Indeed.  Mr.  William  Archer,  the  most  highly  esteemed 
dramatic  critic  in  England,  is  so  unfeeling  as  to  announce  that 
he  fails  to  sco  "one  trace  of  original  dramatic  or  poetic  impulse  " 
in  the  present  Irish  movement,  and  particularly  in  Mr.  Moore. 
Ho  calls  the  latter  “ a  clever  mail,  saturated  with  the  esthetic  doc¬ 
trine*  of  a  particular  school."  But  not  thus  arc  great  dranma 
created : 

"The  dramatist  makes  his  play  in  obedience  to  tlic  demon 
within  him.  und  leaves  it  to  the  critic  to  fit  his  work  as  In-st  he 
may  into  a  historic  movement  or  an  esthetic  scheme.  /EschyluH 
and  Sophocles  were  not  inspired  by  Aristotle's  'general  ideas  '  ; 
«>n  the  contrary.  Aristotle  generalised  his  ideas  (more  or  less 
successfully!  from  preexistent  masterpieces.  Shukcspcnru  did 
not  say  to  himself.  'Go  to.  wc  have  thrashed  the  Armada,  and 
founded  the  British  empire;  it  is  high  time  for  Art  to  make  its 
appearance  in  England;  therefore  I  will  write  "Hamlet  "and 
"  Leaf."  '  Ibsen  did  not  get  around  him  a  body  of  friends  to  dis¬ 
cuss 'the  art  history  of  the  world, '  and  find  in  it  reasons  for  wri¬ 
ting  '  Brand  '  and  '  Peter  Gynt.’  'Ghosts,'  and  'The  Wild  Duck. ' 
He  left  his  country;  he  cut  himself  adrift  from  all  his  friends  ; 
he  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  proud,  indignant  soul,  and  pro¬ 
duced  masterpiece  upon  masterpiece,  on  no  principle  whatever, 
but  simply  because  lie  could  not  help  it.  Even  M.  Maeterlinck's 
‘general  ideas*  upon  the  drama  arc  generalized  from  the  methods 
which  his  executant  genius  led  him  to  adopt ;  only  in  a  second¬ 
ary  and  unim|>ortant  sense  are  his  methods  founded  on  his  gen¬ 
eral  ideas.  Reflection,  in  a  word,  has  never  made  a  great  dra¬ 
matist,  and  never  will.  .  .  .  Mr.  Moore,  in  the  present  stage  of 
liis  development,  can  do  nothing  without  a  generalization  to 
prompt  and  guide  him.” 

In  Mr.  Moore's  new  play,  "The  Bending  of  the  Bough."  liis 
two  fundamental  principles— that  Ibsen  and  Maeterlinck  are  the 
greatest  iff  modern  dramatists,  and  that  a  new  efflorescence  of 
the  drama  may  lie  looked  for  in  Ireland— are  constantly  to  be 
observed.  Mr.  Archer,  as  we  have  seen,  docs  not  think  very 
highly  of  the  latter  theory.  Never,  lie  says,  lias  any  great 
dramatist  been  the  self-conscious  mouthpiece  of  a  school:  "If 
Ireland  is  ever  to  find  her  ()  Shakespeare  or  Mclbsen.  he  will 
surely  arise  without,  not  within,  the  concentric  circles  of  the  Irish 
Literary  Theater  and  the  Celtic  Renascence.'' 
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Nearly  every  method  of  treatment  heretofore 
attempted,  we  arc  told,  either  was  an  inocula¬ 
tion  treatment,  or  an  attempt  to  coftvey  drills 
to  the  diseased  cavities  in  the  lung*  by  in¬ 
halation.  The  Crfltte  treatment  dilfers  from 
•with  of  these  method*.  It  has  been  demon* 
strnted  that  the  germs  of  consumption  arc  de¬ 
stroyed  by  formaldehyde  go*.  and  it  has  long 
been  known  to  scientists  that  if  some  method 
could  bo  found  of  bringing  this  gas  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  lungs  it  would  at  once  kill  the 
bacilli.  Unfortunately,  the  gas  can  not  bo 
breathed,  because  it  causes  severe  coughing, 
which  is  dangerous  in  the  case  of  a  consump¬ 
tive.  To  quote  again : 


Pin.  i,—CrAtte‘s  Electrical  Treatment  ot  Taborcnloai*.— Motor-Uri 

Method  ot  Treatment. 


ven  Static  Machine  and 


"Professor  Crfltte,  in  his  investigations  into 
tuberculosis,  became  familiar  with  formalde¬ 
hyde  gas.  hut.  unlike  other  investigators,  lie 
was  not  deterred  by  the  difficulty  of  using  it. 
Certain  discoveries  which  had  been  made  in  the  realm  of  electricity 
occurred  to  him.  lie  knew  that  a  large  French  maniifacturingcs- 


lion.  Of  course  such  an  experiment  is  always  treated  sensation* 
ally  by  a  certain  class  of  papers,  but  the  fact  that  it  is  taking 
place  in  a  reputable  ami  conservative  institution  is  u  guaranty 
against  mere  quackery.  The  following  results  of  an  interview  with 
the  inventor  are  given  in  7 he  Western  EIe.tr  i,i,tn  (April  21)  : 

"  Referring  to  the  illustrations,  Fig.  i  shows  the  Crfltte  static 
machine  and  the  method  of  treatment  in  the  early  stages  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  of  the  lungs.  Fig.  2  shows  the  application  of  the  formal¬ 
dehyde  by  means  of  static  electricity  and  sponge  electrodes  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  chest.  At  the  same  time  other  medicaments  arc 
inhaled.  Fig.  3  represents  the  treatment  of  a  patient  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  who  is  said  to  have  been  cured. 
Mr.  Crfltte  is  shown  at  the  right  in  this  picture.  His  statement 
is,  substantially,  ns  follows: 

"For  several  months  the  Francisquo  Crfltte  electrical  method  of 
treating  consumption  has  been  the  subject  of  official  test  at  St. 
Luke's  Hospital.  Nine  physicians  have  been  appointed  as  a 
committee  to  watch  and  test  the  results  of  the  cxj>crimcnt.  The 
Boanl  of  Health  of  the  City  of  New  York  occupies  the  position  of 
referee  in  the  matter,  for.  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  error,  all  the 
microscopic  examinations  that  are  necessary  are  made  in  dupli¬ 
cate.  one  at  the  hospital  and  one  in  the  laboratories  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health. 

"The  Crfltte  method  of  treating  consumption  secures  entrance 
to  a  cavity  in  the  body  hitherto  closed  to  medicaments.  A  power¬ 
ful  germ-killing  drug  is  placed  upon  the  patient’s  chest,  and.  by 
the  power  of  electricity,  is  driven  through  the  skin,  flesh,  and 
bone  of  the  chest-walls,  and  so  into  the  diseased  structure  of  the 
lungs. 

"Consumption  depends  for  its  existence  upon  the  presence  of 
iving  germs  or  microbes  in  the  lungs.  If  these  germs  can  be 


tablishment  was  driving  waterproof  material  into  wood  by  means 
**f  electricity.  It  occurred  to  him  that  what  electricity  could  ac¬ 
complish  in  the  case  of  vegetable  fiber  it  could  possibly  do  for  the 
muscular  fiber  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  and  he  tried 
the  experiment.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  success  and  the 
establishment  of  the 
Crfltte  method  of  treat- 
i  n  g  consumption  by 
means  of  formaldehyde 
gas. 

"  Professor  Crfltte  says 
his  treatment  will  cure 
every  case  of  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  first  stages  of 
the  disease.  75  per  cent, 
in  the  second  stage,  and 
30  per  cent  in  the  third. 

«»r  so-called  'hopeless' 
stage.  Professor  Crfltte 
has  been  conducting  a 
clinic  in  Paris  for  the 
past  five  years,  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  record  that  he 
has  cured  consumptives 

llis  discovery  of  a  system  by  means  of  which  formaldehyde  gas 
can  be  actually  forced  into  the  lung  cells  by  means  of  electricity 
is  the  result  of  many  years  of  experiment . 

"Asa  measure  of  precaution  Professor  Crfltte  used  static  or 


Ho.  Crotte  »  blevtrical  Treatment  I'u- 
ben  11  loans.— Electrical  Application  amt  In¬ 
halation. 

ill  about  the  jn-rceiitages  mentioned. 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION. 


NEW  ELECTRICAL  TREATMENT  OF 
TUBERCULOSIS. 

"THE  daily  press  has  recently  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  an 
experiment  in  the  treatment  of  consumptives  now  being 
tried  in  St.  Luke's  Hospital.  New  York.  The  system  used  is  one 
devised  by  Francisquo  Crfltte,  a  Frenchman  who  is  not  a  physi¬ 
cian.  but  who  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  medicine 
and  chemistry.  Crfltte's  plan  is  to  introduce  antiseptic  medicines 
into  diseased  tissue  by  means  of  static  electricity,  sponge  elec¬ 
trodes  being  saturated  with  the  medicine.  The  use  of  electricity 
in  this  manner  is  not  new,  but  Mr.  Crfltte  seems  to  have  made 
advances  in  its  practical  application,  particularly  to  consump- 


killed,  or  if  they  die.  the  lung  will  spontaneously  heal  and  the 
patient  is  said  to  be  cured  of  consumption.  That  cure  takes 
place  quite  frequently  in  nature.  Men  whose  business  it  is  to 
make  autopsies  say  that  in  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases  that  come 
under  their  hands  there  is  proof  in  the  lung  tissue  that  at  some 
time  or  other  the  subject  under  their  hands  had  consumption, 
and  had  it  badly.  Nevertheless,  nature  had  effected  a  cure,  and 
it  is  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  that  has  encouraged  physicians 
always  to  regard  consumption  as  a  curable  disease. 

"It  was  Pasteur  who  first  discovered  that  consumption,  or 
tuberculosis,  as  it  is  called  scientifically,  was  caused  by  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  a  specific  microbe  or  bacillus.  This  bacillus  is  a  short, 
rod-shaped  organism,  sometimes  slightly  curved.  It  is  always 
present  in  the  matter  expectorated  by  u  person  suffering  from 
consumption,  and  is  found  in  quantities  in  the  diseased  cavities 
of  the  lungs. 

"The  discovery  of  the  specific  bacillus  of  consumption  was  the 
first  great  step  toward  its  cure.  The  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  it  was  u  contagious  dis¬ 
ease  was  the  second.  The  third  step  is  yet  to 
come.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  third  step 
may  mean  the  recognition  of  a  certain  method 
of  cure." 
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natural  electricity,  rather  than  dynamic,  because  of  the  danger 
to  the  patient  from  the  use  of  the  latter  current.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  secret  about  the  operation.  Professor  Crottc  devised  elec¬ 
trical  machines  for  administering  the  currents  properly,  sponges 
saturated  with  formaldehyde  being  applied  to  the  patient's  bock 
or  chest  and  attached  to  the  poles  of  the  apparatus. 

"In  applying  the  treatment  the  patient  i-.  stripped  to  the  waist, 
and.  after  l»eing  placed  on  a  couch  or  operating-table,  is  carried 
near  to  the  machine.  Then  u  sponge  tilled  with  formaldehyde  is 
attached  to  one  pole  of  the  electric  machine  and  placed  on  the 
sulTerer’s  body.  In  some  cases  another  sponge,  similarly  charged 
with  the  gas.  is  held  close  to  the  month  of  the  |>atient  and  con¬ 
nected  with  the  battery,  and  the  gas  is  inhaled  in  deep  inspira¬ 
tions.  while  in  some 
cases  the  second  sponge 
is  placed  against  the  pa¬ 
tient's  chest. 

"Then  the  electric  ma¬ 
chine  is  started  and  the 
static  electricity  flows  in 
a  steady  current  through 
the  sjsinges  and  into  the 
body  of  the  patient,  car- 
r\ing  the  formaldehyde 
with  it  and  destroying 
nil  germs  with  which  the 
gas  comes  in  contact. 
One  of  the  experiments 
in  connection  with  the 
treatment  consists  in  an 
examination  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  expectorated  by  the 
patient  just  before  the 
current  is  applied.  The 
Km.  y-Crdtte's  Klvctrfcnl  Treatment  nf  germs  arc  found  by  the 
Tuberculosis.— Manner  of  Treating  Patient  thousand,  alive  and  mov* 
in  Advanced  of  the  Dlseane.  ing.  Immediately  after 

the  operation  another  ex¬ 
amination  is  made.  Usually  nil  the  germs  discovered  are  dead. 

"Day  after  day  this  process  is  repeated,  the  lungs  gradually 
healing  as  the  germs  are  killed  mid  the  seurchinggas  goes  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  cells,  searching  out  the  cavities  containing 
the  bacilli,  until  at  last  all  have  been  killed  by  the  deadly  formal¬ 
dehyde.  Then  the  patient  is  cured. 

"The  machine  used  by  Professor  CrAtte  to  obtain  the  powerful 
force  he  uses  is  of  his  own  invention.  The  machine  is  composed 
of  eight  cylinders  of  ebonite,  of  great  surface,  placed  one  within 
the  other,  but  turning  in  opjiosite  directions.  The  machine  is 
operated  by  a  one-horse-power  motor.  The  full  details  of  his 
machine  are  at  present  guarded  by  Professor  CrAtte.  as  his  pat¬ 
ent  protection  in  this  country  is  not  yet  perfect,  but  he  claims 
for  it  the  power  of  producing  a  voltage  considerably  over  the  mil¬ 
lion  mark,  while  at  the  same  time  the  amperage  is  very  low. 
The  static  flow  is  very  long  and  powerful." 


Warm  Water  to  Determine  Sensitiveness  to 
Heat.— Since  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  nervesof  tempera¬ 
ture  are  distinct  from  those  that  transmit  ordinary  tactile  sensa¬ 
tions.  many  tests  of  the  sensitiveness  of  these  nerves  in  diflerent 
part*  of  the  body  have  been  made  by  physiologists.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant.  of  course,  to  make  these  tests  in  such  a  way  that  an  ordinary 
sensation  of  touch  shall  not  be  confounded  with  a  sensation  of 
heat  or  cold.  Two  French  experimenters.  Messrs.  Toulouse  and 
Vaschide.  have  recently  constructed  what  they  name  a  "therm**- 
csthcsiomctcr.”  in  which  drops  of  warm  water  are  employed  to 
test  the  sensitiveness  of  the  body  to  heat.  An  account  of  this 
instrument  was  read  on  January  22  before  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Says  Cvsmot  (February  31  in  its  report .  "A  good 
thermoesthesiometer  should  l*e  practically  without  weight, 
should  be  able  to  test  small  surfaces  for  the  determination  of  hot 
and  cold  points,  and  should  be  inoffensive.  Warm  water,  in  the 
form  of  drops,  fulfils  all  these  conditions.  When  we  let  fall  from 
an  average  height  of  one  centimeter  (about  half  an  inch)  on  a 
point  of  the  skin,  a  drop  of  distilled  water  weighing  less  than 
one  tenth  of  a  gram  [1#  grains)  and  heated  to  a  temperature 
near  that  of  the  subject's  skin,  the  latter  will  feel  no  sensation  of 


contact.  Consequently,  if  a  drop  of  water  of  the  same  weight, 
but  hotter  or  colder,  is  felt  by  the  subject,  it  must  be  on  account 
of  its  thermic  qualities  alone.  Boiling  water  can  not  be  hotter 
than  100  C.  Now.  a  drop  of  water  one-tenth  gram  in  weight, 
taken  from  a  mass  of  boiling  water,  gives  a  sharp  sensation  of 
pain,  but  does  no  injury  whatever.  It  is  on  these  principles  that 
Messrs.  K.  Toulouse  and  X.  Vaschide  have  made  a  therrao- 
esthcsiomctcr.  composed  essentially  of  a  drop-counting  liottle 
filled  with  distilled  water  and  furnished  with  a  thermometer," — 
Translation  made  Jar  The  Literary  Driest. 


A  NEW  X-RAY  DISCOVERY. 

N  interesting  discovery  which  may  noi  only  aid  in  throwing 
light  on  the  nature  of  the  Roentgen  ray,  but  is  practically 
valuable,  lias  l>een  made  by  Prof.  Francis  E.  Niphcr,  of  Wash¬ 
ington  University.  St.  Louis.  This  discovery,  in  the  words  of  a 
brief  report  in  Seienee.  is  as  follows 

"Professor  Xipher  has  discovered  that  when  photographic 
plates  arc  exposed  to  the  light  of  an  ordinary  room  for  u  few  days* 
they  may  still  bo  used  for  taking  4-ray  pictures.  If  while  the 
Crookes  tube  is  acting  on  the  plates  they  arc  still  exposed  to  the 
ordinary  light  of  n  room,  they  develop  as  positives.  The  shad¬ 
ow*  arc  dark.  If  they  are  in  a  plate-holder  when  exposed  to  the 
t-ray,  the  pictures  are  like  those  formed  in  the  ordinary  way. 
and  they  are  apparently  ns  clearly  defined. 

"The  advantage  of  the  method  is  that  the  plates  may  lie  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  light  of  a  lamp.  The  developer  (hydrokinono) 
being  weak  and  cool,  the  process  mnv  go  on  for  an  hour  if  de¬ 
sired.  and  all  the  details  may  l>e  studied  us  they  appear.  In  this 
way.  details  which  arc  sometimes  obscured  by  overdevelopment 
may  be  seen  as  they  np|>car,  altho  they  might  not  show  in  tho 
fixed  negative. 

"The  development  of  such  plates  in  darkness  is  liable  to  fog 
the  plates.  If  plates  do  fog.  they  may  lie  cleared  up  by  taking 
them  nearer  to  the  lamp." 

An  article  on  the  subject  in  7'he  Daily  O  lobe-  Demot  rat  (St. 
Louis.  April  19)  runs,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"Of  tlic  value  of  the  discovery  and  its  practicability,  however, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  Professor  Niphcr's  mind,  and 
local  scientific  men  who  have  investigated  the  matter  agree  with 
him  perfectly. 

"  Professor  Niphcr's  discovery,  which  was  made  while  working 
in  the  laboratories  at  Washington  University,  involved  nothing 
less  than  the  developing  of  4 -ray  photographs  without  resorting 
to  tho* dark  rooms,'  thereby  enabling  the  operator  to  study  tho 
details  of  the  photograph  as  they  appear.  In  order  to  secure  this 
advantage  it  is  necessary  to  expose  the  sensitised  plates  to  the 
light  of  an  ordinary  room  for  several  days  before  using  them. 
The  plates  do  not  become  black  from  this  exposure,  but  assume  a 
somewhat  darker  hue.  of  course,  than  before  thecxposarc.  Then 
the  photograph  is  taken  on  the  specially  prepared  plate,  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  developed  in  a  perfectly  dark  room,  with  only  the 
light  which  sifts  through  u  thick  red  glass  to  guide  the  operator's 
hands,  these  4-ray  pictures  can  be  developed  by  the  light  of  an 
ordinary  lamp." 

Professor  Niphcr  is  reported  as  saying : 

"I  have  l*v»*n  working  on  the  matter  for  four  or  five  years,  and 
finally  hit  upon  the  discovery  in  the  course  of  experimentation. 
You  see.  we  never  know  what  we  are  going  to  run  upon  in  a 
course  of  investigation,  and  some  of  the  most  important  discov¬ 
eries  in  the  scientific  world  have  been  made  quite  by  accident. 
If  any  other  t-ray  experimenter  lias  hit  upon  the  same  discovery 
I  have  never  heard  of  it.  He  certainly  lias  not  published  tho 
fact  extensive! v  if  he  has." 


Motor-Vehicles  for  Heavy  Traffic.— The  official  re¬ 
port  of  an  exhaustive  trial  of  such  vehicles,  which  took  place  last 
summer  in  Liverpool.  England,  has  just  been  issued.  From  a 
notice  in  The  Engineering  ,\V:.f  (April  12).  we  learn  that  the 
jury  state  that  the  vehicles  tested  have  reached  such  degrees  of 
mechanical  excellence  that  their  nse  will  be  attended  with  sue- 
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cess  and  economy.  a->  compared  with  horse  traction.  On  paved 
streets  the  speed  Is  double  that  of  horses  with  c>{ual  loads,  and 
the  motor  wagon  overcomes  the  present  difficulty  of  ascending 
and  descending  hills.  "They  will  compete  advantageously  with 
hones.”  the  report  goes  on  to  say.  "for  the  transport  <>f  loads  of 
four  to  six  and  onediulf  tons  over  distances  up  to  forty  miles .  for 
this  distance  u  working  day  of  twelve  hour-,  should  Ik-  sufficient 
for  collection  transport  and  delivery."  Four  tons  carried  on 
three  tons  of  dead  weight  at  five  miles  per  hour  i'  the  maximum 
satisfactory  performance  to  this  time;  but  a  load  of  seven  tons 
can  be  carried  if  a  single  trailer  lie  used.  The  judges  strongly 
hold  that  the  requirements  of  trade  in  large  manufacturing  and 
distributing  centers  can  not  be  met  with  a  load  limit  of  four  tons : 
to  satisfy  existing  conditions  six  anil  ten  tons  must  be  carried  oo 
one  platform. 


ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  ELECTRICITY  IN  HUMAN 

PROCRESS. 

WHY  has  the  nineteenth  century  added  more  to  science  than 
all  preceding  time?  An  attempt  to  answer  this  question 
is  made  by  George  lies  in  a  recent  liook,  entitled  "Flame.  Klee- 
tricity,  and  the  Camera”  (New  York.  Mr.  lies  discerns 

"the  promise  of  the  wireless  telegraph  in  the  first  blase  kindled 
by  a  savage,"  and  his  book  thus  becomes  a  history  of  human 
progress.  In  the  development  of  electricity  now  tukiug  place, 
wo  may  observe,  says  Mr.  lies,  just  such  an  impetus  t<»  human 
intelligence  and  power  us  when  fire  was  first  subdued  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  man.  Hut  whereas  the  subjugation  of  tire  was  accom- 
plished  only  by  "ages  of  weary  and  uncertain  experiment."  the 
mastery  of  electricity  i'  being  gained  in  comparatively  few  years. 
Why  is  this?  As  we  examine  electricity  in  its  fruitage,  says  Mr. 
lies  in  answer  to  this  question,  we  shall  find  that  it  "bears  the 
unfailing  mark  of  every  other  decisive  factor  of  human  advance  ; 
its  mastery  is  no  mere  uddition  to  the  resources  of  the  race,  but 
u  multiplier  of  them.”  The  case  is  :mt  as  when  an  explorer  dis¬ 
covers  a  plant  hitherto  unknown,  or  u  prospector  comes  upon  a 
new  metal.  Almost  infinitely  higher  is  the  benefit  wrought  when 
energy  in  its  most  useful  phase  is  for  the  first  time  subjected  to 
the  will  of  man.  "It  begins  at  once  to  marry  the  resources  of  the 
mechanic  and  the  chemist,  the  engineer  and  the  artist,  with  issue 
nttested  by  all  its  oVvn  fertility,  while  its  rays  reveal  province 
after  province  undreamed  of,  and  indeed  unexisting.  before  us 
advent."  Mr.  lies  says  further; 

"As  wc  trace  a  few  of  the  unending  interlacements  of  electrical 
science  and  art  with  other  sciences  und  arts,  and  study  their  mu¬ 
tually  stimulating  effects,  wc  shall  lie  reminded  of  a  series  of 
permutations  when  the  latest  of  the  factors,  because  latest,  mul¬ 
tiplies  all  prior  factors  in  an  unexampled  degree.  We  shall  find 
reason  to  believe  that  this  is  not  merely  a  suggestive  analogy, 
but  really  true  us  a  tendency,  not  only  with  regard  toman's  gams 
by  the  conquest  <>f  electricity,  but  also  with  respect  to  every  other 
signal  victory  which  has  brought  him  to  his  present  pinnacle  of 
discernment  ami  rule.  If  this  permutative  principle  in  former 
advances  lay  undetected,  it  stands  forth  clearly  in  that  latest  ac¬ 
cession  to  skill  and  interpretation  which  ha*  been  ushered  in  by 
Franklin  and  Volta,  Faraday  and  Henry." 

In  announcing  thus  the  "permutative  "  force  of  each  latest  ac¬ 
cession  to  the  means  of  human  progress,  and  illustrating  it  by 
means  of  our  advance  in  the  use  of  Dame,  electricity,  and  the 
camera,  the  author  has  made  a  real  contribution  to  the  theory  of 
evolution.  Another  fact  that  he  bids  us  note  is  what  he  cal'.'-  the 
occurrence  of  leaps  in  progress.  Growth,  he  says,  may  lie  slow, 
hut  efflorescence  is  rapid.  The  arts  of  fire  were  elaborated  slowly 
till  the  crucible  and  the  still  appeared,  and  then  suddenly  we 
possessed  pure  metals,  glass,  and  corrosive  acids.  "These  were 
combined  in  an  hour  by  Volta  to  build  his  cell,  and  in  that  hour 
began  a  new  era  for  human  faculty  and  thought  ”  The  author's 
recital  of  the  steady  series  of  triumphs  won  by  man  in  the  field 


of  science,  with  the  underlying  contrast  between  what  he  calls 
minor  and  supreme  accessions,  is  most  significant.  It  is  more 
than  all  else  a  narrative  of  the  achievements  of  electricity,  and  a 
history  of  how  in  the  end  it  is  supplanting  the  very  force  (fire) 
that  made  possible  its  own  discovery  ami  development. 

FOOD  VALUE  OF  MEAT  OF  DIFFERENT 

KINDS. 

HE  food  value  of  the  eggs  consumed  in  a  great  city  is  nearly 
as  great  as  that  of  the  beef  eaten  in  the  same  city.  This 
is  a  startling  statement,  but  it  is  supported  by  the  evidence  of 
statistics  taken  by  the  Paris  city-tax  authorities.  Unless  the 
Parisians  are  for  some  reason  unusually  large  consumers  of  eggs, 
the  proportion  will  presumably  hold  good  elsewhere.  These  and 
the  other  facts  given  below  arc  from  u  paper  read  to  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Sciences  by  M.  Hullamt.  who  has  endeavored,  by 
new  and  exhaustive  analyses,  to  correct  the  data  given  by  previ¬ 
ous  workers  in  this  line.  M.  Hallnnd  has  taken  great  pains  to 
use  pieces  of  meal  that  presented,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
habitual  conditions  of  culinary  usage.  Suys  Cosmos,  in  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  results  (April  7)  : 

"The  flesh  of  the  fore  and  hind  quarters  of  the  principal  mam¬ 
mals  used  for  food  (beef,  veal,  rabbit,  mutton,  pork,  ass,  horse, 
and  mulei  gives,  when  the  fatty  layer*  have  been  removed.  70  to 
78  percent,  of  water.  0.5  to  1.25  percent,  of  mincrul  mutter;  t.4 
to  11.  j  per  cent,  of  fat.  and  3  to  3.5  per  cent,  of  nitrogen, 

"The  heart,  the  liver,  and  the  lung* contain  the  same  quanti¬ 
ties  Of  water  und  nitrogen  as  lean  meat .  the  fat  remains  below  5 
per  cent,  and  the  mineral  matter  between  1  and  1.7  per  cent. 
There  arc  traces  of  manganese  in  the  lungs. 

"In  the  blood  of  beef.  veal,  mutton,  and  pork,  there  is  about  83 
per  cent,  of  water,  less  than  0.3  per  cent,  of  mineral  matter,  traces 
of  fat  and  about  the  same  quantity  of  nitrogen  as  in  the  meat  of 
the  fore  ami  hind  quarters,  which  contain  less  wutcr  than  the 

blood. 

"Broiled  or  roast  meat  contains,  when  dry,  nliout  the  snmo 
quantities  of  nitrogen,  fat.  and  saline  matter  us  law  meat  in  the 
same  condition;  but  as.  after  cooking,  the  pnqiortinn  of  water 
falls  to  6*  or  even  to  42  per  cent  according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
piece  and  the  time  of  cooking,  the  result  is  that,  for  equal  weight, 
broiled  or  roasted  meat  is  richer  in  nutritive  principles  than  when 
raw. 

"  Boiled  meat,  such  as  is  served  in  the  Parisian  eating-houses 
loses  not  only  wutcr  during  cooking,  but  also  soluble  nitrogenous 
matter,  fat.  and  mineral  matter,  which  pa.  sen  into  the  bouillon, 
but  for  equal  weight  it  still  is  more  nourishing  than  the  raw  meat, 
which  contains  a  larger  amount  of  water. 

"The  flesh  of  birds  (ducks,  goose,  chicken)  contains  the  same 
nutritive  elements  found  in  the  flesh  of  mammals,  but  in  slightly 
greater  proportion.  foi  the  percentage  of  water  in  the  former  ap¬ 
proaches  70.  The  diminution  of  water,  outside  of  the  facts  noted 
above,  for  butcher's  meat,  would  seem  also  to  be  connected  with 
the  mode  of  feeding:  in  mast  fowl  it  approaches  5a  per  cent. 

“Hens'  eggs  merit  sjiecial  mention.  The  while  and  the  yolk, 
taken  separately,  are  of  very  different  composition  ;  the  first  con¬ 
tains  86  per  cent,  of  water  with  12  of  albumin  nml  0.5  of  mineral 
matter;  the  second.  51  percent,  of  water,  with  15  of  nitrogenous 
matter,  twice  as  much  fat.  and  1.5  j»er  cent,  of  mineral  matter. 
The  egg  as  a  whole  is  75  per  cent,  water,  and  therefore  furnishes 
25  per  cent,  of  nutriment.  Two  eggs,  without  the  shells,  weigh, 
on  an  average,  too  grams  (1,543  grains),  so  that  20  eggs  repre¬ 
sent  quite  exactly  the  food  value  of  1  kilogram  |2.2  pounds]  of 
meat.  A  fowl,  in  a  few  days,  thus  furnishes  her  own  weight  of 
food  substance;  she  is  a  veritable  manufactory  of  edible  prod¬ 
ucts.  and  the  breeding  of  the  best-laying  varieties  of  fowls  can 
not  be  too  highly  commended.  In  1S9S  there  were  declared  at 
the  Pans  octroi  (city  tax  offices]  538.299,120  eggs,  representing 
(allowing  so  grams  to  the  egg)  26.914.956  kilograms  (about  27.000 
tons]  of  food-substance,  equivalent  to  the  quantity  of  beef  (with¬ 
out  the  bones)  furnished  by  168.200  oxen  of  400  kilograms  |8So 
pounds;  each,  or  two  thirds  the  number  of  oxen  entered  at  Paris 
in  1  *95.- — translation  ma.ie  for  The  Literary  Dic.Hsi. 
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MEASUREMENT  OF  THE  ACUTENESS  OF 

HEARING. 

NSTRUMENTS  for  measuring  the  acuteness  of  the  car  for 
sounds,  known  as  acouometers.  have  been  used  in  investiga¬ 
tion  f«*r  some  time,  but  have  not  been  altogether  satisfactory. 
They  are  generally  :n  the  form  of  tuning-forks,  or  of  vibrating 
rods.  But  the  material  and  form  of  vibrating  bodies  can  n<>t  be 
clearly  defined,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  forks  or  rods  of  pre¬ 
cisely  espial  sonority,  and.  besides  this,  the  actuating  force,  such 
as  electricity  or  mechanical  blows,  is  equally  difficult  to  measure 
and  regulate.  In  a  recent  investigation.  Messrs.  Toulouse  and 
Vaschide.  two  French  physicists,  use  drops  of  water  falling  from 
a  known  height  on  a  vibrating-plate.  The  principle  had  been 
used  before,  but  the  falling  bodies  had  usually  been  solid  balls  of 
metal,  or  the  like,  which  could  not  be  made  to  drop  regularly  at 
sufficiently  short  intervals.  Tile  substitution  of  dropping  water 
seems  to  have  brought  about  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  We  translate  a  description  of  the  new  method  from  Cosmos. 
(Paris.  March  31).  Says  the  writer  of  a  notice  in  that  magazine 

"The  method  consists  in  causing  the  person  experimented  upon 
to  listen,  at  a  fixed  distance,  to  noises  of  progressive  intensity, 
determined  by  drops  of  distilled  water  of  constant  weight,  falling 
from  constantly  increasing  heights  on  a  definite  metallic  body. 
Thus  the  conditions  of  the  phenomena  are  exactly  determinate, 
and  the  measurements  taken  by  different  oliscrvcrs  arc  compar¬ 
able. 

"This  ocouomcter  is  composed  of  a  Husk  filled  with  distilled 
water,  giving,  by  means  of  a  properly  regulated  faucet,  drop*, 
each  of  which  weighs  0.1  gram  I «.  5  grains),  the  height  of  the 
water  above  the  faucet,  which  determines  the  pressure,  remain¬ 
ing  constant  during  the  experiment.  The  drops  fall  on  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  an  aluminum  disk,  one  centimeter  [0.4  inch)  in  diameter 
and  o.  1  millimeter  [.0114  inch)  in  thickness.  This  metal  docs  not 
rust,  and  is  sufficiently  sonorous. 

"In  order  that  the  drops  shall  not.  by  accumulating,  diminish 
the  sound  of  the  vibration,  the  disk  js  kept  at  an  inclination  of 
20  .  This  vibrating-plate,  for  a  drop  of  water  falling  from  a 
height  varying  from  0.1  to  1  meter  [4  to  40  inches).  40  simple 
vibrations  a  second,  as  may  !*o  verified  by  inscribing  them 
directly  on  a  registering  cylinder. 

"The  experiment  is  performed  in  silence.  The  subject  has  his 
eyes  blindfolded,  and  hiscar  is  placed  exactly 0.3  meter  [$ inches] 
from  the  center  of  the  vibrating-plate.  The  faucet  being  open, 
the  drops  are  allowed  to  fall  from  a  height  of  0.01  meter  [0.4 
inch].  At  this  distance  they  cause  no  perceptible  sound.  The 
length  of  the  fall  is  increased  slowly,  by  raising  the  movable  res¬ 
ervoir.  until  the  subject  has  an  auditive  sensation,  and  the  ex¬ 
periment  is  repeated  ten  times,  in  order  that  an  average  of  the 
results  may  be  taken. 

"The  sound  may  be  stopped  by  receiving  the  drop  on  a  sponge 
when  it  is  desired  to  find  out  whether  the  subject  thinks  or  says 
that  he  hears  a  sound,  when  he  really  does  not." — Translation 
made for  Title  Litf.kaky  Dickst. 


Longevity  In  the  Tropics,  -in  striking  contrast  tothosc 

who  maintain  that  Northern  races  can  not  live  in  tropical  coun¬ 
tries.  Dr.  Below,  who  has  practised  medicine  for  years  in  Guate¬ 
mala  and  Mexico,  counsels  Eurojicans  who  wish  for  a  long  life  to 
settle  in  the  tropics.  The  stories  of  longevity  in  those  regions 
contributed  by  him  to  the  Tag  tick/  Hands,  kau.  go  to  show  that 
the  sun  is  the  best  of  all  doctors.  "Northerners  go  toward  the 
South.  “  says  The  Humanitarian,  summarizing  Dr.  Below ‘s  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  German  magazine,  "for  more  light  and  more 
warmth— that  is  to  say.  for  more  sunshine.  They  will  find  what 
they  want  in  the  tropics,  tho  with  two  serious  drawbacks;  one 
is  malaria,  the  other  is  alcoholism.  He  contends,  however,  that 
'  the  first  of  these  evils  is  only  dangerous  for  those  who  play  with 
the  second.'  The  man  who  wishes  to  live  long  in  the  tropics 
ought  to  be  an  abstainer  from  alcohol.  The  number  of  *  tropical 
nonagenarians'  is.  the  doctor  further  points  out.  surprising,  even 
after  a  few  years  have  been  deducted  from  some  of  the  old  men 
and  women,  who  take  a  pride  in  exaggerating  their  age.  Out  of 


the  1.300.000  inhabitants  of  Guatemala,  says  he.  more  than  a  fifth 
have  attained  to  the  age  of  between  forty  and  one  hundred  years. 
Those  who  age  early  are  invariably  great  drinkers.  Men  and 
women  who  have  passed  their  seventieth  year  are  often  remark¬ 
able  for  their  mental  and  bodily  vigor.  He  mentions  an  old  gen¬ 
tleman  of  ninety-eight  who  has  lately  married  a  fifth  time,  und  is 
rejoicing  in  the  birth  of  a  son.” 


Poisonous  Illuminating  Gas.— The  change  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  illuminating  gas  during  recent  years,  it  is  believed  by 
The  Hospital,  should  create  anxiety  in  regard  to  its  iullucncc  on 
public  health  because  of  the  considerable  amount  of  cnrlronic 
oxide  which  is  now  so  often  mixed  with  it.  "'Gas,' ns  it  is 
called.”  says  this  paper,  "has  always  been  more  or  less  poison¬ 
ous.  but  only  by  virtue  of  one  constituent,  namely,  carlmnic 
oxide,  which  in  old  days,  when  gas  was  the  unadulterated  prod- 
uct  of  the  distillation  of  coal,  was  present  in  only  small  propor- 
tions.  say  about  7  per  cent.  Nowadays,  however,  gas  companies 
do  not  hesitate  in  an  emergency  to  mix  very  large  quantities  of 
this  poisonous  compound  with  their  coal  gas,  and  to  send  it  out 
to  their  customer*,  without  a  word  of  warning,  while  some  com¬ 
panies  habitually  send  out  n  compound  containing  over  50  per 
cent  of  carbonic  oxide.  So  far  we  have  not  much  proof  of  many 
deaths  having  been  caused  by  this  compound  in  England,  but  in 
America,  where  they  have  a  longer  experience  of  its  use.  the 
danger  has  been  shown  to  In-  very  considerable.  In  a  paper  on 
the  subject,  read  by  I>r.  Haldane  before  the  Society  of  Medical 
Officers  of  Health,  he  puts  the  matter  in  a  somewhut  striking 
form  when  he  says  that 'the  total  death-rate  from  |K>isoning  of 
every  kind  in  this  country,  whether  by  gases,  liquids,  or  solids, 
ami  whether  accidental  or  suicidal,  is  only  alsmt  half  the  average 
death-rate  from  water-gas  poisoning  alone  in  Boston,  New  York. 
San  Francisco,  and  Washington.'  We  do  not  think,  however, 
that  the  evil  consequences  arising  from  the  inhalation  of  water 
gas  ought  to  Ik*  measured  exclusively  by  deaths ;  even  in  non- 
fatal  doses  carlmnic  oxide  is  definitely  deleterious  to  health,  and 
not  improbably,  considering  the  leaky  condition  of  many  gas 
pipe*,  is  the  active  cause  of  many  mysterious  maladies  which  arc 
only  relieved  by  change  of  air.”  , 


SCIENCE  BREVITIES. 

Till  l.ssoi  »r  CmybtaI.— Ai  Acworth  anil  Oration,  N".  H.,  very  large 
crystals  «f  beryl  have  been  found.  One  train  Oration  weighed 
pounds,  and  another  lr.*m  the  same  locality  was  ««  by  >4  Inches  and  weighed 
by  call ulaiion  about  aS  ton*.  In  l/tah  crystal*  of  gypsum,  sulfate  of 
lime,  over  4  feet  long  have  been  lonnd.  What  I*  prftbably,  however,  I  he 
largest  «  :*sial  yet  recorded.  *«v»  /*<  Fngineetmt  anct  Minin,-  Journal, 
was  mentioned  in  a  paper  by  K.  t»  Hovev  on  the  llnrnry  Peak  District.  S. 
Dak.,  lead  before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Science.  This  wn*  a  crystal 
of  spodumene.  lithium-aluminum  silicate.  which,  by  actual  measurement, 
waa  ro  feet  in  length. 

M01  «un  Toot  MACHt  .— Mr.  Ilafner.  of  Zurich,  according  to  Die  Natnr, 
finds  that  ail  the  engineers  and  workmen  on  the  Jungfrau  Hallway  who  are 
obliged  to  remain  a  considerable  time  al  altitudes  of  about  bAd  metre* 
above  the  »ea-'.evel  arc  liable  toa  disagreeable  complaint.  "After  eight  or 
ten  days  they  are  seized  with  violent  pain*  in  *everal  teeth  on  one  nide  of 
tn«-  |a».  the  gum*  and  cheek  on  the  same  aide  becoming  swollen.  The  teeth 
are  very  sensitive  to  pressure.  *«  that  mastication  i*  extremely  painful. 
These  svmptoms  increase  in  severity  for  three  dat  a,  and  then  gradually 
and  entirely  disappear.  It  seems  t«  be  purely  a  phenomenon  ofaccllmatirn- 
ti  o.  for  all  newcomers  go  through  the  complaint,  and  it  appear*  never  to 
recur. 

Ix  a  recent  address  on  “The  Growth  of  Science"  Sir  Michael  Foster  thu* 
strikingly  set  forth,  as  quoted  m  The  1. onset  (September  i<*),  the  degree  to 
which  modern  ideas  had  been  influenced  by  the  chemical  discoveries  of  the 
past  century.  He  said  “To-day  the  children  in  our  school*  know  that  the 
air  wh  -1  wraps  round  the  gint>e  is  not  a  single  thing,  but  is  made  up  of 
two  things,  oxygen  ami  nitrogen,  mingled  together.  They  know,  again, 
that  water  is  not  a  -ingle  tiling,  bu*.  the  product  of  two  things,  oxygen  and 
hvdr<*gen.  loined  together.  They  know  that  when  the  air  makes  the  fir© 
born  and  gives  the  animal  life  it  1*  the  oxygen  in  it  which  does  the  work. 
They  know  that  all  round  them  things  are  undergoing  that  union  with 
oxvgen  wh-ch  we  cal!  oxidation,  and  that  oxidation  i«  the  ordinary  noiirce 
of  heat  and  light,  l.et  me  ask  you  to  picture  to  yourself  wluit  confusion 
there  would  ta-  to-morrow,  not  ©nty  in  the  discu>*»ions  at  the  scrtiunul 
meet  mgs  «»f  our  Association.  but  m  the  world  at  large,  if  it  should  happen 
that  in  the  coining  night  some  destroying  touch  should  wither  up  certain 
tender  structures  n  all  our  btu  tis  and  wipe  out  from  our  memories  all 
traces  of  the  ide.vs  which  cluster  in  our  mind  around  the  verbal  tokens, 
©Xvgen  and  oxidation.  How  could  any  of  r.s.  not  the  so-called  man  of 
science  alone,  but  even  the  man  of  business  and  the  man  of  pleasure,  go 
a-- -at  f.-s  wav<  .1.  king  those  ideas  Yet  those  ideas  were  in  1799  lacking  to 
all  taut  a  few.“ 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS  ON  THE  MISSIONARY 

CONFERENCE. 

UK  final  days  of  the  great  Ecumenical  Conference  confirmed 
the  opinion  commonly  accepted  during  the  earlier  days  of 
the  session— namely,  that  it  would  prove  the  most  widely  attended 
and  most  important  missionary  gathering  of  the  century.  About 
2.^00  delegates  were  present,  representing  150  missionary  socie¬ 
ties.  drawn  from  over  sixty  different  countries  and  from  about 
forty  religious  denominations.  The  daily  average  attendance  at 
the  conference—not  counting  the  overflow  meetings — was  es¬ 
timated  at  15,000. 

Among  the  features  most  commented  upon.  aside  from  the 
greatness  and  harmony  of  the  gathering,  was  the  general  desire 
apparent  on  the  part  of  the  delegates  to  leave  doctrinal  differ¬ 
ences  in  abeyance,  and  even  to  minimize  the  importance  of 
creeds.  One  delegate.  Dr.  Behrends.  of  Brooklyn,  who  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  would  gludly  sign  any  creed  that  permitted  him 
to  sign  all  creeds,  and  who  later  said  that  what  is  most  Deeded 
is  "the  power  to  put  all  creeds  in  a  pile  and  set  lire  to  them  and 
burn  up  the  dross."  was  frequently  interrupted  by  applause,  altho 
some  of  the  delegates  arc  said  to  have  licen  astonished  at  this 
new  way  of  announcing  the  gospel.  In  general,  also,  the  press 
rejiorts  call  attention  to  the  general  disposition  shown  to  give 
predominance  to  measures  of  physical  and  medical  relief,  and  to 
bring  into  play  the  culture  and  uplifting  forces  of  civilisation, 
as  a  primary  aim  of  missions. 

The  religious  press  is  for  the  most  part  warm  in  its  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  work  of  the  Conference.  The  Watchman  (Baptist, 
April  25)  says: 

“Perhaps  as  marked  advantage  ns  any  that  will  accrue  front 
this  Conference  will  be  found  in  the  personal  acquaintance  and 
association  of  the  men  and  women  who  are  giving  themselves  to 
the  work.  It  is  twelve  years  since  the  last  Conference  was  held 
in  London.  In  that  time  many  of  those  who  were  our  leaders 
have  fallen.  To  go  no  further  than  the  officers  of  our  own  Mis¬ 
sionary  Union,  Murdock.  Duncan,  ami  McKenzie  arc  with  us  no 
more.  A  new  generation  is  c<>ming  on  the  stage.  The  torch  is 
passing  from  the  strong  hands  that  carried  it  to  new  hands.  A 
meeting  like  this  brings  the  tradition,  the  impulse,  and  the  de¬ 
votion  of  an  older  day  into  relation  with  new  minds  and  hearts. 
It  does  what  the  printing-press  can  not  do.  It  brings  personality 
into  touch  with  personality.  It  bears  on  from  soul  to  soul  the 
sacred  fire  of  self-devotion  to  the  highest  and  noblest  ends." 

The  Xorthwestern  Christian  Advocate  (Moth.  Kpisc..  April 
25)  says: 

“This  convention  is  opportune.  The  world  never  has  been  in 
a  more  receptive  mood  than  now.  Railways,  steamships,  tele¬ 
graphs,  telephones,  newspapers,  and  all  manner  of  devices  for 
human  communications  seem  just  about  complete.  Ordinary 
people  of  all  nations  are  interested  in  like  people  of  other  nations 
as  never  before.  Men  are  running  to  and  fro  and  knowledge 
increases  under  conditions  more  promising  than  ever.  It  is  said 
that  the  Arabs  of  northern  Africa  get  news  about  the  progress  of 
the  war  in  South  Africa  almost  as  soon  as  the  mails  can  carry  it 
to  others.  Their  system  of  signaling  is  wonderful,  even  tho  its 
present  motives  are  sinister  with  respect  to  Christian  civilisation. 
As  sinister  as  it  may  be,  it  yet  proves  that  their  interest  is  alive 
and  suggests  that  better  motives  may  cleave  their  minds  when 
Christianity  lifts  her  voice  and  Christ  is  preached  by  missionaries 
like  those  now  gathered  in  New  York.  The  world  has  seemed  to 
be  staggering  somewhat  and  even  the  church  has  been  more  or 
less  uncertain.  We  believe  that  the  doubt  is  apparent  only,  just 
as  an  army  may  appear  to  bunch  itself  and  waver,  in  order  to 
change  its  direction.  The  rally  will  come.  When  we  have  gath¬ 
ered  all  our  arguments  to  account  for  some  recent  depressing 
aspects  of  church  growth  and  enthusiasm,  it  may  appear  that 
Gixl  has  been  offended,  because  the  home  church  has  done  too 
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little  for  the  very  regions  in  which  these  godly  missionaries  are 
working. 

“When  they  return  to  their  distant  fields,  after  telling  us  what 
God  already  hath  wrought,  we  pray  that  they  may  take  home 
with  them  more  of  our  devoted  hearts  and  supreme  enthusiasms 
than  ever." 

The  E-.-ange list  (Fresh.,  April  26)  says: 

“The  outstanding  fact  about  the  Conference  is  precisely  that 
which  was  expected  the  inspiration  which  it  is  giving.  The 
utterances  of  the  opening  meetings  will  long  thrill  through  thou¬ 
sands  of  minds  and  warm  to  enthusiasm  thousands  of  Christian 
hearts.  And  the  inspiration  will  Ik-  all  the  more  lasting  in  that 
it  has  simply  raised  to  a  higher  power  a  deeply  felt  conviction  of 
the  importance  of  missions  and  the  incalculable  privilege  of 
sharing  in  mission  work,  whether  by  personal  service  or  by  finan¬ 
cial  support. 

"For  it  is  unquestionably  true,  ns  was  said  a  day  or  two  ago  in 
the  Philadelphia  /‘rets,  that  interest  in  missions  is  not  decreas¬ 
ing.  but  is  liccoming  not  only  greater  in  volume,  but  more  intel¬ 
ligent.  Nothing  can  lie  more  just  than  the  statement  of  this 
writer  that 'the  unfounded  impression  that  what  ure  known  as 
liberal  views  in  theology  would  decrease-  interest  in  missions 
should  be  dissipated  by  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  present 
missionary  Conference.*  This  evidence  is  overwhelming  and 
irrefragable." 

The  laving  Chureh  (High-Church  Prot.  Kpisc.,  A|4il  21)  says: 

••  We  do  not  desire  t<»  attack  any  one.  But  If  our  opinion  be 
asked  of  this  Ecumenical  Conference,  we  give  it.  Wo  regard  the 
name  Ecumenical .  ns  used  in  this  connection,  ns  absurd.  That 
wool  has  a  definite  historical  meaning  which  is  utterly  inappli¬ 
cable  to  this  gathering.  We  arc  interested  in  the  proceedings  of 
this  body.  We  are  glad  to  have  missionary  problems  discussed, 
and  missionary  information  disseminated  ;  but  we  are  truly  sorry 
that  churchmen  have  identified  themselves  with  it.  and  thus  have 
confused  the  minds  of  many.  We  hope  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
will  occur  again." 

On  the  other  hand.  7 he  Churchman  (conservative  Prot.  Episc., 
April  2*>  says: 

"There  ore  some  who  dread  lest  this  •  Ecumenical  Conference  ' 
should  be  made  a  precedent,  forgetting  that  tho  precedent  was 
made  by  the  G«**l  Samaritan.  There  arc  those  who  think  that 
if  such  a 'disaster*  should  occur  as  cooperation  with  those  who 
arc  seeking  to  make  Christ  known  to  tho  world  the  church  will 
step  in  and  order  her  missionaries  to  the  right-about.  For  our 
part,  wc  ure  not  satisfied  t«»  say  that  we  have  no  condemnation 
for  those  who  may  preach  the  gospel.  We  have  a  consciousness 
of  fellowship  with  them.  We  would  In-gin  the  world-embracing 
process  by  coming  nearer  to  our  brethren  in  Christ,  and  surely 
such  gatherings  as  those  that  Carnegie  Hall  has  seen  in  these 
last  days  arc  such  as  to  widen  the  heart  of  the  most  invctcrato 
'episcopal  politician  *  or  ultra-Calvinist.  Is  it  not  n  heartening 
and  soul-inspiring  thing  to  think  of  the  pulses  that  are  going  out 
from  oiir  metropolitan  city  to  tho  farthest  India,  to  the  islands  of 
the  sea.  to  tho  missionaries  from  the  Arctic  to  Capo  Horn,  carry¬ 
ing  with  them  words  of  cheer,  of  promise,  and  of  prayer?  " 

The  Sacred  Heart  Reviero  (Rom.  Cath..  April  a9)  says: 

"In  all  the  speeches  made  at  this  Protestant  mission  confer¬ 
ence  there  was  not  «  single  allusion  to  the  missionary  labors  of 
the  chureh.  The  church  has  been  carrying  on  this  work  for 
nearly  two  thousand  years,  and  every  nation  that  is  Christian  to¬ 
day  received  its  Christianity  from  that  church.  Protestants  en¬ 
tered  on  the  work  about  one  hundred  years  ago;  in  the  mean 
time  it  has  expended  many  millions  of  money,  employed  many 
thousands  of  men  and  women,  but  it  has  failed  to  convert  even 
one  cation  to  Christianity.  Even  the  church  is  hindered  and 
crossed  at  every  step,  and  she  fails  as  a  consequence  to  gather 
the  full  fruits  of  her  missionary  labors." 

The  Jewish  Exponent  (April  27).  referring  to  the  great  pecu¬ 
niary  expenditures  for  Christian  missions,  says : 

"That  the  results  that  flow  from  this  great  expenditure  of 
energy  and  money  are  large  in  volume  and  important  in  charac¬ 
ter  need  hardly  be  said.  That  great  good  has  flown  from  it  in 
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many  ways  is  equally  clear.  Light  has  been  brought  into  the 
dark  places  of  the  earth.  Civilization  has  entered  with  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  lands  hitherto  enwrapped  in  -avagery  and  superstition. 

"There  is.  however,  an  obverse  side  to  this  shield,  that  in  the 
enthusiasm  and  triumph  celebrated  at  great  assemblages  is  not 
apt  to  be  seen,  lull  which  tile  careful  and  impartial  observer  can 
not  ignore.  The  missionary  spirit  is  essentially  militant,  it  is 
engaged  in  spiritual  c  inquests,  and  it>  mm  i'  victory  over  its 
foes.  In  its  methods  it  partakes  of  the  character  a  warlike 
enterprise.  Nay,  it  not  infrequently  happen-  that  it  entourages 
actual  warfare  in  order  to  secure  its  purjxxt-N  '|  he  churvh  mili¬ 
tant  marches  shoulder  to  shoulder  w  ith  mqierialiMii  in  the  state 
and  in  the  name  of  religion  and  civilization  imposes  its  sway 
upon  subject  nations. 

"Vet  he  that  prcachcth  peace  can  not  hope  to  thrive  by  the 
sword.  Liberty  and  the  rights  of  man  can  not  be  secured  to  dis¬ 
tant  nations  by  conquest  and  subjugation.  The  triumph  of  truth 
can  not  be  gained  by  the  weapons  of  violence  or  unrighteous  in¬ 
trigue.  What  evils  the  missionary  spirit  is  capable  of  producing 
are  testified  to  by  the  Crusades,  the  massacres  of  Jews  and  the 
tortures  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  during  the  Middle  Ages.  It 
is  shown  in  the  |>ersecution  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  to-day.  and  in 
the  unscrupulous  devices  employed  against  the  Jews  every  where 
where  Christianity  comes  in  conflict  with  it." 


THE  “HIGHER  CRITICISM"  AND  METHODISM. 

AMONG  the  questions  which  seem  certain  to  c»mc  up  for  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  now  in  session  arc  two  of  pressing  importance  : 
the  relation  of  the  church  to  certain  amusements,  such  as  dancing 
and  card-playing,  now  condemned  in  its  "Rook  of  Discipline”; 
and  tho  church’s  attitude  toward  the  new  school  of  Biblical 
study  known  ns  "the  higher  criticism."  Discussion  of  the  latter 
has  beep  precipitated  by  the  recent  troubles  in  the  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Theology,  when  Professor  Mitchell,  after  being 
accused  of  heresy  by  eleven  of  his  students,  was  acquitted  by 
tho  faculty  and  board  of  trustees.  In  /.ion's  //<ra/,l  (Meth. 
Kpiac.,  April  iS),  the  Rev  Marcus  I).  Buell,  dean  of  this  theolog¬ 
ical  school,  gives  some  striking  information  ns  to  the  nature  and 
results  of  the  higher  criticism,  especially  in  its  influence  upon 
the  young  ministers  who  have  been  under  bis  charge.  First,  he 
asks,  what  is  the  " higher  criticism  “ ?  lie  replies : 

"To  the  man  in  the  street,  who  has  nothing  to  guide  him  but 
the  two  words,  what  can  'higher  criticism  '  be  if  not  the  infidel's 
blasphemous  way  of  finding  fault  with  God's  flawless  Word,  his 
arrogant  way  of  setting  up  his  own  warped  ami  wicked  judgment 
as  superior  to  divine  inspiration?  Our  friend  in  the  street  obvi¬ 
ously  needs  just  now  more  than  ever  a  plain  definition.  Let  it. 
therefore,  be  reiterated  once  more,  that  'higher  criticism’  in  it¬ 
self  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  method  of  Bible  study  a 
method  which  makes  severe  and  exhaustive  research  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  books  of  the  sacred  Word  for  facts  which  cast  light  on  the 
date,  authorship,  and  aim  of  each  several  book. 

"  Now  it  is  plain  that  such  research  may  be  prosecuted  from 
wrong  and  wicked  motives,  from  a  wish,  for  instance,  to  discredit 
some  portion  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  trustworthy  record  of  divine 
revelation.  Destructive  criticism  of  this  sort  maybe  appropri¬ 
ately  characterized,  in  the  language  of  the  recent  Episcopal  ad¬ 
dress.  as  that  ’  which  attacks  the  Bible  itself,  denying  its  super¬ 
natural  character  and  divine  authority.'  But  'higher  criticism  ' 
may  also  be  prosecuted  from  motives  as  holy  as  those  of  the 
prophets  who  searched  diligently  what  the  Spirit  did  testify,  and 
with  mind  as  open  and  devout  as  was  that  of  the  Christian  dis¬ 
ciples  lit  Berea.  Assuredly  no  man  and  no  age  of  men  can  safely 
assume  to  know,  in  advance  of  faithful  investigation,  in  what 
divers  manners  or  through  what  unanticipated  media  it  may 
have  pleased  God  to  reveal  Himself  in  His  Word.  Until  rigor¬ 
ous  examination  has  been  made  into  the  actual  facts,  no  man  can 
say.  on  mere  <i  priori  grounds,  whether  the  documentary  hypoth¬ 
esis  concerning  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  the  al¬ 
leged  duality  of  the  book  of  Isaiah,  rests  on  fact  or  on  mere  fancy. 
Especially  will  n<>  short  and  easy  method,  which  seeks  to  settle 


the  question  once  for  all  bv  an  appeal  to  Christ  s  formula  of  cita¬ 
tion.  satisfy  the  mind  of  conscientious  Christian  scholars. 

"Suppose,  then,  that  prayerful  study  has  made  it  seem  highly 
probable  to  a  lover  of  the  Bible  that  its  first  five  books  were  com¬ 
piled  from  earlier  documents,  as  we  know  Tatian's'  Diatessaron  ' 
was  woven  together  out  of  our  four  Gospels  into  one  hoinogette- 
document  tsupjmse  again  that  a  conscientious  anil  reverent 
critic  of  iIk-  Scriptures  should  at  last  become  convinced  that  the 
l*-*k  of  Isaiah  was  tin-  word  of  two  inspired  prophets  of  Go«l 
rather  than  of  •  nc.  in  the  same  way  in  which  our  learned  and 
lament*  !  Dr.  Harman,  as  wc  learn  from  his  '  Introduction  '  (a 
volume  in  our  com  -<•  of  study  for  preachers),  reached  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  tin*  lx-.k  of  Job  was  written  in  post-Mosaic  time,  and 
that  the  Epistle-  to  the  Hebrews  was  not  the  work  of  the  Apostle 
Paul.  Would  such  conclusions  necessarily  imperil  the  faith  of 
such  a  Biblical  student  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Pentateuch  and 
of  Isaiah?" 

In  answer  to  this  question.  Dr.  Buell  points  to  the  well-known 
lectures  of  Prof.  George  Adam  Smith,  of  Glasgow,  which  were 
delivered  at  various  educational  centers  in  this  country,  and 
were  found  "deeply  spiritual  and  edifying"  by  so  eminent  an 
evangelist  as  the  late  Mr.  Dwight  L.  Moody,  who  invited  Pro¬ 
fessor  Smith  to  lecture  at  the  North  field  Conference  last  year. 
Yet  Professor  Smith  simply  took  for  granted  many  of  the  results 
of  the  "higher  criticism."  Further.  Dr.  Buell  says: 

"The  writer,  having  heard  much  confident,  and  even  passion¬ 
ate  assertion,  to  the  effect  that  the  newer  historical  and  analy¬ 
tical  methods  of  Bible  study  were  actually  undermining  the  faith 
and  chilling  the  evangelistic  teal  of  our  younger  ministry,  re¬ 
solved  to  make  an  investigation  which  might  yield  some  exact 
and  reliable  information  on  the  subject.  Having  at  hand  the 
addrcsNcs  of  upward  of  four  hundred  Methodist  preachers  who, 
as  graduates  anil  former  students  of  Boston  University  School 
of  Theology,  have  become  familiar  with  the  methods  and  results 
of  the  so-called  'higher  criticism, '  he  sent  them,  on  the  first  day 
of  March  last,  a  circular  requesting  each  one  to  report  the  num¬ 
ber  of  conversions  which  had  taken  place  under  his  ministry  dur¬ 
ing  the  eighteen  months  preceding,  and  also  during  the  six 
months  preceding.  Replies  from  almut  two  hundred  and  ten 
preachers  had  been  received  and  placed  on  file  when  this  article 
was  begun.  The  returns  furnished  by  the  first  two  hundred 
preachers,  taken  just  ns  they  came,  are  herewith  submitted  in 
tabular  form : 

• 
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"After  deducting  from  the  last  table  the  figures  reported  by  the 
3*  preachers  who  were  in  the  school  at  Concord  or  Boston  prior 
to  the  year  1**5.  the  writer  found  that  the  remaining  163  had  bccu 
pupils  of  Professor  Mitchell,  the  present  professor  of  Hebrew 
and  Old-Testament  exegesis.  These  162  preachers  report  for  the 
1$  month'  ending  March.  1900.  9.650  conversions,  or  an  average 
for  each  preacher  of  59.6. 

"In  the  face  of  the  depressing  decrease  of  unless  than  21.731 
in  the  membership  of  our  church  as  rejiortcd  for  the  year  1900. 
the  returns  tabulated  above  arc  as  gratifying  as  they  arc  instruc¬ 
tive.  They  seem  to  confirm  what  not  a  few  had  long  suspected, 
viz.,  that  the  teaching  of  a  reverent  and  believing  'higher  criti¬ 
cism  '  in  our  schools  lias  nothing  to  do  with  the  humiliating  de¬ 
cline  in  the  evangelistic  success  of  our  church  as  a  whole.  Nay, 
rather,  the  figures  point  the  other  way.  The  actual  fact  is  that 
the  very  preachers  for  whom  modern  methods  of  Bible  study 
have  clothed  the  Old-Testament  record  with  the  historical  reality 
of  the  New-Testaroent  Gospels,  are  found  in  the  very  front  rank 
of  successful  evangelists. 

"To  followers  of  John  Wesley  there  is,  of  course,  nothing 
anomalous  in  this  union  of  scientific  study  of  the  Scriptures  with 
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aggressive  evangelism.  It  was  Wesley  who  on  the  one  hand 
said  to  his  preachers.  ‘You  have  nothing  to  do  but  save  souls.' 
anil  on  the  other  hand  said,  ‘As  to  ail  opinions  that  do  not 
strike  at  the  root  of  Christianity,  wc  think  anil  let  think.'  The 
root  of  Christianity  he  do  fined  in  the  context  to  be  the  believer's 
j»ersonal  attitude  toward  the  divine  Christ  who  is  the  Savior  of 
souls.  It  was  John  Wesley,  the  Incomparably  successful  evan¬ 
gelist,  who  had  d runic  so  deeply  of  the  foremost  German  Bib¬ 
lical  criticism  of  hisdav,  as  embodied  in  the  works  of  his  con- 

w 

temporary.  Johann  Albrecht  Bcngv-1.  of  Tiibingen.  that  he  frankly 
prefaced  his  own  ‘  Notes  on  the  New  Testament  ’  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  he  believed  he  could  better  serve  the  interests  of  relig¬ 
ion  by  translating  from  the  'Gnomon  ’  than  by  writing  volumes 
of  his  own  notes." 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  METHOD  IN  THEOLOGY. 

R.  F.  S.  HOFFMAN,  professor  of  philosophy  in  Union  Col¬ 
lege.  regards  the  recent  controversy  between  the  late  Prof. 
St.  George  Mivnrt  and  Cardinal  Vaughan  as  marking  a  m««t 
significant  epoch  in  the  history  of  religious  thought.  Its  im«t 
striking  lesson,  he  says,  is  that  one  can  no  longer  serve  the 
cause  of  true  religion  by  ignoring  the  methods  of  physical  science. 
In  constructing  a  theology,  he  remarks,  wc  employ  the  same  finite 
power*  of  mind  as  in  forming  a  science  of  botany  or  physics ; 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  kind  of  knowledge  we  have  of  each, 
only  in  the  class  of  objects  involved.  Professor  Hoffman  writes 
(in  7 hi  .YorlA  A>ntrt,<m  Rev/tw.  April) 

"Theology,  properly  understood,  is  the  science  which  seeks  to 
account  for  the  universe  from  the  standpoint  of  God.  It  attempts 
to  put  all  the  known  facts  together  into  a  system  around  this  idea. 
It  docs  not  draw  its  material  from  any  alleged  revelation  alone, 
altho  the  revelation,  if  true,  will  furnish  some  of  its  most  impor¬ 
tant  data.  But  it  gathers  its  material  from  every  realm  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  '  Every  new  fact  discovered  in  any  quarter  of  the  universe 
increases  its  material,  and  every  old  supposed  fact  exploded 
diminishes  it. 

"  Now.  all  the  facts  that  any  man  can  possibly  know  may  best 
lie  divided,  for  our  present  purpose,  into  two  classes,  internal 
facts  and  external  facts.  By  internal  facts  we  mean  the  facts  of 
one's  own  consciousness,  and  by  external  facts  all  else  that 
can  be  mentioned.  The  former  are  certain  to  one.  the  latter 
merely  probable.  Every  man  who  constructs  a  botany,  nr  a 
geology,  or  any  other  science,  makes  it  out  of  probable  fuels  only. 
Every  man  who  writes  a  history  states  and  explains  nothing  of 
which  he  can  lie  more  than  probably  certain.  How  evident  it  i>. 
then,  that  lie  who  seeks  to  give  unity  to  all  the  sciences,  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  universe  in  which  the  great  mass  of  the  facts  arc  only 
probable,  can  never  attain  to  more  than  a  probable  solution  of 
the  problem,  and  can  never  justly  ask  another  to  accept  his  con¬ 
clusions  on  any  other  ground  than  the  high  degree  of  their  proba- 
bility.  Great  thinkers,  from  Thales,  Plato,  and  Moses,  have  had 
their  theologies— their  explanations  of  the  origin  und  nature  of 
the  universe,  as  they  understood  it.  and  many  of  these  explana¬ 
tions  have  been  of  extraordinary  merit ;  but  even  St.  Paul  him¬ 
self  could  never  have  been  certain  that  his  explanation  was  more 
than  a  probably  true  one." 

Take,  for  instance,  the  statement  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  and  mission  of  Jesus:  "Who  was  conceived 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  suffered  under  Pon¬ 
tius  Pilate,  was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried": 

’’  Whether  there  ever  existed  on  the  earth  such  a  person  as 
Jesus,  and  what  He  experienced,  are  purely  matters  of  historical 
evidence.  And  as  everything  that  is  a  matter  of  evidence  is  a 
matter  of  probability,  this  must  be  also.  Wc  can  never  lie  abso¬ 
lutely  certain  that  those  who  wrote  His  history  were  really  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  facts  of  His  life,  or  have  honestly  represented 
them,  or  that  their  testimony,  after  being  once  recorded,  has  r.«>t 
been  so  frequently  and  radically  altered  as  to  give  us  to-day.  in 
some  respects,  an  erroneous  conception  of  the  truth.  Even  if  wc 
regard  the  record  as  it  stands  as  veritable  history,  the  doctrine 
of  the  actual  divinity  of  Jesus,  that  He  is  in  reality  Son  of  God 
as  well  as  Son  of  Man.  is  an  induction  from  certain  alleged  facts, 
andean,  therefore,  never  be  established  beyond  all  possible  doubt. 


“The  creed  closes  with  the  affirmation:  ‘I  believe  in  the  Holy 
Ghost;  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  ;  the  communion  of  saints;  the 
forgiveness  of  s:ns;  the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  and  the  life 
everlasting.'  The  writer  of  this  passage,  from  the  data  that  he 
had  before  him.  simply  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  these  propositions  were  far  stronger  than  those  against 
them ;  and.  accordingly,  he  was  ready  to  say  concerning  them, 
as  he  does  say  in  the  statement  itself,  ’  I  believe  ’—not '  1  am  ab¬ 
solutely  certain  of  their  truthfulness.' 

"  Wc  ask  that  every  student  of  theology  take  up  the  subject 
precisely  as  he  would  any  other  science  ;  that  he  begin  with  doubt, 
ami  carefully  weigh  the  arguments  for  every  doctrine,  accept¬ 
ing  or  rejecting  each  assertion  according  as  the  balance  of  proba¬ 
bilities  is  for  or  against  it.  Wc  demand  that  he  thoroughly  '  test 
all  things.’  and  thus  learn  how  to 'bold  fast  that  which  is  good.' 
We  believe  that  even  the  teachings  of  Jesus  should  lie  viewed 
from  this  standpoint,  ami  should  Ik-  accepted  or  rejected  on  the 
ground  of  their  inherent  reasonableness.  But  we  also  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  probabilities  that  He  spoke  the  truth  arc  so  high 
that  they  can  never  be  made  any  higher;  that,  when  His  doc¬ 
trines  concerning  God  and  man  and  nature  are  correctly  appre¬ 
hended.  it  will  clearly  Ik-  seen  that  they  fully  satisfy  the  de¬ 
mand*  of  the  intellect  and  the  cravings  of  the  heart.  And  wc  do 
not  regard  it  as  at  all  likely  that  any  theology  of  the  future  will 
have  much  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  thoughtful,  that  docs 
not  draw  its  chief  and  most  important  data  from  that  source.  .  .  . 
In  fact,  the  one  pre-eminent  demand  of  the  present  hour. is  a  truly 
scientific  theology— not  a  Chinese  nor  a  Roman  nor  an  Anglican 
theology,  not  a  Baptist  nor  a  Methodist  nor  a  Presbyterian  theol¬ 
ogy.  not  a  Mosaic  nor  exclusively  a  Pauline  theology,  but  a  theol¬ 
ogy  so  cautiously  constructed  as  to  exclude  all  Action,  mid  so  pro¬ 
found  and  comprehensive  in  its  teachings  as  to  include  all  the 
facts." 


AN  ANTI-PROTESTANT  CRUSADE  IN  FRANCE. 

MONO  the  most  aggressive  ami  bitter  agitations  of  the  day 
is  the  pro]>ugam!a  in  France  directed  against  the  Protes¬ 
tants.  which  has  become  a  fixed  and  persistent  fact  in  the  relig¬ 
ious  thought  of  the  republic.  The  Christ lithe  II’///  (Leiprig, 
No.  14)  contains  from  the  i>cn  of  Eugene  Lachenmann  an  in¬ 
teresting  collection  of  data  on  this  subject,  presented,  of  course, 
from  a  Protestant  jwint  of  view. 

The  attacks  we  are  told,  are  increasing  in  intensity  mid  num¬ 
ber.  Especially  is  the  "Bonne  Prcsse"  of  the  Assumptinnists 
busy  with  this  propaganda,  and  the  various  "Croix  "or  church 
newspapers  published  throughout  the  provinces  make  it  a  point 
to  keep  the  people  aroused  on  the  subject.  In  this  controversy, 
Protestants.  Freethinkers.  Freemasons,  and  Jews  arc  all  put  into 
one  class,  the  leading  charge  being  that  of  treachery  to  the  coun¬ 
try  and  an  alliance  with  the  Protestant  nations,  especially  Ger¬ 
many.  The  type  of  opposition  is  much  like  that  at  one  time  dis¬ 
played  against  the  Huguenots,  and  this  name  lias  even  been 
revived  as  a  term  of  reproach  and  suspicion  against  the  Protes¬ 
tants. 

The  origin  of  this  agitation  is  interesting.  Two  years  ago. 
Ernst  Renauld,  the  editor  of  a  provincial  and  local  paper  in  Cher 
published  a  pamphlet  entitled  “Lc  Peril  Protestant,"  which 
aroused  a  great  deal  of  excitement.  It  has  been  followed  by  a 
solid  volume  of  569  pages  on  the  same  subject  by  the  same  author, 
with  the  special  purposeof  pointing  out  that  Protestantism  is  tin- 
great  danger  to  the  religion,  politics,  and  social  order  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  character  of  this  massive  work  can  probably  best  be 
given  by  quoting  Renauld's  own  words: 

“The  Republican  Party  is  the  Protestant  party,  and  as  the 
Protestant  party  it  is  the  English  and  the  German  party  in 
France.  .  .  .  The  Huguenots  go  hand-in-hand  with  the  traitors 
of  the  fatherland  and  with  the  foreign  foes  of  France,  just  as 
their  religious  fellows  did  in  the  year  1870  ....  The  Protes¬ 
tants  foree  their  way  into  the  houses  of  the  French  people,  osten¬ 
sibly  to  sell  Bibles,  but  in  truth  to  spy  out  where  the  honest  peas¬ 
ant  has  hidden  his  savings.  They  are  picking  out  quarters  for 
the  army  of  the  invasion.  Therefore  we  must  keep  a  watch  over 
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these  imbeciles  and  force  them  to  leave  our  towns.  If  France 
once  becomes  Protestant,  then  she  will  be  little  more  than  a  vas¬ 
sal  of  England.  These  pious  gospel  messengers  do  no:  propose 
so  much  to  make  converts  to  Protestantism  as  to  demoralize  our 
good  people  and  to  lay  plans  for  facilitating  the  proposed  invasion 
of  our  country.  We  appeal  to  the  peasants  to  become  new  cru¬ 
saders  in  the  interests  of  the  good  cause." 

One  of  the  noteworthy  features  of  the  book  is  the  fact  that  it 
gives  the  address  of  the  leading  representatives  of  Protestantism 
throughout  France. 

The  example  of  Renauld  has  been  followed  by  others.  "  Le 
Com  plot  Protestant/  "  ("  The  Protestant  Conspiracy  “)  is  the  most 
recent  and  sensational  contribution  to  this  crusade.  This  con¬ 
spiracy  consists  in  this,  that  Queen  Victoria  yearly  contributes 
twenty-five  million  francs  to  the  support  of  the  Protestant  relig¬ 
ion  and  to  the  struggle  against  France.  This  is  done  on  the  basis 
of  an  agreement  made  between  England  and  Prussia  in  1757 
Accordingly  each  and  all  work  undertaken  by  the  Protestants  in 
France  has  but  the  one  aim.  namely,  that  of  advancing  this  con¬ 
spiracy.  Two  other  Anti- Protestant  pamphlets  are  very  popular 
in  France;  one  is  entitled  "/.a  Iraki  son  Protestant e~  ("The 
Treachery  of  Protestantism  “).  and  the  other  "  L'O stature  ,/e  /a 
Trahison  “  ("  The  Structure  of  Treachery  “).  These  arc  brought 
out  with  a  grinning  skull  ami  a  black  background  on  the  title- 
page.  Among  the  views  given  in  them  are  these 

“As  the  Jew  is  a  born  money-maker,  so  the  Huguenot  is  a 
bom  traitor.  A  Catholic  will  die  for  his  faith  .  a  Jew.  to  save  his 
money ;  but  a  Protestant  knows  no  martyrdom.  .  .  .  The  claim 
of  the  innocence  of  Dreyfus  was  simply  a  specimen  of  Protestant 
treachery  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  England  to  occupy 
Fashoda  and  for  William  II.  to  make  his  journey  to  Jerusalem. 
All  the  defenders  of  Dreyfus  are  open  or  secret  Protestants,  and 
the  whole  affair  was  conducted  uftcr  the  manner  of  the  Protestants, 
who  are  not  by  their  faith  compelled  to  implicit  obedience  to 
their  superiors,  but  subject  everything  to  free ' investigation.'  " 

Another  noteworthy  production  of  this  crusade  is  ”  Is  Conqu/te 
Protestant/ "  ("The  Conquest  of  Protestantism"),  with  the  sub¬ 
title,  "A  Pica  for  Soeinl  Pence  and  National  Reconciliation." 
This  work  is  based  on  the  well-known  fact  that  so  many  of  the 
leading  offices  and  high  stutc  positions  in  Fraucv  arc  filled  by 
Protestants.  The  author  says : 

“The  Catholics  are  too  scrupulous.  Nobody  can  bake  an  ome¬ 
let  without  breaking  some  eggs.  No  revolution  can  Ik*  achieved 
without  advancing  over  dead  bodies.  I*o  you  think  it  would  be 
a  crime  to  condemn  and  to  put  to  death  such  men  as  Zadok  Kahn. 
Rcinnch.  Schcurcr-Kcstncr.  I'icquart.  Zola.  Hrisson.  Yves  Guyot. 
Jnurex.  Cletnenceau.  Monod.  and  Ranc,  because  they  have  organ¬ 
ized  the  Dreyfus  conspiracy?  1  confcssopcnly  that  I  would  have 
no  hesitancy  to  vote  for  the  death  of  this  Rcinach.  etc.,  and  such 
pastors  as  Monod.  etc.” 

The  Protestants  are  alorpted  and  are  agitating  counter  move¬ 
ments.  The  most  promising  agent  in  this  regard  is  the  "Com¬ 
mission  d'action  protes'ante  6vangcliquc.  “  appointed  at  the  great 
"  Fraternal  Conference  “  of  Protestants,  held  in  Lyons  in  Novem¬ 
ber  of  last  year. 

In  the  mean  while  the  Protestant  cause,  according  to  the  Christ- 
//i  he  Welt,  is  progressing  in  the  country  as  never  Ik? fore  for  cen¬ 
turies.  An  interesting  account  of  this  movement  is  furnished  by 
the  well-known  author  and  lawyer.  Eugene  Rcvcilland.  in  a  scries 
of  "Los  von  Rom"  ("Away  from  Rome")  pamphlets  in  Munich. 
There  arc  at  present  two  homes  for  priests  who  have  joined  the 
Protestant  church,  and  the  organ  of  this  movement  among  the 
younger  Catholic  clergy.  I.e  Chr/fien  Franfais  <  The  French 
Christian),  is  now  appearing  as  a  weekly,  side  by  side  with  a 
monthly  called  I.e  Prftre  Convert e  1  The  Converted  Priest ). 
The  editor  of  the  former  journal,  the  Abbe  Kourircr.  was  recently 
compelled  to  appeal  to  the  law  for  protection  against  attacks  in 
public.—  Translations  made  for  The  Lni  K  Ut  Dioi.vt. 


AFTER  ORTHODOXY-WHAT? 

HE  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage,  pastor  of  the  (Unitarian)  Church 
of  the  Messiah.  New  York,  tielieves  that  orthodox  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  received  its  deathblow  from  the  now  assured  results 
of  research  in  the  fields  of  physical  science,  linguistics,  history, 
and  Biblical  criticism  ;  and  that  this  interpretation  of  Christian¬ 
ity  will  very  shortly  disappear.  Yet  he  does  not  believe  that  re¬ 
ligion  itself  will  be  weakened,  but  rather  reinforced,  by  this  put¬ 
ting  away  of  w  hat  lie  regards  as  the  "childish  things  “  of  religion — 
the  conceptions  of  life  fitted  perhaps  for  an  early  stage  of  human 
development,  but  no  longer  fitted  for  the  period  of  the  world’s 
maturity.  In  Jhe  Xorth  American  Review  (April)  he  writes: 

“The  essential  features  ol  the  orthodox  theory  of  religion  have 
been  discredited  by  the  modern  knowledge  of  the  modern  world. 
Since  a  similar  thing  has  happened  over  and  over  in  the  jmst.  it 
ought  not  to  *ecm  strange  that  it  should  happen  again  iti  a  grow¬ 
ing  universe.  The  foundation  stone  of  orthodoxy  has  always 
been  the  dogma  of  the  Fall  of  Man  and  the  consequent  lost  and 
ruined  condition  of  the  race.  In  accordance  with  this  theory,  the 
one  great  work  of  religion  has  liven  to  ’save'  men  from  this 
•ruin.’  That  ha*  been  the  theoryof  the  Fall  —and  in  the  light  of 
it  all  the  wrong  and  sorrow,  the  vice  and  crime  of  the  world  have 
been  explained.  But  studyof  Jewish  thought  and  life  has  shown 
that  this  whole  Eden  story  was  a  late  importation  from  a  pagan 
people.  The  older  prophets  know  nothing  of  it.  And  even  Jesus, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  supcruaturnlly  sent  to  save  us  from  the 
effects  of  the  Fall,  never  makes  the  slightest  allusion  to  it.  Be¬ 
sides  tins,  science  has  demonstrated  that  man  has  steadily  risen 
from  the  first,  and  it  makes  nil  stories  of  original  jierfcction  im¬ 
possible  of  belief,  on  the  parta»f  all  free  and  intelligent  people. 
And  thus  we  are  now  able  to  explain  the  world's  evil.  vice,  crime, 
suffering,  and  death  in  the  light  of  theories  much  more  honorable 
to  God  and  more  helpful  for  man.  Since  orthodoxy  is  inextrica¬ 
bly  bound  up  with  these  theories,  since  she  has  committed  her¬ 
self  to  the  assertion  that  they  have  been  infallibly  revealed,  she 
must  cease  to  l»c  orthodox  (i.e.,  the  'right  opinion')  now  (hut 
these  beliefs  arc  passing  away. 

"The  only  thing  that  is  happening,  then,  is  that  the  world  is 
growing  wiser  and  liettcr.  And  this  should  seem  to  lie  cause  for 
rejoicing  rather  than  of  lamentation  ;  unless  people  really  hold 
the  opinion  of  the  old  Scotch  lady  who  said  .  ‘Some  |»ersons  think 
everybody  is  going  to  be  saved  :  but.  for  my  part.  I  hope  for  1  let¬ 
ter  things.'  “ 

Dr.  Savage  ranges  himself,  not  with  the  Scotch  lady,  but  with 
the  optimists.  He  thinks  that  the  world  is  going  to  be  a  happier 
and  liet'er  place  when  the  older  theological  conceptions  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  disappear:  "The  loss  is  only  for  the  sake  of  larger  ami 
finer  gam.  We  lose  the  pessimistic  theories  of  a  wicked  creation, 
a  ruined  race,  total  depravity,  an  angry  God.  blight,  curse,  end¬ 
less  and  hopeless  pain-  -that  is  all."  Religion  will  remain,  suvs 
I)r.  Savage  ;  the  conception  of  God  will  remain  ;  so  also  will  the 
belief  in  the  higher  man.  the  Christ  within : 

"  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  human  thought,  we  have  a 
conception  of  man  that  is  worthy,  inspiring,  and  hopeful.  A  race 
once  perfect  in  innocence,  but  now  fallen  and  ruined :  a  race  be¬ 
come  morally  incapable  of  all  good ;  a  race  doomed  to  endless 
despair,  except  in  the  case  of  'the  few  that  l>c  saved,'  an  ‘elect  ’ 
company  chosen  to  illustrate  God's  grace;  u  race  living  in  age¬ 
long  rejection  of  divine  truth  and  goodness,  and  so  drifting  down 
the  hopeless  rapids  to  the  abyss ;  such  is  the  picture  presented  to 
us  in  all  the  old  creeds.  But  now  what  ?  A  race  starting,  indeed, 
on  the  bonier  line  of  the  animal  world,  but  with  what  a  history 
ami  what  an  outlook  ’  Along  a  pathway  of  struggle  and  tears 
ami  blood,  ever  up  and  on.  sloughing  off  the  animal,  climbing  to 
brain  and  heart  and  conscience,  until  figures  like  Buddha  and 
Jesus  stand  upoutof  the  darkness!  Legislators  and  singers  and 
artists  and  discoverers  and  inventors  and  scientists  and  teachers 
and  martyrs  and  witnesses,  a  long  line  of  the  great  and  the  good, 
increasing  with  every  age.  testify  not  the  fall,  but  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  ascent  of  the  race*  From  what  low  beginnings  conic,  until 
we  have  a:  last  the  right  to  cry  ’  Now  tire  wc  sons  of  God  ,  and 
it  docs  m«t  yet  ajijwar  what  we  shall  be"  In  face  of  a  history 
like  this.  I  ,i„  not  enw  the  man  who  can  sneer  at  Darwinism  as 
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irreligious  and  find  more ‘piety’  ia  a  theory  that  makes  us  all 
•children  of  hell. '  With  a  past  like  this  behind  us.  what  is  there 
we  may  not  aspire  to  in  the  future?  A  perfect  ’  kingdom  of  God  ’ 
becomes  a  perfectly  reasonable  dream.  Every  new  truth  discov¬ 
ered  is  just  so  much  more  known  of  God  ;  and  every  new  and 
higher  adjustment  of  the  individual  or  social  life  to  the  higher 
truths  is  one  more  step  in  the  eternal  ascent  of  religion  toward 
God." 


THE  NEW  "CENTRAL  CHURCH  PARTY"  IN 

ENGLAND. 

HE  recent  controversy  over  points  of  ritual  in  the  English 
Church— particularly  over  incense— has  impressed  many 
churchmen  with  the  conviction  that  too  much  stress  has  been  laid 
upon  questions  of  mere  form  by  both  the  Kensititcs  and  the  High 
Churchmen.  The  Rev.  I»r.  Cobh,  until  lately  an  official  of  the 
English  Church  Union  (the  advanced  High-Church  organisation  of 
England),  has.  like  a  good  many  other  adherents  of  that  body, 
resigned  his  membership,  and  is  now  secretary  of  the  Churchmen's 
Union.  His  energies  are  devoted  to  forwarding  the  interests  of 
this  new  society,  which  is  to  be  the  organ  of  the  new"  Central 
Church  Party."  In  n  recent  article,  quoted  by  the  London  corre¬ 
spondent  of  The  Chut,  It  St  a ml, iri/  (Prot.  Episc.,  April  7).  he 
eschews  the  term  "moderate  churchmen"  frequently  in  use  hith¬ 
erto,  and  substitutes  "central "as  the  distinguishing  adjective 
of  the  new  type  of  churchmunship.  He  thus  explains  his  |**i- 
tion  ■ 

"  Because  Central  Churchmen  are  in  the  middle,  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  have  no  enthusiasm  and  no  definite  convictions 
They  will  die  for  a  principle.  They  scorn  to  make  the  use  or 
disuse  of  incense  an  article  of  a  standing  or  a  falling  church. 
They  are  content  with  their  prayer-book,  and  think  its  old-fash 
ioned  spirituality  sufficient  for  their  needs.  They  have  tested 
their  Bible  and  not  found  it  wanting,  so  they  will  n«<  fear  what 
criticism  can  do  unto  it.  but  welcome  any  new  light,  if  such  there 
be.  arising  from  such  criticism  as  the  Lambeth  encyclical  encour¬ 
aged.  .  .  .  The  creeds  arc  a  sufficient  statement  of  their  lwlicfs, 
anil  ull  they  ask  is  that  they  be  not  treated  as  philosophic  formu¬ 
la],  hut  as  the  vehicles  through  which  an  historical  religion  re¬ 
produce*  itself  in  the  individual  soul." 

The  English  correspondent  already  quoted  adds  this  further 
description  of  the  new  party. 

•"Soberness,  loyalty  to  such  truth  as  is  revealed,  self-restraint 
in  the  presence  of  the  unrcvenlcd  mysteries  of  God.  peaceableness 
toward  the  brotherhood,  n  readiness  to  believe  the  best  and  not 
the  worst,  an  aversion  from  heresy-hunting,  u  due.  practical 
balance  between  the  classics  of  the  individual  and  the  authority 
of  the  body,’  syeh  are  some  of  their  more  prominent  marks,  lir. 
Cobb  describes  the  national  church  as  ‘too  long  the  victim  of 
well-meaning  but  narrow-minded  fanatics,  who  attach  a  quite 
dispro|K»rtionate  value  to  a  posture,  an  ornament,  an  interpreta¬ 
tion.  and  archeological  survival.’  He  affirms  that  his  (Central) 
party  'have  far  more  important  matters  on  hand,  connected  not 
indirectly  but  directly  with  man's  salvation,  his  duty  to  his  fel¬ 
lows.’  etc.  The  Bishop  and  the  Dean  of  Ripon.  Professor 
Chcyne.  the  Archdeacon  of  Manchester,  and  the  Dean  of  Canter¬ 
bury  have  joined  the  union.” 

As  Archdeacon  Wilson  of  Manchester  (s  a  Christian  Socialist 
and  Professor  Cheyne  of  Oxford  (editor  of  the  new  "Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Biblica")  is  the  foremost  English  exponent  of  the  Higher 
Criticism,  the  new  party  is  seemingly  to  form  a  meeting-ground 
for  men  hitherto  of  varied  party  affiliations. 


Mu.  Hr.rtKV  FK  \MC.  of  the  Metropolitan  Independent  Charch.  New  York. 
I*  shortly  to  publish  two  new  books,  one  entitled  "  The  Doom  •>;  tv-Ktaa 
and  the  Dawn  of  Truth,"  the  other  ‘'Meditation  at  the  Shrine  of  Silence" 
Both  are  in  support  of  radical  thought  and  the  "New  School  of  Meta¬ 
physics." 

ATTFSTlOX  ha*  been  called  to  the  infelicity  of  the  tablet  lately  *cr  up  in 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church.  New  York,  in  memory  of  Dr  John 
Hall.  It  merely  give*  the  date*  of  hi*  birth  and  death,  *ays  that  he 
"pastor  of  this  charch  from  November  ».  tS*>r.  to  September  s;,  i-.V SO*t 
then  end*  with  thi*  singular  text :  ”  t  here  remaloeth.  therefore.  >  rest  for 
the  people  of  God." 


FOREIGN  TOPICS. 

COMMENTS  ON  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

HE  opening  of  the  Paris  Exposition  according  to  program, 
on  April  1 4.  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  rather  less  ready  for 
such  a  ceremony  than  any  preceding  world's  fair  has  lteen,  is 
attributed  to  the  fear  of  the  French  Government  lest  any  delay 
would  give  certain  restless  elements  in  France  an  additional 
chance  to  carry  on  |>olitic:il  agitation.  For  France  is  too  much  in¬ 
terested  in  her  great  fair,  once  it  has  been  opened,  to  bother  about 
party  politic*,  and  even  interest  in  the  Boer  war  is  now  flagging. 
The  Jour  iuiI  tits  P/hats  (Paris)  says: 

"The  Exposition  certainly  lias  a  bonus  presse  abroad.  Europe 
is  less  interested  in  our  internal  troubles.  The  foreigners  now 
consider  that  France’s  chief  business  is  to  amuse  her  visitors. 
Maybe  it  will  be  noticed,  too.  that  Frenchmen  are  not  all  gay 
fops  or  fierce  jingoes  as  some  of  our  neighbors  seem  to  suppose. 
It  will  be  a  surprise  to  many  to  find  that  there  is  a  France  which 
works,  a  tranquil,  reasoning  France,  proud  of  its  past  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  create  n  pnmpcrous  future.  It  will  lx-  impressed  upon 
many  that  our  jsditical  restlessness,  our  ministerial  crises,  do  not 
touch  the  solid  foundation  of  the  nation  .  that  the  bellicose  decla¬ 
mations  of  our  press  are  for  the  sole  purjiosc  of  amusing  the 
render.  It  may  ap|x'ar  that  some  of  our  industries  have  not  pro¬ 
gressed  quite  as  rapidly  in  France  ns  in  some  other  countries; 
hut  it  will  lx-  evident  that  we  work  faithfully  and  earnestly,  and 
that  revolution  i>  not  eternally  clamoring  at  our  portals." 

It  is  of  some  international  importance  that  Germany  is  offi¬ 
cially  represented  nt  this  Exposition.  The  Kohtische  /.fitting 
(Cologne)  says: 

"For  the  first  time  since  the  Franco-Germnn  war  is  Germany 
officially  represented  at  a  Paris  Exposition.  It  proves  that  the 
two  nations  are  on  hotter  terms,  yet  it  is  doubtful  that  thechasm 
can  ever  be  entirely  bridged.  The  Germans  have  not  failed  to 
hold  «iut  the  hand  of  friendship,  but  the  French  never  were  able 
to  let  bygones  lx'  bygones,  tho  it  must  lx-  admitted  that  their 
proverbial  politeness  prevented  them  from  rudely  repelling  our 
advances.  However,  they  have  invited  us.  and  the  German  ex¬ 
hibit  has  been  carefully  chosen  to  represent  natural  character. 
Altho  we  wish  to  impress  our  neighbors  with  our  progress,  osten¬ 
tatious  display  of  luxury  and  wealth  has  lx'cn  avoided  by  the 
Emperor,  who  is  personally  responsible  for  this  exhibit  of  solid 
middle-class  life." 

7 he  Spec tutor  (London)  docs  not  agree  with  the  many  English 
paper*  which  advise  Britons  to  stay  away  from  the  Exhibition 
"to  punish  the  French."  The  paper  has  for  some  time  past  reit¬ 
erated  that  sympathy  with  the  Boers  is  in  France  as  elsewhere 
due  to  that  meanest  of  human  traits,  envy  ;  hut  even  this,  thinks 
l he  Spectator,  will  not  make  life  unpleasant  for  Englishmen 
during  the  Exposition.  It  says. 

"That  English  visitors  to  the  great  show  will  he  insulted  we 
entirely  disbelieve.  Not  to  mention'that  Frenchmen  even  when 
raging  never  quite  forget  business,  and  that  no  French  trader  in¬ 
sults  his  customers,  the  Parisians  just  now  are  in  high  good 
humor.  .  .  .  To  be  Romans  may  be  what  they  wish,  but  they 
arc  pleased  to  be  even  Athenians,  and  when  pleased  who  is  pleas¬ 
anter.  brighter,  or  more  courteous  than  the  true  Parisian?  Eng¬ 
lishmen  may  go  to  the  show  without  the  slightest  fear  of  being 
unwelcome,  and  will,  we  hope,  bring  hack  with  them  impressions 
so  kindly  that  even  the  vitriol  which  M.  Rochefort  mistakes  for 
wine  will  be  nnable  to  dissolve  them.  Paris  and  London  have 
warred  for  at  least  six  hundred  years,  and  neither  has  been  able 
to  check  the  other's  growth  by  one  street  or  square.  They  may 
l*c  compelled  to  fight  again,  tho  we  hoj»e  better  things,  but  that 
is  no  reason  why  when  Paris  has  a  great  thing  to  show  London 
should  not  go  to  see  it.  Who  knows?  She  may  discover  what 
is  the  antidote  to  the  last  new  explosive,  decomposed  water,  said 
to  be  eighteen  times  as  strong  as  that  'triumph  of  always  benefi¬ 
cent  science.'  dynamite." 

7 he  Westminster  Gazette  remarks  that  the  American  building 
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is  by  far  the  most  monumental  of  the  foreign  buildings.  The 
Epoca  (Madrid)  sadly  remark-  "Cuba.  I'orto  Rico,  and  the 
Philippines  are  for  the  tfi-t  time  n«>?  represented.  for  they  form  no 
longer  part  of  our  dominions.-  This  paj>cr  relates  that  the  rea¬ 
son  for  «»|H.ning  the  Exhibition  in  April  is  a  very  prosaic  one. 

"It  liml  been  suggested  to  defer  the  opening  to  June,  in  order 
to  gain  time  for  completion.  Rut  the  owners  of  the  various  res¬ 
taurants  within  the  grounds,  who  have  to  pay  rent,  threatened  to 
sue  the  ( iovermnent  if  the  opening  Were  delayed  a  single  day. 
Thus  the  Republican  Government,  w  hich  resisted  firmly  the  Brit¬ 
ish  claims  in  China,  ingloriouslv  succumbed  to  the  demands  of  a 
handful  of  traders  and  publicans." 

The  Russian  papers  congratulate  France  upon  her  present  in¬ 
ternational  position.  The  llinhez  i.r  ! 'iedomoili  says : 

"Every  Russian  must  notice  with  pleasure thut  France  is  richer 
and  more  powerful  to-day  than  during  the  Exposition  of  1867. 
when  she  had  not  yet  passu!  through  her  g-eat  trials.  France 
may  well  be  in  n  mood  to  bridge  the  gulf  which  divides  her  from 
her  great  neighbor.  It  is  a  matter  of  pleasure  to  note  that  Ger¬ 
many  participates  in  the  present  festivities,  and  that  the  ideas 
expressed  ul  The  Hague  Conference  receive  some  support  in  this 
way.  ” 

The  Handelfh hut's  Paris  correspondent  says 

"Nothing  is  finished  in  the  Exposition,  not  oven  the ’attrac¬ 
tions.'  Should  any  of  my  readers  intend  to  visit  Paris.  I  must 
warn  them  thut  they  will  bo  disappointed  unless  they  wait  at 
least  another  month.  The  fault  lies  with  the  directors  of  the  Ex¬ 
position,  whatever  M.  Millerand  and  M.  Ixmlxrt  may  say.  As 
Melino  thought  he  could  stem  the  tide  by  saying.  ’  There  is  no 
Dreyfus  case.'  so  Picard  thought  he  could  do  away  with  facts  l»y 
saying :  '  The  Exjiosition  is  ready.  ’  It  will  be  ready  after  a  while, 
but  thanks  to  individual  effort*  only."—  Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  ITALIAN  PARLIAMENT. 

HE  Italian  parliament  has  lately  been  the  scene  of  those 
noisy  demonstrations  which  during  the  last  twenty  years 
have  occurred  so  frequently  in  legislative  budicy  According  to 
their  own  showing,  the  minority  began  a  regular  campaign  of 
obstruction  "to  uphold  the  rights  of  the  minority."  The  means 
employed  were  of  the  usual  kind,  such  as  speeches  of  enormous 
length  to  prevent  division,  discussion  of  applications  for  leave  of 
absence,  and  the  pounding  of  tables  to  make  members  of  the*  ma¬ 
jority  unheard.  The  Government,  therefore,  suggested  new  rules 
for  the  conductingof  business  in  tho  Chamber  of  Deputies.  This 
roused  the  minority  to  new  fury :  the  speaker  resigned  to  test 
the  standing  of  the  cabinet,  was  reelected  by  a  handsome  ma¬ 
jority.  and  parliament  was  adjourned.  On  the  whole,  the  Italian 
press  censure  the  obstructionists  as  "low  politicians."  TJie  7 ri- 
buna  ( Rome)  says : 

"The  Extreme  Left,  by  its  continual  obstruction,  renders  par¬ 
liamentary  business  almost  impossible.  Credits  must  be  voted 
on  and  minor  questions  legally  relegated  to  parliament  must  be 
settled.  But  the  almost  brutal  obstruction  of  the  Extreme  1-srft 
neutralizes  the  legitimate  work  of  the  Chamber,  and  furnishes  a 
legitimate  excuse  for  gag  laws." 

The  Giorno.  which  favors  Republicanism,  protests,  but  not 
very  vehemently,  against  the  majority  rule.  It  says 

"The  majority  is  trying  to  stifle  the  voice  of  the  minority 
throughout  the  country.  The  Extreme  Left  merely  wish  to  pre¬ 
serve  those  constitutional  guaranties  which  for  fifty  years  have 
been  established.  If  the  Pclloux  cabinet  and  the  traitor  Somino 
gag  the  minority,  they  ure  resjxui'ibic  for  the  consequences." 

Throughout  Europe  the  acts  of  the  opposition  are  represented 
as  a  kind  of  "bunco"  game.  All  the  Roman  correspondents  unite 
in  saying  that  the  jsiliticians  who  form  the  obstructionist  minor¬ 
ity  are.  for  the  most  part,  enemies  of  the  movement  for  political 
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purity,  which  1-  continually  gaining  ground  in  Italy.  The  /’«•//- 
tiseke  Correspondcnz  (Vienna)  says: 

"Speculations  about  the  possible  fall  of  the  present  Italian  min¬ 
istry  through  parliamentary  obstruction  are  entirely  unnecessary. 
The  Government  docs  not  dream  of  submitting  to  the  minority, 
and  it  is  the  reverse  of  flattering  to  the  Italian  people  to  think  that 
their  administration  has  so  little  backbone.  The  Pclloux  cabinet 
took  over  the  reins  under  tile  most  trying  circumstances.  It  is 
not  merely  defending  itself,  but  is  lighting  the  battle  for  orderly 
parliamentary  rules.” 

The  Vos  tin  he  Zeilung  (Berlin)  says: 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Pclloux -cabinet  is  putting  pressure 
upon  the  opposition.  But  the  people  arc  very  calm  under  this 
‘  tyranny."  for  the  jetrlianicul  and  parliamentary  institutions  have 
gradually  become  objects  of  contempt.  This  inability  to  do  the 
necessary  work,  this  want  of  discipline,  this  absence  of  healthy, 
strong  aims,  has  gradually  made  the  parliament  despised  by  all. 
and  the  nation  does  not  care  what  happens  at  the  Monte  Citorio. 
The  political  clubs  endeavor  to  preserve  appearances,  and  tho 
Radical  papers  shriek,  but  the  people  do  not  care  what  happen* 
to  the  legislators. 'Translations  made  J or  The  Literary  Di¬ 
gest. 

DEATH  OF  A  ONCE  FAMOUS  DIPLOMAT. 

DIPLOMAT  whose  name  was  once  in  everybody’*  mouth 
died  March  2*  in  Paris,  and  his  remains  were  sent  to  his 
home  without  official  ceremonies.  It  was  Count  Bcnedctti,  Napo¬ 
leon  Ill  's  last  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Prussia.  Pitted 
against  Bismarck,  be  failed  to  hold  his  own.  and  he  was,  much 
against  his  will,  according  to  his  own  declaration,  used  by  the 
war  party  in  France  to  provoke  the  snuggle  which  ended  in  tho 
downfall  of  his  master  and  the  unity  of  Germany.  7 he  .S’/. 
James' s  Gazelle  (I-ondon)  says 

"He  was  past  middle  life  before  fame  came  to  him.  and  had 
spent  many  years  in  an  uneventful  career  ns  n  French  diplomat¬ 
ist.  But  in  1864.  when  Europe  was  on  tho  eve  of  great  events 
of  which  Berlin  wus  to  lie  the  center.  Bcnedctti  was  sent  as  am¬ 
bassador  to  represent  NajKik-on  III.  in  the  Prussian  capital. 
When  the  'Seven  Weeks'  War'  broke  out  two  years  later,  ho 
failed  in  his  attempts  to  prevent  the  aggrandizement  of  Prussia. 
It  is  now  well  known  how  Bismarck  set  himself  immediately 
afterward  to  prcjiarc  for  the  struggle  with  France,  which  lick  new- 
had  been  made  inevitable  by  the  crushing  defeat  of  Austria.  lie 
found  no  difficulty  in  making  a  tool  of  Na|>olcon's  ambassador. 
He  induced  him  to  make  a  proposal  for  the  annexation  of  Bel¬ 
gium  by  Franco.  This  document  was  pigeonholed  by  Bismarck 
as  a  red  in  pickle  for  the  French  Emjicror  when  the  right  time 
came.  He  published  it  in  the  summer  of  1870.  ami  thus  exhibited 
the  French  Government  to  Europe  as  lient  on  territorial  aggran¬ 
dizement.  Bcnedctti  subsequently  published  a  statement  that 
the  proposal  was  Bismarck’s  own.  This  was  most  likely  true, 
but  it  did  not  excuse  Bcnedctti 's  folly  in  placing  such  a  weapon 
in  the  Prussian  Chancellor's  hands,  and  it  was  the  famous  sceno 
in  the  gardens  at  Em<.  when  King  William  was  supposed  tolinvo 
put  an  affront  on  Benedetti.  that  directly  led  to  the  declaration 
of  war.” 

Bcnedctti  has  never  Wen  held  by  the  Germans  personally  ro- 
sponsible  for  the  war.  The  Frankfurter  Zeilung  says,  in  sub¬ 
stance  : 

"It  was  only  after  Benedetti's  third  attempt  to  obtain  King 
William’s  written  declaration  that  no  Hohcnzollern  prince  would 
be  permitted  to  accept  the  crown  of  Spain  that  the  king  informed 
the  ambassador,  through  his  adjutant,  that  'His  Majesty  had 
nothing  further  to  communicate  on  the  subject.'  Benedetti  did 
not  regard  this  as  an  insult ;  but  the  French  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  a  telegram  from  Ems  to  the  effect  that  France  had  Wen 
insulted  by  the  King  of  Prussia  in  the  person  of  her  ambassador. 
Then  followed  the  cry  of  ' .-/  Her /in  ' '  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  I  n 
the  French  Parliament,  the  opposition  in  vain  asked  for  the 
original  text  of  Benedetti's  despatches.  Ollivicr  declared  that  he 
'accepted  *.hc  responsibility  of  the  war  with  alight  heart.’  Le 
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Bumf  said  the  army  wj>.»  more  than  ready  (arehiprit).  and  war 
was  declared.  The  war  was  inevitable.  In  France  it  had  been 
said  for  years  that  a  united  Germany  could  not  be  tolerated,  and 
the  machinations  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  used  the  Em¬ 
press  Eugenie  as  its  tool,  did  the  rest." 

The  assertion  that  Bismarck  dictated  to  Henedetti  the  proposi- 
tion  to  divide  Belgium  is  denied  in  Germany,  and  the  document, 
it  is  declared,  is  a  duly  authenticated  French  official  document. 
—Translations  made  for  Tiib  Literary  Dh;est. 


THE  CAREER  OF  VILLEBOIS-M AREUIL. 

'HE  death  of  Colonel  'i e  Vwlebois-Mareuil.  who  fell  fighting 
on  the  Boers’  side,  is  regarded  by  many  Frenchmen  as  a 
great  loss  to  France.  The  l.iberl /  (Paris)  says 

"  It  was  for  France  that  he  went  out  to  South  Africa,  where 
twenty-five  years  ago  the  blood  of  a  Bonaparte,  betrayed  by  his 
English  comrades,  was  poured  out.  ...  If  the  colonel  exposed 
himself  more  than  a  leader  should,  it  was  to  train  the  Boers  to 
make  those  attacks  without  which  no  effective  victories  are  possi¬ 
ble.  His  sole  regret  must  have  been  that  his  last  look  could  not 
rest  upon  the  tricolor.  But  France  was  with  him  in  spirit. 
France  closed  his  eyes,  since  the  pious  hand  of  his  aged  mother, 
his  young  (laughter  and  his  brother  could  not  fulfil  that  duty. 
For  all  France  mourns  for  Colonel  de  Villcbois-Mareuil.  who  has 
revived  the  generous  traditions  of  Lafayette.  To  her  who  was 
wounded  in  1870  he  has  brought  the  tribute  of  a  little  glory." 

The  Slide  (which  passed  into  English  hands  more  than  a  year 
ago)  is  the  only  French  paper  that  d«*es  not  pay  a  tribute  to  his 
memory.  Many  English  pajtcr*  realize  that  I)e  VillcboU-Ma- 
reuil’n  deuth  may  have  a  lasting  influence  in  Frame.  *‘llis 
death  and  that  of  the  Frenchmen  with  him."  says  i he  St.  James 
Gazette,  "was  but  the  penalty  they  deliberately  risked  when  they 
took  up  arms  against  us,  and  resigned  their  commissions  in  the 
French  army  in  order  to  take  service  with  the  Boern  The  French, 
however,  are  not  likely  to  look  at  the  matter  in  this  way.  and  we 
await  developments  with  interest." 

The  Paris  corrcsjmndcnt  of  the  London  Outlet  writes. 

"Colonel  de  Villebois-Mnreull  wus  an  anient  Nationalist— an 
intense  anti-Drcyfuxard— and  his  dream.  Ins  ideal,  was  the  Res¬ 
toration  ,  his  devouring  passion  was  the  love  of  France  and  of 
French  glory.  To  restore  the  prestige  of  his  country-  to  bring 
her  back  once  more  to  the  first  rank— that  was  his  fixed  idea:  and 
when  he  saw  that  the  revenge  was  no  longer  the  |*>litical  feature 
of  the  future,  his  soul  burned  within  him  to  force  upon  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  by  some  individual  effort,  the  sacrifice  that  a 
man  can  give.  And  so  it  came  about  that  when  the  Transvaal 
war  offered,  ho  seized  his  chance— relying  upon  the  possibility  of 
his  death  to  awaken  his  country  from  the  torpor  which,  in  his 
view,  was  dragging  her  down  to  insignificance.  He  knew  his 
countrymen,  and  who  shall  say  he  has  not  succeeded?  All 
Franco  rings  to-day  with  his  name.  A  monument  to  lie  erected, 
a  subscription  for  a  great  funeral  service,  a  street  in  Paris  to  be 
renamed." 

The  Free  Press  (Ottawa)  compares  hint  to  Don  Quixote 

"  There  is  but  one  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  and 
the  chivalrous  knight-errant  of  romance  going  forth  to  right  the 
wrong,  champion  the  helpless,  and  protect  the  weak,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  modern  soldier  of  fortune  and  adventurer  of  the 
Villcbois.  Albrecht,  and  Schiel  type  proves  how  short  the  step  is. 
■Lobby’  [Labouchere]  says  that  the  spirit  of  Villebois-Mareuil 
was  ‘so  little  in  harmony  with  modern  conditions  that  he  might 
almost  be  deemed  an  alicne.’  Cervantes  is  said  to  have  dealt 
•chivalry  1  its  deathblow.  But  it  seems  that  Don  Quixote  was  a 
much-wronged  man.  and  that  some  new  satirist  is  needed  to  hold 
up  the  modern  soldier  of  fortune  to  ridicule  as  great  as  that 
hurled  at  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha." 

The  .W 'ne  Freie  Presse  (Vienna)  says: 

"  Villebois  well  deserved  to  be  called  the  South  African  Lafay¬ 
ette.  He  was  not  a  mere  fighter,  but  a  well-trained  tactician. 


whose  talents  were  of  special  use  to  the  Boers  in  organizing  field 
fortifications.  Evidently  he  intended  to  place  such  fortifications 
near  Fourteen  Streams  when  death  overtook  him.  His  loss  is  to 
be  deplored  from  the  Boer  point  of  v.cw,  yet  they  do  not  seem  to 
be  in  want  of  able  leaders.  As  we  know.  Colonel  Villebois  did  not 
think  the  cautious  Joubert  quite  fitted  for  thechief  command  ;  he 
expressed  a  hope,  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Colcnso.  that  Gen¬ 
eral  B<>tha.  whom  he  regarded  as  the  only  really  talented  com¬ 
mander.  would  be  appointed." — Translations  made  Jot  The  Lit¬ 
erary  Digest. 


THE  AUSTRIAN  EMPEROR’S  VISIT  TO 
GERMANY. 

IIE  visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  the  capital  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  empire  is  regarded  as  u  sign  that  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  Austria-Huiigary  and  Germany  arc  more  cordial  than  ever ; 
but  since  King  Humbert  will  not  lx*  present  at  the  meeting  the 
Triple  Alliance  is  once  again  descriU-d  ns  being  in  jeopardy. 
The  Tribuna  (Rome)  expresses  itself  to  the  following  effect 

"It  has  been  given  out  that  the  emperors  will  discuss  matters 
which  interest  Germany  and  the  Dual  Monarchy  only .  but  the 
political  situation  is  such  that  Italy  should  be  included  in  the 
counsels  of  her  friend*-.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  note  that  die  alli¬ 
ance  with  Italy  is  mentioned  at  Vienna  with  much  less  respect 
than  that  with  Germany.  If  Italy  cojld  afford  to  make  her  pence 
with  Austria  for  the  sake  of  Germany,  Austria  can  not  do  less 
than  show  due  appreciation  of  Italy  as  well." 

The  7 ageb/alt  (Berlin)  thinks  that,  "where  two  of  the  allied 
sovereigns  meet,  the  third  will  lx*  present  in  spirit  " ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  tone  of  tlx*  German  and  Austrian  press  i%  less  hearty 
toward  Italy.  It  has  been  noticed  that  many  Italians  lately 
show  a  decided  leaning  toward  Franco.  The  Messagero  advo¬ 
cates  a  Latin  alliance ;  the  Corriere  della  Sera  argues  that 
Italy  has  profited  little  or  nothing  by  the  Triple  Alliance,  ami 
says. 

"The  exalted  hop,**  which  were  raised  from  an  economical  point 
of  view  arc  shattered.  Italian  exports  to  Germany  are  less  even 
than  to  Switzerland  and  Austria.  The  fault  lies,  of  course,  with 
the  German  Agrarians,  who  selfishly  oppose  the  importation  of 
agricultural  produce.  But  the  German  Government  also  is  to 
blame  for  its  weakness  in  dealing  with  the  Agrarians.  Trade 
and  politics  call  not  lie  altogether  severed,  and  ninny  people  will 
ask  themselves.  Why  should  we  adhere  to  the  Triple  Alliance? 
It  has  only  forced  us  into  ruinous  armaments  and  estranged  us 
from  France." 

The  German  pajx*rs  declare  that  the  visit  of  the  Austrian  Em¬ 
peror  is  not.  in  the  first  place,  a  political  one.  The  Aeuesten 
Saehrickten  (Berlin)  says: 

"The  rumor  that  Austria  fears  Russian  intrigue  against  her 
Balkan  interests  is  groundless.  Naturally,  however,  the  empe¬ 
rors  will  have  other  topics  of  conversation  than  the  state  of  the 
weather.  The  general  political  situation  in  the  world  is  such  to¬ 
day  that  the  monarchs  won  1<1  act  unnaturally  were  they  to  avoid 
|<olttical  subjects.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is  only  proper  that 
Francis  Joseph  of  Austria  should  be  accompanied  by  his  trusted 
foreign  minister.  But  in  the  main,  the  meeting  of  the  emperors 
is  a  family  affair.  The  age  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  has  been 
mentioned  a»  proof  that  he  would  not  journey  far  without  excep¬ 
tional  inducements.  He  i**  only  seventy,  and  Wilhelm  I.  was 
seventy-three  when  he  took  the  field  against  France  in  1S70.  It 
is  neither  polite  nor  wise  to  describe  Kaiser  Franz  as  n  decrepit 
old  man  who  can  not  be  induced  to  make  the  comfortable  trip 
from  Vienna  to  Paris  unless  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity." 

Both  in  London  and  Paris  remarks  are  made  which  seem  in¬ 
tended  u> prick  Austrian  vanity.  The  Morning  Post  remembers 
that  a  war  between  Austria  and  Prussia  was  but  narrowly 
averted  in  1851.  and  wonders  whether  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
will  not  muse  upon  what  might  have  been  had  he  taken  tile  op¬ 
portunity  to  crush  Prussia  then.  The  Temps  1  Paris)  regards  the 
position  of  the  aged  Austrian  emperor  as  that  of  a  vassal  to  his 
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younger  ally.  The  Journal  tits  Dtbats.  however,  believes  that  the  United  States  ha>  :n  its  stewpan  for  this  country  whenever 
such  remarks  will  not  disturb  the  Austrians.  It  says,  in  effect  an  opportunity  offers  to  give  us  a  dose  of  it." 


“The  cordial  relations  between  the  emperors  will  be  a  cause 
for  astonishment  to  all  who  thought  that  Austria  was  about  to  be 
divided  among  her  neighbors.  We  believe  that  Austria  is  much 
more  solid  than  most  people  imagine.  Her  many  nationalities 
quarrel,  but  self-interest  binds  them  together.  Cracow  is  not 
likely  to  sigh  for  the  privilege  of  becoming  a  part  of  Russian 
Poland,  and  Vienna  can  not  be  ambitious  to  occupy  second  place 
in  a  state  in  which  Berlin  is  the  metropolis.  Moreover,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  nationalities  do  not  live  in  clearly  separated  provinces.  A 
power  annexing  a  province  mainly  inhabited  by  people  of  its 
own  race  would  also  be  forced  to  take  over  a  minority  of  bitter 
enemies.  Germany  certainly  does  not  seem  to  be  in  a  hurry  to 
annex  any  part  of  Austria.  Over-enthusiastic  Pan-Germanists 
in  Bohemia  speak  of  a  union  with  Germany,  but  neither  William 
11.  nor  the  German  press  encourage  them.  Francis  Joseph  knows 
that  the  separatist  movement  finds  no  encouragement  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  he  can  well  afford  to  express  friendship  for  the  young 
German  emperor." 

The  /nd/flendanee  fief^e  is  certain  that  the  supposed  machi¬ 
nations  of  Russia  in  the  Balkans  arc  the  real  cause  of  Francis 
Joseph's  visit,  us  Austria  is  Anxious  to  preserve  the  status  quo. 
The  Novosti  (St.  Petersburg!  ridicules  this  view,  and  asserts 
that  the  strengthening  of  the  bonds  between  Germany  and  the 
Dual  Monarchy  is  the  main  object.  It  says 

"The  Triple  Alliance  undoubtedly  has  lost  much  of  its  impor¬ 
tance.  To  give  it  itR  former  influence,  the  antagonism  between 
Austria  and  Russia  would  have  to  lie  revived,  and  a  new  econom¬ 
ical  conflict  between  Italy  and  France  would  have  to  arise.  At 
present,  these  conditions  are  not  fulfilled,  and  the  Triple  Alliance 
is  allowed  to  decay,  especially  as  the  relations  between  France 
and  Germany  arc  much  improved.  The  Berlin  meeting  can  not 
alter  this,  but  it  is  very  likely  that  a  closer  union  between  the 
empires  whose  rulers  meet  will  be  the  result" — Translations 
made  for  Tiie  Litixaky  Dicest. 


The  Monetary  Times  (Toronto)  says: 

“Fenian  threats  had  been  made,  as  we  all  know,  and  pro-Boer 
feeling,  in  some  parts  of  the  republic,  runs  high.  This  is  all 
that  is  known,  and  in  the  mean  time  we  must  suspend  judgment : 
when  the  facts  are  known,  conclusions  can  be  drawn  with  sonic 
assurance  of  certainty.  The  conviction  of  the  men  now  in  cus¬ 
tody  may  or  may  not  lead  up  to  the  secret  which  thus  far  shrouds 
the  origin  of  the  attempt.  To  complete  disclosure,  the  shortest 
way  would  be  confession  of  one  of  the  culprits.  It  is  not  ut  all 
certain,  however,  that  the  tools  used  in  the  diabolical  act  were 
taken  into  close  confidence  by  their  employers.  Two  of  them  at 
least  may  have  been  merely  hired  bandits,  whose  feelings  were 
known  to  be  strongly  anti-British,  and  who  would  readily  enter 
into  any  scheme  which  fed  their  hatred  and  insured  pay.  But 
for  the  disclosure  of  the  real  facts  we  must  wait." 

Many  papers  point  out  that  the  canal  locks  are  points  of  some 
strategic  value,  and  should,  therefore,  be  carefully  guarded. 
Events  (Ottawa)  says: 

“Mr.  McCIcary.  member  for  Welland,  drew  the  attention  of  the 
house  on  Tuesday  to  a  rather  curious  state  of  ufluirs  existing 
along  the  Niagara  frontier.  When  the  St.  Catharine*  company 
was  called  out  to  protect  lock  25  on  the  Welland  Canal,  after  the 
attempt  made  to  blow  up  lock  24.  not  a  rifle  cartridge  could  be 
found  in  the  armory.  He  was  told  also  that  not  n  shell  was  avail¬ 
able  for  the  splendid  new  guns  of  the  Welland  field  battery,  nor 
even  for  the  artillery  at  London,  Hamilton,  or  Toronto.  Thin 
would  be  a  nice  condition  for  Canada  to  lie  caught  in  in  case  of 
a  raid,  such  as  was  threatened  by  the  Fenians,  being  made  across 
the  border  at  that  point,  and  we  have  nothing  to  show  that  things 
are  in  any  better  conditional  any  other  point  along  the  frontier," 


CORRESPONDENTS'  CORNER 


THE  WELLAND  CANAL  MYSTERY. 

ASTARDLY  Attempt  by  Yankee*. “  “Arc  They  Fe¬ 
nians?”  "Battalions  on  the  Border  in  Readiness." 
These  and  other  similar  sensational  headlines  in  Canadian  pa¬ 
pers  have  disturbed  the  minds  of  their  reidcrs  since  the  attempt, 
in  the  last  week  of  April,  to  destroy  Lock  No.  24  of  the  Welland 
Canal  at  Thorold.  The  damage  done  is  comparatively  slight, 
but  a  little  more  success  on  the  part  of  the  conspirators  would 
have  resulted  in  carrying  away  seven  locks  and  the  inundation 
of  the  town  of  Merritt.  Three  men.  reported  to  l»c  Americans, 
were  arrested,  and  thl  opinion  seems  to  prevail  that  a  Fenian  at¬ 
tack,  which  has  been  threatening  Canada,  was  thus  inaugurated. 
But  there  is  as  yet  no  certainty.  The  affair  has  called  forth  from 
some  Canadian  papers  some  vehement  comment.  Saturday 
A 'igkt  (Toronto)  says: 

"In  Buffalo,  where  without  much  doubt  this  whole  business 
was  hatched.  L>c  Barry,  the  most  offensive  official  that  could  be 
selected  by  the  United  States,  has  made  |>er;>etoal  war  upon 
Canadians  entering  United  States  territory  in  order  to  pursue,  as 
civilized  and  reasonable  and  peaceable  people,  their  ordinary 
vocations.  Buffalo  sentiment  has  been  taught  that  war  upon 
Canadians  is  a  proper  and  exceedingly  smart  thing.  If  the  grain 
shovclvrs  who  are  at  variance  with  their  employers  endeavored 
to  wreck  the  Welland  Canal,  so  as  to  make  business  so  rushing 
in  their  own  city  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  transjsirtatkin  men 
to  refuse  their  demands,  we  have  only  to  thank  Uncle  Sam's  in¬ 
dustrial  policy  toward  Canada  and  Buffalo  sentiment  for  their 
villainous  plot  and  the  criminal  readiness  with  which  they  turned 
their  bloodshot  eyes  on  this  country.  So  :t  does  not  really  mat¬ 
ter  wue'her  the  thing  was  pro-Boer  or  Fenian,  or  the  outcome  of 
an  industrial  dispute,  insomuch  as  we  have  had  a  taste  of  what 


The  Moral  Teaching*  of  Freemasonry. 

Editor  ef  Tin  LlTVRARV  Uku.i:  Having  Riven  circulation  to  tlio 
article*  of  tlw  Rev.  Charles  Coppen*.  S  J  .  which  appeal  In  The  Amenta* 
A teiexa-tuat  AVreerr.  *0  that  through  your  column*  hi*  statement*  have 
reached  a  different  class  of  readers  than  those  to  whom  lie  directly  ad¬ 
dressed  himself,  I  ash  a  few  lines,  in  the  lute  rest  of  “fair  play,"  fora  reply. 

I  wa*  an  Episcopal  Her* y mao  and  a  KniRlit  Templar  for  over  twenty 
>  ear.  since  I  became  a  Catholic,  fifteen  years  ago.  I  do  not  claim  to  be  a 
Freemason  and  have  not  entered  a  lodge. 

A*  to  the  existence  of  Mt  1'lkc‘s  work.  "Moral*  and  Dogma  of  the  An¬ 
cient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Kite  of  Free  masonry."  I  know  only  front  the 
article,  of  Father  Coppcns  It  i*  from  hisdednctlon  that  Mr.  Hike**  vlewa 
are  representative  of  the  teaching  of  Freemasonry,  that  1  enter  a  protest 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  illogical. 

Freemasonry,  st nctly  speaking,  i»  confined  to  the  three  degree*  consti¬ 
tuting  the  Itiue  1-odge.  and  Is  linved  on  the  religion  revealed  in  the  Old 
Tnlsmrrl  K  night  lenplan.m  i-  lm...|  on  the  New  Testament.  Not  n 
word  <>f  its  ritual  and  lec  ture*,  up  to  and  including  Tcmplnrism,  i*  not  in 
harraonv  with  the  teaching*  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament*.  The 
Crocitixtoa  and  the  Resurrection  of  Jrsu* Christ  nan  Important  part  of  the 
illustration*  in  Templarism.  In  short,  every  Templar  is  sworn  to  defend 
the  Christian  religion.  Not  every  one  may  live  up  to  its  moral*  nor  to  it* 
doctrine*,  any  more  than  every  Protestant  clergyman  in  his  life  nnd  teach¬ 
ings  is  recognized  as  a  faithful  living  example  of  what  I*  known  ns  the 
Protectant  religion.  There  are  those  i  tanning  to  be  good  exponent*  of  Prot¬ 
estantism  w  ho  are  considered  by  the  gteat  majority  a*  denying  the  essen¬ 
tial  teachings  of  the  New  Testament. 

As  a  Catholic,  I  would  !«•  doing  an  injustice  to  Protestantism  to  assert 
that  these  heretic*  are  fair  representative*  of  Protestant  teachings  and 
tendencies  1  call  n<<  name*.  Hut  in  vonr  issue  for  March  10  yon  give  cir¬ 
culation  to  the  condemnation  by  various  ecclesiastical  courts  of  appeal, 
including  the  highest  civil  judge,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  of  one  who 
denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Whde  l  am  not  writing  in  defense  of  F  tee  mason  i  v.  1  claim  thut  it  is  un¬ 
just  to  Free  masonry  to  hold  it  responsible  for  a  book  written  by  one  who 
was  a  Mason,  but  n  the  interest  of  a  Scottish  Rite:  when  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  Scottish  Rue.  muck  less  Freemasonry  proper,  is  m  iiuy 
Sense  responsible  for  what  Mr.  Pike  published. 

Hi*  statements,  as  quoted  by  Father  Coppeos.  nre  wild  vagaries.  when 
judged  by  -.lie  teachings  of  the  ritunl  ..nd  lectures  of  wlint  is  known  as  le¬ 
gitimate  Freemasonry  and  of  the  si  le-l  g  it.  as  far  as  Templarism  goes. 
Itis  statement v  in  my  opinion,  as  an  mile  dual  and  as  a  Christian,  arc* 
blasphemous.  In  accordance  with  Biv  custom  of  signing  with  my  name 
w  hatever  I  offer  to  tlw  public,  I  am,  respectfully. 

Chow-aim,  Conn.  Chahles  Com.amu  Adams. 


Yol.  XX.,  Nc.  10] 
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FOREIGN  POSSIBILITIES  OF 
AMERICAN  COMMERCE 


ymi  don't  like  and  will 

|Y  relund  your  money. 

Tailor-Made  Suits,  $10: 
\  reduced  lo  $6.67. 

$15  Sulla  reduced  lo 
$10.  $20  Sulla  re- 
Jf  duced  lo  $IJ.J«. 

Separate  All-Wool 
Sklrla;  former  price  $6: 

reduced  lo  S4.  $7  Skirts  reduced  lo  $4.67. 
Handsome  Wash  Sulla,  former  price  $4:  reduced 
lo  S2.  SS  Wash  Sulla  reduced  lo  $2  SO. 

$6  Wash  Sulla  reduced  lo  13. 

Watk  Skirls,  former  price  $2;  reduced  lo  $150. 
$4  Wash  Sklrla  reduced  lo  $2.  $5  Wash 
Sklrla  reduced  lo  $2 AO. 

Reduced  prices  on  Bicycle  Sulla,  Separate  Bicy¬ 
cle  Sklrla,  Raluy-day  Sulis  sad  Skirts. 

W#  (cl I  you  about  hundred*  of  reduced-price  ti«*»n  in 
out  Suointr  t'aul«|ur, *hi(h  util  he  »ent  #'A'A  /  ,  nirnh- 
(f  u  till  •ampin  ill  material  I,  to  iny  lady  who  •nliw  tlvm 
Writ*  today  lor  Catalogue  and  •ampin;  don't  delay 
the  ih  aceat  goods  will  l>e  told  6r»t. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  COflPANY, 
no  and  iji  Waal  »jd  Si..  New  York. 


A  Lady  Living  in  a  Pleasant  Locali'y 

wi«h**»  Up  rrcciTr  *l  mvilid  and  her  nnr»«  u  j^nui 
h*»nc  U>ar<!pr»  vairtood  r»fitnl*um>uniliai:*  Ui*Lr» 
ttfereaert  icitm  bui) 

YMrr.a  K  K  II.*  l4fArHte  PUrr.  Sew  Yoft 


These  Are  “Arnold”  Goods 


Reduced  Prices  on 
Suits  and  Skirts. 

I N  order  to  re«it*r 
|  flock  oi  Sp*mc  Ami 


BEST  &CO 


When  aeaay  that  .e  gt.e  you 

Health  and  Comfort  free 

There  it  n-  deception  nhonl 
I,  b«4iiv  ••tier  Y'Mi  a 
garment  wltiih  fill  mufft 
Y'luhidh  i  hrtng*  ne»  Idlnc 
li>f  I  he  pttfpvr  41  ih«  *4  me 
pn<e  41  *lMfh  y***i  hoy 
in  which  health  »t 
comfort  or  b«»th  are  absent 


w  ith  ruffle  nf  cambric,  lm . 
Ucr.  or  rmhmiirty  for 
Summer  wear,  *?o  n «»t  hoW 
inspiration,  elms  to  the 
My,  or  biM.  hot  arr  por  - 
ou«.  c*o1,  clastic  and  com¬ 
fortable. 

Silly  cent*  and  upward*, 
iccnrding  to  elahofateBesa  of  ruttfr  Wt  aL*»  mike  the 
sanitary  and  comi-»nah!e  Infant*'  and  t  hildren'* 
Knit  Outfits,  f-adic*’ TonrUt  Robe* and  l>*n*inj(  Sasquea 

Sa  fVl  f«r  f  >*ti%|r'V'J** 


NOVELTY  KNITTING  COMPANY. 
Broadway  Albany.  New  York 


KVAPO-CRESOLENE  “a* 

in  iviw  •r»«f  all  I  VM* 

VAPOCRESOIENE  CO  .  180  Fulton  Street  h  Y 


White  Pique 
Coat 

Made  with  yoke  and  rail  LV!i 
ffith.  r.  d  •liirl.  d~  p  round  'lv  •  \  V 

collar  Intuiu.d  aith  lo-.r-  I1!  I.  Vi’ 
u-nand  runt,  of  u-at  em-  'Ik  U  It 
broidery,  oise.  I  to]  yean.  J  f— 

$2.35.  v' 


The  mother  who  wantn  tasteful 
inexpensive  tilings  for  her  bnby, 
will  liiitl  the  greatest  variety  here. 
Our  babies'  clothing  is  made  by 
specialists,  who  work  with  tho 
greatest  system  and  economy;  ami 
while  it  has  the  dainty  finish  that 
only  experts  can  give  it w-  tho 
prices  are  the  lowest  consistent 
with  tho  quality. 

60-62  West  23d  St. 

Results  Make 
Reputation. 

Singer  Machine*,  eilher  loek-stkeh  or 
chain-stitch,  arc  the  successful  result  of 
long  experience  and  consianl  improve¬ 
ments  in  ihe  endeavor  lo  make  nothing 
but  Ihe  best  sewing-machines  for  family 
use.  The  accomplishment  of  this  result 
requires  six  of  the  largest,  bcsl-cquippcd 
factories  in  Ihe  world,  and  the  best  in¬ 
ventive  talent  of  the  age.  Twelve 
thousand  workmen  arc  employed  in  these 
factories.  F.xpcricncc  counts  wilh  The 
Singer  Manx'Factvrino  Company. 
The  average  term  of  employment  among 
these  workmen  exceeds  a  decade. 

Sold  on  Instalments. 

Old  machines  taken  In  exchange. 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co., 


Machine  Maker*  for  the  World. 


HYOMEI 

SKIN  SOAP 

Made  from  the  fresh  green  leave* 
of  the  Tasmanian  Blue  Gum  Tree. 


The  only  PERFECT  SKIN  and  TOILET  SOAP  kno*n 

oil. 
sc. 


Sold  by  all  druggios  or  sent  by  r 
Price.  >5  centa.  Samj.le  cake,  _ 

THE  R.  T.  BOOTH  CO..  40  Ave.  I.  Ithaca,  N.  Y 


Reader*  of  Thb  Lit  hurt  Diocst  arw  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertiser*. 
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The  Best  Summer  Books. 

Pocket 
Size 

Standard 
i  Novels. 


Those  who  thick  that  john  Knskfo  was  only  an 
art  critic  am!  a  theorist  will  rim!  themselves 
slightly  mistaken,  when  they  read  the  (oiloang. 
taken  f rom  the  Newark.  N\  AVer*  It  may  Hot 
be  generally  knows  that  Kuskrn  once  kepi  a  tea 
shop.  It  was  established  on  Paddington  street. 
W..  "to  supply  tho  p->or  in  that  nev'lrbehood 
with  pure  tea  in  packet*  a*  small  a*  they  ch.ww 
to  buy.  without  makinic  a  profit  on  the  sutxlivt- 
•  on."  The  result  o|  ttic  experiment  was,  to  quote 


Dickens’ 


Thackeray’s 

Works. 


TnE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW. 

The  NEW  CENTURY  LIBRARY  is  a  radical  departure  in  the  art  of 
bookmaking.  Each  novel  is  published  unabridged  in  a  single  volume  which 
is  so  small  that  it  is  equally  suitable  for  the  pocket  or  satchel,  and  consequently 
invaluable  for  summer  reading  and  traveling.  As  a  library  edition  it  is  hand¬ 
some  in  the  extreme.  The  si/e  is  only  4  ‘4  by  6  %  inches,  and  not  thicker  than 
a  monthly  magazine.  India  paper,  the  thinnest  printing  paper  in  the  world,  is 
used  in  making  these  books.  Notwithstanding  this  the  paper  is  very  strong 
and  remarkably  opaque.  The  type  is  as  large  and  as  easily  read  as  that  you 
are  now  reading. 

The  volumes  arc  published  monthly  in  ihrcc  bindings  :  Cloth,  5 1.00  per  vol.;  Leather, 
limp.fi.3(;  I  .either,  board*.  5i  to.  Already  published:  Dukttu — ”Th«  Pickwick  F’a- 
pet\"  "  Nicholas  Nkklchy."  ” ( >Hvrr  Twist,  and  "Sketches  by  Bo*,"  *•  Old  Curiosity 
Shop," "Mania  Chuxdcait  “  Tk*<k*ray—~  Vanity  Fair." -The  Newcomen,"  "rendennla. 

••  Henry  Esmond."  tor  sale  by  all  booksellers.  Sample  page  and  prospectus  mailed 
frtt  on  rrquest. 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS,  Publishers,  37  East  18th  St.,  New  York 


Hoi’ilKM  I'lxo  tv  W  aN.rtur.— One  uT  the  la¬ 
test  communication*  from  besiege  !  Matching  said: 
“  Provision*  have  risen  to  hxtuld  their  original 
value,  tho  Colonel  Kaden-PoweM  threatened  with 
severe  punishment  all  who  charge  m«re  than 
ante-siege  price*”  Kven  before  the  siege  pro¬ 
vision*  were  apt  to  cost  a  pretty  penny  around 
Mafeking  as  tn  other  tegioo*  of  South  Africa 
Milk,  it  couple  of  years  ago,  at  Matching,  sold  at 
1*1.  a  bott!e,  and  *«•  more  expensive  man  whisky. 
A  similar  statr  of  affairs  existed  tn  Huluwayo  In 
respect  to  Ink  during  the  famine  in  that  commu¬ 
nity  in  *8-.y ;  a  one- pound  loaf  of  bread  cost  ■>  U.. 
and  a  pound  of  butler  could  not  be  had  under 
j I.  (at  Johannesburg  It  was  quoted  at  y».  *./. 


IVERS  &  POND 
PIANOS. 


about  the  same  lime);  salt  from  n.  to  U.'J.  a 
pound  gives  a  *«■«!  idea  of  w  hat  necessaries  cost  , 
and  egg*,  to  quote  yet  another  item,  seem  to  be 
a  decided  lusury  at  si.  a  piece.  At  Huluwayo  the 
official  market  list  of  prices  current  for  the  week 
ending  November  at.  ilp\  stated  that  oysters 
fetched  <i  »r.  *-/  perdoiea;  kippered  herring*  ai 
each,  and  candles  O  for  a  sixteen-ounce  1*«». 
At  the  present  moment  tbe  ordinary  quotations 
for  drinkables  in  Cape  Colony  are  a<  *J.  P-r  a 
whisky  and  soda.  si.  pet  bottle  for  lager  tieer. 
soda  end  milk  i*.  fJ.,  and  a  bottle  of  whiskv  &i. 
What  the  current  price*  must  l«e  "  up.count-y  " 
it  is  hard  to  conjecture.  but  It  Is  Interesting  to 
note  that  in  time  of  peace  a  glass  of  cognac  at 
Johannesburg  fetched  if.,  tager  beer  (costing  tJ. 
are  made  of  the  finest  even  grade  cedar,  with  J  ,n  IWrlrtn  .«  a  bottle.  the  cheapest  claret.  and 
smooth.  durable  leads.  Their  grades  never  J  hock*  •*/.  a  bottle.  and  the  commonest  sparkling 
vary,  and  you  will  get  the  maximum  use  out  Moselle  one  guiaca.-tW.Vrr-,  NV ,k.y. 
of  every  one.  Ask  for  them  st  your  dealer's 
if  not  obtainable,  mention  Literary  Dig 
and  send  16  cents  for  samples  worth  dou 
JOSEPH  BISON  CRUCIBLE  CO., 
c iKiratr  city.  m.  j. 


A  pencil  can  be  a  great  annoyance  or  a 
comfort.  The  breaking  of  the  lead  when 
you  are  in  a  hurry,  or  at  any  time,  ia  an 
exasperating  experience. 

To  have  your  pencil  sharpen  to  a  fine 
point  and  wear  off  in  use.  instead  of  break¬ 
ing,  U  what  a  pencil  should  do. 


WoMI  N  CoMMA5l>l  MS.— Young  yueen  Wilhel- 
tti Ida's  Joy  knew  no  bounds  not  long  ago  when  the 
Kaiser  appointed  her  colonel  of  the  Fifteenth 
Hussars,  tho  ii  was  not  her  first  command. 
Shortly  after  coming  to  power  she  conducted  a  re¬ 
view  of  twenty-thousand  troop*  tn  right  royal 
fashion.  Ileing  an  intrepid  horsewoman,  and  In¬ 
terested  in  tbe  different  movement*,  her  reviews 
always  p*»s  off  without  a  single  hitch.  Her 
mother  can  also  lead  a  regiment  on  the  field,  bm 
she  much  prrfers  following  her  daughter  in  a 
comfortable 


READ 


A  BRIGHT  AND  POPULAR 
ELECTRICAL  WEEKLY 

Subscription  price,  52.50  a  year. 

Six  weeks'  Trial  Subscription,  25  cent*. 
Address 

Electricity  Newspaper  Co., 

136  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


Tbe  yuevO  of  h*x<  flj*  i% 
ith  h*r  and  often  dfs- 

[F]  ( 1 7  3  '\t  ■  1 

» j  *•  ■■  . 

I  H  »<— *  %  1 W  f/eM  *4  life^e  !•< •  •*" 

.  *  “* r 

■ri«  '"‘•v  a.;-".:fAl  in  worM.  A>t**arnJet  III. 

«sy  BsllThksr.  _  ai«a,s  ,xt.emetv  fond  of  h  *  young  iclsti.e. 

All  the  advantage  o- tray*  mill  a  snd.  knowing  her  Maje»t>‘*  passion  for  the  sea. 
table  topby  on.  Hidden  p-wkn-  !  oarr  her  ships  instead  of  troops  -.tVsnirf  .\Va-f. 
f -•»  ca'-Is  lo  p-»»  -isiee"  birds.  • 

»  >1  «t  ■■  fed  cards  lack  - 

idayer  ha-  lour  rad*  ir  ••«l«en  1  THF  BfC.IXSISC.  of  *  C.VBFFK.— Mr.  Archibald 
poioMe.  lOTS.r  |CsX»-  *  ul“*  xhr  «*rver  of  war  corre- 

fial  piece  •>(  furniture. in  oak  » mi-  spondent  was.  it  is  stated.  de>;ded  by  late.  Hi' 
hoitu,!-  Maids  Wheanot  u  «  |  fir».  Mep  ,p  eater  a  .-,K,,r-«JK.p  at  the  bottom 
Pn«*ri  .>lo,b..ar*.<wcen  Hay.  •  ,  _ .  _  .  ....  . 


Duplicate 

Whist 
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umly  newNpnpcrs  in  London  into  his  hit  before 
drawing  lota  to  decide  which  of  them  he  should 
nr»t  approach.  The  name  that  he  drew  out  wa* 
that  Of  Tht  Daily  -Yew t.  Without  delay  he  nought 
out  Mr.  (now  Sir  J.  K.)  Robinson,  whom  he  then 
:nct  for  the  fir.t  time.  «i,  promptly  engaged,  and 
m  the  F ranco-German  and  other  wart,  did  yeoman 
service  for  that  journal  —  U'tummttr  (ijtttrt. 


Five  Times  Hit  in  one  Engagement.— Ur. 
Treves,  consulting  surgeon  with  the  forces,  send* 
to  /'At  Until*  Mtdieal  JaurHjl  particulars  of  the 
«ase  of  an  officer  in  the  present  war  v 
enc«  in  the  way  of  wounds  must  be 
was  shot  in  an  engagement  and  fell.  H 
tried  to  walk  toward  a  fellow  officer, 
again  shot  and  fell 


hose  e* peri- 
unique  i  He 
e  rose  and 

He  was 

He  got  up  and  made  a  second  I 
attempt  to  move,  when  he  was  shot  a  third  time.  | 
He  could  move  no  more,  and  when  lying  on  the 
ground  was  shot  a  fourth  time.  In  due  course 
the  stretcher-bearers  arrived,  and  us  he  was  be¬ 
ing  carried  down  he  was  shot  a  fifth  time,  and  one 
of  hi*  bearers  wa.  shot  at  the  same  moment.  ... 
that  his  .tretchor  was  dropped  to  the  ground.  Of 
the  five  Injuries  four  involved  the  limbs  and  buck. 
It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  altho  there  was  no 
operation,  the  officer  made  an  excellent  recovery, 
thanks  largely  to  his  pluck  and  Ane  health  and  the 
care  of  his  Burgeon.—  li'tilmimitr  Ha  at  lit. 


|  j  j  |j  H°,e*s’  Public  Institutions, 

I  he  I'.lut'iii  in  a  reirigtrjlor  tvjili  ir> 

order  lor  linage  P.  Juan.  Findlay,  Ohio.  One 
department  i.  arranged  with  meal  rsik.,  one  with 
K.ulc  racks,  and  the  remaining  ihrer  compart- 
menu  with  ahcl.es  lor  fruits,  vegetables,  butter 
and  milk. 

Bull!  te  order  tor  George  P.  Jones.  Findlay.  Ohio  jj  J***^*"  lec  door  In  the  rear  to  he  iced  from 

McCRAY  REFRIGERATORS  ARE  NOT  LINED  WITH  ZINC 
A5  REFRIGERATORS  LINED  WITH  ZINC  ARE  DANGEROUS. 

The  corroding  fine  and  Imaertect  circulation  el  air  generates  poisons  which  are  abaotbed  by  the  foods 
aad  cause  dtseaae.  Milk  and  Butter  are  especially  susceptible  to  odors  and  poisonous  gases. 

The  McCray  Tile  Lined  P«rf«t  Ventilating  Refrigerator,  arc  made  to  order  in  all  .ire.,  from  the  smallest 
to  the  largest, and  t<*  any  purpose  required  A  compfete  hne  of  Mock  sue  Kefngeralur.  also. 

ALL  WORK  GUARANTEED  ABSOLUTELY  SATISFACTORY. 

Hond  for  Catalogue,  and  Kail  mates. 

CATALOGUES- So.  jj  loe  Roidewc*.;  No  «t  foe  Hotels.  Club.,  and  Public  In.tltutions  .  No.  to  for 

Grocer,  and  Meat  Market.  * 

McCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  &  COLD  STORAGE  CO.,  108  Mill  Street,  KENDALLVILLE,  IND. 

BRANCH  OFFICES. 

Fhtrngw  11  w  VnnhsmM  It— I..  M  r™.««  Ml  H.lll-...  II  tv  Payette  at  lt.ir.ll  74  n  I  Nurd  at. 

N»*  Verk  •lRr*t>.)  *||-.U  t,o '  H  wklssl.s  :inur.M  \W  rr.K.nirar 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 


No  Danger.  Ho  sat  on  my  Joke 
was  wife."  ••  Safe!"  "Van.  There  i 
point  to  U."-//jr/tm  Lift. 


A  MrasDr.  of  Tit 

long  In  the  auburbaf' 
about  fourteen  cooks. 


.-"Have  you  lived  very 
•Not  bo  very  long;  only 
Anvtlym  Lift. 


Keep  Your  Clothes  and  Furs  from  the 

MOTH!  MOTH!  MOTH! 
IlliOCf  Sdl  MOTH, dust,  .ad  wrinkle 

III "Wifm  PROOF  BAO. 


rrtim  Kap.rl.BC.,— I’amkk  :  "They  say  a 
horse  has  every  disease  that  a  human  being  ha.. 
l>o  you  believe  Itf" 

Janp:  "I  known.  I  bought  one  from  a  friend 
recently.-—/.///. 

Helf-Hetrayal.  - Dt  Tanquf  i  »8heen  anysing 
<»'  mT  Jaggaon  lash  few  mlolUhf" 
llAMTKNUKN  :  "  He  wa.here  .bout  half  an  hour 


MADE  OF  CLOTH 

alias  1  Fee  Stilt.  ,4  I  at 
.  (> . musts  jo  s  v 


Knlifrly  nr*  idrs.  r.V-iag  lit  itlUm.  and  dosing  .< 
a.  to  ,, dude  moth  aad  dual 
ThrKsg  ir  mam.  hanging  while  placing  1 1*  gartnenla  In 
and  while  remuriag  them  from  ,h»  hag 
The  coat.  ve»l.  and  Irous.r.  arr  all  supported  by  a  com 
bined  (lehr.  Hanger  placed  within  Ihr  coal. 

Garment,  alwar.  raady  lor  use :  no  wrinkla,  no  moths 
no  duM.  no  di.iafactants,  no  trouble  ;  save,  etprnae. 


lit:  Tanuuk ,  "  Alone,  or  was  I  wish  Im  f  "-Ex- 
lAjHgt. 

A  Matter  of  Couroe  — "  Now."  said  Mr.  Meek.  |j 

ion.  aa  he  got  into  his  overcoat  and  pulled  on  hi.  • 
mitten.,  "  I  must  go  home  and  captain  to  Henriet.  ( 
*"  ’  "Is  »he  demanding  an  explanation.*"  "Cer-  r 
la.nly."  ••  What  about  f  "  "  My  dear  air.  how  do  I  - 
know!  I  haven't  been  home  yoL"-lfdMr<|gf/«  - 


IMPERIAL  SPECIALTY  CO.,  56  Warren  Street,  New  York 

Mi.TV-a  this  I'srca 


Tommy  Carrlea  Hla  P„lnl.-'<T"mmr  Tuck 

er.»"  "Yea.  ma'am."  “In  this  renteoce. 'Kaau 

go  to  your  seat,’  parse* Emu . Kaau'a  a  propel 

noun,  masculine  gender,  third  person  singular-  * 


The  Best  Office  Clock 

ta  this  one.  Wind  it  once  In  two  or  three  months  and  It  will  i 
month,  dav.  hour  and  minute  at  a  glance.  It  is  handsome,  a  perfi 
time-keeper.  ar.d  the  most  durable  clock  made.  Would  you  1: 

PRENTISS  CALENDAR  CLOCK 


How  to  Grow  Good  Fruit. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  I.enox  Sprayer 
Company  of  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  has  de¬ 
livered  an  address  before  the  I.enox  Horticulture 
Society.  at  Lenox.  Mass.  The  address  bore 
chiefly  upon  spraying  and  general  cu'lurc  of  or- 
chard  and  field  crops,  how  to  do  it.  do  it  cheaply 
and  good,  and  how  to  obtain  the  most  profit 
front  your  labor  in  the  easiest  manner.  The 
address  is  quite  lengthy,  about  an  hour’s  talk. 
It  will  not  be  sent  to  the  disinterested.  Owners 
of  fruit  trees,  stating  if  at  all  interested  in  fruit 
culture,  will  get  this  book.  Had  th.%  address 
been  placed  on  the  market  in  book  fern  it  no 
doubt  would  have  sold  at  a  good  price.  The 
full  address,  profusely  illustrated,  in  pamphlet 
form  was  intended  to  be  sent  to  fruit  growers 
and  owners  of  estates,  free  for  the  asking,  but  to 


Wf*tllwfNj*«F  to  a*  y  r.fit*t4e  txiBt’M'w  Arm  «*r  man  on  Till  rtf  Vmym*  Trial. 
If  M  trtfrify  daUrfart***,  return  It.  **  #■**  *  rt*rr*m  r*l  ryra  M*  my*.  That 

ternary  W>  *r*  iw*  baiU*  to  tbr.«  BKJkry.  but  thU  Ir  a  car*  »brN  win* 

w 

H'rttr  today  fur  ratak«u*  Xu  W<4  mlrfrfer.  prx^rammr  n<rm.  ainl  notWty  cloc*a. 

PRENTISS  CLOCK  IMPROVEMENT  CO.  D«pt  39.  49  Da*  Slrttl.  New  York 


.Some  people  say  it  won't  pay  us  to  advertise  “The  Prophylactic  Tooth  Brush. M  If 
people  really  want  draner  teeth  and  fewer  :ootha«he*  it  mill  pay  us  well. 

^  as«  ft./  i<  li  lb  W.^k, 

-  iM««a  M*w«  u*  (MU  «•  •  •  i  »  i  •  |«  1 


A^WC  *  Vgr  X.*7  An*  tnNtrrh 
U  a  .*14  •  f  *  r  t  fill  n«Ml*tg  t  \  a*'*  fur  f»m- 

•  Cfl*»l.  «hii  fvWr'i  far  kainanibll'bM.  M 

ki.f  boMin,  Canvas  Boll  Co.,  kalamaioo,  Mtcb. 


i  tender*  of  Th«  LrTttaRT  DBm  are  Baked  to  mentloo  the  pubhouion  -hen  writing  to  advertiser* 
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"How  do  you  make  that  out?"  “Isau.Uaau, 
Esau— ouch!”—  Outage  Tribunt. 

Appropriate  Songs.  —The  toper  —  "Swallow. 
Happy  Swallow." 

The  sleepyhead — “  I-et  Me  Dream  Again." 
Seasick  passengers — "There  is  a  l-and." 

The  football  player— "  After  the  Halt" 

Actors  and  stager*—' -  Call  Me  Back  Again." 

The  bookkeeper— "A  Charge  to  Keep  I  Have." 
The  woman  in  search  of  a  reason— "  Because.” 
The  farmer— "  What  Shall  the  Harvest  Be?" 
Unsuccessful  theatrical  manager— “Tier*.  Idle 


of  the  concessions  for  tbe  Panama  Canal 

has  been  extended  six  years. 

May  «.-M.  Dunn,  dr  Lome,  former  Spanish 
Minister  at  Washington,  is  appointed  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Italy. 

— Muokacsy,  the  well-known  painter,  dir#  In 
an  asylum  a:  Bonn. 

—The  Palaces  of  FIs*  Arts  at  the  Paris  Ex¬ 
position  are  opened  by  President  Eon  bet. 
May  i.—Phtliffimeu—K  Manila  despatch  says  the 
belief  is  Krowing  that  Aguinaldo  was 
k  tiled  by  the  Igotottis  late  in  December. 
May  y — Pkihffimti. — An  American  force  Is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  insurgents  on  the  island  of 
Panay.  and  sutlers  sever e  loss. 

Tbe  peasant  uprising  In  Bulgaria  is  as¬ 
suming  serious  proportions 
May  4.— The  Emperor  of  Austria  arrives  in 
Berlin  to  attend  the  ceremonies  incident  to 
the  coming  of  age  of  the  Crown  Prime. 

The  German  Emperor  transmits  a  famine  re¬ 
lief  fund  of  AOO.OOO  marks,  raised  in  Ber¬ 
lin.  to  the  Viceroy  of  India. 

Mar  5. -General  Otis  sail*  from  Manila  for 
San  Francisco. 

Cholera  I*  adding  to  the  horrors  of  the 

famine  in  India,  where  districts  populated  by 
9l.yiv»>  person*  ate  affected. 

Active  preparation*  for  tbe  coming  munici¬ 
pal  election*  in  Cuba  are  in  progress 
May  6.— The  Colombian  rebels  are  reported  to 
have  bought  a  torpedo-boat  from  tier- 
many  for  the  pnrpose  of  attacking  the  port 


The  New  Gymnastics 


The  typesetter.— "The  Mistakesof  My  Life  Have 
Been  Man  yS'—PkiUJtlpkia  BulItUm. 

“Excuse  me,"  said  the  detective,  as  he  presented 
himself  at  the  door  of  the  music  conservatory, 
"  but  I  hope  you'll  give  me  what  information  you 
have  and  not  make  any  fuss."  "What  do  you 
mean?"  was  the  Indignant  inquiry.  "Why,  that 
little  affair,  you  know."  "I  don't  understand." 
"  Why,  you  see,  we  got  a  tip  from  the  boarding¬ 
house  next  door  that  aomebody  here  has  been 

down  to 


murdering  Wagner,  and  the  boss  sent 
work  up  the  case."— E*ih*ngt. 


Confusing.— A  tourist  give*  the  following  as  an 
example  of  the  rigid  formality  with  which  tbe 
officials  in  some  parts  of  Russia  act  i 

RUSSIAN  OFFICIAL  i  "You  can't  stay  in  this 
country,  sir." 

TksVF.I.i  H  :  "  Then  I'll  leave  it." 

OFFICIAL:  “  Have  you  a  permit  to  leave?" 

TKAYILKKi  "No,  sir." 

OFFICIAL:  "Then  you  can  not  go  I  give  you 


TMI!  HENDRICK  AON  WRIST  MACHINE  CO 


bill  and  ij?  privBli 
Ihntt ;  The  Irco  bur 

May  <■  StHJft  The  a 

lb*  fort  meal  Ions 

passed. 


Foreign. 

Son  it  Africa. 

April  in  General  French's  efforts  are  lie. nr 
directed  toward  preventing  any  well-organ- 
l*ed  retreat  of  the  burgher*. 

All  British  subjects  are  ordered  to  leave  the 
Transvaal  on  short  notice. 

May  i.— laird  Roberts’s  turning  movement  has 
apparently  begun,  Muxwcll's  brigade  ad¬ 
vancing  to  Kulkfonteln  and  General  Hanoi. 


The  sundry  elvll  approprln- 


HIIFK  |H)MI  mu  N'nvs. 

April  Admiral  Dewey  is  in  Chicago, 

The  testimonr  In  the  Cirur  d'Alene  investiga¬ 
tion  is  finished. 

Slay  i  Anniversary  of  the  Hattie  of  Manila 

I*  celebrated  in  Chicago. 

Strikes  sre  begun  in  many  parts  of  the  cuun- 


Collars 
and  Cuffs 


Thabanchu,  Orange  Free  Slate,  Is  reported. 

King  Oscar  of  Norway  and  Sweden  declares 
his  sympathies  arc  with  the  British. 

Mnv  v— General  Hamilton  defeats  the  Boer*  at 
I  font  nek.  Orange  Free  State. 

Mnv  f. — Lord  Robert*  reports  that  the  advance 
of  Insanity  ha*  moved  forward  from  Brand- 
fort  toward  the  Vet  River.  Orange  Free 
State,  and  that  General  Hunter's  division 
had  crossed  the  Vunl  River  north  of  Kim¬ 
berley  without  opposition  on  the  war. 

General  Hart’s  column  occupies  Smithficld 


Made  of  flno  cloth  and  exactly  rcsctnblo 
fashionable  linen  Roods.  The  most  con¬ 
venient,  the  most  comfortable,  and  tho  most 
economical  goods  made. 

No  Laundry  Work. 

When  soiled  discard,  A  box  of  to  collars, 
or  5  pairs  of  culls,  a$  ct».  By  mall  jo  eta. 

Sample  collar  or  pair  of  cuffs  for  6  cts.  in 
stamps.  Give  siic  and  style  desired. 

Reversible  Collar  Co.,  Dept.  19.  Boston,  Mass. 


Mar 


Se,  retarr  Long  reprimands  (’apt.  French 

K.  (  h.dslrk  for  bis  reflections  on  Admiral  j 

Schley. 

May  >— President  McKinley  dec.dcs  to  appoint 

ex-l‘ resident  Sanford  II.  Dole  governor 

of  Hawaii. 

Admiral  Dewey  reaches  St  Louis  from 
Chicago. 

Governor  Roosevelt  sign*  a  bill  providing 
higher  salaries  lor  teachers. 

Mar  4  —General  Oil*  I*  relieved  of  his  command 
in  tbe  Philippines,  and  General  MacArthur 
I*  designated  to  succeed  hint. 

May  y- Two  treaties  are  signed  at  the  Rtate 
IFepartment.  one  extending  the  time  for 
ratification  of  the  Hay-Paancefote  treaty.  I 
and  the  other  extending  the  time  for  de-  I 
limitation  of  the  Mexican  boundary. 

No  United  Mates  Minister  will  be  sent  to  f 
Turkey  until  the  indemnity  claims  are 
paid. 

May  -.—Admiral  Dewey  arrives  at  Memphis. 


ELECTRICITY 

F.ft  r*:ui.v  fttf*rattft**  wit h 

umsi  umi!  t  tmciL  <*.  tu*  sl.  n» *r».  in. 


General  Barton**  brigade  of  Hunter'*  Mafc- 
kinu:  relief  tore©  meet*  with  *t  ah  horn  op¬ 
position  north  of  Vaat  Kiyer.  but  the  llocr* 


are  driven  from  ridjee  to  ridge. 
other  Four  ion  xrws. 

April  jck— Advice*  from  Bogota  *iy  that  the  time 


KLIPS 


Sample  and  Circular*  I0c- 

I-  Ballard.  »7.  Pittsfield.  Mass 


NO  STITCHING  IN  THE  ELASTIC. 


Tho  Yellow  C 


and  *!•*■»• 

for  Lh« 


CUSHION  BUTTON 

Supporter 


LOOK 


srUuviliKiii 


of  Tax  Unun  Diaiar  are  asked  to 


tbe  publication  when  writing  to  advertiser*. 
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Solved  by  M.  W.  I!..  University  o(  Virginia;  the 


Rheumatism 

(Completely 

<2ured. 


Rev.  I.  W.  Bieber.  Bethlehem.  Pn.;  C.  K.  Oldham 
Moundsvill*.  XV.  Va.;  P  S.  Ker«iwn,  Birmtng. 
ham.  Ala.:  the  Rev.  P.  II.  lohn%ton.  Kll/abett 
l  itv.  X.  C  :  Morrav  'lar  Me.  XVo|r»it«r.  Ma**. 
XV.  XV..  Cambridge.  Ma»v;  the  Rev.  s  M.  M»rt<>n 
I »•!»,.  Kitinrfham.  Ill  :  XV.  k  Counib*.  lakeland. 


Outwears  Leather! 

WMERPROOf.  CRUSE  PROOf  SHIN  PROOF 

look!  eiacllr  like  i7 
lellhrt  end  costs  l  ,  ,  j  /  ,/M 

r  a  lam  -t,u,  r,  IJ  4  1  4 


Da.  J.  G.  Common,  Ionia,  Mich.,  write*! 

D*ar  Siasi— An  old  friend  of  mine  handed 
me  a  couple  of  ■mall  vlale  of  your  Tartar- 
litminm  mme  time  ago  and  I  tried  it  on  m)*clf, 
having  suffered  from  rheumatism  for  several 
year*.  !  assure  you  I  was  so  pleaaed  with 
us  efTect*  that  I  procured  a  full  sued  bottle, 
and  since  taking  It  1  have  been  entirely  free 
from  rheumatism  during  the  past  year.  I  also 
observed  that  It  Is  not  surpassed  by  any 
other  preparation  as  a  rsourr  end  smcissr 
diuretic;  besides  It  Is  pleasant  to  administer. 
Please  send  me  a  few  bottle*  for  use  among 
my  patients  afflicted  with  Rheumatism. 


Turin  rill  hi  nr  fs  •  nppUn I  in  hoff/rs  ron- 

Inini nj  OO  liows  ill  */,««  mill  rnn  br  uh- 
inlnrH  Of  nil  rfruiwura  ■ryssi./Vwky  «,.</. 
I’limphlili  lellh  Trull  mm.  In  It  • ml  t'KKK 


Ending  of  Max  Lange's  Game. 

R-Rsqeh  RsKicb  K-K  R.Q 
Kim  Kik  ’  Q-Vjtk  K-K» 


tugb  to  cover  o  dining  choir,  seat  or  foot* 
stool  sent  lor  ig  cents  In  stamps. 

ample  Freel  "£  *r&ST?-2 

i  r  ,  %tni  (+*  *<  i/atiM/  KfM x**wr  mfhettUrr  t  *$  n,ihu 

Nfprlxrtl  i  hr  mmmr4  •«  llie  I'hlliiel.  I> 

KlNft  till  i  rm^IIIrp* 

wr—i iflaltM  mt  fWlMfr  Mprolttf««l 
I  pteLlln  iMlKalf." 

mm  lima  I  TWfVArr  *ortli  \cmmi*\  tlwwiu  kmlU(k4it 

mine*  ■wsjo  limra*  *'  I'nlRwilr  "  •fattijiewt  i*\  0t  i'tlgT. 

n2a:.,PAHrmv  cov.w.vr,.„. 


McKesson  &  robbins, 

95  Fulton  Street,  New  York, 
Sole  Agents  for  THE  TAKTARUTMINE  CO. 


The  London  Tonrney. 

Tkichmax  Win  first  Phi/f. 
The  Masters  and  Amateurs’  tournanu 
finished  on  May  y  The  score  is  as  follows 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 


>  In  c*rb  town  torkk?  iuh!  cablbU 
npkJ  IfflO 

******  best  mJct.  *1  1  ti  *20 
*  ’t8  Mil,  hit  *  Si  to  SIJ 

BOO  Second  hand  Wh**/m 


al  *  wnt  In 

EARN  A  BICYCLE  iBstrtt 
tt  1‘utttJi tf>H«  f'T  ti*  M Jt.x  ran 
whce'l  Kn*C  »v*r.  Our  Ivrjm  wu 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 
be  addressed  :  “Chess  Editor,  Liifkaky 
Digest." 

Solution  of  Problem*. 

No.  467. 


Q-Q* 

Kt~B5ch 

Q-K  a.  mate 

‘k-k. 

t. - 

K-B6 

J*  - 

0—0 1*  mate 

•  •  ^ 

Any  other 

y  — — 

* 

Q— B  7  ch 

0  »  B.  mate 

K-B4 

K-gs 

■  s  •  •  n  n 

B—  K  iq,  n’Ate 

•*-*«»* 

y  1 

f  1 

Q  «  Pch 

Q-B  t,  mate 

■  u-114 

K-K  6 

Q  *  P.  mate 

P-K« 

y 

Q  »i 

0-  B  mate 

1  Ki-q" 1 

K-K  6 

J* 

Other  variations  depen  J  on  those  given. 

ALF  the  trouble  people  have  with 
paint,  nowadays,  is  because  they 
m  ,  hurry  the  painter.  If  you  want  the 

ecuteu  »  old-fashioned  kind  of  painting — the  kind 

beadlet  j  that  lasts  —  employ  a  competent 

>  n«-  r«k.  painter  and  see  that  he  uses  Pure 

*  ^  ‘‘old  Dutch  process”  White 

bui  Lead  [these  in  margin  are  gen-  bflBC 

^  1  uine  brands]  and  allow  time  ;  JkSEBI 

™  L  L»aa  enough  between  coats  for  the  ''  gUga) 

^  )  paint  to  dr)*.  *  ISjfi'fj 

r  uwa a beo« co  pfipp  For  colors  uso  National  Lead  Com-  f  iSA 

P  ll  P  P  pany1.  Pur*  White  Lead  Tinting  Col-  !  >  ,  ' 

C— ■«■  1  Or*  Any  shad*  dea.rtd  M  readily 

1  „...  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  full  information  and 

XL  showing  samples  of  Colors,  also  pamphlet  entitled 

ft-EUs.  “Unci*  Sams  Eapericnce  With  Pnlots"  for-  W 

WST  warded  upon  application.  W 

National  Load  Co.,  100  William  Street,  New  York. 
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Problem  470. 

By  H.  van  GorrscHAti- 
Flrst  Prize,  Fifth  American  Che**-Con 
Tourney. 

(Contributed  by  J.  K.  Warn.) 
Black — Ten  Piece*. 


A  Young  Man 

is  laying  the  foundarons  cf  future  prosperity  and  com¬ 
petence  by  securing  a  policy  of  Life  Insurance  issued  by 

The  Prudential 


Amounts  $15  to  $100,000 

Premiums  payable  yearly,  half 
yearly,  quarterly  or  weekly. 

Write  for  information 


THE  PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
OF  AMERICA 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN 
President 

home  orricEi 

New  irk.  N.  J. 


While— Six  Piece#. 

White  mate*  in  three  move*. 

The  Composite  Game. 

We  *tartcd  thi*  name  with  four  move ; 

Whit*.  BUth 

I  P-K  «  P  K , . 

*  ki-k  b  j  Kt-y  n 

jH-K«*  Ki-KB 

J  CaMlr*  Kt  >  P 

Thi*  I*,  we  believe,  the  b«»t  .iefence  to 
hope*  attack.  We  have  received  only  t  w.i 
F.  C.  Mulkey,  1»*  Angele*.  White  5.  P- 
A.  Jobnaon.  Idaho  Fall*.  Idaho.  Black 
Thi*  ln*t  move  !•  a  departure  from  t: 
adopted  by  the  atudent*  of'the  Spanl*>i  ' 
and  we  believe  i*  very  weak,  a*  it  per  nil 
to  force  the  center,  R  k  a  t*.  probab  - . 
move. 

Several  name*  have  been  receive!  - 
game  wa*  *turted.  We  will  give  the  ate 
an  opportunity  to  play  In  thi*  name  or  id 


Splendid  Chest. 

(Prom  ••  Modern  Cbeu-Brltllaacle.  ") 
Vienna  Opening. 

VAI.K****.  ANI>»*»*XN.  r»l  «■«**.  <*«■•< 

Whitt.  Math.  Whitt.  HUti 

.  P-K  4  P  -Kt  4  IT  Kt-K  ")Ki  K  I 
.  Kt-OBtP-K  H«  (.,  .iO-Rt 
1  P  1  Y  Kt— k  H  |  14KH  Kr  H-KR 
4  P-K  Kt  «  B-OU4  »  H  H  1  H  K  '■ 
»  F-Kl  »  C**tT«*  (b)  ..  K  Kt  a,  B  .  K  » 

6  P  X  Kt  QiP  »•  y  «  H  Kt  4 

,  Q-B,  H  -  Kt  1  H«Kt(d)K.y 

pf.  Hi*  ss&Jryi 

oB  Qt  P  O4  rfR.KKtPK  K  I 

■  P-R6  0-0  B  *  «T  B—  K  »  OKI 


PUKE  WATER 


University 
Preparatory  School 

ITHACA.  N.  Y. 

Kjivlal  preparation  fur  Cornell  Unlveralfy. 
OnlOt-ate  accepted  Hoarding  and  Day  depart¬ 
ment*.  COM  FUSTIC  IIOUS.  Regent**  Certlllcatna 
In  Law  and  Medicine.  Summer  term  from  July 
t«h  t  >  September  18th.  Fall  term  open*  Sep. 


THE  RALSTON 

NEW-PROCESS  WATER  STILL 


ii'l  I  I  lllu.llAUit  ealaliwue. 

1*.  A.  BJL.  ll-adnuuU 


Met. 


(a)  Weak  play  ! 

(b)  The  same  t*  now  resolved  in 
Gambit :  W  hite.  however  having  the 
hi*  q  Kt  being  in  play,  which  make*  a 
ence. 

(c)  Grandly  played.  And  again*!  * 
ponvnt ! 

(d)  Another  splendid  sacrifice  I  If 
*4  Kt-Kt  6  ch.  win*  the  Black  queen. 

(e)  One  of  the  fine*t  game*  on  recor  \ 


Gerlach  Academy , 

ItKIELLh.  n.  J. 


MILITARY 

BOARDING 

SCHOOL. 


KREMENTZ 


ONE  PIECE  COLLAR  BUTTON 

Hu*  tin*  ntitnt*  ••  Kr*  m^hU"  wtatitt"  «l  •  tl 
Hill  i|Daltty . r httbtr p >U4 or pUtr . «< onr i  at*  .*  *  j 
lomr  -'*IW  b«Ui*Ud.  Beware  wf  imtUtioi  •  Y  *:  » 
now  ou»  without  i  bAW  in  cat  a  H rrwrn 

button  i*«  •latii***  *1  from  any  mu-  sin^ua  %•.*)  -  t 
^  La.1i«-*‘  Shirt  arul 

/  fhiMrwU*  T>r— ^ M  f 

\  by*U  Jewel*!*.  IbelNAry  f 

i  1  »r  a  I -liar  Hutton  fr»o  ( 

J  KREMENTZ  &  CO.V*  ^ 

'Sfc— ✓  63 Chestnut  St.. Newark  Ml.  ' ' 

Reader*  of  Tax  limat  Dio 


for  mu*tnt*d  Catalogue. 


THE  WESTERN 


INTERPINES 


k.BT  H  .CA7  _ enfold.  A  *\ncuy  i 

-  ihe  Vankee  A-.kaa.nd 

Bt  a  CoxiEpHtte  Sulim*.  , 

p«ptr  corn :  pc  e.  Sum;-,  ulo  FREDERICK  V 

V  kustont.  May  &  Co  .  Glen  Allen.  Va.  1  Telephone.  “  Gosh-.a  5." 
asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertiser*. 
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Thk  Literary  t>io»sr  is  in  receipt  of  the  following  cuntnbu- 
lions  to  the  India  Famine  Flint! 


Anonymous.  East  ,nt N  Street.  New  York  City . 

II.  II.  McCullough,  Brink wsv olle.  Pis . 

J.  Alva  Jenkins,  New  York  City  . .  • 

Henry  s.  Brown.  Boston,  Mass .  .  .. 

Charles  C.  More.  Philadelphia.  Pa . 

Ale*.  W.  Krumm.  Count  bus,  Ohio .  . . 

Frederick  K.  Kip.  New  York .  .  . 

W.  A.  Hamilton.  Terre  Huute.  Ind . 

k.  I).  Button.  Raleigh.  N.  C .  • 

D.  I*.  Shuler.  Sudbury, Ontario....  ...  . . . 

Robert  Spender.  Philadelphia.  Pa . 

William  M.  Mero,  Detroit,  Mich .  ... 

t».  Thomas.  Oak  Hill,  . . 

J.  II  Theiss.  Newport.  Kv  . 

Anonymous.  Chathnm.  N.  J  . . . . . . 

Henry  Htrnch.  ArchboUI.  Ohio . 

R.  E  Sharp.  Camden.  N.  J . 


••M 

The  above  list  contains  only  those  contributions  received  prior 
to  May  14.  They  have  been  forwarded  to  Most*.  Hnmn 
Brothers  &  Company,  «i>  Wall  Street.  New  York,  who  are  custo¬ 
dian*  of  the  fund  received  by  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred. 


LORD  ROBERTS’S  ADVANCE. 

HE  middle  of  June  is  the  date  now  set  by  the  London  war 
critics  for  the  capture  of  Pretoria.  Lord  Roberts's  success¬ 
ful  advance,  contested  for  the  most  part  only  by  the  Bovr  rv-ir 
guard,  lias  taken  him  more  than  half-way  from  Bloemfontein  to 
the  Transvaal  capital,  and  his  overwhelming  f«**xv  is  tliought  by 
many  papers  to  be  able  to  overcome  any  resistance  the  Hoers  can 
offer.  "The  war  is  practically  over."  says  the  London  Doily 
Chronicle's  correspondent  at  the  front,  telegraphing  from  Kroon- 


stud.  the  Boer  stronghold  which  Lord  Kolierts  entered  almost 
without  opposition  on  Saturday  of  last  week  :  and  the  other  Brit¬ 
ish  correspondents  with  the  advancing  army  seem  to  be  equally 
optimistic.  One  feature  of  the  advance  that  has  called  nut  con¬ 
siderable  remark  is  the  small  loss  sustained  by  cither  side,  a  re¬ 
sult  attributed  to  Lord  Rol»erts's  wide  tlauking  movements, 
made  possible  by  his  large  force  of  cavalry.  The  orderly  retreat 
of  the  Boers  leads  the  l.ondon  J  lutes  to  observe.  "The  signs 
[»»nt  to  military  breakdown  on  the  part  of  the  Hoers, but.  after 
experience  of  the  past,  we  can  not  uccvpt  the  reports  of  demorali¬ 
zation  without  reserve.  The  game  of  war  must  Ik-  strictly  played 
out  to  the  end." 

The  British  tactic*  aie  described  and  commented  upon  as  fob 
low*  by  the  Baltimore  Smut 

"General  Robert*  *  present  steady  advuncc  illustrates  what 
almost  any  commander  with  some  Ij.ouo  cavalry  and  50.000  in¬ 
fantry  under  Ins  immediate  command  can  do  against  op|ionctitH 
not  a  fourth  as  strong,  however  mobile,  and  aided  by  the  nature 
of  the  country.  On  appmaching  a  defensive  position,  held 
strongly,  the  method  of  Robert*,  it  apj*ears.  is  to  send  forward 
cavalry  and  artillery,  tirst  to  locate  the  Boer  forces  and  then  to 
pass  around  their  flank*.  The  Boer  answer  to  tin*  1*  to  extend 
their  line,  seizing  kopjes  that  enable  a  few  rillemen  to  witl»*tan«l 
ten  times  their  numlier.  But  by  successive  extensions  the  Boer 
line  becomes  s4«  weakened  that  it  1*  easily  broken  through  and 
the  line  of  retreat  is  threatened.  From  east  lowest  the  British 
front  covers  some  thirty-five  miles,  and  it  seem*  inijMissihlc  for 
the  lloers  with  but  10,000  or  h.ihi  men  in  this  liehl  to  with- 
Rtand  them  everywhere.  Infantry,  it  ap|>cnrn,  are  no  lunger  used 
by  the  British  in  the  front  line;  their  function  i*  to  support  the 
cavalry  and  artillery,  and  hold  what  these  arm*  gam.  Only  on 
rare  occasions  arc  they  required  to  charge  Methuen'*  plan  of 
•straight  at  "cm  '  being  discarded.  In  view  of  General  Robert*'* 
*uccv*s  :n  hi*  last  advance  hojieful  Anglophile*  predict  lit* arrival 
before  Pretoria  ’  w ithin  six  weeks  '  But  the  Boer*  have  a  way  of 
spoiling  fine  programs." 

A*  to  the  Boer  tactic*  the  Chicago  Inter  <  •»  e>irt  say* 

••General  Botha  is  retreating,  just  a*  General  Johnston  retreated 
lieforv  Shermun  in  the  Atlantu  campaign,  skilfully,  delilwratcly, 
but  avoiding  buttle.  He  can  not  fight  as  he  did  nl  Colcnso,  nor 
as  Cronje  <li<l  at  Magcrsfoiitein.  because  the  British  front  is  so 
extended  as  to  envelop  him  wherever  he  cares  to  give  buttle 
south  of  the  Yaal.  When  the  time  conic*  for  battle  it  may  l»e 
taken  for  grantetl  that  he  will  display  the  same  spirit  that  he  did 
at  Spion  Kop." 

It  now  t*  admitted  on  all  side*  that  the  two  Bovr  republic*  have 
but  a  short  time  more  to  exist.  The  New  York  /'rets  thinks 
that  the  Iwnctit  to  Great  Britain,  however,  amply  atones  for  this 
loss.  It  says; 

"The  war.  in  spite  of  early  disappointments,  really  has  con¬ 
tinued  the  national  life  of  the  British  empire  by  a  century  at 
least,  it  has  recalled  the  obligations  of  nationality  to  colonies 
that  were  drifting  far  from  the  motherland.  It  has  called  the 
attention  of  her  rulers  to  lax  met  In*  Is  in  army  regulation  and  to 
an  ancient  armament  the  continuance  of  which  might  have 
meant  disaster  in  a  contest  with  a  foe  numerically  greater.  It 
has  cemented  the  empire,  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  that  the 
price  paid  fades  into  insignificance." 

Yet.  says  the  St.  Louis  Ke/tuhli,  : 

"The  tinal  act  of  the  crushing  of  the  two  Boer  republics  and 
the  establishment  of  British  sovereignty  throughout  South  Africa 
will  be  full  of  pathos.  The  Transvaal  and  Grange  Free  State 
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have  appealed  in  vain  to  the  world's  civilized  nations  for  help  :n 
their  extremity.  All  that  i-s  left  them  now  is  to  die  fighting.  The 
promised  spectacle  should  be  viewed  with  humiliation  by  the 
‘  Christian  powers.  *  It  will  reflect  no  credit  upon  Christianity  or 
civilization. " 

THE  ICE  TRUST  IN  NEW  YORK. 

HE  advance  in  the  price  o:  ice  in  New  York  City,  from 
thirty  cents  a  hundred  pounds  to  sixty  cents,  has  aroused 
a  crusade  against  the  American  Ice  Company,  which  controls  the 
ice  trade  in  the  metropolis,  a  crusade  that  has  been  made  still 
more  furious  by  the  announcement  that  the  company  will  sell 
no  more  live-ccnt  cakes.  The  Philadelphia  Ledger  calls  the 
trust's  operations  "a  veritable  crime  against  humanity. “  and  the 
Boston  7>anurif>t  says  that  the  increased  price  "is  like  a  tax  on 
bread  and  water  and  air."  Michael  C.  Murphy,  president  of  the 
New  York  Board  of  Health,  says  "Ice  or  no  ice  for  the  poor  in 


1MI  “rrOM.l'»  FHIIXD  "  I-  RIGHT  IX  IT. 

—  The  .VfW  Verb  Irtban*. 

the  summer  time  in  New  York  is  life  or  death  for  thousands  of 
them.  The  proposition  to  increase  the  price  of  this  necessity  of 
life  is  one  of  the  most  menacing  that  could  be  taken,  in  so  far  ns 
it  concerns  the  health  of  the  poor  and  the  middle  classes  of  peo¬ 
ple.  "  The  New  York  World  says : 

"  Ice  is  an  indispensable  article  to  the  people  of  New  York 
during  the  summer  months.  Inuliility  to  buy  it  means  an  incal¬ 
culable  increase  in  sickness  and  suffering  among  the  poor.  The 
advance  of  too  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  nr  decreed  by  the  trust 
also  means  on  increase  in  the  death-rate  in  every  crowded  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  city  where  that  exorbitant  price  can  not  lie  paid. 

"The  facts  and  figures  collected  bv  The  World  and  printed  in 
its  news  columns  clearly  establish  two  things 

”  i.  The  ice  trust's  price,  Go  cents  per  ioo  pounds,  is  almost 
double  the  price  charged  in  other  large  cities.  And  this  fact 
alone  raises  the  strong  presumption  that  the  ice  tm-t  comes 
within  the  legal  definition  of 'unlawful  combinations  to  prevent 
competition  and  control  prices  t«»  the  injury  of  the  public.'  for 
which  federal  and  state  statutes  arc  supposed  to  provide  a 
remedy. 

"2.  The  ice  trust's  extortionate  operations  in  New  York  are 
aided  and  abetted  by  and  are  in  fact  based  upon  the  connivance 
of  men  high  in  the  councils  of  Tammany  Hall  and  potent,  cither 
officially  or  unofficially,  in  the  city  government.  It  plainly  ap¬ 
pears.  indeed,  that  but  for  the  action  of  the  I><«ck  I»epartmcnt  in 
refusing  to  lease  docks  to  small  competing  :cc  companies  and  in¬ 
dividual  ice-dealers,  the  ice  trust  could  not  maintain  its  monop¬ 
oly. 

"The  practical  question  presents  itself  in  the  old  form— What 
arc  we  going  to  do  about  it?  Good  lawyers  assure  The  World 
that  under  the  existing  anti-trust  laws  this  monstrous  monopoly 
can  be  successfully  attacked.  The  machineryof  the  law  must  be 
set  'n  motion  at  once." 


The  machinery  of  the  law  has  l>ccn  set  in  motion  by  tlie  New 
York  Journal,  which  is  proceeding  against  the  Ice  Company, 
under  the  state  anti-trust  law.  to  have  its  charter  revoked.  The 
charge  made  in  the  comment  quoted  above  that  the  Tammany 
Hall  organization  is  interested  in  the  ice  trust  seems  to  be  Ih:- 
lieved  by  all  the  New  York  papers,  including  The  Journal 
tl*em.).  which  favored  Tammany  in  the  last  election.  The  New 
York  Tribune  (Rep.)  says:  "Tammany  has  been  wanting  to 
make  a  campaign  issue  of  trusts,  and  it  looks  as  if  it  might  suc¬ 
ceed  far  beyond  its  desires."  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  I>cm.) 
observes  that  Tammany’s  efforts  to  make  money  have  usually 
been  directed  at  "people  who  could  stand  the  gaff,"  and  that 
"this  ice  trust,  if  Tammany  is  in  it.  is  the  first  case  in  which  that 
organization  has  descended  lo  squeezing  the  sle  nder  |x>ckeis  of 
tenement-house  people."  If  the  masses  gel  the  idea  that  the 
Tammany  leaders  are  back  of  the  trust,  continues  the  same 
pajer.  "they  will  be  consigned  by  popular  wrath  to  a  region 
where  ice  is  even  scarcer  than  in  New  York."  Figures  collected 
by  the  New  York  Timet  (Ind.  I*rm.)  and  other  papers  show  that 
while  ic*e  is  selling  in  New  York  at  Go  cents  u  hundred  pounds,  it 
is  selling  in  Kansas  City  at  40  cents,  in  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee, 
and  Cincinnati  at  35.  in  Chicago  and  Indianapolis  at  30,  in  Buf¬ 
falo  and  Washington  at  25.  and  in  New  Orleans  at  20. 


THE  CUBAN  POSTAL  SCANDAL. 

HE  arrest  of  Col.  Charles  K.  W.  Neely,  chief  financial  agent 
of  the  Cuban  |x>ht -office  department,  on  u  charge  of  em¬ 
bezzling  $36,000  of  government  money,  and  the  reported  suspen¬ 
sion  of  Estes  li.  Kathbone.  director-general  of  the  Cuban  posts, 
marks  the  first  serious  blot  on  the  American  administration  irt 
Cuba.  Large  sums  have  been  missing  for  many  months  pant, 
and  it  is  assumed  by  the  officials  now  investigating  the  matter 
that  the  defalcations  were  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  an  issue 
of  |H>singc-stampH  ordered  destroyed  wns  sold  in  place  of  new 
stamps. 

Much  indignation  is  expressed  by  American  pnjieni  over  this 
official  dishonesty.  Says  the  New  York  Evening  Tost  (Ind.)  : 

"The  President  should  take  warning  from  this  revelation  of 
rottenness  in  Havana.  Such  things  hurt  him  and  his  party  more 
than  it  would  to  refuse  the  demands  of  twenty  political  bosses. 
Worse  thun  that,  they  fill  Americans  with  shame.  Let  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kinley  take  the  lesson  to  heart,  and  determine  hereafter  to  live 
up  to  Ins  professions  and  promises  in  the  matter  of  enforcing 
civil-service  checks  and  regulations  in  the  Choice  of  colonial  offi¬ 
cers.  Only  in  that  way  can  he  prevent  our  eager  |w.l»tic«l  ex¬ 
ploiters  of  the  islands  from  heaping  fuilure  upon  failure  and 
rolibery  upon  robbery,  until  the  stench  «>f  American  maladminis¬ 
tration  becomes  as  offensive  ns  was  that  of  Spain's." 

The  Indianapolis  .Vm  (Ind.)  declares  that  the  only  cure  for 
such  corruption  us  this  lies  m  the  "separation  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  our  dependencies  from  our  national  politics."  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  I'uhhe  Ledger  (Ind.  Rep.)  presents  the  same  argument, 
and  points  to  (treat  Britain's  colonial  government  as  a  model  in 
this  respect. 

The  Springfield  He publican  (Ind.)  thus  frankly  comments  on 
the  situation : 

‘A  group  of  political  adventurers  seems  to  have  been  in  con¬ 
trol  of  the  post-office  department  of  Cuba.  Neely,  the  embez¬ 
zler.  has  now  been  traced  l>ack  to  Assistant  Postmaster-General 
Perry  Heath,  whose  fine  sense  of  the  proprieties  may  be  inferred 
from  the  notorious  fact  that,  while  holding  a  high  administrative 
office  of  the  Government,  be  continues  to  act  as  chairman  of  the 
literary  bureau  of  the  Republican  national  committee.  .  .  . 
Major  Kathbone.  the  head  of  the  Cuban  postal  service,  was 
trained  in  the  delectable  school  of  the  politics  of  plunder.  He 
had  served  in  one  administration  as  a  fourth  assistant  post¬ 
master-general.  the  official  whose  special  business  it  was  to  de¬ 
capitate  the  country  postmasters  of  opposite  political  faith.  It 


is  only  necessary  to  say  further  that  the  major  is  an  Ohio  man. 
and  has  been  u  lieutenant  of  Mark  iianna  in  the  politics  of  that 
State.  The  Cuban  post-office  scandal,  by  these  facts,  is  easily 
connected  with  the  school  of  politics  of  which  Hanna.  Heath. 

and  Kathbone  are  the  illustrious  exponents . 

"  How  will  this  scandal  read  in  the  Philippines?  If  this  sort  of 
thing  can  happen  under  the  country’s  very  nose,  what  is  not 
|>ossible  lo.uoo  miles  away?" 


for  the  betterment  of  existing  conditions.  This  energy  has  no 
appreciable  effect  upon  the  world  vi  long  as  it  manifests  itself 
according  to  the  Cincinnati  plan,  since  the  logically  disused 

portion  of  the  human 

j— — ^ ^ race  regards  it  as 

the  idle  vaporing  of 

'f  y  f  s 
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dares 


TWO  POPULIST  CONVENTIONS 


"These  two  Popu¬ 
list  conventions  rep¬ 
resent  the  fate  of 
a  movement  which 
was  inaugurated  to 
effect  a  revolution 
which  would  if  suc¬ 
cessful  have  arrest¬ 
ed  the  progress  of 
this  country  for 
some  years.  It  be¬ 
gun  with  a  jnstifi. 
able  revolt  against 
exorbitant  railway 
rates  and  expanded 
vi  as  t«i  covet  every 
i  m  p  r  a  ct  i  c  a  1  fad 
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Curiously  enough,  the  Socialists  join  hands  with  the  Republi¬ 
cans  in  declaring  that  Populism  is  a  dying  issue.  The  Cleve¬ 
land  Citizen  scoffs  at  the  Populist  demand'  and  maintain'  that 
they  emanate  from  a  middle  class  that  is  {tassing  out  of  existence. 
The  New  York  People  affirms  that  Populism  is  “dead  and  buried  “ 
and  that  its  intelligent  advocates  are  joining  the  Socialist  ranks. 

The  Democratic  press,  while  naturally  favonflde  to  the  Sioux 
Falls  convention,  severely  criticizes  the  action  of  thc“Midd!c- 
of-thc-Roaders.“  Says  the  New  York  Journ.i /  (Bryan  Dem.)  . 

"The  *  Middlc-of-thc-Rond*  Populists  at  Cincinnati  have 
adopted  a  platform  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  linancial 
plank,  is  really  admirable.  ...  It  is  a  pity  that  the  authors  «»f 
this  platform  could  not  see  that  almost  everything  in  it  was  at¬ 
tainable  through  the  agency  of  the  !>emocratic  Party,  and  should 
prefer  to  make  themselves  a  *  crank  ‘  sale-show  rather  than  a 
part  of  a  great  national  advance." 

In  a  long  editorial  deprecating  the  action  of  the  two  conven¬ 
tions.  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  (Dem.)  says: 

"Arc1  we  to  be  guided  by  cries  for  'initiative  and  referendum.' 
election  of  Senators  by  the  people,  government  ownership  of 
everything  and  the  reform  of  all  the  ills  that  rlesh  and  intellect 
are  heirs  to  by  statutory  enactment  and  tinkering  of  constitu¬ 
tions  ;  or  are  we  to  stick  to  the  good  old  Democratic  doctrine  that 
that  which  governs  the  least  is  the  U-st  government?  .  .  .  I>emo- 
crals  are  tired  of  defec  tion  and  division.  They  ure  tired  of  ln-ing 
the  catch-basin  for  irregular,  impure,  impertinent,  and  indefensi¬ 
ble  streams  in  |*>litics?  They  wunt  to  get  together  on  a  plat¬ 
form  that  all  can  stand  on  consistently  and  decently.  Whether 
their  standard  l>earer  shall  l*c  William  Jennings  Bryan  or  some 
other  Democrat  distinguished  for  intellect  and  honesty,  they  want 
to  preserve  the  Democratic  Party  as  one  of  dignity  as  one  that 
shall  be  a  leader  of  political  forces,  and  not  a  follower  and  trim¬ 
mer.” 


The  Boer  Envoys.— Much  sixculntion  is  indulged  in  by 
the  American  press  as  to  the  mission  of  the  three  B*wr  envoys. 
Some  of  the  Republican  puper*  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  their 
arrival  at  this  time  is  a  “Bryanite  scheme.*  and  the  Washington 
Star  ,Rep. )  declares  that  they  are  coming  only  to  urge  us  to 
nm  our  campaign  ill  the  interests  of  the  Transvaal."  While 
many  of  the  Republican  paper*  are  less  violent  in  their  com¬ 
ment.  it  seems  to  lie  the  opinion  of  the  press  of  l»ith  parties  that 
the  Boer  commissioner*  can  accomplish  nothing  tangible  at  this 
time.  Says  the  Baltimore  . hneriitn  (Rep.)  : 

"  It  is  a  conspicuous  fact,  in  spite  of  statements  to  the  contrary, 
that  our  Government  has  not  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  Boers* 
appeal.  This  fact  should  be  liornc  in  mind.  At  the  request  of 
Presidents  Kruger  and  Steyn.  this  nation  offered  its  friendly 
offices  to  England  in  an  effort  to  bring  aliout  peace.  This  is  as 
far  as  we  arc  pe  rmitted  to  go  by  the  rulesof  international  comity, 
unless  we  throw  such  rules  to  the  four  winds  and  embroil  our¬ 
selves  in  a  war  with  which  we  have  no  official  connection.  Much 
as  we  sympathize  with  the  Boers,  we  .an  not  afford  to  take  such 
a  step.  For  our  own  sake  we  dare  not  allow  our  hearts  to  run 
away  with  our  hfcads.  When  we  made  our  proposition  to  Kng- 
land.  her  reply  was  a  virtual  warning  toall  nations  to  keep  hands 
off.  We  dare  not  disregard  that  warning  unless  we  are  ready  to 
involve  ourselves  in  a  war  with  Kngland  for  the  solo  pu rjiose  of 
giving  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  existence  among  u«  of  a 
certain  sentiment.  The  sober  sense  of  the  nation  will  accord 
with  thisopinion.  and  thecoming  Boer  delegates  should  recognize 
it  and  give  it  due  consideration." 

The  Chicago  Chronicle  (Dem. i  says: 

“It  is  hardly  necessary  to  sav  that  the  B«»er  representative* 
can  sec  nothing  in  what  the  Administration  (siloing  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  to  in'pirc  in  their  breasts  the  faintest  hope  that  the  McKin¬ 
ley  Administration  will  lift  a  linger  in  their  behalf." 


MR.  WANAMAKER'S  CHARGES  AGAINST 
PHILADELPHIA  OFFICIALS. 

R.  JOHN  WANAMAKER'S  startling  charge  against  two 
Philadelphia  city  officials,  which  he  made  public  last  week, 
has  stirred  up  some  tremendously  indignant  comment  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  and  has  brought  out  in  the  press  of  other  cities  consid¬ 
erable  moralizing  on  official  methods  of  replying  to  newspaper 
criticisms  in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love.  Briefly  stated.  Mr. 
Wanamaker's  charge  is  that  on  Thursday  morning  of  last  week 
Abraham  L.  English,  the  director  of  public  safety  of  Philadelphia, 
and  George  G.  Picrie.  the  sujicrintcndent  of  city  property,  called 
at  Mr.  Wanamaker's  office  and  threatened  that  unless  he  would 
consent  to  stop  the  enticis-ms  of  the  muyor  that  have  been  ap¬ 
pearing  in  The  Sorth  A  merit, m  (a  paper  owned  by  Mr.  Wana- 
maker's  *on).  these  two  city  officials  would  make  public  evidence 
damaging  to  his  character.  According  to  Mr.  Wanamaker's  re¬ 
port  of  the  conversation,  lie  explained  that  the  paper  docs  not 
belong  to  him  ;  but  when  Director  English  persisted  in  overlook¬ 
ing  this  point  and  demanding  that  the  attacks  on  Mayor  Axh- 
bndge  I*  discontinued.  Mr.  Wanamaker  said  .  "  I  will  not  permit 
y«»u  as  director  of  public  safety,  or  the  mayor  himself,  even  if  lie 
were  President  of  the  United  States,  to  dictate  to  me  on  a  ques¬ 
tion  like  this."  Director  English,  according  to  the  report,  re¬ 
plied  : 

"Very  well.  Then  I  want  to  give  you  notice  that  fur  fight 
months  we  have  Invti  looking  up  your  personal  record  from  the 
time  you  were  PoM master -General.  We  have  followed  you 
throughout  Washington.  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  oven  in 
Europe,  and  we  have  fortihcd  ourselves  with  affidavits  against 
you.  and  since  you  have  liccn  attacking  other  people  we  will  now 
take  i-ur  turn  on  you." 

Mr.  Wanamaker  replied  by  expressing  his  opinion  of  their  con¬ 
duct  in  *tn*ng  terms,  and  ordering  them  to  leave  his  office,  which 
they  did.  The  next  day  he  gave  an  account  of  the  affair  to  the 
press,  prefacing  the  narrative  by  saying. 

"Under  ordinary  circumstance*  there  ]*o*sibly  could  be  no  ex¬ 
cuse- made  for  the  intrusion  of  such  a  private  matter  on  the  public 
attention;  but  when  a  |«ow«-rful  city  official,  the  chief  counselor 
of  the  mayor,  controlling  the  police  force  of  a  municipality, 
threaten*  a  citizen  with  a  deliberately  concocted  and  scandalous 
attack  on  hi*  character,  unless  he  silence*  the  criticism*  of  u 
newsj»a|KT  u|M»n  the  uctsof  public  official*,  the  occurrence  is  more 
than  a  private  grievance  it  is  an  incident  of  far-reaching  nml 
menacing  import.  No  more  insidious  and  terrorizing  form  of 
blackmail  could  lie  devised.  Tile  tlueat  of  the  chief  of  police  of 
a  great  city.  *j making  for  a  mayor  and  municipal  administration, 
is  no  idle  Insist ;  it  is  a  monstrous  and  audacious  attempt  to  in¬ 
timidate  ami  coerce  by  an  unlawful  and  revolting  abuse  of  jsiwer. 
To  lie  silent  under  such  circumstance*  would  lie  an  encourage¬ 
ment  to  lawless  and  truculent  officials,  vested  with  authority 
with  which  they  can  harass  and  oppress.  It  would  cntlioldcn  the 
j «er petra t*»rs of  such  practises,  and  pul  weak  men  at  their  mercy." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.)  says:  "This  revival  of  l»ick 
Turpin's  methods  in  the  city  of  William  Penn  will  hardly  go 
down."  The  Philadelphia  Record  (Ind.  Dem.)  says  of  Director 
English :  "That  insolent  official,  who  undertook  to  muzzle  the 
pro*  by  a  threat  of  assault  upon  private  character,  is  a  despic¬ 
able  ruffian.  He  neither  understands  his  duty  as  a  public  ser¬ 
vant  nor  the  enormity  of  his  offense  against  public  right.  Her 
ought  to  lie  instantly  abated."  The  Philadelphia  Times  (Ind. 
Rep. i  says  that  “this  act  of  high,  responsible,  and  powerful  offi¬ 
cials  in  the  city  government  will  appal  the  community, " 

The  attack*  that  were  made  by  The  Sorth  American  and  other 
Philadelphia  papers  upon  Mayor  Ashbridgc  accuse  him  of  pat  - 
Isality  in  signing  a  franchise  grant  to  the  Keystone  Telephone 
Company.  The  Philadelphia  Record  says  of  this  franchise 

'  The  franchise  granted  by  the  city  to  the  Keystone  Telephone 
Company  is  in  nowise  limited  or  restricted  so  as  to  give  protec- 
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lion  or  compensation  to  the  public.  The  company  can  sell  out. 
or  go  on.  or  stand  still,  as  it  plcuscs.  It  has  been  given  the  us; 
of  costly  properties  without  pay.  ami  of  the  most  valuable  privi¬ 
leges  without  any  surety  that  they  will  be  exercised  lor  the  pub¬ 
lic  benefit.  The  mayor's  attention  was  called  to  these  defects 
and  omissions  and  to  the  necessity  of  safeguarding  the  interests 
of  the  city,  by  the  pres*  und  by  the  spoken  protests  of  citizens  and 
of  organizations  deeply  interested  in  securing  better  telephonic 
facilities.  He  has  no  answer  to  make  except  that  the  incorpora¬ 
tors  arc  fine  fellows,  and  have  plenty  of  money,  and  have  assured 
him  thut  they  mean  well." 

The  Xorth  American  said  on  the  morning  after  Mr.  Manama- 
ker  gave  out  the  report  quoted  above  “This  joumul  is  quite 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  influence  which  frightened  and  angry 
and  compromised  officials  can  bring  to  bear  upon  it.  ...  In  the 
sure  confidence  that  n  time  is  soon  coming  when  we  shall  have 
an  eml  of  the  <Junys  and  Stones  and  Pcnroscs  and  Durbanis  and 
Salters  and  Ashbridgcs  and  Englishes.  7 he  Xorth  American 
will  continue  to  do  it*  chosen  work  of  appealing  to  the  intelligence 
and  moral  sense  and  patriotism  of  the  people  of  State  and  city  to 
route  themselves  and  restoie  American  government  in  this 
robbed  and  disgraced  commonwealth." 


SOUTHERN  OPINIONS  ON  NECRO  SUFFRACE. 

HE  race  conference  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  last  week,  and  the 
vigorous  campaign  in  North  Carolina  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  will  practically  disfranchise  the  negroes  in  that 
Stale  arc  stirring  up  the  Southern  press  to  a  renewed  discussion 
of  negro  suffrage.  Three  States.  Mississippi.  Louisiana,  and 
South  Carolina,  have  amended  their  state  constitution*  so  ns  to 
bar  <by  means  of  educational  and  property  qualification*)  nearly 
all  the  negroes  from  the  i*»lls;  North  Carolina  is  al»ni  to  vote 
on  a  similar  amendment.  Virginia  and  Alabama  arc  considering 
the  step,  while  Georgia  has  decided  to  let  the  negro  retain  his 
ballot. 

The  campaign  in  North  Carolina  for  the  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  is  becoming  very  earnest.  A  sjieeeh  delivered  by  Prof.  \V. 
E  Abernathy,  of  Rutherford  College,  before  the  White  Suprem¬ 
acy  Club  in  Charlotte.  N.  C..  has  twen  printed  and  is  l>cing 
used  asacampaign  circular.  In  thissjwcvh  I’rofc-ssor  Alwrnathy 
refers  to  the  enfranchisement  <»f  the  negro  as  "the  must  foul, 
most  damnable  wrong  ever  forced  upon  a  free  sovereign  Slate." 
and  says  of  the  terms  of  the  promised  amendment  "They  art- 
plain  and  simple.  We  disfranchise  no  white  man.  We  disfran¬ 
chise  only  ignorant  and  incompetent  negroes.  We  must  pass  the 
amendment.  We  shall  pass  it."  The  Kalcigh  (\.  C.) 
an,/  Observer  (Dero.)  says:  "Docs  anybody  suppose  that  the 
white  men  of  North  Carolina  are  frails  enough  and  cowards 
enough  to  stand  still  and  submit  to  negro  domination,  when  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  governing  the  negro*  Manhood  demands 
the  adoption  of  our  constitutional  amendment."  The  Wilming¬ 
ton  (N.  C.)  Morning  Shir  (Deni.)  declares  that  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  I’nitcd  States  was  ratified 
with  the  assistance  of  the  votes  of  twelve  Southern  States,  when 
their  legislatures  were  controlled  by  “scalawags  and  carjictlxig- 
gers,  when  thousands  of  white  men  were  disfranchised  anil  the 
negroes  voted  to  enfranchise  themselves,  one  of  the  m<»t  out¬ 
rageous  proceedings  ever  enacted  in  this  or  in  any  other  country, 
a  proceeding  so  outrageous  that  its  leading  advocates  did  not 
have  the  hardihood  to  defend  it  a<  constitutional  ” :  and.  the 
same  paper  adds,  "promises  made  under  duressor  under  intimi¬ 
dation  arc  not  binding  in  law.  honor,  or  morals,  ami  it  was  under 
such  conditions  that  negro  suffrage  was  forced  upon  the  Southern 
States. " 

The  Washington  Pee  ( Afro- American  i  fears  that  when  the 
negroes  of  North  Carolina  go  to  the  polls  to  vote  upon  the  pro¬ 


posed  amendment,  "the  whiles  will  combine,  and  by  force  of 
arms  and  their  blraidy  arid  dastardly  methods  prevent  negroes 
from  voting."  and  it  gives  the  North  Carolina  negroes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  counsel 

“Force  is  to  lie  detested  when  exercised  in  a  contest  where 
conscience,  patriotism,  and  eloquence  should  Ik*  the  controlling 
forces.  Vet  i  be  sense  of  manly  independence  and  self-preserva¬ 
tion  dictates  that  brute  force  be  met  by  a  like  force  when  other 
forces  become  useless.  Ural  forbid  that  the  tragic  scenes  about 
Wilmington  be  reenacted  this  year,  but  should  sucli  be  attempted 
manliness,  justice,  and  self-respect  demand  that  the  negroes 
shall  defend  their  helpless  sisters,  wives,  and  daughters  against 
unholy  slaughter  by  gangs  of  bloodthirsty  and  heartless  brutes. 

"We  trust  that  the  thinking  class  of  whites  in  North  Carolina 
will  not  be  led  into  schemes  of  gross  injustice  and  crime  by  un¬ 
principled  and  designing  demagogs  and  grasping  politicians. 

"Above  all  it  is  the  duty  of  all  intelligent  and  manly  colored 
people  to  watch  ami  he  prepared  for  the  worst  und  not  fall  with 
their  backs  toward  the  enemy.” 

Several  speakers  at  the  Montgomery  conference  spoke  strong¬ 
ly  on  the  suffrage  question.  A.  M.  Waddell,  cx-muyor  of 
Wilmington.  N.  C..  who  led  the  armed  movement  against  negro 
domination  in  Wilmington  in  November.  189S,  said,  among  other 
things : 

"Unrestricted  negro  suffrage  in  the  Southern  States,  if  the 
right  be  fully  and  freely  exercised,  mean*,  the  most  ignorant, 
corrupt,  and  evil  government  ever  known  in  a  true  country.  It 
means  more  than  this,  for  there  can  be  no  M>ciul  security  where 
it  prevails.  Am<>ng  white  men.  political  party  ascendencies  arc 
never  utilized  to  olivet  social  order.  Social  disorder  invariably 
follows  negro  |xiIitKrol  ascendency.  The  negro  has  had  nearly 
forty  years  of  freedom  und  citizenship  and  (»p|M>rtiiuily  f<ir  edu¬ 
cation.  and  yet.  with  many  honorable  exceptions,  he  is  quite  as 
incapable  of  understanding  the  meaning  of  true  liberty  and  of 
intelligently  exercising  |>oliticul  rights  as  he  was  when  first 
emancipated.  .  .  .  White  supremacy  is  absolutely  essential  to 
his  welfare,  In-cause  it  means  the  salvation  of  those  things  upon 
which  his  every  interest  dc|H-mls.  It  is  madness  in  him.  and 
cruelty  in  those  who  so  advise  him.  to  resist  it." 

Hilary  A.  Herbert,  of  Alabama.  President  Cleveland's  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy,  who  also  spoke  before  the  Montgomery  confer¬ 
ence.  said  of  the  negro  and  the  ballot-box  : 

"There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  elections  were  purer 
than  they  were  in  tin-  Southern  Stales  in  i860.  If  since  that  time 
wo  have  <lc|>artcd  from  the  teachings  of  our  fathers,  it  was  ne¬ 
cessity  that  taught  us  the  necessity  of  preserving  our  civiliza¬ 
tion.  It  was  n«*t  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  negro  domination  that 
prompted  the  new  constitution  of  Mississippi  or  the  new  consti¬ 
tution  of  Louisiana.  The  white  men  already  were  dominant  in 
both  States;  they  were  simply  taking  steps  in  the  direction  of 
pure  elections.  It  is  just  one  step  from  defrauding  the  negro  to 
defrauding  the  white  man,  and  we  know  that  as  long  as  matters 
remain  as  they  now  are  we  can  never  have,  ns  we  ought  to  have, 
and  wish  to  have,  two  respectable  parties  in  these  Southern 
States. 

"It  will  probably  be  agreed  upon  by  the  majority  of  those  in 
this  conference  that  nv*st  <>f  our  Southern  States  need  changes  in 
their  fundamental  laws  toadapt  them  to  present  conditions  ;  but. 
while  I  concur  in  th:<  necessity  for  amendments,  it  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  no  changes  merely  as  to  suffrage  that  could 
lie  made  in  state  or  federal  constitution  could  of  themselves  meet 
the  demand  of  the  hour.  \Vc  need  better  and  more  harmonious 
relations  between  the  races.  Race  friction,  race  hatred,  beget 
such  crimes  as  malicious  mischief,  arson,  and  assassination.  It 
prevents  cooperation  for  the  prevenfion  or  discovery  of  crime, 
and  is  the  prolific  mother  of  distrust  and  perjury.  Lynch  law 
but  adds  to  lact  hatred  ;  it  begets  the  feeling  that  injustice  has 
been  done,  because  a  trial  is  denied.  ” 

Ex-Governor  William  A.  McCorkle.  of  West  Virginia,  advo¬ 
cated  "an  honcM  and  inflexible  educational  and  property  basis" 
for  the  suffrage,  “administered  fairly  for  black  and  white  "  ;  but. 
he  added,  the  time  is  rapidly  coming  when  the  South  will  need 
every  vote  it  can  get  to  sustain  its  commercial  jKilitics,  and  "the 
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.South  most  certainly  will  be  ultimately  insistent  that  the  negro 
vote  be  counted."  Bourke  Cock  ran.  in  a  speech  that  was  received 
with  great  favor  by  the  audience,  advocated  the  repeal  of  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  federal  Constitution,  by  which  the 
negro  was  enfranchised. 


CERMAN-AMERICAN  COMMENT  ON  SECRE¬ 
TARY  ROOT’S  WARNING. 

HE  German-American  papers,  even  those  that  uphold  the 
present  Administration,  are  emphatic  in  what  they  call  the 
)\n%o- Me  tze  of  Anglo-Saxons— AW;**  being  an  untranslatable  term 
—the  character  anti  action  of  a  lot  of  h-*»dlums.  The  warning 
recently  given  by  Secretary  Root,  in  his  reference  to  the  proba¬ 
bility  that  we  should  have  to  tight  ere  long  to  uphold  the  Monnx* 
doctrine,  is  taken  by  the  German-American  editors  to  refer  to 
Germany  and  her  reputed  intentions  in  South  America,  ami  as 
such  is  strongly  resented.  Says  the  W'esttiche  Post  (Rep..  St. 
Louis)  : 

•'Mr.  Root  may  rattle  a  sheet  of  tin  to  produce  theatrical  thun¬ 
der,  but  it  will  hardly  produce  an  echo.  ...  A  couple  of  years 
ugo  the  danger  was  much  greater.  Then  the  *  Anglo-Saxon  cou¬ 
sins  ’  thought  themselves  strong  enough  to  tread  on  the  toes  of 
everybody.  But  since  then  our  expansionist  policy  has  proved 
to  lx-  such  bail  business,  and  England  has  shown  in  the  B*«cr  war 
such  impotence  that  the  danger  has  lessened  considerably.  .  .  . 
The  more  our  careless  war  minister  threatens,  the  greater  the 
majority  for  the  German  navy  bill.  Moreover,  the  interpretation 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine  to  mean  that  >ve  are  masters  of  South 
America  is  the  doctrine's  worst  f«»e.  Our  methods  in  Porto 
Rico,  Cuba,  und  the  Philippines  have  hurt  it  more  than  all 
Europe's  powers" 

The  New  York  S/itati-Zeitunj'  says  that  the  Germans  can  not 
understand  why  our  highest  officials  indulge  in  threats.  Such 
threats  mean  uctuul  war.  ami  it  hope*  that  our  officials  “  will 
learn  better  manners.”  1  Me  Illinois  Staats •  /.eitung  (Rep..  Chi¬ 
cago).  thinks  that  this  Metzen  against  Germany  keeps  away  the 
lx*st  German  emigrants,  who  prefer  to  go  to  parts  where  they 
are  less  disturbed.  The  II", i chter  unit  Anzeiger  (Cleveland) 
quotes  from  L.  M.  Hnbercrom's  Washington  correspondence  to 
show  that  the  whole  disturbance  is  English-made,  and  is  intend- 


WHAT  nil.  POLITICIANS  WOULD  HKi:  TO  *».». 

—  Tk'  a. fir's*  J  /‘■'it 


ed  to  rob  the  Germans  of  their  colonies.  The  Freie  Presst  (Chi¬ 
cago).  in  a  series  of  articles,  expresses  itself  as  follows 

Until  lately  Germany  thought  she  could  do  with  nineteen  bat¬ 
tle-ships  and  thirty  cruisers.  Since  then  the  Germans  have 
learned  better.  They  have  seen  that  McKinley  and  Salisbury 
tried  to  provoke  a  war  in  the  Samoan  incident.  Naturally  they 
are  arming.  We  have  proven  ourselves  to  lx*  bandits  in  our  deal¬ 
ings  with  Spain.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  the  German  Government 
and  people  buy  arms  when  robbers  are  abroad?  When  it  rains, 
people  get  umbrellas.  We  have  claimed  hegemony  over  the 
entire  American  continent.  Very  well ;  we  should  have  stayed 
there.  The  right  to  expand  we  must  logically  admit  to  be  in  the 
j**s*essi.in  of  other  nations.  The  German  voters  should  take 
care  to  examine  into  this  latest  phase  of  international  politicH. 
It  i>  clear  that  McKinley,  if  reelected,  will  do  his  best  to  cause 
a  war  with  Germany  as  lie  did  with  Spain.  He  is  the  humble 
servant  of  England.  He  and  his  cabinet  act  us  if  they  were  all 
in  the  pay  of  England. — Translations  matte  tor  Tim  Liii.kaky 

Dkui. 


LORD  SALISBURY  AND  HOME  RULE  FOR 

IRELAND. 

THE  British  Premier’s  remarkable  speech  before  the  I’rimiose 
League  in  (.ondon  on  Wednesday  of  last  week  seems  t<» 
have  created  almost  as  much  surprise  in  this  country  as  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  paragraph  that  caused  the  most  astonishment  wan 
this  one 

"Apart,  however,  from  the  fate  of  former  struggles,  I  am  still 
assured  that  there  is  no  hojx*  of  the  predominant  partner  ever 
consenting  to  give  Ireland  practical  independence.  We  have 
learned  something  from  the  South  African  war— how  a  disloyal 
government,  in  spite  of  warnings,  can  accumulate  armaments 
against  a  most  powerful  combatant,  and  thus  secure  a  terrible 
advantage.  We  now  know  better  than  we  did  ten  years  ago 
what  a  risk  it  would  lx-  if  we  gave  a  disloyul  government  in  Ire¬ 
land  the  power  of  accumulating  forces  against  this  country." 

Such  references  to  Ireland  after  the  yueen's  recent  visit,  and 
at  the  very  time  when  Itisli  generals  and  Irish  troops  ure  doing  so 
much  for  England  in  South  Africa,  the  bmilun  Chronic  It  (so  the 
cable  rv|«orts)  thinks  particularly  inapt  and  tuctlcss.  The  Lon¬ 
don  Putty  Mail  declares  that  Lord  Salisbury  d<x*s  not  voice 
English  sentiment  in  this  matter,  for  from  John  o'  Groat's  to 
Land's  End  the  British  aic  one  people  in  their  admiration  and 
gratitude  to  their  cousins  across  the  Channel;  and  the  London 
Pai/y  IL* f>rest  observes  that  Lord  Salisbury  is  guilty  of  one  of 


*“TO  HAVK  ANI>  TO  HOLD." 

—  The  Detroit  Journal. 
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those  indiscretions  that  may  he  apologized  lor.  hut  van  never  be 
explained. 

The  New  York  Sun  remarks  that  "Lord  Salisbury  -e-eras  t«» 
have  struck  tile  idea  of  imperial  ferleration  a  blow  between  the 
eyes. "  and  the  Philadelphia  ledger  calls  the  sjwccb  "frightfully 
ill-timed."  The  Philadelphia  Tim.  t  says 

*•  Whichever  way  it  is  looked  at.  the  stupidity  of  thus  associa¬ 
ting  the  Irish  and  the  Boers  is  past  comprehension.  It  is  a  rcas- 

sertion  of  the  old  hostility  in  the  most  truculent  and  offensive 

• 

way  ami  can  have  no  influence  but  to  chill  the  gixxl  feeling  w  hich 
the  Queen  has  lwon  trying  to  foster,  and  certainly  to  dull  any 
Irish  enthusiasm  in  the  South  African  war.  It  is  n«»t  strange 
that  the  London  papers  have  taken  l-ord  Salisbury  sharply  to 
task.  The  freshest  American  official  scarcely  would  be  guilty  of 
a  blunder  m>  indefensible.” 

The  New  York  U'orM  finds  in  Ihe  speech  a  point  against  Brit¬ 
ish  imperialism : 

"The  B*K-rs  have  taught  England,  according  to  Salisbury,  that 
all  the  way  round  the  world,  from  Ireland  to  the  Transvaal,  free¬ 
dom  is  folly  and  force  the  only  wisdom. 

"Gladstone  'in  un  evil  moment’  thought  that  the  empire 
could  Ih:  based  on  the  consent  of  conciliated  people*.  Salisbury 
has  discovered  that  its  foundations  must  be  laid  by  conquering 
armies  and  cemented  with  the  blood  of  slaughtered  patriots. 

"  He  does  not  seem  to  see  that  the  abandonment  of  the  Glad¬ 
stone  ideas— peace  and  justice  abroad,  justice  and  progress  at 
home— has  any  connection  with  the  world-w  ide  manifestation  of 
ill-will  toward  his  country." 


WHY  ENGLAND  SHOULD  STOP  THE  WAR. 

JEAN  I>K  BLOCH,  author  of  "The  Future  of  War.  ’  thinks 
that  the  timehns  now  come  when  England  will  find  her  own 
interests  ln-xt  served  by  halting  her  armies  and  making  peace 
with  the  Boers.  This  surprising  recommendation  gains  interest 
from  the  partiul  confirmation  tliat  events  in  South  Africa  have 
given  to  M.  Bloch’s  still  more  surprising  ideas,  set  forth  in  his 
Ixiok,  to  the  effect  that  the  superior  advantages  of  the  defense  in 
modern  warfare  have  already  made  war  practically  impossible. 
He  says  (writing  in  The  .Xnr/h  .Intern, ih  Review  for  May)  : 

"I  say  nothing  now  of  the  future  necessity  of  the  two  races 
living  side  by  side  in  South  Africa  on  the  principle  of  •  give  and 
take.’  I  pass  over  in  silence  the  jx»wcrful  argument  against  the 
war  which  the  comparative  statistics  of  births  and  deaths  in  the 
Transvaal  supply,  whence  it  apjiears  that  the  future  is  to  the 
more  prolific  race  of  the  Boers.  I  rely  solely  on  the  fact  that 
weak  us  the  B<«ers  are  numerically,  they  are  enabled  by  the  most 
modem  weapons  to  hold  their  own  while  defending  their  country 
against  invasion,  and  they  will  do  so  with  such  results  as  to  ten¬ 
der  the  entire  upshot  of  the  wur  utterly  indecisive.  If  that  be 
true,  do  not  the  material  interests  of  England,  no  less  than  the 
ethical  mission  which  Greut  Britain  is  accomplishing  in  the 
world,  point  to  the  necessity  of  sheathing  the  sword?  .... 

"From  the  moment  the  invasion  of  the  Transvaal  proper  be¬ 
gins.  and  European  troops  venture  into  the  heart  of  the  South 
African  Switzerland,  every  hill  and  hollow  of  which  may  be 
transformed  into  an  impregnable  fortress,  the  fortune  of  war  will 
necessarily  change  once  more,  and  the  gloomy  outlook  of  last 
December  and  January  will  dash  high  hopes  and  evoke  dread 
fears  anew.  This  is  not  prophecy  but  logic:  not  clairvoyance 
but  insight.  Smokeless  powder,  quick-firing  rifles  and  artillery, 
and  the  scientific  construction  of  entrenchments  can  be  utilized 
by  a  clover  people  to  such  purpose  that  a  determined  force  of  de¬ 
fenders  may  successfully  hold  its  own  against  an  invading  army 
eight  times  larger  than  itself." 

If  the  Boers  continue  to  display  the  sagacity  they  have  shown 
thus  far.  thinks  M.  Bloch,  "it  is  absolutely  true  that  the  Boers 
can  render  the  invasion  of  their  country  abortive." 

So  much  for  military  considerations.  Political  considerations 
only  reinforce  the  same  view.  The  British  empire.  M.  Bloch 
notes  with  admiration,  is  "cemented  by  morality,  instead  of  be¬ 


ing  held  together  by  the  fear  of  fire  and  sword."  Is  it  well,  then, 
he  asks,  to  return  to  the  specious  maxims  of  George  the  Third? 
"N  it  wise,  even  politically,  to  drive  unwilling  subjects  into  the 
political  penfold  at  the  point  of  the  sword  and  to  create  an  Ire¬ 
land  in  South  Africa  ?  “  And  as  for  moral  considerations ; 

"Nor  should  we  forget  the  moral  effect,  as  widespread  as  it 
would  be  intense,  which  the  peaceful  solution  of  the  struggle, 
even  at  this  stage,  would  produce  upon  the  world  at  large  and 
the  Boers  in  particular.  It  would  be  the  death-knell  of  Chauvin¬ 
ism  throughout  the  globe  and  of  many  of  the  worst  social  evils 
engendered  by  Chauvinism  and  its  allies— militarism,  the  "rage 
of  numbers.”  and  the  lavishing  of  laW  and  money  on  unproduc¬ 
tive  undertakings.  which,  in  times  of  peace  as  in  times  of  war, 
constitute  the  most  effectual  barriers  ever  yet  raised  against  the 
advance  of  civilization." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF. 


AGVnzlOO  evidently  ha«  not  hnrJ  the  news  that  he  it  dead.—  The 
CAttJfv  A Wvr/ 

«*•  a  tumlleu  de*tmv  i»  probably  sate  w  Ion*  as  it  provides  (or  no  many 
g>**d  nlicti oui-ide  ihe  »•!*»*. -icd  service,— The  IttUoit J'urujl. 


Tltosr  who  are  lamenting  that  Ad. 
iniral  hewev  permitted  hurm-lf  logo 
Into  politic*  should  note  that  the  ad- 
miral  I*  not  in  deep.-  The  Rjuui  City 
jumae. 

CIIUNS  will  please  not  look  in  the 
dire.  I  Km  ot  Chicago  or  New  York  while 
wc  reproach  them  on  the  corrupt  police 
force  of  Havana -  /A.  CAu'jfP  AWorJ. 

Wr.  owe  Ragland  one  debt  ot  gnoi. 
Hide.  No  llriton  has  yet  tried  to  be 
funny  enough  to  introduce  a  Filipino 
sympathy  resolution  in  Ihe  House  of 
Common*—  TAr  ,\nv  ) \<r*  /Vr/r. 

IX  order  to  afford  n  little  variety 
mtnctiody  ought  to  reverse  the  utmal 
proceeding  by  jumping  from  the  (Cast 
Ktvei  to  the  top  of  the  Hrooklyn  bridge. 
—  The  St.  Lean  G/ebe- Demoerat . 

With  Ihe  e*pcr)encc  and  facility  de¬ 
rived  from  a  aetond  term,  it  ia  believed 
that  Mr.  McKinley  would  get  no  he 
could  run  the  i.overmnent  without  any 
Congress  at  all.—  The  De/reU  Ariel. 


••’Kreyou  har.  air.  Utter  'ave 
one — ’cua  yer  mayn’t  git  ft  In  ycr 
mottlin'  |<ai«r 


HOt'GH  OX  CUBA. 

Billy  Mason  wants  to  present  Cute  with  self-government  on  the  Pourth 
o £  neat  July.  —  The  Minnrafelii  Tribune. 
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LETTERS  AND  ART. 


MUNKACSY  AND  AMERICA. 

HE  death  of  Mihaly  Munkacsy  on  May  i  in  an  asylum  at 
Bonn,  Germany,  recalls  the  interest  which  Americans  have 
felt  in  the  great  Hungarian  painter  since  his  celebrated  canvas. 
"Christ  l>efore  Pilate."  was  exhibited  in  this  country  about  ten 
years  ago.  It  is  pleasant  to  remember  that  Munkacsy.  perhaps 
the  most  famous  of  modern  popular  painters,  owed  his  success  in 
a  large  measure  to  American  appreciation. 

It  was  not  until  1S6S,  when  Munkacsy  was  twenty-four,  that 
he  first  attracted  much  attention,  after  many  years  of  labor  and 


THE  I.AIE  Mill  At. V  MCSKACSV. 


struggle  which  seem  to  lie  the  necessary  novitiate  of  most  artists. 
At  Diisscldorf  in  that  year  an  American  gave  him  a  commission 
to  execute  a  picture,  and  this  resulted  in  "The  l.asl  Day  of  a 
Condemned  Man."  painted  on  n  huge  panel  of  wood  which  the 
artist  had  himself  prepared.  It  was  afterward  sent  to  the  Paris 
Salon  of  1870.  and  made  Munkacsy ‘s  name  known  throughout 
Europe.  Thereafter  he  was  a  frequent  exhibitor  at  the  Salon, 
and  one  great  picture  followed  another,  the  series  culminating 
in  iS;9  in  his  "Milton  Dictating '  Paradise  Lost  *  "—afterward 
bought  by  the  Lenox  Library  in  New  York — and  his  greatest  pic¬ 
ture,  "Christ  before  Pilate.”  in  tSSi.  "Eccc  Homo"  was  his 
latest  painting,  ntid  was  shortly  followed  by  the  artist’s  virtual 
death  to  the  world,  due  to  a  paralytic  shock,  in  iSy>.  which  neces¬ 
sitated  his  removal  to  an  asylum. 

In  the  New  York  Press  (May  6)  Mr.  William  M.  Chase,  the 
well-known  American  artist,  who  knew  Munkacsy  well,  gives 


[May  19, 1900 

some  particulars  of  his  early  struggles  and  his  later  madness. 
Mr.  Chase  says: 

"Born  a  Hungarian,  his  real  name  was  Michael  Loeb.  He 
took  his  art-name  from  Munkacs,  the  little  village  in  which  he 
was  born— a  very  common  habit  among  European  artists.  His 
first  and  perhaps  his  greatest  picture  was  ’The  Last  Day  of  the 
Condemned.’  and  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  it  was  an  American 
who  enabled  him  to  complete  the  picture.  He  was  living  at  the 
time  in  a  garret  in  the  city  of  Dusseldorf.  when  he  was  brought 
to  the  notice  of  John  R.  Hay.  of  Baltimore.  Mr.  Hay  found 
Munkacsy  penniless,  wrapped  in  a  shabby  ulster,  and  working 
at  his  great  picture  without  cither  food  or  fuel  in  the  room.  He 
at  once  lent  the  artist  money,  and  when  the  picture  was  finished 
it  was  bought  and  sent  to  Paris,  where  it  secured  for  him  both 
fame  and  fortune.  He  made  his  home  in  Paris,  and  his  studio 
became  one  of  the  sights  of  the  city. 

"Munkacsv’s  madness  must  have  had  some  unknown  origin. 
In  his  youth  he  was  u  cabinet-maker,  and  it  is  said  that  when 
confined  in  the  asylum  he  returned  to  his  early  trade.  His  skill 
as  an  artist  entirely  deserted  him.  This  would  indicate  that  the 
cause  of  his  insanity  was  not  his  art.  but  perhaps  some  physical 
defect  of  the  brain.  It  rarely  occurs  that  n  painter  finds  his  way 
to  a  madhouse.  Our  profession  imposes  a  tremendous  strain 
sometimes  in  the  effort  to  attain  a  result,  hut  it  is  a  stimulating 
rather  than  a  depressing  strain.  The  greater  the  genius  the 
greater  the  madness  is  a  common  saying.  Hut  the  artistic  tem- 
|>craincnl  permits  larger  scope  for  individuality  than  almost  any 
other.  If  Mr.  Whistler,  for  instance,  were  anything  but  an  art¬ 
ist.  I  presume  he  would  have  l>ccu  locked  up  long  ago.  He  is 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  insane,  but  his  acorn  of  conventional¬ 
ity  would  in  any  other  calling  have  |>crsuadcd  |>coplc  that  he  was 
out  of  hit  mind." 


ALEXANDER  PETOFI:  THE  HUNGARIAN 

BYRON. 

F  the  trio  of  Hungarian  lilicrator*—  Loui*  Kossuth.  Mnurua 
Jdkai.  and  Alexander  Petofi— tho  latter  is  perhaps  the  least 
known  outside  his  own  country.  Yet  there  ho  is  honored  as  one 
of  the  country’s  chief  heroes.  In  The  Critic  (May),  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  Hcgcdus.  Jr.,  tells  the  story  of  Pctbfi’H  life,  which  in  both 
its  literary  and  its  political  activities  suggests  that  of  Byron. 
Petofi.  who  was  ls»rn  in  1833  in  Central  Hungary,  early  been  un¬ 
aware  of  his  |Mirtical  genius,  and  licforc  he  was  twenty  his  first 
volume  of  poems,  which  stirred  the  whole  nation,  was  published. 
Mr.  Hcgcdus  writes: 

•"Love  and  Liberty— I  need  both  during  my  life:  for  liberty 
I  sacrifice  my  life,  and  for  love  my  liberty  !  ’  Such  was  Petofi 
motto,  the  influence  of  which  hovered  around  his  path  from  his 
birth  until  the  day  ot  the  battle  in  which  he  disappeared.  One 
of  the  greatest  poets  of  this  century,  he  hud  also  one  of  the 
noblest  hearts  that  ever  l»cnt.  There  can  hardly  be  related  n 
more  interesting  and  eventful  story  than  that  of  Petofi'*  life.  Its 
romance  and  mystery  render  it  almost  incredible.  Pursued  by 
an  unmerciful  fate,  his  life  was  full  of  misery— a  few  years  of 
glory  leading  toward  an  abrupt  and  untimely  end,  and  a  heroic 
death.  In  five  words  I  could  write  his  biography:  he  lived, 
loved.  an«l  died . 

"On  the  8th  of  September,  1840.  ho  first  met  Julia  Hcndrei. 
who  became  his  wife  the  next  year.  They  spent  their  honey¬ 
moon  in  the  castle  of  Kolt’s.  These  were  Petbfi's  only  peaceful 
hours  between  the  two  periods  of  his  struggle  for  life  and  against 
the  enemy.  There  in  the  castle  of  Kolt's  he  wrote  his  master¬ 
pieces.  glorifying  love  and  nature.  His  best  jxiems  were  also 
composed  there  in  the  society  of  the  woman  he  loved  so  ardently 
and  who.  after  the  poet's  death,  forgot  him  and  married  again. 
Petofi  wrote  to  her.  in  one  of  his  masterpieces:  ‘If  you  would 
throw  away  your  widow’s  veil,  put  it  upon  the  cross  of  my  grave, 
and  I  shall  come  out  in  the  midnight  to  take  it  back,  binding 
with  it  the  wounds  of  my  heart,  which  even  then  shall  love  you. 
and  love  forever.  ’ . 

"  Petofi  could  not  long  remain  peacefully  absorbed  by  his  love  ; 
for  the  changing  events  abroad  foretold  the  coming  revolution. 
.  .  .  The  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  gave  the  initiative 
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to  the  Hungarian  revolt.  With  feverish  real  Pctofi  took  part  in 
the  great  movement  which  threw  the  nation  into  the  whirl  of 
rebellion.  Upon  the  first  day  that  liberty  dawned  upon  Hungary 
Pctofi  was  the  man  who,  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  National 
Museum  in  the  middle  of  the  park,  before  the  assembled  people, 
recited  Hungary’s  first  battle-song,  the  well-known  •  Up.  Mag¬ 
yars  !  *  This  poem  became  the  war-song  of  the  soldiers  and 
sounded  through  the  land  with  a  stirring  power: 

Arise,  O  Magyar*,  the  country  call*  ! 

Now  ia  the  time,  now  or  never. 

Shall  wo  be  *!ave*  or  free  * 

That  la  the  question— choose. 

We  *weor  by  the  God  of  Magyar*. 

Wa  swear  to  be  slaves  no  longer  I 

"The  poem  was  immediately  printed,  as  the  first  publication 
of  the  'free  press,’  and  distributed  among  the  people.  A  few 
days  after  this  scene,  the  guns  thundered  through  the  country. 
Petttfi  rushed  from  battle  to  battle,  stirring  up  the  people  with 
his  wonderful  songs  and  kindling  enthusiasm  wherever  he  ap¬ 
peared.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Hungarian  army  fought 
with  astonishing  success  ugainst  the  Austrians.  Kossuth,  Pctofi, 
and  Jdkai  had  done  everything  for  their  country,  struggling  with 
pen,  fighting  with  sword  and  tongue,  and  freedom  was  nearly 
won  when  the  Russians  invaded  the  country  with  two  million 
soldiers.  Two  million  Russians  against  four  hundred  thousand 
Hungarians !  With  irresistible  passion  Pctofi  roamed  through 
tho  country  calling  everybody  to  arms — even  tho  women— for  the 
’holy  war  ’—but  in  vain.  The  power  of  the  nation  wasexbausted 
by  the  two  years’  struggle.  .Tired  and  hopelea*.  yearning  for 
death,  Pettifi  wrote  the  poem  beginning  ’There  is  only  one 
thought  which  troubles  me.’  In  it  ho  explained  tho  death  he 
craved.  '  No,  ’  ho  wrote.  ‘  not  u  lingering  death  in  a  soft  bed.  but 
to  die  quickly,  like  a  treo  struck  by  the  lightning.  I  would  fall 
on  the  battle-field,  fighting  for  "Holy  Liberty."  and  upon  my 
body  let  tho  horses  trample,  crushing  me.  .  .  .  Ia*1  my  body  be 
buried  in  tho  common  grave  with  tho  unknown  heroes  who  die 
for  liberty.’  A  few  days  after  he  finished  this  poem  what  lie 
desired  happened.  On  the  battle-field  of  Segcsvir.  on  tho  jist  of 
July,  1840,  ho  disappeared.  Nobody  knows  how  he  died  or  where 
he  is  buried.  His  is  ngravo'with  tho  unknown  heroes.’  Not 
until  several  days  hud  elupsed  did  his  friends  become  aware  of 
his  disappcuruucc." 

Of  PctUfi’s  poetical  writings  Mr.  Ilcgcdus  says; 

*'  Ilis  whole  life,  his  poems,  his  yearning  for  love  and  liberty, 
can  only  be  likened  to  Byron's.  No  wonder,  then,  that  he  is 
called  'the  Hungarian  Byron.'  He  wrote  both  lyrics  and  epics 
and  excelled  In  both.  Pctofi  understood  the  peasants'  'folk 
songs’  und  gave  them  poetic  setting.  These  songs  of  his  are 
the  pearls  of  Hungarian  song-literature.  His  epic  poems  arc 
filled  with  real  Hungarian  humor,  which  only  one  who  had  lived 
with  the  peasants  in  tho'punta'  (tho  Hungarian  prairie)  could 
well  grasp.  There  upon  the  breast  of  nature  he  wrote  the  songs 
which  arc  known,  as  well  as  prayers,  wherever  the  Hungarian 
tongue  is  spoken.  But  to  translate  them  is  as  difficult  as  would 
be  the  translation  of  Rudyard  Kipling’s ’Seven  Seas.’  Petofi 
knew  his  own  greatness,  and  in  one  of  tho  verses  he  wrote  to  his 
mother  he  expressed  it  by  saying:  ’  Mother,  the  fame  of  your  boy- 
will  live  for  a  long  time— forever.  ’  " 


Sympathy  of  English  Lltt6rateurs  in  the  Present 
War. — The  South  African  conflict  has  had  a  depressing  effect 
upon  British  literature  and  a  divisive  effect  upon  British  /itt/ra - 
teurs.  Sales  of  everything  except  war  literature  have  greatly- 
fallen  off,  altho  four  of  the  great  sixpenny-  weeklies  have  doubled 
their  circulation.  Indeed,  altho  with  improved  news  from  the 
front  the  spring  announcements  are  attracting  more  attention, 
literary  conditions  during  the  winter  have  been  so  depressed  as 
to  warrant  the  holding  over  of  several  important  new  books. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Bullock,  writing  from  London  to  The  Book  Buyer 
(May),  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  war  has  curiously  split 
up  literary  people  in  England,  and  has  even  separated  some 
families.  Ho  writes: 

"Miss  Olivo  Schreiner— whose  husband  has  had  some  risky  ex¬ 


periences  in  trying  to  convene  'pro-Boer  *  meetings  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  provinces— has  tou-.hed  the  top  note  of  hysteria  against  tho 
war;  her  brother,  the  Cape  Premier,  has  maintained  a  dignified 
(official)  neutrality:  while  her  sister  has  called  God  to  witness 
that  England  is  in  the  right  and  that  the  Boers  ought  to  be  sup¬ 
pressed.  But  then,  the  anti-war  party  assure  us  that  the  author 
of 'The  Story  of  an  African  Farm’  is  a  woman  of  genius,  and 
that  her  sister  is  a  woman  of  no  importance.  In  London,  tho 
Boers  have  many  sympathies  among  literary  people,  altho  by  a 
strange  anomaly  not  among  the  religious-literary  circle,  for  the 
church  as  a  whole  has  bid  England  God-speed  in  the  struggle,  to 
such  an  extent  indeed  that  the  literary  agnostics  have  pointed  to 
the  fact  as  a  proof  of  the  powcrlessncss  of  Christianity.  If  I 
were  called  on  to  make  a  division  of  literary  opinion  on  the  whole 
question.  I  should  say  that  the  real  creators  (like  Mr.  Kipling) 
arc  all  for  England,  and  that  the  mere  critics  and  analytical 
writers  urc  against  her.  The  war  has  called  forth  some  excellent 
verse  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley.  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy.  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker.  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  and  his 
fellow  Comtists  have  denounced  the  war.  in  which  they  foresee 
the  beginning  of  England’s  end.  On  the  other  hand,  a  literary 
socialist  like  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  applauds  it.  The  Rev.  Stopford 
Brooke  thinks  it  better  for  South  Africa  to  be  ruled  by  the  Briton 
than  the  Boer.  And  so  the  divergences  of  opinion  go  on,  until 
one  is  almost  inclined  to  believe  with  Mr.  Aubcron  Herbert,  tho 
high  priest  of  individualism,  that  literataac  should  not  touch  the 
subject  except  in  the  spirit  of  the  merest  laymen.  It  need 
scarcely  be  added  that  the  theory  of  govcrnmcnt-by-reprisal 
makes  tho’Ccltic  circle’  pro-Boer  almost  ton  man— and  woman." 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  HAUPTMANN’S 
GENIUS. 

EW  writers  have  in  the  course  of  so  short  a  life  made  so  ex¬ 
tensive  a  change  in  their  literary  ideals  us  has  Gerhart 
Hauptmann.  Beginning  as  a  follower  of  Ibsen  and  Holt  and 
as  an  upholder  of  the  modern  German  naturalistic  drama,  ho  is 
already,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-seven,  tho  foremost  of  the  dra¬ 
matic  mystics.  A  writer  in  7 he  Quarterly  Review  (April) 
traces  Hauptmann’s  evolution  from  the  time  of  his  social  dramas 
—"Lonely  Lives"  and  "Tho  Weavers"  — to  "lUnnclo”  and 
"The  Sunken  Bell,"  in  which  a  mystic  symbolism  is  seen  in  its 
full  blossom.  Referring  to  tho  somber  nature  of  Hauptmann’s 
earlier  studies  in  sociological  drama,  the  writer  says: 

"Hauptmann's  painful  ascent  from  this  sordid  valley  of  the 
shadow  was  made  on  the  staff  of  mysticism.  ‘Hanncle,’  or 
’  Ilannelc's  Assumption,’  to  give  the  full  German  title,  was  pub¬ 
lished  and  played  at  the  end  of  1893.  It  had  the  honor  of  at¬ 
tracting  the  notice  of  at  least  three  kings.  The  chaplain  was 
despatched  from  the  palace  at  Potsdam  to  report  on  its  value  ns 
Christian  evidence— we  believe  with  satisfactory  results.  Tho 
Court  Theater  in  Vicuna  was  specially  licensed  for  its  produc¬ 
tion.  and  the  playwright  was  granted  an  audience  in  the  royal 
box  at  Stuttgart.  The  professional  critics,  tho  not  unanimously 
favorable,  combined  to  pay  the  dramu  the  compliment  of  keen 
debate,  which  spread  from  the  borders  of  Germany  across  the 
Vosges  and  the  Atlantic." 

"Hanncle"  indeed  aroused  so  much  criticism  in  New  York  that 
the  mayor  of  the  city  forbade  any  one  but  an  adult  actress  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  title  r&le.  "The  Sunken  Bell,"  which  appeared  three 
years  later,  convulsed  the  literary  circles  of  Germany  with  con¬ 
flicting  sentiments.  It  was  the  intellectual  wonder  of  the  season, 
and  its  attributes  were  canvassed  in  clubs  and  drawing-rooms. 
The  critic  of  The  Quarterly  Review  thinks  that  this  play,  which 
has  been  brought  out  this  year  in  New  York  both  in  English  and 
German,  proves  that  Hauptmann  is  a  genuine  poet : 

"He  takes  us— like  Arnold  Bocklin.  the  painter— back  to  the 
Teutonic  I'rwald.  Wood-nymphs,  fauns,  goblins,  and  water- 
gods  are  as  vivid  as  the  schoolmaster  or  the  priest,  and  each  por¬ 
tion  of  the  drama  is  successfully  wrought.  Take  the  first  tempta¬ 
tion  of  Heinrich,  when  he  awakes  in  enchanted  ground: 

How  sweet  thou  art ! 

Stay.  for  my  hand  is  innocent  as  thou. 
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Already  I  have  seen  thee— where,  ah.  where  • 

I  serv'd  for  thee  through  hard,  long  tears— how  Vng  ? 

Thy  vote*  to  prison  in  a  cane  of  bells. 

To  wed  it  to  the  Sabbath-day's  delights. 

This  was  my  labor,  and  therein  I  fail'd. . 

How  lovely  i*  *t !  How  strange  and  full  of  awe 
The  dark  mysterious  branches  of  the  pine 
Are  raised,  and  droop;  how  solemnly  they  how 
Their  antic  heads,  o.  woodland  fey  and  fable. 

Thy  secret  whisper  trembles  in  my  ear*. 

Stirs  in  the  leaf,  and  rustle*  in  the  grass. . 

Thou  art  the  fey  and  fable  '  Kiss  me.  fey. 

"The  contrast  between  the  fascinating  wood-sprite.  Ranten- 
delein.  half  fairy,  half  woman,  and  the  old  witch-wife.  W'il- 


niHiuMr  luurTMAft*. 


tichen.  with  her  weird  and  racy  dialect,  is  that  between  the 
glamour  and  the  weirdness  of  the  forest,  between  the  beauty  and 
the  horror  of  the  superstitions  that  haunt  its  inhabitants.  .  .  . 
Sometimes,  as  we  renew  the  enduring  pleasure  of  this  poem,  as 
we  follow  the  peasant-poet  through  the  charmed  country  of  his 
fancy,  sitting  with  the  water-sprite  by  his  spring,  ami  listening 
to  his  immemorial  wisdom,  watching  the  elf-dance  by  moonlight 
and  scenting  the  satyr  among  his  goats,  as  Kautendvlein  prof¬ 
fers  her  secret  to  the  weary  searchers  after  truth— sometimes  we. 
too,  arc  tempted  to  exclaim — 

••real  Ood  !  I'd  rather  be 
A  pagan  suckled  In  a  creed  outworn.— 

So  might  I.  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea. 

Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn  ; 

Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea. 

Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  hit  wreathed  horn. 

For  that  Hauptmann  has  had  such  glimpses  in  his  home  in  the 
hills  no  reader  of  'The  Sunken  Bell  *  can  doubt.  More  doubtful 
is  it  if  a ’creed  outworn  *  is  the  most  desirable  possession  for  a 
poet  who  reached  Berlin  from  the  provinces  barely  ten  years  ago. 
and  who  is  not  yet  forty  years  of  age.  Prophecy  is  the  critic's 
pitfall.  We  should  never  have  conjectured ‘The  Sunken  Bell’ 
from  the  author  of  ‘  Before  Sunrise.'  and  we  hesitate,  therefore, 
to  pronounce  on  the  future  of  Hauptmann's  genius.  Still,  wc 
close  perforce  on  this  note  of  partial  disappointment.  Wc  can 
only  hope  that  of  him.  too,  it  will  not  be  said— he  was  called  but 
was  not  chosen ;  he  was  a  German  poet,  but  he  was  not  the 
national  poet  of  modern  Germany." 


Thomas  KFLSO*  Pack  will  soon  appear  a*  a  dramatist,  for  he  is  bow  at 
work  on  “  Ked  Kock."  which  will  be  staged  neat  falL 


MILTON'S  “POETICAL  WORKSHOP.” 

‘rT  '  HIS  is  the  descriptive  phrase  applied  by  Mr.  Edmund  Gosso 

1  to  tbc  collection  of  Milton  manuscripts  owned  by  Trinity 
College.  Cambridge.  England.  To  all  lovers  of  literature,  says 
Mr.  Gos*c.  this  collection  "is  a  relic  «*f  inestimable  value,"  while 
to  those  who  are  practically  interested  in  the  art  of  verse,  it  reads 
•'a  m«>rc  pregnant  lesson  than  any  other  similar  document  in  the 
world."  The  value  of  the  collection  consists  in  the  fact  that  it 
reveals  lous  the  great  poet  intimately  engaged  in  fashioning  and 
polishing  his  compositions,  giving  us  his  first  rough  drafts.  Ins 
alterations,  omissions,  interlineations.  It  is  his  note-book  fora 
period  of  five  years  -his  blossoming  jwriod.  Says  Mr.  Gosse  lin 
7 he  A I  lam  lit  Monthly,  May) 

“With  the  exception  of  '  I. 'Allegro  *  and  '  II  Pcnncrono,'  which 
have  accidentally  drop|>ed  from  the  unbound  volume,  or  else 
were  hewn  roughly  out  of  the  marble  elsewhere,  these  pages  form 
Milton's  poetical  workshop.  Moreover,  the  collection  is,  with 
those  exceptions,  complete.  Between  the ' Song  on  May  Morn¬ 
ing.'  written  at  Cambridge  in  the  spring  of  1631.  and  the  Latin 
and  Italian  pieces  composed  in  Italy  in  1631;.  there  does  not  seem 
(••exist  another  copy  of  Milton's  verses  which  does  not  occur  in 
the  Trinity  manuscript." 

In  the  collection,  moreover,  there  is  no  trace  of  a  single  aban¬ 
doned  work.  “  Milton  attempted  nothing  which  he  failed  to  carry 
through,  and  the  examination  of  these  leaves  gives  u*  good  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  he  started  no  poem,  not  even  a  sonnet  or  n 
song,  without  being  quite  sure  tieforehnnd  that  he  would  be  able 
to  complete  it  in  perfection." 

The  first  part  of  the  note-book  was  written  in  1633.  and  begins 
with  "Arcades."  Next  follows  "At  a  Solemn  Music."  the  manu¬ 
script  of  which  is  badly  mutilated.  Mr.  Gosse  write*: 

"Here  Milton  is  seen  to  be  greatly  perplexed  with  contending 
plans,  and  the  entire  poem  is  twice  canceled,  with  strong  cross 
pen-line*,  ami  a  third  time  written.  We  examine  the  two  can¬ 
celed  forms  of  the  ode  with  particular  curiosity,  since  Milton's 
failures  are  more  than  most  men's  successes.  Here  arc  two  lost 
linos : 

•  While  all  1  hr  .tarry  rounds,  and  arches  blue. 

Resound  and  echo.  Ilallelu  !' 

and.  lower  down,  the  ‘melodious  noise '  was  originally  succeeded 
by  the  line. 

•  My  leaviDR  oul  those  harsh  chromatic  Jars.’ 
which  Milton's  ear  instinctively  felt  was  discordant. 

"As  an  instance  of  the  extreme  and  punctilious  care  the  poet 
took  to  make  his  expression  exactly  suit  his  thought  and  his 
music,  it  may  be  worth  the  notice  and  analysis  of  the  reader  that 
he  tried 'cvcr-endlcss  light.'  'evcr-glorious, " uneclipscd,’ 1  where 
day  dwells  without  night,'  'endless  morn  of  light.'  'in  cloudless 
birth  of  light.'  'in  never-parting  light,'  before  finally  returning 
to  the  fifth  (and  certainly  the  best)  of  these  seven  variants. 

"We  then  come  to  the  'I-etter  to  a  Friend.'  twice  drafted,  and 
with  innumerable  small  corrections,  proving,  in  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  way.  the  extreme  importance  of  the  crisis  in  Milton's  life 
of  which  this  epistle,  with  its  enclosed  sonnet,  is  the  memorable 
record." 

Of  the  manuscript  of  "Comus"  Mr.  Gosse  says: 

"This  is  Milton's  own  writing,  again,  and  the  intcrlinings  and 
canceled  readings  arc  so  numerous  that  we  arc  able  to  follow  the 
poet  in  the  act  of  composition.  As  in  '  Arcades, '  he  makes  a 
false  start,  and  the  first  twenty  lines  are  stormily  struck  through. 

"  Who  has  ever  lived,  but  Milton,  that  was  rich  enough  to  throw 
away  such  beauties  as. 

‘on  whose  bunks 

Eternal  roses  grow  and  hyacinths.’ 
or. 

•I  doubt  me.  gentle  mortal,  these  may  seem 

Strange  distances  to  hear  and  unknown  climes'? 

“As  we  proceed,  the  main  interest  is  to  note  the  unfailing  skill 
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of  Milton.  He  alters  frequently.  an«l  in  altering  he  invariably 
improves.  Never  was  there  an  artist  in  language  of  *o  sure  a 
hand." 


ARTISTIC  INFLUENCE  OF  JAPAN. 

IN  the  eighteenth  century  Chinese  art  exercised  a  great  influ¬ 
ence  in  Europe,  producing  the  erratic  rococo  style,  to-day 
the  Western  world  is  going  to  school  to  the  Japanese.  Such  is 
the  view  of  a  writer  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  der  Cold- 
sehnu'edeknnst  (Lcipsic).  The  Japanese  artist,  he  thinks,  is  the 
finest  observer  of  nature,  and  the  nv»>t  conscientious  copyist  of 
whatever  he  sees.  We  formerly  called  h:s  reproductions  odd . 
but  the  instantaneous  photograph  has  proved  that  they  are  really 
as  he  sees  them.  The  writer  continues 

"For  thirty  years.  English  taste  has  been  in  sympathy  with 
that  of  the  Japanese,  mid  English  artists  have  tried  to  embody  it. 
not.  however,  with  perfect  success,  for  they  have  been  too  much 
under  classical  influence.  Thus  arose  the  '  English  style, *  which 
has  produced  but  little  impression  on  the  art  of  other  lands,  and 
which  has  utterly  failed  to  touch  German  artists  or  the  German 
public.  Somewhat  later,  Germany  fell  under  the  influence  of 
Japan,  but  German  artists  were  no  happier  than  their  English 
eonjrirtt  had  been.  Their  exaggerated  attempts  resulted  in  the 
overdrawn  '  youthful  style.’  They  felt  the  beauty  "f  Ja|»anc*e 
art.  but  did  not  understand  its  spirit,  lly  many  artists  and  con¬ 
noisseurs.  Chinese  and  Japanese  art  are  confounded,  alt  ho  mi 
distinct  to  the  critical  eye. 

"The  Japanese  is  a  born  lover  of  nature.  Whatever  he  pro¬ 
duces.  from  the  most  painstaking  work  of  art  to  the  simplest 
household  utensil,  is  after  natural  models.  In  the  representation 
of  figures  and  scenes  the  Japanese  display  a  perception  which  is 
Astonishing,  With  a  couple  <»f  strokes  of  the  brush,  they  repro¬ 
duce  what  they  see  with  a  truth  to  life  winch  is  almost  incredible. 

“Geniality  and  originality,  it  can  not  lie  denied,  are  |nrc*es*cd 
by  the  Chinese  style,  which  is  much  older  than  the  Ja]ianvM>. 
But  the  Japanese,  at  the  comparatively  recent  foundation  of 
their  state,  had  the  advantage  of  learning  from  their  ncighljor* 
what  no!  to  do." 

That  the  Japanese  arc  anything  but  frivolous,  tin  writer  con¬ 
tinues,  is  shown  by  their  artistic  appreciation  of  the  nude 
Japan,  he  thinks,  can  look  forward  to  a  great  artistic  future. 
When  we  have  been  thoroughly  educated  in  the  spirit  of  Japanese 
art  wo  shall  know  better  than  to  attempt  to  make  faithful  copies 
of  their  figures,  plants,  birds,  etc.  We  shall  seek  to  reproduce 
our  own  fauna  and  flora,  and  to  depict  as  faithfully  the  life  and 
customs  of  our  own  laud,  as  the  Japanese  depict  theirs.—  I  rani- 
la  lion  made  for  Tiik  Lrmt.tKv  Dk;»m 


matte  ardor  Elsewhere  he  wrote  to  the  same  carrcspoodent 
’The  stage  {that  is  to  say.  bis  plays,  if  successful)  would  be 
worth  joo.uuo  francs  a  year  to  me.*  Vainly  did  his  friend  Heine 
proffer  golden  counsel.  *  Yesterday.*  we  find  him  again  writing 
to Egcria.*  I  had  a  talk  with  Heine  about  my  plays.  “Take  care." 
was  his  reply.  “The  Brcstois  (inhabitant  of  Brest)  can  not  make 
himself  at  borne  at  Toulon.  Stick  to  your  trade."'  For  years 
Balzac  was  busy  upon  his  •  Illusions  Perdues. '  A  more  poignant 
history  of  disillusions  is  that  of  his  own  writing  for  the  stage.  It 
was  the  will-o'-the-wisp,  the  ignis  fain  us  perpetually  enticing 
him  from  tangibilities  and  the  true  bent  of  his  genius.  And  the 
bc-si  of  his  plays.  ’Mcrcadct.'  was  never  more  than  a  qualified 
success,  nor  is  it  likely  to  lie  reproduced. " 


Grand  Opora  Season  of  1900-1901. —The  arrange¬ 
ments  for  next  year's  o]>cra  season  are  now  nearly  complete.  Mr. 
Maurice  Grxu  has  engaged  about  two  hundred  and  thirty-live 
nrtists.  including,  according  to  The  Mum  Trade  Journal, 
Mmex.  Melba.  Eamc-s.  Nordka,  Ternina,  Sc  be  IT,  Gadtky.  Bauer* 
meister.  Suzanne  Adams.  Susan  Strong.  Louise  Homes.  Carrie 
BridewclI.Olitzka.  and  MM. Pringle.  Jean  and  Edouard  de  Keszke. 
Plan^on.  Diifel,  Muhlmann,  Campanari.  Imliart  tie  In  Tour.  He 
Lucia.  Bertram.  O'Mara.  Scotti.  Gililliert,  and  Joumut.  The 
French  nn«l  Italian  operas  will  l»e  conducted  by  Maneinelli,  and 
the  Wagnerian  operas  by  Damn -sell  t.r  von  Schuch.  The  public- 
will  regret  to  hear  that  Calvf-  will  not  return  to  America  until 
having  signed  an  engagement  f'»r  the  Opera  Comique, 
Paris,  f.ir  the-  coming  season.  where  she  is  to  create  two  rfiles, 
one  in  n  Wagner  o(«ra,  the  otlic-r  in  Zola  and  Bruncau's  opera  of 
•’  L’Ouragan." 

The  Maurice  Grau  Opera  Company  will  sail  from  Europe  on 
October  proceeding  directly  to  San  Francisco  by  s]K-ciul  train, 
where  they  will  open  the  opera  season  at  the  Grand  Opera  House 
on  Novcmlier  is  with  an  engagement  of  three  weeks.  Thence 
brief  engagements  will  lie  played  in  Sacramento.  Ia>s  Angeles, 
Salt  Lake  City.  Denver.  Kansas  City.  Lincoln,  St.  Paul,  and 
Minneapolis.  The  New  York  opera  scavm  will  open  on  Decem¬ 
ber  I'.  The  arrangements  for  the  new  English  o|>cra  in  New 
York  have  not  yet  been  made  fully  public. 


NOTES. 

Mx  Wiii.i cm  Scr.1 .  itIvm  B-srl  “  Notn-rt  Tourney  "  I*  now  In  its  fourth 
thousand  at  the  red  of  the  <>n. I  wr*k.  I»  a  son  of  Mrs.  Abby  Sage  Kivii* 

widvlx  kn<nn«i  write*  and  ledum  on  tinallah  literature.  The 
A*  *  Asirr.  which  pi mt« a  favorable  review  <>f  Mr.  Sage'a atotv.  sav* that 
»i»  .Mr’oi  H  Amef-.m  and  French  htslofy  has  always  been  gient-und 
that  the  present  v-m  historical  novel  is  tlie  tcMilt  of  hi*  studies  in  t tie 
hlstorv  and  liierature  of  Uiv  French  keroluiwa. 


An  Unpublished  Work  of  Balzac.  After  the  rather 
laughable  faux  pas  of  Mr.  Home  Gordon  last  summer  in  an¬ 
nouncing  with  flourish  of  trumi*ets  the  "discovery "  of  a  new 
work  by  the  elder  Dumas,  which,  as  it  subsequently  turned  out. 
had  been  in  print  in  French.  Spanish,  and  English  for  thirty  or 
more  years,  one  feels  inclined  to  put  on  a  critical  anil  cautious 
air  when  one  hUars  of  a  new  marvel  of  this  description.  This 
time  it  is  an  unpublished  work  by  Honori  Balzac.  The  ll’es /• 
minster  Castile  (April  t;»  says  of  it 

"Strange  ns  it  may  appear,  there  exists  a  work  of  Balzac’s  in 
manuscript  which  has  never  seen  the  light,  anti  on  which  he  built 
extravagant  hopes  of  fame  and  millions.  This  is  a  play  orig¬ 
inally  called  ‘La  Premiere  Demoiselle,’  afterward  renamed 
'  L’EcoIe  dcs  Mcnages.’  In  rijs  he  wrote  to  Mme.  Hanska. 
afterward  his  wife  "Yesterday  1  wanted  to  write  to  you.  but 
was  overcome  with  the  inspiration  of  a  comedy.  "La  Premiere 
Demoiselle."  George  Sand  predicts  for  it  the  most  brilliant  suc¬ 
cess.  It  is  one  of  three  schemes  for  making  my  fortune.  ’  The 
uon-success  of  the  piece  did  not  iu  the  very  least  abate  his  dra- 


Wltli  the  racvpti.ti  c-f  Mr.  Wfnuton  Spruce t-C ho tf hit  1.  no  writer  hit* 
sh-.wrn  to  better  advantage  ■*  a  critic  of  thr  South  African  war  than  Mr. 
Spencer  Wilkinson.  lira  lai-r  colleague  on  The  Morning  /!>»/.  From  an 
almost  unknown  civilian  hr  ha*  developed  into  the  leading  ni  litm  y  crltl.  of 
bnJ'*i.  and  3:*  tnorainr  >unmur<  of  the  situation  in  ?*>  /’  a — the  pn-Jic- 
iMuof  vkkk  are  mMaatly  iwilitd-h  r— d  by  millions  each  day.  lie 
was  hors  at  Man. Hester  nearly  fill,  tears  men.  and  had  ..  di-.titucui.hrj 
Otf.id  career,  lie  «•>>  afterward  tailed  in  the  bat.  but  later  turned  to 
-.-I- m  «  -  >!.  w  t!t  t  le  len  Iris  in  the  Man.  hestet  f ,ujiJu>t  for  len  vent. 
He  was  an  ardent  mem'--*  of  the  Volunteers,  and  published  Ins  litst  booh, 
"Citizen  SiMicin"  in  it*«. 


Thf  S  -  ifcespeare  Feattval  tht«  rear  at  St  ratford-ott-  A  von  wasecU-bruted 
by  a  large  number  of  visitors  and  by  the  principal  residents  of  the  town. 
After  a  i-an-juet  at  the  town  hall  the  party  pro. ceded  to  Trimly  Church, 
where,  after  an  address  t-v  the  vicar,  many  wreaths  and  garland*  were 
placed  on  Shakespeare's  grave.  Miss  Marie  Corelli,  who  for  the  past  two 
vvars  has  l«n  a  res  detit  of  Stratford,  laid  upon  the  grave  n  wreath 
leathered  from  Dante's  garden  in  Italy  The  town  was  gay  with  Hags  and 
banting  And  the  grammar  K-bool  which  the  1«ard  attended  wn*  profusely 
dec- .rated.  At  »  rn.-et.ng  of  the  Memorial  Association  several  gifts  were 
announce.!,  including  — ven  valuable  paintings  by  old  mo-icr.  for  the  gal¬ 
lery  The  London  SrandarJ mention*  the  interest ing  fact  that  among  the 
literary  jvlgr.n-s  was delegation  from  the  Shakespeare  Club  of  the  Vnl- 
vet-  tv  o'  North  Dakota,  w  !>.-  nj  come  almost  s  \  thousand  miles  to  pay* 
their  tribute  of  Homage  t..  rhi-  illustrious  poet. 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION. 


NEW  DISCOVERIES  IN  ANTARTIC  LANDS. 

THE  recent  Belgian  Antarctic  expedition  succeeded  in  alter¬ 
ing  the  map  of  the  world  considerably  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  South  Pole.  That  map,  so  far  as  the  Antarctic  regions  arc 
concerned,  is  still  largely  pure  guesswork.  The  De/gica,  we  arc 
told,  sailed  over  dry  land— or  what  was  so  represented  on  the 
chart— anti  landed  exploring  parties 
where  the  map  showed  only  rolling  bil 
lows.  The  accompanying  map  shows  how 
greatly  at  fault  the  old  charts  were  in  the 
vicinity  of  Gerlache  Strait.  The  Bel 
gian  sponsor  of  this 
body  of  water,  M. 

A.  de  Gerlache,  con¬ 
tributes  to  /.'///us- 
/ration  (Pari*. 

March  34)  an  inter¬ 
esting  account  of 
h  i  s  work,  from 


“The  panorama  unfolded  to  our  eves,  and  never  contemplated 
by  man  before,  was  of  gloomy  grandeur.  Half-way  up  the  black, 
gray,  or  red  cliffs,  vertical  and  with  clearly  defined  clefts,  floated 
clouds;  at  their  feet  was  the  ice,  brilliantly  white,  with  blue 
cracks  at  the  sea  level.  Here  and  there  floated  icebergs  eaten 
away  by  the  waves ;  some  had  vast  caves,  whose  roofs  were  of 
dazzling  azure.  We  often  saw  sunsets  of  unspeakable  magnifi¬ 
cence.  The  only  things  needed  to  complete  our  happiness  were 
volcanoes. 

"The  water  was  peopled  with  cetacea,  balneoptera,  and  megop- 
tera.  On  the  floating  ice  seals  assembled.  On  the  land  we  found 

rookeries  or  colonics  of  penguins,  which 
did  not  disperse  at  our  approach ;  they 
had  never  seen  men  before.  These  rook¬ 
eries  were  often  on  bods  of  guano  that 
looked  like  soil,  but  underneath  was  solid 
rock.  Other  birds  innumerable  nested  or 
perched  on  the  cliffs ;  sea-swallows,  pe¬ 
trels,  Cape  pigeons,  cormorants,  etc . 

"It  is  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  the  deso¬ 
lation  of  the  Antarctic  regions.  Take  the 
highest  Alps,  suppose  an  unheard-of  del¬ 
uge  that  raises  the  water  level  to  the  limit 
of  eternal  snow ;  regard  the  summits  that 
rise  above  it— and  you  will  get  an  idea  of 
Brabant  Island,  of  Antwerp  Island,  of 
lianco  Land,  etc.  There  the  snow  line  is 
at  the  sea- level,  and  nevertheless  wo  are  only  at  64*  or  65*  South 
latitude.  In  the  northern  hemisphere  at  65*  we  have  Iceland,  a 
habitable  and  inhabited  country;  in  Russia  St.  Petersburg  Is  at 
60'  north,  and  Archangel  is  within  the  polar  circle ;  in  Norway, 
Tromso  is  at  70'  and  Hammcrfest  at  71*-  But  no  Gulf  Stream 
bathes  the  shores  visited  by  the  /ie/gica."—  Translation  made 
for  Tur  LITERARY  DIGEST. 


I'lscovruirs  ok  thy  iihhun  exkeoitiox  is  graham  usa 


FLAM  MARION’S  EXPLANATION  OF  OBSCURE 
PSYCHIC  PHENOMENA. 

AN  attempt  to  explain  certain  obscure  pscyhic  phenomena  is 
made  in  a  recent  work  entitled  “The  Unknown, ”  by 
Camille  Flammarion,  well  known  as  a  populur  writer  on  astrun- 


(Coast  line  ot  hitherto  accepted  charts  Is  shown  by  the  dotted  line  ) 

which  wc  translate  the  following  paragraphs.  Says  the  explorer: 

“  English  or  American  scalers,  who  follow  their  profession  in 
the  Shetland*,  have  pushed  further  south  in  quest  of  the  fur  seal, 
which  has  been  almost  exterminated  in  those  islands.  They  saw 
land  and  ice-clad  mountain  tops,  and  they  saw.  or  thought  they 
saw,  that  these  lands  continued  in  such  or  such  a  direction  ;  they 
then  guessed  at  the  distance  separating  two  point*.  Returning 
to  their  port,  they  related  what  they  had  seen,  and  from  these 
vague  data,  geographers  prepared  approximate  maps  and  bap¬ 
tized  new  lands.  How  many  names  were  thus  given  to  phantom 
islands,  to  clouds  that  resembled  mountain  ranges,  or  to  fields  of 
ice  that  looked  lie  coasts  ! 

"Other  expeditions,  more  scientific,  were  not  able  to  make  a 
sufficiently  large  number  of  landings.  Now  every  one  knows 
how  differently  objects  appear  according  as  they  arc  seen  from 
a  near  or  a  distant  standpoint.  If  our  own  itinerary  had  not 
followed  so  closely  all  the  outlines  of  the  coast,  wc  should  not 
have  been  able  to  trace  the  exact  and  almost  precise  contours  of 
our  chart,  which  is  so  different  from  the  preceding  ones." 


omy  and  as  a  dabbler  in  occultism.  M.  Flammarion  advances 
no  particularly  new  theories,  but  bases  his  explanations  on  the 
often  advanced  hypothesis  of  a  thought-wave  or  brain-ray,  which 
ho  attempts  to  treat  in  accordance  with  modern  notionsof  energy. 
The  ether,  according  to  received  physical  doctrine,  transmits 
light,  heat,  and  perhaps  attraction  to  considerable  distances. 
Why  may  wc  not  suppose,  asks  the  French  writer,  that  as  it 
vibrates  through  our  brains  it  also  transmits  to  a  distance  condi¬ 
tion*  that  depend  on  the  state  of  our  minds? 

M.  Flammarion  believes  that  there  are  many  proofs  that  the 
ideas  and  opinions  of  persons  who  exercise  a  so-called  "magnetic  " 
influence  over  other*  can  be  perceived  by  their  patients  or  sub¬ 
jects.  It  is.  lie  asserts,  a  proof  of  ignorance  to  suppose  that  the 
only*  phenomena  around  us  arc  those  which  wc  can  perceive  di¬ 
rectly;  wc  know  that  there  are  colors,  electric  currents,  sounds, 
and  magnetic  attractions  and  repulsions  which  ore  wholly  im¬ 
perceptible  to  us,  and  yet  can  be  detected  by  means  of  delicate 
instruments.  Our  knowledge  of  science  authorises  us  to  consider 
that  all  the  bodies  surrounding  us  are  in  infinite  and  constant 


Of  some  or  the  features  of  these  newly  mapped  Southern  re- 


relation  one  with  the  other,  in  accordance  with  the  well-known 


glons,  M.  dc  Gerlache  speaks  as  follows: 


laws  of  energy.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  consider  ourselves  also 


“The  weather  was  wonderful.  On  [January!  25th  it  was  so 
warm  that  one  of  us  was  prostrated  with  sunstroke.  On  the  37th 
we  penetrated  into  the  strait  of  which  the  false  Hughes  Bay  was 
only  the  entrance.  On  this  day  wc  experienced  the  peculiar  joy 
and  emotion  that  navigators  feel  when  their  prows  are  cleaving 
virgin  seas.  We  could  not  gaze  long  enough  at  the  lofty  cliffs 
descending  into  the  sea.  the  bays  bordered  with  glaciers,  the 
peaks  pointing  toward  heaven.  All  was  savage,  sterile,  bare; 
nevertheless  they  were  riches  for  us.  since  they  were  our  discov¬ 
eries . 


as  permeated  by  all  these  reciprocal  calorific,  electric,  and  at¬ 
tractive  actions,  not  to  speak  of  influences  derived  front  forces 
the  existence  of  which  we  do  not  even  suspect ;  in  a  word,  ns 
permeated  by  dynamic  actions  of  which  we  only  perceive  the 
most  gross  as  they  come  into  play  around  us. 

M.  Flammarion  concludes  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
transmission  of  thought,  mental  suggestion,  the  action  of  one 
mind  upon  another,  altho  most  authorities  arc  of  a  different  opin¬ 
ion.  He  explains  these  phenomena  by  supposing  that  ci’her  a 
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wave  or  a  current  of  some  sort  issues  from  one  brain  and  strikes 
another  brain,  thereby  conveying  to  it  a  sudden  excitement 
which  is  translated  into  a  sensation  of  hearing  or  sight.  The 
nerves  at  such  times,  he  believes,  receive  a  shock  in  some  speciric 
direction.  He  is  uncertain  whether  these  waves  or  rays  come 
from  the  action  of  the  physical  brain  or  from  some  possible  inner 
center  of  the  mind.  He  docs  not  attempt  to  discover  what  form 
they*  take,  but  he  suggests  that  as  there  is  electricity  in  the 
human  body,  the  action  may  be  due  to  it.  as  there  is  plenty  of 
evidence  that  projected  psychic  force*  can  be  transformed  into 
physical,  electrical,  nnd  mechanical  effects.  Finally,  he  says,  if 
thought  is  not  a  secretion  of  matter,  hut  a  form  of  energy,  death 
of  the  body  can  not  destroy  it. 

All  this  is  necessarily  somewhat  crude,  but  it  satisfies  a  popu¬ 
lar  demand,  and  an  explanation  of  clairvoyance  and  telepathy 
based  on  the  admitted  properties  of  energy  is  certainly  better 
than  one  that  ignores  those  properties. 

OUR  SOLDIERS  IN  THE  TROPICS. 

IIE  fact  that  the  Northern  soldier  fighting  in  tropical  lands 
needs  different  clothing,  food,  aud  care  from  his  brother  in 
the  temperate  zone  is  continually  brought  to  our  notice  by  writers 
on  military  hygiene.  A  noteworthy  article  on  the  subject  and 
one  that  introduce*  us  to  some  new  points  of  view  is  contributed 
to  the  Philadelphia  Mrifiid/ Journal  (April  7)  by  Capt.  Charles 
E.  Woodruff,  assistant  surgeon  Cnited  States  army.  I»r.  Wood¬ 
ruff  asserts  that  it  is  not  enough  to  treat  our  troops  in  the  tropics 
as  it  would  lie  proper  to  treat  the  natives  of  the  countries  where 
they  are  lighting  :  the  fact  that  they  were  liorn  ami  bron  *ht  up  in 
a  Northern  climate  must  have  consideration  as  well  as  their  pres¬ 
ent  situation.  He  asserts  also  that  much  of  the  criticism  of  our 
soldiers'  tropical  rations  is  the  result  of  ignorance.  For  instance, 
say*  Dr.  Woodruff: 

"In  condemning  canned  beef  one  officer  is  said  to  have  re¬ 
ported  that  it  was  devoid  of  nutritive  proportie*  and  worthless  as 
food,  because  all  the  real  essence  of  the  beef  was  boiled  «>ut  nnd 
converted  into  beef-extract,  und  that  nothing  was  left  in  the  beef 
but  the  dry  muscular  fiber.  Such  n  gross  error  is  laughable  to  a 
physician,  because  the  veriest  medical  tyro  knows  that  the  nutri¬ 
ment  in  the  meat  is  the  fiber  and  that  Ixuling  coagulate*  certain 
parts  of  the  fiber,  but  that  it  is  impossible  to  l*»il  out  more  than 
two  ]*er  cent,  of  the  albuminous  nutrients.  This  officer  had  been 
influenced  by  the  vicious  advertisements  of  beef-extract,  each 
tcasjioonful  of  which  is  boldly  said  to  contain  all  the  nutriment 
of  one  jKtund  of  lean  meat.  Like  the  vast  majority  iff  men  he 
believed  these  absurd  advertisements,  and  docs  not  know  the 
difference  between  the  nutrimentof  the  fiber  and  the  stimulating 
substances  in  the  beef-extract.  When  he  cats  boiled  meat  or 
canned  meat  and  docs  n<>t  experience  the  same  stimulation  as 
after  eating  broiled  beefsteak,  he  is  somewhat  confirmed  in  his 
opinion  of  the  worthlessness  of  canned  beef. ” 

Coarse  food  and  primitive  cooking  are  necessities  of  war.  the 
writer  says  ;  an  army  can  not  take  a  hotel  chef  with  it :  neither 
can  soldier-cooks  Ihj  adepts  at  making  cream  puffs.  Yet  Dr. 
Woodruff  commends  the  recent  law  authorising  the  enlistment  of 
special  cooks,  which  he  says  is  "probably  the  m<>st  beneficent 
change  in  the  management  of  the  ration,  in  the  history  of  the 
army.”  In  general,  the  present  ration  is  the  result  of  develop- 
mont  and  should  not  lie  altered  unless  we  arc  sure  that  a  change 
would  be  for  the  better.  Dr.  Woodruff  devotes  much  space  to 
an  analysis  and  discussion  of  the  ration,  and  concludes  that  its 
only  weak  i>oint  is  in  the  selection  of  articles  for  field  use. 
Canned  goods  can  not  lie  properly  inspected,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  erect  and  operate  its  own  canneries.  Says  the 
writer: 

“Our  Ordnance  Department  has  shown  that  it  is  fully  able  to 
look  after  every  detail  of  the  manufacture,  inspection,  and  test¬ 


ing  of  every  article  it  furnishes,  and  it  has  over  fifty  ordnance 
officers  to  do  the  work.  What  a  contrast  is  our  Commissary  De¬ 
partment.  expected  to  buy  and  inspect  and  test  immensely 
greater  quantities  of  stuff,  and  yet  it  has  only  twenty-two  officers 
to  do  the  work.  Until  Congress  increases  this  department  so 
that  it  can  do  its  work  of  inspection  of  all  articles,  then  we  must 
stick  to  a  rigid  rule  that  nothing  is  to  be  supplied  unless  it  can 
be  inspected  at  any  time  before  it  is  issued  to  the  soldier.  We 
would  not  dream  of  waiting  until  the  soldier  pulls  the  trigger  to 
find  out  whether  the  powder  is  good,  nor  should  we  wait  until 
the  hungry  soldier  opens  his  can  of  meat  to  find  out  whether  the 
contractor  has  been  honest.” 

The  opinion  that  the  American  soldier  is  the  best  fed  in  tho 
world  is  erroneous,  according  to  Dr.  Woodruff.  He  says: 

"After  taking  in  all  the  circumstances,  the  national  dietaries, 
the  money  allowances,  whisky  and  wine  allowances,  increases  in 
war,  climate,  and  work,  the  conclusion  was  inevitable  that  our 
ration  was  and  is  otic  of  the  least  liberal  rations  among  civilized 
nations,  if  not  Iht  I  tail  liberal.  It  has  lieen  n  common  thing  to 
increase  our  ration  in  war.  only  to  reduce  it  again  at  the  end  of 
the  war.  compelling  company  commanders  to  resort  to  all  sorts 
of  schemes  to  get  money  to  buy  badly  needed  variety . 

*'l  am  firmly  convinced  that  each  company  should  receive  a 
trifle  per  day  for  each  man.  with  which  to  buy  extras  whenever 
he  can.  Many  companies  of  volunteers  did  this  with  private 
fund*.  .  .  .  The  chief  use  of  such  funds  would  of  course  1**  for 
the  purchase  of  green  vegetables  and  fresh  fruits.  As  u  rule,  the 
c«>m|>any  commanders  can  buy  these  articles  in  small  lots,  when 
it  would  lie  entirely  out  of  the  question  for  tho  commissary  de¬ 
partment  to  handle  them." 

Dr.  Woodruff'*  view*  on  the  use  of  alcohol  in  the  tropics  are 
unusual  and  radical.  He  says: 

"The  use  of  alcohol  by  soldier*  is  an  old  evil,  nnd  its  excessive 
use  was  at  one  time  so  common  that  old  soldier  and  drunkard 
were  almost  synonymous  words.  Part  of  this  drinking  in  former 
generations  was  a  result  of  the  habits  of  the  times  when  every 
man  was  expected  to  get  drunk  occasionally  like  a  gentleman. 
Nevertheless,  much  of  it  has  been  laid  to  the  sameness  and  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  the  ration.  Tho  enormous  consumption  of  whisky 
during  the  Civil  War  was  partly  due  to  this  natural  craving  of  a 
depressed  nervous  system.  It  made  no  difference  in  the  tropics 
to  tell  every  one  that  alcohol  was  dangerous,  and  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  we  saw  more  drinking  in  the  Philippines  than  we  had 
seen  for  a  long  time— not  drunkenness,  but  a  steady  daily  con¬ 
sumption.  It  seemed  inevitable.” 

The  author  goes  on  to  state  his  belief  that  a  certain  amount  of 
a!o»h»»l  is  necessary  in  the  tropics,  owing  to  the  terrible  nervous 
exhaustion  that  results  from  long  cx|>oxure  to  heat  and  moisture. 
He  says : 

"We  have  exhaustion,  physical  and  mental,  and  particularly 
the  exhaustion  of  nervous  tissue,  the  basis  of  neurasthenia,  ner¬ 
vous  prostration,  and  other  numerous  conditions  known  to  phy¬ 
sicians.  in  all  of  which  there  is  apt  to  be  an  instinctive  desire  for 
a  stimulant,  tea.  coffee,  cocain.  or  alcohol.  It  is  a  temporary 
acquired  craving  precisely  similar  to  that  of  many  periodic  or 
chronic  drunkard*  or  to  the  craving  of  certain  degenerates  among 
tramjis.  lieggars.  and  criminals,  who  arc  in  a  condition  of  con¬ 
genital  nervous  exhaustion  unfitting  them  for  work,  and  whose 
periodic  orgies  arc  proverbial.  In  every  case  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  cries  out  for  something  to  lift  it  out  of  its  depression  or  in¬ 
ertia.  . 

"Tho  I  am  not  quite  ready  to  recommend  a  daily  ration  of  wine 
or  whisky  such  as  all  the  Mediterranean  nations  use.  it  seems 
reasonable.  ...  I  look  upon  alcohol  in  moderation  as  an  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  food  in  the  tropics  to  counteract  the  excessive 
oxidation  which  in  three  weeks  will  make  a  man  lose  forty 
pounds  in  weight.  Tho  many  men  refuse  to  acknowledge  any 
such  doctrine,  they  can  not  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  condi¬ 
tions  produced  by  tropical  heal  make  it  necessary  to  have  a  lib¬ 
eral  diet  to  counteract  the  increased  wastes,  and  the  more  work 
that  :s  done  the  greater  still  must  be  the  amount  of  food.” 

Among  "exploded  fetishes  "regarding  tropical  living.  Dr. 
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Woodruff  mentions  the  opinions  that  overeating  puts  a  strain  on 
the  liver,  and  that  abdominal  bandages  are  of  sj*ccial  value. 
The  tropics,  however,  he  believes,  will  always  Ik-  unsanitary  for 
white  men.  White  colonists  in  the  tropics  always  degenerate — a 
statement  that  has  been  strongly  controverted  of  late,  but  is  sup- 
jiorted  by  the  writer  with  statistics  of  brain-capacity  in  different 
races  and  climates.  To  quote  further 

“  From  all  that  has  lieen  said  we  are  safe  in  concluding  that 
the  white  race,  raised  in  cold  countries,  will  always  rule  the 
earth.  The  tropics  left  to  themselves  always  revert  to  savagery 
as  in  Haiti,  or  semi-barbarism  ns  in  Central  America.  As  we 
need  and  must  have  the  productions  of  the  tropics— tea.  coffee, 
tobacco,  hemp.  etc.,  we  must  go  there  for  them,  for  the  native 
savage  will  never  l»c  able  to  develop  the  resources  of  hi'  own 
country,  nor  govern  it.  Those  countries  must  always  lie  under 
the  rule  of  men  raised  in  cold  climates.  It  is  the  white  man's 
burden  which  will  never  grow  less.  There  dinrs  not  seem  to  be 
any  reason  to  doubt  that  our  present  immense  force  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  could  neither  have  been  foreseen,  nor  prevented  if  it  had 
been  foreseen  before  war  occurred.  It  is  our  share  of  the  white 
man’s  burden,  which  must  Ik-  taken  up  until  our  statesmen  set 
tie  it.  This  means  a  large  force  there  for  a  long  time,  and  in 
calling  attention  to  medical  facts  we  have  but  one  purpose,  mid 
that  is,  increasing  with  a  lavish  band  the  soldier's  comforts  and 
delicacies.  It  can  not  lie  too  often  repeated  that  at  home  the 
|  ms  sens  ion  of  a  large  company  fund  derived  from  canteen  profits 
is  considered  a  necessity,  nod  to  Ik-  in  the  held  sulisisting  on 
the  ration  without  money  to  buy  has  alwuy*  Ikcii  n  hardship; 
therefore  in  the  tropics  a  comjmny  fund  supplied  by  the  commis¬ 
sary  is  a  necessity,  as  in  every  civilized  nation  in  the  world." 

In  conclusion  l»r.  Woodruff  say* 

"The  white  man's  burden  is  heavy  enough,  as  it  is  even  with 
the  best  of  food  so  let  us  not  think  for  one  instant  **f  reducing 
the  ration  in  the  least  item,  but  to  increase  it,  if  need  Ik*,  to  the 
point  of  extravagance  Knglund  with  all  her  care,  pays  for  her 
Eastern  trade  in  the  health  of  the  families  of  her  servants  m 
India.  Kipling  talks  of  it  in  Ins  stories,  and  it  is  already  an  old 
story  with  us.  Some  of  our  regiment*  which  have  not  left  the 
country  are  said  to  have  already  over  two  hundred  and  thirty 
pension  applications  on  file— who  can  guc**  the  future  record  of 
the  regiments  from  Manila? 

"  Whether  or  not  it  is  wise  for  us  to  keep  our  share  of  the  white 
man's  burden,  does  not  concern  us  here  in  the  least  That  is  a 
question  to  be  decided  after  wc  have  weigher]  all  the  advantages 
mid  disadvantages.  If  we  keep  it.  a  way  will  soon  Ik-  found  of 
making  the  natives  govern  themselves  in  local  affair*,  ami  native 
troops  in  place  of  our  own  will  Ik-  the  chief  means  of  hghtcuing 
our  work.  At  present  our  white  man’s  burden  means  the  liurdcn 
of  the  soldier  of  the  regular  army.  I.ct  us  make  it  a-  light  as 
possible.” 


Life  Under  Other  Conditions.  According  to  soma 
recent  writers,  organic  life  and  vital  processes  depend  on  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  on  element  wbnoc  compounds  are  in  critical  equilibrium 
at  the  temperatures  at  which  life  exist*.  According  to  Geoffrey 
Martin,  who  writes  on  the  subject  in  .V/V«iv  for  March, 

carbon  is  the  fundamental  element  in  our  animal  organism,  but. 
according  to  l*r.  F.  J.  Allen,  who  has  been  studying  along  the 
same  line,  nitrogen  plays  an  all-important  part  iu  determining 
vital  phenomena.  "Mr  Martin  suggests.-'  says  .\<i/urr.  “that 
at  the  higher  temperatures  which  may  exist  on  other  celestial 
bodies,  or  which  may  have  existed  at  one  time  on  our  earth,  sili¬ 
con  may  give  rise  to  a  scries  of  compound'  analogous  in  their 
complexity  and  instability  to  our  'organic*  carbon  comj-»unds. 
and  under  such  conditions  what  we  may  cal!  'silicon  life'  may 
exist.  In  connection  with  this  view  it  i'  somewhat  interesting 
to  notice  that  the  power  of  secreting  silica  is  :i*»w  possessed  by 
what  we  regard  as  among  the  lowest  types  of  vegetable  and  ani¬ 
mal  life,  diatoms  and  sponges.  Hut  of  course  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  the  teni|K-ratures  required  for  earlxm  life.  or. 
ns  l>r.  Allen  calls  it.  nitrogen  life  and  Mr.  Martin’s  hypothetical 
silicon  life." 


PERAMBULATING  COCOONS. 

ERTAIX  caterpillars  are  born.  live,  and  die  in  their  cocoons, 
which  they  thus  use  as  a  snail  uses  his  shell.  Some  of 
these  protective  coverings  arc  extremely  curious  in  form  and 
color.  An  article  about  them  is  contributed  l"  /.<>  .' aturt  ( Paris, 
April  ?i)  by  M.  A.  A.  Fauvcl,  part  of  whose  description  we  trans¬ 
late  below.  Says  this  writer 

"Walking  one  day  in  the  summer  of  issj  on  the  banks  of  the 
Yang-tic- Kiang.  in  the  environs  of  Hankow,  in  Central  China,  1 
was  astonished  to  sec  on  the  willows  whose  roots  were  bathed  by 
the  waters  of  the  ‘  Son  of  the  Ocean.  ‘  fruits  that  I  had  never  seen 
before  on  any  of  the  trees  of  the  willow  family.  My  astonish¬ 
ment  increased  when,  on  my  nearer  approach,  1  saw  these  fruits 
moving  about  among  the 
branches.  Having 
picked  some.  I  saw  that 
I  had  lieen  the  victim  of 
an  optical  illusion.  The 
gray,  elongated  olives 
that  I  held  in  niv  hand 
were  only  silk-cocoons 
covered  here  and  there 
with  fragment*  of  leave* 
or  little  splinter*  of  wood. 

Contrary  to  what  i*  the 
case  with  the  majority 
of  cocoon*,  they  were 
open  at  the  two  ends. 

At  the  largest  orifice,  the 
black  head  of  a  caterpil¬ 
lar  win  showed  itself. 

This  proved  that  we  had 
not  found  a  cocoon, 
properly  speaking,  foren. 
coon*  contain  only  a 
chrysalis.  In  thi*  shel¬ 
ter.  on  the  contrary,  first 
the  worm  ar.d  afterward 
the  pupa  are  protected. 

Even  the  |K-rfect  insect, 
if  it  i*  a  female,  doc*  not 
often  leave  it.  and  she 
lays  her  egg*  in  it*  vicin¬ 
ity.  The  young  larva 
forms  a  protective  cov¬ 
ering  with  the  silk  of  the 
maternal  envelope,  and 
a*  it  grows  it  increase* 
the  thickness  and  length 
of  its  habitation,  which 
it  drag*  after  it  like  the 
snail  its  sin  11.  The  result  of  thi*  i*  that  the  thread  of  the  CO- 
coon  i*  not  continuous  and  can  not  Ik-  reeled  off.  The  silk  may 
Ik-  utilized  by  canting  it.  but  the  Chinese  disdain  to  do  this, 
having  at  their  disposal  the  beautiful  and  rich  cocoon*  of  the 
imiNwrry  silkworm.  At  the  moment  when  it  changes  into  a 
chrysalis  the  worm  fixes  the  cocoon  on  a  brunch  by  means  of  a 
l»and  of  *iik.  and  then  reverses  its  position  in  its  protecting  cov¬ 
ering.  It*  moving  life  is  now  ended.  At  the  end  of  a  few 
month*  the  butterfly  is  formed  If  it  is  a  male  it  flies  off ;  if  it 
is  a  female  its  life  i*  generally  |*as*cd.  as  we  have  said,  in  its 
protecting  covering . 

"The  study  of  the  Psyehid*  reveals  coverings  even  more  curi¬ 
ous  than  t!ic*c  observed  at  Hankow.  The  largest  of  all  iK-longs 
to  a  s|«ecic%  found  in  New  South  Wales.  Australia.  It  is  il>  cen¬ 
timeter*  |oj$  indie*]  long  and  3  centimeters  [  1  V  inches]  wide, 
and  is  partially  covered  with  splinter*  of  wood  arranged  in  paral¬ 
lel  rows,  lengthwise,  separated  by  spaces  of  2  to  5  millimeters 
1 1\  *o  i  inch]. 

“These  bits  of  wood  Izclong  to  the  trees  {Mrialructt  and 
/c/tfSf*rntum)  on  which  the  worm  \Oikttkui\  feeds.  Other 
species  of  the  same  region  make  cocoons  like  fruit  or  like  pine¬ 
apple'.  while  other*  resemble  small  fish,  the  splinters  simulating; 
fins.  Westwood  reproduces  oue  4  centimeters  |ij£  inches]  long, 
perfectly  cylindrical  and  entirely  covered  with  splinters  of  regu¬ 
lar  size  .  two  band*  of  *dk  encircling  it  near  the  ends  give  it  the 


•XV  l  <»■  ii  in*  — i,  t  ncoon  of 
l.tonrlj  M.'J.t'tmjnnt  t! MnK'si  Uav>, 
».  Co. •  ■'•n  ■>(  .Immii/j  Smnjlr.it ,/ .  i, 
conn  <*!  hhu/j  A j\,n.h  i Ceylon ).  4.  Co¬ 
coon  of  /VriAc  /HJi/uiorufjiii  l  A  liter  Id  1 . 
<«■-*  <>f  /<>•.  he  MMj  iPrnnoc). 
«nof  /‘n . I* ttrlicrutllji I'v  1  ctu-cn).  7, 
Co.  «on  of  Aft.t'nj  irrnnrtUj  fen.  Irons 
of  I'lomel.  -  Cmoon  of  /‘i\i /trill  tilfllj 
(environ*  of  l-ni  »  ...  C-cooii  of  /'uiimj 
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exact  appearance  ot'  a  he  tor’s  fasces  without  the  ax.  or.  if  the 
simile  be  preferred,  of  a  bundle  of  knitting-needles.  It  comes 
from  Ceylon . 

”  We  have  also  seen  cocoons  that  are  so  exactly  like  a  small 
cigarette  as  to  deceive  the  very  elect.  They  are  made  at  Suma¬ 
tra  by  Animuta  Snma/remis.  On  the  other  hand.  Kumth i  /.«»- 
j  anti  makes  cocoons  of  the  shape  and  color  of  a  small  Manila 
citfar . 

“The  most  curious  and  ingeniously  constructed  oo-m  is  prob¬ 
ably  that  of  Ptyche  qu.utrangufaris,  of  Algeria  and  l’ersia.  It 
has  the  form  of  a  truncated  pyramid  .  .  .  and  in  its  construction 
recalls  the  geometric  sense  of  the  bee. " —  7 rantlation  utmte  for 
Tiik  LiifcKARV  Diofsr. 


AN  ELECTRIC  PHONOCRAPH 


THK  action  of  the  phonograph  in  the  various  forms  at  present 
in  use  is  entirely  mechunical,  altho  the  motions  involved 
are  extremely  minute.  A  banish  inventor,  Valdemar  Paulsen, 
has  recently  devised  a  very  ingenious  instrument  in  which  electro¬ 
magnetism  is  listed  to  produce  and  preserve  the  record.  His  "tcl- 
egraphone.”  as  he  calls  it.  may  be  descrilxrtl  as  a  telephone  in 
which  the  voice  maybe  magnetically  "bottled  up"  and  kept  as 
long  as  desired.  It  is  thus  described  in  Tkt  El‘>lri,,it  M'.-rht 
ami  Eng  inter  (April  3i>  by  T.  C.  Stcvnherg.  Say>  this  writer 

"The  new  and  Important  feature iml—lied  in  this  phonograph 
is  that  instead  of  the  Kdis»n  "ax  cylinder  f«*r  receiving  and  re¬ 
producing  Speech,  Mr.  Paulsen  substitute"*  a  steel  Isind  «.r  fttcvl 
wire.  Moreover,  this  type  of  |»hon«*gmph  is  intended  *•»  Ik*  used 
only  in  connection  with  a  telephone 
"The  steel  band  referred  \«  passes  between  the  |N»lesof  a  small 
electromagnet,  the  coil  of  which  is  connected  with  a  telephone 
The  pulsations  of  the  current  caused  by  speaking  into  the  tele¬ 
phone  varies  the  strength  of  the  t’eetromugnet.  which  in  turn 
ullcctx  the  magnetism  of  the  steel  l*aiid  The  total  is  thus  vari¬ 
ably  magnetised  at  different  |Hirtion*of  its  length,  corresponding 
to  the  variations  of  the  sjieech  current,  and  will  keep  in  this  stair 
for  u  long  period.  When  again  passed  between  tile  poles  of  tlu 
same  or  similar  electromagnet,  it  reproduce*  the  initial  variations 
of  current,  and  the  spevch  IS  again  heard  through  the  telephone. 
In  this  way  the  steel  baud  can  to  UMd  to  reproduce  the  message 
a  great  number  of  times. 

"When  it  is  desired  to  use  the  tclcgraph<*ne  to  receive  a  new 
message,  all  that  is  necessary  is  t<>  pass  the  land  lietween  the 
pnlen  of  a  strong  clectromugtict  or  to  send  an  electric  current 
through  it.  Then  all  the  magnetism  of  the  steel  band  will  disap- 
jicar  and  it  will  lie  again  ready  for  use 


The  practical  use  of  the  invention,  wo  arc  Informed,  was  at 
first  hindered  by  the  fact  that  to  receive  a  sjwvch  of  any  length 
u  very  long  steel  band  was  required.  This  drawback  was  over¬ 
come  by  Mr.  Paul¬ 
sen’s  assistant  en¬ 
gineer.  Mr.  Peters¬ 
en.  who  invented  a 
device  for  recording 
several  messages  on 
the  samel  «ee  band 
without  confusion 
in  reproduction. 
The  tclegrapbone 
reproduces  tqievch 
and  Miigmg  very 

FIO.  I.— «wi:  FOMM  OF  rH.Fr.HAI-IIONF.  ....  ,  , 

distinctly  and  with¬ 


out  alteration  of  tone.  To  quote  further 


"The  illustrations  arc  photographic  reproductions  of  two  of  the 
first  instruments  made.  Fig.  i  shows  a  steel  band  wound  around 
one  of  two  wheels.  In  running  from  one  wheel  to  another,  it 
comes  in  relation  with  the  electromagnet  on  top  of  the  frame  and 
is  acted  upon  by  it.  The  band  i*  then  drawn  back  upon  the  first 
wheel,  and  is  now  able  by  duplicating  the  original  motion,  to 
reproduce  the  speech  in  the  telephone,  and  to  do  so  as  often  as  is 
required.  Fig.  2  shows  another  form  of  instrument,  more  in  ap¬ 


pearance  like  the  Edw»n  phonograph.  The  electromagnet  is  here 
shown  traveling  along  a  steel  or  nickel  wire  wound  in  a  spiral 
around  a  drum. 

"It  is  proposed  to  use  ihe  instrument  in  connection  with  tele¬ 
phone  central  stations  and  it  is  already  thus  used  in  several 
places  in  Denmark. 

As  an  example  of 
this  application,  the 
case  will  tie  consid¬ 
ered  of  a  telephone 
subscriber.  A,  who 
leaves  his  office, 
after  having  adjust¬ 
ed  his  instrument 
to  receive  messages 
during  his  alrscoce. 
ami  also  answer  any 
inquiries  concerning 
the  time  ho  will  be 
back.  /•’,  another 
sub*eril»cr.  rings  him  up.  The  telegraphone  is  put  into  action  by 
the  ringing  up.  and  tells  that  A  is  not  in.  but  that  it  will  be 
pleased  to  receive  the  message  for  him.  When  this  is  received, 
//ring*  off  and  the  telegraphone  goes  out  of  action.  This  can 
be  repeated  a  number  of  times,  and  the  messages  then  read  by  .-/ 
when  he  return*  Such  an  arrangement  has  been  introduced  at 
Copenhagen,  and  is  said  to  work  satisfactorily." 


»IC.  ASOTHIM  FORM  OF  TFIFOMAI'HONII. 


SCIENCE  BREVITIES. 

“ Mi*»  \V on*  wine*  from  Ilra»d."  *ayt  0"trr<i,  " that  the  whole  country 
i«  perpetually  na  state  semi-intoxication  on  coffee— men,  women,  and 
children  alike,  and  to  bn  Inc.  in  aim.  li  i*  fed  from  a  spoon,  ll  t«  brought 
lo  your  bedside  Ihe  instant  you  awake  in  ihe  morning  and  Just  before  you 
are  es peeled  to  drop  off  in  sleep  al  night,  at  meals  and  between  meals 
The  eiteit  is  plainly  apparent  In  trembling  hands,  twitching  eyelids, 
mummy-hoed  skm.  and  a  ihrotiic  stale  ..<  excitability  Worse  than  that  pro. 
dated  by  whisky." 

A  *•<  *  KIXU-MKD  with  military  taste*  isdrscrilied  by  a  correspondent  of 
Thr  I'Jily  Chrmi./r.  London,  writing  front  l-advsrnith  during  the  siege, 
lie  snt «  "Wnile  I'nIBng  Hilly  was  firing  I  tried  to  get  sight  of  n  small  mm  k- 
Ing-tnrd.  wh  h  has  learned  to  imitate  the  warning  whistle  of  the  sentries. 
In  the  lotions  tt*e  llin.lu  I'urriboo- Singh,  from  Henarea,  •tarnUon  n  huge 
heap  «>f  *.**ks  under  an  umbrella  all  day  and  stream*  when  he  sees  ihe  lug 
K*a  Hash  Hut  in  the  other  uwipa,  as  I  have  mentioned,  a  sentry  gives 
warn. tig  '»•  Mow  mg  a  wh  site  I  he  niocking-hltd  now  sounds  that  whistle 
at  all  times  <>f  tin  -lay.  and  what  (seven  more  perplexing.  he  Is  learning  to 
imitate  the  stream  and  burring  of  ihe  shell  through  the  nlr." 

It  has  teen  proposed  to  employ  the  phonogrnph  as  an  aid  in  learning 
foreign  languages  In  learning  a  language  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to 
K.ive  t  he  ear  train.!  to  eat.  hand  reo.gnlre  tlie  sounds,  and  the  only  wav 
to  accomplish  t  i*  is  t«>  listen  to  the  continual  rr|ietition  of  the  sounds 
until  the  ear  l»...mrs  familiar  with  them.  Many  person*  have  !<•  leatn  a 
foreign  Ini me  without  anv  a  1  from  a  teacher  that  can  speak  that  latt* 
guagv  eortectly.  ami  even  th'«*e  t’mt  ate  so  fottunateas  to  have  a  compe¬ 
tent  I  eat  er  can  not  constantly  hate  the  teB.her  at  hand.  Now  It  ia  pro¬ 
posed  to  have  phonographic  records  of  language  lessons;  then  the  student 
can  have  the  machine  repeat  the  lesson  over  and  over  again,  until  he  Is 
perfectly  familiar  wiih  It." 

“Fur  t  MIS  itv  in  —me  of  its  |..rm*  and  under  certain  processes  of  appli¬ 
cation  has  un<|ues'.'onat*lt  been  of  thrrnpc-utic-  value,"  soya  Thr  E/nfn u/ 
An  /•-/  "Klrvtrotheraprutn*  to-dav  Is  a  suh|ect  for  Investigation  nt  the 
I  anl.  of  outre -otis  earnest,  scientific,  and  truthful  men  who  ute  working 
with  a  genuine  desire  for  the  furtherance  of  know  ledge  and  the  relict  of 
suffering.  Itut  the  sins  that  have  I  wen  Committed  in  its  name  lire  too 
many  to  catalog  even  if  one  culd  patiently  undertake  to  tell  the  storv 
<4  deceit  and  robbery,  of  deception  and  Imposition  upon  the  afflicted  that 
i<  invo'ved  in  it.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  any  electrical  remedy  or  any  al¬ 
leged  cles'tr:  al  treatment  largely  advertised  is  what  is  called,  common! v, 
a  Make  '  The  genuine  electrothernpeutist  is  bound  by  the  traditions  and 
ethi  s..f  the  medical  profession.  and  d**es  not  use  such  methods  t.»  attract 
publicity." 

-oxi  ,.j  the  innovations  tn  military  ttansportation,"  says  1  hr  E/refnea/ 
UWtJ.  ”  which  was  brought  about  and  developed  largely  through  our  war 
with  Spain,  is  the  use  of  the  automobile.  The  signal  corps  of  the  American 
armv  has  recently  been  supplied  with  electric  nutomobile  wug.>tl»  for  use 
in  the  Philippine*.  These  wagon*  are  of  two  kinds,  one  to  carry  the  instru¬ 
ment*  and  materials  and  the  other  to  carry  the  personnel.  The  first  is 
built  like  a  covered  ambulance,  w  ith  rubber- tired  w  heels,  and  contain*  a 
storage- tottery  capable  of  runnng  the  vehicle  for  thirty  hours  on  one 
charge  when  carrying  i.soo  pounds  of  load.  There  arc  two  ^  horse-power 
motor*,  one  in  each  rear  w  heel  The  maximum  speed  is  about  ten  miles  an 
bi*ur.  The  other  wag. >n  is c-*n»trui  ted  likea  high  cart,  and  is  in  another 
respects  similar  to  the  first.  K>th  wagons  are  fitted  w  ith  electric  side¬ 
lights.  and  the  first  also  has  electric  lights  in  the  interior.  Other  military 
applications  of  the  automobile  have  t>een  considered  bv  the  military  world, 
bat  th:»  is  the  first  actual  introduction  ” 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


SOME  SECULAR  VIEWS  OF  THE  METHODIST 
GENERAL  CONFERENCE. 

LTHO  some  six  Methodist  bodies  are  holding  their  general 
conferences  this  month,  it  is  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Northern  United  States,  now 
in  session  in  Chicago,  that  is  attracting  national  attention.  Altho 
this  church,  unlike  some  of  the  other  Wesleyan  bodies.  shows  a 
numerical  loss  in  membership  during  the  past  year,  it  is  never¬ 
theless  the  most  numerous  Protestant  body  in  the  country,  having, 
according  to  Dr.  Carroll's  latest  statistics,  a  membership  of 
2,698,810 — larger  by  a  million  than  the  next  most  numerous  de¬ 
nomination — the  Regular  Baptist  Church.  South. 

Besides  the  question  of  declining  membership  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  matters  coming  before  the  Conference  are  the  position  of 
laymen  in  the  legislative  counsels  of  the  church,  the  election  of 
several  new  bishops,  the  adoption  of  a  new  constitution,  the 
place  of  the  "higher  criticism  “  in  Biblical  study,  the  question  of 
amusements  such  as  dancing  and  card-playing,  now  condemned 
by  the  Book  of  Discipline,  and  the  live  years’  "time  limit"  of 
pastorates.  At  the  very  opening  of  the  Conference  the  first  of 
these  questions  was  decided  by  a  unanimous  vote,  and  laymen 
were  granted  equal  representation  with  the  clergy.  By  a  subse¬ 
quent  vote  on  May  8.  however,  the  Conference  refused  to  allow 
laymen  a  voico  in  the  annual  conferences  of  the  church.  These 
important  bodies  arc  to  be  still,  as  heretofore,  attended  only  by 
the  "traveling  preachers." 

Secular  comment  on  what  is  termed  “the  victory  of  the  lay¬ 
men  "  is  favorable  to  the  new  rule,  as  it  is  also,  in  the  main,  to 
greater  freedom  in  relation  to  amusements.  The  BuiTalo  Ex- 
press  (May  5),  thinks  that  the  increased  representation  of  lay¬ 
men  will  give  the  General  Conference  "a  broader  and  more  dem¬ 
ocratic  basis  and  probably  will  add  to  the  vitality  of  this  great 
church.** 

The  Philadelphia  Times  (May  6)  says: 

"With  laity  and  clergy  working  hand  in  hand  in  this  way  the 
progress  of  this,  the  most  numerous  Protestant  body  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  should  be  greater  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
The  progress  of  every  religious  body  depends  as  much  u|x>n  the 
zealous,  harmonious  cooperation  of  the  laity  as  upon  the  ability 
and  zeal  of  the  preachers,  ami  of  this  cooperation  the  Methodist 
Church  is  now  fully  assured. ** 

The  Baltimore  American  (May  j)  does  not  believe  that  this 
equal  division  of  power  between  clergy  and  laity  will  mean 
greater  liberalism.  It  says: 

"The  Methodist  laity  is  faithful  to  the  teachings  of  Wesley, 
proud  of  the  rich  heritage  it  has  received  from  the  founder  of  the 
church,  ami  not  prone  to  stray  far  away  from  the  precepts  laid 
down  in  the  Book  of  Discipline.  There  have  been  changes  in 
church  methods  to  suit  the  changed  conditions  of  modern  life,  but 
little  or  nothing  has  been  lost  of  those  fundamental  principles 
which  called  Methodism  into  existence  and  made  it  such  a  mighty 
force  in  the  religious  world.  No  danger  need  be  apprehended 
that  the  laymen  will  seek  to  use  the  new  power  given  them  to 
turn  the  church  into  courses  that  might  entail  loss  of  influence  or 
of  prestige,  or  that  this  equal  representation  will  mean  friction 
between  the  pulpit  and  the  pews.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  certain 
to  be  followed  by  greater  ami  more  united  effort  on  the  part  of 
both  elements  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  religion  in  which  they 
believe." 

Referring  to  the  attitude  toward  amusements  assumed  by  Dr. 
Buckley,  editor  of  The  Christian  Advocate,  the  most  influential 
organ  of  Methodism,  the  Chicago  Tribune  (April  30)  says: 

"  The  Advocate  clearly  shows  that  the  contest  now  is  between 
those  who  think  that  the  general  rules  arc  sufficiently  explicit 
and  those  who  think  that  special  mention  ot  certain  forbidden 


things  adds  authority  to  the  voice  of  the  church.  In  the  mean 
while  it  is  not  disputed  that  many  members  of  the  church  do  play 
cards  and  dance  and  go  to  the  theater,  justifying  themselves 
under  the  general  rules,  and.  as  7 he  Advocate  says:  'As  much 
as  any  may  deplore  the  facts,  it  is  deplorable  nlso  that  there  is 
no  record  of  the  trial  or  punishment  in  any  degree  of  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  church  who  has  transgressed  the  specific  rules  as  they 
have  stood  in  our  Discipline  for  nearly  thirty  years.' 

"After  carefully  weighing  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  The 
Advocate  says  the  choice  lies  between  expunging  the  special  pro¬ 
hibitions  and 'the  retention  of  the  special  prohibitions  and  the 
abhorrent  corpse  of  a  law  which  now  is  and  will  remain  a  dead 
letter.'  As  between  the  two.  it  concisely  states  its  position  •  Wo 
believe  that  the  solemn  tests  of  a  good  conscience  laid  down  m 
the  older  and  simpler  general  rule  ap]x*ul  more  authoritatively 
than  do  any  and  all  specifications  which  maybe  subject-matter 
for  debate  between  a  man  and  his  brother.  He  who  will  disre¬ 
gard  the  rule  will  disregard  the  specifications,  When  a  Chris¬ 
tian  is  brought  to  the  test  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Christ,  I10 
is  apt  to  be  sincere  and  honest.  Christ  never  meddles.  Some 
who  make  specific  tests  for  their  human  brethren  may  meddle.’ 
There  can  lie  no  doubt  where  ike  Advocate  stands  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  and  undoubtedly  its  pronouncement  will  have  weight  with 
the  general  Conference." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  (May  2l  gives  the  following  rfcsum6 
of  the  question  of  amusements  as  treated  in  the  Methodist  for¬ 
mulas  . 

"This  subject  is  treated  in  two  separate  places  in  the  Book  of 
Methodist  Discipline.  The' General  Rules '  in  specifying  things 
from  which  members  are  to  refrain  include  the'  taking  of  such 
diversions  as  cannot  be  used  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.’  In 
another  part  of  the  same  Book  of  Discipline  a  number  of  acts  are 
particularized  ns  ’  imprudent  and  unchristian.’  and  among  them 
are  'dancing,  playing  at  games  of  chance,  attending  theaters, 
hone  races,  circuses,  dancing-parties,  or  patronizing  dancing- 
schools,  or  taking  such  other  amusements  ns  arc  obviously  of  mis¬ 
leading  or  questionable  moral  tendency.'  The  latter  was  in¬ 
serted  in  1872.  and  has  caused  much  dissatisfaction  since.  Its 
repeal  has  been  asked  for  by  the  New  Jersey,  New  York.  New 
York  East,  and  New  England  Southern  conferences,  but  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  success  is  not  bright.  The  sentiment  against  any  change 
is  strong  in  the  West,  and  is  likely  to  defeat  the  petition." 

The  Indianapolis  ,\ 'ewt  (May  1)  says: 

"A  prohibition  not  successful  in  prohibiting  is  worse  than  none 
at  all.  Its  tendency  is  to  create  a  lack  of  confidence  and  respect 
from  the  outside  toward  the  person  who.  secretly  or  openly,  breaks 
the  rule.  The  irreligious  person  who  sees  Methodist  deacons  and 
their  families  in  theater  boxes  or  conspicuous  among  the  sjrccta- 
tors  at  the  circus,  or  who  attends  balls  at  the  homes  of  these  peo¬ 
ple  and  l»clor.gs  to  card  clubs  with  them,  may  feel  an  honest 
scorn  for  the ‘foolish  rule.*  but  at  the  same  time  his  respect  is 
not  increased  for  the  chureh-mcmbcr  that  violates  the  church 
rule . 

"Tbc  Methodist  Church,  as  a  church,  yielded  long  ago  to  tho 
spirit  of  individual  responsibility  in  such  matters.  To  yield  the 
letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  will  lx*  a  step  in  advance  which  the 
church  will  never  regret.  It  will  be  no  concession  to  sin,  but  a 
righteous  measure,  legitimate  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  its  most 
thoughtful  and  spiritual  members." 

In  the  Episcopal  address  read  at  the  Conference  on  May  3.  the 
Methodist  bishops,  while  not  condemning  specifically  the  iron-clad 
rule  which  forbids  dancing,  the  theater,  the  circus,  and  card-play¬ 
ing,  recommend  a  less  strict  policy  which  leaves  the  matter  to  the 
individual  conscience.  "It  would  lx*  profitable,"  the  address 
says,  "to  place  among  the  special  advices  of  the  Discipline  a  brief 
but  cogent  statement  of  the  ]x*rils  which  attach  to  many  amuse¬ 
ments.  of  the  evils  inseparable  from  others,  and  of  the  principles 
by  which  a  Christian  should  regulate  his  choice  among  and  his 
use  of  them. " 

The  bishops  also  maintain  that  the  time  limit,  which  now  con¬ 
fines  the  Methodist  pastorate  to  five  years,  should  be  entirely 
abolished  or  reduced  to  three  years. 
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THE  BOSTON  CONGRESS  OF  RELICION. 

AN  event  of  considerable  significance.  but  somewhat  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  great  missionary  meeting  in  New  York, 
was  the  Congress  of  Religion  held  in  Boston.  The  congress  is 
designed  to  extend  the  idea  first  embodied  in  the  world's  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Religions  at  Chicago,  and  the  speakers  a:  Boston  were 
drawn  from  many  Oriental  as  well  as  Occidental  religious  bod¬ 
ies.  The  Outlook  (non-denom.,  May  5)  says. 

"The  Rev.  R.  Ilebcr  Newton,  of  New  York,  in  the  opening 
sermon  struck  the  keynote  of  the  Congress  .  ’Our  age  makes  cer¬ 
tain  the  unity  of  the  human  race;  this  carries  with  it  the  unity 
of  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  which  again  holds  in  it  the  unity 
of  religion.’  The  Hon.  Samuel  M.  Jones,  the  mayor  of  Toledo, 
expressed  the  prevailing  thought  in  a  different  way  in  saying: 
’  Up  to  a  few  years  ago  it  had  been  my  habit  to  think  of  life  as 
something  that  could  be  separated  iuto  fragments,  such  as  relig¬ 
ion.  business,  and  politics.  I  have  now  come  to  believe  that  all 
life  is  one."  Another  pregnant  sentence  occurred  in  the  address 
of  welcome  by  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes,  of  Cambridge  'We  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  see  that  the  chief  object  of  life  is  not  so  much  the  in¬ 
tellectual  as  the  practical  solution  of  its  problems.  Religion  is 
life  itself.’  In  his  interesting  sociological  discourse  on  ’The 
Curve  of  Progress’  Prof.  Edward  Cummings,  of  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  described  progress  as  an  ascending  line  that  branched  out 
slowly  from  materialistic  to  spiritual  things,  and  incidentally  as¬ 
serted  that  ’  progress  never  comes  from  sacrificing  the  weak  for 
the  benefit  of  the  strong,  hut  always  from  the  sacrifice  of  the 
strong  for  the  sake  of  the  weak.'  Mr.  Charles  It.  S]»ahr  *|«»kc 
on  'The  Church  and  Social  Unity,’  the  central  thought  of  his 
address  l»eing  that,  while  religion  was  the  greatest  factor  making 
for  social  unity,  a  majority  of  the  clergy,  by  reason  of  their  social 
identification  with  the  ruling  classes,  had  always  supported  these 
classes  in  resisting  the  advances  of  democracy.  The  Bast  was 
represented  in  the  congress  by  the  Swanii  Ahhcdannnda.  of  In- 
diu,  nnd  tho  Rev.  Bipm  Chandra  Pal.  an  adherent  of  the  well- 
known  Hrahmo-Somaj  movement.  Among  the  women  speakers 
were  Mrs.  Frederick  Nathan,  of  New  York  City,  who  spoke  with 
earnestness  mid  enthusiasm  of  the  necessity  of  bringing  religion 
iuto  industry,  nnd  the  Rev.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer,  of  Providence. 
R.  I.,  who  discussed  the  problems  that  beset  'The  Church  in  the 
Country.’  ” 

The  New  York  Sun  (May  4)  contrasts  the  New  York  and  Bos¬ 
ton  conferences,  which,  it  remarks,  represented  radically  con¬ 
flicting  views  ami  theories  of  religious  policy  ami  duty: 

"The  New  York  conference  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  stimu¬ 
lating  and  methodising  efforts  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
to  replace  other  religions.  The  Boston  congress  proceeded  on 
the  theory  that  there  is  an  essential  harmony  in  the  spirit  of  all 
religions,  Christianity  included.  The  New  York  conference  rep¬ 
resented  Protestant  missions  only,  even  among  the  Christian. 
The  Boston  congress  brought  in  and  welcomed  representatives 
of  religions  other  than  the  Christian.  At  New  York  plans  for 
setting  apart  specific  ’  spheres  of  influence  ’  to  particular  Protes¬ 
tant  churches  were  suggested.  At  Boston  the  title  and  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  religions  not  Christian  to  retain  their  present '  spheres 
of  influence  '  were  res[>ect fully  considered.  For  instance,  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Hinduism  explained  that  so  far  from  being  an 
idolatrous  religion  it  is  essentially  spiritual,  nnd  that  the  images 
represented  to  Christians  as  idols  are  simply  symbols  akin  to 
those  in  use  in  Christianity  and  ’  stand  for  certain  abstract 
truths,  ns  the  material  emlnxlimcnt  of  ideals.*  A  minister  of  the 
Brail mo-Somaj  at  Calcutta  pointed  out  the  underlying  spiritual 
harmony  between  Hinduism  and  Christianity,  in  spite  of  their 
seeming  differences,  and  he  spoke  of  Jesus  as’  a  Hindu  of  the 
Hindus. ' 

"The  breadth  of  the  religious  hospitality  of  the  Boston  con¬ 
gress  was  indicated  practically  by  its  selecting  this  last  Hindu 
minister  to  offer  the  prayer  at  the  opening  of  one  of  its  sessions. 
Both  of  these  Indian  representatives  spoke  of  the  profound  influ¬ 
ence  of  their  religion  on  the  Hindus,  one  of  them  saying  that 
’  Hindus  live  religion,  cat  religion,  and  drink  religion.  Art. 
politics,  and  society  arc  all  based  on  religion :  it  is  not  a  thing 
apart,  it  is  their  whole  existence.’  Very  much  the  same  may  be 


said  of  the  Mohammedans.  They  also  carry  their  religion  into 
the  conduct  of  their  daily  lives  even  more  than  do  Christians. 
The  introduction  of  Christianity  among  the  Hindus  was  even 
opposed  by  one  of  them  writing  in  an  English  magazine  a  few 
years  ago.  on  the  remarkable  ground  that  it  tended  to  weaken  the 
deep  religious  spirit,  more  especially  of  intellectual  men  affected 
by  it.  and  to  substitute  the  religious  skepticism  so  rife  in  Chris¬ 
tendom.  It  is  true,  probably,  that  the  influence  of  the  skeptical 
philosophy  of  the  Occident  has  been  even  greater  in  Japan  than 
that  of  the  preaching  of  religious  faith  by  Christian  missiona¬ 
ries.” 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  VIEWS  OF  THE  FRENCH 
RELIGIOUS  ORDERS. 

SAINT-GENIX’S  article  011  ’’  Religious  Orders  in  France  ’’ 
•  tseeTiiK  Literacy  Digest,  April  21)  in  I  he  Content - 
/or, try  Review  (March)  has  been  followed  in  the  April  number 
by  another,  still  more  condemnatory  in  tone,  on  "Thu  Sweating 
of  Orphan  Girls.”  The  writer  directs  his  attention  to  the  alleged 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  convents  where  orphan  girls  are 
committed  to  the  sisters  for  care  and  training.  His  conclusions 
reflect  very  severely  on  a  large  number  of  the  female  congrega¬ 
tions  or  sisterhoods.  The  younger  class  of  orphan  girls,  he  says, 
rise  at  5  in  summer  and  5  Y>  »n  winter,  sew  until  7.  and  after 
breakfast  and  mass  they  receive  elementary  instruction  until  12. 
From  1  to  4.  and  from  4  30  to  7.  they  resume  sewing.  Their 
food,  he  says,  is  insufficient,  and  this  is  indicated  in  their  ane¬ 
mic  appearance.  Girls  over  thirteen  sew  all  day  and  from  about 
5  r.u.  to  a.  10.  or  even  11.  if  orders  arc  numerous.  M.  Saint- 
Gcnix’s  statements  arc  sweeping  in  their  condemnation.  "The 
story  of  these  orphanages  is  blood-curdling."  he  says.  "  It  rends 
like  the  dream  of  a  delirious  fever  patient,  nnd  seems  too  grue¬ 
some  for  belief."  "  Year  after  year  we  watch  them  |  the  childrenj 
shuffling  along  unsteadily,  but  silently  and  sorrowfully,  moving 
away  out  of  the  domain  of  the  sun  without  once  busking  in  his 
genial  rays,  abandoning  their  blindly  climbing  ho]>cs  of  child¬ 
hood.  their  infantine  delusions,  and  offering  up  their  agonized 
little  souls,  their  darkened  minds,  and  their  pain-fed  bodies.  just 
to  fill  the  congregation's  coffers  with  fruncs  and  centimes.'’ 

The  Bishop  of  Nancy,  in  France,  the  writer  says,  some  time 
ago  reported  the  condition  of  the  convents  in  his  dioceso  to  Romo 
in  a  Latin  letter  from  which  M.  Saint-Gcnix  quotes.  This  letter 
was  printed  in  the  Roman  ecclesiastical  pajicr  Ana/eeta  Eec/esi • 
at  tun.  The  bishop  is  quoted  as  saying  that  these  girls,  after 
earning  much  money  for  the  sisters  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  are 
"turned  out  of  doors  without  a  situation.”  and  left  unprotected 
from  "all  kinds  of  danger  to  every  species  of  seduction."  M. 
Saint-Gcnix  makes  further  voluminous  quotations  from  .furore, 
the  Siee/e,  and  other  French  journals  of  November  nnd  Decem¬ 
ber.  The  Croix,  however,  defended  the  sisters,  maintain¬ 

ing  that  the  Bishop  of  Nancy  had.  in  a  moment  of  transient 
irritation,  published  accusations  based  on  the  testimony  of  "un¬ 
converted  penitents  who  escaped  as  soon  as  they  were  of  age, 
and  had  nothing  more  urgent  to  do  than  malign  those  who  hail 
taken  them  in  and  supported  them  many  years."  M.  Saint- 
Gcnix  concludes : 

“To  these  facts  there  is  nothing  to  add.  They  carry  with  them 
their  own  commentary.  That  the  Vatican,  whose  watchfulness 
nothing  ever  escapes,  should  have  seemed  unaware  of  them  for 
so  long  might  appear  extraordinary  to  the  uninitiated,  but  only 
they  and  none  others  were  surprised  when  it  leaked  out  that 
Rome  had  heard  of  the  honors  and  of  the  golden  harvest  they 
were  bringing  in.  and.  having  heard,  resolved  and  ordered  that 
nothing  should  bo  done  to  put  an  end  to  them.  This  is  no  mere 
assumption :  it  is  an  established  fact.  Cardinal  Mazzclla.  the 
Jesuit,  who  drew  up  the  formula  which  Mr.  Mivart  refused  to 
sign,  has  left  no  doubt  whatever  ou  that  subject.  He  wrote  a 
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letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Angers,  who  had  defended  the  Si-lcr-  of 
the  Good  Shepherd.  And  this  Cardinal  Mauella's  letter 

10th  December.  i5«/> 

•  MoNSF.HiNr.fK 

'  1  congratulate  your  grace  on  having  written  and  published 
the  excellent  letter  in  favor  of  the  Sifter*  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
who  are  persecuted  unjustly.  It  is  also  for  me  a  very  agreeable 
duty  I////  devoir  bien  dou. r|  to  thank  your  grace  for  having  so 
cleverly  and  firmly  taken  uj>on  yourself  the  defense  of  an  institu¬ 
tion  which  confers  inestimable ’ix-iK-ht-  in  the  live  parts  of  the 
world  and  the  protection  of  which  the  Holy  Father  entrusted  to 
me.  C.  Cammnal  Mazzella.* 

"The  sweating  and  torture  of  infants  were  not  to  he  hindered, 
nor  anything  done  even  for  the  rescue  of  their  bodies  from  broth¬ 
els  and  their  souls  from  hell.  Rome  decided  that  the  nuns  were 
not  to  be  obliged  to  pay  these  half-blind  slaves  a  five-franc  piece 
the  day  that  they  were  turned  out  to  face  the  world  not  tho  they 
nnd  labored  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  :n  the  establishment  and 
earned  tens  of  thousands  of  francs  for  the  nuns. 

"  And  this  is  the  Rome  which  asks  to  be  heard  with  mpcct 
even  by  Protestants  and  Agnostics  on  labor  questions '  This  is 
the  Rome  which  encroaches  upon  the  domain  of  science,  art.  and 
politics,  on  the  pretext  that  she  is  the  re|iository  of  truth,  the 
guardian  of  morals,  the  protectress  of  the  weak  and  helpless? 
This  is  the  institution  which,  perpetuating  the  torture  of  little 
children  in  secret,  exclaims  in  public.  pointing  to  its  schools  and 
orphanages-  ’Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me.'  The 
wolf  nnd  hyena  feel  as  good  a  right  to  exist  as  the  lamb-  doubt¬ 
less  a  much  better  right— but  that  is  not  a  valid  reason  for  help¬ 
ing  them  to  set  up  as  good  shepherds  Of  religions  life  more 
than  of  any  other  it  is  terribly  true  thut  fruit  is  seed,  and  the  fruit 
of  latter-day  Catholicism  is  that  of  the  u|ia**tree  The  congre¬ 
gations  in  the  contemporary  church  are  a  power  to  Ik-  reckoned 
with  ;  their  power  far  exceeds  that  of  the  bishops  and  cardinals. 
But  it  is  the  strength  of  yellow  fever  or  typhus  it  is  a  symptom 
of  the  disease  of  the  greater  body." 

The  severity  of  M.  Saint-Gcnix’*  word*,  which  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  regard  as  due  to  extreme  bias  and  a  lack  of  judicial  spirit, 
has  called  forth  many  protests  from  American  Roman  Catholics 
7 he  Messenger  oj  /he  Sacred  Henri  (May)  lias  printed  a  de¬ 
fense  of  the  French  congregations,  which  lias  been  widely  quo¬ 
ted.  Replying  to  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  which 
expressed  strong  condemnation  «»f  the  religious  order*  in  France 
and  the  Philippine*,  it  says 

"We  have  no  hesitation  in  imix-aching  the  credit  of  a  writer 
who  makes  the  grave  charges  which  M  Saint-Gvnix  makes,  in 
the  lirst  part  of  his  article  (pp  137*142).  against  congregations 
which  number  180. non  persons,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  give 
his  proofs  and  authorities,  or  with  the  mere  hearsay  phrase-..  •  it 
is  said.'  '  if  there  i-  truth  In  the  report.*  ’  if  it  Ik*  true.*  or.  as  he 
doc*  for  Ins  most  serious  charge.  ’  it  is  highly  probable,  this  con¬ 
viction  grows.'  .  .  .  French  Catholics  have,  during  the  year 
i8i»i;  furnished  primary  education  to  upward  of  3. •■*>.<■■>  chil¬ 
dren.  They  have  given  secondary  education  to  qi.nn  They 
have  procured  higher  and  professional  instruction  for  more  than 
io.oo  French  youths  All  this  without  a  -ingle  cent  of  expense 
to  the  state.  Furthermore,  the  state  has  received  the  taxes 
which  are  imposed  on  all  the  school-buddings  needed  for  imj>art- 
mg  these  different  grades  of  instruction.  Reckoning  the  money 
which  the  stale,  the  departments,  nnd  the  municipalities  expend 
for  public  instruction,  the  alove  support  given  by  Catholics  in 
Ix-half  of  their  sellouts  represents  a  saving  ot  13u.ono.wo  francs 
yearly  to  the  Government. 

"As  to  their  charities,  during  the  same  year  i4«i<*  the  religious 
congregations  have  lodged  and  fed  in  their  asylums,  refuges, 
hospitals,  homes,  and  other  institutions  about  jso.ouo  poor,  among 
whom  were  60.000  orphans  and  1 10.0  *»  old  people.  Of  these  lat¬ 
ter.  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  alone  take  care  of  3.000.  It  is 
calculated  that  these  wonderful  Sisters  from  the  time  of  their 
foundation  to  the  present  time  have  pas-ed  fully  i%».ouo.oo o 
days  on  which  they  had  to  Ix-g  from  d-*>r  to  door  the  wherewith 
to  feed,  keep  warm,  and  clothe  this  immense  multitude  of  miser¬ 
able  old  people.  According  to  the  most  moderate  calculation 
based  on  the  expenses  of  the  laicized  hospital*,  if  the  religious 
congregations  were  to  di-apt>ear  from  France,  the  state  would 
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have  to  expend  more  than  iio./v.Jtooo  irancs  a  year  to  meet  the 
expenses  now  assumed  by  the  religious. 

"To  all  this  we  should  add  that  in  i*<i-  the  French  Catholic* 
have  spent  more  than  b.noo.000  francs  in  foreign  schools  and  mis¬ 
sions.  and  that  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  alone,  through 
its  conferences  throughout  the  world,  has  distributed  among  the 
poor  upward  of  i3,ooo.<ioo  francs  last  year." 

The  same  paper,  in  its  June  issue,  devotes  many  pages  to  an 
examination  of  M.  Saint-Genix’s  second  article.  The  editorial  is 
too  lengthy  for  us  to  do  full  justice  to  it .  but  students  of  religious 
conditions  in  France  will  find  it  the  fullest  recent  presentation  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  argument.  The  editor  quotes  at  length  from 
a  letter  in  vindication  of  the  sisters  by  no  less  a  man  than  M. 
Waldeck-Rou—eau.  President  of  the  French  Council,  whose  anti¬ 
clerical  ministry  is  suppo-ed  to  Ik-  in  full  sympathy  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  endeavor  to  laicize  the  institutions  of  France.  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousscau.  in  his  report  to  the  French  Chamber  of  a  searching 
investigation  of  the  charges  of  the  Bishop  of  Nancy,  admits  that 
“prior  to  1 when  that  prelate’s  letter  appeared— these 
Charge* "seem  sufficiently  proved":  but.  he  adds,  "it  appears 
certain  that  the  errors  of  the  old  system  have  been  abandoned, 
and  that  more-  solicitude,  moie  justice,  and  more  charity  are  ex¬ 
ercised  to-day  in  the  education  and  maintenance  of  the  young 
girls  who  are  brought  up  at  the  Good  Shepherd."'  This  testi¬ 
mony  from  a  proceed  anti-clerical  is  indicative,  The  Messenger 
0/  Ike  So.  red  Heart  infers,  of  the  exaggerations  into  which  it 
lielicves  M.  Saint-Genix  has  been  led  in  his  other  statements. 
The  writer  counsels  Roman  Catholic*  that  they  "should  not  take 
things  second-hand."  nor  "allow  themselves  to  be  overawed  by 
secular  newspaper*  and  magazines  manifestly  hostile  to  the 
church." 

PRAYERS  FOR  THE  DEAD  AND  SPIRITUALISM. 

OT  only  the  national  church,  but  the  Frcv-church  bodies  in 
England  hove  had  the  question  of  prayers  for  the  dead 
brought  forcibly  to  their  attention  by  the  present  war.  1  he 
Christian  World  (London.  April  5)  says 

"Here  is  theology  in  the  roughest  ,  its  clliefest  problem  thrust 
on  you  in  a  fashion  which  brooks  no  shirking.  What  has  really 
happened  Where  or  what  is  he  who.  a  moment  ago  mi  near,  is 
now  at  a  remove  to  which  our  space  computations  offer  no  clew? 
We  are  all  on-lookt-r*  to-day  at  tragedies  of  this  sort,  and  the 
questions  behind  them  press  us  with  relentless  force.  Do  our 
dead  still  think  or  love?  Have  we  any  sort  of  relation  with  them ? 
Can  we  do  aught  for  them  or  they  for  us? 

"But  multitudes  have  not  yet  reached  that  problem.  They 
are  at  tin.- earlier  one.  of  an  after  existence  nt  all.  Is  death  the 
ultimo  tinea  ret  urn,  or  a  new  beginning?  As  they  incessantly 
debate,  and  explore  now  one  side  and  now  the  other.  Yes  '  and 
'No'  sound  alternately  within  them,  and  they  are  unable  to 
reach  a  final  vote. 

"The  Gospel  is  pledged  to  the  hilt  on  the  future  life.  The  ful¬ 
crum  of  its  lever  is  in  the  unseen .  there  is  its  storage  of  hope, 
aspiration,  and  motor  jxiwer.  Chief  among  its  treasures  are  the 
sacred  dead.  In  the  early  stage  especially,  Christianity  might 
almost  Ik*  dcscrilied  as  a  cult  of  the  dead.  And  yet  that  would 
l*e  a  misnomer,  for  to  the  vaetv  of  the  church  those  who  had 
passed  were,  in  the-  intensest  sense,  the  living.  The  student  of 
the  Catacombs,  a-  he  marks  the  signs  and  deciphers  the  inscrip¬ 
tion-.  finds  them  a  prolongation,  reaching  through  the  centuries, 
of  St  Paul's  triumphant  burst.  '<>  death,  where  is  thy  sting !  * 

"Tin-  early  communion  of  the  dead  brings  us  to  the  question. 
What  on  this  subject  :s  the  position  of  Protestant  Christians  to¬ 
day?  Signs  arc  abundant  that  the-  standpoint  from  which  it  is 
approached  by  non-conformists,  not  less  than  by  conformists,  is 
a  somewhat  different  one  front  that  held  by  the  reformers  nnd 
the  Puritans. 

"Thoughtful  minds  arc  now  asking  whether  the  sixteenth-cen¬ 
tury  onslaught  on  Purgatory  and  priestcraft  did  not.  in  the  rush, 
carry  away  with  it  some  precious  tilings  that  it  is  time  now  to  re¬ 
store  .  .  It  is  worth  remembering  that  such  English  di- 
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vines  as  Jeremy  Taylor.  Andrewes.  Cosin.  Ken.  Hebcr.  t«»  whom 
we  may  add  Ur.  Johnson,  and.  it  we  mistake  ti* John  Weslcv. 
prayed  for  the  dead,  ami  that  while  the  Puritans  generally  disal¬ 
lowed  the  practise,  so  strong  a  reformer  as  Zwingli  admitted  it. 

"And  why  should  we  not  pray  for  the  dead?  What  is  prayer, 
in  the  best  conception  of  it.  but  the  following  of  those  wc  love 
with  aspiration  and  affection,  with  desire  for  their  highest  good, 
with  the  whole  best  emotion  of  our  soul?  What  barlurnus  infi¬ 
delity  has  taught  us  that  death  interposes  a  limit  to  this  outgo¬ 
ing?  The  notion  that  th«»e  who  now  rest  m  God  arc.  because  of 
that,  beyond  the  reach  or  need  of  prayer  is  heathen,  and  not 
Christian.  It  is  disloyal  at  once  to  God.  to  the  departed  them¬ 
selves.  and  to  our  own  best  instincts.  There  is  n*>  position,  not 
that  of  heaven's  central  point ;  there  is  no  condition.  n<»t  that  of 
supremest  blessedness,  that  is  outside  the  rangeof  love.  In  pro¬ 
portion  as  it  is  blessed,  the  soul,  whether  on  earth  or  in  heaven, 
is  more  and  more  open  to  love’s  approach  :  and  both  here  and  in 
heaven  it  is  love  that  is  the  essence  of  prayer. . 

"We  have  neglected  our  dead,  and  in  so  doing  have  weakened 
one  of  the  most  intimate  of  our  links  with  the  unseen.  We  have 
put  up  m  our  minds  barriers  that  do  not  correspond  with  the  real¬ 
ity.  and  so  have  obstructed  the  flow  of  some  of  t  ie  grainiest  of 
the  human  inspirations.  The  mind  revolts  against  these  limita¬ 
tions.  Its  prophetic  instinct  recognizes  them  as  a  mistake.  The 
vagaries  of  Spiritualism  are  a  rough  protest  against  the  policy  of 
cutting  the  cable  between  here  and  the  Hcyond.  And  that  other 
sale  protest*  also.  Mystic  hintsnnd  monitions  such  as  Kant  rec¬ 
ord*  of  Swedenborg,  ami  Madame  Gayon  of  her  departed  friend 
Kouquct,  remind  us.  on  the  licst  authority,  that  near  to  us.  on  the 
•  •tlier  side  of  a  very  thin  veil,  lies  a  great  realm  of  life  which  has 
the  closest  connection  with  our  own.  What  that  connection  is  we 
at  present  only  dimly  discern.  Our  oig.uis  of  perception  -i-iii 
only  in  the  most  rudimentary  condition.  If  may  Ik-  that  our  later 
indifference  on  thin  side  lias  hindered  their  development.  But 
develop  they  must,  for  they  are  among  humanity's  most  priceless 
possessions.  A  stage  will  yet  be  reached  w  hen  they  w  ill  be  a 
part  of  the  soul’s  general  apparatus,  and  when,  not  to  a  stray 
prophet  here  and  there,  but  to  the  common  man  will  it  Ik*  given 
to  stand  with  Hunyan’s  pilgrim  on  the  Uelectable  Mountain*  and 
behold  what  was  visible  there." 

Light  (Spiritualistic.  London,  April  to)  thinks  this  is  .«  real, 
though  lielated.  recognition  of  the  essential  truth  of  the  Spiritual¬ 
istic  position.  It  suys 

"Spiritualist*  have  been  severely  criticized  and  ridiculed  for 
affirming  that  the  depurted  are  frequently  benefited  by  the  ad¬ 
vice.  sympathy,  and  prayers  of  earth-dwellers.  Wc  have  been 
denounced  for  teaching  that  progress  after  death,  following  upon 
repentance  and  effort,  is  possible  for  the  ignorant  and  sinful 
dwellers  on  the  threshold . 

"Think  of  it!  Spiritualism  is  a 'protest  against  the  policy  of 
cutting  the  cable  between  here  and  the  Beyond ! '  Aye.  and  evi¬ 
dently  the  protest  has  not  failed,  it  has  not  been  in  vain.  While 
the  writer  laments  that  our  organs  of  perception  (psychical,  me- 
diumistic  perception,  or  "spiritual  gifts”)  seem  only  in  the  most 
rudimentary  condition,'  he  suggests  that  indifference  has 'hin¬ 
dered  their  development,'  and  he  fully  justifies  us  and  our  long 
struggle  for  recognition  against,  not  only  indifference,  but  preju¬ 
dice.  intolerance  and  active  hostility,  by  affirming  'dtvtlof*  they 
must,  for  thry  are  among  humanity' s  most  priceless  posses¬ 
sions  ! ' 

"After  this  we  shall  assuredly  have  The  Christian  World 
founding  a  'School  of  the  Prophets  ’  for  the  development  and  exer¬ 
cise  of  mediumship  and  psychical  powers  generally." 


The  Free  Church  Council  In  England.— The  Eng¬ 
lish  Protestant  religious  bodies  outside  the  Church  of  England  no 
longer  recognize  the  terms  "non-conformist"  or  "dissenter"  as  a 
proper  designation,  but  call  themselves  "Free  Churchmen."  To¬ 
gether  they  form  the  great  majority  of  the  English  nation,  for 
the  members  of  the  national  church  all  told  are  not  more  than  two 
millions.  Of  late  years  all  the  Free  Church  bodies  of  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland  have  formed  themselves  into  a  federation 
for  the  purpose  of  mutual  help  in  evangelical  work.  The  Nation¬ 
al  Councilor  the  Free  Churches  of  Great  Britain  this  year  was 


held  at  Sheffield,  and  appears  to  have  borne  diking  witness  to 
a  genuine  spirit  <>f  union  and  fraternity  among  the  various  de¬ 
nominations.  The  Interior  (Prcftb..  April  26)  says  of  it: 

"The  Council  is  composed  of  representatives  from  all  the 
churches  which  are  free  from  state  aid  or  state  control,  and  its 
purpose  is  to  bring  their  united  testimony  and  united  strength  to 
bear  upon  important  common  interests.  In  one  sense  it  resem¬ 
bles  a  branch  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  hut  its  aims  are  more 
immediate  aral  sjK-cific.  The  Council  wishes  first  of  all  to  show* 
that  the  lines  which  divide  the  free  churches  arc  not  atone  walls 
with  iron  gates,  but  rather  ornamental  rails  or  perhaps  blossom¬ 
ing  hedges.  It  also  brings  together  the  evangelistic  element* 
fn»m  ail  denominations  and  the  first  subject  which  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Council  this  year  was  the  promised  mission  of 
i«#oi.  which  is  to  carry  the  g<>-.|K-l  message  direct  to  every  home 
isi  Great  Britain.  Another  subject  in  which  the  l>od y  took  a  deep 
interest  is  the  propos'd  modification  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom 
relating  to  the  sale  of  liquors,  u  number  of  strong  resolutions 
l«eing  passed  with  practically  no  ojiposition.  The  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  education  by  aiding  denominational  schools  was  d. sap- 
proved.  and  even  the  war  in  South  Africa  came  in  for  no  little 
criticism  from  the  moral  side  of  the  question.  An  American 
reader  of  English  exchanges  to-day  is  more  than  astonished  to 
hs*  the  political  activity  of  the  clergy  of  nil  churches  in  Great 
Britain,  issues  which  in  our  country  would  Ik*  almost  universally 
considered  too  remote  to  spiritual  interests  to  come  in  for  explicit 
treatment  in  the  pulpit  being  freely  handled  abroad.  "The  Tory 
government '  was  a*,  roughly  handled  in  the  Council  as  it  might 
Ik*  at  the  hu#tiugs.  the  reserve  or  even  the  euphemism  mi  care¬ 
fully  oWrvcd  in  this  country  being  wholly  ignored  by  these 
plain-speaking  parsons.  Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  ’  Don-csmformist  conscience'  ha*  become  such  a  | lower  in 
Great  Britain." 


New  Sermons  of  Origon.— The  discovery  of  some  lost 
sermons  of  Ongcn.  the  great  Alexandrian  theologian  of  the  third 
century,  is  u  find  of  particular  interest  at  this  time,  when  not  n 
few  of  the  tendencies  which  characterized  his  philosophy  are 
showing  signs  of  revival  in  Christian  theology.  Aside  from  hi* 
belief  in  universal  salvation.  Origen'*  most  notable  characteris¬ 
tic  was  his  lielicf  in  a  spiritual  and  mystic  rather  thun  a  literal 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  this  he  carried  mi  far  as 
almost  to  cause  him  to  Ik*  classed  with  the  interesting  early  sect 
known  as  the  Gnostic*,  and  to  place  him  beside  three  modern  in¬ 
terpreters — Sweden liorg  :  Robert  Taylor,  author  of  "The  Devil's 
Pulpit":  and  Edward  Maitland,  author  of  "The  Perfect  Way  " 
—each  of  these,  however,  presenting  points  of  great  dissimilarity, 
but  all  uniting  in  thinking  that  "the  letter  killeth." 

The  Interior  (Presl*.).  which  notes  the  discovery,  soy*  of 
Origen : 

"He  was  the  first  writer  of  a  systematic  theology,  and  the  first 
great  Christian  commentator.  In  later  years  he  preached  many 
expository  discourses,  not  a  few  of  which  were  lost.  Some  have 
been  saved  in  a  Latin  translation.  And  now  a  French  scholar 
adds  to  these  discourse*  through  a  happy  discovery.  Batiflal 
found  recently  in  Orleans  a  Codex  which  contained  twenty  more 
discourses  of  Origen  in  the  Latin  version  of  Victorinusof  Pettnu, 
who  lived  in  the  century  after  Origen.  He  has  just  published 
them  (Picard  and  Son.  Paris,  igou).  They  treat  of  passages  in 
Genesis.  Exodus.  Leviticus.  Numbers.  Joshua.  2  Kings.  Isaiah. 
Ezekiel.  Daniel.  Zachariah.  and  the  Acts.  Among  his  curious 
remarks  are  these:  “The  Jewish  scribes  came  from  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  ;  in  the  time  of  anti-Christ  the  lord's  Supper  will  not  lie 
celebrated,  because  everything  will  be  polluted';  'Christ  was 
more  beautiful  than  beauty  itself  ’ ;  'John  was  the  forerunner  of 
Christ  in  the  lower  world  :  the  keeper  of  the  inn  in  the  parable  of 
the  Good  Samaritan  meant  “the  angel  of  the  church  "  '  (*/.  Rev. 
ii.  3)  ;  'Christian  liberty  knows  no  fear.' " 


Mas  Helen  Tiuiiss,  one  of  the  leader*  of  the  Mental  Science  Move¬ 
ment  in  the  United  State*  and  editor  of  Freedom,  ha*  lately,  with  her  hus¬ 
band.  made  a  gift  of  to  found  *  -  Scientific.  Philosophic,  and  Ethical 

School  of  Research  ”  at  Seabreere,  Flu.  All  branches  of  education  will  lie 
taught,  but  the  whole  student  life  will  he  tempered  from  the  viewpoint  of 
tho*e  who  believe  io  the  unlimited  power*  of  man's  mind,  in  self- reliance, 
self- maatery.  and  development  of  psychic  power*. 
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THE  INDIAN  FAMINE. 

IR  W.  WEDDERBURN  recently  suggested  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  Indian 
famine,  and  an  imperial  grant  to  relieve  the  sufferings  caused  by 
it.  Mr.  S.  Smith  seconded  the  motion,  asserting  that  overtaxa¬ 
tion  had  something  to  do  with  the  poverty  of  India.  Sir  L.  Me- 
Ivor  moved  an  amendment,  that  Parliament  could  safely  trust 
the  Government  of  India  with  these  matters,  and  this  amend¬ 
ment  was  carried.  Little  interest  in  the  motion  was  shown  by 
Parliament,  only  227  members  being  present,  of  whom  155  voted 
against  it  Beyond  an  appeal  to  private  charity,  the  majority  of 
the  British  papers  do  not  think  it  wise  to  go.  The  Daily  Xews 
(London)  is  one  of  those  question  that  the  wisdom  of  this  attitude. 
It  says: 

"Private  subscriptions  are  not  a  national  act;  a  vole  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is.  Such  a  vote  is  a  contribution  from  every 
taxpayer  of  the  country.  No  doubt,  as  Lord  George  Hamilton 
said,  this  would  be  n  *  somewhat  startling  precedent.  *  But  the 
question  is  whether  there  would  be  any  great  harm  in’  startling  ' 
the  empire  and  the  world  at  large  by  such  an  act  of  national 
charity." 

7'he  Standard  is  inclined  to  blame  the  people  of  India  for  their 
distress.  It  says: 

"  No  doubt  is  thrown  on  the  capacity  of  the  Indian  administra¬ 
tion  to  provide  subsistence  for  many  months  for  a  population  of 
five  millions,  spreud  over  a  territory  larger  than  a  combination  of 
great  European  states.  This  alone  should  be  a  conclusive  testi¬ 
monial  to  tho  worth  of  British  rule.  No  native  regime  would 
ever  have  dreamt  of  adopting  our  ideal  of  famine  policy— much 
Icihi  realized  it  in  practise.  It  would  be  well,  no  doubt,  if  the 
agricultural  population  of  to-day  showed  a  greater  power  of  get¬ 
ting  through  a  period  of  agricultural  distress  in  reliance  on  their 
own  resources.  But  to  attribute  their  poverty  to  the  oppressive 
nature  of  our  revenue  system  is,  to  those  familiar  with  the  life  of 
the  ryots,  pure  perversity.  Indebtedness  is  a  grievous  evil ;  but 
all  experience  shows  that  the  larger  the  share  of  interest  in  the 
outturn  of  tho  soil  left  to  tho  cultivator,  tho  greater  is  his  ten¬ 
dency  to  get  into  tho  toils  of  the  villago  money-lender." 

• 

Romcsh  C.  Dutt,  president  of  the  last  Indian  National  Con¬ 
gress,  charges  tho  British  Government  in  India  with  a  system  of 
ruckrenting,  especially  in  the  central  provinces  and  in  the  province 
of  Madras.  He  expresses  himself  in  the  London  Timet  to  the 
following  cllcct: 

During  the  last  fifty  years.  England  has  carried  on  no  big 
and  little  wars  in  India,  at  a  cost  of  £  loo.ono.  which  India  has 
to  pay.  In  many  parts  the  Government  is  the  actual  owner  of 
the  soil.  Of  the  expected  yield,  the  Government  claims  forty  to 
fifty  per  cent.  In  some  districts  even  sixty  per  cent,  is  de¬ 
manded.  to  which  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  must  be  added  for 
local  taxation.  As  tho  owners  never  obtain  the  high  income  for 
which  the  land  is  assessed,  tho  claim  of  the  Government  amounts 
in  some  cases  practically  to  eighty  and  one  hundred  per  cent. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  land  is  not  worked  at  all. 

He  asserts  also  that  in  Bengal  and  in  portions  of  Northern  In¬ 
dia,  where  the  rentals  arc  moderate,  the  famines  arc  compara¬ 
tively  mild  and  the  people  arc  able  to  help  themselves  to  a  great 
extent. 

The  continental  papers  point  to  what  they  term  an  unde¬ 
niable  fact  that  India,  once  the  wealthiest  country  in  the 
world,  has  become  distressingly  poor  under  British  rule,  while 
the  people,  they  charge,  are  taxed  enormously  to  enable  British 
officials  and  pensioners  to  live  in  luxury.  This  charge,  it  will  be 
noted,  is  denied  by  Professor  Washburn,  of  Yale,  in  an  article 
published  in  our  columns.  May  5.  It  is.  however,  supported  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Webb,  formerly  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
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who  writes  as  follows  in  The  British  Friend,  a  Quaker  paper 
published  in  England : 

”  In  charges  for  the  Indian  Office,  recruiting,  civil  and  military 
pensions,  pay  and  allowance  on  furlough,  preparations  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  the  military  establishment  in  India,  private  remittances 
and  consignments,  interest  on  Indian  debt,  and  interest  on  rail¬ 
ways  and  other  works,  there  is  annually  drawn  from  India  and 
spent  in  the  United  Kingdom  a  sum  calculated  at  from  £25,000.- 
000  to  £30.000.000  per  annum.  Alone  for’  net  expenditure*  in 
England  charged  on  the  revenues  of  the  year,  with  the  exchange 
added.  *  we  find  in  the  Indian  Budget  estimate  for  1899-1900  set 
down  no  less  a  sum  than  £22.024.500.  No  nation  could  stand 
such  a  strain.  Some  of  it  is.  of  course,  for  interest  on  railways 
and  other  supposed  reproductive  works.  Many  of  these  huve 
been  made  for  strategic  reasons,  and  many  of  the  irrigation 
works  have  proved  a  failure.  In  any  cose  there  is  between  us 
and  India  little  of  the  give  and  take,  of  the  tendency  to  a  bal¬ 
ance.  that  there  is  in  similar  borrowings  and  lendings  between 
other  countries.  The  drain  is  steadily  one  way.  We  huve  only 
to  ask  ourselves  what  would  be  the  influence  upon  the  economic 
conditions  of  these  countries  if  all  principal  officials,  after  short 
service,  carried  their  pensions  away  with  them,  if  most  of  them 
through  their  service  spent  a  large  proportion  of  their  salurics 
upon  their  families  living  out  of  the  country,  if  most  of  the  inter¬ 
est  on  railways  und  loans  were  spent  outside  its  shores,  if  the 
expense  of  military  preparations,  the  building  of  ships,  the  cast¬ 
ing  of  ordnance,  the  manufacture  of  small  arms  and  military 
stores  went  likewise." 

Moreover,  says  Mr.  Webb,  by  the  free-trade  policy  of  Great 
Britain  she  has  supplanted  industries  thut  formerly,  in  India, 
gave  employment  to  tens  of  thousands. 


BOER  VIEWS  FROM  BOER  SOURCES. 

HE  "news  from  Boer  sources"  which  reaches  Europe  and 
America  by  cable  is  not  altogether  reliable  ns  an  index  of 
Boer  feeling.  Not  only  is  it  subject  to  the  British  censor,  but  its 
trusted  purveyors  are  Reuter's  Agency  and  The  Times  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Lorenzo  Marquez.  It  was  impossible,  however,  to 
obtain  any  other  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Boers  boro 
their  severe  defeat  at  Paardcknal  until  their  periodicals  for  March 
had  reached  Euro|>c.  As  far  as  wc  can  discover,  only  four  pnjicrs 
are  still  in  the  field  among  the  Boers — the  officiul  S/aa/s  Conran/, 
the  Volk  stem,  the  Randf-ost,  and.  for  the  benefit  of  tho  English- 
speaking  section,  the  Standard  and  Diggers'  .Yews.  The  two 
last-named  are  published  at  Johannesburg,  the  Staats  Courant 
and  Volksstem  at  Pretoria.  The  Bloemfontein  Express  was 
promptly  suppressed  as  soon  as  Lord  Roberts  reached  the  Free 
State  capital,  and  its  editor  is  in  prison.  The  Friend  0/  the  Free 
State,  which  was  allowed  to  carry  on  its  pro-English  agitation 
under  Boer  rule,  is  now  an  English  official  paper.  Tho  special 
war  editions  of  the  S/aa/s  Courant  and  Volksstem  are  printed 
in  camp  and  contain  little  but  ordinances,  the  lists  of  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  and  news  of  the  movement  of  tjie  troops. 
The  Pretoria  edition  of  Volksstem  is  filled  chiefly  with  letters 
from  the  front,  which  our  Amsterdam  cxchnngcs  copy  un¬ 
abridged.  We  condense  the  following  from  a  member  of  the 
Heidelberg  commando,  on  the  attempts  to  relieve  Cronjc : 

February  18  we  got  within  4.000  yards  of  Cronjc’s  position, 
storming  Stinkfontein,  where  we  took  10  prisoners.  We  were 
attacked,  but  held  our  own.  tho  only  500  strong,  and  managed  to 
take  all  the  oxen  which  the  enemy  had  captured  from  Cronjc. 
The  next  day  we  drove  the  enemy  from  their  entrenchments,  but 
on  the  21  st  we  were  forced  to  retire.  Our  losses  were  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners  altogether  40.  On  the  25th  we  returned, 
getting  within  three  miles  of  Cronje's  laager.  Here  about  100  of 
the  Winburg contingent  were  taken  prisoners  or  killed.  I  can  not 
understand  why  Cronjc  made  no  attempt  to  break  through. 
Capt.  D.  Theron  of  the  Scots  went  to  him  to  tell  him  that  wo 
would  support  his  attempts.  The  gallant  captain  returned  un¬ 
harmed.  But  aitho  Cronjc  promised,  he  made  no  attempt,  aad 
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we  heard  on  Majuba  Day  that  he  had  surrendered.  No  blame 
attaches  to  General  Botha,  who  certainly  risked  everything  to 
save  the  besieged  army. 

Not  a  single  correspondent  apjicars  to  be  disheartened,  tho  all 
speak  of  the  tremendous  odds  against  which  they  have  to  hold 
their  own.  Of  the  British  army  in  Natal  the  Boers  seem  to  have 
a  poor  opinion.  "We  taught  Buller  a  severe  lesson."  writes  one. 
“when  he  thought  he  could  interfere  with  us  when  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  withdraw  from  Ladysmith.  His  attempt  to  take  our  can¬ 
non  cost  him  at  least  as  much  as  Spion  Kop."  It  is  evident  from 
the  Volksstem  that  many  Free  Staters  were  willing  to  give  up 
the  struggle,  but  tho  women  would  not  allow  it.  Wo  quote  as 
follows : 

“Althoon  many  farms  in  tho  Southern  Free  State  the  white 
flag  has  been  raised  by  returning  burghers,  we  know  of  many 
cases  in  which  the  wives  have  removed  the  hated  emblem  of  sub¬ 
mission  with  their  own  hands.  They  have  given  their  husbands 


J.  flUIXt  "Say,  Sam,  It  mlirht  do  yon  more  Rood  to  »  t  down  and  figure 
this  out.  Instead  of  panning  pro-ltoer  rewrtutlon*.  sending  mewenger  boys 
on  fool  trip*  to  Pretoria,  and  also  despatching  Chicago  Ked  Croat  Amba> 
lane*  Corps  to  kill  my  soldier*  and  disgrace  your  name." 

—Mvnt'fjl  ffaify  Sfjr. 

a  clcnn  outfit  and  a  new  bag  of  provisions  and  sent  them  about 
their  business.  .  .  .  Tho  truth  is  that  the  sister  state  docs  not 
think  of  throwing  up  tho  sponge,  chiefly  for  this  reason.  The 
Free  State  wife  would  rather  sec  her  last  cow  taken  by  the  in¬ 
vader,  would  rather  see  her  plain,  tho  often  very  comfortable, 
homo  given  to  tho  flames,  would  rather  know  her  husband, 
brother,  or  son  dead,  than  bow  to  the  hypocritical  Briton  who 
seeks  to  enslave  her  race." 

From  the  Peace  Commission  nowon  its  way  to  America,  the 
Boers  seem  to  expect  but  little.  They  have  more  hope  of  inter¬ 
vention  for  the  salvation  of  continental  capital.  The  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  NieuvJS  van  den  Dag  (Amsterdam)  writes : 

"Mining  shares  have  fallen  considerably,  and  we  would  cer¬ 
tainly  not  complain  if  haughty  England  were  to  get  a  good  beat¬ 
ing  somewhere  else  in  the  world.  But  for  the  present  we  prefer 
to  attend  to  the  business  here  without  intervention.  If  some 
other  nation  feels  like  giving  John  Bull  a  lesson  in  his  own  coun¬ 
try.  well  and  good,  for  he  can’t  get  more  than  he  deserves.  But 
for  the  present  we  think  we  can  settle  accounts  with  him  in  South 
Africa." 

Despite  tho  evident  intention  of  the  burghers  to  hold  out.  the 
oxertion  is  almost  too  much  for  them,  especially  for  the  poorer 
ones.  The  statement  that  latterly  only  25.000  to  30.000  are  un¬ 


der  arms  at  a  time  is  probably  correct,  as  the  men  can  not  contin¬ 
ually  be  spared  from  home.  The  Randpost  therefore  suggests 
that  the  poorer  be  given  pay.  It  says : 

"Thousands  would  not  ask  for  pay.  but  some  hundreds  really 
need  it.  and  these  would  be  less  likely  to  ask  a  furlough  if  paid. 
The  expense  should  not  be  considered.  Our  finances  urc  in  good 
condition,  and.  if  it  comes  to  the  worst,  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  *  greenbacks.'*  Moreover,  those  who  receive  pay  could  be 
formed  into  a  kind  of  standing  army,  like  the  state  artillery.  A 
liberal  pension  law  will  also  be  useful,  for  the  poorer  burghers 
will  feel  relieved  if  their  families  are  not  left  helpless." — Trans¬ 
lations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


AUSTRALIAN  FEDERATION. 

USTRALIAN  federation  will  probably  bo  accomplished 
whether  or  not  the  English  agree  to  the  legal  status  the 
Australians  wish  to  secure  within  the  British  empire  ;  but  there 
is  much  dissatisfaction  in  Australia  because  British  statesmen 
attempt  to  reserve  judicial  supremacy  for  the  judicial  committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  at  Westminster.  Except  in  some  sharply 
defined  cases  this  court,  it  is  thought,  can  not  be  made  supreme 
over  the  Australians  without  opening  the  way  for  the  curtailment 
of  their  liberties  by  designing  statesmen.  On  the  other  hand, 
Australia  will  be  practically  independent  if  her  own  courts  are 
supreme  in  all  cases.  The  matter  has  given  rise  to  much  discus¬ 
sion  in  England.  The  jingo  section  of  tho  press  strongly  object 
to  any  loosening  of  the  bonds  between  Australia  ami  the  mother 
country.  The  London  Times  assumes  that  an  English  court  is 
above  all  suspicion,  and  says : 

"The  imperial  Government  are  well  satisfied  with  the  Cana¬ 
dian  system,  pending  the  possible  creation  of  some  general  court 
of  appeal  for  tho  whole  empire,  and  they  could  not  reasonably 
object  to  its  introduction  in  Australia.  But  tho  clauses  of  the 
commonwealth  bill  not  only  greatly  limit  tho  right  of  up|>cnl  as 
it  is  enjoyed  in  Canada,  but  they  reserve  to  the  Australian  par¬ 
liament  power*  still  further  to  restrict  this  right  in  an  undefined 
way  in  the  future. 

"It  is  needles*  to  enlarge  upon  the  danger*  of  such  on  inno¬ 
vation.  or  the  advantage*  to  the  Australians  themselves,  as  to  all 
other  citizens  of  the  empire,  of  being  able  to  have  recourse  to 
a  court  absolutely  above  tho  suspicion  of  partiality  in  matters 
which  might  conceivably  evoke  much  local  passion.  .  .  .  The 
matter  is  so  clear,  when  it  is  onco  fairly  faced,  that  wo  can  not 
bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  Australian  statesmen  and  the 
Austalian  people  will  refuse  to  recognize  the  wisdom  and  tho 
validity  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  modification  of  these 
clauses." 

The  Saturday  Review  declares  that  the  Australian  objections 
arc  only  so  many  indications  of  designing  Krugers  and  Stcyns, 
who  mislead  j>eople  who  Otherwise  would  uot  even  bother  about 
the  seventy-fourth  clause  of  a  long  document.  It  says: 

"It  is  in  the  first  place  quite  incredible  that  the  point  in  ques¬ 
tion  entered  prominently  into  the  mind  of  the  colonial  voter  at 
all ;  we  doubt  if  the  vast  majority  ever  seriously  considered  it. 
Wc  must  remember  that  it  is  itself  the  seventy-fourth  clause  of  a 
long  and  complicated  enactment.  It  is  inconsistent  with  what 
we  know  of  the  capacities  and  inclinations  of  men  to  suppose 
that,  a  great  principle  being  involved,  they  yet  consider  all  the 
technical  points  of  a  legislative  proposal  when  they  vote  on  it. 
Human  nature  being  human  nature,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  attitude  of  the  Australian  statesman  has  been  that  of 
the  Roman  who  preferred  to  be  the  first  man  in  an  Iberian  village 
rather  than  the  second  man  in  Rome.  We  must  not.  while  en¬ 
larging  the  scope  of  local  politics,  narrow  the  sphere  of  the  impe¬ 
rial  factor.  To  do  so  would  be  to  destroy  the  greater  for  the  less. 
It  would  encourage  rather  than  check  the  tendency  toward  tho 
gradual  Americanizing  of  colonial  politics.  The  existence  of  tho 
supreme  court  in  the  United  States  at  least  mitigates  the  more 


•  Cp  to  the  present  the  currency  of  the  Transvaal  and  Free  State  has  been 
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dangerous  extravagances  of  their  politicians.  In  the  same  way 
the  ultimate  resort  to  a  supreme  imperial  tribunal  will  maintain 
and  render  concrete  a  majestic  ideal  which  otherwise  would  daily 
become  more  shadowy." 

We  have  not  at  hand  Australian  papers  commenting  upon  the 
matter.  The  I-ondon  limes  correspondent  at  Melbourne  says,  in 
cable  despatches,  that  the  Australian  press  rather  favors  the 
British  imperialist’s  views.  On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  Walthcr 
Griffiths,  a  member  of  the  South  Australian  parliament,  in  an 
interview  expressed  himself  as  follows 

"Australia’s  patience  is  worn  threadbare  on  this  federation 
proposition.  We  have  spent  too  much  time  and  thought  and 
money  perfecting  the  scheme  and  getting  it  indorsed  by  our  peo¬ 
ple  to  tolerate  any  trifling  at  the  hands  of  Downing  Street  or 
Westminster.  We  do  not  intend  to  permit  our  constitution  to 
appear  to  sanction  the  false  notion  that  it  is  necessary  for  Aus¬ 
tralia  to  nestle  under  the  wing  of  Kngland.  .  .  .  The  slightest 
suggestion  of  compulsion  will  estrange  our  people  from  the  em¬ 
pire  beyond  recall,  with  the  result  that  a  I'nitcd  States  of  Aus¬ 
tralia.  u  republic  modeled  on  American  lines,  will  l»e  added  to 
the  independent  powers  of  the  earth.  .  .  .  No  political  organism 
embracing  the  scattered  territories  of  the  British  empire  ever 
can  exist  with  Australia  as  an  integral  jxirt  of  it.  Wc  arc  like 
the  Americans— a  dollar- loving,  practical  people.  Some  of  our 
older  citixens  will  follow  sentiment  to  any  length,  but  tlie  young¬ 
er  generation  is  prepared  to  go  only  **•  far  as  the  national  inter¬ 
ests  justify.  We  can  not  permanently  interweave  our  fate  with 
that  of  England.” 

The  Liberal  papers  in  Kngland  warn  Mr.  Chumbcrlain  that  the 
trouble  in  South  Africa  is  ipntc  enough,  and  that  it  would  Ik-  on- 
wise  to  estrange  the  Australians.  The  Manchester  Guardian 
(Radical)  says: 

“In  spite  of  the  optimistic  prognostications  of  Th<  Tim  ft,  the 
Australian  Premiers  have  made  the  only  reply  open  to  them  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  despatch.  In  studiously  moderate  language 
they  have  declined  to  make  themselves  in  any  way  responsible 
for  any  amendment  which  the  imperial  Government  may  intro¬ 
duce  into  the  commonwealth  bill.  .  .  .  We  fancy  that  the  impe¬ 
rialist  spirit  is  very  much  the  same,  whether  it  has  Australia  or 
the  Cape  in  view.  It  is  ready  enough  to  appeal  to  the  Australian 
premiers  when  they  are  for  overriding  the  wishes  of  Cape  Col¬ 
ony;  but  when  they  claim  the  deciding  voice  upon  their  own 
affairs,  it  is  another  matter.  The  imperialist  makes  a  great 
noise  about  the  loyalty  of  the  colonics,  but  he  will  leave  it  to 
Liberals  to  keep  them  loyal  by  the  same  Liberal  policy  which 
made  them  loyal.  He  has  welcomed  Australian  federation  be¬ 
cause  he  pictured  it  as  a  step  toward  a  closer  imperial  union,  and 
he  finds  it  rather  a  step  toward  the  formation  of  an  Australian 
nationality.  Finding  this,  he  is  only  true  to  himself  in  insisting 
on  imperial  unity  and  the  control  of  tho  mother  country  as 
against  the  claims  of  self-government.  Those  to  whom  freedom 
is  more  than  empire  will  also  be  true  to  their  principles  in  leav¬ 
ing  to  the  judgment  of  the  colony  that  which  concerns  the  colony 
itself.  ...  It  is  by  no  means  amiss  that  the  Australians  should 
realise  betimes  that  the  issue  between  self-government  and  im¬ 
perial  control  may  arise  in  other  parts  of  the  world  than  Cape 
Colony.” 

The  Westminster  Gazette  (Liberal)  warns  against  a  policy 
which  may  offend  the  Australians.  It  suggests  acceptance  of  the 
Australian  commonwealth  bill  without  amendment,  but  thinks 
a  separate  imperial  act  safeguarding  imperial  rights  advisable. 
The  Canadian  papers  regret  that  a  discordant  note  should  be 
raised  at  a  time  when  the  harmony  of  the  British  empire  ap¬ 
peared  perfect.  The  Free  Press  (Ottawa)  says: 

"It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  should  be  any  friction  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  passage  of  the  Australian  federation  bill,  now 
being  considered  in  London,  and  still  more  to  be  regretted  that 
there  should  have  been  incorporated  with  the  measure  clauses 
which  may  be  interpreted  as  being  unduly  dictatorial,  autocratic, 
and  independent.  ...  At  a  moment  when  the  bonds  of  empire 
are  being  tightened,  and  Australia  has  been  foremost  among  the 
British  possessions  in  showing  that  her  people  possess  the  spir¬ 


it  of  loyalty  to  the  death,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  discordant  tones 
of  the  professional  demagog  should  mar  the  harmony  or  the 
efforts  of  the  politician  bar  the  way  lo  the  progress  of  a  great 
measure." 

Continental  observers  remark  that  there  is  little  likelihood  of 
genuine  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  British  Parliament  to  the 
Australian  commonwealth  bill.  “ Unconditional  surrender”  is 
one  of  the  items  in  the  bill  of  costs  for  the  imperialist  war  in 
South  Africa.  The  Journal  des  iKha/s  (Paris)  says: 

"England  had  already  consented  to  give  the  Australians  j>cr- 
fcct  liberty  with  the  exception  of  the  royal  prerogative  embod¬ 
ied  in  the  Privy  Council  amendment.  If  this  tie  is  broken,  the 
authority  of  the  mother  country  will  manifest  itself  merely  by 
the  presence  of  the  governors,  who  will,  indeed,  exercise  much 
social  influence,  but  little  actual  power.  Mr.  Chamberlain  Mat¬ 
ters  the  colonial  |ioliticians  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  creation 
of  an  imperial  court,  with  colonial  members  holding  life  peer¬ 
ages.  is  certainly  a  tempting  bait.  .  .  .  But  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  bond  of  interests  between  Australia  and  Great 
Britain  is  very  loose.  The  Australians  have  not.  to  strengthen 
their  love  for  the  mother  country,  that  latent  menace  which  the 
neighborhood  of  the  I'nited  States  forms  for  Canada.  England 
certainly  can  afford  to  favor  the  jingoism  of  the  Australians,  who 
talk  of  a  kind  of  '  Monroe  doctrine  ’  in  the  Pacific. ” 

The  Hande/sh/ad,  Amsterdam,  docs  not  doubt  that  the  Aus¬ 
tralians  will  get  their  way.  "England  must  pay  up,”  remarks 
that  paper.  "The  value  of  the  military  assistance  rendered  by 
the  colonies  may  )*e  doubtful,  but  it  was  accepted,  and  the 
cheapest  way  to  pay  for  it  is  at  present  acquiescence  in  the  com¬ 
monwealth  bill."-  -  Iran  slat  Urns  made  Jar  Tin.  Liti  kakv  Dusrst. 


THE  IRISHMAN  AT  HOME. 

N  his  "Irish  Life  and  Character,"  Mr.  Michael  MacDomigh, 
author  of  "  The  Book  of  Parliament."  has  essayed  to  do  for 
Ireland  what  Dean  Ramsay  has  done  so  well  for  Scotland,  in  his 
"  Reminiscences  of  Scottish  Life  and  Character  " :  and  ho  finds 
his  entertaining  material  in  hisown  recollections  and  experiences 
mainly  derived  from  an  extended  ami  active  connection  with 
Irish  journalism.  He  expresses  the  hope  that  his  work  along 
this  line  may  lead  to  a  more  just  understanding  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  Irish  race,  "to  a  wider  appreciation  of  their  good 
qualities,  to  a  kinder  tolerance  of  their  faults  and  follies,  which 
arc  mainly  due  to  the  checkered  history  of  tho  people,  to  the  way- 
ward  circumstances  of  their  unhappy  past." 

Mr.  MaelHinagh  begins  by  introducing  us  to  the  later  Irish 
squire— the  country  gentleman,  up  from  his  estate  in  Galway. 
Kerry,  or  Kildare,  familiar  and  conspicuous  in  his  rough  tweed 
suit,  his  leggings,  and  his  bowler  hat.  with  his  ruddy  features 
and  his  soft  brogue.  One  meets  him  in  Grafton  Street,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  his  three  or  four  daughters— tall,  well  set-up.  healthy, 
and  vivacious  girls.  And  later,  ho  is  found  at  the  Kildare  Street 
Club,  flicking  his  leggings  with  his  riding-crop,  or  watching  the 
"passing  show"  from  the  bow  window  on  Nassau  Street:  a 
hearty,  good-humored  fellow,  with  a  prodigal  stock  of  animal 
spirits,  who  will  have  a  cordial  welcome  for  you  when  you  come 
to  crony  with  him  in  Clare,  or  Wexford,  or  Westmeath.  But  you 
will  not  find  in  him  the  rollicking  and  the  restlessness  of  the  “old 
squire."  who  went  out  in  the  great  famine  of  1847  and  took  with 
him  his  horse-play  and  his  rough  practical  jokes,  his  chronic  in¬ 
capacity  to  pay  his  debts,  and  his  unlimited  capacity  for  whisky 
punch  at  night,  his  inordinate  hospitalities,  and  his  rapture  of 
dueling.  This  new  man  has  acquired  something  of  English 
gravity  of  manner,  and  English  sobriety  of  thought.  He  keeps 
accounts,  and  invests  his  money,  which  his  grandfather  never 
did: 

"For  money  these  gentry  (of  the  old  time)  had  to  depend  solely 
on  their  tenants.  Investment  of  capital  in  securities  was  a  thing 
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undreamed  of ;  and  there  was.  therefore.  n<«  source  of  income  but 
the  retits  of  the  estates.  And  the  tenants  were  as  improvident 
as  the  landlords.  Their  feudal  devotion  to  the  'ould  shtock  ‘  was 
deep-seated  and  whole-hearted.  Their  cudgels  were  always  at 
the  service  of  the  landlord  .  .  .  but  the  ‘ould  shtock  mg.’  the 
peasant's  bank  of  deposit,  was  always  empty.  The  tenant  kept 
the  landlord  well  supplied  with  whisky;  for  those  were  the  days 
when  poteen  was  manufactured  in  private  stills  on  every  hill¬ 
side.  anil  French  smugglers  lay  off  the  coast  every  night  with 
cargoes  of  claret." 

With  all  his  reckless  prodigality  and  excess,  due  to  an  exag¬ 
gerated  sense  of  hospitality,  the  old  Irish  .squire  is  everywhere 
remembered  as  a  thorough  gentleman ;  a  man  of  fine  manners, 
positive  intellectual  culture,  and  a  scrupulous  regard  for  his  ;»er- 
sonal  "honor.”  It  was  this  latter  trait  that  made  him  an  incor¬ 
rigible  duelist,  ready  to  give  or  take  a  challenge  on  the  slightest 
provocation. 

No  man  who  was  not  in  Holy  Orders  could  dare,  if  he  had  any 
regard  for  his  place  in  society,  to  shelter  himself  behind  law. 
morality,  or  religion,  to  evade  a  challenge.  It  would  mean  his 
instant  expulsion  from  any  club  or  "set  "  to  which  he  might  be¬ 
long.  Many  a  man  faced  the  pistol  in  the  hand  of  a  "dead  shot  ” 
for  the  most  trivial  cause.  There  were  case*  in  which  t.ie  chal¬ 
lenged  party  was  utterly  unconscious  of  having  given  his  ad¬ 
versary  the  slightest  cause  for  offense.  A  Galway  gentleman 
attended  a  county  dinner,  and  was  surprised  to  receive,  the  next 
morning,  a  challenge  front  a  man  lie  had  met  there  They 
fought,  and  the  Galway  man  had  the  good  luck  to  “wing”  the 
other  fellow.  Going  over  to  shake  hands  with  his  prostrate  f.»c. 
as  was  the  custom,  ho  said.  "I  have  no  recollection  of  having 
offended  you."  "Oh,  l>cdad  !  “  said  the  other,  "you're  the  wrong 
man.  sir.  The  fellow  1  meant  had  only  one  eye." 

An  old  Irish  gentleman,  who  had  l»een  challenged,  expressed 
Ins  fine  scorn  for  his  adversary  in  «  true  Irish  outburst  "Fight 
with  him  !  I  would  go  to  my  grave  without  a  fight  first.  ” 

Captain  O’Grady  called  out  the  editor  of  the  l.imerick  Chroni¬ 
cle  who,  being  very  near-sighted,  c.«nic  on  the  field  wearing  the 
indispensable  spectacles.  The  captain’s  second  objected,  on  the 
ground  that  the  glasses  might  give  him  an  unfair  advantage. 
"The  glasses,  is  it’’’  said  the  editor.  "Sure.  I  couldn't  see  to 
shoot  me  own  father  without  them.” 

What  the  pistol  was  to  the  squire,  the  blackthorn  shillelagh 
was  to  the  gossoon  at  a  later  clay.  It  was  the  arbiter  in  jwr- 
sonal  quarrels,  family  feuds,  disputes  al»>ut  trespass,  right  of 
way.  boundaries,  and  local  contentions  between  baronies  or  par¬ 
ishes.  Donnybrook  Fair,  which,  in  the  early  part  o:  the  cen¬ 
tury.  was  held  neur  Dublin,  was  the  popular  theater  for  the 
exhibition  of  faction  fights.  “People  came  from  ull  parts  of 
the  country,  many  to  buy  or  to  sell;  but  many  mo-e.  ‘fevlin’ 
blue  mouldy  iutirely  for  want  of  n  batin.'  tripped  t»»  the  fa-r 
with  the  sole  object  of  participating  in  ’the  discussion  with 
sticks.”'  Mr.  MacDonagh  continues 

"The  excitable  temperament  of  the  people,  their  pugnacity, 
their  dare-deviltry,  were  the  main  causes  of  faction  fighting  in 
Ireland.  .  .  Little  or  no  animosity  lay  behind  these  mrltet. 
They  fought  for  the  pure  love  of  fighting,  and  to  give  vent  to 
their  feelings.  ...  A  friend  of  mine,  a  l»arri*ter.  was  in  Abby- 
fealc.  County  Limerick,  attending  Quarter  Sessions,  alxtut  fif¬ 
teen  years  ago.  .  .  .  ‘There’ll  be  ructions  in  the  town  to-night.* 
said  the  head  constable.  ‘Why?"  asked  my  friend.  "Oh  the 
Fi’garlds  are  all  drunk;  and  they're  lookin'  for  the  Moriariy*  ' 
‘And  what  have  they  agin  the  Moriartys?*  ’The  ould  story.’ 
said  the  policeman.’ for  betrayin  ’  the  cause  of  Ireland.’  In  the 
sixteenth  century  the  Moriartys.  according  to  the  local  tradition, 
betrayed  the  great  Earl  of  Desmond,  the  head  of  the  Fitzgeralds, 
to  the  English;  ami  ever  since  the  Fitzgeralds  ‘  have  it  in'  for 
the  Moriartys.  in  Limerick  and  Kerry’” 

An  Englishman,  returning  to  London  after  spending  a  week 
in  Ireland,  assured  his  friends  that  he  did  not  meet  one  real 
Irishman,  meaning,  of  course,  the  sort  of  Irishman  that  the 


English  comic  jopers.  English  novels,  and  the  English  stage 
had  made  familiar  to  him— the  Irishman  in  a  swallow-tail 
frieze  coat,  knee  breeches,  and  a  battered  cauheen,  with  a 
pipe  stuck  in  the  band  of  it .  no  nose  to  speak  of,  a  wild  shock 
of  red  hair,  and  a  shillelagh.  "I  never  met  an  Irishman  with 
a  pipe  in  the  band  of  his  hat.”  protests  our  indignant  Mr. 
Macbonagli. 

He  admits  that,  to  the  contemplation  of  people  of  other  nation¬ 
alities  the  Irish  are  an  incomprehensible  race.  “John  Bull  has 
not  only  lived  beside  I'addy.  but  has  tried  to  govern  him.  for 
more  than  seven  hundred  years  ;  and  he  does  not  understand  him 
yet.”  The  invented  stories,  current  in  English  and  American 
journals,  which  are  supped  to  illustrate  Irish  life  and  charac¬ 
ter.  are  silly,  stupid,  preposterous.  They  lack  the  Irish  idiom, 
the  Irish  turn  of  words,  the  Irish  oddness  of  thought,  the  Irish 
nund  ;  hence,  to  an  Irishman  they  are  obviously  ln»gus. 

The  Irishman,  says  Mr.  MacDonagh.  is  the  merry-andrew  of 
the  English-speaking  world.  The  sole  object  for  which  he  was 
created  is  to  make  the  duller  Anglo-Saxon  laugh.  We  expect  all 
Irishmen  to  lie  entertaining,  and  if.  by  chance,  we  meet  a  sober 
Celt,  we  feel  a  sense  of  personal  wrong  as  if  we  hail  been  cheated 
of  our  due. 

In  the  complex  Irish  nature  there  are  startling  contrast*  and 
contradiction*.  While  they  arc  the  most  jovial  of  the  peoples, 
they  are  also  at  times  the  saddest.  They  are  wild  and  reckless, 
■olier  and  shrewd.  An  emotional  race,  they  get  more  fun  out  of 
their  pleasures,  and  more  pain  out  of  their  trouble*,  than  the 
more  justly  balanced  Anglo-Saxons.  The  brogue  is  an  accent, 
an  intonation,  leisurely,  mellifluous,  saucy;  to  convey  it  m  print 
is  Iwyoiid  the  power  of  man 

"It  is  the  softest,  the  mellowest,  the  most  musical  thing,  in  the 
way  of  accents,  outside  of  Farad  1m.  .  .  .  The  brogue,  as  it  is 
heard  in  all  part*  of  the  country,  has  certain  broad  characteris¬ 
tics;  but  it  has  varying  ami  delicate  shades  of  intonation  in  the 
different  provinces.  A  well-known  Protestant  clcrgyninn  in  Cork 
was  the  possessor  of  a  pronounced  example  of  the  sing-song 
brogue  of  that  city.  It  came  to  his  cars  that  some  of  his  parish- 
loner*  were  making  fun  of  this.  ...  He  complained  of  the  injus¬ 
tice  done  hint,  and  asked  a  friend  whether,  in  his  opinion,  any 
trace  of  the  brogue  was  to  be  observed  in  his  speech.  'As  to 
that.’  said  his  friend,  'if  you  wish  to  deny  that  you  have  a 
brogue.  I  would  advise  you  to  do  so  in  writing.’*' 

Some  Englishman  rushes  intoanenxay  "On  the  Dccayof  Bulls 
in  Ireland.”  It  might  well  be  regarded  as  an  international  mis¬ 
fortune.  says  Mr  MacDonagh.  were  the  native  wit  and  humor, 
and.  aliovc  all.  that  grotesque  confusion  «,f  thought,  that  delight¬ 
ful  contradiction  of  sense,  commonly  called  a  "bull."  to  show 
signs  of  decay.  So  he  proceeds  in  consternation  to  investigate, 
and  is  challenged  on  the  threshold  of  his  inquiry  by  a  hairdresser 
in  Kingstown,  who  tries  to  induce  hini  to  buy  a  bottle  of  hair- 
wash.  ”  What  sort  of  stuff  is  it  *  “  inquires  the  customer.  "Oh. 
it's  grand  stuff  '  It'*  a  perfect  mnltum  in  fntrvn  ;  the  less  you 
take  of  it  the  better." 

Two  farmers  sat  on  the  promenade  at  Bray.  A  lady  of  very 
slender  ppq*ort  ion*  passed.  “  Did  you  ever  see  so  thin  a  woman  ?  “ 
said  one.  "Thin  is  it."  said  the  other.  "I  seen  u  woman  in 
Wexford  a*  thin  as  two  of  her  put  t**gether.“ 

This  racy  national  characteristic  has  suffered  through  the  in¬ 
ventions  of  clumsy  foreign  wit*  that  arc  so  commonly  ascribed  to 
Irishmen.  The  manufactured  bull  is  often  silly  and  always  in¬ 
expert.  A  genuine  bull  is  not  an  expression  of  stupidity.  Men¬ 
tal  confusion,  of  course,  is  rcs;*onsible  for  it ;  but  that  very  con¬ 
fusion  often  springs  from  nimWene**.  eagerness. "  previousness  " 
of  thought .  the  notion,  the  word,  leaps  before  it  looks. 

When  a  Gal—ny  peasant  was  asked  if  he  knew  what  an  Irish 
bull  was.  he  explained.  "If  you  was  dhrivin'  alon^  a  road,  and 
ye  seen  three  cows  lyin'  down  and  wan  av  thim  was  standin'  up 
—that  wan  is  an  Irish  bull  '  Said  Sydney  Smith.  "  The  stronger 
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the  apparent  connection,  and  the  more  complete  the  real  discon¬ 
nection  of  the  ideas,  the  greater  the  surprise  and  the  better  the 
bul!.’’  But  a  bull  and  nonsense  are  not  the  same  thing.  Tt:c 
bull  is  a  gift:  and  it  is  not  confined  to  the  uneducated  classes. 
When  Sir  Richard  Steele,  who  was  horn  in  Ireland,  was  asked 
by  an  English  friend  how  it  was  that  his  countrymen  were  so 
addicted  to  bulls,  he  replied  "It  must  be  something  in  the  cli¬ 
mate.  Probably  if  an  Englishman  were  a  native  of  Ireland  he 
would  make  bulls.” 

An  Irish  newspaper,  describing  a  phenomenal  shower  of  rain, 
declared  that  the  drops  varied  in  size  from  a  shilling  to  eighteen 
pence.  And  a  Kildare  huntsman,  who  had  ridden  a  restless  colt 
to  hounds,  declared  that  "be  the  time  we  were  over  the  crest  of 
the  ridge,  the  baste  was  that  quiet  a  child  might  have  milked 
him." 

The  normal  state  of  mind  of  the  average  Irish  peasant,  says 
Mr.  MaclJonagh,  is  to  be  "again’  the  Government  ” : 

"Abstract  principles  do  not  appeal  to  him.  Loyalty  to  an  in¬ 
stitution  he  is  unable  to  understand ;  but  his  fidelity  to  his 
leader,  to  his  neighbor,  to  his  clan  or  community,  is  unequalled 
for  its  strength  and  endurance.  .  .  .  Some  years  ago  the  only 
clear  conception  he  had  of  it  [the  Government]  was  that  the 
police,  the  sheriffs,  the  tithe-proctors,  the  magistrates,  the  judges, 
were  its  agents ;  and  these  officials  were  associated  in  his  mind 
with  raids  on  furnis.  stocks  and  crop*,  evictions,  arrests  'poor 
hhoys,'  fines,  imprisonments,  transportations,  hangings.” 

Hence  the  intense  sympatny  entertained  by  the  peasantry  for 
those  who  are  in  the  clutches  of  the  law.  accused  of  politicul  or 
agrarian  crimes;  hence  the  Grange  fact  that,  as  the  criminal 
records  disclose,  some  of  the  most  oppulling  crimes  have  l»ecii 
committed  by  men  of  otherwise  blameless  lives.  In  a  recent 
action  for  divorce,  the  question  was  put  to  a  woman.”  l»id  you  call 
your  husband’s  uncle '  Carey  the  1  nformcr  ’  ?  ”  ”  No. “  she  replied. 
"I  did  not  go  so  far  as  that.  I  only  called  him  anti-Christ.” 

The  informer  is.  nevertheless,  a  familiar  figure  in  (tolitical  and 
agrarian  trials.  "But  in  no  case  that  I  have  liccn  able  to  trace." 
says  Mnclfonngh,  “has  the  informer  been  tempted  to  divulge  his 
terrible  secret  by  the  reward  offered  by  the  Government.  It  is 
the  fear  of  death,  or  of  |>cnnl  servitude,  that  usually  induces  the 
superstitious  and  home-loving  jieasant  to  round  upon  his  com¬ 
rades.  .  .  .  It  was  this  characteristic  that  led  to  t ho  conviction  of 
the  I'hamix  Park  assussins.” 

tumic  of  Mr.  MacDonagh's  examples  of  Irish  wit  and  repartee 
aw  very  happy.  An  Irish  farmer  had  just  sold  a  lot  of  young 
cuttle  at  a  fair.  Ail  English  tourist  inquired  how  much  he  had 
got  for  them.  "Four  i>ound*  a  head.”  "Only  that?"  said  the 
Saxon.  "Why,  if  you  had  brought  them  to  my  country,  you 
would  have  got  six  pounds.”  "Maybe  «*.  your  honner.  An’  if 
I  cud  bring  the  lakes  of  Ktllarney  to  Purgatory.  I'd  get  a  pound 
a  dhrop. " 

A  polemical  Protestant,  thinking  to  chaff  Father  Healy.  said, 
"Now.  which  would  you  rather  goto.  Father,  hell  or  purgatory’" 
"To  the  latter  on  account  of  the  climate;  hut  to  the  former  on 
account  of  the  company.  I'm  so  fond  of  Protestants." 

"There.  Pat '  *'  said  a  gentleman  to  his  thirsty  car-driver,  at  a 
roadside  inn.  "doesn't  that  drink  make  another  man  of  you?” 
"  ’l»ced  an’  it  do.  sir;  and  bcgnrra.  he's  dry  too.” 

The  Irish  have  not  a  distinct  dialect,  like  the  Sc**ttish.  Tho 
they  use  many  Celtic  expressions,  they  employ,  as  rule,  only 
English  words,  such  as  may  he  found  in  any  English  dictionary. 
But  their  speech  abounds  in  poetic,  graphic,  ar.d  singularly  ex¬ 
pressive  phrases,  strange  combinations  of  force  and  simplicity. 
uncx|>ectcd  blendings  of  the  ridiculous  with  the  pathetic,  quaint 
English  colloquial  survivals,  novel  applications  of  the  wrong 
word. 

An  orator  in  a  national  meeting  declared.  “The  ways  of  Provi¬ 
dence  are  unscrupulous ! "  and  a  County  Clare  woman  complained 
to  her  doctor  that  she  bad  lost  her  teeth,  and  "couldn't  rightly 
domesticate  her  f<->d.~ 


THE  COOD  SIDE  OF  THE  TURK. 

I  X  the  case  of  the  Turk,  the  saying  that  distance  lends  en- 
*  chantmcnt  to  the  view  seems  to  have  been  converted  into 
the  opposite  sentiment.  At  any  rate  the  strongest  praise  for  him 
comes  fnnn  tlu^e  who  have  lived  in  his  country,  and  generally 
from  men  who  have  held  high  official  i*»sitions.  Gen.  Lew  Wal¬ 
lace.  Minister  Straus,  and  men  of  that  stripe  have  always  a  good 
word  to  sav  for  the  Osmanli.  <  )nc  of  the  most  important  opinions, 
not  of  the  demerits  but  of  the  merits,  of  the  Turk  has  recently 
been  published  by  the  German  savant,  Richard  Hermann,  in  a 
little  book,  entitled  "AnatoJische  Lamlwirtschaft."  The  author 
has  had  exceptional  opportunities  to  study  both  the  land  and  the 
people,  as  he  lias  f..r  six  years  been  the  official  representative  of 
the  Anatolian  Railway,  with  the  duty  assigned  of  studying  the 
agricultural  and  economic  conditions  of  the  districts  through  which 
the  rood  runs,  and  of  instructing  the  people  there  in  better  methods 
and  manners.  Hermann  has  become  an  enthusiastic  friend  of 
the  average  Ottoman,  and  from  his  report  wc  glean  the  following 
particulars 

"When  I  was  first  sent  out  to  do  pioneer  services  in  these  dis¬ 
tricts.  es|iecially  for  better  agricultural  methods.  I  undertook  the 
ia>k  with  a  heavy  heart.  My  reading  of  the  accounts  of  travelers 
had  led  me  to  fear  that  niy  life  would  not  be  safe.  I  went  there 
six  and  more  years  ago  and  look  with  me  u  revolver.  Since  then 
I  have  traveled  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and 
the  same  cartridges  arc  still  in  the  revolver  which  I  put  there 
before  leaving  Germany.  Public  safety  in  all  of  Asia  Minor  is 
on  just  as  good  a  footing  as  anywhere  in  Europe.  Indeed,  things 
arc  better  in  this  regard  than  in  sonic  places  in  the  Occident,  s.jf.. 
in  Italy. 

"The  average  Turk  is  a  man  of  excellent  character  and  worth. 
The  Anatolian  peasant  is  un  honest,  upright,  and  brave  man. 
lie  meets  you  with  a  polite  salutation  and  is  always  willing  to 
give  you  whatever  information  lie  can.  His  hospitality  is  un¬ 
bounded.  and  his  contented  state  is  a  model  for  the  restless  West¬ 
erner.  In  the  Turkish  house  the  man  is  the  absolute  master, 
and  a  quarrel  lietween  husband  and  wife  practically  never  occurs, 
as  the  wife  is  taught  to  submit  unreservedly  to  her  husband. 
The  Ottoman  is  an  absolute  fatalist.  He  sows  his  seed,  and 
when  he  has  jH-rfomu-d  his  duty,  he  trusts  everything  to  his  god 
Allah,  and  if  the  latter  m-c*  fit  to  send  ruin,  it  is  ult  right ;  if  not. 
the  Moslem  submits  to  the  inevitable  without  murmur.  He  is 
absolutely  sure  that  Allah  will  not  permit  his  Moslem  worshiper 
to  sutler.  The  Moslem  in  his  general  character  and  principles  is 
vastly  superior  to  the  Armenian,  whose  moral  qualities  arc  any¬ 
thing  hut  good. 

"  Those  who  expect  that  the  Turkish  empire  will  fall  to  decay 
1  evause  of  its  innate  weakness  are  sorely  and  sadly  mistaken. 
The  sterling  character  of  the  Turkish  nation  doe*  not  make  such 
a  collapse  a  prolmble  event.  The  '  sick  man  '  has  no  illness  unto 
death.  When  the  present  great  Sultan,  Abdul  Hamid,  once  lost 
a  piece  of  his  territory,  he  exclaimed :  '  I  have  lost  my  laud,  but 
not  my  people.*  And  this  prediction  proved  true.  Altho  large 
districts  of  Turkish  territory  had  been  ceded  to  Christian  rulers, 
the  Turkish  subjects  in  these  places  at  once  arranged  to  emigrate 
into  Turkey.  Tens  of  thousands  have  thus  returned  to  the  Sul- 
tan  s  dominions,  and  a  similar  migration  is  going  on  at  present 
from  Crete,  notwithstanding  all  the  friendly  efforts  of  Prince 
George. 

’  The  disagreeable  side  of  the  picture  is  presented  by  the  T urkish 
Government  and  some  of  its  measures,  but  not  by  the  Turks  as 
a  people.  Especially  is  the  system  of  taxation  unreasonable." 
Translation  nta.ie  for  The  Literaky  Ijicest. 


••  A  party  of  FiroctiKii  are  to  attempt  to  renrh  the  Klondike  in  nn  auto¬ 
mobile.  '  mu  The  '-irithni  Amm.an.  "They  arc  to  take  with  them  * 
Bollic  carriage  in  which  the  rear  drivime- wheel  is  spiked  And  the  trout 
wheels  are  taken  off  and  replaced  bv  runner--.  We  have  already  illusiruu  <1 
a  Kollre  carr--i.ee  which  ha*  been  metamorphosed  :n  this  way.  The  cat  will 
<!r»u  a  -'»lie  'irrvmii  .-•••  liters  of  petroleum  *]>irit».  and  n  motor  tricycle 
whi-h  will  he  used  for  assisting  the  carriage  when  necessary.  The  usual 
-neon*  of  ti*n»s->:t  to  Vancouver,  Skagway.  *nd  Lake  Itcnncti  will  he  used. 
ir«.m  which  point  the  horseless  carriage  Journey  will  begin.  It  is  very  cosy 
to  prophesy  the  ultimate  late  of  the  carriage.” 
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When  Homer  "To  err  c  human* 

wrote  the  poet  Rope  in  his  Imtinn*  p.iruphra*e  o£ 
the  classic  "errare  humunum  e»t."  L'nlike  much 
of  hi*  poetry,  this  is  a  line  containing  m- -re  truth 
than  literary  polish.  From  Fhaucer  un  i  Shake¬ 
speare  down  to  the  “  Man  with  the  Ho*-.”  almost 
all  the  great  maker*  of  English  literature  have 
done,  their  share  toward  exemplifying  tins  maxim. 
Dryden's  word*  arc  profoundly  true  in  thi*  re¬ 
gard  :  • 

”  1  rrorx  like  straw*  upon  the  surface  flow  : 

He  who  would  search  for  pearls  must  dive  below." 
Where  lie  Shakespeare's  "coast*  of  Bohemia** 
upon  which  the  bark  of  Antigonu*  touched,  b»  we 
are  told  in  Act  111.  of  “The  Winter’s  Tale”!  Did 
Union*  of  the  era  of  the  Roman  Invasions  boast 
striking  clocks,  as  in  '*  C'ymbeline  "  f  Or  could  a 
a  courtier  to  the  nephew  of  Cassiveluunu*  be 
dressed  like  Leonatu*  in  the  fir-tact  of  the  -a  me 
play?  In  I'lsanio'a  words,  this  ancient  Briton 
••did  keep 

The  dr.  li,  with  glove,  or  liat,  or  hau.lkrr.hief. 

Still  waving, " 

The  great  Sir  Walter  Scott  came  to  grief  over 
the  habit*  of  the  *un.  In  the  "  Antiquary  "  the 
yfllinx'  sun  la  actually  described  a»  in  the  i.n/rrm 
heavens.  More  than  one  writer  has  tuk.  n  similar 
libertiea  with  the  moon.  So  inreful  a  writer  as 
Robert  I.oui*  Stevenson  in  hi*  "  I'rin.e  «»tl6”  baa 
deacrlbed  the  "present  moon  rldmg  high  in  nnd> 
heaven  "—an  astronomical  feat  that  i*  affirmed  to 
tw  impossible  by  scientists.  I'erhup*  the  most 
famous  blunder  on  record  relating  to  the  m.-m  is 
to  be  found  in  the  lines  of  Charles  Wolfe  on  "The 
Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore  "i 

"  We  buried  him  darkle,  at  dead  of  a  .lit. 

The  w-d*  with  our  but. an.  turiim., 
l!y  I  Ur  •irugghng  m.eUann'  iui.lv  light. 

And  the  Unu-ms  dimly  burning. ' 

According  to  the  Nautical  Almanac,  on  that  date 
there  wa»  a  new  moon. 

The  t»e«t  of  historical  romancers  have  a  wav  of 
fulling  Into  the  pitfalls  of  anachronism  Thu* 
Alexandre  Dumas  lets  his  “Chevalier  d'llar. 
mental  "  tell  a  ludv  Ihul  she  paints  l-ke  Greuze.  *t 
a  time  when  that  palmer  was  n--t  yet  born  So. 
too,  Victor  Hugo  in  hla  "  Aymndlot  ”  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Charlemagne  the  words.  “Von 
dream  like  n  scholar  of  Sorlmnne."  Th  »  famous 
institution  was  (minded  in  iiu,  four  centuries  and 
n  half  after  the  days  of  Chnilrmagne.  More  g  ar- 
ng  still  are  th*  liberties  some  authors  take  with 
•.he  lives  of  tltelr  own  character*.  One  "f  th-  most 
startling  Is  that  of  Thackeray  tn  Ins"  Henry  Es¬ 
mond. “  when  he  let*  hi*  venerable  I  N  un  of  Win* 
.  ht-ster  write  a  letter  In  chapter  lx.  several  months 
after  hi*  death  had  liven  announced  in  chapter  vi. 

Mr.  Rider  Haggard  ho«  similarly  l«e<m  caught 
napping  In  that  charming  story  of  the  Boer  War 
to  which  the  Ill-fated  heroine.  Je»»,  has  given  her 
name.  A  simple  matter  of  arithmetic,  up-  n  the 
data  supplied  by  the  author,  shows  that  a  charac¬ 
ter  in  the  novel  has  grown  up  and  the  father  of  a 
t.ur  of  tabes  before  he  was  In  hi*  teen*.  —  i  -'liter's 


Arc  obtained  In  ■  wonderful  degree  by  wearing 


with  ruffles  ot  lawn,  lace  or  embroidery.  They 
are  so  light,  porous  and  elastic  that  they  do 
not  hold  perspiration,  cling  to  the  body  or  bind, 
as  with  all  muslin,  lawn  or  woven  fabrics. 
Stout  people  are  enthusiastic  In  their  praise. 

Sixty  cents  and  upwards,  sccordlng  to  clab- 
orsteness  of  ruffle.  Money  cheerfully  refunded 
If  they  do  not  prove  all  we  claim. 

We  also  make  the  most  sanitary,  sensible  and 
latest  reform  Infants' sod  Children's  Knit  Out¬ 
fits,  models  of  comfort,  Ladies'  Lounging  or 
Tourists'  Robes  at  fiyoo  and  upwards,  and  a 
pretty  Dressing  Sack  of  Kohtan  Cloth  at  $i.oo. 


The  Day  of  the  Hair 

and  it  will  l>e  forgotten  and  ig- 
nored  with  tlua  old-time  feather 
*T"  ■  Ud  Ostcrmoor’s  Patent  Elastic 

itaA  t  Felt  will  take  its  place.  If  you 

need  a  mattfWf  Ut  us  convince 
you  of  its  superiority  without  risk. 
^  K  7.  ;  \\’e  oiler 

The  Ostermoor  Patent  $1  C 

Elastic  Felt  Mattress,  iO» 

I’nder  lh*  pewitisc  tunsuei  Sleep  on  II  jo  Sight*.  and  If  ll  Is  not  even  all  you  h»>e  kefej/er,  If  you 
don  t  believe  il  I--  lw  th*  »•  ual  hi  <lruolu.es-  d.t.h-M*  *n.l  cumh-sl  ol  any  *«  hair  m»tlr.«s  *»«•  msdr,  you  cun 
gel  your  m-.ney  ha.  *  by  reiuea  mail  no  sximei  asked.”  litre  mil  he  no  unpleasantness  sboul  il  si  all. 
Semi  lor  Our  Hook.  “THE  TEST  OF  TIME."  j  a  feet  6  inches  wide ,  a)  lbs. .  •  «.»  ALL 

»ti(ib*ry»«  nod  i  BiiirniBiv.esM.  It  owl  j  )  feet  wide ,  yo  lbs . .  10.00  fi  FEET 

bid'll  r-e  w  l" «  ib.ui  il*  A«r  ml  Im -o/  j  feet  6  inches  wide,  is  lb*..  11.70  _  ,K,~UCC 

rns.ire..  io  the  World  We  sell  directly  tu  Uw  «  feet  w.de,  *0  lbs  ,  .  .  IMS  3 

user  ocljr.  ,  « feet  t  inches  wide,  «j  lbs. .  ij.oo  1  LONG 

Made  In  two  parts,  s®  cents  extra.  Express  charges  prepaid  EVERYWHERE. 

TAKE  CARE  I  DOS  T  BE  DECEIVED!  There  I*  not  s  single  Mote  Hi  the  country  that  carries  our 
nuilriv  .  aim— 1  e*e*v  il-«e  »■  bn  as  imim  .-i  *..<  jIlcJ  le  i  “  «uch  i«  kepi  In  Mock  l<>  sell  on  0.11  silver- 
living.  Onr  m.im*  mter  M  /fvr/  mjttriu,  Ci>  be  I  *  tight  only  ol 

OSTERMOOR  &  COMPANY.  I  1 0  Elizabeth  St..  New  York. 

He  Li-  «  t*i»ie*eJ JJ.ooo  Ckmukes,  S-hJ/t  e.»  te  4,  LmiAifHI." 


HWt/t 


•*'M Al LEV'S  HAVtRSACK.— Daring  an  advi 
in  Manila  recently  one  company  h«<l  to  He  t! 
it’  the  side  of  the  mad  for  shelter  from  the  v 
directed  volleys  of  the  insurgents.  One  «>f 
privates  had  dropped  his  haversack  in  the  mi 
of  the  rood  away  hack,  and,  after  the  comj 
had  laid  down,  he  calmlv  stood  up  and  wu 


Play  Whist? 


rit  Intended  lor  Dnplicaie  Whist.  In  the  lllustra- 
l..>n  ihc  Urge  col  is  the  table  »el  up  lor  u»e  Hie 
•  null  disk  i«  the  pocket  lor  holding  the  C-»td>.  Il  i* 
fs-'nwu  10  1  lie  bottom  ol  the  table  and  revolves.  T  l-e 
dot  «*  tbr  marijin  shorn*  the  spring  wluch  <<-nirol*  it 
At  tbr  -.-dr  is  Ibe  table  folded.  The  pocket  hold* 
sixteen  desk*  -•(  raid*  There  are  xixteen  halide  and 
each  piaver  has  low  lead*.  Alter  playing  a  loud,  cards 
fere),  need  m  the  pothers. and  by  touching  the  *|«ing. 
a  new  hand  it  l>el -re  ea.h  player.  The  advantage, 
over  tray*  are  no  lost  cards,  no  errors  and  a  plat  e  on 
»h->h  to  plar.  The  table  >•  made  in  oak  or  mahi-gany 
Afut  is  a  handsome,  sulmanlial  piece  ol  furnilure. 
Prae  ol  each  ft*.  I  o  b.  cars,  Gwen  Bay,  Wis. 

CiEO.  M.  RICE.  -  Green  Bay.  Wb. 


&¥APU-UHtSULbHt'^S 

VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO  .180  Fslton  Street.  N.  Y. 


Comfort  -  Coolness 


Cat** 

NOVELTY  KNITTING  COMPANY 
310  Broadway,  Albany,  New  York 


Arnold 
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MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 


Reduced  Prices  on 
Suits  and  Skirts. 


Profits  Increased 
Expenses  Reduced 


I  N  order  In  rediKe  our  nock 
I  spring  and  Mummer  na- 
terial*.  «e  ■111  make  to 
order  lidnonahlr  «uit»  and 
■km  i,  at  <rrj|  reduction.  (rum 
iurmrr  pitta  one  third  hoo 
been  cut  .(I  the  pr-C*  ol 
nearly  «.*ty  sloth  »uit  ami  iklrt 
In  our  line,  And  r.ery  «a*i  »uit 
ami  tkirl  hat  l«*en  reduced  to 
one-hall  ol  lormcr  |>n<c« ;  but 
the  quality  <il  material*  and 
voirkmamhip  It  right  up  in  our 
uaual  ttaiuiird— |u»t  a*  good 


rtk.vl  Illustration*  and 
suggestions,  showing 
In  it.  is  contained  In 
No  u-K  (sent  freel 


hack  anything  you  don  t  like 

and  we  will  retund  your 
money. 

Tailor-Made  Salta.  SIO; 

reduced  to  $6.67. 

SIS  Suita  reduced  to  SIC. 

$20  Suita  reduced  to  SIJ44. 

Separate  All-Wool  Sklrta. 
former  prices®:  reduced 
lo  S4.  $7  Sklrta  re¬ 
duced  to  $4  67. 

Haodaome  Waah  Suita. 

former  price  $4:  reduced  to  $2.  $5  Waak  Sulla  I  lo< 
reduced  to  S2.50.  $6  Waab  Suita  reduced  to  SJ. 
Waab  Sklrta,  former  price  SJ:  reduced  to  SIM. 

S4  Waah  Sklrta  reduced  to  S2.  S S  Waab 
Sklrta  reduced  to  S2J0. 

Reduced  prices  na  Bicycle  Salta.  Separate  Bicy¬ 
cle  Sklrta.  Ralay-day  Saha  and  Sklrta. 

W*  ull  ymi  4  bout  hun«lre*U  •*!  rctluc«i-prt<€  g  At  mint*  in 
our  Summtf  CftMlogu*,  *hi<ti  *ill  b*  *unf  AfcF  /  i^ucth- 

tr  uitti  *4niplr«  ol  nuUtUU,  l4»  .»nv  lady  who  ilwm 

Wnu  i.i-iUy  fort  auUtgti*  »i*i  mnHo ;  don't 
th«  «lu4c««t  good*  will  b#  M>Id  tir»t 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  COnPANY. 

■  to  and  in  Waal  aid  SI..  New  Vorh. 


tallU 


A  IjaeMlon  nr  Livelihood 


I  kill  Oi  know  »tt 


III*  Prediction*  — "How  d 
-diction  turn  out.*"  “The  j 
ght.“  iniaerrl  the  prophet, 
but  wntrhor  or  othe:  the  wc 
tain."—  .Vj» 


GLOBE  CARD 
INOEX  SYSTEMS 


There  are  Other* 

the  itrvti%  parade.  “t 
after  nil.”  •Whet. I 


camel 


•i*.  Statistic*, 
kind*,  classl- 
any  Item  can 
.  Adapted  to 
ry  office -to 


have  aec-eral 


The  Best  Spring  Tonic  is 

•  Pure 

Air 


,  or  on  the  unit 
l  unlimited  eg- 
J  on  approval. 

th#  fi-eleM. 


Slobc^Vernicke  Co, 

CiUCINMTI.  hit*  *0B» 

CHtcaco  Boaiot 

■•Elattlc”  ItnoU-Caae*.  Filing 
Cabinet*,  etc. 


Foreign 


If  vou  have  an 
• 

ordinary  fireplace. 
Mop  taking  medi- 
furn.ue  or  steam 


cine:  Mop  y 
heater  wasting'  fuel:  put  in  a 

Jackson 

Ventilating  Orate 

Its  unique  system  of  ventilating  and 
heating  at  a  small  cost  cannot  help 
but  interest  you. 

We  should  lyc  glad  to  mail  you  free 
our  descriptive  catalogue  •*  I>."  on 
Spring  and  Fall  heating. 

EDWIN  A.  JACKSON  &  CO. 
54  Beekman  Street  -  New  York 


Alois  P.  Swoboda 


an- 1  -.-i-Min.  ii.-tbM  of  niy-.oh.gt.-Al  l  l-m-  «ith  • 
ratu*«lui  -veraod  r— pimii.f  tail  a  fr*  minute*’  tint- 
room  ju«t  l»-fot-  ret  mug  By  tin*  f*»»h-n-d  ‘y  -t-ni  n 
run  hr  niKaittr.1  in  t-u  minut  —  than  by  ao>  otb-r  iu  t  <' 
it  i«  th-  only  on*  »bi«h  d->—  m-t  overtax  tin-  heart. 

It  U  th-  only  natural,  navy  and  -p~~iy  method  ' 
perWt  nralth.  phy«irnld-vr|.^im-ot  aod-Untuity  of  in; 


ABSOLUTELY  CURES  CONSTIPATION,  INDIGESTION 
SLEEPLESSNESS.  NERVOUS  EXHAUSTION 

and  r-ritalir-a  th-  «  b-d-  lent*. 

Pupil*  ar-  ■»<  both  *-*-*  ranging  in  ac-  from  flf  — o  to  «-_-M J 


nting  |ic—».  Typ-  *et-  mm-  |<hjRc*l  coodilioo  individual  iu-:ru<1ion*  ar-  giv-n  it 
rint-d  nilr*  vnt  For  -ach  ca^r 

S— ml  for  t-atalogu-.  Writ-  at  one-  for  full  Information  and  Booklet  ■  .Draining  -n 

paper,  to  factory.  .lont-ment*  from  inanj  of  America  s  leading  citizen*  to 

IS  CO..  Meriden.  Con*  ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA.  34-36  Washington  St.,  Chicago. Ills 
Bonder*  of  Tub  LrruaauT  Dioxxr  are  aakol  to  meartoo  the  publication  when  writing  to 
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Quaker  Oats 


AND  KEEP  YOUR  STOMACH  SWEET 


U,J  ft”  animal ti: met  and  tkeir 

'xjee'>  ^  ,d  l<af:t.  Herf  tea  It  neatly  as 

aiaflasie/tetus”  - Dr .  J/alft*  “  1. -ad  and  Diet .» 

PI  DDINOS.— Totwocup*£»u*kcrOat*  Por-  — 

*«**.i«*oic»»p.>on-  ^nTrirT 

v,p  «■  i  .  /  A  TTT^ 

*.'•  teg  ..f  the  Dak*  f..r  a* - A.  *  iV 


May  —  Ihtiie  ■  lil'.ln  amending  the  pensn 
and  increasing  the  appropriation  f..r 
National  tiuard  (o  fi. <*».<«.>  arc  pm»»* 


tw  6ooo  tli 

KjKouimofMv  fi.cvrtuilvt©  v '  ■ 

W\\  MXOMMIAM)  wheels  good 
If ! Wm  *•  new ;  otrr  60  make*  #  o  &  I  ft 

If  ,1ft  Midtiiodrlft.  Kacfa  .  .# O  <•  OlU 

\[\ \m  1900  MODELS,  ftirk’tljr  hl*li. 

1 1 1  > i  •  ^(i  ton 

|V|IVM  rally  iiiiAran  feed. 

UflHTI  Wf»  •  Hip  urnnhno  t«n  i%|ipr«  VA) 
and  i  Mai  t*»for*  yaa  pay  a  WDk 

V/ll  BICYCLE  FREE  Tor  carefully 
^  SB  d»vtrlM»il»iif  1C0U  oataloynifw  fof  i>* 
Om»  nrmt  wantail  In  eac  h 
^  town  for  tht«  |»tir|MMi«  .  Writ* 
at  onrwi  for  our  ^|H*clal  proposition. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dcpt.*«.  Cl**ro 


Individual  Communion 

Outfits. 

UMTaHV  CX»MM\  MON  OHI1T  CX)# 
Uepc.  L.  Hn,h— *• r* 


Quaker 

Oats 

w  PUDDINGS  a 


ay  ii.— Lord  Roberts  cables  that  he  ha*  r« 
Ventersburg.  tn  the  Free  State. 

A  Hr.ti*h  flying  column  I*  reported  as 
to  the  relief  of  .Matektng. 

av  i7.— Lord  Roberta,  at  the  he,..!  of  the  I! 
army,  enters  Kr««>n*tu<:.  the  temporal 
tul  of  the  Free  State. 

President  Stevn  issue* a  pn.'ai-.  r  .>n  i 
Lindley  the  hew  Free  State  capital. 


the  Orange  Free  State  tn 

min  ion*. 

The  Orange  Free  State  <  lovernment  r e  : 
from  KtounstaU  to  Heilbron. 


re 


May  ics  — Lord  Roberts's  army  ha*  iro*- 

■  Zand  River,  in  the  Orange  Free  Sian  .n 
the  Doers  arc  in  lull  retreat  toward  K : 
•tad. 


May  ij.— Hundred*  Of  Free  Statersare.. 
to  suriender. 

Rudyard  Kipling  advocate*  .i  stern  p. 
dealing  with  the  conquered  repu  'Iks. 

Other  Fohiigr  Xrw*. 

May  7  — General  Young  reports  that  Agulnaldo 
la  In  northern  l.iimn,  and  request  , 
forcement*  to  crush  the  rebellion. 

Both  houses  of  the  Hwedlah  Parliament  sate 
a  large  sum  for  home  defense. 

Muy  *  —The  Samoan  Island  of  Tuiulla 
been  ceded  to  the  t'nlted  State*  and  V  inn- 
will  also  be  annexed. 

Mount  Vesuvius  is  again  in  eruption. 

May  »— Lord  Salisbury  in  a  speech  alter*  * 
warning  of  the  peril*  that  threat*'  I  . 
land  and  make*  acrid  remarks  abm  I 
hoine  rule. 

The  hnbonle  plague  I*  reported  to  -  de 

dining  In  India  |  a  case 
ra  at  Smyrna. 


May  i*>.— There  la  much  agitation  over  t 

dieted  ministerial  erUla  In  Madrid 

taxation  in  Spain. 

The  eruption  of  Vesuvius  |%  subsiding 

May  li- Pkl/tfifinei :  flafinr  Maeneamlno. 
one  time  a  member  of  the  *(>•. ailed  I 
republican  •abmet,  who  w«*  re>rntl>  bier 
ated  by  tirneral  Otis,  annuunct*  that  lie  ha* 

become  reconciled  to  American  .over 

elgoiy  and  will  devote  hi*  influence  t«  ' 
about  peace. 

May  i,.— The  American  pavilion  at  th* 

,  Reposition  U  formally  turnrd  over  :  m 
Exposition  authorities. 

May  ij  —  I'hilif'finei  Native*  in  Manila  plan  an 
uprising,  but  lack  courage  to  i  nrrv  It 

Mohammedan*  In  Itenare*  protest  e. 

plague  rule*  a*  a  violation  of  th*  la«*ol 
Mohammed. 


Domestic* 


concur**. 


May  1.-SfMj/es  The  committee  amrndrr*  •*. 
the  naval  blit,  utrikln*  out  the  prop 
in  the  Mouse  bill  which  sought  to.omr 
the  cadets  at  the  expiration  of  th>  lour 


Render*  of  Tn«  I. ircua  a  v 


V 


«v 


•n.  the  Republican  contestant 

IXO  pension  bill*  are 


May  *  -liiurrnor  Itoo.eeelt  decides  ihut  the 

New  York  .rate  naval  militia  shall  Bed  take 
part  m  the  annual  crane  tht*  year. 

Admiral  Dewey  I*  feted  at  Memphis. 

Mar  f  —Over  three  thooand  men  etcploved  by 

the  St.  I.»ul*  Transit  <  ompany  .track. 

X*r9—fl"-*Taor  Roosevelt  call*  Ofi  Fre.ldent 

McKinley. 

The  reef -ear  atrlke  In  St.  LouU  conttfineo. 

Mat  »r.— The  fusion  wink*  of  the  PopaIi»t§  nomi¬ 
nate  H.  J.  Urban  for  PrvflMtBt. 

Mar  »?  -The  MethodUt  ii+  nwral  Conference 

debater  the  constitution  of  the  church. 

Mar  i  —The  strike  altoallon  remain*  un 
chanced  in  St  Loots. 

The  fn«Ilatt  famine  relief  committee 

saca  ac  -ppenl  to  the  c:tixcna* 

Dwitr  arc  a»k*d  to  roeo! 


Ho  Presents!  Ho  Premiums!!  Ho  Discounts!!! 

Owr  (Ml y  bxSacetfwnt*  arr  th#  lmc*wi»0 

TEAS  and  COFFEES 

AT  ONE  *  HALF  PRICE. 

Swriai  Urn.  !o  lnauulb*».  n'rgympn.  Farmers,  sad  Urge 
i«*™  For  fall  iwrla-iil.M  ait.tr>** 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTINC  TEA  CO., 
67  Vestry  Street,  New  York  N.  Y. 


the  publication  when  writing  to  advertincr*. 


A  Dainty  Breakfast 

The  morning  meal  it  apt  to  set 
the  pace  for  the  day.  If  dainty 
■implc  and  sufficiently  nutritious 
one  leaves  the  breakfast  table  with 
a  feeling  of  well  being  that  fortifies 
for  the  day's  duties. 

Cream  of 
Wheat 

contains,  in  greater  proportion  than 
any  other  cereal  food,  the  elements 
necessary  to  brain  and  muscle 
making. 

A.k  your  groerr  to  show  you  our  *r.vur*s. 
Hifh  el***  work*  of  *rt,  entirely  devoid  ol  sd 
vtriiifni  matter. 

Cream  of  Wheat  Co.,  Minneapolis  Minn. 
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beaddre«ed:  "Chess  Editor,  LitERaHV 
DlCEST." 


MAGNIfY 


mao  o»r*ct»  i«mwr*»coci«Au. 

•  ■ANC-tl  **  »w*  —  **•**•  .. 

•  4- ft  UMMti 


The  Leonard  Sofa  Bed 


A  luxurious  Sofa.  couch  lenctli,  Instantly  coDvm  ni.  mn  «■ 
Lmr*r.m>n  hoir-mattr—  l-l.  with  receptacle  for  l--.MU.tf  or 
«1re..-«  lo  -«>  !*•.  f«W»'  f«>  lift  m>-*s|ii»lly  luxurious  and 
.ireal.l-  Kr..tfht  prenaM.  .  alalntfuea  fre*  Returnable  If  noi 
.•ntlrelv  eatl«f»<-iorv.  There  Is  hill  Ooe  Leonard  Sofa  Red 
Patented.  maniifwtured  and  -old  only  Ity 

The  I  ronard  Sofa  Bed  Co.,  496  frie  St..  CieveW.  0. 


ELECTRICITY 


WE  RESTORE  SIGHT! 

GLASSES  RENDER 
DEFECTIVE  VISION 
CHRONIC. 


Write  for  our 
ILLUSTRATED 

TREATISE 
mailed  free. 


!»»“»’  OlVTBtSS 
WC  NOTE  THIS  LASS  IS 
DISFIGURED  WITH 
HER  HIDEOUS  CLASSES/ 


CHESS. 

(All  communications  for  this  Department  should 


Dr.  Dalton’s  Prize  Problems. 

Dr.  Dalton  sends  two  very  beautiful  and  diffi¬ 
cult  problems  composed  fur  Tin  LitfuaRV 
Digest,  and  offers  as  a  priie  a  set  of  tre-~ir.cn 
and  board  for  the  beat  analytical  solution  of  M* 
problems. 

Problem  471. 

(No.  1.) 

by  Dk.  W.  R.  I.  Dalton  and  Colkt*  »av 
Lemon. 

Black— Right  Pieces. 


■ 

a 

ana  ■  . 

■  Bta  ■ 

■ 

a 

1 

*4 

B 

■  « 

a 

a 

M 

■ 

an 
■  ■ 

White  mate*  in  three  move*. 

Problem  472. 

By  Du.  W.  R.  I.  Dalton. 
(No.  ».) 

Black— Three  Pieces. 


A  HOT  BATH  IN  FIVE  MINUTES 

it.  day  or  night,  summer  or  winter, 
•\  if  you  have  a  Humphrey  Crescent 
-ous  Water  Heater.  It  id  a  com- 
•re  appreciated  the  longer  enjoyed, 
a  convenience  which  no  well-ap¬ 
pointed  household  can  do  without. 
An  inexhaustible  supply  of  hot 
water  instantly,  costing  one  cent 
a  tubful.  An  ornament  to  any 
bathroom.  Guaranteed  perfect  in 
every  detail.  No  complicated  pip¬ 
ing — .-imply  set  up  and  connected 
with  gas  and  water.  You  can  not 
afford  to  ho  without  this  great 
home  convenience  and  luxury. 
Write  to-day  f»»r  free  illustrated 
price-list  and  booklet. 

HUMPHREY  MFG.  &  PUTING  CO.,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


a 

■  ■ 

4 

■  & 

V. 

a 

■ 

■  at 

m  m 

*  n 

H 

■ 

■  ■ 

■  ■ 

■ 

&  a 

Magnify  at  equal  size  8  to  10  times  more 
than  old  style  glasses  and  at  equal  magnifica¬ 
tion  show  8  to  10  times  larger  field.  Unex¬ 
celled  for  R^ine  Humii*.  Field,  Yachting  .<>d 
Mihury  purposes;  also  for  Theater  use. 

C.  P.  Goerz 


■  mu*  *u«i»*%»im.u— 


A.T. 


White  mules  in  three  n 

Solution  of  Problem*. 

No.  46A 

Key- move.  H-B  y. 

Solved  by  M.  W.  H..  University  of  Virginia :  the 
Rev.  I.  W.  Hieber.  Bethlehem.  Pa.;  C.  R.  Oldham. 


How  to  Grow  Good  Fruit. 

The  Superintcnilen!  of  the  I-enox  Sprayer 
Company  of  Pittsfield.  Massachusetts.  has  de¬ 
livered  an  address  before  the  Lenox  Horticulture 
Society,  at  Lenox.  Mass.  The  address  bore 
chiefly  upon  spraying  and  general  cu'furc  of  or¬ 
chard'  and  held  crops,  how  to  do  it.  do  it  cheaply 
and  good,  and  how  lo  obtain  the  m«*t  profit 
from  your  labor  in  fhe  easiest  manner.  The 
address  is  quite  lengthy,  about  an  hour’s  talk. 
It  will  not  be  sent  to  the  disinterested.  Owner*  | 
of  fruit  trees,  stating  if  at  all  interested  in  fruit 
culture,  will  get  this  book.  Had  this  address 
been  placed  on  the  market  in  book  form  it  no 
doubt  would  have  sold  at  a  good  price.  The 
full  address,  profusely  illustrated,  in  pamphlet 
form  was  intended  to  be  sent  to  fruit  growers 
and  owners  of  estates,  free  for  the  asking,  but  to 
prevent  imposition  by  the  curious  and  disinter¬ 
ested.  the  book  will  be  sent  to  fruit  growers,  or 
owners  of  estates,  enclosing  fifty  cents,  to  the 
Lenox  Sprayer  Company.  30  West  Street.  Pitts- 1 
field,  Mass. 

Reader*  of  Tax 


RELIEVES  PAIN 
CURES  OI8EA8E 

Eor  rrU*M<  anorulOB,  conWoad  -Wi 

tHHM  Birmt  *  orTUtL  C%,  «•«  Mate  *L.  (**»*»  III. 
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Moundxville.  W.  Va.;  F 
flam.  Ala.;  M.  Marble.  NN 
Cambridge,  Mau.;  A  K 
l\itterson,  Winnipeg.  Cm 
l*l>..  Effingham.  III.;  l»r 
land  ;  A.  I»  Knittle,  Potl.ville.  1’a.;  NN  K  Com. 
lakeland,  Fla.;  Hr.  H.  \V.  Fannin,  llockett.  Ar 
J.  E.  Wharlon.  Sherman,  Tex.;  X.  I_  G..  Colg. 
University  ;  J.  R.  Clarke.  Grand  Kap:d».  Mick.;  ' 

H.  Miller.  Calmar.  la.;  the  Re,.  A  I*.  Gray.  A 
heist,  Va.;  NV.  II.  Cobb,  Newton  Center.  Uu 
I’rof.  C.  1».  Schmitt.  University  of  Tennessee;  1 
ll  II.  Chase,  the  Rev.  C.  I.  Taylor,  and  C.  S.  Lu. 

I. mdcn,  Mich.;  J.  A  Strom,  Milwaukee;  11.  Mej. 

Milwaukee;  F.  It.  Osgood.  North  .  X.  I 

I*r.  C.  S.  Minnich,  I'almer.  Neb  ;  I  K.  I.lov.l.  * 
bina,  O.;  J.  11.  Mimm*.  St.  Al'cns.  Vt.  M.  tstive 
Greensboro,  N.  C.;  II.  V.  Fitch.  Omu.ui;  C.  ' 
Shewalter.  Washington.  I>.  C.;  I'mi.  J  A  I»«*wt 
Wunamie.  Pa.;  K.  C.  Dahl.  Granite  Fall*.  M  i  : 
NV,  Inglehurt,  Annapolis;  the  Rev  J.  II  stun 
Pasadena,  Cal.;  NV.  K  Grrrly,  llost  on  ;  I*r.  R 
Parson*.  Sint;  Sing,  N.  V. ;  II.  A.  Ri» hmond.  t  is 
her  land,  Md.;  K.  A  Rhoads.  Fairfax.  Mu;  IV. 
Wright,  New  Orleans;  S.  Cramer,  Kelpie.  •  >  ; 
K  Mann,  Menton,  Tex  ;  J  J.  Sohm,  Memphis. 

Comments;  " R».*ll*nt C.  R.  O.;  “Karen 
beautiful F,  S.  K.;  ••  \«ry  ingenious,  but  be), 
your  standard  M.  M;  "Simple  but  plraaini 
-W.  W.;  "A  beauty"  A  K  ;  “Very  subtle,  a 
simple  when  you  get  It " — tv  P.;  ••  Interesting,  l 
Almost  l*Ht  easy  to  lie  first-clu**  S.  M.  ! 
" Slick  as  a  whistle"— W.  A.  P.;  "A  i..*e  of  t 
lllshop*  holding  the  C'ustle  "  A.  1»  K  ;  "  X«.|  e.< 
at  tlr»t  to  *eo  why  it  must  Ik*  Dm*  W.  R.  i 
"Neat  but  not  difficult  11.  NV.  F.;  •*  Itoautifu 
— J.  K.  NV. ;  "Ap|uiiently  rn.v.  but  vm  pi 
lug  J.  R.  C  .  “Prnujr  M— NV  h.  m  .  ••  i »« 
cult  to  And  the  defense  of  the  Rook  A  P.  t. 

The  gcnrrul  opinion  Is  that  this  is  an  ea*y  prr 
Ictn,  and  yet  we  haven’t  published  one  f-  r  a  I* ■ 
time  that  lias  caught  so  many  of  our  solver* 
this  little  t-er.  Every  move  from  It— Kt  i  to  K 
has  been  tried;  but  lltaclt's  reply  R  R»defi. 
every  move  except  It— ll  ?. 

The  Rev.  NV.  T.  Douglas.  Alamosa.  Col.,  got  i 

Twenty. sis  State*  and  Canada  air  represent 
by  the  solver*  this  week. 


For  Readers  of 
The  •*  Literary  Digest 


Bast 


50  SETS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES 

TX  disjx>sing  of  our  recent  great  edition 
1  of  WHITES  SHAKESPEARE,  we  had 
left  on  our  hands  fifty  sets  which  we  did 
not  care  to  send  out  as  “  perfect  stock.” 
We  labeled  them  “  damaged,”  because 
a  few  leaves  were  faintly  soiled,  or  per¬ 
haps  a  binding  was  slightly  chafed.  The 
imperfections  are  so  small  that  most 
people  would  never  notice  them,  but  just 
sufficient  to  put  them  in  the  “  imperfect " 
class;  so  we  have  decided  to  offer  them, 
stating  exactly  w  hat  they  arc,  to  readers 
of  the  Literary  Digest,  at  reduced 
prices.  But  there  are  only  50  sets,  and 
this  one  offer  will  quickly  exhaust  them. 
We  send  the  —  •  • 


The  edition  edited  by  Richard  t.rant  While  i*  a  complete  SI 
The  teat  1*  founded  on  the  best  authorities.  The  Introduction*  to  1 
analyses,  and  glossaries  ate  full  and  *,hol.nly.  The  life  of  Shake 
of  the  older  hngTish  drama  air  probably  the  l»*t  ever  written.  One 
complete  Topical  Index  of  Shakespeare.  The  illustrations  are  ph 
Prices  for  "  /•  •//  »»'*'**/ mftrli  /*e  hnt  rJitiem  •/  Skmktite* 

ThcM"s*'* 

1  »ur  lowest  (IMD  ^ 

pn. ,  for  the  I J  -r 

~*1  ^  ^ ’  jgr6 

s4.  jfljiliill 

ge*.  Hooks 

KwniUa  il  not  g _ - 

satisfactory.  5T«  .4  .  i.c*.  by  ihm  o. 


Steinitx  and  "  Modern  "  Chets 


Kmil  Kemeny,  one  of  the  l<**t  writer*  on  Chess 
in  the  United  State*.  If  nut  In  the  world,  ha*  an  ap¬ 
preciative  article  on  Stemitr  and  what  t*  known 
as  “Modern"  Chess,  In  the  Philadelphia  /•mi, 
from  which  we  take  the  following  Interesting  ex- 
cerpt : 

"In  the  early  rear*  of  hi*  brilliant  career, 
SteinitK  wo*  an  extremely  brilliant  player,  indulg¬ 
ing  quite  frequently  In  somewhat  ri»kv  sacrifices. 
The  careful  study  he  gave  by  annotating  game* 
convinced  him  that  such  tactics  would  prove  dts* 
ast rous.  provided  the  defense  to  11  « ••  correct, 
lie  pointed  out  that  a  more  promising  rood  to  *uc- 
evu  rested  with  a  conservative  development,  re¬ 
lying  on  small  advantage*,  which  could  be  ac¬ 
cumulated  until  they  led  to  victory.  At  first,  this 
method  did  not  command  public  favor.  Enthusi¬ 
asts  of  the  game  were  too  much  fascinated  bv  the 
brilliant  successes  of  Morphy.  Ander**rn.  I.ai«iur- 
donnais,  and  others,  to  adopt  at  once  the  theories 
of  the  Modern  School  However.  Steinitx'*  con- 
secutive  victories  served  to  convince  Chess  players 
that  his  Modern  School  wa*  the  correct  There  is 
no  doubt  that  hi*  Modern  School  contain*  much 
which  i»  correct,  but  in  many  point*  he  wa»  mis¬ 
taken.  He.  by  adopting  it.  succeeded,  but  he 
could  have  succeeded  had  he  abandoned  it.  Mein- 
itr  unquestionably  was  the  strongest  player  of  hi* 
time  ;  he  saw  deeper  and  his  play  was  more  accur¬ 
ate  than  of  any  other  exponent.  Thi*  was  the  rea¬ 
son  that  he  could  maintain  the  championship  of 
the  world  for  twenty-eight  years,  and  not  the 
adoption  of  the  Modern  School.  Justly  suv*  |j»#- 


SPECIAL  OFFER  WHILE  THEY  LAST 


Write  us  At  once.... 

and  secure  the  benefit  of 
thi*  valuable  offer,  or  send 
for  lieautifully  illustrated 
pamphlet . 


Gentlemen  :  ‘PTraJ*  send  me  on  apptovaI.  prepAid. 
a  "  dxmjged  “  set  of  the  International  Shakespeare 
in  hAlf-leAther.  .  If  SAtisfAClory.  I  Agree  to  pay  St 
• within  IS  dAys  And  St  per  month  thereAfter  for  14 
months  :  if  not  SAtisfACtory.  /  Agree  to  return  them 
At  your  expense  ‘futthin  IS  dAys. 


For  Indigestion 

Ua*  IIor*ford's  Arid  Phosphate. 

!>r.  Gasooav  Dovi.x.  Syracuse.  N.  Y  .  says 
frequently  prescribed  it  incase*  <d  indigestion  «r.d 
prostration, .  and  find  the  result  so  satUiWory  that 


<P.<D.5  Address . 

In  ordering  cloth,  change  1  j  month*  to  1 1  month 


78  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Retud-m  of  Ttt*  LiTERaav  Dioeer  are  ask'd  to 
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tcrr.  there  is  r.o  rid  ar.d  modern  .  there  * 

good  piny  and  tod  pitiv.  I'.,  adopt  brill  :ar.! 
il  the  position  doe*  no;  warrant  ;t.  »  r« 
rely  on  slow  prom*  if  there  :»  nn  opj>>rtu 
n  brilliant  victory." 


*  to 
for 


Chess  ia  Nebraska. 

Oar  old-time  **>|vcr.  C.  Q  De  France.  .*  editing  a 
very  interesting  Chv»».Uvp«r‘;n*i:t  n  the  Ne- 
brnska  /»././» uJmf.  pub!  -hr in  1.  n.oln.  He  i» 
doing  work  for  Chv— .  a-  *  '<-i.r.'lnl 

»inl  Analyses  «re  prr;-.«t«d  e-.ne,  ui  'v  to  help 
those  who  desire  t<*  gr:  at  the  science  <•:  the  g»M. 
We  notice  that  he  iu.*  a  Corn;-  -  -.t'oiine 

“The  Chess-Player's  Mind.” 

Champion  Harry  X.  I'ilUbury  ha*  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  article  in  Th*  IhJ.  fndm'  k Mae  i  •.  from 
which  we  take  the  follow. ng  extract*: 

'•  Perhaps  the  mental  quality  most  useful  to  the 
Chess-player  who  wishes  to  rise  t*>  d. -unction  in 
the  game  i*  concentration— the  ability  to  isolate 
himself  from  the  whole  world  and  live  for  the 
event*  of  the  board  whiten  match  is  proceeding. 
And  yet  ‘concentration  ’  d«<e*  not  quite  %u.t  me  -» 
expressing  the  quality  I  refer  to.  for  conteniraiioo 
implies  narrowing,  and  1  am  aatistied  that  the  in¬ 
ti  nence  of  Chess  broadens  the  mind. 

“  besides  the  quality  which  we  have,  for  want 
of  a  better  name,  called  concentration,  there  are 
other*  that  are  essential  to  the  good  Che**- pin  >  *r 
One  of  these  is  patience,  or  ability  to  wait.  We 
have  playeia  who  are  known  »*  plungers,  who  .ee 
an  opening  and  drive  ahead  into  it  without  study, 
mg  out  all  that  it  leads  to.  Such  men  can  never 
become  good  player*.  The  Chess- master  must 
have  lull  control  of  himself  at  all  times,  lie  must 
not  It  impatient,  he  must  l>e  content  to  mark 
time,  as  it  were,  till  he  sees  ‘he  result  of  hl»  op¬ 
ponent’*  attack,  and  he  must  he  able  to  resort  to 
meaningless  moves  to  kill  time  tf  there  is  n*>  other 
way  of  holding  fast  to  the  fortified  position  t::'. 


VEX  though  you  want  but  a  pound 
of  White  Lead,  you  do  not  want 
to  have  some  cheap  mixture  of 
Zinc.  Barytes,  etc.,  labeled  *  White 
Lead.”  foisted  upon  you  simply  because  the 
dealer  makes  a  greater  profit  on  it. 

Insist  on  getting  Pure  White  Lead. 
It  will  be  pure  if  the  package  bears  one  of 
the  brands  named  in  the  margin.  You 
can  buy  them  in  one,  two,  three  or  five- 
pound  cans. 

FREE 


Por  color*  use  National  Lead  Company’*  Pure  Whita 
Lead  Tinting  Color*.  Any  shade  desired  ia  readily 
obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  full  information  and  show¬ 
ing  a  ample*  of  Color*,  alao  pamphlet  entitled  "  Uocle  Sam'a  Ex- 
perlcoca  With  Paint*  "  forwarded  upon  application. 


unccxT 

National  Lead  Co.,  too  William  Street.  New  York. 


HEART  DISEASE. 


ho  danger  is  o.er.  Xot  a’.l  men  can  do  this. 

1  Thev  want  U  rush  out  and  attack,  ar.d  thereby 
they  eapi.se  thrmselve*  and  1«— e  the  game. 

*•  Another  most  useful  quality  ■»  accuracy,  in 
which  (.asker  rvtl>  lt»*  foresight  has  n«>l  *© 
great  a  tange  as  that  of  Tm hignita.  for  instance, 
bnt  so  far  as  be  sees  he  is  intalltblr.  Tw'higortn 
mar  see  live  moves  ahead  and  laiskrr  only  three, 
but  the  Utter  more  than  e*en-  up  matters  by  his 
deadly  accuracy  and  thoroughness.  * 

The  Miaaiaaippi- Nebraska  Match. 

A  correapi.ndrriie  match  betwe.n  Mississippi 
ad  Nebraska  is  now  utx 
<f  the  trams  Is  as  follows 


FINANCIAL. 


fee 


Some  Facta  Regarding;  the  Rapid  In- 
create  of  Heart  Trouble*. 

Heart  trouble,  nt  least  among  the  American*,  la 
certainly  Increasing  and  while  this  may  be  largely 
due  to  the  excitement  and  worry  of  American  busi¬ 
ness  life.  It  I* more  often  the  reaull  of  weak  stomachs, 
of  poor  digestion. 

Heal  organic  disease  Is  Incurable ;  hut  not  one  cnae 
Id  b  hum  Ired  of  heart  trouble  la  organic 

Tbeckwn relation  between  heart  trouble  and  poor 
digestion  Is  because  I  with  organ*  are  controlled  by 
the  same  grrat  nerves,  the  Sympathetic  and  the 
Pneuinognatrlc. 

In  another  way  also  the  heart  la  affected  by 
form  of  poor  digestion,  which  au*e«  g*s  ami 
mentation  from  half  digeared  ocl.  There  laa 
of  oppresalon  ami  beavlnesa  In  the  chest  earned  by 
presaure  of  the  distended  stomach  on  the  heart  and 
lungs.  Interfering  with  their  action  ;  l.etu 
palpitation  and  short  breath. 

Poor  digestion  also  poison*  the  blood,  malting  It 
thin  and  watery,  which  irritates  and  weaken*  the 

The  moat  senalble  treatment  for  heart  trouble  i«  lo 

S.ve  the  dlg—tioo  and  lo  insure  the  prompt 
•lotion  of  food. 

Tills  can  It  done  by  the  regular  u*e  niter  meal*  or 
aotnesafe.  pleosnnt  and  effective  digestive  pvepara 
tloo.  like  Stuarts  Dyspepsia  Table's,  which  inayb- 
found  at  drug  "ton-,  and  which  contain  valuable, 
kuradem  digestive  elrmcnU  in  a  plwaaru,  coo 
form. 

It  t»«Afr  to  any  that  tbo  rrmiU r.  prwtfnt  jutw 
Stuart  n  Dr«|»*|*ia  To* **in  at  tm-al  tifi*?  *ti»  curr 
any  form  of  stomach  trouble  excrjit  csserr  of  the 

atonu&cb. 


N.  W.  HARRIS  &  GO. 


BANKERS. 

jt  Nassau  Stieet.  New  Totk 

Issue  Travellers’ 


Letters  of  Credit 

Available  In  all 
Part*  of  the  World.. 


Deal  in  Bond*  of  R  ail. 
road,  Street  Katlwm.f  .»• 
and  I’.Wctrk  Light  «'>rn. 
pallet  Government  ai  d 
Municipal  Bonds  Bought 


Municipal 
and  Sold. 


Quotation*  banished  for 
purchaat.  lal*  or  •*- 
chang* 


Mis*i»*ivrt. 

i.  J-dge  A.  H.  WfcnteM. 
Ja.  Swn. 

*  M  l».  M.Geath,  llreU- 

balll. 

y  A.  B.  Smith.  Indian*  a. 
4-  B 


W.  tirftlh.  V 


*»'*. 

y  Allen  J.  Hwlrt.  J«k- 

ass 

d.  N.  J.  Smith.  Jarkw  n. 
r  I  he  K.r.  IV  B.  Wad- 
dell.  Meridian. 

*.  John  Lear.  '’***•  City. 

0  l~  K.  WaldeO.  t-rven. 
ville. 

to.  I.  C.  Iv  lap.  Nat* hex. 
n.  Prof.  J.  (>.  Ivupeee.  I »». 

Ived. 

is.  Da.  e  Cohn.  Br«*A- 
katea. 

ij.  James  J.  McGrath. 

Br^A  ha<en. 
l«.  5.  R.  Rvdden.  Laurel 
ly  C.  C.  lined*  and 
league.  IndiaavU. 
if  T  here. a*  H-l-w.  Ca*ta.a 
Frank  John*  fee).  aid  IV 
Rev.  C.  A.  Oi;\er.  J*  k- 

At  board  i*  two  plovers  u 
and  at  it  ihtee  play  in  vuc*ul 


— 

Saiaoxt. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

A.  South 

Uriahs. 

F.  R.  Tyson.  N.br-i- 
Cay. 

T  N  Hart aeU.  Kearney. 

II  It.  Ibmntad,  Wy- 
nw, 

C. Q  l*e  F r«r.,».  1  .ar.  ln, 

W.  K.  Hits.  Bh. -field. 

Iw.  N.  S«eley.  hear- 

a«y. 

R  »  lloga.  Cal'away. 

J.  M.  Br-aer.  «»ruaha. 

C.  L  « ‘sew.  Omaha. 

D.  II.  K,<n  t.rgh.  Adams 

FIRST  MORTGAGE, 

REAL  ESTATE  IHVESTMEHTS. 

At  once  the  safest  and  mtist  re¬ 
liable  of  any  class  of  securities. 
Twenty  years'  experience  in  placing 
this  class  of  securities. 

Unquestionable  references  fur¬ 
nished.  Corrcs|x>ndence  solicited. 

C  J  Barren.  1  iik<m>. 

J.-ha  L  C’ark.  I'latte 

A.  IVwvIL  St.  Edward. 

S  H.  •vds-st  ard  W. 

W.  Wy  k-.fl.  Vod. 

C.  B  Swim.  N.  «i.  c.rif. 
tm  W  S  am.  M. 

ti  1  ISSUES 

1  ne  Travelers1 

Natinnal  letter*  of  Credit 

National  1  ^vaiiabiemallparB 

Part  R.»nL  of  the  World.  Buy* 

rarK  Dana  |.-otcjgn  Exchange 

»  a  t  %  /  ■  tit.l  vrtlv  I  Yvj1t\ 

toward. 

of  New  York  |  Sbie  t, 

MOV  : 
side. 


iHrvna  nirvle 

ed 


DON’T  SEW  ON  BUTTONS! 

SkMot* 

with  l»pr«»  r  • 

,  buraar  I'atent  F 

I  «lipontn  a  Jiffy  waiilwtl* 
th«-y  nefct  hkp  gnm 

I.  tKjt  InJhjrr  ttw» 

v  ItiaCanllv  rvlva^d 

i  <*!.  Pt  m«ul.  1<*. 

tl  |I|»S*  i‘lfjiU>Qpie  *ft»-W- 

i«l  cellar  (Micron*  MhI  *fbrp 

uarfu»  m  vrifi,.  nviv le  «ifh 

Mi  -r  fadroerr  frt  «to 

■•"■'*.  I 

American  King  Co,  Box  50.  Waterbary.  Conn.  |  April  it’ll 


Chess-Nuts. 

The  first  Congress  of  the  Italian  Chess. Amoca- 
t,«>n  to  be  held  m  Rome  offers  several  valuable 
prize*:  First  pruc.  S-evte*  vase  given  by  the 
King  of  Italy;  also  a  diploma  and  gold  medal; 
second  prue.  •  •’.»*?  vase,  donated  t>>  the  Prime  of 
\aple-.  nix.  gold  mesial  mod  diploma  ;  tb'rd  prire. 
j  presented  bv  Baron  with  medal  and 

'  diploma  forth  and  fifth  pure*,  f  -oand  *»0- 

1  Charocsek.  one  of  the  great  masters,  died  on 


“ first- GUss  Railroad  Stocks 

And  other  listed  securities  if 
bought  on  our  Instalment 
(4^  plan  will  yield  mote  than  the 
**  usual  rates  of  dividends.  .  . 

Emmens.  Strong  &  Co,  1  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Pick  on  Memory 

J>r.  Plck'.UW  ceopfete -"•»  F»«  jectur.-  tbovoSb- 

It  r.'T.— I.  tn  l«*  (own  I'Ve  *l.»"*t  hent  bv  mnlt .  n 
notrtifWW.  II.  PICk,  Audabaa  Park.  W  rst 

IS&Ih  Wt..  »-  York. 
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TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

PRICE.— Per  year,  in  advance.  f*oo;  (our  months,  on  trial.  »i.oo;  single 
copies,  10  cents. 

RECEIPT  and  credit  o f  payment  Is  shown  in  about  two  weeks  by  the  date 
on  the  address  label  attached  to  each  paper. 

POST-OFFICE  ADDRESS.— Instructions  concerning  renewal,  di«o<ntmu- 
ance,  or  change  of  address  should  ta-  sent  two  weeks  prior  to  the  date 
they  are  to  #<*  into  effect.  The  exact  post-off.ee  address  to  which  we 
are  directing  paper  at  time  «•(  writing  must  always  be  given. 
DISCONTINUANCES.— We  find  that  a  large  majority  of  <«if  subscribers 
prefer  not  to  have  their  subscriptions  interrupted  and  their  hies 
broken  in  case  they  fail  to  remit  before  expiration  It  is  therefore 
assumed,  unless  notification  to  discontinue  is  received,  that  the  iui- 
scr ilirr  wishes  no  interruption  in  his  series.  Notification  to  d iston- 
tinue  at  expiration  can  be  sent  in  at  any  time  during  the  year. 
PRESENTATION  COPIES.— M.tnv  persons  subscrilie  for  friends,  iairnding 
thut  the  paper  shall  stop  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  instructions  ate 
given  to  this  effect,  they  will  receive  attention  at  the  proper  tune. 

VACATION  NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBER*. 

Subscribers  desiring  to  receive  Tilt  LiriltlV  Dlflttr  at  their  raca- 
tlon  addresses  will  oblige  us  and  save  themselves  annoyance  by  complying 
very  carefully  with  the  suggestion  made  in  the  third  paragraph  above  con¬ 
cerning  ••  post-office  address."  Send  notice  at  least  two  weeks  in  advance, 
stating  the  date  when  the  change  Is  to  go  into  effect.  Similar  notice 
should  1*  given  when  sulwcribers  are  returning  to  their  permanent  ad¬ 
dresses. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


Tnr.  Litkrary  Dirkrt  is  in  receipt  of  the  following  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  India  Famine  Fund: 

Previously  acknowledged  . . |u».oo 

C.  K.  Alden,  »;  Florida  Avenue,  N.  W..  Washington.  D.  C .  »W» 

Caroline  C.  Warren,  si  W.  Upsal  Street,  Germantown.  I*a  ....  i««. 

C.  (».  Ron  sen.  Delano.  Minn .  >.n 

tieorge  K.  Wright,  Seattle.  Wash .  *... 

Dr.  S.  L.  Strickland,  San  Praocisen,  Cal . y> 

Dr.  T.  H.  Raton.  San  Francisco.  Cal . . 

Arthur  K.  Were.  Concord.  N.  H . .  ».«■» 

J.  H.  Jones,  Montgomery,  Ala  .  sj> 

K.  M.  C.,  Hast  Boston,  Mass .  >.<a 

W.  A.  Hoyt.  North  Bloomfield.  Mass .  .  i» 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Long.  Savannah,  ft  a. .  .  ty> 

Pleasant  City  (Ohio)  M.  R.  Church  . 

A  O.  I-nnthrugh,  Mabel,  Minn  .  >7-yo 

Mrs.  James  Mcl.esn  Jones.  Birmingham,  Ala .  ».o« 

George  W.  Smith.  Cayucoa,  Cal . . 

•■V'o 


The  above  list  contain*  only  those  contributions  received  prior 
to  May  a  1.  They  have  been  forwarded  to  Messrs.  Brown 
Brother*  &  Company,  59  Wall  Street.  New  York,  who  are  custo¬ 
dians  of  the  fund  received  by  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred. 


RELIEF  OF  MAFEKING  AND  PEACE  RUMORS. 

NO  words  of  praise  seem  to  be  too  high  for  the  gallant  little 
band  of  defender*  of  the  little  town  of  Mafeking.  whose 
relief,  so  often  falsely  rumored,  was  reported  last  week  in  a  de¬ 
spatch  from  Pretoria.  This  news,  soon  followed  by  the  report 
that  Mr.  Kruger  had  sent  a  message  to  Lord  Salisbury  suing  for 
peace,  started  a  wildfire  of  tumultuous  and,  indeed,  riotous  cele¬ 
bration  in  England,  starting  in  Loudon,  and  spreading  rapidly 


to  the  smaller  cities  and  towns.  The  peace  rumors  have  set 
speculation  rife.  No  one  seems  to  suppose  that  the  British  cabi¬ 
net  will  accept  any  other  terms  from  the  Boers  than  uncondi¬ 
tional  surrender,  looking  toward  the  annexation  of  the  two  re¬ 
publics  to  the  British  empire.  The  I-ondon  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  says,  however,  that  "the  Dutch  have  made 
too  gallant  a  fight  against  the  resources  of  a  mighty  empire  to 
accept  the  only  terms  on  which  Lord  Salisbury  can  oiler  peace," 
and  that  "there  is  no  probability  that  Kruger  and  Steyn  can 
pro] <ose  any  terms  of  peace  which  will  be  acceptable  to  England. 
They  will  n«»t  suggest  annexation,  and  that  is  the  only  practical 
basis  of  jieacc."  He  add* : 

“The opinion  in  England  i*  very  strong  on  this  subject.  Peace 
negotiations  ending  in  a  fresh  convention  are  not  desired,  An 
annexation  proclamation  by  l-ord  Kolvcrta  i*  what  Parliament 
expect*  and  the  empire  demands.  What  hns  liecn  going  on  in 
South  Africa  ha*  borne  a  close  resemblance  to  civil  war.  and,  as 
Englishmen  are  agreed,  must  end  like  the  American  civil  con¬ 
flict.  with  magnanimity  in  triumph,  but  without  an  armistice  or 
peace  negotiations  or  foreign  intervention  or  any  compromise." 

When  Ladysmith  was  relieved,  two  months  ago.  the  tumult 
of  jubilation  in  Dmdon  wa*  itself  n  subject  of  considerable  com¬ 
ment,  but  when  the  new*  that  at  last  Baden- Powell  and  hi*  gar¬ 
rison  were  safe  was  announced,  the  demonstration  in  London, 
according  to  the  Loudon  Timet,  went  beyond  anything  seen  there 
for  year*.  It  continued:  "Nor  wa*  this  surprising.  There  has 
been  nothing  like  the  defense  of  Mafeking  in  modern  history. 
Kars  and  Lucknow  were  fine  examples  of  valor,  endurance,  and 
resourcefulness :  hut  the  means  of  defense  in  those  cases  was 
infinitely  greater  than  what  was  at  the  dis|>oxition  of  Colonel 
Baden- Powell  and  his  valiant  comrades."  Badcn-Powoll,  it  is 
said,  hail  only  1.200  men  to  defend  a  town  not  nututnlly  well  for¬ 
tified.  and  the  supply  of  provisions  was  far  from  adequate;  yet 
he  held  out  against  the  best  that  the  Boers  could  do  for  seven 
month*.  The  town  i*  of  small  im|»ortnncc  from  a  military  point 
of  view,  and  it*  siege,  defense,  and  relief  have  been  looked  upon, 
even  by  British  critics,  a*  matters  principally  of  military  pride. 
Some  of  the  British  papers  have  said  at  times  that  it  would  have 
been  sounder  military  policy  to  have  surrendered  the  town  and 
left  the  invading  army  unhampered  in  it*  advance  by  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  relieving  Badcn-Powell  and  bis  men.  The  Boer  envoys 
in  this  country  declare  that  Mafcking's  relief  docs  not  mean  the 
approach  of  the  end  of  the  war.  and  suv  that  the  fighting  will  not 
be  over  for  a  long  time,  "unless.”  they  add,  "the  British  surren¬ 
der." 

The  warmest  admiration  for  Colonel  Baden  Powell  is  ex¬ 
pressed  on  all  side*.  The  London  Daily  Telegraph  says  that 
"there  is  no  advancement  which  the  nation  would  not  hail  as  a 
fair  reward  for  the  brilliant  capacity,  cheerfulness.  and  iron  cour¬ 
age  of  the  hero  of  the  empire,”  and  the  London  Daily  Xezcs, 
which  compares  Mafeking  to  Lucknow,  says:  "*  B.  P.’  may  stand 
for  Badcn-Powell  or  British  Pluck.  Splendidly  have  these  re¬ 
sources  responded  to  the  need  of  Mafeking.  They  have  realized 
the  full  ideal  of  a  British  settlement  in  a  fur-off  land."  The  New 
York  Tribune  says 

"There  has  been  censure  enough  for  British  general*  in  this 
war.  no  doubt  well  merited.  There  has  been  and  there  will  be 
praise  enough  for  many.  But  not  even  ‘  Bobs  ’  himself  will  eclipse 
in  renown  the  imperturbable  young  man  who  for  more  than  half 
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•  From  l*hot«K>aph»  taken  at  The  HaRiir.) 


n  year  has  hcltl  Mnfcking  against  a  host  ■of  foe*.  F«r.  with  all 
possible  credit  to  liis  liruve  troops,  Badcn-IWcll  himself,  anil 
nono  other,  hus  been  the  defender  of  that  town.  In  |Nrnooal 
valor.  In  resourcefulness  of  tactics,  in  patience  and  good  cheer, 
and  in  that  supreme  will  to  do  which  is  the  crowning  clement  of 
all  great  achievement,  he  has  shown  himself  a  worthy  comrade 
of  any  name  in  the  annuls  of  England's  wars.  It  is  not  cosy  f«»r 
a  man  successfully  to  lead  an  army  against  a  foe  no  stronger 
than  himself.  But  this  man  has  for  many  a  weary  month,  with 
only  A  shattered  regiment  or  two.  held  at  lay  an  army  of  many 
times  his  strength.  In  a  place  hundred*  of  miles  from  any  elec¬ 
tive  aid.  And  at  the  end,  when  the  last  grand  assault  in  force 
was  made  against  his  weakened  works,  to  cirry  them  by  over¬ 
whelming  storm,  he  trap|»ed  as  prisoners  a  |K.rt  of  In*  assailants 
and  drove  off  the  rest  with  heavy  loss.  After  that  even  General 
Snyman  and  President  Kruger  should  think  better  of  human 
valor  than  they  ever  did  In-fore.  As  for  the  British,  the  world 
will  not  liegrudge  them,  tho  it  might  envy  them,  the  tumult  and 
the  shouting  with  which  they  are  now  acclaiming  the  latest  and 
not  the  least  of  their  military  heroes.  '' 

Even  the  pro-Boer  press  join  in  the  general  acclaim.  Say*  the 
New  York  World: 

"The  moral  merits  of  the  cause  for  which  the  garrison  of  Male- 
king  stood  arc  not  improved  by  the  devoted  courage  with  which 
they  defended  their  ling.  But  the  hearts  of  all  brave  and  chival- 
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—The  Detroit  Journal. 


rous  men  quicken  with  a  sympathetic  thrill  wherever  unflinching 
and  dauntless  courage  shows  itself.  We  believe  that  the  Boers 
themselves,  |>ciitg  brave  ami  chivalrous  men,  will  not  grudge 
Baden-Powell  and  his  unyielding  little  garrison  the  tribute  of 
rc*|*cct  and  admiration  whi  h  will  lie  everywhere  awarded  them. 

"In  an  age  oppressed  with  gloomy  spoculat  ions  on  the  decay 
of  the  virile  virtues  the  episode  of  Mufcking  comes,  like  a  blast 
of  the  north  wmd.  to  give  assurance  that  the  saving  salt  of  ut¬ 
most  daring  and  supremo  sacrifice  still  abides  umong  civilised 
men.  “ 

HOW  THE  PRESS  LOOK  AT  THE  BOER 

ENVOYS. 

HE  cordial  greeting  tendered  to  the  three  Boor  emissnrie* 
upon  their  arrival  in  New  York  last  week  is  also  reflected  in 
the  sympathetic  expressions  of  the  press.  On  May  17  they  woro 
received  by  Mayor  Van  Wvck,  who  extended  to  them  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  city.  The  friendly  welcome  of  the  Tammany  organi¬ 
sation.  indeed,  was  so  warm  as  to  call  forth  indignant  protest 
from  the  London  press,  in  part  directed  against  Richard  Croker. 

The  envoys  refuse  to  declare  tho  object  of  their  mission,  but  it 
is  generally  assumed  that  it  is  their  pur|>o*a  to  urge  the  Admin¬ 
istration  to  intercede  on  behalf  of  tho  South  African  republics. 
The  Pretoria  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  rv)>orts  that 
the  envoys  are  empowered  to  ask  this  country  to  "assume  a  pro¬ 
tectorate  “  over  tho  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State,  but  this 
rumor  is  generally  discredited. 

The  tone  of  the  press  is  in  the  main  friendly  to  the  Boer  com¬ 
missioners  and  the  cause  they  represent,  but  Republican  and 
Democratic  paper*  alike  admit  the  futility  of  their  mission.  To 
the  Republicans  their  arrival  nt  this  time  is  considered  very  in¬ 
opportune.  The  New  Yotk  Journal  of  Commerce  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  that  their  mission  is  "a  piece  of  pure  impertinence."  Tho 
St.  I^iuis  Post-Dispatch  (Ind.)  makes  the  suggestion  seriously 
that  the  Boers  should  be  invited  to  emigrate  to  this  country. 

The  Minneapolis  Journal  (Rep.)  voices  u  general  sentiment 
when  it  says  that  "there  is  no  obligation  resting  upon  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  ivpudiate  its  declaration  of  strict  neutrality  during 
the  South  African  war."  especially  "as  Great  Britain  has  refused 
to  entertain  any  proposition  for  mediation."  The  New  York 
Press  (Rep.)  goes  further  in  declaring  that  "the  envoys'  hope 
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to  wedge  their  cause  into  a  political  campaign  is  destined  to 
know  no  fruition,"  affirming  that  it  shows  "  pitiable  self-decep¬ 
tion.”  and  the  Hartford  Courant  (Rep.)  even  maintains  that  all 
pro-Boer  meetings,  speeches,  and  resolutions  are  "morally  crim¬ 
inal."  in  that  they  "simply  tend  to  prolong  the  bloodshed  in 
South  Africa." 

On  the  other'  hand,  the  Philadelphia  American  (Rep.) 

which  is  strongly  pro- Boer,  declares: 

'  The  generous  sympathy  that  was  given  to  Kossuth,  to  (lari- 
baldi,  to  every  champion  of  human  rights  who  has  turned  from 
the  Old  World  in  despair  and  made  his  appeal  to  freemen  of  the 
New,  will  be  accorded  with  heartfelt  fervor  to  the  Boer  envoy*. 
What  more  may  come  of  their  pathetic  mission  we  do  not  know, 
for  the  time  that  remains  for  action  which  might  stay  the  greedy 
hand  of  England  is  short— much  too  brief,  we  fear. 

*'  But  the  least  the  people  of  this  country  can  do  is  to  drive 
through  tlie  British  skull  and  into  the  British  mind  the  fact  that 
Americans  detest  from  the  depths  of  their  souls  the  bloody  piracy 
of  the  British  (iovernment." 


THE  POSTAL  FRAUDS  IN  CUBA. 

FH'RTHEK  investigation  of  the  Cuban  jiottal  scandal  seems 
to  have  revealed  even  greater  corruption  than  was  at  first 
suspected.  The  embezzlements  so  fur  laid  bare  approximate 
*100,000:  Neely's  urrest  was  soon  follow  is  1  by  the  arrival  in 

. . .  Cuba  of  Fourth  Assistant 

M  Postmasler-iJeneral  Bris. 
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American  colonial  government  has  aroused  extensive  comment. 
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stuff.'  This  clement  of  office-holders  robbed  the  federal  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  taxpayers  of  the  South  right  and  left  in  reconstruc¬ 
tion  days,  and  it 
may  be  depended 
upon  to  do  a  good 
deal  of  thieving 
when  imperialism 
gets  under  full 
swing  in  what  the 
Hanna  organs  call 
'our  colonial  depen¬ 
dencies.' 

“Public  thieves, 
like  Neeley  and  his 
pals,  are  tine  mod¬ 
els  wherewith  to  im¬ 
press  the  Cubans. 
Porto  Ricans,  and 
Filipinos  with  the 
fact  that  the  Admin¬ 
istration  proposes  to 
govern  them  in  an 
enlightened,  supe¬ 
rior.  and  honest 
manner." 

7 he  Labor  World 
(Duluth.  Minn.) 
says:  “The  dis¬ 
graceful  developments  in  Culm  make  it  clear  that  the  less  we 
have  to  say  about  Cuhnii  bandits  in  the  future,  the  more  consis¬ 
tent  we  will  ap|»ear  in  the  eyes  of  the  world." 


IRISH-AMERICAN  VIEWS  OF  LORD 
SALISBURY. 

ORD  SALISBURY'S  speech  before  the  Primrose  Club  in 
London,  which  was  noticed  in  these  column*  last  week,  has 
stirred  up  the  Irish- American  press.  Lord  Salisbury  said,  it  win 
l>o  remembered,  that  there  was  “no  hope  of  the  predominant 
partner  ever  consenting  to  give  Ireland  practical  independence. “ 
ns  England  lias  “learned  something  from  the  South  African 
war,"  and,  ho  went  on.  "we  now  know  better  than  wc  did  ten 
years  ago  what  n  risk  it  would  lie  if  we  gave  a  disloyal  govern¬ 
ment  in  Ireland  tho  power  of  accumulating  force*  against  this 
country."  7 he  Irish  World  (New  York)  says: 

"It  is  hard  for  a  man  to  read  with  calmness  the  words  of  this 
intolerable  arrogance.  And  yet.  speaking  for  ourselves,  a  cer¬ 
tain  tierce  delight  takes  possession  of  us.  and  wc  feel  like  break¬ 
ing  out  into  cheers  for  the  brutal  fellow,  who  talks  to  us  in  very 
plnin  English,  and  authoritatively  for  England,  what  Irelund 
will  no/  get  while  England  has  the  power  to  withhold  it. 

"The  proverb  ha*  it  that  the  better  part  of  a  sjicvch  is  the  end 
thereof.  The  part  comforting  to  us  in  Salisbury’s  address  conics 
near  its  close.  He  looks  out  from  his  island  home  ami  he  sees 
cncmicsof  ' perfidious  Albion  ’  everywhere.  *  If  we  look  around.’ 
he  says— 

"‘If  we  took  » round  can  s*«  the  elements  snd  caase* of  menace  and 
peril  slowly  nciutnulnlinic.  and  they  may  aoumulate  to  such  a  point  as  to 
require  our  eurnest  and  most  active  effort*  to  repel  them.* 

“  God  speed  those  ’elements  and  causes  of  menace  and  peril’  to 
England's  empire !  “ 

The  Boston  Pih!  remarks  that  this  speech  of  Salisbury’s  puts 
an  end  to  "the  humorous  extravaganza  of  English  affection  for 
Ireland,  which  has  amused  the  world  for  some  weeks  with  its 
absurd  features  of  shamrock-wearing,  royal  condescension,  and 
so  forth,"  and  it  continues: 

“  If  any  Irish  Nationalists  have  been  deluded  by  the  idea  that 
the  royal  visit  meant  anything  more  than  a  bid  for  recruits,  they 
may  now  disabuse  themselves  of  that  fallacy.  If  any  Americans 
have  put  faith  in  British  professions  of  affection  for  their  coun¬ 
try.  they  may  read  with  profit  the  assurance  of  the  Queen's 


mouthpiece  that  lie  docs  not  believe  in  their  sincerity  or  consider 
their  friendship  of  any  value  in  the  hour  of  need.  Therein  he  is 
not  so  far  astray,  perhaps,  and  our  blatant  Anglomaniacs  have 
received  a  not  undeserved  snub.” 


THE  “FREE-HOMES"  LAW. 

HE  bill  which  lms  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  has 
been  signed  by  the  President,  to  throw  oj*en  large  tracts  of 
land  for  settlement,  and  to  relieve  those  who  have  recently  set¬ 
tled  on  public  land  from  the  expense  of  paying  for  it.  is  explained 
and  commented  upon  as  follows  by  the  Chicago  7 ribune  (Rep.)  : 

"This  •free-home*’  measure  changes  the  method  of  disposal  of 
about  thirty  million  acres  of  public  lands,  the  title  to  which  in 
now  in  the  Government,  and  of  about  thirty’ million  acres  included 
now  in  Indian  reservations,  title  to  which  will  lie  acquired  by  tho 
general  Government  in  a  few  years.  These  lands,  which  have 
been  bought  from  the  Indians  during  the  last  twelve  year*,  lmvo 
not  been  thrown  open  to  homestead  entry  on  the  same  terms  as 
other  public  lands.  Homestead  settlers  have  been  required  to 
pay  a  stipulate*!  price,  varying  from  50  cents  on  acre  up  to  $3.75. 

"Of  the  thirty  million  acres  referred  to,  about  14,300,000  were 
ceded  by  the  Indian*  to  lie  disjoined  of  for  their  benefit.  The 
estimated  value  of  those  land*  is  $12,300,000.  The  remainder  of 
the  thirty  million  acres  was  bought  outright  for  the  Government 
at  a  price  of  about  $i5.m*».ouo.  So  when  the  Oklahoma  lands 
were  thrown  open  the  settlers  were  required  to  pay  $1.50  an  acre, 
which  was  just  al>out  wlmt  tho  general  Government  had  paid  tho 
Indians  for  them.  Those  same  lands  are  worth  now  between  $5 
and  $6  an  acre.  The  Government  ha*  been  paid  thus  far.  how¬ 
ever.  only  about  seven  cents  an  acre.  The  settler*  wish  to  ho 
relieved  front  further  payments." 

This  law  give*  them  the  desired  relief,  and  also  relieve*  simi¬ 
larly  those  who  have  settled  on  other  land*  obtained  front  the 
Indian*  in  the  Dakotas  ami  elsewhere  during  tho  last  ten  year*. 
But.  continues  The  Tribune: 

"Tin*  will  lie  an  expensive  matter  for  the  general  Government. 
While  the  lands  ceded  or  to  be  ceded  by  the  Indiun*  to  be  dia- 
po-wd  of  for  their  benefit  will  lie  given  away,  an  appropriation 
will  have  to  bo  made  to  pay  tho  Indians  what  those  lands  ure 
worth.  The  Government  will  be  unable  to  get  back  any  part  of 
the  $25,000.0110  it  lias  paid  out  for  Indian  lands  during  the  last 
twelve  years. 

"The  sole  argument  of  the  friend*  of  the  bill  i*  that  in  18&2 
Congress  adopted  the  policy  of  ’giving  land*  to  the  landless  and 
homes  to  the  homeless.'  anil  that  that  jKilicy  should  be  adhered 
to  so  long  as  there  is  an  acre  of  arable  land  to  give  away.  Be¬ 
tween  1853  and  1SS6.  it  is  said,  tho  United  States  gave  away 
lands  for  which  it  paid  the  Indian*  $103,000,000.  Therefore  it 
should  not  hesitate  to  give  away  lands  for  which  it  has  paid  only 
$25,000,000.  This  is  considered  an  unanswerable  argument." 

Edwin  Eric  Spark*,  writing  in  the  May  number  of  The  Chnu - 
tamjuan,  says  of  the  public  lands: 

"The  United  States  has  failed  to  realize  the  hope  entertained 
by  Hamilton  that  the  public  lands  would  prove  a  source  of  rev¬ 
enue  to  the  Government.  The  o|>positc  of  a  direct  return  lias 
been  the  result.  This  vast  heritage  has  frequently  tempted  Icg- 
i  slat  ion  for  the  sake  of  vested  interests.  It  has  made  most  un¬ 
equal  the  contest  between  corporate  powers  and  the  jieople.  It 
has  enriched  the  few.  But  it  has  also  evoked  certain  legislation 
for  the  people.  It  has  given  a  home  to  many  a  poor  man  who 
could  never  have  earned  it  in  any  other  way.  It  has  converted 
many  a  European  tenant  into  an  American  landlord.  It  has 
contributed  largely  to  the  well-being  of  the  masses  so  especially 
characteristic  of  this  new  world.  It  has  produced  a  resident 
landed  democracy,  inclined,  it  is  true,  to  indulge  in  jxilitical 
vagaries  ami  visions,  but  thoroughly  honest  and  virile,  and  giv¬ 
ing  a  certain  assurance  of  the  perpetuity  of  a  government  by  the 
people-" 
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TAMMANY  AND  THE  ICE  TRUST. 

HE  charge  that  Mayor  Van  Wyck.  of  New  York,  holds  four 
thousand  shares  of  stock  in  the  ice  trust  whose  operations 
were  considered  in  these  columns  last  week,  and  that  other  lead¬ 
ers  iu  the  Tammany  Hall  organization  are  similarly  interested, 
has  created  no  small  stir.  The  New  York  Journal  (Dem.», 
which  publishes  this  interesting  information,  not  only  credits  the 
mayor  with  holding  shares  of  the  American  Ice  Company’s  stock 
to  the  par  value  of  $400,000,  but  avers  that  Judge  Augustus  Van 
Wyck,  the  mayor's  brother,  who  gave  Governor  Roosevelt  aelose 
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race  for  the  governorship,  holds  a  similar  amount :  that  John  F. 
Carroll,  the  acting  leader  of  Tammany  Hall,  holds  five  thousand 
shares,  valued  ut  $500,000,  and  that  the  chairman  and  another 
member  of  the  dock  commission,  constituting  a  majority  of  the 
commission,  each  holds  live  hundred  shures.  valued  at  $5o.<»n. 
Some  papers  suspect  that  the  dock  commission’s  holdings  may 
have  some  connection  with  the  complaints  of  the  small  independ¬ 
ent  dealers  that  they  can  not  get  dock  accommodations,  and  have 
to  land  their  ice  in  Jersey  City  and  bring  it  to  Now  York  on  the 
ferries.  The  Journal  says : 

"  Mayor  Van  Wyck.  where  did  you  get  $400,000  to  buy  stock  in 
the  ice  trust?  Did  you  save  that  sum  from  a  $15,000  salary  as 
judge?  Did  you  save  it  from  a  $10,000  salary  as  mayor?  You 
never  honestly  acquired  such  a  sum.  did  you?  Was  that  stock 
given  you  by  the  trust?  If  so.  what  did  you  do  to  earn  it?  Did 
you  agree  to  help  the  trust  to  swindle  the  city  which  disgraced 
itself  by  making  you  mayor?  Did  you  agree  to  help  inflict  sick¬ 
ness  and  suffering  on  poor  women  and  children  in  vour  city? 
You  have  confessed  a  prejiostcrous.  imjicrtincnt  ambition  for  a 
seat  on  the  supreme  court  bench  after  your  term  ns  mayor. 
What  do  you  think  of  your  future  political  prospects  now  that 
you  are  caught  with  $400,000  worth  of  ice-trust  stock  in  your 
pockets?" 

The  Philadelphia  Times  (Ind.)  remarks:  "New  York  can  not 
throw  any  stones  at  Philadelphia,  just  at  present.” 

The  outcry  in  the  New  York  newspapers  against  the  doubled 
price  of  ice,  and  the  refusal  of  the  company  to  sell  five-cent  cakes 
in  the  tenement  districts,  had  not  been  going  many  days  before 
the  company  announced  that  it  would  begin  selling  fifteen-pound 
cakes  to  the  poor  in  the  tenement  districts  at  five  cents  a  cake, 
and  twenty  wagons  were  sent  out  for  this  branch  of  the  trade. 
The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  however,  reported  that  people 
who  applied  for  the  five-cent  "chunks"  were  asked  so  particularly 
about  their  poverty  before  they  were  allowed  to  buy  that  most  of 
them  preferred  to  pay  the  ok!  rate. 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem  )  says  that  "Tammany  has 
made  one  of  the  worst  blunders  in  its  record  in  this  ice-trust  mat¬ 
ter."  because  “in  this  monstrous  profit  being  made  upon  ice  the 


victims  of  the  extortion  are  the  poor.  One  would  say  the  poor 
and  helpless,  save  that  they  have  votes.  They  may  be  helpless 
now.  when  their  children  suffer,  but  their  day  of  vengeance  will 
come  with  every  succeeding  election."  The  trade  journal  (.old 
Storage  estimates  that  the  New  York  ice  monopoly  has  2,000.000 
tons  more  than  it  is  likely  to  need  this  season,  and  calculates  that 
its  icc  has  cost  less  than  $1.50  a  ton.  and  says  that  it  is  hard  10 
sec  what  reasonable  excuse  it  has  for  making  the  retail  price 
60  cents  a  hundred  pounds— $12  a  ton. 

Controller  Coler  has  suggested  the  building  of  a  municipal  ice- 
plant.  He  reckons  that  the  city  could  sell  icc  at  30  cents  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  and  make  profit  enough  to  pay  for  the  plant  in  a  few 
years.  This  is  met  by  several  papers  with  the  objection  that  the 
Tammany  organization  might  run  the  ice-plant  for  the  profit  of 
its  individual  members  rather  than  for  the  public  good.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune .  which  is  one  of  the  papers  to  bring  forward  this 
objection,  says,  however:  "The  interesting  feature  of  the  matter 
is  that  such  an  extreme  phase  of  municipal  control  should  be 
seriously  proposed  and  discussed.  It  appears  to  show  an  increas¬ 
ing  tendency  of  public  sentiment  in  that  direction.  It  indicates 
how  the  greed  of  corjxirations  in  some  lines  may  in  time  result  in 
tneir  own  undoing." 

SUPREME  COURT'S  RATIFICATION  OF  THE 
INHERITANCE  TAX. 

HE  chief  interest  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  will 
have  in  the  Supreme  Court'*  decision  lust  week,  affirming 
the  validity  of  the  inheritance  tax  law.  is,  most  pajiers  agree,  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  now  certain  that  no  one  who  inherits  less  than 
$10,000  in  any  one  legacy  will  have  to  pay  any  tax  at  all.  Before 
this  decision  was  rendered,  it  was  not  considered  certain  whether 
the  $io.<*u  limit,  abovo  which  taxation  begun,  referred  to  the 
size  of  the  legacy  or  the  size  of  the  estate.  If  it  referred  to  the 
size  of  the  estate,  every  legatee  who  received  a  share  of  an  es¬ 
tate  of  $10,000  or  more,  however  small  the  amount  be  inherited, 
would  be  taxed ;  and  that,  too,  at  u  rate  ns  high  as  the  one  who 
inherited  the  lurgest  share.  By  the  court's  ruling,  however,  the 
"whole  amount."  referred  to  in  the  law.  is  taken  to  mean  the  size 
of  the  legacy,  so  thut  those  who  inherit  less  than  $10,000  apiece 
are  not  taxed. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  decision,  considered  by 
many  papers  the  most  important  point  in  the  court's  ruling,  is 
its  sanction  of  the  "progressive"  form  of  luxation,  by  which  in¬ 
heritors  of  large  sums  pay  n  higher  rate  than  inheritors  of  small 
amounts,  ns  may  l*c  wen  by  the  summary  of  the  law  quoted  below. 
This  form  of  taxation  was  considered  to  be  of  doubtful  constitu¬ 
tionality  until  this  decision  was  rendered  last  week;  supreme 
courts  in  Missouri.  Ohio.  Minnesota. and  New  Hampshire  have 
declared  it  unconstitutional  within  a  few  years. 

A  third  point  that  is  attracting  notice  is  the  decision  that  a  tax 
can  be  levied  on  a  legacy  of  government  bonds,  which,  it  has 
heretofore  been  supposed,  could  not  be  touched  by  any  form  of 
taxation. 

The  law  which  is  declared  valid  by  the  Supreme  Court's  deci¬ 
sion  is  outlined  briefly  as  follows  by  the  Philadelphia  ledger  ; 

"The  act  provides  that  when  the  person  entitled  to  the  interest 
is  the  lineal  issueor  lineal  ancestor,  brother  or  sister  of  deceased, 
when  the 'whole  amount'  exceeds  $10,000  and  does  not  exceed 
$25,000  the  tax  shall  be  75  cents  on  each  $100.  The  tax  then  in¬ 
creases  progressively  on  larger  shares  of  the  class.  When  the 
share  exceeds  $i.«*«o.ono  the  tax  is  $2.25  on  each  $100.  The  sec¬ 
ond  class  is  constituted  of  beneficiaries  who  arc  the  descendants 
of  a  brother  or  sister.  The  lowest  tax  on  shares  of  this  class  is 
$1.50  on  each  $100  when  the  ‘  whole  amount  ’  is  in  excess  of  $10  - 
000  and  docs  not  exceed  $25.000 ;  the  highest  is  $4.  soon  each  $100 
when  the  amount  is  over  $1,000,000.  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
classes  refer  to  more  remote  collateral  relatives,  or  to  'a  stranger 
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in  blood  or  body  politic  or  corporation.'  In  these  three  classes 
the  lax  rises  from  3  to  15  per  cent.,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
share. " 

The  Philadelphia  Press  declares  that  “no  more  important  find¬ 
ing  has  been  handed  down  by  tins  tribunal  of  last  resort  since 
the  income-tax  decision,"  and  adds : 

“This  decision  is  certain  to  give  a  great  impulse  to  progressive 
taxation  in  this  country.  It  accepts  it  as  valid  under  the  fed¬ 
eral  Constitution,  and  it  will  do  much  to  incline  state  courts  to 
interpret  their  organic  law  on  these  lines.  The  federal  jm-er  to 
tax  is  also  greatly  widened.  It  is  evident  that  under  this  dcci* 
sion  personal  property  can  bo  reached  by  the  federal  taxing  power 
as  no  one  has  anticipated  since  the  income-tax  ease." 

In  a  similar  strain  the  New  York  Evening  Past  says: 

“Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  Congress  is  now  com¬ 
petent  to  seize  for  public  uses  such  portion  of  the  personal  prop¬ 
erty  of  a  dead  jierson  as  it  chooses.  It  is  henceforth  restrained 
by  no  constitutional  objections  of  equality  or  uniformity  from  es¬ 
tablishing  progressive  rates,  and  the  large  revenue  obtained  by 
the  Knglish  exchequer  from  high  death  duties  will  no  doubt 
tempt  our  rulers  to  adopt  similar  taxation.  The  decision  of  the 
court  incidentally  sustains  the  power  of  the  state  governments 
also  to  impose  a  like  tax. 

"We  may  regard  it  as  probably  our  future  policy  to  appropti- 
ate.  or  confiscate,  an  increasingly  large  part  of  the  projwrty  left 
by  wealthy  decedents  for  the  expenses  q<  government.  The  fact 
that  such  property  may  consist  of  government  bonds  exempted 
by  law ‘from  all  taxes  or  duties  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
from  taxation  in  any  form  by  or  under  state,  municipal,  or  local 
authority,*  is  held  to  lie  immaterial.  The  theory  by  which  this 
conclusion  is  reached  is  that  a  tax  on  the  transfer  of  a  bond,  on 
the  death  of  the  owner,  is  not  a  tax  on  the  bond.  Whether  such 
a  theory  has  any  foundation,  either  in  fact  or  in  logic,  is  now 
unimportant ;  it  has  received  the  highest  legal  sanction.  .  .  . 
Both  state  and  national  governments  have  now  the  constitutional 
jmwer  to  take  for  public  purposes  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
personal  property  of  every  citizen  upon  his  death.  The  principle 
that  taxation  should  lie  proportioned  to  value  is  finally  rvpudl- 
ated.  and  that  of  progressive  taxation  definitively  established. “ 

Tho  court  itself,  however,  is  far  from  sharing  the  fear  expressed 
in  tho  nlsivo  paragraph,  us  may  l»o  seen  from  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  from  its  decision : 

“Tho  grave  consequences  which  it  is  asserted  must  arise  in  the 
future  if  tho  right  to  levy  a  progressive  tax  be  recognised,  in¬ 
volves  in  its  ultimate  aspect  the  mere  assertion  that  free  and 
representative  government  is  u  failure,  and  that  the  grossest 
abuses  of  power  uro  foreshadowed  unless  the  courts  usurp  a 
purely  legislative  function.  If  a  case  should  ever  arise  where  an 
arbitrary  and  confiscatory  exaction  is  imposed  (tearing  the  guise 
of  a  progressive  or  any  other  form  of  tax.  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  consider  whether  tho  judicial  power  can  afford  a  remedy  by 
upplying  inherent  and  fundamental  principles  for  the  protection 
of  the  individual,  even  tho  there  be  no  express  authority  in  the 
Constitution  to  do  so.  That  the  law  which  we  have  construed 
affords  no  ground  for  tho  contention  that  the  tax  imposed  is  arbi¬ 
trary  and  confiscatory  is  obvious. ** 

As  to  the  taxation  of  government  bonds,  the  court  draws  the 
conclusion  " from  the  state  and  federal  cases**  that  “the  State 
may  lawfully  measure  or  fix  the  amount  of  the  tax  by  referring 
to  the  value  of  the  property  passing,  and  that  the  incidental  fact 
that  such  property  is  composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  federal  se¬ 
curities  does  not  invalidate  the  tax  or  the  law  under  which  it  is 
imposed.  '* 

The  Baltimore  .\'e: i'S  thinks  that  this  decision  in  favor  of  pro¬ 
gressive  taxation  ought  effectually  to  dispose  of  the  idea  that  the 
Supreme  Court  is  partial  to  the  capitalists.  The  court  “has 
shown  once  more.'*  it  says,  "as  it  has  shown  in  many  previous 
instances  in  spite  of  Populist  assertions  to  the  contrary,  that  its 
decisions  arc  based  upon  the  profound  convictions  of  its  mem¬ 
bers.  and  upon  their  honest  interpretation  of  the  Constitution 
ami  the  laws,  and  not  upon  devotion  to  the  interests  or  desires 
of  any  class,  however  powerful.** 


|  May  26,  1900 

A  JUDICIAL  DECISION  ON  THE  CONSTITUTION 

AND  .£  FLAG. 

HE  t.rst  judicial  utterance  since  the  war  with  Spain  on  tho 
relation  of  our  new  islands  to  the  federal  Constitution  hus 
come  from  Judge  William  Lochren,  of  the  United  States  district 
court  of  Minnesota.  In  deciding  that  a  certain  Rafael  Oritz.  of 
Porto  Rico,  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  military  court  in 
that  island  before  the  peace  treaty  was  ratified,  he  takes  occasion 
to  declare  that  the  Constitution  extends  of  itself  (r.r  prof>rio 
Z’tgore)  over  all  our  territory,  new  as  well  as  old.  Rafael's  case 
did  not  directly  involve  this  question,  so  that  Judge  Lochron’s 
remarks  on  the  power  of  the  Constitution  in  our  new  territory  arc 
considered  as  obiter  tin  fa. 

The  men  who  established  this  government.  Judge  Lochrcn 
says,  established  it  “upon  the  theory  that  all  just  powers  of  gov¬ 
ernment  came  from  the  consent  of  the  governed."  a  government, 
as  Abraham  Lincoln  said,  “for  the  people,  bv  the  people,  and  of 
the  people."  He  continues: 

"It  will  be  indeed  marvelous  if  ix  is  made  to  ap|>car  that 
these  men  who  then  founded  our  national  Government  so  con¬ 
structed  it  that  it  is  capable  of  ruling  with  unlimited  power  a 
subject  people  who  have  neither  guaranties  to  protect  them  nor 
any  voice  in  the  Government,  This  is  foreign  absolutism — the 
worst  form  of  tyranny.  If  the  Constitution  does  not  extend  to 
Porto  Rico  and  our  other  new  acquisitions  of  territory.  Congress 
has  the  untrammclcd.  absolute  |>owcr  to  establish  subject  gov¬ 
ernments  or  make  laws  for  such  territories;  it  lias  the  power  to 
establish  dependent  monarchic*  or  satrapies,  state  religion,  and 
even  slavery." 

He  -.i\s.  further,  that  “tho  national  Government  of  the  United 
States  was  created  and  its  powers  and  jurisdiction  granted  and 
limited  by  the  federal  Constitution.*'  and  "it  is  clear  that  the 
general  Government  can  not  legislate  over  territory  where  the 
Constitution,  from  which  its  every  power  is  derived,  does  not  ex¬ 
tend.  Tho  Constitution  must  Ikj  in  force  over  a  territory  before 
tho  gone  nil  Government  can  have  any  authority  to  legislate  re¬ 
specting  it." 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the  debate  in  Congress  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  the  Republicans,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  minority, 
took  the  view  that  the  Constitution  does  not  follow  the  Hag.  many 
Republican  pajiers  arc  found  agreeing  with  Judge  IxKhren.  Tho 
Chicago  / imes- Herald  (Rep.)  says  that  it  is  evident  that  this 
decision  "is common  sense,  and  therefore  should  be  sound  law." 
a  sentiment  with  which  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraph 
(Rep.)  heartily  agrees.  The  Rochester  Post-Express  (Rep.) 
says:  "We  do  not  helievo  that  any  higher  court  will  ever  reverse 
Judge  I.ochren*s  decision."  and  the  Detroit  Sews  (Ind.)  thinks 
that  the  decision  "may  do  much  to  shake  the  new  notion,  now  so 
widely  prevalent  among  the  unthinking  and  interested,  that  our 
Government  may  govern  new  territory  according  to  the  ideas  of 
the  Middle  Ages  or  the  nineteenth  century,  as  pleases  its  discre¬ 
tion."  The  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  observes  that  this  de¬ 
cision  "is  not  encouraging  to  the  attempt  to  revolutionize  the 
Government."  and  the  Chicago  Recant  (Ind.)  Iielieve*  that  it 
“effectually  demolishes  the  notion  that  Congress,  in  legislating 
for  territories,  is  possessed  of  al isolate  powers." 

Most  of  the  papers  which  disagree  with  Judge  Lochrcn  empha¬ 
size  the  fact  that  his  opinion  on  the  Constitution  did  not  directly 
concern  the  Rafael  ease,  and  they  argue  that  his  declaration  is 
therefore  of  little  weight.  "Judge  Lochrcn'*  opinions  thus  ex¬ 
pressed."  says  the  Boston  Herald  ilnd.),  "have  no  judicial  force, 
but  they  serve  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  obtaining  an  author¬ 
itative  decision  from  the  court  of  last  resort  on  this  all-important 
question."  The  New  York  Times  (Ind.)  observes :  "It  must 
have  given  the  learned  judge  great  pleasure  to  have  his  say. 
Hut  he  has  not  changed  the  situation  nor  helped  to  settle  the 
question  whether  the  Constitution  goes  out  to  Porto  Rico  of  its 
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own  force,  or  must  be  applied  by  *he  action  of  Congress."  The 
Philadelphia  Press  says  that  Ji  _  r  Lochren'-*  position  is  ex¬ 
actly  the  one  taken  forty  years  ago  by  those  wlio  declared  that 
the  Constitution  extended  over  the  Territories  and  carried  sla¬ 
very  with  it.  and,  it  continues:  "The  Republican  Party  refused, 
in  i860,  to  accept  this  view  of  a  “constitution  of  its  own  force' 
carrying  any  specific  limitations  into  the  Territories.  It  refuses 
now.  It  won  then.  It  will  win  now."  The  New  York  Tribune 
Rep.)  calls  Judge  Lochren's  opinion  "a  stump  speech  from  the 
bench,"  and  adds: 

"This,  we  think,  will  be  something  of  a  surprise  to  Congress, 
which  for  a  century  has  been  exercising  legislative  authority  in 
places  where  the  Constitution  was  not  m  force,  and  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  has  steadily  been  upholding  such  exercise  of  power. 
The  other  day  we  referred  on  this  poi.it  to  the  court's  sustaining 
a  murder  conviction  by  our  representatives  abroad  without  jury 
trial  under  an  act  of  Congress.  That  was  a  case  of  the  exercise 
cf  legislative  authority  where  the  Const itut ion  does  not  extend. 
Congress  lias  also  legislate*!  concerning  the  guano  islands  *ap- 
pertuining  to  tile  United  States,  ■  and  the  Supreme  Ci»urt  has 
sustained  such  legislation.  The  Constitution  has  no  extra-terri¬ 
torial  force,  according  to  the  Supreme  Court,  but  Congress  lias 
extra-territorial  authority.  It  has  exercised  it  not  merely  in  the 
cases  cited,  but  ulso  concerning  Samoa,  where  the  United  States 
lias  long  had  sovereign  rights,  and  it  has  exercised  it  over  Cuba. 
The  President  is  to-day  administering  the  government  of  Cuba 
under  the  authority  of  Congress,  which  directed  him  to  intervene 
am!  pacify  the  island,  and  if  Congress  sees  fit  ut  anytime  to 
enter  into  more  specific  direction  of  our  rule  there  it  undoubtedly 
has  the  jKiwer  to  do  so.  Yet  probably  even  Judge  I.«chrvn  would 
not  dissent  from  the  decision  of  Judge  laicombe.  just  bunded 
down,  that  Cuba  is  not  a  |sirt  of  the  United  States,  and  that  its 
L'itixens  cun  sue  as  foreigners  in  our  courts.  Hut  if  so.  how  is  it 
that  Congress  may  not  legislate  resjKcting  territory  unless  the 
Constitution  previously  extends  over  it  ?“ 


MR.  CLARK’S  POLITICAL  MANEUVER. 

MOST  of  the  press  thought,  when  the  Senate  committee  re¬ 
ported  unanimously  against  the  claim  of  \)'.  A.  Clark 
(Dcm.) ,  of  Montana,  to  a  scat  in  that  hotly,  that  the  affair  was 
practically  over,  und  that  nothing  was  left  but  tho  adoption  of 
the  report,  or  his  resignation,  to  close  the  case ;  but  on  Tuesday 
»f  last  week,  in  a  few  hours.  Mr.  Clark  ami  his  frivbds.  while 
seeming  to  retreat,  took  up  u  new  position  more  difficult  to  attack 
than  the  old.  His  former  claim  rested  upon  his  election  by  the 
Montana  legislature,  and  it  was  attacked  on  the  ground  that  the 
legislators  were  influenced  by  bribes.  His  present  claim  rests 
upon  his  appointment  by  the  acting  governor  of  the  State  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  his  resignation.  Governor  Smith  has  still 
further  complicated  the  situation  by  appointing  a  second  Senator. 
Martin  Maginnis,  for  the  same  vacancy. 

On  Tuesday  morning  Mr.  Clark,  ut  the  close  of  un  affecting 
address,  tendered  his  resignation  and  his  name  was  taken  from 
the  Senate  roll.  Almost  at  once,  however,  lie  was  appointed  to 
the  Senate  again  by  Montana's  lieutenant-governor.  A.  E. 
Spriggs,  acting  in  the  ubsence  of  Governor  Smith.  Governor 
Smith  belongs  to  the  anti-Clark  forces,  and  the  despatches  from 
Montana  say  that  he  went  to  California  on  a  business  trip  in  the 
belief  that  in  case  of  emergency  he  could  return  as  quickly  as 
Lieutenant-Governor  Spriggs,  who  had  gone  to  Sioux  Falls.  S. 
1»..  to  the  Populist  convention.  In  this  calculation,  however,  he 
seems  to  have  erred  :  it  is  said  that  the  lieutenant-governor  made 
no  stay  in  Sioux  Falls,  starting  for  Montana  again  as  soon  as  he 
arrived,  and  that  Senator  Clark's  resignation  and  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Spriggs  reached  Helena,  the  'tate  capital,  about  the 
same  time.  Governor  Smith  heard  of  Senator  Clark's  resigna¬ 
tion  on  Tuesday,  nnd  wired  to  the  state  capital  that  he  would 
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reach  there  on  Thursday  morning,  but  his  telegram  arrived  ti<o 
late.  The  lieutenant-governor  had  already  apjMinied  Mr.  Clark 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  This  left  Mr.  Clark's  op|>onetits  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  in  considerable  of  a  quandary,  and  alt  ho  they  are  outspoken 
in  their  condemnation  of  what  they  call  a  political  trick,  they 
seem  to  be  somewhat  at  a  loss  as  to  how  they  can  attack  Mr. 
Clark's  new  position.  The  general  opinion  of  the  press,  how¬ 
ever.  seems  to  be  that  if  the  Republican  majority  in  the  Senate 
is  hostile  to  Mr.  Clark's  claim,  they  will  find  some  way  to  send 
him  back  to  Montana.  Some  papers  remark  thut  if  a  man  with 
fewer  enemies  had  been  ap]M>inted  the  credentials  would  never 
be  questioned. 

The  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  voices  a  sentiment  expressed 
by  many  other  papers  when  it  calls  Mr.  Clark's  coup  "about  us 
slick  a  game  as  American  politics  has  often  witnessed."  Indeed, 
the  Republican  pajiers  think  it  is  too  "slick  "  to  succeed.  Says 
the  Chicago  Evening  Post  (Ind.  Rep. j  : 

"The  copper  king  of  Montana  lias  overreached  himself.  His 
latest  trick  isaschildisli  .is  it  is  impudent.  It  has  made  Senators 
angry  and  more  resolutely  bent  than  ever  u|kiii  keeping  him  out 
of  the  Senate,  and  it  has  disgusted  the  country.  Even  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  small  minority  in  whose  eyes  Clark  was  the  product 
of  a  bad  environment  has  been  forfeited.  The  American  people 
may  be  too  good-natured  and  indulgent,  but  they  can  not  be  de¬ 
ceived  by  so  transparent  .1  trick  as  that  which  ex-Senator  Clark 
and  bis  gang  hove  tried." 

The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  says:  "The  right  of  the  Senate 
to  reject  such  credentials  as  Mr.  Clark  will  lie  able  to  present  is 
open  to  dispute,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  |xiwcr  to  expel  a 
member  by  a  two-third*  vote."  and  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.) 
says :  "Why  not  show  him  the  door’"  Nearly  all  the  Republican 
and  Indv|>codvnt  pajiers  agree  that  some  other  representative  for 
Montana  in  the  Senate  would  be  more  acceptable. 

The  iK-mocratic  press  make  the  rejoinder  that  the  Senate  con¬ 
tains  a  number  of  Republican  Senators  whose  records  are  none 
tongisMl.  The  Washington  limes  (Hem.)  believes  thut  Senator 
Clark  has  been  shamefully  vilified.  It  says: 

“The  unpleasant  position  in  which  Senator  Clark  has  been 
placed  before  the  country  by  the  machinations  of  his  enemies, 
and  the  open  vindictiveness  and  dishonesty  of  the  efforts  which 
they  have  made  to  defame  and  besmirch  him.  entitle  him  to  the 
sympathy  of  fair-minded  men.  The  worst  that  can  be  truly  said 
of  Mr.  Clark  on  the  strength  of  evidence  or  even  gossip  is  thut  he 
gave  freely  of  his  wealth  to  secure  victory  for  his  party  in  Mon¬ 
tana.  living  a  jioliticnl  beneficiary  of  the  victory,  because  ho 
was  a  successful  candidate  f**r  the  senalorship,  he  came  to  Wash¬ 
ington  under  a  cloud  of  charges  that  he  had  used  illegitimate 
means  to  secure  the  office.  Hut  nothing  has  been  discovered  to 
justify  an  allegation  of  wrongdoing  on  his  part,  or  of  guilty 
knowledge  that  anything  irregular  was  being  done  in  his  behalf. 
Compared  with  the  circumstances  which  attended  a  famous  effort 
of  the  late  Calvin  S.  Brice  to  represent  Ohio  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  of  a  later  episode  in  the  political  history  of  that 
State,  when  Marcus  A.  Hanna  manage*!  to  gain  jiosscssion  of  tho 
scat  he  now  holds,  the  record  of  Mr.  Clark's  case,  as  far  as  that 
gentleman  is  personally  concerned,  is  remarkably  free  from  any¬ 
thing  which  could  be  made  to  reflect  upon  his  honor  or  propriety 
of  conduct . 

"The  Daly  crusade  against  Senator  Clark  has  gone  far  enough. 
Senators  who  are  still  inclined  to  countenance  its  continuation 
will  discover  that  what  has  happened  often  before  in  tho  political 
history  of  the  country  has  happened  again.  Inveterate  pursuit 
and  persecution  of  a  citizen  by  his  private  and  business  rivals 
and  enemies  has  excited  widespread  public  sympathy  for  him. 
The  American  people  are  at  heart  and  in  action  always  cham¬ 
pions  of  fair  play.  They  have  been  watching  the  cool  assump¬ 
tion  of  excessive  virtue  by  notorious  corruptionists  and  vote- 
buyers  in  the  Clark  case  with  indignation  and  contempt.  Their 
voice  will  now  be  heard  by  Senators  gc  lerallv  calling  a  halt. 
Senator  Clark  will  be  given  bis  scat,  as  a  matter  of  course." 
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IS  IT  WORTH  WHILE  TO  EDUCATE  THE 

NEGRO? 

'HE  last  few  days  have  seen  the  rather  unusual  spectacle  of 
a  prominent  New  Englander  decrying  higher  education 
for  the  negro,  and  the  niece  of  a  Confederate  general  coming  to 
the  negro's  defense.  The  New  Englander  is  Charles  l>udley 
Warner,  who  was  Imrn  in  Massachusetts  ami  has  lived  m  Con¬ 
necticut  nearly  all  his  life.  In  his  address  as  president  of  the 
American  Si>cial  Science  Association  Wore  their  recent  annual 
meeting  in  Washington  he  contrasted  the  beneficial  effects  of 
slavery  upon  the  negro  with  the  injurious  effects  wrought  by  the 
attempts  to  give  him  a  higher  education ;  declaring  that  under 
slavery  "the  negro  was  taught  to  work,  to  be  an  agriculturist,  a 
mechanic,  a  material  producer  of  something  useful."  while  "oar 
higher  education  applied  to  him  in  his  present  development 
operates  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction."  He  continues 

"  When  the  negro  colleges  first  ojwned  there  was  a  glow  of  en¬ 
thusiasm.  an  eagerness  of  study,  a  facility  of  acquirement,  and  a 
good  order  that  promised  everything  for  the  future.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  light  then  kindled  would  not  only  continue  to  burn  but 
would  penctrute  all  the  dark  ami  stolid  communities. 

"Have  these  colleges,  as  a  whole,  stimulated  industry,  thrift, 
the  inclination  to  settle  down  to  the  necessary  hurd  work  of  the 
world,  or  have  they  bred  idleness,  indisposition  to  work,  a  vapor¬ 
ous  ambition  in  politics,  and  that  sort  of  conceit  of  gentility  of 
which  the  world  has  nlrcudy  enough?  If  any  one  is  in  doubt 
about  this  lie  can  satisfy  himself  by  u  sojourn  in  different  locali¬ 
ties  in  the  South. 

"The  condition  of  New  Orleans  and  its  negro  universities  it 
often  cited.  It  i*  a  favorable  example,  because  the  ambition  of 
the  negro  has  been  aided  there  by  inrtuenev  out  side  of  the  school*. 
The  federal  Government  has  imposed  upon  the  intelligent  and 
sensitive  population  negro  officials  in  high  |«o*itions.  because 
they  were  negroes  and  not  because  they  were  specially  fitted  for 
these  istsitioiis  by  character  and  ability.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
condition  of  the  race  in  New  Orleans  is  lower  than  it  was  several 
years  ago.  and  that  the  influence  of  the  higher  education  has  been 
in  the  wrong  direction." 

Mr.  Warner’s  address  has  attracted  considerable  attention  in 
the  press,  and  no  reply  to  it  has  received  wider  notice  than  a 
letter  written  tn^he  Springfield  Ktpubluan  by  Miss  Caroline  II. 
Pemberton,  niece  of  John  C.  Pemberton,  the  Confederate  gen¬ 
eral.  Miss  Pemberton  is  un  able  defender  of  the  colored  race, 
and  is  the  author  of  the  recent  novel,  "Stephen  the  Black." 
After  n  graphic  description  of  the  sad  condition  of  the  negroes 
under  slavery,  and  the  small  likelihood  of  their  obtaining  there 
the  industrial  education  that  Mr.  Warner  speaks  about,  she  says: 

"  I  take  exception  to  Mr.  Warner’s  attitude  toward  the  colleges 
that  have  been  started  for  the  advancement  of  negro  education. 
It  is  fashionable  to  deride  them  It  is  considered  in  gn.«|  taste 
to  sneer  at  the  negro  who  can  read  Latin  or  Greek,  or  who  as¬ 
pires  to  Ire  anything  more  than  a  hewer  of  wood  or  a  drawer  of 
water.  Does  Mr.  Warner  not  know  (along  with  the  other  good 
lieople  who  sincerely  want  to  help  the  negro)  for  what  pnrjs»sc 
these  colleges  were  started?  Has  he  forgotten  that  there  were 
no  public  schools  in  the  South  for  either  raevat  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  that  up  to  the  present  day  every  school-teacher  of  col¬ 
ored  children  south  of  Maryland  must  be  drawn  from  the  negro 
race,  in  deference  to  a  universal  Southern  sentiment,  which  pro¬ 
claims  it  a  degradation  for  white  jieople  to  teach  them?  Not  only 
is  it  the  vocation  of  these  struggling  colleges  to  pres  ide  teachers 
for  the  whole  of  the  black  South,  but  on  their  efficiency  depends 
also  the  training  of  negro  clergymen  to  minister  to  the  moral  and 
spiritual  needs  of  the  people.  Where  else  are  these  people  to 
look  for  guidance,  if  n<«t  t*<  their  teachers  and  pastors?  And  arc 
the  blind  to  lead  the  blind,  and  both  to  stumble  along  in  dense 
ignorance  together? 

"There  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  the  Southern  negro  be¬ 
coming  overeducated.  In  the  first  place,  many  of  the  so-called 
'colleges’  are  little  more  than  high  schools,  and  the  amount  of 
learning  they  impart  is  not  likely  to  make  the  negro  ‘  top-heavv. ' 
or  otherwise  injure  his  capacity  for  waiting  on  table.  In  the 


second  place,  tile  negro  masses,  except  in  the  towns  and  cities, 
have  little  opportunity  to  obtain  ever,  the  rudiments  of  an  educa¬ 
tion.  A  public-school  system  of  three-months’  schooling,  with¬ 
out  text-books  or  school-houses,  and  which  opens  its  schools  in 
deserted  log  cabins  or  colored  meeting-houses  five.  ten.  or  fifteen 
miles  apart,  is  not  likely  to  prepare  many  pupils  for  the ‘negro 
colleges’  that  Mr.  Warner  *o  much  dreads.  The  public  schools 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  would  probably  compare  favorably  with 
those  provided  for  negrochildren  in  many  of  our  Southern  States 
—that  is.  for  negrochildren  on  the  plantations,  where  illiteracy 
often  claims  70  per  cent,  of  the  population." 

The  Boston  Iranmipt  says  of  Miss  Pemberton's  letter: 

"In  this  woman's  quick  intelligence,  sound  intuitions,  deep 
sympathy,  and  undoubted  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  there  seem  to  be  gathered  up  more  truth  and  justice  than  in 
any  of  the  labored  and  pretentious  attempts  to  state  the  problem 
and  furnish  a  solution  that  we  have  seen.  The  discouragements 
arc  so  many  that  it  has  In-come  easier  to  treat  it  ns  an  academic 
question  than  it  is  t<»  admit  the  hard  facts  and  accept  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  perhaps  the  sacrifices  that  they  involve.  We 
wish  Miss  Pemberton  is  mid  have  presented  her  views  with  equal 
fulness  at  the  Montgomery  Conference.  We  are  not  sure  but 
they  would  have  been  worth  more  than  the  whole  output  of  wis¬ 
dom  that  was  the  result  of  that  three  days  of  deliberation." 

Some  interesting  facts  about  the  schools  for  negroes  in  the 
South  are  given  in  an  article  which  Mr.  T.  Thomas  Fortune,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Age  (Afro-American),  contributes  to  the 
New  York  bun  in  reply  to  Mr.  Warner.  He  writes. 

"1  say  deliberately  that  the  if*,  academies  and  colleges  sup¬ 
ported  for  the  Afro-American*  in  the  Southern  States  have  ‘stim¬ 
ulated  industry,  thrift,  the  inclination  to  settle  down  to  the  nec¬ 
essary  hard  work  of  the  world,’  ami  the  man  who  asserts  the 
contrary  does  not  know  what  he  is  talking  about.  To  say  that 
they  have  stimulated  ‘idleness.  indis|>osition  to  work,  u  vaporous 
ambition  in  |M>litics,  and  that  suit  of  conceit  of  gentility  of  which 
the  world  has  already  enough.*  is  n  malicious  jKTversion  of  fact, 
which  could  only  proceed  out  of  dense  ignorance  of  the  facts. 
There  are  17,000  Afro- American  public  school-teachers  in  the 
Southern  States;  there  arc  1,095  instructors  in  the  169  academics 
and  colleges,  many  of  them  Afro  American  graduates;  there  arc 
40.0110  Sunday-school  teachers,  most  of  them  women  who  have 
gone  out  of  the  schools  into  homes  ns  wives  of  honest  men,  who 
will  not  sell  their  children  to  pay  their  gambling  debts,  ns  Mr. 
Warner’s  ‘  intelligent  and  sensitive  population  ’  of  New  Orleans 
habitually  did  liefore  the  war;  there  arc  5,000  men  in  the  minis¬ 
try  who  have  graduated  out  of  these  schools;  there  are  1,300 
lawyers,  there  arc  l.Soo reputable  physicians;  there  arc  I$o  edi¬ 
tors  who  are  publishing  weekly  newspapers  and  magazines;  and 
if  Mr.  Warner  would  go  with  mo  to  m.  small  a  place  as  Jackson¬ 
ville.  Fla.,  I  will  point  out  to  him  at  least  ten  men  in  business, 
on  a  smail  scale  it  is  true,  but  in  business,  who  arc  graduates  of 
the  schools  he ‘whistles  down  the  wind.*  And  it  is  so  all  over 
the  South.  |  The  Afro-Americans  who  arc  making  character  and 
repatution  and  money  as  a  basis  of  race  credit  arc  not  graduates 
of  the  plantations  but  of  the  academies  and  colleges*  more,  the 
men  who  fill  the  chain  gangs,  and  who  are  lynched  for  ‘stealing 
chickens.’  ‘sussing  white  folks’  and  ‘committing  criminal  as¬ 
sault,’  arc  not  graduates  of  the  academics  and  colleges  planted 
in  the  South  and  supported  by  Northern  money." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF. 

Ti«r.  Sultan  i*  the  origin*!  cnll-ngnin  man  —  Tht  PjIIjs  .Vm 

ALL  Wharton  Hatkcr  moJibo*  is  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votei— 7ir 
Ckuug*  ket+rJ. 

Tariff  iionlv  one  Parker,  but  '.here  ure  barkers  on  both  of  the  Populist 
ticket*.  —  I  hi  //.></.>»  Tiununfl. 

•;»  m  K«l.  Oris  Should  bring  the  backbone  of  the  rebellion  home  with 
him  to  prove  that  it  is  broken.  Thf  Chiugv  A't.vrJ 

Ji  ST  a*  liryon  goe*  home  for  n  two  month*’  rest  Vesuvius  comes  timidly 
to  the  front  with  M  eruption. — lbr  St  Ltnii  GU'bt- l>rmo<ral . 

Tin  Chicago  giver  «n«  struck  bv  lightning  the  other  day.  Nothing  ha* 
beeo  seen  ot  the  lightning  since.—  I  hr  C»mirr-Jeurna:, 
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LETTERS  AND  ART. 


VERESTCHAGIN'S  CRITICISM  OF  TOLSTOY. 

HE  most  caustic  and  significant  criticism  of  Tolstoy  pro¬ 
voked  by  "  Resurrection  ”  is  doubtless  that  of  V.  V.  Vercst- 
chagin,  the  famous  Russian  painter,  who  wields  a  pen  as  well  as 
a  brush,  and  who  is  fond  of  writing  down  his  impressions,  obser¬ 
vations.  and  thoughts.  These  he  publishes  occasionally  under 
the  title  "Leaves  from  a  Note- Book,”  and  the  latest  leaf  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  Novosti and  deals  with  Count  Tolstoy  as  artist  and 
preacher.  Verestchagin  does  not  share  the  admiration  of  most 
reviewers,  especially  of  European  and  American  reviewers,  for 
"Resurrection."  In  this  novel,  he  says,  Tolstoy  the  moralist 
triumphs  over  Tolstoy  the  artist,  wherein  it  differs  from  his  early 
great  works  of  fiction,  like  "War  ami  Peace,"  where,  in  the  con¬ 
stant  struggle  between  the  two  personalities  in  Tolstoy,  that  of 
the  artist  always  prevails  over  that  of  the  preacher  and  reformer. 
Tolstoy,  he  says,  must  have  lost  faith  in  the  marvelous,  inspiring 
power  of  art,  and  while  there  is  still  much  brilliancy  and  vitality 
in  his  work,  there  is  not  the  wholesome  breath  of  life  itself,  the 
winning  charm  of  direct  translation  of  the  observed  into  imagina¬ 
tive  pictures.  To  quote  from  Verestchagin'*  critique ; 

"In  spite  of  finely  written  separate  scenes,  full  of  realistic 
grace,  the  plot  as  a  whole  will  not  stand  analysis.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  enumerate  all  the  incongruities  caused  by  the  desire  to 
point  a  moral.  For  example,  Katuslia,  betrayed  by  Nekhludoff. 
stands  at  his  side  for  several  hours,  and  yet  either  fails  to  see 
him  or  else  fails  to  recognize  him.  Neither  !■»  even  an  admissible 
possibility,  because,  according  to  the  story,  the  hero  has  not 
changed  appreciably.  Yet  this  was  necessary  to  the  author's 
purpose,  and  he  sacrificed  probability.  Aguin.  the  unnatural, 
the  impossible  Prince  Nekhludoff,  who  despises  his  circle,  does 
not  shrink  from  bothering  official  personages,  enduring  insults 
and  ridicule  for  the  sake  of  legalizing  his  union  with  Katusha. 
Hut  marriage  is  n  spiritual  as  well  ns  u  legal,  material  union,  and 
can  thcro  bo  such  a  thing  as  a  spiritual  union  between  these  two? 
Marriage  would  have  been  worse  than  physical  torture  to  both, 
yet  somehow  it  was  necessary  to  Tolstoy  to  insist  upon  it  for  his 
hero ! 

"In  truth,  Tolstoy  himself  perceived  finally  the  unsoundness 
of  his  whole  conception,  and  in  '  Resurrection  '  the  very  thing  wc 
miss  Is  the  resurrection.  The  whole  story  ends  with  the  acciden¬ 
tal  .lighting  of  Nekhludoff  on  a  page  of  the  Bible,  which  shows 
him  that  everything  was  wrong,  and  that  the  right  is  something 
different.  What?  This  is  left  for  the  future,  also  because  it  was 
necessary  that  it  should  be  so. 

"  In  a  word,  the  artist  in  Tolstoy  has  lost  at  the  expense  of  the 
preacher.  And  of  his  preaching  let  us  take  a  few  examples. 

"Having  wearied  at  the  close  of  a  long  life  of  nutritious,  palat¬ 
able  food,  he  assures  us  that  it  is  injurious  to  man.  even  to  young 
and  strong  men. 

"Having  reached  the  age  of  seventy,  ho  wonders  what  good 
there  is  in  life  that  it  should  be  so  ardently  desired,  and  yet  al¬ 
lows  a  physiciau  to  treat  him  in  illness  so  that  he  may  ward  off 
death. 

"Having  bred  a  large  family,  he  declares  that  the  reproduction 
of  the  species  is  wrong  and  that  celibacy  is  the  right  course  for 
men. 

"  He  advocates  non-resistance  to  evil.  What  would  he  do  if  his 
fumily  were  kidnaped  and  sold  a'  slaves?  I  think  he  would 
shoulder  a  gun  and  join  the  regiment  that  went  to  free  the  cap¬ 
tives. 

"The  environing  conditions  are  bad,  inferior  to  our  ideal,  but 
we  must  reckon  with  them  as  they  arc.  History  makes  no 
jumps . 

"It  is  amusing  to  read  Tolstoy’s  affirmation  that  he  has  tried 
to  discover  a  solution  in  science  and  has  found  the  latter  wanting. 
He  talks  of  science  as  a  blind  man  might  of  beauty.  Well-read 
he  is.  but  his  scientific  education  is  slender  and  he  never  learned 
anything  systematically.  He  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  philoso¬ 
pher.  but  he  is  only  a  great  novelist.  It  was  Turgcucff  who  ob¬ 
served  that  true  art  is  impossible  without  the  largest  freedom. 


the  fullest  independence  of  systems,  notions,  and  preconceived 
schemes.  In  Tolstoy  the  splendid  talent,  the  wonderfully  writ¬ 
ten  episodes,  the  separate  pictures,  are  all  rigidly  subordinated 
to  a  philosophic-moral  system.” 

The  result,  from  an  artistic  standpoint,  must  be  deplorable, 
continues  Verestchagin.  There  is  no  logical  development,  and 
characters  can  not  remain  true  to  psychological  law.  Things 
happen  not  as  they  must,  not  as  they  do  in  life,  but  as  the  writer 
is  bent  upon  having  them  in  order  to  prove  his  thesis.  There  is 
much  in  Tolstoy  that  is  elemental,  pathetic,  inspiring,  and  noble ; 
but  the  conflict  of  his  two  personalities  has  prevented  the  com¬ 
plete  success  of  either. —  'Translation  made  jor  Tiir.  Litf.rary 
Digest. 


••WILLIAM  MORRIS.  CRAFTSMAN  AND 
SOCIALIST." 

II.LIAM  MORRIS.  "p<ict.  artist,  manufacturer,  and  So¬ 
cialist,  author  of 'The  Eurthly  Paradise,'  “  was  proudest, 
it  is  said,  of  the  title,  "craftsman.”  His  life-work  was  directed 
toward  the  realization  of  Ruskin's  idea  that  "urt  is  man's  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  joy  in  labor."  Francis  Tiffany  writes  in  The  AVn> 
World  (March) : 

"Through  and  through  hedeplored  and  hated  that  fatal  divorce 
between  the  mechanic  and  the  artist,  the  toiling  hand  and  the 
creative  brain,  t  o 
which  he  truved 
back  the  source  of 
all  our  modern  woe* 

—a  divorce,  he  in¬ 
sisted,  ruinous  alike 
to  master  and  to 
man,  to  designer 
and  to  his  human 
tool,  to  art  and  to  all 
nativo  common  joy 

in  it . 

"Here,  then,  lay 
the  root  characteris¬ 
tic  of  tho  man,  and 
out  of  it  instinctive¬ 
ly  grew  all  his  the¬ 
ories,  esthetic  and 
social,  oil  the  hercu¬ 
lean  toil  of  his  life. 

A  roundly  fashioned 
man  all  through,  his 
muscles  craved  their 
stint  of  work  as  ct»n- 
sumingly  as  his 
brain,  and  palpable 
sense  of  the  reaction 
bred  of  the  wrestle 
with  rough  -  and  - 
ready  matter  was  as 

needful  to  his  fullest  joy  as  lying  off  dreaming  on  nny  heights  of 
Parnassus.  Nothing  short  of  this  divine  unity  of  soul  and  sense 
meant  to  him  the  earthly  paradise,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on 
earth,  and  never  till  it  was  restored  oucc  again  to  the  modern 
world  would  society  cease  to  be  a  chaos  of  ugliness,  brutality, 
discord,  and  hate.  Blunt,  brutish  human  tools  on  the  one  side, 
supersensitive  esthetic  weaklings  on  the  other,  this  summed  up 
to  him  the  outcome  of  the  modern  caste-divisions,  of  the  hideous 
divorce  between  biain  and  hand,  of  the  limitation  of  art  to  an 
emasculating  luxury  for  the  idle  and  too  often  vicious." 

At  an  early  age  this  idea  of  the  close  union  of  artist  and  me¬ 
chanic  became  manifest  in  Morris.  Mr.  Tiffany  says  that  the 
captain  of  Morris's  dormitory — 

"relates  how  on  his  walks  he  (Morris]  *  invented  and  poured  forth 
endless  stories  about  knights  and  fairies,  in  which  one  adventure 
rose  out  of  another  and  the  tale  flowed  on  from  day  to  day  over  a 
whole  term.'  Here,  alreadv  in  full  flow,  is  revealed  the  extern- 
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[Hire.  the  automatic  character  of  Morris's  poetic  faculty.  It  knew 
no  travail  in  labor,  no  biith  pane's.  Like  Burns's  poem  'On  a 
Field  Mouse. '  it  shaped  itself  in  the  mind  while  the  hand  was 
guiding  the  plow.  Years  later  he  said.  *  If  a  chap  can't  compose 
un  epic  poem  while  he's  weaving  tapestry,  he  had  better  shut 
up,  he'll  never  do  any  good  at  all.*" 

"To  William  Morris. ’  writes  Mr.  Tiffany,  "architecture  was 
the  supreme  art  of  arts,  and  gothic  architecture  the  most  tran¬ 
scendent  (light  of  beauty  and  sublimity  the  genius  of  man  has 
ever  soared."  Mr.  Tiffany  continues; 

"Nor  was  it  merely  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  such  archi¬ 
tecture  that  in tlamed  Morris's  mind  with  a  fervor  of  worship. 
The  appeal  it  made  to  his  sense  of  a  common  humanity,  to  his 
sympathetic  interest  in  the  lot  of  hi'  toiling  brother  man,  was 
equally  strong.  These  glorious  building',  he  insisted,  were 
never  the  work  of  a  ca'te  of  mere  su|iersensitivc.  over-refined 
artists,  cut  off  from  hearty,  flcsh-and-blood  contact  with  toiling 
humanity.  They  were  the  work  of  thousands  of  rough-and-ready 
craftsmen— under  superior  leadership,  indeed  but  alike  able  to 
unite  brain  with  hand,  to  design  as  well  a'  hew.  to  feel  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  each  man’s  part  with  the  woodnm*  whole— a  breed  of 
craftsmen,  therefore,  who  were  intelligent  and  self-reliant  men. 
at  once  developing  their  own  j-.wers  and  thoroughly  enjoying 
their  work,  as  they  only  can  whose  work  i'  creative  and  not 
slavishly  mechanical." 

Thus  in  all  of  his  work  there  may  Ik*  traced  his  socialistic  ten¬ 
dency.  which  is  so  closely  connected  with  his  art.  Morris  him¬ 
self  wrote: 

"  My  hope  is  that  people  will 'some  day  learn  something  of  art. 
nml  so  long  for  more,  and  will  rind,  a*  I  have,  that  there  is  no 
getting  it  save  by  the  general  acknowledgment  «»f  the  right  of 
every  man  to  have  fit  work  to  do  in  u  beautiful  borne.  Therein 
lies  all  that  is  indestructible  of  the  pleasure  of  life  ;  no  man  need 
ask  for  more  than  that,  no  man  should  be  granted  lc" :  and  if  he 
falls  short  of  it.  it  is  through  waste  ami  injustice  that  he  is  kept 
out  of  his  birthright.  .  .  .  Every  one  of  the  things  that  goes  to 
make  up  the  surroundings  among  which  we  live  niii't  be  either 
licuutiful  or  ugly,  either  elevating  or  degrading  to  u*.  cither  a 
burden  mid  torment  to  the  maker  of  it  to  make,  ora  pleasure  und 
solace  to  him.'” 


Creat  Educational  Gifts  of  1899.  -Mr.  Rossitcr  John¬ 
son,  editor  of  “Appleton  ’«  Annual  Cyclopedia,”  has  lately  gath¬ 
ered  data  relating  to  the  public  gifts  and  bequests  of  i«o<>.  A 
nummary  of  these  statistics  from  the  advance  sheets  of  the  Cyclo¬ 
pedia  is  presented  in  the  New  York  Times  (April  7).  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  contributions  for  educational  and  lwncvolcnt 
purposes  umnunted  last  year  to  $63,750,000.  Thi*di>cs  m*t  in¬ 
clude  gifts  under  $5,000.  ordinary  denominational  contributions, 
nor  municipal,  state,  and  national  appropriations.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  indicates  the  increase  in  private  gilts  for  the  past  seven 


years : 
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Of  the  private  benefactions  to  purely  educational  purposes  dur¬ 
ing  1899,  the  largest  are  the  Carnegie  and  R-wkcfeller  gifts,  each 
of  which  run  up  into  the  millions,  and  greatest  of  all  Mrs.  I.c- 
land  Stanford's  gift  to  the  Lcland  Stanford  Junior  ('Diversity, 
conveying  the  hulk  of  her  wealth  in  stocks  and  real  estate.  The 
Times  says: 

"The  first  transaction,  May  31.  transferred  property  of  a  face 
value  of  $.|S.ooo.ooo  ami  a  cash  market  value  of  $15,000,000.  and 
the  second.  June  15.  comprised  two  large  tracts  of  recently  pur¬ 
chased  grazing  land,  with  valuable  water  rights,  which  were  in¬ 


corporated  with  the  famous  Yina  Ranch,  now  owned  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  These  gifts  swell  the  endowment  of  the  University  to 
$45,000,000.  calculated  on  the  basis  of  a  5  per  cent,  return  from 
the  properties  in  which  the  Stanford  fortune  was  invested.  The 
face  value  of  the  securities  constituting  the  bulk  of  the  invest¬ 
ments  is  about  *.000,0000.  and  any  increase  in  their  market 
price  will  enhance  the  total  endowment,  already  the  largest  of 
any  privately  established  institution  in  the  world." 


ACTORS  AND  CULTURE. 

HE  wide  popularity  of  the  romantic  novel,  thinks  E.  II. 
Sotbcrn.  the  well-known  American  actor,  has  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  increase  of  culture  among  actors  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  They  must  keep  abreast  and  even  a  little  ahead  of  their 
audience,  he  declares,  f..r  fear  of  being  tripped  up.  Scenery 
mu't  lie  exact,  knowledge  of  the  costumes  of  the  times  must  be 
indisputable,  and  all  anachronisms  must  1>«  avoided.  He  writes 
in  1  he  Criterion  (May)  : 

"  I  have  felt  it  necessary,  for  instance,  to  go  to  London  with  n 
fellow  actor,  with  whom  I  was  to  have  a  rapier  Combat,  and 
study  for  many  weeks  under  the  best  sword-master  in  the  world  ; 
for,  aside  from  the  |K-r-maI  pleasure  of  having  the  thing  truth¬ 
ful.  I  had  in  mind  American  audiences  where  any  night  a  man 
might  come  to  me  and  make  me  ashamed  for  my  ignorance  of  the 
common  skill  of  the  period  1  was  representing." 

H.  B.  Irving,  the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Irving,  discussing  the  art 
and  'talus  of  the  actor  in  ‘The  Fortnightly  Review  (May),  says 
of  culture  and  the  actor ; 

"As  one  great  critic  has  tersely  expressed  it.  ‘neither  the  poet 
nor  the  uctor  pretends  closely  to  copy  nature,  hut  only  to  repre¬ 
sent  nuture  sublimated  into  the  ideal,  ‘  and  it  is  this  process  of 
idealism  that  the  actor  must  apply  to  every  character  he  under¬ 
takes  to  portray,  no  matter  how  nearly  that  character  may  seem 
to  approach  to  every-day  reality,  if  lie  would  present  it  conform¬ 
ably  to  those  rules  of  correct  nml  beautiful  expression  that  are  as 
imperative  in  the  nrt  of  the  theater  ns  they  ure  in  the  arts  that 
express  themselves  on  canvas  or  in  marble.  The  carrying  out 
of  this  process  calls  on  him  for  gifts  of  insight  and  imagination 
similar  to  those  we  look  for  in  any  other  form  of  artist;  and  as 
insight  and  imagination  of  the  highest  order  are  employed  in  the 
creation  by  the  jsn  t  of  such  transcendent  beings  as  Hamlet  or 
/.ear,  so  in  translating  such  1  wings  into  action,  in  putting  them 
before  the  spectator  as  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood,  insight  and 
imagination  of  a  high  order  will  alone  enable  the  actor  to  achieve 
that 'union  of  grandeur  without  js»mp  and  nature  without  triv¬ 
iality.’  that  supreme  idealization  of  man  in  action  as  w©  sec 
him  nlsmt  us.  which  is  the  titling  and  worthy  complement  of  the 
art  of  the  dramatic  poet.  Without  in  any  way  detracting  from 
the  share  of  the  dramatist  in  the  productions  of  the  theater,  it 
must.  I  think,  be  admitted,  by  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
consider  the  question  from  ail  enlightened  standpoint,  that  the 
actor  is  not  the  mere  parrot-like  reciter  of  the  words  of  the  play¬ 
wright.  that  the  higher  the  dramatist  soars  the  greater  is  his  need 
of  some  kind  of  intellectual  response  on  thc'part  of  his  actors,  and 
that,  instead  of  setting  up  actor  und  author  as  rivals  who  arc  per¬ 
petually  endeavoring  to  extend  their  frontiers  at  each  other's 
expense,  they  should  be  regarded  as  equal  participators  in  the 
highest  achievements  of  the  thcatci." 


Some  Writers'  Opinions  of  Themselves.— In  a  re¬ 
cent  number  of  I’un.h,  three  novelists  who  have  come  in  for  a 
go«>d  many  hard  knocks  from  the  critics  of  Into  are  made  to  give 
their  own  views  of  their  literary  output.  The  following  three 
letters  (presumably  autograph)  are  printed  therein  for  the  first 
time: 

"The  principal  impression  produced  upon  me  by  the  perusal  of 
my  own  works  is  a  splitting  headache,  especially  acute  in  the 
case  of  my  poems.  I  have  a  strong  suspicion,  amounting  at  times 
to  a  conviction,  that  I  generally  have  meaning  if  only  it  can  be 
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found.  In  my  more  recent  works,  however,  this  feeling  is  less 
marked. 

"A  subsidiary  impression  is  amazement  at  the  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  read  my  works  and  profess  to  understand  them. 

“G-RtlE  M-B-D-TH." 

"  A  glow  of  satisfaction  thrills  me  as  I  gaze  upon  the  book¬ 
shelves  which  contain  my  works.  There  is  really  some  very 
good  stuff  among  them.  I  don't  profess  to  know  what  I  meant 
when  I  wrote  some  of  them.  e.g..  the  ‘Jungle  B«»ok  * :  but  plain 
tales  of  Ortheris.  Mulvaney  A:  Co.,  were  played  out.  and  one  had 
to  strike  out  n  different  line  somehow.  I  confess,  when  I  read 
•The  Day’s  Work’  I  have  an  uncomfortable  misgiving  that  I  am 
running  to  seed,  which,  however,  is  instantly  dispelled  when  1 
hear  the  barrel-organ  outside  my  door  discoursing  the  classic  and 
familiar  strains  of  that  undoubted  work  of  genius.  ’The  Absent- 
Minded  beggar.  ’  K  nvm>  K-rt-NO." 

"When  I  read  some  of  the  awful  rot  that  I  have  undoubtedly 
written.  I  find  myself  wondering  if  I  am  quite  responsible  for 
my  literary  actions.  Can  it  lie  that  I  am  as  mad  as  my  la^t  crea¬ 
tion.  ’  The  Worshiper  of  the  Image  ’? 

R-cii-rp  I.b  G-li-nxb." 

Considering  the  well-known  enterprise  of  J'nm.h.  and  the  still 
better  known  quarrel  between  the  critics  and  Marie  Corelli,  the 
wonder  is  that  she  is  not  also  represented  by  an  autograph  letter. 


GRAND  OPERA  IN  ENGLISH. 

ILL  grand  opera  be  difficult  to  render  in  English?  this  has 
been  the  uppermost  question  in  the  minds  of  music  lovers 
since  Mr.Grau  announced  his  intention  of  trying  the exj»crimcnt  in 
New  York  next  sea¬ 
son.  Miss  Suzanne 
Adams,  who  has 
boon  engaged  for 
the  new  English 
company,  and  who 
will  appear  in 
”  Faust,"  "Romeo 
and  Juliet, ’’  and 
many  other  familiar 
operas,  writes  in 
The  Criterion 
(May)  that  the  new 
venture  has  assured 
elements  of  success. 

She  says : 

"So  far  as  vocali¬ 
sation  is  concerned, 
probably  the  Itulian 
lnnguugo  lends  it¬ 
self  most  gracefully 
to  the  demands  of 
musical  rdles.  but 
the  English  lyrics, 
if  carefully  prepared 
with  a  regard  for  the 
singer,  can  be  quite 
as  effective,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  more  interest¬ 
ing  to  English- 
speaking  audiences. 

The  English  trans¬ 
lation  of  French 
and  Italian  opera, 
of  course,  must  and 
will  be  of  the  very 
best,  and  provided 

that  the  librettos  be  skilfully  arranged.  I  can  not  see  that  there  are 
any  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  presenting  English  opera. 

"There  is  an  impression,  possibly,  that  the  English  language 
will  interfere  with  the  phrasing  of  certain  passages  in  ojx-ras 
that  have,  according  t)  tradition,  been  sung  m  French  and  Ital¬ 


ian.  and  I  may  say  German,  but  I  think  the  impression  is  false. 
If  the  lyrics  arc  so  written  as  to  balance  the  musical  value  of  an 
operatic  score,  the  singer  will  not  find  any  change  in  the  original 
arrangement  of  the  music. " 


JOURNALISM  IN  JAPAN. 

IIE  Japanese,  grasping  at  all  things  modem,  have  not  failed 
to  take  up  with  avidity  the  most  distinctively  modern  of 
all  modern  things— journalism.  Like  other  new  things  which 
the  Japanese  have  planted  in  their  rich  soil,  the  journalistic  seed 
came  out  of  the  West,  and  the  acorn  has  now  grown  to  u  great 
tree,  with  offshoots  in  every  city  and  town  of  the  island  empire. 
Only  four  or  five  decades  ago.  Japan  of  the  old  r/j- hue  was  a 
feudal  realm,  divided  into  three  hundred  and  sixty  ronx  or  ter¬ 
ritories.  under  feudal  lords ;  und  a  newspaper  would  have  been 
asjjpeat  a  novelty  and  seemed  as  much  of  an  incongruity  as  it 
would  at  the  court  of  King  Arthur  at  Camelot.  But  the  Japanese 
mind  has  many  eminently  journalistic  traits,  and  Mr.  T.  J.  Naka- 
gawa.  who  writes  in  The  Jorum  (May),  shows  how  from  a  sin¬ 
gle  insignificant  pamphlet  first  printed  in  i  -a*»3.  Japanese  journal¬ 
ism  has  developed  into  an  institution  which  to-day  comprises  745 
|>criodicalx.  of  which  the  capital.  Tokyo,  alone  possesses  301. 
"And  yet,-  Mr.  Nakagawa  remarks,  "u  little  more  than  twenty 
years  ago  there  was  not.  throughout  the  whole  of  Japan,  u  single 
regular  publication  to  which  the  name  newspaper  could  justly 
have  been  applied." 

Of  the  earliest  uttempt  at  u  periodical-  one  can  not  term  it  a 
newspaper— Mr.  Nukagawu  writes : 

"The  publication  was  in  pamphlet  form,  and  consisted  mostly 
of  translations  of  items  of  news  from  Dutch  newspapers  published 
at  Batavia,  the  chief  port  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  From  this 
circumstance  the  periodical  was  known  ns  the  Batavia  Xeios. 
Mnn-hto  was  publisher  to  the  government  office  known  us  1  Bun- 
shochosio '—literally.  'Bureau  for  Investigating  Harburians’ 
Hook*'—  an  institution  which  was  the  nucleus  of  the  Impcriul 
University.  At  the  suggestion,  and  with  the  assistance,  of  the 
professor*  of  this  bureau.  Man-hio  undertook  the  publication  of 
The  Xews  ;  but  the  enterprise  was  not  long-lived.  Following 
this,  many  periodicals  crop|>cd  up.  published  at  irregular  inter¬ 
vals  as  occasion  required.  Among  my  collection  of  those  early 
so-called  newspaper*  I  have  specimen*  of  the  Yenkin  Shunbun 
(Xevso/  the  Metropolis  on, I  Province*)  ;  the  It  on  hoi  11  Shim- 
bum(Xett's  of  AH  Xofions),  published  us  the  organ  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  missionaries;  the  Moxhiognsa  (Collection  oj  Seo  Weeds), 
edited  jointly  by  Mr.  Ginko  Kisliida  and  an  American,  the  first 
genuine  newspaper  published  in  Japan." 

All  these  publications  were  brochure*  of  a  dozen  or  mi  leaves, 
printed  from  wooden  Nocks,  with  rude  sketches  by  way  of  illus¬ 
tration.  and  special  information  al*out  foreign  uffairs  designed  to 
show  how  Western  nations  had  uttumed  to  power  and  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Hawkers  went  from  place  to  place,  reading  aloud  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  paper  to  stimulate  a  desire  for  more.  These  journals 
were,  however,  short-lived.  The  first  really  successful  daily 
newspaper  was  the  Mainiehi  Shimbun  (Daily  Xews)  issued  at 
Yokohoma  in  1*71.  and  later  at  Tokyo.  This  is  now  owned  by 
Baron  Miyoji  I  to.  ex-minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce.  It 
was  soon  followed  by  other  successful  dailies;  and  now  the  capi¬ 
tal  alone  has  twenty  of  these.  The  (Mist  of  managing  editor  or 
editorial  writer  is  highly  appreciated  by  the  highest  classes  of 
the  Japanese;  and  many  officer*  of  the  Government,  including 
cabinet  ministers,  vice-ministers,  members  of  Parliament,  gov¬ 
ernors  of  prefectures,  and  other  men  of  rank  are  actively  con¬ 
nected  with  the  daily  press  as  owners  or  contributors.  Japan 
also  has  its  yellow  press.  alt  bo  the  Oriental  variety  is  not  so 
touched  with  yellow  rays  as  that  of  the  Occident.  It  is  a  singu¬ 
lar  and  noteworthy  fact,  also,  that  Japanese  journalism  is  ac¬ 
quiring  another  characteristic  of  the  West.  Newspapers— panic- 
ulariy  the  smaller  ones  —  are  coming  to  lie  looked  upon  as 
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commercial  "property.”  On  some  papers,  says  Mr.  Xakagawa, 
the  editorial  writers  "are  no  longer  allowed  to  express  their 
views  freely  and  independently,  but  are  completely  subordinate 
to  the  managing  editor,  whose  sole  object  is  to  sell  his  paper, 
principle  and  tone  having  no  weight  with  him.”  The  larger  po¬ 
litical  papers,  indeed,  still  maintain  the  high  tone  and  spirit  of 
former  days ;  but  the  minor  journals,  in  their  struggle  for  su¬ 
premacy  in  news-gathering,  have  "scant  sense  of  dignity  and 
honor.  ” 

OUTLOOK  FOR  COLLEGE  WOMEN. 

ANY  hundreds  of  women  annually  receive  the  privileges 
of  higher  intellectual  trainiug  at  the  Lcland  Stanford 
Junior  University;  and  its  president.  l>r.  David  Starr  Jordan, 
would  therefore  seem  well  qualified  to  offer  an  opinion  as  to  the 
results  of  such  an  education.  He  docs  not  agree  with  those  who 
hold  that  a  woman  loses  something  by  going  to  college-  particu¬ 
larly  to  a  college  where  coeducation  prevails.  "All  she  had  she 
holds."  he  remarks,  "and  may  gain  with  it  much  more.”  Higher 
education  does  not  unsex.  he  says;  and  not  only  will  the  direct 
intellectual  training  itself  bring  increased  power  for  all  the  uses 
of  life,  but  the  intellectual  atmosphere,  the  more  serious  views 
of  life  which  prevail  there,  and  the  manifold  associations  with 
broad-minded  women  will  result  in  increased  gain  in  all  womanly 
ways.  He  writes  {Harjitr’s  Hasar,  May  5)  : 

"It  is  true  that  the  college  woman  ha*  higher  ideals  of  life  and 
makes  greater  demunds  on  mnnhood  than  the  uncultured  woman. 
No  doubt  as  a  result  of  this  she  may  marry  later,  or  not  marry 
at  all.  But  surely  this  is  better  than  to  be  yoked  unevenly.  The 
higher  culture  gives  resources  for  joy  and  action.  It  gives  worth 
and  dignity  to  unmarried  life,  but  it  takes  away  none  of  the  joys 
of  true  marriage.  I  know  that  the  idea  is  prevalent  that  the  edu¬ 
cated  woman  is  spoiled  for  humbler  duties,  that  she  will  play  the 
piano  in  the  parlor  while  her  mother  cook*  in  the  kitchen,  that 
she  is  weak  in  nerve  and  tlubby  in  muscle,  les*  fitted  for  the 
stress  of  life,  and  less  willing  to  do  her  part  in  it.  than  her  un¬ 
trained  mother  or  her  unlettered  grandmother.  A*  to  this  I  can 
only  say  it  is  not  the  fact.  It  may  lie  true  in  some  slight  degree 
of  the  sham  education  in  French  and  music  of  the  fashionable 
boarding-school.  These  arc  the  candy  and  sweetmeats  of  educa¬ 
tion,  not  its  solid  and  nutritious  substance. 

"A  little  learning  without  training  is  a  dangerous  thing.  In 
these  days  of  many  bonks  the  uncultured  woman  is  exposed  to 
many  new  dangers  which  our  grandmothers  could  not  know. 
Half-educated  mothers  are  too  often  caught  by  passing  fads — 
medical,  literary,  ami  religious.  It  is  among  partly  educated 
women  that  worthless  1  looks  tind  their  readiest  sale.  It  is  from 
among  them  that  the  societies  for  the  promotion  of 'the  higher 
foolishness  ’  draw  their  membership.  Christian  Science.  Ralston- 
ism.  vegetarianism,  faith  cure,  relic  cure,  osteopathy,  psychic 
experiences,  and  a  variety  of  delusions  which  real  knowledge 
would  dissipate,  and  which  now  add  unprecedented  terrors  to 
matrimony,  derive  their  support  from  women  who  have  leisure 
to  read,  but  who  have  never  liecn  trained  to  think. 

"The  training  of  the  American  college  of  to-day  opposes  to  all 
this  the  critical  spirit.  It  makes  for  calmness  ami  firmness. 
The  college  woman  is  as  vigorous  in  health,  as  firm  in  step,  as 
clear  in  brain,  as  ready  for  real  service,  as  devoted,  loyal,  and 
loving  when  she  leaves  the  college  as  when  she  enters  it.  She 
knows  a  good  deal  better  how  to  use  her  time  than  her  mother 
did,  and  how  to  apply  her  strength.  She  is  ready  for  her  part  in 
life,  and  she  lias  some  clear  and  critical  sense  of  the  relative 
value  of  different  men  and  actions.  There  is  no  way  known  and 
none  has  ever  lncn  found  which  could  prepare  her  better,  or 
which  could  make  her  more  ready  for  her  great  duties  as  wife 
and  mother.” 

What  is  the  outlook,  he  asks,  for  the  university  woman,  the 
woman  who  not  only  lias  a  baccalaureate  degree,  but  in  addition 
has  s]»cnt  two  or  three  years  in  special  preparation  for  some  defi¬ 
nite  profession  ?  Dr.  Jordan  thinks  it  is  a  long  road  and  a  stren¬ 


uous.  but  that  those  who  aspire  to  it  and  are  fit  will  never  regret 
the  effort : 

“I  was  asked  not  long  ago— ‘Should  we  encourage  young 
women  to  work  for  the  doctor's  degree?  ’  Should  we  tell  them 
that  success  awaits  them  when  this  goal  is  passed  and  urge  them 
to  strain  every  muscle  to  reach  it?  As  to  this,  it  depends  on  the 
girl.  If  your  encouragement  is  needed  for  her  decision,  do  not 
give  it.  A  college  training  is  good  for  every  intelligent  and 
healthy  girl,  no  matter  what  place  in  life  may  fall  to  her  lot. 
She  gains  much  and  loses  nothing.  But  the  specialisation  of 
professional  training  has  its  losses  as  well.  It  is  well  to  count 
all  these.  We  should  not  urge  a  girl  to  strive  for  what  she  may 
not  want.  As  a  rule,  she  will  not  take  it  when  she  gets  it.  As 
a  rule,  she  will  not  succeed  when  she  takes  it. 

"The  exceptional  girl  who  is  fitted  for  a  col  lego  professorship 
will  push  ahead  regardless  of  our  encouragement.  She  will  find 
few  positions  open  to  her  when  she  reaches  her  goal.  She  will 
have  many  days  of  discouragement,  but  in  the  end  her  real  de¬ 
sert*  will  be  sure  to  tind  her  out.  But  few  of  the  women  who 
have  filled  college  positions  have  l*een  really  successful.  This  is 
partly  because  women  find  their  joy  in  feeling  ruthcr  than  in 
achievement.  In  many  eases  this  is  because  good  intentions 
have  been  accepted  instead  of  real  capacity.  Girls  have  been 
'encouraged  '  to  do  what  they  were  not  ready  to  do  well.  Some¬ 
thing  like  this  is  true  in  other  professions.  The  woman  lawyer 
is  not  readily  accepted  as  an  equal  by  her  brethren.  Many  of 
these  women  have  worked  for  notoriety  rather  than  solid  acquisi¬ 
tion.  Those  who  have  patiently  sought  real  success  find  a  quiet 
career  as  counselors  rather  than  a  noisy  one  us  advocates.  In 
medicine  many  women  have  been  most  useful  und  successful. 
But  the  full  percentage  of  triflers  and  quack*  is  found  among 
women  physician*. 

"If  a  girl  is  fitted  for  a  profession,  she  will  distinctly  feel  a 
'call'  for  its  work.  With  the  cull  which  comes  from  taste  anti 
fitness  she  will  not  need  to  be  urged  forward.  But  this  she  must 
know,  there  i*  no  gallantry  in  science  or  in  art.  She  will  not 
gain  success  on  any  but  the  most  exacting  terms,  the  same  terms 
on  which  a  man  might  win  the  same  success." 


NOTES. 

MX.  JULIA*  Kaitm'*  forthcoming  book.  which  Is  to  be  called  "Toward 
Pretoria."  will  I*  the  first  book  on  the  South  African  war  by  an  American. 
Mr.  Ralph  has  succeeded  the  late  Ml.  ti.  W.  Mr-even*  n»  special  war  corrc* 
•i->ndrnt  of  the  l-ondon  Aofr  Mail. 

I>x.  W.  KOXLHIX*  Np  oi.i.  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  honor*  of 
•on*,  like  the  honor*  *»f  war.  are  to-day  with  the  Irish.  The  Iwat  of  ling- 
land  *  younger  poets.  Mr  V.  It  Veal*.  It  Irish  of  the  Irish,  he  remark*. 
There  is  also  a  Militant  croup  of  feminine  vetse-wrlter*.  including  Miss 
Jane  Itarlow.  Miss  Katharine  Tynan.  Mr*.  l»ora  Sigerson  Shorter,  Mi** 
Nora  Hopper,  and  Mis*  Mutra  O'Neill. 

LiTTl  1  seem*  to  he  definitely  known  about  Kipling'*  new  novel,  which  la 
to  appear  small*  in  thl*  country  nest  autumn.  It  I*  variously  rumored 
that  the  scene  t*  laid  In  l's*|»er  liurma.  In  India,  and  In  South  Africa.  Thf 
Crt/K  (May)  announces  that  the  story  is  to  lie  railed  "Klin  of  the  Klsbbl.'* 
and  add*  that  It  i*  not  a  novel  of  action,  but  philo*oph(c«l  und  analytical  in 
its  character.  Tk<  1‘iHnhen'  tiremUr,  London,  states  that  for  the  aerial 
rights  of  hi*  new  novel  Mr.  Kipling  1*  to  receive  the  highest  price  ever  paid 
to  an  English  writer  r>f  fiction-a  sum  equal  to  the  annual  salary  of  an 
English  cabinet  minister. 

Olosil  IIanvi  v,  the  new  head  of  the  house  of  Harper  A  Brothers, 
has  been  visit  -tg  London,  and  /Ac  Hritith  ll'rtkty  publishes  an  Interview 
with  him  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  had  this  to  say  :  "  My  plan*  are 
to  carry  out  the  business  on  the  old  line*,  but  free  from  traditional  restric¬ 
tion*.  For  esample.  the  firm  ha*  always  been  opposed  to  tcn-cent  maga- 
rmes  .  but  if.  after  full  rsaminntion.  I  find  a  tcn-cent  magarine  is  wanted. 
I  *hal!  start  one  and  endeavor  to  make  it  just  a*  good  as  possible.  While 
seeking  to  retain  the  f.sgb  liteiary  reputation  of  the  Harpers,  I  shall  be 
more  ready  perhaps  to  consult  the  public  taste." 

Tlir  pa*:  twelvemonth  ha*  l»een  a  period  of  literary  surprises  in  the  field 
of  fiction.  At  lex*!  three  novels  by  American  authors  have  had  within  a 
peri-*!  of  a  few  month*  sale*  unprecedented  in  recent  years.  “Richard 
Carvel.”  “Ilavid  Harum,"and  “Janice  Meredith."  And  now  come*  a  new 
and  remarkably  promising  aspirant  to  popularity,  Mias  Mary  Johnstone's 
“To  Have  and  to  Hold."  a  historical  novel  dealing  with  the  settlement  of 
Jame-U-wo.  Within  two  weeks  and  n  half  the  sales,  it  is  announced, 
reached  iii.-ao  copies,  and  it  ha*  non  reached  jco.om.  Even  "Uncle 
Tom'*  Cabin  "  can  not  show  such  figure*,  for  it  took  two  months  to  reach 
a  *alc  of  copie*.  and  a  year  to  reach  All  these  remarkable 

sale*  are  bvl-eved  to  iod-iatea  vast  growth  of  recent  year*  in  the  American 
reading  public.  A:  no  time  has  w>  tempting  a  held  been  presented  to  the 
successful  novelist. 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION. 


THE  SOFT-NOSED  PROJECTILE  AND  KRUPP 

ARMOR. 


RECENT  government  experiments  in  which  Krupp  armor 
was  penetrated  by  a  soft-nosed  projectile  have  been  made 
prominent  in  the  press  by  the  fact  that  an  attempt  has  been  made 
in  Congress  to  use  them  to  defeat  the  clauses  of  the  navy  bill 
authorizing  the  purchase  of  Krupp  armor.  The  action  of  the  soft- 
nosed  projectile  was  described  some  time  ago  in  these  columns 
It  has  long  been  used  in  our  navy,  althonot  perfected  until  about 
two  years  ago.  That  it  gives  additional  value  to  the  armor- 
piercing  projectile  is  admitted  in  naval  circles,  but  officers  con¬ 
tend  that  it  has  no  great  bearing  on  the  armor  question.  The 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun.  May  to.  writes 
as  follows  in  rclution  to  the  matter: 


••The  inventor  of  the  shell  is  I.  (J.  Johnson  of  the  Johnson  Steel 
Company  of  Spuyten  Duyvil.  N.  Y.  Through  the  use  of  a  soft 
steel  cap  over  the  hard  point  of  the  projectile,  a  bed  to  hold  the 
point  in  place  us  it  enters  the  armor  is  formed.  This  permits  the 
projectile  to  strike  the  place  squarely,  prevents  glancing  and 
wabbling,  and  serves  as  a  lubricant  The  principle  is  the  same 
os  that  applied  in  driving  a  needle  through  a  coin  by  means  of  a 
cork,  which  holds  the  needle  in  place,  keeping  the  point  firm 
against  the  metal . 

•'  It  was  demonstrated  several  years  ago  that  no  armor  could 
resist  shell  fire  where  the  distance  between  plate  and  gun  was 
sufficiently  short  and  the  shell  lurge  enough  and  of  good  material 
But  the  naval  ordnance  experts  arc  working  to  secure  such  shells 
only  ns  will  pierce  armor  at  the  distances  under  which  naval  en¬ 
gagements  would  ordinarily  be  fought.  Any  Krupp  plate,  it  is 
contended,  muy  be  pierced  at  a  hundred  yards,  but  modern 
armorclada  would  probably  never  light  ut  such  n  short  range. 

•' The  velocity  of  the  soft -nosed  projectile  fired  ut  the  Krupp 
plate  at  Indian  Head  was  regulated  to  conform  to  a  3.<««>-yard 
range  That  the  plate  was  bored  from  face  to  back  by  two  f»- 
fnch  shells  indicates  that  the  soft-nose  is  available  for  successful 
use  in  u  naval  engagement.  The  Navy  Iicpurtmcnt  will  make 
another  teat  of  the  Johnson  cap  to  ascertain  whether  it  will  en- 
ablo  ii  shed  to  penetrate  a  plate  when  a  glancing  blow  is  struck 
Should  the  test  lie  successful,  the  soft-nose  will  have  shown  its 
su|>criority  over  the  sharp-pointed,  hard  shell  cap  with  which 
ordinary  armor-piercing  projectiles  nro  fitted.” 


Russian  ordnnnce  experts,  we  are  told,  originated  the  idea  ot 
covering  the  heads  of  projectiles  with  a  soft  substance.  Their 
experiments  failed,  however,  and  Rear-Admiral  Sampson  took 
up  the  matter  personally  four  years  ago  when  he  was  chief  of  the 
Naval  Ordnance  Bureau.  He  tried  several  metallic  substances 
ns  caps  and  experimented  also  with  lubricating  material.  After 
his  term  of  office  aschicf  of  ordnance  expired  Mr.  Johnson  began 
conducting  experiments  and  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  chiel 
difficulty,  that  of  attaching  the  soft-nose  to  the  projectile  proper 
He  took  out  patent  rights  on  his  invention  and  these  were  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  United  States  two  years  ago.  To  quote  again 


“  Experiments  with  soft-capped  projectiles  were  conducted  by 
,the  Naval  Ordnance  Bureau  three  years  ago  while  Admiral 
Sampson  was  its  chief  In  every  case  the  capped  projectile 
penetrated  deeper  into  the  target  than  did  the  uncapped  projec¬ 
tile  The  targets  were  plates  of  face-hardened  armor.  Various 
ranges  were  employed,  the  perforation  being  obtained  with  nor¬ 
mal  impact.  Service  muzzle  velocities  obtained  from  smokeless 
powder  were  used. 

'•Soft  caps  for  armor-piercing  shells  were  provided  for  the 
American  ships  in  the  Spanish- American  War.  but  were  not  used, 
as  no  occasion  arose  where  uncapped  shells  were  not  suitable.” 


Rear-Admiral  O  Neil,  chief  of  the  Naval  Bureau  of  Ordnance, 
says  of  the  experiments  in  a  published  interview*  - 


"There  is  nothing  new  in  this  cap  except  that  we  have  just 


had  a  chance  to  try  it  on  Krupp  armor.  There  has  been  nothing 
new  in  project  lies  for  four  years  that  I  know  of.  We  have  known 
for  that  length  of  time  that  a  cap  of  this  kind  would  increase  the 
force  of  a  shell  15  or  20  and  in  some  places  25  per  cent.  That  is 
all  there  is  to  it.  and  this  ratio  of  advantage  applies  to  the  Krupp 
as  well  as  to  the  Ilarvcyizcd  and  lighter  plates. 

"The  public  seems  to  have  a  very  erroneous  notion  as  to  armor- 
plate;  the  people  think  it  invulnerable.  Such  is  not  the  case. 
In  the  struggle  between  the  gun  and  the  armor,  the  gun  is  ahead 
and  probably  always  will  be.  since  there  is  a  limit  to  the  weight 
of  the  armor  which  any  ship  may  carry.  It  is  one  thing  to  pcnc-> 
trate  armor  at  close  range  and  in  favorable  conditions  and  quito 
another  when  striking  the  ship  at  sea.  which  is  always  in  more 
or  less  motion.  If  a  shell  strikes  obliquely,  its  power  is  greatly 
lessened,  and.  of  course,  lessens  with  the  distance.  The  reason 
the  hard-nosed  shell  does  not  penetrate  armor  is  because  of  lack 
of  lubrication.  A  scries  of  experiments  resulted  in  the  addition 
of  a  soft-nosed  cap.  which  acts  as  a  lubricating  element  to  the 
point  of  the  projectile." 


A  SLOT-MACHINE  FOR  BOOT-BLACKING. 


THE  latest  slot-machine  is  for  blacking  boots.  It  comes  from 
Paris,  and  is  thus  described  in  Cosmos  (April  7)  : 


"  We  have  automatic  vendors  of  ull  sorts  ;  but  until  the  present 
time  there  has  been  none  to  aid  in  the  details  of  the  toilet.  This 
want  is  now  tilled  .  we  can  not  yet,  it  is  true,  have  our  hair  cut, 
or  be  shaved  by  dropping  a  nickel  in  the  slot ;  but  we  can  have 
our  boots  blacked . 

"The  automatic  boot-black  has  three  rotary  U-shaped  brushes, 
which  enclose  the  top  and  sides  of  tliC  shoe;  these  brushes  are 
contained  in  a  met¬ 
al  cylinder  having 
two  openings  for 
the  introduction  of 
the  foot.  In  the 
lower  opening  the 
shoe  IS  attacked 
al>o vc  and  on  the 
sides;  in  tho  up¬ 
per  one  (sec  illus¬ 
tration)  the  heel  is 
treated  by  the 
brush.  The  stages 
of  the  operation 
are  as  follows  - 

"The  user,  after 
dropping  his  nick¬ 
el  in  the  slot,  takes 
hold  of  the  horizon¬ 
tal  liar,  introduces 
his  foot  into  the 
first  brush  -  hole, 
and  turns  a 
handle.  At  once 
a  small  electric 
motor  sots  the 
axle  of  the  rotary 

brushes  in  motion  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  shoe  is 
cleaned. 

"The  man  next  passes  to  brush  No.  2.  which  puts  on  the  black¬ 
ing;  this  brush  takes  up  the  desired  quantity  of  polish  by  means 
of  an  ingenious  mechanism  similar  to  that  of  the  inking  part  of 
a  printing-press.  Brush  No.  3  polishes  the  shoe.  One  foot  having 
received  the  desired  attention  the  operation  is  repeated  with  the 
other.  , 

“A  needle  that  moves  on  a  scale  after  each  stage  of  the  process 
indicates  to  the  u*cr  what  he  must  do  next ;  he  has  even  a  mirror 
before  him.  so  that  if  he  wishes  lie  can  arrange  other  details  of 
his  toilet  while  the  blacking  is  proceeding.  The  only  care  he  has 
to  sake  is  to  turn  up  his  trousers,  an  important  precaution  when 
one  thinks  what  the  machine  might  do  to  them  if  this  were 
omitted.  ~ 


^  MCKII-IX-TIU  MOl  noOTIU.tCK 


In  closing  the  writer  of  the  notice  remarks  that  there  is  a 
great  future  for  slot-machines  of  this  general  type,  for  use  in 
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hotels,  colleges,  etc.  Many  of  the  offices  now  performed  by  ser¬ 
vants  may  in  certain  cases  be  rendered  expeditiously  and  well 
by  such  deviccsas  these. — 7 ranslation  mad e  for  The  Literary 
Dic.fst. 


•MIC  kATIVt  Z 
wmitc  .  ro*i^»  teas _ I 


•IMMHC  ■K|! 


THE  CUBAN  CENSUS. 

'I 'HE  Cuban  census  has  in  many  respects  brought  to  light  un- 
1  expected  facts,  which  show  on  the  whole  a  gratifying  con¬ 
dition  of  uffairs  in  the  island.  The  accompanying  diagrams, 
which  are  repro¬ 
duced  from  The 
National  Geogra¬ 
phical  Magazine 
(May)  emphasise 
the  more  import¬ 
ant  facts.  Says 
this  publication : 

"From  the  relatively  large  proportion  of  native-born  whites. 
?S  percent  of  the  total  population,  it  is  evident  that  the  admin¬ 
istrative  control  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  native  white  Cu¬ 
ban  when  the  I'nited 
(VittJH  States  withdraws  from 

Ei»  uwou  the  island.  Thus  Cuba 

no*  will  not  become  a  second 

•-  Haiti. 

"The  right  to  vote  at 
the  municipal  election  June  if.  — a  right  gained  by  the  nbil- 
ity  to  read  and  write  or  by  the  ownership  of  property— is  po*. 


M  V.M  .M  MIOW1NO  POULATIOX  BV  COtOR. 


SOHsed  by  about  140.000  native  Culuins. 
ships  were  in  suspense  at  the  time  the 
census  was  taken,  it  is  impossible  to  state 
exactly  how  many  Spaniards  will  also 

have  the  right  to 


As  so  many  citizen- 


vote,  but  they  will 
not  exceed  30.000. 
if  they  reach  that 
number. 

"Of  the  total 
population  of  1.. 

573. 7V7.  1.I0S.709 
are  single.  34>>.35» 
are  married,  and 
131. 7$*  live  to¬ 
gether  as  husband 

and  wife  by  mutual  consent.  In  justice 
to  the  Cuban.  however,  it  should  be  stated 
that  u  n  i  o  n  s 


niAouwi  showixo  rno. 

i-ortiox  or  7  mo®  it  cx- 

i»r.«  uz  VI  AM*. 


®*«oa. 
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DIAOKAM  SIIOWIXO  COX. 

Jl'OAL  KELAriO'ix. 

formed  by  mu¬ 
tual  consent  are  considered  no  less 
binding  and  are  mi  less  jiermancnt 
than  those  sanctioned  by  the  marriage 
ceremony. 

"The  excessive  fees  charged  for  wed¬ 
dings,  perhaps,  explain  the  frequency 
of  the  omission  of  the  ceremony. 

"The  census  returns  show  the  need 
education.  Of  persons  over  ten  years  of  age.  43  ]*er  cent,  van 
not  road  or  write,  while  only  11.4  per  cent  of  tbe  children  under 
ten  years  arc  attending  school.” 


D* 

[  J  *»*»*»«? 

[»»»  >09  »»9  ■  «»*«  | 

|  cas  uitH*  k»o  y  — «ti 


DIAOKAM  SltOWIXO  I  IT*  K- 
ACV  or  THESE  715  VI.  AMS. 

of  a  thorough  system  of 


Sugar  and  Animal  Temporature.  -A  series  of  inter¬ 
esting  observations  is  published  by  the  Italian  professor  Mosso 
in  the  Atti tlei  I.yncei,  on  the  tcmjieraUin:  of  a  fasting  animal 
and  the  assimilation  of  hydrocarbon*.  IIis  bxperinients.  which 
were  carried  out  in  the  University  of  Genoa,  are  particularly  in¬ 
teresting  as  showing  the  effectiveness  of  sugar  in  raising  animal 
temperature  that  has  been  lowered  during  a  period  of  fastmg. 
Thus  1  to  4  grams  [15  to  *o  grains)  of  sugar  cause  a  rapid  rise  of 
temperature  in  the  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  taking.  In  one  to 
two  hours  the  temperature  reaches  its  maximum  ami  remains 
constant  during  an  interval  of  time  that  varies  with  the  quantity 
of  sugar  taken.  This  action  of  sugar  is  very  marked  after  a  long 
fast,  when  the  temperature  is  lowest-  In  certain  conditions  the 


action  of  bread  is  very  different.  The  temperature  rises  much 
more  slowly  after  eating  bread  than  after  eating  sugar,  and  111 
this  case  the  rise  is  very  rapid  with  animals  whose  fast  has  been 
short  and  whose  temperature  is  not  too  low.  These  results  are 
in  accordance  with  the  hypothesis  that  sugar  is  assimilated  more 
rapidly  than  bread  by  an  animal  that  is  suffering  from  hunger. 
Professor  Mosso  tells  us  that  with  sugar  he  has  succeeded  in  re¬ 
storing  life  to  dogs  suffering  from  loss  of  vital  heat,  when  he 
could  not  save  them  by  administering  albumin. —  7 ranshilion 
made  for  The  Literary  Diukst. 


THE  PH YSIOLOCY  OF  ENJOYMENT. 

AN  attempt  has  recently  been  made  to  explain  oil  the  basis  of 
natural  science  conditions  and  phenomena  that  have  usu¬ 
ally  been  regarded  as  purely  intellectual.  In  a  book  by  Dr.  C. 
Lange,  of  Copenhagen,  entitled  "The  Physiology  of  Enjoyment 
as  a  Basis  for  a  Rational  Esthetic,”  the  author,  who  is  well 
know  n  for  his  contribution*  to  the  psychology  of  the  emotions, 
develops  considerably  the  ideas  of  this  school  of  psychologists. 
To  quote  from  a  notice  in  The  Jlri/ish  Medical  Journal: 

"The  criterion  that  a  given  sentiment  is  an  enjoyment  for  any 
one  is  the  fact  lhat  be  seeks  to  experience  it.  Dr.  Lange  ]M>intn 
out  that  the  emotions  arc  largely  vasomotor  phenomena,  nml 
therefore  the  factors  which  call  cause  such  phenomena  are  eagerly 
sought  after  or  a*  eagerly  avoided.  Of  the  greatest  importance 
are  those  emotion*  which  are  caused  by  vasodilatation,  and  the 
next  the  joy  of  those  which  urc  caused  by  vasoconstriction,  as. 
for  example,  the  enjoyment  of  the  feeling  of  being  kept  in  sus- 
pense.  Ecstasy  is  not  quite  the  same  a*  the  other  emotions,  but 
is  the  purest  nml  most  intense,  the  most  abstract  enjoyment,  as 
it  were,  and  undoubtedly  the  highest  of  the  pleasurable  sensa¬ 
tion*  which  the  human  organism  can  experience.  A  lower  de¬ 
gree  of  ecstasy  is  admiration,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the 
sensation*  because  it  is  so  common.  Its  objects  ure  to  be  found 
in  abundance  iu  the  world  around,  and  man  is  also  capable  of 
creating  them  himself  in  the  arts,  The  long  protraction  of  joy 
can  be  explained  as  due  to  a  paresis  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
blood-vessel*  in  tlio  brain,  which  may  persist  sonic  time,  while 
anger  nml  sorrow  arc  associated  with  spasmodic  vasoconstric¬ 
tion*  which  can  last  for  a  little  while  only,  and  are  succeeded  by 
weariness.  Only  one  emotion— di*ap]M>inlmeot — never  seems  to 
show  itself  ns  a  feeling  of  enjoyment,  and  the  physiological  ex¬ 
planation  is  |9crhnps  to  Is*  nought  in  its  being  accompanied  by  a 
feeling  of  atony." 

Dr.  Lange  classes  the  means  of  enjoyment  biologically  into 
three  main  group*.  In  the  first  the  nervous  impulses  reach  the 
vasomotor  centers  either  through  the  nerves  of  sensation,  or  by 
more  indirect  routes  emanating  from  the  psychical  centers  of  the 
brain,  lie  regards  pleasurable  feelings  aroused  by  alterations 
of  temperature,  by  smell,  and  by  taste  as  belonging  to  the  group 
of  enjoyment*  arouse*!  by  single  sensations,  while  those  aroused 
by  color*  and  sound*  require  a  eoo|>eration  of  sensations.  To 
quote  the  abstract  further: 

"The  Southern  race*  of  Europe  ure  characterized  by  duller 
senses,  and  therefore  require  stronger  impressions  than  those  of 
the  North.  The  mean*  of  enjoyment  of  the  second  main  group 
o|*erate  in  tile  form  of  physical  and  chemical  substances  entering 
into  the  circulation  via  the  alimentary  canal  or  otherwise ;  for 
example,  substances  such  as  codec,  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  opium. 
The  third  main  group  comprise*  mechanical  movements.  This 
includes  dances  and  movements  of  various  kinds,  ill  which  chil¬ 
dren  instinctively  cn jo •  themselves.  Anger,  however,  can  also 
be  excited  a*  hy  war  dunce*,  while  ecstasy  is  promoted  by  relig- 
ioas  dances.  Beside*  the  different  tvj>esand  means  of  enjoyment, 
there  are  two  conditions  which  are  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  producing  and  enhancing  pleasure,  change,  and  sympathy. 
Rhythm  1*  closely  associated  with  change,  but  introduces  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  method.  A*  strengthening  the  enjoyment  of  change  and 
rhythm  we  have  *  surprise  ' — a  smlden  breach  of  rhythm.  This 
constitutes  "comic  art.’  Sympathy  has  very  deep  roots  iu  human 
nature,  and  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  instinct  of  imitative  re¬ 
production.  Dr.  Lange  quotes  instances  from  paiuting  and 
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poetry,  architecture  and  decoration,  and  the  dramatic  an.  to 
illustrate  his  points  as  to  the  fuller  meaning  of  sympathy,  of 
change  and  of  admiration  as  conditions  for  enjoyment.  Men  in¬ 
stinctively  have  recourse  to  these  three  expedients  t«>  satisfy  arti¬ 
ficially  their  need  of  enjoyment  when  the  natural  means  arc 
insufficient.  The  productions  of  man  to  satisfy  these  conditions 
constitute  works  of  art— a  sober  but  a  very  practical  conclusion." 


IS  THE  STOMACH  A  DIGESTIVE  ORGAN? 

HAT  u  human  being  whose  stomach  has  been  removed  can 
still  live  and  cat,  as  has  been  proved  to  be  the  case  in  some 
recent  surgical  operations,  has  seemed  little  short  of  miraculous. 
It  need  not  astonish  us,  however,  if.  as  some  late  investigations 
go  to  show,  the  stomach  is  rather  a  receptacle  for  food  than  an 
organ  of  digestion.  In  7 ht  /Uetetic •  .r nit  J //gun it  C.azette 
(May)  we  find  a  statement  of  the  results  of  experiments  on  the 
mechanism  of  gastric  secretion  by  Pawlow.  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  his  pupils.  Says  the  writer  of  this  notice 

"We  have  known  that,  in  man  and  in  the  dog  at  least,  the 
secretion  of  the  stomach  is  intermittent  and  appears  only  daring 
meals.  If  water  be  taken  on  an  empty  stomach  and  then  with¬ 
drawn  through  u  tube,  it  will  be  found  practically  unchanged 
both  as  to  quantity  am!  reaction.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  a  fight 
meal,  such  as  bread  ami  weak  tea.  I*e  given,  n  strongly  acid 
liquid  is  obtained,  which  contains  pepsin  and  has  the  power  «*f 
digesting  albumin.  These  observation*  have  taught  us  that  the 
introduction  of  food  into  the  stomnch  causes  an  active  secretion, 
but  further  than  this  our  knowledge  has  not  extended.  We  have 
seen  in  experiments  on  dogs  that  neither  the  sight  nor  the  smell 
of  food,  nor  mechanical  acts,  like  masticating  n.  moist  sponge, 
are  capable  of  provoking  gastric  secretion,  save  perhaps  a  few 
drops . 

"It  bus  been  shown  by  Pawlow  that  the  passage  of  f«**l 
through  the  upper  portion  of  the  alimentary  tract  i>  followed  by 
an  abundant  outpouring  of  active  gastric  juice-  a  phenomenon 
which  goes  to  prove  tlmt  gustatory  impressions  are  cujable  of 
provoking  the  stomach  into  secretory  activity.  \  .  .  The  centrip¬ 
etal  filters  engaged  in  this  re  ilex  act  arc  the  nerves  connected 
with  the  sense  of  taste.  .  .  .  On  account  of  its  dependence  upon 
more  or  less  agreeable  gustatory  impressions  -in  other  words,  its 
connection  with  u  psychical  process— it  has  been  called  the/«r- 
rA/iit/  secretion.  Certain. substances,  like  salt,  mustard,  and 
other  condiments,  which  act  ns  excitants  in  man.  arc  without 
effect,  however,  in  thedog. 

"  besides  the  psychical  secretion  there  is  yet  another  the 
(hemic ••/  sec retion—  which  has  ul ready  been  mentioned,  but  the 
precise  mechanism  of  which  it  bas  remained  for  Pawlow  to  dis¬ 
cover.  .  .  .  When  food  was  introduced  into  the  stomach,  it  was 
found  that  secretion  t«»<k  place  within  a  space  of  five  or  six  min¬ 
utes.  anil  that  it  lasted  from  fourteen  t<»  sixteen  hours,  its  diges¬ 
tive  power  being  greatest  during  the  first  hour.  This  chemical 
secretion  waa  entirely  distinct  from  that  produced  by  psychical 
impression." 

It  is  a  study  of  the  conditions  of  this  chemical  secretion  that 
must  cause  us  to  modify  our  ideas  of  the  im|>»nancc  of  the  stom¬ 
ach  in  digestion.  Meat  produce*  a  chemical  as  well  as  a  psychi¬ 
cal  secretion  ;  bread,  starch,  and  fats  produce  only  the  psychical. 
Milk  gives  no  psychical  ami  only  a  partial  chemical  secretion. 
Both  secretions  are  evidently  produced  under  the  stimulus  of 
nerve-action,  but  neither  is  s]>eeially  important  in  digestion,  all 
previous  ideas  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Says  the  writer. 

"Neither  of  the  two  secret  Unis  plays  an  important  part  in  di¬ 
gestion  ;  we  have  seen  that  they  act  only  upon  one  kind  of  food— 
the  albuminoids— leaving  the  starches  and  sugars  intact,  and 
being.  moreover,  inhibited  bv  the  presence  of  fatty  substances. 
But  even  as  a  digestant  of  albuminous  food  the  gastric  secretion 
seems  to  be  of  little  use.  As  can  be  seen  by  experiments  in 
vitro,  albumin  is  not  completely  digested  until  the  end  of  ten  or 
twelve  hours,  and  we  know  that  food  does  not  ordinarily  remain 
.in  the  stomach  that  length  of  time  " 

These  considerations  lead  the  writer  to  regard  the  stomach 


as  a  receptacle  of  food  rather  than  as  an  active  organ  of  diges¬ 
tion.  For,  he  says,  of  the  four  kinds  of  food  wc  eat.  three  ore 
not  acted  upon,  while  the  fourth  escapes  but  slightly  changed 
because  it  docs  not  remain  long  enough.  If.  as  these  observa¬ 
tions  seem  to  show,  the  stomach  is  a  comparatively  useless  organ, 
wc  should  expect  but  little  risk  to  follow  its  removal.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  the  experiments  of  Czerny  and  Dastro  on  dogs,  and 
recent  surgical  experiences  in  man,  have  proven  that  privation 
of  the  stomach  is  quite  compatible  with  life  and  even  with  health. 
He  says  in  conclusion : 

"The  assertion  made  by  some  authors  that  the  gastric  juice  is 
an  efficient  destroyer  of  bacteria  holds  g<*>d  only  to  u  limited  ex¬ 
tent.  (Juitc  a  number  of  microorganisms —  mm-pathogen ic.  it  in 
true  have  been  found  to  flourish  in  the  stomach,  and  an  Italian 
observer.  Spallanzani,  has  found  that  meat  may  undergo  slow 
putrefaction,  altho  impregnated  with  gastric  juice.  If.  as  is  nor¬ 
mally  the  case,  the  secretion  contains  a  sufficient  amount  of  acid, 
it  has  undoubtedly  the  jiowcr  of  killing  the  germs  of  cholera, 
typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis,  and  other  microorganisms  lable  to  do 
serious  damage  to  the  intestinal  tract. 

"  From  all  that  has  been  said  we  conclude,  then,  that  while  a 
good  stomach  is  an  excellent  thing,  it  is  better  to  have  no  stom¬ 
ach  at  all  than  to  have  a  bad  one.  For  in  the  latter  event  it  is 
liable  to  give  rise  to  a  variety  of  troubles  dependent,  primarily, 
upon  the  faulty  com|msition  of  its  secretion,  and,  secondly,  upon 
the  morbid  changes  brought  about  by  impurities  of  the  blood." 


DOES  THE  TROLLEY  KILL  TREES? 

HKRR  seems  to  l»e  some  difference  of  opinion  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  According  to  a  resident  of  Bay  Ridge,  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y„  the  overload  trolley  wire  there  is  responsible  for  the  whole¬ 
sale  destruction  of  tree*  u'ong  one  of  the  finest  avenues  of  that 
jiartof  Greater  New  York.  As  quoted  in  E/edrici/y,  May  9.  he 
says: 

“  Five  years  ago  there  was  the  finest  natural  archway  of  trees, 
between  Sixty-fifth  Strict  and  Fort  Hamilton,  to  be  found  within 
the  limits  of  (I renter  New  York.  Now.  for  blocks  at  a  stretch, 
one  tree,  at  least.  «»ui  of  every  three  is  blasted,  and  the  others, 
tho  they  are  in  leaf  in  the  summer,  are  losing  their  vitality,  and 
arc  surely  doomed  unless  the  destroying  influence  can  be  averted 
in  some  way. 

"I  am  confident  that  if  the  ]>tiblie  knew  at  the  time  the  wires 
were  strung  through  the  trees  the  effect  the  leaking  electricity 
would  have,  there  would  have  l>ecn  such  a  kick  that  the  wires 
would,  at  least,  have  been  more  carefully  strung.  The  public 
understood  that  the  wires  were  covered  with  insulating  material, 
and  that  even,  as  111  nearly  every  case,  when  they  touched  or 
rested  on  branches  the  trees  would  be  safe. 

"  1  have  talked  with  electrical  experts  since  then,  and  have  been 
told  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  insulating  material  through 
which  electricity  will  not  slowly  make  its  way.  It  is  only  n  mat¬ 
ter  of  time  livfore  it  will  leak  through  any  material  in  such  away 
as  to  destroy  anything  the  wires  may  happen  to  lie  in  contact 
with.  I  think  something  should  be  done  to  save  the  rest  of  the 
trees.  Their  destruction  1*  un  act  of  Vandalism." 

The  residents  claim.  Electricity  goes  on  to  say.  that  in  damp 
weather  the  current  leaks  through  the  insulation  of  the  feeder 
cables  where  they  touch  branches  and  passing  through  the  latter 
seeks  the  ground.  It  is  asserted  that  examination  of  the  trunk 
of  a  recently  fallen  tree  showed  that  it  was  decayed  ami  hollow 
through  most  of  its  length.  It  is  also  stated  that  wherever  a 
cable  touches  a  branch  it  shows  signs  of  decay  and  dies.  Says 
the  journal  already  quoted  : 

“That  escaping  electric  current  is  responsible  for  this  condition 
of  affairs  is  very  likely,  for  the  best  of  insulations  will  occasion¬ 
ally  break  down  after  being  long  in  use,  and  there  is  110  doubt 
but  what  a  wet  tree  offers  an  excellent  grounding  medium.  It  is 
rather  difficult,  however.  to  explain  why  an  electric  current  at 
a  comparatively  low  voltage  should  cause  a  tree  to  decay  and 
rot.  especially  when  it  was  reported  from  Brussels.  Belgium, 
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some  time  ago  that  stray  trolley  currents  were  ‘stimulating '  the 
trees  along  a  certain  avenue  in  that  city  and  causing  them  to  put 
forth  an  unusual  number  of  blossoms. 

“However,  the  condition  of  atlairs  in  Bay  Ridge  would  seem 
serious  enough  to  warrant  a  careful  examination  being  made, 
after  which  if  the  trolley  companies  arc  found  at  fault  steps 
should  be  taken  to  compel  them  to  more  thoroughly  insulate  their 
conductors,  or.  better  still,  to  so  run  their  cables  that  the  leakage 
of  current  to  a  tree  would  be  impossible.  Such  action  would 
serve  as  a  precedent  and  might  in  future  prevent  a  similar  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs  elsewhere.  In  fact  it  is  the  least  that  is  due  to  the 
residents  of  that  vicinity,  who  naturally  take  a  proper  pride  in 
their  surroundings." 


THE  VALUE  OF  LIGHTNING-RODS. 

HIS  is  the  lightning-rod  season,  and  it  is  regarded  by  The 
Electrical  Review  as  an  opportune  time  to  put  the  farmer 
on  his  guard  against  the  wiles  of  the  "lightning-rod  man,"  who 
is  now  going  his  rounds  in  the  rural  districts  equipped  with  "a 
reel  of  twisted  wire  ribbon,  some  alleged  insulators,  a  few  gilded 
points  and  spikes,  and  an  enormous  quantity  of  impudent  loquac¬ 
ity."  The  Review  wurns  its  readers  that  the  lightning-rod  as  a 
protector  has  been  much  overestimated,  and  that  in  the  case  of 
many  of  those  purchased  from  the  agents  aforesaid  its  value  is 
nearly  or  quite  nothing  at  all.  It  says : 

“It  is  just  ns  well  for  people  who  live  in  the  suburbs  or  the 
country  to  know  that  the  average  lightning-rod  has  about  as 
much  influence  on  the  disposition  of  lightning  to  strike  their 
premises  as  the  color  of  the  paint  on  their  houses.  There  is  not 
enough  known  to-day  about  lightning  and  its  habits  to  formulate 
n  really  satisfactory  statement  of  its  laws,  but  a  few  things  ubout 
it  are  known.  There  appear  to  be  several  kindsof  lightning  dis¬ 
charge,  the  two  most  prominent  perhaps  being  best  defined  as 
the  impulsive  rush  discharge  and  the  oscillating  stroke  striking 
several  times  over  the  same  spot.  We  know  that  lightning  i*  the 
discharge  of  an  enormous  condenser  of  which  the  clouds  and  the 
earth  nro  plates,  and  of  which  the  electrical  capacity  it  simply 
enormous.  The  volume  of  the  average  discharge  ot  lightning  is 
probably  not  very  large  as  compared  with  the  heavy  currents 
used  in  electric  lighting  and  railway  work,  but  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  that  has  been  made  to  measure  it  indicates  that  it  is  of 
the  order  of  a  thousand  amperes  more  or  less.  Since  the  dis¬ 
charge  Is  almost  invariably  either  a  sudden  rush  or  a  violent 
electrical  oscillation,  the  ordinary  laws  governing  electrical  con¬ 
ductivity  do  not  control  its  actions,  and  it  is  necessary  to  look  to 
the  phenomena  of  high-tension  mid  high-frequency  discharges 
in  order  to  understand  what  may  lie  expected  from  a  lightning 
stroke.” 

We  urc  further  warned  by  The  Review  thut  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  on  the  subject  is  mostly  con  lined  to  negative  con¬ 
clusions.  but  that  one  of  these  conclusions  is  that  the  average 
lightning-rod  is  of  no  use  whatever.  Wo  can  be  certain  that 
ample  protection  would  Ik*  given  t«»  a  barn  by  enclosing  it  in  a 
thick  copper  shell,  but  a  lightning-rod  constructed  upon  the  most 
scientific  principles  might  avail  little  if  it  came  into  the  path  of 
certain  kinds  of  lightning.  On  the  other  hand,  lightning  may 
take  the  ordinary  lightning-rod  as  a  path  and  go  quietly  to  earth 
over  it  without  doing  dumage.  To  quote  the  concluding  para¬ 
graph  : 

"There  should  not  lie.  in  thickly  populated  regions  where 
houses  are  close  together,  any  particular  uneasiness  about  the 
danger  of  lightning.  In  places  where  the  population  is  entirely 
concentrated  and  the  buildings  are  close  together  the  fatal  results 
of  lightning  arc  practically  nit.  It  is  in  the  country  districts, 
where  trees  arc  abundant  and  houses  frequently  surrounded  by 
them,  that  fatal  accidents  more  frequently  occur.  Furthermore, 
the  city  man.  as  a  general  thing,  has  no  lightning-rod.  The 
country  man  almost  invariably  has.  In  cither  case,  however, 
the  chances  of  death  by  lightning  are  so  small  as  to  be  utterly 
negligible." 


CONTAGION  BY  TELEPHONE. 

OR  many  years  past  it  has  been  recognized  that  the  contact 
of  telephone  transmitters  am!  receivers  with  the  cars  ami 
lips  of  a  great  number  of  persons  might  result  in  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  contagious  diseases.  The  microphonic  plate  against 
which  we  speak  is  in  particular  a  receptacle  for  all  sorts  of 
organic  matter,  including  drops  of  saliva,  which  dry  on  it  and 
form  with  floating  dust  breeding-places  for  noxious  germs.  The 
speaker  must  articulate  distinctly  and  open  his  mouth  wide  ;  there 
is  therefore,  as  he  inhales  and  exhales,  an  opportunity  for  a  free 
exchange  of  microbes.  All  these  facts,  which  are  by  no  means 
new  to  students  of  hygiene,  have  at  last  begun  to  be  noted  offi¬ 
cially.  The  Revue  Encyc!of>ldiq ue.  in  an  article  by  Dr.  Foveau 
de  Courmelles,  quotes  the  following  bit  of  news  regarding  what 
is  being  done  in  France: 

"By  advice  of  a  special  commission,  M.  Mougeot  has  recom¬ 
mended  that,  in  public  telephone  booths,  the  vibrnting-plutcs  of 
the  transmitters  and  the  cones  of  the  receivers  should  be  wiped 
with  a  cloth  slightly  moistened  with  dilute  carbolic  acid,  and  that 

the  walls  of  the  booths  be  sprayed  with  the  same  daily . 

"In  caf£s.  banks,  etc.,  this  should  be  obligatory.  In  Vienna 
the  telephone  booths  are  furnished  with  napkins  bearing  the  in¬ 
scription:  'Wipe,  if  you  please.'  .  .  .  These  measures,  good  tho 
they  arc.  will  be  effective  only  when  the  napkins  are  changed 
frequently.  „  . 

"There  is  still  a  better  plan— to  do  away  with  the  present  form 
of  telephone  apparatus  and  to  substitute  new  systems  in  which 

bearing  and  speaking  arc  effected  ut  some  distance . 

"It  is  well  known  that  the  loud-speaking  telephone,  capable  of 
being  beard  at  a  distance,  is  an  accomplished  fact.  We  have  at 
least  three  systems,  based  either  on  perfection  of  line  and  of  in¬ 
struments.  or  on  a  combination  of  microphone  and  phonograph. 

.  .  .  Wc  have  recently  seen  M.  Dussaod's  telephone  at  work  in 
a  newspaper  office,  and  it  apparently  satisfies  the  requirements  of 
both  hygiene  and  electricity.  We  know  that  these  two  branches 
of  science  may  lend  each  other  powerful  aid.  and  now  we  have 
not  only  electric  antisej>si-  <mu«lc  possible  by  electrically-produced 
ozone)  but  a  practical  hygienic  telephone !  "—Translation  made 
for  Til*  LlTKRAKV  I>ir.KST. 


SCIENCE  BREVITIES, 

A  nror.i  «Tio*  was  recently  made  by  an  English  electrical  journal,  ac¬ 
cording  it*  7  he  Amm.  jh  Mat  in  mill,  that  the  proprietors  o(  an  English  fac¬ 
tory  should  bring  over  a  large  number  of  Amci  lean  workmen,  In  order  to 
demonstrate  how.  t.y  the  um-  ..f  ‘'automatic  "  machinery  In  American  style, 
ordinary  "floor  laborers"  may  be  utilized  to  do  the  work  of  skilled  me¬ 
chanics.  This  pu  M  um  ion  als<*  advances  the  extraordinary  opinion  that  it 
would  pay  the  company  to  house  the  men  near  the  works,  "as  Amciicnn 
workmen  often  do  not  object  to  living  in  a  comparative  shanty,  so  long  an 
wages  are  good  and  green  corn  is  obtainable.” 

••  Toothpick "  Praxis  —.-form  timjfj,  an  umbelliferous  plant,  culled 
the  “toothpick  bi shop- w ee.r*  on  account  of  the  use  nude  in  Spain  of  the 
rays  or  stalks  of  the  mam  umbel,  is  described  in  .Unci' I  A'e/vrt:  "The 
atalksafter  dowering,  shrink  and  become  so  hard  that  they  form  convenient 
toothpicks.  After  they  have  fulfilled  this  purpose  they  are  chewed,  and  arc 
supposed  to  be  of  serv.ee  in  strengtheumg  the  gums.  The  spines  of  Rehlm i». 
ijiiui  i  imjcJ  arc  in  c««mm..n  use  among  the  Mexicans  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose.  The  number  of  these  spine*  upon  n  single  plant  Is  something  mor¬ 
mon*  A  comparatively  small  plant  in  Kcw  Gardens  was  estimated  to 
have  i ?.'*•>  and  a  large  specimen  not  less  than  ji.oco." 

“Tlir  Portuguese  Government."  sn«#  /.j  Xjtmrf,  "  liasoflcred  to  give  nil 
aid  m  its  power  to  foreign  astronomers  who  go  to  that  country  to  observe 
the  evl'i  se  of  May  It  hns  appointed  a  commissioner  to  see  to  the  matter, 
and  it  has  issued  the  following  orders:  ‘Custom-house  employees  at  sen- 
port*  :-nd  frontiers  are  to  give  astronomers  every  facility  for  the  entry  of 
their  baggage,  their  instruments  being  admitted  free  on  presentation  of  it 
certificate  from  an  astronomical  observatory  countersigned  by  the  Portu¬ 
guese  consular  agent.’  .  .  .  The  Lisbon  Koval  Observatory  has  Issued  n 
pamphlet  containing  charts  of  the  t*th  of  t he  shadow  across  Portugal,  of 
the  hours  and  angles  of  the  first  contact,  and  of  the  heavens  in  the  neigh, 
borbood  of  the  eclipse,  as  well  as  valuable  numerical  data.  It  will  be 
neither  diflu  lit  nor  onerous  to  procure  necessary  building  material  and 
passably  *ki!ful  workmen.  The  delicate  repairs  that  may  become  neces¬ 
sary  are  possible  onlv  in  the  lnrge  centers  such  as  Lisbon."—  Translate 
madrjtt  TllK  LITERARY  DICIEST. 
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SOME  TRAITS  OF  MR.  MOODY. 

A  FEW  years  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Moody  an  intimate 
friend  asked  for  his  permission  to  publish  the  only  author¬ 
ized  biography  of  his  life.  Mr.  Moody  declined  to  grant  this  re¬ 
quest.  but  expressed  the  wish  that  his  son.  W.  R.  Moody,  under¬ 
take  the  task  after  his  life-work  had  been  finished.  When  the 
son  made  objection  that  he  lacked  the  necessary  literary  expe¬ 
rience.  the  evangelist  replied:  "I  don't  care  anything  about  that. 
What  I  want  is  that  you  should  correct  inaccuracies  and  mis¬ 
statements  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  straighten  out  during  my 
life.  You  are  the  one  to  do  this.  All  my  friends  will  unite  with 
you  and  give  you  their  assistance.  There  arc  many  who  think 
they  know  me  better  than  any  one  else,  and  would  feci  them¬ 
selves  best  able  to  interpret  my  life.  If  you  do  not  do  this  work 
there  will  be  many  inaccurate  and  conflicting  *  Lives.'  “ 

This  authorized  life  of  Mr.  Moody  has  apiteared.  and  sooner 
than  originnlly  intended,  the  author  says,  liecausc  of  the  an¬ 
nouncements  of  unauthorized  biographies.  The  book  contains 
nearly  six  hundred  pages,  and  more  than  a  hundred  illustrations, 
many  of  which  aro  new.  Mr.  Moody's  genesis,  his  family,  his 
early  struggles,  his  career  as  u  shoe  merchant,  and  his  forty 
years  of  evangelistic  work  in  America  and  England  and  his 
building  of  the  Northfield  College  are  described.  The  text  is 
largely  anecdotal,  incidental,  and  illustrative  in  character. 

Mr.  Moody  was  descended  from  the  Moodys  and  Hattons,  two 
Puritan  families  who  settled  in  the  Connecticut  valley  in  i6y>. 
They  were  sturdy  families,  but  Mr.  Moody  evidently  claimed  no 
credit  for  himself  on  account  of  his  ancestry,  remarking  on  one 
occasion:  "Never  mind  ancestry'  A  man  I  once  heard  of  was 
ambitious  to  trace  his  family  to  the  Mayjivwfr.  ami  he  stumbled 
over  a  horse  thief.  Never  mind  u  man's  ancestry !  " 

In  his  enso  the  lxiy  was  certainly  father  to  the  man.  His 
mother  was  widowed  with  nine  children,  and  young  Dwight 
early  manifested  the  traits  of  character  that  made  him  famous. 
His  vitality,  his  jokes,  his  energy.  Ins  leadership,  and  ambition 
nil  distinguished  him  as  a  lad.  When  only  ten  years  of  age  and 
in  the  absence  of  his  older  brothers  he  "swapped  “  the  old  family 
plow-horse  to  some  gypsies  for  a  lank,  raw-lioitcd  animal,  but 
made  a  gmsl  trade.  He  was  a  great  practical  joker,  playing 
upon  himself  as  well  as  upon  others. 

While  cutting  logs  on  the  mountain -side  with  his  brother  Edwin 
in  the  spring  of  1854.  ha  exclaimed  in  his  characteristically  abrupt 
manner: 

"I'm  tired  of  this!  I'm  not  going  to  stay  around  here  any 
longer.  I'm  going  to  the  city.” 

His  family  tried  to  dissuade  him.  hut  it  was  of  no  use.  and  the 
next  «lay  he  started  to  tramp  to  Poston,  a  hundred  miles  away, 
llis  brother  gave  him  live  dollars,  enough  to  take  him  to  the  city, 
but  he  had  all  the  bitter  experience  of  a  country  lad  in  a  city 
looking  for  work.  He  had  two  uncles  in  the  shoe  trade,  but  they 
were  slow  to  give  him  a  position  on  account  of  hi*  awkwardness, 
abruptness,  and  independence  of  manner.  At  last  he  was  taken 
into  one  of  their  store*  upon  the  promise  that  he  would  not  try  to 
run  the  store.  But  dissatisfied  to  wait  in  the  store  for  customers, 
he  went  out  on  the  sidewalk  to  cry  his  wares.  His  keen  observa¬ 
tion  anil  energy  made  his  success  instant,  and  before  he  was 
twenty-five  he  had  saved  enough  money  to  venture  into  the 
world  a*  an  evangelist,  preaching  without  price. 

While  in  Boston,  the  young  man  joined  a  Congregational 
church.  In  u  year  or  two  he  went  to  Chicago  and  entered  busi¬ 
ness.  It  was  here  during  1S56  that  he  became  a  revivalist  and 
Sunday-school  worker.  While  doing  pioneer  Sunday-school 
work  in  the  slums,  he  was  greatly  annoyed  by  ruffians  of  the 
lower  Catholic  element.  He  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  their 
disturbances,  and  went  directly  to  Bishop  Duggon  with  h:s  com¬ 


plaint.  When  he  asked  for  the  bishop  the  maid  at  the  door  in¬ 
formed  him  that  the  bishop  was  busy  and  could  not  be  seen. 
But  Mr.  Moody  insisted  that  he  would  wait,  and  accordingly  took 
his  seat.  At  last  the  bishop  came  out,  and  Mr.  Moody  briefly  told 
the  bishop  of  the  disturbance  by  the  Catholic  clement  in  his 
Sunday-school  and  insisted  that  he  should  instruct  the  parish 
priests  to  have  it  stopped.  The  bishop  replied  that  these  ruffians 
could  not  be  Catholics,  or.  if  they  were,  they  were  so  low  that  the 
church  had  no  control  over  them.  "  Your  zeal  and  devotion  are 
most  commendable  in  behalf  of  these  people,  however,"  he  added, 
"and  all  you  need  to  make  you  a  great  power  for  good  is  to  come 
within  the  fold  of  the  only  true  church." 

"But."  replied  the  young  missionary,  "whatever  advantage 
that  would  give  me  among  your  people  would  be  offset  by  the 
fact  that  I  could  no  longer  work  among  the  Protestants.” 

"Why.  certainly  you  could  still  work  among  the  Protestants," 
was  the  reply. 

"  But  surely  you  would  not  let  me  pray  with  a  Protestant,  if  I 
became  a  Roman  Catholic." 

"Ye*."  replied  the  bishop,  “you  could  pray  with  Protestants  as 
much  as  ever." 

"Well.  I  didn't  know  that,"  said  the  young  man.  "Would 
you.  Bishop,  pray  with  a  Protestant?" 

"Ye*,"  said  Bishop  Duggon.  "I  would." 

Mr.  Moody  proposed  that  they  pray  right  there  and  they  did. 
sealing  their  friendship,  and  there  wus  no  moit  disturbance  from 
the  Catholic*  in  the  Sunday-school. 

It  is  well  known  what  an  immense  capacity  Mr.  Moody  had  for 
work,  preaching  three  and  four  times  a  day  for  weeks  at  a  time. 
Some  years  ago  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  after  an  examination,  told  him 
he  had  a  weak  heart  and  wu*  a  fool  for  doing  *0  much  work.  Mr. 
Moody  asked  the  famous  physician  how  ninny  hours  he  worked. 

"Sixteen  or  seventeen  every  day."  was  the  reply. 

"Then,  doctor,  I  think  you  nrc  a  bigger  fool  than  I  am  and 
will  kill  yourself  first.”  And  he  did. 

Many  people  wished  to  learn  the  secret  of  Moody's  sermon¬ 
making.  "  I  have  no  secret."  said  Mr.  Moody  to  a  body  of  young 
men.  "I  study  more  by  subjects  than  I  do  by  texts.  If.  when  I 
am  reading.  I  meet  a  good  thing  on  any  of  these  subjects,  I  slip 
it  into  the  right  envelope  and  let  it  lie  there.  I  always  carry  a 
note-hook,  and  if  1  bear  anything  in  a  sermon  that  will  throw 
light  on  the  subject,  I  put  it  down  and  slip  it  into  the  envelope. 
Perhaps  1  let  it  lie  for  u  year  <*r  more.  When  1  wont  a  new  ser¬ 
mon  I  take  everything  that  has  been  accumulating.  Between 
what  I  find  there  and  the  results  of  my  own  study  I  have  mate¬ 
rial  enough."  He  added  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  repeat  a  ser¬ 
mon  to  practically  the  same  audience.  But  the  best  of  his  say¬ 
ing*  were  impromptu,  lie  insisted  that  the  church  needed  men 
who  could  "think  on  their  heels." 

Hi*  son  says  that  tho  Mr.  Moody'*  most  prominent  character¬ 
istics  to  the  public  were  his  enthusiasm,  his  energy,  his  impul¬ 
siveness  and  resolution,  yet  he  possessed  a  great  strength  of 
patience,  sympathy,  und  unselfishness.  But  all  of  his  other 
qualities  were  dominated  by  his  "consecrated  common  sense."  It 
never  ceased  to  be  a  wonder  to  him  why  people  wanted  to  hear 
him  preach.  The  head  of  a  lecture  bureau  asked  him  to  intro¬ 
duce  Henry  Ward  Beecher  to  an  audience  in  Chicago.  "What." 
responded  Mr.  Moody,  "introduce  Beecher?  Not  1.  Ask  me  to 
black  his  hoots  and  I'll  gladly  do  it." 

One  night  while  Mr.  Moody  was  traveling,  the  newsboy  came 
through  the  car.  crying:  "Ingcrsoll  on  Hell.”  The  evangelist 
took  out  a  copy  of  his  book  on  heaven  and  gave  it  to  the  boy, 
who  amended  his  cry  thus:  "Ingcrsoll  on  Hell,  Moody  on 
Heaven!" 

The  keynote  of  Mr.  Moody's  character,  his  son  thinks,  is 
struck  in  the  following  incident  reported  from  China: 

"A  young  missionary  far  in  the  interior  of  China  received  for 
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baptism  a  litt!c  child.  The  name  given  was  Moo  Dee.  so  on- 
usual  a  combination  that  the  minister  asked  its  origin.  '  I  have 
heard  of  your  man  of  God.  Moo  Dee.'  was  the  reply.  'In  our 
dialect.  Moo  means  love,  and  Dee.  God.  I  would  have  my  child, 
too,  love  God. '  Mr.  Moody  knew  no  Chinese,  but  his  name  alone 
told  in  that  language  the  secret  of  his  life." 

Mr.  Moody's  idea  of  how  to  settle  the  Transvaal  war  was  sim¬ 
ple  and  characteristic.  A  few  days  before  his  death  he  remarked 
to  his  son : 

"  I  know  what  I  would  do  if  I  were  old  Kruger.” 

Thinking  that  he  had  been  dreaming,  his  son  inquired  if  he 
hail  had  a  good  rest. 

"  I  wasn't  asleep,"  he  replied.  "  I  was  thinking  of  that  horrible 
war." 

"Well,  what  would  you  do  if  you  were  Kruger,  father?” 

"Oh,  I  would  just  send  a  message  to  Lord  Salisbury,  and  state 
that  there  had  been  so  many  hundreds  killed  on  the  Boer  side, 
and  so  many  on  the  English  side,  and  1  would  'ay  as  an  old  man. 
I  should  have  to  stand  before  God.  and  I  did  not  want  to  go  be¬ 
fore  Him  with  all  this  blond  on  my  conscience,  and  1  would  tell 
England  to  make  her  own  terms  of  peace.” 

It  was  suggested  that  possibly  England  herself  was  not  en¬ 
tirely  innocent. 


MR.  SHELDON  ON  NEWSPAPER  SENSA¬ 
TIONALISM. 


DURING  the  brief  period  in  which  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Sheldon 
edited  the  Topeka  Capita/,  the  American  press  lost  no 
opportunity  to  deride  and  belittle  his  experiment  in  "Christian  ” 
journalism.  Mr.  Sheldon  now  carries  the  war  into  the  enemy’s 
camp  in  a  scathing  denunciation  of  American  newspaper  meth¬ 
ods.  Writing  in  7 he  Out/ook.  he  says: 


"  For  the  Inst  three  years  a  large  numlicr  of  prominent  daily 
newspapers  have  printed  falsehoods  ubout  my  book*.  my  daily 
habits,  my  family  life,  my  church,  and  my  parish  in  general.  1 
huve  never,  except  once,  to  a  reporter  from  my  own  home  {taper, 
been  interviewed  for  publication  in  a  daily  pa|»vr,  and  yet  scores 
of  sup|H)scd  interviews  have  been  published  in  dally  papers. 
One  large  New  York  daily  a  few  weeks  ago  published  two  letters 
purporting  to  come  from  me,  and  signed  mv  name  to  them.  I 
never  wrote  such  letters,  and  never  made  the  statements  attrib¬ 
uted  to  me.  Yet  these  letters  were  reprinted  in  pa|iers  all  over 
the  country,  and  in  religious  weeklies,  and.  with  two  exceptions, 
none  of  the  editors  asked  me  whether  the  statements  were  really 
mine  or  not.  A  prominent  religious  pajier  sent  a  correspondent 
to  Topeka  to ’write  up*  everything  connected  with  the  Topeka 
Capita!  the  week  1  was  asked  to  take  the  editorship  of  it.  He 
sent  to  his  paper  several  pages  of  matter,  including  several  col¬ 
umns  of  ‘  interviews  ’  und  accounts  of  my  personal  halnts  am! 
family  life,  nearly  all  of  which  might,  without  any  reservation, 
he  characterized  as  falsehoods  of  the  n*»si  serious  character. 
When  the  statements  made  a! suit  mychurvli  or  nv  daily  life  or 
theconduct  of  thepajier  were  not  actual  lies,  they  u ere. so  grossly 

exaggerated  as  to  he  absolutely  misleading . 

"Several  times  during  the  iu-t  three  years  representative >  of 
large  daily  papers  have  said  to  me  in  my  church  study,  where 
they  had  come  to  secure  ‘  interviews.'  *  If  you  do  not  give  us  any¬ 
thing.  if  you  refuse  to  talk  about  yourself,  wc shall  send  on  some¬ 
thing.'  And  they  have  sent  on '  something.’  and  I  have  won¬ 
dered  a  good  many  times  lately  whether  the  modern  system  of 
newspaper  invasion  of  a  man's  personal  and  private  life,  even 
the  most  sacred  and  holy  sanctuaries  of  his  home  and  his  church, 
link  not  assumed  a  tyranny  that  employs  as  merciless  a  method 

of  extortion  as  the  old-time  rack  or  fagot  pile . 

"  Is  it  not  time  that  the  people  of  this  country  began  to  demand 
of  the  daily  press  that  it  tell  the  truth  first  of  all?  As  it  is  now. 
I  believe  that  no  more  serious  charge  can  be  brought  against  a 
certain  pro|K»rtion  of  the  press  of  tins  nation  than  the  charge  of 
lying,  of  gross  exaggeration,  and  of  a  failure  to  verify  the  state¬ 
ments  which  it  is  every  day  printing  as  'news.*  " 


WU  TING  FANG  ON  CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE 

CHINESE. 

U  TING  FANG.  Chinese  Minister  to  the  United  States, 
who  lias  been  attracting  considerable  attention  by  his 
speeches  concerning  our  trade  in  China,  now  comes  forward  with 
some  interesting  views  on  the  influence  of  Christianity  und  mis¬ 
sionaries  upon  the  Chinaman.  The  Chinese,  he  says,  are  nom¬ 
inally  all  Coufuciaus.  who  embrace  the  simple  creed  of  "belief  in 

goodness,"  but  at 
the  same  time  they 
recognize  the  value 
of  lessons  from  other 
teachers.  Of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  he  writes  in 
I  he  Journal  (New 
York)  : 

‘  I  must  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Jesus  Christ 
seem  to  me  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  standard  of 
conduct  as  highly 
ethical  as  that  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Confucius. 
Jesus  Christ,  in  fact, 
goes  n  little  further 
thun  Confucius,  If 
your  enemy  smites 
you  on  one  cheek, 
lie  bids  you  turn  the 
other  also.  Confucius  is  more  practical,  lie  says:  ’Requite 
justice  with  justice,  favors  with  favors.’  ’If  we  requite  our 
enemy  with  kindness,  how.  indeed,  can  we  reward  our  friend?  ’ 
he  asked. 

"Christianity  will  make  people  good,  if  they  live  up  to  it.  But 
how  many  do?  What  Christians  repay  evil  with  good’  Show 
me  them.  It  must,  however,  lie  remembered  that  Christianity 
has  done  immense  good  in  this  world.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
any  religion  that  is  liuscd  «-n  a  foundation  of  virtue.  If  they  all 
bid  one  do  good  and  deter  one  from  doing  evil.  1  say  let  them  all 
go  on.  If  there  is  a  reward  in  some  future  life  for  the  good  deeds 
on  earth,  if  there  is  a  heaven  for  the  righteous,  there  must  surely 
Ik-  many  ladders  leading  up  to  it.  just  as  there  may  he  many 
staircase*  in  a  house.  To  say  that  there  is  only  one  ladder  is  too 
narrow  for  me.  If  there  is  reward  for  any,  I  believe  it  will  be 
for  all  g— I  i>eople.  Some  Christians  say  that  except  you  believo 
in  Christ  you  can  not  |«-  saved.  1  nm  broader  than  that  doc¬ 
trine.  My  religion  comprehends  all. 

"I  have  read  the  history  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
ami  the  account  there  given  of  persecutions  caused  by  difference 
m  religious  Iwhcf  has  filled  me  with  horror.  We  have  no  such 
records  in  China.  Jews.  Mohammedans.  Buddhists  have  lived 
there  peaceably  side  beside.  It  is  only  when  indiscreet  Chris¬ 
tian  missionaries  go  to  ext i erne*  and  excite  the  people  that  they 
ever  have  any  trouble.  They  say:  ‘Oh.  you  Cotifucians!  You 
arc  all  wrong.  You  worship  idols.  Tear  them  down.*  This  is 
idle,  and  docs  not  up|>cal  to  the  Chinese  ns  consistent,  for  they 
know  that  all  Roman  Catholics  have  idols  in  some  shape  in  their 
churches.  The  missionaries  should  go  about  their  work  more 
quietly  if  they  l*«]»c  for  success.  No  one  ever  heard  of  the  Chi 
nesc  rising  against  the  Mohammedans,  nltho  Mohammed  was  a 
conspicuous  enemy  of  idols. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  Christians  often  forget  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  an  Asiatic  und  a  Jew.  The  religion  that  he  founded  has 
gained  of  its  adherents  in  Europe  and  America,  ami  yet 

some  Western  people  are  not  very  kindly  disjxiscd  toward 
Asiatics. 

"Christianity  owes  most  of  its  converts  in  China  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  more  alluring  than  any  religion  we  have  there.  The 
idea  of  a  future  life  and  rewards  for  the  righteous  is  tempting  to 
many.  Confucius  teaches  no  such  doctrine.  He  was  once  asked 
if  he  believed  in  a  future  life.  am.  ii  answered  :  '  If  I  don't  know 
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what  will  take  place  to-morrow*,  how*  can  1  kuow  anything  about 
a  more  remote  future? '  He  exhorted  men  to  do  their  best  to-day 
with  no  thought  of  reward.  That  seems  to  me  the  higher  view." 


MRS.  PIPER  OUTDONE. 

T\  /T  RS.  PIPER,  the  famous  medium  whose  powers  have  been 
1*  ^  investigated  during  the  past  fifteen  years  by  the  Society 
for  Psychic  Research,  has  been  referred  to  in  these  columns  as 
••  the  most  remarkable  woman  in  the  world."  This  lady  is.  how¬ 
ever.  now  apparently  outdone  by  another.  Miss  Helen  Smith, 
who  has  been  the  subject  of  an  exhaustive  investigation  for  more 
than  live  years  by  professors  of  the  University  of  Geneva,  in 
Switzerland.  The  facts  are  set  forth  in  a  work  just  published  by 
M.  Th.  Flournoy,  professor  of  psychology  in  the  faculty  of  sciences 
in  that  university.  It  is  entitled  " India  and  the  Planet  Mars: 
A  Study  in  Somnambulism."  7  he  Independent  i.May  to)  gives 
some  interesting  information  concerning  Professor  Flournoy's 
discoveries. 

The  subject.  Miss  Smith,  was  not  a  professional  medium,  but 
n  clerk  in  a  Swiss  establishment.  Professor  Flournoy,  with 
Prof.  August  Lcmaltre,  of  the  same  university,  after  a  scientific 
examination  found  her  absolutely  normal  physically,  not  neuras¬ 
thenic  as  is  often  the  case.  She  was  found  to  come  of  g«»«l 
parents,  and  had  had  limited  advantages  of  education  and  travel. 
In  her  sittings  she  revealed  several  remarkable  phenomena,  of 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  or  reincarnation  of  the 
soul  formed  the  basis.  Says  7 he  huie /en, tent : 

"She  believes  that  Helen  Smith  lias  lived  on  earth  twice  before 
her  present  existence.  Five  hundred  years  ago  she  was  the 
daughter  of  an  Arab  sheikh,  and  under  the  name  Simandini  be¬ 
came  the  favorite  wife  of  a  Hindu  prince,  named  Sivrouka 
Nayaka,  who  ruled  over  Kunara.  and  built  the  fortress  of  Tchan- 
draguirl  in  1401.  In  the  last  century  she  reappeared  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  illustrious  und  unhappy  Marie  Antoinette.  Now  rein¬ 
carnated  in  the  humble  station  of  Helen  Smith,  on  account  of  her 
sins,  and  that  she  may  lie  perfected,  she  revives  the  recollections 
of  her  glorious  avatars  in  her  somnambulistic  trances,  ami  lie* 
comes  at  one  time  the  Hindu  princess  and  at  another  the  Ouccn 
of  Franco. 

"Hut  Miss  Smith  also  claims  that  as  a  medium  she  can  enter 
into  relation  with  the  people  and  things  on  the  planet  Mars.  In 
this  last  cycle  of  stories  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of 
speech  and  writing  an  unknown  language  are  developed.  It  is 
impossible  hero  to  present  more  than  a  summary  of  the  results 
obtained  at  those  stances,  which  the  author  of  the  volume  groups 
under  the  separate  heads  of  Hindu.  Martian,  and  Royal  Cycles. 
Many  facsimiles  of  the  manuscripts  produced  by  Miss  Smith  in 
her  trances,  as  well  as  drawings,  are  reproduced  in  the  book. 

"In  the  Martian  cycle  she  claims  to  ascend  to  the  planet  in  a 
vehicle  without  wheels  or  visible  propelling  force,  by  a  kind  of 
levitation.  Once  arrived  there  she  meets  the  people,  whose  man¬ 
ners  and  appearance  she  describes,  and  the  portrait  of  at  least 
one  of  the  Martians  is  drawn.  Astanc  is  the  name  of  this  plane¬ 
tary  friend.  who  wears  a  robe  of  odd  shape,  and  flics  about  by 
uid  of  machines  which  lie  holds  in  his  hands  and  presses  on 
when  lie  wishes  to  fly.  The  bouses,  trees,  plants,  fish,  are  pic¬ 
tured  by  Miss  Smith.  The  language  is  a  well-developed  one.  yet 
totally  different  from  French.  Professor  Flournoy  has  arranged 
an  alphabet  from  the  various  writings,  and  finds  in  them  traces 
of  the  French  alphabet,  metamorphosed,  but  still  evident.  He 
accounts  for  the  development  of  this  cycle  by  a  reference  to  the 
work  by  Flnmmarion  on  the  inhabitabilitv  of  Mars,  published  in 
This  is  to  him  the  subconscious  suggester  of  all  the  hallu¬ 
cinations.  as  he  calls  them,  in  this  line. 

"The  Marie  Antoinette  cycle  is  so  open  to  similar  suggestion 
that  he  finds  little  of  the  ustonishing  in  it.  But  the  Hindu  cycle 
is  not  so  easy  to  explain,  especially  as  Miss  Smith,  altho  it  seems 
that  she  has  never  had  any  opportunity  to  study  Arabic  or  Hin¬ 
dustani.  speaks  and  writes  classical  Arabic  and  Hindustani.  The 
results  of  the  stances  in  this  cycle  have  been  submitted  to  Orien¬ 
talists.  who  agree  that  the  texts  arc  correct.  But  there  was  one 


peculiarity  in  this  connection:  She  wrote  but  four  words  of 
Arabic,  which  were  drawn  as  if  from  memory,  while  in  Hindus¬ 
tani  she  used  a  large  number  of  words  on  different  occasions, 
and  *-he  even  chanted  a  Hindu  melody." 

Professor  Flournoy  thinks  that  nearly  all  of  these  phenomena 
can  lie  accounted  for  on  other  than  spiritistic  grounds,  but  to  do 
this  we  must  grant  vastly  greater  powers  to  the  soul-functions 
than  has  hitherto  been  admitted.  Indeed,  in  his  opinion  these 
phenomena  are  chiefly  valuable  because  they  indicate  such  tre¬ 
mendous  imaginative  and  curative  powers  as  a  subconscious 
possession  of  the  human  soul.  He  believes  it  safest  to  suspend 
judgment  for  a  time  upon  these  points. 


THE  NEW  REFORMATION. 

HE  Rev.  R.  lleber  Newton,  rector  of  All  Souls'  Church 
(Prot.  Epic.).  New  York,  believes  that  a  new  reformation, 
as  sweeping  in  its  scope  as  the  great  ecclesiastical  revolution  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  is  needed  at  the  present  time  and  will  in¬ 
evitably  take  place.  The  primitive  authority  in  Christianily.  he 
says,  was  Jesus  himself,  who  "spake  as  one  having  authority." 
To  every  question  as  to  the  reason  of  his  faith,  the  sufficient  an¬ 
swer  of  the  disciple  was  "The  Master  taught  us  thus  to  believe." 
But  with  the  lapse  of  time,  says  l»r.  Newton,  this  authority  ncc* 
cssarily  weakened  and  became  second-hand,  third-hand,  and 
fourth-band  testimony  to  what  Jesus  taught.  Then  an  inevi¬ 
table  authority  arose— the  church— whose  right  to  teach  was  un¬ 
questioned  for  a  thousand  years.  "With  the  incoming  of  the 
Reformation."  says  l»r.  Newton,  “a  yeasty  process  began— the 
ferment  of  man's  mind  and  soul."  It  was  an  uge  when  every  re¬ 
ceived  opinion  was  questioned  and  had  to  justify  itself  or  be  re¬ 
jected.  Yet.  as  m  every  new  movement,  a  host  of  tares  grew  up 
with  the  wheat,  and  the  wildest  theories  appeared  upon  every 
hand.  Again,  an  authority  to  sift  truth  from  error  was  needed, 
and  the  Bible  was  set  up.  No  longer  was  it  asked  :  "  What  does 
the  church  teach?"  but.  "What  docs  the  Bible  say?"  Says  Dr. 
Newton  (in  Mind,  May) : 

"Every  opinion  was  haled  before  this  court.  Every  question 
was  determined  by  it.  Philosophy  and  science  and  art— all 
human  knowledge  was  passed  upon  by  this  final  court  of  ap¬ 
peals.  Again,  a  satisfactory  authority  so  long  as  it  remained  un¬ 
challenged.  While  men  could  receive  it.  there  was  an  unbounded 
comfort  thus  to  be  able  to  bring  every  doubt  to  u  tribunal  that 
could  determine  it  filially.  Of  course,  there  went,  with  the  good 
of  such  a  final  authority,  the  evil  of  it.  as  in  the  case  of  the  church. 
While  faith  wax  preserved,  the  intellectual  life  was  stifled.  A 
tyrannous  authority  sat  upon  the  mind  and  conscience  of  man. 
The  way  to  progress  in  religious  thought  was  effectively  barred. 

"Our  age  sees  an  era  closely  paralleling  the  period  in  which 
Christianity  arose  and  the  period  in  which  Protestantism  broke 
from  the  great  Catholic  Church  Again  man’s  mind  is  teeming 
with  new.  fresh  thought.  Novel  knowledges  are  streaming  in 
upon  him  from  every  side.  The  whole  horizon  of  his  outlook  has 
changed.  His  mind  is  yeast  mg  with  new  ideas.  The  old  experi¬ 
ence  renews  itself  — a  vast  growth  from  the  soul  of  man.  alike  of 
good  and  of  evil,  demanding  once  more  an  authority  capable  of 
sifting  the  true  from  the  false*  and  of  deciding  between  the  right 
and  the  wrong.  Never  was  authority  more  needed  than  to-day- 
provided  it  be  the  right  sort  of  authority.  Never  was  authority 
more  craved  than  to-day— so  that  it  be  an  authority  to  which 
man's  mind  and  conscience  can  cheerfully  bow." 

"The  historical  study  of  the  origins  of  the  church,"  says  Dr. 
Newton,  "has  impeached  its  claim  to  be  a  divine  institution”; 
and  the  critical  study  of  the  Bible  "has  disused  forever  of  the 
claim  that  it  is  such  an  oracle  of  God  as  we  can  submit  our  intel¬ 
lects  to  unquestioningly."  Dr.  Briggs  says  that  there  are  three 
coordinate  authorities — the  Church,  the  Bible,  and  Reason,  But 
when  they  disagree,  which  is  to  be  the  final  court  of  appeals?  asks 
Dr.  Newton.  They  do  disagree  widely  to-day.  he  asserts. 

Dr.  Newton  believes  that  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal  is  Reason 
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rationalists;  but  rather  the  "Divine  Reason”  of  Socrates.  Plato, 
and  the  author  of  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach.  Reason  in  this  sense 
means  not  merely  or  chiefly  the  rationalizing  faculty,  but  the  moral 
nature— "the  whole  spiritual  being  of  man.'  “It  is  what  con¬ 
science  teaches,"  says  the  writer,  “as  well  as  what  the  intellect 
affirms,  that,  together  with  the  voice  of  the  heart,  form  the  trinity 
of  true  authority— of  Reason."  Dr.  Newton  thus  concludes: 

"There  need  be  nothing  surprising  to  the  conservative  Chris¬ 
tian  in  thus  accepting  Reason  as  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal  in 
religion.  What  is  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
Church,  if  it  be  not  the  doctrine  of  that  divine  Logos,  or  Reason, 
imminent  in  the  universe,  indwelling  man ;  the  light  of  his  in¬ 
telligence,  his  affections,  and  his  conscience;  the  light  which 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world— the  very  light 
of  God  Himself.  We  are  bowing  not  to  the  human  reason  alone, 
but  to  the  divine  Reason  of  which  it  is  the  expression. 

"And  so  we  return,  in  the  cycle  of  the  church’s  story,  to  the 
primitive  authority,  in  another  and  a  deeper  sense— the  authority 
of  the  Master  himself.  That  was  not  the  authority  of  one  mun 
over  against  other  men  :  it  was  the  authority  of  one  man  speak¬ 
ing  from  the  common  nature  of  all  men.  as  all  together  were  the 
sons  of  'my  Father  and  your  Father.'  ’my  Hod  and  your  God.’ 
The  authority  of  Jesus  was  not  the  authority  of  a  being  sent 
down  from  tho  skies:  it  was  the  authority  of  humanity  itself, 
finding  a  voice  in  the  individual  man  who  brought  the  spiritual 
conscience  to  the  full,  and  so  became  himself  a  revelation  of  the 
indwelling  Logos,  or  Reason,  of  God." 


A  Hindu  Legend  of  the  Creation  of  Woman.— 

Colonel  Ingersoll,  in  his  lecture  on  "The  Mistakes  of  M«scs." 
was  fond  of  narrating  an  immemorial  Oriental  legend  of  the 
creation  of  man  and  woman,  and  trying  to  show  how  superior  it 
was.  in  chivalry  toward  the  gentle  sex.  to  the  story  in  Genesis. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  he  would  have  upheld  the  su¬ 
periority  of  another  narrative  of  this  character  found  in  a  book  of 
Hindu  legends  lately  discovered.  Thi*  work,  written  in  San¬ 
skrit,  is  called  "The  Surging  of  the  Ocean  of  Time,"  and  in  tho 
lust  section  of  it.  entitled  "Of  a  Finger  of  the  Moon  Reddened  by 
the  Setting  Sun,”  occurs  the  following  passage,  lately  translated 
by  an  English  writer,  Mr.  Bain,  ami  reproduces!  in  the  Chicago 
7 imti’Htrold  (May  7)  t 

“At  the  beginning  of  time,  Twashtri  the  Vulcan  of  the  Hindu 
mythology— created  the  world.  But  when  he  wished  to  create  a 
womnn  he  found  that  he  had  employed  all  his  materials  in  the 
creation  of  man.  There  did  not  remain  one  solid  element.  Then 
Twashtri,  jierplexcd.  fell  inton  profound  meditation.  He  roused 
himself  to  do  as  follows:  He  took  the  roundness  of  the  m«ion.  the 
undulations  of  the  serpent,  the  cntwincmcnt  of  climbing  plants, 
the  trembling  of  the  grass,  the  slenderness  of  the  rose-vine.  and 
the  velvet  of  the  flower,  the  lightness  of  the  leaf  and  the  glance 
of  the  fawn,  the  gayety  of  the  sun's  rays  and  tears  of  the  mist, 
the  inconstancy  of  the  wind  and  the  timidity  of  the  hare,  the 
vanity  of  the  peacock  and  the  softness  of  the  <lown  on  the  tlimat 
of  the  swallow,  the  hardness  of  the  diamond,  the  sweet  flavor  of 
honey  and  the  cruelty  of  the  tiger,  the  warmth  of  fire,  the  chill 
of  snow,  the  chatter  of  the  jay,  and  the  cooing  of  the  turtle  dove. 
Ho  united  all  this  and  formed  a  woman.  Then  he  made  a  pres¬ 
ent  of  her  to  man.  Eight  days  later  the  man  came  to  Twashtri 
and  said : 

“'My  lord,  the  creature  you  gave  me  poisons  my  existence. 
She  chatters  without  rest,  she  takes  all  my  time,  she  laments  for 
nothing  at  all.  and  is  always  ill.'  And  Twashtri  received  the 
woman  again. 

"  But  eight  days  later  the  man  came  again  to  the  god  and  said: 
‘My  lord,  my  life  is  very  solitary  since  I  returned  this  creature. 
I  remember  she  danced  before  me.  singing.  I  recall  how  she 
glanced  at  me  from  the  corner  of  her  eye,  that  'he  played  with 
me.  clung  to  me.'  And  Twashtri  returned  the  woman  to  him. 
Three  days  only  passed  and  Twashtri  saw  the  man  coming  to 
him  again.  'My  lord.'  said  he.  "1  do  not  understand  exactly 


than  pleasure.  I  beg  of  you  relieve  me  of  her.  ’ 

“But  Twashtri  cried:  'Go  your  way  and  do  your  best.'  And 
the  man  cried :  '  I  can  not  live  with  her 1 '  *  Neither  can  you  live 
without  her.'  replied  Twashtri. 

"And  the  man  was  sorrowful,  murmuring:  ‘Wo  is  me.  I  can 
neither  live  with  or  without  her.'" 


A  Roman  Catholic  Protest  against  Extreme  Papal 
Homage.— The  Latin  races  arc  prone  to  adopt  high-sounding 
expressions  and  titles  in  much  of  their  intercourse,  but  this  often 
jars  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  car.  particularly  when  it  is  employed  in 
religious  matters.  The  London  Weekly  Register  (Rom.  Cath., 
March  23)  comments  disapprovingly  on  the  fact  that  some  even 
of  "the  most  Catholic  of  newspapers  and  the  most  Catholic 
bishops  of  Latin  origin."  particularly  in  Italy,  frequently  use  ex¬ 
pressions  «>f  extreme  adulation  toward  the  Pojie.  It  says: 

"One  bisliop  is  exhorting  his  priests  to' render  homage  to  Jesus 
Christ  and  to  the  Poj»c.'  by  instructing  the  members  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  pilgrimage  for  the  Jubilee  indulgence.  In  a  Catholic 
paper  last  week  we  read:  'Solemn  homage  to  Christ  the  Re¬ 
deemer  and  to  His  August  Vicar.'  It  is  right  that  such  ill-clioscn 
phrases  should  sound  ill  in  our  ears :  apparently  no  one  thinks  of 
their  damaging  effect  on  the  religion  of  the  ignorant.  A  little 
pamphlet  printed  in  Rome,  and  sold  for  twenty-five  centimes,  in 
the  interests  of  the  tem|M>ral  power  of  the  Pope,  seems  to  follow 
Luther's  pecca  Jortiter  in  this  rcs|H*ct.  It  is  entitled'//  eke 
Serve  it  Papa.'  and  to  the  inquiry:  'What  is  the  value  of  the 
Pope? '  it  replies:  '  His  value  is  tho  value  of  Him  whom  He  rep¬ 
resent*.  i.e.,  God  Himself.'  We  arc  further  taught  that '  For  tho 
civilized  world  G««l  is  all,  religion,  justice,  liberty,  security,  etc., 
and  the  Pope  is  all  this.'  'That  which  all  beings  should  any  of 
their  Creator,  the  civilizing  principles  of  Christian  nations  can 
say  when  speaking  of  the  Pope;  it  is  in  him  that  we  have  life 
and  motion  and  being:  In  ipso  enim  vivimus  ft  tnovtmur  et 
sumnt.'  As  far  as  I  know,  who  still  hold  and  retain  the  pam¬ 
phlet  in  question,  thi*  production  has  not  been  denounced  to  the 
Index.  But  it.  and  it*  like,  explain  the  customary  langungc  held 
by  the  Roman  people  toward  the  Pope— si diet  eke! Dio  in  terra 
[so  speak*  he  who  is  God  on  earth]." 


RELIGIOUS  NOTES. 

F.XOI  isil-srEAKlNO  travelers  In  Italy  have  often  noted  ■  peculiar  facility 
to  the  Italian  mlod  for  distorting  the  English  language  In  sign*  and  other 
seml-oir.cu.1  documents.  The  London  HWtfy  Rigutrr  (Rom.  Cath.l  any* 
that  ver v  recently  two  English  religious  book*  were  Advertised  In  tho  IWe 
Or/tj  Itrtfa,  'the  first  is  called  "The  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pape,"  and 
the  other  "The  Cud  Principality  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ  Revealed  In  the 
Oly  *•»  rlptares  “  The  latter  title  suggests  that  It  may  have  been  penned 
by  an  Italian  from  the  Hast  Side,  London. 

Mr.  Rt  -xis  asa  churchgoer  is  not  so  familiar  a  figure  to  us  as  Mr.  Rnskln 
a*  a  writer  and  artist.  /«/■  lieamimfer  tiosettt  quotes  the  following  from 
the  Rev.  C.  Chapman,  vicar  of  Con  ston,  Rusktn's  home  1 

"He  w.i»a  devout  worshiper  m  our  house  of  prayer,  and  when  for  aome 
reason  or  other  I  missed  him  from  his  pluce  therein  1  ventured  the  remark 
that  the  regular  attendance  or  otherwise  of  the  landed  gentry  around  ex¬ 
ercised  a  powerful  influence  for  good  or  ill  upon  the  working  classes,  he 
seemed  struck  with  the  idea,  and  promptly  said  :  “I  never  thought  of  that 
before  I  will  take  care  to  tie  pre-ent  myself,  or  to  send  my  carriage  that 
members  of  my  famiiv  m»v  aitend  even  when  1  am  not  able  to  go  with 
them.  And  to  the  day  of  hi*  death  he  fulfilled  his  promise." 

lx  the  course  of  on  interesting  discussion  which  has  been  going  on  in  the 
Liverpool  on  scientific  Hi  hi*  study  in  the  Church  of  England.  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward,  replying  to  "A  Curate"  who  has  taken  part  In  the  cor¬ 
respondence.  asks  him  >1  he  has  ever  grappled  first  hand  with  any  problem 
of  historical  testimony  such  as  the  miracle*  of  Martin  of  Tours,  and  whether 
he  has  ever  worked  through  the  chapters  in  Straus*.  Keim,  or  Schtlrcr, 
treating  of  the  Xew-Teatamenl  birth  stories  ;  above  all,  whether  he  hns 
•ver  read  and  weighed  surh  a  book  as  lloltrmann's  "Hnndkommentar." 
England,  in  Mrs  Ward's  opinion,  in  Biblical  study.  U  fnr  behind  Ger- 
manv.  which,  she  savs.  is  still  the  only  country  which  po6*e*sesa  scientific 
and  f idly  organ ncd  coarse  of  theology.  Among  the  best  books  for  real 
study  ol  the  Bible.  Mrs.  Ward  names  Hnrnack's  "History  of  Dogma," 
Coird’s  "Evolution  of  Religion."  SchOrer"*  "Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of 
JesusChrist.”  ffausrath's  ••  Ncw-'I cstament  Times,"  and  Gardiner's  "Kx- 
plolat'.o  Evangelic*." 
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FOREIGN  TOPICS. 


MOMMSEN  AND  MAX  MULLER  ON  THE  SOUTH 

AFRICAN  WAR. 

F  all  the  controversies  concerning;  the  British-Bocr  war.  that 
which  hits  challenged  most  interest  the  world  over  is 
doubtless  the  passage  at  arms  between  Germany’s  aged  and 
famed  historian.  Theodor  Mommsen,  and  the  eminent  Oxford 
professor  and  scientist,  F.  Max  Muller,  who  is  of  German  extrac¬ 
tion  and  has  never  hesitated  to  defend  Germany  against  British 
censure  and  attack  at  the  risk  of  personal  unpopularity.  Pro- 
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fessor  M idler  is  strongly  anti-Boer  at  this  juncture  and  heartily 
approves  of  the  war.  The  hostility  of  the  German  press  and 
public  to  England  has  pained  him  deeply,  ami  he  finally  con¬ 
cluded  to  express  publicly  the  views  he  had  sought  to  dissemi¬ 
nate  among  his  German  friends  in  private  letters  of  renmn- 
slrunco  and  explanation.  I  Its  medium  was  the  DeutstMe  Revue 
(Berlin),  and  his  article  appeared  m  the  April  issue  of  the  maga¬ 
zine.  It  was  rather  aggressive  and  harsh  in  tone,  and  promptly 
elicited  a  reply  from  Professor  Mommsen,  who  had  previously 
written  In  strong  denunciation  of  British  |>olicy.  The  reply  was 
published  in  n  special  supplement  to  the  Revue.  Mommsen 
acknowledged  Professor  Milller’s  services  to  Germany  and  the 
propriety  of  his  endeavor  to  counteract  prevailing  sentiments, 
but  he  assails  both  the  logic  and  the  history  of  the  Oxford  profes¬ 
sor,  citing  against  him  the  opinions  of  leading  Englishmen  like 
Bryce,  und  intimating  that  he  is  more  British  than  some  of  the 
Britons  themselves. 

Professor  Miillcr  does  not  pretend  to  have  anything  new  to 
say  to  the  German  public.  He  only  hopes  to  shell  a  little  more 
light  on  well-known  and  indisputable  facts.  His  article  is  long 
and  largely  historical.  The  best  idea  of  its  contents  will  be  con¬ 
veyed  by  n  free  r/sum/  of  the  whole  argument,  with  free  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  salient  passages.  It  runs  as  follows 

The  British  nation  and  Government  have  acted  most  justly  on 
the  whole.  England  was  not  ready  for  war  and  did  not  desire 
it.  This  is  "proved  best  of  nil  by  the  fact  that  she  was  not  pre¬ 
pared  for  it."  The  British  had  hoped  for  peace.  "Who declared 
war?  Who  made  the  initial  attack  on  British  territory?  Should 
England  beg  forgiveness  for  trying  to  preserve  her  old  protector¬ 
ate?  Was  she  to  permit  the  Boers  to  maintain  slaves — in  the 
form  of  apprentices — wage  war  U|>on  the  natives,  and  treat  the 
l’itlanders  like  helots?  That  is  not  her  conception  of  colonial 
government,  and  that  her  conception  is  a  progressive  and  good 
one  is  demonstrated  by  the  devotion  felt  by  all  her  colonics." 

But  did  England  justly  claim  a  protectorate  over  the  Trans¬ 
vaal?  Yes.  She  bases  her  claim  on  the  settlement  of  the  Vien¬ 


na  congress  of  1814.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  the  South  African 
colonics  became  the  subject  of  international  treaties,  and  Europe 
theu  recognized  the  protectorate  of  England  over  South  Africa. 
Owing  to  differences  over  slavery,  the  Boers  trekked  in  1836.  and 
the  republic  of  Natal  was  established.  England  considered  the 
emigrants  as  her  subjects  and  annexed  the  new  republic  by 
force,  as  was  her  right.  Another  exodus  took  place,  and  in  1848 
England  took  j«os session  of  the  whole  Orange  River  State,  still 
under  the  Vienna  title,  which  gave  her  the  territory  as  far  as  25’ 
south  of  the  equator.  The  Sand  River  convention  in  1852  sur¬ 
rendered  England's  right  of  interference  in  internal  affairs  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Yaal.  but  Ihe  protectorate  was  preserved.  This 
also  applied  to  the  Orange  Free  State.  The  colonies  were  given 
every  possible  freedom,  but  not  national  independence. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  conventions  of  1881  and  1SB4.  But 
the  former  convention  conferred  internal  independence  only. 
British  suzerainty  was  recognized  by  the  Boers.  The  word  su¬ 
zerainty  was  drop|K-d  because  England  did  not  care  for  the 
word.  But  she  kept  the  thing,  for  she  made  conditions  which 
implied  suzerainty  und  a  protectorate.  For  a  time  the  Boers 
were  more  than  contented ;  but  soon  after  1884  they  set  out  to 
extend  their  territory  in  many  directions  in  violation  of  the  con¬ 
vention.  and  in  other  ways  they  sought  to  annul  the  restrictions 
of  the  treaty.  The  new  arrivals  were  treated  with  the  most  fla¬ 
grant  injustice.  The  vast  resources,  gathered  from  aliens,  were 
squandered  in  preparations  for  war.  Even  the  Quixotic  Jame¬ 
son  raid  was  caused  by  the  outrages  of  the  Pretoria  government. 
The  l'itlanders  had  been  forced  into  conspiracy  and  revolt. 

"No one  should  defend  such  revolt,  and  still  less  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  mercenaries.  But  when  we  think  of  the  Transvaal  con¬ 
spiracy  and  its  preparations  for  war,  so  long  ami  quietly  contin¬ 
ued.  the  Jameson  raid  becomes  intelligible,  at  least,  tho  it  was 
similar  to  an  attempt  of  a  goat  to  stop  an  express  train.  It  has 
been  asserted,  but  never  proven,  that  tho  British  government 
was  implicated  in  this  silly  business,  and  he  who  knows  Lord 
Salisbury  and  his  record  knows  that  the  accusation  is  wholly  in¬ 
credible.  The  suspicion  against  Mr.  Chaml>erlain  is  n  subject  of 
regret,  but  let  an  indictment  be  brought,  and  his  vindication  will 
not  be  long  postponed. 

"There  are  Boers  and  Boers,  and  those  who.  with  Kruger,  are 
at  the  helm  and  grow  rich  on  the  millions  of  the  republic  deserve 
no  sympathy,  in  Germany  least  of  all.  When  tho  real  facts  arc 


Lord  Kobfris  (about  to  apply  "extra  strength") :  “I’ll  make  him  cry 
*  Enough  *  directly."  —XftocatUe  II 'rtkty  Chronicle 

understood,  the  talk  about  British  greed  will  cease.  England 
has  all  the  territory  she  wants,  and  more  ;  but  she  has  grave  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  South  Africa.  She  can  not  withdraw  without 
fighting,  any  more  than  she  could  withdraw  from  India.  History 
goes  forward.  Every  nation  fulfills  its  destiny  and  the  present, 
as  well  as  a  long  future,  we  hope,  belongs  to  Great  Britain. 

"The  revolt  of  the  Boers  is  an  insurrection.  Should  they  be 
victorious,  it  would  of  course  be  converted  into  something  else. 
But  right  is  more  than  might,  and  England,  who  is  envied  and 
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disliked,  can  say  with  pride,  in  any  event.  '  Many  enemies,  much 
honor.'  " 

Mommsen,  in  his  caustic  reply,  objects  to  the  insinuation  that 
Germany  "shrieks’*  after  France.  It  is  her  sense  of  right  and 
justice  that  has  rebelled,  he  insists.  Considering  the  tragedy  of 
the  conflict— a  conflict  between  two  civilizations,  between  the 
sixteenth  and  the  twentieth  centuries — Mommsen  finds  it  difficult 
to  understand  Professor  Muller's  ''lightheartedness.'  He  says 

"Tho  the  business  of  governing  other  nationalities  is  not  a  fine 
one  and  things  do  not  always  go  on  in  it  as  they  should,  yet  not 
everything,  by  any  means,  is  allowable  in  this  sphere.  There 
arc  performances  which  outrage  the  sense  of  justice  and  arc  con¬ 
demned  by  the  highest  tribunal  of  civilization,  the  public  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  honorable  people  of  all  nations.  This  tribunal  has  no 
executive,  and  its  utterances  may  be  Inlicled  emotional  politics; 
but  the  sense  of  right,  not  pity,  prompts  its  judgments.' 

The  historian  takes  up  the  argument  in  detail  He  says  that 
Germans  care  little  about  the  verbal  war  over  suzerainty.  The 
little  Boer  republics,  surrounded  and  cut  off  from  the  sea.  never 
could  have  real  independence,  he  says ;  but  Kngland  has  herself 
fostered  the  sentiment  of  "paper  independence'*  in  them,  and 
has  made  conventions  with  them,  pledging  non-interference  in 
internal  affairs.  It  was  her  duty  as  the  stronger  power  to  keep 
her  promises  Her  whole  policy  has  been  a  model  of  blundering 
stupidity  and  inconsequence,  and.  as  is  generally  the  case,  folly 
rather  than  delilwratc  wickedness  has  caused  most  of  the  mis- 
chief.  Professor  Muller  shut*  his  eyes  to  the  substantial  truth  of 
the  case.  He  alleges  that  the  I'itlandcrs  were  driven  to  revolt 
and  conspiracy,  but  he  is  refuted  by  James  Bryce,  who  shows 
that  the  franchise  problem  would  have  settled  Itself  naturally: 
that  Kngland  hail  no  right  to  dictate  in  a  matter  purely  inter¬ 
nal,  and  that  the  Uitlnnders'  lives  and  property  were  perfectly 
secure,  nothing  preventing  them  from  enjoying  and  enriching 
themselves.  It  is  singular,  says  Mommsen,  that  the  Oxford 
professor  should  regard  such  a  condition  as  excusing  or  explain¬ 
ing  rebellion.  Was  the  raid  due  to  Boer  tyranny?  "There  arc- 
in  Germany  and  also  in  Kngland  not  a  few  persons  who  arc  de¬ 
nied  the  suffrage.  Is  it  permissible  for  them  to  mobilize  troops 
in  a  neighboring  state  and  undertake  to  right  matters?" 

Referring  to  Muller's  defense  of  Chamltcrlnin  and  the  English 
Government,  Mommsen  says: 

"The  courteous  exception  in  favor  of  Lord  Salisbury  every  one 
will  admit ;  but  the  naive  liclicf  of  the  Oxford  scientist  that  Jame¬ 
son  was  an  ordinary  footpad  will  not  l»c  shared  by  many  even  in 
England,  especially  by  those  who  pondered  subsequent  develop¬ 
ments  the  purely  nominal  penalties  imposed  on  participants  in 
the  raid ;  the  careful  hindering  of  searching  investigation ;  the 
parliamentary  commission  of  non-inquiry,  and  everything  that  is 
still  fresh  in  the  memory.  ...  As  for  Chamlwrlain.  we  have 
waited  five  years  for  his  vindication,  and  in  the  interval  there 
has  surely  been  no  lack  of  accusation*.  Moreover,  it  is  silly  to 
demand  specific  charges  from  the  accusers.  Muller's  own  're¬ 
gret  '  proves  how  well  founded  the  suspicion  is.  and  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  British  Government,  especially  of  Parliament,  to 
proclaim  the  vindication  for  the  nation  and  the  outside  world,  or. 
if  that  be  impossible,  to  punish  the  guilty  criminally  and,  above 
all.  politically,  thus  freeing  itself  from  complicity.” 

The  British  people  did  not  want  war.  Mommsen  agrees,  but 
the  Government  did  want  it.  The  Boers  had  been  preparing  for 
it.  true,  but  that  was  inevitable.  They  had  anticipated  an  as¬ 
sault  and  hud  suspected  the  Government  of  conspiring  with  the 
financial  interests.  Who  could  blame  them,  particularly  after 
the  raid?  Kngland  was  unprepared  not  for  war.  but  its  sud¬ 
denness  and  violence.  She  simply  exhibited  military  inferiority 
after  having  shown  want  of  statesmanship.  The  fate  of  the 
Boers  may  be  sealed  ;  the  Germans  have  often  seen  wrong  with¬ 
out  having  the  power  to  correct  it.  But.  concludes  Mommsen  . 


a  criminal  of  the  basest  kind  and  that  his  accomplices  have  gone 
unpunished  and  retained  power.  To  reap  advantage  from  crime, 
when  it  mures  to  the  state  and  not  to  oneself,  is  something  few 
decline,  perhaps  only  Quixotic  souls.  Innumerable  Englishmen 
who  would  have  shrunk  from  sharing  in  the  act  regard  the  war 
and  its  spoils  as  a  godsend  f«>r  England.  Are  they  right?  Will 
the  Boers,  brought  into  closer  relations  with  the  central  power, 
thankfully  receive  the  blessings  of  modern  civilization,  or  follow 
the  example  of  Ireland?  Who  can  foretell?  But.  whatever  the 
future  may  have  in  store,  one  thing  is  certain  for  the  present  and 
future— a  new  page  has  been  added  to  the  glorious  English  his¬ 
tory.  the  performance  of  executioners'  work  on  the  Inflated  com¬ 
rades  of  William  Tell.”  Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


THE  COAL  SITUATION  ABROAD 


T'HE  enormous  increase  of  the  iron  industries  of  the  world, 
^  due  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  the  redoubled  exertions  of  tho 
great  | lowers  in  the  race  1<>t  naval  superiority,  has  led  to  a  corre¬ 
sponding  demand  for  coal.  Owing  to  the  present  war  Great 
Britain  need*  more  -.train  coal  than  ever  before:  she  can  not  till 
all  foreign  order*,  and  for  the  liist  time  the  United  Slates  enters 
a*  a  serious  competitor  in  the  European  coal  market.  A  German 
manufacturer  has  contracted  for  large  supplies  to  be  shipped  from 
here  to  the  Ruhr  ami  Wuppcr  region.  It  is  rumored  that  no  less 
than  jo.ooo  tons  a  month  will  be  required.  How  seriously  the 
world  would  be  affected  by  a  momentary  coal  famine  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  data,  which  wc  take  from  the  Am¬ 
sterdam  J/andelsHad : 


Within  thirty  years  the  production  of  coal  has  increased  as  fol¬ 
low*  . 
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England  export*  $o,ooo,ouo  tons  now  ;  it  may  possibly  be  raised 
to  fsi.ouo.ooo,  but  that  seems  to  In-  the  limit,  and  the  demand  is 
much  greater.  The  enormous  increase  in  the  demand  for  steel 
is  chiefly  responsible  for  this.  Coal  has  been  raised  in  price  from 
lo  to  loo  per  cent,  throughout  the*«vorld.  The  present  is  a  tunc 
of  great  pro*|>crity.  which  cause*  u  greater  demand  for  coal  on 
the  railroads,  in  steamships,  and  in  households  as  well  ns  in  tho 
industries.  Fifty  to  sixty  million  tons  of  oil  and  other  fuel  are 
being  used  in  addition,  but  this  docs  not  relieve  the  strain. 

There  seems  to  be  no  danger  of  a  genuine  scarcity  of  coal, 
caused  by  the  want  of  material.  The  German  expert  Freeh,  who 
is  quoted  extensively  on  the  Continent,  expresses  himself  in  the 
main  as  follows : 

Great  Britain  has  a  sufficient  supply  for  centuries  to  come. 
Germany,  owing  to  the  cheap  supply  from  England  and  Austria, 
has  hardly  begun  to  develop  her  coal-fields.  The  United  States 
could  furnish  all  that  is  necessary  for  many  generations,  and 
China  as  well  as  Russia  has  eon!  enough  to  furnish  the  world 
for  thousand*  of  years,  even  if  science  did  not  lead  to  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  other  less  exhaustible  beat-producers. 


In  Great  Britain,  Germany.  Austria,  and  France  strikes  can 
not  be  suppressed  by  military  force  as  in  this  country  without 
arousing  widespread  discontent.  Moreover,  the  railroad  sys¬ 
tems  of  these  countries  do  not  favor  judicious  reduction  of  rates 
in  the  interest  of  national  exports.  It  is  the  failure  to  put  down 
strikes  which  has  mostly  caused  the  famine  in  Europe.  A  writer 
in  1  he  Sineteenth  Century  gives  the  following  facts: 


We  have  been  and  remain  of  the  opinion  that  Jameson  was  In  Natal  and  the  Cape  Colony  the  miners  have  been  called  oui 
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lor  the  defense  of  the  British  empire.  This,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Boers  for  a  long  time  held  possession  of  British  mines,  afterward 
destroying  them,  influenced  the  market.  The  British  miners 
have  obtained  better  wages  and  shorter  hours,  tho  it  is  doubtful 
if  they  produce  less  on  that  account.  The  British  mines  are 
simply  not  as  good  as  they  were.  In  Germany  a  regular  coal 
famine  exists.  Every  bit  of  coal  coming  above  ground  has  a 
purchaser.  The  miners’  working  hours  have  been  reduced,  their 
wages  have  been  raised,  but  they  are  masters  of  the  situation  and 
aihitrarily  institute  holidays  which  still  further  reduce  produc¬ 
tion.  In  Austria  no  less  than  $0,000  miners  struck.  Terms:  20 
percent,  raise  and  the  eight-hour  day.  In  southern  France  the 
miners  successfully  opposed  importation  of  foreign  coal.  In 
Russia  the  demand  for  coal  is  raising  the  standard  of  the  minets. 
America  alone  profits. — Translation  made  Jor  The  Literary 
I)  wist. 

COLLECTING  BILLS  FROM  TURKEY. 

UR  little  dispute  with  Turkey  has  caused  many  a  broad 
smile  in  Europe,  where  it  is  well  known  how  difficult  it  is 
to  collect  a  bill  from  Turkey.  However,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
reasonable  claims  will  in  the  end  Ik.-  paid.  The  London  Timet 

*ays: 

"It  has  been  said  that  the  Sultan's  reluctance  to  comply  with 
the  American  demands  was  due.  not  only  to  an  unusual  scarcity 
of  cash,  but  also  to  the  upprehension  that  if  he  were  to  pay  the 


a  now  nr.rwii*  the  moos  am*  tii*  mams. 

1  Uiukr  H tat  ter. 


United  States  other  powers  having  similar  claims  would  also  in¬ 
sist  upon  payment.  This  may  lie  the  case,  but  1  have  heard  fur¬ 
ther  reasons  suggested.  One  of  them  is  that  the  Sultan  is  anx¬ 
ious  that  his  Mohammedan  subjects  should  again  sec  that  he  only 
yields  to  force." 

The  Brussels  Indefilndan.e  He/ge  jsiints  out  that  it  is  very 
difficult  for  the  Sultan  to  admit  the  validity  of  the  American 
claims  in  principle.  Hence  he  is  willing  to  pay  them  de  Jaeto  by 
ordering  the  construction  of  a  war-vessel  in  the  United  States. 
The  Amsterdam  J/ande/sb/ad  regards  the  Sultan  as  very  com¬ 
plaisant  in  this  matter,  us  he  has  already  permitted  the  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  the  American  church  and  school  at  Kahrput.  The  Berlin 
1  ages  Zet/ung  remarks  that  the  Americans  show  unusual  vigor 
in  this  case,  considering  the  fact  that  they  refuse  to  hold  them¬ 
selves  responsible  for  the  lives  and  property  of  foreigners  residing 
among  them.  Tho  Paris  Journal  des  Pebats  supposes  that  the 
United  States  will  eventually  Ik*  satisfied  with  the  Turkish  prom¬ 
ise  to  give  American  missionaries  the  same  compensation  as  the 
missionaries  of  other  nations.  The  Figaro  expresses  itself  to  the 
following  effect : 

The  American  threat  to  bombard  a  Turkish  coast  town  is  not 
without  interest  to  Europe.  The  question  is  whether  such  a 


course  should  be  permitted.  It  may  be  necessary  for  the  powers 
to  warn  the  Americans  "off  the  grass.”  The  rumor  that  the 
Russian  Government  has  offered  its  good  services,  at  the  same 
time  advising  Mr.  McKinley  to  be  prudent,  no  doubt  is  very  pleas¬ 
ing  to  England.  The  British  cabinet  has  at  present  every  reason 
to  treat  the  United  States  gingerly,  and  Great  Britain  would  be 
pleased  to  find  Russia  engaged  in  the  matter,  should  McKinley 
cause  unexpected  trouble  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  St.  Petersburger  Zeitung  wonders  whether  the  Americans 
will,  "fire  at  sparrows  with  big  ordnance"  by  indulging  in  so 
costly  an  experiment  as  the  despatch  of  a  fleet  to  Turkey  to  col¬ 
lect  8*jo,oo<x  The  .\oX‘oye  I  're my  a  says : 

"The  Sultan  docs  not  underrate  the  importance  of  the  United 
States.  The  fact  is  that  even  a  small  sum  can  not  always  be 
obtained  at  once  fn»m  Turkey,  partly  on  account  of  her  slipshod 
methods,  partly  because  she  is  generally  in  want  of  cash.  Ameri¬ 
can  demonstrations  can.  however,  easily  be  avoided  if  the  Sultan 
will  accept  the  mediation  of  Russia,  Russia  has  reason  to  bo 
watchful  in  anything  concerning  the  Orient,  and  her  services 
may  well  be  accepted  on  the  basis  of  The  Hague  peace  confer¬ 
ence." 

Some  papers  point  out  that  the  Sultan  has  it  in  his  power  to 
make  things  pretty  uncomfortable  in  the  Philippines,  where  his 
influence  as  head  of  the  Mohammedan  world  should  not  be  un¬ 
derrated.  The  Toronto  ll’es/minsfer  says: 

"The  President  is  hampered  now  by  the  fact  that  n  consider- 
blc  proportion  of  the  Filipinos  arc  Mohammedans  who  look  on 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey  a*  the  head  of  llieir  religious  organisation. 
The  position  of  the  United  States  is  in  this  respect  analogous  to 
that  of  Great  Britain  with  the  Mohammedans  of  Hindustan  to 
ham|*er  her  in  any  action  to  t»>crvc  Turkey  intp  more  reasonable 
treatment  of  her  Christian  subjects.  Imperialism  has  its  lira w- 
backs  as  well  as  its  glories." 

The  English  press  promises  on  the  purt  of  Great  Britain  a 
lie nc vole nt  neutrality.  Tho  I-omlon  St.  James's  (iazette  says: 

"The  Sick  Man  of  Eurn|tc  has  long  In-en  accustomed  to  pres 
sure  more  or  less  ungentle  from  various  friendly  neighlmn*.  And 
Abdul  Hamid  has  learned  by  long  experience  the  art  of  playing 
one  European  power  against  another.  He  knows  to  wlint  lengths 
procrastination  may  l*e  carried  in  view  of  the  dread  which  all 
nations  feci  of  stirring  tho  hornet's  nest  of  the  Eastern  question. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  this  game  being  played  with  the- 
United  States.  America  hus  entered  the  European  arena,  and 
apparently  has  no  intention  of  standing  any  humbug  from  the 
Turks.  Why  should  she?  The  Eastern  question  has  no  terror 
for  the  power  that  has  the  whole  ocean  lietween  herself  and  the 
Balkan  peninsula.  .  .  .  There  is  talk  nl**tit  seising  Smyrna,  pre¬ 
sumably  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  claim  out  of  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  |M»rt.  But  if  America  sets  foot  in  Asia  Minor  she  will 
perhaps  find  that  neither  Russia  nor  Germany  will  be  an  unin¬ 
terested  sjwctator.  From  ourselves  she  will  get  nothing  but 
sympathy  and  good  will.  But  no  doubt  the  Sultan  will  pay  up  an 
soon  ns  he  finds  he  has  to  deal  with  a  power  that  need  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  act. " 

But  the  I^>nilon  Clarion  prophesies  that  the  incident  will  de¬ 
velop  into  "Turkish  Compensation."  a  drama  in  ten  acts,  from 
which  we  take  the  following: 

ACT  I. 

(Itate  190a  The  Diplomatic  Workshop  of  Hustum  Pasha.  Hustum 
asleep  on  divas  ;  telephone  bell  ringing  at  hisenr.) 

Br-tlUM  (foicnimei:  "Eh.  oh!  What  is  it?  That  compensation  ?" 
</).-*<»/  papers,  an J  goes  to  tet> phone.')  "  Halloa,  arc  yon  there  ?  It  u  stum 
Pasha.  About  those  missionaries.  Eh*  Oh  ye*,  we  shall  pay  almost 
directly  now.  Can’t  we  do  it  sooner*  Oh  yes.  Pit  consult  my  Govern¬ 
ment  at  once,  and  ring  you  up."  (Mates /ate  at  telephone.  Hints,  an  J  goes  to 
sleep  again,  s 

ACT  II. 

(Date  iw>  Scene  as  before.  Hustum  with  an  expression  of  *  Well.  I've 
been  to  sleep.  1  believe."  goes  to  telephone,  which  has  been  ringing  for 
boors.) 

Bcstum  Halloo.  McKinley  ?  Oh.  indeed,  not  President  now.  So  sorry. 
That  compensation's  ready  ;  twenty  pounds,  wasn’t  it?  Eh !  twenty  what* 
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Yoa  must  be  mistaken.  Go  to  tckerr,  did  eon  my  ?  Oh. all  right,  keep  your 
hair  on,  and  I'll  inquire."  (Kings  off,  and  goes  to  site?  again,  i 

ACT  IIL 

(Date.  19*0.  Scene  as  before,  bustum  wakes  himself  with  snorms  ;  sits 
up  rubbing  his  eyes  with  moldy  papers,  and  goes  to  telephone.) 

Hustim  :  “by  the  beard  of  the  Prophet.  I  fee!  all  the  better  for  that  nap; 
ami— halloo!  Ilustum  Pasha.  Are  you  President?- Eh  ‘  King  Carnegie 
did  you  — Eh  1  American  empire  !  Congratulate  you.  I'm  sure.  I — what 
did  you  say?  Oil!  That  compensation  case,  certainly.  Let's  see.  how 
much  «  ua  it  you  were  to  pay  o*  ?  Oh,  was  it  t  Ah.  then.  I’ll  look  into  the 
matter,  and  ring  you  up  directly." 

ACT  IV. 

(Date,  son©.  Rust  urn's  successor  discovered  at  telephone.) 

RtlHTb'M  Tin-  ssci'M* Emperor  of  America— Amer -  Ok,  eooipen- 

stilon.  ihm't  remember  paying  you  any  compen -  Kh*  Onv  you  com¬ 
pensation,  do  we  ?  Must  be  some  mistake,  your  Uafestv.  I'll -  Hid  you 

sav  llama  get  '  Oh,  damnati -  Tut!  tut  I  Weil,  look  in  any  lime  you're 

passing;  always  glad  to  see  you.  Eh?  You'll  come  round  now?  All 
right."  (Kings  off  It  Iff  kone ;  full  "  Office  to  1st  "  in  trim  Jew,  remotes  cjsjUvx, 
and  goes  lo  Greece  in  j/rmt-lvat.) 

(To  fe  discontinued  in  our  next') 

—  Translations  matte Jor  Titr.  I, itfk ary  Digest. 


BRITISH  FEARS  FOR  THE  BRITISH  NAVY. 

HEN  the  London  Timet  congratulated  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  upon  having  escaped  a  peaceful  solution  of  the 
South  African  quarrel,  several  persons  were  laughed  at  for  sta¬ 
ting  that  this  war  would  endanger  Great  Britain's  existence  os  a 
world  power.  Recently,  however.  British  ministers  have  hinted 
that  England  may  expect  dangerous  complications  with  powers 
whose  force  is  better  matched  with  her  supjMiscd  strength,  and 
Englishmen  naturally  ask  themselves  whether  their  navy  is  in 
better  condition  than  their  army.  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson,  the  naval 
constructor  and  author  of  "Ironclad*  in  Action."  takes  rather  a 
gloomy  view.  Ho  writes  in  the  main  as  follows  in  the  lx>ndon 
Nineteenth  Century  : 

The  insolent  manner  in  which  Germany  received  the  news  that 
England  had  exorcised  her  right  to  search  vessels,  and  tho  sums 
voted  abroad  for  naval  armaments  should,  serve  as  a  warning. 
Unfortunately,  Great  Britain  is  not  in  a  proper  state  of  prepara¬ 
tion.  Thirty-seven  vessels  are  building  or  pretending  to  build, 
but  we  arc  told  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  necessary 
armor.  Instead  we  arc  comforted  with  the  news  that  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  arc  saving.  There  arc  not  enough  shipwrights.  Five 
Battleships  that  should  have  been  ready  in  1899  are  still  incom¬ 
plete.  The  Germans  build  as  cheaply  and  faster  than  ourselves ; 
the  Russians  and  French  certainly  build  faster.  Of  the  seven 
battleships  in  tho  French  northern  squadron  two  arc  perfectly 
modern,  the  others  have  been  modernized  and  stripped  of  their 
woodwork.  Of  our  ten  not  one  is  of  recent  date,  and  as  the  San¬ 
tiago  fight  showed  they  would  burn  like  tar  barrels.  Not  one 
has  smokeless  powder  for  the  heavy  guns,  and  one  still  carries 
muzzle-loaders.  Their  artillery  is  in  quality  and  power  inferior 
to  that  of  the  French.  Tho  fleet  has  no  colliers,  no  repair  ships, 
not  enough  cruisers,  and  it  is  inferior  in  speed.  The  Channel 
squadron  is  composed  of  modern  ships,  but  it  has  at  present  no 
cruisers.  In  the  Mediterranean  and  Channel  fleets  many  ships 
carry  an  excess  of  woodwork.  It  would  take  from  twelve  hours 
to  seven  days  to  remove  this  danger.  The  Spaniards  postponed 
it.  Their  three  ships  destroyed  by  fire  were  all  English-built, 
and  there  arc  many,  many  ships  in  our  navy  no  better  protected 
against  fire  than  the  Injanta  Maria  Thereto.  On  the  China 
station  our  fleet  is  in  strength  below  that  of  Russia  alone. 

We  are  also  sadly  in  want  of  auxiliary  cruisers.  The  Germans 
have  two  vessels  completed  and  three  building  that  are  faster 
than  anything  in  our  navy  or  merchant  service.  These  ships 
have  an  immense  radius  of  action  as  commcrcc-dcstroycrs.  and 
wc  have  nothing  to  catch  them. 

Mr.  Wilson  ends  his  article  as  follows; 

"This  much  may  be  said  with  absolute  truth,  that  no  navy  con¬ 
tains  so  high  a  percentage  of  inefficient  vessels  as  our  own.  No 
navy  parades  thirty-  or  forty-year-old  ironclads,  armed  with 
muzzle-loaders,  in  its  returns,  as  if  they  were  of  any  serious 
value  for  war.  How  is  the  man  in  the  street  to  know  that  of  the 
fifty-three  completed  British  battle-ships,  which  appear  in  our 


latest  return,  sixteen  or  seventeen  are  in  an  ineffective  state? 
Let  these  hoary  shams  be  struck  off  the  active  lists  and  we  shall 
understand  better  where  we  are.” 

The  London  Outlook  thinks  the  main  question  is  whether  there 
is  a  competent  admiral  or  two.  It  says : 

“It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  cardinal  principle  that  with  such  a 
fleet  as  wc  now  possess  a  brace  of  Nelsons  would  make  invasion 
a  matter  of  utter  impossibility.  The  question,  therefore,  is  not 
so  much  whether  we  have  a  fleet  strong  enough,  but  whether  we 
have  an  admiral  capable  enough.  And  there  is  no  data  upon 
which  to  found  an  answer.  Given  a  weak  admiral  and  a  power¬ 
ful  fleet  his  very  force  is  a  source  of  weakness,  and  Nelson  proved 
the  converse  to  be  also  true. " 

This  paper,  one  of  tnc  most  patriotic  from  the  belligerent  point 
of  view,  does  not  believe  that  the  French  artillery  is  better  than 
the  English,  and  it  calls  the  French  ships  "overgunned,"  n  re¬ 
mark.  it  will  be  remembered,  that  used  to  lie  made  by  English 
critics  against  the  American  and  the  equally  heavily  armed  Ger¬ 
man  ships. 

In  France,  Germany,  and  Russia  naval  experts  point  continu¬ 
ally  to  Britain's  numerical  superiority  in  order  to  obtain  the  nec¬ 
essary  grants  for  increases  of  the  navy.  Thus  the  German  ad¬ 
miralty  confesses  to  only  seven  first-class  battle-ships  in  1899. 
But  the  quality  of  the  British  navy  is  much  doubted,  and  some 
of  the  ships  still  on  the  lists  were  the  laughing-stock  of  continental 
naval  experts  as  long  ns  ten  years  ago,  such  as  the  Hercules, 
Sultan,  end  Nelson.  The  St.  I'etersburger  /. eitung  avers,  as 
do  other  continental  papers,  that  England  has  not  sufficient 
crews  to  man  all  her  ships,  an  assertion  which  may  frequently  l»e 
met  with  in  English  papers  also.  The  Loudon  Spectator  thinks 
that  it  is  best  to  let  the  people  know  the  truth,  as  foroigneis  un¬ 
doubtedly  know  the  condition  of  the  British  nuvy. 


THE  WHITE  MAN’S  SAVAGERY  IN  AFRICA. 

HILB  it  is  customary  to  speak  of  tho  African  natives  as 
"savages."  and  to  deplore  the  cruelty  of  the  Sultan  of 
Turkoy.  who  permits  the  slave  trade  to  flourish  between  his 
dominions  und  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  late  revelations  prove 
that  men  of  more  civilized  nationalities  cun  be  quite  as  cruel. 
The  Brussels  Petit  Uteue  relutes  the  following: 

"The  rise  of  the  Bundja  tribes  against  the  Kongo  authorities 
was  caused  by  Hclgiun  tyranny.  Hundreds  of  men  died  with 
Lotliairc  and  other  Kongo  agents  In  defense  of  the  cruel  practises 
there.  The  agent  Motaysays:  'The  rebellion  of  the  Mongnllu 
region  is  due  solely  to  the  cruelty  with  which  the  nutives  lire 
treated.  Rubber  is  the  booty  of  the  white  invader  now.  If,  in  n 
village  of  100  male  inhabitants  able  to  work,  only  50  appear  with 
the  required  amount  of  rubber,  soldiers  are  sent  to  kill  the  other 
fifty.  The  "loyal "  natives  arc  used  to  fight  against  the  "dis¬ 
loyal."  and  ns  all  are  man-eaters,  it  is  easy  to  reward  the  loyalists 
by  promises  of  feasts  on  the  corpses  of  the  slain."’ 

The  following  statement  which  apjieors  in  the  continental 
papers  sjx-aks  for  itself : 

"Congo  Statf.  District  Bancai  a:  Before  me.  Agent  of  the 
Antwerp  Trading  Society,  appeared  at  Mnndika,  the  sergeant* 
Mussambokoand  Mulandii.  and  the  privates Muluana and  Pongo, 
all  of  the  Station  of  Mnndika.  who  swore  as  follows: 

‘"White  Man  !  We  have  returned  from  the  war.  We  marched 
thirty  hours'  distance  with  the  white  man  lmela  (Van  Eykcn). 
He  ordered  us  to  enter  the  villages,  to  sec  if  the  inhabitants  had 

Ethcrcd  enough  rubber.  If  they  hail  not,  wc  were  to  kill  them. 

one  village  wc  told  him  wc  had  fulfilled  his  orders.  lie  told 
us  wc  had  not  done  enough.  He  told  us  to  cut  up  the  men.  pla¬ 
cing  the  pieces  on  jx>Ies;  the  Ixxlics  of  the  women  and  children 
we  were  to  put  in  a  big  scaffold  in  the  shape  of  a  cross.  Return¬ 
ing  through  N’Dobe  wc  found  all  the  natives  treated  like  that. 
We  swear  that  this  is  true.'  Follow  marks  and  agent’s  name  : 
Moray." 

According  to  other  reports  hundreds  of  natives  have  had  their 
hands  chopped  off  because  they  did  not  furnish  the  required 
quantity  of  rubber.  Similar  cruelties  are  reported  from  the 
French  Sudan.  Several  high  officials  formerly  in  the  German 
employ  have  also  been  punished  ns  offenders  of  this  kind.  Tho 
Dutch  papers  remark  that  the  French,  English,  and  Spaniards 
have  a  great  advantage  in  the  patriotic  discipline  of  their  news¬ 
papers,  for  while  the  Dutch  and  German  papers  will  rejiort  nn 
outrage  of  their  countrymen  immediately.  Frenchmen  and  Eng¬ 
lishmen  will  exercise  patriotic  prudence. —  Translations  made 
Jor  The  Literary  Digest. 
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Ckoxjk  the  Man.— The  following  from  l  he  S/. 
James's  Gaxette  (London)  was  published  before 
General  Cronje'*  surrender : 

An  appi ociatl<>n  ol  General  Cronje  by  ‘'One 
Who  Knows  Hun  "  appear,  in  The  Daily  Telegraph. 
In  person  (we  are  told)  Cronje  is  »hon  in  stature, 
very  active,  but  reserved  in  speech.  His  face, 
with  the  heavy  black  beard,  reminds  one  of  tbe 
type  that  Rubens  and  other  old  masters  loved  to 
paint.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Executive,  but  I 
know  that  he  rarely  speaks,  tho  when  he  does  his 
words  carry  great  weight.  He  la.  in  fact,  one  of 
tboso  strong  ailent  natures,  of  a  masterful  disposi¬ 
tion  and  the  greatest  determination.  He  Is  ol 
tearless  courage,  and  his  men  have  the  utmost 
confidence  in  him.  for  they  know  he  possesses  tact, 
skill,  and  a  determination  to  win.  There  is  no  one 
who  knows  how  to  handle  Boer  forces  better,  but 
It  is  a  fact  that  his  men  are  afraid  of  him.  A  few 
biting  words  will  cause  them  to  cringe  os  if  cut 
with  a  whip. 

Cronje  is  about  sixty-five  years  of  age.  In  pri¬ 
vate  life  he  is  an  unassuming  man  and  hi*  manners, 
to  many  who  have  met  him.  posses*  a  certain 
charm.  His  face  Is  pleasant  to  look  on.  with  an 
expression  of  serious  kindness  that  totally  belies 
his  masterful  and  fighting  nature.  He  possesses 
s  sharp  wit,  is  fond  of  hearth  and  home,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Boer  characteristics,  makes  a  hospi- 
table  host.  What  his  fortune  I*  nobody  can  rightly 
say,  hut  he  is  a  wealthy  man.  Aoy  one  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Executive  <>f  the  Transvaal 
Republic  must  possess  n  fair  sum  of  money.  He 
owns  several  farms,  one.  which  Is  of  several 
thousand  acres,  being  near  1‘otchrfstroom.  and  he 
lives  in  the  grand  and  patriarchal  manner  with 
his  family  and  native  servants,  whom  ho  rule* 
with  an  Iron  hand.  He  boar*  a  great  contempt 
and  hatred  for  the  English,  tho  this  I*  a  charac¬ 
teristic  In  which  ho  is  not  singular.  In  tho  leiitle- 
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V  •  f  ,  field  Cronja’s  activity  is  ceaseless.  Oo  bis  puny 

(I  flTlllC  he  move-  hither  and  thither  eocouraging  his  men 
Laltall  by  word  and  deed,  and  the  greater  the  danger  and 

°  the  harder  the  stress  of  battle,  the  »•  .let  and 

|J»  rn-re  clear-headed  docs  the  little  man  remain 

01  nisiory  He  I*  essentially  the  one  to  command  in  such  a 
"Eueryyenime/aOMfy  desperate  poaitloo  a.  bUurmj  . I  preset  occapiea 

^ert’^frry  "pr'lehmlh  Row*  finncroN  ANrmorra.-rSr  H'ei/miui- 
lolounl  Ihimhen,  every  hr  Gate  He  writes:  There  are  a  number  of  a  Dec 
iZTiZLEFP"  U‘  doles  m  the  final  volume  of-C.  II.  Spurgeon’, 

Autobiography"  H’.«m-r.  A  Alabaster)  pub- 

,.*2*7.  JC.iu-wMu  °n*  d*r  "l  «*«lwood  a  visitor. 

jn£r  the  eeniusot  Dr.  JoM«  who  professed  to  have  come  from  tbe  Cmted 
Loan,  who  could  perceive  States,  was  received  by  the  famous  pr*a<  her  with 
and  portray  the  veryrpirit  of  <lKllijrrab|«  cordiality  because  he  announced 
tn  epo.n ;  mier-  i^maelf  aa  "Captain  Beecher,  tbe  son  of  lleary 

Ward  lleecber  "  He  was  conducted  through  the 
ground*,  and  managed  very  well  to  sustain  the 
rule  be  had  assumed  untd  just  before  leaving  he 
said.  “Oh,  Mr.  Spurgeon,  excuse  me  for  making 
such  a  request,  bet  could  you  change  a  check  for 
me.*  Unfortunately  I  walled  until  after  the  bank 
was  cloned,  and  1  want  some  money  very  particu¬ 
larly  to-night.”  Spurgeon’s  suspitions  were  at 
once  aroused,  and  he  said  with  pardonable  sevor- 
• :  ••  1  do  not  think  you  ought  to  make  such  a 
request  to  me.  If  you  are  really  Mr.  Beecher’s 
son.  yon  mast  be  able  through  the  American 
consul  to  get  your  check  cashed,  without  coming 
to  a  complete  stranger”;  and  foiled  m  his  at- 
tempt  the  young  man  departed.  A  few  day* 
afterward  a  gentleman  was  found  mnrdered  in  a 
carriage  on  the  Brighton  Railway,  and  when  the 
portrait  of  the  criminal  Lefroy  was  published  In 
the  paper*.  Mr.  Spurgvoo  immediately  recognised 
the  features  of  his  recent  visitor. 

One  Sunday  evening  a  service  had  been  held  in 
New  York,  thestody  at  Westwood,  and  a  small  window  had 

-  been  opened  for  ventilation.  It  was  not  noticed 

■  )|  at  the  time  for  locking  op.  and  remaining  open 
|3lU  was  entered  by  a  burglar  daring  the  night.  He 
did  not  get  much  for  his  pains,  his  principal  piun- 
7their  serial  Jer  *  valuable  walking-stick  presented  to 


Where  bo  dealer 
sells  them  we  will 
ship  a  piano  ai  our 
espente  lor  trial  in 

Khomc,  not  lo  lie 
unless  it  i*  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory. 
Easy  payments  civ inj; 
3  yean  to  complete 
purchase  if  desired.  We  w  ill  send  catalogue,  a 
list  of  lowest  puces,  fully  tlesctibc  our  Envy 
I’ayment  Flans,  ami  write  a  personal  letter 
showing  how  easy  and  sale  it  is  for  you  lo  buy  a 

Cno  (fired  from  our  factory,  even  though  you 
:  3000  miles  away.  A  postal  card  will  secure 
you  valuable  information  about  piano- buying, 
and  may  save  you  $100.  Old  pianos  taken  in 
exchange.  Write  lo-day. 

IVERS  &  POND  PIANO  CO., 


Pianos 


"  Fascinating,  instructive,  Inspiring."—  Jom*  Haxav 
lUnaows,  President  Oberlln  College 
"  It  is  trad  a*  eagerly  as  a  work  of  fiction,  and  at  the  tame 
time  is  absolutely  authentic."  F.  W.  Gl’Msai’x  *,  l»  D 
"  The  dearest  statement  ol  the  greatest  men  and  epochs 
that  have  nude  our  d*iliiailon.’’-P.of«»*  S.  D  Vasa. 

Ohio  Normal. 

"  Every  sentence  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  1-ord  I*  worth  u« 
attention.'*—  Prof.  Gaoaoa  K.  Monais,  D.D.,  Boston  | 
University, 

to  volt.,  •%«.  On  eaiy  lermi. 

g?"’*  '*?rry  Survival 

Phllocophk  a  .a 

Patriotic  or  tnc 

•M  If  Cork*  I  Fittest 

Educational  fittest 

MASTER  MINDS:  Pi.ato  to  Ruski.v. 

•  Send  *$  cents  lot"  The  Sutnet  a  id  A  rt  of  Hittory 
The  !  precious  volumes,  "  N»(gtt  SevieT  (iH  * 
inches),  do.,  gilt,  to  be  had  on  approval. 
and  critical  oprnlons  free 

FORDS.  HOWARD  &  HULBERT 


Letters  copied  while  writing. 

No  press:  no  water;  no  brush  ;  no  work. 
Any  Ink:  any  pen  ;  any  paper.  Our  Pen- 
C»!v>e  never  smuts  ;  our  clip  bold*  paj-er  firm. 
Write  with  no  eitm  pressure,  and  oue  Pen- 
Carbon  Letter  Book  produces  s  perfect  copy. 
Ki*  Inters.  Nils,  etc.  Can  be  used  snvwhere. 
II  r-ir  stationer  doe-  not  keep  it.  write  lot  free 
specimen  of  work.  Address  Dept  L. 

rn  ciksm  iuotm  «•..  Hi  :  *  «■*»  m.,  s.  t 
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Spurgln  "  that  lived  there,  for  he  would  not  have 
roiibtd  Aim.  an<!  added  the  very  pertinent  ques¬ 
tion.  “Why  don’t  yon  shut  your  windows  and 
keep  a  dog.>"  Spurgeon  took  the  hint.  From 
that  time  dated  the  entry  to  Weil  wood  of 
“Punch,"  the  pug,  concerning  whom  his  master 
testified  that  he  knew  more  than  any  do*  ever 
ought  to  know  ! 

A  goodly  portion  of  the  volume  tells  of  Mr. 
Spurgeon’s  many  visits  to  Mentone  in  search  of 
health.  An  Incident  which  happened  during  one 
of  his  visits  has  reference  to  tho  time  when  the 
phylloxera  was  commuting  snch  deadly  havoc 
ntnong  the  vine*  of  France  and  Italy,  and  the  two 
countries  tried  to  prevent  its  further  spread  by 
forbidding  the  transport  of  fruit,  (lowers,  etc., 
from  one  land  to  the  other.  One  day  Mr  Spur¬ 
geon  was  going  with  a  party  of  friends  for  a  pic¬ 
nic,  nnd  among  the  articles  In  hit  possession  were 
a  couple  of  orangets  At  the  frontier  he  ■»«  tuM 
lhat  tho  fruit  could  not  he  allowed  to  past,  hut  his 
rca.lv  wit  soon  suggested  the  best  way  ont  of  the 
difficulty.  He  walked  at  once  into  the  soldiers' 
room,  peeled  the  oranges,  carefully  putting  all 
the  peel  into  the  (Ire,  and  ate  them,  to  the  great 
amuaemout  of  the  defenders  of  the  crown  rights 
of  tho  King  of  Italy  ! 

When  occupying  a  sheltered  spot  among  the 
cyclamen  one  day  in  Ur.  Kennel's  garden  he  was 
intensely  amused,  being  himself  on  the  sick-list, 
in  hearing  a  young  indy  quite  near  exclaim  in 
transatlantic  tones  i  “O  mother,  du  come  here! 


THE  correct  construction  of  a  costume  accord¬ 
ing  to  one’s  own  ideas  can  best  be  accom¬ 
plished  at  home  by  one's  self.  The  most  con¬ 
venient  stitching-  mechanism  for  the  purpose  is  the 
Singer  Automatic,  making  the  single-thread  chain- 
stitch.  Its  simplicity  of  pans,  easy  operation,  and 
the  excellence  of  Its  work,  specially  commend  Its 
use  to  the  d. tenant/  dressmaker  desiring  to  express 
her  anistic  perceptions  In  the  most  appropriate  form. 

Having  all  the  advantages  claimed  for  other 
"automatic''  sewing-machines,  the  Silent  Singer 
has  many  points  of  preference  that  can  easily  be 
demonstrated  by  comparison.  Of  faultless  con¬ 
struction  and  finish,  it  is  absolutely  the  lightest- 
running.  the  simplest  and  most  compact.  It  Is 
mere  easily  threaded,  and  Its  parts  are  better 
protected  from  dust.  The  broad  treadle  better 

Promotes  the  Health  and  Comfort 

of  the  operator,  because  It  Is  lower  and  the  position 
of  the  feet  can  be  changed  at  will.  These  points 
are  worthy  careful  consideration  by  those  of  deli¬ 
cate  health  or  unaccustomed  to  continuous  use  of 
a  sewing  machine. 


$  Che  Singer 
|  manuf’g 
8  Company 


Reduced  Prices  on 
Suits  and  Skirts. 


I  N  order  to  rcduc*  ovr  tn*k 
I  <4  Spring  and  Ntinuiwr  nu- 
ivrUl*.  «•  will  make  to 
order  i<«hunt.*lil«  •uku  *nd 
•him.  at  x'»4l  leductnaa  (tom 
loinur  (ii  nn.  One-third  haa 
been  cut  oil  the  price  I 
inirtvr.cn  iImiIi  cult  and  aklrl 
in  our  llnr.  ami  rvrry  with  .oil 
and  akin  hat  hem  ><dnrtd  in 
one-hall  «l  lor  aw*  prli*i ;  hut 
the  quality  <>|  nwterwla  aiul 
wu'kmun.mp  I*  right  up  to  our 
u.ual  Mania* d  -hi at  aa  good 
aa  II  you  paid  double  the 


rajamettes. 

Tho  moat  comfortable 
and  sultabto  garment*  for 
children’*  night  wear, 
loop  fattening*  -batter  than 
button*,  which  even  the 
most  careful  laundress  wilt 
wrench  off  —  neatly  made, 
durable  and  Inexpensive 

Printed  Madras . 7fe- 

Quvtotand  Madras.  .  .  SI  00 

Scotch  Flannel . SI.90 

AM o  a  comet*.  tin*  or  HleblBMMa. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 


Natural  Inatlnct.  —  K>  XTt  <  Xr  P  A  T  II  R  K 
"  Wlfey,  wifey.  con*  hero  and  a**  the  baby  !" 
Kl.xil'-RY  MOTHER!  “What  ialtf 
K>  *Tl’«  kv  P  *ni**  :  “Watch  him  hold  his  rat 
tie  just  like  a  .f-calibre  J/fj/J. 


and  wo  will  refund  your 

Tailor-Made  Salts,  SIO; 

reduced  fo  Jb.67.  .  /•) 

SIS  Suits  redsced  lo  SIO.  '  /  1 1 
S20 Saifs redaced  lo  SIJJ4.  ffi  Ml 

Separate  All-Wool  Skirls,  |  MM 

lorner  price  S6;  reduced 
to  S4.  17  Skirls  re-  1 

duced  lo  14  67.  \-_MjgrjX 

Handsome  Wash  Sulla, 
former  price  S4;  reduced 
to  M.  U  Wash  Salts  redaced  lo  S 2  Sfl.  S6  Wash 
Salts  reduced  lo  S3.  Wash  Skirts,  former  price 
S3:  reduced  to  SI  50.  Si  Wash  Skirls  reduced 
to  S2.  $5  Wash  Skirls  reduced  lo  J2.50. 

Reduced  prices  no  Bicycle  Salta,  Separate  Bicy¬ 
cle  Skirts,  Rslay-dsy  Sabs  and  Skirts. 

Wr  tell  you  about  hundred.  of  rrriixrd-pritr  raiment,  in 
our  Summer  (atahwie.  which  will  be  aeut  >  A’A  '  .  t«.*«th- 
er  with  •4tnpl?ft  of  maiffuU,  to  miaKca  iVm. 

Write  tts-eUy  fort  4UI»»ku«  -»nH  ;  «U*Yt  <W Lty- 

ihe  e  It-'U+al  h*>.mU  will  b*  f.lrl  Hgnt. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  COHPANY, 

■  10  and  iai  West  ajd  St.,  New  Vork. 


Realism.—' "  I'vo  t->ught  a  bulldog.”  said  Psr- 
.ntff.  to  hi.  friend  Uwep.  “and  I  want  a  motto 
to  put  over  hi*  kenne*  Can  you  think  of  some¬ 
thing.*''  “Why  not  uu  a  deotlaa'a  nolle*— 
•Teeth  inserted  here.1"' *ugg«*ted  Ieuup.-Trf- 
HitU 


PURE  WATER 

is  05  necessary  as  good  food.  Don't  invite 
malarial  fever  ami  kindred  diseases  this 
summer  by  using  city  or  well  water  that  you 
are  not  sure  of.  when 

THE  RALSTON 

NEW-PROCESS  WATER  STILL 

will  remove  every  impurity, 
and  make  water  otherwise 

in*!!-  luxury.  Tia-  ^ 

If 

ll:g’.r--t  award  and  gold  I  ft] 

’spoMiion.  - 1  < 

Price Woo.  {MpyXaA 

Send  tor  hooklrt  A. 

Manufactured  by  J 

THF  A.  P.  BAILEY  MHO.  CO., 

r«l«r 


Wlial  II-  Woo |«1  F*»r.-~l  don't  think,"  wud 
th«  t>T«*rvafit  If- Birder,  ‘♦that  1  fthonld  care  to 
pr»p«H4  to  a  flrl  addicted  to  photo*  raphr."  “And 
whr  not.*"  A«keU  tfce  CrosvKrrd  Hoarder.  **I 
ihoultl  be  afraid  that  she  world  *cir©  the  orvporlu- 


Hold  Your  Scart 


rthe  “tier  at  the  I*f*» 

HoMon,  advrr- 

1 .4  Ihia  1-ur  They 

I  C|  COTDIOITV  RELIEVES  PAIN 
££t*Ejg*  tLtb  I  Klul  1  I  CURES  DISEASE 

4ird  Ciulnrar  and  i  t ’o»  rHlah'c  ap|«r*l»*.  rKTopond  »ltb 

I  Mina  MTifiT  *  om«i  *?-*  kuu  m..  m. 

the  publication  when  writing  to  advertiser*. 
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Every  Dollar 

paid  in  premiums  on  a  policy  <  f  Life  Insurance  issued  by 

The  Prudential 


is  a  dollar  invested — an  additional  guarantee  of  protection 
for  your  family  and  business  interests  in  the  future.  The 
time  to  secure  Life  lnsur> 
ance  is  NOW'.  //vX 


Write  for  particulars 


THE  PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  AMERICA 


JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President 


HOME  OFFICE:  Ncwsrk.  N.  J 


BOTH  FOR  A 
8k  DOLLAR! A 


>RAY// 


The  Best  Office  Clock 


s  one.  Wind  it  once  in  two  or  three  months  and  it  will  tell 
fa.  dav.  hour  and  minute  at  a  glance.  It  is  handsome,  a  perfect 
keeper,  and  the  most  durable  clock  made.  Would  you  like 


PRENTISS  CALENDAR  CLOCK 


C7  COFTLAMDT  jT. 
YORK  City. 


n««y  to  develop  a  negative  "—hit tTavnu/r- 
T flegrafh. 


Following  Instruction-  UY  S;v. 

Spender  i*  currying  out  hix  govern- -r  - 
faithfully,  ixn’r  ho?”  “How"*  that  -Why. 

the  old  gentleman  left  instructions  ::  hi*.  u  !  • 
after  hi*  death  hixdnxt  was  to  be  -  ‘  n-  :  v»  •  .. 
winds.  "—Ufe. 

\  Leader.—1 ••  How  do  you  know 

leader?”  ••Well.  1  sawn  union  card  . 
session.  That  shows  hc\  a  uni., 
it?”  ••  Ym  "  11  And  1  Ktinr-  ned  t.. 

—  1  a'l 

works.  That  proves  him  ttj  bo  a  1c. 
liven  in  £  /t>i/. 

Touching  Consideration  —  •*  i 

wus  the  most  satisfactory  affair  I  hai  c  < 

t.  hnif  il 

ot  "What  do  you  mmn?  "1 

through  my  daughter'*  seven-hun-!-. 
presents  and  curried  off  only  the 

n e v  vr ent 

Chtcajfv  Retard. 

Her  Itnuon.-FnNii  M“1II(R*  "  Y«- 

j  \|  T 

Willing  Object*  to  my  prenenco  In  t!.<  p- 
he  calls  f" 

lUUOim  K  i  "  Yes.  mamma.” 

Fond  Morma:  "1  wonder  why’ 
DAUOHTKR:  "I'm  *ure  I  don't  kn-  ■ 

it  lor  when 

>nnlpt«  It 

i»  because  he  love*  me  for  myself  u 

Srwt. 

_ Current  Event- 

Foreign. 

BOUTH'AFNICA. 

May  i*.— General  Mailer'*  advun 

•mlth  begun  on  Thurwlnv.  u  ("!••• 
eastward  to  lleliimaknor  u  i  . t r 
the  Moor*  on  the  Iflgguraberg 

The  l-light  h  IbvUion.  under  G« 
nJvnmt»  (mm  Thntwachu,  tl  ■ 
lag  towunl  ClocoUn, 

May  it.— Despatches  from  Sir  pr.lv .  i 
con ttr in  the  report  of  the  cap' 

The  Hoers  are  retiring  north. 

May  iA  l  ienerul  Muller’*  armr 
cot,  In  upper  Natal,  the  It... 
their  position  on  the  Itlggurah. 

I.oril  K i ■  lie r t «  report*  nnuthe- 
white  Hug  by  the  M«>er». 

May  ry.— Keportu  from  Pretoria  n 
tlnal  lioor  u**ault  on  Mafvl.lt 
purpose. 

(ienerul  Muller's  troop*  are  »te* 

along  the  lino  of  the  Natal  Kailo.i< 

May  i*.— A  dispatch  from  Pretoria 
the  roliel  of  Mufcking  end  abnn  h 
the  siege. 

(ienerul  Mot  ha  and  Iwoothcr  |U 
reported  captured. 

May  it.  The  carnival  of  rejoicing  ■ 
lief  of  Mateking  continue*  t  . 
HritUh  empire 

General  Muller's  cavalry  under  l.m  I 
aid  reaches  luring  Nek.  while  ( 
i»iit  Ingogo.  a  day'*  march  bci 

May  «..—l.ord  Koherl*  report*  the 

puttie*  of  burgher*  In  the  Free  >uu 


Fruit. 

I.enox  Sprayer  I 


How  to  Grow 
The  Superintendent  of  the 
Company  of  Pittsfield.  Massachus.-'i*.  (..« 
livered  an  address  before  the  I.enox  llorti.ul 
Society,  at  I.enox.  Mass.  The 
chiefly  upon  spraying  and  general  cu'ture  ol  or¬ 
chard  and  field  crops,  how  to  do  it.  do  it  i  lu-apiy 
and  good,  and  how  to  obtain  the  m<  -•  profit 
from  your  labor  in  the  easiest  r  .nncr.  1  he 
address  is  rjuite  lengthy,  about  an  hour's  talk. 
It  will  not  be  sent  to  the  disinterested.  O.n-n 
of  fruit  trees,  stating  if  at  all  interbred  in  f-  .  • 
culture,  will  get  this  book.  Had  rh;i  address 
been  placed  on  the  market  in  book  form  it  no 
doubt  would  have  sold  at  a  good  price.  Hie 
full  address,  profusely  illustrated,  in  pamphlet 
form  was  intended  to  be  sent  to  fni:  growers 
and  owners  of  estates,  free  for  the  i sting,  but  to 
prevent  imposition  by  the  curious  anil  d  -inter¬ 
ested.  the  book  will  be  sent  to  fruit  growers,  or 
owners  of  estates,  enclosing  fifty  cents,  to  the 
Unox  Sprayer  Company,  30  West  street.  Pitts¬ 
field,  Mass. 


.  h.  ISCERSDLL  a 

BHD 

.  Dept 

ffa 
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a  hopefal 


tERPKOOf.  GREASE  PROOF  SHIR  PROOF 


INENE 


Collars 
and  Cuffs 


Made  of  line  cloth  and  esactly  resemble 
fashionable  linen  goods. 


_  _  The  moat  con¬ 
venient,  the  most  comfortable,  and  the  mott 
economical  Roods  made. 

No  Laundry  Work. 

When  soiled  discard.  A  box  of  10  collar*, 
or  5  pair*  of  culls,  *5  eta-  By  mall  jo  eta. 

Sumple  collar  or  pair  of  cuff*  for  6  cts.  in 
stamps.  Give  site  and  style  desired. 

Reversible  Collar  Co.,  Dept  10.  Boeton.  Mate. 


I  alive.  I»  I  I*  Is-hrs.  •■■•lest  I»  raver  a  .balr 
•eat.  a  III  be  veal  |Wr«»  rests. 

Sample  Free  I  'XLTSLZT&Z 

M«i  R.i<i//pp  A  jiHir  ' §  mtmt 

“  K«etl«r«l  I  lr  iu  ltd  Ml  1  ftr  1‘Mlpilrl* 

pM»  I  »«*r  »ll  r««n prill «»r« 

hy  trtmmmf  i*»ImI  letet  mf  ihmm liter  «pp«ImIp4 

I19  KprrUIn  tMtlUlr." 

r«i»ll«i!  n»*r*  »ir  taoftliMMni1ilRftrrrrmp  Hi«lti»b«fnP 

li^l'liw  •»••!»  t»4*P  .  »*nnlAbeitr  •  ««n  flM* «l*r. 

.a  ^f..rAHTft.8eW  C°*rW.Lct., 


EVERY  ot"UIR E 


best  bv  teat— 74YT4RS.  Wl  niV  C 
\\  t\T  MORE  S'IU-mln  r/M  s 
burh  .Nursery.  UBoi.es.  *•;  ItsaitilU. 


Jt  is  reported  that  General  DeWet  has  offered 
to  surrender  conditionally  and  that  Prem- 
dent  Kruger  ho*  asked  for  a  suspension  of 
hostilities. 

< Other  pobcigii  news. 

May  i«.—  Orreca  lias  decided  to  settle  the  con¬ 
troversy  with  Turkey  bv  an  appeal  to  out¬ 
side  powers  lor  orbit  rattan. 

The  degree  of  LUD.  was  conferred  by  the  ;n 
University  of  Cambridge  on  King  Oscar  of  J 
Sweden. 


May  II— Cut*  :  Csnrral  Weed  make, 
cspresaloo  of  opinion  regard  I" 

affair*. 

Members  of  the  Katreme  Left  in  the  Italian 

Chamber  III  llrputlra  Cause  au  adjourn¬ 
ment  by  noisy  tactics. 

May  ift.— Thr  German  budget  commit  ten  op-  _i 

prove,  the  supplementary  appropriation  for  ■*  - 
the  es pen >es  of  Rmperor  WMlnm’a  trip  to 
Jerusalem  tn  i»-A 

Mav  17  — The  dispute  over  territory  in  the  Kongo 
Free  Mate  latwrrn  (irrm.iiy  and  Itel- 
gimu  will  prubabiy  be  submitted  to  arbitra¬ 
tion. 

C  »*i  Boat  master  Thompson  of  Havana  Is 
released  <01  bail)  Others  loOtb-  te-l  -  *th  the 
Calvin  frauds  are  unable  to  furnish  ball. 

May  i«.  Pkihffintt  Agulnaldo  has  Issue.l  a 
proclamation  advising  the  Filipin.-s  as  to 
the  coarse  tu  pursue  toward  the  expected 
commission  from  America. 

Mar  19.— The  "lloser"  agitation  In  China 

grows  more  dangerous;  lisrman  troops 
protect  American  missionaries  at  bhang, 
tang. 

May  ...  The  Colombian  rebels  are  harassing 

Panama. 


Keep  Your  Clothes  and  Furs  from  the 

MOTH!  MOTH!  MOTH! 


Tin 


Jlninmal  moth’  dust,  and  wrinkle 

MIMVV  PROOF  BAG. 


MADE  OF  CLOTH 


Sim 


For  Swti  24  >  v 

OvmuMs  iu  a  u 


RpMMlmgie  Day  I T  7&: 
m*9  $t. 50  r«f* 

9mrw€*l0*cftk*BiBo*nt; 
tff /Jewry 

IMPERIAL  SPECIALTY  CO.,  56  Warren  Street,  New  Y  01  k 

Mrvri  •  Ttlll 


THE  RESTMORE  MATTRESS 

"  F»I)M  Vai  fOIV  TO  Tllff  Mill*# 


Domestic. 


]  highest  In  quality.  Lowest  In  price. 

$15  Mattress for  $12.50 

(►MU  Su«) 

We  save  y.in  the  profits  spent  In  extensive 
advertising*  Will  last  a  lifetime.  Hat 
•IimmI  the  lest.  Perfection  in  softness  ami 
eDstnitv.  \n  Ideal  summer  mattress.  Never 
lamps.  Sjlivfai  lion  guaranteed  oi  menu  y 
ihe« if ullv  tefundrd. 

><n<!  tor  Istr.t  calalogur  id  Brass  and  Metal  Hide 
Also  Complete  house  furnishings. 

MARQUETTE  BED  COMPANY. 

Margurttr  Itlilg..  Ilrpt.  A.  Chicago. 

PANTASOTE 

Outwears  Leather! 


bill  is  passed. 

//»!> :  Tbs  general  deficiency  bill  ispssaM. 

Miv  u-ftav  The  military  academy  bill. 


the  Isst  of  t  !>•  gi 

Mav  iK— //■'">  AMI 

Iran  Ke.l  Close  , 


*rP'° i«|nwu  f  1 '  *li  It*  thr  common 

t  i  imiAifn*  i»l  Ir  Attic*, 
-...fating  tbe  Anter.  Haatasule  4>ws  not 
rut,  i»*l  or  rr*«k. 
cunt 4i vt  nu  ruMwf, 
rl%rr  and  liarlniv  '  cifliluvi 


KREMENTZ 

ONE  PIECE  COLLAR  BUTTON 

Ha-  tin.  name  "  Kr*u*oU" -Uu.|— I  .nth. 
lUM  ’lualitv,  »bfUi.,r»"lhf"r  i»Ut**  *^"iir  |*iair  mitwe*n 
«Otn*«  *oll4  butfou*.  lirWAfr  rtf  Mult»tl  t»-  Y-'»»  k*»l  4 

Ilflw  one  without  tbATW*  in  »  i CM*  Mil*  Ur*m»nta 
button U  lUniwd  fruu  not  cnu**.  *fmial  tor 
^  Ull««  Shirt  Waft*  *fl 

t  hiMrni  •  (if^-t.  N., hi 

ffAfllkrJ  ^  TlM-Morj 

1  <*r  n  Ut  It  tit  i  ••(•  fri*o 
1  I  on  d-j  ii* 

xSXJ  KREMENTZ  &  CO. 

^ - 6  3  Chestnat  5t. .  Heasrk  1  L  de 

of  Tn  Lmun  Drotwr  are 


No  Presents!  No  Premiums!!  No  Discounts!!! 

■  >ur  <»*>t  ItelurenisnU  sre  ths  IU-t  Imported 

TEAS  AND  COFFEES 

AT  ONE-  HALF  PRICE. 

u#.  irtl  term*  it*  tn«tHiat|(Mi*.  F*rmffn,  tint  Urr»» 

r-.iM«ni(orn»  lit  full  |»«rtMni»4r» 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTINC  TEA  CO., 

07  Vestry  Street,  New  York  N.  V. 


■/  ■  |  C*  Sample  and  Circular*  )0c. 
KUrO  II  It.  Ballard,  337.  PliuUleld,  Mo**. 

the  pubbcaUoo  when  writing  to  advertise™. 
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CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  thia  Department  should 
be  addressed  :  *•  Chess  Editor.  LITERARY 
Digest." 

Solution  of  Problem*. 


Key-move,  b  Kt  7. 

Solved  by  M.  \V.  H.,  University  of  Virginia :  the 
k«*v.  I.  W.  Hieber,  Hcthlehem,  Pa.;  C.  X.  Oldham. 
Moumlaville,  W.  V*.;  F  S.  Pergusoo,  HI r minx- 
li.un.  Ala.:  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Johnston.  Elizabeth 
Uitv.  N.  C  ;  W.  \V.,  Cambridge.  Mum-;  \V.  k. 
Uumbe,  Lakeland.  Flu.;  X.  L.  «...  Colgate  I’m- 
'••rimy  ;  J.  K.  Warn,  Pontiac,  Mich.;  Prof.  C.  D. 
Schmitt,  University  of  Tennessee;  II.  A.  Rich¬ 
mond.  Cumberland,  Md  ;  Dr.  II.  W.  Fannm. 
Mackett,  Ark.;  the  Hew.  S.  M.  Morton.  D.D.. 
Kifingham.  III.;  G.  Patterson,  Winnipeg.  Can.;  K. 
C  I  »«hl,  Granite  Pulls,  Minn  ;  J.  K.  M  horton.  Sher¬ 
man.  Tc*.;  the  Kev.  A.  I.  Dvsterhcft.  M.  Clair. 
Minn.:  A.  F.  Rudolph.  Duluth,  Minn.;  ••  Merope," 
Cincinnati;  A.  Thompson.  Sherman.  Tea;  the 
Rev.  F.  W.  Reeder,  Depauvillo,  X.  V  ;  G.  P  Mon- 
don,  Sing  Sing.  X.  Y  ;  the  Rev.C  I.  Taylor.  C  S 
Luo*,  und  Dr.  II  II.  Chase.  Linden.  Mich.:  \V.  b 
Miller,  Calmnr,  la.;  G.  H  Wright,  New  Orleans  ; 
A  K.  Ilann,  Itenton,  Tea.;  M.  Stivers, reeustx.ro, 
N.  C.;  Dr.  C.  S.  Mlnnich,  Palmer.  Neb. 

Comments;  "A  fine  problem  with  a  well  con¬ 
cealed  key  "  M  W.  II;  “A  problem  of  merit  by 
on  author  of  promise"— I.  W.  It.;  ••Fine"— C  k 


**  t-owLSc* 

■AC  MAM 

flits 


liSTUTOCX 


ru  :v*rzfe. 


T 


ATT.  ITT!  r 

■BAD  LET 


FINANCIAL. 


HE  true  value  of  a  paint  can  be 
determined  only  by  a  series  of 
paintings.  It  costs  more  to  burn 
™  '  off  a  cracked  and  peeled  surface 

1X1  )  than  it  does  to  paint  a  new  one. 

IX.TV . 

rt  /  s"  v~‘  The  cost  of  keeping  a  house  in  good 

condition  for  a  series  of  years  is  less  with 
Pure  White  Lead  than  with  any  other 
“  paint  When  repainting  is  required  the  sur- 

Cll 

ial  face  is  always  in  good  condition.  These 

r  nni t nf  — <  brands  arc  genuine. 

IT  rnrr  For  Color#  use  National  Lead  Company'!  Pure  Whits 

I  I  if  KIEL  Lead  Tinting  Color*.  Any  ahado  daaired  la  readily 

obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  full  information  and  ahow- 
“  ing  aample*  of  Color*,  also  pamphlet  entitled  ••  Uncle  Bam' a  E>- 

rexr  '  '  ^  penenca  With  Paint*"  forwarded  upon  application. 

National  Lead  Co.,  too  V/tliam  Street.  Nczv  York. 


N.  W.  HARRIS  &  GO. 

BANKERS. 

31  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Issue  I ravellers'  ,'S  siftftASS 

Ami  t.Uctric  Light  mm- 

Letters  of  Credit  l&^SSSXSi 


Issue  Travellers’ 
Letters  of  Credit 

Available  in  ail 
Parta  of  the  World... 

The  ; 

National  | 
Park  Bank 

of  New  York  , 


Quotation*  lurnMhad  lor 
purchase.  ail*  or  as- 
c»»"|» 


II  HI* 

Travelers’ 
letter*  of  Credit 

Available  in  all  pari* 
of  the  World.  Buy* 
Foreign  F.«.  lunge 
aiul  sell*  Dealt*  and 
Cable  Transfer*  .  , 


"First-CUss  Rlilroid  Stocks 

and  other  tinted  accuritira  if 
bought  on  our  Instalment 
plan  will  yield  more  than  the 
"  usual  rate*  of  dividends.  .  . 

Lmmens,  Strong  &  Co.,  I  Broadway,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

BICYCLES  BELOW  COST 

l/\Y  •*»  .Model..  tmlaakes.  SI  I  |*  J«6 
•film  Bill  "•’’••Nikh.iirtfrjdalHioJia 

If /A  III  '0|  *°?  Second  hand  Wheel  m 

KSS  r  7, u^J  BicrcLt 


' .  Wrlfo  Ml  "Bit  for  onr  lUnraln 

Ll«t  anti  Mp**rUt  Offer.  Ad.2r*.«  fw,,t.  \f 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Chicago 


I  D;  ”  Kvcellcnt  Hurrah  for  the  Yankee  Hoy!" 
|  — F-  S.  F.;  “I  congratulate  oat  rouarai  aolver  ** 
— K  H.  “Decidedly  r«>*«I.  with  a  g.-nllv  nun. 
I  bar  of  mate*  Key  a'*»  go- 1.  Ini  I  with  rather  a 
Urge  fug  W.  W.;  “The  passivity  of  While  K  « 
cliglil  flaw  in  u  *.*r  of  con-tderalde  strength  and 
t-.b.h ’-  -W.  R.  C  ;  "K»*v.  but  very  neat  —  N  I. 

"Able  to  pr  •— luce  this  at  the  age  of  it.  what 
mar  weeapect  from  him  when  Iw  is  sal I.  R. 
W.:  "A  line  variety  of  mates  — C.  I».  8.;  “  Neat 
amt  lieaDtllnl H.  A  R.;  " Good  enough  for  a 
1  Nestor  to  construct  "—II.  W.  F  ;  “Too  simple  to 
lie  iirat-claa*''— 8.  M  M  i  “  la  Ite  *W>  the  youngest 
composer  /  If  a»  it  ia  pretty  gi«l  fora  beginaei  " 
-4».  P.|  “  Very  ingenious  C.  !».:  “Good.  hat 
not  s>>  hvwuliful  as  ,M — J.  K  W.;  "A  good  ptob. 
'.ein  ”— A.  J.  I».;  “  Very  pretiv"— A.  V.  K.;'*  Re¬ 
markable  youngster"  <?.  .s  M. 

A  number  of  solve ra  will  be  am>/el  not  to  ace 
their  names  with  those  who  got  <■»  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  they  didn't  see  the  Beat  little  trap, 
I  »nl  relied  u^»n  key. moves  that  would  not  solve  it. 
Moat  of  those  who  did  not  get  it  supposed  that  U 

Kt  »  would  open  the  way.  black  plays  K— K  *, 
and.  no  mate  neat  move.  B—  It  l  was  tried,  over¬ 
looking  K— K  «.  and  K  *  P.  The  point  of  the 
problem  Is  to  bring  the  II  to  protect  the  P.  *0  that 
when  lltack  play*K-K  A.  White  mates  by  Kl-O 
!  »  The  composer  of  this  problem  la  a  l*.y  of 
who  shows  Cltesa-gcntua  of  a  very  high  order, 
lie  solve*  neurlr  every  problem  we  publish,  plavs 
a  very  creditable  game,  and  hi*  work  a*  a  pmUr. 
matist  I*  full  of  promises.  This  problem,  alt b« 
some  person*  judge  it  to  be  simple,  ia  really  a 
very  line  two-er. 

P.  H.  J..J.  R.  W..  A  T.;  Prof.  R  Moaer.  Mai. 
vern.  la  ;  K.  C.  K»uth.  Winchester.  Tea  ;  and  l>. 
F.  ,M<>« ere.  Xew  Ulm.  Minn.,  got 

Only  one  perwo.  M.  W.  H  .ha*  aent  thesolatioD 
of  the  .-mover  of  Traaler.  Key-move,  Kt— H  *. 

The  Composite  Game. 

Ruy  Lope*. 


HAtU. 

A/oc*. 

.  r-K  . 

P-K  « 

1  Kt  K  H  1 

Kt-Q  1 

,n  kij 

Kt—  if  > 

4  Tostlet 

Kt.  P 

jF  U« 

r-y. 

W.  H.  Martlet t.  Peoria.  Ari»..  make*  White'*  Ath 
K  ».  a*d  II.  C.  butler.  Leadville,  Col.,  play*  I*  a 

It  would  be  more  interesting  if  tbe  eommeot*  .m 
the  moves  would  come  from  the  player*,  than  from 
the  Chess-Editor. 


ehronic 

Rheumatism 

Articular  and  muscular  rheumatism  and  all 
ene  avid  troubles  arc  cauaed  by  delcctive 
action  of  the  kidneys  and  digestive  organ.; 
the  kidncya  not  properly  removing  the  waste 
products.  Unc  acid  and  c  halky  deposits  then 
accumulate  In  the  muscles  and  around  the 
Joint*,  causing  the  excruciating  pain*  peculiar 
to  these  discaert.  The  only  way  to  cure 
r  hen  in. mm  is  to  rtd  the  ly.tcra  of  thia  poison¬ 
ous  acid. 

Tartarlithine 

regulate*  the  action  of  the  kidneys,  dissolves 
and  remove*  the  uric  acid  and  chalky  deposits 
and  reduces  Inflammation.  It  does  not  upset 
the  stomach,  and  can  be  taken  by  the  most 
delicate.  It  la  a  true  cure  for  rheumatism,  for 
which  it  it  prescribed  by  many  leading  phyak- 
ciaot. 

TnrtmrlllhlH.  U  ai./ipfled  In  rnn- 

telmlnn  SO  iliw.  nr  fil.tHt  nn.f  run  f-  ob- 
/nlnnl  n/f  drnytruti  a,  jHisr./Wv lip  mall, 
l‘aiM,,hlrf  u'llh  Tr.ltmnnlnl.  or hI  MKK. 

McKesson  &  robbins, 

95  Fulton  Street,  New  York, 

Sole  Agent*  for  THE  TARTARLITHINE  CO. 

Steel  Ceilings 


[' Lvtcviguum 


utit  &****  L,fc  H9Bu^nCe  c  J'  DECOBHTTVE,  DiBBLE,  BHD  BEST 

eras-  TO..  OOf/  FOR  ALL  CLASSES  OF  BU I LDI NGS 

mb  a  _  _  .  -  .  ^  •  Cf>4  !A*nd  for  cntMkvup.  m*»1  »1«e  dlflfrwm 

Mward  W.  Scott,  President.  •  y  of  r<«um  r.*r 

_  _  .  . .  .  '  .  H.  9.  IfOKTHROP,  M  Cherry  Nt.#  New  Yorlr 

Ol'Kirr  Ktgultnlilr  llulltllnir. 


Edward  W.  Scott,  Preaident. 

J*  The  Beat  Company  for  Pobcy-hokJen. 

INVESTIGATE  ITS  SPECIAL  BOND 


Pick  on  Memory 

lx*/i  »»rJy  u-t*  •***<  •-Art  «  Wear  ml  *r*^.  efwi.iw'tftffm.  ^  r>T.  » ark.  K>jii:.v?ur«'i-~«iPtlu.rvufch- 

kJj  KC.I.-1*  -  #  MW  *.  *  -te, /.*,'•  -  >  Yw  a  *  -*•  •  *M  ^  1  tj  FY^tywe) ,  I  ti  t-*>k  form  .,WJ  W 'T  nwil  HO 

6c.  f.r  C4L.  >  «04.»**.0  kilt  FMfoiet  Cu^lt  BmI  U..  kusii«,  Mi U.  fodL*  l  iCk»  AimIuW^.  Park,  H 

Rrjwtrrs  of  Jar.  Lrrrp.AtT  IVoc*r  Anked  to  mrati 


vk»  •  **  ».i  »m  $~e*4  ly  rtmuJ,  it»  »ook  form 

■«  k  t  satirm  Mark  prirf  , 

*  *  IMtl  PL,  .Sew  York, 

tbe  publication  wbca  writing  to  adrertiaera. 
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'May  26,  1900 


<fi  Which  winsa  Kook  and  White  come*  out  the 
exchange  ahead  BU  k  can  not  well  move  hi*  K: 
from  B  «,  for  B  x  K  ib.  and  RxKt  would  follow. 

•gi  K— B  4  would  have  teen  answered  with  K— 
Ki  t.  Black  retaining  the  exchange. 
ih»  Guard*  the  Kt  and  also  threaten*  K:  x  B  I* 


Problem  473 


If  you  do  mechanical  work  In  a  mechanical  way 
>mir  luipeofrocrM*  d-pande  on  your  turning 
Squarely  aroa ofi  and  putting  txnlns 
snd  urtglnality  Into  your  work. 


■snBiumnng. 

IbvkkeeiiinK, 

‘»I,  »l.tc*J.i«L 


The  great  International  Tonrnamcnt  of  1900  be¬ 
gan  in  Pari*  on  Wednesday,  May  ib.  Eight  coun¬ 
tries  arc  represented:  America  —  PilUbury. 
Sbowallcr.  Marshall ;  Austria  Marco.  Schlcchter  ; 
Cuba— Sterling ;  Prance— Jam >w ski.  Dtdier,  Kn«ca; 
Germany— Lasker,  Mews;  Great  Britain— Burn. 
Mortimer.  Mason  ;  Hungary— Brody.  Maroccy  ; 
Ku»»  a— Tschigorm.  This  list  composes  1  be  great¬ 
est  exponents  of  Chets  in  the  world.  Three  mas¬ 
ter*  are  oetpxnooi  by  their  absence:  The 
veteran  Stclnttr.  who  ha*  played  in  every  tourna¬ 
ment  of  any  Importance,  for  many  years  ;  the 
renowned  amateur,  Tarrasch.  one  of  the  most 
profound  and  scientific  player*  in  the  world,  and 
the  brilliant  Hlackburnr.  who  ha*  been  for  *0  long 
a  time  champion  of  England.  Apropos  of  the 
great  Englishman.  It  t*  noticeable  that  in  the  re¬ 
cent  tourney  of  resident  English  players.  Mr. 
Hlackbume  stood  sixth  In  the  list  of  thirteen, 
ken-helm,  in  Iht  Timti,  Philadelphia,  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  fact,  and  say*:  “  Mr.  Hlackburne's  low 


THE  INTERNA1I0NAL 
CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS. 
Bot  1202.  q  G 

•"ST 


hi 

■"■"si  ■ 


Gerlach  Academy, 

BRIELLE.  N.  J. 


White-Eight  Piece*. 
White  mate*  in  two  move*. 


Problem  474. 

Second  Prlie,  Aflonbladtl  Tourney 
Black-Nine  Piece*. 


Mil  |T*UV  I  I>"'*l*'il  lo  °ne  nf  the  pr'ttli-at  »|iol*  on 
iuVaimiNit  **•  Jersey  shore  truly  an  Ideal  .pot  for 
SmJiSJ  •  •"In-lb  I  ml  mb  »  1 -radical  In- 

.'cnnoi..  atrurtl  m  In  fieoiuetrlral,  Archlteetoral. 
Prw-hanl  amt  Industrial  bra* lug;  also  prr|iarra  for 
American  and  European  I’nlveralllea. 

Will  care  lor  your  bey  while  you  vlilt  Perl*. 

Add  ran  "  Vice-President"  for  Illustrated  C*Ulogu» 


Gmverolty 
preparatory  School 

ITHACA.  N.  Y. 


Sprdnl  preparation  for  Cornell  Uulveralfy. 
Cert  I  Bate  accepted.  Boarding  and  Day  depart¬ 
ment*.  COMPLETE  HOME.  Ib-genta' Cert  Meat  rw 
In  Law  and  Medicine.  Hummer  term  from  -Inly 
IWh  to  September  Dkh.  Fall  term  open*  Hey- 
temher  «U>. 

if  il»  «Hanl|  I’sa.  •ou»«o  toys.  "1  el«*  moat 
rt>..f«ul  1. -taiMiny  .d  lli.  high  iiusll'y  i«f  *<*tk  •l-n- In 
%«4«I  •*  bit*  I  ritr  nevltalt  untl  r<*u»|'1»t* 

Ch-nv-.tltii»,  »e  «m|.  r  U  *  rnn-4 

fait  tin-  1  r  »  llUlvu#, 

<%ll  AH  A  NTtl.KB.  H  H  . 


White  mate*  in  three  move* 

A  Remarkable  Game. 

In  IMIUburv'a  recent  exhibition  of  blindfold  play 
ngulnat  twenty  opponents,  hi*  game  with  S.  W. 
Hampton  I*  u  magnificent  specimen  of  masterful 
Chess,  and,  Enill  Kenteny  savs  “will  goon  record 
o*  one  of  I  lie  finest  game*  played  without  sight  of 
board  or  men." 

IMIAHII  NO.  I. 

Kuy  Loper. 

'riUJiai'xv.  a»Mi-r«N 

WkUt.  Htatk. 

«  P-K  4  P-K, 

«  Kt-K  II  j  Kt  O  II  j 
1  II— Kl  J  Ki  rtj 
«  Cadies  Kl  1  P 
jP  Ui  Ki-Qj 

6  B-R  .  (a)  P  K  y 

7  R-K .a  B  K  * 

«  Kt— K  t  Castle* 


H'orkty".  AO-W  ikrvmn i. 

It.  Catharine’s  Hail 

■I  I  h< l»im«aaii  acliwil  for  girl*.  The  breadth 
■I  »f  the  course  of  study  oOrrs  eiceptlonal 
rang"  for  selerf  Ion  Man*  valuable  course" 
— J  oot  usually  offered 


I  m  P-K  Kitffi  Ki  «  P 
HlR-KKtjchK  R, 
<1  Hi  K  Kt  *  II 
d  K  .  Kl  K-Kt  1 
»K-KjOtl  P-O, 


An  educational  ecinlp- 
I  meut  that  Is  unsurpassed,  with  the  advantages  of  the 
1  helpful  social  life  ol  a  fine  metropolitan  rraldrhro 
district.  Atioil-rn  home,  handsomely  appointed  with 
I  rscrsrd  to  cheerfulness  and  eon-fort  74th  year. 

For  circular  addrssa  .  MIH8  CONRO.  Principal- 


Why  Visitor*  to  New  York  Should  be  Our  Ouc  m< 

1 1  »  *  The  I11I-I  centrally  luraled  hotel  In 

flnllMl  Uwetty  III  tliecMreof  the ahopplnir 

VJIIIvll  fflarlet.-iihii  quick  and  e*sj  reach.* 

’  all  allnwUnn-  Uptown  or  down  Ion. 

C/IIISYA  thrlrw  on  t'alos  *«••»»  Park, 

^UUUIW  BMk-b.  -ear  llrus.lv, 

wr  T  ^  Peers  eomforl  and  conrrntencr  a 

■2 .4.1  homo. Rkr aid wvllrfyln* lurlel ln»*ery 

IktllC’l  way.  Raw*  nwaonaUe.  European  plan 


I*  a  little  book 
publish.  gi  ring  detailed 


P  |d|  *0  B-  H J  R-K  6 

»Q-K(  V  *«-■•  41  H  x  Kt  B«H 

11  Q  «  Kl  P  Q  X  Kt  «<  R(H  JlKt  *  Resigns. 

Koltt  by  F.mil  Kemtuy,  in  Thr  l^eJgrr,  I'kiUJilfkij. 

lal  The  usual  play  is  B  x  Kt.  followed  by  P  x  P. 
The  text  move  leads  to  more  lively  continuation*, 
but  involve*  the  sacrifice  of  a  Pawn. 

(b>  Brilliantly  played.  The  sacrifice  of  the  Q  P 
strengthen*  the  attack.  White  ha*  the  Kt— Q  j 
and  Kt  x  y  H  P  continuation  in  view. 

<C>  P— K  Kt  4  could  not  well  be  played.  White 
answer*  B  x  Kt.  followed  by  B  x  P  ch  or  y— R  6 
according  to  Black'*  P  x  Q  or  R  x  Kt  reply. 

fdi  Another  brilliant  move,  and  quite  deen.  too. 
Black  can  not  capture  the  Kt  with  y  or  K.  for 
White  ultimately  win*  the  Kt  and  the  exchange. 

let  This  enable*  White  to  continue  O  x  Q  ch; 

B  K  *  and  P— K  Kt  *,  etc.,  eventually  winning  the 
exchange.  Better,  perhaps,  was  Kt  «B  4) — R  y 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


Tiir.  Literary  I)h;mt  is  in  receipt  of  the  following  contribu- 


lions  to  the  India  Famine  Fund  : 

lT*vjon»1v  nvkn«»%rlr<!|fr«1 

.as.  Illl.fo 

M  K.  Church  of  Monro*,  U .  ...  . . . 

Pr«*  MethcMlUt  Church.  New  Ca«(I*.  Vm .  . 

w  W 

. 

Herbert  W.  Seager,  Minneapolis.  Minn . 

W,T  Dnvia  Wnio  Tm%  . 

s.  Ilirsh,  Pittsburg.  Pa .  . 

Ft  If  f  H  ft!  \V  <*  T  1!  . . . 

Hr.  1  A  T.rr  I.lalxin.  la  . . . .  .  ....  i  m 

Conrad  Bowers.  Lisbon,  la . 

I*.  P.  Krome,  Lisbon,  la. .  . 

•  ••••  *TJ 

■  •  si.  \>t»g  "wen,  » »  ■ailing  1011  irejisn,  \  ouu.  ••••••••*•••  .  iuw 

Christian  Reformed  Church,  Slonx  Center,  la . .  ¥> 

The  above  list  contains  only  those  contributions  received  prior 
to  May  aS.  They  have  l*ccn  forwarded  to  Messrs.  Brown 
Brothers  &  Company.  5<>  Wall  Street,  New  York,  who  are  cus¬ 
todians  of  the  fund  received  by  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred. 


DO  THE  FILIPINOS  DESIRE  INDEPENDENCE? 

1  N  a,  .e  of  the  report  of  the  Philippine  Commission  in  Febru- 
*  ary  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  Filipinos  desired  independ¬ 
ence,  the  continued  lighting  in  almost  all  parts  of  Luzon  and  in 
many  other  places  in  the  archipelago,  and  the  treachery  of  the 
native  officials  in  towns  where  General  Otis  tried  to  set  up  civil 
riilc,  have  created  a  widespread  impression  that  the  natives 
Strongly  prefer  independence  to  American  rule.  Gen.  Theodore 
Schwa n,  however,  in  n  letter  to  Adjutant-General  Corbin,  just 
made  public,  reiterates  the  opinion  that  the  Filipinos  do  not  care 
to  be  independent.  They  are  prevented  from  openly  accepting 


our  rule,  he  avers,  only  by  the  terrorising  domination  of  small 
bands  of  bushwhacking  brigands,  such  as  have  always  existed  in 
the  islands,  and  whose  operations  can  not  be  dignified  by  the 
name  of  war.  The  most  important  paragraphs  of  his  letter  arc 
the  following : 

"Excluding  the  savage  mountain  tribes  and  those  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  bands  above  mentioned  (a  comparatively  small 
but  constantly  varying  quantity! .  the  Filipinos  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  the  intelligent  educated  (also;  as 
a  rule,  the  property-owning!  class,  who  form  n  smnll  minority, 
and  the  uneducated,  laboring,  or  peasant  class,  constituted  the 
great  mas*  of  the 
people.  Most  men 
of  both  classes  hon¬ 
estly  desire  the  res¬ 
toration  of  peace  and 
order  under  Ameri¬ 
can  or  any  other 
kind  of  rule,  being 
thoroughly  weary  of 
war.  Those  of  the 
former  clan,  for  the 
most  part,  prefer 
American  rule,  be¬ 
lieving  that,  tho 
mild,  it  will  l*c  firm, 
and.  almvo  all.  just, 
and  because  they 
have  no  faith  in  the 
fitness  of  the  Fili¬ 
pinos  as  a  |>cop!c  to 
govern  themselves. 

They  arc,  however, 
afraid  to  cast  their 
lot  u  n reservedly 
with  the  Americans, 
fearful  that  the  an¬ 
ticipated  withdraw¬ 
al  of  American 
troops  may  expose 

them  to  severe  treatment  ut  the  hands  of  the  insurgent  leaders, 
who.  with  even  a  small  following,  seem  to  be  able  to  terrorize 
the  jieoplc,  and  in  the  past  have  shown  a  vindictiveness  and 
cruelty  almost  beyond  parallel.  Hence,  while  yielding  a  passive 
obedience  to  or  at  least  refraining  from  positively  hostile  acts 
against  the  military  (American!  occupants,  some  of  them  keep 
up  relations  with  and  contribute  to  the  needs  of  the  guerilla  bands 
in  their  neighborhood,  promiscuously  made  up  of  robbers  and 
ex-insurgents.  Many  men  of  the  lower  class,  while  preferring  a 
quiet,  humdrum  life  to  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  highway¬ 
men  and  bushwhackers,  arc  yet  amenable  to  the  persuasions  or 
threats  of  the  brigand  chiefs,  and  join  or  quit  the  brigand  service 
according  to  circumstances. 

"Those  who  actively  or  openly  seek  to  maintain  brigandage  ns 
a  nucleus  or  rallying  point  for  a  future  rcliellion  are  the  military 
and  political  leaders  of  the  lale  organized  insurrection,  of  whom 
all  but  a  few  arc  utterly  unscrupulous  and  actuated  by  purely 
sclfi'h  motives.  These  men  realize  that,  should  the  insurgent 
movement  die  out  entirely  and  American  rule  be  firmly  estab¬ 
lished.  they  «ill  forfeit  forever  positions  of  influence  and  promi¬ 
nence  and  will  be  relegated  to  their  former  obscurity  and  penury 
in  private  station. 

“In  the  main  they  rest  their  hope  for  a  revival  of  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  and  the  reconcentration  of  insurgent  forces  upon  the  sup¬ 
posed  necessity  American  troops  will  be  under  of  abandoning 
many  of  their  present  positions  owing  to  the  impossibility  of 
supplying  the  latter  during  the  wet  season  and  upon  the  success 
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of  the  Democratic  and  anti-expansion  party  in  the  coming  Presi¬ 
dential  campaign  in  the  United  States.  ' 

The  New  York  Sun  (Rep.)  thinks  that  this  statement  from 
General  Schwan  ought  to  put  an  end  to  the  anti-expansionist 
opposition  to  the  Administration's  policy.  It  says: 

"This  statement  is  wholly  in  line  with  that  of  President  Schur- 
man.  who.  in  his  recent  address  before  the  American  Geographi¬ 
cal  Society,  declared  that  the  Filipinos  never  asked  for  independ¬ 
ence  from  Spain,  but  presented  grievances  and  demanded  redress ; 
and  that  since  the  islands  parsed  into  our  hands  independence 
has  been  the  shibboleth  merely  of  a  few  ambitious  leaders,  while 
the  masses,  tired  of  war,  crave  only  peace,  and  the  aspirations 
of  the  most  intelligent  class  will  lie  satisfied  with  religious  lib¬ 
erty,  civil  rights,  and  such  extension  of  the  franchise  as  the 
people  are  cupablc  of  exercising . 

"The  touching  spectacle  of  S.ooo.ooo  people  fighting  for  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  their  country  has  in  fact  been  wholly  evolved  from 
the  imagination  of  the  Aguinaldo  jvarty  in  the  United  States. 
The  Filipinos  have  not  asked  for  independence,  do  not  want  it. 
und  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  The  remedy  they  do 
want  for  the  evils  they  have  suffered  for  centuries  is  to  be  found 
along  the  lines  of  the  American  policy  as  indicated  by  the  Phil¬ 
ippine  Commission— protection  for  life  and  pro|»crty.  religious 
freedom  and  local  self-government  wherever  the  people  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  exercising  it." 

On  the  same  day  that  General  Schwan’s  letter  was  published 
(May  34).  the  Springfield  Peftub/iciin  (Ind.)  published  some 
documents  written  by  Mabini,  who  wus  formerly  at  the  head  of 
Aguinaldo'*  cabinet  These  documents  convey  quite  a  different 
impression  from  tho  one  given  in  General  Schwan'*  letter.  One 
of  the  document*  consists  of  Mabini'*  answer*  to  questions  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him  by  General  Wheeler  when  he  was  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  In  reply  to  a  question  a*  to  whether  "the  people  wish  a 
good  government  by  the  United  State*."  Mabini  said: 

"When  they  arc  convinced  of  tho  impossibility  of  obtaining  for 
the  present  self-government,  which  in  their  opinion  i»  the  best, 
they  will  accept  provisionally  that  which  the  United  States  shall 
impose;  hut  solely  that  it  ipay  nerve  as  a  mean*  to  obtaining, 
sooner  or  later,  self-government ;  for  thi*  is  what  progress,  which 
is  the  law  of  every  people,  demands.  When  the  American  Gov¬ 
ernment  shall  oppose  the  action  of  this  law.  the  |»crioud  of  its  de¬ 
cadence  ami  ruin  will  not  be  far  off." 

Another  of  the  documents  is  a  note  that  Mabini  addressed  to 
three  American  newspajicr  correspondents  in  Manila,  in  which 
he  said : 

"The  Filipinos  are  keeping  up  the  struggle  against  the  Ameri¬ 
can  forces,  not  through  hatred,  but  in  order  to  show  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  that,  far  from  regarding  their  political  situation  with 
indifference,  they  are  ready,  on  the  contrary,  to  sacrifice  them¬ 
selves  for  a  government  which  shall  secure  to  them  individual 
rights  and  rule  them  in  accordance  with  the  dcsircsaml  the  needs 
of  the  people.  They  have  !»cen  unable  to  avoid  this  struggle, 
because  they  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  from  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  any  definite  and  formal  promise  to  estab¬ 
lish  such  a  government." 

Fred.  W.  Atkinson,  the  new  sujierintendcnt  of  instruction  for 
the  Philippines  under  the  new  1‘hillippinc  Commission,  whose 
portrait  appears  herewith.  leaves  the  principalship  of  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  high  school  to  accept  the  new  position.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  of  the  class  of  *ijo.  i--  thirty-five  years  old. 
and  is  about  six  feet  four  inches  tall,  a  fact,  thinks  the  Spring- 
field  I'niiin.  that  will  impress  the  little  Filipinos.  There  are 
about  five  thousand  pupils,  it  is  said,  in  the  Manila  schools, 
taught  by  Ss  native.  40  Spanish,  and  22  American  teachers.  Half 
of  the  American  teachers  are  women,  some  of  them  daughters  of 
army  officers.  The  children  are  said  to  he  quick  to  learn  and 
their  parents  ambitious  to  have  them  learn.  Many  of  the  parents 
attend  the  schools  themselves  to  study  English.  Desks  arc  re¬ 
ported  to  be  scarce  and  blackboards  almost  unknown,  and  several 
children  have  to  use  one  text-book. 


NEW  YORK'S  ICE  TRUST  AND  THE  LAW. 

HE  American  Ice  Company  and  its  troubles  continue  to  stir 
up  the  interest  of  the  newspapers,  not  only  in  New  York 
City,  but  the  country  over.  "If  it  be  an  exaggeration,"  observes 
the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  "to  say  that  the  eyes  of  the  country 
arc  on  the  fight  upon  the  Tammany  ice  trust,  it  is  no  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  say  that, 
in  view  of  the 
agitation  over 
the  monopoly 
question,  the  at¬ 
tention  of  all  in¬ 
telligent  men 
should  be  turned 
in  that  direction. 

In  a  most  profound 
sense  the  proceed¬ 
ings  directed  by 
Governor  Rouse- 

vcl  t  himself 
against  the  greedy 
ice  monopoly  of 
New  York  will  af¬ 
ford  a  test  of  the 
value  of  strict  an¬ 
ti-trust  legislation 
when  applied  to 
a  combination  in 
the  modern  form 
of  a  largo  corjior- 
atk>n  resting  on  no  restrictive  contract*,  no  pools,  and  no  con¬ 
spiracies  in  restraint  of  trade." 

The  opening  gun  in  tho  State’*  fight  ngatiint  tho  ico  trust  was 
the  announcement  last  week  by  the  attorney-general  of  the  State 
that  he  had  decided  to  proceed  against  the  company  under  tho 
state  anti-trust  law  to  prohibit  it  from  doing  business  in  New 
York  State.  He  said  :  "  Upon  a  careful  consideration  of  the  peti- 
tion.  affidavits,  arguments,  and  all  tho  papers  submitted  upon 
the  hearing  in  tho  above-entitled  matter,  I  am  satisfied  thut  tho 
American  Ice  Company  is  an  unlawful  combination,  conducting 
its  business  in  restraint  of  trade,  in  violation  of  law.  and  against 
public  policy."  The  Nashua  (N.  H.)  Press  says  that  if  this  suit 
succeeds— 

"then  it  will  be  clear  that  all  other  trusts,  monopolies,  and  com¬ 
binations  that  were  incepted  to  crucify  labor  maybe  crushed  out, 
and  alvi  that  public  officials  have  not  been  doing  their  duty  by 
the  people.  Then,  if  this  trust  is  broken  and  dissolved,  every 


ANOTHER  POUR  EXPEIIIT1  1>X  COME  TO  ORIPr. 

—  The  ,\etv  York  Tribune. 
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newspaper  in  the  land  should  put  in  the  pillory  every  man  in 
authority  who  fails  to  do  his  duty  and  denounce  every  man  who 
takes  a  fee  to  defend  one  of  these  corporations." 

What  some  papers  consider  still  more  important  than  the  anti¬ 
trust  proceedings,  however,  is  the  charge  that  the  mayor  and 
other  city  officials  own  large  blocks  of  the  ice  company’s  stock  ; 
and  some  of  the  New  York  papers  do  not  hesitate  to  infer  that 
the  city  officials  have  shown  illegal  favoritism  to  the  ice  trust, 
ami  aided  it  very  materially  in  shutting  out  rival  dealers.  Five 
members  of  the  Municipal  Assembly,  acting  under  the  provisions 
of  the  city  charter,  summoned  the  mayor  before  a  magistrate  last 
week,  to  investigate  his  connection  with  the  trust.  The  mayor, 
however,  protests  his  integrity  with  great  vehemence.  In  a 
spirited  address  which  he  delivered  to  the  reporters  of  the  New 
York  City  papers  on  Wednesday  of  last  week,  in  his  office  in  the 
city  hall,  he  said  : 

"  You  may  say  to  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York  that  their 
mayor  is  ull  right,  and  that  he  will  as  successfully  meet  the 
challenge  to  the  integrity  of  his  official  acts  made  by  live  Repub¬ 
lican  members  of  the  Municipal  Assembly  as  he  has  similar  Re¬ 
publican  assaults  and  charges  in  the  past. 

"  He  has  successfully  met  the  Republican  assaults  in  the  past. 
First  he  successfully  met  the  charge  of  Lemuel  K.  yuigg.  then 
Congressman  and  chairman  of  the  county  committee,  who  had 
an  unholy  alliance  with  the  then  chief  of  police  and  a  member  of 
the  police  board ;  then  the  assault  of  John  McCullagb.  the  dis¬ 
credited  chief  of  police,  who  lias  retired  from  the  force;  then 
Thomas  Hamilton,  the  police  commissioner,  who  was  removed 
for  the  good  of  the  service,  and  then  Governor  Bluck.  calling  an 
extra  session  of  the  legislature,  and  all  the  Republicans  of  the 
State  in  chorus,  challenging  the  integrity  of  the  official  conduct 
of  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Then  came  Robert  Maxct. 
chairman  of  the  Republican  investigating  committee,  and  when 
he  went  to  the  people  for  indorsement  he  was  murdered  nt  the 
polls;  also  the  counsel  for  the  investigating  committee.  Frank 
Moss,  who  goes  around  the  town  whining  because  he  was  not 
paid  enough  for  doing  the  dirty  work  ;  then  John  Proctor  Clarke, 
whose  only  chance  of  holding  public  office  i'  to  have  the  governor 
remove  some  Democratic  officials  without  cause. 

"Then  came  old  Dr.  Parkhurst.  who  in  his  holy  garb  entered 
the  ‘Tenderloin  ’  and  paid  for  and  indulged  in  the  most  indecent 
exhibitions  known  to  depraved  humanity.  Then  the  Rev.  ‘Tom  * 
Sliccr.  the  wandering  minister,  who  seeks  notoriety,  whether 
dirty  or  clean,  by  making  charges. 

"Now  come  live  Republican  members  of  the  Municipal  Assem¬ 
bly.  five  Republican  angels  from  heaven,  whose  characters  are  as 
white  as  the  driven  snow,  who  have  challenged  the  integrity  of 
the  official  conduct  of  the  mayor  of  New  York  and  have  had  him 
baled  to  court  on  Saturday  morning.  Tell  the  people  of  New 
York  that  the  mayor  will  lie  there  in  willing  obedience  to  that 
order,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  they  need  have  no  fear  that  any 
fact  can  be  proved  that  will  in  the  slightest  degree  challenge  the 
integrity  of  his  official  conduct." 

The  mayor's  reference  to  "old  Dr.  Parkhurst  “  impelled  a  re¬ 
porter  to  usk  Dr.  Parkhurst  what  he  thought  of  the  mayor's 
speech.  Dr.  Parkhurst  replied  that  the  mayor's  "want  of  seren¬ 
ity  shows  his  consciousness  of  the  lack  of  moral  support."  The 
New  York  7 ribune  says ; 

"The  Tammany  office-holders  are  as  angry  over  any  revela¬ 
tions  of  their  ownership  of  stock  in  the  icc  trust  as  if  they  them¬ 
selves  recognized  an  interest  in  this  oppressive  monopoly  as  a 
disgraceful  thing.  Nevertheless,  they  one  and  all  protest  that  it 
is  nobody's  business  and  that  they  have  a  right  to  own  stock  in 
the  American  Icc  Company  or  the  American  Sngar-Refining 
Company  if  they  so  desire.  They  forget  two  things,  however, 
in  taking  this  position.  One  is  their  public  office  and  the  other 
is  their  political  pose  as  enemies  to  trusts . 

"Apparently  the  Tammany  view  is  that  the  trust  is  a  «'■«! 
thing  publicly  to  abuse  and  privately  to  share  in.  The  Van 
Wyck  political  creed  is  not  necessarily  for  private  devotion.  So 
long  as  trusts  exist  these  enemies  of  the  octopus  believe  that  they 
might  as  well  reap  the  profits  of  them.  Somebody  else  would 
get  30  cents  a  hundred  for  ice  from  the  poor  people  if  they  did 


not  get  60  cents,  and  it  is  better  to  keep  the  money  in  the  organi¬ 
zation.  Yet  when  the  voter  comes  to  apply  the  Tammany  anti¬ 
trust  reaching  at  the  polls  he  may  think  it  better  to  vote  directly 
against  the  trust  stockholders  whom  be  does  know  than  to  hunt 
around  to  see  if  some  other  vote  will  indirectly  hurt  some  other 
trust  stockholders  whom  he  docs  not  know." 

The  investigation  of  the  city  officials’  connection  with  tlio 
trust,  scheduled  for  Saturday  of  last  week,  was  adjourned  to  a 
later  date.  As  the  result  of  still  another  legal  action,  the  officers 
and  directors  of  the  Icc  Company  have  been  held  for  the  grand 
jure-,  charged  with  conspiracy  to  restrain  trade  in  an  article  of 
general  necessity. 


FURTHER  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  CUBAN 

SCANDALS. 

'I 'HE  irregularities  recently  laid  bare  in  the  Cuban  postal  scr- 
^  vice  are  now  shown  to  have  extended  also  to  the  military 
government  of  that  island,  and  both  Republican  and  Democratic 
newspapers  are  clamoring  for  a  complete  investigation  into  our 
colonial  system.  It  has  dcvcloj>cd  from  the  War  Department's 
report  to  the  Senate  that  Cuba's  government  last  year  cost  $12.. 
000.000,  which  sum.  as  the  Philadelphia  Retort /  (lnd.  Deni.) 
points  out.  "greatly  exceeds  the  annuul  expenditures  of  the 


largest  States  in  this  Union."  Moreover,  the  report  lacks  detail, 
and.  according  to  the  Boston  Her, it, i  (lnd.)  "has  the  np|>carance 
of  an  effort  to  befog  tlic  facts." 

On  the  other  hand,  during  a  debate  on  this  question  in  the 
Senate  (May  23).  Mr.  Platt. of  Connecticut,  declared  that  not  one 
cent  had  been  misappropriated  in  the  military  rule  of  Cuba,  anil 
pointed  out  that  General  Wood  had  himself  been  the  first  to  ex¬ 
pose  the  irregularities  in  the  postal  service  there.  He  read  a 
letter  of  instructions  given  by  Postmaster-General  Smith  to  Mr. 
Bristow  (who  has  now  assumed  full  control  of  the  investigation 
in  Cuba),  in  which  "rigorous  and  unsparing  prosecution  of  all 
guilty  persons  and  their  swift  and  condign  punishment  ”  is  called 
for.  Says  the  Philadelphia  1‘ress  (Postmaster-General  Smith's 
paper)  : 

"These  instructions  are  an  unanswerable  proof  of  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  Administration  from  the  President  down  to  ex¬ 
pose  and  punish  all  concerned  in  this  disgraceful  record.  These 
instructions  meet  with  irrefutable  proof  the  vague  chatter  and 
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the  irresponsible  rumors  that  any  man  in  this  malfeasance  was 


being  screened,  concealed,  or  protected.  None  has  bceu  ;  none 
will  be.  These  instructions  prove  that  every  intention  existed  of 
cxj>osinj{  and  punishing  all." 

The  arrest  of  C.  F.  VY.  Neely,  the  accused  financial  agent  of 
the  Cuban  postal  department,  has  involved  some  difficulty  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  the  crime  with  which  he  is  charged  was 
committed  on  Cuban  soil,  whereas  he  was  apprehended  in  this 
country.  As  Cuba  is  not  recognized  as  part  of  the  U nited  States, 
special  legislation  became  necessary,  and  a  bill  has  been  passed 
by  the  House  which,  it  is  expected,  will  cover  his  case  and  provide 
for  his  extradition  to  Cuba.  Mr.  Neely  was  arrested  in  Roches¬ 
ter.  and  released  on  820,000  bail.  He  was  rearrested  in  New 
York  a  few  days  later  on  the  charge  of  larger  embezzlements 
than  those  at  first  specified,  and  held  in  prison  in  default  of 
8<>o,ooo  bail. 

The  Indianapolis  Sentinel  (Dem.)  declares  that  "the  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  going  through  the  pitiful  farce  of  getting  up  ex-fost- 
facto  extradition  laws  to  send  thiscriminul  to  Cubu  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  "preventing  him  from  being  brought  to  punishment." 
The  Sentinel  continues : 

"He  knows  too  much.  There  are  men  in  Washington  impli¬ 
cated  in  these  frauds.  The  orders  issued  show  it.  No  one  ever 


CAI'ISIS  KlODr  "We  bred  too  moa!” 

-  Tkf  SI.  t**it  krfmNk. 


heard  of  such  n  tiling  before  as  ordering  the  destruction  of  stamps 
in  the  localities  where  they  were  held.  They  have  always  been 
returned  to  Washington  for  that  purpose.  The  Administration 
does  not  want  to  punish  Neely.  Its  proposals  for  newly  enacted 
extradition  laws  are  as  farcical  as  the  proposal  for  an  anti-trust 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  They  are  intended  to  prevent 
what  they  profess  to  be  intended  to  accomplish." 

The  Washington  Post  (Ind.)  says  that  "Neely  must  be  sent 
back  to  Cuba,  tried  there,  and  punished  there  in  full  view  and  to 
the  certain  knowledge  of  the  people  he  ha*  robbed."  The  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Times  (Deni.)  says  of  the  affair : 

"  It  is  probably  well  that  this  humbling  episode  came  to  us  thus 
early.  The  occurrence  will  inspire  double  vigilance  in  the  future. 
Congress  will  bestir  itself  in  providing  necessary  laws  and  regu¬ 
lations.  checks,  anil  balances.” 

Major  Estes  G.  Rathbonc,  who  has  been  superseded  by  Mr. 
Bristow,  is  suspended,  but  not  arrested,  and  this  fact  has  called 
forth  some  hostile  criticism  fmm  the  Democratic  press.  "It  is 
evidently  felt  at  headquarters.”  says  the  Washington  Times 
(Dem.).  "that  he  must  be  tenderly  dealt  with,  in  view  of  the 
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veiled  threat  attributed  to  him  declaring  that  the  Administration 
did  not  dare  to  remove  him.” 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says  of  Postmaster 
Thompson : 

"The  offense  of  Postmaster  Thompson  of  Havana  appears  to 
have  been  taking  money  out  of  the  public  till  and  putting  his 
I  O  U  in  its  place.  The  practise  is  said  to  have  occurred  among 
postmasters  in  this  country.  It  has  been  employed  with  disas¬ 
trous  results  in  a  few  banks.  It  is  a  very  thinly  disguised  form 
of  dishonesty  ;  it  is  highly  dangerous,  and  the  Post-Office  Depart¬ 
ment  will  perform  a  public  service  if  it  will  proceed  rigorously 
against  all  persons  guilty  of  it.  This  is  preeminently  un  age  of 
credit.  Modern  business  can  not  be  done  without  confidence  of 
man  in  man.  This  practise  of  lending  to  oneself  the  money  of 
the  public  or  of  depositors  undermines  credit,  arouses  distrust  in 
men  who  have  the  handling  of  funds  not  their  own.  and  strikes 
a  blow  at  the  commercial  system  of  the  world.  No  higher  duty 
rests  upon  persons  in  authority  than  the  prompt  anil  severe  pun¬ 
ishment  of  men  who  use  for  any  purposes  of  their  own  moneys 
committed  to  their  charge." 


STREET  RAILROAD  STRIKE  IN  ST.  LOUIS. 

HE  growing  list  of  killed  and  wounded  in  the  St.  Louis 
street  railroad  strike  has  made  it  A  topic  of  considerable 
interest  and  importance.  An  Associated  Press  despatch  from 
St.  I.ouis  says  that  since  May  8.  when  the  strike  began,  "hardly 
a  day  has  passed  without  somebody  being  wounded  by  bullets  or 
injured  by  flying  missiles  und  police  clubs.  The  list  of  casual¬ 
ties  shows  four  persons  shot  und  killed,  twenty-two  wounded 
by  bullets,  and  fifty  or  more  injured  in  other  ways.  Two  of 
the  killed  were  innocent  bystanders,  the  others  being  u  stri¬ 
king  motorman  and  an  emergency  policeman.  Several  of  the 
wounded  arc  in  a  critical  condition  nnd  may  die."  The  question 
in  dispute  between  the  Transit  Company  nnd  its  employees  is 
not  a  question  of  wages,  which  seem  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory, 
but  of  union  lal*>r  and  of  the  control  which  the  union  shall  exer¬ 
cise-  over  the  hiring  and  discharge  of  men  by  the  company.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  re|*orts  in  the  daily  press,  the  demands  of  the  stri¬ 
kers  muy  be  summarized  as  follows: 

That  all  conductor*,  motormcn,  gripmen,  and  all  men  employed 
in  the  shed*  shall  be  compelled  to  be  member* of  the  union  ;  that 
the  officers  of  the  union,  together  with  the  officers  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  shall  have  full  power  to  adjust  all  differences  that  may 
arise,  and  that  in  the  event  of  their  failure  to  agree  shall,  if  mu¬ 
tually  agreed  to.  place  the  cuse  licfora  three  arbitrators  ;  that  any 
mcmlicr  suspended  by  the  union  shall  be  suspended  by  the  com¬ 
pany,  without  pay.  until  sucll  time  ns  the  union  requests  his 
reinstatement:  that  any  man  elected  to  an  office  in  the  union 
requiring  his  absence  for  not  more  than  a  year  shall,  upon  his 
retirement  from  such  office,  have  hi*  old  place  with  the  company. 

The  violence  and  bloodshed,  however,  have  drawn  public  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  question  in  dispute  to  the  riotous  methods  of  con¬ 
ducting  the  strike.  "It  is  a  reflection  on  our  civilization. ”  de¬ 
clares  the  Indianapolis  Xews.  "that  it  should  be  in  the  power  of 
any  two  or  three  thousand  men  to  disorganize  the  life  of  a  great 
city  for  weeks  at  a  time.  Some  way  must  be  found  by  which 
disputes  between  such  corporations  and  their  employees  can  be 
settled  without  involving  the  entire  community  in  the  trouble  and 
entailing  great  loss,  inconvenience,  and  suffering  on  all."  The 
St.  Louis  Republic  calls  the  strike  "an  almost  intolerable  inflic¬ 
tion  “on  the  people  of  the  city,  nnd  says  that  "the  interference 
with  business,  the  depredations  upon  property,  the  assaults  ii]x>n 
inoffensive  and  innocent  people  must  cease."  It  goes  on  : 

"Responsibility  for  the  existing  situation  rests  equally  upon 
the  police  authorities,  the  management  of  the  St.  Louis  Transit 
Company,  and  the  leaders  of  the  striking  union.  Neither  can 
csca|*c  the  burden  of  duty  the  situation  imposes,  and  the  public, 
which  is  so  grievously  suffering,  has  a  right  to  insist  upon  united 
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effort  by  all  responsible  parties  to  restore  peace,  quiet,  and 
order. 

“  Upon  the  police  department  naturally  and  properly  rests  the 
gravest  responsibility.  Disorder,  turbulence,  and  violence  con¬ 
tinue.  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  various  quarters  of  the  city, 
and  the  |x>lice  department  must  redouble  its  efforts  to  bring  about 
such  a  condition  of  order  anil  safety  as  will  permit  the  operation 
of  the  street  railway  lines  without  danger  to  life  or  property.  .  .  . 

"There  have  been  no  more  pernicious  and  active  enemies  of 
the  striking  union  than  the  roughs  and  outlaws  who  have  created 
and  maintained  the  disorder  of  the  past  week.  It  is  they  who 
have  made  it  impossible  for  the  public  to  discover  whether  the 
railway  company  has  or  has  not  enough  men  to  run  its  cars  and 
oj>crnte  nil  its  lines.  They  are  the  enemies  of  the  public,  and 
every  decent,  honorable  citizen  should  join  the  work  of  hunting 
down  these  depredators  und  driving  them  into  the  jail,  where 
they  belong.  In  no  other  way  can  n  good  union  man  do  more  to 
help  the  union  cause  than  by  giving  evidence  that  unionism  is 
against  disorder,  lawlessness,  und  rioting . 

"  We  must  clear  this  situation  of  the  haze  of  doubt  and  uncer¬ 
tainty.  Wo  must  give  the  people  of  St.  Louis  a  chance  to  see 
whether  the  St.  Louis  Transit  Company  or  the  disorderly  cle¬ 
ment  of  the  city's  population  is  most  responsible  for  the  imper¬ 
fect  cur  service.  The  demonstration  of  responsibility  can  be 
quickly  made  when  disorder  is  once  effectually  and  permanently 
put  down." 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  TREATMENT  OF  THE  BOER 

ENVOYS. 

HE  reception  accorded  to  the  Hocr  commissioners  by  Presi¬ 
dent  McKinley  anil  Secretary  Hay  has  met  with  almost 
unanimous  approval  from  the  press  of  the  country.  It  is  gener¬ 
ally  conceded  that  the  policy  of  strict  neutrality  now  definitely 
announced  by  the  President,  and  ratified  by  the  Senate  in  its  re¬ 
fusal  to  extend  to  the  Boer  emissaries  the  privilege  of  the  floor, 
was  the  only  course  that  could  consistently  be  pursued  at  this 
time.  Says  the  Chicago  Record  (Ind.) : 

"It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  will  lie  little  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  people  generally  concerning  the  wisdom  of  the  answer 


McKlXI.KV  t to  Boer  Peace  Commissioner! :  “Yon  mar  think  this  is  the 
Hatin'  of  Libert)’  enlightening  the  world,  but  yon  mustn’t  believe  every- 
thing  you  see.”  —  The  V.  !*mis  KtfublU. 

made  to  the  Boer  envoys.  Even  the  critics  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion.  if  in  power  themselves,  would  not  undertake  to  involve  the 
United  States  in  hostile  complications  with  Great  Britain.  .  .  . 
No  other  answer  could  reasonably  have  been  expected.  It  would 
be  an  unprecedented  course  for  the  United  States  to  take  a  hand 
in  the  settlement  of  a  controversy  raging  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
globe.  .  .  .  Such  a  course  on  our  part  would  be  most  unwise,  and 
would  be  opposed  to  our  traditional  policy." 

The  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat  (Rep.)  adds  that  "regulating 


affairs  in  the  continent  of  Africa  is  not  a  task  that  appeals  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  Americans  "  ;  moreover,  "the  United  States 
suggested  mediation,  and  England  promptly  and  firmly  declined 
ii.“  The  Washington  Times  (Dcm.)  declares  that  "the  manner 
in  which  the  Boer  envoys  were  notified  at  the  State  Department 
of  the  hopelessness  of  their  mission  is  to  be  commended  for  its 
definiteness."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.)  says: 

"Among  other  courtesies  which  the  President  offered  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Dutch  republics  of  South  Africa,  a  press  de- 


AN  1 1  l.ll-sl.  I-MOCI  KIIINO  IX  SOUTH  Al'NICA. 

—  The  AVw  York  Tribin*. 

spatch  states,  was ‘a  splendid  view  of  the  Washington  Monu¬ 
ment  from  the  war  porch  of  the  Executive  Mansion.*  Whether 
this  was  the  most  tactful  thing  the  President  could  have  done  is 
open  to  question.  It  was  Washington  who  led  the  American 
revolutionists  to  victory  in  their  war  ugainst  the  same  power 
which  is  now  endeavoring  to  destroy  the  independence  of  the 
Dutch  republics  If  ho  were  President  now  it  is  possible  that 
the  Bo  r  envoys  would  have  received  a  different  reception  in  the 
capital  of  this  mighty  nation.  .  .  .  Times  have  changed,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  fostering  liberty  wo  are  engaged  in  murdering  it  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  from  our  own  shores.  Wo  arc  too  busy  shooting 
Filipinos  to  give  any  attention  to  the  tragedy  in  South  Africa." 

Some  interest  is  manifc*tcd  by  the  press  ns  to  the  course  of 
action  which  is  now  likely  to  be  pursued  by  the  envoys.  It  is 
expected  that  they  will  institute  a  vigorous  pro-Boer  agitation  in 
the  principal  cities  of  this  country.  Already  their  action  in  par¬ 
ticipating  in  a  mnss-mccting  at  Washington,  presided  over  by 
Representative  Sulzcr.  has  been  severely  criticized  by  some  of 
tho  Republican  papers,  and  they  arc  warned  by  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post  (Ind.  Rep.)  against  making  "the  paramount  inter¬ 
est  of  their  country  the  football  of  party  politics."  The  Roches¬ 
ter  Democrat  an <1  Chronicle  (Rep.)  calls  to  mind  the  fate  of 
"Citizen"  Genet,  who  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  sought  to 
appeal  from  Washington  to  the  American  people  on  behalf  of  the 
French  Republic,  and  was  recalled  by  his  own  Government. 
The  Nashville  American  (I>cm.)  declares: 

"That  any  considerable  number  of  thinking  American  people, 
understanding  the  liberty,  freedom,  and  opportunity  which  fol¬ 
lows  the  flag  of  England,  and  the  despotism  which  exists  under 
the  Transvaal  oligarchy,  are  going  to  give  them  anything  more 
than  a  bearing,  is.  in  our  opinion,  not  likely  to  take  place." 

The  Philadelphia  Sorth  American  (Rep.),  however,  warmly 
commends  the  mission  of  the  Boers  in  attempting  to  arouse  popu¬ 
lar  sympathy  for  their  cause.  It  says: 

“The  people  arc  not  deterred  by  solicitude  for  the  sensibilities 
of  British  Ministers  or  British  editors  from  declaring  their  con¬ 
viction  that  the  fanners  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State 
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are  making  the  same  fight  that  was  made  by  the  farmers  of  the 
American  colonies." 

The  Irish  World  (New  York)  says: 

"The  last  word  in  this  Boer  business  has  not  yet  been  spoken. 
The  American  people  are  still  to  be  heard  from.  To  them  the 
Boer  envoys  must  now  turn  for  the  recognition  and  the  moral 
support  that  the  McKinley  Administration  in  its  subserviency  to 
England  has  refused  to  extend  to  two  sister  republics  in  the  hour 
of  their  sorest  need." 


SETBACK  FOR  THE  NICARAGUA  CANAL. 

HE  papers  which  predicted  a  few  weeks  ago.  when  the  House 
passed  the  Nicaragua  canal  bill  by  the  rousing  majority  of 
225  to  35.  that  it  was  all  for  political  effect,  and  that  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  had  been  assured  that  the  bill  would  not  be  allowed  to 
go  through  the  Senate,  took  it  as  a  confirmation  of  their  political 
sagacity  last  week  when  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  2$  to  21  (37  not 
voting),  refused  to  consider  the  measure.  Many  paper*,  how¬ 
ever.  indorse  the  Senate's  blockade  of  the  bill,  believing  that,  in 
view  of  the  pending  treaty  with  England  and  the  pending  report 
of  the  canal  commission,  the  time  for  legislation  is  not  yet  ripe. 
Thus  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep)  says:  “No  one  doubt* 
that  the  Senate  is  in  favor  of  the  bill,  so  far  at  least  as  it*  main 
purpose  is  concerned.  It  has  steadily  favored  the  construction 
of  the  Isthmian  canal,  and  unquestionably  it  doe*  so  still;  but 
there  is  a  time  for  all  things,  and  this  doe*  not  happen  to  lie  the 
time  for  that  particular  legislation."  The  Baltimore  Ilf  raid 
(Ind.)  believe*  that  "defeat  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  de¬ 
lay  the  inauguration  of  the  work,"  und  think*  that  the  permanent 
blocking  of  the  enterprise  "is  out  of  the  question."  The  Cleve¬ 
land  /‘/aii 1  Dta/tr  (Ind.  I>cm.)  says  that  “when  Congress  meets 
again  iu  December  there  will  be  materials  tieforc  it  on  which  to 
hose  a  decisive  judgment,  and  it  is  good  policy  and  g«iod  sense 
to  wait  until  that  time,  instead  of  rushing  through  in  hot  haste  u 
bill  committing  the  country  to  u  scheme  which  the  commission'* 
report  may  show  not  to  be  the  best."  The  New  York  Times 
(Ind.  Dem.)  thinks  that  the  action  of  the  Senate  is  “wholesome 
and  of  good  augury."  It  continue* : 

"The  vote  to  postpone  consideration  of  the  Nicaragua  canal 
bill  spares  u*  the  reproach  und  shame  of  nn  indecent  action. 
That  bill  i*  iu  sharp  disaccord  with  uu  existing  treaty  and  with 
another  treaty,  negotiated  but  not  yet  ratified,  which  is  before 
the  Senate.  The  one  must  be  abrogated  and  the  other  with¬ 
drawn  before  we  can  pass  the  Nicaragua  bill,  unless  we  wish  to 
commit  nn  act  of  deliberate  and  wanton  rudeness  to  a  friendly- 
power. 

"That  pow-cr  is  England.  There  are  demagogs  in  the  Senate 
and  out  of  it  who  would  rejoice  at  the  giving  of  offense  to  Eng¬ 
land.  That  is  not  the  sentiment  of  the  American  people.  It  is 
not  the  purpose  of  the  Administration,  which  has  negotiated  the 
Hay-I’auncefote  treaty.  The  postponement  of  the  Nicaragua 
bill  is  a  triumph  for  the  Administration  and  for  decency  and 
dignity.  It  is  a  triumph  of  the  serious- minded  men  in  the  Scu* 
ate  over  the  blatherskites,  among  whom  w  e  are  glad  to  say  Sena¬ 
tor  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  is  by  no  means  to  lie  reckoned.  He 
•  ho*  been  a  tireless  supporter  of  the  canal  project.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  in  the  fit  and  proper  season  his  valuable  labors  will 
have  their  reward." 

A  somewhat  different  view  may  lie  seen  in  the  following  com¬ 
ment  from  the  Washington  Times  (Dem.)  : 

"Of  the  two  alternative  propositions  [Nicaragua  and  Panama] 
the  Administration  favors  the  Panama  scheme,  because  the  syn¬ 
dicate  now  in  control  of  that  exploded  enterprise  is  composed  of 
financiers,  adventurer*,  and.  under  the  rose,  of  politicians  iden¬ 
tified  w-ith  it.  But  at  the  present  time  the  Administration  dries 
not  want  any  canal  legislation  whatsoever,  pending  acceptance 
by  the  Senate  of  its  agreement  to  surrender  the  Monroe  doctrine 
to  England,  through  the  iniquitous  Hay-Paunccfotc  treaty.  The 
idea  which  permeates  the  White  House  and  the  Hanna  head¬ 
quarters  is  to  secure  the  adjournment  of  Congress  without  action 


and  then,  next  winter,  hold  up  the  Senate  and  force  the  Hav- 
Paunccfote  treaty  upon  it  by  the  same  influences  that  were  used 
in  compelling  the  majority  to  pass  the  Porto  Rican  bill  against 
the  better  judgment  of  many  if  not  most  Republican  Senators. 

“Much  time  and  national  exasjieration  would  be  saved  by  dis- 
posing  of  the  Nicaragua  canal  hill  now.  We  repeat  what  we  have 
often  said  before,  which  is,  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  the 
friends  of  the  measure  to  bring  it  to  a  square  issue  and  a  vote 
which  will  cither  send  it  to  President  McKinley  for  his  approval 
or  veto,  or  else  put  the  enemies  of  an  American  canal  and  the 
agents  of  the  British  alliance  and  the  Panama  job  disgracefully 
and  eternally  on  record." 


THE  KENTUCKY  CASE. 

HE  Supreme  Court's  decision  that  it  can  not  Interfere  in  the 
contest  between  W.  S.  Taylor  (Rep.)  and  J.  C.  \V.  Beck¬ 
ham  (Dem.)  for  the  Kentucky  governorship  is  accepted  by  most, 
if  not  all.  of  the  press  a*  a  wise  and  just  decision  ;  altho  tlie 
papers  do  not  all  agree,  by  any  means,  that  the  result  of  that 
decision— the  award  of  the  governorship  to  Beckham— is  just  or 
desirable.  The  court's  decision  is.  in  brief,  that  an  office  is  not 
property,  so  that  cx- Cover  nor  Taylor  is  not  being  deprived  of 
"life,  liberty,  or  projierty.  without  due  process  of  law  "  ;  that  the 
constitutional  provision  that  "the  United  State*  shull  guarantee 
to  every  State  in  this  Union  n  republican  form  of  government" 
depends  for  it*  enforcement  ujHtn  the  executive,  not  the  judicial 
department  of  the  Government,  and  that  each  State  must  decide 
it*  own  election  con¬ 
test*.  Chief  Justice 
Fuller,  who  handed 
down  the  decision, 
said: 

“It  is  obviously 
essential  to  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the 

States  and  to  their 
peace  und  tranquil¬ 
lity  that  their  power 
t  o  prcscrilic  the 
qualification*  of 
their  own  officer*, 
the  tenure  of  their 
office*,  the  manner 
of  their  election,  and 
the  ground*  on 
which  the  tribunal* 
lie  fore  which  and 
the  mode  in  which 
*uch  elections  may 
be  contested  should 

lie  exclusive  and  oov,  j.  c.  M.  mxkiiam  (OEM.), 

free  from  external  Of  Kentucky, 

interference  except 

so  far  as  plainly  provided  liy  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  where  controversies  over  the  election  of  state  officers 
have  reached  the  state  courts  in  the  manner  provided  and  have 
been  determined  in  accordance  with  state  constitutions  ami  laws, 
the  caM:s  must  necessarily  be  rare  in  which  the  interference  of 
this  court  can  be  properly  invoked. 

“  For  more  than  one  hundred  years  the  constitution  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  has  provided  that  contested  elections  for  governor  and 
lieutenant-governor  shall  lie  determined  by  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly. 

"  It  is  clear  that  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  appeals,  in  declin* 
ing  to  go  behind  the  tribunal  vested  by  the  state  constitution  and 
laws  with  the  ultimate  determination  of  the  right  to  these  offices, 
dented  no  right  secured  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  .  .  . 

"The  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  is  in  full  possession  of  its 
faculties  as  a  member  of  the  l*n;on.  and  no  exigency  has  arisen 
requiring  the  interference  of  the  general  Government  to  enforce 
the  guaranties  of  the  constitution  or  to  re[>el  iuvasion  or  to  put 
down  domestic  violence." 

Justices  McKenna  and  Brewer  dissented  from  the  view  that  a u 
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office  is  not  property;  and  Justice  Har¬ 
lan  dissented  from  the  main  conclusion, 
holding  that  if  an  injustice  is  done  in 
a  state  election,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
power  to  correct  the  wrong. 

Most  of  the  press.  Republican  as  well 
as  Democratic,  agree  with  the  Supreme 
Court  that  Kentucky  must  be  left  to 
work  out  her  own  salvation  without  in¬ 
terference  from  the  outside,  and  that 
since  the  Kentucky  legislature  and  the 
Kentucky  courts  have  decided  in  favor  of 
Beckham,  he  should  be  governor  until 
next  November,  when  another  election 
for  governor  will  be  held.  Yet  the  con¬ 
tention  is  still  heard  that  a  Republican 
governor  was  elected  last  fall  and  that 
the  triumph  of  Beckham  means  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  populur  will.  The  Kentucky 
Democrats  "are  right  ns  to  the  legal 
forms."  says  the  Burlington  Hawk- Eye 
(Rep.)  ;  "they  are  wrong,  and  most  |>cr- 
niciously  wrong,  in  their  nets  under 
cover  of  law."  The  Cleveland  !  ea.ter 

(Rep.)  declares  that  "nobody  can  defend  the  despicable  methods 
to  which  the  Democrats  resorted,"  yet  says  that  Mr.  Taylor  and 
hiN  advisers  must  have  known  in  advance  what  the  result  would 
be.  "and  they  would  have  gained  in  public  estimation  if  they  had 
submitted  quietly  to  the  law  of  their  State.”  The  Brooklyn  Eagle 
(Ind.  Dent.)  thinks  that  the  decision  "leads  ton  result  that  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  civil  war.  but  it  falls  a  long  way  short  of  justice.  It  puts 
in  the  governorship  a  man  who  was  defeated  and  it  turns  out  a 
mun  who  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  "  The  New  York 
Sun  (Rep.)  admits  that  ex-tiovernor  Taylor’s  position  in  this  con¬ 
troversy  "  would  have  lnren  much  better  if  he  hud  not  issued  his 
proclamation  adjourning  the  legislature  and  had  not  excluded 
that  body  from  the  State  House  by  force."  while  the  New  York 
Journal  (Dent.)  urges  the  Kentucky  Democrats  to  convene  an 
extra  session  of  the  legislature  and  repeal  the  Goebel  election 
law.  whose  workings  have  been  the  cause  o',  all  the  trouble.  The 
New  Vork  Evening  /‘oil  (Ind.)  rejoices  that  the  contest  has 
been  fought  out  in  the  cuurtr.  and  not.  as  at  one  time  it  seemed 
imminent,  on  the  State  House  grounds  and  the  streets  of  Frank¬ 
fort  by  force  of  arms.  "  The  real  issue. "  it  observes, "  was  whether 
the  United  States  is  a  nation  which  is  governed  by  laws  and  re¬ 
spects  constitutions.  The  peaceful  settlement  of  the  long  and 
bitter  dispute  through  the  courts  is  a  triumph  for  the  republic 
which  will  be  recognized  throughout  the  world.” 

The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  (Item.),  the  most  prominent 
organ  of  the  Cioeliel  Democracy  in  Kentucky,  welcomes  the 
Supreme  Court’s  decision  ns  a  rebuke  to  those  who.  reckless  of 
our  system  of  government.  "  would  willingly  sacrifice  it  for  the 
sake  of  a  selfish  and  temporary  partizan  advantage,  and  it  is  a 
grateful  assurance  that,  whatever  the  partizan  passions  that  may 
break  at  the  foot  of  the  Supreme  bench,  the  highest  court  of  the 
land  as  at  present  constituted  has  not  hist  sight  of  this  principle 
of  government  which  it  is  its  province  to  guard  and  maintain.” 
The  Louisville  Dispatch  iDcm.).  which  opjioscs  the  Gocliel  wing 
of  the  party,  calls  upon  the  citizens  of  Kentucky  to  correct  at  the 
polls  next  fall  the  evil  state  of  affairs,  and  take  the  rule  from  the 
present  state  officials,  who  it  refers  to  as  "as  bold  a  crew  of  politi¬ 
cal  pirates  as  ever  scuttled  a  ship  of  state..”  The  Louisville 
Commercial  (Rep.)  thinks  that  with  "civil  liberty  "for  a  plat¬ 
form  the  Republicans  can  sweep  the  State  next  fall  and  win  back 
by  fair  means  the  "stolen  title  which  a  corrupt  Democratic  legis¬ 
lature  has  bestowed  upon  Beckham." 

Ex-Governor  Taylor's  visit  to  Indiana,  where  Governor  Mount 


LOUISIANA’S  SENATORS. 

(Rep.)  refuses  to  honor  the  requisitions  of  Governor  Beckham, 
has  aroused  some  comment.  No  requisition  has  been  issued  for 
cx-Govcrnor  Taylor,  but  Governor  Mount  has  refused  to  honor  a 
requisition  for  ex-Sccretary  of  State  Finley  of  Kentucky,  who  iR 
in  Indiana  with  cx-Govcrnor  Taylor,  and  is  wanted  in  Kentucky 
ns  an  accomplice  in  the  murder  of  William  S.  Goebel,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate  for  governor.  Governor  Mount  says  that  ho 
fear*  that  "the  inflamed  state  of  public  opinion  in  Kentucky, 
especially  among  professional  politicians,  who  are  vehemently 
threatening  vengeance."  might  cause  a  tragedy.  The  Chicago 
Evening  /'oil  (Ind.)  condemns  Governor  Mount's  position,  and 
thinks  Mr.  Taylor's  course  far  from  admirable.  It  says:  "Dodg¬ 
ing  the  officers  of  the  law.  hiding  behind  a  complaisant  and 
biased  governor  of  a  neighboring  State,  can  do  nothing  but  preju¬ 
dice  his  case.  The  bitterest  of  his  opponents  could  ask  nothing 
better  suited  to  their  purpose.  It  places  him  in  just  the  light 
they  would  have  him.  and  strengthens  all  their  contention*.  Ho 
should  go  liack  of  his  own  volition." 


LOUISIANA’S  NEWLY  CHOSEN  SENATORS. 

HE  election  of  ex-Gov.  Murphy  J.  Foster  and  the  reelcction 
of  Samuel  I>ouglass  McEncry  last  week  to  represent  Louis¬ 
iana  in  the  United  States  Senate  brings  out  some  diverse  views. 
The  New  Orleans  Picayune  (Dem.)  says  of  their  speeches  before 
the  legislative  caucus : 

“  Both  gentlemen  made  broad-minded  and  liberal  presentations 
of  individual  opinions,  showing  that  in  all  matters  of  fundamen¬ 
tal  principle  they  were  Democrats,  but  in  regard  to  mere  ques¬ 
tion*  of  policy  they*  reserve  the  right  to  hold  jiersonal  opinions. 
They  made  brave  and  manly  exhibits  of  their  convictions,  show¬ 
ing  an  entire  freedom  from  any  slavish  submission  to  any  despotic 
dictation,  but  recognizing  the  projier  obligations  of  party  alle¬ 
giance.  .  .  .  Louisiana  will  gain  honor  and  benefits  in  being 
represented  in  that  august  body  by  two  such  brave,  able,  and 
devoted  Democrats." 

A  quite  different  opinion  of  them  is  entertained  by  the  Boston 
Transcript  (Rep.)  which  remarks:  "It  maybe  that  both  these 
nominees  are  fully  worthy  of  the  constituents  they  represent. 
They  would  have  to  lie  the  very  cheapest  of  political  material 
if  they  were  not.  .  .  .  Both  stated  their  convictions,  but  were 
perfectly  willing  to  change  them  upon  those  points  where  not 
acceptable  to  the  Democrats  of  the  Pelican  State.  The  latter  did 
not  core  much  what  the  academic  theories  of  their  Senators  might 
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1m.*,  so  long  as  they  were  willing  lo  do  as  they  were  told,  an  ar¬ 
rangement  which  they  seemed  perfectly  willing  to  mate."  The 
election  of  Senator  Foster  displaces  Senator  Caffrey.  who  has 
lost  favor  with  the  party  leaders  of  his  State.  7 he  Transcript 
says  of  him:  "He  is  dropped  because  he  has  been  too  high- 
minded.  too  courageous,  too  self-respecting.  too  patriotic,  and  in 
every  way  too  honorable  to  shift  with  every  passing  wind  of  sec¬ 
tional  doctrine.  .  .  .  He  is  so  little  of  a  time-server  and  so  far 
above  the  appreciative  capacity  of  the  I^misiana  l>emocrats  that 
his  retirement  is  the  result  of  natural  conditions." 


An  Experiment  in  Municipal  Economy.— An  experi¬ 
ment  as  unique  as  it  is  simple  and  efficient  was  recently  carried 
into  effect  by  a  mayor  in  the  State  of  Missouri  The  incident  is 
thus  described  and  commented  upon  in  the  Chicago  J unts-Iicr- 
aid: 

"  Not  long  ago  the  mayor  of  St.  Joseph  ascertained  that  so  much 
of  the  money  raised  by  taxation  was  lieing  jMiid  to  municipal 
officials  that  practically  nothing  was  left  with  which  to  improve 
the  city.  New  streets  were  needed,  old  streets  were  in  need  of 
paving,  and  in  many  other  directions  improvements  were  neces¬ 
sary. 

"It  was  proposed  by  those  who  were  drawing  salaries  from  the 
city  to  increase  the  taxes,  but  the  mayor,  being  an  anomaly 
among  municipal  officeholders,  objected  to  such  a  proceeding. 
He  thought  the  taxes  were  high  enough,  and.  finally,  he  Ixildly 
proposed  to  till  most  of  the  city  offices  with  business  men  and 
others  who  could  afford  to  do  the  duties  required  of  them  without 
drawing  sularies  for  their  services 

"Of  course  there  was  consternation  among  the  ward-workers 


and  professional  officeholders,  but  the  mayor’s  scheme  was  put 
into  operation,  and  is  now  icportcd  to  be  working  very  well. 
Two-thirds  of  the  amount  raised  by  taxation  has  been  taken  away 
from  the  politicians,  and  is  being  devoted  to  municipal  improve¬ 
ments.  the  result  being  that  the  people  of  St.  Joseph  are  getting 
something  like  an  adequate  return  for  their  money." 

The  Timcs-Hcra/d  suggests  that  this  plan  might  be  applied 
with  admirable  effect  to  the  city  offices  of  Chicago  and  other 
American  municipalities,  with  excellent  effect  upon  their  swol¬ 
len  pay-rolls. 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF. 

Goon  advice  to  Adniiial  Dewey  :  *'  Don't  give  up  the  »hip.”—  The  Yonkers 
Statesman. 

D*»  the  Kentucky  Democrat*  think  it  worth  nil  it  coni f — The  Boston 
Transcript. 

M*> IK ixr.’s  next  great  danger  will  I**  in  the  shape  of  indigestion—  The 
U’aihingtem  l\<sf. 

Tin  »nr  In  Kentucky  ih  ended.  Out  it  t»  a  little  doubtful  whether  recon¬ 
struction  ha*  begun—  Ike  /‘tuUJe/phu  Udger. 

Dors  (treat  Britain  remember  how  .hocked  It  wa*  lose*  us  rejoicing  in 
a  victory  over  so  small  a  rival  a*  Spain  I—  The  Chicago  Kecord, 

Tut 'doing*  of  the  Havana  |k>*'ma*tcr  should  make  people  much  more 
lenient  in  judging  the  country  official  who  content*  himself  with  rending 
the  postal  cards.- The  H'dl htngt.m  Slot. 

OX*  of  the  regulation*  of  the  new  Ice  tru.t  in  New  York  will  provide  that 
if  the  house  girl  i»  not  at  hand  loieceivcthe  ten-cent  lump  it  will  lie  pushed 
under  the  door.—  The  Cincinnati  Commercial-  Tribune. 

M  *<  lit'**  Tt»  ha*  again  decided  not  to  abolish  the  death  penalty.  It  Is 
reinatkatde  how  much  more  pirciousa  man’s  life  becomes  afler  lie  ha*  com¬ 
muted  murder  than  It  wa*  before.  The  thi/ade/phia  t.edger. 


PRONUNCIATION  OF  WORDS  IN  CURRENT  HISTORY. 


THE  following  is  n  list  of  tin*  chief  German  journals  from 
which  translations  arc  made  for  Tit»:  I.itrrarv  Digest: 
lx  TMK  GERMAN  KMI'IMI  I 

Allgemeine  /.citunic  'Universal  Time*! . ul’BV  umin’e  UoITang. 

Hewels  den  Glatlben*  < Proof  of  Faith) . be  ’uts'  «V*  fftuu'bp*. 

Hoarsen  Zeitung  (Stock  Exchange  Timesi ..  ...lN.r’zyn  Isoi'lung. 

Chrlstltche  Welt  iChrlstian  World) . rrbt'Ha  «  oeft 

Chroolk  (Chronical) . rroo’-lh. 

Correspondent  (Correspondent) . cer'ya-pon  dent'. 

courier  (Courier) . c0  rtf'. 

Deutsche  Kevuo  (German  Review) . UMrh’i  re  v0*. 

Deutsche  Tnges-Zcltung  (German  Dally  Time»».l-)eh  c  (*»*«•  uol’toa*. 
Deutsche  Zellschrift  for  Chlrtirgie  (German 

Surgical  Journal) . dolehc  tsuii'shrlft  for  ulr*. 

ffrgl'. 

Kcho  (Echo) . e’MO. 

P'n"liftt"«r  .».*•  Tim*«i  fmsk’firt  yr  txil'taug. 

. . . .  ..  *..  'I  !  ....»»•!•■  tsaFtaag. 

I  llimti  **lM  ‘TlfU  W*  ..*  .  s.aas.  .  si.0»  ULjf*. 


Hamburger  Nachnchien  (Hamburg  News . sou.  (i  i.oh  rlnt  cn. 

Ilonnoversche  Korler  ) Hanover  Courier) . hnn  o.vrr  .be  kit  rtr-. 

Humoristische  Blatter  (Humorous  Lea  vest..,,  kb- iwi  Wl  .he  Met  er 

Jugvnd  (Youth) . yftg’C«t. 

Kielcr  Zeitung  (Kiel  Times) . kUfr  ualtanr 

Klrehenseitung  (Church  Times) . ktru’ca  Unitong. 

Kladderadatsch  (bounce  I) . ktad'cradorh’. 

Kdlnische  Zeitung  (Cologne  Time*) . kfllabhe  teal  taag. 

Kreus-Zeitung  I  Cross  Time*) . krei*.»’Uoi  tun*. 

Loknl  Anrelger  (Local  Advertiser) . KVkdl  dn'tsuig«r. 

I.utherische  Kirchenreituug  (Lutheran  Church 

Timesi . Ift-tfrlsh*  kirn  yn  Uni'tung. 

MilitAr  Wochen blatt  (Military  Weekly) . .nilM-Mr  voa’en-hlaL 

Nathanael  (Nathanael) . ud  tdn’  fl-el’. 

Nation  (Nation) . na  tal-flo*. 

National  Zeitung  (National  Time*. . ao  i-IO odl’  tool ’tang. 

Xeue  Lutherische  Klrchcnreitung  iXew  Lu¬ 
theran  Church  Time*) . nM  c  10  tir'ishe  klnt'en  Uai'- 

Neuestcn  Nachrichtcn  i  Latest  Newsi . u«i’e*  ten  dqh  rin  ten 

Norddeutschc  Allgemeine  Zeitung  (North 

German  Universal  Time*) . . n«edA-lch  cfll'?t-iMln-c. 

Ostasien  (East  Aslan) . oetOzlio. 

•reussiache  Jahrbflcher  il'russian  Annuals)... pe-b  ish e  jAr-bla  er. 

eichs-An/eiger  (Imperial  Advertiser) . ..raika'On'tsalgc*- 

hlestsche  Zeitung  (Scblcswkk  Times .  »hl.’-  xi»t»-c  tsurtung. 


StaatsbOrger  Zeitung  (Citlrens’  Times* . stOts’ldlrg  v'  isiU'tung. 

SCddeotM-he  Corre*pondenr  (South  tier  man 

Correspondent)  . sthfdolen’c  rar*N-pon-deau'. 

Tkglkhe  Kundschau  (Daily  Keviewi . tAg’lln  e  ruul’sliau. 

Ueber  l-.nd  und  Meer  (Over  Und  and  Sea)...  .li’lyr  lorn  mil  into. 

Volks- Zeitung  (People’s  Time*) . folks'-tMl'tung. 

Yor  wart*  (Forward . . 

VosMsthe  Zeitung  (Voss’s  Times) . fos'lsh-c  tsol’tung. 

Wahre  Jacob  (Faithful  Jacob . .  jd’cOb. 

Welt  (World .  veil 

Weeer  Zeitung  (Weaer  Tim.**) . \Vtgt  (.si  tung. 

Zeitschrift  for  Krankcttpftrge  (Hospital  Jour¬ 
nal) . ualt’slirlfi  fOrkmnk'cn  pflP’gc. 

ZeUschrlft  for  8ocla!-wl**en*chaft  (Journal  of 

Economics  I .  . taali'shrlft  far  sOUl-dl'  vls'co- 

shaft 

IX  TH*  At'* UMAX  BMrlRKl 

Floh  (The  Fleal . HO. 

Grarer  I  ageblatt  (Gras  Journal) . grAta-gr  (flg’v-bial. 

Kikeriki  (untranslatable) . klk’tr  Ik-1'. 

Neue  Freie  Pre**e  (New  Free  Press) . uol’c  frol'e  |«res'e. 

Ost. Deutsche  Kundschau  (East  German  Re¬ 
view) . ost'dalrb-c  runtsbaa. 

PflOger’s  Atchiv  (Pflftgcr’s  Archives) . pflOg'm  dr  nlv', 

Stein  der  Weisen  (Philosopher’s  Stone) . sloin  drr  val'agn. 

lx  THK  UNITED  STATRS: 

A  bend- Anreiger  (Evening  Advertiser) . fl’bcnt  dii'tsalg-cr. 

A  bend  poet  (Evening  Po»t| . dbctitpost’. 

Ameiger  des  Westens  (Western  Advertiser).,  .au'tsalg  v>  des  vest'ens. 

Demukrat  (Democrat) . dem’Okrflt'. 

Fretheitsfreund  (Friend  of  Freedom) . fruPbalU-froinf 

Freie-Zeitung  .Free  Times) . frol’r  laal’Uing. 

Morgen  Journal  (Morning  Journal) . mnrg'cn  r.hOr-nOl'. 

Staatv Zeitung  (Slate  Time*) . unis'  teol’lung. 

Yolksblait  (People  *  Journal) . folks'hkit 

Yolksfreund  (People’s  Friend) . folU'freinf. 

Yolks- Zeitung  (People's  Times) . folk.’zol'Uiug. 

WAchter  und  Anreiger  (Watchman  and  Adver¬ 
tiser) . vent'vr  uni  fln  tMilg-cr. 

Westlkke  Post  (Western  Post) . vest'lin-c  post. 

lx  Vaninus Countries: 

Aegvptische  Knrier  (Egyptian  Courier) . f-glpt'Wt-c  kO-rlr'. 

Allgemeine  Schweiierische  Milit&r  Zeitung 

(Universal  Swiss  Military  Times) . dl^mnlne’  shaalts’erMshy! 

mlU-tc-r*  Isal'lung. 

Deutsche  W.*chenre(tung  (German  Weekly 

Times) .  . dnlch'e  vow’cn  tsol’tung. 


tnplicissimus  ("  Simplicity  itself  > . sinTplI  uw'i  tnus. 

i  (as  In  *ofs).  0  (arm),  a  <sr).  A  (fair),  an  (angry),  b  (bed),  e  (cal),  eh  (cboreh).  a^etoOock).  d  (did),  db  -  th  (llu-n).  d *  (adze),  e  (net),  c  (over),  f  (fsie).  f  (fi»). 
BO),  b  ( hst).  I  (It).  1  (machine),  ol  (able),  j  (jest),  k  (kink).  I  (lad).  I  or  lye:  III  (brilliant),  m  (mtn).  n  (nut),  ft  -  ny  (union).  A  ()».«>)  F..  0  (Ink),  o  (obey).  0  (no), 
no').  A  (nor),  ol  (oil).  M(boOee).  p  (  pay),  p#  (Uf^).  rwrijs  (qwrr).  r  (roll).  •  (hiss).  #h  (*tw).  I  (Ml),  th  (thio),  U  (lasts),  u  (full).  0  (rule),  10  (mute),  0  (dOof) 
).  o  (laaru).  v  (vaD).od  (viaftk  *I  =  «v  (*ral).  x  (wax),  y  (jet),  jd  (yard),  x  (tone).  *k=x  (azure) 
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LETTERS  AND  ART. 


SOME  ENGLISH  VIEWS  OF  COWPER. 

HE  Cowper  centenary  has  brought  forth  diverse  criticisms 
in  the  English  reviews,  dealing  with  the  poet  from  many 
points  of  view.  There  was  a  time,  during  the  predominance  of 
the  Romantic  School,  when  Cowper  drojtped  from  notice  and  public 
appreciation  ;  but  he  has  outlasted  the  contrary  current  of  opin¬ 
ion.  and  is.  by  critical  students  at  least,  once  more  appreciated 
at  his  true  worth,  as  the  precursor  of  the  «|ineteenih-century 
movement  in  English  poetry,  and  the  first  great  poet  lo  break 
the  shackles  of  eighteenth-century  artificialism.  Writing  in 
Leisure  Hours,  Augustine  Birred  says: 

“The  literary  history  of  Cowper' s  reputation  is  a  strange  one. 
Cowper  was  not  only  a  pious  poet ;  he  was  a  Christian  poet,  and 


I'tluMl  Vj  «-**!•  IWuu., 

william  cow  run. 


a  Christian  poet  whose  Christianity  was  no  fanciful  concoction, 
no  dreamy  aspiration,  no  pathetic  stretching  forth  of  blind  hands 
into  the  void,  no  vague  tho  passionate  desire  f<>r  immortality, 
but  a  plain-spoken  Bible  religion.  He  believed  in  the  Word  of 
God  as  rnmle  known  to  man  in  the  canonical  Scriptures.  The 
melancholy  fact  that  a  constitutional  madness  (which  in  its  first 
beginnings  hail  no  sort  of  connection  with  religion  whatsoever) 
prevented  him.  save  at  too  rare  intervals,  from  enjoying  the 
peace  of  God,  in  no  way  impaired  the  vitality  of  his  faith.  Dr. 
Newman  was  not  quite  sure  whether  I  'r.  Arnold  was  a  Christian, 
but  both  Newman  and  Arnold  agreed  that  Cowper  was  one." 

During  his  life,  Cowper  received  almost  universal  admiration  ; 
he  was  indeed  admired  for  the  very  passages  which  today  are 
considered  his  least  worthy  ones.  Mr.  Birrcll  says 

•’  For  some  generations  Cowper  was  the  favorite  poet  of  Protes¬ 
tant  piety,  not  that  there  was  anything  in  his  vein  of  Quietism 
to  repel  the  pious  Roman  Catholic,  hail  such  a  one  by  any  chance 
turned  over  his  pages.  Entirely  free  as  Cowper  is  from  affecta¬ 
tion  and  pomposity  (which  so  sadly  mar  the  verse  of  Akenside. 
also  a  prime  favorite  in  his  day),  beautifully  sincere  and  nobly 
pathetic  ns  almost  every  line  reveals  him.  we  need  not  wonder 
that  he  should  have  stirred  the  hearts  and  kindled  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  many  piously  nurtured  minds  brought  up  in  homes 


where  books  were  not  too  abundant.  They  were  not  much  to  be 
pitied,  the  young  people  who  had  Cowper  for  their  favorite 
I*** . 

** Cowper* s  natural  equipment  for  a  poetical  career  consisted  of 
a  delicate  and  playful  humor,  a  taste  exquisitely  refined  and  at 
the  same  time  strangely  shrewd,  and  a  scholarly  gift  of  versifi¬ 
cation.  He  was  a  shy  gentleman  with  a  pretty  wit  and  a  quick 
eve  for  the  humors  of  society.  He  came  of  n  strong  Whiggish 
stock,  and  understood  the  British  constitution  a  great  deal  better 
than  I-ord  Salisbury  seems  to  do  [Mr.  Birrell  is  a  British  Lib¬ 
eral).  In  the  works  of  no  other  of  our  poets  are  to  be  found 
manlier  opinions,  and  in  none  a  loftier  patriotism,  combined  tho 
it  was  in  his  cave  with  a  passionate  desire  to  see  justice  done  to 
all  mankind." 

Cowper  always  worked  under  the  gloom  of  an  ever-threatening 
insanity.  His  early  association  with  Dr.  Newton  was  unwhole¬ 
some.  inasmuch  as  serious  subjects  dculing  with  Death.  Sin,  and 
Judgment  were  fatal  for  him  to  dwell  upon.  and  Dr.  Newton's 
persistency  on  such  themes  kept  him  under  a  constant  strain. 
Cowper  gradually  withdrew  from  these  influences,  however,  and 
became,  al-.ve  all  things,  a  lover  of  nature,  the  forerunner  of 
Wordsworth  and  the  nature  poets.  Another  critic,  Alice  Law, 
writes  (Fort nightly  Kevin#,  May)  : 

"Cowper  carried  a  burden  heavier  than  thnt  of  most  men  tho 
burden  of  a  hypersensitive  brain,  and  ultra-emotional  tempera¬ 
ment.  and.  heavier  than  anything,  that  foreknowledge  of  his 
own  predi -posit ion  to  attacks  of  suicidal  mania  which  offectually 
di-qualifud  him  for  the  ordinary  avocation*  of  life.  Such  a 
knowledge  would  have  hopelessly  bowed  the  spirit  of  many  men. 
yet  it  never  broke  Cowper'*.  For  nearly  forty  year*  he  fought 
nn«l  wrestled  with  tho-c  grim  monsters.  Disease.  Death.  Despair ; 
often  down  and  crushed  in  the  arena,  but  ulwuv*  bravely  strug¬ 
gling  to  his  fwt  ready  to  battle  with  them  again.  <  >vcrwcightcd 
and  handicap|<cd  as  he  was.  he  not  merely  ran  the  race,  but  dis¬ 
tanced  all  competitor*,  and  won  tho  laurel." 

Shaking  of  Cowper  us  a  critic,  ns  un  editor,  and  above  ull  a* 
a  letter- writer.  Miss  Law  continue*: 

"  Never  wn*  tho  famous  maxim,  le  style  e'est  thomme.  more 
happily  illustrated  than  in  Cowper.  His  churming  literary  man¬ 
ner  was  the  outcome  of  his  distinctive  personality.  Despite  tho 
fact  that  he  was  constitutionally  dependent  upon  others,  no 
equally  great  man  has  had  so  little  of  the  egoist  about  him.  Ills 
own  bitter  experience  of  the  painful  complication*  of  life  made 
him  seek  and  advocate  a  severe  simplicity  in  all  things.  Partly 
a  horror  of  entanglements,  partly  an  innate  feeling  that  noblesse 
oblige,  made  him  always  endeavor  to  meet,  ut  whatever  cost, 
such  liabilities  as  were  put  upon  him.  He  was  essentially  single- 
minded.  single-hearted  :  his  mental  and  moral  vision  was  clear, 
his  gaze  steady,  and  liis  aim  unfailingly  direct.  His  style  was 
like  himself,  majestically  simple.  He  abhorred  affectation,  and 
condemned  alike  the  wordy  pomposity  of  Johnson  and  the  stately 
periods  of  Giblmn.  In  his  own  writing  he  disdained  all  artifice, 
exaggeration,  emphasis.  He  avoided  tho  use  of  adjectives,  or  of 
anything  approaching  elaboration  of  method.  But  apart  from 
what  he  avoided,  his  style  possesses  in  itself  a  certain  almost  in¬ 
definable  quality  of  distinction,  the  reflection  of  his  own  inherent 
nobility  of  bearing :  it  is  final,  royal— royal  in  the  sense  of  being 
the  speech  of  one  not  accustomed  to  the  necessity  for  reiteration. 
It  has.  with  all  this,  the  presence  and  commanding  dignity  of 
one  who  has  made  the  great  refusal.  Stevenson  has  happily 
observed :  * Thcie  is  but  one  art :  to  omit. '  This,  it  may  be  said, 
is  the  art  of  Cowper." 

Yet  Cowper  has  never  regained  his  hold  upon  the  popular  fancy. 
As  to  our  attitude  toward  Cowper  to-day.  the  writer  adds ; 

"The  cold  indifference  of  the  moderns  toward  Cowper  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  left  no  love  poetry  behind  him.  For 
this  reason  they  find  him  nninteresting.  and  they  regard  him 
pretty  much  as  he  says  his  contemporaries  and  former  associates 
did :  'They  think  of  me  as  of  the  man  in  the  moon,  and  whether 
I  have  a  lantern,  a  d«»g.  and  a  faggot,  or  u  hether  I  have  neither 
of  these  desirable  accommodations,  is  to  them  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference.*  Whether  his  heart  was  torn  with  the  agonies  of 
love  or  not.  Cowper  docs  not  tell  us.  He  has  left  no  confessions 
of  this  nature.  His  appeal  is  not  to  our  passionate  'prentice 
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years,  but  to  our  maturity,  when  having  suffered,  we  have,  learnt 
our  lesson,  and  profited  by  it  to  pass  out  of  the  petty  circle  of 
ourselves  into  the  study  of  life's  larger  whole." 

Mr.  George  A.  B.  Dewar,  in  7 he  Saturday  Review,  speaking 
of  Cowpcr  as  u  poet,  writes  : 

”  Cowpcr  belonged  as  a  poet  of  nature  rather  to  the  Thomson 
than  the  Wordsworth  school.  II  is  verse  gives  us  the  idea  that 
he  loved  nature  as  did  Thomson.  Gray,  and  other  poets  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  fondly  but  complacently:  Cowpcr  as  a  poet 
of  nature  is  to  Shelley  what  Gilbeit  While  is  to  Richard  Jefferies 
the  note  of  intense  passion,  of  dreamy,  rapt  adoration  for  nature 
which  you  find  in  the  inspired  verse  of  Shelley,  and  in  the  scarcely 
less  inspired  prose-  if  it  be  quite  prose-  of  Jefferies's  1  Meadow 
Thoughts  ’  or  •  Bits  of  Oak  Bark  *  is  of  course  utterly  lacking  in 
Cowpcr  or  White.  Before  the  French  Revolution  we  look  in  vain 
for  the  passionate  uttitude  to  nature  which  we  tind  preeminently 
in  Shelley  and  in  Jefferies,  and  perhaps  in  a  more  restrained  form 
in  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson." 

Mr.  A.  Edmund  Spender  writes  of  Cowpcr  as  follows  in  The 
Westminster  Review  (Mayt : 

"We  can  not  but  admire  a  man  who.  subject  to  a  lifelong  ill¬ 
ness  that  inflicted  with  frequent  recurrence  an  intense  mental 
agony,  fought  persistently  against  his  weakness  at  times  their 
master,  at  times  a  victim  to  their  influence.  Still  he  did  not 
flinch  even  under  this  torture,  but  held  his  pen  and  pressed  it  to 
write  in  a  cause  which  was  distinctly  unpopular.  Cowpcr  was 
preeminently  a  poet  of  feelings ;  he  may  have  been  melancholy, 
blit  lie  pointed  out  to  bis  readers  how  they  were  themselves  sub¬ 
jects  of  emotion.  He  owed  a  debt  to  Providence,  and  lie  rebuked 
the  people  for  their  follies.  In  doing  so  he  was  regardless  u(  his 
own  fame  and  of  their  opprobrium.  He  gave  them  tolerable  ad¬ 
vice.  and  strove  to  awaken  them  from  their  apathy  to  a  sense  of 
their  duty  toward  their  neighbor*. 

"First  of  |M»cts.  since  the  days  of  Milton,  to  champion  the 
sacred  ness  of  religion,  he  was  the  forerunner  of  a  ncw*cb«*il  that 
disliked  the  political  satires  of  the  disciples  of  Pope,  and  aimed 
at  borrowing  for  their  lines  of  song  from  the  simple  beauties  of  a 
perfect  nature." 

Those  who  wish  to  see  Cow  per  at  his  lwst.  writes  Mr.  Birrcll. 

should  turn  to  “  Hope  "  and  read  the  eighty  lines  loginning  with 

"Adieu,"  Vlnoaa cries.  and  yet  he  *ip« 

Tin*  jmrpl*  liumper  (remitting  at  his  lip* 


Then,  says  Mr.  Birrcll.  rend  the  first  six  hundred  lines  of 
"Conversation."  then  lines  iji  to  309  of  "The  Sofa";  afterward 
the  glorious  lines  from  the  "Time- Piece,"  beginning 
Kngland.  with  all  ihy  faults  I  love  tbee  still. 

nnd  ending 

Oh.  rise  some  other  «Kh. 

Or  all  that  we  have  left  is  empty  talk 
Of  old  achievement*,  and  despair  of  new. 

"The  whole  of  the  famous  *  Winter  Morning  Walk.'  "  says  Mr. 

Birrcll.  "can  be  read  with  positive  delight  anti  exhilaration  ;  but 

if  shorter  poem*  need  citation.  'Boadicea.'  ‘Toll  for  the  Brave.' 

and  the 'Lines  to  Mary’  are  among  the  masterpieces  of  British 

verse.  *' 

This  will  bo  sufficient,  thinks  Mr.  Birrcll,  to  establish  Cowpcr 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader  as  one  of  the  foremost  English  poets. 


Education  at  the  End  of  the  Century.— Dr.  Nicho¬ 
las  Murray  Butler,  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  annual 
conference  of  the  department  of  superintendence  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  in  Chicago,  summed  up  in  an  in¬ 
teresting  way  the  present  status  «*f  education  at  the  century’s 
end.  Everywhere,  lie  remarked,  there  arc  to  be  found  two  forces 
at  work  —evolution  and  individualism  :  and  these  two  principles 
w»rk  harmoniously  together  to  bring  about  individual  culture 
and  i*ower  while  holding  the  individual  in  vital  touch  with  the 
interests  and  common  life  of  humanity.  The  election  system — 
now  so  widelv  extended—  is  one  fruit  of  individualism.  The  de¬ 


mand  for  cooperation  betw  een  schools  of  all  grades  and  for  co. 
ordination  of  studies  is  an  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  principle  in  education. 

The  great  expenditures  made  for  education  by  the  chief  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world  arc  striking  evidence  of  the  enormous  inqxirtanco 
attached  to  education  even  from  the  purely  official  standpoint. 
We  quote  Professor  Butler's  figures,  as  given  in  a  recent  numJicr 
of  The  Outlook : 

"  Education,  so  conceived  and  so  shaped.  has  made  an  irresisti¬ 
ble  appeal  to  every  civilised  nation.  During  the  century  educa¬ 
tion  has  definitely  become  a  state  function,  not  as  a  dole,  but  as 
a  duty.  Consequently,  the  public  expenditure  for  education  has 
become  enormous.  In  the  L’nitcd  States  it  amounts  annually  to 
$2oo.«x*».*«jo  for  the  common  schools  ulonc.  or  $2.67  per  capita  of 
population.  This  sum  is  ntiout  one  tenth  of  the  total  wealth  of 
Indiana  or  of  Michigan  as  determined  by  the  census  of  1890.  In 
Grext  Britain  and  Ireland  the  total  public  expenditure  on  account 
of  education  is  over  '*.000,000,  or  $2.30  per  capita.  In  Franco 
it  is  about  8 5 3.000.U00.  or  81.60  per  capita.  In  the  German  em¬ 
pire  it  is  over  8»<>s.ouo.<x>o.  or  more  than  8=  |*or  capita.  These 
four  great  nations,  therefore,  the  leaders  of  the  world's  civilita- 
tion  at  this  Jimc,  with  a  total  imputation  of  nearly  two  hundred 
and  ten  million,  arc  sjK-nding  annually  for  education  a  sum  con¬ 
siderably  gi cater  than  $450.000, tmo.  The  annual  expenditure  of 
the  United  States  for  common  school*  is  quite  equal  to  the  sum 
total  of  the  expenditures  of  Great  Britain,  France,  nnd  Germany 
combine*!  upon  their  jmwerful  navies.  It  is  nearly  four  fifths  of 
the  total  annual  cx|»ctiilitiirc  of  the  armed  camps  of  France  and 
Germany  u;mn  their  huge  armies.  It  is  a  sum  greater  by  many 
millions  than  the  net  ordinary  ex ]>etidi lures  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  18*..  This  expenditure  for  common  schools  has 
nearly  trebled  since  1870.  and  during  that  |>eriod  has  grown  from 
8t-75  to  $2.67  per  capita  of  population,  and  from  815. ao  to  $18.86 
for  each  pupil  enrolled." 


A  NOVELIST  ON  ART. 

AT  a  dinner  given  recently  by  the  National  Sculpture  Society, 
Wilburn  Dean  Howells  gave  his  views  on  art  and  the  true 
principles <>f  art  criticism.  He  said  (wo  quote  from  the  New  York 
Evening  Tost.  May  16)  : 

"A  whole  critical  jargon,  a  sort  of  chinook  or  pigeon,  has 
grown  up.  by  which  we  complete  the  confusion  of  our  minds  in 
the  region  where  the  arts  must  divide  if  they  are  to  live,  and  we 
Unhide  of  color  and  drawing,  light  and  shade,  lyric  and  drnmn, 
form  an«l  structure,  as  if  these  were  all  equally  or  convcrtibly 
applicable  to  the  various  expressions  of  invariable  art.  But  when 
a  poet  and  a  painter  or  a  sculptor  or  an  architect  come  honestly 
to  rub  their  ideas  together,  ami  try  to  arrive  at  a  mutual  under¬ 
standing.  they  peihaps  find  that  they  arc  thinking  of  something 
very  different  under  these  fine  names,  anti  possibly  end  by  each 
thinking  the  other  a  humbug,  or  each  tacitly  owning  himself  a 
humbug. 

"No  doubt  the  instinct  for  these  would  be  the  same  in  all  of  us. 
but  the  application  of  that  instinct  would  l>c  subjectively  as  di¬ 
verse  as  a  book  and  a  statue  and  an  edifice  objectively  are." 

The  vital  question— so  thinks  Mr.  Howells — is.  how  can  we 
reach  the  good  ami  the  pure  meaning  in  art?  He  continues: 

"It  may  not  lie  there  by  authority  as  simple  nnd  absolute  ns 
the  most  lieautifu!  man  or  woman  who  pauses  lie  fore  it ;  but  1 
wonder  if  the  vast  mass  of  those  who  see  it  do  not  judge  it  as 
directly  as  they  do  those  spectators;  and  whether  they  are  not 
right  in  doing  so.  If  rnv  conjecture  is  true,  do  not  they,  after 
all.  the  ignorant,  tasteless,  uncritical  multitude,  render  your  art 
the  highest  tribute  in  viewing  its  expression  with  the  same  mind 
that  they  view  some  'cunning'st  pattern  of  excelling  nature  ’  ? 

"I  know  very  well  that  the  multitude  admires  many  wretched 
and  paltry  things,  anil  that  it  contuses  the  cstbetical  and  ethicul 
qualities  of  things;  but  I  should  like  to  liclievc  that  as  we  sim¬ 
plify  ourselves  and  get  directly  at  the  core  of  life,  we  find  our¬ 
selves  in  a  larger  companionship  than  when  we  hold  aloof  from 
the  elemental  things  which  all  can  understand  and  feel.  In  other 
terms,  and  to  give  an  instance  with  my  saw.  I  should  like  to 
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think  that  the  average  man  when  he  looks  in  the  park  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  grot  ip  of  an  Indian  hunter  and  his  dog.  feels  more  pleasure 
than  when  he  looks  at  a  certain  statue  of  Robert  Burns,  or  even 
at  a  certain  other  statue  of  FitzGreenc  Hallcck;  I  should  like  to 
think  his  pleasure  in  the  tiist  would  be  of  as  high  and  pure  qual¬ 
ity  as  any  that  art  could  give. 

He  is  a  terrible  fellow,  the  average  man,  but  there  are  a  great 
muny  of  him,  and  it  is  worth  while  trying  to  find  out  his  secret  :f 
he  has  one. 

"The  difficulty  is  not  to  make  him  like  the  liest,  but  to  give 
him  the  liest.  In  this  case,  its  in  so  many  others,  the  law  of  de¬ 
mand  and  supply  works  backward,  and  the  demand  follows  the 
supply.  We  must  in  all  these  things  rely  u|x»n  education,  but 
education  that  begins  with  the  artists,  as  with  those  who  write 
and  paint  ami  build,  as  those  who  model  and  carve  Win  n  I  sec 
people  reading  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-ninth  thousand  of 
the  latest  historical  romance,  my  heart  sinks;  hilt  I  do  not  lose 
my  faith  that,  when  some  great  novelist  divines  how  to  refiort 
human  nature  as  truly  as  such  romances  rejs.rt  it  falsely.  po>plc 
will  read  him  too  in  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-ninth  thousand. 
I  do  not  say  that  they  will  think  his  novel  greater  than  those 
romances;  probably  they  will  not.  just  as  the  average  man  who 
enjoys  the  Indian  hunter  might  not  think  it  greater  than  the 
Robert  Burns  or  the  K.  <!.  Ilalleck.  But  happily  that  is  not  the 
artist's  a  (fair,  in  either  art.  his  atluir  is  to  do  a  beautiful  and 
true  tiling  so  simply  and  directly  that  the  average  man  will  not 
miss  the  meaning  and  the  pleasure  of  it." 

ENGLISH  VIEWS  OF  **  ZAZA  ”  AND  THE  SEX 

DRAMA. 

Y  n  curious  and  rather  suggestive  coincidence  the  literary 
centers  of  three  leading  nations  have  within  the  past  half 
year  liecn  agitated  over  the  question  of  a  dramatic  censorship. 
In  Germany  the  proposed  Lex  llciiuc  (see  Tiir.  I.itikaby  Di«.»sr. 
April  t.|,  May  51.  which  seeks  to  bring  ull  forms  of  literary  and 
artistic  expression  under  the  strict  surveillance  of  the  law.  has 
aroused  the  indignation  of  Germany’s  leading  scholars  and  men 
of  letters.  In  America,  two  widely  read  journals  at  least  were 
lately  deeply  agitated  over  the  alleged  immoral  qualities  of  Mr. 
Clyde  Fitche's  dramatization  of  "Supho."  nltho  their  efforts  in 
lieliulf  of  public  morality  were  unavailing  and  the  play  still  holds 
the  tionrds.  New  York,  which  found  cause  of  -.tumbling  in  Miss 
Nethersolc's  rendition  of  "Sapho."  listened  patiently,  indeed  ad¬ 
miringly.  to  "The  Belle  of  New  York  "  and  to  "Zaza  "  But  a 
l-irtion  of  the  British  public  now  ft  mis  the  latter  play  demorali¬ 
zing.  ami  the  question  of  making  the  censorship  so  strict  as  to  ex¬ 
clude  it  and  similar  plays  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  British  Parliament  by  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  a  member  from  the 
Welsh  county  of  Flintshire.  Mr.  Smith  indeed  later  confessed 
that  he  had  never  been  within  the  walls  of  11  theutcr.  but  was 
relying  upon  hearsay;  ami  the  House  of  Commons  finally 
adopted  the  view  that  the  public  might  safely  lie  left  to  deter¬ 
mine  for  itself  what  plays  it  would  hear  and  support. 

The  more  critical  English  journals  do  not  hud  very  much  to 
praise  in  "Zaza."  altho  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  is  accepted  as  a  capa¬ 
ble  actress,  and  the  play  has  attained  a  marked  success  at  the 
Garrick  Theater.  The  dramatic  critic  of  7 he  Saturday  Review 
says  of  it : 

"  Zaza  1  is  an  absurdity  within  an  absurdity.  It  is  ab-u:d.  in 
the  first  place,  to  suppose  that  you  can  make  a  play  by  merely 
writing  a  part  in  which  u  celebrated  actress  may  run  through  her 
favorite  tricks  and  by  setting  up  a  number  of  little  dummy  parts 
round  it.  When  a  dramatist  subverts  the  nature  of  things  by 
muking  himself  the  humble  interpreter  of  an  actress,  he  ceases 
forthwith  to  be  a  dramatist.  Also,  he  does  a  grave  disservice  to 
the  actress ;  but  as  she  is  always  very  anxious  that  he  should  do 
it,  and  as  the  doing  of  it  is  almost  always  very  lucrative,  his 
eagerness  for  the  job  is  not  unnatural.  There  are  many  people 
who  delight  to  see  the  celebrated  actress  disporting  herself  in  a 
part  specially  made  for  her.  I  can  understand  their  taste,  tho  I 
do  not  share  it  mvself.  I  can  understand  that  Mine.  Rejanc 
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must  have  played  the  part  of  Zaza  quite  perfectly,  tho  I  person¬ 
ally.  who  care  for  mimes  only  as  media,  do  not  regret  not  having 
seen  her  in  iL  Such  plays  as  '  Zaza  *  are  all  the  more  objection¬ 
able  when  they  are  translated  into  another  language  for  the 
benefit  of  other  actresses  who  do  not  at  all  resemble  the  actresses 
for  whose  benefit  they  were  originally  faked  up.  1  called  'Zaza  ’ 
an  absurdity  within  an  absurdity  because  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  is 
not  at  all  like  Rejane.  She  is  a  very  capable,  even  powerful, 
actress,  but  she  has  little  instinct  for  comedy,  and  the  part  which 
tits  Rcjant  like  a  glove  does  not  lit  her.  The  glove,  if  1  may  say 
so.  splits  loudly  at  every  seam.  Loudness  is.  indeed,  the  chief 
feature  of  her  jierforma  ce;  every  point  is  exaggerated  and  un¬ 
derlined.  every  scene  is  overacted.  On  the  first  night  at  the 
Garrick.  Mr-  Garter  overacted  to  such  a  degree  that  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  act  she  had  ten  or  eleven  'recalls.'  " 

There  1%  a  not  unimportant  school  of  critics  in  England  who 
believe  that  Mr.  I'incro  and  the  other  realistic  dramatists  have 
confim-d  their  attention  too  exclusively  to  conjugal  infelicities, 
to  such  an  extent  indeed  as  to  make  the  mere  physical  side  of  sex 
relations  the  principal  motive  of  human  conduct.  In  a  recent  ad¬ 
dress  Mr.  Pinero  defended  the  modern  sexual  drama  against  these 
critics  True  comedy,  he  said,  "must  faithfully  |>ortray  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  age  instead  of  stupidly  setting  to  work  to  reform  its 
morals."  It  is  life,  according  to  Ins  view,  with  which  literature 
and  the  stage  have  to  deal.  Mr.  Pinero  said  further  (we  quote 
from  a  reproduction  of  his  address  in  the  Philadelphia  7 imer)  : 

"It  is  surely  the  great  use  of  modern  drama  that  while  111  its 
day  it  provides  a  rational  entertainment,  in  the  future  it  may 
serve  as  a  history  of  the  hour  that  gives  it  birth.  History  is  the 
word  I  desire  to  impress  most  strongly  upon  you.  It  is,  in  my 
judgment,  the  word  which  in  a  breath  defines  the  task,  the  duty 
of  the  writers  of  nvxlcrn  drama.  These  writers  arc  the  abstract 
and  brief  chronometers  of  the  time.  And  yet  oncof  the  chief  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  wav  of  the  modern  dramatist  arises  out  of  that  very 
point  It  is  no  new  difficulty,  at  any  rate  in  our  country.  It  is 
always  snapping  at  the  heels  of  the  writer  who  takes  the  manners 
of  Iiis  day  for  hi*  material.  The  license  of  the  dramatist  is  the 
cry  raised,  the  protest  continually  being  made  against  the  prac¬ 
tise  of  the  art  of  the  playwright. 

*'  I»ast  year  there  was  more  chatter  about  decadent  stage  plays 
and  decadent  literature  generally  than  usual.  I  do  not  mean  on 
the  part  of  professional  and  qualified  critics,  who  were  entitled  to 
deal  with  the  question,  hut  on  the  part  of  certain  gentlemen  con¬ 
spicuous  in  walks  of  life  remote  from  art  uiid  literature,  who  are. 
in  my  opinion,  not  so  qualified." 

Mr.  Pinero  quotes,  ns  an  example  of  such  criticism,  the  words 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  said,  in  speaking  of  decadent  stage- 
plays  : 

"On  all  sides  intellectual  development  is  visible,  yet  there  arc 
dark  features  in  respect  to  our  literary  taste.  Familiar  public 
amusements,  play*,  and  so  on  are  tainted  with  what,  with  all 
reverence.  I  might  call  the  spirit  of  those  who  made  a  mock  of 
sin.  And  to  my  mind  it  has  become  a  serious  question  whether, 
seeing  some  of  the  plays  now  ticing  enacted,  there  is  any  great 
advantage  in  finding  somebody  to  act  as  censor,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  be  ng  played.  If  some  of  the  plays  now  before  the 
public  might  be  played  1  do  not  know  what  might  not  be  ployed." 

Mr.  Pinero  also  cites  as  an  example  of  such  pseudo-criticism 
Sir  Edward  Clark's  sweeping  declaration  that  Swinburne's 
"  Rosamund  ”  should  have  been  burned.  Such  criticism,  he 
thinks,  is  not  only  arrogantly  unjust  but  subversive  of  all  real 
ethical  spirit.  He  writes: 

"So  if  anyone  elected  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  critics  upon  the 
strength  of  such  indiscriminate  denunciations,  he  must  not  com¬ 
plain  if  those  who  put  a  different  and  wider  interpretation  upon 
the  mission  of  literature  and  the  drama  assign  to  them  places 
among  those  persons  not  remarkable  for  qualities  of  liberality 
and  open-mindedness. 

“  He  must  not  mind  if  he  were  included  in  that  body  of  people 
which  in  its  mistrust  of  the  theater,  in  its  jealousy  of  the  inffn- 
cncc  of  the  theater,  would  reduce  the  drama  to  the  intellectual 
level  of  the  drawing-room  charade.  He  must  not  complain  if  he 
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were  classed  with  those  who  could  not  perceive  that  true  comedy, 
by  faithfully  imitating  the  manners  of  the  age  instead  of  delib¬ 
erately  and  stupidly  setting  to  work  to  reform  its  morals,  might 
be.  from  the  very  force  of  its  object-lesson,  a  moral  entertain¬ 
ment  of  the  finest  kind.  He  must  not  complain  if  he  were  classed 
with  those  who  failed  to  recognize  that  it  is  life  with  which  litera¬ 
ture  and  the  stage  had  to  deal,  and  not  their  own  prudish  and 
sentimental  view  of  it ;  who  would  bury  the  charter  of  the  thea¬ 
ter  and  of  letters  under  a  rubbish  heap  of  cant  and  make-believe : 
and  who  were  unable  to  understand  that  the  real  decadent  drama 
and  the  real  decadent  literature  arc  the  drama  and  the  literature 
which  presents  a  flattering  but  false  conception  of  human  con¬ 
duct.  And  finully  he  must  not  accuse  us  of  discourtesy  if  we 
make  bold  to  warn  him  of  the  danger  of  evil  association  with 
those  people  who,  under  the  pretense  of  being  moralists,  arc 
nothing  but  moral-mongers.” 

Mr.  Pinero’s  critics  continue  to  allege,  however,  that  he  and 
his  school  restrict  their  survey  of  life  to  a  single  side  of  it.  how¬ 
ever  important  a  one  this  may  be.  While  having  little  sympathy 
with  the  would-be  custodians  of  other  people's  morals,  they 
nevertheless  maintain  that  Pinero,  Ibsen,  Bernard  Shaw,  and  the 
Other  writers  of  the  modern  sexual  plays  would  be  truer  artists 
and  truer  moralists  if  they  did  not  put  all  the  accent  upon  a  few 
notes. 


D'ANNUNZIO’S  NEW  AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 
NOVEL.  **  IL  FUOCO." 

IIE  young  Italian  poet  anil  novelist  D'Annunzio  has  cre¬ 
ated  a  stir  in  two  widely  se|»arated  sphere*— political  and 
literary.  He  is  a  deputy  in  the  Ituliau  parliament  (the  represen¬ 
tative  of  Beauty,  lie  has  Iwcn  called!,  and  a  few  weeks  ago  he 

changed  his  party 
aftiliution*  in  a  sud¬ 
den  and  sensational 
manner.  He  had 
Iwcomc  disgusted 
with  the  "right." 
to  which  he  be¬ 
longed.  ami  at  the 
close  of  a  particu¬ 
larly  stormy  sitting, 
he  walled  over  to 
the  group  of  Social¬ 
ists  and  radical  Re¬ 
publicans  and  star¬ 
tled  them  by  saying : 
"  I  have  come  to  join 
you :  for  you  are 
life."  He  declared 
that  his  eyes  had 
been  opened  to  the 
pettiness.  selfish¬ 
ness.  stagnation, 
and  emptiness  of 
the  old.  conserva¬ 
tive  parties,  and 

that  he  would  sever  his  connection  with  them. 

Close  on  the  heels  of  this  sensation,  and  in  a  sense  connected 
with  it.  came  another— the  publication  of  a  new  novel,  entitled 
"II  Fuoco"  (“The  Flame  “).  It  also  appears  to  embody  a  change 
of  tendency,  an  aspiration,  a  moral  alien  to  all  of  D'Annunzio’s 
previous  works— namely,  that  art  is  greater,  fuller,  broader  than 
love.  The  story  is  autobiographical.  It  tells  the  story  of  the 
love  of  a  great  |*>et.  Stelio  Kffrcna.  and  an  illustrious  trage¬ 
dienne.  la  Foscarina.  These  pseudonyms  are  more  than  trans¬ 
parent,  according  to  the  critics,  and  the  novelist  has  taken  special 
pains  to  identify  his  hero  with  himself  and  his  heroine  with 
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Eleanora  Duse,  the  famous  actress.  B.  Guinaudeau,  writing 
about  the  novel  in  the  Paris  urore,  says : 

"  Nothing  remains  veiled  from  us.  We  know  how  the  lover  is 
constituted,  with  all  his  physical  and  moral  traits,  and  we  are 
not  left  in  ignorance  of  the  intimate  attractions,  as  well  as  of  the 
defects,  of  the  sweetheart,  who  is.  for  the  young  Stelio,  just  a 
little  too  much  of  an  old  woman.  We  are  told  how  she  has  re¬ 
sisted  him  at  first ;  how  she  has  yielded  ;  how  she  ]>ourcd  out. 
and  drank,  love’s  intoxication  with  overflowing  heart;  how. 
later,  she  has  fled  from  her  lover  in  order  to  save  his  genius,  for 
he  had  ceased  to  work,  to  produce  masterpieces,  and  she  was, 
devouring  him  with  her  passion." 

D'Annunzio’s  new  store*  has  pages  of  art  and  poetry  that  arc 
pronounced  by  many  continental  critics  to  be  superb  and  perfect, 
but  it  is  at  the  same  time,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  a  monument 
of  sensuality  and  unconscious  immodesty,  an  exhibition  of  ego¬ 
tism  such  as  the  literature  of  no  country  has  heretofore  contained. 
Neither  Lamartine  nor  Musset  has  so  disrobed  himself,  artisti¬ 
cally  speaking,  in  public,  nor  so  placed  himself  on  exhibition  upon 
a  pedestal.  D'Annunzio's  warmest  admirers  have  severely  at¬ 
tacked  hi*  performance,  and  declared  that  in  Stelio  the  author 
made  himself  ridiculous  and  repugnant  by  his  pride  and  self- 
praise.  Thus  Enrico  Pcnzacchi.  in  the  .\uo v>t  Antolvgia,  writes 
in  an  open  letter  to  the  novelist : 

"  How  1  should  like  to  be  able  to  separate  your  personality  from 
that  of  your  hero!  But.  alas!  you  have  yourself  ingeniously 
contrived  to  prevent  this,  for  you  have  made  yourself  the  contin¬ 
uous  and  obstinate  Itil-moliJ  «>f  your  novel ;  you  have  put  your 
personality,  corporeal  and  moral,  into  every  scene  and  have 
chosen  to  aggrandize  it  by  numerous  touches  of  exaggeration. 

.  .  .  Your  Stelio  KlTrcna  has  something  in  him  which  makes  him 
not  only  immoral,  but  also  odious  and  ugly.  A  breath  of  morbid 
infatuation,  escaping  from  the  mind  of  this  personage,  traverses 
the  whole  action,  transfigures  the  scenes,  deforms  the  subordi¬ 
nate  characters,  and  puts  on  everything  an  extravagance  and 
want  of  mental  equilibrium.  Wo  see  nothing  from  pugc  to  page 
except  the  monstrous  shallow  of  this  Stelio,  who  imagines  him¬ 
self  holding  in  his  hands 'the  primordial  forces  of  things.'  ’’ 

Stelio,  it  scents,  and  therefore  D’Annunzio  whom  he  repre¬ 
sents,  believes  that  art  is  a  domain  received  for  the  /lilt  and 
inaccessible  to  the  vulgar  herd.  11c  typifies  the  fatuity,  the 
ferocious  snobbishness  of  the  decadents,  literary  mystics  and 
symbolists  who  have  endeavored  to  create  an  exclusive  literary 
and  esthetic  world  for  the  privileged  few.  Did  not  D'Annunzio 
so  plainly  portray  his  own  personality,  the  type  might  be  taken 
for  a  deliberately  cruel  exposure  of  this  type,  according  to  Gui¬ 
naudeau  and  I’cnzacchi.  Hut  the  former  adds  that,  the  next  step 
must  bo  the  subordination  by  the  artist  of  art  itself  to  life,  just 
as  he  has  embraced  radicalism  and  Socialism  because  he  found 
reality  and  vigor  and  truth  in  them.  The  novel  marked  a  transi¬ 
tion.  but  the  poet's  present  intellectual  and  moral  state  has  ad¬ 
vanced  beyond  that  depicted  in  this  work.  His  next  work  should 
reflect  his  new  conception  of  life  and  the  place  of  beauty,  love, 
and  art  in  iL — Translations  made  for  Tiik  Litkkaky  Digest. 

NOTES. 

Df  srtTi  adverse  criticisms  of  Kipling  *  "Absent-Minded  beggar," 
it  is  *jud  that  the  poem  has  brought  the  English  war  fund  the  auir.  of 

•As-ooo. 

Apropos  of  Kipling,  it  seems  that  his  “Stalky  *  Co."  is  cresting  n  furor 
in  the  English  schools.  Since  it*  sppesrnnce.  one  lieud  master  ha*  reported 
that  there  are  increased  duhcultic*  of  maintaining  discipline  and  a  respect 
for  school  regulations. 

A  SEW  b*x>k  from  the  pen  of  Mark  Twain  is  announced  under  the  title. 
“The  Man  that  Corrupted  lladleybarg."  It  will  contain  various  descriptive 
sketches,  some  of  the  titles  of  which  are  ”  Diplomatic  Play,"  "Clothes,"  and 
“Stirring  Times  in  the  Austrian  Parliament.” 

Fravk  D»mro*ch.  it  i*  reported,  is  still  pushing  his  scheme  to  raise 
for  a  building  with  a  seating  capacity  of  g.coo  persons,  where  con¬ 
certs  shall  be  given  by  iy*  orchestral  members  and  a  choru*of  3,000  singers. 
His  idea  is  to  reach  in  this  way  the  people  who  arc  unable  to  pay  more  than 
ten  or  twenty-five  cents  for  a  seat. 


OAHKIM.I.  It  ANNI  N/in. 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION. 

THE  SPLASH  OF  A  RAIN-DROP. 

'  1  'HERE  arc  few  persons  who.  'luring  a  heavy  shower,  have 
*  not  tried  to  pass  the  time  by  observing  the  thousands  of 
little  crystal  fountains  that  spring  upon  the  surface  of  ponds  and 
rivers.  Smaller  jets  take  the  form  of  rings  or  crowns,  and  others 
are  simply  areas  of  disturbance  that  disappear  as  suddenly  as 
they  are  formed.  The  formation  of  such  jets  or  fountains  as 
these  hus  recently  been  the  object  of  serious  scientific  inquiry, 
and  the  success  of  the  method  of  studying  them  by  means  of  in¬ 
stantaneous  photogruphy  has  thrown  new  light  on  some  of  the 
problems  connected  with  the  motion  of  liquids.  An  article  on  • 
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the  subject  is  contributed  to  the  I'tvue  EntytloftJili'/ue  (April  38) 
by  M.  K.  Jarry.  Says  this  writer : 

"  The  problem  is  if  very  old  one.  and  is  among  those  that  have 
always  awakened  and  piqued  the  curiosity  of  man.  How  many 
generations  have  observed  these  same  jets  .  .  .  and  have  won¬ 
dered  without  l»eing  able  to  gel  at  the  inner  nature  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  !  At  the  present  day  when  the  cinematograph  ami  in 
stantnneous  photography  have  *>  many  different  applications,  it 
may  seem  that  it  ought  to  l»e  easy  to  follow  a  drop  falling  into 


serifs  II. 

fios.  ■(  to  i*  —Splashes  cacseii  hv  a  long  r«iL 


water ;  but  in  practise  the  thing  is  not  so  simple,  for  the  changes 
are  much  more  rapid  than  those  that  arc  within  the  reach  of 
cinematography,  and  no  instrument  of  this  kind  has  yet  been  de¬ 


vised  that  can  lake  the  photographs  necessary  in  such  an  inves¬ 
tigation. 

"  For  such  rapid  motions  the  mo*t  perfect  photographic  shut¬ 
ters  are  much  too  slow,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
much  briefer  illumination  thun  the  electric  spark  produces.  The 


SERIF*  III. 

FIOS.  It  lO  »!.— CHANGE  OF  A  SELASII-CK  A1  FR  INTO  A  CLOSLH  HU  HIILK.. 


originals  of  the  photographs  herewith  presented  were  taken  by 
means  of  a  spark  whose  duration  was  certainly  less  thun  one 
thrcv-mdlionih  of  a  second— on  interval  of  time  that  Iwars  the 
same  relation  to  a  whole  second  that  a  day  doe*  to  ten  thousand 
years." 

M.  Jarry  describes  at  length  the  apparatus  used  for  producing 
the  spark,  for  dropping  the  water,  and  for  taking  the  picture  pre¬ 
cisely  at  the  instant  desired,  all  of  which  require  ingenious  and 
careful  adjustment  Passing  to  the  photographs  M.  Jarry  notes 
that  the  first  series  show  that  a  fulling  drop  changes  its  shape  ns 
it  falls,  acting  us  if  it  were  contuincd  in  un  elastic  envelope. 
When  it  struck  the  surface  in  this  case,  it  was  elongated.  As  it 
enters  the  liquid  it  forms  a  sort  of  crater  which  increases  in  site 
and  height.  Jets  ut  first  spring  from  it.  but  they  soon  contract 
into  lobe*,  which  fiulten  out.  and  then  the  crater  settles  down 
into  a  simple  circle  on  the  surface.  Next  the  *|M»t  at  the  middle 
of  the  circle  begin*  to  rise  and  shortly  a  crystal  column  is  formed, 
which  in  its  turn  falls  and  appears  finally  us  a  sphere  resting  on 
the  surface.  After  a  few  final  oscillations  the  liquid  i*  ut  rest. 
Different  phenomena  arc  seen  when  the  fall  is  from  a  greater 
height.  To  quote  31.  Jarry ' s  account : 


“If  we  let  the  drap  fall  from  the  height  of  a  meter  (3  feet  3 
inches]  and  use  a  drop  alxmt  one  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
we  shall  observe  an  emerging  column  as  before,  but  we  shall 
have  some  new  forms ;  this  time  the  crater  rises  much  higher  and 
has  time  to  close  over  the  central  cavity ;  the  bubble  thus  formed 
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always  ojwns  again,  and  retreats,  so  that  it  offers  no  olistade  to 
the  rising  central  column.  This  is  shown  in  Scries  II . 

"For  Senes  III.  we  operate  from  a  height  of  137  centimeters 
[4  feet  5  inches)  .  .  .  and  with  double  the  sire  of  drop.  The 
crater  still  closes  up  and  takes  the  form  of  n  real  bubble.  The 
envelope  of  this  bubble  is  at  first  thick,  uneven,  and  covered  with 
ridges,  but  it  soon  liccomes  thinner  and  more  regular  ;  the  liquid 
runs  down  its  sides  und  is  distributed  more  evenly  over  its  sur¬ 
face.  The  formation  of  each  of  these  mysterious  domes  takes 
place  in  less  than  two  hundredths  of  a  second,  and  l>efore  a  tenth 
of  a  second  the  whole  edifice  has  vanished. 

“In  Scries  IV.  are  represented  the  splashes  produced  by  the 
fall  of  a  sphere  of  polished  ivory  1  centimeter  (0.4  inch]  in  diam¬ 
eter.  falling  from  a  height  of  Go  centimeters  {24  inches]  into  a 
mixture  of  milk  and  water  contained  in  a  glass  vessel  1  foot  deep 
and  •»  inches  in  diameter.  When  the  sphere  is  imperfectly  pol¬ 
ished.  the  splash  makes  a  noise  and  is  accompanied  by  a  brisk 
projection  of  bubbles  from  the  liquid  surface.  In  Fig.  24.  the 
shadow  thrown  on  the  surface  gives  us  interesting  information  ; 
while  the  sphere  is  penetrating  into  the  liquid  the  surface  is  quiet ; 
we  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  general  level  rises  as  soon  as 
the  sphere  enters  the  water,  or  at  least  that  the  speed  with  which 
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anchored  in  50  feet  of  water,  at  high  tide,  in  a  position  to  secure 


libti 

the  leveling  is  effected  is  of  the  same  order  as  the  speed  of  fall¬ 
ing  of  the  solid  body." — Translations  made  for  The  Lituaiy 
Diukst. 


A  NEW  DEVICE  FOR  STILLING  THE  WAVES. 

HE  success  of  a  thin  film  of  oil  as  a  means  for  quieting  tur¬ 
bulent  wave-motion  is  now  well  known.  Somewhat  similar 
in  principle  is  a  method  invented  recently  by  an  Italian.  Baron 
Benvenuto  d’  Alessandro,  and  he  claims  that  it  is  yet  more  effi¬ 
cient.  Ho  designs  it  for  the  protection  of  vessels  at  sea.  en¬ 
trances  to  harbors,  light-houses,  etc.  We  quote  the  following 
description  from  The  Marine  Xeviev  1  April  26).  which  gives 
credit  for  its  information  to  a  consular  report : 

"  His  invention  consists  in  retaining  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
an  unsubraergiblo  floating  net  by  mean*  of  outriggers  when  used 
to  protect  vessels  in  storms  nt  sea.  and  by  attaching  it  to  buoys 
when  used  to  protect  lighthouses,  hydraulic  works  in  construc¬ 
tion,  entrances  to  har¬ 
bors.  etc.  He  bases  the 
idea  of  his  invention 
upon  the  principle  that 
in  covering  the  surface 
of  the  sea  with  a  thin, 
flexible,  light,  and  float- 
ing  body  of  whatever  na¬ 
ture.  the  part  covered 
forms  n  crust  under 
which  the  molecules  of 
the  imprisoned  mas*  of 
water  can  not  move  in 
tho  same  manner  ns  the 
surrounding  body  of  un¬ 
covered  water,  the  result 
being  that  even  the  most 
violent  waves,  upon 
reaching  the  edge  of  the 
crust,  instead  of  climb¬ 
ing  over  it.  of  breaking 
or  of  destroying  it.  wtll 
pas*  under  it  ns  if  there 
were  a  fall  or  difference 
of  level,  become  flattened 
out.  and  lose  much  of 
their  force. 

“The  net  used  in  the 
recent  experiments  at 
Havre  was  made  of  a 
thin  hemp  fiber,  knitted  in  square  meshes  of  4  centimeters 
[1.57  inches),  and  ufterward  waterproofed  by  the  application  of 
a  solution  of  powdered  cork  and  pure  rubber.  The  material  of 
the  finished  net  was  3  millimeters  (o.  13  inch)  in  thickness  and 
light,  weighing  only  120  grams  [4V  ounces  avoirdupois]  per 
square  meter  1 10.76  square  feet).  It  was  constructed  by  the 
Socicte  Industrielle  dcs  Telephones  at  Baris.  The  net  was  no 
meters  [360.9  feet J  long  and  15  meters  [49.2  feet)  wide,  made  in 
four  sections,  securely  fastened  together.  The  two  outside  sec¬ 
tions  were  5  meter*  |tf*.4  feet)  wide  throughout  the  whole  length 
of  the  net.  The  middle  section*  were  al~»  5  meters  (16.4  feet) 
wide,  but  extended  only  10  meters  [32.8  fcet|  from  cither  end. 
leaving  an  open  space  in  the  center  of  the  net  90  meters  [295  27 
feet)  long  and  5  meters  (16.4  feet)  wide.  The  inventor's  reason 
for  constructing  the  net  with  nil  open  space  in  the  center  is  that 
in  his  numerous  experiment*  with  the  net  made  in  this  way. 
when  used  for  the  protection  of  entrances  to  harbors,  etc.,  Ik*  found 
the  surface  of  the  water  enclosed  in  the  free  spaces  to  be  always 
calm,  as  if  it  were  actually  covered  by  the  net.  The  net  with 
the  open  space  is  only  used  when  it  i*  anchored.  For  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  vessels  at  sea  the  net  is  made  solid. 

"The  accompanying  sketch  show*  the  dimensions  of  the  net 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  buoys  by  which  it  was  held  in  posi- 
tion.  To  illustrate  the  efficiency  of  the  net  in  protecting  hydrau¬ 
lic  works  in  course  of  construction  from  the  effects  of  a  heavy 
surf,  Karon  d' Alessandro,  nlsuit  three  weeks  ago.  placed  his  net 
off  the  middle  of  the  north  jetty  of  the  new  avont-port  at  Havre, 
which  is  now  finished  for  about  400  meters.  The  buoys  Hit  were 


the  head  of  the  net  in  the  direction  at  the  prevailing  westerly 
winds  and  pcrjiendicular  to  the  jetty:  the  buoys  />"  />’’  being 
about  100  meters  (328  feet]  from  it.  At  first  only  four  buoys  were 
used— /»'//  and  /.’  D' — but  the  anchors  not  being  heavy  enough 
to  stand  the  force  of  the  current,  the  buoys  dragged,  allowing 
the  net  to  be  slackened  and  take  the  form  of  u  crescent.  After¬ 
ward.  the  buoys  H  />  were  added  and  the  weight  of  the  anchors 
increased.  I>uring  a  heavy  westerly  gale  recently  the  net  was 
held  in  position:  but.  on  account  of  the  seas  hurling  themselves 
against  the  jetty  and  breaking  over  it.  it  was  impossible  to  ap¬ 
proach  near  enough  to  observe  the  effects  which  the  net  produced 
upon  the  }>ortion  of  water  protected.  Mr.  d’ Alessandro  is  not 
discouraged  by  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  his  experiments  at 
Havre  and  intends  in  the  near  future  to  place  his  net  in  another 
pusitioo.  in  which,  while  being  exposed  to  the  heavy  seas,  it  can 
be  readily  seen  from  the  shore  and  its  action  judged.  Other 
trials  have  been  made  of  the  floating  net:  in  1891  at  (Juiberon, 
department  of  Morbihan,  and  in  1 892  at  Cherbourg." 


SOME  PHASES  OF  HUNGER. 

T  is  characteristic  of  modern  scientific  investigation  that  it  is 
not  satisfied  with  our  knowledge  of  the  most  familiar  things, 
but  finds  mysteries  to  solve  in  every-day  objects  ami  in  phenom¬ 
ena  so  close  to  our  daily  lives  that  we  hardly  realize  that  there  is 
anything  in  them  to  investigate.  Such  are  familiar  sensations 
like  thirst  and  hunger  An  interesting  discussion  of  the  nature 
of  the  former  was  recently  published  in  these  pages,  and  we  now 
translate  an  article  011  Rome  fads  connected  with  the  latter,  con¬ 
tributed  to  Cosmos  (April  7>*  Bays  the  writer: 

"Hunger  is  a  vague  and  Ill-defined  sensation,  which  impels  us 
to  take  fond  ;  the  op|*o*ite  sensation  is  that  of  satiety.  The  first 
degree  of  hunger  is  appetite.  The  absence  of  appetite,  when  it 
is  permanent,  constitutes  u  malady  known  technically  as  'ano¬ 
rexia.' 

"Wc  generally  localize  the  sensation  of  hunger  in  the  stomach. 
Nevertheless,  the  need  of  eating  does  not  habitually  manifest 
itself  by  uneasiness  in  this  organ.  However,  as  the  taking  of 
food  rapidly  ap|«eases  the  hunger,  wc  are  led  to  localize  it  in  tho 
stomach.  Schiff  has  made  sonic  investigations  on  this  point  that 
seem  to  establish  the  vagueness  of  this  localisation.  If  wc  in¬ 
quire  of  subjects  ignorant  of  anatomy,  some  will  rcjiort  a  general 
feeling  of  disquiet,  without  any  clear  scat,  while  others  designate 
the  neck  or  the  breast  us  the  locality  of  the  disagreeable  feeling 
that  is  a  pi  >cascd  by  taking  nourishment. 

"It  is  not  always  the  same;  in  a  diseased  state  this  sensation 
may  make  itself  felt  in  various  ways.  There  have  been  dcscrilred 
many  abnormal  form*  of  it.  such  as  desire  to  cat  sand  or  earth, 
or  to  drink  ink  «>r  other  repulsive  substances.  These,  however, 
are  rather  aberrations  of  tnstc  than  perversions  of  hunger. 

"The  following  is  a  special  kind  of  perversion :  At  the  hour  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  need  of  taking  food  the  normal  appetite  fails  and 
is  replaced  by  nausea.  This  state,  which  masks  that  of  hunger 
and  is  it*  morbid  equivalent,  ceases  when  food  is  taken.  It  is 
very  important  to  realize  this  fact,  for  when  it  is  not  understood 
there  result*  an  insufficiency  of  nourishment  that  increases  the 
feebleness  and  nervousness  of  the  patient." 

Two  other  kinds  of  hunger  are  described,  wc  arc  told,  by  Drs. 
Malhicitand  Keauchant.  and  have  been  named  "painful  hunger" 
and  "agonizing  hunger."  The  need  of  tuking  food  generally 
produces  secretion  of  tlic  gastric  juice,  and  with  some  persons  the 
exec-*  of  acid  in  this  fluid  causes  pain,  which  may  be  allayed  by 
taking  an  alkali  to  neutralize  it.  The  variety  of  hunger  referred 
to  above  as  "agonizing  hunger"  is  characterized  by  painful  anx¬ 
iety  of  miud.  Those  who  suffer  from  it  fear  that  some  terrible 
accident  about  to  hapjien  to  them  :  they  break  out  into  perspi¬ 
ration.  tremble,  and  sometimes  almost  lose  their  reason.  If  food 
is  taken,  all  these  symptoms  disappear.  Says  the  writer: 

"In  reality,  these  persons  are  suffering  from  fear  of  inanition, 
fear  of  hunger,  in  the  same  way  that  others  suffer  from  fear  of 
great  spaces,  of  crowds,  of  public  assemblages,  etc. 

“Many  of  these  victims  take  the  precaution  to  have  food  always 
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within  reach.  During  the  day  they  have  bread  in  their  pockets 
at  night  they  keep  food  on  a  table  near  the  bed.  Ill  this  way 
their  minds  being  at  ease,  they  can  go  mu  or  sleep  without  fear 
certain  of  finding  nourishment  promptly  if  attacked  by  hunger 
If.  on  the  contrary,  they  have  n«>  food  at  hand  they  are  disquieted 
and  this  disquietude  brings  on  a  crisis.  Such  persons  are  usu 
ally  not  great  eaters ;  a  very  small  amount  of  food  sutliccs  to  sat 
isfy  them. 

"The  chemical  condition  of  one  person  sutlering  from  a  malady 
of  this  sort  was,  as  observed  by  M.  Soupanvt  at  the  Andr.il  Hos¬ 
pital,  about  normal.  In  twoother  cases  there  was  a  slight  excess 
of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  organism,  and  it  is  easily  undcrst*iod 
how  such  an  excess,  which  often  accompanies  exaggerated  or 
painful  hunger,  may  become  in  predisposed  persons  the  occa¬ 
sional  causes  of  crises  of ’anxious’  hunger.  It  is.  however,  not 
an  indispensable  factor. 

"The  different  varieties  of  nervous  fear,  or  'phobias.'  arc  met 
with  in  certain  neuropathic  persons:  they  are  almost  always 
stigmata  of  hereditary  degeneracy.  Thus  all  persons  who  suffer 
from  this  malady  are  either  nervous  invalids,  simple  neuras¬ 
thenics,  hysterical  patients,  or  actual  degenerates.'  —  Transla¬ 
tion  madt /or  The  Liikkarv  Digest. 


A  UNIQUE  ELECTRIC  ROAD. 

A  N  electric  railway  embodying  some  (teculiar  and  unusual 
**  features  bus  recently  been  installed  at  Palermo,  Sicily. 
This  road,  we  learn  from  I.'  finer  git  fi.ttelnqm  (condensed  in 
The  ll’ts/trn  Kite- 
/r  in  tin),  connects 
Roccu  and  Monualo. 
somewhat  less  than 
a  mile  apart, and  has 
steep  grades,  from 
7  to  i  a  per  cent. 

These  grades  were 
thought  to  necessi¬ 
tate  a  variation  front 
simple  traction 
methods,  so  that  a 
curious  combination 
of  cable  and  trolley 
has  been  adopted. 

To  quote  the  ac¬ 
count  : 

"The  system  com¬ 
prises  two  double 
tracks,  one  for  the 
coaches  and  one 
alxuit  half  ns  wide 

for  the  electric  locomotive.  T wo  locomotive-*  arc  connected  by 
a  metallic  cable  passing  over  a  drum  at  the  upper  end.  as  'Im  n 
in  the  plan. 

"At  the  lower  terminal  the  descending  locomotive  motor  fol¬ 
lows  its  track,  going  below  the  level  of  the  coach,  and  the  latter 
passes  over  it. 

"These  locomotives  have  single  motors  of  <«>  kilowatts,  which 
drive  the  wheels  through  un  endless-screw  attachment  and  c*»g 
gearing.  They  weigh  7. 5  tons  each.  The  coaches  weigh  S.5  tons 
light  and  it  tons  loaded.  These  are  equipped  with  two  motors 
of  25  kilowatts  each. 

"  When  a  coach  is  ready  to  rise  the  grade,  it  passes  the  loco¬ 
motive  which  is  beneath  it.  and  waits  a  signal  from  this  to  the 
locomotive  at  the  top  of  the  grade.  That  locomotive  comes  out 
of  its  hiding-place  ahead  of  the  car.  and  starts  down  the  line, 
anil  as  the  two  locomotives  arc  connected  by  cable,  this  action 
draws  the  lower  one  up  front  its  retreat,  und  this  then  pushes  the 
up-going  car. 

"During  this  maneuver  the  locomotive  which  is  descending  is 
the  only  source  of  power.  When  the  lower  car  has  reached  the 
summit  the  locomotive  is  detached  and  the  ear  goes  through  the 
medium  of  its  own  motors  over  the  rest  of  the  route  through  the 

city . 


"The  current  used  is  continuous  at  500  volts,  and  the  rails  are 
utilized  for  a  return  of  the  current. 

"The  sketch  will  illustrate  the  description.  In  it  position  1 
shows  arrival  of  the  coaches  at  the  two  terminals  of  the  line  (A) 
and  In  position  2  the  ascending  car  is  ready  for  the  loco¬ 
motive  to  push  and  the  descending  car  is  ready  to  move.  In 
position  3  the  ascent  and  descent  commence.  The  descending 
locomotive  and  car  are  moving  independently  of  each  other. 
Position  4  is  the  same.  In  (Hisition  3  the  end  of  the  grade  is 
reached.  In  positions  6  and  7  the  cars  are  disengaged  and  pro¬ 
ceed  on  their  trips.  The  plan  shows  the  system  of  switching. 

"The  street  line  is  operated  in  connection  with  the  street-light* 
ing  system  and  the  city  lighting  generally." 


WATCHING  PLANTS  GROW  BY  KINETOSCOPE. 

HE  application  of  the  principle  of  the  kinetoscope  to  very 
slow  motions,  so  that  n  movement  that  takes  several 
months  to  accomplish  may  be  exhibited  on  a  screen  within  the 
space  of  a  few  minutes,  is  not  new.  Such  an  application  to  the 
exhibition  of  plant  growth  was  mndo  in  France  several  years  ago 
and  described  at  that  time  in  The  Literary  Digest.  Hut  recent 
great  improvements  in  the  mechanism  of  the  kinctoscope  have 
made  it  |*»*siblc  to  use  the  method  for  serious  study,  and  it  has 
lately  bevu  so  used  by  Charles  S.  Slichter,  who  deicribes  his 
experiments  in  Stitntt  (April  6)  in  the  course  of  uu  article  on 
“The  Mechanics  of  Slow  Motions."  lie  had  been  studying  the 
slow  movement  of  such  viscous  solids  as  clay,  or  wet  sand,  which 
is  so  inqsirtaut  u  factor  in  geological  changes,  and  found  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  reliable  data  for  hi*  investigation*.  He  says: 

”  It  occurred  to  me  a  few  year*  ago  that  the  kinctoscope  offered 
a  ready  means  of  securing  almost  any  desired  magnification  of 
the  rate  of  these  slow  motions  anil  thus  presented  to  u»  a  method 
of  securing  the  lines  of  flow  and  rates  of  motion  for  any  desired 
case.  The  method  that  1  selected  for  that  purpose  was  ns  fol¬ 
lows  Let  the  moving  body  lie  photographed  upon  kinutoecope 
film  at  staled  intervals  every  few  minutes,  or  every  few  hours, 
as  the  case  may  require.  After  a  sufficient  numlicr  of  these 
photographs  have  been  obtained,  the  film  may  be  run  through  an 
ordinary  projecting  kinct»Mopc  At  the  usual  rate.  In  this  way 
the  nation  that  has  required  several  weeks  for  its  production 
may  be  reproduced  upon  the  screen  within  the  limits  of  a  few 
minute-,  or  seconds.  I  have  magnified  in  this  way  the  rate  of 
motion  about  five  hundred  thousandfold,  but  of  course  there  is  no 
major  limit  to  the  possible  rate  of  magnification.  I  made  the  first 
application  of  this  method  of  magnifying  slow  motion*  to  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  growing  seedlings.  Several  |>eas  and  lieans  were  placed  in 
a  glass  root  cage  containing  wet  sand.  The  photographs  were 
taken  by  artificial  light  at  fixed  intervals  day  and  night  for  about 
three  weeks.  When  the  film  is  run  through  the  kinctoscope  the 
entire  growth  f«»r  the  j»cnod  of  three  weeks  is  reproduced  in  a 
few  seconds.  I  found  the  motions  of  two  |>ea*.  which  were  placed 
upon  the  top  of  the  soil,  especially  interesting.  These  peas  found 
it  almost  impossible  to  get  their  roots  into  the  soil.  In  one  case 
the  mot  came  out  of  the  top  of  the  pea  and  made  directly  for  the 
moist  soil.  It  found  this  too  bard  to  penetrate,  but  the  root  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow,  the  result  being  that  the  |>eu  was  rolled  about 
the  root  cage  in  a  very  grotesque  manner,  the  root  curving  and 
writhing  much  like  an  angleworm  struggling  to  get  into  the  soil. 

"The  kinctoscope  also  shows  very  clearly  the  different  speed* 
at  which  the  various  parts  of  the  plant  grow,  and  the  different 
speeds  at  which  the  same  part  grows  at  different  times.  The 
greatest  variety  in  the  rate  of  growth  exists,  a-  I  suppose  is  well 
known,  and  of  course  the  kinctoscope  brings  out  the  relative 
rates  of  growth  in  a  very  truthful  and  graphic  manner.  I  regret 
that  my  first  film  does  not  show  any  considerable  part  of  the 
growth  of  the  stems  of  the  plant,  as  after  growing  a  few  centi¬ 
meters  the  stems  opened  the  lid  of  the  root  cage  and  passed  out 
of  range  of  the  camera. 

"The  rather  startling  resultsof  this  method  as  applied  to  grow¬ 
ing  plants  has  caused  me  to  give  some  farther  attention  to  the 
matter.  At  the  present  time  I  am  preparing  some  additional 
films  taken  from  growing  seeds.  Of  Course  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  photographing  should  not  be  continued  until  the  plants 
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have  bloomed  and  fruited,  if  any  fact  important  to  mechanics  or 
botany  is  likely  to  result  from  the  trouble.  Perhaps  botanists 
know  of  mutters  in  plant  growth  and  plant  development  that  it 
may  pay  them  to  investigate  by  the  same  method.  I  anticipate 
that  some  interesting  tact' concerning  the  mechanics  of  the  root’s 
motion  into  and  through  the  soil  will  result  from  such  studies. 

"  I  have  taken  up  the  work  now  being  done  upon  living  organ¬ 
isms  as  merely  preliminary  to  the  general  problem  that  I  have 
set  before  me.  It  must  be  several  months  before  enough  mate¬ 
rial  can  be  accumulated  for  a  proper  discussion  of  observed  and 
theoretical  results  in  the  motions  of  plastic  solids.  The  actual 
results  may  prove  disappointing,  but  this  fact  can  not  be  deter¬ 
mined  in  advance." 


A  “CIGAR-SHAPED"  TRAIN. 

AILROAD  expert*  have  long  known  that  in  running  at  high 
speeds  the  chief  resistance  to  be  overcome  is  that  of  the 
air.  The  recent  feat  of  a  bicyclist  in  riding  sixty  miles  an  hour 
behind  n  moving  train  has  demonstrated  the  same  thing.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  in  the  case  of  a  train  the  spaces  be¬ 
tween  and  beneath  the  cars  increase  this  resistance  greatly  and 
that  for  high  speeds  these  ought  to  be  covered  over  in  some  way. 
so  that  the  train  would  'lip  through  the  air  as  an  ocean  liner  does 
through  the  water.  Several  years  ng<»  experiment*  were  made 
in  Prance  with  a  locomotive  covered  with  a  protective  shield,  but 
the  first  practical  attempt  to  carry  out  these  ideas  on  a  large  scale 
has  been  made  by  Frederick  U.  Adam*.  The  construction  of  his 
train,  which  ho  believes  will  revolutionize  railroading,  is  thus 
described  in  7 he  Railway  World  (May  u)  : 

"A  unique  railroad  train,  designed  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  atmospheric  resistance  which  retards  all  moving  U>dics.  and 
which  is  built  on  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Frederick  U.  Adams, 
was  given  a  preliminary  trial  last  Monday  over  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio.  and.  tho  the  test  was  not  designed  to  bring  out  all  the 
capabilities  <»f  tho  train,  the  results  indicate  that  a  new  epoch  in 
train  operation  has  dawned.  The  train  consisted  of  an  engine, 
a  tender,  and  six  cars.  The  engine  waa  one  of  tho  lighter  vari¬ 
ety.  and  not  speedy.  What  attracted  attention  to  it  was  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  cur*,  the  body  continuing  all  but  to  the  track, 
completely  hiding  tho  wheels  and  truck*  The  roof  lino  is  con¬ 
tinuous.  and  tho  rear  car  ta|*crs.  These  arc  all  features  in  the 
reduction  of  resistance,  the  xhnpo  of  the  train  offering  tho  least 
possible  surface  to  the  draft."  # 

Among  other  feats  accomplished  under  circumstances  not  cal¬ 
culated  to  develop  speed,  we  arc  told,  were  runs  of  miles 
in  two  and  a  half  minutes.  i9  miles  in  sixteen  minutes,  and  io 
miles  in  eight  minutes.  West  from  Washington  the  train  took 
grades  on  which  two  engines  arc  usually  required,  at  30  miles 
per  hour,  three  minutes  faster  than  the  best  regular  time.  To 
quote  again : 

"Mr.  Adam*  believes  his  method  of  train  construction  will 
eventually  be  adopted  throughout  the  country,  the  ordinary 
coaches  being  readily  altered  to  fulfil  the  ideas  of  the  new 
method.  A  scries  of  formal  tests  have  been  arranged  over  a 
course  from  Washington  to  Jersey  City.  There  will  be  three  of 
them.  The  first  will  be  a  full  test  at  a  schedule  speed  of  40  miles 
an  hour.  The  second  will  be  a  speed  test,  the  new  train  and  one 
of  the  ordinary  make,  with  engines  of  similar  weight  and  equal 
trains,  going  to  the  limit  of  their  ability  over  the  same  track. 
The  third  will  be  as  well  a  speed  test.  but.  instead  of  an  ordinary 
engine,  one  of  the  great  Royal  Blue  flyers  will  draw  the  train, 
and  Mr.  Adams  fully  expects  the  result  to  be  a  speed  that  has 
never  been  equaled  in  the  history  of  railroads.  After  these  trips 
the  train  will  be  taken  westward,  and  similar  trials  will  be  made 
on  the  roads  leading  out  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Adams  has  spent  the 
last  six  months  superintending  the  construction  of  the  train  at 
the  Mount  Clare  shops  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  His 
theories  were  scientifically  demonstrated  a  number  of  years  ago. 
but  the  train  which  palled  out  from  Camden  Station  last  Monday 
was  the  first  ever  in  operation,  and  the  inventor  was  jubilant  at 
this  practical  demonstration  of  his  claims." 


The  Longest  Bridge  Span.— The  honor  of  possessing 
the  longest  span  :n  the  world,  which  was  wrested  from  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Bridge  by  the  Forth  Bridge,  is  again  to  return  to  this  Conti¬ 
nent.  altho  not  to  the  United  States.  This  great  span  will  form 
part  of  the  new  bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Quebec.  Can¬ 
ada.  Says  The  Scientific  American  : 

"The  Brooklyn  Bridge  measures  a  few  feet  under  1,600  feet 
between  the  towers;  the  new  Hast  River  Bridge  between  the 
same  points  of  measurement  will  be  exactly  1.600  feet;  the  two 
main  spans  of  the  Forth  Bridge  are  1,710  feet  in  the  clear,  while 
the  great  bridge  now  to  be  erected  across  the  St.  Lawrence  ut 
Quebec  is  to  have  a  central  spun  of  1.800  feet.  The  securing  of 
the  contract  by  the  Plnenix  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  of  Plutnix- 
ville.  Pa.,  is  another  distinct  tribute  to  bridge-builders  of  this 
country;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  award  of  a  $4,500,000  contract 
for  the  erection  of  a  bridge  on  British  territory  would  not  have 
come  to  this  country  if  the  British  bridge-builders  hail  been  able 
to  offer  superior  inducements  in  the  way  of  design  and  economy. 

"It  is  significant  that  in  spite  of  the  oft-repeated  statement 
that  all  subsequent  bridge*  of  this  magnitude  would  be  con¬ 
structed  on  the  suspension  principle,  the  new  Quebec  bridge  in 
to  be  of  the  cantilever  type.  The  old  objection  of  lack  of  stabil¬ 
ity  which  formerly  held  ugainst  suspension  bridges  bus  disap¬ 
peared.  The  principles  of  the  suspension  type  aro  better  under¬ 
stood.  or.  shall  we  say.  better  applied,  than  they  were,  and  with 
the  improved  materials  that  are  now  available,  it  is  possible  to 
give  suspension  bridges  of  the  largest  sixe  all  the  rigidity  which 
can  reasonably  be  asked  for.  As  regards  the  question  of  economy, 
the  cantilever  is  by  far  tho  more  costly  type,  the  difference  in 
c**st  increasing  at  a  multiplying  ratio  of  the  increase  in  length. 
In  view  of  this  fact  it  is  probable  that  the  adoption  of  the  canti¬ 
lever  type  at  Quebec  was  due  to  the  local  conditions.” 


SCIENCE  BREVITIES. 

Til*'  following  method  for  determining  the  age  of  eggs  I*  practised  In  tho 
markets  of  Paris.  according  10  the  /ticker-  unJ  Rondifor-Zeitonf :  "About 
■ik  ounce*  of  common  coking-salt  la  put  Into  a  large  glass.  which  is  then 
Ailed  with  water.  When  the  salt  la  In  solution  an  egg  la  dropped  Into  tho 
glau  If  the  egg  only  one  day  old  It  immediately  sinks  to  the  bottom  :  If 
any  older  it  does  not  reach  the  bottom  of  the  gln»«  If  three  days  old  It 
sinks  only  Ju»t  below  the  surface.  From  five  days  upward  It  floats:  tho 
older  it  is  the  more  It  protrudes  out  of  the  water."-  J>antl>nMn  made  for 
Tint  Utsmamv  DKiKSt. 

A  PFCIT  UK  condition  of  the  hair  in  a  negro  child  la  described  by  a  physi¬ 
cian  in  Trinidad.  West  ladle*.  Say.  Tkr  Medic*!  Record  (May  j)i  "The  hair 
giow«  luxuriantly  and  seiwratr*  it«elf  into  thin  rope-like  strands,  made  up 
o(  tlotcl y  interwoven  meahea.  The  strand,  measure  from  alx  to  twelve 
inches  in  length.  The  parts  nearest  the  skull  are  black  :  the  distal  end* 
are  a  pronounced  red.  due  to  the  esposure  to  the  sun.  The  condition  I* 
congenital  Theie  is  imn  h  superstition  among  the  natives  affected,  and 
children  are  obliged  to  carry  this  abnormal  mass  until  they  are  old  enough 
local  it  away  with  their  own  hands.  Alter  cutting,  the  condition  does  not 
recur." 

••KMCTHH  *1.  power  transmission  has  been  developed  to  a  really  remark¬ 
able  extent  in  this  couniry.il  we  can  trust  a  rejx>rt  ol  n  lecture  by  Sir 
Wiliam  I’reece  that  ap]>ear>  in  the  English  Journals,"  says  The  Wetter* 
FJe\trtct<t".  “The  genial  and  versatile  lecturer  I*  credited  with  this  state- 
meat.  *  1  lie  waterfall*  ol  the  Highlands  may  work  the  tramways  of 
t.lasgow  :  Nmgnra  already  works  those  ol  Italtimore.*  Inasmuch  as  ilnltl- 
more  is  ut  mile*  Irotn  Niagara  Fall,  as  the  crow  flies,  we  believe  the  state¬ 
ment  to  <•  incorrect.  Very  likely  Ituffalo  is  the  city  intended  to  point  the 
moral,  anil  the  error  probably,  and  (>er  haps  not  unnaturally, arose  from  the 
fact  that  t lx:  foiled  Mate*  is  a  large  country,  and  the  further  coincidence 
that  the  name*  of  both  the  title*  begin  with  the  same  letter." 

“PttoF.  IlKHCL  Mount  ha*  made  what  seemsa  t urious  anthropologi¬ 
cal  discovery  in  the  valley  of  Keba*  (t.erona),  at  the  end  of  the  Raatcrn 
Pyrenees,"  says  (>■«. i.  "  There  exist*  in  thi*  district  n  somewhat  numer¬ 
ous  gronpof  people,  who  are  called  Nanos  (dwnif*)  by  the  other  inhabi¬ 
tants.  and  as  a  matter  •>!  fact  are  not  more  than  four  feet  in  height.  Their 
bwlie*  are  fairly  well  built,  hands  and  Icct  small,  shoulder*  and  hip*  brood, 
making  them  appear  more  robust  than  they  really  are.  Their  features  ate 
so  peculiar  that  there  is  oo  mistaking  them  among  others.  All  have  red 
hair;  the  face  is  as  broad  a*  long,  with  high  cheek-bone*,  strongly  de¬ 
veloped  -aw*,  and  flat  nose.  The  eye*  are  not  horirontnl  but  somew  hat 
oblique,  like  those  of  Tartars  and  Chinese.  A  lew  struggling,  weak  hair* 
■re  found  n  place  of  beard.  The  skin  is  pale  and  flabby.  Men  und  women 
are  so  much  alike  that  the  *cx  can  only  be  told  from  the  clothing.  Tho  tho 
mouth  •*  iaige  ’.he  lips  do  not  quite  cover  the  large  projecting  incisors. 
The  Nanos.  who  are  the  butt  of  the  other  inhabitants,  live  entirely  by 
themselves  in  Rebav  They  intermarry  only  among  themselves,  so  that 
their  peculiarities  continue  to  be  reproduced.  Entirely  without  education, 
and  without  any  chance  of  improving  their  condition,  they  lead  the  life  of 
pariahs.  They  know  their  own  names,  but  rarely  remember  those  of  their 
parents,  can  hardly  tell  where  they  live,  and  have  no  idea  of  numbers." 
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SOME  RESULTS  OF  THE  METHODIST 
CONFERENCE. 

HE  early  report  that  the  younger  ami  more  progressive  ele¬ 
ment  hail  gained  control  of  the  great  quadrennial  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Northern  Methodist  Church  in  Chicago  is  believed 
to  have  been  amply  confirmed  by  the  radical  acts  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  in  admitting  the  lay  delegates  to  equal  representation  with 
the  clergy  and  in  admitting  women  delegates ;  by  its  large 
(altho  insufficient)  vote  for  a  negro  for  bishop;  by  the  decision 


ever  since.  He  is  the  author  of  the  following  works :  *  Jesse  Lee 
and  the  Old  Elm.'  ‘People's  Church  Pulpit,'  'Lives  of  the 
Methodist  Church  Bishops.'  and  ‘Fraternal  Greetings:  The 
Church  in  Ireland  and  England.' 

"David  H.  Moore,  of  Cincinnati,  editor  of  The  We  tier  n  Chris¬ 
tian  Advocate,  was  born  near  Athens,  Ohio,  September  4.  1B38. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  Bainbridge  circuit  as  junior  preacher 
in  i?bo,  having  been  graduated  from  the  Ohio  University.  In 
iS6i  he  was  stationed  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  but  a  year  later  entered 
the  Union  ranks  as  a  private  soldier.  He  was  elected  captain  of 
Company  A.  Eighty-seventh  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry  He  was 
made  prisoner  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  but  was  exchanged,  and  later 
assisted  in  forming  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Ohio 
Volunteers,  in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 


j.  W.  HAMILTON. 


D.  H.  MOOKr.  r.  w.  WAMKC. 

THE  NEW  METHODIST  BISHOPS. 


K.  W.  I’AMKKM. 


that  church  pajwrs  must  be  put  on  a  paying  basis  or  stop  publica¬ 
tion  :  by  the  removal  of  the  time  limit  from  the  pastoral  term, 
and  by  the  movement  to  relax  the  ban  on  questionable  amuse¬ 
ments,  which  was  defeated  only  by  a  very  narrow  majority. 

The  long  balloting  for  the  two  new  bishops,  which  consumed 
nearly  a  week,  aroused  considerable  interest  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  presented  several  picturesque  features.  Before  the 
voting  began  the  conference  decided  that  a 
negro  could  hold  the  episcopal  office,  and  many 
took  it  for  granted  that  J.  W.  K.  Bowen,  the 
only  negro  candidate,  was  su:c  of  election; 
but  after  holding  n  prominent  place  on  the 
first  few  ballots  his  vote  began  to  fall  off.  and 
he  withdrew.  J.  F.  Berry,  the  leading  candi¬ 
date  oil  the  first  thirteen  ballots,  readied  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  his  candidacy  that  was 
the  cause  of  the  long  deadlock,  and  withdrew 
from  the  race,  so  that  he.  too.  the  other  can¬ 
didate  who  seemed  certain  to  lie  made  bishop, 
failed  of  election.  The  carccrsof  J.  \V.  Ham¬ 
ilton  and  I).  II.  Moore,  who  were  elected,  are 
sketched  ns  follows  in  the  Chicago  despatches 
of  the  Associated  Press: 


“John  William  Hamilton  was  born  in  Lewis 
County,  Vn..  March  3.  1845.  He  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Mount  Union  College,  Ohio,  in  i-'-s 
with  the  degree  of  A.K.,  and  from  the  Boston 
University  in  1S75  with  the  degree  of  D. D. 
During  his  career  he  has  been  financial  agent 
of  Mount  Union  College,  pastor  of  a  church 
at  Newport,  Ohio,  and  at  Malden.  Mass. 


I-  ' 

The  negro  candidate  for  bishop. 


For  twenty-five 
years  he  had  been  a  prominent  preacher  in  and  near  Boston. 
In  1892  he  was  elected  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Freedman's 
Aid  and  Southern  Education  Society,  and  has  held  that  j-oition 


He  followed  Sherman  on  the  march  to  the  sea.  and  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  war  returned  to  his  ministerial  duties.  During  his 
career  later  he  served  as  president  of  Wesleyan  College  for 
Women  at  Cincinnati,  as  chancellor-president  of  Colorado  Semi¬ 
nary.  ns  ehaneellor  of  the  University  of  Denver,  and  ns  editor  of 
The  Western  Christian  Athmcate,  to  which  ho  was  elected  in 
1884.  Ho  is  recognised  as  one  of  the  greatest  pulpit  orators  of 
the  church,  and  in  the  present  coitfcrencc  came  out  ns  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  rights  of  women  in  tho  General 
Conference." 

F.  W.  Warne  pastor  of  the  English  Church 
of  Calcutta,  and  E.  W.  Parker,  president  of 
the  Epworth  League  of  India  and  presiding 
elder  of  the  conference  of  North  India,  were 
elected  as  additional  missionary  bishops  in 
the  Orient  without  opposition. 

The  interesting  fact  brought  out  in  the  course 
of  the  conference  session,  that  nearly  all  the 
church  periodicals  arc  published  at  a  loss,  has 
occasioned  some  surprise.  Of  the  fifteen  offi¬ 
cial  papers  of  the  church,  it  is  said,  only  two, 
the  New  York  Christian  Advocate  and  7 he 
Efnvortk  Herald,  of  Chicago,  arc  financially 
profitable.  The  other  thirteen  have  lost  $106.- 
ouo  during  the  last  four  years.  The  policy 
which  the  conference  has  decided  to  lake 
toward  these  publications  is  to  consolidate  un¬ 
profitable  papers  in  ncighlioring  fields,  or  al¬ 
low  the  local  conferences  to  guarantee  their 
support,  or.  where  these  methods  fail,  to  dis¬ 
continue  publication.  A  writer  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  notes  that  other  denominations  have  had 
to  meet  the  same  problem.  He  says : 


"The  Unitarians  faced  this  exigency  a  few  years  ago, 
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Christian  Register  now  is  kept  up  to  i:>  present  standard  be¬ 
cause  it  is  endowed.  Within  live  years  the  New  Hampshire 
Journal ,  the  Vermont  Chroni/e,  and  The  Christian  Mirror  of 
Portland.  Me.,  organs  of  the  orthodox  CungregationaliNts  of  Ver¬ 
mont.  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine,  have  avoided  death  by  being 
merged  in  /  he  Cong  rogation,  i/ist  ;  and  7  he  Religious  Her  a  hi 
of  Hartford.  Conn.,  u  similar  mouthpiece,  has  died  recently  of 
inanition.  Within  ten  years  The  Christian  Inquirer  of  New 
York  City  and  The  Sationa!  /iaptist  of  Philadelphia  have  been 
merged  with  / he  Examiner  of  New  York.  Three  years  ago  the 
I’niversalists  decided  that  the  only  way  for  their  denomination 
to  have  a  worthy  organ  was  for  The  Christian  Trailer  and  The 
Universalis /  to  unite.  Many  rivals  ««f  I  he  Churehman  have 
come  and  gone,  anil  great  sums  have  been  sunk,  first  and  last, 
in  Protestant  Episcopal  journalism  in  New  York  City,  but  to-day 
the  entire  Eastern  field  is  left  undisputed  to  The  Churehman, 
its  last  prospective  rival.  The  Chureh,  of  Boston,  living  but  a 
brief  career." 

The  same  writer  goes  on  to  sketch  the  reasons,  as  he  see*  them, 
for  this  falling-off  in  the  support  of  the  religious  press  First,  he 
says,  "there  is  the  waning  of  sectarianism";  second,  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  journals  edited  by  specialists.  For  theology,  the 
reader  can  turn  to  special  theological  journals;  for  literary  criti¬ 
cism,  to  literary  journals ;  for  agriculture,  to  the  farm  journals. 
"Or,"  he  continues,  "docs  the  reader  want  editorial  comment  on 
the  news  of  the  world  thut  formerly  was  deemed  so  wicked  by 
the  New  York  Observer  that  it  printed  it  apart  in  its  secular  de¬ 
partment.  and  warned  its  readers  not  to  read  it  on  Sunday,  why 
there  are  The  Ou/tooh,  The  Independent.  Till  Lirr.BARY  Iln.i-i, 
1‘ublie  Opinion,  and  The  Christian  Herald,  which  latter,  with 
its. cheap  price,  its  ‘up-to-date’  daily  ncw»|>apcr  methods,  its 
many  illustrations,  and  its  continuance  of  the  old  custom  of  offer¬ 
ing  premiums  to  subscribers,  has  probably  done  more  to  make 
‘hard  sledding'  for  the  conventional  religious  weekly  than  any 
competitor  which  they  have  had  of  late." 

The  third  reason,  he  believes,  is  the  fact  that  the  day  of  mas¬ 
terful,  dominating  jtersonalitics  in  journalism  has  jM.ssvd ;  and 
the  fourth,  that  the  illustrated  monthlies  and  weeklies  are  prov¬ 
ing  formidable  competitors  for  the  religious  jiapers.  Yet.  he 
concludes,  as  long  nsdvnominationsexist, denominational  )mpers 
will  1h»  needed,  and  “on  this  liasis  it  is  presumable  that  a  few 
religious  weeklies  will  find  it  possible  to  survive,  but  whether  as 
privately  owned  or  as  subsidised  properties  is  an  unsolved  prob¬ 
lem,  about  which  prophecy  is  difficult.  Obviously,  the  journals 
which  are  conducted  with  the  most  catholicity  of  spirit,  the  great¬ 
est  range  of  news,  the  freshest  setting  forth  of  new  methods  of 
carrying  on  church  work,  will  succeed  Ik-xI." 

Church  Union  in  Scotland.  -The death  of  the  I>ukc  of 
Argyll,  himself  an  early  upholder-  tho  not  a  member — of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  which  separated  from  tnc  Established 
Presbyterian  Church  in  1*43.  is  coincident  with  a  far-reaching 
effort  among  the  Scottish  ecclesiastical  bodies  looking  toward 
reunion.  Influences  have  long  been  at  work  tending  to  a  union 
Ik' tween  the  Free  Church  and  n  still  earlier  seceding  body,  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church— the  two  largest  dissenting  bodies 
in  the  kingdom.  Both  these  secessions  from  tlic  Established 
Church  were  due.  not  to  doctrinal  differences,  but  to  disputes  re¬ 
lating  to  administrative  details.  A  day  has  now  been  set— Octo¬ 
ber  31  for  the  first  meeting  of  th?  representative  body  of  the 
“  Free  United  Church  <>f  Scotland."  and  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  theological  teaching  in  the  new  denomination. 

There  is  a  possibility,  according  to  the  London  limes  (April 
20),  that  this  union  between  the  Free  and  the  United  churches 
may  be  followed  by  other  movements  in  behalf  of  union.  The 
Laymen's  League,  an  influential  association  comp<»scd  «»f  all  the 
Presbyterian  bodies  of  Scotland,  has  lately  issued  a  manifesto  in 
favor  of  the  organic  reunion  of  Prcsbyti  nans  generally.  Indeed. 


reunion  may  go  still  further.  The  Scottish  Episcopal  Church, 
says  The  Times,  has  recently  been  making  enormous  strides  in 
the  good  graces  of  the  people,  particularly  of  the  more  cultured 
classes.  Upon  this  interesting  development  The  limes  re¬ 
marks: 

" There  have  been  private  conferences  of  late  among  Scottish 
Protestants  of  all  denominations  with  a  view  to  promoting  'the 
reunion  of  Christendom.'  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  these  may 
bear  fruit,  more  especially  as  very  cordial  relations  exist  between 
Anglican  laymen  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
It  1*.  suggested  that  overtures  for  establishing  closer  relations 
between  the  two  communions  may  l»c  made  from  the  Church  of 
Scotland  ere  long.  The  hint  has  even  been  thrown  out  that  the 
lead  in  this  new  movement  may  lie  taken  by  the  Rev.  l»r.  Mar¬ 
shall  Lang,  a  popular  minister  of  the  Establishment,  whose  re¬ 
cent  appointment  by  the  secretary  for  Scotland  as  principal  of 
Aberdeen  University  has  proved  very  popular,  and  one  of  whose 
sons  is  a  distinguished  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
But  nothing  has  been  decided  on  by  the  leaders  of  the  church." 


PROTESTANT  BEGINNINGS  IN  THE 
PHILIPPINES. 

THE  impression  that  the  Filipinos  are  eager  for  some  new 
form  of  religion  is  not  sustained  by  the  latest  rcjiorts  of 
careful  observer*.  Bishop  potter's  views  on  this  subject  were 
recently  quote!  in  these  columns  (sec  Tin-  I.itkhary  Dutr.sT, 
April  14).  The  special  corres]Mindcnt  of  The  Standard  (Baptist, 
April  14) ,  writes  from  Manila  that,  tho  in  the  case  of  many  indi¬ 
viduals  this  eagerness  exists,  tho  mass  of  the  people  arc  nqt  less 
devoted  than  in  the  past  to  the  Komuu  church : 

"The  Filipinos  love  the  Roman  church,  but  loathe  the  Konmn 
friars.  This  distinction  is  clear  and  |>crfectly  understood  here. 
The  church  is  not  held  responsible  for  the  crimes  of  the  priest¬ 
hood.  Should  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  decide  to  deport  the 
friars  and  discontinue  the  monastic  orders  in'thc  Philippines,  sub¬ 
stituting  secular  priests  in  their  stead,  the  native  population  may 
still  lie  regarded  as  devoted  Romanists.  Tho  opposition  to  friars 
really  became  threatening  in  the  year  187(1.  when  three  secular 
native  priests  were  strangled  at  Cavite  after  having  been  found 
guilty  of  sending  in  to  the  archbishop  a  protest  against  the  friars, 
at  the  same  lime  alleging  gross  immoral  conduct  on  their  part. 

"I  was  recently  presented  with  a  cane  from  the  upright  timber 
of  the  ganoting-muchinc  upon  which  these  Filipino  padres  were 
executed.  From  that  hour  to  this  popular  feeling  has  grown  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  three  orders  of  Dominicans.  Augiistinians,  and  Recol- 
lctans.  As  I  have  ticforc  oWrvcd.  this  hatred  has  not  extended 
to  the  Jesuit*. 

"Now  this  may  Ik*  a  promising  Protestant  field,  and  it  may  not 
be.  I  should  say  that  a  church  with  democratic  forms  of  church 
government  would  not  find  in  the  Filipino  the  proper  tempera¬ 
ment  for  easy  control,  after  a  traditional  discipline  of  300  years 
under  monarchical  forms.  If  congregational  bodies  gain  a  foot¬ 
hold.  it  will  Ik*  by  cor]>oratc  centralization,  when  questions  ol 
property  rights  are  involved.  The  Filipino  is  a  weak,  passion¬ 
ate.  jealous,  and  revengeful  character.  He  is  withal  intellectu¬ 
ally  bright.  He  is  a  brighter  and  morally  a  better  man  than  the 
Cuban,  and  in  saying  this  I  am  but  repeating  what  Admiral 
Dewey  has  long  ago  said." 

Tlie  writer  pays  high  tribute  to  the  work  of  Chaplain  C.  C. 
Pierce,  once  a  Baptist,  but  now  an  ardent  high-church  Episco¬ 
palian  : 

"Upon  arrival  herein  the  autumn  of  1S9S  he  addressed  himself 
to  the  task  of  acquiring  a  mastery  "f  Spanish,  and  he  succeeded, 
and  is  able  to  preach  fluently  in  that  language.  In  addition  to 
his  numerous  duties,  he  sought  to  reach  the  Filipino  by  conduct¬ 
ing  complete  Episcopal  services  in  Spanish,  and  in  this  way  in¬ 
fluenced  not  a  few  publicly  and  over  their  own  signatures  to  re¬ 
nounce  Romanism.  So  far  as  practicable,  he  conformed  to  their 
religious  notions,  and,  accordingly,  made  his  altar  gleam  with 
many  candle*.  Episcopalians  have  themselves  expressed  sur¬ 
prise  at  the  splendor  of  ceremonial  to  be  witnessed  at  the  Ang.V 
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American  Church.  Sonic  thousands  of  dollars  now  stand  to  the 
credit  in  the  hank  of  this  Congregation. 

"Chaplain  Pierce  is  now  in  the  United  States,  and  is  expected 
to  return  to  Manila  with  a  large  sum  of  money  with  which  tocrect 
an  edifice  and  found  a  school.  Not  only  does  he  attract  the  Fili¬ 
pino.  but  during  his  absence  Chaplain  Marvine  has  received  into 
that  communion  several  of  the  wealthiest  Chinese  in  Manila,  who 
have  heretofore  been  at  least  nominally  Roman  Catholic.  I  have 
only  words  of  commendation  for  the  work  that  has  been  done  by 
the  Angle*- American  Church,  tho  I  am  too  much  set  in  noncon¬ 
formist  ways  to  fully  appreciate  the  methods  adopted  in  this 
propaganda.  I  am  so  desirous  that  something  shall  be  done  for 
tile  good  of  this  great  city  that  I  do  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
criticise  methods.  Time  will  disclose  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom 
of  these.  Prophecies  arc  not  in  order.” 

Concerning  the  work  of  other  denominations,  the  writer  says 

"The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  made  a  small  beginning 
at  the  Plaza  do  Goiti  under  hr.  Goodrich,  of  the  American  Bible 
Society.  A  small  day-school  is  in  operation  and  a  hall  open  to 
soldiers  constitute  the  present  limits  <>t  the  effectiveness  A  ser¬ 
vice  is  also  held  here  in  Spanish,  and  Filipino*  in  considerable 
numbers  frequent  the’  Institute.*  The  Presbyterians  have  organ¬ 
ised  «  Church,  which  meets  at  No.  6q  Cnllc  Nucva.  Krmita. 
Spanish  services  are  also  held  regularly  at  this  mission.  This  is 
very  new  interest,  and  its  history  is  vet  to  l*e  made. 

"Resides  those  organized  efforts,  there  area  few  independent 
workers  who  are  doing  I  know  not  what  in  various  parts  The 
religious  crank  is  already  upon  the  ground,  who  i-.  addressing 
himself  to  the  employment  of  distributing  anti-Komish  literature 
upon  the  street  corners.  He  would  gladly  destroy  the  faith  of 
the  simple-minded  native,  tho  lie  has  nothing  visible  to  oiler  in¬ 
stead.  Some  of  his  tractsnre  highly  inflammatory,  and  ileal  with 
certain  priestly  scandals  of  which  the  Filipino  lias  in  his  own  ex- 
pcrionce  probably  lmcn  surfeited.  To  this  irresponsible  propa¬ 
ganda  I  am  opposed.  This  docs  not  help  in  any  direction  what¬ 
soever.  On  the  contrary,  actual  harm  is  done.  Who  is  sufficient 
for  these  things  in  the  Philippines?  Who  will  solve  these  burn¬ 
ing  problems?  Who  will  bind  up  these  broken  hearts?  Who  will 
pour  wine  and  oil  into  these  festering  wounds?” 

Tho  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Alquo,  S.J.,  director  of  the  observatory  at 
Manila,  takes  a  different  view  of  Chaplain  Pierce  and  Ins  work. 
Writing  from  Washington,  where  ho  is  at  present  engaged  in  a 
scientific  mission.  Father  Alque  says  (New  York  Sun.  April  4> 

"  '  Mr.  Pierce  might  properly huve confined  himself  tohis duties 
as  a  regimental  chaplain :  but  from  the  beginning  lie  has  U-eo 
tho  pastor  and  servant  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  organ¬ 
izing  n  congregation  for  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  an¬ 
other  for  the  Filipinos.*  Certainly  Mr.  Pierce  might  properly 
have  confined  himself  to  his  duties,  and  I  have  heard  very  promi¬ 
nent  American  officers  complain  that  the  American  Government 
di<l  not  need  to  have  a  man  in  Manila  organizing  religious  con¬ 
gregations  of  a  special  sect,  as  the  American  law  extends  equal 
protection  to  all  religions,  more  particularly  if  the  organization 
interferes,  as  it  does,  with  the  duties  of  a  regimental  chaplain. 
It  was  considered  creditable  and  honorable  to  the  Catholic  chap¬ 
lains  of  the  army  to  see  them  alwaysdevoting  themselves  to  their 
regiments.  About  the  work  of  Mr.  Pierce.  I  can  only  say  that 
many  natives  mistook  him  for  a  Catholic  chaplain,  as  he  used  to 
carry  a  crucifix  in  his  uniform,  and  I  was  t<»I<l  that  in  his  chapel 
he  used  candles,  incense,  and  so  forth,  and  also  that  he  asked 
for  a  fee  in  case  of  a  marriage.  Now.  ordinary  people  can 
scarcely  distinguish  refined  differences  of  worship  and  religious 
doctrines.  I  will  quote  only  one  case,  in  which  I  had  to  inter¬ 
vene.  A  young  Catholic  man  applied  to  Chaplain  Pierce  and 
was  married  by  him.  The  man.  realizing  that  he.  Mr.  Pierce, 
was  not  a  Catholic  priest,  and  that  he  had  done  wrong,  be¬ 
came  sorry  for  it.  tried  to  excuse  himself  on  the  pretext  of  the 
fee.  and  applied  to  his  own  parish  priest.  I  was  told  that  this  in¬ 
stance  hail  been  repeated  many  other  times.  It  is  also  true,  un¬ 
fortunately.  that  some  knew  that  he  was  not  a  Catholic  chaplain, 
and  nevertheless  followed  him.  but  such  men  are  well  described 
by  Mr.  William  E.  Shurik.  Engineer.  U.S.A..  in  his  report.  ’  In¬ 
tercontinental  Railway. '  vol.  ii. .  p.  iv  Speaking  about  the  In¬ 
dians  of  Colombia,  he  says  '  Religion  in  these  countries  is  the 
Roman,  Catholic.  Apostolic,  exactly  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the 
race.  It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  the  few  who  reject  it  do  not  ex¬ 


change  it  for  other  forms  of  belief,  but  appear  to  drop  right  down 
into  the  gloomy  pit  of  materialism.’  The  few  Filipinos  who  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Protestant  chaplains  in  the  Philippine  Islands  are  of 
this  very  sort.  ” 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  ASSEMBLIES 


A  GROUP  of  Presbyterian  assemblies  have  been  in  session 
**  during  the  past  fortnight,  including  the  Presbyterian 
Church  North  in  St.  Louis,  the  Presbyterian  Church  South  in 
Atlanta,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Chicago,  and  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  in  Chattanooga.  Of  these  the 
General  Assembly  at  St.  Louis  is  the  most  inq>ortAnt  and  influ¬ 
ential,  representing  the  supreme  governing  body  of  a  church 
organization  with 
nearly  a  million 
communicants  and 
over  seven  thousand 
ministers.  There 
were  present  more 
than  five  hundred 
ministers  and  e  1  - 
ders.  ami  I  >r.  Rob¬ 
ert  F.  Sample,  of 
New  York,  the  re¬ 
tiring  moderator, 
delivered  the  open¬ 
ing  sermon.  The 
Rev.  I  »r.  Charles 
A.  Hickey,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  was  elected 
moderator.  His 
election  is  accepted 
by  tho  Philadelphia 
Evening  Hut  lei  in 
"as  evidence  that 
the  consvrv  olives 
who  opjM»*c  the  re¬ 
vision  of  Presbyter¬ 
ianism's  historic  creed  are  in  the  majority  nt  the  St.  Louis  gather¬ 
ing.  ”  An  ’’  added  honor  "  was  conferred  U|K»n  Philadelphia  by  the 
selection  of  that  city  as  the  seat  of  the  next  General  Assembly. 

The  question  of  Sunday  observance  came  up  early  for  discus¬ 
sion.  ami  radical  resolutions  were  adopted  declaring  against  the 
purchase  and  reading  of  Sunday  newspapers,  and  against  "all 
forms  of  excursions.  sport*.  and  amusements  ”  on  that  day.  The 
Assembly  went  so  far  ns  to  request  the  St  Louis  newspapers  to 
omit  all  mention  of  its  sessions  in  their  Sunday  editions.  The 

w 

Chicago  Evening  Post  voices  vigorous  dissent  from  this  action, 
and  declares : 


KICV.  t'K.  Cll AHI.I'.S  A.  DICKEY, 

Th*  new  Mwlciator  of  the  1'rcnbytsrlaO  Cinnernt 
Assembly, 


"To  make  the  day  of  rest  insufferably  dull  is  the  liest  way  to 
promote,  instead  of  preventing,  desecration.  .  .  .  What  will  be 
the  effect  of  such  a  newspaper  policy  as  is  proposed?  The  Sun¬ 
day  editions  will  continue,  but  the  amount  of  good,  improving, 
inspiring  matter  will  Ik*  considerably  reduced  !  Would  this  con¬ 
duce  to  the  promotion  of  morality  ami  the  strengthening  of  re¬ 
ligion?'' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Indianapolis  Xetus  says: 

"We  may  not  with  impunity  deny  to  the  race  an  opportunity 
for  meditation,  for  rest  from  turmoil,  as  well  as  toil,  a  time  m 
which  the  better  part  of  man  shall  have  a  chance  to  build  itself 
anew,  to  add  to  the  strength  of  the  moral  nature.  We  need  the 
just  medium.  We  need  a  condition  of  things  in  which  the  man 
who  works  shall  have  a  time  for  rest — rest  of  mind  and  of  body. 
We  might  have  got  on  further  in  the  right  way  if  the  churches 
had  given  fuller  life  to  their  belief  in  this  regard.  If  wc  arc  not 
to  have  the  churches  as  a  source  from  which  a  living  impulse 
shall  come  to  preserve  to  mankind  one  day  in  the  week  of  free¬ 
dom  from  work  and  opportunity  for  rest,  where  shull  we  find  that 
source?  Verily,  the  Sunday  question  is  something  that  the 
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churches  everywhere  could  profitably  consider,  not  merely  by 
way  of  definition,  but  as  an  exercise  of  religion. 

The  most  important  matter  before  the  Assembly  is  the  question 
of  creed  revision.  After  lengthy  discussion,  which  has  been 
foreshadowed  in  the  religious  and  secular  press  during  many 
months  past  and  recorded  in  these  columns,  it  was  decided  by 
an  almost  unanimous  vole  to  appoint  a  committee  of  fifteen  to 
inquire  of  the  presbyteries  concerning  their  views  as  to  a  revision 
of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  to  report  to  the  Assem¬ 
bly  in  1901.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  chief  subject  of 
discussion  in  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church  during  the  coin¬ 
ing  year  will  bo  that  of  creed  revision. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  action  nor  even  discussion  of  this  sul>- 
ject  has  arisen  in  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Assembly.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  South,  which  constitutes  a  distinct  religious 
denomination,  is.  as  is  well  known,  much  more  conservative  than 
the  Northern  Church.  An  overture  from  a  presbytery  in  Hra*os. 
Texas,  asking  the  Assembly  to  modify  the  statements  of  the  Con¬ 
fession  regarding  the  eternal  damnation  of  non-elect  infants,  was 
reported  negatively  by  the  committee  to  which  it  had  been  re¬ 
ferred.  and  a  resolution  was  adopted  precluding  the  possibility  of 

anv  discussion  over  the  Confession. 

• 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  which  was  founded 
early  in  the  century  partly  in  protest  against  some  of  the  extreme 
Culvinistic  views  of  the  Presbyterian  Cbureh,  has  always  rejected 
what  it  terms  the  doctrine  of  "fatality  "  in  the  Confession,  and 
naturally  its  sympathies  arc  with  the  revisionists  of  the  older 
body.  Its  sessions  have  been  largely  devoted  to  matters  of  ad¬ 
ministration,  to  educational  questions,  ami  to  missions. 

In  the  (iencral  Assembly  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Atlanta,  questions  of  a  doctrinal  nature  have  not  been  under 
discussion.  A  substantial  increase  is  reported  in  the  member¬ 
ship  of  this  religious  body,  which  numbers  al»»ut  1 1  ?.«■■»  commu¬ 
nicants.  _ 

THE  MOVEMENT  TOWARD  ROME. 

HE  discussion  of  the  “A way-from-Romc  "  agitations,  espe¬ 
cially  ns  seen  in  the  religious  life  of  Austro-llungary  and 
France,  has  in  recent  months  Itcen  so  prominent  a  factor  in  scores 
of  journals  that  a  counter-agitation,  namely,  one  in  the  direction 
Of  Rome,  has  Iwcn  rather  overlooked.  Kvcn  aside  from  the  ritu¬ 
alistic  movement  in  England,  there  has  been  evident  in  some 
circles  a  certain  trend  that  has  carried  those  whom  it  has  influ¬ 
enced  back  into  the  fold  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  A  series 
of  special  articles  has  lately  appeared  on  this  subject  by  the  noted 
German  UU/rattur,  Hans  Fischer,  entitled  "  Hie  iiin  zu  Rom- 
Hewegung,"  a.s  illustrated  especially  by  the  conversion  of  the 
gifted  but  revolutionary  Swedish  |>oct.  August  Strindberg.  This 
is  nil  the  more  timely  as  it  appears  at  the  moment  when  the  Prot¬ 
estants  of  Germany  are  chagrined  to  learn  that  Frau  Gnauck- 
Kiihn,  the  leading  woman  representative  of  the  Protestant  agi¬ 
tation  in  favor  of  Christian  Socialism,  whose  addresses  in  past 
years  at  national  Protestant  conferences  had  been  reechoed 
throughout  the  Protestant  church,  has  recently  become  a  convert 
to  Rome  and  is  anxious  to  publish  in  Protestant  pa|<crs.  too,  her 
reasons  for  this  step.  Fischer  in  discussing  this  movement  says 
substantially  as  follows: 

In  contrast  to  the  away-from-Rome  agitation,  as  seen  in  its 
greatest  potency  in  Austria,  it  is  perfectly  correct  to  sjx-ak  of  a 
movement  toward  Rome  among  certain  classes  of  literary  men  of 
our  day.  and  as  is  usual  in  the  case  of  extreme  and  radical  move¬ 
ments  in  literature,  this  too  has  come  via  France,  and  this  coun¬ 
try  has  furnished  the  first  and  m<*st  noteworthy  examples  of  the 
agitations.  Paul  Verlaine,  probably  the  greatest  of  modern 
French  lyric  poets,  shortly  before  hi>  death  found  his  way  back 
to  the  fold  of  the  only  saving  church.  Huysmans.  one  of  tbc 
most  consistent  and  persistent  writers  of  the  naturalistic  school 
in  France,  even  more  pronounced  in  his  naturalistic  philosophy 


than  Zola,  has  become  a  monk.  The  genial  humorist,  Joseph  in 
Pcladon.  already  for  years,  and  especially  in  his  fourteen- 
volume  novel  cycles  "La  Decadence  latiner, "  preaches  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  a  return  to  Rome  as  the  only  salvation  for  the  Latin  races. 
Barbey  d'Autevilly,  who  is  highly  esteemed  in  these  literary  cir¬ 
cles,  openly  avows  his  preference  for  the  same  church.  But  the 
movement  has  overstepped  the  boundaries  of  France.  The  most 
recent  converts  from  thisclass  of  writers  have  been  Ola  Hansscn 
and  the  Swedish  ]*»ct.  August  Strindberg,  the  great  skeptic  and 
eternal  doubter,  for  many  years  the  rabid  protagonist  of  the 
most  destructive  ideas  in  religion,  politics,  and  Socialism.  Hss 
character  and  conversion  are  typical  of  this  Homeward  move¬ 
ment.  Strindberg  has  in  recent  years  attained  a  somewhat  in¬ 
ternational  reputation  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  pi>etical  productions 
and  for  his  bitter  attacks  on  "society,”  ” marriage, ”  “morals." 
and  other  fundamentals  of  the  present  sociul  fabric.  In  his  re¬ 
markable  work  entitled  "  Legends.”  lie  tells  us  how  he  learned 
that  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  were  perfectly  indifferent  con' 
ccptions.  and  that  morality  was  philosophically  and  practically 
nothing.  His  career  outwardly  has  been  as  varied  as  his  inner 
development.  In  the  fifty  years  of  lus  life  he  has  been  a  public 
school-teacher,  an  actor,  a  physician,  a  telegraph  operator,  a 
preacher,  a  newspaper  roan,  an  artist,  a  private  tutor,  a  librarian, 
and  a  chemist.  In  some  of  his  more  recent  works,  such  as  “To 
Damascus,"  and  " Before  a  Higher  Judge,"  he  has  shown  some 
signs  of  sol»er  reflection,  and  m«w  this  reaction  has  ended  with 
his  entrance  into  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Why  do  such  men  as  Strindlierg,  when  they  breuk  with  their 
own  past,  find  their  way  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church?  The 
greatest  mistake  would  1h-  to  imagine  that  this  is  caused  hv  a 
reawakened  conscience.  In  not  one  of  these  cases  have  any  re¬ 
ligious  motives  been  made  a  prominent  factor  or  force  in  this 
singular  step.  A  psychological  analysis  of  their  change  leads  to 
entirely  different  agencies.  Their  original  naturalistic  and  radi¬ 
cal  ideas  and  idcalscan  not  end  otherwise  than  in  a  perfect  wreck 
of  their  physical  and  mental  natures.  At  Iwittom  they  were  men 
devoted  to  sensualism,  and  their  end  is  bankruptcy.  What  they 
want  is  an  opportunity  to  rest,  to  locupcrate.  to  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  Ik*  restored  to  health  of  liody  and  mind.  To  obtain  this 
they  cast  themselves  into  the  urnisof  Roman  Catholicism,  and 
they  seek  in  this  communion  not  religious  but  only  esthetic  help. 
The  magnificence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cultus,  the  incense  of 
the  service,  the  lack  of  all  apjwal  to  their  own  activity  of  thought, 
the  |K-rfcct  guardianship  assumed  by  the  church  over  its  adher¬ 
ents.  give  them  the  opportunity  they  want.  Protestantism  mi¬ 
ller  these  circumstances  they  hate,  as  it  makes  demands  on  their 
will  and  insists  on  moral  energy.  These  men,  tired  of  their  own 
wild  mental  career,  want  rest :  they  desire  to  sleep  and  to 
dream ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  prefer  the  Roman  Catholic 
cultus. 

Several  years  ago  the  Norwegian  |xx-t,  Arne  Garborg.  pub¬ 
lished  a  novel  in  which  he  pictured  the  soul  career  of  such  char¬ 
acters.  and  significantly  called  his  liook  "Tired  Men."  In  reality 
it  appear*  in  this  work  as  in  the  cases  mentioned,  that  the  nerv¬ 
ous  disorders  of  these  men  have  more  to  do  with  their  conver¬ 
sion  to  Rome  than  the  religious  teachings  and  tenets  of  the 
church  herself.  In  close  connection  with  this  fact  is  the  notable 
phenomenon  in  modern  literature,  especially  in  Germany,  that 
while  there  is  no  Romeward  tendency  on  a  large  scale  noticeable, 
nevertheless  there  is  a  pronounced  revival  of  interest  in  romance 
and  mystic  literature,  which  in  earlier  jicriods  has  gone  hand-in- 
hand  with  a  revival  of  a  Roman  Catholic  propaganda  in  literary 
circle*. 


RELIGIOUS  NOTES. 

Tin  latest  official  Roman  Catholic  centos,  which  is  very  carefully  pre¬ 
pare*].  shows  a  surprising  strength  of  that  church  in  this  country.  There 
are  altogether  1a.1ro.ty7  Roman  Catholics  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
archdiocese  of  New  York  alone  tnot  the  provincel  there  are  mote 

than  all  the  Protestant  Kpiacopolinn*  in  the  United  State*,  more  than  all 
the  Congregational  i«t*  by  »«.,<«.,  and  much  more  than  any  of  the  separate 
Lutheran  bodies. 

Is  a  pamphlet  on  "  Atheists  and  Agnostic*."  Mr.  P.  M  Holland  tells  of  a 
seston  who.  when  asked  by  the  rector  why  a  certain  wealthy  parishioner 
had  ceased  coming  to  church,  and  whether  the  neglect  was  due  to  Latltu- 
dinananism.  replied.  "No.  sir  :  it’s  wusser  nor  that !"  "Then  tt  must  he 
Unitarian  ism  »*'  "  No,  sir  ;  wusser  nor  that ! "  "  Ah  *  Perhaps  it  is  ognos- 
ticism*"  "Oh.  no.  sir  1  If#  wusser  nor  that!"  "But  it  can't  lie  athe¬ 
ism'*'  "No.  Til'  If*  wusser  nor  that . Hut  there  can't  be  anything 

worse  than  atheism.*'  **  Oh.  ves.  sir  !  It'#  rheumatism." 
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FOREIGN  TOPICS. 


THE  BOER  DELEGATION. 

D  A  RELY  has  the  voyage  of  a  little  knot  of  persons  been 
watched  with  greater  interest  by  Europeans  than  the  trip 
of  the  Boer  emissaries  to  the  United  States.  It  is  admitted 
by  most  European  writers  that  an  American  President  has  no 
greater  right  to  plunge  his  country  into  a  war  with  doubtful  issue 
than  has  a  European  monarch.  A  few  sarcastic  individuals  won¬ 
der  whether  American  humanitarinnism  goes  far  enough  to  Mb¬ 


it  QVIVOCAI.  KINI«XI  »«. 

Mm.  KMi'Otu  i  "hot  verv  ktn.loph  you  to  make  .Ion*  appeal*  oo  twhalf 
ot  my  opproi»«<l  country." 

Mm.  IlKVAN  .  "Oh.  thnt'a  alt  riKht,  Colonel.  I  only  hope  the  RopabllcoM 
don't  do  the  same  thing."  -Uomlrtjl  /If raid. 


sorb  a  couple  of  states  despite  the  claims  of  Great  Britain  :  and 
hint  that  these  states  might  object  to  Anglo-Saxon  domination  in 
their  internal  affairs  ns  much  if  the  suzerain  were  American  as 
if  it  were  English.  Others,  again,  assuming  that  the  British 
empire  has  proved  itself  unable  to  carry  on  a  war  against  a  great 
power,  in  this  struggle  with  a  handful  of  patriotic  white  men  in 
South  Africa,  suggest  that  the  United  States  should  help  the 
Boers  and  annex  Canada  for  our  trouble.  The  British  papers, 
on  the  whole,  consider  reference  to  our  attempt  to  crush  Filipino 
hopes  for  independence  as  sufficient  to  deter  us  from  interfering 
with  Britain’s  efforts  to  civilize  the  barbarous  Dutch.  'The  St. 
James's  Gazette,  which  has  always  argued  along  this  line, 
ridicules  the  thought  that  Americans  would  listen  with  more  than 
passive  sentiment  to  people  whose  mother  tongue  is  not  English, 
and  says  of  the  Boer  emissaries 

"It  is  to  be  feareil  that  their  European  trip  has  been  a  disap¬ 
pointment.  and  we  have  a  shrewd  idea  that  they  will  get  but  cold 
comfort  from  the  hard-headed  Anglo-Saxons  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  They  will  get  warm  expressions  of  sympathy  no 
doubt  in  various  quarters,  but  soft  words  will  not  stay  the  march 
of  Roberts  and  Destiny.  It  must,  however,  be  disappointing  to 
some  of  our  friends  in  this  country  not  to  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  entertaining  these  gentle  Boers  at  St.  Ermin’s  Hotel.  Messrs. 
Fischer  and  Wcssels  are  themselves  devotees  of  ‘accurate  in¬ 
formation.'  Mr.  Fischer  has  explained  that  their  purpose  in 
going  to  America  is  ‘to  rectify  erroneous  opinions  and  to  make 
known  the  truth.’  " 


In  The  .Xineteenth  Century,  a  magazine  hardly  second  in  in¬ 
fluence  to  The  .Xorth  American  Review,  the  Deux  Monties,  or 
the  Deutsche  Rez'ue.  an  American  named  Bowers,  after  repeat¬ 
ing  the  accusations  against  the  Boers  with  which  every  reuder  of 
current  English  literature  is  familiar,  declares  that  the  United 
States  will  not  interfere  because  she  is  the  natural  heir  of  the 
British  empire.  The  Toronto  Globe,  one  of  the  largest  aud  best 
edited  of  Canadian  papers,  says : 

"There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  the  Boers  can  hope  the 
United  States  may  help  them:  either  (i)  by  asking  Britain  to 
stop  the  war,  or  (5)  by  making  war  against  the  British  to  help 
the  Boers.  .  .  .  But  the  country  that  was  mainly  preserved  from 
any  such  interference  during  her  war  with  Spain  by  British  firm¬ 
ness  in  not  very  likely  to  interfere  in  the  South  African  war  at 
the  bidding  of  the  Boers.  Interference  with  military  force  is  a 
still  wilder  and  more  absurd  idea.  That  the  nation  which  is 
still  fighting  to  subjugate  the  Filipinos  should  make  war  ngninst 
Britain,  to  prevent  her  defending  her  people  and  the  interests  of 
justice  aud  civilization  in  Africa,  deserves  no  answer.” 

In  another  issue  The  Globe .  which  is  edited  very  much  after 
the  pattern  of  the  New  York  Herald,  admits  chut  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  best  Americans  oppose  Great  Britain  in  the  Boer  war 
on  purely  ethical  grounds,  without  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
English->|»caking  peoples  urc  at  least  equal  to  any  others. 

It  would  be  useless  to  deny  that  English-speaking  Americans 
su-sl  high  in  the  estimate  of  the  Boers.  They  have  always  re¬ 
ceived  preference  where  English-speaking  officials  were  required, 
and.  except  in  the  case  of  capitalists,  have  been  treated  with  great 
consideration  Even  men  like  Mr.  Lionel  Phillips  escaped  hard 
punishment  for  siding  with  the  Rhodes  faction  at  the  time  of  the 
Jameson  raid.  The  up|wal  of  the  delegates  of  the  Boers,  set 
forth  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  summary  taken 
from  the  Paris  Gau- 
lots,  is  therefore 
based  upon  recipro¬ 
city: 

"  We  go  to  ask  the 
Americans  to  help 
us  in  ending  this 
cruel  war.  they 
whose  countrymen 
are  fighting  and  dy¬ 
ing  on  our  side.  .  .  . 

We  go  to  tell  them 
that  wc  are  willing 
to  put  our  quarrel 
before  a  tribunal  of 
arbitration.  .  .  .  Wc 
are  willing  to  let 
the  U nited  States 
judge  our  case." 

The  Paris  /our- 
nal  des  Dibats 
says: 

“  It  is.  of  course, 
quite  possible  that 
the  Americans  may 
interfere.  In  that 
case  the  love  of  the 
Boers  will  only  lie 
equal  to  the  disin¬ 
terested  sympathies 
which  enabled  the 
Americans  to  vent 
their  dislike  of 
Spain.  The  question  simply  is  whether  the  United  States  thinks 
the  time  has  come  to  settle  a  boundary  quarrel  which  sooner 
or  later  must  be  attended  to." 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  was  doubted  even  before  the  Boer 


Till*  MAN  ON  INK  I  I  N«T. 


PAUL  KRUGER :  %*S«5\  you  kin  annex  these 
two  watermelon*. " 

UNCLE  8am:  “Yw,  soooy,  but  who’ll  annex 
l  he  bull-doe  »  "  -  Xtont r. rat  Telegram. 
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deputation  left  Europe  that  the  United  States  Government  would 
intervene. 

"The  members  of  the  deputation,"  says  the  Amsterdam  Han- 
delsblad,  “do  not  despair  of  the  Boers"  ability  to  h‘H*l  their  own. 
Why  should  we?  Their  own  intrepid  courage  is  the  Boers"  best 
anil  only  protection  against  brutal  Britain  "  The  Amsterdam 
U’ochenzeilung  publishes  a  statement  by  the  delegates,  from 
which  we  take  the  following: 

“  l.  Altho  disturbed,  the  jtosition  of  the  Boers  was  not  desper¬ 
ate  when  the  deputation  left,  as  Lord  Roliertshas  found  out  since 
then.  2.  There  is  no  disagreement  among  the  Boer  leaders. 
Nothing  but  the  tenfold  numerical  superiorityof  the  British  gave 
Roberts  his  slight  advantage.  3.  The  foreigners  especially  the 
Germans — tight  well.  The  pity  :s,  there  is  n<>c  cn<«  gh  of  them 
4.  They  will  be  looker!  after  1:1  the  same  way  as  the  Boers,  alter 
the  war.  5.  Johannesburg  is  safe  unless  Strategical  reasons  lead 
to  its  destruction.  6.  Foreign  shareholders  of  mines  will  not  suf¬ 
fer  seriously  if  the  Boers  win.  7.  The  Boers  will  not  leave  the 
country  if  vanquished.  It  would  take  a  couple  of  soldiers  to  each 
Boer  to  enslave  them  as  is  contemplated,  b.  The  English  will 
oblige  by  exhibiting  explosive  or  expansive  bullets  tilting  any 
rifle*  except  their  own.  9.  Even  if  the  Boers  are  Iwatc-n.  Britain 
will  not  profit  in  the  way  of  business.  B*kt  men  and  women  will 
pay  a  shilling  more  for  Germun.  American,  or  French  good* 
rather  than  buy  an  article  of  British  manufacture,  us  they  arc 
Convinced  that  nothing  but  British  greed  has  caused  the  war." 

There  is  little,  if  any,  chance  that  the  government  of  any 
European  country  will  interfere.  The  Munich  /  "a/er /and  says  • 

‘"The  facts  are  enough,  and  the  facts  arc  that  250.000  British 
are  sent  to  kill  or  imprison  50.000  Christian  [tcopk-.  of  good  Teu¬ 
tonic  stock.  But  ‘civilised.’  ’humanitarian"  Europe  does  not 
raise  a  finger;  some  of  the  |*owcrs  even  assist  the  British  mur¬ 
derer*.  Fie !  1  ” 

Like  the  French  in  the  times  of  our  own  struggle  against  Brit¬ 
ain.  the  Russian*  arc  deeply  moved.  Not  a  single  Russian  paper 
defend*  Britain’s  attitude,  and  man ydemand armed  intervention 
on  the  part  of  the  big  northern  empire.  The  St.  Petersburg 
AV»r <oyt  I’remy a  say*; 

’"The  best  intervention  would  be  if  somewhere  else  in  tl»c 
world  Great  Britain  had  to  defend  herself.  Not  much  1*  n ceiled. 
If  Great  Britain  can  not  send  additional  troojv*  to  South  Africa, 
if  she  is  forced  even  to  withdraw  a  few  battalions,  the  Boer* 
would  Ik?  sufficiently  relieved.” — Translation*  made  /or  Tim 
LlIKKAKY  DlUKXr. 


BRITISH  VIEWS  OF  THE  TURKISH-AM ERICA N 

DIFFICULTY. 

II F.  United  State*  having  renewed  the  pressure  uj»*n  the 
Sultan  in  connection  with  the  Armenian  indemnity  claims, 
the  attitude  of  the  Kuro]tcan  power*  having  sjieeial  interests  to 
promote  in  Turkey  becomes  a  question  of  some  moment.  Russia 
is  supposed  to  have  design*  upon  the  Sultan's  territory  in  several 
quarters,  ami  she  always  display*  keen  concern  in  matters  affec¬ 
ting  the  “sick  man  "  of  the  near  East.  Her  leading  paper*  have 
commented  on  American  threat* against  the  i'ortc  in  a  sharp  and 
hostile  tone.  I  Icrc  i*  the  view  expressed  by  the  .W».-«-iv  /  ’remya  : 

"Turkey  can  escape  unpleasant  reprisals,  in  the  shape  of  an 
American  naval  demonstration  in  her  water*,  by  turning  for 
mediation  to  the  power  nearest  l"  her.  The  Sultan's  recent  irade 
granting  Russia  special  privileges  in  Asia  Minor  a*  regards  rail¬ 
way  construction  shows  that  our  friendship  is  appreciated  on  the 
shores  of  she  Bosjxirus  Further  cementing  of  good  r.cigh!«or!y 
relations  is  of  course  highly  desirable  alike  to  us  and  10  Turkey. 
In  the  interest  of  peace,  the  chief  preserver  of  which  is  Russia, 
it  is  necessary  to  avert  all  acute  conflict*.  In  all  that  relates  to 
the  near  East,  where  the  equilibrium  i*  not  characterized  by 
complete  stability,  and  where  the  leas:  disturbance  might  send  to 
serious  complications,  it  behoove*  Russia  to  lie  pan iculaily  at¬ 
tentive. 

"On  the  basis  of  the  convention  elaborated  at  The  Hague. 


which  allows  mediation  and  friendly  interference  in  international 
disjiutes.  it  is  possible  to  take  a  hand  in  the  present  controversy. 
This  would  maintain  the  |>eace  and  relieve  our  old  ncighlx>r. 
Turkey,  from  her  difficulty." 

More  emphatic  are  the  comments  of  the  Xovosti,  which  says  • 

“Having  extended  her  sphere  of  activity,  the  United  States 
must  of  course  submit  t«»  the  terms  of  the  European  international 
code.  Turkey  was  admitted  at  the  Baris  congress  of  1856  into 
the  European  union  of  nations,  and  sne  had  representatives  at 
The  Hague.  Therefore  she  must  be  treated  like  any  other  Euro- 
|tvan  power . 

“Europe  i*  not  in  the  habit  of  looking  with  indifference  on 
events  in  Turkey,  and  the  appearance  of  an  American  squadron 
in  one  of  her  ports  would  create  an  impression  far  from  agree¬ 
able.  She  is  not  another  China.  It  is  to  Ik*  hojied  that  at  Wash¬ 
ington  common  sense  will  prevail  over  all  other  influences.  We 
must  either  recognize  that  the  difficulty  with  Turkey  is  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  adjustment  hv  arbitration,  and  in  that  case  the  convention 
concluded  at  The  Hague  must  Ik*  applied,  or  else  it  is  to  l>c  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  United  States  is  simply  seeking  a  pretext  for  in¬ 
termeddling  in  the  purely  European  Eastern  question. 

“In  either  case,  it  will  Ik?  the  duty  of  all  the  European  power* 
to  take  measures  to  protect  their  legitimate  interests.  Turkey  is 
under  European  guardianship,  and  it  will  therefore  Ik*  necessary 
for  the  United  States  to  reckon,  in  some  way  or  another,  with 
the  wishes  of  the  former  power’s  trustees  and  guardians.  If  the 
Porte  deems  the  American  demands  excessive  and  unjust,  it  can 
ask  any  of  the  governments  to  undertake  .1  settlement  by  media¬ 
tion.  Should  this  fail  of  the  desired  effect,  the  Porte  can,  and  is 
entitled  to.  ask  for  the  reference  of  the  issue  to  nn  arbitral  tri¬ 
bunal." 

The  .V<  r’otti accuse*  England  of  egging  on  this  country  to  ex¬ 
treme  measure*  in  the  hope  of  diverting  attention  from  South 
Africa  and  involving  the  United  States  in  still  greater  entangle¬ 
ments.—  Translations  made  for  Tut  Litfkaky  Diokst. 


THE  FAMINE  IN  RUSSIA. 

J  HILE  large  sum*  are  being  collected  for  the  starving  mil* 
lions  in  India,  it  is  almost  forgotten  that  Russia,  ton,  is 
suffering  from  a  famine,  which  has  bccomo  chronic  in  anno  of 
the  southern  and  southwestern  province*.  A  correspondent  of 
the  Berlin  /loersen  Courier  blame*  the  great  landowner*  mainly 
for  this  *tate  of  thing*.  We  summarize  a*  follows : 

It  can  not  be  said  that  the  wealthy  are  indifferent.  Soup- 
kitchens  have  been  established  in  many  towns.  coal  is  sold  below 
cost  to  the  poor  and  often  given  away,  and  there  is  much  will¬ 
ingness  to  provide  medical  aid.  a*  the  famine  breeds  disease. 
Nor  is  the  Government  idle.  Seed  corn  is  distributed  free  of 
charge  and  taxes  are  remitted.  But  all  this  assistance  is  only 
palliative.  The  farmers  are  too  |>oor  to  withstand  a  scries  of  bad 
harvest*.  The  land  ha*  liecn  cut  up  into  lots  which  are  too  small 
for  the  families,  for  the  great  landlords  oppose  all  attempts  to 
bring  atioiit  a  more  just  division  of  the  soil.  The  jK'Usants  are. 
therefore,  forced  to  work  a*  day  laborers,  and  as  such  they  can 
not  earn  enough  to  support  their  families  except  in  the  industrial 
district*.  The  ruin  of  the  jki.i  sants  is  a  foregone  conclusion  under 
these  circumstance*,  and  the  famine  only  hastens  the  end.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  month*  the  peasants  will  obtain  some,  tho  badly 
paid,  employment  on  the  large  estates,  and  their  own  grain  will 
keep  them  until  the  beginning  of  the  winter.  Then  the  time  of 
starvation  Iwgin*  once  more.  The  only  remedy  is  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  Russian  Industrie*.  Sooner  or  later  revolts  will  take 
place  which  may  endanger  the  state.  That  bullets  will  then  be 
thought  a  fitting  remedy  for  all  economical  evil*  maybe  doubted. 
Even  Russia  is  t«*>  far  advanced  for  that. 

The  Rnsiara  Mysst  points  out  that  the  condition  of  the  peas¬ 
ants  is  to-day  as  bail  a*  Won?  their  emancipation  in  the  'bos.  It 
says  further: 

"Bad  harvests  arc  caused  by  chance,  and  can  not  be  prevented. 
But  famine,  with  it*  attendant  typhoid,  scurvy,  and  other  evils, 
should  Ik?  prevented.  Were  the  peasants  bettor  educated,  were 
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they  not  weakened,  there  would  bo  less  apathy.  less  mortality  in 
years  of  famine.  The  increase  of  industries  is  not  enough  to 
remedy  the  evil.  The  factory  has  entered  into  the  village  in 
many  cases  only  to  make  matters  worse.  What  is  needed  is  a 
thorough  reorganization  of  the  laws  regarding  the  division  of 
property  among  the  farming  population." 

The  Government  tries  to  remedy  the  evil  hv  assisting  emigra¬ 
tion  to  the  eastern  parts  of  the  empire.  But  this  does  not  per¬ 
manently  relieve  the  overcrowded  villages,  as  Russian  families 
increase  very  fast.  The  worst  enemy  of  the  peasants  is.  accord¬ 
ing  to  many  authorities,  neither  the  landed  gentry  nor  the  sudden 
rise  of  industries  which  has  made  the  peasant  half  farm  laborer, 
half  factory  hand,  but  their  peculiar  commission,  which  prevents 
them  from  owning  the  land  they  till,  and  makes  improvement 
very  difficult.—  Translations  made for  The  Literary  Uiokst. 


THE  GERMAN  FLEET  AND  ITS  MEANING. 

THE  continued  assertion  on  the  part  of  English  publications 
that  Germany  must  be  wiped  out  to  insure  the  happiness 
of  Great  Britain  has  produced  the  impression  throughout  the 
world  that,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  interest  of  “Anglo-Saxon  hu¬ 
manity  and  civilization,"  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  destroy  the 
inferior  Teuton.  The  acceptance  of  a  naval  imlicy  on  the  part  of 
the  German  empire  therefore  creates  no  surprise  anywhere.  The 
St.  Petersburg  Birskexciya  I  'iedomotfi  says : 

“The  greater  England's  successes  in  South  Africa,  the  greater 
the  need  of  defensive  measures  on  the  part  of  other  nations.  .  .  . 
Public  opinion  in  Germany  us  well  as  in  France  realises  this. 
Hence  the  people  submit  to  the  brutal  necessity  of  building  a 
fleet,  which  is  the  best  guaranty  for  the  preservation  of  their 
liberty." 

The  Paris  Journal  des  Iltbals,  referring  to  the  meeting  of  the 
emperors  at  Berlin  on  the  majority  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  eldest 
son,  says : 

"  It  is  not  without  significance  that  France  was  represented  by 
her  ambassador  in  n  special  mission,  .  .  .  Peaceful  as  was  that 
reunion,  it  Can  not  blind  us  to  the  fait  that  jx-ace  is  hardly  in  the 
keeping  of  the  |>owcra  of  Central  Europe  t«>-dny.  However  much 
peucu  may  be  desired  there,  and  however  little  suited  the  gnwnd 
may  be  for  a  conflagration,  it  is  necessary  for  the  Continent  to 
show  a  united  front." 

It  has  not  been  easy  for  the  German  Government  to  obtain 
parliamentary  sanction  for  the  creation  of  a  moderately  effective 
fleet  Much  assistance  was  rendered,  however,  by  the  British 
press.  Reiterating  that,  as  ///,•  Sal ur day  Review  expressed  it. 
“every  Englishman  throughout  the  world  would  be  the  richer 
the  day  after  Germany's  destruction."  they  convinced  even  the 
German  Radicals  that  Germany  would  not  l*c  allow cd  to  win 
bloodless  victories  without  being  attacked.  II.  Dictzcl.  in  the 
Berlin  Xatiou,  writes  in  the  main  as  follows 

The  stronger  the  German  fleet,  the  better  assured  will  be  the 
peace  of  the  world.  It  will  produce  sober  second  thought.  Mex¬ 
ico.  Brazil,  and  Argentina  will  take  care  that  the  “great  re¬ 
public"  docs  not  extend  her  sway  over  Central  and  South 
America,  if  necessary  with  the  lu-Ip  of  England.  France,  and 
Germany.  That  Germany  must  lx*  reckoned  with  will  have  a 
pacifying  effect  upon  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  That 
these  two  nations  wish  to  inaugurate  an  era  of  bloodshed  is  quite 
jtossible.  But  the  result  of  their  adventures  is  not  encouraging. 
England  may  in  the  end  win  in  South  Africa,  but  it  will  cost  her 
much  more  than  she  bargained  for.  “Great  powers  need  such 
lessons  at  times."  says  Leroy-  Beau  lieu  ;  "the  French  got  them  in 
the  days  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Napoleon,  the  British  arc  getting 
them  now.”  What  the  jingoes  of  New  York  and  London  expe¬ 
rience  is  not  likely  to  encourage  them.  The  peace  of  the  world 
is  likely  to  be  more  firmly  establ-shed  by  the  lessons  taught  John 
Bull  and  Uncle  Sam  in  South  Africa.  Cuba,  and  the  Philippines. 

The  German  Reichstag  has  accepted  the  new  navy  bill  in  com¬ 


mittee.  striking  off  about  ten  per  cent.  This  will  give  Germany 
a  fleet  of  forty  battle-ships  and  fifty  cruisers.  Ten  cruisers  for 
foreign  service  have  been  struck  off.  but  the  London  5/.  James's 
Gazette  thinks  that  this  is  not  likely  to  affect  the  efficiency  of 
the  fleet.  It  says : 

‘‘The  German  admiralty  has  only  to  order  its  constructors  to 
design  its  vessels  with  good  seagoing  qualities,  and  a  respcct- 
able  coal-carrying  capacity,  and  then  they  cau  go  anywhere. 
When  once  the  need  for  fighting  with  them  has  arisen,  the  ‘  war 
lord '  will  not  allow  deputies  of  any  party  to  dictate  to  him  the 
use  be  is  to  make  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  empire." 

It  is  well  known  in  England  that  German  armaments  arc  gen¬ 
erally  much  more  extensive  than  the  newspapers  advertise,  and 
that  ships  are  built  not  slower  but  faster  than  the  schedule  de¬ 
mands.  Many  English  papers  hint  that  the  German  fleet  is  in¬ 
tended  chiefly  to  oppose  the  United  Slates.  The  London  Specta¬ 
tor  says : 

“Germany,  to  take  a  concrete  example  by  way  of  illustration, 
will  get  into  a  dispute,  say.  with  Brazil,  and  will  prepare  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  southern  provinces  in  order  to  protect  her  subjects  and 
restore  order.  America  will  thereupon  quote  the  Monroe  d**c- 
trine,  and  then  the  Monroe  doctrine  will  lie  quietly  but  quite 
firmly  ignored.  The  next  move  will  bo  America's.  If  she  is 
strong  enough  she  must  send  her  fleet  wherever  the  German  fleet 
is  to  lie  found  and  destroy  it.  If  and  when  that  is  done,  nothing 
will  be  easier  than  to  enforce  the  Monroe  doctrine,  for  nobody 
can  reach,  much  less  hold,  a  part  of  Brazil  or  Central  America 
without  having  the  command  of  the  sea  or  at  any  rate  the  rela¬ 
tive  command  of  the  sea.  .  .  .  Wc  do  not  wish  to  bo  alarmists, 
we  do  not  wish  to  tempt  America  into  warlike  courses,  wc  do  not 
wish  to  make  ill  blood  Iwtwcvn  America  und  Germany.  But  wo 
love  America  and  her  people,  and  so  have  a  duty  to  perform.  It 
would  l«c  doing  America  a  very  ill  service  to  pretend  that  sho 
has  nothing  to  fear,  anil  to  join  in  the  outcry  against  Mr.  Elihu 
Root  because  he  has  s]x>kcn  out." 

7 Me  Saturday  Review  doubts  that  we  have  still  even  n  moral 
claim  to  insist  upon  the  recognition  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and 
adds : 

“Their  right  to  do  so  has  never  l>ccn  unquestioned,  oven  when 
they  confined  tlieir  operations  strictly  to  the  American  continent, 
but  now  that  they  have  chosen  to  appear  as  a  conquering  power 
in  the  Eastern  seas  and  among  the  West  Indies,  the  claim  is 
being  gradually  cx|x»scd  in  ull  its  naked  extravagance.” 

The  Germans  themselves  disclaim  all  intention  to  annex  parts 
of  South  America.  But  they  do  dedure  most  emphatically  that 
they  will  not  permit  the  United  States  to  interfere  with  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  state  in  which  the  German  element  is  predominant. 
Some  jnirts  of  Brazil  are  likely  to  turn  out  this  way.  and.  always 
in  the  interest  of  "humanity  and  civilization. "  Americans  and 
Engli-h,  according  to  the  Brazilian  pajiers.  warn  the  Portuguese 
and  Indian*  against  the  dangers  of  licing  ruled  by  a  German- 
speaking  majority.  The  Germans  of  Brazil,  who  number  among 
them  a  strong  leaven  of  people  who  reemigruted  from  the  United 
States,  have  no  wish  to  become  IxMicvolcntly  assimilated  by  the 
English-speaking  races.  Neither  docs  it  seem  absolutely  certain 
that  the  German-speaking  eitizeus  in  the  United  States  regard 
Anglo-Saxonism  a*  an  undiluted  blessing.  H.  F.  Urban,  a  Gcr- 
man-American  writer  of  no  little  influence,  writes  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  effect  in  the  Berlin  /.ukunjt : 

It  is  a  naive  bit  of  arrogance  when  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  used 
t*»  proclaim  a  kind  of  supremacy  over  South  America.  As  to  the 
so-called  unification,  pacification,  and  improvement  of  South 
America,  wc  know  what  that  means.  It  is  merely  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  circumscription  for  pilfering  territory.  The  South  Ameri¬ 
cans  know  all  that.  If  the  United  States  wants  to  prevent  a 
European  power  fr«*m  sitting  fi*»t  in  South  America,  she  must 
use  cannon.  The  Monroe  doctrine  is  not  worth  the  paper  it  is 
written  on. 

Many  German  papers  ridicule  the  idea  that  either  the  United 
States  or  Great  Britrtn  would  do  anything  just.  The  United 
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Slates  tariff  legislation,  the  attitude  of  both  powers  in  Samoa, 
the  alleged  attempt  of  Great  Britain  to  destroy  German  shipping 
by  interfering  with  German  vessels,  are  all  quoted  as  illustra¬ 
tions.  According  to  the  most  influential  German  publications 
Germany  is  not  willing  to  trust  the  Anglo-Saxon,  but  abides  by 
a  trial  of  strength.  The  Hamburg  Correspondent  says; 

"The  Monroe  doctrine  has  never  had  more  than  an  apparent 
existence.  It  has  now  been  thrown  overboard  by  the  Americans 
themselves,  as  they  have  gone  beyond  their  own  continent  to 
demonstrate  the  right  of  the  stronger.  Henceforth  American 
questions  like  all  others  are  merely  questions  of  power." 

The  Berlin  Xeuesten  .Xachrich/en  expresses  the  opinion  of 
many  other  German  papers  by  saying  that  "  U nclc  Sam  loves  to 
stalk  around  rattling  a  sword,  especially  at  election  times."— 
Translations  made  for  Tim  Literary  Digest. 

BRITISH  VIEWS  OF  ADMIRAL  DEWEY’S 
CANDIDACY. 

DMIRAL  DEWEY’S  brief  run  for  the  Presidency  has  not 
attracted  much  notice  abroad,  except  in  the  British  empire 
where  the  reelection  of  Mr.  McKinley  is  hoped  for  with  almost 
national  interest.  Admiral  Dewey  does  not  come  off  without 
some  scathing  criticism,  and  the  British  think  the  joke  "  Dewey 
wunt  to  lie  President  ?— ’Ec  do  i"  very  funny.  The  London  Sat¬ 
urday  Review  says : 

"  What  can  have  prompted  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  this 
‘modern  Nelson’  is  matter  for  conjecture.  The  most  charitable 
suggestion  is  that  he  desires  to  make  Mr.  McKinley’s  election 
sure.  The  most  proltable  is  that  he  has  allowed  his  head  to  be 
turned  by  |mpular  adulation.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  in 
what  fundamental  principles  of  foreign  policy  he  disagrees  with 
the  President.  What  is  the  view  of  the  hero  of  Manila  regarding 
the  future  of  the  Philippines?  The  fact  is  that  the  victories  of 
the  American  forces  were  so  lightly  achieved  that  the  extrava¬ 
gant  laudation  of  the  populace  has  led  a  worthy  sailor  grossly  to 
overrate  his  ]>crsonal  imjmrtance.  and  a  few  designing  ]*oliticians 
are  trying  to  make  use  of  his  name  by  fostering  his  vanity." 

The  Spectator  reveals  its  knowledge  of  history  and  of  American 
politics  in  the  following : 

"  The  '  boMCft '  of  American  parties  arc  in  consternation  Ad¬ 
miral  Dewey,  who  took  Santiago,  has  consented  to  stand  for  the 
Presidency  ns  'the  candidate  of  the  people'— that  is.  without  a 
party  nomination— and  Mr.  Hanna  and  Mr.  Platt  are  wild  with 
rage  and  doubt.  Suppose  the  admiral  draws  away  half  a  million 
voters  from  the  two  parties,  what  become*  of  wirepullers’  calcu¬ 
lations?  It  is  dreadful,  and  the  admiral  is  derided  ami  de¬ 
nounced  by  a  thousand  pens.  As  he  formerly  refused  to  engage 
in  politics,  some  strong  pressure  must  have  been  put  upon  him. 
and  we  fancy  it  proceeds  from  that  section  of  the  Democrat* 
which  is  in  favor  of  gold  and  expansion.  They  arc  so  afraid  of 
Mr.  Bryan  that  they  would  rather  wreck  their  party  than  sec  him 
President.  If  that  hypothesis  is  correct.  Mr.  McKinley’s  reelcc- 
tion  is  almost  a  certainty.” 

In  Canada,  on  the  whole,  the  admiral's  chances  arc  regarded 
as  slight.  The  Toronto  Saturday  Might  says: 

"The  people  hereabouts  and  in  South  Africa  would  be  glad  if 
General  Dewet.  of  Pretoria,  were  capturing  as  few  votes  as  is 
Admiral  Dewey  of  Washington.  The  people  of  Washington  arc 
luug'iing  Admiral  Dewey  and  his  wife  out  of  the  Presidential 
campaign,  but  General  Dcwct.  at  Dcwetsdorp.  recently  captured 
four  hundred  and  fifty  British  prisoners.  t«»goiher  with  a  large 
quantity  of  ammunition.  General  Dewet  seems  to  be  running 
well  in  the  Transvaal,  but  it  is  not  a  pleasant  thought  to  us  that 
■so  many  Britishers  arc  going  with  him." 

The  Montreal  Herald ,  however,  says . 

"Dewey  has  shown  a  good  deal  of  hard  sense  in  such  of  his 
letters  arid  despatches  as  have  been  made  public,  and  there  •* 
little  doubt  that  any  treatment  of  the  new  possessions  to  which 
he  might  assent  would  l>e  wiser  and  more  consistent  with  Ameri¬ 
can  institutions  than  the  course  that  has  l>evn  pursued  by  the 
present  Administration,  controlled,  as  the  Porto  Kii»  incident 
showed,  by  a  plutocracy.  If  I>ewcy  adheres  to  his  determina¬ 
tion.  there  may  be  some  sensation’s  in  American  politics  this 
year,  and  the  despatch  announcing  the  destruction  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  llee*t  at  Manila  will  probably  pass  into  history  as  the  most 
successful  o*  all  campaign  documents." 


CORRESPONDENTS’  CORNER. 

Luther  and  Polygamy. 

To  tkr  FJttor  of  TlIF  LITER  AKY  Htc.tgr: 

Your  valuable  publication  of  April  contained  an  interesting  historical 
statement  sinned  by  C.  A.  Wendell.  The  enndor  of  the  writer  is  evident, 
and  his  earnest  desire  for  truth  commendable.  His  purpose  is  to  repel  the 
charge  made  against  Luther  as  justifying  polygamy  by  his  formal  pci  mis> 
sion  given  to  Philip  of  Hesse  to  hnvo  two  wives  at  the  same  time.  This 
charge  was  revived  in  a  more  extended  form  lately,  by  it'  having  been  used 
in  Coogresa  in  defense  of  a  member  elected  fiom  Utah.  The  incident  is  of 
public  notoriety. 

Mr.  Wendell  does  not  explicitly  deny  the  historical  truth  of  the  fact, 
which,  he  says.  “  is  certainly  n  sad  blemish  on  the  character  of  Luther,  if  it 
it  It  mo.”  The  phrase  "if  il  is  irue."  which  I  have  presumed  to  itulicire,  in. 
dicates  that  Mr.  W.  would  clearly  imply  a  doubt  ms  to  the  trulh  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  Luther.  But  Michelet,  in  his  favorable  Life  of  Luther,  makes  doijbt 
impossible.  He  writes:  "He  (Luther)  dared  not  condemn  that  which  the 
Old  Testament  sanctioned  ;  besides,  the  doctrine  illustrated  and  invoked  by 
the  landgrave  was  precisely  that  which  Luther  had  adopted  in  principle 
from  the  very  commencement  of  the  Reformation."  (“History  of  Luther," 
bk  p  ch.  v) 

But  a  more  seiious  aspect  of  the  case  may  not  be  overlooked.  It  was  not 
merely  Luther’s  individual  permission  that  was  given  to  the  Inndgrave ; 
the  collective  assent  of  the  leaders  of  his  cause  was  engaged  in  sanctioning 
the  indulgence.  Thus  Michelet  continues:  "The  whole  of  the  theologian* 
of  Wittenburg  assembled  on  the  occasion  to  frame  a  reply.  ...  If  your 
highness  is  utterly  determined  upon  marrying  a  second  wife,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  done  secretly."  < /A#«/. )  The  secrecy  is  not 
strong  evidence  of  moral  courage  or  consistency.  This  document  was 
s'gned  by  Luther.  Melanchthon,  Bucer,  Corvln.  l.ening,  W'mfert.  Melnnthor. 

We  now  come  to  the  point  of  contention  made  by  Mr.  Wendell,  He 
quotes  from  l-ord  Herbert’s"  History  of  England  under  Henry  VIII.,"  p. 
■  ««.  a  letter  from  George  Casalls,  Henry's  agent  at  Rome,  urging  the  divorce 
from  Catherine  t’asalis  is  alleged  to  have  written  ;  "Borne  days  ago  the 
I'ope  in  private  offered  to  me  this  proposal,  as  a  thing  of  which  he  made 
much  account,  that  your  majesty  might  have  a  dispensation  to  have  two 
wives." 

Ia»rd  Herbert's  History  is  not  accessible  to  me.  but  Horace  Walpole's 
np.nh.n  of  the  author  may  lie  accepted  ns  indicative  of  w  hat  he  might  write 
about  the  I'ope:  "The  History  of  Hon  (Juisoir  was  the  Life  of  I'lato  " 
("  En>  ycl.  Brit  art.  Herbert.!  Thuschnincterised  by  Walpole.  Herbert's 
historical  accuracy  may  be  reasonably  Impugned.  It  Is  also  staled  Chat 
"he  was  held  up  asan  athe  st."  UM, |  Doubtless  an  atheist  may  lie  an 
honest  writer,  yet  such  a  statement  as  that  ascribed  to  Casalls  about  the 
alleged  offer  of  Clement  VII.  may  not  be  exempt  from  doubt  aa  to  Its  verac¬ 
ity  when  considered  in  such  relationship  and  from  such  a  source. 

It  is  well  known  that  Henry  had  many  agents  at  different  court*  and  at 
universities,  urgent,  and  not.  perhaps,  overscrupulous  as  to  the  means 
used  tnadvance  Ins  divorce  suit.  But  even  the  aident  lover  of  Anne  llolcvn 
never  thought  of  asking  fora  bigamous  marriage  dispensation  explicitly. 
And  It  is  not  reasonably  conceivable  that  against  one  of  the  commonest 
principles  of  Christian  doctrine  and  conduct  Clement  would  make  such  n 
•s.»e  proposal,  er vs  tm  frtratr.  Ill#  character  a*  given  by  that  eminent 
Protestant  historian,  von  Ranke,  repel*  such  a  charge.  He  says:  "Hi* 
conduct  was  remarkable  for  the  blamelea*  rectitude  and  moderation  of  its 
tenor.  ...  lie  was  a  man  of  extensive  Information,  He  spoke  with  equal 
know  ledge  of  his  subjec  t,  whether  that  were  theology  and  philosophy,  etc." 
t"  History  of  the  Popes.*'  vol.  r,  bk  t.ch.  jl 

It  will  appear  Impossible  to  reconcile  blameless  rectitude  of  conduct  and 
extensive  theological  information  with  a  vile  proposal  to  contradict  both  In 
order  to  gratify  the  usorlous  King  of  England. 

I  he  store  of  Casalls  I*,  on  it*  face.  Incredible.  Even  If  true  It  was  no 
more  th»n  the  record  of  a  private  conversation,  perhaps  a  Joke  ;  w  hile  the 
Lutheran  decision  was  deliberate,  formal,  ofB<  lal, 

As  Mi.  Wendell  admits  (hat  It  would  l*e  absurd  to  try  to  (race  Mormon- 
ism  lack  to  this,  he  is  commendable  logical.  But  can  he  justly  draw  n  like 
inference  from  the  wholly  dissimilar  declaration  of  the  fathe'S  of  l.uther* 
an  ism*  (Rev.)  James  Nii-an. 

f»T.  Peti  «’«  ClIt'ROI.  Pot’OIIKFEPMI .  K.  Y., 

May  if.  i wo. 

Goldwin  Smith,  Kipling;,  and  Shakespeare. 

t'Jifer  rf  Tin  l.l I  *  R  ARY  l»im  (■>  :  In  vour  number  for  March  jo,  in  your 
renew  of  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith's  book  on  “Shakespeare  the  Man."  you 
make  the  author  utter  some  grave  charge'  against  the  poet :  for  instance: 
"But  the  dramatist  makes  strange  mistakes.  He  introduced  artillery  in 
the  reign  of  John."  etc. 

At  the  foot  of  Kipling’s  »tory,  "Watchers of  the  Night, "  I  recently  pen¬ 
cilled  a  note  as  :o  his  concluding  paragraph  which  says. 

"Shakespeare  allude*,  to  the  pleasure  of  watching  an  engineer  being 
shelled  by  his  own  battery.  Now  this  shows  that  poets  should  not  write 
about  what  tbev  do  not  understand.  Any  one  could  have  told  him  that 
rapper*  and  gunner*  are  perfectly  different  branches  of  the  service." 

Kipling  is  right  poet*  shouldn't  write  ntiout  what  they  do  not  under¬ 
stand,  as  I  think  I  con  show  he  did  in  the  above  quotation.  Both  he  and 
Goldwm  Smith.  I  snspcct.  have  forgotten  (he  original  inclining  and  use  of 
"engine.*"  "enginery. ’’ and  "artillery."  There  K  I  submit,  reason  to  be- 
lieve  that  Shake *t«care  understood  "an  engineer’’  to  be  one  using  enginery 
—ir..  any  large  implement  of  war.  a  catapult  or  a  battery.  »>..  a  batter¬ 
ing  ram. 

Regarding  ” artillery."  how  do  you  think  it  would  do  to  consult  the  Bible, 
i  Sam  .  ««..  >  1  for  :n*tar.ce  *  Il  reads  on  the  A.  \*.)s  “  And  Jonathan  gave 
his  arti"cr  v  unto  his  lad  and  «o:d  unto  him.  Go  carry  /Arm  to  the  city." 

The  Hebrew  word  heing  •  -  instrument*."  which,  in  |iart,  are  ciuased  in 
ver>c  ns  "arrows  "  Clearly  ibe  gentlemen  have  lost  the  connection  of 
the  original  *nd  modern  use  of  the  words. 

Long  Beach,  mis-.  James  Boardman  Cable. 
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PRESIDENT  KhUGFh’s  I  FDIOWK*  — In  a  letter 
published  In  The StundaiJ  (London),  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  of  interest  : 

The  authority  for  President  Kruger’s  pedigree 
is  Mr.  T.  F.  V’au  Vordt.  I)  A.  ("  Paul  Kruger  and 
the  Rise  of  the  South  African  Republic. "  Jacques 
Dusjean,  Amsterdam  and  Kaapstadi.  I  give  the 
title  in  Kngllsh.  but  it  U  a  Dutch  book,  and  I  do 
not  know  if  it  has  been  translated.  As  he  investi¬ 
gated  the  matter  thoroughly,  and  the  particulars 
•re  not  given  quito  correctly  in  F.nglish  papers, 
you  will  allow  me  to  repeat  them.  Frans  Kruger, 
in  Berlin.  marries  Klizahcth  Hartwigs.  A  son, 
Jacob,  then  seventeen,  arrives  in  Capetown  in 
171 1,  in  the  service  of  the  Fust  Indian  Company, 
lie  seems  to  have  lost  the  free  use  of  one  of  bis 
hands,  and  is  allowed  to  establish  himself  as  a 
llurgher  in  Stellenbosch  ;  marries  Johanna  Kemp; 
lias  eight  children.  The  sisth  one  -a  son,  Hend¬ 
rik,  baptised  April  J,  17*5  marries  Francina 
Cloete.  It  seems  that  this  Hendrik  soon  went 
eastward,  ns  hia  son  Cert  I  tier  rit »  Kruger,  bap¬ 
tized  May  *i.  1750,  marries,  November  u.  17A*, 
Susanna  l.aiyu  Buys,  of  which  lady  it  is  known 
that  she  belonged  to  one  of  the  first  families  that 
went  eastward.  Their  son,  Stephanus  Johannes 
Kruger  was  baptized  March  is.  177*.  in  ftraaff- 
Keynet,  and  this  man  was  the  grandfather  of 
President  Stephanus  Johannes  Paulus  Kruger. 
Of  course,  "  baptised  In  “  means  here  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  of,  and  thus  also  in  the  district  which  after- 
ward  was  called  litanfTRrynet. 

.stephanus  Johannes  Kruger  marries,  January 
»*i  (7»*«  Hophia  Margarrtha  Steenkamp  ;  live*  in 
what  afterward  wasTnrka;  "treks"  In  i»i*with 
Potgieter.  One  of  his  sons,  Caspar  Jan  Hendrik, 
born  180,.  marries  F,lsle  Francina  Hteyn.  daughter 
of  Doun  stevn,  of  llulhoek,  near  actual  Colcaberg. 
They  remain  there  some  time,  and  in  that  place 
the  President  is  born  Octobei  iu,  il*j. 


you  can  secure  four  times  the  usual  amount  of  heat  by 
using  a 

Jackson  Ventilating  Grate 

This  grate  has  heat  saving  chambers  in  which  outdoor  air 
is  warmed,  resulting  in  perfect  ventilation  and  economical 
heat.  Two  rooms  on  thP  same  or  different  doors  can  be 
thoroughly  heated  with  one  of  these  grates  in  the  most 
severe  weather. 


Fireplace 


you  can  secure  the  effect  of  the  ordinary  open 
grate  by  using  a 


~  __  These  are  direct  copies  of  Colonial  Franklins, 

and.  being  made  in  several  sizes,  are  adapted 
%  *  for  v*nou*  uses. 

Write  at  once  forCataligue  •*  I>  "  which  describe* 
both  the  Ventilating  Grata  and  the  Franklin*. 

EDWIN  A.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  54  Beekman  St.,N.Y. 


•  millan  after  the  lecture  under  some  simple,  com- 
|  moaplace  name,  and  after  a  long  talk  revealed 
her  full  personality  and  twgged  for  n  continuance 
1  of  the  Intercourse.  The  friendship  thus  began 
ripened  steadily.  The  duchess,  in  her  ardor  and 
research,  visited  Bradford  Iwhere  Miss  Macmillan 
is  a  member  of  the  school  board)  in  the  dripping 
days  of  n  Mack  November  and  saw  lor  herself 
what  the  children  and  the  schools  and  the  life  of 
!  a  great  manufacturing  town  were  like. 

I  The  following  picture  of  Misa  Macmillan,  from 
"  Mainly  ataiut  People.**  is  strangely  at  variance 
with  the  general  conception  of  the  Socialist  agita¬ 
tor  :  “Miss  Macmillan  lives  a  simple,  not  to  say 
austere  life,  with  her  books  and  her  own  idealism 
as  chief  companions.  In  the  coiy  little  nest  she  has 
made  for  herself  Years  ago  she  decided  to  set 
aside  all  opportunity  of  Usury  and  to  devote  her¬ 
self  to  the  labor  movement.  In  whkh  she  has  been 
one  of  the  most  inspiring,  nod  at  ihe  same  time 
one  of  the  most  chastening  influences.  In  fireside 
talk  she  is  perfectly  delightsome;  full  of  quaint, 
subtle,  elusive  humor,  and  quark  to  make  thumb, 
nail  sketches  of  her  friends  and  acquaintances. 
She  has  written  many  brief  ephemeral  things. 
Whether  she  will  being  her  powers  to  bear  on  n 
larger  work,  time  will  show." 


A  ftOCUt.lHTIC  novel  from  the  pen  of  the  Duchess 
of  Sutherland  has  attracted  much  attention  in 
Knglund  recently,  and  many  people  are  asking 
how  the  young  Duchess  of  Sutherland  has  man- 
aged  to  ace  so  much  of  the  Inside  of  the  Socialist 
movement,  and  how  she  has  learned  to  steer 
among  the  curious  cross  currents.  It  fellout  thus: 
More  than  two  years  ago  Miss  Margaret  Macmil¬ 
lan.  a  well  known  Socialist  speaker  and  writer, 
was  lecturing  one  Sunday  in  the  Morris  Labor 
Church  at  Leek.  In  KlufTorshlre.  The  duchess  was 
hard  by,  at  Trentham.  Her  mind  was  already 
occupied  with  the  education  of  the  people,  what  it 
was,  and  what  it  might  be.  and  also  with  the  hid- 
eous  condition  of  life  and  labor  in  the  potteries, 
which  lay  ns  It  were  Just  outside  her  palace  gates 
She  determined  tohenr  for  herself  wh.it  a  highly 
educated  woman,  a  leader  of  Socialist  thought 
and  activity,  had  to  sny.  The  duchess  dropped 
Into  the  lecture-hall  just  as  any  other  item  in  the 
audience  did.  She  was  Introduced  to  Miss  Mac- 


Made  fmtn  the  Iresli  green  leave* 
of  the  Tasmanian  lllue  Gum  Tree. 

Contains  no  fats  or  grease  to 
dog  the  pores. 

No  dangerous  alkali  to  dry  and 
parch  the  skin. 

Nature's  own  skin  purifier  and 
cleanser. 

Healing.  Refreshing.  Beautifying. 

As  much  superior  to  the  best 
toilet  soaps  made  as  they  are 
to  the  commonest  laundry. 

StnJfit w  fentl  /tr  urn  fit  cakt. 

Mf  hf  *11  frerridi.  *r  u*t  kj  atfl.  M"  Ik. 
THER  I.  BOOTH  CO..  45  *»e.  I,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Reader*  of  Tn*  LrrttuiT  Dio«*t  are  asked  to  mention 
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aide  from  a  family  which  achieved  distinction  in 
the  naval  service.  He  was  educated  at  Charter 
House,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  joined  the 
Thirteenth  Hussars,  serving  as  adjutant  with  his 
regiment  in  India.  Afghanistan,  and  South  Africa. 
Thus  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  tha  Cape  very 
early  in  his  career,  on  acquaintance  to  be  re¬ 
sumed  on  more  than  one  memorable  occasion 
afterward.  He  wos  despatched  to  Cape  Town 
again  in  1887  as  assistant  military  secretary  to 
Gen.  Sir  Henry  Smith.  He  held  this  appointment 
for  two  years,  and  during  that  period  he  served  in 
the  Zululand  operations,  and  came  in  for  mention 
in  the  despatches— always  an  honor,  but  even 
more  so  in  those  days  than  now.  Then  he  was 
appointed  military  secretary  to  the  governor  of 
Malta,  who.  tho  he  had  no  power  to  do  so.  gave 
him  the  local  and  temporory  rank  of  major. 
11.  R-  H.  the  Hukc  of  Camhndge  was  commander- 
in-chief  at  the  time,  and  by  his  command  lladen- 
Powell  had  to  substitute  two  stars  for  the  one 
crown  on  hi*  should# r-cords  His  nest  step  made 
him  the  youngest  colonel  m  the  Hritish  army. 

TofjOl'U*  LA  Poun During  a  recent 
sharp  skirmish,"  says  Ik*  Sfhttf.  "an  Knglish 
Officer  in  South  Africa  notice-1  that  one  of  his  gun* 
was  in  danger.  Calling  an  officer  to  hi*  side  he 
requested  hltn  to  go  and  help  the  captain  to  try 
and  bring  it  in.  *  Pardon.’  he  added,  as  the  officer 
turned  to  obey,  ‘perhaps  you  do  not  know  the 
captain.’  Tho  officer  had  out  the  pleasure.  ‘Ill 
Introduce  you.  then— charming  fellow/  said  his 
lordship,  and.  regardless  of  bursting  shells  and 
puffs  of  dirt  which  marked  the  pitch  of  bullets  all 
around  them,  he  cantered  along  the  hillside  with 
him.  •Captain.'  he  shouted,  'lei  me  introduce  my 
friend.  Mr.  H-Captaln  A.  He  will  lend  you  a 
hand  to  bring  In  that  gun ;  hope  neither  of  you 
will  be  knocked  over  doing  it.’" 


A  HOT  BATH  IN  FIVE  MINUTES 

K,  day  or  night,  summer  or  winter, 

e,  if  you  have  a  Humphrey  Crescent 
us  Water  Heater.  It  is  ft  com- 
irc  appreciated  tl  10  longer  enjoyed, 
a  convenience  which  no  well-ap¬ 
pointed  household  can  do  without. 

water  instantly,  costing  one  cent 
a  tubful.  An  ornament  to  any 
bathroom.  Guaranteed  perfect  in 
every  detail.  No  complicated  pip¬ 
ing — simply  set  up  and  connected 
with  gas  and  water.  You  can  not 
afford  to  be  without  this  great 
home  convenience  and  luxury. 
Write  to-day  for  free  illustrated 
_  ... price-list  and  booklet. 


HUMPHREY  MEG.  &  PLATING  CO.,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


Gluten  and  Starch 

The  two  chief  constituents  of 
whest  arc  gluten  and  starch.  The 
nutritive  value  of  wheat  lies  in  the 
gluten,  starch  being  of  small  food 
value. 

Cream  of 
Wheat 

is  made  of  wheat  grown  in  the  north¬ 
west,  which  is  very  largely  gluten.  It 
has  moat  of  the  starch  washed  out  in 

froccss  of  preparation  and  is  distinct- 
y  muscle-building  food. 

We  leiue  a  eerie*  of  very  beautiful  gravure*, 
without  advertising  mark*  of  any  kind,  any  00c 
of  which  you  can  have  by  purchasing  two  pack- 
age*  of  Cream  of  Wheat.  Your  grocer  ha*  them. 

Cream  of  Wheat  Co..  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


No  Presents!  No  Premiums!!  No  Discounts!!! 

tmr  Only  la.lu«m»«tt*  *r*  Ik*  Tw-t  Import** 

TEAS  AND  COFFEES 

AT  ONE-  HALF  PRICE. 

Sin’tAl  !•»  In4htitioM.  Ctorwywwn.  I  am!  Urvw 

oonwimer*  For  fall  |wan*r»ilar» 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTINC  TEA  CO., 
07  Veatry  Street,  New  York  N.  V. 


DAGUERREOTYPES 


Rockwood  M40 


AN  0t  RESYOREI 

beauty  by  — 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 


An  ••  Anil.**— "I  am  an  anti."  dev  1* red  Sammy 
Snagg*.  wkotr  father  t»  an  ardent  •apaaaioalat. 
-You  are  what*"  demanded  the  elder  snaggs 
with  great  -urpe.ae.  "I  am  an  anti."  repeated 
Sammy:  "an  anti-apankat.-olat."  -  /YZ/.frwr/ 
(Arraglc  TtUgrtfh. 

The  Table  Turned  —Si  mil :  "There  g<*ea  a 
mao  who  o*cd  to  addrea*  thousand*  of  people 
every  •l*y.M 

!•».*!«  :  "  What  U  hr  doiaic  m»w 
St  rue.  “  Addressing  circular*  at  %r>  per  week." 
-I'kiUJflUU*  AWo*J. 

Ab-enf- Minded  — CVftlOMI.R  1  "Give  me  ten 
!  cent*  worth  of  paregoric,  please." 
iHtL'ooiti :  "  Yea.  *ir.“ 

ClSTuMMI  labMDt-niDdcdly):  "llow  much  la 
bKlOCtat  :  "A  quarter.”— Enkjmfr. 


Mltr.l  -One  of  she  a.gn*  In  the  grocery  atore 
announced  — "Kaapberry  jam.  »jc.  the  jar." 
"Ah!"  aoiJ  Mr*.  Xewliwed.  “laat  tl>*t  dam 
jrar .* "  "Heg  pardon!"  exclaimed  the  grocer. 
She  tried  it  again.  "  I  aaid.  lan’t  that  dam  dear  *" 
Then  ahe  blushed  vividly  and  retired  in  confusion. 
-/Wadn/Mi  AVi.'r  J. 

Catching -Mamma:  “What  i*  Willie  crying 
about  " 

BttlMUT:  "Shore,  ma’am,  he  wanted  to  go 
acroaa  the  *treet  to  Tommy  Green ’a." 

Mamma:  -  Well,  why  didn’t  you  let  him  go*" 

BRinorT:  “They  were  having  charade*,  he 
•aid.  ma’am,  and  1  wasn’t  sure  a*  he’d  had  ’em 
yet.  ” — fjrhvr. 

Confidence  -  U*mk :  “Describe  the  route 


For  Summer , 
Porous 


New  Yorks 
Itrooklyn: 
Beatm: 
Philadelphia! 
Chlenco  t 


.  IM  Iirreulway. 
.'AM  Fulton  81. 
1OT  TrviuootSI 
Kl  Chestnut  81 
71  State  8- 


Phoaphate.  COLLAR  jt  goes  with  our  one  piece  col- 

.  C..  aay* :  "  It  act*  BUTTON  J*  lar  button. 

1  om  people  a»d coo-  j  ,NSURXNCE  Krementz  &  Co.,  °Nc«srkv  X/3* 
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yon  would  have  to  follow  to  get  to  the  Martinique 
Islands." 

PUPIL:  "  1  first  proceed  to  Southampton - " 

M«9TER  :  “Well,  and  then?" 

PUPIL:  "Then  I  go  on  board  a  steamer,  and 
leave  the  test  to  the  captain,  who  knows  the  way 
much  better  than  1  do.**— 7V-ZWr. 


Ice  Cream 
Without  Labor 


Prom  a  Scene  of  War.—"  It  makes  me  shud¬ 
der,"  said  the  Filipino,  who,  having  nothing  else 
to  do,  was  leisurely  retreating,  "  to  read  about 
these  lights  in  Kentucky."  “  Yes."  replied  bis 
companion ;  "  and  these  lynching'  in  Texas" 

"And  these  gnrrotings  in  For  to  Kico."  "And 
these  attempted  assassinations  in  Europe."  "And 
other  dlsturUtnces  too  numerous  to  mention, 
llrother,  I  sometimes  fear  that  we  do  not  appre¬ 
ciate  the  benefits  of  our  lot.  Truly,  this  condi¬ 
tion  called  'peace*  must  be  a  fearful  thing."— 
II  'aihingtoii  Star. 


No  more  back  breaking  necessary 
to  enjoy  a  plate  of  ice  cream,  ice  or 
-  rbet.  The  XXth  Century  Freezer 
makes  as  delicious  and  smooth  ice 
cream  as  the  best  old-fashioned 
freezer,  and  no  crank  grinding  is 
required.  Simple,  durable,  n  o. 
nomical.  No  parts  to  break  or  get 
out  of  order,  easily  cleaned  and  therefore  healthful.  It  saves 
its  cost  in  salt  and  ice  consumed  in  a  single  season.  The 


Homo  Authors.— The  most  cheerful  author— 

Samuel  Smiles. 

Tho  noisest  author— Howells. 

The  tallest  author— Longfellow. 

The  most  flowery  author— Hawthorne. 

The  holiest  author— Pope. 

The  most  amusing  author-Thomae  Tlckell. 

The  happiest  author— (lay. 

The  most  fiery  author— Burns. 

The  most  talkativo  author-Chattertoa. 

The  most  distressed  author— Akenside.— C'Ascjge 
7'imri-  Her  all. 


Tha  Flight  of  Time.— (till  MED:  "Well,  old 
man.  bow'd  you  sleep  last  night  I  Follow  my  ad- 
vice  about  counting  up?" 

N»vv  M»:ki"Y«s,  Indeed.  Counted  up  toil,. 


has  all  these  advantages  and  costs  less  than  the  cheapest 
dash  freezer.  It  is  the  only  freezer  which  can  be  used  as 
a  mould.  Salt  cannot  reach  the  cream,  which  remains 
frozen  three  times  as  long  as  in  any  other  freezer.  Why 
buy  one  of  the  old-fashioned  kind  and  work  at  what  should 
be  a  pleasure,  when  you  can  get  one  that  freezes  without 
grinding,  will  do  the  work  just  as  well,  and  costs  less  money. 

No.  2,  Equal  In  capacity  to  a  2  quart  dash  froozor,  tl.BO 
No.  3,  44  "  3  "  44  1. 75 

No.  4,  **  41  4  44  44  2.00 

No.  6,  44  44  O  44  44  3.00 

No.  8  ,  44  *  44  8  4  4  44  4.00 


Ot.l>  MED i  "Bully!  And  then  you  fell  uuleep. 
•h" 

New  Mill i  "Cues*  not!  It  woa  morning  by 
that  time,  and  I  had  to  get  up."— /VaniyfoioM 
Pmmik  Bowl. 


Current  Events 


Foreign. 

South  Africa. 

May  •!.— Lord  Roberta  aenda  despatch**  an¬ 
nouncing  the  relief  of  Mnfeklng. 

Sir  Hedvera  Muller  report*  that  hi*  advance 
ha*  been  delayed,  owing  to  the  destruction 
of  tho  railroad  line. 

May  jj  —  A  cavalry  aqua  dr  on  of  Colonel  Beth- 
uno'n  force  t*  ambuahed  by  the  lloer*. 

May  •)— Urd  Robert*'*  armv  reache*  the  Rhe- 
nonter  River  on  tl*  march  to  Pretoria,  the 
cuvaliv  under  Oeneral  French  crossing  over 
anil  liyneral  Hamilton'* column  wiling  Hell* 
bron  ;  the  Boer  a  retreat  northward. 

May  »*.— Jjird  Robert *'*nitnr  re«ume«  it*  march 
'from  the  Rhenoater  River  to  the  Vaal. 

Mar  II.— Lord  Roberta**  infantry  force*  were 
within  thirty. five  mile*  of  the  Vaal  River  on 
Thursday,  General  French's  cavalry  being 
in  advance;  General  Ituller  *-•  holding  a 
strong  Boer  force  at  lailng*  Nek;  General 
Hunter,  on  the  western  border,  occupied 
Vryburg. 

May  j'i.— Lord  Roberta  announce*  that  the  Brit- 
’i»h  advance  force*  cross  the  Vaal  River  on 
the  Queen's  birthday. 

Muy  ay.— Lord  Bober!*  announce*  the  postage  of 
the  Vaal  by  the  main  British  army  on  Sun¬ 
day.  unopposed,  the  ll.«-r*  falling  back  t<* 
position*  near  Johannesburg. 

OTHER  POKFIOR  Nl  "*. 

May  at .—/‘Mlippiift  Owing  to  the  disturbed 
condition*  In  Southern  l.illon.  the  order 
for  municipal  government  will  not  be  put  In 
force  in  those  district*. 

May  n.—l'hilipfinft:  Two  complete  comjianle* 

of  Filipinos  ■urrender  n(  Tarln*  to  the 

American  force*. 

The  Quern  Urgent  of  Spain  sign*  the  postal 


GUARANTEE  OFFER  £«*££££; 

it.  write  us— wc  will  send  you  one  upon  receipt  of  price,  t'sc  it  for  io  days,  and 
if  it  ia  not  all  that  you  hoped  for  or  expected,  return  it  at  our  expense  and  we 

will  Immediately  refund  the  full  purchase  price—  no  questions  asked. 


.  ••  Icc*  l>ainiy  and  Novel.”  an  illustrated  took  giving  30  new  recipe*  for  cream*.  3 

ice*,  sherbet*,  etc.,  by  Mrs.  Janet  M.  Hill,  of  the  Boston  Cooking  School  and  ladies'  2 
w  Home  Journal,  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  10  cents  in  stamps.  2 

»  CORDLEY  &  HAYES,  171  Duane  Street,  New  York  | 

Smimuiuxmuiuuumuiuuuuiiuuix 


Play  Whist? 


Then  You  Will  Be  Interested  in  Thla  Table 


■cket  lot  hokUlia  the  csrd*  ll  I* 
nm  of  the  table  snd  revolve*  Tha 
how*  t lie  Miring  which  Control*  it. 
table  loldrd  The  pocket  bold* 
d*  Thee*  are  sixteen  h*nd*  and 


convention  witn  the  United  Stairs. 
Bubonic  plague  appears  at  Klo  Janeiro 
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May  71.-  Mr.  Grlarom,  United  State*  Charge. 
<l  .»  fTWIre.  «t  Constantinople,  presents 
another  and  more  peremptory  note  to  the 
Forte,  demanding  prompt  settlement  of  the 
American  missionary  claims. 

May  n.—  The  Queen'*  birthday  is  celebrated 
throughout  England  with  unusual  enthu¬ 
siasm. 

The  power*,  through  their  representatives  at 
Peking,  demand  of  the  t'hlneae  lior.in- 
tuent  immediate  suppression  of  the  **  Bo«- 
er»"  :  otherwise  the  powers  will  land  troops 


Problem  475. 

By  T.  D.  CusKKr. 

Pirst  Prise  Sydney  Miming  Herald  problem 


In  the  Prcnch  Senate  a  question  relating  to 
letters  In  the  Dreyfus  case  is  discussed; 
the  Minister  of  War  announces  that  the 
Government  considers  the  case  closed. 

May  th.— Philippine t :  Some  ca*es  of  bubonic 
plague  have  occurred  in  the  government 

corral  In  Manila. 

A  force  of  Chinese  cavalry  have  been  at- 


' >*.»/«•  The  llacon  resolution, 

for  an  investigation  into  Ananci 


ay  »t.—  Hecretary  Hay.  In  an  Interview  with 
the  liner  delegates,  informs  them  that  the 
United  .states  can  not  Intervene  in  the 
war  In  South  Africa. 

K.  O  Kathbon*.  director-general  of  posts  in 
Cuba,  le  suspended  from  office. 

The  Kentucky  governorship  contest  is 
dropped  by  th*  United  States  Supreme 
Court  on  the  grounds  of  want  of  Jurisdic¬ 
tion.  thus  giving  the  office  to  Meek  ham 


May  n.-The  liner  envoy*  are  received  an- 
oitu-lally  by  President  McKinley. 

Charle*  P.  IV.  Neely,  the  accused  postal  of. 
llcial,  I-  arrested  In  a  civil  action  brought  by 
tho  Government. 

May  »j.— Francis  Itlcknrll  Carpenter,  the 

portrait  painter,  dies  in  New  York. 

May  is  — Secretary  Root  nlTers  the  place  of 
Judge  advoeat*  of  Porto  Klro  to  Charle* 
T.  Haston,  former  lieutenant-governor  of 
New  York. 

The  failure  of  the  big  brokernge  Arm  of  Price, 
McCormick  &  Co.,  with  liabilities  estimated 
at  913.000,000,  is  announced. 

May  n.— Th#  United  State*  waraa  China  that 
the  secret  society  known  as  th*  "Bosers” 
must  be  suppressed. 

May  16.  Governor  Km.sevelt  held  a  confer¬ 
ence  nt  Oyster  Bay  touching  the  Neely  case, 
the  Ico  Trust,  and  District  Attorney  Gardi¬ 
ner's  hearing. 

May  jy.— Observation  parties  from  nearly  all 
'the  prominent  universities  and  government 
station*  are  In  the  South  to  obtain  data 
regarding  the  eclipse, 

St  Louis  strike  situation  remains  unchanged. 


Solnti 


Q—Q  • 


Individual  Communion 
Outfits,  sht/sx?**" 

aUUTAKY  CX>MMlTMuK  OUTFIT  CO* 
l*rpt.  I.. 


Any  other  P  *  |n«st) 

Solved  by  M.  W.  H..  University  of  Virginia ;  the 
Rev.  L  W.  Bieber,  Bethlehem.  Pa.;  C.  K-  Oldham. 


NEVER  SUPS  OR 


NO  STITCHING  IN  THE  ELASTIC. 


CUSHION  BUTTON 

Supporter 


nnu  ucic«icu  uy  noxerb. 

May  27— Disorder  is  spreading  In  the  Chinese 
provluees. 

Philippine  1:  Manila  is  crowded  with  nail 
from  interior  hamlets  of  Luton,  lleelng  f 
insurgent  conscription. 

Domestic. 

COXOHRM. 

May  »i.— Senate  The  Poet-OlAoe  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  la  passed. 

//iinie:  Bills  providing  for  an  eight-hour  day 
on  government  works  and  prohibiting 
Interstate  transportation  of  convict-mad* 
goods  are  passed. 

May  n  —Senate  Mr.  Spooner  speak*  In  de¬ 
fense  of  the  President's  Philippine  policy. 

May  ty—lhnie  The  resolution  for  final  ad¬ 
journment  of  Congress  on  June  6  is  adopted, 

and  the  hill  In  .over  •  itra.lillou  muun 
similar  to  that  of  Neely  Is  passed. 

May  **,—  Home .•  Two  amendments  to  lb# 
Alaskan  Civil  Code  bill  are  adopted 


vltling  for  an  investigate 
fairs  in  Culm,  is  adopted. 

Otmi  k  DoMtsric  Nr.w*. 
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Racine 


Cabinet 
For  TurkUb 


Baths 


]hk  R»rix«r»BiNrrisnslr«ng 
double-walled  room,  ruhlier- 
coated  inside  nml  outside 
Mini  lltinl  with  n  door. 

_  When  ready  for  use.  the 

»nll«  arc  rigid,  yet  by  merely  tipping 
the  cabinet  you  fold  it  in  11  second 
into  a  0-inch  «|»noe. 

A  patent  alcohol  stove  heals  the 
cabinet  to  160  degrees  in  three  min¬ 
utes.  For  a  vapor  hath,  pour  a  pint 
Of  water  into  the  vaporizer.  For  med¬ 
icated  baths,  put  the  proper  drug*  in 
the  water.  We  send  86  formulas  with 
the  cabinet. 

The  Kadne  cabinet  places  in  your 
home  nil  the  brnc  Ills  of  the  beat  Turk¬ 
ish  hat  It  rooms.  Not  an  essential 
feature  is  lacking.  You  save  breath¬ 
ing  hot  air,  save  the  risk  of  exposure 
afterward,  save  lime  and  expense. 
The  rost  is  hul  3  cents  per  hath. 

For  the  cure  of  rheumatism,  kidney 
and  blood  diseases,  no  other  treatment 
ran  approach  it.  The  hot-air  hath 
forces  the  impurities  that  cause  the 
disease  out  front  five  million  pores  nt 
once.  In  all  sanitariums  the  Turkish 
hath  is  the  most  important  treatment. 
All  who  value  cleanliness, complexion 
and  health  will  eventually  own  one  of 
these  cabinets.  The  quieting,  refresh¬ 
ing.  invigorating  effects  of  the  hath 
are  the  pleasantest  sensations  poreible. 
One  bath  will  always  stop  a  cold. 

Th#  I  tart  nr  tWhtsrt  U^lsrsnWit  to 


-  Jl*. '  • 

rnSvht  prepaid  .  alroliol  «<•*».  vapor- 
liwr  and  fa im*  •C**ntlrur  itudimrfit  In* 

today  for  handnvn* 

mini  r*Ukfur,aiMl  order  from  tUl 

Racine  bath  cabinet  co., 

BOX  X.  RACINE.  WIS. 


writing  to  ndvortlnerm. 


Voi.  XX.,  No.22]  the  literary  digest 


Mound.vllle.  W.  Va.;  F.  S.  Ferguson.  Birming¬ 
ham.  Ala.;  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Johnson.  Elisabeth 
City,  N.C.;  M.  Marble,  Worcester,  Mass.;  W.  W., 
Cambridge.  Mass.;  A  Knight.  Bastrop.  Tex.;  I>r. 
M.  W.  Fannin.  Hnckett,  Ark.;  A.  Thompson.  Sher¬ 
man.  Tex.;  B.  A.  Richmond,  Cumberland.  Md.;  W. 
It  Miller,  Calmnr,  Ga.;  A.  R  Hann,  Denton,  Tex.; 
T.  R.  Denison,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Comments:  "Not  perfect,  but  surely  above 
70  per  cent  "-M.  W.  H.;  "Deep  and  ingenious"— 
C.  R.  O.;  “Almost  faultless"—**.  S.  F.;  •* Trouble¬ 
some  ;  first  to  find  the  key.  and  then  to  find  the 
mates "-F.  H.  J.;  "A  gem"-M.  M.;  "The  judges 
judged  righteous  judgment  "—A.  K  ;  “Neat,  but 
not  difficult  H.  W.  F  ;  "  The  prettiest  one  vet. 
but  difficult  "—A  T.;  "One  of  your  finest  "-B..VR. 

The  reason  that  so  few  solved  this  problem,  is 
that  they  were  caught  In  the  trap  of  moving  the  B 
as  the  key-move.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  this  problem  is  the  wav  in  which  the 


An  Hiatorical  Game. 

Tk*  U’nfmlmilrr  GattU.  London,  puhlis! 
game  famous  by  reason  ol  the  distinguished 
son.  who  played  It.  It  was  played  by  tclegra 
lie  tween  Gosport  and  iawidua.  The  Go 
side  was  led  by  the  renowned  llownrd  -Stat 
and  Captain  Kennedy.a  well-known  writer  ol 
tlav.  The  l...nd.m  team  was  marshalled  by  Bu 
author  of  "  The  History  of  Civilif-tion.*'  Ca 


rrplnt  cs  the  inconveni- 

**  cn.  1  ami .iiim.y.iiu is..f 

■Rwkraft  j!: 

'  '>'  |,M|- 

,J^RL  Tim:  <■>  ill'  *’  reiniiaiM.il 
K  ami  (In  reason  ilo  v  are 
I*  lib  "vs  n  .1'  llio  **  <  hilly 
[  lVi  * .  • :  I !i  t  a*"i.-i>, ' 
FI  !  Price.  *S  and  fix. 

U  k  ~i4]M  Trsn«|."H«tnai  |oid.  Spe- 

I  ci.il  »•«  1- « ’  »Uir  »r  lists  no 

*  AGENTS  WANTED. 

f%oM  9  In  4  vminihi. 
Hook  "Health  and  H«uiy." 
Ifct 

IRWIN  MANUFACTURING  CO.. 

Chambers  St..  ...  NEW  YORK. 


■  *>an  1  ,  . 

Jrinowiki 
l«t»kff  .. 
■Jar.  , 
'Urm  iy 
At  4r»Uil| 
M—  <m 


S«  hlrchtrr 
Sbowalftr . 
Mrrhmc 
I  Inform 


Depend n  on  Good  IMgrutlon. 

This  Is  almo-t  an  axiom  although  usually  w.  are 
apt  to  think  that  ommoUca.  fa.*  powder*.  lotions, 
ranoy  soaps,  etc.,  are  the  secrets  for  aecnrtug  a  dear 

assistant  °  *  *  “"**  ***  •‘'“F*/  «iporflclnl 

It  Is  Impossible  to  have  a  good  complexion  unlem 
the  digestive  organs  perform  their  work  properly. 
■Ill  least  lie  Stomach  by  properly  digesting  the  r.-.l 
taken  Into  It  furnishes  an  aVun.lance  of  pure  blood, 
a  good  complexion  Is  Impossible. 

This  1*  the  reason  so  many  ladle*  are  using  Stuart’* 
l>ys|M<psia  r  ablets,  bees  nan  they  promptly  cure  ant 
stomach  trouhla  and  they  hate  found  out  that 
perfect  digestion  means  a  perfect  complexion  and 
one  that  doeanot  require  cosmetics  and  pool  era  u> 
enhance  Its  lieauty. 

Hnny  ladles  diet  themselres  or  deny  thernneltrsi 
mmiy  artlrl**  of  food  solely  In  order  10  k*-**p  thrlr 
complexion  clear.  When  Stuart's  P>  Tubin* 

***•  uned  do  men  (Hating  In  OOC****r y.  tak*  th~»* 
laMetl  an<l  rat  all  the  jpmnJ  * fond  you 
want  an«l  you  nml  have  no  fmr  of  Indict  i.>n  oor 
flirt  Niil  low.  dull  completion  which  nine  women  out  of 
Urn  ham.  aololy  breauae  they  an*  mifferlu*  from 
•omo  form  of  Indlirenflon. 

Hear  io  mind  that  beautv  proewt*  from  goo<l 
health,  good  health  reanlu  from  perfe,-t  digestion 
and  we  hate  advanced  the  heat  argument  to  Induce 
every  man  aud  woman  to  git*  this  splendid  rented) 
a  trial. 

Smart’s  Drspepsla  Tshlets  can  be  found  In  drug 
stores  and  costs  but  80  cents  |«-r  package. 

If  there  is  any  derangement  of  the  stomach  or 
bowels  they  will  remote  It  and  the  resultant  effects 
are.  rood  digestion,  g...l  health,  and  a  clear,  bright 
complexion. 


I/Vl  •"»  !*•«  (0(|0 

ll  VI  M  <>I>F.  I.a.  II Ink  t.ratle,  Ot.lu 
l  H ‘  11  i’M»o  \i..i.u.  i— fait 

I  III  |l  all  styles,  fully  guarauUx^l  lll<>£U 

Vfc*l  Maim.  Wo  ah  ip  anywhere  for 
i I  inepetiiun.  Bend  your  nddress. 

I  If  you  are  UMABLE  to  BUY 
Y  B  ""  ""  assist  yon  to  EARN  A 
BIOYOLE  distributing  rata, 
logues  for  iis.  Write  for  agency 
*»*1  roimniiHs  work  mi  oecn. 

A* E AO  CYCLE  OB.,  »*:«■.  CMcaf*. 

.  saver. 

/lliaonev  Print  your  own 

f  cards,  circular, 

Makep^;.^:;, 

fSor  $l»  |«rlntlng  press  Typeset, 
jtlng  ea«y.  printed  rules  nent.  For 
man  or  U*y.  Semi  for  catalogue, 
presses,  type,  pajs-r.  to  factory. 

THE  PRESS  CO..  Meriden.  Conn. 


Cheee-N 


Alois  P.  Swoboda 


Wllh  th*  I.OPOTfd 

W  BdbbarM  I  tlpnl 

Clff  llold«r«  CNti  t* 

PUmnmI  jur(  wbriv 

wont  Ibrm.  »IU  n*~wr 
•lilt  but  iumv  to*  ir««OutUy 
Dnwm  Suj* 

pwrlrn*.  iwlju-VvJ 

or  Utk«*n  oO  -rtivlktil 
for  boliltnir  aolf  Utm- 
wn.  Hy  ii-'ill .  Mr.  tho 
l«r.  tr  Cat aioou* 
J  ih*p+  and  othtr 


ABSOLUTELY  CURES  CONSTIPATION.  INDIGESTION 
SLEEPLESSNESS.  NERVOUS  EXHAUSTION 


norWf  i 

American  Ring  Co 


65,  Walerbury.  Conn 


CTRICITY  cuR«msEPAAss 

Kor  reliable  srnaintus.  cirr~i-  ml  .  nn 


moves 


l*-Kt . 


Stopping  P-y  mate 


j  No, 


le. 


jMPLOY  a  practical  painter.  There’s 
no  economy  in  buying  ready-mixed 
paint  and  employing  a  tramp  to 
slather  it  on.  The  experienced  painter  will 
tell  you  that  if  you  want  paint 
which  lasts  you  must  use  Pure 
White  Lead.  To  be  sure  that 
it  is  pure,  sec  that  the  packages 
bear  one  of  the  brands  named 
in  margin. 


rDCC  Por  ce,ora  National  Lead  Com- 
rilkL  P Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col¬ 
or*.  Any  ahadc  dented  la  rcaddy 
obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  full  Information  and 


ring  aamplea  of  Color.,  alao  pamphlet  entitled 
warded  upon  application. 


- - - r  — npnict  e 

“Uncle  Sam’s  E.periencc  With  Paint*"  for- 


The  P*ri*  Tournament. 

At  the  time  of  going  to  preaa  the  More  stand* 


National  Lead  Co.t  joo  William  Street,  New  York. 


Idiwa  BtTTBr  k  trn(U  co..  'Utr  m.  riw.  in.  I  ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA.  34-36  Washington  St..  Chicago.  Ills 

Reader,  of  Tax  Lrrxaxxr  Diokst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to 
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FINANCIAL. 


Problem-Study. 

“The  principle*  underlying  the  const  roct  ion  and 
eolation  of  Chess-problems  nre  *o  important  that 
no  apology  need  be  offered  (or  devoting  a  chapter 
to  this  subject.  Only  leading  and  somewhat  ele¬ 
mentary  idea*  can  be  touched  upon  here,  bnt  these 
can  be  easily  grasped  even  by  a  beginner,  and  they 
will  open  and  suggest  a  wide  field  for  stndy  and 


are  donbtful  as  to  antiquity,  but  are  in  use  now  or 
have  been.” 


BANKERS. 

ji  Nassau  Street,  New  Tork 


Coofti  rcted  Chesa  and  practical  play  are  by 
no  means  identical.  Combinations  made  off-hand 
and  over  the  board  are  of  necessity  too  often  weak 
and  defective,  and  tho  glimpses  of  beauty  and  re¬ 
markable  positioesare  not  infrequent.it  Is  only  in 
the  best  esamplea  of  Chess,  constructed  in  the 
study,  thar  it*  real  beanties  are  displayed. 

Beauty,  then,  is  in  fact  a  leading  principle  of 
construction.  The  varied  movementsof  tbc  piece*, 
artistically  arranged,  are  eminently  calculated  to 
produce  charming  effect*  and  to  please  the  imag- 


Large  or  Small 


First  and  foremoat,  the  key  must  be  pretty  and 
unique.  No  violent  measures,  no  commonplace 
moves,  are  allowed  as  key*.  There  is  not  ooe  in 
one  hundred  to-day  approaching  the  Chess-prob¬ 
lem  for  the  first  time  who  would  not  adopt  off-hand 
and  at  once  some  such  move  as  capturing  the  first 
piece  at  hand,  giving  the  first  available  check,  or 
making  some  obvious  move  to  threaten  the  Black 
King  and  cut  off  bis  retreat.  All  this  is  futile  and 
is  the  result  of  ignorance  of  the  principles  under- 
lying  the  construction  of  a  work  of  art.  Capture 
keys  are  so  rare  that  they  need  hardly  be  consid¬ 
ered  An  expert  solver  never  spends  a  moment 
upon  such,  except  a*  a  last  resource  II  I*  univer- 
sally  considered  now  that  the  capture  of  even  a 
Pawn  as  key  is  repulsive,  and  no  piece  it  ever  cap¬ 
tured  in  the  opening.  Indeed,  captures  *  van  in 
the  after-play  are  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  — 
Tkt  Tim,  I -codon. 

Franklin  Chesa-Clob  of  Philadelphia. 

Charles  J.  Newman  has  won  the  championship 
of  the  Franxlln  Chesa-Club.  In  the  fifteenth  an- 
nual  tournament.  Just  finished.  Mr.  Newman  and 
RmO  Kemenv  were  tied  with  a  score  of  si  toy  •" 
the  play-off.  Newman  beat  Kemeoy  by  »  to  i.  and 
i  draw.  Mr.  Newman  won  the  championship  in  , 
■W*s  with  a  score  of  ijH  to  «H- 


issues 

Travelers’ 

Letters  of  Credit 

Available  in  all  parts 
of  the  World.  Buy* 
Foreign  Exchange 
and  sell*  Draft*  and 
Cable  Transfer*  .  . 


The 

National 
Park  Bank 
of  New  York 


"first-CUss  RAilroAd  Stocks 

and  other  Haled  securities  if 
bought  on  our  Instalment 
plan  will  yield  mote  than  the 
usual  rates  of  dividends.  .  . 

[mmeits,  Strong  &  Co.,  1  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y 


Gerlach  Academy , 

liltlt’I.I.IL  N.  J. 


HualnoM  Opportunity. 

TV  (I'ootil  Zinc  and  Usd  Mines  ol  Southwestern  MU- 
splendiil  n,.,.ominiiif«  lor  making  money  on  • 
i- i« rate  investment.  You  will  rsceive  valuable  Inlo.ma- 
.  n.fming  the  l>u.ln«*i  by  sending  your  name  and 
dre>*  lo  Walter  Saylrr,  Carthage .  Mo 
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University 
preparatory  School 

ITHACA.  N.  Y. 

Sp-vial  preparation  for  Cornell  University. 
Certificate  accepted.  Boarding  and  Day  depait- 
mrats.  C«  IMPLKTK  HOME  R*-ge»ta*  OrtWcete* 
in  Usw  and  Medicine.  Summer  term  from  July 
1 9th  to  September  lt*th.  FaU  term  open*  Sep¬ 
tember  ?Tth 
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[  TREES  ZOSZ 

r-*tSur«4-rT  Fruit  B«>k  fftv 

V  CASH  wtllLV  A  t»ant  MOHL 
I  home  A  traveling **lt*roen 
fl  IMlSHIIa  HamtUKH.T. 


Issue  Travellers’ 
Letters  of  Credit 

Available  in  all 
Paris  of  the  World... 


Deal  in  Bonds  of  Rail¬ 
road,  Street  Railway, Gas 
and  Electric  Light  com¬ 
panies  Government  and 
Mutdri^al  Bondi  Bought 

Quotation*  lurnltMd  lor 
purchsto.  solo  or  ss- 
chango 


Carefully  Invested  for  non-realdenta. 
Twealy  years’  experience  lo  pladog  first 
nortgs|e,  real  estate  Investments.  The 
most  careful,  scrutinizing  Investigation 
of  my  persaoal  character  aid  busloesa 
methods  Is  earnestly  courted.  Address 

W.  L  WILLIAMSON.  Lisbon.  North  Dakota. 
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Til*  I.itf.kakv  Diukht  in  in  receipt  of  the  following  contribu¬ 
tion*  to  the  India  Famine  Fund 

Previously  acknowledged . $«'••  » 

Anna  Fuchs,  Knlppa,  Texas .  v«« 

Philip  A.  Robinson,  i«i«  Corcoran  Street.  Washington.  D.  C...  ».<•> 

J.  M.  I'.,  Marshall,  Mo . .  ;.<■> 

Edward  II.  Marsh,  llrooklvn.  N.  Y.  (,«  Ninth  Street! . ». 

Maliel  K.  Marsh,  "  ”  . . 

Mrs  KlmaK.  Marsh,  “  -  .  v— 

K.  F.  Marsh,  M.D.,  "  M  .  *-*• 

Irene  Russell  Washburn.  Nashville,  Tcnn. .  i-  -*> 

Mrs.  K.  8.  Ilrugh,  Hell  Buckle,  Tenn .  »<» 

J.  I).  lHvins.  Albemarle,  N.  C . 

J.  M.  Ilaird,  Scnath,  Mo  .  won 

A.  T.  Douglas,  Senath,  Mo .  1.00 

X.  F.  Caoeer . . 

J.  M.  Douglass .  >y> 

James  Norton,  (irantsvllle,  Ohio . . 

Mrs.  Ann  R.  Norton.  (Irantsvllle.  Ohio .  ■.•*> 

Mis*  Sara  Keimer,  Camden.  N.  J .  w.y 

Mrs.  Mary  D.  Snagg.  Camden,  N.  J .  1  y> 

Nunmos  M.  K.  Church  South,  Princess  Anne  Charge.  Ports¬ 
mouth  District  1  Va.)  Annual  Conference .  15  10 

Providence  M.  K.  Church  South,  Princeaa  Anne  Charge. 

Norfolk  District  (Va.)  Annual  Conference .  ?  ji 

The  above  list  contains  only  those  contributions  received  prior 
to  June  4.  They  have  been  forwarded  to  Messrs.  Brown  Brothers 
A-  Company,  59  Wall  Street,  New  York,  who  are  custodians  of 
the  fund  received  by  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred. 


NEARINC  THE  END  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

T  is  now  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  end  of  the  two  Boer 
republics  in  South  Africa  is  at  hand,  and  that  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  whole  of  South  Africa  may  be  considered  Brit¬ 
ish  territory.  Lord  Salisbury's  declaration  last  week,  in  a  pul>- 
lic  speech,  that  “our  only  certainty  of  preventing  a  recurrence  of 
tins  fearful  war  is  to  insure  that  never  again  shall  such  vast  ac¬ 
cumulations  of  armaments  occur,  and  that  r.oi  a  dued  of  the 
former  independence  of  the  republics  shall  remain.”  is  taken  by 
a  number  of  papers  to  mean  that  the  new  crown  colony  will  not 


be  given  the  autonomy  enjoyed  by  Canada  and  Australia,  which 
have  the  right  to  collect  arms  and  ammunition  and  levy  militia 
forces,  but  that  it  will  be  ruled  by  officials  np|»uintcd  in  London, 
and  will  have  little  or  no  voice  in  the  running  of  its  own  ulTairs 
for  a  number  of  years  at  least. 

The  Brooklyn  RagU  rejoices  in  the  British  triumph.  "The 
consequences  of  the  victory  of  the  British,”  it  says,  "will  be  good 
for  the  world.  In  the  Orange  River  colony  and  in  the  Transvaal 
independence  will  be  less,  but  liberty,  equality,  opportunity,  and 
humanity  will  be  more.  A  viciously  corrupt,  fanatical,  supersti¬ 
tious.  and  medieval  oligarchy  will  disappear,  and  local  govern¬ 
ment  with  free  manhood  suffrage,  just  luws.  and  open  rights  of 
petition,  discussion,  printing,  and  schooling,  will  take  its  place.” 
So.  too.  thinks  the  Philadelphia  Prtu.  which  says  .  "  Wrong  has 
existed  on  both  sides  in  this  dire  struggle,  and  the  British  cause 
was  seriously  compromised  by  cor|>oratc  greed  ;  but,  taking  the 
large,  far  view,  the  rights  of  the  entire  jtopulution  of  the  region, 
white  and  black.  Boer  und  Uitlandcr,  tuken  together,  arc  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  result,  ami  the  peace,  prosperity,  und  civil  liberty 
of  all  color*  and  race*  will  bo  ultimately  forwarded."  The  New 
York  'limes  agree*  with  thi*  view,  declaring  that  the  "free¬ 
dom  and  equality  before  the  law  for  ull,  gcncrul  education,  se¬ 
curity  for  tbo  right*  of  projmrty  and  of  the  |>crson.  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  order."  which  will  come  with  British  rule,  will  bless 
both  Boer  and  Briton.  But.  it  odds. "there  will  be  blunders  ;  the 
|ia**ions  surviving  from  the  war  will  have  their  untoward  influ¬ 
ence;  themannersof  our  English  friends  will  be  in  South  Africa, 
a*  they  have  often  been  elsewhere,  an  obstucle  to  their  sincerely 
pursued  good  intentions,  and  the  greed  of  the  Rhodeses  and  the 
bumptiousness  of  the  Chamberlains  will  interfere  u*  they  have 
so  sadly  interfered  in  the  past.  But  in  the  long  run  .  .  .  the 
pence  and  pn»grcss  of  the  world  will  be  decidedly  advanced." 
The  New  York  Tribune,  which  sympathizes  with  the  British  side 
of  the  controversy,  think*  that  even  the  Boer  *ympnthizcr*  must 
rejoice  that  the  British  triumph,  since  it  was  inevitable,  ha* 
conic  no  soon,  and  with  so  little  bloodshed.  "It  i*  neither  good 
sense  nor  good  morals."  it  say*,  "to  fight  against  the  inevitable 
just  for  the  sake  of  fighting  and  doing  ull  possible  harm." 

Many  paper*  are  still  unconvinced,  however,  that  the  British 
triumph  is  cither  just  or  desirable.  The  Baltimore  Am  frit  an, 
for  example,  says  of  the  war; 

"There  was  no  excuse  f**r  it.  The  world  has  not  yet  accepted 
and  never  will  accept  as  either  reasonable  or  just  the  pleas  that 
England  has  put  forth  in  defense  of  her  course.  It  was  not  a 
war  to  protect  her  subjects  in  their  rights  in  a  foreign  land,  but 
a  war  "f  greed  and  gain,  a  war  to  secure  possession  of  a  iand 
rich  in  gold  and  precious  gems,  a  war  which  will  always  be  con¬ 
demned  as  heartless  and  cruel,  a  blot  upon  the  name  of  the 
mightiest  power  of  Europe.  .  .  .  The  Boer  republic  will  now 
puss  out  of  existence,  crushed  to  death  to  satisfy  the  greed  of  a 
mighty  empire." 

The  Pittsburg  DiiRa/eii  declares  that  "the  causcof  human  lib¬ 
erty  of  popular  government — has  suffered  by  the  British  tri¬ 
umph."  and  the  Baltimore  Sun  says: 

“To  Americans  the  saddest  thought  in  connection  with  the  war 
is  that  the  destruction  of  the  Dutch  republics  may  retard  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  republican  form  of  government  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  That  may  be  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  independence  of  the  South  African  republics.  No 
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weak  state  is  now  safe  from  the  encroachments  of  a  great  empire, 
and  if  the  imperial  spirit  is  not  checked  in  the  United  States  the 
American  republic  will  commit  the  same  crime  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  possibly  in  Cuba  which  Great  Britain  is  now  preparing 
to  commit  in  South  Africa.” 

The  Springfield  Republican  thinks  that  "in  refraining  from 
blowing  up  the  Rand  gold-mines  and  razing  the  hated  city  of 
Johannesburg,  these  Boers  have  given  a  siij*erb  answer  to  their 
defamers,  and  have  shown  a  self-control  under  the  most  intense 
provocation  to  wreak  a  terrible  vengeance,  that  entitles  them  to 
runk  morally,  at  least,  with  |>e«>plcs  of  the  most  gilded  civiliza¬ 
tions." 

The  annexation  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  with  whom  Great 
Britain  had  no  ipiarrcl  before  she  came  to  the  aid  of  her  sister 
republics,  is  regarded  by  some  papers  as  especially  regrettable. 
The  Chicago  Trihunt  says: 

"Leaving  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  Transvaal  out  of  the 
question,  the  fate  of  the  Orange  Free  State  can  not  fail  to  inspire 
regret  in  the  minds  of  almost  all  Americans.  Even  the  British 
press  confesses  to  sentimental  qualms  on  this  score.  The  Free- 
State  ]>o<»ple  had  nogold-mines  and  had  not  tempted  the  cupidity 
of  the  fortune-hunters,  but  they  were  kindred  of  the  Transvaal 
Boers  and  knew  that  the  two  republics  must  ultimately  stand  or 
fall  together.  Their  loss  is  the  more  bitter  because  the  more 
swift  and  unexpected.  In  place  of  their  udmittcdly  pure  ami 
able  government  there  now  appears  some  form  of  the  British 
colonial  system,  in  which  Mr.  Rhodes  and  bis  financial  clique 
will  necessarily  play  a  pronrnent  pari,  ns  they  have  done  in  the 
politics  of  the  British  co'onics  in  South  Africa  f«»r  many  years. 
If  this  is  a  triumph  of  progress  and  civilisation  it  is  not  ap|>arcnt 
on  the  nut  face." 

The  Chicago  inter  Oteuu  remarks,  in  a  similar  strain 

"  Lord  Rolierts's  proclamation  omits  *  Free  ’  from  the  new  ter¬ 
ritory's  name.  This  was  well  done.  The  word  has  been  wiped 
from  the  face  of  the  land  by  the  imperial  armies  A  free  state 
lius  |»crishcd  from  the  earth.  An  imperial  colony  has  its  place. 
And  the  saddest  thought  of  all  to  the  American  citizen  is  that 
this  outrage  lias  been  accomplished  with  the  moral,  tho  tacit. 
sup)M>rt  of  that  branch  of  the  United  States  Government  which 
represents  the  banner  republic  of  the  century  in  the  eyes  of  the 
civilized  world." 

The  following  interesting  chronology  of  the  war  appear*  in  the 
New  York  IIWM : 

OeiniH-r  ii— Wnr 

Hit  idler  u— Natal  invaded. 

CKioher  u  —  NVwi  a. tie  ovv iipird  bp  Bi  ers 

October  i  Kimberlrv  t«.>liiln! ;  i,  dm  beu.'in 

C  1,-tolnT  |(  \li, Irking  Mill,,  Veil  .11  <!.»'  -  •.  .  Ill 

. ■  ■  -ltd! . .  Ilf  •.  blit  retired. 

Ovtidier  -Untie  of  K'nmNleMict*  .  It.nr.  .l-f.i.lrO 
Octnlicr  tt—  llr  it  i'll  cv.n  imte<|  Hunt...  rntraiirit  Iji  1.  »-:in 
Octnlier  i— lieneral  Svinon.lmlie,!  «->un«!. 

October  Hat tlr  «•!  Nicholson’*  Nek  .  i.  •  llr  tbli  r»pmrel 
Novemiier  1-<  Iwiiiih  invented  :  urdju  .i.o  nrvan 
Novem’x-r  15— Hriltsh  aimored  tram  *rr.  ke.1  at  *  evelev. 

Novrtn •>•,-  .•  Ilittlc  nf  Hrlutom  ;  lloer*  retired 

November  ..  —  Battle  of  l.r.i.  I’m  Iheoirt  red 

Noveoilwr  /"  lUltleof  Mmlder  Kiter  :  li«a*r*  retire  ! 

llei-cmU-r  10— I  kittle  <>f  Storntl>e'ic  •  tala- r.  .lefent.1 

I le.ein’aT  I  tunic  <>f  Mtu£«  r.loniein  .  Methom  defe.itcd  .  '.etirral  Wau- 

iliope  kdle  l 

HeveriiUT  i-.  — Battle  nf  Col.n~«:  Hull"  <le'-„te<l 

Jnitnaiv  I r  atta.  '<  <.n  I.hIvm”  hi  irpuNed 

1  aim  a  I  v  1  Holml.  arrive  1  ;n  •  ,.|n  Town 

January  ,  s;,i„n  K<>|i  cnptlired  Warrm 

January  n-Spion  Kop alwndonnl  bv  British  with  hearv  !■•»« 

rrbruary  ltullcr’s  third  attempt  in  rr.  rv?  UJ.  ,:mlh  l.kaS 

February  ?— Vaal  Kran/  evu«  aaleil  In  llri:i*b. 

February  H..1-TI*  reu-  <0  the  M.ililer 
February  n— K 1111  ber lev  relioel  by  F'ren-  h. 

F'cbrunrV  .->— Cronie  buinhardnl  at  l,....tili>  •  rg 
February  . — t'ronje  «urrrn.lerot. 

February  —  .  null  relieved  bv  RulV* 

March  II— Salisbury  rcie>  red  Boer  peace  |.rop»*aiS. 

March  1 .—Bloemfontein  occupied  bv  Robert*. 

March  loubert  died. 

Mari  h  .1  ilritt.li  trnppr.l  at  Sauna*  Post .  !o»irc  seven  (am 

April  1  —  Cnmie  anil  i..n  Bneru  sailed  lor  St.  Helena 

April  >  F'tve  hundred  British  ir.mp.  ■  ipiureO  Kvuilersburg. 

April  5— tii-nrral  Villebnis-Marenil  killed. 

April  i«— tTonie  landed  at  St.  Helena 
M.iv  1  —  Roberts  l>e»:;.it  march  on  Pretoria. 

Mnv  re— Kro’iistod  occupied 
May  i?—  MafekinK  relieved. 

May  f  1— British  crossed  Vaal  River. 

May  3 1>— Johannesburg  occupied. 


THE  CHINESE  "BOXERS”  AND  THE 

POWERS. 

HE  uprising  of  the  Chinese  secret  society,  called  the  “  Box¬ 
ers.”  is  rapidly  becoming  a  matter  of  international  concern. 
During  the  past  few  days  the  revolt  has  assumed  formidable 
proportions.  A  number  of  missionaries  and  several  hundred 
native  Christians  have  been  massacred,  a  railway  near  1’eking 
has  been  destroyed,  and  a  steamer  attacked  on  the  Yang-Tsc 
River.  The  interest  felt  by  the  United  States  is  accentuated  by 
the  proximity  of  the  American  legation  at  Peking,  and  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  many  American  citizens  in  that  part  of  China. 

There  are  persistent  rumors  that  Russia  is  at  the  back  of  the 
present  uprising,  and  that  she  hopes  an  opportunity  will  be  af¬ 
forded  her  of  landing  large  forces  of  troops  in  China,  thus 
strengthening  her  grip  on  this  dying  empire.  As  yet.  however, 
her  designs  have  been  thwarted  by  the  prompt  action  of  the 
other  powers.  The  State  Department  at  Washington  has  been 
in  close  communication  with  Minister  Conger,  at  Peking,  and  one 
hundred  marines  have  already  landed  from  the  American  flag¬ 
ship  .Vswitrb,  and  marched  to  tho  Chinese  capital,  in  company 


miNA  MAY  IHVI  lOI'l  AL  Wltll  A  SAW  KIM'  OK  “llOXfMS." 

-  7 tu  St.  /’.!«/  /fcwr  Aro. 

with  detachments  of  French,  British.  Italian.  Japanese,  ami 
Russian  troops. 

The  society  of  " Boxers”  is  thus  described  by  the  Philadelphia 

Timet : 

"The  Chinese  name  for  the  society  is  I-llo-Tuon.  the  1  mean¬ 
ing  righteousness,  the  llo  standing  for  peace,  and  Tuon  meaning 
fist.  ...  It  numbers  nearly  eleven  millions  of  men.  and  was 
originally  called  'The  Great  Sword  Society.'  Organized  as  a 
law-and-order '  league,  it  became  bitterly  anti-foreign  and  anti- 
Christian.  A  series  of  outrages  on  Christians  followed  until,  in 
last  October,  the  Christian  nations  forced  the  Government  to 
send  a  force  against  the  Great  Swords.  There  was  a  battle,  fol 
lowed  by  the  report  of  the  governor  of  Shantung  that  the  so- 
called  relicts  were  honest  country  folk.  Then  the  Great  Sword 
Society  disapjicared.  by  edict,  and  in  its  place  sprang  ready¬ 
made  the  '  Universal  Society  of  Boxers, '  with  the  old  organization 
and  purposes  and  with  the  added  idea  of  lighting  all  foreign  in¬ 
fluence — missionary  or  otherwise — ami  of  having  the  Government 
help  it.  The  operations  of  the  society  and  outrages  committed 
by  it  have  since  continued,  and  have  constantly  become  bolder." 

It  is  declared  that  the  revolt  is  being  secretly  encouraged  hv 
the  l»o  wager- Km  press  of  China  and  her  Government.  "Reports 
from  Peking.”  says  the  Brooklyn  Tag/e.  "suggest  that  the  upri¬ 
sing  has  been  stirred  up  by  the  Dowager- Em  press  to  sustain  the 
claims  of  her  dynasty.  She  is  opposed  to  foreign  aggressions, 
for  they  mean  the  cutting  off  of  many  of  her  perquisites  and  the 
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establishment  of  something  like  civilized  government  in  her 
dominions. "  The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  adds  "It 
is  not  the  first  time  that  a  government  more  or  less  under  foreign 
domination  lias  provoked  a  domestic  insurrection  to  throw  it  off 
and  has  seemed  to  yield  to  this  under  compulsion-;  but  "the 
Dowager-Empress  is  playing  a  precarious  game.- 

The  Philadelphia  Press  declares: 

"It  is  possible  that  this  revolution  may  mark  the  forcible 
throwing  off  of  the  old.  conservative,  self-concentrated  Chinese 
policies  through  the  protective  intervention  of  the  powers.  It 
may.  more  than  this,  foreshadow  the  actual  dismemlierment  of 
China,  for.  altho  the  Chinese  Government  has  sent  a  note  to  the 
resident  representative  of  the  powers  promising  to  suppress  rig¬ 
idly  the 'Boxers’  throughout  the  kingdom,  its  ability  todo  so  is 
very  generally  doubted.  In  such  an  event  the  landing  of  armed 
troops  ami  the  confessed  weakness  and  instability  of  the  Chinese 
Government  would  furnish  the  required  excuse  for  initiatory  steps 
in  partition  or  suzerainty.  “ 

The  New  York  7 imts  affirms  that  the  present  troubles  in  China 
present  a  unique  opportunity  to  Japan.  Says  / he  Timet: 

"Neither  France  nor  Germany  could  reasonably  object  to 
Japan  doing  policy  duty  in  China,  and  Russia,  conscious  of  the 
moral  support  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  would 
give  such  policemen,  would  hurdly  fee!  iucliucd  toil.,  so. 

"And  supposing  that  Japan  were  to  take  this  step  it  would  n«d 
lie  difficult  for  her  to  convince  her  friends,  who  in  that  event 
would  also  be  her  debtors,  that  a  foothold  in  Korea  would  lie  re¬ 
quisite  for  her  in  order  that  she  might  again  perform  the  same 
service,  should  u  similar  occasion  nrise  in  the  futurc.- 

Thc  Baltimore  Ameri,  an  also  believes  that  Japan  is  destined 
to  bo  the  coming  power  in  the  Hast,  anil  regrets  that  Europe  in¬ 
tervened  after  tile  wur  with  China,  i  he  .  Imeri,, in  declares : 

"France.  Germany,  and  England,  and  even  Italy,  are  all  re- 
s|M>nsible  in  some  degree  for  the  present  confusion.  Russia, 
however,  is  the  chief  culprit.  Hut  for  her  there  would  hove  been 
no  interference  and  no  invasion  of  the  territory  of  u  friendly 
power.  If  the  (towers  are  wise  they  will  simply  guard  their  own 
(Hisscssions.  and  let  Russia  try  to  solve,  the  problem  for  which 
her  greed  and  rapacity  are  chiefly  responsible.  A  despatch  front 
Washington  announces  that  the  United  States  is  not  interested 
in  the  matter,  except  to  protect  her  legation  ami  her  citizens. 
This  is  the  proper  stand.  Let  those  qutet  the  storm  who  raised 
it." 

Many  (tapers  maintain  that  this  last  rebellion  has  brought  the 
dismemlierment  of  China  within  measurable  distance.  "The  ujt- 
rising  of  the  *  Boxers, says  the  Boston  Advertiser,  "seems 


very  likely  to  sound  the  death-knell  of  the  Chinese  empire."  The 
Toledo  Htade  declares  that  "Chinese  non-progression  can  be  en¬ 
dured  no  longer.- and  must  give  way  to  “civilization  and  prog¬ 
ress.-  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chinese  Minister.  Wu  Ting  Fang, 
when  interviewed  at  Washington,  said  that  lie  thought  the  dis¬ 
turbances  bad  been  exaggerated,  and  that  they  were  not  likely 
to  involve  any  broad  international  question. 


GERMANY  AND  OUR  MEATS. 

HE  passage  by  the  German  Reichstag  of  a  bill  that  will  ex¬ 
clude  from  the  German  markets,  according  to  estimates  by 
Chicago  meat -packers,  alxtut  6o.ouo.uno  jtoumls  of  American 
meats  annually,  has  stirred  up  some  comment ;  and  several  pa|tc>rs 
think  that  the  bill  introduced  in  Congress  by  Mr.  Bailey,  of  Kan¬ 
sas.  directing  President  McKinley  to  impose  ami  collect  an  addi¬ 
tional  duty  of  io  per  cent,  on  all  imports  from  Germany  in  the 
event  of  the  enactment  of  the  meat  ins|>cction  bill  in  its  present 
form,  ought  to  be  passed.  "The  economic  fact  which  the  tier- 
man  Agrarians  fail  to  understand, -  says  the  Chicago  Inter  ( Kean, 
"is  that  the  United  Statescau  do  much  more  comfortably  without 
German  products  than  Germany  can  do  without  American  prod¬ 
ucts.-  and  it  suggests  that  the  barring  or  restriction  of  imports 
from  Germany  might  prove  a  good  thing  for  our  domestic  manu¬ 
facturers.  The  Chicago  Times-Herald,  too,  remarks  that  Ger¬ 
many  "need*  our  raw  materials;  we  can  get  along  without  her 
manufactures.  There  could  lie  no  doubt  uliout  the  outcome  of  u 
tariff  war  if  we  cared  to  inaugurate  one.” 

The  limes-/ /era /d  and  u  numltvr  of  other  pu;>crs  note,  how¬ 
ever.  that  the  meats  discriminated  ugainst  by  the  hill  (fresh 
meats,  canned  goods,  hams,  and  sausage)  are  a  very  small  part 
of  the  total  export*  of  American  meal  to  Germany.  Out  of  814.. 
?».««»'  worth  of  American  meats  and  meat  products  sent  to  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  nine  months  ending  with  March  of  the  present  year, 
only  about  gi.ooo.nno  worth  would  full  under  the  ban  of  the  new 
law..  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  thinks  it  would  be  very  petty 
|iolitics  to  --tart  a  tariff  war  over  so  small  a  matter,  and  says. 
"  Don't  let  us  have  any  baby  business.-  The  New  York  llerald 
takes  a  similar  view.  It  says ; 

"Let  us  look  at  the  fuets.  The  advance  sheets  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment's  report  on  imports  and  cx(>orts  for  the  ten  months  ended 
with  April  are  just  at  hand,  and  they  supply  authentic  and  in¬ 
teresting  statistic*.  To  Itcgin  with,  they  show’  that  aside  from 
lard,  oleomargarm.  and  bacon  our  cx(>ortK  in  the  way  of  meats 
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to  Germany  have  for  years  past  been  but  trifling  What  are  the 
things  we  sell  the  Germans  in  important  amounts*  In  the  last 
ten  months  $59,000,000  worth  of  cotton.  $33,000,000  worth  of 
breadstuff*.  $15,500,000  worth  of  the  products  of  petroleum  and 
of  the  oily  seed  of  the  cotton-plant.  $S.  500.000  of  copper.  $4.5'**.- 
OOO  worth  of  tobacco,  and  8*.  500. 000  of  agricultural  implements. 
The  only  other  items  of  consequence  are  $2,000,000  each  of  fruits 
and  fertilizers. 

"Here  is  certainly  a  good  customer  who  takes  $117,000,000 
worth  of  the  ubove-meutiooed  product*  in  ten  months.  Figures, 
us  u  rule,  are  rather  uninteresting,  but  these  surely  arc  worth  a 
moment's  study  at  this  time.  Of  our  lard  and  bacon  we  have 
sold  them  in  the  sumo  ten  months  $13,500.0110  worth,  but  the 
shipments  of  salt  and  pickled  beef  and  pork  have  never  amounted 
to  as  much  as  $1,000,000  in  a  corresponding  period.  Compared 
with  the  bulk  of  our  exports  to  Germany,  the  meat*  are  but  a 
trilling  item,  and  we  can  safely  trust  to  the  hard  heads  and  com¬ 
plaining  stomachs  of  the  German  masses  to  take  down  at  an 
early  day  the  barriers  erected  against  these  by  the  cattlc-raiscr  • 
of  the  old  country.  Apropos  of  the  Bailey  bill  we  arc  told  that 
'all  the  live-stock  States  are  desirous  of  having  adequate  meas¬ 
ures  adopted  by  Congress  to  overcome  the  discrimination  by 
Germany.'  This  i*  preeminently  a  case  in  which  the  old  motto, 
•  /.<i istt:  faire,  faistra  tiller,'  should  be  our  rule.” 

John  F.  Winter.  United  States  consul  at  Annaberg.  Germany, 
in  a  report  to  the  Slut  Itepartmcnt.  gives  some  interesting  facts 
alxmt  the  foreign  trade  of  Germany.  England,  and  the  I'nited 
States,  "Germany,"  he  says,  "has  built  up  her  foreign  com¬ 
merce  at  Great  Britain’s  expense;  and  the  I’nited  States,  just 
entering  the  livid,  is  building  up  n  great  foreign  trade  at  the  cx 
pense  of  both  Great  Britain  and  Germany. "  Of  the  $i'.«x>.uuo.- 
000  worth  of  foreign  commerce  carried  on  by  all  the  nations  of 
the  world,  he  finds  that  Great  Britain’s  share  is  18.5  per  cent  . 
Germany’s  10  8  per  cent.,  and  that  9.7  per  cent,  belongs  to  the 
United  States. 

CHICAGO'S  MUNICIPAL  HOUSE  CLEANING. 

T  is  not  often  that  the  absence  of  comment  in  the  press  indi¬ 
cate*  the  presence  of  u  topic  of  national  interest,  but  those 
who  remember  the  moralizutions  current  a  few  years  ago  on  the 
Sad  condition  of  Chicago's  city  politic*  will  see  that  the  rarity  of 
such  reflection*  now  reveal*  the  fact  that  u  radical  change  must 
have  taken  place.  That  such,  indeed,  i*  the  fact,  we  arc  told  by- 
Mr.  Edwin  Burritt  Smith,  lawyer,  professor  of  law  in  North¬ 
western  University,  and  an  active  worker  in  political  reform 
movements  in  Chi.-ago.  who  writes  in  the  June  Atlanta  Monthly 
the  story  of  the  cleansing  of  the  city  council.  To  show  tlie  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  work  Ihnt  confronted  the  friend*  of  honc«t  govern¬ 
ment  lie  says: 

"The  city  government  of  Chicago  touched  bottom  in  1*95.  when 
fifty-eight  of  its  sixty -eight  aldermen  were  organized  into  a 
‘gang’  for  the  service  and  blackmail  of  public  service  corpora¬ 
tions.  Within  that  year  six  great  franchises  of  enormous  value 
were  shamelessly  granted  away,  in  utter  disregard  of  general 
protest  and  the  vetoes  of  the  mayor.  Most  of  the  member*  of 
the  council  were  without  |>ersonal  standing  or  character.  The 
others  were  practically  without  voice  or  influence.  The  people 
scarcely  realized  that  the  council  contained  an  element  represen¬ 
tative  of  public  interests.’’ 

There  was  a  general  desire  for  better  things,  but  the  outlook 
was  'lark.  In  fact,  he  declare*,  "the  task  seemed  ail  but  impos¬ 
sible." 

"The  city  curried  on  it*  registration  lists  over  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  voter*.  About  three  fourths  of  these  were  of 
foreign  birth  or  parentage,  and  many  understood  the  English 
language  but  imperfectly,  if  at  all.  Nearly  all  who  composed 
this  vast  aggregation  of  seemingly  diverse  elements  were  bent 
upon  their  private  pursuits.  Could  they  lie  united  to  rescue  the 
city  from  the  spoilsmen ?  Few  so  believed.” 

So  much  for  the  situation  To  remedy  it  there  met,  in  January, 


1S96.  about  two  hundred  men,  representing  various  clubs  and  re¬ 
form  organizations,  who  banded  themselves  into  "The  Municipal 
Voters'  League."  This  league  chose  an  executive  committee  and 
gave  the  member*,  of  the  committee  power  to  choose  their  own 
successors;  and  the  executive  committee  have  carried  on  the 
work  from  then  until  now  without  calling  another  meeting  of  the 
league.  The  committee’s  work,  however,  has  proved  eminently 
satisfactory,  and  "its  facts  and  conclusions  arc  usually  accepted 
by  the  press,  and  no  substantial  newspaper  support  can  be  had 
for  candidates  whom  it  opposes."  As  to  methods,  Mr.  Smith 
says  that  the  League's  "fundamental  purpose  is  to  inform  the 
voter*  of  the  facts  nliout  all  candidates.”  He  goes  on  : 

"There  is  nothing  that  the  city  statesman  of  the  ordinary  spoil* 
variety  so  dislikes  as  a  campaign  in  which  the  issue  is  upon  the 
facts  of  his  own  record,  lie  abhors  such  an  issue  as  nature 
abhor*  a  vacuum.  He  prefer*  a  campaign  conducted  on  broad 
national  issue*  He  regard*  discussions  of  the  tariff  and  the  cur¬ 
rency  a*  of  much  greater  educational  value  than  the  facts  of  hi* 
own  modest  career.  In  this  he  is  much  mistaken.  The  League 
ha*  demonstrated  that  there  is  nothing  of  such  interest  to  the 
voters,  on  the  eve  of  a  municipal  election,  as  an  authoritative 
statement  of  these  suggestive  facts." 

One  result  of  this  plan  of  campaign  i*  that  "party  managers 
in  many  wards  in  which  the  League's  sup|x»rt  has  become  vital 
to  success  submit  names  of  candidates  in  advance."  A*  to  fur¬ 
ther  results  of  the  league's  work  he  says: 

"It  has  now  conducted  five  campaigns,  in  each  of  which  the 
election  of  one  half  the  membership  of  the  council  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  was  involved.  In  it*  first  campaign,  twenty  out  of 
thirty-four  ward*  returned  candidates  having  its  indorsement, 
two  of  the*®  being  independent*.  Five  others,  to  whom  it  gave 
it*  qualified  indorsement  as  the  choice  of  evils,  were  chosen. 
Each  of  these  last  proved  unfaithful  to  public  interests.  Five 
others  betrayed  their  pledges.  At  the  expiration  of  their  term, 
two  year*  later,  the  League  recommended  nineteen  retiring 
member*  for  defeat,  and  fifteen  for  redaction.  Of  the  fi  .• 
group,  but  five  secured  rcimminutiutis.  and  but  two  re-elections 
Of  the  second  group,  three  declined  renominations  in  advance, 
the  twelve  others  were  all  renominated,  and  eleven  of  them  re¬ 
elected.  In  the  same  campaign,  twenty-five  former  member*  of 
bad  record  sought  to  return  to  the  council.  The  League  objected 
to  their  nomination,  giving  their  records.  Only  six  were  nomi¬ 
nated,  and  three  elected.  In  the  campaign  of  the  spring  of  1S09. 
the  iH'mncratic  candidate  for  mayor  carried  seventeen  ward*  from 
which  Republican  candidates  for  the  council  having  the  support 
of  the  League  were  returned.  All  but  two  of  the  retiring  mem¬ 
bers  condemned  by  the  League  were  defeated  for  reelect  ion. 

"The  net  result  of  the  five  campaigns  must  suflicc.  in  lieu  of 
further  details  of  the  several  contest*.  Of  the  fifty-eight  *  gang  ’ 
members  of  1*95  but  four  arc  now  in  the  council.  The  ’  honest 
minority ’of  ten  of  1  $95  became  a  two-thirds  majority  in  1H99. 
The  quality  of  the  membership  ha*  steadily  improved.  Each 
year  it  1*  found  easier  to  secure  good  candidates.  To-day  the 
council  contains  many  men  of  character  and  force.  A  consider¬ 
able  number  of  prominent  citizens  have  become  member*.  The 
council  is  organized  on  a  non-partizun  basis,  the  good  men  of 
Imth  parties  being  in  charge  of  all  the  committees.  It  is  steadily 
becoming  more  efficient.  1  No  general  ‘boodle  ordinance*  has 
passed  over  the  mayor’s  veto  since  the  first  election  in  which  the 
League  participated.  Public  despair  has  given  place  to  general 
confidence  in  the  early  redemption  of  tliccotincil.  It  is  no  longer 
a  g«««!  investment  for  public  service  corporations  toexpend  large 
sums  to  secure  the  reelect  ion  of  notorious  boodlcr*.  It  is  no 
longer  profitable  to  pay  large  amounts  to  secure  membership  in 
a  body  in  which  ‘ alderman ic  business’  has  ceased  to  be  good. 
It  i*  now  an  honor  to  Ik-  a  member  of  the  Chicago  council." 

The  Chicago  Tribune  says  that  the  League  deserves  all  the 
praise  that  Mr.  Smith  gives  it;  and  The  Times-Jfcrahi  says. 
"There  can  be  no  doubt  in  any  one’s  miud  that  the  League  ha* 
performed  a  great  service  for  the  people.  It  has  given  them  the 
organization  and  the  information  that  they  needed  to  circumvent 
a  wretched  political  system,  and  while  it  is  not  represen tative 
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like  a  boodle  convention  chosen  at  boodle  primaries,  the  facts 
show  that  it  is  thoroughly  representative  «»f  public  sentiment." 
The  Chicago  Record  remarks  that  "Chicago  has  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  look  to  other  cities  for  object-lessons  in  municipal 
p ’ogress  that  it  is  especially  a  cause  for  pride  to  be  able  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  others  some  features  in  which  wc  excel  and  are  deserving 
of  imitation." 

VIRGINIA  AND  NEGRO  SUFFRAGE. 

HE  decision  made  by  the  voters  of  Virginia,  bv  a  majority 
of  about  i8.ooo,  to  call  a  convention  to  revise  the  state  con¬ 
stitution  is  attracting  wide  interest,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  one  purpose  of  the  revision  is  to  be  the  addition  of  an 
educational  and  property  qualification  to  the  ballot  laws,  such  us 
is  now  in  force  in  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  I.oui*iana. 
and  the  additional  provision,  also  in  force  in  the  three  other 
States  mentioned,  that  lineal  descendants  of  men  who  voted  be¬ 
fore  the  Civil  War  shall  not  be  barred  from  voting  by  lack  of 
education  or  property.  The  effect  of  these  constitutional  provi¬ 
sions,  in  the  States  where  they  are  being  tried,  is  to  keep  nearly 
all  the  negroes  from  the  polls,  without  disfranchising  any  white 
men.  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  nml  Louisiana,  which  have 
adopted  this  plan,  are  the  only  Staten  in  the  Union  \yhich  have  a 
larger  proportion  of  negroes  than  of  white  inhabitants.  Three 
other  States— Virginia,  North  Carolina,  nml  Alabama  —  have 
more  than  half  a  million  colored  inhabitants  each,  and  will  vote 
on  constitutional  amendments  this  year  or  next.  North  Carolina 
will  vote  on  the  amendment  in  August.  Virginia  will  vote  as 
soon  as  the  legislature  and  constitutional  convention  can  frame 
the  amendment,  and  Alabama  will  vote  on  the  question  this 
summer. 

The  Cleveland  I. coder  (Rep.)  asks  if  it  is  not  rather  inconsist¬ 
ent  that  the  Democrats  of  the  South,  who  "proton*  to  have  great 
Milicitlldu  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands." 
and  "arc  clamoring  for  the  granting  of  political  freedom  and 
national  independence  to  the  dark-skinned  follower*  of  Agui- 
nnldo.  and  have  wept  barrel*  of  crocodile  tear*  because  of  their 
apprehension  that  these  people  may  l>c  oppressed  in  some  way." 
should  Ihj  the  very  ones  who  "have  done  their  utmost  during  the 
past  thirty-five  year*  to  oppress  and  disfranchise  the  millions  of 
hlnck  men  in  the  South  who  were  freed  from  Democratic  slavery 
by  the  Republican  Party."  Tho  Boston  Journo!  (Rep.)  declares 


that  "Virginia  has  no  excuse  of  any  apprehensions  of  negro  dom 
■nation  for  her  course."  as  the  white  voters  outnumber  the  negro 
voters  two  to  one.  "If  Virginia  white  men  arc  made  of  such 
stuff."  it  remarks,  "that  two  of  them,  on  the  average,  can  be 
‘dominated’  by  one  negro,  a  frightful  degeneracy  has  taken 
place  in  the  old  State.” 

A  Virginia  view  of  the  matter  may  1*  seen  in  the  following 
comment  from  the  Richmond  Times  (Ind.  Dcm.)  : 

"Under  the  constitution,  which  is  to  be  framed,  large  numbers 
of  negroes  will  be  deprived  of  their  votes,  but  they  will  not  suffer 
by  reason  of  it.  The  black  man's  vote  has  done  him  fai  more 
harm  than  good,  ami  the  great  majority  of  black  men  in  this 
State  would  be  better  off  without  the  right  of  suffrage  than  with 
it.  The  whites  arc  determined  that  the  negro  party  in  this  State 
shall  not  rule,  and  so  measures  have  long  been  in  force  to  nullify 
the  black  man's  vote.  His  vote  under  the  present  system  is  not 
effective  and  never  will  l*c  effective,  and  so  the  black  man  might 
as  well  not  have  the  right  to  vote. 

"So  much  for  the  masses.  As  for  that  class  of  intelligent,  law- 
abiding,  property-owning  colored  men.  ami  it  is  a  considerable 
class  in  Virginia  and  growing,  we  are  heartily  in  favor  of  extend¬ 
ing  the  suffrage  to  them.  We  believe  that  all  such  will  be  given 
the  right  to  vote,  and  that  the  inducement  will  be  held  out  to 
other  colored  men  toquulify." 

MR.  HAZEL’S  APPOINTMENT. 

HE  nomination  by  the  President  of  John  R.  Hazel,  of  Buf¬ 
falo.  for  United  States  district  judge  for  the  newly  created 
judicial  district  of  western  New  York  has  stirred  up  an  amount 
of  adverse  comment  seldom  seen  in  the  case  of  minor  federal 
appointments;  and  the  opposition  has  succeeded  in  delaying,  if 
not  defeating,  confirmation  by  the  Senate.  The  main  objection 
urged  against  Mr.  Iloscl'*  ap|toinlmcnt  is  expressed  in  tho  report 
by  the  New  York  Bar  Association,  which  say*.  "We  can  not 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  Ins  desert*  are  political  rather  thor 
legal,  and  hi*  selection  a  reward  of  |>oliticnl  service,  and  to  b 
explained  a*  such  rather  than  a  recognition  of  professional  pror. 
nence  or  merit."  Mr.  Hazel's  critics  after  a  search  of  ccrrt 
rcco*d*  assert  that  he  ha*  appeared  in  court  only  four  time- 
in  tho  last  ten  years,  nml  say  that  he  never  attended  a  law 
school,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  w«>n  after  he  was  graduated 
from  high  school.  He  is  said  to  Ik-  a  valued  ally  of  Senator  Platt 
in  the  Republican  |>oliticul  organization,  and  a  shrewd  financier. 


—  The  D* I  roil  Evening  .few. 

SOME  POLITICAL  ECLIPSES. 
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as  shown  by  his  sale  of  the  yacht  Enquirer  to  the  Government 
daring  the  war  with  Spain.  This  yacht,  according  to  the  New 
York  Tribune  (Rep.),  cost  her  owner.  Mr.  W.  J.  Conners,  of 
Buffalo.  about  $-45,000.  Mr.  Hazel,  it  appears,  succeeded  in  sell¬ 
ing  the  craft  to  the  Government  for  $*0,000.  and  the  authorities, 
after  using  her  a  year,  and  spending  over  $4.000 on  her  for  re¬ 
pairs,  advertised  her  for  sale  at  an  appraised  value  of  $2o.uno. 
The  Tribune  quotes  Mr.  Hazel  s  testimony  as  given  before  a 
court  in  Buffalo  in  which  he  says  that  he  received  $5,000  for  his 
part  in  the  transaction.  It  is  said  that  Secretary  Root  and  At¬ 
torney-General  Griggs  earnestly,  altho  unsuccessfully,  urged  the 
President  not  to  up  joint  Mr.  Hazel. 

The  Buffalo  E\ press  (Rep.)  is  opjiosing  confirmation  vigor¬ 
ously.  and  the  New  York  Tribune  calls  the  apfNMntmvnt  a  "seri¬ 
ous  blunder."  It  continues:  “The  party  can  not  afford  to  go 
before  the  people  with  the  record  of  prostituting  tin.- federal  court*, 
to  the  service  of  politicians.  This  Administration  has  gone  a> 
far  as  it  can  safely  go  in  the  degradation  of  the  judiciary  from 
the  standard  set  by  the  names  of  Marshal!  and  Story.  The  dis¬ 
trict  court  docs  not  ulways  command  men  of  the  eminent  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Supreme  Court  justices,  but  it  does  demand  men  of  similar 
character  and  serious  legal  training,  and  it  has  generally  had 
them."  The  New  York  World  (Ind.  I>em.)  call*  the  appoint¬ 
ment  “a  scandal  and  a  disgrace  to  the  federal  judiciary,"  and 
The  Evening  Tost  (Ind.)  calls  itan  "outrage."  The  latter  pa|wr 
continues:  "We  do  not  believe  that  n  man  was  ever  nominated 
for  judge  of  a  United  States  court  so  utterly  devoid  »*f  legal 
knowledge,  training,  ami  expedience." 

President  McKinley,  too.  conics  in  for  a  share  of  criticism 
The  New  York  Hern  1,1  (Ind.)  says  that  "the  President  confess¬ 
edly  made  the  appointment  Iwcausc  both  Senator*  and  a  Buffalo 
Representative  recommended  it.  and  he  Con  hi  not  afford  to  get 
into  trouble  with  Platt  and  iHtpcw  in  the  year  of  a  Presidential 
election."  The  New  York  'Times  (Ind.i  observes  that  "this  is 
not  n  nice  theory  of  tho  Presidential  function.  It  dries  not  add  to 
the  dignity  of  the  high  ofticoorof  the  man  who  occupies  it.  It 
makes  the  incumbent  of  the  Presidency  seem  a  good  deal  like  a 
dummy.  .  .  .  He  lias  not  only  mode  a  bad  appointment,  an  aj»- 
polntmcnt  so  bad  that  it  has  In-come  a  national  scandal,  but  lie 
exhibits  himself  as  lacking  the  courage  to  revoke  it  without  the 
permission  of  the  appointee's  backers.  Practically  he  confesses 
that  he  surrendered  the  executive  function  to  the  Senators  from 
New  York."  The  Philadelphia  AV<vr</(  Ind.*  Item.)  remarks  that 
"President  McKinley  lacks  Ixickbone,"  and  the  Watcrbury 
American  (Ind.)  says  that  this  affair  "is  simply  additional  evi¬ 
dence  of  McKinley's  structural  weakness." 

So  much  for  Mr.  Hazel's  critics.  His  friends  argue  that  his 
native  ability,  as  shown  in  his  success  in  politic*  amt  business, 
will  make  him  an  able  judge,  regardless  of  his  inexperience. 
His  chief  reliance  is  n  list  of  j<i*>  indorsement*,  containing  the 
names  of  a  number  of  prominent  judges.  Mr.  Hazel  i*  indorsed 
by  both  Senators  from  New  York.  De-pew  and  Platt. 

The  New  York  Sun  (Rep  I  expresses  the  suspicion  that  “there 
is  quite  as  much  of  |M>litics  in  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Hazel's  con¬ 
firmation  as  there  is  alleged  to  lie  in  his  appointment."  Per¬ 
haps  the  best  defense  of  the  apj-.intment  s*«  forgiven  is  made  by 
Senator  Dcpew.  who  presented  Mr.  Hazel's  name  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  appointment.  Mr.  Depcw  said  in  an  interview  with  a 
representative  of  the  New  York  limes  - 

“Mr  Hazel  eantc  first  to  Mr.  Platt,  not  to  me.  I  am  not  much 
of  a  patronage  dispenser.  Mr.  Platt  agreed  to  support  him.  aud 
he  then  came  to  me.  I  always  like  to  know  something  ai«>:it  a 
man  when  he  a>ks  for  mv  indorsement,  and  in  response  to  my 
request  Mr.  Hazel  submitted  the  most  remarkable  recommenda¬ 
tions  I  ever  have  seen. 

"Ho  produced  letters  from  every  judge  in  the  eighth  judicial 
district,  a  district  whose  bench comjiares  favorably  with  the  bench 
of  any  district  iu  tlic  State  of  New  York.  These  eminent  judges 


did  not  merely  sign  their  names  to  a  petition,  but  wrote  letters, 
cordial,  emphatic  letters.  He  had  the  indorsement  of  every 
county  judge  in  the  western  district  of  New  York.  He  had  the 
indorsement  of  every  district  attorney  in  the  district,  uml  he  luid 
the  indorsement  of  more  than  half  the  bar  of  Buffalo,  including 
many  of  the  nv»st  eminent  lawyers  there. 

"I  recognized  the  names  of  men  whose  standing  at  the  bar  1 
knew  well,  men  who  had  been  retained  as  counsel  in  past  times 
by  the  road.  The  name  of  Spencer  Clinton  alone  would  have 
been  enough  to  decide  me.  He  occupies  a  place  at  the  Buffalo 
bar  similar  to  those  occupied  by  Choate  and  Root  in  New  York  ; 
and  he  is  no  politician- -doesn't  know  anything  about  politics. 

"When  I  saw  these  recommendations.  1  said  very  frankly  to 
Mr.  Haze! :  ’  You  have  the  most  extraordinary  lot  of  indorsements 
I  have  seen  in  all  my  life.'  1  told  him  that  1  should  supjKirt  him 
with  pleasure,  and  I  did  so.  |  heard  of  no  opposition  to  him 
then.  1  knew  that  there  were  two  or  three  other  candidates  for 
the  place-  lawyers  who  wanted  to  l»e  judges— but  they  had  no 
indorsements  except  theirown  letters.  I  did  not  ask  for  any  fur¬ 
ther  indorsement  of  Mr.  Hazel,  ami  do  not  see  what  more  it  would 
be  possible  to  ask. 

"The  judges  who  recommended  Mr.  Hazel  so  cordially  were, 
some  of  them,  men  who  had  twelve  years  yet  to  servo ;  some  who 
had  just  been  elected ;  some  who  were  about  to  retire  by  reason 
of  the  age  limit,  anil,  even  if  1  were  disposed  to  hunt  for  selfish 
motives  in  the  actions  of  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  irreproach¬ 
able  judges  in  the  State  of  New  York,  it  would  bo  hard  to  sus- 
pect  a  selfish  motive  in  such  cases . 

"As  to  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Hazel,  1  think  it  originated  in 
politic*.  A  man  who  has  l>een  active  in  politics,  so  active  as  to 
become  the  party  loader  in  his  county,  cun  not  aspire  to  office 
without  arousing  |>olitical  opposition. " 


CONGRESS,  THE  TRUSTS,  AND  POLITICS. 

THE  defeat  of  the  anti-trust  constitutional  amendment  in  the 
House  on  Friday  of  last  week  ami  the  passage,  the  next 
day.  of  the  strong  amendment  to  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law. 
has  called  out  some  remark.  both  Republicans  und  Democrats 
accusing  each  other  of  "posing"  on  the  trust  issue  for  political 
effect.  The  vote  for  the  constitutional  amendment  fell  36  votes 
short  of  the  two  thirds  necessary  for  the  passage  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution,  most  of  the  Republicans  voting  for  the 
measure,  and  roost  of  the  Democrats  against  it.  The  New  York 
.l/ii//  and  Express  (Rep.)  says  that  the  amendment  promised 
"is  interesting  chiefly  Iwcausc  of  the  panic  it  has  created  among 
the  professional  anti-trust  agitators."  It  odds: 

"  How  has  it  I  wen  received  by  the  anti-trust  contingent »  They 
have  rushed  into  caucus  in  terror  and  dismay  and  pledged  them¬ 
selves  to  oppose  it  to  the  bitter  end.  It  has  frightened  them  into 
hysterics,  and  they  are  falling  over  one  another  in  a  wild  stam¬ 
pede  to  get  away  from  it.  thus  presenting  a  characteristic  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  old-fashioned  Democratic  cowardice  and  deceit." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Brooklyn  Engle  (Ind.  Dcm.)  declares: 

"If  the  Republicans  had  a  two-thirds  majority  in  the  House, 
to  propose  such  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  they  would 
not  promise  it.  They  are  now  moving  to  do  what  they  know  they 
can  not  do  and  what  they  would  not  move  to  do.  if  they  could  do 
it.  Tbcir  purpose  is  to  jioint  to  a  solid  Republican  vote  in  favor 
of  an  impossible  proposition  and  to  a  Democratic  opposition  to  it 
”n  principle,  in  the  hope  that  a  large  proportion  of  unthinking 
citizens  will  conclude  that  one  party  opposed  the  trusts  and  the 
other  party  befriended  them.  Children  do  that  sort  of  thing, 
but  in  their  ca>c-  is  the  excuse  that  they  do  it  sincerely,  impul¬ 
sively.  and  unintclligcntlv.  When  grown-up  men  do  the  same 
thing  insincerely,  deliberately,  ami  with  a  clear  realization  of  its 
emptiness,  the  action  may  be  called  politics,  but  it  is  better  en¬ 
title*!  to  be  named  humbug." 

The  bill  which  passed  the  House  with  only  one  dissenting  vole 
on  Saturday  of  last  week  is  described  as  follows  in  a  Washington 
despatch  i:i  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  : 

"The  bill  amends  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  so  as  to  declare 
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every  contract  or  combination  in  the  form  of  a  trust  or  conspiracy 
in  restraint  of  commerce  among  the  States  or  with  foreign  nations 
illegal,  and  every  party  to  such  contract  or  combination  guilty 
of  a  crime,  punishable  by  a  tine  of  not  less  than  $500  nor  more 
than  $5,000,  and  by  imprisonment  of  not  less  than  six  months  nor 
more  than  two  years.  It  provides  that  any  person  injured  by  a 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  may  recover  threefold  dam¬ 
ages.  The  definition  of  'person'  and  ’  persons '  in  the  present 
law  is  enlarged  so  as  to  include  the  agents,  officers,  or  attorneys 
of  corporations.  For  purposes  of  commerce  it  declares  illegal 
all  corporations  or  associations  formed  or  carrying  on  business 
for  purposes  declared  illegal  by  the  common  law ;  provides  that 
they  may  be  perpetually  enjoined  from  carrying  on  interstate 
commerce  and  forbids  them  the  use  of  the  United  States  mails. 
It  provides  for  the  production  of  persons  and  pajiers.  confers 
jurisdiction  upm  United  States  circuit  and  district  courts  for  the 
trial  of  causes  under  it.  and  authorizes  any  person,  firm,  corpora¬ 
tion.  or  association  to  begin  and  prosecute  proceedings  under  it." 

An  amendment  to  the  bill. offered  by  the  Democrats,  providing 
that  nothing  in  the  act  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  trades- 
unions  or  labor  organisations,  was  also  adopted  bv  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  <260  to  8). 

The  solid  Democratic  vote  for  the  bill  is  thus  explained  by  the 
Washington  corrcs]>ondent  of  the  New  York  Journal  ilH-m.) 

"The  Dcmoc-ruts  started  out  with  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
passage  through  the  House  of  a  bill  that  would  be  thoroughly 
effective  in  curtailing  the  powers  of  the  trusts,  but  with  the  feel- 
mg  thut  a  step  in  that  direction  is  belter  thun  no  action  at  all. 
and  therefore  determined  to  vote  for  the  measure  framed  by  the 
Republican*,  which  meusure,  however,  the  Republican  Senate 
is  never  exacted  to  pass." 

The  Washington  corrcs|>ondcnt  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
(Rep.)  charges  the  Democrats  with  insincerity  in  their  support 
of  the  unti-trust  measure.  He  said  in  his  despatch  telling  of  the 
vote : 

"Thu  outcomo  of  the  contest  which  the  Democrats  had  courted 
has  been  most  illsup]x>inting  to  all  factions  of  the  opposition,  and 
to-night  they  uro  bitterly  accusing  and  ruiling  against  one  an¬ 
other.  The  only  crumb  of  comfort  any  of  them  can  find  is  a 
hope  that  if  the  bill  passed  to-day  shall  become  law  it  will  be 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  *»f  the  United 
States. 

"In  view  of  this  week's  performances  of  the  minority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  subject  of  trusts,  the  action  of 
the  Kansas  City  convention  on  the  same  subject  will  be  awaited 
with  anxious  misgivings  by  Dcmo-I'op  Congressmen,  and  with 
somewhat  eager  curiosity  and  interest  by  Republicans.  * 

Mitigation  Of  Siberian  Exile.  —  Admirers  of  Tolstoy 
may  incline  to  rcgnrd  it  ns  more  than  a  coincidence  that  within  a 
few  months  of  the  appearance  of  his  book  assailing  the  cruel 
injustice  of  a  system  which  sent  innocent  men  and  women  to 


exile  in  Siberia,  the  Russian  council  should  adopt  a  law  pro¬ 
viding  that  no  one  shall  be  exiled  to  Siberia  without  judicial 
inquiry.  The  New  York  Sun  says  of  the  measure  : 

"  By  the  new  law  in  the  great  mass  of  cas£s  transportation  to 
Siberia  is  wholly  abolished.  In  all  cases  judicial  inquire-  must 
precede  exile  ;  and  those  convicts  who  arc  sent  to  Silieria  will  not 
be  left,  as  heretofore,  at  the  most  distant  outposts  guarded  by 
Russian  soldiery,  to  engage  in  enforced  labor  in  tlie  mines  or  to 
pick  up  a  living  as  best  they  can.  but  will  be  placed  in  prisons  to 
be  built  at  once  for  their  reception.  The  indiscreet  victims  of 
their  own  opinions,  dissenters  from  the  orthodox  faith,  advocates 
of  a  constitution  for  the  state,  cranks  of  nil  kinds  shouting  for 
'reform'  will  no  longer  be  herded  by  thousands  with  hardened 
criminals  and  marched  in  the  common  chain  gangs  over  the  bleak 
route  of  exile." 

The  Chicago  Timei-Hera/, I  calls  this  "one  of  the  most  notable 
reforms  of  the  times,”  and  the  Philadelphia  Times  says  that  "this 
act  by  the  young  Czar  is  on  a  par  with  the  abolition  of  serfdom 
by  his  grandfather."  The  exiles  have  hitherto  numlx-red  more 
than  30.000  a  year;  and  in  i$yj.  it  is  said,  half  of  the  exiles  were 
sent  out  on  orders  of  the  administration,  without  hearings  iu 
court. 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF. 

Wiut  Kentucky  needs  ia  •  movement  to  teach  the  young  Idea  not  to 
•hoot. -AW*. 

It  will  1*  a  mean  trick  to  play  on  the  !>emocralic  politician*  If  the  Boera 
•ur render  bejora  election.— /'Ar  I'Aitag'  After d. 

CMIIXMO.— It  was  a  cold  day  lot  Tammany  when  the  Ice  monopoly  *n, 
uncovered  —  I  hr  Art  hr  tier  /‘rm.-.ral  CkrxmkU. 

M*.  Pi -AT  1  doea  not  really  agree  with  the  Supreme  Court ‘■decision  that 
■n  office  1*  not  property.  He  know*  better.  7 be  Afnng/itU  AefuNnj". 

tr  M  now  the  mam(e*t  destiny  of  the  civilized  nation*  to  protect  the 
Chine *e  from  themselves,  and  lake  the  country  In  payment.—  Tkt  AkiUdth 
/*'•*  l-e'err. 

A  UA*  was  arrested  for  making  a  »illy  speech  in  the  national  Houne  of 
Representative*  on  Saturday,  hut  that  wa*  hccauoe  he  made  It  from  the 
Kallery  in*iead  of  the  floor  of  the  House.—  The  ( Ait <1  go  Dally  Preu, 

Till  following  two  atanraa  of  a  parody  »n  **  America,”  contrast Ing  the 
condition  of  Hawaii,  which  has  free  trade  with  the  Untied  Stale*,  with  that 
ot  Porto  Rico  under  the  tariff,  appear  in  the  San  Juan  \tn<sr 

My  country,  'tie  of  the* 

That  net  Hawaii  free. 

Of  thee  I  sing  • 

I  am  a  slave  no  more. 

I've  dumped  the  load  I  lx»re 
And  ceased  to  kneel  Iwforc 
A  queen  or  king. 

Land  of  the  brave  and  Juat, 

Land  of  the  *ugar  trust. 

How  sweet  to  he 
Held  up  outside  the  gale 
And  made  to  pay  the  freight— 

I  tell  rou  what,  it'* great 
And  tickles  me 


PRONUNCIATION  OF  WORDS  IN  CURRENT  HISTORY. 


HE  following  arc  the  most  important  Dutch.  Spanish,  and 
Italian  journals  from  which  translations  arc  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest: 

HUTCH! 

Amsterdammer  (The  Am«terdam) . ym’atcrdym'cr. 

Con  rant  (The  Couranti . cO  rflat1. 

Export  bind  (Export  bulletin) . export'MuL 

HundeMblad  (Commercial  Bulletin) . hyudV*  -blyt. 

Holland  la  (Hollandi . kolyad'l  y. 

Nicuws  van  den  Dug  (News of  the  Day) . n>li?-fyn  den  dyn”. 

Xicuwe  Rotterdninache  Courant  (New  Rot. 

terdam  Courant) . nlil  we  rut'crdym'sbt  eOr-ynt'. 

Tyd  iTimet . tit. 

UtrechiBchc  Dngblad  (Utrecht  Daily  Bullet!n>,a’trrnt-«bc  dim'  My t. 


Spanish  : 

Correo  E.paflol  (Spanish  Courier) . co  re’ll  eepyn-yol'. 

Kpoca  I  Epoch) . e'pocy. 

EspafU  Moderna  (Modern  Spain) . e  .pOn'jy  modrr'ny. 

Lustration  RapaAoU  y  Americana  (Spanish 

and  AmerK-an  Illustration) . MQ-etrythl-on'  eapyn-yol'a  I 

y-merdcO'ny. 

Pais  (Nation) . pQ-fa' 

Italian  : 

Fi«chietto  <a  whiff  1 . fla-kl  et’o. 

fiarietta  del  Popolo  (People's  Gazette) . gyts-et'y  del  po‘|io-lo. 

Nuovm  Antologta  (New  Anthology  1 . nOA'vy  yn-to  lo  jt’o. 

Piccolo  iThe  Little  One) . plr'olo. 

Tribune  (Tribune) . trl-tdk'ny. 


.1  (a.  In  *ufa).  d  (ann).  a  (At).  (I  (fare).  aU  (angry),  b  (bed),  c  (cat)  h  (church),  a  cbOueh).  d  (did).  dh=th  (then),  d*  (adze),  e  (nel).  c  (otef).  f  (fate),  f  (fun), 
i!  (go),  h  dial).  I  (It).  !  (machine),  ul  (able),  j  (j«D.  k  (kink).  I  (lad).  1  or  lye  =  lli  (brilliant).  m  (man).  n  (out).  fl=oy  (union).  0  (bon)  P..  0  (Ink),  o  (obey).  <1  (no). 
*  (no().  A  (nor),  ol  (oil).  auOMNiae),  p  (pay).  p- (lapse).  rw  =  qu  (queer),  r  (roll).  *  (hi**).  »h  (*be),  I  (tell).  !h  (thin),  t*  (lasts),  u  (full).  D  (rule),  10  (mute),  0  (dOnc) 
Ger..  o  <np).  0  (bum).  *  (van).*a  (v.aft>,  wt=w*  (weal).  x  (wax),  y  (yrt).  yd  (yard),  z  (z«w).zh-z  (azure). 
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LETTERS  AND  ART. 


LE  GALLIENNE'S  CRITICISM  OF  KIPLING. 

T3  ICHARI)  J.K  (iAM.IF.XXE,  ut  the  opposite  extreme  from 
Rudyard  Kipling  in  mental  and  physical  fiber,  has  joined 
the  army  of  critics  of  the  author  of  "The  Absent-Minded  Beggar,  “ 
in  a  volume  in  which  he  calls  Kipling  “the  captain  voice  of  a 
certain  Tory  reaction."  claiming  that  Kipling  is  the  leader  of  a 

materialistic  school, 
the  head  of  a  retro* 
grade  movement 
which  he  says  is 
only  temporary  in 
its  vogue  and  one  of 
the  mysterious  ways 
in  which  progress 
often  works. 

What  Mr  Le  Gol- 
lictmc  says  is  not 
new,  but  derives  in¬ 
terest  from  a  certain 
piquancy  of  style 
ebaraeterist ic  of 
most  of  this  writer's 
sayings. 

Of  Mr.  Kipling's 
|»oetry  the  critic 
says:  * 

"What.  then,  is 
the  truth  about  Mr. 
Kipling's  poetry  of 
It  may.  1 
think,  lie  gathered 
from  the  running 
comment  I  have 
made  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  page*.  It  is 

that  Mr.  Kipling  is  master  of  captivating  sing-song,  a  magician 
of  catches  and  refrains.  Of  melodies  that  trip  and  dance,  and 
gaily  or  mournfully  or  romantically  come  and  go  there  has  per¬ 
haps  been  no  such  master  lie  fore  him  in  English  ;  ami  he  is  this 
largely  because  he  has  had  the  wisdom  to  follow  Burns,  and  with 
many  of  his  ballads  to  |topular  or  traditional  airs,  which  must  be 
allowed  their  share  in  the  success.  He  is.  so  to  say.  the  Burns, 
mu  of  steam.  Imt  of  the  music-hall  song: 

“  Ami  the  lun*s  that  nit.n«  so  much  to  <ou  alooo- 

Common  things  that  make  you  choke  an<l  blow  rour  now. 
Vulgar  tune*  that  bring  the  laugh  that  brings  the  gioan  — 

I  can  rip  vour  heart-strings  out  with  those." 

Mr.  Lc  Gallienne  says  Mr.  Kipling's  lyre  i>  a  banjo,  which  he 
is  very  fond  of  strumming. 

Of  Mr.  Kipling's  stories,  he  claims  that  the  style  is  largely 
journalistic;  that  two  main  pur|M«ses  run  through  all  the  short 
stories,  one  tho  celebration  of  the  romance  of  the  English  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  India,  and  the  other  the  romance  of  commerce  through¬ 
out  the  world.  He  continues: 

“  Perhaps  the  quality  that  first  struck  one  in  reading  Mr.  Kip¬ 
ling’s  stories  was  their  exceptional  reality  while  you  read  them. 
That,  and  the  extraordinary  knowledge  not  onlvof  the  details  of 
human  life,  but  of  its  less  speedily  learned  moods,  complications, 
and  significances  ;  knowledge,  too.  that  even  in  a  generation  so 
inured  to  marvelous  boys  was  made  the  more  astonishing  by  its 
precocious  acquirement.  ...  It  was  evident  that  Kipling  had 
read  deeply  in  the  book  of  human  life.  He  really  did  know  an 
astonishing  number  of  things  about  men  and  women,  white  and 
brown.” 

But  Mr.  I.e  Gallienne  thinks  Kipling's  tales  are  easily  for¬ 
gotten  . 

"The stories  are  full  *  f  surprises,  but  one great  and  disapjioint- 


ing  surprise  is  the  facility  with  which  we  forget  them.  Paper 
and  print  have  seldom,  if  ever,  produced  so  magic-lantem-like 
an  impression  of  reality.  One  is  the  more  surprised  to  find  how 
skilfully  they  elude  the  memory.  Out  of  all  the  one  hundred  and 
thirty-one  stories  there  is  not  more  than  a  dozen  of  which  a  nor¬ 
mal  memory  can  recall  the  features,  and  numerous  as  the  char¬ 
acters  are  to  which  we  have  been  introduced,  there  ore  certainly 
not  a  half  a  dozen  which  wc  can  differentiate." 

But  while  Mr.  Kipling  has  written  little  that  wholly  pleases 
Mr.  I-e  Gallienne.  the  latter  admits  the  significance  and  the 
world  influence  of  the  author  of  "The  Recessional."  He  thinks 
that  altho  Mr.  Kipling  is  not  to  be  held  accountable  for  the  prev¬ 
alence  of  ihe  war  spirit,  he  is  largely  responsible  for  its  glorifica¬ 
tion  : 

“Corresponding  in  no  small  degree  to  the  present  contempt  in 
France  for  the  intellectual  — that  is.  for  those  who  regard  human 
life  as  something  more  than  brute  force,  brutal  rivalries,  and 
brute  pleasures-  we  are  in  the  thick  of  one  of  tho  most  cynically 
impudent  triumphs  of  the  Philistines  the  world  has  seen.  All 
that  should  be  meant  by  civilization  is  a  mock.  The  once  kindly 
fields  of  literature  arc  beneath  the  heels  of  a  set  of  literary  rough- 
riders  AH  the  nobler  and  gentler  instincts  of  men  und  women 
are  ridiculed  as  sentimentality.  All  tho  hard-won  gains  of  nine¬ 
teenth-century  philosophers  arc  thrown  to  the  winds  ;  and  for  the 
minor  ameliorations  of  science  we  have  to  pay  with  the  most 
diabolical  development  of  the  foul  art  of  war.  .  .  .  Mr.  Kipling 
is  not  a  lonely  voice  crying  to-day  what  nil  will  feel  to-morrow. 
He  i-.  the  voice  of  the  tide  at  its  height.  Vet  if  the  mood  creates 
the  voice,  the  voice  powerfully  reinforces  tjie  mood.  There  is  a 
captaincy  in  expression,  and  such  is  the  responsibility  if  flic 
voice. " 

Mr.  I.v  Gallienne' s  chief  objection  to  Kipling  that  he  is  the 
leader  in  the  glorification  of  physical  force,  but  in  Kipling's  stories 
the  critic  sees  many  healthy  morals  and  examples  of  genuine  hero¬ 
ism.  He  thinks  Kipling  one  of  tho  few  real  humorists  of  the  age. 
He  continues: 

"Who.  knowing  what  war  is— and  none  knows  lictter  than  Mr. 
Kipling  shall  deliberately  glorify  war,  horrible  always,  but  ten 
times  more  horrible  to-day,  however  brilliantly,  humorously, 
persuasively,  he  does  it.  is  an  enemy  of  society,  and  the  more 
brilliantly  he  docs  it  the  greater  is  his  crime.  ...  As  n  writer 
Mr.  Kipling  is  a  delight;  as  an  influence  he  is  u  danger.  <)| 
coarse  the  dock  of  time  is  not  to  lie  set  by  gifts  ten  times  ns 
great  as  Mr.  Kipling's.  The  great  world  movement  will  still  go 
on.  moving  surely,  if  slowly,  and  with  occasional  relapses  in  the 
direction  it  lias  already  taken,  from  the  brute  force  to  spiritual 
enlargement.  But  there  are  influences  which  speed  it  along  and 
others  that  retard  it.  It  is  to  lie  regretted  that  Mr.  Kipling's  in¬ 
fluence  should  l»e  one  of  those  that  retard." 


Tho  Most  Popular  Books  During  May.— The  six 

most  popular  books  during  the  past  month  in  the  United  States, 
as  reported  in  I  Mr  (June),  were  as  follows: 

t.  To  Have  and  To  Hold.  By  Miss  Mary  Johnston. 

а.  Red  Pottage.  By  Miss  Mary  Cholmondclcy. 

3.  Resurrection.  By  Count  Tolstoy. 

4.  Janice  Meredith.  By  Paul  Leicester  Ford. 

5.  When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower.  By  Edward  Caskodcn. 

б.  Richard  Carvel.  By  Winston  Churchill. 

Of  these  all  are  novels,  it  will  lie  noted,  and  all  but  the  second 
and  third  are  by  American  authors,  and  deal  with  historical 
themes.  In  the  list  for  April  "Janice  Meredith  "  held  the  third 
place.  "When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower"  the  fourth,  "Richard 
Carvel"  aud  "The  Gentleman  from  Indiana"  the  fifth,  and 
"  Resurrection  “  the  sixth.  It  is  notable  that  Count  Tolstoy’s 
new  novel  is  pushing  steadily  t<>  the  front  of  the  list.  The  vital¬ 
ity  of  Caskoden's  pre-Elizabethan  romance,  first  published  over 
a  year  ago,  is  also  remarkable. 

The  ten  most  widely  read  books  in  England  for  May  arc: 

1.  The  Transvaal  from  Within.  By  J.  I*.  Fitzpatrick. 

2.  From  Cape  Town  to  Ladysmith.  By  G.  W.  Stccvens. 

3.  A  History  of  South  Africa.  By  W.  B.  Worsfold. 
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4.  The  Natal  Campaign.  By  Bennet  Burleigh. 

5.  Mr.  Thomas  Atkins.  By  E.  J.  Hardy. 

6.  Toward  Pretoria.  By  Julian  Ralph. 

7.  On  the  Eve  of  the  War.  By  Evelyn  Cecil. 

8.  The  War  to  up  to  Dale.  By  A.  II.  Scaife. 

9-  The  Karringdons.  By  Ellen  T.  Fowler. 

10.  Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand.  By  S.  R.  Crockett. 

The  English  list,  it  will  l»e  noted,  is  as  rich  in  war  literature 
us  the  American  list  is  in  fiction.  Our  British  cousins,  in  fact, 
have  only  two  novels  among  their  most  popular  bonks,  and  the*e 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  list.  America  is  represented  in  the  list 
only  by  Mr.  Julian  Ralph. 

MR.  HOWELLS  ON  THE  GENESIS  OF  THE 
MODERN  HEROINE. 


portraiture  of  the  Ever -Womanly  which  is  for  all  times  and  places. 
He  continues 

"The  form  of  the  novel  in  which  she  appears,  the  epistolary 
novel.  is  of  all  forms  the  most  averse  to  that  apparent  uncon¬ 
sciousness  so  fascinating  in  a  heroine  ;  yet  the  cunning  of  Rich¬ 
ardson  (it  was  in  some  things  an  unrivaled  cunning)  triumphs 
over  the  form  and  shows  us  Clarissa  with  no  more  of  pose  than 
she  would  confront  herself  with  in  the  glass.  It  is  in  her  own 
words  that  she  gives  herself  to  our  knowledge,  but  we  feel  that 
she  gives  herself  truly,  and  with  only  the  mental  reserves  that  u 
girl  would  actually  use  there  is  always  some  final  fact  thutagirl 
must  withhold." 

This  gradual  growth  in  personality  which  is  effected  by  the 
change  from  the  objective  to  the  subjective  state  finds  a  more 
marked  advance  in  Oliver  Goldsmith's  works.  Mr,  Howells 
writes 


WRITING  a  work  of  fiction  without  a  heroine  is  like  giving 
the  pluy  of  "Humlct"  with  Hamlet  left  out.  There  has 
been  no  sudden  demand  that  the  novelist  must  have  a  man  and 
a  woman  as  the  central  characters  uround  which  the  plot  must  be 
woven  ;  it  has  been  a  slow  evolution,  lieginning  long  liefore  the 
advent  oC  what  wc 


call  the  novel  form.  r— ■ 
The  modern  heroine 
has  her  ancestry. 

W.  I).  Howells  _ 

J/iirfitr't  I  •  - 
ll.izar  (May  U  * 

"We  may  amuse 
ourselves,  if  we 
choose,  in  tracing  w 

resemblances  and  V 

origins;  but  after 
the  of 

^ I 

"'IV  All..  «  '-.IN  -II 

.  ?: VII- -II Ui.--.it  h  :i  •- 

. .  hi  Ho  vet y 

great  lapse  of  time. 

singularly  11  n  1 11  - 

flue  need  from  with-  ' 

out.  They  have  wili.um  dram  hhwuu 

been  responsive  at 

different  moments  to  this  ideal  and  to  that,  but  they  have  always 
been  English  and  American  ;  and  they  have  constantly  grown 
more  interesting  as  they  have  grown  more  modern." 


Simplicity,  thinks  Mr.  Howells,  is  the  stamp  of  lasting  work. 


and  it  is  this  which  gives  He  Foe  the  right  of  luring  classed  us  a 


modern  writer.  His  English  is  pure  and  life-like. 


Howells 


says : 


"L»c  Foe  was  of  u  vastly  nobler  morality  than  Fielding,  and 
his  books  are  less  corrupting;  they  are  not  corrupting  at  all.  in 
fact;  they  are  as  well  intenlioned  as  Richardson's,  which  some¬ 
times  deal  with  experiences  far  from  edifying  in  order  to  edify. 
He  is  a  greater,  a  more  m«Klern  artist  than  either  of  the  others; 
but  because  «>f  his  matter,  ami  not  because  of  his  manner  or 
motive,  his  heroines  must  remain  under  lock  and  key.  and  can 
not  be  so  much  as  named  in  mixed  companies.  l»c  Foe’s  novels 
can  not  bo  freely  read  and  criticized ;  only  his  immortal  romance 
is  open  to  all  comers,  of  every  age  ami  sex.  ami  it  is  a  thousand 
pities  that  '  Robinson  Crusoe  '  has  no  heroine.  We  must  not 
begin  to  study  our  heroines  of  nineteen th-ccntury  fiction  with 
him.  tho.  csthctically  and  ethically,  nineteenth-century  fiction 
derives  from  him  in  some  things  that  are  best  10  it  especially  in 
that  voluntary  naturalness  and  instructed  simplicity  which  are 
the  chiefest  marks  of  modernity." 


In  Richardson's  "Clarissa  Marlowe."  Mr.  Howells  sees  the 


"It  can  hardly  be  claimed  that  Goldsmith  was  a  greater  imag¬ 
ination  than  Richardson;  but  he  was  certainly  a  greater  artist, 
lie  had  the  instinct  of  reticence,  which  Richardson  had  not.  and 
it  is  not  going  much  too  far  to  say  that  the  nineteenth-century 
English  novel,  as  we  understand  it  now.  with  its  admirable  limi¬ 
tations.  was  invented  by  Oliver  Goldsmith.  The  novel  that  re* 
speels  the  right  of  innocence  to  pleasure  ill  a  true  picture  of 
manners,  and  honors  the  claim  of  inexperience  to  be  umused  and 
edified  without  Iwing  abashed,  was  bis  creation.  He  did  not 
know  himself,  perhaps,  how  wonderfully  he  was  prophesying,  in 
'The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  the  best  modern  fiction  of  England  and 
America. 

"He  does  nut  portray  the  incidents  or  characters  which  Rich¬ 
ardson  studies  with  a  pious  abhorrence. or  Fielding  with  a  black¬ 
guardly  sympathy.  His  realism  stops  abort  of  the  facts  which 
may  appal  or  which  may  defile  the  fancy.  It  contents  itself  with 
the  gentle  domestic  situation  of  the  story  and  its  change  front 
happiness  to  misery  through  chances  none  the  less  probable  lie- 
cause  they  arc  ojieratcd  by  the  author  so  much  more  obviously 
than  they  would  lie  now  by  an  author  of  infinitely  less  true  inspi¬ 
ration.  Such  an  artist  nouhl  not  now  accumulate  disaster  ti|H>n 
l»r.  Primrose's  head  »»  clearly  with  his  own  hand;  disaster  has 
become  much  more  accustomed  to  the  affliction  of  fictitious  char¬ 
acter  and  makes  its  approaches  with  the  indirectness  und  delays 
noticeable  in  the  actual  world.  Neither  would  such  an  artist 
have  employed  mean*  vi  little  psychological  as  the  g«*id  man's 
sudden  hiss  of  fortune  and  his  swift  precipitation  to  misery  by 
the  wretch  who  breaks  the  heart  of  lus  daughter,  and  spoils  tlio 
joy  of  all  those  harmless  lives.  Happily  for  the  finer  art  of  our 
time,  the  Iwtrayer  dues  not  now  imaginably  find  his  way  into  the 
family  of  a  country  clergyman  with  the  intent  to  dishonor  and 
destroy  it ;  but  even  in  the  brutal  time  when  such  things  were 
justly  imaginable  the  author  spares  us  the  worst  with  a  sort  of 
prophetic  sensibility  The  fair  Olivia  is  indeed  dojied  with  if 
not  quite  abducted ;  things  could  not  be  otherwise  managed  in 
that  day  without  defiance  of  the  traditions  alike  of  fiction  and  of 
fact ;  but  she  stoops  to  folly  only  through  a  mock  marriage,  ami 
this  in  the  end,  as  is  well  known,  proves  a  real  marriage,  thunks 
to  the  twofold  duplicity  of  the  wicked  lover's  agent,  who.  for 
purposes  of  his  own.  has  had  the  ceremony  performed  by  a  real 
clergyman.  Her  tragic  fate  gives  her  a  sort  of  dignity  not  innate 
in  her;  and  in  her  potential  relenting  toward  the  ultimate  disas¬ 
ter  of  the  scoundrel  who  has  so  cruelly  misused  her.  she  has  the 
highest  charm  of  the  Ever- Womanly— at  least  to  the  Evcr-Munly 
witness." 

In  the  conclusion  of  this  first  article  on  the  heroine  of  fiction, 
which  is  confined  to  a  discussion  of  the  progenitors  of  our  modern 
type.  Mr.  Howells  says  of  this  early  }>criod : 

"It  was  the  age  of  moral  sentiments,  and  to  have  them  at  hand 
was  the  sovercigncst  thing  against  temptation  from  without  and 
within  Heroines  used  to  express  them  whenever  the  least  dan¬ 
ger  threatened,  and  sometimes  when  they  were  in  perfect  safety. 
Under  instruction  of  the  good  Samuel  Richardson  they  sought 
the  welfare  of  themselves,  their  lovers,  and  their  correspondents 
in  formularies  prescribing  the  virtues  for  every  exigency,  and 
praising  right  conduct  with  a  constancy  which  ought  to  have 
availed  rather  more  promptly  than  it  did.  But  neither  of  the 
girls  in  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  ’  is  very  profuse  of  them,  and 
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this  marks  cither  a  lapsing  faith  in  their  efficacy,  or  a  rising  art 
in  the  novelist.  Goldsmith,  at  any  rate,  confines  the  precepts 
and  reflections  to  the  father  of  his  heroines,  as  he  might  fitly  do 
in  the  case  of  the  supposed  narrator;  Richardson,  or  rather  the 
epistolary  form  of  his  novels,  obliges  his  heroines  to  make  them. 
Yet  he  was  a  great  master,  and  in  spite  of  his  preaching  a  great 
artist.  He  was  a  man  of  a  mighty  middle-class  conscience,  and 
in  an  age  not  so  corrupt  as  some  former  ages,  but  still  of  abom¬ 
inable  social  usages,  he  could  not  withhold  the  protest  of  a  right¬ 
eous  soul,  tho  he  risked  rendering  a  little  tedious  the  interesting 
girls  who  uttered  it  fur  him." 

And  of  the  group  of  women  who  followed,  such  as  Fanny 
Burney,  Maria  Edgeworth,  and  Jane  Austen,  he  writes; 

"The  most  beautiful,  the  most  consoling  of  all  the  arts  owes  its 
universal  acceptance  among  us,  its  opportunity  of  pleasing  and 
helping  readers  of  every  age  and  sex.  to  this  groupof  high-soulcd 
women.  They  forever  dedicated  it  to  decency ;  as  women  they 
were  faithful  to  their  charge  of  the  chaste  mind  ;  and  us  artists 
they  taught  the  reading  world  to  be  in  love  with  the  sort  «>f  hero¬ 
ines  who  knew  how  not  only  to  win  the  wandering  hearts  of  men. 
but  to  keep  their  homes  pure  and  inviolable.  They  imagined 
the  heroine  who  was  above  all  a  nice  girl ;  who  still  remains  the 
ideal  of  our  fiction  ;  to  whom  it  returns  with  a  final  constancy, 
after  whatever  aberration  ;  so  that  probably  if  a  composite  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  best  heroines  of  our  day  could  be  made,  it  would 
look  so  much  like  a  composite  miniature  of  their  great-great¬ 
grandmothers  in  the  novels  of  these  authors  that  the  two  could 
not  well  lie  told  apart." 

"THE  SLUM  MOVEMENT"  IN  FICTION. 

HE  great  success  of  Mr.  Richard  Wbiteing's  "No.  5  John 
Street  ”  has  directed  attention  to  the  history  and  charac¬ 
teristics  of  this  school  of  fiction,  which  endeavors  to  portray 
under  the  form  of  the  novel  what  Mr.  Jacob  Riis  has  *0  elo¬ 
quently  set  forth  in  his  social  study. "  How  the  Other  Half  Lives.” 
This  school  forms  the  subject  of  two  recent  articles,  one  on  "  Fic¬ 
tion  and  Philanthropy"  in  The  Edinburgh  Review  (April)  the 
other  on  "The  Slum  Movement  in  Fiction."  by  Miss  Jane  If. 
Findltler,  in  The  National  Review  (May).  The  writer  in  the 
former  periodical,  while  admitting  the  surpassing  merit  of  Mr. 
Whiteing's  pictures  of  life  in  the  Eost-of-I*ondon  slums,  thinks 
that  his  contrasting  pictures  of  "high  life "  deserve  only  ridicule. 
He  says : 

"We  gather  that,  as  a  preparation  for  dealing  with  the  life  of 
the  very  poor,  Mr.  Whitcing  himseif  followed  the  course  which 
he  attributes  to  his  hero,  and  lived  for  some  weeks  in  a  squalid 
lodging-house  such  as  he  describes.  His  description  of  it  and  of 
its  inmates  suggests,  indeed,  that  this  was  the  case.  The  scenes 
which  he  puts  before  us  have  all  an  air  of  reality— the  unimpas- 
sioned  precision  of  sketches  made  on  the  spot ;  nor  are  they,  like 
so  many  descriptions  of  the  same  kind,  overcolored.  The  in¬ 
mates  of  the  lodging-house  are  represented  with  the  same  con¬ 
scientious  skill,  and  the  pictures  which  he  gives  us  of  them  show 
that  he  lias  not  merely  an  observing  eye.  but  a  something  very 
much  rarer— that  faculty  of  an  observing  mind  which  has  its 
roots  in  dramatic  and  imaginative  sympathy.  He  presents  them 
to  us  as  living  lieings,  who.  like  all  other  of  their  species,  arc 
partly  good,  partly  bad.  ignorant  about  many  things,  shrewd 
aliont  many  others,  ami  who  find  that  life,  even  among  the  most 
unfavorable  circumstances,  has  in  it  elements  of  interest,  gaiety, 
and  enjoyment.  They  have  all  of  them,  moreover,  an  individ¬ 
uality  which  is  the  stamp  of  truth,  and  which  vividly  illustrates 
the  fact,  so  often  forgotten,  that  the  poor,  like  all  other  classes, 
are  a  very  heterogeneous  body  ;  that  they  think  about  life  and 
take  life  in  very  different  ways;  and  that  unity  of  feelings  and 
opinions,  social,  moral,  or  political,  is  no  more  produced  by  a 
similarity  of  bare  floors  than  by  a  similarity  of  floors  covered 
with  Turkey  carpets. 

“When  we  turn,  however,  from  Mr.  Whiteing's  picture  of  the 
lowest  class  to  his  corresponding  picture  of  the  highest,  every¬ 
one  of  the  commendations  which  we  have  just  bestowed  on  him 
must  lie  withdrawn.  He  is  himself  very  severe  on  the  folly  of 
those  philanthropists  who  think  that  they  know  what  the  life  of 


the  poor  is  from  occasional  visits  to  the  slum  or  the  laborer's  cot¬ 
tage.  Such  persons,  he  says,  see  poverty  from  the  outside  only. 
To  understand  it  they  must  sec  it  from  the  inside,  and  expe¬ 
rience  it  as  the  poor  themselves  do.  In  dealing  with  the  fashion¬ 
able  world  Mr.  Whitcing  himself  occupies  the  precise  positiou 
which  he  attributes  to  these  philanthropists.  Whatever  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  fashionable  world  may  be  his.  it  is  obviously  a 
knowledge  that  conies  from  the  outside  only— possibly  from  occa¬ 
sional  glimpses  of  it.  but  mainly,  we  should  be  inclined  to  con¬ 
jecture.  from  a  study  of  gossiping  newspapers  and  of  Ouida's 
earlier  novels." 

The  writer  argues  that  "the  whole  of  Mr.  Whiteing's  case  is 
founded  on  a  misconception  "  ;  that  altho  society  is  darkened  by 
many  evils,  which  Mr.  Whitcing  is  right  in  deploring,  his  diag¬ 
nosis  of  their  nature  is  incorrect.  The  critic  takes  the  familiar 
view  of  the  lainez-Jaire  economists,  that  “the  moral  nature  of 
mankind  has  never  fundamentally  changed  from  the  dawn  of 
history  to  to-day.”  and  that  therefore  the  selfish  will  Ik-  selfish 
and  the  cruel  will  be  cruel  still.  An  unjust  and  degrading  envi¬ 
ronment.  in  Mr.  Whiteing's  view,  is  responsible  for  a  perversion 
and  poisoning  of  human  trails  that  arc  naturally  wholesome  and 
true,  and  that  need  only  the  sunlight  of  equal  justice  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  order  to  blossom  forth.  Hut.  in  the  comfortable  philos¬ 
ophy  of  the  writer  in  The  Edinburgh  Review,  things  are  pretty 
well  as  they  arc.  Suffering  is  not  so  widespread  or  so  acute  after 
all;  and  Mr.  Whitcing.  Edward  Bellamy,  and  similar  writers  see 
life  in  a  lurid  and  misleading  light.  The  people  in  John  Street 
arc  used  to  their  conditions,  and  do  not  find  them  so  bad  ns  wo 
should.  Indeed,  they  rather  like  them,  we  infer. 

Miss  Findlatcr  mainly  confines  her  attention  to  classifying 
and  tracing  the  evolution  of  "slum  novels."  The  London  Acad¬ 
emy.  commenting  on  her  article,  arranges  her  statement  of  the 
literary  descent  of  this  typo  of  fiction  in  the  form  of  a  gcneologi- 
cal  pedigree,  as  follows; 

Chari**  Olckena  (OMw  7Wi/». 

Chart**  King»l*y  i.Htem  l^teht I. 

i.eorit*  (Mating  {The  b'otker  World). 

Knilvard  K I  pi  in*  1 gada/ia  Herodifoot). 

Arthur  Morri*on  (  Tain  of  M,  on  Slirtli) 

W.  h.  Maugham  ( Uto  of  Umbelh). 

tV.  P*n  Ridge  ( M,<rt  Km'fy). 

Clar*nc*  Kook  <  The  Hooligan  Right  i). 

It  will  be  noted  that  Miss  Findlatcr  in  this  list  makes  two  scri- 
•us  omissions-  Mr.  George  Moore’s  "Esther  Waters."  and  Mr. 
Whiteing's  recent  novel.  Kipling's  slum  story,  she  thinks,  first 
gave  the  present  "brutul  school"  its  inspiration  and  vitality. 
Contrasting  the  earlier  slum  fiction  of  Dickens  with  the  later 
developments,  she  writes : 

"It  is  not  in  detail  mi  much  as  in  purpose  that  the  difference 
lies.  As  I  have  said.  Dickens  from  the  outset  is  moralizing; 
and  that  is  what  no  modern  author  would  dare  todo  fora  moment 
—because  no  one  would  read  his  books  if  he  did.  The  awful 
retribution  of  sin.  the  hard  way  of  the  transgressor,  is  not  what 
we  wish  to  hear  about  in  1900.  whatever  the  public  of  earlier 
days  liked.  It  is  much  more  to  our  taste  to  read  of  the  triumph 
of  the  transgressor  and  the  total  defeat  of  innoccncv  by  inex¬ 
orable  fate.  If  any  ’modern’  had  undertaken  to  write  Oliver 
Twist’s  memoirs,  the  story  would  have  put  on  quite  another 
complexion  ;  Oliver  would  never  have  been  allowed  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  snares  of  Fagin,  but  would  have  gone  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  meshes,  spite  of  youth,  and  endeavor  after 
good,  and  mothers’  prayers,  and  everything  else;  for  nowadays 
we  must  be  ‘  relentless. '  come  what  may.  The  Mora/,  in  fact 
(using  the  expression  in  its  Victorian  sense),  is  extinct ;  we  rec¬ 
ognize  the  uselessness  of  asserting  that  'good  always  triumphs  ' 
in  the  end.  or  of  denying  that  the  wicked  arc  often  much  more 
prosperous  than  the  righteous;  so  we  have  stopped  writing 
stories  to  that  effect,  and  the  pendulum  has  of  course  swung  too 
far  in  the  opposite  direction.  Still,  the  public  taste  holds  firmly 
to  the  old  convention,  as  you  may  see  exemplified  at  the  theater 
any  and  every  night.  The  villain  is  always  hissed  ;  the  audience 
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has  nothing  but  applause  when  the  virtuous  hero  is  successful ; 
it  is  only  in  our  books  that  we  reverse  this  law  of  taste . 

"It  was  in  1690  that  Gissing  brought  out  that  extraordinary 
book.  'The  Nether  World.*  This  man  would  seem  to  have  been 
in  hell.  Other  men  crawl  to  the  edges  of  the  pit  and  look  over  at 
the  poor  devils  that  writhe  in  its  liames — he  has  come  up  out  of 
it,  and  now.  like  the  man  of  the  parable,  would  testify  to  his 
brethren  lest  they  too  enter  that  place  of  torment!  As  no  one 
else  has  ever  done— I  would  almost  venture  to  prophesy  as  no 
one  else  will  ever  do— Gissing  writes  the  tragedy  of  Want." 

Then  came  Kipling  with  his  "Badalia"  in  I £92-93.  followed 
later  by  Arthur  Morrison,  Maugham,  Pelt  Ridge,  and  Clarence 
Kook.  These  latest  writers  deal  less  in  "exaggeration."  think* 
Miss  Findlater,  and  depict  the  "wild  joys  and  excitements"  of 
slum-life.  According  to  this  school,  there  is  little  to  deplore  in 
the  life  of  the  promising  young  Hooligan— at  any  rate  so  long  as 
he  keeps  on  the  safe  side  of  Newgate  and  the  gallows,  and  is  able 
to  use  his  hands— ami  his  lingers.  There  is  "  not  much  want ;  no 
dulness;  plenty  of  excitement ;  no  hard  work." 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  ART  IN  AMERICA. 

GRKAT  French  painter  has  recently  said  that  America 
will  shortly  give  the  Old  World  a  second  renaissance  in 
art.  Mr.  William  Ordway  Partridge,  the  sculptor,  thinks  this  is 
a  tremendous  dictum  but  one  that  may  well  tie  pondcrvtL  Until 
the  Chicago  World’s  Fair  other  nations  dnl  not  tukc  our  art 
efforts  seriously.  That  supreme  effort  has  made  u>  a  potent 
factor  in  the  art  history  of  the  age.  and  changed  the  views  of 
European  critics  toward  American  art. 

Mr.  Partridge,  writing  in  The  Criterion  (May),  suys  that  wc 
uro  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era ;  like  the  Greeks  wc  have 
reached  a  high  state  of  civilisation  and  ore  free  men.  But  he 
declares : 

"America’s  contribution  to  the  world  of  art  will  not  lie  that  of 
Greece.  Miracles,  as  Lowell  has  said,  can  not  he  encored.  Wc 
tried  that  once,  and  produced  un  insipid  pseudo-classical  art. 
|K>  not  let  us  make  the  mistake,  equally  fatal,  of  copying  the  art 
of  France,  or  Japan,  or  indeed  of  any  nution.  Wc  need  make  no 
unduo  haste.  At  our  present  rule  of  development— with  immu¬ 
nity  from  wars,  and  the  earnest  desire,  seen  everywhere  but 
dimly  understood,  to  have  what  is  beautiful— and  under  the  new 
educational  influences,  benign  and  far-reaching,  one  may  dare  to 
prophesy  that  within  three-score  years  wc  can  and  must  produce 
an  art  which  will  lie  second  to  no  other. 

"Lately,  under  a  strong  inspiration,  we  have  produced  an  im¬ 
portant  work— the  Dewey  or  Naval  Arch.  This  inspiration 
sprang  front  the  intense  pal  rot  Urn  of  the  people,  from  their  pride 
in  the  magnificent  achievements  of  America’s  seamen.  The 
arch  is  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  fact  that  all  art  worthy  of  the 
name  has  its  foundation  in  patriotism.  No  lesson  authority  than 
Coleridge  suid  so.  in  talking  of  art  in  England.  It  should  be  as 
easy  for  us  in  our  own  land,  as  it  was  with  our  cousins  across  the 
waters,  to  produce  a  national  art  that  shall  be  and  is  distinctive. 
They  succeeded  because  they  gave  to  their  art  the  enduring  form 
that  results  from  the  working  out  of  their  own  problems,  nnd  a 
refusal  to  borrow  of  other  nations.  People  who  will  not  face  ami 
conquer  their  own  difficulties  will  never  produce  anything  in  art 
that  is  inherently  great,  for  out  of  effeminacy  and  lack  of  cour¬ 
age  no  great  thing  ever  rose.  Absolute  sincerity  and  the  self- 
reliance  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  which  is  as  dominant  to-day  in 
America  as  it  ever  was  in  Britain,  can  and  will  make  for  us  a 
distinctive  and  noble  American  school  of  art 

"  While  there  arc  many  to  be  mentioned  who  are  the  makers  in 
America  of  the  twentieth-century  school,  we  can  select  some  who 
will  easily  hold  their  own  with  the  great  artists  of  the  Old  World. 
These  are  Inness,  St.  Gaudens,  French.  Blashficld.  Warner,  and 
the  chief  makersof  the  Naval  Arch.  The  late  George  Inness  has 
been  recognized  for  the  past  fifteen  years  as  one  of  the  great  land¬ 
scape  painters  of  the  world.  St.  Gaudens  is  spoken  of  in  Europe 
in  the  same  breath  with  the  masters  of  modem  sculpture,  and 
since  Daniel  French  produced  his  great  memorial  relief  of  ’  Death 


and  the  Sculptor.  ’  he  has  scored  another  tide-water  mark  in  the 
history  of  our  development  in  that  art. 

"Olin  Warner's  fountain  in  Portland.  Ore.,  must  be  put  in 
the  same  class  with  St.  Gaudcns’s  Shaw  memorial  and  French’s 
relief  spoken  of  above,  and  wc  can  also  include  in  this  class  the 
works  of  Blashfield  and  Inness. 

"  Let  me  define,  now.  what  that  class  stands  for.  and  how  it  is 
related  to  the  art  of  the  time  and  of  the  world.  Before  these 
works  were  produced  our  sculptors  and  painters  were  given  over 
to  the  copying,  sometimes  consciously,  but  for  the  most  part  un¬ 
consciously.  of  foreign  masters.  Story,  Hurt,  Powers,  nnd, 
among  the  painters,  those  who  formed  the  Hudson  River  School, 
produced  soulless,  lifeless  works,  which — call  them  pseudo-classi¬ 
cal.  or  what  you  will — are  in  the  line  of  wax-works  and  painted 
tapestry,  inspired  by  no  genuine  enthusiasm  and  awakening  no 
inspiration  in  the  beholder.  They  had  not  caught  the  Zeitgeist. 
the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  were  far  away  from  the  main  stream 
of  our  life.  Their  art  was  a  mere  abstraction,  born  of  the  dilct- 
tantcism  of  Florence  and  the  Orient. 

’’In  the  works  of  the  men  we  have  mentioned,  however,  and 
wc  might  name  many  others,  we  can  not  help  grasping  a  new 
intent  or  motij  which  is  in  line  with  our  best  men  in  literature. 
We  may  call  it  the  study  of  character,  the  writing  of  life  upon 
the  human  face— a  sympathetic  modern  note,  which  has  never 
fully  been  expressed  before.  It  was  foreshadowed  by  Donatclli 
and  by  Luca  della  Robbia  in  the  Renaissance,  but  the  time  was 
not  then  ripe  for  the  fuller  realization  of  the  interdependence  of 
man  upon  Ins  fellow.  Character,  the  spirit,  the  idcul,  these  find 
some  complete  expression  in  the  new  school  of  sculpture.  Here 
wc  arc  concerned  with  the  dreams,  the  hopes,  the  thoughts  which 
mold  the  man.  It  is  a  distinct  movement  in  the  line  of  art  for 
the  people  or  for  so  termed  popular  art." 


FICTION  AND  THE  PUBLIC  MIND. 

HE  great  demand  for  the  historical  romuncc  which  lias 
arisen  in  comparatively  so  short  u  time  has  set  many  to 
wondering  what  is  the  cause  of  this  rapid  chungc  of  the  public 
taste  from  the  fiction  of  character  analysis  nnd  social  problems 
to  tales  of  heroic  adventure.  Writes  Maurice  Thompson  in  7 he 
InJefienitent  (May  17)  : 

"Some  critics  have  thought  that  these  changes  arc  to  bo  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  influence  of  certain  master-minds  whose  natural 
lient  was  in  the  direction  which  they  forced  the  jxipulur  taste  to 
take.  Others  have  accounted  for  extreme  and  sudden  reversals 
of  prevailing  literary  and  urtistic  currents  on  the  ground  that  the 
spirit  of  the  world  has  its  cycles  of  movement,  its  rings  of  growth, 
like  those  of  a  tree,  and  that  the  prevailing  aspiration  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  controls  the  movements  of  the  master  genius,  who  does  no 
more  than  give  artistic  utterance  to  that  aspiration." 

But  however  deep  this  movement  is.  it  is  certain  that  it  has 
come,  and  the  outlook  for  the  future  suggests  a  possible  literary 
revolution.  For  Mr.  Thompson  hints  that  the  period  of  “intro¬ 
version  directed  mainly  upon  diseases  of  the  social,  domestic, 
political,  and  religious  life  of  the  world  "  may  have  run  its  course. 
He  says  further . 

"The  public  mind  may  be  tired  of  contemplating  the  irremedi¬ 
able  weaknesses  and  ancient  corruptions  to  which  human  nature 
is  heir.  The  time  may  be  at  hand  when  in  the  economy  of  the 
world’s  organism  there  must  be  a  renewal  of  that  substance  of 
life  and  character  which  is  fed  through  the  imagination.  Science 
has  overflowed  its  boundary,  and  for  many  years  past  1ms  been 
sophisticating  fiction  and  poetry  and  insinuating  itself  into  the 
very  pores  of  religion.  Probably  this  overflow  has  u  limit,  just 
where  we  can  not  say.  and  it  may  be  expected  that  when  the 
limit  shall  be  reached  there  will  be  refluence  and  undertow.  At 
the  present  moment  the  air.  so  to  say.  is  full  of  those  indefinable 
indications  of  a  great  general  change  in  the  trend  of  public  curi¬ 
osity  ami  taste.' 

Commercial  interests  tend  toward  tales  of  adventure  rather 
than  the  commonplaces  of  life.  and.  thinks  Mr.  Thompson,  it  may 
be  that  recent  changes  in  the  world’s  history  "have  set  all  minds 
more  or  less  to  feeling  out  for  precedents  and  examples  by  which 
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lo  measure  the  future’s  probabilities.”  A  few  years  ago  Zola. 
Tolstoy,  and  Ibsen  held  undisputed  sway  ;  now  wc  find  a  return 
to  the  historical  work— to  the  field  of  Scott.  Dumas.  Dickens,  and 
Thackeray.  He  continues. 

"  We  may  not  predict  the  extent  of  the  revolution,  or  the  out¬ 
come  of  it.  Art  is  long .  it  is  Just  as  fixed  and  just  as  fitful  as 
human  nature,  just  as  mobile  as  human  taste,  just  as  sensitive  to 
conditions  of  civilization  as  the  thermometer  to  the  air's  tempera¬ 
ture.  If  the  map  of  the  world  and  the  atmosphere  of  civilization 
are  changing  radically,  a  corresponding  change  in  art  should  not 
lie  surprising.  Will  the  new  point  of  view  und  the  new  attitude 
of  genius  insure  to  us  a  fresh  interpretation  of  history  through 
the  historical  romance,  the  historical  drama  and  poems  taking, 
from  a  new  starting-jioint.  a  course  similar  to  those  of  Homer. 
Dante.  Milton,  and  Hugo?  Of  course,  in  order  to  be  vital  and 
enduring  the  new  romantic  wave  must  not  be  a  mere  return  to 
the  recipe  of  a  dead  age.  A  revival  of  romance  to  be  important 
must  l»c  a  new  aspiration  of  civilization,  not  a  mere  indifference 
to  a  form  of  art  with  which  taste  has  become  satiated  and  cloved." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Thompson  points  out  that  if  commercial 
returns  arc  a  true  criterion,  public  taste  in  America  now  demands 
the  historical  novel  rather  than  any  other  form  of  literature.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  the  five  or  six  books  of  this  character  now  most  popu¬ 
lar.  he  points  out  that  "not  one  of  them  owed  anything  to  the 
theory  or  processes "  of  realism.  "Not  one  of  them  is  a  master¬ 
piece.  They  are  simply  good  stories,  in  the  main  most  takingly 
told."  He  continues: 

"Art  maybe  niuking  its  way  through  an  ancient  barrier  to  n 
channel  in  which  the  best  of  what  wc  know  as  realism  and  the 
highest  essentials  of  imaginative  vigor  may  join  and  combine  for 
a  new  and  great  revival  of  true  greatness  in  the  novel,  the  ro¬ 
mance.  and  the  drama." 


AMERICAN  COLLECE  SLANG. 

N  anticipation  of  a  dictionary  of  student  language  about  to  be 
published  by  the  American  Dialect  Society,  Prof.  Kugcnc 
H.  Babbitt,  of  Columbia  University,  has  gathered  together  in  a 
recent  article  some  of  the  most  singular  and  amusing  examples 
of  slang  in  vogue  in  the  American  college  of  to-day.  Of  course, 
the  college  student  uses  the  same  language  in  general  as  Ins 
brother  who  stays  ut  home ;  but  the  peculiar  college  environment 
has  produced,  in  addition  to  this,  a  large  number  of  distinctive 
words.  Indeed,  something  like  a  thousand  verbal  forms  arc  de¬ 
fined  in  the  new  dictionary  edited  by  Professor  Babbitt.  Writing 
in  The  Chautauquan  (May),  be  says: 

"The  student  is  likely  to  have  in  circulation  most  of  the  slang 
current  among  all  persons  of  his  age.  nnd  he  may  have  some 
which  is  peculiar  to  students,  or  even  to  juirticular  institutions. 
The  lnttcr,  of  course,  belongs  to  a  discussion  of  student  language, 
but  the  former  docs  not.  except  in  so  far  as  it  presents  distinctive 
features.  It  docs  this  to  some  extent.  There  is  a  certain  style, 
or  flavor,  so  to  speak,  in  general  slang  as  heard  among  students 
which  one  accustomed  to  it  misses  in  outsiders.  It  comes  from 
the  higher  average  of  mental  alertness  and  quickness  of  compre¬ 
hension  among  students.  It  may  be  described  os  a  better  taste 
in  the  use  of  slang,  if  one  may  use  the  term  ;  a  seizing  of  what 
is  really  effective  metaphor,  and  less  of  a  tendency  to  use  what 
is  merely  grotesque.  Furthermore,  the  high  average  of  mental 
alertness  allows  more  daring  metaphor  to  be  used,  and  there  is 
a  tendency  to  carry  this  to  an  extent  which  reminds  one  of 
Shakespeare's  young  men.  or  in  extreme  cases  finds  parallels  in 
the  Norse  skalds.  For  instance,  the  term  nigger  heaven  (in  a 
theater)  is  well  known  and  has  a  patness  which  keeps  it  alive  in 
common  parlance.  Some  students  extend  this  into  Ethiopian 
para, Hie.  It  is  said  of  an  eccentric  person  that  he  has  wheels 
in  his  head.'  The  student  goes  on  and  calls  said  head  a  bicycle 
factory.  A  good-looking  young  n egress  is  a  charcoal  lily.  At 
the  college  commons  the  request  is  heard  to  drive  the  heifer  this 
way. '  This  means  to  pass  the  smaller  sized  milk-pitcher.  From 


the  same  place  comes,  as  an  instance  of  slang  only  possible  in 
the  student  environment,  semi-weekly  review  for  the  hash,  or 
Hercules  for  the  butter.  To  say  of  a  long  walk  that  it  is  '  as 
much  as  a  parasang .’  or  that  a  person  who  has  gained  a  point 
over  another ‘got  into  him  several  parasangs,'  appeals  with 
excellent  effect  to  one  who  has  read  Xenophon.” 

Among  many  students  of  the  languages,  one  of  the  necessities 
of  life  is  the  literal  translation.  Various  words  are  used  for  this. 
“Horse"  and  "pony"  are  the  older  words  for  this  convenient 
means  of  linguistic  locomotion  ;  later  words  are  "animal,”  “bicy¬ 
cle."  and  "wheel'  ;  doubtless  wc  shall  soon  have  ” automobile.” 
A  shelf  of  such  books  is  a  “stable.”  anil  a  gathering  of  students 
all  riding  on  the  same  good-natured  beast  is  called  a  "race¬ 
course.”  Ollier  curious  college  usages  are  indicated  by  especial 
words.  Dr.  Babbitt  writes  : 

“The  fact  that  work  is  u  serious  mailer  is  shown  by  words  like 
bummer  and  bull,  applied  to  the  man  who  wastes  your  time  by 
prolonged  calls  when  \ou  want  to  work  :  by  the  custom  of  sparl¬ 
ing  /he  oak.  or  the  answer  'busy  '  to  a  knock  ;  and  by  the  term 
time-eater  for  a  course  requiring  much  study . 

"The  custom  of  coeducation  gives  a  large  and  sometimes 
amusing  vocubulary.  From  the  institutions  for  females  alone 
only  a  few  terms  came  which  were  not  iu  vogue  elsewhere. 
Thc*c  are  ull  words  pertaining  to  eating,  with  one  exception, 
swain,  from  a  girls’  board ing-Khool.  meaning  a  male  acquain¬ 
tance.  But  the  institutions  for  iK.th  sexes  give  many  words, 
nu»st  of  ihcm.  of  course,  referring  to  the  tendency  of  young  peo¬ 
ple  io  fall  in  love  ami  get  married,  which  manifests  itself  where- 
cver  they  may  lie,  jicrhaps  no  more  in  college  thun  elsewhere. 

"The  female  student  i»  known  OS  a  < <>•<-</.  This  word  serves 
as  noun  and  adjective ;  the  verb  to  eo-e,lu,ate  means  to  converse 
with  a  person  of  the  opposite  sex.  Hen  is  a  common  term  for 
the  female  student.  It  is  used  in  various  compounds,  such  as 
hen-mettic  for  a  female  medical  student,  hen-roost  for  a  dormi¬ 
tory  for  women  {quail  nnd  quail-ruts/  are  common  variations)  : 
at  Cornell.  Sage  College  is  the  name  of  the  women's  dormitory, 
and  an  inmate  is  a  sage-hen,  while  a  male  student  who  calls 
there  frequently  is  a  sage-rooster.  Ca/ieo  or  ea/ie  is  a  sort  of 
generic  term  for  the  female  sex  und  is  used  in  various  connec¬ 
tions;  e.g..  to  take  ,a/ie  is  to  escort  a  lady  to  u  plucc  of  enter 
tninincnt  or  social  function  ;  u  la/ieo  tourse  is  u  course  which  is 
much  attended  by  hens.’  or  in  which  their  presence  makes  the 
social  element  prominent ;  this  term  is  also  used  figuratively  for 
a  flirtation  or  love  allair  more  or  less  serious.  A  eo-c/ucalional 
walk  is  one  made  of  two  planks  with  rough  stones  between,  far 
enough  apart  to  prevent  too  close  proximity  of  two  persons  using 
them.  A  cushioned  window-seat  (or  sometimes  n  hammock)  is 
known  ns  a  spoon-hot, ler.  A  collage  course  is  the  term  used 
when  a  young  couple  leave  college,  before  graduation,  to  get 
married." 


NOTES. 

A  r»RT»lS  English  publishing  house  received  not  long  ago  three  letter* 
addressed  severally  to  *' William  Cowper.  Kaq..“  '*1'.  li.  Shelley.  K»q.,"  and 
“Miss  **c|  E.  II  Itrown  mg.  ’’  At  this  rate,  it  seem*  that  the  publisher*  may 
soon  usurp  the  held  of  Mr.  Andrew  l-nng,  and  produce  a  real  series  of 
“  Letters  to  Head  Authors." 

Among  the  spring  publications.  "The  Last  I-adr  of  Mulberry"  intro¬ 
duces  a  new  figure  in  the  literary  world.  Mr.  Henry  Wilton  Thotna*.  the 
author  of  this  novel,  has  founo  in  the  Italian  quarter  of  New  York,  where 
he  h»*  placed  hi*  plot,  a  rich,  comparatively  unworked  field.  Mr.  Thomas' * 
grasp  <>f  local  color  and  his  pleasing  boldness  of  touch  have  met  much  critical 
recognition. 

l»scM*Tir  critics  seem  to  agree  that  Miss  Johnston’s  "  To  Have  and  To 
Hold  "  will  make  a  successful  play.  They  think  that  the  unerring  inst  inct 
of  Charles  Frohman  has  obtained  for  him  the  best  thing  in  the  dranitili> 
world  at  this  moment  Many  actresses  have  been  proposed  to  fill  the  rftle  of 
f-s'/rm  Isich.  and  The  Eremnf  .Saw  (New  York)  suggests  Mary  Mannering 
as  the  American  aettes*  ideally  fitted  for  the  pail. 

Stl  IKF‘1'1  ARF  as  a  figure  in  fiction  is  not  so  very  uncommon.  Resides  tbe 
unpublished  romance  by  Mr  !-nng  in  which  the  luird  is  said  to  sp<uk  '0 
blank  ver*e.  a  reader  of  The  (London)  calls  attention  to  the  fa.l 

that  the  bard  appears  in  "Judnh  Shakespeare  "  hv  the  late  William  Hlack 
in  "The  Jolty  Roger."  by  Hume  Nisbct  ;  in  "Master  Skylark."  by  J  lien- 
nett :  and  in  "Shakespeare  and  His  Friends,"  published  anonymously  ir. 
Paris  ia  iSy> 
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THE  TOTAL  ECLIPSE. 

LTIIO  it  is  vet  too  early  to  announce  whether  any  note¬ 
worthy  additions  to  our  scientific  knowledge  have  resulted 
from  observation  of  the  recent  total  solar  eclipse,  the  accounts  in 
the  daily  press  make  it  evident  that  conditions  on  the  whole  were 
favorable.  1’rol.ably  no  total  eclipse  was  ever  observed  by  so 
many  trained  astronomers.  In  this  country  North  Carolina  was 
a  favorite  region.  At  Wadcsboro  were  four  group*  of  observers, 
respectively  from  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Princeton  Uni- 
versity,  Verkes  Observatory,  and  the  British  Astronomical  Anno- 
nation.  Professor  Ilale.  of  Verkes  Observatory,  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  study  of  eclipses 
were  preparations  for  observing  every  detail  of  the  phenomenon 
on  anything  like  so  large  a  scale  a>»  those  made  at  this  place.  At 
Barnes ville,  (la.,  the  eclipse  was  observed  by  Professor  I'pdc- 
graaf.  Hr.  T.  J.  J.  See.  Professor  Lord  of  Ohio  State  University, 
and  others.  At  Norfolk.  Va. .  were  observers  from  the  United 
States  Weather  Burcuu,  Harvard,  and  Yale.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  persons  saw  the  eclipse  from  this  point,  including 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  was  on  board  the  de- 
spatch-bout  fh'/pkin,  Rutgers  College  sent  a  party  to  Winns* 
bom.  S.  C.,  the  Lick  Observatory  one  to  Thomaston,  <la..  and 
Harvard  and  the  Massachusetts  Sclv«>l  of  Technology  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  <la.  In  fact,  the  whole  licit  of  totality  was  strewn  with 
trained  users  of  tclvHco|>c.  camera.  s|>cctrusco|>c.  and  polarisotpc. 
The  press  despatches  all  pronounce  the  weather  to  have  been 
perfect.  The  currvqiondcnt  of  the  New  York  Sun  thus  describes 
the  prepmations  at  Wadcsboro,  N.  C 

"The  eastern  sides  of  the  lulls  on  which  this  ticautiful  little 
Southern  town  stands  lias  from  a  distance  the  general  ap|>vuraiKv 
of  being  fortified.  It  bristles  with  astronomical  artillery.  The 
polished  tu licit  of  great  telescopes  gleam  in  the  sun  like  brass 
field-pieces,  and  the  glittering  surfaces  of  many  mirrors,  in  the 
brilliant  light  which  has  shone  all  day.  keep  up  a  heliographic 
play  upon  the  green  underlying  hill*  which  stretch  in  u  magnifi¬ 
cent  sweep  leagues  and  leagues  nwav  to  the  h<>riion.  If  one  did 
not  know  that  it  was  only  to  bombard  okl  Sol  with  (icrsonal  ques¬ 
tions  that  all  these  butteries  were  drawn  up.  some  of  the  ordnance 
would  look  formidable  enough.  For  instance,  the  Smithsonian 
gun.  with  its  five-foot  ls»re  and  barrel  115  feet  long,  stretched  out 
horisontnlly  and  about  five  feet  front  the  ground,  look*  as  tho  it 
should  be  able  to  hurl  earthquakes  crashing  against  the  defenses 
of  the  moon.  Then  close  beside  is  a  similar  piece  of  scientific 
ordnance  of  tho  Verkes  Observatory.  <*3  feet  long.  From  these 
monsters  the  wea|xms  range  all  the  way  down  through  all  grades 
of  telescopes,  big  and  little,  to  field-glasses  and  opera-glasses  " 

The  following  paragraph  gives  art  idea  of  the  si xc  of  some  of 
the  photographic  apparatus  used  : 

”  The  Verkes  telescope  camera  is  (>2  feet  long,  the  same  length 
us  the  Verkes  telescope,  to  which  it  will  be  attached  after  its  use 
here.  The  Smithsonian  telescopic  camera  is  135  feet  long.  B«>th 
are  built  on  the  same  plan  ns  the  great  telescopic  camera  on  view 
ut  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  which  is  larger  than  the  tower  of 
NAtro  l»ume  Cathedral.  These  enormous  cameras  arc  in  a  hori¬ 
zontal  jiosition  about  five  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  image  is 
reflected  into  them  by  a  mirror  four  inches  thick  which  is  adjusted 
by  clockwork  to  follow  the  movements  of  the  sun." 

Of  course  the  principle  of  division  of  labor  prevailed.  Thus, 
at  Wadcsboro,  for  instance.  Prof.  C.  A.  Young,  the  veteran 
Princeton  spcctroscopist.  confined  his  attention  chiefly  to  the 
green  spectrum  line  identified  with  the  corona  and  believed  by 
physicists  to  be  the  same  as  the  solar  “line  of  1474."  Unfortu¬ 
nately.  for  some  unexplained  reason,  he  was  not  able  to  get  a 
sight  of  this  line  at  all.  Dr.  Miller,  of  the  Case  School  at  Cleve¬ 
land.  observed  only  what  are  called  the  “flash  lines."  that  sud¬ 


denly  appear  and  disappear  just  before  totality.  Professor  Hale, 
of  Verkes.  made  only  bolometer  observations  on  the  heat  radiation 
of  the  corona,  and  Professor  Barnard  occupied  himself  solely  with 
coronal  photography.  Among  the  most  interesting  observations 
were  those  on  the  curious  “shadow-bands"  that  accompany  total¬ 
ity.  which  have  not  been  closely  investigated  before.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  the  Rutgers  party  are  thus  described  in  the  New  York 
Ex  tmimg  Post.  May  23 

“In  ol>*crving  the  shadow-bands,  two  assistants  watched 
closely  a  white  sheet  spread  on  the  ground,  four-square  to  the 
points  <*f  the  compass.  They*  were  instructed  to  place  long  rials 
along  the  liands  ami  note  the  direction  of  the  movement.  The 
direction  «*f  the  rods  thus  placed  was  afterward  carefully  meas¬ 
ured  by  Professor  Brcaxealc  with  a  compass.  The  observations 
of  the  assistants  were  confirmed  by  other  members  of  the  party 
standing  near-by.  They  unite  in  testimony  to  the  reality  of  the 
Iwnds.  their  rapidity  of  movement,  and  general  wavy  character, 
xime  being  straightcr  than  others.  While  easily  observable, 
they  required  close  attention  on  account  of  their  fineness.  Their 
distance,  estimated,  was  from  one  to  two  inches." 

The  bands  were  photographed  successfully  by  Professor  Lang¬ 
ley.  of  the  Smithsonian.  Their  direction  of  motion  differed  in 
different  places  and  is  thought  to  l»e  connected  in  some  way  with 
atmospheric  conditions. 

THE  INDUSTRIALIZATION  OF  ALCOHOL. 

NOVEL  suggestion  for  the  decrease  of  alcoholism  is  made 
in  /«» .s*  it  Hit  (May  11).  by  the  editor.  M.  Emile 

Gautier.  His  idea  is  that  into  of  alcohol  in  the  arts  and  for  in¬ 
dustrial  purposes  may  lie  made  to  supplant  it*  consumption  in 
beverages.  M.  Gautier'*  article,  which  iscntitlcd  “The  Supreme 
Vice,"  is  only  one  evidence  among  many  of  the  attention  which 
scientific  men  in  Franco  arc  giving  to  the  recent  increase  of 
drunkenness  in  that  country,  and  of  their  realization  of  tho  im¬ 
portance  of  putting  a  stop  to  it.  After  nearly  u  page  of  statistics, 
which  wc  need  not  rejiest  here,  M.  Gautier  goes  on  to  say  : 

“Doubtless  the  progress  of  alcoholism  is  in  direct  ratio  with  tho 
quantity  of  ulcohol  consumed.  But  quality  is  a  more  important 
factor  still.  Our  fathers  drank  as  well  as  we-  |s.ssibly  even 
more  than  wc.  But  in  those  day*  alcoholism  was  practically  un¬ 
known  ;  in  any  case  it  limited  its  ravages  to  a  few  isolated  vic¬ 
tims.  so  that  it  did  not  threaten  the  whole  fabric  of  society.  .  .  . 

“Now  that  chemistry  has  taken  a  hand,  the  same  is  not  true. 
How  many  so-called  cognacs  and  alleged  'fine  champagnes'  arc 
only  commercial  alcohol— from  which  neither  the  aldehyds  nor 
the  furfurol  have  l»ccn  extracted— more  or  Jess  adioitly  flavored 
with  artificial  ‘bouquets'  ! 

“Last,  but  not  least,  there  is  absinthe,  the  horrible  absinthe, 
mother  of  madness,  crime,  and  dcuth  .  .  .  which  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  bottled  epilepsy. 

“The  thing  to  despair  of  is  that  we  can  sec  no  means  of  coun¬ 
teracting  all  this.  .  .  .  The  immense  difficulty  of  the  problem 
may  be  conceived  when  we  remember  that  the  equilibrium  of 
|  French)  national  finance  is  assured  only  by  alcohol,  for  alcohol 
alone  pays  five  hundred  millions  of  our  budget.  Alcohol,  in  other 
words.  i».  as  it  were,  the  only  plank  that  stands  between  us  and 
drowning.  What  would  become  of  our  treasury  if  the  homicidal 
consumption  of  alcohol  should  diminish  by  half  or  should  even 
decrease  slightly? 

“There  is.  perhaps,  a  means  of  saving  oui  race,  in  spite  of  all 
this,  while  protecting  the  interests  of  all— it  i*  the  industrializa¬ 
tion  of  alcohol.  The  day  when  alcohol  can  replace  petroleum  in 
the  heating  and  lighting  industries,  and  in  the  cheap  production 
of  energy,  the  day  when  we  shall  gain  more  by*  emptying  it  into 
our  stoves  and  motors  than  into  human  throats,  will  be  a  day 
when  just  *0  much  material  will  !>e  taken  from  the  drunkards, 
and  it  is  my  belief  that  the  death  of  alcoholism  will  then  be  very 
near. 

“From  this  point  of  view,  which  is  not  at  all  paradoxical,  in 
my  estimation,  the  example  of  Germany  is  encouraging.  Like 
France.  Germany  produces  alcohol  ia  enormous  quantities,  for 
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from  her  la. 500  rural  distilleries  came  in  1S97  no  less  than  60. - 
000.000  gallons  of  alcohol  made  from  apples  alone ! 

"  But  that  which  is  the  ruin  of  France  has  made  the  fortune  of 
Germany.  Why?  Because  the  Germans,  instead  of  getting 
drunk  on  their  alcohol,  have  decided  to  make  it  work  for  them. 
Thus  they  have  gained  the  acknowledged  control  of  the  world's 
market  of  chemical  products  and  dyestuffs,  of  which,  thirty  years 
since,  France  had  a  monopoly. 

'*  Here  is  something  to  remember  and  think  about. 

"  But  who  could  have  foreseen  that  the  automobile,  as  a  great 
consumer  of  hydrocarbons,  may  some  day  have  a  r61e  to  play  in 
the  fight  against  alcoholism? 

"Truly,  everything  comes  to  pass— and  all  is  in  everything!” 
—  7  ransiation  made  lor  Tut  Litkrary  Diuisi. 


SCIENTIFIC  KITE-FLYING. 

A  POPULAR  account  of  the  recent  uses  of  kites  for  scientific 
**  purposes,  us  in  aerial  photography,  weather  indication,  or 
military  signaling,  is  contributed  to  7 Me  Home  Magazine  by 
Theodore  Waters  in  the  form  of  an  account  of  a  visit  of  the  writer 
to  William  A.  Eddy,  of  Bayonne,  N.  J..  who  is  one  of  the  chief 
experimenters  with  kites  in  this  country.  Mr.  Waters  describes 
Mr.  Eddy  as  "literally  submerged  in  kites,"  and  goes  on  to  say: 

"He  has  dozens  of  them.  Some  are  taller  than  a  man  could 
reach  upward  and  wider  than  he  could  stretch  with  both  hands 
outward:  others  are  small  one.  in  fact,  is  just  the  size  of  Mr. 
Eddy's  opened  hand.  He  made  this  small  one  and  raised  it  just 
to  show  that  a  kite  of  any  size  can  bo  flown.  The  big  muslin- 
covered  nine-foot  specimens  arc  the  most  interesting.  Stacked 
against  the  wall  they  look  unwieldy,  but  their  natural  element  is 
the  air.  and  they  go  up  into  it  with  the  readiness  and  case  of 
great  birds.  A  boy  with  an  old-fashioned  long-tailed  kite  exerts 
more  energy  in  flying  it  than  does  Mr.  Eddy  with  his  big  tailless 
affairs.  The  *  unwieldiness  '  is  only  in  looks.  They  arc  easily 
handled . 

"'Come.'  he  said,  after  some  introductory  remarks,  *wc  will  go 


A  VIEW  or  HATTSRY  PARK  AND  CPPFR  BAY. 

Taken  by  on#  of  Mr.  Eddy**  kite  camera*. 

Courtesy  of  Tkt  H*m<  Msgmgimf. 

out  am!  take  the  temperature  of  the  upper  air.’  He  picked  up  a 
self-registering  thermometer  and  a  reel  of  heavy  cord  and  went 
out  to  the  greensward  near  his  house.  The  reel  was  attached  to 
an  old  soap-box.  which  served  both  as  a  stand  for  it  and  as  a  seat 


for  the  kite-flyer.  This  was  placed  at  one  end  of  the  field,  while 
the  line  or  cable  was  paid  out  about  one  hundred  yards.  The 
kite  was  tied  to  the  end  of  the  line  and  the  thermometer  was 
hung  by  a  string  of  its  own  a  few  feet  from  the  kite.  While  I 


a  BiRo’s-rvr.  vikw  of  i.owfr  xfw  york. 

Taken  by  one  of  Mr.  Kddy’»  kite  enmera*. 

Couitoy  of  TAr  lltmi  Maptiine. 

held  the  kite  high  in  the  air.  Mr.  Eddy  gras|>cd  the  cable  half¬ 
way  between  the  reel  und  the  kite,  shouted  to ’let  go.'  and  ran 
perhaps  twenty  feet.  The  great  kite  careened  to  the  side  and 
dived  apparently  to  the  shelter  of  a  near-by  fence,  but  missed  it 
neatly,  and.  describing  a  great  arc.  sailed  swiftly  upward,  the 
thermometer  swinging  like  a  pendulum.  Mr.  Eddy  paid  out  the 
line  rapidly  until  the  reel  spun  round  and  the  thousand-foot  murk 
was  reached.  Then  he  secured  the  reel  with  a  bolt  and  sat  down 
on  the  box  to  rest.  The  thermometer  stop|>cd  swinging  after  n 
while,  and  the  kite,  looking  small  enough  now,  floated  steadily, 
like  a  soaring  bird.  But  it  was  pulling  on  the  line  like  a  young 
horse,  and  the  weight  which  held  it  down  was  by  no  means  too 
great.  After  a  while  the  kite-flyer  pulled  the  thermometer  down 
to  the  ground,  and  asserting  that  the  upper  nir  was  slightly 
warmer  than  the  surface  air.  he  made  a  highly  mathematical 
calculation,  and  announced  finally  that  the  weather  would  be 
•  fair  and  warmer’  the  next  day. 

•"I  suppose. '  said  Mr.  Eddy,  ‘that  the  greatest  amount  of 
utility  in  kite-flying  will  be  obtained  by  the  Weather  Bureau.  It 
is  only  by  the  increase  of  our  knowledge  of  the  upper  regions 
that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  say  with  certainty  what  subse¬ 
quent  weather  conditions  will  be  like.  It  is  impossible  for  ob¬ 
servers  to  ascend  and  make  records,  and  kites  furnish  the  cheap¬ 
est  and  most  available  means  for  sending  automatic  instruments 
into  the  clouds.  The  Washington  officials  are  constantly  sending 
up  recording  instruments  on  kite  lines. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  regarding  the  detection  of  distant 
thunder-storms.  Mr.  Eddy  replied  that  this  was  done  by  means 
of  Leyden  jars  sent  up  on  the  kite-string.  Sparks  are  drawn  as 
in  Franklin's  experiment,  only  more  complicated  apparatus  is 
died,  and  the  experiments  require  fine  weather: 

’"Do  you  mean  that  you  get  lightning  from  a  clear  sky?’ 
[asked  the  reporter). 

"‘Oh.  yes.  The  air  is  always  full  of  atmospheric  electricity. 
You  may  draw  sparks  when  there  is  not  a  cloud  above  the  hori¬ 
zon.  The  nearer  you  arc  to  a  thunder-storm,  however,  the 
greater  will  be  the  intensity  of  the  atmospheric  electricity.  Thus 
I  can  always  tell  by  the  length  of  the  spark  how  far  off  the 
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thunder-storm  center  is  located.  By  observing  whether  the 
sparks  get  longer  or  shorter  after  an  hour  or  two.  I  can  tell 
whether  the  storm  is  approaching  or  going  away  from  us.  But  I 
will  send  up  a  Leyden  jar  and  you  may  sec  for  yourself  just  bow 
much  atmospheric  electricity  there  is  around  us.'  " 

The  experimenter  not  only  made  good  his  word  by  drawing 
lightning — in  the  shape  of  short  sparks — from  a  clear  sky.  but 
even  worked  a  small  motor  with  the  celestial  electricity.  This 
motor,  which  of  course  could  not  be  used  in  practise,  consisted  of 
a  toothed  wheel  which  received  the  sparks  successively  on  its 
teeth,  turning  a  little  at  each  impact.  Said  Mr.  Eddy 

"The  electricity  we  get  from  the  clouds  is  not  the  same  pre¬ 
cisely  as  that  produced  by  the  dynamo.  That  is.  it  is  electric 
current  of  course,  but  it  is  manifested  in  a  different  way.  To  In¬ 
sure,  one  cau  not  be  certain  that  atmospheric  electricity  will  not 
be  utilized  eventually.  Tesla  is  working  in  this  line,  und  has 
made  some  startling  announcements  of  what  will  be  accomplished 
with  what  he  calls  the 'earth's  charge'  ;  and  when  we  think  of 
the  wonderful  things  that  have  been  accomplished  during  the 
past  half-century  it  would  really  seem  more  conservative  to  state 
that  the  imjiossibic  is  possible  than  that  it  is  not.  Rather  a  par¬ 
adox  to  be  sure,  but  true  enough  in  its  point.  So.  while  I  see 
no  way  of  utilizing  lightning  for  power  purposes,  except  by  the 
use  of  gigantic  collectors,  yet  some  one  may  hit  upon  a  plan  for 
doing  it." 

The  direct  pulling  power  of  a  kite-string  has  ulready  been  util¬ 
ized  in  some  ways.  Of  this  Mr.  Eddy  says 


the  now  familiar  aerial  photographs  taken  by  kite-supported 
cameras,  and  the  " vistascope, "  his  own  invention.  The  kite 
takes  up  an  optical  contrivance  in  which,  by’  means  of  a  telescope, 
the  observer  can  view  from  the  ground  the  surrounding  country 
as  if  he  were  himself  in  the  lofty  position  of  the  kite.  After  an 
exhibition  of  various  ways  in  which  kites  can  be  used  for  signal¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Eddy  stated  his  belief  that  kites  will  be  used  in  future 
for  wireless  telegraphy.  To  quote  his  final  words : 

"The  distance  messages  can  be  sent  by  the  Marconi  method 
depends  directly  on  the  height  of  the  vertical  wire  from  which 
the  ether  waves  start  forth.  Now  a  kite  can  be  used  to  hold  up 
a  vertical  wire  over  two  miles  and  a  half  high,  an  altitude  already 
reached  at  Blue  Hill  Observatory,  near  Boston.  Two  of  these 
wires  hung  from  kite-strings  should  make  possible  communica¬ 
tions  over  very  long  distances.  In  fact,  there  really  seems  to  lie 
no  end  to  the  uses  to  which  kites  may  be  put.  New  ideas  sug¬ 
gest  themselves  every  day.  and  all  are  connected  with  the  vital 
departments  of  human  life.  The  art,  on  the  other  hand,  is  quite 
in  us  infancy.  Altho  kite-flying  was  an  uncient  Japanese 
achievement,  the  science  of  the  business  was  never  worked  out 
until  recently,  because  of  the  great  difficulty  of  dying  tail-kites 
in  variable  winds  of  vurtablc  velocity.  If  we  make  as  rapid 
strides  in  the  future  as  we  have  in  the  past,  wc  shortly  shall 
come  upon  a  world  of  wonders  of  which  the  public  reckons  noth¬ 
ing  at  present.  We  are  on  the  edge  of  it  now.  and  at  any  time 
we  may  make  the  discovery  which  will  give  us  a  vistu  of  the 
country  beyond." 


"Wagons  have  been  pulled  at  u  very  swift  pace  by  kites.  So 
have  boats.  Hut  whether  the  pull  can  be  utilized  to  operate  a 
stationary  engine  will  have  to  be  proved  by  experiment.  I  think 
it  is  quite  feasible.  ...  At  Hrenton’s  Reef  Lightship  experimen¬ 
ters  were  able  to  puss  a  aoo-fathorn  cable  out  to  sea  by  means 
of  a  kite,  and  later  they  sent  this  same  cablo  to  a  previously  de¬ 
termined  spot  on  the  shore.  ...  A  kite  was  (alsoj  mailo  to  tow  a 
buoy  from  North  Brother  Island  to  Rikcr's  Island,  in  New  York 
hurbor.  These  kites  were  steered  in  ulm<»st  every  direction  by 
means  of  guide-lines.  This  fact  that  kites  can  be  ‘controlled' 
makes  them  invaluable  for  life-saving  purposes.  As  a  matter  of 
fuel,  they  can  In*  steered  across  the  wind  with  a«  much  facility  as 
a  yacht.  It  is  possible,  even,  to  steer  a  l*oat  almost  directly 
against  the  wind  for  a  certain  distance  if  the  propelling  kite  is 
rightly  controlled.  So,  if  there  be  a  wreck  on  the  ci»a*t.  and  the 
wind  is  blowing  obliquely  inshore,  a  bout  with  a  life  line  attached 
and  rudder  properly  fixed  may  be  made  to  go  out  to  the  wreck  if 
the  start  is  made  some  distance  up  the  beach,  and  the  kite  is 
adjusted  to  fly  actxiss  the  wind.  The  kite  will  go  inshore  at  an 
angle,  but  the  boat,  like  a  tacking  yacht,  will  go  obliquely  out¬ 
ward.  “ 

Mr.  Eddy  regurds  attempts  to  make  “  kite-ascensions "  as  dan¬ 
gerous.  He  says  of  these ; 


MOSQUITOS  AND  M ALARIA—A  CRUCIAL  TEST 


T^ROM  Juno  till  Oct aber  next  two  English  physician*— Dr*. 
*  L.  W.  Sambon  and  (*.  C.  Low — arc  to  live  in  the  most 
malarious  district  of  the  Roman  Cantpagnn.  They  are  to  dwell 
in  a  m-squito-pniof  hut.  and  their  confidence  iu  the  theory  that 
malaria  is  conducted  only  through  inoculation  by  the  mosquito 
is  so  great  that  they  have  no  fear  of  the  deadly  Roman  fever. 
If  they  are  well  and  strong  iu  October  they  will  have  demon¬ 
strated  the  truth  of  a  theory  that  may  save  thousands  of  lives  and 


"Since  I  can  not  always  hold  down  my  own  kites  when  I  have 
several  in  tandem,  and  therefore  have  to  use  mechanical  means 
for  drawing  them  in.  it  is  plain  that  they  would  make  capital 
liftersof  men.  But  I  would  not  trust  myself  to  be  lifted  bythem. 
not  even  a  dozen  feet  ubovc  the  earth . 

"  But  there  are  other  experimenters  less  timorous  than  I. 
There  are  traditions  of  the  ancient  Japanese  sending  men  aloft 
on  kites,  and  several  modern  observers  have  made  ascensions. 

"Captain  Baden- Powell,  of  England,  now  Colonel,  whose  bril¬ 
liant  defense  of  Mafcking  compensates  Englishmen  for  all  their 
defeats  in  the  Boer  war.  made  a  daring  ascension  in  June  of  i**)* 
He  reached  an  altitude  of  100  feet,  made  observations,  and  came 
sufely  to  the  ground.  Hargrave,  the  Australian,  allowed  himself 
to  be  pulled  up  sixteen  feet  by  the  box-kites  which  he  invent¬ 
ed.  That  was  in  November,  1S94.  Lieutenant  Wise.  V.S.A.. 
caused  himself  to  be  lifted  over  Governor's  Island  during  Janu¬ 
ary.  1897,  and  Lamson.  of  Maine,  ascended  in  June  of  the  same 
year.  All  of  these  observers  had  sent  up  dummies  or  weights  to 
test  the  lifting  power  of  their  kites  before  the  final  ascensions 
were  made,  so  that  little  beyond  an  added  human  interest  was 
gained  by  these  ascensions." 

Among  other  kite-flying  wonders  exhibited  by  Mr.  Eddy  arc 


turn  many  a  miasmatic  region  into  one  of  health  and  safety.  If 
they  perish,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  believe  with  them  in 
mosquito  inoculation  will  probably  maintum  that  a  stray  mos¬ 
quito  <*r  two  succeeded  in  getting  into  their  hut  with  his  malarial 
poison,  and  there  will  be  plenty  of  other  observers  to  repeat  the 
experiment  with  a  still  more  insect-proof  dwelling.  The  details 
of  the  experiment  were  descril>ed  as  long  ago  as  March  15  by  Dr. 
Manson  in  an  address  at  the  Colonial  Institute.  London.  Says 
TAt  Unlit  A  Mtdicai  Journal  (May  12).  in  a  report  on  the  sub¬ 
ject : 

"  He  said  that  a  hut.  such  as  would  be  suitable  for  the  habita¬ 
tion  of  Europeans  in  tropical  Africa,  was  to  be  erected  in  the 
most  malarial  part  of  the  Roman  Campagna  The  hut  was  to 
be  furnished  with  wirc-gauzc  door  and  window-screen  and  other 
devices  to  render  it  mosquito-proof.  Two  skilled  observers  and 
their  two  servants  were  to  live  in  this  hut  from  June  till  October 
of  this  year— that  is,  during  the  entire  malarial  season.  They 
would  be  at  liberty  to  go  where  they  liked  during  the  day,  but 
from  an  hour  before  sunset  to  an  hour  after  sunrise  they  were  to 
be  in  the  hut.  If  they  escaped  fever.  Dr.  Man>on  said  this  would 
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be  .1  proof  that  by  very  simply  an«l  inexpensive  means  the  human 
body  could  be  protected  from  the  malarial  germ.  for  to  sleep  but 
for  one  night  unprotecte<l  in  the  place  selected  for  the  experiment 
was  regarded  by  the  Romans  as  certain  to  result  in  the  contrac¬ 
tion  of  a  malarial  fever  of  a  virulent  tyjie.  The  object  of  the 
experiment  is  not  so  much  to  afford  additional  proof  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  transmission  of  malaria  by  mosquitos  as  to  give  the 
public  an  object-lesson  that  will  carry  conviction  ami  supply  a 
principle  of  action  as  regards  the  means  of  protection  to  be 
udopted  against  malaria.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  shown  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  matter  and  has  made  a  grant  o'  money 
to  defray  the  cost  of  the  experiments. " 

The  accompanying  illustration showsthe  designof  the  hut  that 
is  to  lie  used.  To  quote  again  . 

"The  principal  points  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  construction  of 
such  dwellings  are  warmth  in  winter,  coolness  in  summer,  per¬ 
fect  ventilation,  with  every  provision  for  the  rigorous  exclusion 
of  mosquitos. 

"To  comply  with  these  requirements  Messrs.  Humphreys. 
Limited,  have  designed  a  house,  the  roof  of  which  overhangs  the 
walls  to  the  extent  of  some  3  feet  around  the  entire  budding  ami 
reaches  to  within  8  feet  of  the  ground.  The  window  openings 
are  thus  protected  from  the  sun's  ray*,  and  to  guard  against 
mosquitos  there  is  u  permanent  wire-game  screen  of  no  fewer 
than  seventeen  meshes  to  the  inch ;  the  entrance  is  likewise  pro¬ 
tected.  having  double  doorways  with  u  mosquito-curtain  fitted 
between  them. 

"la  regard  to  ventilation,  Messrs.  Humphreys  have  provided 
that  a  space  about  18  inches  deep  shall  be  left  open  around  the 
entire  house  immediately  under  the  overhanging  eaves  (where 
the  cool  air  collects).  This  owning  is  fitted  with  wire  gatixc 
similar  to  that  provided  for  the  windows,  and  a  further  precau¬ 
tion  against  the  entrance  of  the  mosquito  is  taken  by  having 
similar  wire  gnuxe  fitted  in  the  ventilating  panels  let  into  the 
ceilings  of  all  the  rooms.  The  ll<»»r  is  composed  of  best  yellow 
toiigiied  and  grooved  boards;  the  outer  walls  are  covered  with 
inodorous  felting,  (warded  externally  with  specially  struck  rusti¬ 
cated  rebates |  Ixmrding.  which  when  painted  presents  a  fairly 
agreeable  appearance.  The  roof  is  constructed  of  tongued  ami 
grooved  boarding  covered  with  patent  wire-wove  moling  felt, 
which  is  not  only  watertight,  but  ulso  airproof,  thus  preventing 
the  escape  of  the  cool  air  which  at  night  will  find  its  way  into  the 
air-tank  crcutvd  by  this  form  of  roof.  By  a  *|*ccial  treatment  the 
black  appearance  which  n  felt  roof  usually  presents  is  entirely 
done  away  with,  and  the  roof  is  quite  white. 

"  If  the  result  of  the  experiment  is  to  show  that  by  shutting  out 
mosquitos  malaria  also  is  shut  out.  we  understand  that  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  Colonial  Office  will  direct  that  dwellings  similar  to 
the  one  here  described  be  constructed  for  all  colonial  servants  in 
Africa.  It  is  likely  that  this  example  will  lie  followed  by  the 
(fovemmont  of  India." 

Dr.  Samlxin,  one  of  the  two  observers  who  are  to  live  in  the 
hut,  spoke  as  follows  alxiul  the  approaching  experiment,  in  an 
interview  printed  in  the  London  A'.i/mi.* 

"My  companion  and  I  feel  just  like  guinea-pigs.  You  know 
we  are  going  over  there  simply  to  !>c  experimented  on  ;  wc  shall 
not  l»c  allowed  to  take  any  quinin  or  other  precaution  against 
illness  only  against  mosquitos.  We  arc  to  mix  freely  with  the 
people  in  the  Campagna.  and  practically  all  of  them  have  main- 
ria.  They  arc  trying  to  reclaim  some  of  the  less  infected  parts  of 
the  plain,  and  these  people  arc  the  laborers.  They're  not  Italians 
—Italians  refuse  to  go  there— but  peasants  from  Normandy  and 
the  south  of  France,  who  come  there  great,  strong,  lusty  fellows, 
hilt  last  only  a  little  while,  living,  or  becoming  so  weak  with  dis¬ 
ease  that  they  have  to  go  home.  And  they  never  get  well. 
That's  the  worst  of  malaria  ;  it  comes  on  slowly,  clings  to  a  man. 
and.  when  it  finally  goes,  leaves  him  open  to  all  sorts  of  diseases. 
In  Italy  two  million  suffer  from  it  every  year.  Of  these  fifteen 
thousand  die.  and  this  is  an  enormous  number,  considering  that 
wc  have  a  specific  treatment  for  this  fever— 7.75  for  every  thou¬ 
sand  attacked." 

New  Experiments  on  Carnivorous  Plants.— The 

nepenthes,  or  pitcher-plants,  have  long  been  considered  and  de¬ 
scribed  as  carnivorous,  but  it  is  now  asserted  by  M.  Raped 


Dubois  that  this  is  not  so.  If  the  liquid  collected  from  the 
"pitcher"  be  sterilized  it  has  no  digestive  properties,  and  he 
therefore  attributes  the  pseudo-digestion  of  the  open  pitcher  to 
the  action  of  microbes.  "The  question  of  the  digestive  power  of 
the  liquid,"  says  t'vnnos,  "was  thus  decided  by  him  in  the  nega¬ 
tive.  Nevertheless,  M.  Vines  has  recently  attacked  M.  Dubois’s 
conclusions.  He  has.  he  reports,  obtained  digestive  phenomena 
after  adding  to  the  liquid  one  per  cent,  of  cyanhydric  acid,  which 
prevents  the  action  of  the  microbes.  From  researches  of  M.  E. 
Couvrcur  on  the  question,  it  results  that  M.  Vines  mistook  for 
real  digest kiq  the  formation  of  an  acid  albuminoid  by  fibrin  in 
an  acid  medium.  The  acid  introduced  to  stop  the  action  of  fer¬ 
ments  had  itself  therefore  a  digestive  action.  The  results  noted 
by  M.  Vines  could  have  been  obtained  entirely  apart  from  the 
addition  of  any  ferment,  and  the  opinion  of  M.  DuboiR  is  the 
correct  one."—  Translation  mad* /or  Tux  I.itf.karv  Digest. 


Elevator  Disease.— The  constant  riding  up  and  down  in 
an  elevator  may  give  rise  to  serious  heart  trouble,  if  wc  are  to 
believe  Dr.  R.  H.  Brown,  a  Chicago  physician.  A  recent  ele¬ 
vator  runaway  was  accounted  for  by  a  sudden  attack  of  heart 
failure,  which  temporarily  paralysed  the  elevator  man’s  arm.  so 
that  he  could  not  manage  the  lever.  According  to  Dr.  Brown 
this  trouble  is  very  common  among  persons  who  run  elevators, 
especially  in  lofty  buildings  He  nays:  “The  sudden  ascent  and 
descent  and  often  the  shock  of  a  too  hasty  stop  soon  tell  on  the 
action  of  the  heart  when  this  vocation  is  followed  at  an  altitude 
of  a  mile  above  the  sea  level.  Of  course,  the  faster  the  elevator 
goes  the  more  aggravated  will  lie  the  heart  trouble  of  its  manip¬ 
ulator,  and  in  a  high  building  the  chances  of  serious  results  to 
his  health  arc  more  certain  than  in  a  lower  building.  The  air  nt 
the  top  «.f  the  shaft  111  a  ' skv-scrajKT  '  is  lighter  than  nt  the  lx»t- 
tom.  and  the  rapid  change  fiom  one  altitude  to  the  other  made 
so  often  has  a  most  serious  result  It  can  not  lie  otherwise.  The 
ordinary  transient  in  this  part  of  the  world  is  affected  most  un¬ 
comfortably  by  walking  upstairs  at  a  fnir  sjieed.  The  ascent  in 
an  elevator  nt  many  times  that  s]*ccd  does  more  harm.  The 
guests  at  the  hotel  or  the  visitor  to  the  public  building  docs  not 
notice  it  much,  hut  the  pilot  who  remains  in  the  elevator  for 
hours  nt  a  time,  day  after  day.  is  permanently  injured  in  due 
time.  I  was  an  interested  visitor  to  the  State  Capitol  on  Sutlir- 

dav.  But  u  few  hours  before  the  accident  nt  the  Brown  i'ltlnco 

• 

Hotel  |  was  conversing  with  the  pilot  of  the  State  Capitol  ele¬ 
vator  on  this  very  subject.  and  he  told  me  that  he  was  already 
feeling  the  effects  of  his  vocation,  and  was  nt  times  during  the 
day  obliged  to  leave  his  post  and  secure  the  services  temporarily 
of  some  irther  state  employee  to  do  his  work  until  his  heart  re- 
Mimed  its  normal  action.  This  is  the  same  story  told  me  every¬ 
where  I  go.  It  is  one  <>f  the  threatening  fatal  results  of  what  we 
call  ‘ modern  improvement.'  which,  in  other  words,  is  the  refined 
manner  of  self-torture  and  risk  of  life  and  health  in  order  to  do 
something  a  little  faster  and  thus  make  a  few  dollars  more  than 
wc  otherwise  could  do.  There  is  a  point  of  speed  beyond  which 
as  a  matter  of  protection  to  life.  limb,  and  health,  elevators  and 
all  other  vehicles  of  locomotion  should  not  lie  allowed  to  go.  The 
mad  rush  in  this  country,  of  which  the  frightful  speed  of  the  ele¬ 
vator  and  the  bicycle  *  scorcher '  arc  typical,  must  stop  somewhere. 
The  fatal  results  of  these  things  arc  most  apparent." 


SCIENCE  BREVITIES. 

••  I  r  i»  perilous  to  •«*  anything  in  favor  of  alcohol."  soya  a  recent  writer, 
commenting  on  the  di»>  nssi.m  to  which  Atwater's  experiment*  have  given 
r'se.  “a*  misrepresentations  and  exaggerations  are  the  certain  results.  All 
Professor  Atwater  mav  *ay  to  qualify  hi*  remarks  a*  to  the  utility  and 
advantage  of  th'«  agent  a*  a  food  will  not  prevent  hi*  being  quoted  a*  an 
advocate  ot  its  steady  use  a*  a  diet.  That  he  desire*  thi*  i*  not  to  he  sup¬ 
posed.  heme  b:s  position  as  an  honest  investigator  in  thi*  subject  has  Its 
disadvantage*,  but  they  seem  to  be  unavoidable." 

OvaiRR  Ixuxtiox.— The  dangers  involved  in  the  use  of  oysters  and  the 
dam*  due  to  iofes  tion  of  these  bivalve* by  sewage  are  again  pointed  out  in 
a  recent  numlei  <>(  The  Hnhth  Journal,  "The  oyster  lives  upon 

diatoms  1  Meter  ta  obtained  from  the  slime  covering  the  sea  bottom  and 
the  stem* of  seaweeds)  Typhoid  fever  germs  have  been  found  both  in  the 
oyster  juice  and  in  the  stomath  and  other  portion*  of  the  body  of  the 
ovster.  Many  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  have  been  traced  to  the  use  of 
infected  oyster*.  It  would  seem  much  safer  and  wiser  to  leave  the  ovster 
to  attend  10  its  business  as  a  scavenger  of  the  sen,  instead  of  terminating 
its  usefulness  by  swallowing  it.  alive  and  kicking,  germs  and  all." 
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THE  METHODIST  CONFERENCE  AND  ITS 

WORK. 

HE  twenty-third  Quadrennial  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  which  came  to  an  end  at  Chicago  on 
May  29  after  a  session  of  four  weeks,  is  regarded  as  perhaps  the 
most  noteworthy  since  the  days  when  Methodism  was  divided 
over  the  question  of  slavery.  It  was  not  only  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  church,  hut  it  has  effected  many  radical  changes 
in  the  laws  and  polity  of  the  denomination.  One  important 
change  only  of  those  proposed— tile  removal  of  the  hanon  amuse¬ 
ments— failed  of  passage.  Among  the  last  subjects  considered 
by  the  conference  was  the  appointment  of  trustees  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  great  Methodist  institution  of  higher  learning  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  to  be  known  as  the  American  University.  Among  those 
named  and  approved  was  President  McKinley. 

The  scenes  of  disorder  which  prevailed  on  several  occasions 
during  the  consideration  of  important  subjects,  when  tumult  and 
angry  debate  for  the  moment  seemed  to  obscure  the  religious 
character  of  the  assembly,  have  been  severely  commented  u|«on 
by  some  journals  of  other  denominations,  especially  those  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Episcopal  faith.  One  defender  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  conference  has  recently  pointed  out,  however,  that  where¬ 
as  the  occasional  disorder  at  the  conference  was  merely  similar 
to  that  of  the  ordinary  jHiliticul  convention,  the  scenes  at  the 
great  ecumenical  councils  of  Njcaru  and  Constantinople,  where 
the  most  sacred  doctrines  of  Christian  thodogy  were  formulated, 
including  the  divinity  of  Christ,  violence  and  even  bloodshed 
prevailed.  Mr.  Henry  Frank,  in  an  article  on  "The  Making 
and  Unmaking  of  the  Creed"  in  The  Ideal  1‘eview  (New  York. 
June)  quotes  front  Dean  Stanley’s  "Christian  Institutions"  (p. 
a«9>  an  account  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  in  which  the 
well-known  incident  occurred  of  one  archbishop  (Flavian  of  Con¬ 
stantinople)  being  dashed  to  tho  ground  in  the  council  chumbcr 
and  then  kicked  to  death  by  another  archbishop  and  by  an  ex¬ 
cited  mob  of  ecclesiastics. 

I  he  Churehman  (Prol.  Kpisc..  May  a<»>  finds  in  the  conference 
much  to  encourage  those  who  desire  a  closer  union  of  the  great 
divisions  of  Christendom 

"A  generation  ago  it  would  have  l»cvn  incredible,  a  decade  ago 
it  would  haveseemed  strange,  that  sectarian  division,  tho  founded 
on  the  inevitable  limitations  of  the  human  intellect.' should  be 
pronounced  at  such  n  conference  to  indicate 'serious  defects  in 
Christian  knowledge  and  character.  ’  This  conference  rccognucs 
such  honest  differences  of  opinion  iis  inevitable,  but  difference  of 
opinion,  it  says,  should  not  imply  alienation,  and  rivalry  is  a  dis¬ 
honor  to  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Their  bishops,  therefore,  in  their 
address  to  the  conference,  propose  't«*  seek  opportunities  to  ex¬ 
press  Christian  fraternity  and  cooperation.*  They  do  not  look 
forwurd  to  speedy  organic  union,  tho  they  would  lie  w  illing  to 
accept  the  historic  episcopate,  if  that  were  '  intended  only  to  des¬ 
ignate  a  form  of  church  government  which  has  had  wide  exten¬ 
sion  through  many  centuries.  ’  .  .  .  They,  for  their  part,  believe 
that  the  church,  the  one  body  of  which  Christ  is  Head,  consists 
of  all  who  acknowledge  Him  as  I.ord  and  Savior.  Now.  there  is 
a  sense  in  which  this  is  true,  and  the  interests  of  visible  unity  in 
the  Catholic  Church  will  lie  promoted  by  frank  recognition  of  it." 

Commenting  on  the  results,  already  to  lie  observed,  due  to  the 
cquul  representation  of  laymen  and  clergy  in  the  conference. 
/.ion's  Herald  (Meth.  Kpisc  .  May  23)  says: 

"The  laymen.  t»y  virtue  of  the  magic  of  equal  numbers,  feel 
that  what  they  say  will  command  a  more  respectful  hearing. 
And  it  docs.  There  are  quite  a  number  who  have  had  wide  ex¬ 
perience  iti  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  and  they  sjieak  with  au¬ 
thority  and  assurance  when  they  address  the  body.  They  plainly 
feel  the  power,  opportunity,  and  responsibility  of  equal  represen 
tation,  and  have  grappled  with  the  problems  of  the  church  an  a 


way  that  promises  well  for  its  future  welfare.  And  if  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  conference  feel  the  quickening  of  latent  interest  and 
powers  by  equal  representation,  what  may  be  said  of  the  effect 
produced  on  the  men  of  the  church  at  large?  It  is  logical  that 
they.  too.  should  feel  the  thrill  of  a  greater  degree  of  authority, 
opportunity,  and  responsibility. 

"In  this  conference  the  laymen  have  been  careful,  conserva¬ 
tive.  and  business-like.  Many  of  them  are  forceful  speakers. 
They  insist  upon  business-like  methods  in  doing  the  business  of 
the  church.  The  inquiry  into  the  management  of  the  publishing 
business  is  due  to  the  aggressiveness  of  the  laymen.  The  action 
disposing  of  one  of  the  subsidised  papers,  and  practically  saying 
that  it  must  prove  its  right  to  live  by  getting  along  without  out¬ 
side  help,  was  due  to  lay  influence.  They  argued  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  standpoint.  It  was  a  wise  action." 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
AND  CREED  REVISION. 

HE  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (North) 
which  has  just  adjourned  at  St.  lands  has,  in  the  general 
opinion,  cl'*'**!  one  period  of  doctrinal  strife  and  trial  through 
which  the  church  has  been  passing  since  the  heresy  cases  of 
Profs.  Henry  Preserved  Smith.  Churles  A.  Briggs,  and  Arthur 
C.  McGiffcrt  first  came  up  some  years  ago.  Altho  one  of  the  most 
conservative  of  all  the  Protestant  bodies,  the  Presbyterian  church, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  judges,  is  now  beginning  n  period  of  doc¬ 
trinal  revision  and  readjustment  which  will  enable  it  to  fulfil  its 
mission  with  a  renewed  spirit  and  increased  effectiveness.  The 
St.  Louis  assembly  took  two  radical  steps,  one  an  administrative 
change  of  much  importance,  the  other  relating  to  doctrinal  ques¬ 
tions.  Of  the  significance  of  these  the  Philadelphia  Press  (May 
»9)  says  editorially : 

"An  in  most  large  bodies  meeting  infrequently,  the  conduct  of 
the  General  Assembly's  business  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  its 
committees.  These  committees  have  liven  appointed  by  the 
moderator.  The  moderator  is  led  or  guided  by  the  small  group 
of  men  who  give  their  entire  time  to  the  government  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  This  group  is.  and  always  has  been,  in¬ 
tensely  conservative  in  its  view.  The  new  plun  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  assembly  committees  by  a  nominating  committee. 
In  all  bodies  those  who  give  attention  to  its  business  will  always 
have  more  weight  in  it  than  those  who  do  not.  The  group  which 
has  so  long  managed  moderator*  will  doubtless  continue  to  man¬ 
age  the  new  nominating  committee ;  but  its  task  will  he  more 
difficult,  and  a  nominating  committee  will  Ik-  more  open  to  the 
influence  *»f  new  currents  in  the  church. 

"These  set  toward  a  revision  of  the  creed.  The  same  assembly 
which  has  sought  thus  radically  to  alter  the  future  organizations 
of  assemblies  has  ordered  n  revision  committee.  This  is  not  the 
first.  It  will  not  be  the  lust.  But  revision  is  inevitable.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  began  it  with  Prof.  II.  P.  Smith  a  decade 
ag«>.  His  trial  was  not  open  cl  before  Professor  Briggs's  trial 
was  under  way.  Professor  Briggs  disposed  of.  Professor  McGif¬ 
fcrt  appeared.  He  left,  and  before  comments  were  over  Dr. 
Paikliurst  had  made  his  declaration  of  independence.  Ten  years 
ago  he  would  have  lK-cn  tried.  Twenty  years  ago  he  would  have 
been  exscinded  at  the  least.  Neither  will  happen  now. 

"Over  thirty  years  were  ncclcd  from  the  time  the  Presbyterian 
Church  turned  out  Dr.  Barnes  l>cfore  the  entire  church  had  ac¬ 
cepted  Ins  theology  as  satisfactory.  It  will  take  less  time  to 
adjust  the  action,  interpretation,  and  confessions  of  the  church 
to  meet  present  needs  and  close  the  lamentable  series  of  heresy 
trials  for  ten  years  past.  Creeds  arc  made  by  men.  They 
change  with  them.  No  one  claims  them  lo  be  infallible — least  of 
all  Protestants.  No  one  believes  in  an  inerrant  manuscript'  for 
a  creed,  and  the  belief  in  one  for  the  Bible  will  slowly  adjust 
itself  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth." 

It  is  believed  that  the  relative  strength  of  the  conservative  and 
liberal  parties  will  be  clearly  revealed  before  the  meeting  of  tho 
next  General  Conference  in  New  York  next  May.  when  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  creed  revision,  after  having  learned  the  mind  of  the 
local  presbyteries  throughout  the  country,  will  hand  in  its  report 
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to  the  assembly.  The  two  opposing  views  within  the  church 
are  fairly  represented  by  the  Philadelphia  Presbyterian  and  the 
New  York  Evangelist.  The  former  (May  23)  says: 

"Various  specimens  of  a  new  creed  for  our  church  are  being 
put  on  the  market.  One  is  the  ‘  Articles  of  Faith  '  of  the  English 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  other  is  the  ’  New  Evangelical 
Catechism.'  These  arc  given  prominence  and  urgency  by  7 he 
Interior ;  but  if  nothing  more  definite  and  valuable  than  these 
ure  to  be  submitted  to  our  presbyteries  for  consideration  they  will 
fall  flat  and  stale  upon  the  Presbyterian  public.  They  will  not 
stand  the  test  of  careful  criticism  and  will  never  carry  enough 
votes  to  secure  their  adoption.  They  arc  at  best  compromises, 
and  would  put  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  a  disadvantage  in 
view  of  her  past  deliverances  on  important  fundamental  ques¬ 
tions.  and  because  of  their  defective  character  in  several  particu¬ 
lars,  as  expressions  of  what  she  has  heretofore  maintained  as  her 
full  and  ubiding  faith.  Neither  ultra-conservatives  nor  ultra- 
lihcrals  will  be  satisfied  with  such  formulations,  and  they  would 
prove  strong  enough  to  prevent  their  ratification. 

"  But  the  now-creed  movement  has  a  far  more  ^aitli-minimixing 
tendency.  It  means  only  a  minimum  of  truth-affirmation.  It 
calls  for  merely  generalizing  statements.  The  idea  seems  to  be 
to  give  the  ministers  and  people  as  little  as  possible  to  believe,  so 
ns  to  bring  in  nil  shades  of  opinion  and  build  up  our  church  on 
broader  lines.  For  instance,  one  presbytery  suggests  the  Lord's 
Prayer  as  a  creed.  Dr.  l’arkhurst  regards  the  declaration,  ‘God 
so  loved  the  world  thut  he  gave  his  only-bcgottcn  Son.  that  who¬ 
soever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life,’  ns  sufficient.  Another  agitator  suggests  that  our  ’one  Con¬ 
fession  be  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  Man.’ 
This  is  lieliltling  the  whole  subject,  but  shows  what  absurd  ideas 
111  regard  to  it  prevail  among  innovators  upon  old-fashioned 
Presbyterianism. 

"But  our  church  still  has  positive  convictions.  It  represents 
something  distinctive.  It  stands  for  witness-bearing.  According 
to  its  genius  it  must  have  more  in  its  creed  than  that  which  is 
common  to  all  denominations.  It  has  a  peculiar  life  of  its  own 
ami  must  maintain  a  distinct  development.  It  is  the  product  of 
ages  of  Iwlief,  culture,  and  service,  and  will  go  to  pieces  if  it 
loses  its  distinctiveness  of  faith  and  order.  Its  chief  right  to  live 
as  a  denominational  organism  is  its  creed  and  polity,  which  have 
made  it  a  blessing  and  a  power  in  the  world  ;  nor  is  its  mission 
ended  as  a  distinct  religious  agency  ;  it  is  still  needed  as  an  edu¬ 
cating.  dominating,  and  saving  ugcncy.  Mankind  would  be  the 
poorer  without  it.  and  there  could  be  nothing  to  take  its  place 
along  lines  where  it  has  accomplished  great  things  for  the  borne, 
for  the  stale,  and  for  the  race. 

"The  more  the  new  creed  is  discussed,  the  more  the  difficulties 
In  its  way  multiply.  It  means  so  many  changes,  and  the  harmo¬ 
nizing  of  so  many  conflicting  views,  that  it  seems  neither  wise 
nor  |K>Jitic  to  commit  our  church  to  its  preparation,  especially 
when  we  ure  in  the  midst  of  agitation,  ami  when  so  much  work 
is  to  be  done  by  our  ministers  and  members  at  home  and  abroad." 

In  The  Evangelist  (May  24! .  Prof.  Douglas  P.  Putnam,  of 
Princeton,  who  is  n  moderute  liberal,  and  a  believer  in  predesti¬ 
nation,  writes: 

"  It  is  rapidly  ceasing  to  be  a  question  of  expediency  and  be¬ 
coming  the  in>|>erative  duty  of  the  church  to  provide  herself  and 
give  to  the  world  an  entirely  new  statement  of  her  faith.  I'nder 
our  present  terms  of  subscription  I  have,  personally,  no  trouble 
whatever  with  our  Confession  as  it  is.  It  is  only  when  I  come  to 
its  use  with  others  that  I  find  my  difficulty,  and  if  a  creed  is  not 
lor  use.  I  can  not  conceive  its  right  to  be . 

"  What  is  a  creed  but  an  instrument  of  work,  or  a  weapon  of 
spiritual  warfare,  forged  out  of  the  inexhaustible  mine  of  God's 
Word  ?  The  ordinance  which  called  together  the  Westminster 
Assembly  of  Divines,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  declared 
that  there  were  'many  things  in  the  liturgy,  discipline,  and  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  church  which  do  necessarily  require  a  further 
and  more  perfect  reformation.’  (Can  not  the  same  thing  be  said 
of  our  church  standards  now?)  This  ordinance  further  asserted 
that  some  things  were  '  a  great  impediment  to  reformation  and 
growth  of  religion.’  (Can  not  this  also  be  truly  asserted  of  the 
Confession  for  present  use?!  What  arc  these  statements  but  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  tools  with  which  they  were  at 


work  needed  repairing?  And  when  they  attempted  such  repair 
of  their  thirty-nine  '  Articles  of  Religion,  ’  after  working  over 
fifteen  of  them,  they  set  them  all  aside,  and  forged  out  of  the 
Word  of  God  entirely  now  implements  for  their  spiritual  warfare, 
better  adapted  to  the  work  immediately  before  them. 

"That  the  Westminster  Assembly  did  not  regard  its  work  as 
above  all  possibility  of  imperfection,  is  sufficiently  attested  by 
the  statement  which  they  put  into  the  Confession  that  ‘All 
synods  and  councils  since  the  Apostles'  times  may  err.’  Is  it 
not  clear  that  history  is  repeating  itself  in  the  present  situation 
as  to  confessional  revision?  The  attempt  to  repair  the  old  tools 
ten  years  ago  has  failed,  just  as  the  similar  attempt  failed  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  And  manifestly  it  is  becoming  the 
church's  duty  to  provide  herself  with  the  very  best  implements 
possible  for  her  aggressive  work.  The  revision  train  is  certainly 
on  the  side  track,  and  will  stay  there.  The  Xew-Creed  move¬ 
ment  is  on.  und  the  church  will  not  l>e  satisfied  until  her  faith  is 
rewritten.  This  faith  is  surely  Calvinistic.  because  that  which 
we  mean  by  ‘Calvinistic '  is  Scriptural,  and  it  alone  is  truly  rea¬ 
sonable. 

"It  may  be  said  that  the  present  is  not  a  propitious  time  for 
creed-making,  that  there  is  too  much  controversy  in  the  church 
and  too  much  of  jicrsonality  would  enter  into  the  work.  Hut  who 
does  not  know  that  it  is  in  the  midst  of  controversy,  when  men’s 
minds  arc  at  white  heat,  that  convictions,  political,  social,  und 
religious,  arc  formed  and  the  best  opinions  are  shaped?  The 
truths  of  Scripture,  like  the  metals  in  nature,  need  the  fiery  blast 
and  the  furnace  heat  to  fuse  and  temper  them,  ami  cast  them 
into  the  best  forms  for  use.  The  only  question  is  as  to  whether 
the  controversial  heats  in  the  church  arc  yet  sufficiently  intense 
to  fuse  and  recast  the  truth." 


A  PROPOSED  NEW  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  GER¬ 
MAN  ROMAN  CATHOLICS. 

N  our  issue  for  December  30  reference  was  made  to  the  scheme 
for  u  federate  union  of  the  nearly  four  dozen  Protestant 
state  churches  in  Germany  as  proposed  by  the  veteran  professor 
of  theology  at  Halle.  Dr.  Bcvschlag.  An  alleged  Catholic  count¬ 
erpart  to  this  plan,  aiming  at  the  organization  of  n  national  Ger¬ 
man  Catholicchurch  for  the  empire,  with  more  or  less  independence 
from  Rome  and  with  a  friendly  disposition  toward  Protestantism 
that  even  surpasses  that  of  the  Old  Catholics,  cornea  from  a  Roman 
Catholic  author  of  some  note  in  a  work  entitled  "  Der  Kutholicis- 
mus  am  Schcidcwcgc ’’  ("Roman  Cutholicism  nt  the  Parting  <>f 
the  Ways  ").  The  Munich  litcrAry  journal  Odin  publishes  twelve 
propositions  of  the  author,  und  from  this  source  we  reproduce  for 
what  it  is  worth  the  following  outline  of  this  curious  scheme, 
which  will  doubtless  surprise  the  Roman  authorities  as  much  by 
its  naivete  as  by  its  novelty : 

The  Pope  is  to  acknowledge  Rome  as  the  capital  of  the  Italian 
kingdom,  and  is  to  receive  the  sum  of  money  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  that  country  has  offered  him  since  1870.  In  turn  the 
Pope  discards  the  right  of  bestowing  the  rank  of  nobility,  or 
titles,  or  orders. 

Each  pope  is  to  be  selected  from  a  nationality  different  from 
that  of  his  predecessor.  The  Jesuit  order  is  to  be  permitted  to 
die  out  and  no  novices  are  to  be  admitted.  The  propoity  of  the 
order  is  to  fall  to  the  papal  chair. 

The  Catholics  of  Germany  arc  to  constitute  n  German  national 
church  with  relative  independence.  The  primus  is  to  be  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne. 

Every  ten  years  a  national  Catholic  Congress  of  Germany  is  to 
be  held  in  Cologne  in  the  Dome.  The  only  official  church  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  country  is  to  be  the  German.  Correspondence  with 
the  Pope  and  with  the  cardinals  is  to  be  carried  on  only  in  this 
tongue.  Decrees  from  Rome  are  to  have  authority  only  when 
sanctioned  by  the  primus  of  the  country. 

Provisions  arc  to  be  made  for  the  education  of  the  clergy  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  needs  of  the  times.  Free  Catholic  universities, 
after  the  model  of  those  in  existence  in  England,  are  t»  be  estab¬ 
lished.  The  German  college  in  Rome  is  to  be  discontinued. 
German  priests  are  to  be  educated  in  the  fatherland  and  in  tho 
spirit  of  patriotism.  All  are  to  study  in  German  universities. 
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just  as  do  the  Protestant  clergy.  All  mechanical  religious  exer¬ 
cises  are  to  be  abolished.  A  new  breviary  in  good  German  and  a 
new  German  translation  of  the  Bible  based  on  the  version  of 
Luther  are  to  be  prepared. 

The  Roman  Index  of  Prohibited  Books  is  to  have  no  binding 
authority  for  the  Germans.  A  German  Index  for  the  church  of 
the  empire  can  be  made,  but  this  to  serve  only  as  a  warning. 
Everybody  is  to  be  guided  by  his  own  conscience  in  selecting 
what  books  to  read.  All  indulgences  are  to  be  removed  from  the 
prayer-books,  and  everything  that  may  tend  to  show  forth  the 
glory  and  the  greatness  of  God,  no  matter  what  the  commands 
of  the  church  hitherto  have  been,  is  to  be  studied,  for  example, 
such  things  as  Hindu  and  other  Oriental  phi!o-a»phy. 

Protestants  are  to  lie  recognized  as  Christians  of  an  equal 
standing.  /’ . e. .  as  true  mcmliers  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  to 
be  treated  ns  such.  He  who  attends  the  services  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Church  shall  be  considered  as  having  heard  the  mass.  A 
cooperation  of  the  clergy  of  both  churches  is  desirable  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  peace  and  a  better  understanding.  The  church  press 
is  to  cease  its  bitter  polemics.  Catholic  text-books  arc  not  to  be 
allowed  to  bring  perversions  of  the  truth,  and  are  to  admit  the 
weaknesses  of  the  church  in  the  past  openly.  As  a  visible  sign  of 
recognition,  the  German  Emjieror  is  to  lie  crowned,  after  the 
ancient  munner.  in  the  Dome  in  Berlin,  with  the  crown  of  Charle¬ 
magne.  He  is  himself  to  place  the  diadem  on  his  brow,  hut  is  to 
be  anointed  by  u  legate  of  the  Pope.  The  Emperor,  by  virtue  of 
his  office,  is  to  lie  the  regular  protector  of  the  church,  ami  to 
gunrantec  to  the  Pope  his  jsisition  and  security.  The  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  and  the  secular  heads  are  to  labor  hand  in  hand.—  Transla¬ 
tion  mode  for  The  Litkkakv  Diumt. 


WAS  THE  AUTHOR  OF  HEBREWS  A  WOMAN? 

O  the  old  yet  cvcr-ncw  question  ns  to  the  authorship  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Professor  Harnack.  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Berlin,  in  a  lengthy  discussion  in  the  first  issue  of  the 
new  theological  journal.  /.eituhrijl  Jur  neuleslamenlluke  1 1  'is- 
sen  a  haft  un< /  die  Kunde  des  i'rchristentinus ,  sets  up  the  novel 
theory  that  the  many  answers  which  have  during  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  years  been  given  to  this  vexing  and  perplexing  problem 
ure  all  incorrect,  and  that  the  best  of  historical  evidence  points  to 
the  fact  that  the  chief  if  not  sole  author  of  this  letter  is  the 
Priscilla  of  the  Acts,  the  wife  of  Aquiln.  The  run  of  thought  in 
this  article  of  the  famous  German  savant,  an  international  au¬ 
thority  on  Now-Testament  and  early  Christianity  problems,  is 
substantially  tho  following: 

In  some  respect*  the  investigation  of  the  Hebraic  question  has 
made  decided  progress  in  recent  times.  Especially  through  the 
researches  of  Professor  Zahn,  of  Erlangen,  has  it  been  practically 
established  that  this  letter  was  addressed  originally  to  a  small 
band  of  Christians  in  Rome,  the  only  undecided  matter  in  this 
connection  being  the  question  whether  these  were  necessarily 
eon  verts  from  Judaism  or  might  also  have  been  Gentile  Christians. 
Znhn  inclines  to  the  former  view,  but  the  probabilities  arc  in 
favor  of  the  latter.  At  any  rate,  the  heading  "To  the  Hebrews’ 
is  not  authentic. 

Virtually  no  progress,  however,  has  been  made  in  determining 
the  authorship  of  the  letter.  Origen  already  despaired  of  a  solu¬ 
tion  when  lie  declared  that  "only  God  knew  for  a  truth  who  had 
written  this  letter."  Zahn  expressly  declares  that  his  investiga¬ 
tions  have  led  him  to  the  same  results.  There  arc.  however,  ex¬ 
cellent  reasons  for  believing  that  Priscillu  and  Aquila  arc  the 
authors,  especially  the  former,  and  that  Luther's  guess,  who 
thought  of  A  polios,  was  in  so  far  correct  as  it  made  the  letter  a 
product  of  the  Pauline  circle  of  friends,  but  he  was  mistaken  in 
the  identification  of  these  exact  persons.  The  reasons  why  the 
probabilities  point  to  Aquila  and  Priscilla  is  because  on  this 
hypothesis  all  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  letter  can  be 
readily  explained  ;  and,  secondly,  too.  because  on  this  basis  the 
loss  of  the  name  of  the  writer  can  naturally  be  accounted  for.  In 
the  New  Testament  there  are  six  passages  that  speak  of  this 
noteworthy  couple,  and  from  these  passages  it  appears  that  they 
were  boih  prominent  in  the  instruction  and  conversion  of  Apollos. 
and  that  in  general  they  were  very  active  in  the  extensive  mis¬ 


sion  enterprises  of  the  whole  church  of  that  period.  Paul  ex¬ 
pressly  declares  that  not  only  he  but  "  all  the  churches  of  the 
Gentiles  ’  were  indebted  to  them.  Their  activity  must  have  been 
almost  as  widespread  as  Christianity  was  at  that  time.  And  a 
further  comparison  show's  that  in  this  work  the  leadership  be¬ 
longed  rather  to  the  woman  than  to  the  man,  as  her  name  is 
more  than  once  placed  before  that  of  Aquila. 

The  following  eight  reasons  can  lie  assigned  for  ascribing  tho 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  this  couple  and  especially  to  Priscilla : 

i.  This  letter  is  the  production  of  a  highly  cultured  and  skilled 
representative  of  the  Christian  cause  :  and  this  Aquila  and  Pris¬ 
cilla  were,  as  is  evidenced  by  tbeir  teaching  even  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  Apollos. 

а.  The  letter  is  written  by  a  person  who  belonged  to  Paul’s 
circle  of  friends ;  and  this  was  especially  true  of  these  two. 

y  The  writer  stands  in  intimate  relationship  to  Timothy  aud 
knows  that  he  is  his  equal  in  rank.  Of  Priscilla  and  Aquila  we 
know  that  they  labored  together  with  Timothy  in  Corinth  for 
eighteen  months  as  missionaries  and  teachers,  and  then  joined 
him  in  Ephesus. 

4.  The  author  of  Hebrews  wrote  his  letter  after  the  death  of 
St.  Paul,  and  probably  some  time  after  this  event.  Priscilla  und 
Aquila  were  certainly  yet  living  when  Paul  wrote  the  lust  docu¬ 
ment  which  we  still  possess  from  his  hands  (a  Tim.  i\\),  and 
there  arc  no  reasons  for  doubting  tliut  they  lived  two  decades 
after  his  departure. 

5.  The  author  of  this  Epistle  must  at  one  time  have  been  a 
member  of  a  smaller  bund  of  Christians  in  Rome  (u  house  con¬ 
gregation).  and  must  have  occupied  a  high  rank  in  this  circle, 
probably  that  of  a  teacher.  In  his  letter  he  still  feels  himself  to 
be  a  member  of  this  band  and  talks  to  his  readers  in  the  manner 
of  a  companion  with  authority.  Priscilla  and  Aquila  came  origi¬ 
nally  from  Rome  and  after  a  number  of  years  returned  to  that  city 
and  there  became  the  head  of  u  household  congregation,  and  ut 
a  later  period  again  left  Rome.  This  combination  of  historical 
facts  explains  at  once  what  was  hitherto  enigmatical  in  the  rela¬ 
tion  that  existed  between  the  writer  and  his  readers. 

б.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew*  is  the  work  of  a  single  writer, 
but  back  of  the  author  stands  a  closely  connected  communion, 
indicated  by  the  repeated  "wo”  of  the  letter,  and  the  noteworthy 
exchange  and  interchange  of  this  "wo  "  with  the  "  I."  All  these 
conditions  arc  well  met  by  the  position  occupied  by  this  teaching 
and  preaching  pair. 

7.  The  most  paradoxical  feature  in  connection  with  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  is  the  fact  that  the  church  1ms  lost  altogether  all 
tradition  as  to  tho  name  of  the  writer.  If  Banmbas  or  Luke  or 
Clemens  or  Apollo*  had  been  the  writer,  this  loss  could  not  be 
naturally  explained.  If.  however,  these  two  were  the  authors, 
or  c*|>ecially  Priscilla  had  been  prominent  in  the  composition, 
then  the  disappearance  of  the  name  can  be  explained  without 
any  difficulty  whatever,  and  an  excellent  reason  can  be  assigned 
for  tho  suppression  of  the  name  when  the  letter  was  sent  out 
from  Rome  in  tho  beginning  of  the  second  century.  For  a  good 
reason  the  letter  could  not  be  sent  out  to  the  churches  as  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  woman.  Paul  already  in  several  of  his  letters  had 
expressed  himself  unfavorably  to  the  prominence  of  women  in 
the  churches,  but  had  made  exceptions  to  the  rule,  as  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  his  judgment  of  Priscilla.  In  post-apostolic  years  nioro 
rigorous  views  against  the  teaching  of  women  in  the  churches 
prevailed.  This  condition  of  affairs  explains  why  the  name  of 
this  couple  was  suppressed,  and  the  thoroughness  of  this  sup¬ 
pression  can  lx:  best  explained  on  the  hy|M>ihesis  that  not  the 
husband  but  the  more  gifted  and  active  wife  had  the  chief  part 
in  the  composition  of  this  letter. 

8.  But  we  arc  not  confined  to  generalities  in  this  matter.  We 
have  actual  historical  evidence  to  prove  that  in  the  early  period 
of  the  church  systematic  efforts  were  put  forth  to  suppress  the 
prominence  of  Priscilla  in  the  primitive  church,  ami  that  even  a 
letter  which  she  had  sent  out  was  declared  to  have  been  not 
from  her  pen  and  was  ascribed  to  another  author.  The  details  of 
this  matter,  based  on  changes  made  in  a  number  of  Greek  Ncw- 
Tcstament  manuscripts,  have  been  given  in  the  Reports  of  the 
Prussian  Royal  Society  of  Sciences.  January  11.1900. 

A  combination  of  these  facts  and  data  makes  it  at  least  possible 
and  indeed  probable  that  Priscilla  was  the  writer  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  possibly  in  conjunction  with  her  husband  Aquila. 
Should  anybody  take  offense  at  the  idea  that  a  New-Testamcnt 
book  is  the  production  of  a  woman's  pen  then  too  must  he  take 
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offense  at  the  fact  that  St.  Paul  recognized  this  same  woman  as 
his  coadjutor.  At  any  rate,  of  the  many  theories  concerning  the 
authorship  of  Hebrews  none  explain  all  the  facts,  both  those  of  a 
positive  and  those  of  u  negative  character,  so  well  as  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  Priscilla  penned  this  letter. 

THE  ARCHBISHOPS’  DECISION  ON  RESERVA¬ 
TION  OF  THE  SACRAMENT. 

l.TIIO  the  question  of  the  legality  of  reservation  was  tir>t 
argued  before  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  aud  York  in 
July,  xBc/j.  it  wus  only  last  month  that  they  rendered  their  deci¬ 
sion.  or,  more  properly,  their  "opinion.'*  The  English  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  New  York  Chunhman  (May  36)  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  summary  of  this  document : 

“The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  begins  by  saying  that  reserva¬ 
tion  has  three  forms,  first,  for  administration  to  sick  persons 
dwelling  near-by.  who  may  communicate  during  the  service  in 
the  church  ;  second,  for  sick  persons  who  may  communicate  at 
other  tunes  during  the  same  day;  and,  finally,  for  any  case  of 
midden  emergency  during  a  week  or  more.  I>r.  Temple  then 
rehearses  the  requirements  of  the  rubric,  the  practises  of  the 
early  church,  and  the  changes  at  the  Reformation.  'To  say  that 
the  Church  of  England  may  not  discontinue  an  ancient  practise 
which  has  led  to  abuse  is  to  say  that  the  church  must  not  profit 
by  experience.’  It  is  true  that  the  chief  object  at  the  prohibition 
was  to  prevent  external  acts  of  devotion,  but  even  the  adminis¬ 
tration  direct  from  the  church  at  the  time  of  service  gives  open¬ 
ing  to  tins  abuse.  On  the  other  hand,  the  administration  of  the 
Holy  Communion  to  those  who  are  too  ill  to  understand  what 
they  are  doing  is  certainly  not  to  be  desired  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  ‘The  Holy  Communion  is  not  to  l>v  treated  n«  if  it 
worked  like  a  magical  charm,  without  any  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  recipient.  .  .  .  But  there  arc.  no  doubt,  cases  in  which 
the  sick  person  is  fully  conscious,  and  is  able  to  follow  n  short 
service  not  exceeding  a  few  minutes  and  to  make  an  act  of  faith, 
and  yet  is  not  really  lit  for  more.’  Here  the  minister  may  plead 
the  law  of  necessity  and  may  ‘shorten  the  service  to  the  length 
which  medicul  direction  prescribes,'  using  the  Consecration 
Prayer,  the  Words  of  Administration,  and  as  much  before  or 
after  as  may  be.  If  that  is  not  possible,  the  sick  |>crv>ii  can  not 
Ik?  regarded  ns  capable  of  receiving.  To  those  clergymen  who 
protest  that  they  must  celebrate  fasting,  the  archbishop  replies 
that  'to  treat  tasting  Itcforc  receiving  the  Holy  Communion  as  a 
rigid  obligation  which  is  to  interfere  with  ministerial  duties,  or 
with  the  comfort  of  the  sick,  is  quite  alien  from  the  spirit  of  such 
teaching.'  And  in  support  of  this  he  cites  St.  Chrysostom." 

The  opinion  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  docs  not  differ  materi¬ 
ally  from  that  of  his  brother  of  Canterbury. 

Naturally,  the  decision  is  the  foremost  subject  of  religious  in¬ 
terest  and  discussion  in  the  English  press.  The  secular  papers 
in  general  are  disposed  to  welcome  the  decision,  tho  The  /)ai/y 
A'tws  declares  that  the  reply  of  the  archbishops  "satisfies 
mother  the  Erastian  dor  the  sacerdotal  1st."  Most  of  them,  in¬ 
cluding  / he  Times,  think  that  a  change  in  the  law  might  profita¬ 
bly  be  made  sanctioning  reservation  for  communion  of  the  sick 
and  dying.  Ike  Spectator  discountenances  disobedience,  but 
would  like  to  see  the  law  altered.  The  Guardian  admits  that 
the  archbishops  have  declared  the  present  law.  but  thinks  that  a 
national  church  should  hesitate  to  condemn  or  ignore  a  practise 
so  widely  followed  in  the  universal  church.  Lord  Halifax,  the 
leader  of  the  Iligb-Church  party,  writes  to  The  TH<t  that  “the 
laity  will  not  consent  to  run  the  risk  of  dying  without  the  sacra¬ 
ment.  Reservation  can  not  l»c  given  up  ** 

In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America  reservation  is 
practised  in  many  churches,  and  adoration  of  the  sacrament  of 
the  altar— a  somewhat  different  matter— is  mu  uncommon,  as  in 
the  churches  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  and  St.  Ignatius.  New  York. 
The  American  church  is.  however,  not  directly  affected  by  the 
archbishops'  opinion,  but  naturally  American  Episcopal  interest 
in  the  subject  is  keen.  The  view  of  the  New  York  Chur,  hm.tn  is 


similar  to  that  of  7 he  Guardian,  quoted  above.  7 he  Church 
Standard  (Philadelphia,  May  V>)  says 

“The  official  opinion  of  these  two  most  reverend  gentlemen  is 
of  no  legal  effect,  since  it  is  not  delivered  in  a  judicial  capacity, 
using  the  word  judicial  in  the  legal  sense.  Its  value,  such  as  it 
is.  is  this,  that  however  it  may  Ik-  regarded  by  the  law  of  the 
state,  the  opinion  of  the  archbishops,  so  given,  is  the  deliberate 
and ‘godly  judgment  '  of  the  men  to  whom  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  expressly  commits  spiritual  authority  in  questions  of  doubt 
pertaining  to  such  matters.  Whether  it  was  worth  while  to  de¬ 
liver  another  judgment,  of  which  it  could  be  predicted  with  cer¬ 
tainty  that  it  would  change  no  man's  opinion,  and  affect  no 
man's  official  conduct,  while  it  would  lead  to  not  a  little  crimina¬ 
tion  and  recrimination,  is  doubtful.  The  judgment  itself  is  one 
of  those  matters  in  which  the  American  church  may  have  a  sin¬ 
cere  interest,  but  by  which  she  can  not  Ik*  directly  affected,  since 
it  is  id  no  effect  whatever  outside  of  the  Church  of  England." 

Christian  Work  (undenom..  May  aj)  thinks  that  neither  party 
in  the  church  can  claim  a  victory 

"The  ritualists  are  practically  told  to  go  ahead  and  Hgitate  in 
opposition  to  the  declared  law  of  the  church.  The  cumulative 
force  of  three  notable  decisions  that  of  Archbishop  Benson  in 
the  Lincoln  case,  that  regarding  incense  and  lights,  and  nmv  this 
last  oncon  the  question  of  reservation— undoubtedly  bus  impaired 
the  confidence  of  the  laity  that  they  may  look  to  the  church  au¬ 
thorities  to  enforce  the  law.  hissent  and  discontent  have  found 
expression  in  the  public  prints  consequent  upon  the  last  decision, 
so  that  the  time  seems  to  Ik-  approaching  wlu-n  the  irreconcilable 
imposition  lie  tween  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic  party  within 
the  church  must  com jk-1  each  to  go  its  own  way.  At  least  that  is 
the  outlook  at  the  present  time." 


RELIGIOUS  NOTES. 

Till  peont  men  1  part  taken  by  the  Rev  In.  A.  J.  I'.  Hehrend*  In  there- 
seat  (nnlrimct  on  Foreign  Missions  bus  drawn  especial  attention  to  hi* 
death  shortly  after  the  adjournment  of  that  gathering,  It  Is  thought  that 
the  irm.  snis  to  which  he  was  subjected  on  account  of  hU  famous  speech 
oa  ••comity  *  between  Christian  denomination*  may  have  hastened  this 
e»*mt  i»r  Hehreada.  wbo sroa born  In  Holland  fa  iljp, tmd  tarn  piutoi  <>r 
the  Central  Congregational  Church  in  Brooklyn  since  it«.  Aiming  Ills 
wutksaie  “The  World  for  Christ."  and  “.Socialism  and  Christianity." 

A  wvi  1  e«|<et intent  in  ihu-ch  activity  is  to  lie  made  by  the  First  Chris, 
tt-n  Church  of  c.dumbus.  In-1  Instead  of  spending  a  considerable  sum 
of  in«.n«-»  -n  a  steep. e.  the  congregation  has  decided,  in  planning  fur  Ita  new 
church,  to  erect  a  simple  cUnicc  with  a  roof. garden  on  top.  During  the 
h->t  summer  months  sertue  will  lie  held  here  amid  the  scent  of  tlnwers  and 
under  the  waving  blanches  ot  palms  and  oilier  trees.  Groves  and  elevated 
places  ate  believed  to  have  been  the  primeval  places  of  worship, and  this 
new  plan  from  Indiana  appears  to  lie  a  reversion  to  the  customs  of  the  Ba¬ 
bylonians.  the  early  Hebrews,  and  the  Druids. 

Tin  statement  recently  made  In  these  column*  concerning  the  relative 
numerical  strength  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  England  and  Wales  as  com* 
pared  with  the  Flee  Church  lodie*  baaed  on  an  estimate  lately  made  in  u 
non  conformist  English  journal  is  believed  to  be  inaccurate  in  some  re¬ 
spects.  although  correct  in  it*  main  argument,  namely,  that  the  Church  of 
England  is  no  longer  the  church  of  the  majority  of  the  English  people. 
Exact  figare*  are  not  obtainable,  however,  a*  no  official  religious  census 
has  ever  teen  taken  According  to**  Whitaker's  Almanack,"  the  estimated 
memteistup  of  the  Church  of  England  is  it.oo'.un,  out  of  a  population  of 
about  r».-«v—JO  in  England  and  Wales  This  is  partly  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  Church  possesses  b.*u.uoo  sittings. 

Tilt  Edinburgh  Seer  imam  espressos  surprise  that  the  American  Presby¬ 
terians  should  wish  to  discipline  ministers  who  reject  the  clauses  in  the 
Westminster  Confession  which  relate  lo  the  total  depravity  of  inan,  the 
eternal  damnation  of  non-elect  infants,  and  the  unending  |«in»  of  hell. 
Few  Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  it  says,  trouble  their  heads  about  tbc  clause 
in  the  Confession  to  which  Dr.  Hillis  recently  referred.  Indeed,  the  Prc*- 
br reruns  of  both  Ncotland  and  England  have  for  some  limp  possessed  a 
rev iw-d  form  of  the  Confession,  from  which  these  features  me  eliminated. 
A  religions  writer,  commenting  on  this  fact,  lately  remarked  that  just  as 
there  are  Roman  Catholus  who  arc  said  by  their  fellow  churchmen  to  be 
“mote  Catholic  than  the  Pope.”  so  m  this  case  American  Presbyterians 
appear  to  be  more  Cal  via  Istic  than  the  land  of  Knox  and  the  Covenanters. 

Tto  “Old  First"  Presbyterian  Church  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  Eleventh 
Street.  New  York,  which  for  some  time  has  been  struggling  to  raise  an  en- 
0  -a  ment  fund  that  would  enable  it  to  maintain  itse'.f  down. town,  has  just 
rcp-cted  that  this  fund  has  now  reached  nearly  The  same  problem 

hA-  ,  •  nfrontedall  the  Protestant  dow  n-town  c  hurches,  owing  to  the  up-town 
trend  of  population  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  Transfiguration, 
where  Dr.  De  C"«t*  lately  lecture-1  on  the  subject  “  From  Cantct  bury  to 
R>-Tte.“  was  <>n.e  .111  Episcopal  church,  and  Dr.  De  Costa  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  since  the  R-  tun  Catholic  s  moved  in  no  less  than  twelve  Prot¬ 
estant  churches  hud  alvmdonrU  the  densely  populated  district  comprised 
w  .'hinaiadius  of  five  block  v  The  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Ascension,  which 
is  doing  a  w.de.v  useful  institutional  work  in  trio  region  below  Washington 
S-juare.  is  also  making  a  strenuous  cflort  to  raise  an  endowment  fual  in 
order  to  maintain  itselt  .n  its  present  location  for  all  time, 
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HOW  THE  BOER  ‘•COLLAPSE”  IS  VIEWED  IN 

EUROPE. 

ITH  both  the  Boer  republics  seemingly  in  the  grasp  of 
Lord  Roberts,  the  Kuropean  press  are  asking  whether 
there  will  be  any  more  serious  resistance  to  the  British  arms.  In 
Knglund  the  war  is  regarded  as  practically  over ;  but  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  many  critics  incline  to  the  opinion  that  most  of  the  Boers. 


or  enough  to  make  a  strong  stand,  at  any  rate,  will  not  give  up 
without  another  determined  struggle.  Captain  Allum.  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  military  allachf  in  the  Transvaal,  writes  of  the  Boer  tac¬ 
tics,  in  the  Copenhagen  /’»>/ Hike*,  in  the  main  as  follows 


continue  to  fight.  The  younger,  grown  up  in  luxury  and  case, 
and  not  knowing  what  it  means  to  be  under  the  Englishman's 
heel,  followed  their  elders  into  war  from  a  sense  of  duly  only. 
Many  of  these  are  returning  to  look  after  their  families  and  prop¬ 
erty.  Hence  the  many  prisoners  lately  taken,  and  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  strong  positions,  for  what  commander  would  attempt  to 
hold  a  position  with  half-hcurtcd  troops?  But  these  desertions 
will  not  end  the  war.  The  Transvaal  may  be  congratulated  upon 
this  sifting  of  its  forces.  .  .  .  What  the  Transvaal  troops  lose  in 
numbers  will  be  gained  in  quality  and  uniformity  of  purpose." 

I»r.  Albrecht  Wirth.  who  is  said  to  have  the  distinction  of  not 
having  written  an  erroneous  statement  in  his  many  articles  on 
South  Africa,  hazarded  the  opinion  in  an  article  a  few  weeks  ago 
that  the  Bocis  would  yet  make  their  l>est  fight.  He  wrote  in  the 
main  as  follows: 

Until  the  occupation  of  Bloemfontein  the  Boers  were  overcon¬ 
fident.  Much  work  that  could  have  been  left  to  women  was  done 
by  young  men.  At  the  end  of  February  there  were  still  7.000 
men  who  had  never  yet  been  called  out.  In  Johannesburg  balls 
were  given  and  cricket  was  played,  in  Pretoria  urticlcs  intended 
for  the  Paris  Exposition  were  being  prepared.  But  the  very  fact 
that  the  Boer*  had  not  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  shows 
that  their  strength  is  not  exhausted.  1  still  believe  that  Eng¬ 
land  ha'*  no  army  capable  to  overcome  the  Bi»ers  if  the  latter 
chou*e  to  tight.  The  troop*  sent  over  tile  Beira  road  will  accom- 
plish  little  if  anything.  Once  before  in  Afghanistan  Roberts 
made  a  quick  march  to  the  enemy's  capital,  but  he  had  to  retire 
and  leave  the  Afghans  to  themselves.  I  still  believe  that  only 
the  appearance  of  a  thin!  party  will  end  the  war. 

IVuf.  Hans  Dclbriick.  the  editor  of  the  I'reutsiifhe  Jakrbtither. 
in  which  the  aUive  appeared,  nevertheless  believes  that  l»r. 
Wirth  greatly  overrates  the  Hocrs.  "They  have  done  their  best," 
he  say*,  "but  they  are.  after  ull.  only  fanners."  lie  attributes 
their  success  to  the  inferior  quality  of  the  British  army,  ami  even 
doubts  if  the  British  army  in  South  Africa  ever  was  as  strong  as 


THE  CONQI'KKUB. 

Join*  HULL:  ••  What  do  I  want  with  a  twitf*  lilve  m.  the  wh-te  trr*  " 

—t'  It,  Hr  fin t. 


KKUOF.R  TWISTED  THK  LIOX'S  TAIL.  AN 
—South  Australian  Critic,  Mettv 


An  A  f  r  i  kandcr 
correspondent  of  the 
Amsterdam  // a  n- 

d/isbhui  admits  that  large  numbers  of  the  Krec-Statcrs  have 
deserted.  He  writes: 


“The  old  pioneers,  who  know  what  it  is  to  be  under  the  yoke 
of  the  Briton,  and  who  Have  made  the  Free  State  what  it  is.  will 


President  Slcyn,  at  a  meeting  of  the  commanders,  declared 
that  it  was  useless  to  occupy  strong  |M>*ition»  in  future.  The 
English,  ho  thought,  hod  learned  to  maneuver  in  such  a  way  as 
to  render  these  position*  useless.  es|>eciallv  as  the  British  have  a 
great  udvuntage  in  point  of  numlrers.  It  is.  therefore,  best  to 

hinder  the  advance 
of  the  British  army 
a»  much  as  possible 
in  front,  but  the 
main  object  of  the 
Boer  forces  must  be 
to  get  into  the  ene¬ 
my's  rear  when  his 
line  of  communica¬ 
tion  becomes  well 
rxlcmlril.  The 
army  must  be  better 
organized  in  future. 
Each  veldcomel  is 
to  have  only  25  men. 
and  each  command¬ 
ant  5<x>.  The  long 
w  agon  train*  accom¬ 
panying  the  com¬ 
mando-.  arc  to  be 
abolished  to  insure 
greater  mobility. 


SHVLOCK  IS  SOOTH  AFRICA. 
•There  is  00  power  in  the  longue  of  man 
To  slier  me  :  I  stay  here  on  my  bond." 


it  is  described  to  be.  Certain  it  is  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  ob¬ 
tain  reliable  information  on  this  subject.  Nor  is  there  any  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  estimate  of  the  British  losses.  The  statements 

W 

range  between  the  government  report— 24.000  up  to  the  end  of 
April— and  70.600.  as  given  in  the  Cape  Times. 

W.  T.  Stead,  in  the  London  Review  of  Reviews,  says: 

“The  Boers  do  not  propose  to  fight  any  more  pitched  battles. 
Their  one  object  is  to  harass,  embarrass,  and  worry  the  invading 
army,  heading  it  everywhere  possible,  but  never  staying  to  fight 
a  general  action  or  to  risk  capture.  Ii  i«  Parthian  policy-  with 
this  difference,  that  these  modem  Parthian*  have  to  cope  with 
an  army  whose  lines  of  communications  arc  both  more  extended 
and  more  vulnerable  than  those  of  the  Romans.*' — Translations 
made  Jor  T he  Literary  Digest. 
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FOREICN  CRITICS  ON  OUR  COLONIAL 
TROUBLES. 

THE  South  African  war  has  largely  diverted  international 
attention  from  the  difficulties  we  experience  with  our  own 
possessions.  Criticism  on  the  Continent  has  long  since  been 
spent.  Anglo-Saxon  promises  of  independence,  good  government. 

and  freedom  arc  not 
treated  as  anything 
more  than  mere 
words  by  Mime  of 
our  foreign  critics. 
The  postal  scandals 
in  Cuba  and  the 
long  duration  of  the 
war  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  however,  are 
bringing  out  some 
flings  at  American 
“imperialism."  The 
London  Saturday 
Review.  which  per¬ 
sistently  refuses  to 
give  space  to  com¬ 
munications  setting 
forth  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  British  India, 
says : 

“Civil  -  service 
clerks  who  were  re¬ 
ceiving  at  Washing¬ 
ton  li.ioo  to  $1,500 
u  year  nro  now  receiving  in  Cuba  as  much  as  $4,000.  charged 
of  course  on  the  revenues  of  the  'liberated'  Cubans.  But 
the  post-office  accounts  are  the  most  instructive  of  all.  Director 
Rathbonc,  who  has  charge  of  all  the  postal  affairs  of  the  island, 
in  receiving  $6,500  per  annum,  ho  has  $5  per  diem  for  his  living 
expenses,  he  lives  in  a  house  in  the  Cerro  for  which  Cuba  pays 
the  modest  rent  of  $3.0000  year.  The  revenues  of  the  island  also 
supply  him  with  a  carriage  and  horses,  coachman,  footman,  and 
servants.  Altogether  it  is  stated  that  this  gentleman  lives  in  re¬ 
publican  simplicity  on  $16,000  a  year  from  the  Cuban  revenues. 
We  are  far  from  saying  that  he  is  not  well  worth  the  money, 
hut  it  is  not  surprising  thut  many  underpaid  civil  servants  in 
the  United  States  arc  eager  to  take  up  the  white  man's  burden 
in  tho  '  liberated  ’  lands." 

The  greatest  interest,  however,  still  centers  in  the  Philippines. 
Many  foreign  papers,  like  the  St.  I'etenburger  Zeitung.  are 
grateful  for  the  precedent  established  by  the  Americans.  "  It  is 
in  future."  says  the  paper,  “only  necessary  to  invade  Anglo- 
Saxon  territory,  declare  it  annexed  for  the  sake  of  humanity  and 
civilization,  and  deny  the  rights  of  belligerents  to  the  inhabitants 
who  resist.  They  will  be  merely  rebels  and  bandits."  According 
to  the  accounts  of  European  merchants  in  the  Philippine*,  the 
time  when  live  Filipinos  will  cease  to  protest  against  American 
rule  is  still  distant.  The  Paris  Temps  goes  so  far  as  to  declare 
that  American  accountsof  engagements  arc  absolutely  unreliable, 
as  our  officials  never  mention  a  serious  reverse.  A  manifesto 
published  by  Aguinaldo  which  reads  to  the  following  effect  is 
regarded  with  much  sympathy  by  some  of  the  European  pre** : 

What  the  object  of  the  Americans  really  is  may  be  gathered 
from  the  utterances  of  Mr.  Beveridge,  who  calls  us  barbarians, 
modified  by  contact  with  a  degenerate  race.  He  tells  us  in  plain 
terms  that  we  arc  like  cattle,  and  invites  young  Americans  to 
exploit  us.  which,  as  he  thinks,  could  be  done  with  little  capital. 
The  God  of  the  Americans  is  the  dollar  alone.  Their  talk  of 
humanity,  freedom,  civilization,  and  progress  is  valueless.  Busi¬ 
ness  profit  is  all  they  want,  never  mind  the  cost  in  blood. 

A  story  is  going  the  rounds  in  the  continental  papers  that  an 


act  of  tyranny  equaled  only  by  Gessler  has  been  performed  by 
an  American  officer  at  Pagsaujan,  not  far  from  Manila.  The 
American  flag  was  hoisted  on  a  public  road,  and  passing  natives 
were  beaten  by  the  American  soldiery  “if  they  did  not  do  obei¬ 
sance  to  the  hated  emblem  of  tyranny."  Complaints  were  not 
considered,  altho  even  some  of  the  American  papers  in  Manila 
thought  this  too  much.  The  Manila  correspondent  of  the  Hong¬ 
kong  Overland  China  Mai /  advises  the  wholesale  butchery  of 
Filipinos  as  the  only  means  to  accelerate  predestined  Anglo- 
Saxon  domination  in  the  islands.  He  nevertheless  says: 

“  But  in  all  this  we  are  counting  without  our  friend  the  enemy. 
He  is  partially  provided  for.  it  is  true,  by  declaring  him  to  be  an 
outlaw  and  treating  him  as  such,  but  the  rainy  season  is  ap¬ 
proaching  and  then  the  insurgents  have  the  big  end  of  the  horn. 
During  the  dry  season  we  can  ojicrate  against  him  to  our  heart’s 
content ;  we  can  move  artillery,  cavalry,  infantry,  and  stores,  and 
we  can  strike  him  morning.  n<*in.  and  night.  In  the  rainy  sea¬ 
son  all  this  transportation  becomes  a  thousand  times  more  diffi¬ 
cult  and  about  all  the  American  army  can  then  do  is  to  sit  on  ft 
cracker-box  and  watch  it  rain,  while  the  insurgent,  used  to  the 
rains  and  able  to  move  without  the  impedimenta  required  by  our 
soldiers,  will  have  many  good  chances  to  practise  his  guerilla 
tactics  of  fighting.  Just  what  they  will  do  during  the  ruins  is 
problematical ;  we  huve  plenty  of  evidence  that  they  are  organ¬ 
izing  and  preparing  for  activity  after  June,  and  it  is  known  they 
have  recently  received  fresh  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition 
from  an  outside  M.urce.  .  .  .  Some  of  their  leaders  still  believe 
their  future  independence  hangs  on  the  election  of  Bryun  ;  they 
fail  to  realize  that  his  most  favorable  Htatementsconccrning  their 
cause  and  future  i*  nothing  more  than  political  stock-in-trade, 
launched  with  the  intention  of  cutching  votes  at  home  and  not 
with  the  intention  of  an  ultiniato  fulfilment  should  he  bo  elected 
President." 

Whatever  tho  "insurgents''  may  do,  the  majority  of  British 
paper*  believe  that  the  military  operations  will  goon.  Tho  Lon¬ 
don  Spectator  says : 

"Our  friends  across  the  water  arc  not  the  kind  of  men  to  give 
up  any  project  because  it  takes  timennd  money,  and  to  be  beaten 
in  a  piece  of  work  in  which  the  English  always  succeed  will  gull 
the  national  pride.  They  will,  we  conceive,  resolve  'to  worry 
through '  as  they  did  in  the  Civil  War,  and  will  como  out  at  last 
on  the  other  side,  having  spent  no  doubt  more  millions  and  more 
lives  than  were  at  all  necessary." 

The  onlycompluint  in  England  is  that  many  Americans  should 
censure  Britain's  efforts  to  humanize  and  civilize  the  Poors  1  y 
the  same  method*.  The  Newcastle  Chronicle  says: 

"Senators  sympathise  with  the  Boers.  But  what  about  the 
Filipinos?  We  suppose  it  never  occurred  to  our  good-nutured 
friends  in  Washington  that  they  are  a  struggling  people  too.  A 
counterblast  to  the  proposal  submitted  to  the  Senate  would  be  a 
proposal  in  the  House  of  Lord*  that  tho  English  Government 
should  offer  its  friendly  office*  to  bring  the  war  in  the  Philippines 
to  a  sjicedy  conclusion.  .  .  .  General  Otis,  the  American  com¬ 
mander.  told  an  interviewer  the  other  day  that  ns  many  troop* 
as  he  had  now  would  be  needed  for  at  least  n  year,  and  perhaps 
longer.  An  even  more  gloomy  view  of  the  situation  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  is  taken  by  Judge  Canty,  who  recently  visited  the  islunds 
as  representative  of  the  Minnesota  state  government.  ‘Manv 
competent  military  experts.'  he  says,  ‘have  declared  that  it  will 
take  an  army  of  half  a  million  men  ten  years  to  suppress  the  in¬ 
surrection.'  Since,  then,  the  Filipinos  are  more  troublesome  to 
the  Americans  than  the  Boers  arc  to  us,  our  excellent  cousins 
might  fairly  be  asked  to  cast  out  the  beam  from  their  own  eye 
before  bothering  themselves  about  the  mote  in  ours." 

The  Newcastle  Chronicle  is  an  out-and-out  “jingo"  organ, 
publishing  statements  from  correspondents  showing  that  B**er 
sympathizers  are  easily  knocked  about  by  Englishmen  in  the 
United  States,  but  its  influence  is  greater  than  that  of  many 
metropolitan  papers. 

The  Shanghai  Ost-Asiatische  Uoyd  relates  that  business  is  at 
a  standstill  in  the  Philippines.  There  arc  no  imports,  it  says. 
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except  for  the  American  army,  and  the  Filipinos  will  not  allow 
exjKirts.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  open  some  ports,  bat 
only  with  the  result  that  an  extensive  trade  in  arms  and  ammu¬ 
nition  was  carried  on.  The  Filipinos  do  not  want  the  Americans, 
it  avers,  and  only  force  can  keep  them  in  subjection.—  Transla- 
lions  made  lor  Tiir  I.itpkiky  I>i«;pst. 


IN  THE  FAR  EAST 


TUB  disturbances  about  Peking  and  the  landing  of  foreign 
troops  are  being  watched  with  considerable  anxiety  by  the 
press  the  world  over,  and  are  considered  as  sparks  that  may  per¬ 
haps  ignite  the  great  jwwder  magazine  of  the  fur-Kastern  ques¬ 
tion  In  view  of  these  recent  events  the  comments  of  the  latest 
British,  Russian,  and  Japanese  pu|K-rs  to  reach  this  country  ore 
of  considerable  interest  ami  significance-.  Russia's  acquisition 
from  the  Korean  Government  of  the  site  for  a  naval  depot  at 
Masamplio,  ulH.ut  half-way  lie  tween  Vladivostok  and  Port 
Arthur,  is  believed  by  the  foreign  pros  to  give  tin-  Russians  a 
great  additional  advantage  in  the  far  Hast.  The  London  ‘I nuts 
observes  that  "these  recent  developments  in  Korea  have  taken 
place  while  it  was  supplied  that  the  |»>wcr  of  the  British  empire 
was  hampered  by  the  war  in  South  Africa,"  ami  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  Russia  will  still  further  strengthen  her  position  in 
Asia,  much  to  the  detriment  of  British  prestige.  'Tht  I I'et/mim- 
ter  Calif  Ur  says: 

"Russia,  we  are  often  told,  is  the  |*cacv-kcepcr  of  the  world, 
and  The  Hague  Conference  is  witness  to  her  enthusiasm  in  the 
cause  of  international  good-will.  In  courteous  ami  Christum  lan¬ 
guage  she  invited  us  all  to  meml  our  manners  and  modify  our 
ambitions,  Vet  her  love  of  |ieacv  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  busi- 
ness-liko  alacrity  to  reap  advantage  from  other  people's  wars.  At 
the  liegknning  of  the  year  a  well-known  Russian  diplomatist  was 
asked  if  there  was  any  danger  that  Ins  country  would  attempt  to 
interfere  with  our  proceedings  in  South  Africa.  *  Interfere 1  *  he 
replied.  1  Why  in  the  world  should  we  do  anything  to  alter  a 
state  of  affairs  which  is  so  eminently  to  our  advantage’  The 
longer  Great  Britain  is  kept  occupied  in  South  Africa,  the  better 
for  ii s.  It  would  l*e  madness  to  intervene.  ‘  The  public  can 
judge  for  themselves  how  much  of  the  w  isdom  of  tins  world  there 
was  in  that  answer.  ,  .  .  We  can  m«  suppose  that  even  the  pres¬ 
ent  Government  was  unaware  of  wlmt  was  going  «n  in  Korea 
The  warnings  have  been  many  and  urgent  and.  if  the  time  has 
gone  by  for  effective  protest,  we  must  sup;*>sc  that  they  made  up 
their  minds  that  nothing  effective  could  be  done.  If  so.  they 
were  at  least  well  advised  not  to  enter  again  uj«on  a  policy  of 
threats  ami  withdrawals.  We  can  not  do  everything,  and  we 
have  our  hands  full  in  South  Africa.  Nevertheless,  the  debit 
side  of  the  South  African  balance-sheet  is  growing  apace. “ 


The  Calcutta  limes  of  Imho  moral  in- son  Russia  *  wickedness. 
"  Brit ish  representatives."  it  says,  •‘never  make u«c of  that  shame¬ 
less  mendacity  which  is  resorted  to  by  Russia  to  obtain  new  ter¬ 
ritory.  England  is  never  immoral  in  her  actions,  but  our  princi¬ 
ples  stand  often  in  our  way."  All  English  pa|*crs  hope  that 
Japan  will  remonstrate,  but  Japan  d*<es  not  seem  inclined  to 
attack  Russia  without  help.  In  fact.  Japanese  politicians  sevin 
to  doubt  if  it  is  wise  for  the  Japanese  to  oppose  Russia  in  every¬ 
thing.  According  to  the  Tokyo  .W/yV/r.  Viscount  Wutanabc.  ex- 
minister  of  finance,  recently  expressed  himself  in  the  main  as 
follows 


Japan  should  promote  friendly  relations  with  both  Russia  and 
Great  Britain  to  further  her  own  interests,  without  giving  | •ar¬ 
ticular  preference  to  either.  Japan  can  not  altogether  abandon 
Korea,  but  neither  can  Russia.  But  Korea  i-  not  worth  the  cost 
of  a  war  to  cither  power.  The  main  object  of  interest  is  and  re¬ 
mains  China.  If  China  is  to  lie  divided.  Japan  must  insist  upon 
an  equitable  share.  That  China  can  maintain  her  integrity  is 
quite  unlikely. 

The  Hongkong  Overland  China  Mai/  says 

“In  a  sense,  Japan  has  more  to  lose  by  Russia's  presence  aud 


predominance  in  Korea.  Manchuria,  and  North  China  than  Great 
Britain.  .  .  .  Leaving  nut  of  consideration  Japan's  ultimate  jwsi- 
tion  in  the  far  East,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  Japanese  are 
smarting  to  counteract  Russia's  aggressiveness.  Marquis  ItO 
may  try  to  make  the  world  believe  that  the  feverish  anxiety  of 
Japanese  statesmen  to  place  the  army  and  navy  on  a  substantial 
fooling  i*-  prompted  by  fear  of  interference  with  Japanese  com¬ 
merce— that  the  Japanese  are  merely  taking  precautionary  meas¬ 
ures  for  defensive  purposes.  If  Japan  thought  she  could  aim  a 
successful  blow  at  Russia  to-morrow,  the  blow  would  be  struck. 
She  is  not  overconfident ;  but  her  statesmen  arc  preparing  for  the 
day—  |<-rhaps  not  far  distant — when  Russia's  policy  will  clash 
with  Japan's  interests." 

According  to  the  Japanese  press,  however,  no  immediate  action 
is  planned.  The  Tokyo  1 '»»/-« >d;u  Choho  says : 

“Our  Government  seems  to  know  that  a  war  with  Russia  is  in¬ 
evitable  v-»ner  or  later,  ami  do  not  hesitate  to  make  every  possi¬ 
ble  sacrifice  in  order  toequipour  army  and  navy  to  such  a  degree 
of  efficiency  as.  when  such  a  time  arrives,  will  leave  the  stability 
and  honor  of  the  empire  unhurt.  Such  war  preparations  art- 
being  constantly  made  in  Europe  nowadays,  and  if  Japan  is  ma¬ 
king  <»ne  there  is  in  it  nothing  particularly  strange  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  or  to  cause  an  anxiety  that  the  relations  between  Japan 
and  Russia  are  strained  to  breaking-point." 

The  Russian  press  has  more  than  once  hinted  that  the  relations 
between  Russia  and  Jajtan  would  Ik.-  more  satisfactory  if  Great 
Britain  did  nut  interfere.  The  St.  Petersburg  Sovoye  I'remya 
says: 

"In  the  strained  relations  Iwtwccn  Japan  and  Russia  the  influ¬ 
ence  "f  a  third  fmwer  can  be  tracts  I,  ami  it  is  not  necessary  to  1k> 
convinccd  that  the  interests cf  the  third  power  in  question  do  not 
harmonize  with  those  of  Japan  Pulling  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire 
for  doubtful  friends  is  not  worthy  of  the  far-sighted  Japanese 
politicians." 

The  A 'ostiya  l*>ldly  admits  that  the  present  is  the  most  favor¬ 
able  time  for  pushing  Russian  interests.  It  says- 

"An  energetic  policy  has  now  every  chance  of  success,  Japan 
is  not  likely  to  disturb  us:  her  ally.  England,  hardly  yet  knows 
how  to  escape  the  entanglement  into  which  she  has  run  in  South 
Africa.  England  can  not  even  pay  subsidies,  she  needs  every 
penny  of  her  money,  and  Japan's  finances  are  not  in  the  best 
condition,  owing  to  scant  harvests.  Germany  can  easily  be  won 
by  promises  of  non-interference  with  her  own  plans.  England 
would  stand  anything  rather  than  1h-  forced  to  stop  her  butchery 
in  S-Hith  Africa.  Now  is  the  time  for  action.  When  the  wish  of 
all  civilised  humanity  is  fulfilled,  and  the  South  African  struggle 
has  come  to  an  end.  the  situation  may  lie  less  favorable  for  us.” 

Meanwhile  the  time  for  extensive  internal  troubles  seems  to 
have  really  come  for  China,  and  the  powers  are  ready  to  interfere 
at  a  moment's  notice.  The  Berlin  Ost- Asien,  a  monthly  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  auspices  of  the  Japanese-  embassy  to  Germany, 
descriltc*  the  situation  to  the  following  effect : 

The  Mancliu  or  Conservative  Party  light  for  the  preservation 
and  observance  of  the  old  laws  and  customs.  Foreigner*  they 
regard  as  barbarians  or  animals,  whom  it  is  well  to  kill  or  get  rid 
of  by  any  means.  They  will  not  learn,  being  convinced  that 
they  have  nothing  to  learn  from  others  ;  nor  will  they  hear  of  the 
innovations  or  improvements  of  foreign  devils.  Tltev  arc  the 
bitterest  enemies  of  the  Christians,  am!  are  responsible  for  the 
per 'edition  of  missionaries  and  converts. 

The  conscientious  conservatives  really  believe  that  China  is 
the  im»t  powerful  empire  in  the  world,  and  that  it  is  the  light  of 
creation  ;  they  are  utterly  incapable  of  realising  that  their  sun  is 
setting  :  in  every  change  they  scent  danger.  They  have  so  far 
succeeded  in  rendering  of  no  value  the  concessions  made  to  the 
reformers  and  to  foreigners. 

Among  the  Manchii*  are  many  who  are  conservatives  only 
through  personal  interest.  Such  are  those  who  have  passed  a 
state  examination,  and  have  obtained  government  employment. 
They  understand  well  enough  that  the  present  condition  of  affairs 
can  not  continue,  and  that  a  change  would  be  for  the  benefit  of 
their  country :  but  they  object  to  a  change  which  would  call  into 
office  those  with  European  culture.  for  they  fear,  and  rightly, 
that  they  would  Ik-  swept  out  of  their  positions  under  a  system 
which  would  put  an  end  to  the  trickery  and  chicanery  of  the 
present  rSyime. 

The  Reformers  or  Cantonese,  consist  of  those  whose  aim  and 
object  is  the  progress  of  their  country.  They  see  that  the  intro- 
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duction  of  foreign  culture  and  improvement-,  in  the  laws  would 
aid  in  llie  development  of  China,  and  might  give  it  new  life, 
whereas  the  present  condition  is  the  stiffening  before  death  — 
Translations  matte  for  Tint  Literary  1  >iu.m  . 


LORD  SALISBURY  ON  THE  NEED  OF  BRITISH 

DEFENSE. 

OKI)  SALISBURY'S  speech  before  the  Primrose  league, 
in  which  he  declared  that  the  Transvaal  war  is  responsible 
for  much  ill  feeling  against  England,  which  niuv  sooner  or  later 
lead  to  war,  and  asked  Englishmen  to  prepare  for  the  defense 
of  their  homes,  by  strengthening  the  military  defenses,  as  their 
navy  alone  is  not  sufficient,  has  stirred  up  a  great  amount  of  com¬ 
ment  abroad. 

The  London  St.  Janus's  Gazette  thinks  that  the  navy  is  still 
the  most  im]M>rtant  if  not  the  only  effective  weapon  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  It  says: 

"  In  what  sense  did  his  lordship  [Salisbury]  mean  that  blows  at 
the  heart  ruined  the  naval  power  of  Spain,  Venice,  and  Holland? 
But  leaving  aside  academic  discussion  ami  historical  examples, 
which  must  lie  widely  chosen  and  thoroughly  defined  in  order  to  he 
of  value,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  a  blow  driven  home  to  the 
heart  will  kill  any  orgunism.  The  question  for  a  naval  power, 
however,  is  just '  Where  is  the  heart?'  Lord  Salisbury  seemed  at 
least  to  take  it  for  granted  that  w ith  us  it  is  on  the  land  in  this 
island  of  Great  Britain.  .  .  .  When,  however,  it  tomes  to  in\*a- 
sion  by  an  army,  our  position  in  the  world  is  gone,  even  tho  wc 
cut  the  invader  to  pieces.  We  live  by  importing  food  for  which 
\vv  pay  by  sending  out  coal  und  manufactured  good*  This  wc 
cun  do  only  by  ruling  on  the  four  seas.  The  enemy  who  can 
come  to  invade  ciui  come  to  stop  our  commerce,  which  under  pen- 
ulty  of  dentil  "  v  n,Ms*  t»»t  let  him  do.  Our  place  in  the  world 
depends  on  this,  that  we  con  keep  up  an  unshuken  grip  on  the 
four  seas  und  yet  make  our  power  felt  by  great  fleets  all  round 
the  world.  When  the  day  conics  that  wo  have  failed  even  for  a 
week,  to  do  With,  the  British  empire,  as  it  is  now.  will  have  be¬ 
come  a  thing  of  the  past.  Every  shilling  wo  *|>cnd  for  Immc  de¬ 
fense  should  go  to  ships  and  not  to  forts." 

The  London  I./ov/'s  Weekly  bus  another  form  of  criticism  for 
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the  Premier'*  utterances.  It  says: 

"  But  indignation  conies  in  when  the  head  of  the  most  |«>wcrful 
ministry  of  modern  days,  looking  to  the  possible  dangers  that 
may  threaten  the  empire  in  the  future,  calmly  repudiates  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  government  to  make  provision  in  the  matter  of 
defense,  lie  advocates  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  national 
rifle  practise,  and  says  that  'the  duty  must  |>c  done  by  the  popu¬ 
lation  themselves  preparing  to  take  part  in  the  struggle  for  lib¬ 
erty  and  indc|H.>  tide  nee.  and  themselves  provided  and  endowed 
with  the  practise  and  knowledge  which  would  enable  them  to 
take  part  with  success  ’  Instead  of  a  government  to  govern,  a 
war  office  to  conduct  the  operations  and  prepare  for  war.  we  are 
to  have  parochial  rifle  corps,  the  patriotic  duty  of  managing  and 
drilling  which  is  to  devolve  upon  the  Primrose  League.  If  the 
British  people  wish  to  remain  great.  Lord  Salisbury  says  they  arc 
to  seek  to  become  ‘such  a  nation  an  the  Swiss  are  *  Blundering 
utterances  of  this  character  are  altogether  lieymd  criticism. " 

A  few  papers,  such  as  t Mr  Westminster  Gazette ,  the  Man¬ 
chester  tiuari/ian,  and  most  of  the  trades-union  p.»]*ers  in  (irvat 
Britain,  and  the  Calcutta  Statesman,  and  Toronto  Weekly  Sun, 
to  mention  Colonials,  would  prefer  a  less  defiant  attitude,  and 
even  suggest  that  Great  Britain  has  herself  to  thank  for  the  dis¬ 
like  with  which  she  is  viewed.  The  most  pointed  utterances  of 
this  kind  come  from  Prof.  Gold  win  Smith,  who  writes  in  the  last- 
named  paper  as  follows : 

"What  is  England's  attitude  toward  the  community  of  nations’ 
Is  it  not  oneof  isolation  and  menace?  Can  thewo-ld  be  expected 
to  acquiesce  without  a  murmur  in  the  claim  of  one  overweening 
power  to  the  empire  of  the  sea?  Is  not  the  declaration  that  the 
colonies  of  Great  Britain  in  all  pans  of  the  world  form  a  bund 
pledged  to  support  the  imperial  country  in  every  quarrel.  right 
or  wrong,  likely  to  excite  general  resentment  and  alarm?  What 
is  the  language  of  the  British  press?  .  .  .  Venice,  when  she  was 


the  great  sea  j»m»-r.  assumed  an  attitude  of  selfish  isolation, 
pursuing  at  the  same  time  a  course  of  unscrupulous  aggrandize¬ 
ment.  The  consequence  was  the  League  of  Cambray.  No  ol>- 
ject  that  has  ever  i*ccn  assigned  for  this  South  African  war  was 
worth  the  universal  odium  which  Great  Britain  has  drawn  upon 
herself  by  using  the  gigantic  po.vcr  of  her  empire  to  crush  the 
independence  of  a  |ietty  republic.” 

Other  nations  show  irritation  rather  than  fear  in  consequence 
of  the  menacing  attitude  of  Great  Britain.  Nepotism  and  conse¬ 
quent  incapacity,  corruption,  and  the  unwillingness  to  punish  the 
guilty  arc  charges  laid  against  the  British  administration.  The 
British  army  is  valued  rather  "below  par”  and  the  quality  of  the 
navy  is  doubted.  la»nl  Salisbury’s  utterance  are,  therefore,  re¬ 
garded  as  extremely  injudicious.  The  Amsterdam  llamtelsbhul 
writes  in  the  main  as  follows: 

One  can  not  help  wondering  if  it  is  really  the  Premier  of  Eng¬ 
land  who  ftiwaks  thus.  When  Stead  suggested  the  possibility  of 
war  with  l-'rauce.  he  was  ridiculed.  Lord  Salisburv  says  the 
whole  world  i*  ready  to  attack  Great  Britnin.  Yet  he  lias  not  the 
courage  to  take  precautions,  as  that  would  cost  money.  It  is  t«> 
be  doubted  that  the  aged  statesman  ln-lievex  llimsdf  what  he 
*av*  when  he  declares  that  shooting-clubs  would  increase  the 
value  of  his  countrymen  as  fighters.  He  mentions  Switzerland 
as  an  example.  But  the  comparison  is  only  correct  in  so  far  as 
the  British  Foreign  Office,  like  that  of  Switzerland,  does  not  ac¬ 
complish  anything  brilliant.  Moreover,  nnlitia  of  the  S win* type 
would  only  Iw  valuable  if  Britain's  military  organization  were, 
in  comparison,  as  good  us  that  of  Switzerland. 

The  Germans,  tho  described  by  some  British  papers  ns  the  real 
enemy,  content  themselves  with  describing  Great  Britain  as  an 
im|wtcnt  braggart,  and  assume  that,  from  the  statesman's  point 
of  view,  it  is  lies!  to  preserve  the  "power  by  courtesy."  a*  Bis¬ 
marck  called  England.  Echoes  of  British  threats  are  heard 
chiefly  in  Frame  und  Kussiu.  "England  has  chosen,”  says  the 
Paris  ' 7emf> *,  "her  policy  is  to  be  one  of  right  above  might,  of 
brutul  force  above  moral  influence. " 

The  Pans  Journal  ites  I H bats  declare*  that  England  is  in¬ 
deed  in  a  position  of  isolation,  hut  it  is  not  splendid.  This 
brutal  attack  upon  the  independence  of  two  small  communities 
of  European  rate,  it  says,  has  shown  the  world  the  real  value  of 
British  "humanity  and  civilization.”  The  same  p*j>cr  says  fur¬ 
ther 

"It  is  clear lv  shown  bow  very  intolerant  is  the  doctrine  of 
imperialism  which  .it  present  reign*  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel.  It  is  all  the  more  dangerous  us  it  pretend*  to  be  disin- 
tercsted.  and  refuse*  to  other  people*  their  freedom  under  the 
pretext  of  lilieratiug  them  '  We  know  that  we  are  about  to  give 
t*>  South  Africa  the  only  chance  it  ha*  of  pence  and  prosperity.' 
He  assert*  further  that  England  made  war  upon  the  Boor*  in 
their  own  mtvre*t.  The  British  ure  conceited  enough  to  l«c 
dissatisfied,  shocked,  in  fact.  Iievausc  the  Boer*  prefer  their  inde¬ 
pendence  and  their  flag  t<>  the  advantages  which  the  British  con¬ 
querors  promise  them.  This  imperialist  sentiment,  this  han¬ 
kering  fora  mission  of  violence  und  intolerance  to  the  rest  of 
the  work!  is  no  less  intolerant  than  our  own  Jacobinism  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  pretended  to  regenerate 
i>copie  whether  they  wanted  II  or  not." 

The  St.  Petersburg  Xo-.-oye  Yremya  believe*  that  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury  knows  well  enough  that  every  honest  man  understand* 
England's  "thieving  pro|>cnsitic*,"  and  explains  the  attitude  of 
continental  governments  as  follow*: 

"For  the  sake  of  |>eace  the  governments  are  silent.  War  is  a 
dreadful  thing,  and  the  fear  of  war  stays  their  hand,  but  that 
does  not  mean  that  they  consider  England's  cause  as  just.  .  .  . 
I-ord  Salisbury  has  shattered  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  pence. 
The  Boer  war 'has  not  taught  England  the  error  of  her  ways,  and 
her  isolation  will  lie  more  complete  than  ever.  It  is  impossible 
(m  her  to  find  a  trusty  friend." 

The  >':•/>/  fears  that  the  sentiment  of  the  nations  will  sooner  or 
later  l»e  too  strong  f>>r  the  governments  to  curb  it  The  Kuryer 
criticizes  the  hard-hearted  ness  of  the  British,  who.  giY’itig  no 
heed  to  the  suffering  they  have  caused,  think  only  of  the  money 
the  war  has  brought  into  circulation.  The  liossya  says  : 

"Europe  is  quite  able  to  do  more  than  protest.  She  can  threaten 
effectively,  especially  Russia.  England  can  not  hurt  Russia,  as 
the  latter  ha*  no  colonies  that  could  be  captured  or  devastated 
Moreover.  Russia  has  many  accounts  to  settle  with  England  und 
the  time  to  settle  them  is  mao.  When  the  English  have  destroyed 
the  Boers,  they  will  probably  improve  their  military  system,  uzid 
blood v  war  will  Ik-  necessary  where  mere  threats  are  sufficient 
now.-"— 7  ran  s/at  ion  •  matte  jor  Tin  Literary  Diokst. 
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010  DAGUf RREOTYPES  C-N  BE  RESTORET 
to  all  their  original  beauty  by  — 
Rockwood  1440  Broadway  (4o*si 


FOREIGN  POSSIBILITIES  OF  mere*,  where  It  may  be  consulted  by  interested 

AMERICAN  COMMERCE.  nHWbiuu-n^hdw. 

_  |  ,"The  junto  general  o(  lhc  di,tric«  of  Pontn 

r  it  authorized  to  (grant  the  construction  ©1 

In  regard  to  the  proposed  railway  in  the  Asores,  a  railroad  between  the  •  '  of  Pont*  Ib-lgada. 
r  .  ,,  .  ....  ,  _  .  i  Valle  das  Furnas,  and  V  la  da  Kibeira  tiunde 

Consul  Pkkercll  sends  from  M.  Michael  a,  hebru-  »  no  offer*  c-n  be  accepted,  the  junta  i.  autho. 

ary  „.  ,~o.  ordinal  and  translation  of  the  con-  rued  toconstruct  the  r—d  «tt  its  own  account 

A  ®  the  contracting  company  i«  to  construct  a 

tract  about  to  bo  let  for  the  building  an<!  equip-  road  carting  from  the  vicinity  of  the  custom 
_  _  „  house  in  Ponta  lVlgada  and  running  along  the 

ping  ofa  modern  narrow-gage  railway  to  connect  coast.  pa>t  S.  Roque  Livramento.  Atalhada. 

d,,.  Kibeir.  •«!  Kuro...  .  “Jl 

resort  noted  for  its  hot  springs.  Mr.  Pickerel!  Purnay;  and  a  branch  line  to  Kibeira  Grande 

from  pranchtnha.  running  near  Kabo  dc  PcUe. 
The  plans  are  to  Ur  approved  br  the  Government, 
and  shall  include  the  general  plan  of  the  road, 
with  station*.  water,  cuuiwv  and  road*  rrourd. 
building*  and  other  u>nu>rin ;  a  longitudinal 
profile  giving  di*tan<e» anJ  (grade*  .  ern**  section* 
>howin<  the  type  of  rood  ;  detailed  plan*  of  con¬ 
struction;  and  an  explanatory-  report.  The  com¬ 
pany  i*  to  keep  the  line  and  rollmg.*t«ck  in  (food 
order  and  i.  to  construct  a  telegraph  line.  After 
the  road  i.  completed,  the  company  shall  within 
one  year  mark  out  the  r-wd  in  kilometers  and 
make  a  cadastral  plan,  with  description  of  the 
same,  and  deliver  one  authenticated  »opy  to  the 
Government  and  another  to  the  junta  general 
The  rood  i*  to  hove  a  single  line.  esvepl  at  sta- 
he  width  at  the  upper  surface  of  the  tail, 
lost  shall  he  i  »  meters  ij.»  feeti.  whether  in  em- 
or  excavation  The  width  of  the  line 
letcr  a  .  feet  j  u  inches  i.  The  radius  of 
urves  shall  tie  ■•••  meter*.  except  for  sidings 
st.  This  observation  is  The  rails  are  to  weigh  not  lev*  than  *.  k  dog  rams 

•««  pound*)  per  meter.  They  must  ’«  made  in  aa- 
cordante  with  the  latest  improvement*.  The 
deeper*  must  he  of  Irani  or  nine  wish!  that  hold* 
•  pikes  securely.  The  i-md  is  to  be  fenced  l*lat- 
form*  must  tie  providcal  at  stations,  and  viaduct*. 

.  must  be  a.f  *tauie.  iron,  or  brick 
(•ate*  must  he  provided  at  all  leiel  crossing* 

“ "  The  i  aaivcrnment  a-macdr*  to  the  company  the 
esploitatiam  of  ti>e  r.«ad  for  ninety. nine  year*,  the 
charges  lair  transportation  taa  be  approved  b)  the 
liovernment  It  shall  then  become  the  pr«perty 
ol  the  lunta  general  Alter  the  empiration  ol  the 
first  fifteen  i  eat*  after  the  aomplction  of  the  line, 
the  junta  »hall  hava  the  power  to  redeem  the  con- 
cession,  on  the  has1*  the  net  earning*  of  the  road 
during  the  pr.-eding  seven  years  The  junta 
guarantee*  to  the  company  an  annual  net  teturn 
up  toj  per  cent,  in  relation  a.f  the  cats!  a.f  each 
kilometer  constructed,  including  inleteat  and 
amortization  of  capital;  but  the  a.tual  sum  |aatd 
by  the  Junta  diall  in  na.aase  rxveed  •  |*r  cent,  ol 
the  cost.  When  the  net  proceed*  ol  the  line  es- 
cerd  t  per  cent,  per  annum,  half  ad  the  esc#  s 
•hall  belong  to  the  Junta  until  the  sums  adtanca  d 
by  the  satal  Junta  in  respect  of  ll>e  guaranty  a.f  lu. 
terest  are  refund,  a*  well  a*  Interest  at  the  rate  a.f 
J  per  cent  The  com  nan  y  shall  have  esemptla.n 
from  imj»st*  general  a.r  municipal  for  twenty- 
one  year*  after  the  beginning  of  the  work  :  in  this 
esrmj.tiarti  are  m>t  m»ltided  transportation  and 
stamp  lairs  ini|~.«e<l  <rti  the  fares  lot  transjuxta- 
tta.n  of  pascengersand  goods  as  laid  down  in  cast¬ 
ing  legislation.  No  special  contribution  of  any 
kind  shall  lie  levied  on  the  railroad  during  the 
concession  The  .orniunr  can  import  fire  of 
dutv,  for  sis  rears,  rails  and  fastening*,  switches, 
materia)  for  bridges.  |n>  -.motives,  carnages  and 
cars,  machinery,  bed*,  etc  .  used  in  tl»e  construe, 
tmn  of  the  line  lacn<ls  twlonging  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  const  ruc¬ 
tion  and  working  of  the  road  are  conceded  gratui¬ 
tously  The  Government  is  to  assist  tSe  company 
in  making  expropriation*  of  land  that  may  be 
Bci  r%«.iry. 

M,Tlif  company  i%  !«•  in  |ht  Ufftiarv 

y*.*r*»  mllrfi*  a*  a  iciiiiranty  •»(  the  fnllklmefit  of 
thiw  pr«'v  liinn*!  i*«>nlrad,  ptn«Itnir  it*  *uth«*ri/A- 
lion  If  the  contract  1*  approve!,  the  company 
shall  within  a  month  increase  the  deposit  to '■>.<■■> 
milreis.  short,  in  monev  or  bonds  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  public  deb-.  This  deposit  can  be  with¬ 
drawn  only  when  the  company  has  done  woi  k  to 
the  value  of  double  the  deposit*  The  survey* 
and  technical  details  of  the  project  and  works  of 
construction  shall  l«e  prepared  and  presented  for 
approval  within  one  year  from  the  date  ol  the 
definite  contract.  The  construction  of  the  rail¬ 
road  shall  Iwgin  within  sixtr  dav*  after  the  proj¬ 
ect  is  approve!  bv  the  Government,  and  the  road 
must  i-e  open  for  traffic  within  four  years. 

"*  The  junta  shall  appoint  engineers  to  inspect 
the  construction  of  the  r<s»d  The  cornpanv  can. 


"  I  desire  to  express  thanks  to  Mr.  William 
Clinnie.  now  of  New  York 


gineer  of  known 
ability  in  works  of  this  and  simitar  character,  amt 
also  Mr.  Joan  dc  Moraes  Pereira,  a  native  *>f  this 
place  and  professor  in  the  high  schools  of  this 
city,  for  the  very  complete  and  intelligent  manner 
In  which  they  huve  done  the  work  of  translation. 

The  best  and  most  enterprising  citizens  fully  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  enterprise  will  lie  a  success  Under  ti*>n» 
the  law  hy  which  this  railroad  was  authorurd,  it  bankinent 
will  Ue  utclcftft  to  make  a  bid  for  more  than  that  *{j* 
glvon  In  the  t*tlra*t«  of  c 

on  the  decution  of  the  original  maker  of  thi»  1  cor^an 
contract  after  considerable  diaeuwon.  and  I*  the 
opinion  of  other«  well  vertted  in  I’aftMffUr**  lawn 
I  .rt>lieve  that  Americans  would  have  an  equal  .•'fjdgcs.  •*£ 
chance  w.th  other  foreigners  in  obtaining  the  con¬ 
tract,  and  would  be  pleased  to  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  assist  any  who  mav  desire  to  make  a  bid. 

The  (imposed  contract  (the  full  trxt  <<f  which  Is 
filed  for  reference  in  the  bureau  of  Foreign  Com- 


THIS  CUT  GLASS  BOWL 


BRILLIANT  CUT  GLASS  COMPANY 
4 *  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


BEST&CO 

tjggBk 


Reduced  Prices  on 
Suits  and  Skirts. 


I  N  order  to  reduce  our  , 

I  stock  >if  Spring  sod 
Soutoier  miienals,  »( 

•  III  m  ike  to  order  fs-h.  if: 

Uinsl.le  suit*  and  skirts,  at 

grr.it  rtduclkons  from  for 
m-r  prices.  One-third 
has  been  cut  off  the 
price  ol  nearly  every  *k.lh 

soil  ami  skirl  In  oor  tins.  ,  uf  A 

and  'very  was'i  suit  ami 

skirt  lias  hern  reduced  to  I  ^  ‘  M  l 

t.ne-lisll  ill  former  j*i<e*|  J  I  W  l 
hut  the  mialiiy  nl  nuirrials  \  f  f  V  I  /) 
and  workmanship  is  right  \  l  V  I  / 

Up  t>i  our  usiul  .Unilird  —  <||  L  .  -  / 

lust  as  gold  as  If  you  Jt 

psld  double  the  money.  f  ft 

Order  from  this  Reduced  1  I  Mm 

Price  Sale  as  freely  as  you  I  ^ 

*  isli ;  *eod  back  anything  |  I  A 

you  don't  like  and  we  will  /A 

refund  your  money.  # 

Tailor-Made  Salts.  SIQ;  '  f  I 
rcdu:ed  to  S6.67.  I  '  /'ll 

SIS  Sulla  reduced  to 
SIO.  S20  Salta  re-  k.  k 

dneed  to  SIJ.J4. 

Separite  All-Wool  a  3PW 

Skirts;  former  price 
J6;  reduced  to  JL 

$7  Skirts  reduced  to  U  67. 

Msadsome  Wash  Suits,  former  prke  $4:  reduced 
to  S l.  S5  Wash  Suits  reduced  to  S i  SO. 

S6  Wash  Suits  reduced  to  «. 

Wash  Skirts,  former  price  ii;  reduced  lo  SI. 50. 
SI  Wash  Skirts  reduced  to  S2.  S S  Wash 
Skirts  reduced  to  SZ.50. 

Reduced  prices  on  Bicycle  Suits,  Separate  Bicy¬ 
cle  Skirts.  Raiay-day  Sul  s  and  Skirts. 
Wears  also  closing  out  a  few  samp's  garments,  which 
were  mode  up  for  exhibition  in  our  **ile*room,  at  one-tult 
rnctiUr  price*  We  tell  you  about  hundred*  «»t  rrducrtl- 
jkfke  x^rrnent*  in  our  Summer  Cat  jlngue,  ami  fUr^ain  I.iai, 
which  will  be  *ent  FR E  A  .  together  with  •ample*  of  mate 
rial*,  to  any  ladv  who  wishes  them. 

Write  to-dav  for  Caulofiae.  samples  and  Bargain  Lin, 
don't  delay  tne  Hi"icc*t  good*  will  be  sold  6rxt. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  COnPANY. 

119  and  ill  West  ajd  St..  New  York. 


oys 

Blouses 

50c. 


Mnd«  of  fnnry  pen*nloa  MfcflG'iVL B/Ar 
In  varl -u*  pilb-nis  and  ' 

coloring',  with  wide  wall  or 
collar*  and  tl«**»  to  mntch.  ^ 

Waintt s  fi.id  BlottHC a, 

Of  Madras  dnth.  white  nnd  fancy  Oxford* 
and  Oalito  s«.  ItoUny  Cloth  nnd  Scotch  Flan¬ 
nel*.  in  a  variety  of  pattern*  and  colorings, 
aw.  to  $».». 

Ah  oulfittorH  of  Children,  wo 
nnturnllv  curry  moro  of  those  nr- 
ticlcH  tbnn  the  general  MtoreH  do, 
nnd  our  businoH*  is  no  larj;o  that 
it  keep*  our  stock  always  freeb 
and  new,  boHidea  enabling  us  to 
sell  at  the  lowest  prices. 

Everything  that  children  wear 
wirt“  fouud  here  in  all  correct 
styles,  sizes  and  materials. 


60-62  West  23d  St. 


A  report  recommending  the  construction  of  the 
railroad,  attached  to  the  documents  transmitted 
by  Mr.  Pkkcrall.  says  that  the  total  population 
served  by  the  road  will  be  and  calculate* 

the  gross  earnings  in  the  first  years  as  9x00 
milreis.  of  which 
gers  and 


ilreis  for  good*. 


Reader*  of  Tax  I.mxaay  Dtocar  are  asked  to 


the  publication 
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Grandmother  Knows 

and  all  thrifty  housewives 


Till'  true  story  of  how  Admiral  Dewey  got  bis 
n  alignment  lo  sea  duty  in  1897  and  thereby  be¬ 
came  world-famous  is  thu*  narrated  by  Suctu 
Before  the  Spanish- American  war  broke  out  the 
uir  in  Washington  was  full  of  excitement  for  the 
officers  of  both  the  army  and  the  navy.  Active 
service  was  in  prospect  at  last.— t and  everybody 
wanted  to  go  to  light.  The  naval  men  in  particu¬ 
lar  grew  restive,  for  they  viw  chances  ahead. 
They  were  in  the  habit  of  dropping  into  a  duv:- 
ncss  office  on  Sixteenth  Street,  situated  nearly 
midway  between  the  clubs  and  the  depart¬ 
ment  buildings.  It  was  there,  one  afternoon, 
that  Dewey,  Porter,  and  a  few  others  fell  to  dis¬ 
cussing  the  prospects  of  war  and  the.r  own 
chances.  Porter  was  an  Annapolis  graduate  who 
had  gone  with  the  South  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War.  lie  was  the  tirst  Confederate  officer 
to  come  over  the  side  of  Farragut's  .lag-hip  after 


Singer  ^ 

Sewing  Machines 


They  have  every  advantage 
or  other  machines  and  ma 


Well,  on  this  particular  afternoon,  Dewey  was 
lamenting  the  fact  that  he  would  ■-in  be  on  the 
retired  list,  and  that  if  he  did  not  get  a  trip  of  »ea 
duly,  lie  would  dir  in  h  »  bureau.  “Why  don't 
you  try  for  ill"  suid  Porter. 

“I  have,"  he  replied,  "but  they  won't  change 
the  seniority  rule.  1  am  doomed  t"  grow  old  in 
tills  plagued  bureau,  -  while  I  know  I  could  do 
something  if  I once  got  a  whack  at  the  Spaniards." 

“Go  to  Proctor,"  suggested  the  ex-Confcderate. 
"he  stands  well  with  the  people  down  the  street  " 
"i Iff  Dewey  trotted  to  sec  the  Senator.  The 
Senator  called  on  Secretary  1-ong  the  next  day. 


ed.  as  you  may  prefer,  and  old  machines  will  be  taken  In 
Either  lock-stitch  or  chain-stitch,  with  any  style  of  cabinet. 

THE  SINGFR  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


" So,"  said  the  Secretary.  “I  can  not  do  such  a 
thing  ;  he  mast  take  hi*  turn.  Every  one  want*  to 
go,  even  the  retired  folks." 

Hot  Senator  Proctor  went  straight  to  the  Pre.l- 


INsTANT  RELIEF  FROM  HEAT  I 

A  <mo!  Mil  emit  lotions  bfwve  beside  yotir  oW< 
it«««lc,  in  the  illnltiftC  morn,  *1  th*  *•*«  tog  tnblo 
itttyu h*iv  you  with  It  uii  lli«*  lioiip»i  of  iU)« 
aI  vonr  ItiNtAnl  «si9iniMin*i  mnl  m  Alrllliiif 


I  111  ta  *  prat  aatiaf  action,  when  on 
^  your  lead  pencil;  but  the  ag¬ 
gravation  of  its  snapping  on, 
as  soon  as  put  to  use,  is  often 
much  greater  than  the  incident 
>'  warrants. 

This  exceedingly  annoying 
i  occurrence  can  lie  avoided  by 

I  using 

DIXON'S 

AMERICAN  6RAPHITE  PENCILS 

Their  tough, smooth  leads  don’t 
break  or  scratch  when  in  use. 
Made  in  *1!  styles,  covering  the 
whole  field  of  pencil  use. 


"1*0  sou  want  this  very  much.  Senator  1"  the 
President  asked 

"Yea,  because  George  !»ewey  Is  from  my  State, 
and  he  says  the  chap  that  gets  the  Arm  chance  to 
give  the  Spaniards  |hadcsj  will  tie  able  towhip 
them  and  settle  the  dispute  •• 

"All  right."  *akl  the  President.  "I'll  order  it 
done."  And  he  did. 


C.wii  I »  SsMI-SaPx*.  the  brilliant  French 
composer,  I*  extremely  near-sighted.  <»ne  eve- 
mug  at  Par,*  be  was  at  a  party,  when  the  host 
asked  him  toplay  something,  lie  for  a  long  time 
refused  to  do  so,  but  being  earnestly  pressed  he 
took  bis  seat  at  the  piano.  II  is  hair  was  tossed 
back.  In*  eye  gleamed  w  th  excitement.  Now  he 
would  I >end  over  the  piano,  then  he  would  throw 
himself  hack;  and  all  the  while  his  fingers  wonld 
run  over  the  ketsa*  he  extemputired  in  the  most 
brilliant  fashion.  The  company  were  delighted. 
After  an  hour  pleasure  gave  place  to  weariness. 
Two  hours  afterward  some  cf  I  he  guests  began  to 
leave;  Iheir  example  quH-kly  became  contagious, 
and  by  degrees  nob-sly  remained  in  the  room  ex¬ 
cept  the  master  of  the  boose  (the  hostess  had  long 
bed >.  Saint-Savn*.  more  inspired 


ing  your 
ship  to  at 
■  prepaid 


Ask  for  them  at  your  dealer’s.  If 
not  obtainable  mention  Literary  Digest 
and  send  16c.  for  samples  worth  double. 
JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO..  Jsrssy  City.  N. L 


PORTABLE  AND  RELIABLE 

ELECTRIC  FAN  OUTFITS 


is  as  ncccxsary  ax  goon  toon,  invite 

malarial  fever  ami  kindred  diseases  this 
summer  by  using  city  or  well  water  that  you 
are  not  sure  of.  when 

THE  RALSTON 

NEW-PROCESS  WATER  STILL 

will  remove  every  impurity, 
and  make  water  otherwise 

)<•  *-•»<••.:*  a  luxury.  Tea-  'A 

defined- 

Highest  award  nnd  gold  KK  \  A 
I".  I.,,  .ii  <  Mn.l  a  Exp- -Sit Ml. 

Price  fioc  [iWfe 

Send  lor  booklet  A. 

Manufactured  by 

THE  »■  W.  HAILEY  MFCJ.  CO., 

■Wert.  x.  v. 


WE  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION 

MONEY  REFUNDED  IF  II  IS  UNSATISFACTORY 


Mncf  t(onf 

and  mm*  tumultuous  tftaa  ever 
scions  g»f  the  inruicfit*  around  h 
fast  ami  a*  (rftt/iftl  ever.  At  1 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  ELECTRICAL  CXCHANGt 
019,  Am.  Tract  Soc  Bldq  .  Yo r\ 


*  itb  wilder  eiltbuMa*ro  than  ever,  l  »>*  nott  gate 
Bp.  stole  nut  vi  the  room,  nnd  wen!  to  bed.  At 
lavbrenk  S*»n?-SavO*  r«p^r.  Cf «\ civ  h>wrd  to  the 
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The  Benefits  of  Life 


Insurance  are  well  known  and  ihc  need  for  it  almost 
universally  recognized.  Nearly  everyone  believes  in 
Life  Insurance.  What  you  and  your  family  need,  how¬ 
ever,  to  assure  protection,  is  not  mere  KNOWLEDGE, 
but  the  Actual  Possession  of  a  policy  in 


Prudential 


Amounts,  $15  to  $100,000 


Write  for  particulars 


THE  PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  AMERICA 

JOHN  F.  DRYDF.N,  President 


I  arrelr  »ew  idea,*  */  tk t  Atffnm.  and  cfoffaft  «o 

at  t*»  etc  lade  moth  and  duM , 

THf  K Af  rrmiin*  bancing  while  |  «4f«ng  t!»e  cintirnu  in, 
and  while  iemo%ing  itirra  I  rum  tl*  hag 
The  c^mt.  ml.  and  trtnitcei  a»r  all  «up|^i;tcd  hy  a  <«»m* 
bited  C  2*>thet  llangef  |  Lcrd  within  the  tuai. 

Garments  lUavt  ready  foe  ti*c  .  no  wrinkles  no  moths, 
r«  d  st.  no  disinfectant*.  »«*  trouble  :  uvruitietiM> 


SIGHT 


CLASSES  RENOCR 
OEFECTIVE  VISION 
CHRONIC. 
Write  for  our 

ILLUSTRATED 

TREATISE. 

Me. led  Froo. 

TmC  IOIAL  COMPANY, 

* 30  ■■0«OWAT. 
NEW  TONE. 


Insurance  are  well  known  and  the  need  for  it  almost 
universally  recognized.  Nearly  everyone  believes  in 
Life  Insurance.  What  you  and  your  family  need,  how¬ 
ever,  to  assure  protection,  is  not  mere  KNOWLEDGE, 
but  the  Actual  Possession  of  a  policy  in 


Prudential 


Amounts,  $15  to  $100,000 


Write  for  particulars 


THE  PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  AMERICA 

JOHN  F.  DRYDF.N,  President 


tyrant  that  the  chair*  and  tables  had  been  for 
hours  his  only  audience. 


Till  following  anecdote  about  Lord  Kitchener 
i*  told  by  the  war  correspondent* : 

While  Lord  Kitchener  was  engaged  in  suppress¬ 
ing  the  Preiahn  rebellion  he  ordered  thedeotruc- 
t  -n  of  a  certain  farmhouse.  Not  seeing  any  »:gn* 
of  hisordets  being  carried  out,  he  r  dc  over  with 
hm  staff  and  found  an  interesting  situation.  In 
the  doorway  of  the  doomed  farm  stood  a  pret tv- 
young  Dutch  girl,  her  hands  clasping  the  door 
posts  and  her  eyes  dashing  lire  from  beneath  liet 
dainty  sunlionnet.  The  Irish  sergeant  in  charge 
of  the  party  of  destruction  was  vainly  endeavoring 
to  persuade  her  to  let  them  p.iss  it.  but  t,.  all  his 
blanishments  of  "  Arrah.  durlint  !  W isba.  now, 
acushla,"  etc.,  the  maiden  turned  a  deaf  eat.  and 
a  deadlock  prevailed. 

Kitchener’s  sharp  "What’s  this?"  pm  a  climas 
to  the  scene.  The  girl  evidently  guessed  that  th  w 
was  thw  dreaded  chief  of  start,  and  her  lips  trem¬ 
ble*!  in  spite  of  herself. 

Kitchener  ga<vd  sourly  at  her.  stand  ng  bravelv, 
l ho  tearfully,  there,  and  turned  to  Ins  military 
secretary.  "Put  down,"  hr  growled,  “th.n  the 
commander'a order  with  reference  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Right  man’s  farm  could  nut  tie  carried  out. 
owing  to  unexpected  opposition  f 
t’etnen  '  " 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 

The  Itrtort  Courteous.—"  Win  do  yon  wag 
your  heard  so  constantly  »"  inquired  the  int  -»l<tr 
dog  of  the  goat.  "  Hr  cause  I  chews."  replied  the 
goat.  C /'/.on  /V.i/»». 

Tlir  Highest  K  »r*,— A  school  teacher  latrl\ 
put  the  question  :  “  What  is  the  li  ghe.l  form  of 
animal  life?"  *'  I'lie  giraffe,"  tesjx.nded  a  hi  ight 
me  tuber  of  the  class  / //•  Hitt. 

Financial  stringency  Du  g  "  |  1»*-  f  ......  in 

less  than  half  a  minute  hist  night.'* 

PM M> I  "  How  did  It  happen'" 

Dick  :  "  I  propose*!  «o  Miss  Bullion,  and 
•No.’  ,\Vv«. 


At  the  Dinner -Table  -"flcorgic.  . 
ai  Mr.  Crumley  that  wav.  It  isn  t  p« 
was  Just  waitin'  In  see  him  pick  up  I 
water,  ma.  I  heard  |s*  tell  you  that  he 
a  fish."— C/tlv/joJ  J'Ijui  iKrttr. 

lie  Kelt  Kill  Out  "How  do  you  - 
Quay  felt  when  he  heard  the  result  of  tne  v 
the  Senate*"  ask-d  the  observant  Issird. 
suppose  he  felt  put  out,"  replied  the  cro«- 
bonrder.— /V//iA«rv  C'*rue/.7.  -  /  ••A  , •>  .//*. 

Heard  In  London.— Suvt  III  “Haven't 
Diggs  in  an  age  "  . 

WtHiDPAlL  ’  "lie’s  on  the  race-track  now 

Smythk  .  "Newmarket  /" 

NVooPI'ALI. '  "No;  I’retoria.'*—  <  '**.  .*<*»  A> 


\kj  r%  li  F  «s  n  A  /  Busier**  Men.  Teacher*.  Clcrfyaen  and  others,  we  will  lurnlsh  >ou 

VV  e  W  dill  HONORABLE  AND  PROFITABLE  EMPLOYMENT 

jyY  Q  ^  ?  for  all  or  part  of  your  lime  with  the  American  Temperance  life 


How  to  Grow  Good  Fruit. 

The  .Superintendent  of  the  Lenox  Sprayer 
Company  of  Pittsfield.  Massachusetts.  h.is  dc-  i 
livered  an  address  l»eforc  the  Lenox  Horti  a!turc 
Society,  at  Lenox.  Maw.  The  address 
chiefly  upon  spraying  am:  genera'  future  of  or¬ 
chard  and  field  crops,  how  to  do  .r  dn  it  cheap  \ 
and  good,  and  how  to  obtain  the  most  \  to  • 
from  your  labor  in  the  easiest  manner .  I  he 
addresn  is  <juitc  lengthy,  about  an  hour's  talk. 
It  will  not  be  sent  to  the  disinterested.  Owners 
of  fruit  trees,  stating  if  at  all  interested  in  fruit 
culture,  will  get  this  book.  Had  this  address 
been  placed  on  the  market  in  book  form  it  n«* 
doubt  would  have  sold  at  a  good  price.  1  he 
full  address,  profusely  illustrated,  in  pamphlet 
form  was  intended  to  be  sent  to  fruit  growers 
and  owners  of  estates,  free  for  the  asking,  but  to 
prevent  imposition  by  the  curious  and  disinter 
ested,  the  book  will  be  sent  to  fruit  growers,  or 
owners  of  estates,  enclosing  fifty  cents,  to  the 
Lenox  Sprayer  Company.  30  West  Mice!.  Pitts¬ 
field,  Mass. 


f  for  an  or  part  of  your 
- J  Insurance  Association. 

LIFE  POLICIES  *500  to  f 5000.  Tempernnct  RUkt  Great  Saving. 
HEALTH  POLICIES  incMM  of  fa*  n* per  w**k  dutbg  Illness  Cow  f|« 
•a  5«*  4»  |*i  jt 41  fc»#«7twjdr  mints  them  No  rsptfiencc  n«*s**ry  to  do  *  Ng  Uictiim. 

E.  S.  MARVIN.  Supt..  253  Broadway.  Now  York.  N.  V. 

Keep  Your  Clothes  and  Furs  from  tho 

MOTH!  MOTH!  MOTH! 

llninmal  moth/dust,  >«t  wrinkle 

PROOF  BAG. 

MACE  OF  CLOTH 

s.  ■  F«  Vi*.  14  t  |i 
1  hu«an  y>  »  )i 


P.  (.i  w/*Mv  *».75: 

In  —  -o..  S  1  SO  wr* 

®**»"  'f*/f*‘i 
r*'  -  P-r*»4. 

IMPERIAL  5PECIALTY 


56  Warren  Street,  New  York 


iir-aili-r*  of  Trr  Lrfuiv  Diowr  ar«  ask'd  lo 


tbo  poMkatlna  wh*o 
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itnntriutn'/'i'* 


Immediate 
Relief  from 
Rheumatism 


Outwears  Leather! 

WATEHPROOf.  CREASE  PROOP  ST  MW 
)  Looki  tuctly  Ilk*  rfjYT*/ 

"SKSBr  U  i  LI- 


HU>VI> :  "Oh.  n««.  not  «11  <*f  them 
■derlr  out  have  their  tool*  j.ot  awa 


Mr  W.  H-  Jcnkin*  write*  from  Topeka.  Kan. 
under  dale  of  Auguit  ylh,  i8.>8;  .  . 

G*nts;— Several  year*  **»  I  »»»  cnppiee 
with  rheum  ati»«D.  *nd \U*  wcck%  I' 

abie  to  do  buAincw  of  any  kind,  and  in  tna 
tunc  1  have  expended  nearly  iy.ooo.  i  nac 
given  up  all  hope. 

My  mother  u» 


nr  Caae*.  —  “  Bfrdrci."  »aid 
irneotly.  "  dere  am  *«ne  folk*  in  v 
all  voice  ob  conscrcnce  keep*  j 
I*  UBlllN,  until  at  la*'  it  M  habler 
dumb  langwidge  if  it  want*  ter 
anon  !  **  -  Pmtk. 


your  advertleement.  and  are 
ordered '••nc  bottle  of  your  Tar  tar  lit  bin*  which 
g.ve  me  immediate  relief. 

*  I  have  recommended  your  medicine  to  a 
number  of  par  lie.  In Hue  city,  who  have  had 
chronic  rheumati.m  for  year*.  One  •'flhern- 
a  lady  M  year,  of  age.  .  now  dotng  her  own 
work.  So  favour  medicine  haa  not  failed  to 

m‘ln'concuf»lon  your  medicine  i«  jtMta*  _rep»e- 
wnted,  and  ha*  entirely  eliminated  the  dlieatc 
from  my  body. 

TnrtnrlilhlH'  I#  mtfiplU 4  Im  ballleo  row. 
talHlnfi  Ml  al  *1.00  «.ol  rwa  6r  oh. 

brined  of  all  drwtftfi*/.  or  ;«.l-/rwli.  mall. 
PamphUU  %cllh  Trollmoulalo  *rnf  *  HhB. 


Uapartrr  -After  a  recent  eccle*la» 
ing.  a*  the  clergymen  were  trooping 
eon,  on*  of  the  mo*t  unctu-m*  ob*er 
to  put  a  bridle  on  our  appetite*."  “  > 
bit  between  my  teeth."  retorted  th 


*,  I*  •  th  Irobe*.  *"  r,rr  “  ' 

77 pie  Free!  ’J&rSiZT?~ 

trm/  /iv  J».  t',im f  ti  lth y*'** 

*vl«rd  I Ir  kl*l»r«l  award  at  ikr  I'MIailrl* 

Im  t’.tparl  >.%t«»liUa  «%rr  mII  M*»elllara 

rc*  «4MlUa  *f  .o.-mlUcc 

> >mmI*  IIm  I  •••lllalr.  ** 

•  *  pi*  rr  mm-  «<MiklaaAal  iUn**WIIUnll«IKl»4h 

°w^.. 


Strike 


Not  a  Tragedy 
gared  .tead.ly  at  .th*  b.g  trapping  fell, 
the  oak  atick.  "Strike'''  Again  her  high 
voice  rang  out.  "  Strike  '  "  Thi*  time  he 
the  atick  and  ran.  It  m».  not  a  threaten 
edv  ;  it  wa.  merely  a  girl  in  th*  grand-at 
mg  *»  umpire.— <  Art. .. 


McKesson  &  robbins, 

95  Fulton  Street,  New  York, 
Sole  Atfenti  lor  THE  TARTARUTMINE  CO 


EVERY  UtNUINE 


AW* A-e  /• 


ONE  PIECE  COLLAR  BUTTON 

i»tli>  nau...  "  Kr.  inu.tr  "  >Umpvdnn the  Wh.ahow- 
*  qualiiy  , .  Ii.  Ill  r  ■..lid  or  plate,  aa  our  plat* out weara 
...i,,t  . .  |ua*ra  of  Imitation*.  You  gel  a 


.  mer*.  among  them  a  certa-n  judge 
i*  alaay*  a  man  of  prayer.  On  tht*  • 
■ling  quite  uncertain  a*  lo  whether  hr  ■  ■ 
■re  the  live*  of  ihe  primer*.  he  rei  m 
ket  near  at  hand,  and  beauaght  the  I 
d  fervently  toin.pir*  him  with  the  rigl 
nation  Th*  Judge,  overhearing  thi*  t 
»  *o  much  amuaed  at  It  that,  in  apltr 
.ivity  of  hi*  own  situation.  he  laugh. 

dge - ,'*  cried  John  Brown.  "if  >«> 

my  prayer*.  I  *hall  know  what  to  do  m 
t lout  asking  Ihe  Almighty  f 


Collars 

and  Cuffs 


Muile  of  fine 
fothionable  Hr 
venient,  the  m 


No  Laundry  Work 


When  Boiled  discard.  A  boi 
or  s  palm  of  cuff*,  as  cts.  By 

Sample  collar  or  pair  of  ct 
•damps.  Give  nixe  and  atylc 

Reversible  Collar  Co..  Depf.  to 


r  »■.— Lord  Robert*  report*  that  )  »  (••■■■* 

reach  Klip  River,  eighteen  mile.  fr.  Ij.  .in- 

neaburg.  re*terday  afternoon.  :hr  Boer* 

beating  a  hasty  retreat. 

eoeral  Rundle'*  tr*«p*  are  pushing  eastward 

from  senckal.  to  cut  of!  the  commando  at 

Bethlehem. 

v  *».— 1-nrd  Robert*  report*  that  he  ha*  en¬ 
camped  within  a  few  mile*  of  Johannesburg, 
and  e*pec«»  to  enter  the  city  within  a  day. 
r  r.-l»re*idert  Kruger  is  at  Watervalbocen 
on  tlie  railway  north  of  ihe  vitv. 
ord  Robert*  in  Johannesburg  dictate*  the 


iber  Agents  Wanted 


C.hanne*burK  h>  hi*  troop*.  the  British  flag 
■ing  hoiated  over  the  government  build- 
ins* 

General  Rundle  defeat*  a  ll-wr  commando  at 
Senekal. 


After  a  I»ny’*  Hard  Work 

Take  Hon  ord'*  Arid  Phosphate. 

1  entrtul  I'M*,  relieving  Utigoe  and  dcprrtdoo 


y  lest— 74  YEARS.  W« 

r  MORE  S»lt-*MIS 
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BANKERS. 

31  Himm  Street,  New  York 


r*~l  In  Rond,  of  Rail, 
i.od.  Street  Rail .4,, I 
end  Klectnc  IJghi  onn- 

iSsStf 

Quotation!  furnished  far 
purchaie.  eai«  o>  (l. 

ciia'ga 


*•  «aa  war  In  *  »Bn»— fal  earner 

■  Mt»l  Knclum.  M»rliiu«i 
"•I  «*v4  Archit*ct<ir*I  I 

Xobm  to  1 

Pf  ..n.  ISu.t  mm 

mn  pe»i>*r»  by  war  uvlboil  of 

U*chlOjV  bf  Mil  lo 

Take  a  Ilcttcr 
Position 

No  Interruption  of  work.  No  lo 


The 

National 
Park  Bank 
of  New  York 


IVHJIS 

Traveler*’ 
letters  of  Credit 

Available  in  .ill  t>j(|« 
<>f  the  World.  Buy. 
Forngn  Exchange 
ami  tell*  Dralt»  anj 
Cable  Tramfei,  .  . 


University 
preparatory  School 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

R|~cUI  preparation  for  Cornell  Unleeniity. 
Cert  I  float*  accepted,  Boarding  ami  Day  depart- 
menu.  COMPLETE  HONK  KncenUOrtHlont*- 
lo  Law  end  M-dlcIne.  Rummer  term  from  July 
I9lh  to  September  18th.  Fall  term  open.  Sep¬ 
tember  rth. 

•  N  lb-  whnrJ.  !“■«•  s-'o  ....  .Ill  ”|  irl.r  moat 

•  beerfal  teWlim,  the  h>l,  •|ual|fy  ,*  wort  dna-  In 
>««  wbi-d  The  eirellTCil  m.iUar. men!  and  r>N»|d*tr 
e»rrWwl.;m  render  n  a  mnd  .tMi.lb  preparatory  wlioul 
for  Ibr  l  nlrenlly  -  Send  f.»  lllu-tialol  <*t.|.«.,. 

CHIB.  A.  KTI1.K*.  H.B..  Ilr., 1m. Me. 

Avsast  F.  Ithaca.  New  Tort. 


“Pirst-ClAss  RAilroAd  Stocks 

“"'I  other  listed  securities  if 
1  bought  on  our  Instalment 

V^f  plan  will  yield  more  than  the 
*  usual  rates  of  dividend*.  .  . 

Emmens.  Strong  &  Co.,  I  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Hu •  him  Opportunity. 

Tht  jimoui  Zinc  Arwi  Da4  MIma  of  S<HJth«r%tc*n  MU 
•otiri  offer  aplendid  opportunity  for  nuking  i 

yodtfWc  investment  You  will  receive  valuable  inform* 
lion  concerning  the  butln***  by  wending  yuur  name  aiu 
nddreM  10  Waller  Sayler,  Carthage,  Mo 

$0.00  and  nr  ■ 


A  Devout  Bluebeard 


Thi*  book  i*  a  truthful  satire  of  the  .nobberv  of  the  day, 
lo*»thct  with  the  foible,  of  churche.  and  their  social 
"•< hloery .  The  devout  Bluebeard  U  mi  well  portr»«d 
that  few  mill  tail  to  recocniie  him  It  abound.  In  natural- 
new  and  witticism..  If  you  mould  rather  laugh  than  cry. 
read  it.  May  be  ordered  from  any  bookseller  or  mill  be 
mailed  lor  ooe  dollar  by  the 

ABBEY  PRESS.  Publishers.  114  Fifth  Avtnus.  New  York. 

Wanted  :  Intelligent  men  and  women  to  repre¬ 
sent  our  publications.  Weekly  salary  or  fixed 
guarantee  given  Address 

DODD.  MEAD  &  COMPANY, 

NKW  YomiC  _ - _  CHICAGO 

THE  PRATT  TEACHERS’  ACF.NCY 

TO  rink  Avemme,  New  York. 

It  •'•.mum-fid.  trmrh-r*  lo  erlk-ge*  wh«b.  .1x1  fumllli.  Ad- 
•  i~-.par>«ir.«U.ut  -  bool*  M  m.  O.  Pr.lt,  Mgr.  M>  ilkm 


Misuar  t  MPisltiarr. 
KrtHcrnttps. 
Itrtby  YlFPlifrSyr' 

All  «t  factory  prio 
Cal«l«C  >•.  HI 

Kternllnr 

I  Mining  \ss,  IHf  ||» 


k  Bro*..  Mmiv «t  11*11.  <kk 


June  1. Communication*  with  Pretoria  are  *a*- 
pen 

Reports  Attain  a.**ert  that  Kruger  is  a  captive 

June  2. — Lord  Knlxrtu  report*  severe  lighting 
in  the  Oran*?  Kivcr  Colony. 

President  Kruger  is  at  Mochadodorp  on  the 
Dclugoa  Hay  railway. 

June  Lord  Robert*  announces  the  capture  «»f 
a  few  Boer  gun*.  and  one  hundred  prisoners, 
including  a  commandant  Both*,  during  the 
fighting  around  Johannesburg 

Otiuk  Korf.iob  News 

May  jR.— Chliieac  r*b*U  are  reported  to  be 
marching  on  Peking. 

The  session  Of  the  French  Chamber  e>f  Hep- 
utlca  ih  suspended,  owing  to  an  uproar  ar»- 
sing  from  attack*  on  the  « mvernment  sn  c«»n. 
nection  with  the  Dreyfus  case. 

May  -rhihpfinrt :  Smalt  engagement*  are 
reported  in  various  islands,  the  insurgent* 
losing  many  men. 

The  situation  at  Peking  U  growing  worse, 
the  rebels  being  masked  outvie  the  city 

The  Marquis  «|*  GalllrtVr.  French  Minister 
M  War.  resigns,  and  General  Andre  is  ap¬ 
pointed  in  his  place. 

May  jck  — American.  British.  Japanese.  Ger¬ 
man.  Italian.  Kusslan.  ami  French  troop* 
are  ordered  to  guard  the  respective  lega¬ 
tions  In  Peking. 


ewio* 


r  IS  easier  to  imitate  than  to  orig¬ 
inate.  In  White  Lead  the  stand¬ 
ard  brands  only  are  imitated.  The 
"  so-called  "  White  Leads,  —  mixtures  of 
Zinc,  Barytes,  etc.,  are  branded  “  Pure 
White  Lead,”  “Strictly  Pure  White  Lead,” 
etc.,  in  imitation  of  the  genuine ;  otherwise 
these  misleading  brands  could  not  be  so 
readily  sold.  The  brands  in  the  margin 
are  genuine. 

gDCIi  For  Color.  u»e  National  Lead  Company’s  Pure  Whlta 
lIlkL  L*,d  Tinting  Colors.  Any  ahadc  dc.ired  is  readily 
obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  full  information  and  .how- 
ing  samples  of  Colors,  also  pamphlet  entitled  ••  Unde  Sam's  Ex- 
pe iicncc  With  Paints  "  forwarded  upon  application. 

National  Lead  Co.,  ioo  William  Street,  New  York. 


Issue  Travellers’ 
Letters  of  Credit 

AvAllAble  in  all 
Parta  of  tho  World... 


-  arrival  ,.f  blurjackeU  In  I’aklng 

A  a  «j uieling  -Beet. 

•  Hrryfoa  amn-aty  b.II  U  laawd  In 

Kh  Senalo  by  >>S  to  >«. 

ir  Philippi ao  . .  arrive* 

* 

Domestic. 


An  amrnflme.it  tn  the  snn- 

■Iry  Civil  bill,  appropriating  Ipovoi  for 
the  St.  l.oula  Kxpooltloo  of  •«•!.  U  adopted 
/A'aw  Some  Renal*  am*ndmvnla  In  1 
naval  bill,  including  the  pro.l.|<«  for  ar- 

mor,  am  rejected 

May  One  hundred  and  ninety  pn 

vate  pen. fn  bill,  are  r . 


Duplicate 

Wbist 

Tables... 


|.  All  Ihe  advantage,  o«  Iranwuh  a 
Uble  lo  pUyun.  Hidden  pockn. 
lor  card,  to  pUv  .i«!«n  bind- 
•  .  No  liwi  or  timed  card.  Ka.h 

Ciyrr  ha,  lour  lead,  in  u.lren 
nd«.  No  error,  ar  oailu.ioo 
pmoble.  The  uble  i»  a  -uh-tan- 
lial  piece  uf  furniture  .in  oak<ir  nu- 
hopny.  Iifuld.  wlwn  not  in  uw. 

Pnce  #A;v>f  o  h.  can.  (’.teen  ILy, 

Wi*.  P.tpUnui'irv  circular  (ree 

GEO.  H.  RICE.  Green  8a,.  Ms 

Bender*  of  Tax  LrrxSAST  Dio  nr  am  asked  to 


June  1  —The  Navy  Department  ha,  decided  to 
ree.tabli*h  the  European  Matton  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Rear-Admiral  Frederick  Rodger*, 
with  the  battle- ship  AVjr.jr^v  «,  flag -ship. 

June  »— The  Naval  War  College  at  Newport. 
R.  I..  is  opened. 

June  U— Two  requests  for  Ihe  lm near >1  m-n t 

and  removal  from  office  of  Mat  or  Van 
Ikjrk  have  been  made  to  Governor  Roose¬ 
velt. 


Fmrto.rwrr-as n>*u  *^rv-ii^r  s  •.mituHn-u  niurkvitKA 
1«-  Onl,  Ml  1.1 1.M  w  «<.< ill  •  »M  lk.i.M-1  in-*.1,  iertef.1-  for  f.m- 
Uf  —  «tll  —  H'fHiMiB  >  we  Nt  I.  r*c|rst.«r*le  ruidrrt  Vm4 

•«-  t-c*  .  U11  Fotdlsg  Caava.  Boat  Ca..  k.iao/loo,  Mick. 

the  publlcsUco  when  writing  to  sdmrtlsws. 
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tim ».  Black  mo*!  make  the  pioper  defense.  In  all  are  considered.  .  .  .  So  also  in  the  game  of  human 
game*  of  this  kind.  White,  in  a  sense,  presupposes  life  :  at  every  stake  tbeic  are  counties*  move*  for 
that  Black  will  make  a  false  move  i  hand  or  brain,— had.  indifferent,  and  good,— and 

Send  Black's  «5h  move,  with  reasons  for  making  one,  only  one.  best.  The  problem  is  for  the  player 
U.  to  select  and  make  his  best  move  as  nearly  as  he 

can.  for  move  he  must  ;  ami  he  is  liable  to  suffer 
Manhattan  ar.d  Franklin  Match.  I  „r  ,,r<.,licr  ,Ver  after  according  to  the  move  he 
The  fifth  annua!  tram-match  between  the  Man-  ■  makes  .  .  . 
hattan  Ches*-C!obof  N*cw  Vorkand  the  Franklin  |  "Verily,  according  to  its  players  Chess  illus¬ 
trate**!!  styles,  moods,  stratagems,  und  tricks  of 
trade  and  business;  all  varieties  of  gcttctUlBhip. 
fi«m  the  most  cautious  and  conservative  to  the 
da-rung,  reckless,  daredevil  style,  that  frequently 
wins  by  unmitigated  audacity  ;  all  kinds  of  war¬ 
fare.  fiu:n  bushwhacking  tu  the  most  carefully 
planned  and  skilfully  executed  conipaigning.”  •  .  • 
••I  spent  several  years  working  very  luud  and 
diligently  trying  to  make  money.  If  I  had  hired  n 
man  at  $i ->  and  board  per. month  to  play  Chess 


[All  communications  for  thi*  Department  should 
be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  LITERARY 
Digest.” 


Problem  477. 

By  Max  Fmgl 

Pfrst  Prize  Tiglithe  KanJidtoH  Toarney 
Black— Right  Pieces. 


H,«e. 


%  lUlfwra 


Ra-.UtMhck 


White— Ten  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 


Check! 


Not  an  Unpleasant 

At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  l-nndon  City  Chosa- 
Club  Mr  timrge  Newnes  presented  a  check  of 
£,•*>  to  Mr.  Itlnckburne.  This  check  is  the  no- 
tWu!  testimonial  to  the  great  master  as  the 
representative  of  England  in  the  numerous  tour¬ 
naments  in  which  he  hud  competed  during  nearly 
Ihiriy-eight  years. 


BUek. 

P-k  4 
kt  if  r 
kt-K  r 
Mir 


Problem  478. 

By  E.  Ph  A  DIG  X  AT. 

First  Prlre,  I.'Eco  JtgU Staakt  Tourney 
Black-Right  Pieces. 


a  Q-K  .  I’al* 

A.  D  Weitbtee,  Denver.  tends  White's  *th  move. 
H-K  Kty. 

Mr.  W.  doesn't  tell  ns  why  he  makes  this  move, 
which  is  not  in  anv  senw  a  proper  continuation. 
In  fact.  It  destroys  the  whole  purpose  of  tie  Buy 
laqief  attack. 


30,000  CHOICE  QUOTATIONS 

Hon.  Jomeph  II.  Choate:-"/  ha  re  alien  ye 
/.miii/  <f  /*•  mu*'  romide/e  und  uar/td  book  *>/ 
the  Umd  tier  puUtOied." 

tleaeral  Htmeart  U  ITood/W.— ” f  V/a/ and 
mtaofde.  II  hi ••  hern  to  me  a  ;.roc/Kuf  Wp," 


The  Paris  Tournament. 

Marshall,  the  young  AnirTK-nn.  has  had  a  very 
large  feather  placed  in  his  cwp.  by  winning  a  game 
f  1  om  Champ-m  l-askrr.  and  drawing  withTarM* 
gorln.  If  the  Brooklyn  Boy  keeps  up  his  present 
pace.  he  will  finish  among  the  Iradrts 
At  the  time  of  gong  to  press  the  score  stands  : 

H's  /■*•!  I  II 'em. Lett. 


THE  CYCLOPEDIA  OF 
PRACTICAL  QUOTATIONS 


Thirty  Thousand  Cltolea  Quotation*  with 
Kighty-sii  Thousand  lines  of  Conondance. 
PlowM  from  I  ha  French,  (ieruian. 
and  oilier  modern  foreign  languages, 
each  followed  by  lit  English  transla¬ 
tion.  Also  a  full  list  of  l-iitin  la*:  terms  . 
and  tlielr  translations.  By  J.  K.  Hoyt. 

lion.  A.  «.  Hewitt  1 -"Tim  work .  nlwayn 
lndls|iensable  |o  the  lu  ludur  on- 1  tile  author, 
•li'ius  !*■  me  10  1»<  InMimbltf  of  further  Im¬ 
provement." 

Cover  Design  by  Oeorge  Wlmrton  Kd- 
■■nk  Kvo,  IteOA  pp.  Prices  iAII  Net)  1 
lliii  krsiii.  Mil.OO:  law  S|,ee|..  •N.tMl;  Half 
Morocco.  MlO.Ofli  Full  Morocco,  Blt.no. 

ruth  A  WAGNAILS  CO..  Publlihtit.  NEW  YORK 


Marc... 

Mjn«r 

Marshall 


White— Nine  Pieces. 


Solution  oi  Problem*.  Brooklyn  beats  Chicago. 

The  kev.  C.  1.  Taylor,  Dr.  II  II.  Chase,  and  C  A  te«n«. match  on  twelve  bard*  was 
Luce.  Linden.  Mich.;  Dr.  W.  A  Phillips.  Clew-  telrgraph.  on  Memorial  Ihf.leistm  ! 
td:  N.  1- U..  Colgate  University,  got  *tu  Dr  ieo  and  Chicago  t  .hess-CInb.  Brook’ 
got  also  tC>i.  drew  t.  and  lost  /.  tine  game  was  unfin 


Characteristics  of  Chess 


Wc  begin  a  set  lev  of  game*  to-day  which  ought  We  have  received  a  vetr  interesting  ar:  ,1c  from 
to  be  inrereailng  and  instructive.  The  special  l.ient.-Col.  Cyrus  Scars,  liar pster.  (Mr  .  and  we 
fcatwreti  arc  these:  regret  tliat  we  can  not.  for  want  of  spa.e.  g  ve  it 

ti»  The  move  t“  bo  made  a  ill  he  that  of  the  in  full.  Colonel  Sea**  is  marly  wiwb  yen  is  of 
majority  ;  <?i  Note*  or  comments  by  the  players  .«gc.  and  lei;ss  plating  Chess  rtfrv  rears  ago.  He 
and  oilior«.  A*  the  liist  of  ihrw  games  we  «av«that  while  he  realiicd  that  liehadChe-s-uilcot 
the  opening  moves  of  the  Jerome  liamblt.  lie  co-igh  to  enable  him  to  get  great  "comfort  and 
author  of  this  Opening,  51  r.  A.  W.  Jerome,  pleasure  from  the  matchless  game.”  yet  he  was 
Springfield,  III.,  writes  that  111  offering  this  Open-  n<*  composed  of  "the  stuff  of  which  champions 
ing  he  hat  an  interested  motive,  .  to  lest  the  are  made. 

s<utndne*»  of  the  tiumbit,  and  to  furnish  a  bitsbc’.  "One  of  the  rhiefest  points  of  interest  in  Chess 
perhaps  five  peck*,  of  fan.  is  its  practically  e\h*u*t<e>.  illustrative  charac- 

Ttlk  J»  M'*K  UsMhtr.  ™ '■  '  '  "  1  “m  *rTdeJ 

:cg.  <t  anythittg  else,  a  few  years -a  diligent  -ru.lv 
IVhite .  Akii.  and  practise  will  place  any  one  on  b:«  maximum 

1  P  K  <  P— K  .  level,  above  which  he  can  not  climb.  A  pendulum 


True  Slories  of  Heroic  Lives 

Tf.irly.ti  In*  imp  stories  oi  courage  and  devotion 
gitlwfrd  Irom  all  quarter*  ol  the  world,  told,  for  the 
ru-.-t  part,  by  personal  acquaintances  of  the  heroes < 
oreye-wline-seso/  the  deed*  ol  valoi  rtmo,  cloth, 
cover  design .  half-tone  IDumi  aliens  Price,  5 1  o>. 

B»»’ on  Timet:  "  Most  of  the  deeds  told  about 
arr  of  thrilling  dramatic  intermt,  and  the  book  will  I* 
■r-cviae  in  whatever  bands  it  falls.” 

FUNK  &  WAGNAILS  CO  .  30  LalAydle  Plice.  N  .  Y. 


Seed  lOcls.  foe  elegantly  Most  rated  Prospect  up 
I ‘rioted  in  larg>*  dear  typ*  on  heave  plate  lantwr; 
l#‘i  x  IJI~  inches  in  sJr.>-.  over  one  hundred  illtis- 
t  rat  inns  1'icludiug  luUf-tooes  and  artist lc  pen  und 
Ink  sketches. 

The  Columbian  Historical  Novels 

ftiKMUBXT  WitUA*  MrKt*LKY  an  they  air  ••  Otic  ,»f 
UAIIIlfMl  of  til*  AiiifrutR  1 

fa  :'*  £  (i$  Co..  (>**$..  30  la/aytt tt  f*/aco. 
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Tun  Litkhaky  Diui'T  is  in  receipt  of  tlic  following  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  Intlin  Famine  Fund 


ft 


i  «• 


Provlouslv  acknowledged . 

Oliver  Union  lliblo Class,  Moorhead.  Minn . .  .... 

Pupils  of  L.  I.uocko,  10  Broadway,  Paterson.  N.  J . 

W.  II.  Kotro,  Cromwell,  Ind . 

Henry  Kirk  While.  Birmingham.  Ala . . 

J.  A.  Owen.  M.ll,  Red  Bluff,  Cal . 

H.  W.  I*.,  Pottmown.  Pa . 

H.  1..  Baker.  Athens,  Ohio . 

Thomaa  R.  Creede,  East  Orange.  N.  J . 

Aug.  Schell.  Riverside.  N.  J  . 

Mlsa  Harriet  K.  Hallman.  West  Chester.  Pa . 

A  Friend.  West  Chester.  Pa . 

A  Friend.  Waterport.  N.  Y  . 

Fred  H.  Hell.  Windsor.  Ontario,  Canada . 

Mra.  D.  A.  Caine,  Central  Mills.  Ala . 

The  above  list  contains  only  those  contributions  receives!  prior 
to  June  11.  They  have  been  forwarded  to  Messrs.  Brown  Brothers 
&  Company,  59  Wall  Street,  New  York,  who  are  custodians  of 
the  fund  received  by  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred. 
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WHAT  CONGRESS  HAS  DONE. 

THE  record  of  the  first,  or  long,  session  of  the  Fifty-sixth 
Congress,  which  came  to  un  end  last  week,  arouses  charac¬ 
teristic  sentiments  among  the  Democratic  and  Republican  press. 
The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  (Dem.)  thinks  that  the  record  has  been 
"disgraceful  "  and  that  the  "congressional  abdication  "  to  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  "has  been  complete.”  To  the  Rochester  Demin  rat  .tmi 
Chronicle  (Rep.),  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  that  "all  in  all. 
the  session  has  been  characterized  by  industry,  by  firmness  and 
sagacity  on  tho  part  of  the  majority,  and  by  such  results  in  leg¬ 
islation  as  demonstrate  anew  and  with  convincing  force  that  in 
Republican  principles  lie  the  hopes  of  this  nation  for  continued 
progress,  prosperity,  power,  honor,  championship  of  human 
rights,  and  leadership  in  spreading  the  blessings  of  liberty  and 
civilization.” 

The  newspaper  comment  is  directed  alike  at  what  Congress 


has  done  and  what  it  has  left  undone.  The  most  noteworthy 
matters  that  were  accomplished,  in  the  view  of  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  papers,  were  tho  following 

Enactment  of  the  gi-ld  standard  law. 

Enactment  of  the  Porto  Rican  taiuf  and  civil  government  law. 

Establishment  of  a  form  of  government  fur  Hawaii. 

Provision  for  whoili  and  civil  government  in  Alaska 

Enactment  of  the  "  Free  Hume*  "  law  . 

Prwkioq  for  the  addition  of  two  bottle. ship*,  three  armored  cruiser*, 
and  rive  oMbmariae  t»»jt*  to  the  navy. 

Prot.v.-n*  for  a  government  armor  plant  In  case  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  ran  not  bin  armor  at  a  reasonable  price. 


NM-SON  A.  Mil  l*. 

Promoted  to  he  a  l.ieutenanl-tacnein' 


Rn».  tmeni  a  law  providing  for  the  extradition  of  per -cm*  in  the  United 
State*  charged  with  committing  crime  in  territory  under  the  control  of  the 
United  States. 

The  exclusion  of  Brigham  H.  Robert*  from  the  House  and  W.  A,  Clark 
and  M.  S.  r^uay  from  the  Senate. 

The  promotion  of  Nelson  A.  Miles,  commanding  the  army,  to  be  a  lieu¬ 
tenant-general. 

The  confirmation  of  John  R  Hard,  of  Buffalo,  to  be  a  federal  Judge. 

The  passage  of  about  <*..  private  pension  bills. 

Appropriations  of  over  fpo.on.mi. 

Other  matters  that  were  mooted  were: 

The  shipping  subsidy  bill. 

The  Nicaragua  canal  bill. 

Provision  for  civil  government  of  the  Philippines. 

Ratification  of  the  Hay-Pauncefute  treaty. 

Reduction  of  the  war-revenue  taxes. 

A  Pacific  cable. 

Resolution* of  sympathy  with  the  Boers. 

Rec  iprocity  arrangement*  with  France  and  other  countries 

Reform  of  the  consular  service. 

Reorganbation  of  the  armv. 

Legislation  against  the  trust*. 

The  Ne-.V  York  Times  find.  Dem.)  selects  as  the  two  features 
of  the  session  which  are  "of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  nation  on 
the  verge  of  a  nv.  ;i;t<  election."  "the  discretion  accorded  to  the 
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executive  in  the  trying  business  arising  from  the  results  of  the 
Spanish  war.  and  the  establishment  of  the  gold  standard.  In 
both,"  it  believes.  "  Congress  lias  been  in  sympathy  with  the  real 
sentiment  of  the  country,  and  there  i»  n<>t  the  slightest  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  coining  election  will  show  it."  The  Philadelphia 
Press  (Rep.),  after  remarking  upon  the  rejection  of  Roberts. 
Quay,  and  Clark  as  "a  moral  triumph  f.»r  the  law.  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  and  free  and  pure  elections  won  by  the  Republican  Party," 
goes  on : 

"A  session  which  was  marked  by  this  wholesome  defeat  of 
polygamy  in  Utah,  the  machine  in  Pennsylvania,  and  bribery  in 

Montana,  has  as 
its  most  note* 
w  o  r  t  h  y  achieve¬ 
ment  in  legislation 
the  uncompromis¬ 
ing  enactment  of 
the  exclusive  g"ld 
standard.  Here 
again  men  doubt¬ 
ed  if  a  Republican 
Congress  would  be 
equal  to  its  convic¬ 
tions.  It  was. 
Political  expedi¬ 
ency  called  f«»r 
delay  and  a  tern- 
poriiing  policy  on 
the  currency. 
Principle  und 
right  demanded 
action.  The  stat¬ 
ute  enacted  went 
further  than  any 
one  anticipated. 
It  established  the 
gold  sole  standard. 

ft  divided  the  note  and  tiscal department* of  the  Treasury  It  re¬ 
funded  the  national  debt.  It  widened  the  national  banking  sys¬ 
tem.  It  provided  for  maintaining  '.he  gold  standard  in  |K-r|>etu 
tty.  tlm  Mr.  Hryun  declares  that,  if  elected  President,  he  will 
overturn  it.  as  he  undoubtedly  would.  No  law  could  protect  the 
gold  standard  against  a  hostile  President  and  hostile  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

"Carrying  out  its  earliest  policy,  the  Republican  Party  in  the 
Congress  just  closing  opened  to  free  settlement  all  lands  pur- 
»  based  of  Indian  triln-s.  The  direct  l<»s*  to  the  Treasury  is  great. 
The  indirect  gain  will  l*c  greater  Nothing  has  been  so  profit¬ 
able  t  »  the  United  States  as  a  whole  ns  the  policy  of  free  land 
mile.*  to  actual  settlers.  A  policy  as  liberal  was  adopted  toward 
1‘cnsionct*.  whose  aging  years  are  made  easier  by  the  Grand 
A  mv  pension  net. 

"  Hut  while  these  lilieral  measures  were  enacted,  no  lavish  ap¬ 
propriations  were  permitted.  River  and  harbor  appropriations 
were  excluded,  tho  the  eve  of  u  general  election  i-  the  usual  sea¬ 
son  for  a  rush  of  such  local  grant*.  Public  buildings  were  re¬ 
stricted.  Various  cist  I  y  schemes,  public  and  private,  general 
and  local,  were  cither  excluded  altogether  or  fell  between  the 
Senate  und  House-  passed  by  only  one  body.  Lastly,  the  tir-t 
sound  steps  were  taken  in  a  colonial  policy.  The  princi|>ic  was 
established,  in  the  fa.eof  publicclumor  and  purtizan  outcry,  that 
tho  limitations  of  tho  Constitution  do  not  extend  to  newly  an¬ 
nexe  1  territory.  Hawaii  was  given  its  organic  law.  Porto  Rico 
was  provided  with  the  largest  measure  of  self-government  |m*si- 
blc  und  a  liln-ral  grant  in  aid  of  its  development.  The  Philip¬ 
pines  ale  left  for  future  disposition. 

"These  are  noteworthy  results.  The  country  will  ratify  them 
at  the  next  e  ection  and  history  will  approve  them.  Moreover, 
the  three  men  excluded  from  scats  in  the  past  session.  Messrs. 
Roberts.  Quay,  and  Clark,  will  not  apfiear  tor  admission  in  the 
next  session." 

Not  to  all  the  press,  however,  does  the  record  of  Congress  ap- 
F-'i.r  in  this  rosy  light.  The  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.).  for  example, 
csys- 

Among  tile  sms  of  omission  of  this  Congress  is  the  failure  to 


reduce  the  war  taxes.  A  surplus  is  piling  up  in  the  Treasury, 
lmt  the  Republican  majority  tn  Congress  has  refused  to  lighten 
the  burdens  of  the  taxpayers,  doubtless  with  the  view  of  accumu¬ 
lating  an  immense  fund  to  carry  out  the  imperial  projects  of  the 
Administration.  The  reciprocity  treaty  with  Fiance  was  not 
ratified,  altbo  it  was  distinctly  to  the  advanntge  of  American 
consumers.  The  protected  interests  objected,  and  as  they  are 
all-powerful  the  Senate  yielded  to  their  demands.  The  bill  pro- 
vidingfortlie  reorganization  of  the  consular  service,  a  meritori¬ 
ous  measure  approved  by  the  business  interests  of  the  country, 
was  allowed  to  die  a  natuial  death.  The  I  lay-l'auncefote  Treaty, 
providing  for  the  neutrality  of  the  Nicaragua  canal,  was  held  up 
in  the  Senate  l»y  the  advocates  of  an  i nteroccanic  canal  owned, 
controlled.  and 
fortified  bv  the 
United  States. 

The  House  passed 
a  canal  bill,  but 
tho  Senate  |*»st- 
|Mincd  action  upon 
c.ma!  legislation 
until  the  next  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress. 

"The  country  is 
to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  that  the  Re¬ 
publicans  did  not 
have  tho  courage 
to  force  action  by 
Congress  ujmn  the 
klii|*ping  subsidy 
bill.  This  meas¬ 
ure  is  designed  to 
enrich  a  few  ship¬ 
owners  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  «*f  the  tax¬ 
payer*.  It  pro¬ 
vide*  for  an  ex¬ 
travagant  system 

of  bounties  to  Is-  paid  out  of  the  national  Treasury.  The 
measure  was  favorably  rvporud  in  both  Houses.  but  was  not 
pressed  to  a  vote.  There  i*  little  doubt  Hint  it  will  lie  enacted 
into  law  if  the  Republican*  control  the  next  Administration. 
Action  has  lievn  deferred  t  *  prevent  the  HeinocrntH  from 
making  the  bill  a  campaign  issue.  In  the  closing  days  of 
the  session  the  House  passed  an  amendment  to  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  act.  but  the  Senate  referred  the  amendment  to  its 
committee  on  judiciary.  The  Republican*  in  the  House  also 
voted  for  n  constitutional  amendment  giving  Congress  the  power 
to  regulate  and  control  trust*.  The  Hcmocrat*  op|*>scd  it  and 
the  amendment  failed  to  receive  the  two-thirds  vote  necessary 
for  its  adoption. 

"With  the  exception  of  goM-standard  legislation  the  record  of 
the  Republican  majority  in  Congress  is  not  one  which  will  add 
to  the  strength  of  the  party.  It  is  a  record  of  phenomenal  ex¬ 
travagance  in  npjiropriat unis  and  of  surrender  to  the  trusts  and 
protected  interests.  especially  in  the  matter  of  the  Porto  Rican 
tan  if  and  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  France.  Judged  by  the 
work  of  this  Congress  the  party  richly  deserves  defeat  next 


rut  1 1  xKIULfc  ONSLAUGHT  Of  CONGRESS  ON  I  HR  TRUSTS. 

—  Ttu  Detroit  Aews. 


M  Ml  NO  I.  PAYNK.  of  M  W  YORK, 
Republican  l.eu.ler  in  the  House. 


j«M»«  II.  Kit  lUMlisoR,  Ol  UNSI  SUM'. 
I  S-iiu-  n.la  l.«.vlri  In  llie  House 
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November,  altho  there  is  an  element  in  the  Democratic  Party 
which,  by  advocating  an  extreme  policy,  seems  bent  upon  per¬ 
petuating  McKinleyismand  continuingthc  Republicans  in  power 
for  another  period  ot’  years." 

An  anti-expansionist's  view  of  the  record  of  Congress  on  the 
Philippine  problem  is  seen  in  the  following  comment  from  the 
Springlield  Rfpub/i,,ut  {I ml.) 

"As  for  the  Philippines.  Congress  has  simply  'scuttled.* 
Judge  Taft  went  to  Manila  expecting  the  passage  of  the  Spooner 
bill,  yet  even  that  measure  has  Iwen  abandoned.  The  Filipinos 
are  called  upon  to  disarm  and  submit  to  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  yet  Congress,  which  alone  can  define  their  politi¬ 
cal  statue  or  prom¬ 
ise  anything  to 
them  in  the  future, 
refuses  to  speak, 
and  leaves  the 
President  under 
the  vague  war 
jtower  an  absolute 
des|M>t  over  lo.- 
€100.000  people, 
their  lives  and 
property.  And 
Congress  has  done 
this  in  the  face  of 
Dr.  Schurmun's 
emphatic  state¬ 
ment  that '  nothing 
could  so  much  con* 
tribute  to  an  ad¬ 
justment  of  our 
Philippine  trou¬ 
bles’  usun’nuthor- 
i  t  a  t  i  v  e  dev  larn- 
lion  ‘  by  this  Con¬ 
gress.  If  that  lie 
true,  the  failure  to 
make  u declaration 
•if  policy  toward 
the  Filipinos  is  a 

political  crime  of  no  slight  magnitude.  The  war  there  contin¬ 
ue*.  mid  is  likely  to  go  on  indefinitely,  liecausv  nothing  has  been 
•lone  to  satisfy  the  legitimate  rights  and  aspirations  ot  the  Fili¬ 
pino  people.” 

The  promotion  of  (tcner.nl  Miles  to  be  a  lieutenant-general  is 
approved  by  many  on  the  ground  that  the  general  commanding 
our  army  ought  not  to  be  of  lower  rank  than  lieutenant-general ; 
hut  several  pa|ier*  think  that  the 
way  in  which  the  promotion  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Miles  and  the  promotion  of  Ad¬ 
jutant-General  Corbin  to  lie  a  major- 
general  were  passed  (as  a  "rider" 
to  the  military  academy  bill)  wn> 
anything  but  dignified  or  commenda¬ 
ble.  The  New  York  Evening  /‘os/ 

I  rid.)  says  of  these  promotions  and 
••f  the  confirmation  of  John  K.  Hazel, 
i  f  Buffalo,  to  Ik:  h  federal  judge 
(considered  in  these  columns  last 

week)  : 


JOHN  N.  IIAJBM,  €•»  III  »»  *1.0, 

Combined  ns  Indite  of  the  United  Hiatts  Court  of 
the  I  list  net  of  Western  New  York. 


discourage  every  officer  who  strives  to  rise  by  attention  to  duty 
and  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  in  the  field . 

"Hazel's  appointment  simply  means  that,  so  long  as  Mr. 
McKinley  is  President,  the  two  Republican  Senators  from  a 
State  can  secure  the  filling  of  any  office  by  any  man  ujion  whom 
they  can  agree,  no  matter  how  grossly  unfit  he  may  lie.  The 
President  will  comply  with  any  demand  from  the  senatorial  pair, 
and  then  thereat  of  the  Senators  will  stand  by  their  two  asso¬ 
ciates." 

The  appropriations  made  by  this  session  of  Congress  are  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  following  paragraphs  from  the  Philadelphia 
ledger  (Ind.  Rep.)  : 

"The  appropriations  made  by  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty-sixth 
Congress  reach  the  enormous  total  of  $:<•<>.  729.476.  This  includes 
the  sum  of  $131,247,155.  estimated  to  lie  incidental  to  the  war 
with  Spain,  leaving  $57.'. 4*2. 321.  or  what  may  lie  designated  as 
the  ordinary  appropriations  made  during  this  session  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Government  (luring  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1901.  This  i*.  an  increase  of  $49,747,243  over  the  appropriation* 
for  the  year  1*9*.  which  immediately  preceded  the  Spamsh- 
Amcrican  war.  and  an  increase  of  $63,637. 127  over  the  appropri¬ 
ations  for  iv, 7.  Included  in  the  outgo  for  the  next  year  is  the 
new  and  large  item  of  $9,000,000  for  the  census.  The  principal 
increases  in  the  old  items  of  expenditure  over  those  of  the  year 
i* .«  are  Navy.  $7,081,916 ;  pensions.  $3,981.35°:  postal  service, 
exclusive  of  recently  acquired  island  |sisscssions,  $17,782,1/10.  .  . 

"The  ordinary  appropriations  for  the  next  year,  that  is  to  say, 
lln.se  exclusive  of  the  $131,247,155  for  war  account,  reach  $578,- 
4*2.321.  The  figures  arc  startling  in  comparison  with  those  of 
the  years  preceding  the  troubles  with  Sjiuin.  and  mark  the  de¬ 
parture  from  the  economical  government,  which  all  parties  in 
their  nntc-«  lection  promise*  plc<  g.-  themselves  to  maintain.  Con¬ 
gress.  so  far  front  rescinding  to  the  reasonable  request  of  ilia 
business  world  to  Iw  relieved,  at  least  in  part,  of  the  burden  of 
the  internal  revenue  of  war  taxation,  to  the  end  that  annoying 
exacts. ns  may  l>e  ended  and  the  large  sums  collected  by  the 
Government  maybe  kept  in  the  channels  of  trade,  lias  greatly 
increased  the  ordinary  expenses  of  Government,  and  the  remis¬ 
sion  of  war  taxes  is  apparently  relegated  to  the  distant  future.” 


THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  SITUATION. 

I  N  spite  «»f  tlic  rejieated  declarations  of  the  IWr  lenders  that, 
1  the  war  is  not  yet  over,  the  American  press,  pro- British  and 
pro- Boer  alike,  agree  that  further  resistance  by  the  Afrikander 
will  only  Jiostponc.  by  Useless  bloodshed.  «  result  that  is  inevi¬ 
table.  "The  war  is  not  yet  over."  Secretary  of  State  Reitz  is  rc- 


"No  arguments  can  be  brought 
out  which  will  make  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  Corbin  and  Miles  other  than 
a  most  severe  blow  to  what  little 
there  is  left  of  the  merit  system  in 
the  army.  It  serves  notice  on  every 
young  officer  that  the  true  way  to 
high  rank  is  by  the  path  of  the  poli¬ 
tician,  of  the  Washington  bureau¬ 
crat.  and  of  the  unblushing  seeker  of 
easy  positions  in  the  vicinity  of  high 
personages,  and  will  correspondingly 
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ported  to  have  said  in  an  interview  last  week  in  the  railroad  car 
which  lias  become  the  Boer  capital.  “Guerilla  warfare  will  con¬ 
tinue  over  an  enormous  area,  -  he  went  on ;  "wc  intend  to  fight 
to  the  bitter  end.  and  shall  probably  retire  upon  Lydcnburg. 
where  wc  can  hold  out  for  many  months  ”  ;  and  President  Kruger 
is  reported  to  have  added:  “Yes.  it  is  only  now  that  the  real 
struggle  has  begun.  I  fear  that  there  will  still  be  much  blood¬ 
shed.  but  the  fault  is  that  of  the  British  Government.  The  time 
has  passed  for  us  to  talk.  We  have  done  plenty  of  that,  but  it 
has  done  us  no  good.  There  is  now  nothing  left  for  us  to  do  but 
to  keep  on  lighting,  to  keep  on  lighting’”  Mr.  Wcssels.  of  the 
Boev  Commission  in  this  country,  said  last  week  that  “the  fight 
will  continue."  From  now  on.  he  added,  “the  burghers  will  pur¬ 
sue  much  the  same  tactics  adopted  by  the  Filipinos.  Wc  may 
surrender,  but  wo  will  never  be  conquered." 

The  report  that  the  Boers  have  torn  up  twenty-one  miles  of  the 
railway  on  which  Lord  Koliert*  depends  for  his  supplies  leads 
many  papers  to  believe  that  the  British  troubles  ore  not  yet  done. 
The  London  correspondent  of  the  Associated  Press  says:  "The 
rapidity  of  the  advance  of  Lord  Roberts  can  not  have  permitted 
him  to  accumulate  large  reserves  of  stores.  Therefore  on  inter¬ 
ruption  of  the  railway,  even  for  a  week,  must  embarrass  the 
army,  and  may  bring  the  forward  operations  to  a  standstill. 
This  raid  on  the  railway,  the  strenuous  opposition  to  General 
Bundle,  and  the  nimble  esco|>e  of  Commandant-General  Botha's 
division  have  forced  the  War  <  >rtico observers  to  the  reluctant  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  war  is  not  yet  over,  nltho  even  the  occasional 
civilian  Boer  sympathizer  can  not  sec  how  the  Boers  will  lie  able 
to  do  anything  to  change  the  result." 

Most  of  the  newspapers  comment  ujmn  the  situation  as  if  the 


C<*KI>  kOUI  MTs  «|I  THREE  OF  HIS  ST »EE. 

A  uinpshnt  of  four  prominent  offirer*  taken  hr  the  correspondent  of  the 
A./M- ,»«,/  ,hmt  lllnlriltJ.  Lord  Koherts  at  tNc  rail  wav  >iati<>a  :n  Ktocn 
consulting  with  Lord  Kitchener,  Colonel  K«OiU>rt-Bord.  *ad  .Major  Badey. 


conquest  of  the  two  republics  were  already  an  accomplished 
fact:  altho  one  or  two  strongly  pro-Boer  pajiers  say.  like  the 
Springfield  Republican  (Ind.j.  that  the  capture  of  Prctoriu"no 
more  ends  the  war  than  the  capture  of  Philadelphia  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  brought  our  own  war  for  independence  to  an  end.  There  arc 
no  signs  that  the  Boer  army  intends  to  disintegrate  or  surrender." 
The  Boston  7 ranteripi  (Rep.),  however,  remarks  that  "great 
nations  have  many  times  regained  their  captured  capitals,  but 
the  Transvaal  is  not  in  this  category."  The  Boers,  it  adds, 
“have  fought  their  fight  well.  They  ought,  in  the  interests  of 
the 'humanity  '  which  they  have  failed  to ’stagger.'  to  read  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall  for  what  it  is.  the  indelible  decree  to 
which  they  must  bow." 


AMERICA  AS  A  HOME  FOR  THE  BOERS. 

A  S  it  becomes  evident  that  the  Boer  territory  will  soon  bo 
**  under  British  rule,  a  number  of  suggestions  are  heard  that 
the  Boers  lie  invited  to  make  another  “trek."  this  time  to  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  Philadelphia  Timet  say*: 

“Why  should  they  not  come  to  the  United  States?  Here  are 
millions  of  vacant  acres.  Among  the  plateaus  of  Colorado  may 
rwj  a  second  Pretoria.  In  Arkansas  a  delightful  climate  and 
i  j  <■* ».»*■»  acres  can  1»«  theirs  for  the  asking.  The  governor  of 
Arkansas  will  sav  so.  Already  the  Union  Pacific  Land  Company 
his  offered  one  million  acres  in  the  Platte  River  valley,  and  will 
l*-ar  the  expenses  of  enough  colonists  to  settle  it.  Where  can 
there  lie  found  a  more  practical  philanthropy  than  thus  to  hold 
oat  the  hand  of  welcome  to  a  despairing  ]>coplc?  The  wealthy 
Holland  Society  of  New  York  will  promptly  take  steps  (o  direct 
the  exodus.  The  Boers  will  bo  welcomed  here  because 
tlu-y  will  make  good  citizens,  and  assimilate  with  the 
foreign  races  already  represented  on  the  frontier.  Here 
they  will  find  true  liberty— civil  and  religious.  If  that 
what  they  sought  to  attain  for  themselves,  they 
need  never  go  to  war  to  ]m>skcss  it. 

"Since  the  day  that  slavery  was  alsdishcd.  the 
United  States  has  been  the  haven  of  all  manner  of  dis¬ 
tressed  niul  disappointed  men.  Without  nrguing  the 
question  whether  the  Boers  are  likely  to  l»c  oppressed 
or  not.  grief  at  the  failure  of  ambitions  for  which  ho 
many  gave  their  lives  renders  new  homes  in  n  new 
land  desirable.  Far  better  that  they  come  hero  tlmn 
trek  once  more  into  the  wilderness." 

The  New  York  //'<•; hi  says:  "Them  are  millions 
of  acres  of  unoccupied  lands  still  included  In  Undo 
Sam’s  national  domain.  They  could  not  possibly  be 
occupied  w  ith  a  braver  or  bettor  people  than  these 
God-fearing,  liberty-loving  descendants  of  old  Hol¬ 
land." 

Richard  Harding  Havis,  South  African  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Herald,  asked  President  Kruger  how 
the  Boers  would  look  at  an  offer  of  u  hundred  acres  of 
land  in  America  to  each  burgher,  lie  replied:  "We 
thank  you  for  the  generous  offer  of  land  ;  hut  the  burgh¬ 
ers  are  determined  to  fight  for  theirown  land  anti  inde¬ 
pendence  to  the  hitter  end."  In  spite  of  this  unfavor¬ 
able  reply,  however,  a  liclief  is  entertained  by  the 
St.  Louis  (Hobs- Demo* rat  and  other  papers  that 
"whether  the  majority  of  the  Boers  remain  in  their  own 
land  under  the  British  domination  or  not.  it  is  reason¬ 
ably  certain  that  many  of  them  will  be  found  among  the 
annual  influx  of  immigrants  to  this  country  here¬ 
after."  The  Globe- Tempera/  notes  that  conditions  of 
discontent  and  rebellion  in  other  lands,  such  as  Ireland. 
Austria.  Hungary,  and  Italy,  have  always  been  followed 
hv  extensive  emigration  to  America  :  and  continues: 

“The  quantity,  the  fertility,  and  the  cheapness  of  the 
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lands  In  the  United  States,  coupled  with  the  freedom  fr  <m  oppres¬ 
sion  and  the  opportunity  for  every  one  to  carve  out  his  own  destiny 
in  his  own  way.  was  the  chief  consideration  which  impelled  immi¬ 
grants  to  come  to  this  country  when  the  conditions  in  theirown 
land  were  no  longer  bearable.  Millions  of  acres  of  public  lands 
'till  remain  in  the  United  Stales,  and  other  millions  ofacrcscanbe 
obtained  at  low  figures.  Nearly  all  the  Stales  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  some  of  those  cast  of  the  river  have  lands  which  can 
Ik?  got  so  cheaply  as  to  be  an  attraction  (>>r  settlers  from  all  over 
the  world.  In  the  list  of  immigrants  landing  on  the  store*  of 
the  United  States  are  some  from  almost  every  country  in  the 
world,  t ho  the  two  little  republics  of  South  Africa  have  thus  far 
contributed  but  slightly  to  the  total.  A  change  in  this  particular 
is  likely  to  take  place  now.  A  large  part  of  the  next  great  trek 
of  the  Boers  from  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  will 
undoubtedly  lie  to  the  Western  Stales  of  the  American  republic." 

The  Washington  Shir  thinks  that  the  transportation  conq»an- 
ic«  may  be  encouraging  the  Boer  immigration  idea  fmm  selfish 
motives,  and  condemns  the  agitation  ns  unwise;  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Chroniilf  believes  that  the  Boors  are  far  more  likely  to  stay 
in  South  Africa  than  they  are  to  emigrate  to  so  distant  a  land  a' 
ours.  Other  papers  think  that  they  may  emigrate  to  some  of  the 
German  South  African  territory. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  CHINA. 

MR  revolt  of  the  “Boxers"  in  China,  which  daily  assume' 
more  and  more  threatening  pnqiortions.  has  become  a  lead¬ 
ing  topic  in  the  American  as  well  as  in  the  Kuropcau  press. 
"Thecenterof  international  interest."  says  the  New  York  II  'or/,/, 
“now  shifts  from  South  Africa  to  China."  On  Monday  of  last 

week  Minister 
Conger  cabled  to 
the  State  iK-part- 
ment  at  Wash¬ 
ington  that  the 
“  Boxer*  "  were 
pillaging  a  n  d 
murdering  out¬ 
side  of  I’eking. 
and,  moreover, 
that  the  Chinese 
Government  was 
making  only 
half-hearted  at¬ 
tempts  to  sup¬ 
press  the  reliel- 
lion.  This  news 
is  confirmed  by 
the  I’eking  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the 
London  Tints, 
who  declares  that 
the  Chinese  Gen¬ 
eral  Nieh.  with 

his  troops,  was  actually  recalled  by  the  imperial  Government  and 
condemned  for  firing  on  the  "Boxers."  On  June  5.  Admiral 
KemptT.  commanding  the  (lag-ship  Xtwari,  reported  that  he  had 
landed  fifty  more  marines,  in  addition  to  the  hundred  already 
sent.  The  guiilmat  !  It  It  nil  has  been  ordered  from  Manila  to 
China,  and  there  are  now  twenty  war-ships  in  Chinese  waters 
representing  the  powers.  A  Shanghai  despatch  states  that  900 
marines  have  already  been  landed  from  the  British  fleet.  The 
Russian  troops,  of  which  there  arc  14.000  at  I’<»rt  Arthur,  and 
11,000  more  near  Tien-Tsin,  arc  also  very  active,  ami  Russia  is 
represented  as  making  an  open  bid  for  the  privilege  of  doing 
police  duty  at  this  time,  in  the  hope  that  such  action  will 
strengthen  her  hold  on  the  Chinese  empire.  A  despatch  from 
Tien-Tsin  dated  June  a  states  that  t«-i  Russian  troops  are  about 


r.iiwix  11.  cusm  a. 
United  State*  Minuter  to  Chi'  • 


to  land  there.  On  the  other  hand,  Japan  is  said  to  be  already 
driven  to  the  last  limits  of  endurance  by  Russia’s  actions  in  the 
Hast,  and  to  be  rapidly  mobilizing  her  licet  and  assuming  a 
militant  front.  Reports  of  fighting  between  the  “  Boxers  "  and 
the  imperial  armies,  with  a  loss  of  hundreds  of  lives,  conic  from 
both  Tien-Tsin  and  Peking.  The  powers  are  taking  an  aggres¬ 
sive  stand,  and 
threaten  to  send 
to.ooo  troops  to 
Peking  toqucllthe 
rebellion,  if  neces¬ 
sary.  The  dam¬ 
aged  railway  line 
between  Tien-Tsin 
ami  Peking  is  be¬ 
ing  repaired  under 
supervision  of  the 
foreign  admirals 
at  Taku. 

The  American 
ncws|»a|iers  arc 
full  of  the  liveliest 
s]>ceulatKiu  as  to 
the  outcome  of 
the***  grave  devel¬ 
opment*.  The  in¬ 
terest  of  America 
in  the  struggle  is 
increased  by  the 
fact  that  there  is 

talk  in  diplomatic  ciiclcs  of  the  United  States  being  requested  to 
take  a  leading  part  in  the  settlement  of  Chinese  problems.  The 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Coni- 
mtrtt  say* : 

"There  might  Ik?  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  all  the  powers  to 
turn  to  the  United  States  as  the  safest  guardian  of  the  mutual 
interests  of  all.  The  sincerity  with  which  Secretary  Huy  urged 
the  jsilicy  of  the  »|M?n  door  upon  the  jHivvirs  and  the  equality  ot 
treatment  aevorded  to  all  nations  in  the  Philippines  would  afford 
the  assurance  of  the  impartiality  and  enlightened  policy  of  thu 
United  States.  Such  a  mission  would  not  1h?  courted  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministration,  liut  it  might  not  Ik?  |x>ssiblo  to  refuse  it.  from  tlio 


And  the  verdict  wilt  be  suicide,  of  course,  the  Otnitr  Xtn-S. 
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point  of  view  of  students  of  diplomatic  problems,  if  it  were  im¬ 
posed  bv  the  united  voice  of  such  antagonistic  governments  as 
those  of  Great  Britain.  Russia.  Germany,  and  France.  The 
Government  of  Japan  would  undoubtedly  support  cordially  any 
proposition  which  made  the  United  States  the  guardian  of  the 
neutrality  of  the  Orient." 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  long-anticipated  "break-up “ 
of  China  is  now  at  hand,  but  most  of  the  American  press  think 
that  the  United  States  ought  not  to  feel  itself  compelled  to  join 
the  European  powers  in  the  scramble  for  the  pieces,  nltho  the 
Springfield  Republican  sarcastically  remarks  that  "the  only  l»gi- 
cal  thing  for  Mr.  McKinley  to  do,  in  order  to  vindicate  his  ex¬ 
penditure  of  blood  and  treasure  in  the  Philippines  according  to 
the  principles  of  commercial  imperialism,  is  to  take  his  slice  of 
China."  The  New  York  Evening  Test.  however,  says:  "If  the 
Chinese  Government  confesses  itself  unable  to  suppress  internal 
disorder,  we  must  join  the  other  powers,  not  in  attempting  to  re¬ 
form  or  govern  China,  but  in  trying  to  rescue  our  own  country¬ 
men  from  the  fury  of  an  irresponsible  mob."  The  Baltimore 
American  also  declares  that  “the  United  States  should  be  abso¬ 
lutely  neutral  while  the  scramble  continues."  The  Philadelphia 
Times  maintains  that  "it  is  to  our  interest  to  beep  China  un¬ 
divided,  but  subject  to  some  kind  of  foreign  administration  or 
influence  that  will  make  it  also  safe."  Tlw  St.  Ia»ui*  O/obe- 
Democrnt  says:  "America  is  especially  interested  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  dislocation  of  the  Chinese  empire,  which  Russia  is 
suspected  of  desiring.  With  the  United  States  in  this  endeavor 
will  stand  England,  which  has  its  hands  free  on  account  of  the 
virtual  close  of  the  South  African  war.  and  it  is  believed  that 
Germany  is  with  England  on  this  issue.  Nobody  «ap|K»*cs  there 
is  any  formal  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  cither 
of  these  two  powers  beyond  the  necessity  for  the  defense  of  their 
citizens  in  China  and  the  preservation  of  the  empire,  but  there 
uro  so  many  elements  of  uncertainty  and  emliarraiwment  in  the 
situation  that  the  outcome  will  be  awaited  with  interest  by  t lie 
entire  world." 


A  PROPOSED  SHOTGUN  POLICY  FOR  THE 

NEGRO. 

HE  present  wide  discussion  of  the  relation  of  whites  a*vd 
blacks  was  given  a  new  turn  last  week  by  the  s|x-cch  of  . 
Thomas  Fortune,  editor  of  the  New  York  Age  y  Afro-American  i. 
before  a  meeting  of  blacks  in  Brooklyn.  In  an  address  that  was 
received  with  enthusiastic  shouts  of  approval  by  Ins  hearers.  Mr. 
Fortune  is  rejsirted  to  have  said 

"No  man  has  any  respect  for  a  coward,  and  the  great  trouble 
is  that  most  of  the  negroes  are  a  lot  of  curs.  When  they  and 
their  people  are  discriminated  against,  insulted,  anil  outraged 
they  should  demand  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth. 
They  should  be  brave  and  ready  to  follow  their  leaders  of  cour¬ 
age  whether  they  led  to  Calvary  or  to  a  West  Virginia  scatfold 
where  John  Brown  died  ir.  behalf  of  the  negro. 

"If  the  negro  can't  be  a  man  in  the  South  he  should  leave 
there,  but  if  he  proposes  to  stay  there  he  should  stay  as  a  man 
and  tight  his  way  up.  I  propose  to  start  a  crusade  to  have  the 
negroes  of  the  South  leave  that  section  and  to  come  North  or  go 
elsewhere.  It  is  useless  to  remain  in  the  South  and  cry  Peace! 
Peace '  ‘  when  there  is  no  peace. 

"1  believe  in  law.  hilt  if  the  law  can  afford  ns  no  protection 
then  we  should  protect  ourselves,  and  if  need  lie  die  in  the  de¬ 
fense  of  our  rights  as  citizens.  The  negro  can't  win  through 
cowardice,  but  as  soon  as  he  strikes  the  first  blow  for  his  freedom 
it  will  echo  around  the  world,  and  the  world  will  respect  us.  1 
am  not  for  any  compromise ;  there  can  lie  no  compromise  in  a 
lifc-and-death  struggle. 

"  It  has  been  said  that  we  should  make  friends  of  the  Southern¬ 
ers.  but  we  must  not  make  friends  with  any  man  who  would 
deprive  us  of  our  rights  as  men  and  as  citizens.  The  only  way 
to  get  even  with  the  Southern  white  man  is  to  get  even  with  him 


with  a  bludgeon.  If  the  South  wants  peace  and  prosperity  let  it 
deal  squarely  with  the  negro.  If  it  will  not.  then  the  negro  must 
protect  himself,  as  not  even  God  lias  any  respect  for  a  coward.  .  . 

“There  are  now  io.ooo.ooo  of  us.  with  2.000.000  fighting  men. 
and  there  will  come  a  lime  when  they  will  get  at  the  throats  of 
the  white  men  who  have  tried  to  wrong  and  outrage  us  as  citi¬ 
zens." 

Interviews  with  negro  clergymen  in  New  York  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  show  that  they  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Fortune  on  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  this  plan.  The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Co/vreti  American. 
however,  says  "What  would  10.000.000  of  white  people  do.  were 
they  persecuted,  outraged,  and  discriminated  against  as  negroes 
are*  Only  the  ashes  of  great  cities  would  be  left  to  reply  !  " 

Newspaper  comment  seems  to  agree  that  Mr.  Fortune  has  hut  t 
the  cause  of  his  race  by  his  speech,  fur  moic  than  he  has  helped 
it.  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  says  that  "such  a  foolish  speech  as  Mr. 
Fortune  made  with  impunity  in  Brooklyn  would,  if  delivered  in 
the  South,  rouse  just  the  race  hatred  which  would,  more  povvci- 
fully  than  an>  thing  else,  stand  111  the  path  of  negro  progress  " 
and  the  Hartford  Tost  declares  that  "the  mini  who  gives  to  the 
colored  |>eop|c  such  advice  as  Mr.  Fortune  imparted  yesterdu)  is 
not  their  friend,  but  their  foe."  The  Philadelphia  / lu/le/iu .  too. 
think;  that  Mich  talk  "only  serves  to  inflame  still  further  the 
animosity  of  the  more  lawless  elements  toward  the  black  man." 
The  New  York  limes  observes  that  "for  good  or  ill  the  white- 
and  the  blacks  in  the  South  must  live  together,  und  the  met: 
white  nr  black,  who  try  to  breed  strife  and  bad  blood  and  vio¬ 
lence  between  them  arc  Usui  men,  doing  n  bad  work.  Thcv 
should  lx-  condemned  and  repressed  by  the  sensible  and  right 
minded  men  of  either  race  as  public  enemies  of  a  peculiarly 
odious  kind." 

THE  REPUBLICAN  VICTORY  IN  OREGON. 

APERS  of  every  political  complexion  agree  that  the  Oregon 
election  last  week,  which  the  Republicans  won  by  «  margin 
of  l.ouinr  more,  was  an  event  of  considerable  political  signifi¬ 
cance.  The  campaign,  it  is  said,  was  fought  out  on  the  issues 
of  expansion  and  the  currency,  and  as  Oregon  was  considered  n 
doubtful  Stulc.  the  Republican  papers  are  greatly  eluted  over  the 
result.  The  New  York  Tribune  y  Rep. )  says  of  Oregon  . 

"  It  is  a  State  in  which  the  silver  folly  long  hud  great  influence, 
a  State  smitten  more  than  most  others  by  the  Populist  epidemic, 
a  State  fronting  on  the  Pacific  and  more  liable  than  almost  any 
other  to  lx  unfavorably  affected  if  any  invasion  of  cheap  Asiatic 
labor  should  come  through  the  nation's  back-door.  What  State 
in  the  Union  which  can  1m*  called  even  fair  fighting-ground  is 
likely  to  object  to  the  great  policies  of  the  Administration  if 
Oregon  d<x-s  not? 

"All  things  considered,  the  election  in  Oregon  appears  to  leave 
the  Democrats  without  reasonable  ho|x  of  obtaining  electoral 
votes  from  the  Pacific  States.  Even  in  Hint  section  which  has 
the  strongest  direct  interest  in  pending  questions  of  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  the  Democrat*  appear  to  have  chosen  an  issue  on  which  they 
have  not  one  chance  of  gaining  anything,  but  many  chances  of 
losing  voti  s  " 

The  New  York  Evening  Tost  (Ind.).  which  has  often  assailed 
the  Administration,  especially  on  its  expansion  policy,  admits 
that  “the  result  must  lx  considered  an  indorsement  of  the  |x»licv 
of  the  McKinley  Administration  in  this  respect.  The  far  North¬ 
west  appears  to  favor  this  policy  more  warmly  than  any  other 
part  of  the  country,  and  the  Republicans  in  the  neighboring  State 
of  Washington  expect  to  profit  by  an  apjx-al  to  this  feeling  next 
fall.  The  probabilities  now  seem  strong  thut  Bryan  will  not  be 
able  to  carry  Washington  again  this  year."  The  Richmond 
Times. out:  of  the pajx-rs  which  left  the  regular  Democratic  rank- 
in  1896  on  account  of  Mr.  Krvan  and  his  silver  views,  expresses 
a  sentiment  found  in  many  other  Gold  Democratic  papers  when 
it  remarks  that  “if  the  n:en  who  insist  ujion  making  \\  liiiani  J. 
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Brvan  the  next  Democratic  nominee  for  President  can  n«*t  learn 
from  the  Oregon  election  that  it  will  be  fatal  to  do  so.  then  we 
fear  the  case  is  hopeless,  indeed." 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  view  of  the  election,  however,  is 
the  ono  taken  by  the  followers  of  Mr.  Bryan.  The  New  York 
Journal  (Dcrn.).  in  the  light  of  the  Oregon  result,  admits  that  if 
the  democrats  lose  New  York  State  next  fall,  they  will  lose  the 
election.  “The  Oregon  election  has  made  clear."  it  says,  "that 
the  Democracy  can  not  safely  count  on  any  electoral  votes  this 
year  from  the  Pacific  coast."  because  “the  Pacific  States  are  for 
expansion.”  Five  electoral  votes  that  Mr.  Bryan  received  in 
!*■/».  therefore,  it  says,  are  "to  be  looked  for  elsewhere,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  48  Bryun  lacked  of  a  majority  in  These  53 

necessary  votes,  it  figures,  can  be  had  by  carrying  Kentucky  and 
New  York  und,  in  addition,  Connecticut.  New  Jersey.  Mary¬ 
land,  or  West  Virginia-  But  let  the  Democrats  lose  New  York, 
it  declurcs,  “und,  us  the  Oregon  election  shows,  they  are  gone." 

The  Chicago  Ckronu  U  (Dcm.),  too.  agrees  that  the  far  West¬ 
ern  States  arc  lost  to  Bryan,  und  that  "if  the  Democratic  candi¬ 
date  for  President  is  elected  this  year  it  will  lie  by  regaining  the 
great  formerly  Democratic  State*  at  the  East.  ...  As  long  as 
the  Republicans  retain  New  York.  New  Jersey.  Connecticut. 
Maryland,  und  Indiana  they  will  elect  their  Presidential  candi¬ 
dates.” 

Some  of  the  other  state  elections  between  now  and  November 
6  nrc  listed  a*  follows  by  the  New  Orleans  / mu  I >em<H'r at 
(Dcm.)  : 

"After  the  Oregon  election  there  will  lie  a  rest  for  some  months 
North  Curolina  holds  an  election  August  2.  when  the  fate  of  the 
su IT rage  clause  disfranchising  the  negroes  will  be  known—  and 
there  does  not  appear  to  Ik*  much  doubt  that  the  amendment  will 
carry.  Alabama  will  elect  August  6.  Arkansas  September  3. 
Vermont  September  4.  Maine  September  to.  and  Georgia  <kt<*- 
ber  3.  There  is  no  element  of  uncertainty  in  any  of  these  States 
North  Cnrolinu.  Alabama,  Arkansas,  ami  Georgia  will  all  go 
Democratic  by  large  majorities,  and  Vermont  and  Maine  will 
equally  go  Republican  ” 

MR.  BRYAN  ON  THE  ISSUES  OF  THE 
CAMPAIGN. 

II.VKR,  the  trusts,  und  imperialism  are.  according  to  Mr. 
Bryun.  the  three  great  issues  upon  which  the  cam|>aign  of 
i«/x>  will  lie  fought;  and  on  each  issue,  he  declares,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  is  on  the  side  of  justice  ami  the  common  pc*-plc. 
while  the  Republican  Party  represents  the  plutocracy.  "The 
issue  presented  in  the  campaign  of  !«*■*."  he  writes  in  the  June 
number  of  7 hf  .Xorth  Amtritan  AVr /.*;<*,  "is  the  issue  between 
plutocracy  and  democracy.  All  the  questions  under  discussion 
will,  in  their  lust  analysis,  disclose  the  conflict  between  the  dollar 
and  the  man — a  conflict  as  old  as  the  human  race,  and  one  which 
will  continue  as  long  as  the  human  race  endures." 

No  hint  that  the  silver  question  is  a  "dead  issue."  or  that  it 
will  be  relegated  to  the  rear  in  the  coming  campaign,  is  seen  in 
Mr.  Bryan's  article.  Indeed,  he  gives  it  first  place  in  the  discus 
sion.  After  reflecting  upon  the  "duplicity"  and  "decc|»tion" 
practised  by  the  Republican  leader*  in  their  handling  of  the 
money  question.  Mr.  Bryan  g<*es  on  : 

"The  contest  between  monometalism  and  bimetalism  is  a 
world-wide  contest  — a  contest  which  must  go  on  until  silver  is 
once  more  a  money  metal  equal  with  gold,  or  until  the  gold 
standard  becomes  universal.  He  takes  a  very  narrow  view  of 
the  subject  who  considers  merely  the  present  volume  of  money 
in  this  country.  It  is  true  that  we  have  largely  increased  our 
supply  of  gold  in  the  last  three  years  (the  Republicans  neither 
promised  nor  expected  the  increase),  but  the  action  of  England 
in  placing  India  upon  the  gold  standard  is  likely  to  cause  a  drain 
on  the  gold  supply  of  the  United  States  and  of  European  coun¬ 
tries.  The  gold  blanket  must  now  be  stretched  to  cover  nearly 


three  hundred  million  people  in  Southern  Asia,  and  China  lias 
yet  to  be  considered.  After  six  thousand  years  of  search  and 
saving,  the  total  volume  of  gold  and  silver  money  is  about  eight 
billions,  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  two  metals. 

"Upon  this  basis  of  metallic  money  rests  a  large  volume  of 
paper  money,  ami  upon  the  vurious  forms  of  money  rests  the 
world’s  indebtedness. 

“Those  advocates  of  the  gold  standard  who  know  the  real  pur¬ 
pose  and  scope  of  the  gold-standard  scheme  desire  to  contract  the 
Iwsic  money  to  one  half  its  present  volume.  This  would  enor¬ 
mously  enhance  the  value  of  each  dollar,  represented  by  money, 
notes,  and  bonds,  and  would  enormously  oppress  the  producers  of 
wealth.” 


Next  comes  the  trust  issue,  which  no  one  seems  to  consider 
either  a  dead  or  dying  question;  and  here.  too.  Mr.  Bryan  be- 
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lieves  that,  "as  on  the  money  question,  the  line  is  drawn  between 
those  who  believe  that  money  is  the  only  thing  to  l»c  considered 
and  those  who  believe  that  the  people  havo  rights  which  should 
be  respected.  ”  Private  monopoly  he  declares  to  be  "indefensible 
and  intolerable."  for  "the  power  to  control  the  price  of  anything 
which  the  people  need  can  not  safely  be  entrusted  to  any  privato 
individual  or  association  of  individuals,  because  selfishness  is 
universal  and  the  temptation  to  use  such  a  power  for  personal 
advantage  is  too  great." 

One  of  the  favorite  arguments  which  the  Republicans  bring 
against  their  opponents  is  that  the  Democrats,  while  continually 
crying  out  against  the  trusts,  have  no  practical  remedy  to  offer. 
Here  is  the  remedy  that  Mr.  Bryan  proposes: 

"While  state  legislatures  can  do  much,  congressional  action  is 
necessary  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  trusts.  A  State  can 
prevent  the  creation  of  a  monopoly  within  its  borders  and  can 
also  exclude  a  foreign  monopoly.  But  this  remedy  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  ;  for.  if  a  monopoly  really  exists  and  is  prevented  from 
doing  business  in  any  State,  the  people  of  that  State  will  be  de¬ 
prived. of  the  use  of  that  particular  article  until  it  can  be  produced 
within  the  State.  Instead  of  shutting  a  monopoly  out  of  one 
State  and  leaving  it  forty-four  State'  to  do  business  in,  wc  should 
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shut  it  up  in  the  State  of  its  origin  and  take  the  other  forty-four 
away  from  it.  This  can  be  done  by  an  act  of  Congress  making 
it  necessary  for  a  corporation,  organized  in  any  State,  to  take  out 
a  license  from  the  federal  Government  before  doing  business  out¬ 
side  of  that  State,  the  license  not  to  interfere,  however,  with 
regulations  imposed  by  other  States.  Such  a  license,  granted 
only  upon  evidence  that  there  is  no  water  in  the  stock  of  the  cor¬ 
poration.  and  that  it  has  not  attempted  and  is  not  attempting  to 
monopolize  any  branch  of  business  or  the  production  of  any  arti¬ 
cle  of  merchandise,  would  compel  the  dissolution  of  existing 
monopolies  and  prevent  the  creation  of  new  ones. 

"The  Democratic  Party  is  better  able  to  undertake  this  work 
now  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  because  all  the  trust  magnates 
have  left  the  party.  The  Republican  Party  is  less  able  than  ever 
before  to  make  a  successful  war  against  the  trusts,  because  it 
numbers  among  its  membership  all  the  trust  magnates  it  ever 
had.  and  in  addition  to  them  it  has  all  the  Democratic  Party  for¬ 
merly  had." 

Hut  while  many  newspapers  and  political  leaders  think  the 
silver  issue  dead,  and  while  the  Republican  leaders,  in  Congress 
and  out,  are  trying  to  show  that  they  abhor  the  trusts  with  as 
bitter  a  hatred  as  any  Democrat  can.  there  is  a  third  question 
that  has  the  merit  of  being  at  the  same  time  alive  and  a  matter 
of  wide  difference  of  opinion.  "The  Philippine  question.”  says 
Mr.  Bryan,  "is  even  plainer  than  the  trust  question,  ami  those 
who  will  be  !>cnctitcd  by  an  material  |N»licy  are  even  less  in 
nuntlK-r  than  those  who  may  Ik-  led  to  believe  that  they  would 
share  in  the  benefits  of  a  gold  standard  or  of  a  private  monop¬ 
oly,”  and  here  again,  he  remarks,  the  Republicans  "dare  notout¬ 
line  their  policy."  He  goes  on 

"If  the  Filipino  is  to  Ik*  under  our  domination,  he  must  Ik- 
either  citizen  or  subject.  If  he  is  to  be  u  citizen,  it  must  Ik-  with 
u  view  to  participating  ultimately  in  our  Government  and  in  the 
making  ot  our  laws.  Not  only  is  this  idea  negatived  by  the 
McKttery  resolution  but  it  is  ojivnly  repudiated  by  every  Repub¬ 
lican  leader  who  has  discussed  the  subject.  If  the  Filqiinn  is  to 
Ik-  a  subject,  our  form  of  government  must  lie  entirely  chunged 
A  republic  can  have  no  subjects.  The  doctrine  that  a  people  can 
be  kept  in  u  stale  of  |K-r|K'tual  vassalage,  owing  allegiance  to  the 
Mag.  but  having  no  voice  in  the  Government,  is  entirely  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  principles  upon  which  this  government  has  !«ccn 
founded.  An  imperial  policy  nullities  every  principle  set  forth 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence . 

"The  theory  thut  our  race  is  divinely  np|>ointcd  to  seize  by 
force  or  purchase  at  auction  groups  of  *  inferior  people.*  and  gov¬ 
ern  them,  with  liencvolcnt  purposes  avowed  and  with  trade  ad¬ 
vantages  on  the  side,  carries  us  back  to  the  creed  of  kings  ami 
to  the  gospel  of  force. 

"Lincoln  condemned  this  doctrine  with  characteristic  vigor  in 
a  speech  made  in  i8pf.  He  said  that  it  was  the  old  argument 
employed  todofend  kingcraft  from  the  beginning  of  history  ;  that 
1  kings  ulwuys  bestride  the  necks  of  the  people,  not  because  they 
desire  to  do  so.  but  lK-cause  the  |K-oplc  are  I  letter  off  for  lieing 
ridden.’ . 

"One  of  the  great  objections  to  im|«criulism  is  that  it  destroys 
our  proud  preeminence  among  the  nations.  When  the  doctrine 
of  self-government  is  abandoned,  the  United  States  will  cease  to 
be  a  moral  factor  in  the  world’s  progress.  We  can  n«H  preach 
the  doctrine  that  governments  come  up  from  the  people,  and.  at 
the  same  time,  practise  the  doctrine  that  governments  rest  ti|»>n 
brute  force.  We  can  not  set  a  high  and  honorable  example  for  the 
emulation  of  mankind  while  we  roam  the  world  like  beasts  of 
prey  seeking  whom  we  may  devour.” 

Mr.  Bryan  believes  that  the  republic  is  in  serious  danger. 
"No  nation  has  ever  traveled  so  far.”  he  says,  "in  the  same 


space  of  time,  from  democracy  to  plutocracy  as  has  this  nation 
during  the  last  ten  years  "  ;  yet  he  believes,  too.  that  the  time  of 
"deliverance  from  the  Pharaohs  who  are  enthroning  Mammon 
and  debasing  mankind”  is  at  hand. 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF. 

The  Ira* i  Robert*  can  do  i*  to  invite  Butler  up  to  lunch.— The  Dttrait 
.Vet et. 

THE  circuses  arc  afield,  and  Congress  realircs  that  it  i*  time  to  quit.  --  I  hr 
1‘ki/jJr/pkij  LUgrr. 

A sim  ill  k  peculiarity  of  the  Koer  warrior  seems  to  be  that  bedoo-ft 
know  when  hr  is  licked.— TV  Batten  HtulJ. 

Whin  the  Ku**tan  Government  ha*  rc*toied  order  in  China,  there  ‘*  a 
job  awaiting  it  in  St.  Louis  —  Ih*  Dttrait  Stm. 

The  present  indication*  are  that  ihc  convention  ol  the  Dewey  party  »  ill 
be  held  under  Dewey's  bat.  —  ] Me  1‘kilaJtlpkia  ledger. 

A  jowt  debate  between  all  of  the  .*«.  varieties  ol  Democrats  would  be  u 
good  drawing-card  this  year  —  /Ac  .V.  Ia'hii  GMr~ Pemecral. 

M*  Komkh  of  I’tah  will,  of  course,  coincide  with  the  views  which 
represent  the  career  of  this  Congress  a*  a  failure.—  Tkt  II ’aik/Mpfeit  Star. 

Thi  world  i*  now  holding  ii*  brealli  till  il  hears  w  ha  I  rimes  the  poet 
lauerate  will  find  (or  Pretoria  and  Johannesburg  —  Tkt  Baltimarr  Amrn,  an. 

Tilt  «*' is  only  one  Slate  in  which  ihe  Dewey  boom  ha*  everything  It* 
own  way.  and  that  i*  the  nebulous  state.— /A r  .Vzw  York  Mail  and  lit  pirn. 


THE  CFSHS  MAN  I*  AHKOA I*. 

Tkt  Chit  apt  AVi  .>»•/. 


PRONUNCIATION  OF  WORDS  IN  CURRENT  HISTORY. 


A  MONG  the  wonts  lately  made  prominent  in  the  South  Afri- 

r  1C  tCT  a  ........  e.le. 

I poTglt  cre-rO*t  iBngllsh) 

Tk  can  H  ar  arc  the  following  . 

Zautpuo . 

-  awt'yr-vsl  -  Kngiivh). 

. . | wafir-fal  i Dutch). 

( lald'  n  ticn:  iKnghsht. 

Mafeklog. . 

Krovosted . 

. erffekmv 

. . krftn  ^Uit  i  Dutch*. 

Waterral . 

I.vflmhur/ 

Bethlehem . 

*  hefh*)c  Lttn  ^Knjcluhk. 

•••  V  bcflc  htm  *  Dutch  . 
k  VKi||*(ivnr  En»*’%h/ 

uvu  1,-1  A  ••••  eeeeieeeeeeee- 

Laioc*  Velc . 

Yoikru«t(t. 

. 1  llcl'fi  hern  (Dutch). 

. Mugz-nek'. 

........ folk’nut  (Dutch). 

Winburg . 

*  *  a 

%  ■  e  ••  ss®’-  — w 

M*  iwin  bcrw  «I>u:ct»i. 

l  krftWidwp  •  KntfhOo. 

Lyddite . 

Creusot . 

. lid'uit 

. .  . Cfii'iD*  (French i. 

,  Rtu  Ajrap  f  . . a .  . . . . .  triCUkllj. 

Krugersdorp . *,  kr„  ,Wp  -  Dutch.  Mauser  . mau  zer. 

Klipfoniein . klip'foo-mln*  (Dutch).  r  -  krsc*>or  cvn  son  i  Fngliahl 

Witfontein . wiff.m  t.no*  -Dutch).  Krag-jnrgeoseo . krvg-yar’jon^cn  <Danlah| 


o  (a*  In  *ofu).  fl  (arm),  a  <»i)  A  (fun*).  sn  (angry),  h  <brd).  e  (cal)  h  (chorrb).  H--  rfcf-cfc).  d  (did).  db=tb  (Mien),  dr  (adze),  e  (net),  s  (over).  *  (fate),  f  (fan) 
g  (*>•).  b  <h*t).  t  (It),  t  (machine),  -it  (ai-le».  j  k  (kink).  I  (Dd).  I  or  Ire  U  (brtll«snt).  n.  (man),  u  (mil).  f|=ny  (union).  a  (bon)  K  .  «-  (Ink),  o  (obey),  ft  (no). 

-  (not),  ft  (nor).  -I  (oil).  audHwiar).  t-  (pay).  p»  (lapse).  ew  .,a<.|arert.  r  (roil).  .  <b«).  sh  (-be),  t  (letl).  t»,  (iMa).  ts<  lasts),  u  (fall).  0  (rule,  equivalent  to  oo  In  cool) 
to  (motet.  A  (dOnet.Gcr..  o  (up).  6  (hum),  r  (van)  -d  (waft..  wl=wr  (weal),  x  (wax),  y  (yet),  jfl  (yard),  i  (rone),  xli  -r  (score). 
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LETTERS  AND  ART. 


THE  POET  LAUREATE  AND  HIS  MAFEKING 

ODE. 

HE  Klee  with  which  the  critics  an«l  the  pie's  |m>uiicc  upon 
each  |ioetica'>  product  that  falls  from  the  j>en  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Austin  is  now  so  familiar  a  phenomenon  that  we  expect  it  as  a 
matter  of  course  upon  each  occasion  of  this  nature.  Mr.  Austin 
has  once  more — in 
the  (Kipular  view — 
thrown  himself  o|x-n 
to  opprobrium 
through  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  poem  on 
the  relief  of  Mafe- 
king.  The  verses, 
as  originally  tele¬ 
graphed  to  the 
American  press, 
were  a*  follows ; 

Loud  yelled  the  bullet'* 

Pin*. 

Sharp  rtanhed  the  »a- 
b(e'*«tln*. 

As  on  to  MutektnK 
Sped  w«  with  force 
meet, 

While  the  brave  unrri- 

*>n, 

Steady  by  trench  and 

*u". 

Paltered  not.  no.  not 
one. 

Living  on  home- 
meat!  . 

Oh!  when  they  u»  cum*. 

(•ruli'-rd  web  wan  every  drum. 

And  ahrltl  the  *<*'•  turn. turn 
Poured  till  the  ear  »plu  ! 

Grlinb  ihefoc  retired; 

Kathies*  He  frequent  tir—*. 

Till  beaten,  m.H-l».  mired. 

Ills  van  and  rear  split ! 

As  pressed  the  f'-e  more  near. 

Only  with  naked 

Ne'er  knowing  what  l.«  (ra*. 

Parley  or  l.len.-h  meant : 

Forward  throiuch  shot  and  shell. 

While  *1111  the  foremost  fell. 

They  with  reslst’ess  yell. 

Stormed  his  intfemhirent. 

Then  when  hope  dawned  at  last. 

And  tied  the  toe  aghast. 

At  the  relieving  bias’. 

Hard  in  the  melly  ; 

Oh*  our  stout,  stub'-irn  kith, 

Kimberley,  l.ad>  sui'th. 

Mule  king  wedded  with 

Lucknow  nnd  Delhi. 

These  four  stanzas  of  the  p*m,  which  as  a  whole  first  appeared 
in  the  London  Timet ,  were  cabled  to  the  New  York  Sum.  The 
character  of  these  lines  led  some  of  The  Sun's  contemporaries  to 
hazard  the  opinion  that  the  verses  were  in  reality  a  parody  penned 
by  one  of  that  clever  paper's  "  bright  young  men  "  The  poem  has 
at  least  afforded  pleasure,  even  if  of  a  melancholy  nature,  to  the 
pro-Boer  press,  which  finds  comfort  in  the  thought  that  Mr. 
Austin's  ode  is  a  fitting  one  for  the  occasion.  The  Washington 
Tost,  for  instance,  says: 

"If  Tennyson's  splendid  poem.  'The  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade,  was  an  adequate  anil  faithful  tribute  to  the  magnificent 
valor  of  the  English  at  Balaclava.  Mr.  Austin's  degraded  gibber¬ 
ish  is.  comparatively  speaking,  quite  as  worthy  of  its  subject  in 
this  instance.  If  in  poetry  Tennyson  is  to  Austin  as  an  eagle  to 
a  mousing  owl.  so,  in  morality,  is  this  war  in  South  Africa  to  the 
charge  of  the  six  hundred  at  Balaclava  as  the  foulest  highway 
plunder  to  the  most  shining  deed  of  chivalry.  .  .  .  But  let  no 
one  say  that  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  is  not  the  proper  laureate  for 


England  at  this  time.  History  shows  us  that  great  emergencies 
have  always  evolved  the  man  for  the  occasion.  Alfred  Austin, 
as  England's  laureate,  w  hile  300.000  British  troops  are  engaged 
in  exterminating  30.000  Boer  fighting-mcn.  represents,  perhaps, 
the  most  suitable  arrangement  that  could  possibly  have  been 
made.  Indeed,  it  may  lie  said  that  his  pathetic  drooling  helps 
to  soften  the  outline*  of  the  infamy." 

Even  the  editor  of  Harper's  Weekly  prods  Mr.  Austin's  Pega¬ 
sus  in  the  following  fashion : 

"The  only  deplorable  result  of  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Mafe* 
king  was  the  inspiration  it  has  given  the  poet  laureate  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  show  bow  poor  a  hack  is  the  1'egusus  he  rides.  We 
imagine  that  Baden-l’owell  himself,  when  he  reads  Mr.  Austin's 
lines  about  his  achievement,  will  feel  sorry  that  Mafeking  has 
been  relieved.  There  is.  after  all,  something  in  life  beside  which 
death  hath  no  terrors." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  English  papers  for  the  most  part  take 
the  ode  as  a  serious  contribution  to  the  literature  of  war.  and  7 he 
Times  and  other  papers  comment  on  its  "stirring  lines."  Among 
the  purely  literary  journals.  Literature  in  particular  comes  to 
the  dcfcusc  of  the  laureate.  It  sdys : 

"The  man  who  scrambles  to  the  top  of  the  tree  nuturally  at¬ 
tracts  the  arrows  of  criticism.  To  criticise  our  generals  and  our 
poet  laureate  has  become  a  favorite  pastime  of  the  press.  Mr. 
Austin's  poem  on  'Mafeking.'  in  The  limes,  certainly  gives 
some  opportunity  for  this  pastime.  The  rime  here  and  there  is 
.1  little  weak  ;  the  word  'with  *  occurs  twice  at  the  end  of  a  line. 

Kith'  used  by  itself,  divorced  from  ‘kin,’  is  archaic,  and  the 
spear  in  the  hands  of  the  Boer  is  ail  anachronism.  One  critic 
Objects  to  the  poet  riming  1  Cecil  '  with  *  wrestle.'  It  is  not  a  per¬ 
fect  rime.  but  in  Drayton's  ‘Ballad  of  Agincourt, '  u|h>ii  which 
the  laureate  has  modeled  his  meter  ami  his  rime,  there  is  much 
the  same  *»rt  of  manipulation  in  order  to  bring  in  the  pro|ier 
names— 'ran  up'  riming  with  '  Kan  hope.'  Two  blacks  do  not 
make  a  white,  but  turn  again  to 'The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brig¬ 
ade."  which  is  also  similar  in  its  meter  to  '  Mafeking.'  There  wo 
have  ‘hundred  *  riming  with  ‘blunder'd.’  '  wonder'd.'  and  'thun¬ 
der'd.'  .  .  .  The  fact  is  that  as  a  rule  the  poets  arc  much  less 
particular  about  correct  riming  than  their  critics  are.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  vocabulary  is  peculiarly  poor  in  rimes,  the  average  number 
to  each  word  being  about  three  as  against  more  than  double  the 
number  in  French  and  Italian.  In  challenging  comparison  with 
Drayton  the  modern  war  |*<ct  is  at  u  disadvantage,  inasmuch  as 
war  is  not  nearly  so  picturesque  a  subject  as  it  was  in  Drayton's 
or  even  in  Tennyson's  time.  He  can.  of  course,  seek  refuge  in 
the  dialect  of  the  camp  and  treat  his  readers  to  the  details  of  the 
barracks  and  the  battle-field.  But  Mr.  Austin  is  not  one  of  those 
who  offer  cheap  realism  as  a  substitute  for  the  picturesque.  His 
latest  poem— with  all  its  faults— is  true  to  the  tradition  of  Tenny¬ 
son  ami  the  older  poets  of  stirring  times,  inasmuch  as  it  founds 
itself  on  the  models  of  classical  literature." 


Ruskin's  Will.  It  has  been  said  Kuskin  inherited  greater 
wealth  than  any  other  notable  writer  in  English  literature.  By 
the  will  of  his  father,  Mr.  John  James  Rtiskin.  of  the  firm  of 
Kuskin.  Telford  &•  Domecq.  importers  of  wine,  Kuskin  be¬ 
came  i*»sscsscd  of  an  estate  of  /soo.ooo.  Yet  when  he  died  this 
spring,  the  gross  value  of  Mr.  Kuskin's  estate  was  sworn  to  be 
,£10.660  7 s.  i>i .  The  difference  between  these  sums  represents 
the  extent  to  which  Mr.  Kuskin  carried  his  love  for  his  fellow 
man  and  his  sincere  attempt  to  put  into  practise  some  of  his  the¬ 
ories  of  S4icia!  reform. 

By  his  will  of  October  23.  1SS3.  Kuskin,  after  appointing  his 
executors,  said ; 

"I  leave  all  my  estate  of  Brant  woo.  1  aforesaid  and  all  other 
real  estate  of  which  1  may  die  possessed  to  Joseph  Arthur  I’al- 
liser  Severn  of  Herne  Hill,  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  and  Jounna 
Kuskin  Severn,  his  wife,  and  to  the  survivor  of  them  and  tlieir 
heirs  for  their  very  own.  earnestly  praying  them  never  to  sell 
the  estate  of  Brantwood  or  any  part  thereof,  nor  to  let  upon 
building  lease  any  part  thereof,  but  to  maintain  the  said  estate 
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awl  the  buildings  thereon  in  decent  order  and  in  good  repair  in 
like  manner  as  I  have  done,  and  praying  them  further  t«»  accord 
during  thirty  consecutive  days  in  every  year  such  permission  to 
strangers  to  see  the  house  and  pictures  as  l  have  done  in  my 
lifetime.  " 

All  his  unpublished  manuscripts,  memoranda,  diaries,  and 
other  pajiers  not  xpecifically  disposed  of  in  his  will  he  left  to  Mrs. 
Joanna  Ruskin  Severn  and  Prof.  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  to  be  dealt  with  as  they  should  see  lit.  Valuable 
gifts  of  books,  mincralogical  cabinets,  and  drawings  were  be¬ 
queathed  to  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  to  be  kept  apart  and 
known  as  "the  Ruskin  Gift." 


A  WAGNERIAN  MUSIC  DRAMA  BY  A 
RUSSIAN. 

F  Russian  critics  are  to  be  believed,  a  new  operatic  master¬ 
piece,  constructed  on  Wagnerian  lines.  1ms  just  been  added 
to  the  international  repertoire.  In  music,  the  Rus-ian  com- 
posvrs  have  been  credited  with  profound  originality,  tho  Wag¬ 
ner's  influence  has  been  felt  and  acknowledged.  Now.  however, 
one  of  the  younger  composers.  C.  Ufcrov,  has  applied  all  the 
essential  principles  of  the  German  music  drama  in  a  work  on  the 
story  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Like  the  master,  Ufcrov  has 
written  his  own  libretto  in  verse,  and  bus  endeavored  to  make 
the  music  thoroughly  characteristic,  dramatic,  ami  expressive 
of  the  actions,  scenes,  and  emotions  portrayed.  Tho  music- 
drama  docs  not  depart  from  the  facts  of  history,  tho  psychologic 
rather  than  formal  truth  is  uimvd  at.  It  is  in  four  acts  and  a 
prolog.  An  elaborate  analysis  in  the  Xtrtvjr*  Vremya,  by  M. 
Ivanov,  a  leading  critic,  gives  the  following  details  about  the 
opera,  already  translated  into  French 

In  the  prolog,  there  is  no  dramatic  action;  but  the  music  is 
rich,  beautiful,  and  brilliant.  Cleopatra,  arrayed  in  splendor,  is 
seen  sailing  up  the  Cvdiius  in  u  gorgeously  decked  galley  to  meet 
Antony.  The  (wople  arc  gathered  on  the  shores  and  express 
their  admiration  and  joy  in  v>ng.  Tho  sailors  on  the  galley  re- 
npond.  Antony  meets  t'nc  Queen  in  the  harbor,  the  moving 
scenery  being  so  arranged  as  to  illustrate  her  progress.  Antony 
at  once  yields  to  her  fascination. 

The  first  act  is  laid  in  Alexandria.  Antony  uml  the  yuccn  are 
at  a  banquet,  and  the  former  is  urged  to  quit  Egypt  and  return 
to  Rome.  But  he  cun  not  tear  himself  away  and  yields  to  the 
entreaties  of  Cleopatra.  In  this  act  there  is  a  line  hymn  to  Cleo¬ 
patra  and  Oriental  dance  music,  as  well  as  an  ensemh/e.  which, 
tlto  somewhat  "Italian  "  in  character,  ih  required  by  the  drnmntic 
exigcncics  of  the  music  drama.  The  second  act  represents  a 
"triumph"  to  Antony  at  Alexandria,  an  1  the  music  is  naturally 
of  a  majestic  character.  Antony  is  informed  that  the  Senate  had 
declared  war  u|>on  Egypt  and  deprived  him  of  power.  Victory 
for  Antony  is  predicted  by  the  priests,  provided  Cleopatra  ac¬ 
companies  him.  There  is  general  enthusiasm  and  rejoicing. 

lu  the  third  act  Antony's  fortune  changes.  Cleopatra  is  ac¬ 
cused  of  treachery  to  him,  and  he  is  plunged  into  grief  and  de¬ 
spair.  An  interview  with  Cleopatra  follows,  then  the  summons 
to  the  engagement.  The  music  in  this  act  is  highly  poetical  and 
significant.  In  the  fifth  act— in  two  scenes— the  Egyptian  army 
deserts  Antony  ;  he  kills  himself ;  hut  before  dying  he  is  carried 
into  Cleopatra's  presence  and  a  scene  of  reconciliation  ensues. 
Suffering,  love,  and  death  exalt  the  crimes  of  the  hero  and  hero¬ 
ine.  and  the  music  glorifies  them.  There  is  a  most  impressive 
funeral  march  in  this  act. 

As  in  Wagner’s  music  dramas.  Uferov  has  resorted  in  this 
tragedy  to  “leading  themes."  descriptive  of  the  characters,  emo¬ 
tions.  and  situations.  There  is  not  so  much  repetition  of  the 
themes  as  in  Wagner.  Each  is  modified,  developed,  and  trans¬ 
figured  in  accordance  with  the  mood  of  the  moment.  The  devel¬ 
opment  is  "  logico-melodious."  The  melody  itself  furnishes  its 
own  contrast.  The  result  is  a  remarkably  organic  and  vital  rcla 
tion  between  the  action  and  the  music.  Like  Wagner,  again. 

• ' ferov  does  not  try  to  round  out  h:>  numbers  and  to  provide  set 


melodies.  The  critic  says  that  the  music  has  grandeur,  grace, 
freshness,  and  beauty,  and  that  the  orchestration  is  rich,  sonor¬ 
ous,  and  imposing.  Grand  opera,  he  continues,  has  been  en¬ 
riched  with  a  work  which  reveals  both  poetic  and  musical  gifts, 
and  he  hopes  that  the  universal  interest  in  the  subject,  which  is 
a  c**mmon  heritage,  coupled  with  the  solid  merits  of  the  tragedy, 
will  insure  it  a  speedy  hearing  in  the  musical  centers  of  the 
world. —  Translation  made  for  The  Litkkaky  Digest. 


TENNYSON  AS  A  LITERARY  ARTIST. 

ERKECTION  of  expression  has  often  been  regarded  as 
the  most  striking  characteristic  of  Tennyson’s  verse.  The 
method  by  which  the  late  poet  laureate  arrived  step  by  step  at 
his  mastery  of  poetic  form  is  made  clear  in  Mr.  Churton  Collins's 
critical  edition  of  the  "  Early  Poems  "  of  Tennyson,  just  published. 
T  he  Westminster  liazefte  (May  2 1 )  gives  the  following  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  way  in  which  Tennyson,  as  described  by  Mr.  Collins, 
touched  up  his  lines  and  substituted  excellence  for  mediocrity  : 

"  The  alteration  in  the  couplet  in  the  ‘  Dream  of  Fair  Women  '— 

One  drew  m  »harp  knife  through  my  lender  thro*!, 

Slowly.— and  nothing  more, 

into 

The  bright  death  quiver'd  at  the  victim'*  throat ; 

Touched  ;  and  I  knew  no  more. 

is  described  as  magical,  while  the  slight  change  in  the  verses. 
To  J.  S..' 

.\  tear  dropped  on  m,  taNrh  a*  1  wrote, 

into 

A  lear  dropped  on  Ike  lethu  ns  I  wrote, 

correct*  what  Mr.  Collins  describes  ns 'one  of  the  falsest  notes 
ever  struck  by  n  poet.'  Again,  in  '  Lockslcy  Hall '  n  ‘splendidly 
graphic  touch  of  description  is  gained  by  the  alteration  of  *  •troops 
the  trailer  from  the  crag  '  into  'swing s  the  trailer.' 

"Tennyson  took  great  care  with  his  phraseology,  and  there  is 
a  striking  instance  of  this  an  ‘The  May  yuccn.  ’  In  the  1843  edi¬ 
tion  ‘  Robin  ’  was  the  name  of  the  May  Queen's  lover.  In  1643 
it  \»as  altered  to 'Robert,*  and  in  1845  and  subsequent  editions 
back  to  ‘  Robin.'  There  is  an  alteration  in  '  CKnonc, '  Mr.  Collins 
points  out.  which  is  very  interesting  : 

‘Till  1*84  this  was  allowed  to  stand: 

The  U ran!,  with  hi»  shadow.  on  the  .tone, 

Ke.t.  like  a  shadow,  and  Ike  fieata  streps. 

No  one  could  have  known  Ivlter  than  Tennyson  that  the  cicala 
is  loudest  in  the  torrid  calm  of  the  noonday.  ...  At  last  he  al¬ 
tered  it.  but  at  the  henvv  price  of  a  cumbrous  pleonasm,  into 
“and  the  winds  arc  dead.  ' 

Tennyson  also,  we  arc  told,  allowed  many  years  to  elapse  before 
he  corrected  another  error  in  natural  history.  In  'The  Poet's 
Song.*  in  the  line 

The  swallow  stopped  a*  he  hunted  the  bee, 
the  'fly.'  which  'the  swallow  does  hunt,  was  substituted  for  what 
it  does  n*K  hunt  for  very  obvious  reasons.' 

“Some curious  cxamplcsof  Tennyson's  putting  common  things 
in  an  uncommon  way.  which  led  him  into  '  intolerable  affecta¬ 
tion.'  are  likewise  given  by  Mr.  Collins: 

'Thus  we  have  "the  knightly  growth  that  fringed  his  lips  “  for 
a  mustache,  "azure  pillars  of  the  hearth"  for  ascending  smoke, 
"ambrosial  orbs"  for  apples,  "frayed  magnificence"  fora  shabby 
dress,  “the  secular  abyss  to  come  "  for  future  ages,  "the  sinless 
years  that  breathed  ticncath  the  Syrian  blue"  for  the  life  of 
Christ,  "up  went  the  hush'd  amaze  of  hand  and  eye  "  for  a  ges¬ 
ture  of  surprise,  and  the  like.  One  of  the  worst  instances  is  in 
"In  Mcmoriam."  where  what  is  appropriate  to  the  simple  senti¬ 
ment  finds,  as  it  should  do.  corresponding  simplicity  of  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  first  couplet,  to  collapse  into  the  falsetto  of  strained 
artificiality  in  the  second: 

To  rcit  beneath  the  clover  sod 
That  takes  the  sunshine  nnd  the  mins, 

<  >r  :i  here  thr  kneelt*^  drains 

7  Mr  chalice  ej  the  frafet  Gad. 

These  peculiarities.  Mr.  Collins  reminds  us,  arc  less  common  in 
tlie  earlier  poems  than  in  the  later  ;  *  it  was  a  vicious  habit  which 
grew  on  him.  * 
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THE  HANDWRITING  OF  AUTHORS  AS  AN 
INDEX  OF  CHARACTER. 

'"P H E  claim  has  often  been  made  that  every  essential  element 
*  of  human  character,  both  moral  auil  mental,  is  embodied 
in  the  handwriting.  As  the  |r.-ii  is  preeminently  the  tool  of  the 
man  of  letters,  it  would  seem  that  literary  characteristics  vrocld  to 
an  especial  degree  be  indicated  in  the  manuscripts  of  Tit/rra- 
tturs.  Such,  at  any  rate,  is  the  theory  upon  which  Miss  Caro¬ 
line  Tick  nor,  a  granddaughter  of  the  famous  publisher,  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  an  interesting  series  of  articles  in  Truth  < March,  April, 
and  May).  Miss  Ticknor,  after  dealing  with  the  more  or  less 
crabbed  chirograph)*  of  several  seventeenth-century  writers  who 
do  not  much  concern  us,  gives  numerous  spevimensof  the  pen¬ 
manship  of  some  of  the  leading  English  and  American  writers  of 
the  past  fifty  years.  Longfellow's  manuscript  in  particular  she 

M  ZJ-  *gy  '=z=*'  . 

~ — '  'y  •* 

zt.-rS*. : ' 


as  the  extract  (herewith  given (  from  an  early,  and  afterward  re¬ 
vised.  translation  of  a  twelfth-century  troubadour  song  will 
show.  This  specimen  of  the  poet's  writing,  executed  in  1S29. 
when  compared  with  sonic  of  Longfellow's  manuscript  produced 
forty  years  later,  shows  that  hardly  any  perceptible  change  took 
place  in  his  writing  during  that  space  of  time.  The  same  clear, 
ornamental,  upright  hand  from  first  to  last  makes  the  perusal  of 
a  page  of  his  handwriting  the  keenest  pleasure,  while  at  the  same 
time  one  regards  it  as  a  characteristic  expression  of  the  personal¬ 
ity  of  Longfellow,  whose  dignity  and  grace,  and  beauty  of  coun¬ 
tenance.  together  with  his  perfect  taste  in  dress  and  charming 
simplicity  of  manner,  made  him  the  absolute  ideal  of  what  a  poet 
should  be." 

Of  some  of  the  other  great  writers  of  the  New  England  school 
she  says : 

"The  perfect  uniformity  which  Longfellow's  writing  displays 
from  tiisi  to  last  is  not  characteristic  of  that  of  Emerson.  Now 
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SPECIMENS  OF  LITERARY  HANDWRITING. 

IKe<Iace<I  exactly  one  half,  the  relative  site  bein*  retained.* 


finds  noteworthy  and  admirable.  The  upright  *»r  vertical  hand¬ 
writing  now  taught  in  almost  all  American  schools,  and  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Longfellow,  has.  she  says,  been  Used  by  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  great  American  writers.  From  the  days  of  Governor 
Bradford,  of  Plymouth  Colony,  we  find  many  fine  example' of  this 
type  of  penmanship,  which,  says  Miss  Ticknor  "seems  tocairy 
with  it  exceptional  neatness,  precision,  and  accuracy."  She 
writes: 

“  If.  as  Beecher  tells  us.  ‘books  are  the  windows  through  which 
the  soul  looks  out.'  then  assuredly  a  characteristic  manuscript 
must  be  a  ladder  upon  which  the  passer-by.  n<>t  content  with  the 
glimpse  vouchsafed  him  from  allow,  may  mount  for  a  more  inti¬ 
mate  view  of  the  inhabitant  who  peers  out  through  the  glass.  If 
one  mounts  on  this  ladder  to  gain  a  closer  view  of  Longfellow, 
lie  is  amply  rewarded  by  the  more  perfect  knowledge  thus  gained 
of  Ihe  poet's  beautiful  and  really  pictorial  workmanship.  His 
manuscript  speaks  everywhere  of  accuracy,  care,  and  prevision. 


large,  now  small,  varying  as  if  bis  thoughts  came  in  uneven 
waves  and  were  so  registered  upon  the  page  before  him,  wc  read 
therein  the  author's  lack  of  system,  his  freedom  from  conven¬ 
tional  restraints,  and  his  love  of  contradictions  and  surprises. 
.  .  .  Emerson'*  baud  inclined  to  be  large  and  flowing,  more  leg¬ 
ible  in  appearance  than  in  reality.  An  idiosyncrasy  of  his  was 
the  use  of  the  old-fashioned  long  ”s,"  as  shown  in  the  subjoined 
facsimile,  which  exhibits  his  writing  somewhat  smaller  than  his 
usual  hand.  .  .  .  Emerson  was  unsparing  in  corrections.  His 
essay*  were  revised  over  and  over  again,  and  sentence  upon  sen¬ 
tence  stricken  out  «>r  rewritten.  His  manuscript  was  everywhere 
crowded  with  erasures,  and  almost  every  page  Itorc  evidence  of 
diligent  revision.  Not  alone  was  his  manuscript  filled  with  cor¬ 
rections;  his  proof-sheets  were  also  subjected  to  the  same  process, 
so  that  hi>  publishers  aflirm  that  the  cost  of  his  proof-corrections 
often  amounted  to  more  than  the  original  composition  of  the 
. 

“Nathaniel  Hawthorne  wrote  a  fine  running  hand  which  varied 
considerably  in  legibility  according  to  the  author's  mood,  his  good 
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or  bad  pen.  his  rapid  or  tardy  flow  of  thought  His  writing  in¬ 
stantly  reflected  his  mental  attitude  and  pictured  his  sensitive 
organization.  His  handwriting,  like  that  of  the  majorityof  men. 
was  at  its  best  between  the  twenty-fifth  and  fortieth  years  of  life. 
In  some  instances,  his  penmanship  was  remarkably  beautiful, 
but  us  time  went  on  it  deteriorated,  and  altho  to  the  last  it  re¬ 
tained  its  elementary  characteristics,  it  became  more  and  more 
difficult  to  read.  The  manuscript  of  '  Dr.  (Irimshawe's  Secret  * 
is,  for  the  most  part,  as  Julian  Hawthorne  avers,  'hardly  to  be 
deciphered  save  by  Hashes  of  inspiration.'  while  other  manu¬ 
scripts  less  rapidly  written  are  easily  made  out.  'The  Blithedale 
Romance  '  is  an  example  of  his  best  workmanship,  ami  bears  on 
its  pages  few  of  the  corrections  which  mar  the  appearance,  while 
adding  to  the  interest,  of  many  of  his  manuscripts. . 

"The  handwriting  of  Whittier  was  as  beautiful  as  his  own 
moral  influence.  Without  further  early  educational  advantages 
than  those  offered  by  the  'district '  school,  his  methods  of  pro¬ 
duction  were  the  most  painstaking  and  scholarly,  and  even  in  his 
latest  years  his  writing  was  a  pleasure  to  the  eye  and  an  exam¬ 
ple  to  all  careless  ami  indifferent  laymen. 

"  Lowell,  the  master  of  an  exquisite  and  finished  style,  was 
ulsomustcrof  an  elegant  and  graceful  handwriting.  Systematic, 
particular,  and  critical  in  all  bis  method*.  the  charm  of  his  work 
found  fitting  expression  in  his  delightful  workmanship. 

"Bryant  wrote  u  clear,  concise,  and  rather  business-like  hand, 
as  may  lie  seen  by  the  example  shown 

"The  handwriting  of  Holmes  was  eminently  fair.  unif«*rm.  and 
legible,  and  almost  to  the  last  re-tu  ned  its  firm,  clear,  and  pic¬ 
torial  quality.  His  manuscript  was  neatly  anil  carefully  pre¬ 
pared,  and  bore  traces  of  only  an  occasional  correction." 

Of  twogreat  British  novolistsof  a  past  generation  Miss  Tick  nor 
writes : 

"Dickens’s  crabbed  writing  must,  especially  in  later  years, 
have  proved  very  hard  rending  for  the  comj«*sitors.  His  signa¬ 
ture.  as  may  be  seen  in  the  example  of  his  writing,  is  particularly 
indistinguishable,  and  might  lie  translated  into  almost  anything 
by  one  who  did  not  know  that  it  stood  for  Charles  Dickens;  in¬ 
deed,  an  edition  of  his  works,  which  was  issued  with  a  facsimile 
of  his  autograph  u|»>n  the  cover,  was  duhlied  by  the  book  trade 
the  'Snnrleyow  '  edition,  .in  account  of  suggestive  resemblance 
presented  by  the  great  author's  signature.  .  .  .  lie  expended 
much  time  mid  energy  upon  the  preparation  of  his  manuscripts, 
writing  and  rewriting  a  thought  many  times  before  its  expres¬ 
sion  satisfied  him.  Friends  who  were  with  him  during  this  pro¬ 
cess  of  construction  were  surprised  at  the  apparent  smallness  of 
copy  which  cuch  day's  setting  seemed  to  have  produced.  Those 
familiar  with  the  original  manuscripts  of  his  works,  many  of 
which  he  luul  bound  and  kept  ut  his  home  at  flail's  Hill,  describe 
them  us  full  of  interlineations  and  alterations.  In  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  'Dickens-Land,'  Mr.  Whipple  remarks  that  'some  put 
blood  in  their  ink,  some  water.'  and  he  might  have  added  that 
the  author  in  question  made  use  of '  indigo.'  as  a  marked  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  Dickens  was  his  invariable  use  of  blue  ink.  He  would 
write  with  no  other  kind,  and  wherever  lie  went  his  bottle  of 
bright  blue  fluid  accompanied  him.  Kvcn  the  briefest  note  tran- 
scribcd  during  his  stay  in  America  was  indited  in  his  favorite  blue 
ink.  which  he  had  brought  with  him  across  the  Atlantic,  having 
no  confidence  in  the  ability  of  American  ink-makers . 

"  Penmanship  was  with  Thackeray  one  of  the  fine  arts,  and  be 
was  wont  to  nffirm  thut  if  all  trades  failed  he  would  earn  six¬ 
pences  by  writing  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Creed  in  a  space  the 
size  of  that  coin.  He  greatly  delighted  in  fashioning  exquisitely 
penned  little  notes,  which  were  emlH.llishcd  with  the  character¬ 
istic  penal  rowings  which  he  could  so  cleverly  produce.  He  also 
enjoyed  puzzling  a  correspondent  by  writing  in  **»  small  a  hand 
that  the  letter  could  not  l»c  read  without  the  aid  of  a  magnifying- 
glass.  The  use  of  a  pen  was  to  Thackeray  such  an  absolute? 
pleasure  that  lie  would  wholly  disregard  some  vital  business  or 
important  engagement  in  order  to  produce  a  few  artistically 
traced  lines  in  just  the  manner  he  desired.  «>r  to  complete  a  fan¬ 
ciful  pen  -and-ink  sketch  which  happened  to  express  some  passing 
thought." 

And  of  George  Eliot  she  says: 

"  Her  corres|xtndcnce  was  attended  to  wholly  by  her  husband. 
Mr.  Lewes,  who  also  transacted  all  business  with  her  editors  and 
publishers.  Even  her  most  jiersonal  letters  were  almost  invari¬ 


ably  written  bv  him.  so  that  letters  and  notes  in  George  Eliot’s 
own  chirography  arc  exceedingly  rare.  The  extract  given  is 
from  a  note  to  an  intimate  friend,  and  exhibits  her  clear,  fine 
hand  to  good  advantage." 


VERCA,  AND  THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  ITALIAN 

NOVEL. 

1MIE  novel,  wliieh  has  become  tbe  most  distinctive  form  of 
literary  expression  in  the  present  age,  just  as  the  drama 
was  the  distinctive  lilerary  gntrt  in  the  Elizabethan  days,  has 
for  the  most  |*art  developed  u  well-marked  nationui  type  in  each 
of  the  leading  countries  of  the  world.  We  have,  for  instance,  the 
French  novel,  the  English,  the  Russian,  the  Scandinavian;  and 
tbe  past  year  has  seen  a  surprising  birth  of  the  American  spirit 
in  fiction.  The  Italian  novel,  however,  like  the  Spanish,  has 
long  been  under  certain  disadvantages  of  environment.  Owing 
to  the  vast  |H.2itical,  artistic,  and  literary  predominance  of  Franco 
in  Southern  Europe,  where  it  has  so  long  held  the  hegemony  of 
the  Latin  races,  the  Italian  and  the  Spanish  novelists  have  been 
overshadowed  and  have  largely  turned  to  Gallic  writers  for 
model*.  The  greatest  of  Italian  novels,  Maiuoni's  "I  I’romessi 
S|»»si. ”  has  no  nationui  tradition,  and  even  Ariosto’s  marvelous 
poem-novel.  "Orlando  Furioso  "  is  founded  on  the  knightly 
legends  of  France  and  England.  But  with  the  birth  of  Ituliun 
unity  and  with  i—Sitic.il  and  religious  freedom,  a  fermentation  be¬ 
gan  which  has  resulted  in  the  development  of  a  national  type,  as 
represented  in  such  well-known  writers  us  Vcrgu.  D'Annunzio. 
Matildc  Scrruo,  D'Amieis,  Capiinmi.  and  Fogazzaro. 

A  writer  in  /.i  /.'•/*</*<»  Mmttrua  (Madrid),  whose  article  is 
translates!  in  The  living  Ago  (May  afi).  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  even  this  new  school  of  Italian  fiction  is  a  distinct  ofT- 
sh*-*t  of  the  naturalistic  *ch<s>l  of  Zola.  He  says; 

"It  is  true  that  naturalism  is  out  of  fashion  to-day,  but  Zola's 
work  »till  produces  it*  effect*.  The  Italian  writers.  lic!|>cd  by 
their  own  good  sense  and  by  their  own  good  tustc,  kept  them¬ 
selves  free  from  overexuggerution.  contenting  themselves  with 
adopting  the  standard  of  naturalistic  simplicity  that  has  made 
the  representation  of  life,  in  all  its  various  forms,  and  the  envi¬ 
ronment  of  the  individual,  ns  well  as  of  groups  of  humanity, 
more  accurate  and  realistic.  Before  Vergu  reformed  the  Italian 
novel  after  the  model  of  French  naturalism,  the  most  audacious 
writers  exaggerated,  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  letter,  the  latest  ten¬ 
dencies  as  well  as  the  social  and  sentimental  nntithesesof  roman¬ 
ticism.  Dumas  /f/<  was  n  gTcat  lender  of  Italian  minds  until 
Zola's  art  unfurled  its  victorious  banner.  Even  Vcrga.  in  his 
first  novel,  showed  himself  to  lie  u  docile,  passionate  imitntor.of 
the  romantic-aristocratic  art  of  the  author  of  '  La  Dame  mix 
Camillas.*  But.  influenced  by  the  new  formulus.  he  became 
converted  at  once  into  a  strong  and  rigid  naturalist.  ...  In 
truth,  there  is  no  novel  more  impersonal  than  '  Mnlnvoglia. '  The 
author  has  effaced  himself  completely  from  the  liook,  and  there 
remain  in  action  only  the  characters  who  see  with  the  eyes,  think 
with  the  luain.  and  s|>eak  the  rude  language  of  fishermen.  '  Main- 
voglia'  is  more  than  a  tour  At  Jurcf,  it  is  a  true  revelation.  .  .  . 

"With  '  Mast  ro  don  Gcsualdo*  the  Italian  novel  enters  with  fly¬ 
ing  colors  into  the  grand  kingdoms  of  human  truth.  There  is  not 
in  any  work  of  Zola  a  more  vast  or  profound  observation  than 
that  contained  in  this  novel  and  in  '  Malavoglia.'  The  first  steps 
having  been  taken,  it  was  easy  to  advance  along  the  open  road. 
Both  behind  Vcrga  and  at  his  side  there  has  surged  a  throng  of 
creators  of  'the  Italian  novel'  which  is  worthy  of  occupying  n 
most  honorable  and  well-earned  position  in  the  literary  history  of 
the  world.  “ 


li  announced  James  Lane  Alien  has  written  a  new  story  which  is 
eatitle.1  “The  Reign  of  Ixw.  a  Tale  of  ihe  Kentucky  Hemp-Fields."  The 
thvk-Pwyer  ijunr-i  says  that  "the  hero  S»  n  represent  stive  of  the  lowest 
stratum  of  Southern  society,  and  the  heroine  sprang  from  the  highest. 
The  Hot y  is  of  '.he  m:ngling  of  their  live*  and  fortunes— n  general  idea 
which  formed  the  mainspring  of  M:*»  Glasgow'*  recent  novel,  'The  Voice 
of  tbe  People.'  and  of  Mr.  Rober!*..n»  1  Ked  lllood  and  Blue.’  " 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION. 


SOME  OPTICAL  ILLUSIONS  IN  THE 
EXPOSITION. 

PROMINENT  citizen  of  New  York  City,  recently  returned 
from  the  Paris  Exposition,  condemns  it  roundly  in  a  pub¬ 
lished  interview  as  being  at  present  chiefly  a  collection  of  ”  Bow¬ 
ery  fake  shows."  In  this  somewhat  sweeping  phrase  he  doubt¬ 
less  includes  those  features  that  arc  to  the  casual  visitor  the  most 
interesting  in  the  Exhibition,  as  well  as  some  that  command  the 
admiration  of  the  scientist  for  their  ingenuity.  Among  these 
latter  are  a  number  of  panoramas  that  give  the  illusion  of  motion 


HU.  I.— »TtMWi|«M»  VOV *1.1  »MOM  |<>  UNO.  I  Ml  *1*1  C  I  ATOM  IS 

k i . s i.i. v  at  HIST  while  iiu:  wmn  mum*.' 

so  perfectly  that  they  nre  said  to  be  absolutely  realistic.  The  sc 
uru  described  in  /.< t  .Xaturt  (Paris)  by  M.  <1.  Marcsclial.  part  of 
whoso  article  we  translate  below.  Say*  this  writer 

“  Panoramas  are  numerous  at  the  Ex|>o*itinn ;  they  are  every- 
where  to  b«  met  with;  but  all  have  not  the  same  importance, 
and  some  are  dioramas  that  exhibit  the  products  of  a  particular 
country,  like  that  of  Serajevo,  which  fits  in  so  charmingly  at  the 
end  of  the  Bosnia- Herzegovina  pavilion.  At  the  Alpine  Club  we 
find  a  (lcmi-pnnoruniu,  showing  the  mass  of  Mont  Blanc  seen 
from  the  Merde  Clave,  and  several  small  dioramas  of  the  Vosges, 
the  Pauphiny  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  etc . 

"The  Marchand  expedition  is  not  all  shown  in  one  entire  dio¬ 
rama;  wo  find  in  the  corridor*  interesting  scene*  <*f  detail. 
Among  complete  panoramas  we  may  mention  those  *>f  Scheidegg  . 
the  Swiss  Village  ;  that  of  Madagascar,  in  the  midst  of  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  this  colony  ;  and  that  of  the  Tour  of  the  World,  whose 
interest  does  not  correspond  with  the  importance  of  the  building 
that  shelters  it . 

"In  general,  in  nearly  all  the  installations  of  this  kind  of  spec¬ 
tacle.  one  feels  that  the  space  is  limited,  ami  the  scenery  at  the 
background,  being  tin*  near  the  s|«etator.  does  not  give  a  com¬ 
plete  illusion  of  reality. 

"  Wc  have  mentioned  so  far  only  the  pictures— those  that  go  no 
further  than  the  ordinary  panoramas  with  which  we  have  so  long 
been  familiar :  in  others  the  exhibitions  have  ventured  to  extend 
the  illusion  and  give  the  impression  <>f  movement.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  they  have  lind  recourse  to  an  optical  illusion  well  known  to 
travelers  who,  being  in  a  train  at  a  standstill,  are  persuaded  that 
they  have  started,  when  they  see  an  adjoining  train  move  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

"That  the  effect  may  be  produced,  it  is  sufficient  that  the  eye 
should  not  be  able  to  make  any  comparison  with  the  ground  or 
with  objects  at  a  distance  ;  the  visual  ray  should  be  limited  to 
the  objects  in  motion.  This  principle  has  been  applied  in  differ¬ 
ent  ways;  in  the  stcrcorama  the  spectators  are  supposed  tube 
traveler*  in  the  cabin  of  a  lioat ;  in  the  Trans-Siberian  they  are 
in  the  cars  of  a  railroad  train  .  the  cineorama  supposes  them  to 
be  in  the  basket  of  a  balloon  ;  and  in  the  marcorama  they  arc  on 
the  bridge  of  a  transatlantic  steamer,  which  lias  all  the  motions 
of  rolling  and  pitching.  In  all  of  them  it  is  really  the  scenery 
that  moves.” 


In  the  stereorama  or  “Sea  Poem.”  by  Messrs.  Fraucovich  and. 
Cadau.  we  are  told,  the  spectator  is  placed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  i, 
in  a  sort  of  dark  semicircular  chamber ;  his  view  is  limited  by  a 
series  of  windows  in  a  thick  wall.  Looking  through  one  of  these, 
the  spectators  see  passing  the  whole  of  the  Algerian  coast  from 
Bone  to  Oran.  The  variations  in  weather,  the  state  of  the  sea. 
ami  the  scenic  features  of  the  coast  are  all  rendered  with  great 
fidelity.  To  quote  again  ; 

“The  background  is  all  painted  on  a  cylindrical  surface,  as 
with  panoramas  generally.  This  rests  on  a  circular  platform  of 
a  diameter  much  greater  than  its  own.  so  that  there  is  a  wide 
border  all  around  it.  The  whole  arrangement  may  be  repre¬ 
sented  roughly  by  a  high  hat.  It  is  furnished  with  wheels  which 
run  on  a  circular  rail,  and  is  moved  slowly  by  an  electric  motor. 

.  .  .  On  the  wide  bonier  already  mentioned  have  been  arranged 
concentrically  forty  vertical  steel  bands  (see  Fig.  2)  supported 
by  iron  rod*  ami  rising  slightly  one  almve  the  other.  On  these 
liands  are  painted  waves,  and  to  them  are  fixed  models  of  ships. 
To  reproduce  the  smoke  of  the  steamers  a  very  ingenious  artifice 
has  been  employed,  consisting  of  sheets  of  very  thin  glass  prop¬ 
erly  (tainted  and  placed  one  behind  tlie  other. 

"This  arrangement  of  the  part  of  the  panorama  nearest  to  the 
public  is  wonderfully  successful.  It  harmonizes  as  well  us  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  background  and  gives  a  remarkable  effect  of  relief, 
»o  that  the  whole  effect  is  startling  in  its  truth. 

"The  Trans-Siberian  Panorama  put  up  by  the  International 
Sleeping-Car  Company  ...  is  presented  in  a  jicculiarly  inter¬ 
esting  fashion.  The  spectator  finds  himself  in  a  real  car  In-long¬ 
ing  to  the  company  .  there  are  but  three  of  these,  but  they  are  ao 
meter*  |«>s  feet)  long,  and  contain  salons,  dining  compartment*, 
smoking-rooms,  bar*,  sleeping  compartments,  etc . 

"To  give  the  visitor  the  impression  of  a  real  journey,  all  that 
is  of  interest  in  the  trip  front  Moscow  to  Peking  is  caused  to  pass 
before  him  «».  57*  kilometer*,  w  hich  can  In-  traversed  in  five  days 
when  the  mad  is  completed;  at  present  it  reaches  only  to  Lake 
Baikal . 

"From  a  railroad  train  all  (Hunts  of  the  landscajie  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  move  past  with  the  same  speed.  The  ruudltcd.  which  i* 
nearest,  flics  past  very  swiftly;  next,  the  bushes  and  shrubs  that 
border  it  move  a  little  less  rapidly;  the  more  distant  houses, 
tree*,  etc.,  are  still  -Jowcr.  and  finally  the  distant  object*  puss 
very  slowly  indeed.  This  effect  has  been  aimed  at  in  the  pano¬ 
rama  :  in  a  great  ditch  that  extend*  the  full  length  of  the  build- 


IK.  t— nil  ‘TIKI  H  AM  *.  MKHVIXO  Million  OF  I'ROIKICINO  Till 

ILIAMOX. 


ing  has  been  arranged  machinery  that  moves  four  sections  of  the 
landscape  at  different  speed*.” 

These  different  sections  are  shown  by  illustrations.  The  section 
representing  the  roadbed  is  a  horizontal  strip  of  cloth,  on  which 
has  been  glued  sand  and  pebbles  and  which  moves  at  the  rate  of 
i.ouo  feet  a  minute.  The  section  representing  hushes  by  the  side 
of  the  track  moves  about  joo  feet  a  minute,  the  one  representing 
the  middle  distance  150  feet  and  the  furthest  only  about  20  feet  a 
minute.  The  scenery  represents  ihe  chief  cities  along  the  route, 
including  Moscow.  Omsk,  and  Irkutsk,  as  well  as  the  shores  of 
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the  Baikal,  tile  great  Chinese  Wall,  ant!  finally  Peking.  The 
whole  journey  takes  45  minutes  ;  but  two  trips  arc  never  exactly 
alike,  for  the  speeds  of  the  different  scenic  sections  being  differ¬ 
ent.  the  combinations  of  the  tour  arc  never  precisely  the  same, 
and  an  indefinite  variety  of  landscape  thus  results.—  Transla¬ 
tion  made  for  Tmk  Lukkary  Dicist. 


CURES  FOR  OLD  AGE. 

THE  point  of  view  front  which  old  age  is  regarded  as  a  dis¬ 
ease  and  remedies  or  palliatives  are  sought  for  it.  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  recent  science.  No  miraculous  fountain  of  youth  is 
now  sought  for;  but  an  attempt  is  'icing  made  to  identify  the 
bodily  alteration*  that  constitute  physical  old  age  and  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  they  may  not  be  affected  by  medical  treatment. 
Metschnikoff'*  old  age  serum.  >o  widely  exploited  in  the  sensa¬ 
tional  press,  was  an  example  of  one  of  these  attempts.  The 
Russian  physiologist  believes  that  in  old  age  what  he  calls  the 
"  nobler  "  cells  of  the  organism  arc  devoured  by  coarser  cells,  and 
that  wo  can  retard  this  process  by  the  injection  «-f  scrum  front 
more  youthful  organisms.  M.  S.  Marincscq.  a  more  recent  in- 
vestigator  still,  disagrees  on  some  vital  points  with  the  Russian 
scientist,  lie  regards  the  aging  of  the  cell  as  a  normal  result  of 
its  growth— a  failure  of  equilibrium  between  its  elements.  The 
weakened  cell  may  Ik*  devoured  by  antagonistic  cells,  but  these 
are  not  the  " macrophages  "  or  coarse  white  cells  of  the  blood,  as 
maintained  by  MotsvhnikofT.  M.  Marinescq'soriginal  |>apcr  was 
read  before  the  Paris  Acudcmyof  Science*,  and  an  abstract,  from 
the  author's  own  pen.  ap|iears  in  Cannot  (May  I3».  lie  says 
"According  to  Mctschnikoff.  senile  atrophy  is  the  result  of 
inner  phenomena  of  the  cells,  of  a  strife  between  the  elements  of 
the  tissues,  a  strife  in  which  conjunctive  tissue  conies  off  tl*c 
victor  and  in  which  the  larger  cells  (inacro])liagvs)  com  (sues  the 
dwtriMlklltof  the  nobler  elements,  which  are  iinapalile  of  self- 
defense.  The  means  of  vmiing  thle  senile  dugcncrecj  mold 
Ik-  tile'  destruction  of  the  macrophages  by  an  appropriate  serum 
This  suggestive  belief  of  the  Russian  scientist  determined  M 
Marincscq,  so  he  writes,  to  take  up  the  study  of  the  death  of  tK- 
nervc-cull.  With  this  intent  he  lias  examined  cells  from  the 
spinal  cords  and  brains  of  individuals  from  sixty  to  one  hundred 
and  ten  years  old.  and  i«  now  convinced  that  the  modifications 
that  constitute  old  age  in  the  nerve-cell  consist  n*>t  only  of  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  cvll-lmdy,  but  also  of  more  interesting  changes  m  its 
Interior,  of  which  some  are  visible  under  the  microscope.  He 
goes  on  to  say. : 

"It  is  well  known  that  in  its  normal  state  the  nerve-eel  I  con¬ 
tains  in  its  interior  geometric  elements  strongly  colored  by  cer¬ 
tain  pigments.  In  the  aged  person,  especially  when  dving.it  a 
very  advanced  age.  these  elements  arc  reduced  in  volume  ami 
number;  sometimes  they  change  into  granulations,  ami  this  final 
alteration,  which  I  have  named  •  senile  chromatolysi* '  •  has  its 
chief  seat  around  the  cell-nucleus.  Resides,  the  (cell]  contains 
a  quantity  <>f  a  pigmentary  substance  which  is  a  product  of  dis¬ 
organisation  of  the  cell  itself. 

"As  the  person  grows  older,  this  substance  increases,  and  thus 
reduces  the  nutritive  and  respiratory  capacity  of  the  nerve-cell. 
The  number  of  prolongations  of  the  cell  is  considerably  lc--~  than 
in  the  normal  state,  and  their  ramifications  have  disappeared. 
Finally,  the  volume  of  the  cell  diminishes  in  variable  degree, 
amounting  sometimes  to  actual  atrophy.  Inagre.it  number  of 
preparations  ...  1  have  never  found  macrophages  destroying 
the  nerve-cell ;  senile  atrophy  is  therefore  n»*t  due  to  the  invasion 
of  the  nerve-cell  by  phagocytes.  This  is  n>*t  the  case,  however, 
in  certain  diseased  states;  I  have  maintained  since  1S-/1  that 
when  the  vitality  of  the  cell  is  suddenly  lowered,  it  is  being  de¬ 
voured  by  other  cells  to  which  I  have  given  the  name  of  *ucu- 

ronopliage.'*.’ " 

There  is.  therefore,  according  to  this  author,  a  strife  between 
cells  in  old  age.  but  only  in  diseased  old  age.  and  the  combatants 
•C.ieck  color,  an-!  hut.  a  1<> 


are  not  the  same  as  asserted  by  Metschnikoff.  M.  Marincscq 
holds  that  there  is  a  special  nerve-destroying  tissue  which  is 
present  in  the  body  from  the  embryonic  period.  but  which  is  re¬ 
tarded  and  antagonized  in  health  by  the  action  of  the  nerve- 
tissue.  lie  believes  that  the  nerve-cell  secretes  a  peculiar  sub¬ 
stance  that  prevents  the  excessive  development  of  its  antagonist 
and  thus  preserves  “nutritive  equilibrium"  in  the  central  nervous 
system.  Many  of  the  facts  of  disease  confirm  him.  he  says,  in 
this  opinion.  He  goes  on  to  say . 

“We  may  say  in  general  that  when  the  achromatic  substance 
of  tl»c  ncrvc-ccll  loses  its  vitality,  the  nerve-destroying  cells 
wake  from  their  slumbers,  multiply,  and  attack  the  nerve- 
cell . 

"The  age  and  death  of  the  nerve-cell  arc  inseparable  from  its 
life  and  functions.  Like  the  organism  of  which  it  is  a  puit.  the 
cell  appeals,  grows,  declines,  and  dies.  The  reason  for  this 
growing  old  must  not  lie  sought  ill  a  strife  between  the  elements 
•>f  the  nerve-centers,  b.  t  rather  in  a  lack  of  chemical  synthesis  ill 
the  cell  itself.  Tiic  normal  edifice  of  the  cell  is  maintained  by 
equilibrium  U-twcvn  the  synthesis  of  growth  and  functional  de¬ 
struction  When  this  equilibrium  is  broken,  .  .  .  the  disorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  cell  follows  .  .  .  To  prevent  these  manifestations 
of  old  age  we  must  stimulate  the  chemical  synthesisof  the  nei  ve- 
cvll  by  a  dynamogcnic  substance.  Among  such  substai  ccs  the 
scrum  of  young  animal*  ...  as  promised  by  Metschnikoff.  may 
stimulate  the  enfeebled  energy  of  the  noble  elements  and  retard 
in  a  certain  degree  the  oncoming  of  old  age."-  /  •  aui/aiion  made 
for  Tut  l.i in.. miv  Ui«;i*i. 


VEGETATION  mND  GOLD  DEPOSITS. 

T  is  contended  by  --.me  authorities  that  vegetation  in  the 
neighborhood  of  gold  deposits  may  dissolve  the  precious 
metal  to  such  a  degree  that  the  dc|»osit  may  become  impover¬ 
ished.  Dr.  K.  E.  I.ungewitz  uphold*  this  theory  in  The  Engi¬ 
neering  and  Mtmng  / onrna /  (April  j**i.  and  also  states  his  belief 
that  vegetation  in  past  ages  has  played  an  important  p*rt  in  the 
deposition  of  ••  plater  "  gold.  He  notes  that  chemists  have  long 
suspected  that  gold  might  slowly  dissolve  in  surface  water,  but 
that  no  analysis  had  been  able  to  demonstrate  this,  owing  simply 
to  the  fact,  a*  the  author  believe  *,  that  the  solution  is  almost  in¬ 
finitely  weak.  l»r  I.ungewitz  argued  that  if  the  surface  water 
contained  dissolved  gold,  it  would  naturally  be  drawn  up  by  thu 
roots  of  trees.  I  Ic  say* ; 

"We  assume  that  if  gold  is  dissolved  by  surfucc  waters  it 
•night  to  lie  found  111  tiec*  which  are  growing  in  the  neighborhood 
•*f  lodes  or  on  placer*  In  a  similar  way  we  knew  sea-water  to 
contain  iodin  before  it  ever  was  detected  in  it.  Iiccuuse  this  trie- 
ment  was  found  concentrated  in  certain  sea  plants  from  which  it 
was  extracted  on  a  large  scale.  In  my  investigation  trees  were 
felled  and  cut  into  pieces  of  convenient  size.  After  this  the  bark 
was  removed  with  alsnit  on*  null  of  tile-  outside  wood.  These 
piece*  were  placed  upon  a  clean  sheet  of  corrugated  iron  und 
fired.  The-  ashes,  which  yet  contained  grains  of  charcoal,  were 

collected  and  assayed . 

“In  the  fir*t  sample  of  wood  ash  I  obtained,  gold  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  present,  hut  itsqtianiilv  was  so  small  that  an  estimation  uf 
its  amount  was  out  of  the  question.  The  reason  was.  as  I  found 
out  later,  that  my  workmen  had  taken  it  easy  and  had  felled  one 
of  those  rather  rare  soft-wood  trees.  The  next  ones  felled  be¬ 
longed  to  the  vK-alled  iior.woods,  the  ashes  of  which  gave  re¬ 
turns  varying  from  $<».  10  to  $0.40  gold  jier  ton . 

"So  far  only  the  parts  of  the  trunk  near  the  roots  hud  been  used 
for  these  experiments.  To  sec  in  which  part  of  the  tree  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  gold  was  to  Im.-  found,  the  same  experiments  were  carried 
out  with  larger  part  of  the  branches,  and  here  1  obtained  the  most 
interesting  results.  These  parts  were  richer  in  gold  than  all 
others  previously  tested.  The  increase  was  not  everywhere  the 
same,  but  the  highest  result  1  obtained  was  $1.17  per  ton  of  ash. 
The  percentage  of  asb  in  the  wood  of  tropical  trees  has  never 
been  determined  " 

Dr.  I.ungewitz  regard*  it  a*  proved  that  gold  is  dissolved  by 
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the  surface  waters  traversing  a  gold  formation.  The  solution 
must  be  so  weak  that  nothing  but  the  osmotic  action  of  millions 
if  cell-membranes  is  able  to  concentrate  it  sufficiently  to  precipi¬ 
tate  the  gold,  and  the  gold  in  this  solution  must  l>c  in  such  a 
combination  as  to  withstand  the  reducing  action  that  untold 
numbers  of  cell-membranes  and  cell-contents  must  exert.  What 
,is  the  substance  in  the  water  that  is  able  to  dissolve  the  gold  in 
this  way?  Dr.  Lungexvitz  leaves  its  identification  to  future  in¬ 
vestigators,  but  he  states  chemical  facts  that  lead  him  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  vegetation  must  l<e  hei  1  responsible  for  it.  Tli.it 
this  action  continued  through  long  years  may  have  a  disastrous 
effect  on  some  gold  deposits,  and  that  it  must  have  built  up  others 
by  transferring  gold  in  a  state  of  solution,  he  regards  as  certain 


CROSS-EDUCATION. 

THIS  term  is  applied  by  Prof  E  W.  Scripture  of  Yale  to  the 
curious  results  that  appear  in  certain  cases  where  practise 
or  exercise  with  a  limb  or  organ  develops  not  only  that  particular 
limb  or  organ,  but  also  the  corresponding  one  on  the  opjiosite 
sale.  In  an  article  on  the  subject  in  .  //</•/, •/<<«' .  /‘<>/*u/ur  .v  iente 
Monthly,  Professor  Scripture  a"»rts  hi*  lielicf  that  the  discovery 
may  have  important  bearing  on  educational  method*.  lie  say* 
that  his  attention  was  first  called  to  the  phenomenon  during  ex¬ 
periments  on  tho  strength  of  the  hand  us  measured  by  compres¬ 
sion  of  a  rubber  bulb.  It  was  found  that  after  practising  the 
right  hand  alone  nine  days,  with  a  gain  of  altout  ?*>  per  cent  in 
strength,  the  left  hand,  which  had  not  liven  practised  at  all  in 
the  mean  time,  gained  ulioiit  50  per  cent.  The  same  result  ap¬ 
peared  in  other  cx|>erimcrit*.  and  was  found  to  have  been  noticed 
by  other  investigators.  Thus.  Prof.  Oscar  Kuif.  who  bobls  the 
chair  of  music  in  the  Berlin  Hochsehulv.  writes  to  I’rofeasor 
Scripture  ns  follows: 

“In  tho  spring  of  i$<j3  I  marie  an  cx|ierinient  with  twenty  of 
my  pupils.  I  U-gan  by  taking  the  average  sj*  ed  of  each  ha  ml 
with  tho  metronome.  The  average  of  the  right  hand  wa*  .  [  nf> 
(  3  four  times  116  in  the  minute)  1 1'*4  bvatx|.  and  for  the  left 
hand  1 1  a  [44S  beats).  I  gave  them  exercise*  for  the  right  hand 
only  (linger  exorcises,  scab  s,  and  broken  accords) .  t<>  develop 
rapidity.  After  one  week  the  average  of  the  right  hand  was  120 
(4S0) ;  after  two  weeks,  12b  [504)  .  three  week*.  IJ3  («3*J.  etc. 
After  two  months  the  right  hand  yielded  i;6  |'-«4).  Then  I  had 
them  try  the  left  hand,  which  averaged  icj  (<>*•»),  whereas  in 
November  the  average  was  only  1 12  [41*  |  In  two  months*  time, 
absolutely  without  practise,  the  left  hand  b  id  risen  from  1 13  (44*) 
to  152  |(h»)<),  A  few  of  my  pupils  hail  sonic  difficulty  in  playing 
the  scales  in  parallel  motion,  but  were  able  to  play  them  in  con¬ 
trary  motion. 

"The  tenor  of  ray  work  is  that  in  piano-playing  the  chief  re¬ 
quirement  is  not  that  each  single  linger  should  move  rapidly,  but 
that  each  movement  should  come  at  exactly  the  right  time,  and 
we  do  not  work  only  to  get  iimlicr  linger*,  but.  more  than  that, 
to  get  perfect  control  over  each  finger  The  source  of  what  in 
Germany  is  called  I'ingtr/ortightit  is  the  center  of  our  nervous 
system— the  brain. “ 

These  facts,  says  Professor  Scripture,  require  further  investi¬ 
gation  ;  if  practise  of  one  hand  educates  the  other  hand,  will  it 
not  also  educate  the  foot?  Again,  if  practise  of  one  hand  de¬ 
velops  strength  in  other  munlxn  of  the  body,  may  it  not  also 
develop  their  dexterity?  If  development  of  will  powxr  in  one 
direction  effects  a  development  in  another  direction,  why  may  not 
this  l>e  extended  to  the  higher  forms  that  go  to  make  tip  charac¬ 
ter?  To  quote  further : 

"The  outlook  begins  to  be  stirring  on  account  of  its  vast  ness. 
If  the  last  principle  he  admitted,  there  seems  no  argument  against 
the  claim  that  some  forms  of  manual  training,  such  .is  lathe  work 
«.id  forgo  work,  are  just  the  things  to  develop  moral  character. 
By  the  same  reasoning  we  would  be  obliged  to  admit  the  often- 
made  argument  that  training  in  Latin.  Greek,  and  mathematics 
furnishes  a  means  of  general  mental  development.  If  we  admit 


the  principle,  we  find  ourselves  at  once  involved  in  important 
educational  controversies.  However  we  may  think  in  respect  to 
these  questions,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  worth  while  to  climb  a  lad¬ 
der  which  has  such  an  outlook  at  the  top.  Let  us  lxgin, 

"In  the  first  place,  the  fact  of  cr.ss-educatinn  is  established. 

Let  us  ask  in  what  this  education  consists.  O11  this  point  some 
curious  observations  have  been  made  by  Prof.  \V.  \V.  Iiavis,  now 
of  Iowa  College  The  subject  of  the  experiment  began  by  rais¬ 
ing  a  five-pound  dumb-bell  by  flexing  the  arm  at  the  elbow  ;  this 
called  into  play  chiefly  the  biceps  muscle  for  lifting  and  the  fore¬ 
arm  muscles  for  grasping.  This  was  done  as  many  times  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  nght  arm.  and  then,  after  a  rest,  with  the  left  arm. 

The  subject  then  entered  upon  a  practise  extending  from  two  to 
four  weeks;  this  consisted  1:1  lifting  the  weight  with  the  right 
arm  only.  At  the  end  lioth  arms  were  tested  as  at  the  start, 

"The  results  were  strange  enough.  .  .  .  All  subjects  had 
gained  power  in  the  unpractised  left  arm.  three  of  them  largely 
and  three  slightly.  All  but  one  had  gained  in  the  size  of  the  un¬ 
practised  left  biceps.  Strangely  enough,  those  who  had  gained 
m**st  in  | rnwer  had  gained  least  in  si/e.  The  case  was  quite  sim¬ 
ilar  in  regard  to  !l»e  girth  of  the  forearm.  The  gains  in  power 
were  unquestionably  mostly  central  -that  is,  in  the  nerve-centers 
—and  not  in  the  muscles.  Yet  there  was  also  a  strange  but  un¬ 
questionable  gain  in  the  size  of  the  muscles  at  the  same  time. 

"We  have  arrived  at  tho  second  stop  of  the  ladder,  which  is: 

The  gain  by  practise  which  shows  itself  in  cross-education  con¬ 
sist*  in  a  development  of  higher  nerve -centers  connected  with 
the  two  sides  of  the  Indy.  We  must  next  ask:  Is  this  effect  of 
practise  confined  to  the  symmetrical  organ,  or  does  it  extend  to 
other  organs?  This  question  was  answered  by  u  peculiar  experi¬ 
ment." 

This  experiment  consisted  in  educating  the  feet  to  tap  011  a 
telegraph  key.  and  its  result*.  Professor  Scripture  tells  us.  show 
that  the  effects  of  such  practise  are  unquestionably  transferred 
to  all  parts  «.f  the  body.  He  believe*  that  sooner  or  later  we 
shall  be  able  to  show  that  development  of  those  fornix  of  the  will 
involved  in  simple  muscular  activities  does  also  develop  the  more 
complicated  form*  that  express  themselves  in  mental  acts.  To 
quote  again: 

• 

"It  ha*  long  been  claimed  that  s|*orts.  games,  and  manual  oc* 
cu pat  ions  are  among  the  l*e*t  developers  of  character.  Football 
develops  solidarity  of  feeling  and  action:  running  rapid*  or  cross- 
country  hunting  develop  coolness  in  danger  and  promptness  and 
firmness  of  judgment ;  wood-turning  requires  I  wild  ness  and  fore¬ 
sight  ;  forge  work  require*  regulation  anil  reserve  of  power,  and 
so  on.  This  i*  no  place  for  an  account  of  the  psychology  of  sport* 
and  occupations,  but  if  the  reader  has  ever  tried  any  of  these 
things  and  failed  lie  will  easily  recognize  the  lacking  mental 
quality. 

"Yet  there  has  never  been  but  one  attempt,  as  fur  ns  1  can 
learn,  to  organize  a  system  of  manual  occupation*  ou  the  basis 
of  this  principle.  The  mccvss  of  tin-  uttempt  furnishes,  1  believe, 
the  still-lacking  laboratory  proof  of  the  principle  itself.  I  refer 
to  the  remarkable  experiment  of  Mr.  Z.  R.  Brockway,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory. 

“  Most  of  the  young  felons  sent  to  the  Elmira  Reformatory  arc 
set  to  learning  trades,  by  which  they  can  support  themselves  on 
leaving.  Those,  however,  who  are  too  stupid  to  even  learn  tho 
simplest  trade  are  put  into  a  manual-training  school,  in  the  hope 
that  their  brains  can  be  sufficiently  developed  to  enable  them  to 
keep  out  of  the  prison  or  the  asylum.  Those  who  arc  so  stupid 
that  they  have  difficulty  in  learning  the  alphabet  or  in  counting 
their  fingers  are  put  into  a  kindergarten,  where  they  practise  on 
letter  blocks  and  sticks  and  straws." 

The  results  at  Elmira  plainly  indicate.  Professor  Scripture  as¬ 
sert*.  that  manual  training  may  develop  the  mind.  This,  he 
say*,  is  only  one  instance  of  the  utility  of  cross-education,  which 
he  believes  will  conic  to  be  recognized  as  a  powerful  factor  in  all 
kinds  of  training.  He  concludes: 

"When  manual-training  schools  organize  their  courses  on  the 
principle  of  adapting  the  exercise  to  the  ability  to  be  developed, 
we  shall  have  abundance  of  similar  proof.  When  these  facts 
have  been  incontestably  established,  there  will  be  a  means  of 
satisfying  the  complaints  of  those  who  arc  constantly  attacking 
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our  schools  because  they  develop  intellect  and  ruin  character. 
•What  is  the  use.'  say  they. ‘of  teaching  children  to  read  and 
think  if  you  do  not  make  them  honest  and  truthful?  How  is  it 
better  for  the  community  to  educate  liars  and  thieves  merely  that 
they  may  lie  and  steal  successfully  in  business  and  politics, 
where  they  can  not  be  caught,  rather  than  to  leave  them  in  the 
slums,  where  the  police  can  get  them?'  The  accusation  is  bit¬ 
terly  unjust  in  many  ways,  but  its  force  can  be  met  by  intro¬ 
ducing  a  system  of  character-building  based  on  a  careful  study 
of  the  means  of  developing  truthfulness,  honesty,  carefulness, 
persistence,  bravery,  courage  under  defeat,  and  the  other  quali¬ 
ties  that  go  to  make  up  a  true  man.  The  foundation  of  this  sys¬ 
tem  is  to  he  found.  I  believe,  in  the  firincip/e  of  character-build¬ 
ing  by  motor  activity. 

"The  ladder  of  cross-education  will  be  slowly  climbed  by  psy¬ 
chological  investigators:  if  they  find  at  the  top  a  principle  fo 
such  value  and  wide  application,  surely  the  climb  will  have  been 
worth  the  time  and  trouble.” 


WOMEN'S  AND  MEN'S  BRAINS. 

HAT  man's  brain  is  proportionately  larger  than  woman's 
is  shown,  according  to  an  article  in  The  Sineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury,  by  a  study  of  the  most  accurate  measurements.  The 
author  of  this  article.  Alexander  Sutherland,  is  a  believer  in  the 
equality  of  the  sexes,  and  hud  formerly  asserted  that  man's  bruin 
is  no  larger  in  pro|«»rtion  to  his  laxly  than  woman's  in  pn>js>rtion 
to  hers.  The  prevalent  contrary  notion,  he  believed,  was  a  fal¬ 
lacy  that  could  1«  disproved  by  statistic*.  The  result  of  his  in¬ 
vestigations,  however,  has  been  to  convince  him  that  the  gener¬ 
ally  received  idea  i*  correct.  Mr.  Sutherland  made  comparisons, 
as  far  ns  pOMiblc,  between  men  and  women  of  the  same  height 
ami  weight.  In  toa  men  mid  113  women  between  <>4  and  66 
inches  tall  the  bruins  of  the  men  averaged  4 6.9  ounces,  those  of 
the  women  only  41.9  ounces,  u  difference  of  12  |*er  cent,  in  the 
men’s  favor.  When  21  small  men  were  compared  with  135 
women  of  equal  height  the  difference  was  6  per  cent.  :  in  still 
another  case  it  wax  9  per  cent,  in  the  men's  favor.  The  name 
difference  appears  when  men  und  women  of  the  same  weight  are 
compared.  Says  Mr.  Sutherland: 

"There  are  91  men  and  11b  women  whose  Imdies  were  In- tween 
30  ami  39  kilograms.  The  brains  of  the  men  weighed  1.34'  gram* 
and  those  of  the  women  1.206.  which  gives  the  men  an  excess  of 
11  per  cent.  There  were  20b  men  nnd  123  women  whose  body 
weights  lay  between  40  and  49  kilograms.  The  brains  of  the 
men  averaged  1,362  grams,  those  of  the  women  only  1.215.  Here 
the  men  have  the  advantage  by  12  jkt  cent.  Between  50  and  59 
kilograms  there  were  148  men  and  50  women.  The  men's  brains 
averaged  1.370  gram*,  the  women's  only  1.245.  The  excc**  is  w 
|ht  cent,  in  favor  of  the  men.” 

Of  course  this  does  not  touch  the  question  of  quality,  and  Mr. 
Sutherland  assures  us  that  science  can  not  yet  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion.  Says  7 he  1  imes-lleralJ  < Chicago)  in  discussing  Mr.  Suth¬ 
erland's  article  editorially: 

"So  far  as  investigations  have  gone  there  seems  to  be  no  es¬ 
sential  difference  in  the  way  the  brains  are  made  or  in  the  mate¬ 
rials  that  are  used.  Under  these  circumstances  then,  would  size 
of  itself  indicate  an  advantage?  Pbssibly.  because  the  brains  of 
intellectually  great  men  are  larger  than  the  average.  An  exam¬ 
ination  extended  to  eighty-five  world-famous  characters  showed 
a  difference  of  9.3  jier  cent.” 

Mr.  Sutherland,  however,  doc*  not  allow  his  results  to  drive 
him  from  his  conviction  that  the  sexes  are  intellectually  equal. 
He  says: 

"  If  it  be  true  that  the  female  brain  is  less  by  10  per  cent,  in  its 
proportion  than  the  male  brain,  am!  if  it  could  in  consequence  lie 
demonstrated  that  the  average  woman  has  10  per  cent,  levs  of 
intellectual  capacity  than  the  average  man.  it  still  has  to  be  re¬ 
membered  that  even  then  90  per  cent,  of  the  women  are  the 
equals  of  90  per  cent,  of  the  men.  On  a  iittle  consideration  this 
will  *ec ni  to  imply  that  the  average  man  has  to  recognize  about 
4<>  per  cent,  of  the  women  a'  being  his  superiors  in  intellect." 


ELECTRICAL  HORTICULTURE. 

HE  result'  obtained  by  culture  under  the  influence  of  electric 
light  were  described  to  the  readers  of  T m:  Literary  Digest 
several  years  ago.  The  method  has  made  such  advances  that  the 
growing  of  lettuce  for  salads,  in  spacious  greenhouses  with  the 
aid  of  electric  light,  is  already  carried  on  as  a  profitable  indus¬ 
trial  pursuit  near  Chicago  and  elsewhere  in  this  country.  The 
uh-  of  electric  currents  for  stimulating  vegetation,  which  was 
discussed  in  these  columns  about  the  same  time,  still  remains 
un>citled.  A  communication  on  this  subject,  made  by  a  Russian 
engineer.  V.  A.  Tvurin.  before  the  St.  Petersburg  ElcCtro-Tech- 
nical  Society,  contains  some  information  on  the  work  done  in 
Ru'sia  by  SpyeshncfT  and  Kravkoif.  We  quote  an  account  from 
Suture,  which  says : 

"The  former  experimented  a  few  years  ngo  on  three  different 
lines.  Repeating  well-known  experiments  uu  electrified  seeds, 
he  ascertained  once  more  that  such  seeds  germinated  more  rap¬ 
idly.  and  gave  better  fruit  and  better  crops  (from  two  and  a  half 
to  six  times  higher)  than  seeds  that  bad  not  been  submitted  to 
preliminary  electrification.  Repeating  next  the  experiments  of 
Rons— that  i».  burying  in  the  soil  one  copper  and  one  zinc  plate, 
placed  vertically  and  connected  by  a  wire,  he  found  that  potatoes 
and  mots  grown  in  the  electrified  spate  gave  crops  three  times 
heavier  than  th<**c  which  were  grown  close  by  on  a  test  plot ;  the 
carrots  attaint'd  a  quite  unusual  size,  of  from  ten  to  twelve  inches 
in  diameter.  SpycshnvfT's  third  scries  of  experiments  was  more 
original.  Hu  planted  on  his  experimental  plot,  about  ten  yards 
apart,  wooden  provided  at  their  tops  with  metallic  aigrettes 
connected  together  by  wires,  *->  as  to  cultivate  his  plants  under  a 
sort  of  network  of  wires,  lie  obtained  some  striking  results,  one 
of  which  was  that  the  growth  and  the  ripening  of  barley  were 
accelerated  by  twelve  days  Quite  recently  M.  Kravkofl  under¬ 
took  a  series  of  lalioratory  cxjwrinunt*  ujon  lioxcsof  soil  sub¬ 
mitted  to  electric  currents.  The  temperature  of  the  soil  was 
raised  by  these  currents  ;  its  moisture  decreased  first,  but  began 
to  increase  after  a  course  of  three  weeks  (the  same  increase  of 
moisture  was  also  noticed  by  Ficlitncr)  ;  and  finally,  the  amount 
of  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  waft  increased  by  the  elcetric  cur¬ 
rents.  With  what  1*  now  known  upon  the  influence  of  micro¬ 
organisms  ujM.li  vegetation,  further  research  ou  similar  lines  i* 
most  desirable  and  very  pmmising.” 


SCIENCE  BREVITIES, 

The  annual  mating  of  the  National  Academy  of  S.  lence  at  Washington, 
|>  C..  was  re.  rntly  brought  t..  a  close  with  the  announcement  of  the  award 
of  the  Itarnaid  medal  to  Wilhelm  Conrad  KoentRen,  the  discoverer  of  the 
x-ray*  Tne  medal  1*  presented  only  once  In  live  year*,  and  is  given  to 
the  perw-n  making  the  most  important  scientific  discovery  during  that 
period  The  award  was  unanimously  approved  by  the  members. 

••THE  testimony  of  witnesses  to  drowning*  on  various  occasions  needs 
to  be  eollec  ted  before  it  can  be  stated  as  the  usual  fact  that  there  is  a  rising 
to  the  surface  three  times.”  savs  M.  Ketabew  in  /t Science  AVtw,  June. 
“The  human  body  in  life,  or  with  the  lungs  inflated,  naturally  floats,  as 
every  one  knows  who  ha*  learned  to  swim,  nr  even  to  keep  bis  mouth 
above  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  and  one  to  whom  this  discovery  has  come 
can  finat  face  up  without  moving  hand  or  foot.  Itut  how  soon  a  frightened 
victim  of  accident  can  gulp  enough  water  to  drive  the  air  out  of  his  lungs 
1*  another  question.  Undoubtedly,  it  has  become  a  tradition  everywhere 
that  the  droa  mng  rise  three  time*,  and  every  reporter  of  an  Incident  or 
every  story-teller  thinks  he  must  give  spice  to  his  tale  by  talking  of  'rising 
the  third  and  last  tune,*  at  which  crisis  the  rescuer  I*  always  supposed  to 
seize  and  save  the  victim." 

Y'lio*  V ism*  after  Sv*K»  dlitr.  —  Richard  Hilbert  mentions  the 
various  conditions  attended  with  the  phenomenon  of  colored  vision  in 
MemcrjMIcn,  April  No  far  n*  he  is  aware,  his  is  the  first  report  of  seeing 
yellow  after  snake- lute.  The  following  abstract  of  his  narrative  is  given 
in  7 hr  UeJicM  AWrrJ  ••  A  young  girl,  walking  barefoot  in  the  fields,  fell 
with  a  piercing  cry  that  she  was  bitten  on  the  toe  by  a  snake.  The  snake 
was  seen  by  others.  An  hour  later,  when  brought  to  the  office,  blood  could 
be  squeezed  from  -he  wound  near  the  nail  The  nest  day  there  were  stiff- 
nos  and  pain,  bes  les  the  symptom  that  all  light-colored  objects  appeared 
bright  yellow  A  bluish  d.scoloratlon  of  the  skin,  extending  over  the  nb- 
doinea.  required  fourteen  days  to  disappear.  It  wus  seven  and  a  half 
weeks  before  the  chi  d  was  well  again.  It  would  be  interesting  to  lcnra 
whether  in  iruptal  countries,  where  snake-bite  is  more  frequent,  yellow 
vision  is  a  common  s>  mptom.” 
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HAS  HELL  BEEN  OBLITERATED? 

ANTE  and  Milton,  to  whom  hell  was  a  more  absorbing  sub¬ 
ject  of  thought  than  the  earth  itself,  would  doubtless  be 
astonished  at  the  spectacle  of  a  modern  doctor  of  divinity  writing 
a  long  article  in  a  leading  review  to  question  the  very  where¬ 
abouts  of  this  region.  There  has  been  a  remarkable  change  of 
late  years  with  regard  to  future  punishment,  writes  the  Rev.  Dr. 
George  Wolfe  Shinn  (in  7  he  S' or  I  h  American  Review.  June). 
Formerly  sermons  and  religious  books  were  full  of  references  to 
hell,  and  terrible  appeals  were  made  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come.  Jonathan  Edwards,  like  many  other  Puritan  divines  of 
preceding  centuries,  so  vividly  portrayed  the  terrors  of  the  place 
of  darkness  and  despair  that  strong  men  sometimes  screamed 
out  during  his  sermons.  The  writings  of  the  early  fathers  also 
are  full  of  allusions  to  hell.  Now.  however,  remarks  Dr.  Shinn, 
we  hear  little  or  nothing  of  it  in  Protestant  circles  except  in  the 
sermons  of  a  few  clergy  of  the  old  school.  "The  belief  in  hell  as 
a  place  or  condition  of  punishment  has  been  the  belief  of  Chris¬ 
tian  people  from  the  beginning  of  Christianity  to  our  own  day. 
Now.  almost  suddenly,  certainly  with  remarkable  unanimity, 
men  have  wcllnigh  ceased  t«>  talk  about  it." 

This  very  notable  change  in  theology  Dr.  Shinn  attributes,  in 
part,  to  the  great  liberalizing  influence  which  Beecher  exerted 
over  many  preachers  and  laymen.  The  movement,  however, 
began  much  curlier,  in  the  I'nivcrsulist  body,  which  came  into 
existence  here  in  1770.  as  a  counterblast  to  the  old  "blue"  Cal¬ 
vinism.  with  its  glowing  descriptions  of  the  nether  world.  A 
still  more  widespread  influence  is  attributed  to  Dean  Farrar's 
well-known  book  entitled  "  Eternal  Hope.'*  It  found  at  once  a 
sympathetic  audience  prepared  to  receive  it .  ami  nil  replies,  such 
as  Dr.  I’uscy's  '*  What  Is  of  Faith?"  were  in  vain.  "Evidently." 
says  Dr.  Shinn,  "many  in  the  religious  world  wanted  to  get  rid 
of  hell."  In  place  of  it.  indeed,  came  a  very  curious  compromise, 
"second  probation."  Still  another  most  ingenious  effort  to  find 
a  substitute  for  the  plain  hell  of  Christian  theology  is  the  recent 
doctrine  of  "conditional  immortality.'' which  teaches  that  "men 
who  do  not  possess  the  sanctifying,  renewing,  immortal  Spirit 
must  perish,  either  at  death  or  some  time  after  death."  Immor¬ 
tality  is.  in  this  view,  11  special  gift  to  all  v.uls  who  are  united 
with  Christ  by  faith.  Adherents  of  this  doctrine  1<oldly  claim 
that  the  Christian  writings  nowhere  speak  of  immortality  apart 
from  Christ. 

These  varying  views  and  theories,  thinks  Dr.  Shinn,  indicate 
that  Christian  eschatology  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is  in  a  most  unsettled  condition.  Only  uncertain  sounds  proceed 
from  the  pulpit.  Hell  has  lost  its  terrors.  Has  hell  passed 
away?  Dr.  Shinn  thinks  that,  in  the  truest  sense,  it  has  not. 
He  says : 

• 

"The  appeals  to  fear  have  wellnigh  ceased,  and  yet  there  is  no 
fact  which  we  arc  so  compelled  to  see  as  the  fact  of  relnlHilion. 
The  law  of  retribution  works  in  our  present  life.  We  become 
aware  of  it  in  our  earliest  infancy,  and  wc  never  become  devel¬ 
oped  in  character  until  wc  have  learned  to  fear  that  which  is  evil 
and  to  shun  the  consequences  of  sin.  There  is  a  sense  of  right¬ 
eousness  in  all  men,  and  all  men  know  that  unrighteousness 
brings  punishment.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  what  holds  good  in 
the  present  life,  that  what  is  a  j»art  of  man's  very  structure  here, 
will  continue  hereafter.  We  may  give  up  entirely  the  notion  of 
a  material  hell,  but  we  can  not  give  up  the  doctrine  of  retribu¬ 
tion.  Suffering  must  follow  sin  and  therefore  to  appeal  to  fear 
is  not  only  legitimate,  but  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  structure 
of  man’s  nature.  Let  us  grant  that  the  descriptions  of  hell  arc 
figurative.  Let  us  admit  that  men  have  blundered  in  accepting 
as  literal  what  was  intended  to  be  figurative.  Let  us  grant  that 
there  is  no  material  lake  of  torment.  Yet.  after  all.  is  there  not 
something  back  of  the  imagery?  Is  there  no:  something  real— so 


real  that  men  may  well  strive  to  escape  it?  Can  it  be  well  with 
him  who  passes  hence  in  his  sins? 

"  If  we  are  asked  for  reasons  for  believing  in  future  retribution, 
wc  need  not  dwell  upon  the  thought  of  divine  sovereignty  show¬ 
ing  its  detestation  of  sin  by  punishment.  That  view  has  been 
brought  out  with  frightful  distinctness  in  Puritan  theology. 
Rather  let  us  call  attention  to  the  fact  which  forces  itself  upon 
the  notice  of  even  the  least  thinking  of  men.  It  is  this :  Men 
are  condemned  by  Ihemte/rei.  .  .  .  What.  then,  has  become  of 
hell?  It  ha>  not  been  obliterated.  It  can  not  lie  obliterated. 
Retribution  exists  as  an  awful  fact  back  of  all  figurative  lan¬ 
guage.  Men  in  our  day  have  overlooked  retribution  in  seeking 
to  get  rid  of  materialistic  notions  concerning  hell.  The  time  has 
come  to  recall  the  awful  fact  of  retribution.  But  it  must  l>e  done 
discreetly,  and  always  with  those  exceptions  in  mind  which  so 
greatly  nullify  it.  .  .  .  Wc  do  know  thHt  there  is  retribution  for 
sin  -  for  sin  unrv|ientcdof  and  un  forgiven.  Whether  that  retribu¬ 
tion  continue  for  o-  e  year,  or  for  a  thousand  years,  or  for  etern¬ 
ity.  it  is  n<g  material  to  decide.  He  who  dies  in  sin  passes  on  to 
lie  judged  for  the  deeds  done  in  the  liody.  Having  rejected  the 
oilers  of  mercy  here,  lie  must  meet  penalty  there.  The  man 
who  dies  impenitent  anil  unforgiven  finds  his  retribution. 

"Judgment,  like  the  gift  of  life,  is  immediate.  It  is  not  to  be 
kaikcd  for  only  111  the  future.  It  is  now.  Future  judgment  is  no 
arbitrary  act.  It  is  not  something  which  springs  from  laws  to  be 
set  in  moti«m  hereafter.  It  is  the  working  out  of  laws  under 
which  we  are  now  living.  If  we  sin  wilfully  now.  we  must  suffer 
f.<r  it.  If  we  pass  hence  with  a  load  of  unrepenicd  and  unfor- 
given  sin.  judgment  must  surely  follow  us  wherever  we  go.  But 
it  is  m»t  a  new  judgment ;  only  a  continuation  of  a  judgment 
begun  here .  something  inseparable  from  sin.  Why  should  wo 
fear  to  sjs-ak  of  judgment  to  come  when  wc  know  that  n  judg¬ 
ment  has  already  come?  True,  the  present  judgment  is  not  in 
every  instance  that  which  brings  bitter  anguish,  but  it  is  just  ns 
real  as  if  men  gnuned  in  agony.  It  is  u  separation  from  good¬ 
ness  ;  a  loss  of  spiritual  |*»wcr :  a  falling  below  the  ideal.  When 
men's  eves  are  opened,  they  may  see  that  the  loss  of  what  they 
might  have  been,  ami  their  degradation  through  sin.  is  indeed 
the  visitation  of  |«cnalty." 


TOLSTOY  S  EXCOMMUNICATION. 

HO  Count  Tolstoy  has  been  for  many  years  only  nominally 
a  member  of  the  Orthodox  Russian  Church,  he  is  rc|>ortvd 
to  have  received  the  news  of  his  recent  excommunication  by  the 
Metropolitan  Antoniux.  of  St.  Petersburg,  with  sadness,  perhaps 
because  he  regards  the  hostility  of  the  Russian  prelates  and  the 
Holy  Synod  as  a  manifestation  of  an  unchristian  spirit  in  the 
church  of  to-day.  The  order  was  in  the  form  of  a  private  cir¬ 
cular  edict-  v»mcv» hat  similar  to  that  lately  issued  by  Cardinal 
Vaughan  in  relation  to  the  English  heretic.  Dr.  Mivnrt  com¬ 
manding  all  the  clergy  to  refuse  to  Count  Tolstoy  recognition  as 
an  orthodox  churchman.  No  priest  is  to  absolve  him  or  give  him 
communion,  nor  is  he  to  lie  given  burial  in  consecrated  ground, 
unless  "l>efore  departing  this  life  he  shall  repent,  acknowledge 
the  orthodox  doctrine,  believe,  and  return  to  the  church."  It  is 
said  that  the  three  Russian  metropolitans — those  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  Moscow,  and  Kieff— desired  a  public  proclamation  of  the 
count's  heresy,  but  that  the  synod  feared  the  wrath  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  masses,  with  whom  Tolstoy  is  very  ]>opular.  The  Boston 
7 ranter if>t  (May  24 1  thus  comments  on  the  event: 

*'  I mmediate  provocation  for  Count  Tolstoy’s  excommunication, 
which  has  seemed  im|>coding  for  many  years,  was  undoubtedly 
found  in  that  portion  of  his  latest  novel.  *  Resurrection,'  in  which 
he  openly  attacked  the  Orthodox  Russian  Church.  Nor,  indeed, 
was  it  simply  Ru»sian  orthodoxy,  but  Christian  orthodoxy  every¬ 
where  that  he  submitted  toa  scathing  review.  In  this  book  more 
emphatically  than  ever  Tolstoy  showed  that  he  reverenced 
Christ,  but  despised  Christianity  as  currently  accepted.  Christ, 
he  'aid.  had  forbidden  the  very  things  continually  being  done  in 
churches,  especially  *  the  meaningless  much  speaking'  and 'the 
blasphemous  incantation  over  bread  and  wine.’  and  that  He  had 
also ’in  the  clearest  words  forbidden  men  to  call  other  men  their 
master  and  to  pray  in  temples  saying  that  He  had  come  to  de- 
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stroy  them  and  that  one  should  worship  not  in  a  temple  but  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.’ . 

”  But  long  before  this  Count  Tolstoy  had  provoked  the  thunder¬ 
bolt  by  his  published  utterances.  Especially  in  his  book  entitled 
’  My  Religion  '  he  had  made  a  candid  confession  of  his  creed  and 
of  the  steps  by  which  he  was  led  from  orthodoxy  to  infidelity, 
and  then  to  what  his  enemies  style  the  lK-terodoxy  of  his  later 
opinions.  Born  and  baptized  in  the  Creek  Church,  he  had  aban¬ 
doned  all  belief  in  anything  by  the  time  he  was  eighteen.  *  For 
thirty  years  I  was  a  nihilist — not  a  revolutionary  Socialist,  but  a 
man  who  believed  in  nothing.'  he  wrote.  He  grew  disgusted 
with  all  mankind  and  with  himself.  Then  a  revulsion  came. 
He  reached  the  conclusion  that  as  life  was  contrary  to  reason  he 
ought  not  to  reject  a  faith  contrary  to  reason,  lie  then  went 
through  the  fornisof  a  return  to  the  Greek  Church.  lie  accepted 
its  ordinances,  but  he  could  not  force  himself  to  accept  its 
dogmas.  Nor  could  he  accept  the  dogmas  of  any  other  church. 
He  accepted  Christ,  not  as  a  God.  but  as  the  author  of  the  wisest 
system  of  philosophy  ever  put  forward  by  man.  lie  rejected  the 
entire  doctrinal  framcwoikof  the  Christian  scheme  of  redemp¬ 
tion.  He  had  little  faith  even  in  immortality.  He  believed  as 
little  in  the  despotism  of  the  Russian  Government  as  in  the  des¬ 
potism  of  the  Russian  faith.  He  declared  that  t  be  sum  of  all  the 
evil  possible  to  the  people  if  left  to  themselves  could  not  csjual 
the  sum  of  the  evil  actually  accomplished  by  the  tyranny  of 
church  and  state.” 


DR.  RICHARD  SALTER  STORRS. 

Tlllv  death  of  Hr.  Storrs.  who  at  the  time  of  his  retirement 
last  winter  had  been  for  fifty-three  years  pastor  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  of  the  Pilgrim*,  in  Brooklyn,  is  the  most 
serious  addition  to  the  necrology  of  American  Protestant  Chris¬ 
tianity  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Moody,  I>r.  Storrs  had  already 

reached  the  advan¬ 


ced  age  of  seventy- 
nine,  and  owing  to 
ill  health  flue  to  a 
serious  fall  early 
last  autumn,  his 
death  on  June  J  was 
not  altogether  uncx- 
|*cvtcd.  The  .  New 
York  lint  ft  say*  of 
hint  and  his  long 
ministerial  career: 


"The  Rev.  Dr. 
Richard  S.  Storrs 
was  an  historic  fig¬ 
ure  in  the  ceclcsias- 
tical  world  of 
America.  11  is  death 
removes  fr«>m  the 
American  ministry 
one  of  its  most  sc  hol¬ 
arly  lights,  and  by 

it  Brooklyn  loses  a 

THE  LATE  REV.  OR.  R.  3.  RTORR5.  ...  ,  '  .  . 

Citizen  honored  and 

beloved  for  more 

than  half  a  century.  The  last  of  an  extraordinary  group  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  ministers,  he  was  not  alone  a  local  force  spiritually  and  secu¬ 
larly.  but  a  man  of  recognized  inqiortancc  in  the  entire  Christian 
world.  He  was  scholar,  orator,  man  <>(  affairs,  and  a  historian 
of  authority,  as  well  as  pastor.  l)r.  Storrs  represented  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  for  fifty-three  years  the  tradition  of  the  conservatism  and 
the  rhetorical  elegance  of  the  Puritan  pulpit  ol  New  England. 
During  much  of  that  period,  in  a  neighboring  church  -Plymouth 
—  Henry  Ward  Beecher  stood  for  the  opposites  of  these  pulpit 
ideals,  the  radical  thought,  the  reforming  impulse,  and  the  genius 
for  impassioned  oratory.  In  all  his  preachings  I»r.  Storrs  kept 
in  touch  with  the  Scriptures,  and  their  teachings  were  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  his  utterances.  New  England  born  and  bred,  he  lived 
according  to  the  precepts  of  the  Pilgrims,  ami  he  preached  as  he 
lived.  His  greatness  lay  in  broad  and  humane  scholarship  Pos¬ 


sessed  of  an  alert  and  vigorous  mind,  he  treated  his  themes  with 
a  delightful  thoroughness  ami  clothed  his  thoughts  m  beautiful 
and  fitting  speech. 

"Richard  Salter  Storrs.  D.D.,  LL.D..  was  descended  from  a 
long  and  illustrious  lineof  New  England  clergymen.  His  father. 
Richard  S.  Storrs.  was  for  sixty-two  years  pastor  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Braintree,  Mass.  ;  his  grandfather, 
who  also  l*»rc  the  name  of  Richard  Salter  Storrs,  was  pastor  of  a 
Congregational  church  at  Long  Meadow,  Mass.,  for  thirty-three 
years,  and  his  gr.-at-grandfutlic.  .vas  a  chaplain  in  the  patriot 
army  during  the  American  Revolution.  Dr.  Storrs.  the  late  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  was  born  at  Braintree,  Mass.. 
August  21.  i '2i.  He  was  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1839. 
and  for  a  short  time  was  engaged  as  a  teacher  in  Monson  Acad¬ 
emy.  It  was  apparently  his  idea  at  first  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  bar.  for  he  entered  the  office  of  Rufus  Choate  as  a  student, 
lie  abandoned  law  for  theology,  however,  and  entered  Andover 
Seminary,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1845.  He  became  pastor 
of  a  Congregational  church  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  in  that  year,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  culled  to  the  juistorate  of  the  Church 
of  the  Pilgrims,  lie  was  installed  as  pastor  of  that  church  on 
November  19.  1*46.  From  1*48  to  1861  Dr.  Storrs  was  associate 
editor  of  Tht  /mt/e 'tut.  He  also  gave  much  of  his  attention 
to  the  Brooklyn  Mission  Society,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
was  president  of  the  la*ng  Island  Historical  Society.  Dr.  Storrs 
also  served  as  liist  vice-president  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  .0  a  mcmlier  of  the  Amherst  College 
board  of  trustee*.  He  was  a  prolific  author,  and  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  his  works  which  have  been  published  give  some  idea  of 
the  energy  and  industry  of  bis  life." 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  says  of  him: 

"  He  could  not  have  been  more  self-contained,  more  nolf-poiscd, 
and  more  self-centered  had  he  been  alone  in  space.  Yet  his  de¬ 
lights.  like  his  duties,  were  w  ith  the  sons  of  men.  and  his  defini¬ 
tion  of  minister  was  servant  unto  men.  in  the  name  of  Him  who 
came  not  to  Ik?  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister.  Words  must  lx* 
inadequate  and  can  only  lie  suggestive  that  seek  to  denote  him 
as  a  personality.  The  classical  simplicity  of  the  antique  world, 
whose  qualities  were  elemental.  whos<  art  was  immortal,  and 
whose  characters  were  god*,  united  in  him  with  the  alert  and  the 
alive  intelligence  of  the  modern  time  of  revelation,  in  which  he 
l«clicvcd.  of  learning,  in  which  he  was  profound,  and  of  altruism, 
of  which  he  was  the  very  incarnation." 

The  Brooklyn  / tally  .S/tiih/iiri/- ( 'ttiott,  referring  to  both  Dr. 
Storm  and  the  late  I  »r.  Ikhreiids  of  Brooklyn,  whose  recent 
speech  on  Christian  “comity"  brought  him  into  such  prominence 
at  the  Ecumenical  Conference  on  Foreign  Missions,  says: 

"Storrs  and  Bell  rends  were  ’of  thu  |<co|>lc.  by  tho  pooplc,  and 
for  the  people, *  and  in  that  fact  lay  much  of  their  success,  their 
inilucntc,  mill  their  dominance  over  those  far  as  well  as  near.  In 
this  principle  is  the  genius  of  Congregationalism,  and  out  of  it 
will  come  it-  future  leaders  and  prophets,  worthy  successors  of 
those  who  have  gone  in  fore.  They  come  from  the  people  ;  they 
claim  no  divine  right  of  succession  .  they  speak  solely  as  they 
are  moved  by  the  forces  which  move  others;  and  in  this  freedom, 
this  indc|*cndcncc.  and  this  direct  responsibility  between  human¬ 
ity  and  diviniu-  is  at  once  the  secret  of  their  growth  and  |»owcr. 
The  duty  of  those  whom  Dr.  Storrs  led  and  blessed,  those  to  whom 
his  life  has  been  an  example  and  an  inspiration,  is  to  stand  fast, 
to  preserve  all.  to  maintain  the  highest  ideals,  and  to  work  stead¬ 
ily  onward  and  upward,  with  hope  in  man  and  faitli  in  God." 

The  Philadelphia  H  Hi  let  in  calls  Dr.  Storrs  a  “model  for  pul¬ 
piteers."  It  says 

“A  once  noted  clergyman  of  the  Congregational  pulpit  passed 
away  in  Brooklyn  yesterday  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Richard  S. 
Storrs.  For  many  years  be  was  second  only  to  Beecher  in  repu¬ 
tation  arming  the  great  pulpiteers  of  the  City  of  Churches,  nltho 
a  man  of  much  different  mold  from  the  Plymouth  pastor.  In¬ 
deed.  m  scholarship,  in  personal  dignity,  in  the  sense  of  charity 
and  circumsjiection.  and  in  the  fine  conception  of  his  professional 
duty  in  his  relation  not  simply  to  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims, 
but  to  the  public.  Dr.  Storrs  was  regarded  by  some  observers  as 
a  model  clergyman.  He  had  no  time  and  no  taste  for  the  tricks 
of  notoriety,  but  carried  himself  with  the  bearing  of  a  Christian 
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gentleman,  and  there  is  no  occupant  o:  the  pulpit  who  may  not 
study  his  long  career  with  profit  a'  an  example  of  the  American 
minister  in  his  best  estate." 


"SPHERES  OF  INFLUENCE"  OF  THE  NEW 
YORK  CHURCHES. 


THE  New  York  City  Baptist  Mission  Society  has  lately  pre¬ 
pared  a  chart  of  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx 
showing  the  spheres  of  religious  influence  of  the  leading  Christian 
denominations.  In  the  New  York  Herald  (May  14).  the  follow¬ 
ing  explanation  is  given  of  the  chart  which  we  subjoin 

"Each  square  in  the  chart  represents  one  thousand  persons. 
On  the  left  side  of  the  chart  are  squares  marked  oil  to  indicate 
the  membership  of  the  churches  of  the  principal  denominations. 
Directly  to  the  right  of  these  marked-off  areas  are  areas  twice 
the  sire,  which  indicate  the  ’sphere  of  influence '  of  the  churches, 
the  estimate  living  that  each  denomination  influences,  altogether, 
three  times  ns  many  persons  as  it  has  member*. 

"All  of  the  greut  portion  of  the  chan  on  the  right  represents 
the  543.164  members  of  the  ioj  Catholic  churches.  The  member- 


"  M’lllKM  Ol  IS  FI  I  1  Ml  M  0»  MW  VOBK  Clll  NCIII  » 

The  chart  reprewnts  ihe  half  «»f  the  «liv’«  population  reached  by  lb# 
churches  j  the  half  out  reached  is  not  ahuwo. 


ship  of  the  other  denominations  is  ns  follows  First,  Episcopal, 
lai  churches,  65.900  members;  second.  Presbyterian. 7ochurchc*. 
a®, 766;  third,  Lutheran,  34 churches, a  1.167;  fourth.  Methodist. 67 
churches,  18.511:  fifth.  Baptist,  50  churches.  16.610;  sixth,  mis¬ 
cellaneous.  37  churches,  15.145  members;  seventh.  Hebrew.  46 
churches,  10,893  members;  eighth.  Congregational.  14  churches, 
3,018  members. 

‘With  n  membership  in  the  103  Catholic  churches,  therefore, 
of  543.164.  a  membership  in  all  the  other  439  churclies  of  180,009. 
and  360.018  persons  added  as  being  within  the  ’  sphere  of  influ¬ 
ence  '  of  these  latter  churches,  the  number  of  persons  within  the 
‘sphere  of  church  influence  ’  according  to  these  figures  is  1,083.- 
191,  leaving  916.809  persons  outside  church  influence. 

•"In  no  other  American  city,’  says  William  H  Brcarley.  cor¬ 
responding  secretary  of  the  Baptist  Mission  Society,  ’may  so 
large  a  per  cent,  of  the  population  be  classed  ns  habitual  non- 
churchgoers;  nowhere  else  is  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  children 
out  of  the  Sunday-school.  I  believe  the  time  will  come  when  the 
columns  of  the  secular  New'  York  press  will  bo  largely  used  by 
the  Christian  Church  to  supplement  its  effort  in  trying  to  reach 
and  elevate  the  submerged  million.*  “ 

It  is  improbable,  however,  that  the  figure-  here  given  are  more 
than  approximately  correct.  For  example,  the  recent  careful 
census  of  the  Roman  Catholic  archdiocese  of  New-  York,  which 
includes  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  ami  some  outlying  towns, 
but  not  Brooklyn,  gives  S25.000  as  the  numbei  of  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics;  while  the  diocesan  letter  of  Archbishop  Corrigan,  written 
before  his  recent  journey  ad  limina  a/ostolorum  at  Rome,  gives 
a  still  higher  estimate-  -1. 200.000. 


THE  CRUCIFIXION  AS  AN  EVOLUTIONARY 

FORCE. 

CHRIST  as  a  mediator  between  God  and  man.  os  a  means  of 
reconciliation,  as  a  definite  comprehensible  fact  by  which 
niau  can  communicate  with  and  grasp  the  unseen,  is  declared  by 
all  Christians  to  be  the  most  important  factor  in  the  evolution  of 
religion.  The  world  had  strong,  definite,  divine  personalities 
before  Christ,  but  none  with  so  many  element*  in  common  be¬ 
tween  God  and  man.  according  to  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Peyton,  who 
writes  on  “The  Crucifixion  as  an  Evolutionary  Force"  in  7 he 
Ceutemfierary  Review  (April,  May). 

Mr.  Peyton  finds  that  man's  religious  sense  is  not  based  so 
much  upon  the  hope  of  a  happy  future  state,  as  upon  the  idea  of 
adjusting  himself  with  God.  of  making  himself  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible  correspond  with  God.  In  other  words,  religion  is  man’s 
effort  to  harmonize  himself  with  the  spirits  buck  of  the  universe, 
and  Christ’s  personality.  His  death,  and  His  return  to  God  have 
immensely  aided  this  harmony,  which  before  His  time  wus  on 
man's  part  a  vague,  erode,  sensuous,  often  cruel  effort,  shown  in 
the  various  forms  of  sacrifice  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Jews,  etc, 
But  it  is  the  death  of  Christ  that  has  done  so  much  to  harmo¬ 
nize  man  with  God.  Over  this  event  love  broke  out  and  went 
straight  to  common  human  hearts  for  the  first  time— the  love 
which  lay  in  the  basal  ideas  of  creation.  The  crucifixion  taught 
man  to  love  God  for  the  first  lime,  and  his  whole  relation  toward 
creation  changed  from  harshness  and  fear  to  tenderness  ami 
mercy.  Humanity  took  a  new  dc]»artiirc : 

’’The  disappearance  of  sacrifice  in  the  Western  world  is  the 
outward  sign  of  a  new  moral  forex-  of  the  unseen  universe,  which 
has  appeared  in  our  affairs,  which  closed  weary  epochs  in  the 
ups  and  downs  of  evolution,  and  «|<ened  another  with  u  future  as 
yet  unspent.  It  has  shifted  the  center  of  gravity  in  the  moral 
world,  as  the  advent  of  the  backbone  has  shifted  the  center  of 
physiology.  This  displacement  iK-gan  with  sensitiveness  to  the 
force*  which  Christ  carried  with  Him  into  the  unseen.  The 
abrogation  of  sacrifice  comes  with  the  persuasion  to  hurmony 
which  this  new  force  worked  on  the  unwilling  will  (of  man),  and 
the  force  more  particularly  concerned  in  the  persuasion  is  that  of 
the  death  of  Chnst.  No  committee  sitting  in  Jerusalem,  Alex¬ 
andria.  Rome,  ordered  the  abrogation.  It  was  silently  canceled 
by  the  experience  of  correspondence  with  Christ,  which  drew  the 
human  will  to  the  Sovereign  will  by  the  drawing  love,  and  which 
appealed  to  the  errant  will  which  had  stored  up  evil  in  the  years 
to  return  by  a  finer  sympathy.  The  impact  of  the  crucifixion 
worked  the  reconstruction  so  potently  that  the  craving  for  cere¬ 
monial  aid  wholly  ceased.” 

Mr.  Payton,  who.  as  will  be  seen  from  his  words  concerning 
sacrifice  and  liturgic  aids  to  religion,  takes  an  exclusively  Protes¬ 
tant  view  of  Christendom,  suvs  that  the  Reformation  lias  been 
misnamed  ;  it  should  be  called  ”  the  Reconciliation. “  The  Church 
of  Rome,  lie  says,  had  fallen  into  error,  nnd  the  nations  who  had 
come  out  *»f  her  hail  substituted  ritual  and  sacrifice  for  primitive 
Christianity  as  the  means  of  harmonizing  themselves  with  the 
unseen.  The  Reformation,  he  says,  was  a  return  to  the  genuine 
counsel  of  Christ  for  reconciliation  with  the  unseen. 

And  this  faith  was  born  in  the  love  awakened  in  the  human 
heart  by  the  crucifixion.  Of  this  love  the  writer  says ; 

”  In  all  the  religions  of  the  ancient  world,  it  was  suspected  that 
love  was  a  root  affection  in  God,  as  it  was  seminal  in  nature  ;  but 
it  was  not  permitted  to  rule  that  tract  of  time.  It  would  not  ar¬ 
rive.  In  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  it  came  into  the  sphere  of  event 
and  influence.  An  icy  air  and  the  hard  ruck  of  selfishness  were 
conditions  which  hindered  the  growth  of  the  germ  which  lay  in 
the  creation.  For  reasons  wc  shall  never  know,  humanity  re¬ 
quires!  this  epoch  in  it*,  education—  a  developing  process  must 
have  its  stages. 

"With  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  Love  the  longest  stride  is 
taken  in  the  education  of  the  race.  For  it  has  created  the  West¬ 
ern  man  and  constructed  his  ideals  and  established  the  new 
order.  Correspondence  with  love  in  God— with  His  sympathy. 
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tenderness,  and  compassion— under  the  spell  of  Christ's  passion, 
has  produced  the  gentler  races.  Gentleness  is  the  distinction  of 
the  Western  peoples,  and  grades  of  gentleness  distinguish  grades 
of  quality  among  them.  This  is  the  dynamic  which  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  our  world — the  Tenderness  in  the  unseen  universe. 
We  have  found  that  there  is  a  tending  of  us.  an  attention  to  our 
case,  an  attendance  on  our  sin  and  pain,  lieauliful  intentions, 
resources  of  kindness. 

"Three  hungers  are  ours— the  hunger  for  bread,  the  hunger  for 
sex,  the  hunger  for  the  Infinite:  three  struggles  arc  ours — the 
struggle  to  live,  the  struggle  to  get  others  to  live,  the  struggle  to 
live  in  God ;  three  loves  ure  ours— the  love  of  self,  the  love  of 
others,  the  love  of  God.  The  death  of  Christ  has  composed  them 
into  a  large  unity,  which  gives  character  to  the  Christian  cen¬ 
turies.  It  has  inspired  the  love  of  Christ  to  us  and  our  love  to 
Him.  und  these  arc  the  most  specialized  affections  which  have 
entered  into  the  cosmic  process —  both  of  a  supersecular  charac¬ 
ter.  The  historian,  the  philosopher,  the  biologist  who  will  un¬ 
derstand  Western  civilization  must  set  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  facts  of  these  affections. 

"  Evolution  is  history,  and  it  is  the  history  of  progress,  and  it 
is  progress  in  Love.  in  the  growing  perception  of  the  Unseen  love 
and  finer  correspondence  with  it.  The  epochs  of  European  his¬ 
tory  ure  presided  over  by  this  perception.  First,  there  is  the  in- 
candescent  period  when  this  perception  drew  out  the  Christian 
Society  which  has  given  distinction  to  all  the  centuries ;  seiorni, 
there  was  the  disappearance  of  Greek.  Roman,  and  Teutonic 
civilizations  in  which  love  was  wanting;  third,  there  came  the 
reversion  of  the  Middle  Age,  or.  us  Mr.  Gallon  would  cull  it.  the 
Regression  to  the  mean  or  the  average,  when  the  sense  of  love 
was  clouded  and  the  death  of  Christ  cast  a  dark  shadow  over  sin 
and  sorrow,  und  the  lapsed  faculty  liorrowcd  Hebrew  and  Greek 
elements  and  look  the  alcoholic  stimulus  of  priest,  sacrifice,  ritual 
to  come  into  the  sanctuary  of  |<ove.  The  dead  hand  is  always 
ujxm  us;  fourth,  came  the  revival  of  the  Apostolic  lime  which 
we  call  the  Reformation,  which  lay  concealed  in  the  majestic 
gloom  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  came  to  the  surface  in  the 
WaldeiiscH  and  Lollard*,  hut  now  conquered  a  wide  area  and 
recovered  a  clew  of  the  unseen  Lore  ami  went  direct  into  the 
sanctuary.” 


THE  AMERICAN  UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

HE  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Unitariun  Association,  celebrated  in  Boston  on  May 
30  27,  was  almost  "ecumenical  “  in  character.  Besides  delegates 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  there  were  present  represen¬ 
tatives  from  Hungary,  England,  Germany.  Belgium.  Japan,  and 
India.  The  association  has  been  the  executive  arm  of  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  societies  since  it*  foundation  in  1*25.  and.  especially 
through  it*  publication*  of  Unitarian  tract*  ami  hooks,  has  been 
one  of  the  forces  of  liberalism  in  America.  The  Out/ot'i  (unde- 
nom..  June  2)  says  of  this  meeting 
"The  loss  of  provincialism  was  as  marked,  in  the  audiences, 
as  was  the  gain  in  the  spirit  of  unity,  in  the  addresses.  It  was 
repeatedlycmphasixcd  that  the  Unitarian  Church  stood  for  unity 
in  spirit;  that  it  ought  to  grow  into  fellowship  with  other 
churches  of  the  Christian  name  ami  inheritance;  that  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  and  Trinitarian  Congrvgationalist*.  having  a  common 
heritage,  will  inevitably  grow  into  closer  symjiathy.  The  spirit¬ 
ual  side  of  these  meetings  naturally  concerned  itself  with  the 
spiritual  feature  of  Unitarianism.  Having  liberalised  even  where 
it  had  not  converter!,  what  is  to  lx*  the  work  of  the  twentieth- 
century  Unitarianism?  The  most  notable  and  pregnant  utter¬ 
ances  were.  that  religion  would  become  simple,  a  natural  function 
of  human  nature— a  gospel  for  the  individual,  a  gospel  that  will 
declare  that  for  those  who  live  righteously  there  is  nothing  to  be 
afraid  of ;  that  the  twentieth-century  Unitarian  Church  will  be  a 
church  of  the  spirit,  a  church  of  hope,  faith,  and  love,  a  church 
that  will  help  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  people.  Those 
who  heard  will  not  forget  the  address  of  that  rational  mystic. 
Protap  Chunder  Mozoomdar,  of  the  Brah mo-Soma j  of  India,  who 
held  his  vast  audience  entranced  by  his  address  on  God  and  the 
universality  of  the  spirit  of  God.” 

The  Congregations  list  ( May  31).  commenting  on  the  schism 
which  early  in  the  century  divided  the  old-time  New  England 


Congregationalism  into  two  camps  of  Trinitarians  and  Unitar¬ 
ians.  says: 

"Two  features  are  conspicuous  in  the  published  addresses  con¬ 
nected  with  the  celebration  in  Boston  last  week  of  the  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  Unitarian  organization.  One  is  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  criticism  of  the  beliefs  of  evangelical  churches.  The 
other  is  the  positive  note  of  vital  Christian  faith.  This  change, 
as  compared  with  the  utterances  of  Unitarians  on  similar  occa¬ 
sions  less  than  a  decade  ago.  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
religious  movement  of  our  time.  Dr.  Peabody’s  profoundly 
spiritual  sermon  on  the  Holy  Spirit  would  edify  any  orthodox 
congregation.  In  it  he  describes  the  peculiar  temptation  to  which 
Unitarians  have  so  often  yielded,  and  from  which  they  seem  to 
be  escaping.  He  says - 

"’The  creed  of  negation  constantly  solicits  us  to  a  fellowship  of 
denial  and  a  j«olicy  of  obstruction.  It  is  a  creed  easy  to  preach 
and  still  easier  to  practise.  It  encourages  the  poor  conceit  of 
conscious  superiority  and  the  barren  homiletics  of  superficial 
controversy.' 

"We  arc  confident  that,  as  Congregationalism  read  these  ad¬ 
dresses.  they  will  find  much  less  to  offend  than  to  persuade  them 
of  reviving  kinship  in  Christian  faith.  The  two  companies,  a* 
President  Hyde  said,  will  continue  to  sail  in  separute  ships,  tho, 
it  is  to  lie  hoped,  within  helpful  hailing  distance  of  each  other.” 

7 hr  Christian  Rrgitter  (Unit),  commenting  on  the  sumo 
phase  of  interdenominational  "comity.”  says: 

"  We  need  then  make  no  haste  to  close  chasms  und  reduce  dif¬ 
ferences  ;  but  we  do  need  to  desire  peace,  to  fall  in  with  those  who 
ure  working  for  righteous  ends,  to  put  ideals  above  expediencies, 
and  to  value  the  ends  of  action  more  than  the  methods  by  which 
we  attain  them.  Some  of  our  historic  illustrations  this  week 
show  how  bitter  and  bow  fierce  were  the  antagonisms  that  drove 
0111  fathers  apart.  From  the  occontricitios  ami  blasphemy  of  the 
early  revivalist',  to  the  later  methods  of  Moody  and  his  friend*  is 
a  distance  m*  great  that  they  do  not  l>clong  in  the  same  class." 

Tho  "Election  of  Infants"  and  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Assembly.— In  Tin.  Litkrary  Dior.sr  of 
June  2  the  statement  was  made  (on  p.  672)  that  in  the  recent 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (South)  "an  over¬ 
ture  from  a  presbytery  in  Brazos.  Texas,  asking  the  Assembly 
to  modify  the  statements  of  the  Confession  regarding  the  eternal 
damnation  of  non-elect  infant*,  was  reported  negatively  by  the 
committee  to  which  it  had  been  referred,  und  a  resolution  adopted 
precluding  the  possildlity  of  any  discussion  over  the  Confession." 
This  statement,  which  was  based  upon  the  press  reports  of  the 
Southern  Assembly,  and  which  is.  jicrhaps.  correct  as  to  the  let¬ 
ter.  apparently  misconstrues  the  spirit  of  the  Assembly.  We 
have  received  several  letters  on  the  subject,  the  purport  of  which 
is  contained  in  the  following  written  by  Rev,  H.  M.  Perkins,  of 
Scguin.  Texas: 

“The  fact*  arc  a*  follows,  as  ap]>ca»  from  the  record  of  the 
proceeding*  of  the  Assembly: 

"W.  K.  Shiv*  unit  \V.  1.  Kilpatrick  overtures!  Ihc  ficneral  Assembly  that 
ws  i->n  1...  paragraph  _u  of  the  Conlett>»n  «>l  Faith  be  amended  by  adding 
the  *laiemmt  lhas  all  dvmg  in  infamy  ale  elect  intanu.  Referred  to  com¬ 
mittee  ol  bill*  and  overture*." 

The  rc|K»rt  of  that  committee  shows  the  following: 

EUCi  Im  »nts.— Overture  N'o.  u  From  Presbytery  of  Bruno*,  and  W. 
E.  Sblve  and  W.  M  Kilpatrick,  praying  an  amendment  to  Confession  of 
Faith,  chapter  to.  paragraph  >  to  wit  :  All  dying  in  infancy  are  elect  In¬ 
fants.  and  are  regenerated,  etc 

"  A'-*  I'K.-Wc  recommend  that  the  prayer  of  the  overture  be  declined, 
inasmuch  a*  the  pretent  language  of  the  Confession  can  not,  by  any  fair 
interpretation,  he  construed  a*  teaching  that  any  of  those  who  die  in  infancy 
are  Io»t.  Ad. .pled.” 

It  should  be  observed  that  section  loof  the  Confession  of  Faith 
treats  of  “Effectual  Calling.”  which  means  how  souls  are  saved, 
and  n«>t  who  are  saved.  Paragraph  3  of  that  section  reads  as 
follows  "Elect  infants,  dying  in  infancy,  arc  regenerated,  ami 
saved  by  Christ  through  the  Spirit,  who  worketli  when,  and 
where,  and  how  he  please  th.  So  nl«o  are  all  other  elect  persons 
who  are  incapable  of  bong  outwardly  called  by  the  ministry  of 
the  Word.” 
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CHINESE  RESISTANCE  TO  WESTERN 
INFLUENCE. 

HIS  is  an  era  of  strikes — miners'  strikes,  railroad  strikes, 
newsboys'  strikes ;  but  the  latest  and  most  curious  of  all 
is  the  strike  of  the  executioners  in  Peking.  They  complain  that 
they  can  no  longer  make  a  decent  living  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
five  cents  for  cuch  head  struck  off  .  accordingly  they  demand  half 
a  dollar.  The  Government  refuses  to  consider  the  proposition, 
but  the  men  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  return  to  work  on  the 
promises  that  there  will  soon  be  an  increase  of  business.  This 
is  supposed  to  mean  that  it  will  soon  l>e  necessary  for  the  author¬ 
ities  to  end  the  earthly  careers  of  some  of  the  *'  Boxers.  “  The 
Shtn  Pan  (Peking)  describes  these  "Boxers"  as  follows 

"They  are  really  a  combination  of  bands  of  robbers,  who  change 
their  name  quite  frequently.  They  have  appeared  as  followers 
of  the  Red  Shade,  of  the  Golden  Bell,  the  Iron  Shirt,  and  the 
Sect  of  the  Great  Water.  The  Union  of  Peace  and  Patriotism  is 
their  latest  name.  Their  avowed  aim  is  the  extermination  of  the 
foreigners  and  the  native  Christians  who  support  missionaries. 
They  began  by  attacking  chiefly  the  Catholic*,  but  of  late  they 
make  no  difference  between  Catholic*  and  Protestants." 

The  Figaro  (Paris)  remarks  that  the  "Boxers"  arc  rendeiing 
but  sorry  help  to  the  dynasty  they  profess  to  serve,  as  the  powers 
can  not  tolerate  such  disorders.  The  paper  expresses  itself  in 
the  main  as  follows  : 

The  mass  of  the  people  evidently  sympathise  with  the** 
"rebels."  The  sect  is  able  to  carry  on  it*  depredations  every¬ 
where  almost  unhindered,  and  it  gathers  new  members  by  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  in  the  possession  of  charms  which  ward  off  bullrtv 
The  foreign  diplomat*  agree  that  high  and  low  officials  sympa¬ 
thise  with  these  men,  and  even  the  Peking  autlioritic*  are  sus¬ 
pected  of  favoring  the  movement,  which,  it  is-hoped.  will  deter 
the  European  powers  from  advancing  further  in  China.  But 
such  hopes  are  futile.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  Chinese  will  lie 
forced  all  the  sooner  to  adopt  something  of  that  Western  civilisa¬ 
tion  which  they  despise. 

M.  v.  Brandt.  German  ex-nnnister  to  China,  iwlvisv*  caution 
in  dealing  with  the  Chinese,  whom  he  defend*  against  the  accu¬ 
sation  of  illogical  opposition  to  European  progress.  He  expresses 
himself  in  the  I'fiiltiht  RfVMf  (Stuttgart)  to  the  following 
effect : 

A  good  many  harmless  creature*  in  the  countries  of  thecivilited 
West  would  like  to  fertilise  China  with  the  bodies  of  it*  man¬ 
darins,  in  order  to  prepare  the  country  for  Western  "progress.” 
They  inveigh  against  the  pigtail  which  the  Chinaman  refuses 
to  cut  off.  and  they  do  not  know  that  this  pigtail  nu-aiis  to  the 
Chinaman  progress  and  reform,  for  ti  and  the  Manchu  dynasty 
arc  only  three  hundred  years  old.  and  wlmt  arc  three  hundred 
years  to  a  nation  with  a  history  of  three  thousand?  “Our  own 
correspondents"  and  other  loafers  of  different  rank  who  attempt 
to  inform  the  public  regarding  China  do  not,  of  course,  admit 
that  the  Chinese  can  have  anything  to  say  for  themselves.  It 
would  bcvrell  for  these  people  to  study  the  speeches  of  Wu  Ting 
Fang,  the  Chinese  ambassador  in  Washington,  and  show  greater 
civility  to  the  Chinese. 

China  is  an  agrarian  country  in  the  widest  and  in  the  narrow¬ 
est  sense  of  the  word,  and  this  i*  the  rca^m  why  the  Chinese 
look  with  contempt  upon  the  merchant,  just  as  the  German 
Agrarians  do,  who  believe  that  commercial  men  have  no  other 
aim  than  to  rob  the  farmer  of  his  money.  But  China  is  also  the 
land  of  learned  men.  Taken  as  a  whole,  officials  can  not  succeed 
without  passing  strict  literary  examinations  based  upon  Confu- 
cian  teaching,  of  which  the  religions  deference  shown  to  ances¬ 
tors  is  the  basis.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Chiucsc  can 
not  well  imagine  their  country  without  Confucianism.  With 
these  two  cardinal  points  of  Chinese  characters,  interference 
comes  on  the  one  hand  from  the  foreign  missionary,  on  the  other 
from  the  foreign  merchant,  and  both  are  held.  n«t  unjustly,  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  troubles  which  China  ha*  with  foreign  govern¬ 


ment*.  The  alleged  decay  of  China  is  not  nearly  so  apparent  as 
most  people  in  Europe  imagine.  One  of  the  best  judges.  Mrs. 
Bishop  (wV  Miss  Isabella  Bird)  has  shown  in  her  book.  "The 
Yaogtsze  ami  Beyond."  that  this  decay  does  not  exist  as  far  as 
the  masses  are  concerned.  The  niaudarins  fulfil  their  many 
duties  on  the  whole  very  faithfully.  That  they  receive  extra 
fees,  which  arc  not  even  always  regarded  as  bribes  by  the 
people,  is  due  to  the  system  which  allows  them  only  the  most 
wretched  pay.  The  mass  of  the  people  are  very  free  in  China, 
and  rarely  come  into  contact  with  the  official  world  except  when 
they  pay  their  taxes.  With  regard  to  his  family  life,  his  busi¬ 
ness.  hi*  pleasures,  his  daily  wants,  the  Chinaman  is  the  freest 
citizen  of  the  freest  country  in  the  world.  Were  there  half  as 
much  interference  on  the  pan  of  the  Government  or  the  police  in 
a  Chinese  city  as  wc  stand  in  Western  countries,  the  people  would 
rise  in  open  rebellion.  The  Americans  alone  seem  to  understand 
that  the  trade  of  China  is  everything,  und  that  a  forcible  parti¬ 
tioning  of  China  would  hurt  trade.  It  is  not  wise  to  describe 
every  petty  band  €»f  rohU-rs  as  a  “revolutionary  party."  or  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  Empress- Regent,  who  has  shown  such  remarkable 
ability  for  forty  years.  a>  a  tyrant  opposed  even  to  sensible  re¬ 
form.  There  arc  a  few  sickly  hairs  in  the  Chinaman's  pigtail, 
and  it  may  benefit  him  to  remove  them  ;  but  he  will  hardly  be 
grateful  if.  in  order  to  do  so.  wc  pull  with  both  hands  at  the 
whole  appendage. 

Chang  Chi  Tung,  viceroy  of  Liang  Hu.  and  many  other  en¬ 
lightened  official*  advise  reform*,  and  assist  in  them ;  hut  they 
expect  such  reforms  to  be  curried  out  upon  the  hnsisof  Confucian 
principles,  which,  they  maintain,  contuin  every  principle  of 
Western  learning.  For  this  reason  they  ridicule  the  idea  that 
Western  learning  must  l«e  rejected  l»ccuiise  it  is  not  especially 
mentioned  in  Chinese  standards.  Chang  Chi  Tung  says: 

"Chinese  learning  is  moral.  Western  learning  is  practical. 
Chinese  learning  concerns  itself  with  moral  conduct ;  Western 
learning  with  the  affairs  of  the  world.  What  matters  it,  then, 
whether  Western  learning  is  mentioned  in  the  classics  or  not.  if 
it  teaches  nothing  repugnant  or  antagonistic  to  the  genius  of  our 
book*;  if  the  Chinese  heart  throbs  in  unison  with  the  heart  of 
the  sages  expressing  the  truth  in  improvable  conduct,  in  filial 
piety,  brotherly  love,  honesty,  integrity,  virtue?  If  government 
i*  loyalty  und  protection,  then  let  government  make  use  of  for¬ 
eign  machinery  and  the  railway  from  morning  to  night,  and 
nothing  untoward  will  befall  the  disciples  of  Confucius."—  Trans* 
ij/ioms  motif  Jor  Tiir.  LlKRARY  Diokst. 


Japan's  View  of  the  Korean  Question.— Mingled 
with  the  rvjxirtsof  the  trouble  in  China  come  indications  of  an 
increasing  strain  in  the  relations  between  Japan  and  Russia  over 
Korea.  The  latest  report  i*  to  the  effect  that  the  Korean  Em¬ 
peror  ha*  refused  to  give  an  audience  to  the  Japanese  Minister, 
who  seeks  to  make  formal  protest  against  Korea's  treatment  of 
political  prisoners.  A  Japanese  view  of  the  relations  between 
Japan.  Russia,  and  Korea  is  thus  set  forth  by  Kisah  Tamal. 
editor  of  the  Japanese-German  journal  Otl-Atitn  (Berlin) : 

"Ever  since  the  Chinese- Japanese  war.  Japan  has  steadily 
pursued  the  course  of  military  and  commercial  consolidation  ; 
and.  as  a  part  of  that  policy,  has  stcdfastly  refused  to  lie  drawn 
into  outside  matters.  She  saw  the  taking  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
by  the  United  States,  and  lias  l»een  an  onlooker  at  the  war  in  the 
Philippines,  all  the  time  maintaining  a  strict  neutrality.  The 
growth  of  the  Russian  sphere  of  inffucncc  in  Manchuria,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific,  has  found  her  self- 
contained. 

"The  superficial  observer  may  lie  surprised  at  the  stand  taken 
by  Japan— at  her  apparent  indifference.  But.  after  all,  it  lias 
been  simply  the  logical  course  and  a  development  of  the  thought 
which  i*  the.huv*  of  Japanese  jMilitics.  Japan  has  no  intention 
of  dividing  her  strength  by  mixing  in  too  many  matters ;  but  is 
determined  to  reserve  all  her  energies  for  the  defense  of  the  most 
important  interests.  In  other  words,  her  watchword  in  politics 
is  not  'extensive  '  but  •intensive.’  " 

The  writer  says  there  are  no  two  opinions  in  Japan  about  the 
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necessity  of  maintaining  Korea's  integrity :  but  he  does  not  look 
upon  Russia's  recent  actions  in  the  hostile  light  we  might  expect. 
He  writes: 

"It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Russia  is  an  autocratic  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  that  the  ruler  has  given  evidence  of  his  peaceful  in¬ 
tentions.  Sudden  surprises  and  changes,  such  as  are  common  in 
parliamentary  countries  such  as  England  and  France,  are  not  to 

be  looked  for  from  Russia.  In  addition.  Russia,  better  than  any 

• 

other  country,  understands  the  far  East  thoroughly,  and  most 
certainly  is  aware  of  the  opinion  of  Japan.  This  was  doubtless 
why  the  Russian  representative  modified  his  demands  for  a 
coaling-station  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  evident  that  la- 
wished  to  give  no  cause  of  otTense.  .  .  .  We  must  not  l«»*e  sight 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  far  East  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  both 
Russia  and  Japan,  and  that  they  do  n«*t  need  to  tread  on  each 
other's  toe*.  All  the  same  Korea  is  of  such  importance,  not 
only  as  a  market  for  Japanese  good*.  hut  for  strategical  reasons, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  allow  either  Russia  or  any  other 
country  to  take  possession.  It  is  easy  to  sec  that  Russia  would 
not  quietly  permit  England  to  take  the  island  of  Gothland  in  the 
Baltic  Sea;  or  allow  Germany  to  have  a  coaling  station  and 
naval  depot  in  the  Black  Sea.  Japan  knows  that  the  possession 
of  Korea  by  Russia  would  be  an  attack  on  her  safety.  Resides, 
with  u  |s>rt  on  the  Yellow  Sea.  and  with  railroad  connection  with 
Peking,  Korea  is  no  longer  of  any  particular  value  to  Russia 
As.  so  far,  the  efforts  to  arrange  spheres  of  influence  in  Korea 
have  been  successful,  wc  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  danger 
of  n  conflict  on  that  score  now. " —  Trons/alitm  mailt  /or  Tio 
LrriUARY  Dic.kst. 

A  GERMAN  SATIRE  ON  AMERICAN 
CHARACTER. 

N'DKR  the  title,  "A  Self-Made  Man:  A  Story  for  Good 
Little  Hoys,"  appears  in  the  St.  /'ttertbnrgtr  /.filling  (a 
German  pu]»er  published  in  the  Russian  capital*  a  satirical  little 
sketch  written  ostensibly  "for  the  American  school-reader."  and 
hitting  off  American  character  ns  seen  at  that  distance.  The 
sketch  runs  in  the  main  as  follows: 

There  was  once  a  little  boy  and  his  name  was  Freddie,  lie 
di<l  much  for  the  entertainment  of  the  neighborhood  by  fishing 
in  other  people's  private  ponds  and  picking  other  people's  fruits 
When  he  was  scolded  for  it.  he  would  proudly  say  "1  am  a  free 
citizen  of  a  free  country."  The  neighbors  wanted  his  father  to 
whip  him,  but  the  father  said  he  would  ii"t  thus  degrade  a  future 
President  of  tho  United  States.  Such  things  could  lie  done  only 
in  enslaved  Europe.  And  Freddie  grew  and  prospered.  He  al¬ 
ways  attacked  boys  who  were  weaker  than  himself,  beat  them, 
and  took  away  tneir  pennies  in  the  name  of  civilization  and 
humanity.  For  in  Freddie’s  veins  ran  strong  and  pure  the  un¬ 
diluted  blood  of  the  noble  Anglo-Saxon. 

One  day  Freddie's  father  was  told  that  his  son  hail  swindle*!  a 
friend  of  the  family  with  a  l»>gus  dollar,  and  had  gotten  t*$  cents 
change.  And  tho  father  was  deeply  moved,  ami  said  "  I  always 
knew  Freddie  would  some  day  be  a  great  man."  Then  he  turned 
Freddie's  pockets  inside  out  and  transferred  tho  85  cents  to  his 
own.  After  that.  Freddie  wa*  placed  with  a  wise  merchant  who 
taught  him  that  two  and  two  make  five.  Freddie  was  wiser  than 
he,  and  learned  how  to  muke  two  anil  two  equal  to  nine.  Then 
his  boss  made  him  a  partner.  And  Freddie  was  worthy  of  the 
trust,  lie  managed  to  get  hold  of  all  the  shares  and  to  give  his 
old  lviss  the  bounce.  And  all  the  people  were  loud  in  their 
praises  of  Freddie. 

Then  Freddie  bought  sugar  and  sold  it  at  a  quarter  of  its 
value  until  he  had  ruined  all  competition,  when  he  made  good 
his  hisses  tenfold  by  raising  the  price  enormously.  Ami  all  the 
jx-ople  praised  Freddie. 

Freddie  built  a  railroad  to  ruin  the  road  which  ran  through  his 
city,  and  he  succeeded,  and  made  the  public  pay.  He  oiled  the 
machinery  of  Congress  and  worked  it  so  that  tariffs  excluded 
everything  lie  wished  to  sell  ilear,  and  there  was  no  competition. 
And  the  people  still  more  praised  Freddie.  All  the  papers  pub¬ 
lished  vile  portraits  of  him  ;  he  was  called  the  man  of  the  hour 
and  the  Napoleon  of  finance.  Freddie  had  become  a  great 
American. 


But  Freddie  was  not  proud.  He  remained  the  same  humble, 
pious.  (K>d-fearing  Freddie.  He  went  diligently  to  church,  anil 
when  the  pastor  spoke  of  the  divine  blessing  which  is  certain  to 
be  showered  upon  honest  work,  he  would  lx-  moved  to  tears  and 
nod  his  head  in  approval. 

Freddie  still  lives.  He  is  busy  "making"  his  fiftieth  million. 
He  makes  it  honestly  out  of  the  profits  of  sales  of  grain  to  the 
starving  millions  of  India.  Freddie  is  the  pride  of  his  fellow 
citizens,  and  the  most  shining  example  of  an  American  self-made 
man  in  the  most  idealistic  sense  of  the  word. —  7 rant  tot  ion  mo, It 

for  Tin.  l.ni  hAkv  1»k.i  >t. 


THE  TROUBLES  OF  SPAIN. 

EVER  altogether  quiet.  Spain  has  l>ccomc  the  theater  of 
frequent  revolt-,  since  the  war  which  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  her  colonies.  The  |x-op!e  are  extremely  unwilling  to  devote 
nineteen  dollars  out  of  twenty  to  the  public  debt,  army  and  navy, 
while  only  five  |>cr  cent,  of  the  revenue  is  used  for  public  works, 
education,  and  the  like  The  Kutional  Union  has  advised  the 
people  to  refuse  payment  of  taxes,  even  at  the  risk  of  national 
bankruptcy.  The  National  Union  is  credited  with  republican 
tendencies.  The  old  Liberals,  on  the  other  hand,  while  opjroBcd 
to  the  present  Government,  are  for  upholding  the  monarchy.  In 
Catalano,  the  movement  for  autonomy  is  gaining  strength,  ns 
the  Catalans  have  altogether  lost  faith  in  the  central  Govern¬ 
ment.  All  these  reform  movements  are  anything  but  favorable 
to  Carl  is  m.  which,  however,  still  lives  on.  being  xupimrtcd  by 
1  Ik-  country  clergy.  Government  organs  like  the  F/ota  advise 
the  proclamation  **f  a  state  of  siege  throughout  the  country,  or  at 
least  in  the  most  disaffected  parts.  The  op|x>xition  papers  have 
been  muzzled.  Much  may  lx-  gathered,  however,  front  the  eorre- 
spoodents  of  foreign  papers.  The  A  'rue  /.urichtr  /.filling 
(Zurich)  says: 

"It  is  hardly  direct  to  say  that  Cataluna  wishes  to  separate 
from  Spain.  What  the  Catalans  want  is  separation  from  Madrid. 
i.e.%  a  provincial  self-government  such  as  Navarre  and  the  Vis- 
cayan  provinces  practical!)  enjoy.  The  Madrid  authorities  are 
k>lh  to  release  the  richest  province;  but  it  is  very  likely  that  the) 
will  lx-  forced  to  come  to  terms." 

The  Front/ nrlfr  /.rilling  soys: 

"Gen.  Lopes  Dominguez,  the  nephew  and  heir  of  Serrano 
sketches  well  the  situation  in  the  following  words:  'It  is  now 
twenty-five  years  since  the  restoration  of  the  dynasty,  yet  neither 
party  has  been  able  to  benefit  the  country.  There  have  not  been 
any  serious  internal  disturbances  during  this  time,  yet  Spain  is 
worse  off  than  ever.  Her  colonial  empire  is  lost,  her  finances 
arc  ruined.  Our  educational  system  is  far  behind  that  of  civilized 
Europe,  public  works  arc  utterly  neglected,  justice  is  badly  ad¬ 
ministered.  the  army  is  dissatisfied,  and  the  SejNirntists  threaten 
to  tear  Spain  to  pieces.  *  The  picture  is  a  dark  one,  but  it  is  not 
unjust.  Premier  Silvela  either  does  not  recognize  the  power* 
which  are  ruining  Spain,  or  he  is  powerless  to  combat  them. 

"These  powers  are  on  the  011c  hand  the  upper  classes,  which 
live  by  the  state  and  exploit  the  people  to  the  utmost;  on  the 
other  hand  the  church,  which  not  only  participates  in  the  rob¬ 
beries  committed  upon  the  people,  but  prevents  all  intellectual 
improvement.  Silvela.  instead  of  combating  these  enemies,  al¬ 
lows  them  to  rule  with  him.  No  wonder  that  the  upper  classes 
need  not  fear  abolition  of  their  sinecures  in  the  army  and  navy, 
in  his  administration.  No  wonder  that  the  priesthood  resist 
successfully  all  attempts  to  improve  the  educational  standard 
Whenever  the  Cortes  endeavored  to  make  a  reduction  of  the 
countless  idlers  paid  by  the  Government,  the  attempt  failed. 
The  clergy  do  not  even  thank  Silvela  for  his  friendship,  but 
threaten  to  agitate  openly  for  Don  Carlos  unless  all  their  wishes 
are  fulfilled. 

"Spain  is  the  land  of  unexpected  events,  and  no  one  should 
prophesy  about  her.  Yet  it  seems  very  unlikely  that  the  Sepa¬ 
ratist  movement  in  Cataluna  will  be  successful.  It  is  split  hope¬ 
lessly  into  two  camps  One  party  embraces  all  the  most  radical 
elements,  and  aims  at  the  establishment  of  a  Social- Democratic 
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community.  The  other  party,  led  by  the  clergy.*  aims  at  noth- 
ing  less  than  u  clerical  model  state,  to  be  ruled  eventually  by  the 
Pope.  This  division  naturally  hampers  the  whole  movement." 

The  Temp *  (Paris)  hopes  that  Stlvela  will  attend  chiefly  to  the 
reorganization  of  the  finances  of  Spain.  "Tho  poor."  thinks  the 
paper.  "Spain  has  great  resources,  and  there  is  no  need  to  fear 
that  she  will  lx*  unable  to  meet  her  obligations."  The  Jour  na/ 
des  Debats  (Paris)  wonders  whether  the  National  Union,  which 
is  formed  chiefly  of  members  of  the  trade  chambers  throughout 
Spain,  will  strengthen  or  weaken  the  financial  standing  of  the 
country— a  question  of  no  little  importance  to  Frenchmen,  as 
France  is  the  chief  holder  of  Spanish  bonds.  The  Spanish  min¬ 
ister  of  finance  suggests  consolidation  of  the  debt,  in  form  of  a 
loan  of  $340,000,000.  at  live  per  cent.  As  a  tax  of  twenty  per 
cent,  will  lx-  placed  on  these  bonds,  they  will  lx-  only  the  old 
"Spanish  Fours”  under  a  new  form.  The  question  is  whether 
the  Hank  of  Spain  can  float  this  consolidation  loan.  The  7nde - 
petulance  He/ge  (Brussels)  says. 

"Are  the  present  troubles  the  forerunner  of  that  debae/e  which 
has  so  long  been  predicted  for  Spain?  We  hardly  believe  it. 
Spuin  has  passed  through  many  similar  experience*  of  late,  and 
each  time  the  trouble  has  passed  ofl.  We  admit  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  causes  are  grave.  The  Spanish-American  war  has  exasper- 
nted  the  ]>cop!c.  Not  only  have  they  not  yet  consoled  them¬ 
selves  over  the  loss  of  their  rich  colonies,  but  they  can  not  forgive 
thc  (iovernment  for  wishing  to  maintain  a  fleet  when  there  arc 
no  colonies  to  protect,  ami  an  army  when  no  foreign  f«w  menace* 
Spain.  There  will  probably  be  a  parliamentary  crisis.  Iwt  we 
regard  the  monarchy  as  safe,  as  there  is  no  combination  among 
the  disaffected  elements.  Abolition  of  the  monarchy  would  mean 
u  state  of  civil  war,  and  the  best  people  arc  uwurc  of  that.'— 
Translations  m,nle  tor  Tn»;  I.itknakv  1>ig»>t. 


FRANCE  AND  MOROCCO. 

WHENEVER  the  possibility  of  11  war  between  France  and 
England  is  discussed.  Morocco  is  mentioned  as  the  point 
over  which  a  quarrel  is  most  likely  to  arise  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  French  endeavor  to  extend  their  rich  and  paying  empire 
in  northern  Africa  over  the  ancient  Moroccan  sultanate.  That 
Morocco  would  be  able  to  resist  conquest,  i'  doubted  .  but  a* 
other  nations  besides  France  are  interested  in  her  territory,  she 
may  find  allies.  The  A/W.»  (Madrid)  is  still  unwilling  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  serious  quarrels  will  arise  over  Morocco.  It  say* 

"  Rarely  has  Morocco  Ixcn  of  greater  practical  interest  to  us 
than  now.  Excepting  the  Killian  tribe*,  the  people  of  Morocco 
regard  us  with  favor,  and  the  Killians  are  only  nominally  under 
the  rule  of  the  Sultan.  This  good  accord  is  of  no  little  impor¬ 
tance.  ns  our  interests  in  Morocco  arc  much  greater  than  many 
people  imagine.  Unfortunately,  the  cvcr-rceurring  internal  trou¬ 
bles  are  this  time  accentuated  by  foreign  complications,  as  the 
people  in  the  South  arc  inclined  to  resist  French  occupation  of 
disputed  territory  by  u  holy  war.  Some  people  imagine  that  the 
French  advance  must  needs  lead  to  u  struggle  between  France 
and  Great  Britain,  in  which  we,  as  the  third  interested  power, 
will  eventually  have  to  pay  the  piper.  We  do  not  Ix'licve  in  this 
danger.  France  anil  England  will  come  to  an  amicable  arrange¬ 
ment.  and  the  neutralisation  of  Morocco,  tacitly  admitted  by  all 
the  power*,  will  be  upheld." 

7 he  Spectator  (London)  admits  that  the  whole  of  Morocco  will 
hardly  be  absorlxd  by  France  unless  internal  troubles  make 
conquest  easy.  But  should  anarchy  reign  in  Morocco,  then  the 
I *owcrs  most  interested  must  come  to  an  agreement.  7 he  Spec¬ 
tator  regards  the  abandonment  of  all  Morocco  to  France  as  out 
of  the  question,  but  is  willing  to  sec  her  hold  the  lion's  share, 
provided  she  does  not  gain  a  foothold  near  the  Straits  of  Gibral¬ 
tar.  It  says: 

•The  native  Catalan  clerev  and  mnnic*.  Ther  have  not  the  support  of 
the  Carllsts.  and  but  few  of  ihe  prelates  vde  with  them,  a*  these  would  e»- 
ercise  more  Influence  under  Cariist  rule.— tduor  c/  TH*  Liifkakv  Di¬ 
or  si. 


“We  believe  that  an  amicable  solution  may  be  found  if  one  or 
two  principles  are  home  in  mind.  The  first  of  these  is  that  it  is 
impossible  for  England  to  expect  the  rest  of  the  world  to  acqui¬ 
esce  in  her  possessing  any  stiong  place  on  the  coast  of  Morocco 
in  the  Straits,  and  so  opposite  Gibraltar.  Europe,  whatever  may 
be  our  historic  claims  to  Tangier,  will  not  agree  that  a  |>owcr  so 
strong  as  England  shall  hold  both  sides  oi  the  Straits,  and  so, 
as  it  were,  put  the  key  of  the  Mediterranean  into  her  jiocket. 
Very  likely  we  should  never  use  power  thus  acquired  for  selfish 
purposes,  but  we  can  not  expect  the  rest  of  the  world  to  take  that 
on  trust.  .  .  .  Spain  acquiesced  without  any  very  fierce  struggle 
in  the  l«»ss  of  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  but  in  order  not  to  be 
shut  out  of  the  Morocco  settlement  there  is  hardly  any  sacrifice 
she  would  not  make.  The  third  essential  principle  that  must 
govern  a  settlement  that  is  to  be  satisfactory  and  jiermanent  is 
that  France  must  have  the  lion's  share.  This  may  seem  inequit- 


M*H*. 

K  ha  SC  >  -our  pov.ilou  1.  w«l|  under  »(.->) . 

W*  don’t  w«nl  to  »hed  people'*  blond, 

Or  rnc.iicc  in  •  row— 

Void  aiier  Ihe  show  : 

So  yen  man  »i«y  ihcre  and  be  good  ! 
f  r-'m  cn.  Hfrlim  iwith  metrical  legend  from  Outlook.  London). 


able  per  se.  but  in  reality  it  is  inevitable.  France  can  at  any 
moment  -end  her  tn*>p*.  into  Morocco  and  overrun  the  country. 
.  .  .  No  doubt  we  could  stop  her  if  we  thought  it  worth  while  to 
go  to  war  in  regurd  to  Morocco;  but  we  do  not  Ix-liovc  that  ihe 
nation  would  agree  to  war  on  sueh  grounds.  .  .  .  Our  suggestion 
ia  -and  in  cases  of  this  kind  one  can  not  lx*  intelligible  without 
being  specific-  thnt  France*.  Spain  and  Great  Britain  should 
enter  into  a  treaty  setting  forth  that,  if  the  Moorish  empire 
should  break  up.  the  contracting  power*  would  consider  thnt  the 
territory  enclosed  by  a  line  drawn  Irom.  say.  Seim  on  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  coast  to  Mclilla  on  the  Mediterranean  was  within  the  Spanish 
’sphere  of  influence.*  and  the  rest  of  the  territories  of  the  Sultan 
of  Morocco  within  the  sphere  of  France,  provided  always  that 
Spain  Itound  herself  not  to  build  any  fortifications  between  Ceuta 
and  Cape  Spartcl— in  order  to  prevent  the  closing  of  the  Straits 
by  batteries  opposite  Tarifa  Point— and  to  keep  Tangier  and  the 
territory  round  it  for  a  radius  of.  say.  ten  miles  as  u  free  port." 

The  paper  ends  with  the  suggestion  that,  unless  France  agrees, 
Spain  mu-t  come  to  an  understanding  with  England  over  the 
head  of  France.  Tie  St.  James's  Gazette  declare*  that  Great 
Britain  can  not  ]>crmit  France  to  carry  out  her  treacherous  plans 
in  Morocco,  and  calls  upon  Germany  to  assist  Great  Britain  in 
enforcing  the  indcjxndcncc  and  neutrality  of  France.  The 
Deulu  he  7 ages  Zeitung  would  like  to  know  what  could  give 
basis  to  the  hope  that  Germany  is  willing  to  become  England's 
cat's-paw.  The  French  ask  what  all  the  fuss  is  alioul.  as  they 
arc  only  acting  strictly  within  their  rights.  The  Journal  ties 
Petals  (Parisi  says: 

"  We  are  not  invading  any  of  the  territory  which  we  admitted 
to  be  Moroccan  in  the  Treaty  of  1^45.  Wc  arc  only  |M>licing  the 
territory  where  the  Sultan  exercises  such  shadowy  authority  that 
perfect  anarchy  reigns.  It  is  possible  that  the  tribes  there, 
armed  with  breechloader*  of  a  somewhat  antiquated  pattern,  will 
find  themselves  mistaken  it'  they  believe  themselves  able  to  re¬ 
sist.  a*  our  forces  there  are  pretty  strong.  The  Igli  column  alone 
is  about  -strong,  with  sufficient  artillery."—  Translations 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

WHY  LINCOLN  BEAT  SEWARD  FOR  THE 
PRESIDENCY. 

OL.  A.  K.  McCLl’RE  has  known  j>ersonaHy  and  m»re  or 
less  intimately  every  President  fr<>:n  Buchanan  to  McKin¬ 
ley.  As  a  politician,  ei'.itor.  and  orator  he  has  been  an  important 
factor  ill  the  making  of  half  our  Presidents,  and  as  a  historian  he 
writes  of  all  "Our  Presidents  and  How  We  Make  Them.'  One 
will  read  Colonel  McClure’s  book  expecting  to  rind  an  inside 
knowledge  about  a  nu  miter  of  important  campaigns,  and  he  will 
not  be  disappointed.  Especially  interesting  itho  not  altogether 
new)  is  the  colonel's  statement  of  the  reasons  for  Lincoln's  nom¬ 
ination  in  i860.  William  Henry  Seward,  then  the  most  eminent 
member  of  the  Republican  Party,  was  the  personal  choice  of  the 
majority  of  the  delegates  in  the  Chicago  convention.  But  many 
of  his  friends  feared  that  he  was  not  available.  Colonel  McClure 
gives  the  reasons  for  their  doubts. 

In  Indiana  the  Republicans  ha<l  nominated  Henry  S.  Lane  for 
governor,  in  Pennsylvania  Andrew  t».  Curtin.  Indiana  and 
Pennsylvania  were  pivotal  States.  The  results  of  these  two 
state  elections— then  held  in  October— would  have  an  enormous 
influence  upon  the  subsequent  Presidential  election  in  November. 
Consequently  the  first  inquiry  of  the  Republican  leaders  outside 
of  Seward’s  blind  devotees  was. 

"  Who  can  carry  Indiana  and  Pennsylvania ?" 

Lane  and  Curtin,  who  were  delegates  to  the  national  conven¬ 
tion.  devoted  ull  their  energies  to  securing  a  national  ticket  thut 
would  best  uid  them  in  Ihcir  state  contests.  McClure,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Republican  state  committee  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
Curtin's  right  hund  man,  John  1».  I »c frees  was  Lane's.  Both 
Curtin  and  Lane  decided  that  they  could  not  lie  elected  governor 
if  Sewurd  were  nominated  for  President. 

Seward  had  owed  his  election  as  governor  of  New  York  in 
parity  to  the  assistance  of  that  able  and  energetic  prelate,  Arch¬ 
bishop  Hughes.  Partly  because  of  liis  gratitude  to  his  Catholic 
friends,  partly  becuusc  of  his  broad  and  liberal  views  generally. 
111  a  message  to  the  legislature  he  had  urged  division  of  the  school 
funds  lie  tween  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  That  want  lie  rock 
on  which  Seward  was  wrecked.  Had  he  been  nominated,  the 
entire  "native  American  ’’  element  of  the  opposition  would  have 
been  aggressively  against  him.  and  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana 
Would  have  been  lost  not  only  by  the  defeat  of  Curtin  and  l.anc 
in  Octolier.  but  by  the  defeat  oj  Seward  in  November: 

"The  situation  was  earnestly  presented  by  Curtin  and  Lane, 
and  Mr.  I le frees  and  I  accompanied  them  in  their  conferences 
with  various  delegations  which  were  devoted  to  Seward,  but 
were  willing  to  abandon  him.  not  Iteiaiisv  they  loved  Seward 
less  but  because  they  loved  Republican  success  more.  I  saw 
several  rural  delegations  from  New  England  States  shed  tears 
as  they  confessed  that  they  must  abandon  Seward  because  he 
could  not  carry  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana,  and  certainly  more 
than  one  third  of  all  the  delegations  who  voted  for  Lincoln  in 
that  convention  did  it  in  sinccrest  sorrow  because  compelled  to 
abandon  their  great  leader  for  the  sake  of  victory." 

Colonel  McClure  tells  us  that  the  only  weakness  he  ever  saw- 
in  Lincoln  was  exhibited  during  his  campaign  for  renomiuation 
ami  reelection.  He  was  painfully  impre-sed  with  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  that  he  might  Ih?  defeated  in  the  convention,  and  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  occasions  McClure  heard  him  discuss  the  question  with  a 
degree  of  interest  that  was  painful.  Even  after  a  majority  of  all 
the  delegates  to  the  convention  had  been  positively  instructed  for 
him.  and  certainly  two  thirds  of  the  remainder  were  publicly 
pledged  to  his  support,  he  could  not  di-mi"  the  fears  of  h:-  j>os- 
stble  defeat. 

McClure  visited  him  several  times  within  a  month  ««f  the  con¬ 
vention  in  obedience  to  Ins  telegrams,  when  he  discussed  only 
the  political  dangers  which  beset  him.  He  insisted  that  his 


name  would  go  into  history  darkly  shadowed  by  a  fraternal  war 
which  lie  would  be  held  responsible  for  inaugurating  if  lie  were 
unable  to  continue  in  orticc  long  enough  to  end  it  and  to  restore 
the  Union.  Wc  quote  from  Colonel  McClure  again: 

"The  last  time  1  conferred  with  him  on  the  subject  was  within 
two  weeks  of  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  and  1  could  hardly 
treat  with  res pect  h;s  anxiety  about  his  renomination.  He  liau 
given  close  study  to  the  election  of  delegates,  and  1  called  his 
attention  10  the  tact  that  a  decided  majority  were  ftositivcly  in¬ 
structed  for  him.  and  that  he  cviininly  knew  that  a  majority  of 
the  others  could  not  be  diverted  from  him.  He  had  to  admit  that 
there  seemed  to  be  no  plausible  reason  for  doubting  the  result, 
but  « ith  a  merry  twinkle  of  the  eye  he  said  : 

Well.  McClure.  I  don’t  quite  forget  that  I  was  nominated  by 
a  convention  that  was  two  thirds  for  the  other  fellow.'  ” 

In  conclusion  Colonel  McClure  notes  that  the  most  beautiful 
tribute  he  ever  heard  paid  to  Abraham  Lincoln  came  from  the 
lips  of  Jcflcrson  l>avis.  Some  ten  years  after  the  war  McClure 
visited  Davis's  home  in  Mississippi.  He  never  tired  of  discuss¬ 
ing  the  character  and  actions  of  Lincoln,  and  asked  many  ques¬ 
tions  about  his  peivuial  qualities.  Aftei  lie  had  heard  all  that 
could  l»c  given  in  the  brief  time  at  command,  he  said  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  mingled  earnestness  and  pathos  that  few  could  have 
equaled  "  Next  to  the  destruction  of  the  Confederacy  the  death 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  darkest  day  the  South  lius  ever 
known.” 


CORRESPONDENTS’  CORNER 


Protestor  Atwater  and  the  Northficld  Conference  Again. 

Tut  Utfnshv  t»in»  «T  i 

In  your  periodical  under  date  of  March  1.  twaa.  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  W. 
K  Moody  relative  to  a  committee  chosen  m  Northhcld.  Mss.,  during 
ti>e  conference  o I  August  last,  to  tonsxlrr  Professor  Atwater's  attacks 
upon  r Si  temperance  idling  of  Hie  pulpit,  platform,  Sunday-school,  and 
patila:  school.  In  this  letter  Mr.  Moody  wo 

nvev  ittuilt  whether  t>ie  committee  ««»  not  a  self. appointed 
..n«  .«n«l -o-'lulely  uuent.tlrd  to  being  teiuir.l  a  committee  o|  '  Norlhlelil 
Coofetco.  e.'  “ 

In  )u»tse  to  the  committee  and  those  who  chose  it.  Its  members  desire  to 
make  the  following  statement ; 

At  •  I  •  nni«-i  of  mint  prr%--n*  in  attendance  at  the  August  conference, 
atrosi.  tl  <  m  ptoiitiirnt  memiw  -  of  the  Xf«  York  Presbytery,  ministers 
*11  1  l- tti  -n  of  ,er  dmoimiiai ion*  and  tttanv  well. know  n  supporters  of 

•  o  Nottbi  vid  Conference  'In  lu'«  Mr.  It.  I.  Moody  snimunml  and  pre- 
--l.d  ovet  .•  l.«rg«  meeting  hrl<i  in  the  Auditorium,  August  11.  in.,*  At  tills 
meet  g  an  address  w„.  given  --n  the  «u loot  of  temperance  eduration  in 

•  o  1-1  li  s,  h. -.is  .nil  tie  re.  ml  snaths  that  had  been  made  upon  ft  by 
Prof.  \V .  t »  Atwater  as  published  by  the  press. 

After  this  ..Idress,  '  11  spouse  to  .,  triples!  from  the  sudirnce,  a  second 
mret  -ig  t.«c  taskJer  wlmt  lould  Iw  done  w  as  announced  1 1  "iii  the  platform 
"f  t  .  auditor K  >1  At  this  latter  meeting,  held  «t  the  Hotel  Nurthflvld. 

•  it.,  an  mit  tee  »  ss  those*.  It  w«s  asked  to  secure  the  Pteimrullnn  of  .1 
tepl»  "the  a:tn>  *s  i|  n  ternpetancc  eduvatioti.  and  to  enlist  the  coopers- 

•  -  ><  tr  oprran.e  »■-  irties  tetri;>eianee  ••oimillttees of  great  leliglou*  de. 
Bom  o.tti  ns.  atxl  rr  <  •  •  .•  «ninui>n*  n  tusV.  tig  the  Ittnh  know 11.  As  these 
J>*  ted  this  effort,  the  (.-rnttiiUw  chosen  at  Northficld  who  ntnrtvd  the 
mount*  nt.  sirtj.lv  for  purposes  of  de«tg  list  ion  took  the  name  that  indicated 
Its  t.r  gm  as  "A  committee  chosen  al nm  b,  "the  NorthAeld  Conference 
..f  Chi- -'an  Workers."  tho  asa  matter  of  fact  It  was  chosen  by  the  Confer- 
.  nee  «tf  Christian  Worketsif  the  person*  in  attendance constitute  t lie  "inn- 
fereaee." 

Mr  I*.  I.  Moody  was  not  a  mrml-  r  nf  the  coimnittee,  was  in  no  wise  rr- 
•  of  the  work  it  hu>  done  We  believe  further  that  Mr.  W, 
M o - 1 »  by consulting  those  w  ho  know  the  history  of  this  movement,  will 
»-r  t  ut  tt  s  a  mistake  l<>  »iv  that  this  w  as  a  '* self-appointed  committee,” 
for.  ns  h.«s  already  l*i-n  state-1,  its  ntetnliers  were  chosen  hv  those  attend¬ 
ants  j.-  n  the  XorthtieM  meetings  who  irsponded  to  the  call  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  al’er  t  e  address,  and  w  fio  felt  that  thr  hour  called  lot  prompt  and 
mvtn- bate  Christian  action  concerning  (tending  interests. 

Itri.r.  ng  that  we  have  t~«*n  si  ting  n  the  most  Christian  and  legitimate 
manner  and  have  in  no  w  i-e  compromised  Mr.  Moody  or  the  North lield 
Coofcreoce.  t>tit  have  tern  doing  s«  first  we  could  the  work  nest  at  hand.  as 
Mr  Mo»d«  and  hi* assistants  have  al wav  «  enjoined  up->n  us,  vve  stand  for 
it  t*tb  an-l  temper  .smc  -1  1  s-half  of  the  public  schools,  the  press,  the  pulpit, 
the  Suodar-scllwol.  and  the  home 

•  Signed*  AiMiMii  t  J.  K»  »«,  Chin m.11. 

Pastor  Broome  Street  Tabernacle.  >05  Broome 
street.  New  York  City. 

Hinvv  K.  Conn.  .V*. / i/iry. 

Pastor  Kef. .nned  Church,  170  West  Kud  Avenue. 

New  York  City 

J«»HN  C.  Ill  ISS.  I)  I*. 

Paster  VV  Isl  ington  Heights  Presbyterian  Church 
«.*i  West  i«4th  Street.  New  York  City. 

M.  II.  Fisttffnx. 

Pastor  Noil hticld  Congregational  Church.  River- 
head.  N.  Y. 

R.  II.  McChi  at.v.  pit. |i„ 

Pastor  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Chester.  N.  Y. 

John  P.  Ci  >  »n», 

Pastor  M.  I. uke's  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
<11 C Imt-.n  Avenue,  Alhuny.  N.  Y 

A.  II  Pl.f'lH.  It  l».. 

Pastor  Walnut  Avenue  Congregational  Church. 
i7>  ICgh.-nd  .'•treet.  Boston.  Muss. 

Ef\vi*i.  X.  Pukhii.  H  it.. 

Pastor  Plymouth  Congregational  Church,  Syra¬ 
cuse.  \.  V. 
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In  it>A  only  i ,  small  uilin^-vr.ttU  were  built, 
having  an  average  gr<>»»  tonnage  of  i'j  Iona. 
These  arc  accordingly  hardly  worth  considering. 
On  the  other  hand;  the  average  *tram*hlp  hat  a 
Kf""  tonnage  of  «.c*. ■  tuna,  the  total  for  the  year 


bring  nearly  i.y 
The  English  « 
in  this  one  yea 
one  fifth  lev*  tl 


Large  30  cent  Bottle*  at  Leading  Drug  Store*. 

A  20c  CAKC  Or  CD  C  C 
HARFINA  SOAR  "nCC 
Hair-health  i>  wot  by  cipnu,  preiuid,  in  plain  sealed 
t-.k.#r.th*  Iai.i-..  Si  rnvCo  .  m  laltyette  St..  New 
•rk.S  I  ,  logrthrr  with  a  n< .  take  <>l  Martins  Medicated 
Soap,  inc  Ixataoapyoucan  use  lor  Hair.  Scalp  and  Toilet, 
all  on  rnnpi  ..I  60  cent*.  AVer  eetnime  wilkemt  ng'i-i- 
’»•*•/  /**«/#  Ha/  en  vntiide  «  r.,r„ 

nFAFNESS  4  HEAD  NOISES  CUREO 

u  Ln  I  liy  me  lobular  Kar-l'kaac.  «hl* 

lirra  IicokI  kV.rr.M..1  to  tid|.  run  than 

*U  tfmltar  <■*•>,.  cunilx >.~1  llil|a  i>n  aa  *U—  liclii  -*'• 

HrwSway.JW  CDCC 


S  and  nv“  ton*  in  i».,?  *  *1 
t<ma  were  added  to  the  F 


other  count  r tea.  and  show*  a  total  production  of 
Mi, am  tuna— namely.  y>j  merchant  reaaela  and  %t> 
war -.hip*.  Knr  several  years  Germany  ha*  lieen 


ng  table 


Total 


preceding  yenr  caused  by  n  strike  of  machine- 
buildera ;  but  this  doe*  not  e*|ilmn  the  continued 
growth  In  iB<«.  winch  wan  undoubtedly  caused  by 
the  continued  develupment  «>f  shipping  lntrre*t« 


A  Dainty  Breakfast 


The  morning  meal  is  apt  to  set 
the  pace  for  the  day.  If  dainty 
simple  and  sufficiently  nutritious 
one  leaves  the  breakfast  table  with 
a  feeling  of  well  being  that  fortifies 
for  the  day’s  duties. 


In  building  merchant  ship*  the  United  State*  is 
tht*  year  again  ahead,  its  production  being  »>«.'•*» 
ton*,  while  Germany's  was  m/o,  too*.  Further¬ 
more.  this  estimate  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
Bureau  "  Veritaa."  at  Hamburg,  which 


Drop  ua  a  postal  card  aaking  for  illustrated  cala. 
'o*u,  -  It  '•  ahich  gives  description  in  full  of  boih 
Grate*. 

E.  A.  JACKSON  &  CO., 

54  Beekman  St.,  -  New  York. 


give* 

■ertnany  oaly  17*.  too  gross  ties.  According  to 
be  English  estimate,  the  British  production  was 
n  i*»*j  seven  times  as  large  a*  that  of  Germany. 
>f  the  steamship*  built  in  England,  a  were  of  over 
tons  gross  register.  «  between  9.CCO  and  ICC* 
«*>  tons,  none  between  s.eeo  and  0.000  ton*.  o  from 
vro  to  1.000  ton*,  n  from  to  tons.  17 
nun  5.™  to  6.<u>  ton*.  an<l  yj  from  to  5^07 

on*  The  largest  ship*  launched  were  the 
ij.jji  tons;  /rerola.  of  1  tons; 
of  iitp  tons;  Jitiv*.  •>(  ii.ojotoni! 
r.yyitons;  rtf  tie.  of  11.771  rona  Ger¬ 
many  produced  the  A/mM.of  i?-*9t  ton* ;  Graitrr 
A'mr/uri/.  of  tons;  and  6  other  steamer*  of 

over  10.010 ton*  Of  the  English  shipbuilding  cen¬ 
ter*  Glasgow,  with  99*000  tons  inclusive  of  war. 
vessels  1.  remains  at  the  head  Then  follow  :  New- 
castle,  jm.ho  tons ;  Sunderland.  ,o.no  ton* ; 
it  Dio  car  are  asked  to  meotloa  the  publication  wbi 


Cream  of 
Wheat 


TEAS  and  COFFEES 


contains,  in  greater  proportion  than 
any  other  cereal  food,  the  elements 
necessary  to  brain  and  muscle 
making. 

A»k  your  grocer  to  show  you  our  gnvure*. 
High  cl***  works  of  art,  entirely  devoid  of  id 
vertislng  muter. 

Cream  of  Wheat  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Minntxfs 


FOREIGN  POSSIBILITIES  OF 
AMERICAN  COMMERCE. 

Consul* Genetal  Guenther,  of  Frankfort,  on  Jan¬ 
uary  19,  !•/*!.  *avs  : 

“The  German  Medical  Weekly  Jaurmal  recently 
published  an  article  by  Dr.  Kallinever.  of  M. 
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He  11  Iso  write*  on  January 


19001 

"  In  1(9),  *«V«  new  concerns  were  IncorporatoU 
Germany  with  a  nominal  capital  of  fi <.#■«, 
Til'*  I*  the  largest  number  and  largest  nominal 
riipitali/atlon  since  the  memorable  year  of  !■*•/. 
when  «79  companlc*  were  Incorporated  with  a 
notninnl  cupitul  of  fiM.*tv»  The  following 
■how*  the  distribution  of  capital  among  the  varl. 
ou*  Industrie*  1 

"Mining and  ameltlng,  quarrying.  K- 

<-...000;  machinery,  ,•••<;  chemistry,  fi.r.**. 

electricity,  •H.tav.n;  textile  industry,  f,. too.. 
.....  brewerl*.,  K .  building  trudr.i,. ........ ; 

Iwriktng,  ...;  railroad*.  liy, ••*>,<■•»;  naviga. 

lion,  ln.70-.00  •• 


Under  date  of  January  17,  1 
Murphy,  of  Bremen,  *rnd*  the  f 
tlon  of  a  German  newspaper  ellj 
In  iBv*.  *hlphuiMing  in  Engl.i 
portant  than  it  hod  ever  tern  before 
bn iime**  eat  still  11  little  larger.  Th. 
In  tS.**»  were  due  to  a  decrease  of  h 
preceding  year  caused  liy  a  strike 
builders;  but  this  doc*  not  explain  1 


Proper  Heating. 

"The  result  i»  increased  utilization  of  fuel, 
perfect  ventilation  and  uniform  distribution 
of  beat  in  the  room."— World’s  Fair,  189J. 
It  means  that  the 

JACKSON  VENTILATING  GRATE 

give,  mor*  heat  with  lew  loci  thin  *ny  other  helling 

. . th*  freshly  warmed  *ir  width  ion- 

suntly  circulates 
I . t  through  tlw  room 

gives  hialthful 
warmth,  not  atuA* 
ness  and  the  stale 
odor  utaal  in  a 
dosed  room  The 
Ventilating  Grate 
can  he  tilled  into 
any  ordinary  fire¬ 
place.  and  bums 
either  coal,  wood, 
or  gas. 

A  fireplace  is 
not  necessary 
where  the  May* 
flower  Franklin 
Grates  are  used. 


PRICE. 

ltiWitul  liana.  Clergymen.  lurmere.  and  targe 
nsiwtwn.  I  or  full  |i*rtb'ul*i<  aiMnw 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTINC  TEA  CO., 

67  Veatry  Street,  New  York  N.  Y. 
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deterioration  of  the  cartridge*  and  their  varying  j 
and  uncertain  strength  are  obstacles  so  serious  1 
that,  until  they  can  be  overcome,  its  value  and  ap¬ 
plication  to  that  uve  will  remain  experimental  and  i 
comparatively  limited." 


Ite|tt»d*  on  Good  Digestion. 

This  la  almost  an  axiom  although  usually  we  are 
apt  to  think  that  cosmetics,  face  powder*,  lotion.*, 
fancy  soap*.  etc.,  are  the  secrets  for  securing  a  clear 
complexion.  But  all  these  are  simply  superficial 


Liquid  Aik  as  an  Explosive  —Frank  H.  Ma¬ 
son.  consul-general  at  Karlin,  under  date  of  March 
9.  writs*  a*  follows ; 


N  Got  Li •  ha*  discharged  her  private 
ys  the  New  York  TfUerjfk. 
woman  who  was  hired  to  attend  to 


thK(  OND-IIAM)  «Mi, 

ii  new  .  uvrr  WUnuWrh  A  a  #  l  A 
and  iiKMfeU.  KacIi .  #0  «•  #IU 
1IMK>  MOlIKIH,  aiulri iy  l»l*b. 

irriul4’tititknft**)lM»lt«  *  II  #AA 

fully  iruaran  lord.  #llt«#*U 
Wo  at»l|»  onywlwro  on  opiintval 
and  irlol  twfor*  yon  |*y  a  CffQt 

BICYCLE  r/irE  forearefullr 
dutrlliutliui  10110  ralalrsruea  for  u» 
One  a  Kent  wanted  In  each 
town  for  title  purpose.  Write 
at  one*  for  our  special  proposition. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dcpi.  MR.  CMuf* 


In  the  garden  of  the  Hotel  de>  Anglais  at  Men¬ 
tone.  the  late  Ree.  Mr.  Spurgeon  had  an  amusing 
experience.  A  J»>or  organ-grinder  was  working 
away  at  his  instrument,  but  evidently  was  evo¬ 
king  more  wood  than  sympathy.  Mr.  Spurgeon, 
moved  with  pity  at  the  want  of  his  success,  took 
hia  place  and  ground  out  the  tunes,  while  the  man 
busily  occupied  himself  In  picking  up  the  coins 
thrown  by  Ike  numerous  company  that  ■>  on 
gathered  at  the  windows  and  on  the  balconies  to 
s«e  and  hear  Mr.  Spurgeon  play  the  organ.  When 
he  left  u*  other  guests  also  had  a  turn  at  the 
machine :  altho  they  were  not  so  successful  ns  the 


DON’T  LEAVE  YOUR  KEYS 

«  in  the  front  door.  1‘nMen  them 
to  the  l-s'kil  or  wnuilisi-l  villi 
s  key  chain  secured  by  the  Im. 
nroird  H  ■•hbnrsr  !••(•■» 
Fastener.  Wiieon  i-ulb  irrli  > 
•ike  mm  ilnaln.  don't  ter  the 
fslietr.  r.li»-«l  InMantly.  m 
w  mall,  •emla  Ctttolsv*'  n/«NA*f 
. _ i-u  -  ^ «™i“*/rw. 

J  AMKHICAX  It  I  NO  CO, 
HI  Box  ».  Waterbury,  Conn. 


Lono  K  trout.  R  ini  NO— The  war  correspon¬ 
dents  In  South  Africa  In  their  recent  despatches 
have  dwelt  on  the  so-called  record-breaking  per¬ 
formances  «if  the  British  cavalry  in  the  Transvaal. 
There  was.  for  instance,  the  fine  ride  of  the  Natal 
Mounted  Carbineers,  who  rode  eighty-five  miles  in 
twelve  hours  over  the  sun-scorched  veldt,  or  the 
dash  of  French's  horse  for  the  relief  of  Kimberley. 

he  saddle  for  more 


Money  y 

*'  cards,  circular. 

Makers 

•-'or  *1"  printing  pres*  Type 
tlug  easy,  printed  rules  Sent.  I«r 
man  or  l«oy.  Send  for  catalogue, 
presses,  type,  paper,  to  factory. 

THE  PRESS  CO..  MsrMtn.  Co«u». 


when  the  troopers  stayed  in 
than  seven  hours  and  then  rode  for  five  miles  at 
full  gallop  into  the  beleaguered  town.  While  these 
rides  are  worth  boasting  of.  they  can  not  be 
classed  as  record-breakera  *M  course,  the  ride  of 
a  body  of  cavalrr  in  their  full  equipments,  which 
burdens  evere  horse  with  nearly  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  must  not  he  compared  with  long¬ 
distance  record*  achieved  by  single  riders  in  ta¬ 


llow  to  Grow  Good  Fruit. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  l.cnox  Sprayer 
Company  of  Pittsfield.  Massachusetts,  has  de¬ 
livered  an  address  before  the  l.cnox  Horticulture 
Society,  at  Ixnox.  Mass.  The  address  bore. 

SSffiK  £ !  A  lois  P.  Swoboda  Sir^Jss 

and  good,  and  how  to  obtain  the  most  profit  I  an.)  •Cent  Me  method  of  l'h>Mologic*l  Fx-rct—  without  any  appa 
from  vour  labor  in  the  easiest  manner.  The  1  "*'»  -ha.rrer.od  rrMuiring  but  a  f'«  nlaut**' time  mjmir  own 
1  .  ,  .  ,  ,  .  ..  .  room  lust  ts-focr  miring.  By  lids  emdetwed  system  more  exercise 

address  is  quite  lengthy,  about  an  hours  talk.  ;  ^  obtaine.1  in  ten  miiuix  than  by  *o>  other  in  two  hour,  and 
1 1  will  not  be  sent  to  the  disinterested.  Owners  it  is  the  only  one  ■loch  d-w*  not  overtax  the  heart, 
of  fruit  trees,  stating  if  at  all  interested  in  fruit  *«  «•»  "swal.  ewy  and  .predy  method  for  obtaining 

culture,  will  get  this  book.  Ila.l  this  address  Perfect  health.  |h,.  .cal  development  mm  eMid*  of  mind  and  body. 

been  placed  on  the  market  in  book  form  it  no  ABSOLUTELY  CURES  CONSTIPATION.  INDIGESTION, 
doubt  would  have  sold  at  a  price.  I  he  ... 

full  address,  profusely  illustrated,  in  pamphlet  SLEEPLESSNESS.  NERVOUS  EXHAUSTION 

form  was  intended  to’  lie  sent  to  fruit  growers  revitalize*  the  whole  body 

and  owners  of  estates,  free  for  the  asking,  but  to  Pupil,  ar-  of  both  wi-*  ranging  in  age  from  fifteen  to  elghty- 
prevent  imposition  hv  the  cunou*  and  disinter- 
ested,  the  l>ook  will  lie  sent  to  fruit  growers,  or 

owners  of  estates,  enclosing  fifty  cents,  to  the  Write  at  once  for  fuU  information  and  Booklet  obtaining  en 

I  .enox  Sprat cr  Company,  30  West  Street.  Pitts-  *>■»■■■■«»  from  tnany  of  America  *  leading  citizen,  to 

field.  Mass.  ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA.  34-36  Washington  St.  Chicago.  Ills. 


Greenock,  irz.ooo  tons;  Mid  dies  borough.  i|6,aoo 
tons;  Belfast,  ijz, 000 tons;  Hartlepool,  ni.ooo  tons. 


“  Ever  since  It  was  demonstrated  that  liquid  air 
canid  be  readily  produced  on  a  commercial  scale, 
it  has  been  hoped  and  expected  that  one  of  the 
principal  uses  to  which  it  would  be  applied  would 
lie  that  of  un  explosive  material  for  blasting  pur¬ 
pose*.  particularly  in  mine*,  where  the  new  ex¬ 
plosive  would  have  *.he  important  advantage  of 
safety  in  handling  and  of  not  vitiating  the  air.  like 
gunpowder  or  dynamite,  by  the  gases  of  ignition. 

"  Some  months  ago  a  newspaper  report  an¬ 
nounced  that  liquid  air  had  been  formally  adopted 
for  blasting  purposes  in  the  government  coal¬ 
mines  of  Germany,  but  inquiry  proved  that  thia 
announcement  was  at  least  premature.  The  fact 
appear*  to  lie  that  experiments—  more  or  less  suc¬ 
cessful— have  been  made,  especially  by  Professor 
Linde. of  the  Polytechnic  High  School  at  Munich, 
but  no  formal  adoption  of  the  new  explosive  by 
the  government  bureau  of  mining  industries  has 
yet  taken  place.  Among  the  most  systematic  and 
interesting  practical  experiments  thus  far  made 
in  this  direction  has  been  the  series  of  tests  lately 
undertaken  by  the  Vienna  Crystal  Ice  Company 
In  the  presence  <  f  experts  from  the  Austrian  tech¬ 
nical  committee  for  the  War  llepartment.  The 
liquid  air  use-1  in  these  tests  wu*  obtained  from 
the  Linde  Company,  at  Munich,  and  shipped  to 
Vienna  in  open  flasks,  provided  with  the  l>cwar 
vacuum  jacket  and  packed  with  felt  and  cotton 
wrappings  in  wooden  cases,  with  a  loose  cap  of 
fell  over  the  open  mouth  of  each  flask.  When  put 
up  at  the  laboratory  for  shipment  the  liquid  con¬ 
tained  p  per  cent,  oxygen  to  q  per  cent,  nitrogen; 
but  before  it  had  reached  Vienna  ami  was  used  In 
the  experiment*,  it  had  lost  about  half  its  bulk  by 
evaporation,  and  what  remained  contain- d  per 
corn  oxygen  to  ■«  per  cent,  nitrogen  The  ab¬ 
sorbent*  used  in  preparing  the  cartridge*  were 
sllicloiis  marl  lKle>elguhri  and  solar  oil.  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report,  two  methods  of  prepara¬ 
tion  wore  employed.  By  one  process  the  marl 
and  oil  were  mixed  In  a  wooden  vessel,  and  the 
liquid  air  gradually  added  until  a  slid  paste  was 
formed,  which  was  packed  in  paiwr  cartridge 
shells  cover*!  with  asbestos  By  the  other  plan, 
the  mixture  of  marl  and  oil  was  but  into  the  <*r- 
tridge.  which  was  enclosed  In  a  lend  case  with  a 
liver  of  felt  I  art  ween,  and  the  liquid  air  then 
poured  in  until  the  pc.*te  wns  completely  *.«turat- 
ed.  The  cuitridges  prepared  by  both  methods 
were  safe  and  readily  transportable,  and  their  ex¬ 
plosive  power  was  tested  by  firing  at  the  bottom 
of  deep  holes  bored  in  rock.  The  results  showed 
that  while  liquid  air  is  an  efficient  explosive.  It  is 
less  effective  than  dynamite,  gun-cotton,  explosive 
gelatin,  or  giant  powder  " 

The  consul  says  further ; 

"The  conclusion*  of  the  military  experts  were 
concisely  a*  follows:  Both  method*  of  preparing 
the  cartridges  were  pronounced  wasteful,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the  liquid 
air  they  must  tie  used  immediately  after  Iwlng 
prepared ;  beyond  fifteen  minutes  the  evapora- 
ilon  will  so  effect  the  cartridge  that  It  is  likely  to 
miss  fire,  and  it*  strength  can  not  be  even  roughly 
guaranteed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cartridges 
when  freshly  prepared  are  powerful  and  well 
ndnpted  to  coal  and  other  mining,  and.  while  the 
'  irge  amount  of  oxygen  set  free  bv  the  firing  of 
successive  charges  might  increase  the  danger  of 
explosion  in  the  air  and  gases  of  the  mine  itself, 
the  quality  of  the  air  for  breathing  purposes 
would  lie  definitely  improved. 

"The  net  conclusion  to  Iw  derived  from  these 
and  preceding  experiments  in  Europe  s  that, 
notwithstanding  the  obvious  advantage*  of  liquid 
nir  ns  on  explosive  for  mining  purpose*,  the  rapid 


It  is  impossible  to  have  a  good  complexion  unite* 
the  digestive  organ*  perform  their  work  properly, 
unless  the  stomach  by  properly  digesting  the  food 
taken  into  It  fumishra  an  abundance  of  pun-  blood, 
a  rood  comp  cxinn  l«  Impossible. 

Thins  the  rraaou  BO  many  ladira  are  using  Stuart's 
Byspep'ta  Tablet*,  because  they  promptly  cure  any 
stomach  trouble  and  they  have  found  out  iIiai 
jierfect  digestion  mean*  a  perfect  complexion  and 
one  (hot  d.-e*  not  require  cosmetic*  and  powder*  to 
enhance  Its  tieauty. 

Many  ladles  diet  themselves  or  deny  themselves 
many  articles  of  food  solely  In  order  to  keen  tbrir 
complexion  clear  When  Smart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets 
ar*  used  no  such  diet  lug  1*  neorooary.  take  the** 
tablets  and  rat  all  the  good  wholesome  food  you 
•ant  and  you  need  have  no  rear  of  Indigestion  tt or 
the  sallow,  dull  complexion  which  nine  women  out  of 
ten  have,  solely  because  they  are  suffering  from 
some  form  of  Indigestion. 

Bear  In  mind  that  beauty  proceeds  from  good 
health,  good  health  rroults  from  perfect  digestion 
and  we  have  advanced  the  best  argument  to  induce 
every  man  and  woman  to  give  this  splendid  remedy 
A  (rial. 

Htuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  can  lie  found  In  drug 
Store*  and  coats  but  W cents  |>er  package 

If  there  is  any  derangement  of  the  stomach  or 
Isiwrls  they  will  remove  ll  and  the  rvwulianl  effects 
are.  root  digestion,  good  health,  and  a  clear,  bright 
r«  implosion. . 
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clog  trim,  such  a*  Count  iitahrenberg.  who  r**!e 
one  horse  over  a  >1  (stance  of  Hires-  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  in  seventy  hours,  or  Huron  Cotter,  who 
rode  from  Vienna  to  Haris,  a  distance  of  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  miles,  in  twelve  and  a  half 
days.  One  of  the  most  famous  long-d-sram  e  rides 
:n  history  was  that  of  King  Charles  XII  of  Swe¬ 
den,  whom  1714  rode  from  Demotic*  in  Turkey  to 
stralsiind  in  Sweden,  «  distance  of  thirteen  hun¬ 
dred  miles,  in  it  fortnight  On  that  occasion  the 
king  rode  night  and  dav,  accompanied  only  by  one 
officer,  both  taking  care  of  their  own  horses  and 
never  changing  their  clothes. 

1  he  present  South  African  records  were  eclipsed 
as  long  ago  ns  18, j.  when  Dick  King,  a  British  de*  1 
•patch  rider,  covered  the  six  hundred  miles  from 
Holt  Natal  to  (.ruhamston  in  nine  days,  crossing 
seven  large  rivers  and  numberless  smaller  spruit* 
on  the  way.  King's  ride  resulted  in  there  wf  ot 
the  hard-pressed  British  garrison  of  Hon  Natal, 
which  was  then  besieged  by  Itoers.  Many  years 
ifterward.  Archibald  Forbes,  the  famous  war  cor- 
respondent,  made  another  South  African  record  | 
when  he  carried  the  first  new*  of  the  battle  of , 
fundi  to  the  nearest  telegraph  instrument,  ri*  I 
ding  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  in  fifteen  hour*  to 
do  Ml. 

I  hanks  to  the  wide  stretches  of  plains  and  cease¬ 
less  depredation*  of  elusive  Indians,  the  American 
cavalry  and  Northwest  Mounted  I’olux-of  Canada, 
perhaps,  have  more  opportunities  for  creating 
ictord*  In  riding  than  any  other  army  in  the 
world.  Thus  the  recent  record  of  the  Natal  Car. 
htitetru  was  anticipated,  bu*  a  few  years  ago.  by 
a  troop  of  I'nitrd  States  -avatrv  commanded  *>r 
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H ROUGH  all  the  fog  ot 
advertising,  and  claims  of 
rival  manufacturers,  it  can 
be  plainly  seen  that  Pure  White 
Lead  is  claimed  to  be  the  base  or 
principal  pigment  of  all  the  Paints 
or  mixtures  of  Zinc,  Whiting  and 
Barytes  which  arc  represented  to 
be  better  (?)  than  White  Lead. 

Pnrr  For  Colors  UM  Nstional  Lead  Company's  Pure  White 
Lead  Tinting  Colors.  Any  shade  dca.rcd  I*  readily 
obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  full  iniormstion  and  show¬ 
ing  samples  of  Colors,  also  pamphlet  entitled  "Uncle  Sam's  El- 
per  fence  With  Paints  "  forwarded  upon  application. 


National  I~ead  Co.,  /oo  William  Street.  New  York. 


The 

National 
Park  Bank 
of  New  York 


Traveler*' 

Letters  of  Credit 

Av.iil.ibk-  m  all  parts 
of  the  World.  Buys 
Foreign  Exchange 
and  *clk  Drafts  and 
Cable  Transfers  .  . 


Captain  S.  P.  Fountain,  who  rude  eighty. (oar 
mile*  in  eight  hoars  Then  there  was  the  cele¬ 
brated  half -dav  ride  of  sixty  miles  done  by  the 
Texas  Kangersat  the  tune  of  their  last  eapleasant- 
nes*  with  Mexican  cattle  thieve*  on  the  Kloilrandv 
Annthcl  famous  long -distance  r.Jr  stand*  to  the 
credit  of  the  late  tlmeral  l-awton.  A*  the  hearer 
of  certain  important  <!c*;>.it<  hr*  in  it)*  hr  mle  to 
ticn-ral  Crank's  headquarter*  at  Be- 1  Cloud  lr«n 
Sidney.  Nr  be..  covering  one  hundred  and  twenty. « 
1  five  Hide*  in  twenty. six  hour*  without  changing 
1  hi*  horse.  It  lx  recorded  that,  altho  M«  mount 
arrived  in  fair  condition,  the  rider  looked  flee 
1  vewr*  older  than  he  did  the  day  befote.- CrtUrTi 
II  'rtkty. 

I  S»  n  tt*>«  Itrrrw.  In  .vavnr  IN'r*  York<  re. 
eently  gave  thi*  reminiscence  of  Artemu*  Ward 
"The  funnie*!  thing  I  ever  saw  or  heard  •••  the 
1  lecture  of  Artemus  Ward,  then  quite  unknown, 

1  on  Mormons,  delivered  at  Albnny.  The  audience 
wn*  fa-hlonatde.  conservative,  and  proper  to  a  de- 
grre  Ward,  diacouraged.  flnallv  stopped  and  *ald, 

I  after  «me  of  his  he*t  thmgv  whh-h  hail  met  with  no 
response,  'There'*  a  joke**  Suddenly  the  fun  of 
the  whole  entertainment  came  like  an  a*  alanine 
The  audience  began  to  Hirer,  then  to  laugh,  then 
tor«ur,  and nt  the  end  of  fifteen  nnnutr*  was  posi¬ 
tively  m  a  hysterical  condition." 
i  fine  of  Artemu**  wittiest  remark*  was  hi*  an¬ 
swer  to  a  telegram.  "  What  will  vou  take  for  ten 
mght»  in  San  I  rMClsro'"  a  lee-tire  agent  wire-1 
►  "n.  “Thank*,  brandy  and  water."  wa*  his  re-  | 

p*y-  _ 

It  i«a  striking  fact  that  there  is  not  a  reigning 
sovereign  in  Europe  whose  family  It  of  the  na¬ 
tion  over  which  he  rule*.  The  house  of  Austria 
i«  in  realite  the  house  of  Lorraine,  the  llapsburgs 
being  of  Swisa  origin  The  King  of  Belgium  Isa 
Sase-Cobuf gef-  The  King  of  Denmark  1*  a  llol- 
steiner.  The  young  King  of  Spam  I*  an  Austro.  , 
Bourbon.  The  King  of  Italy  iix  SamvatxL  The 
founder  of  the  Hercadotte  drnastr  In  J*wrden  wa*  I 
n  counire  attornevat  Hau.  Ie»«  than  a  cent  ary  and 
a  quarter  ago.  and  the  King  of  the  Hellenes  Isa 
II. -Dinner.  The  Hritish  roval  family  are  Ham*, 
ver -an.  and  the  llohemolleras  were  ortgiaaTIr 
Mia  bum*.  ’wing  therefore  pwrtlr  K»v.v«r.*  and 
partly  Swiss. — Arr  lirf  Cjmmtr.ut  .iJirr/itrr. 


Letters  copied  while  writing 

No  press ;  no  water  j  no  brush ;  no 
work.  Any  Ink;  any  pen;  any  paper. 

thu  Fen-laihon  navee  unuli.  r-n»  clp  lioliU 
pa.«er  firm  Write  silli  no  exirx  |»r*-ur«,  xnd 
mu  Pen-Carbon  letter  Hook  i-eudutea  * 
yrr/e./  copy.  For  letter «,  bills,  etc.  Can  l<c 
u*cd  any-  here  1 1  your  xai  Inner  don  nol  krrp 
il.  write  lor  /eve  «|iecimrn  cd  -oik.  Addrrsv 
Dept.  I.. 


ra  (umi  mtmft  iu  ;  »f.aur  nt.  i.  r. 


LIBRARIES 

Supplying  Public.  Private.  School,  Club  and 
Society  Ubraria  out  S/trriallf/.  A  topically 
arranged  Library  last  of  the  Standard  und  Ke* 
cent  Bo«A*  of  all  PuNi.lieis  mailed  on  rc<|uc*t. 
list*  timed  gratis.  Couvapnndcnce  solicited, 
'r ■  |  ||  .4  «/••■>  v.  ra«4Vf  4tl»  /</% 


\  k  r.ic 


TAYI.olt  CO. 


ftlliitnAll  WKiK*. 


“First-Cbss  Railroad  Stocks 

and  other  listed  securities  if 
^  bought  on  our  Instalment 

Gf  plan  will  yield  more  than  the 
"  usual  rates  of  dividends.  .  . 

Emmens,  Strong  &  Co.,  I  Broadway.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Readers  of  Tub  Lrrga 


A  Summer  Holiday 

f hr  not  plan  your  summer  trip  tefo*e  some  of  the 

hir-l-ome  literature  issued  hy  the  -  >aad  Trunk  Bad-ay 
I  Svtrem.  descriptive  of  fit  ■>  40  ’  <en|  pJavgr.-j-d.  aed 
summer  resort*  ailaaied  m  ike  k-gUa-ds  ot  Dinars**,  » 
eluding  the"  Mck.-ka  Lake*.’"  Uke  of  Bay."  "The 
!>>/>■>  Island*  of  ihe  Georgian  Hay  .""The  BipirM-.a 
River."  and  the"  Ka-artha  Lake.  "  Health  and  pleasure 
tan  be  found  in  all  of  these  onacell-d  regions:  p-d  lx*  , 
lels.  fine  Mcamres  ass  the  lake*,  good  fishing  and  hunting, 
a  region  —here  perfect  loetjenv  from  har  fever  is  assured, 
are  —rue  of  ihe  feature*  whxh  aitract  the  toorist  and 
pleasure  seeker  to  these  distri.it 


A  po«ial  eard  10  F  P  D-y»r.  Fastren  Passenger  Agent 
o  Broadway,  New  York  City,  will  secure,  free,  descriptivi 
impMets  full  -I  intoraalion.  raai*.  etc. 


The  natural  beauty  and  disemityof  the  stenery  of  the 
North  ii  une<jualied  00  the  coatiaent 


ft  A  7  E«>t  Sixteenth  8t.,  New  York. 

A  SHORTHAND 

MACHINE. 

The  Siecojjrjjkh  i  to*  «y*trm  ;  Bamim  to  LIAR*, 
«rrrtiiii.  •nmn,l  morn  acci  mati  ihin  any  pen 
or  method.  •  >«»v  learner  khuuld  own  a  Ntetio- 

Itraph  Stnd  ice  ckiul.r 

The  Stenograph  Co .  32  Nbimu  St..  New  York. 


w  ||  Y  ifc-Bo  r  **  don  lo  I Minm  tm  th- 

-1-  ud  (Mir  Ri  WKKICAN  TYI’KW  KIT  KN  for 
m  aw  l.c  lb  1  ik  I  am  ruiinuitf  a 

b|«r1t»ri  ht  • 

The  AMERICAN 
^  SIO  TYPEWRITER 

.  0.  -oil  ms-le  —  tl*r  hucr— I  »-  > -<l 

VTtorlilne*.  LmiI  tm»rr  pnnjik  It  Iim* 
\  *1  -sol  II'O  I*  M  ks-v.  fl  IM'S  V*  i»h«nf 

fWMFUiir.  I'*  tw 

■raff/  !MMla«Or»WlMMIM>ll'l»CROf|irrBe. 

UMf  \B«rlrii  T  5  pr  writer  i 

j  »*• 

'  rtmI  i  tiRinU  r*  »Ib..  NVw  YurR. 


OID  DAfiUf  R®lOTYPf3  CAN  Pf  RfSTORfr 
to  all  (heir  ofigmai  beauty  by  — 
Rockwood  m«o  Broadway 
for  one  dollar 
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MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 


Play  Whist? 


Epigrammatic. — *“  De  trouble  in  dis  life.'*  said 
Uncle  Kbeo,  "is  dat  dc  voice  o' duty  can't  do  no 
nio'n  whisper.  while  de  voice  o'  pleasure  uses  a 
megaphone." —  II  jiAimflijn  S/jr. 

Indifferent.— "The  scientist*,"  said  the  first 
mosquito,  "are  charging  u*  with  spreading  ma¬ 
laria."  •*  Never  mind,”  said  the  second  mosquito; 
"  that  won’t  increase  our  unpopularity." — Pmk. 


Then  Von  Will  Be  Interested  In  This  Table. 

TT  is  intended  lor  Duplicate  Whist.  In  the  llluatra* 
1  lion,  ilie  large  Cut  U  the  table  set  up  (or  use  The 
sms.;  disk  s  the  pocket  lor  holding  the  cards  It  is 
fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  table  and  revolves.  The 
dot  on  the  margin  shows  the  spring  which  controls  it 
At  the  side  is  the  table  folded.  The  pocket  holds 
“ween  decks  ol  cards  There  arc  siitern  hands  and 
each  player  lias  lour  leads.  Alter  playing  a  hand.  cards 
are  replaced  in  the  pockets,  and  hr  touching  the  spring, 
a  new  hand  is  helorc  each  player  The  advantages 
over  trays  are  no  Inst  cards,  no  errors  and  a  plate  on 
which  t«  play.  The  tahle  is  made  In  oak  or  mahogany 
and  is  a  handsome.  substantial  piece  ol  (urnlture. 
Price  ol  each  Inns,  f  o  b.  cars.  Green  llay.  \VU. 

GEO.  H.  RICE,  -  Qrecn  Bay,  W  Is. 


A  railing  Out  —"And  why  did  you  leave  your 
Inst  place!"  "Cook  un’  me  had  a  failin'  out. 
mem."  "  I  don’t  we  why  you  should  leave  for  a 
little  thing  like  that."  "Hut  we  fell  out  o'  th’ 
third,  story  window,  mem."  —  Clne/jnJ  Pfjim- 
PtaUr. 


lie  Was  Alone —Rl  NtVOLFN  >  Lit 
say  you  have  a  wife  and  six  children, 
they  }  " 

RK(U-.am  :  "  Pm  all  alone.  My  bos  s  • 
vurd.  my  girls  are  at  Ywssar.  ami  my 
Paris  visiting  the  Exposition.'  —JmJjr. 


Edward  W.  Soott,  President. 

J*  The  Beat  Company  for  Polky-holdcrv  J* 

INVESTIGATE  ITS  SPECIAL  BOND  POUCY. 


A  Dilemma.— Mn«  li  si  i  SO II l  k  :  "  An' phwat‘11 
Oi  do  ui  all,  Moike  *  This  machine  only  goes  up  to 
liftcen  shtone,  an'  Ol'm  sixteen  sht->nc  if  Oi'm  an 
ounce." 

tisll.sollMf :  "tret  on  twoice.  Hridgrt,  an' add 
up  th'  totals."  (rVei/iw  /ft r*mg  Timet. 


"  D.nc«  are  not  admitted.''  "That's  not  ms 
replied  the  visitor.  “  Hat  he  follows  you.' 
do  you,"  replied  the  <>«d  gentleman  sharply 
attendant  growled,  and  ivtnoved  the  dog  a 
tirely  unnecessary  violence.  —  Til-Pitr 


University 
preparatory  School 

IThACA.  N.  Y. 

S|. sti.l  |>M-|>tiiatk>n  fur  Cornell  Uulrerslty. 
on i tlcat r  uccrptod  Hoarding  »n«l  Day  depart- 
iiK-nt*.  OuMI'LCTKIIOMK  Urgent.' Certificate- 
iii  lot*  and  Medicine.  Hummer  term  from  July 
rah  fo  September  JHth.  Fall  term  open*  Hep- 
trinlmr  iflth. 

Of  III'  arh.ml  !**(•  SCHCli-as  M»»  I  “I  vise  im.M 
•  la.  il.it  t. -Ilno.ir  ..r  III.  I.lgl>  .|<l.lilr«r  “«irk  Ililn  III 

>«*Mf  ■rh*«4  If-  •iiaii-v* ntrnt  Mini  Cki|H|*lrla 

•iilffnil-tm  rrielif  ||  *  mh«4  tlt«iialtl«  iitt  ixt r -f. n  «  h  IhkiI 

lot  ll»-  I  Hr  Ad  f»*i  UltiMiDl-l  e*|«|*iir 

OH  AH.  X  *TIW*.  H  H  .  Ilt  iii)itii«(t  r 

A.enus  f.  llh:c«.  Naw  York. 


Equally  Horseless  — ' "  lla  !"  jeered  the  by. 
slanders.  "The  automobile  has  come  to  stay ’ 
See  it  stay'"  "That's  all  right,"  responded  the 
man  on  the  seat,  calmly  lighting  a  cigar.  "Hut 
Why  should  u  machine  that  merely  displaces  the 
horse  excite  the  til- will  of  asses!"— C4z,.zgi>  7>r#- 
«»». 


■  n  tape  Tow  a  —  I  He  tape  Town  censor  sat 
chewing  the  stump  of  a  blue  pencil.  "  Dickens," 
he  called  to  hit  assistant,  “  how  many  H<>er»did 
you  say  our  dee  thousand  men  defeated**'  ''i»iie 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  nnety. nine  1 "  re¬ 
sponded  the  loyal  Die  ken.  "Then  just  turn  it 
atound  to  yni.  It  will  make  tnsnv  glad  brails, 
and,  besides.  Dickens,  my  brother  is  a  tainting 
manufacturer  in  loD.l.a."-<ib.iiv  AVirt. 


Tha  Dlflavaaaa.— "  Maw,  what’s  de  difference 
between  er  politician  and  er  statesman  !™  "  Well, 
honey.n muahroom'nguud, ain’t It!"  "Yes.  'am." 
"  And  n  toadstool  is  puen.  ain’t  it  I "  **  Yes,  'am." 
"And  dev  bof  look  alike.*"  "Ye*,  'am."  "  Des 
same  difference  from  a  statesman  to  a  politician." 

— //»!«!*/>■  /.l/f. 


A  Ijnest  Ion  of  surgery.— \|  M  «.  WAOOI.K 
"Have  yoa  moved  Into  your  new  house!" 

Mkw  Clltxi.i  k  t  “Oh.  » es ;  but  we  are  not  set 
tied  yet.  The  tarpenter  has  to  make  so  many  al 
t  orations.” 

Mno.  W  Aim  in  :  "1  thought  everything  woah 
be  just  right." 

Mnv  Cm  »>*.i  k  i  "  S.  did  we  Hut  we  found  tha 
scarcely  one  of  our  old  carpets  would  tit ."— //ur 
frr'i  fijtjr. 


STAMMER 


l.lleral.— "  Yes,"  said  the  young  woman,  “I  find 
hook*  In  the  running  brooks."  "Well,"  said  Far¬ 
mer  Corntossel,  "  them  summer  boarders  littered 
tho  place  up  terrible  with  them  trashy  novels  last 
year.  Me  an'  ma  done  the  best  we  could  to  hum 
'em  nil  in  the  cook  stove,  but  they  do  seem  to  keep 
turnin'  up.”—  IVaiMmjfien  sr.it. 


Innovation.— "Yes."  said  the  variety  actor, 
"yon've  got  to  hustle  these  day*  to  keep  up  with 
the  times.  My  partner  and  1  have  changed  our 
act  all  around."  “  A*  good  as  new.  is  it  .*“  "Yes. 
sir.  We  icvognlre  the  demand  for  novelty." 
"What  have  you  done’*  "Why.  you  know  that 
the  first  thing  my  partner  does  when  I  come  on  is 
to  hit  me  with  a  gluts"  "  Yea."  “  Well,  we've  re- 
written  the  whole  thing.  Now  I  kit  him."—  Iljt*. 
met.'*  Star. 


Hlmply  Hadn't  Learned  Yet.— The  Rev.  Dr. 
Queen,  observing  the  janitor  wabbling  about  un¬ 
certainly  on  hi*  new  wheel  In  the  street  in  front  of 
the  church,  called  out :  "George,  do  you  ever  take 
n  header!"  "  No.  Doctab  Queen,"  replied  George, 
with  visible  Indignation.  *'  I  neveh  take  nothla' 
strongah  'n  cawfee!"—  Ctotugv  TrUmne. 


Arlthmat (rally  Correct  — Oi.n  fitXTDMtl! 
“And  have  you  any  brothets  or  sisters,  my  little 
man  * " 

Hon k V t  "Ye*,  sir.  I've  got  one  *l*ter  an'  one 
an  n  half  brothers." 

Ol.o  OkNTLMMN  :  "What”" 

Hoiihv  :  "  Ye*,  sir.  Two  half-sister*  and  three 
half- brother*."— I'hiljJilflim  />eu. 


At  Ml  Helena.— The  shade  of  Honaparte  came  applied  si  II 

up  to  where  Crouje  sat  smoking.  "General."  be-  |  I _ 

gan  the  great  Napoleon,  “of  course  you  came  to  ' - 

this  island  <m  an  English  ship."  "Quite  right.  COLLAR  J* 
i  .eneral."  responded  Cronjr.  "And  did  you  stand 
near  the  rail  in  bold  relief.*''  "Yes.  General." 

"And  vour  luck  was  lamed  on  the  officers’"  "1 
think  v*.  General."  “Then  tl»e  mateilal  for  the 
magazine*  of  future  generation*  is  assured."— 

Ukutv  AVtri. 


rocs  witn 
lar  button 


STAMPED  STEEL  CEILINGS 

Host  tiara  tile  and  INri.nilli*  Suitable  («r  sll 
buildings.  Numerous  design*.  Send  /er  Calais o'. 

H.  8.  NORTHROP  82  Cherry  Street.  New  York. 

.§:,VAP0-CRES0LENE^& 

VfiPO-CHESOlENE  CO  .  180  Fullon  Street  N.  Y 


Til  for  Tat.— A*  u  man  entered  a  picture-gallery 
the  attendant  tapped  him  oo  the  shoulder,  and. 
pointing  to  n  small  cur  that  followed  him.  said  : 


It  Wa a  Under  Fire  —A  friendly  magazine  edi¬ 
tor  wa*  talking  in  pleasant  bat  critical  mood  to  a 
contributor.  He  said  :  "  It  seem*  to  rne  you  use  a 
faulty  figure  speech  when  vou  say  a  •  brave  old 
hearthstone  *  How  can  a  hearthstone  be  brave*" 
"  Well,  sir."  said  the  contributor,  “the  one  I  am 
writing  ah»nt  ha*  'wen  under  fire  (or  nearly  forty 
rear*  without  flinching."— I  TM+f*  /WA 


An  Cp-to-Date  Policy. 

Charles  T.  Schoen  of  Philadelphia.  President  of  the 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  ha*  taken  one  of  die  (it*  pez 
cem.  Gold  Bond  contract*  issued  by  The  Prudential  In¬ 
surance  Company  of  America,  of  Newark.  N  J  The 
policy  issued  amounts  t<>  fiyo.mu,  requiring  an  annual 
premium  of  fi'i:>  The  settlement*  unde*  ihe  contract 
are  unique,  ihe  heirs  of  Mr  Scbien  having  ihe  choree  ol 
two  options :  First  f  14,15  >  in  gold;  «*  Second— the 
Company lo  issue  to  the  heir*  >n-.  .o  in  hoods  ol  h.  -. 
r».  h.on  which  five  per  cent.  Interest  in  gold  is  guaranteed 
annually  for  twenty  year*  by  The  Prudential,  the  interest 
to  be  paid  semi  annually.  At  the  end  of  the  twenty  year*, 
the  Company  then  paw  fico.nm  in  gold  a*  a  final  settle¬ 
ment,  ma»mg  in  ail  half  a  million  dollars  paid  hvt!<«  iub- 
pany. 


ELECTRICITY  curAoLTse 

Hit  rrftebtr  wfmtwirf  " 

ihitm  Bimti  *  omnt  ro..  tr*  sut*  *t.  rtiwu.  iil 


I  nn  WHISKY  And olbrrdrtubatuta 

■  In  nihd  in  .W  S*iiiiAfii:n 

9  BWB  tr.  Atinrnt.  IVn.k  mm!  pArtictiUr* 

n.  U<K>I.LKt.  .%ll««nln.  La. 
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Current  Events 


Foreign. 

Solti*  Africa. 

June  4.— Si*  British  columns  are  converging  on 
Er^toria,  «l)  o(  Lord  kolwrt>\  armv,  except 
one  brigade,  being  employed  north  of  Jo¬ 
hannesburg. 

June  5. — Lord  Roberts  Hendsa  despatch  from  Pre- 
totia  announcing  the  formal  surrender,  and 
at  the  War  Office  it  is  said  that  the  H'ltish 
commander  entered  the  city  at  two  o*cl<»  k. 

A  battalion  of  the  Imperial  Yeomanry  U  cap- 


FOR  REST  AND  RECREATION. 

FOR  HEALTH  AND  STRENGTH 


tured  by  the  itoers  near  I.indley. 

June  ft.— The  war  is  now  regarded  as  ended,  th 
nest  move  taken  being  prolmbly  the  sub)n 
gallon  of  the  eastern  purt  of  the  Free  Mate 

June  7.— About  one  thousand  Hrlti.h  primmer 
were  removed  from  I'retoria  to  a  point  H 
Eland's  valley,  in  tho  Transvaal,  on  tin 
Oelugoa  Hay  railway. 

June  8.  (ieneral  duller  reports  the  rapture  n 
u  mountain  west  of  Lutng's  Nek.  which  w  il 
probably  render  the  Hoer  position  on  the  Nel 


•mmunication*  with  Lord  Roberts 


e  (.-Outrages  liy  the  Mosers  n 

China;  sisteen  Hovers  are  killed  . 
wounded  ill  a  tight  w  'th  thrC'n.kii  k 
|Hirty  from  TivR-T»m. 

Kenipft  report,  t 


une  1— ,\<lm  Ira 

■ling  of  an  engagement  at  Tak u,  I  hma.  and 
that  he  has  landed  a  forte  of  sailors  fc..m  the 
\fU\irk 

«  ‘  In  the  Island  of  Tabla*  one  of  the 
l‘hili|iiune  group.  a  number  ..f  rebel.  u>«-  put 
to  tliglit.  ami  a  large  i|uantityol  ammunition 
captured. 

Stephen  Crane,  the  well  known  Amrr.ao 
author,  dies  at  Itadenwedrr. 

June  ft. —The  situation  In  Chinn  continues  sc 
rious. 

The  Japanese  rablnet  has  resigned,  ami  the 
Marquis  Ito  is  endeavoring  to  form  a  coali¬ 
tion  ministry. 

June?.— The  Onwnger  Km  press  of  I  hlna  nr 

ders  (ivnernt  Neih  Si  Chang  with  i.  ...  men 
to  protect  the  railroad  at  I'ekmg 
Severe  fighting  with  the  "Bo»«rs“  is  reported. 


THE  WALTER  SANITARIUM. 

WALTER'S  PARK.  (WcmersvilU,  Pa.) 


As  «0  Hatnrsl  Advantages;  O  (h«  rrvju-- 
t».~-».  !•  ovet-iMk  'g  ©-•  of  the  most  teavt.fu! 
*»  leys  in  the  so  J.  which  si  vtewej  Item  the 
Ss'itauam.  consrltirfes  »  JAnorsmie  we'#  of 
magwilicaci  |i««tKri  ana  suns***'  g  lor*- 
I-  -ess. 

"Hi  HiUc4.  V.Mjsirv*.  eefVw'  Is  the 
trout  'can  of  this  fteca.  Is  the  matter  ot  sir. 
w«ier.s  >lK»n«fy  wores^jr  ha*oro«sne*tiior. 

As  t>  Aegotred  foe  allies.  t:i  us  rote  slmj  !y  : 

A  main  tw’dlftf  300  leer  b>t  tire  stories  in 
heicM.ef  mou'tsan  crs-iie.  ereciel  f  r  Hs  ires* 
ms-seer s  —  several  const*  a  In  cer~ert.cn 
Ir  is  'tivJh  sVjsr  a  •J  efta  Jegvj.  itHti  h/ 
rVrftviiy.  s- 1  is  corTesio*  lire;/  hr.  shed  srl 
larsishe t.  Ir  kss  Hyfrsa-tc  t  evs'or  Electric 
Beils.  sn  Parto*.  eacetSent  Livery  am  Cblry. 
I'S  K  t  n-:es  for  trrstment  are :  Us'*!  of  rsriel 
klsJs.  Minaev.  E  ectncuy.  Swe  Irh  Movv- 
mems.  Oirce-'.  Varawn  Treatment.  with  pTy- 
s*els»s  of  twe-ry  to  thirty  years’  e«;*r»e-<e, 
whorarvfwny  t reset ile  according  to  tho  fee's 


Is  is  chare*  of  thorough  /  educated  physlelsns 
of  lo- c  es.enc'ice.  Our  chief  physician  hsi 
e-toyel  s  training  an!  eaienenee  with  Sama¬ 
rium  methoJa  eatendtng  over  a  lenoJol  rnoro 
than  thirty  yesrs.such  as  lo  seldom  found. while 
hn  assisuMs  ate  equally  emlnert  In  their  ste- 
cUltlea 


TMR  TAIII.G 

Is  eareptto*al!y  eacellent:  tho  Cuhmr  preside!  , 
over  1  y  s  first- '  .-ichef.ar  1  the  aerv.  e  Is  u'  -  lal 
u»-.  y  cool.  Country  mi  *  d  cream  are  In  w, 
st.-  ls-icg  from  Our  or  f me  Jersey  dairy;  Hash  lAi 

•oiCh  .i-»  in..t«,  iith,  and  fowl  of  iho  very  , 
Igat  Quality  nu; ; be  1  In  abuMirre. store  with  a  lAl 
i  *  '  ful  tu; ;  iy  ol  Iroah  Bulls  #  .d  vegetables  , 
from  our  own  cardans.  X 

Ol  R  WATKR  SUPPLY 
Walter's  Saaltariitai  is  sui  t  led  with  sspur-.  A 
sweet,  ar  1  refteahing  water  a>  ever  wss  drunk.  .j. 
We  ate  term  ted  to  say  that  ft  Is  the  purest  in  eV 
th  »  wot  Id.  Chemical  analysis  tioves  Ihsl  It  li  .j, 
superior  In  this  resroct  to  any  of  tho  r.oted  W9 
waters  that  are  found  won  the  market,  «J» 

If  you  want  a  restful  profitable  vacation  come  to  us  feeling  assured  you  will  Tj. 
have  ll.  If  you  are  sick  and  have  tried  the  unusual  remedies  and  resorts,  write  ■ 
lo  us  stating  you r  case,  and  we  will  tell  you  whal  we  can  do  for  you.  Hundreds 
of  so  called  "Incurables'*  have  found  health  al  our  hands.  For  terms  or  any  gAy 
particulars,  desired,  address.  >1. 

ROBERT  WALTER,  Water's  Park,  Pi.  Y 


Domestic.  Y 

<**-*-*-*-*-*-*-**-1 

Juno  //hirst*.-  The  Jay  is  spent  in  preparation  — —  - 

for  ml|ournment. 

Keachee  the  liaccalau  rente  s*r 
mbia  University. 

sequence  of  a  bitter  contest  between  the  two 

houses  over  the  Item  for  .Kean  surveys  m  Othfr  Domestic  News. 
the  naval  appropriation  bill,  the  House  re-  .  Th. 

loctlng  the  agreement  reached  by  the  coo-  Jnn*  ‘  Th*  •*•«.  »° 

terees. 

June  7.— The  nrst  session  of  the  Fifty. Slath 
Cong reoa  eumes  to  nn  end.  The  naval  ap¬ 
propriation  hill  i.  finally  pn»-ed. 

June  g.— The  President  issues  a  commission  to 

(Ieneral  Miles  ns  lieu  tenant. general,  uni 
to  A dj ntan (-(ieneral  Corbin  as  major- 
general. 

The  Cabinet  discusses  the  situation  in  China 

and  determine*  to  adhere  to  the  pollrvof 
evading  entangling  alliances  with  other 

powers. 

The  militia  will  probably  be  called  oaf.  tf 

the  St.  l.ouis  strike  continuev 

June  q.— Admiral  Kempfri*  to  he  reinforced  at 


Thi.  book  U  s  truthful  satire  of  th*  snobbery  of  the  dsy . 
tortthrt  with  the  foibles  of  churches  and  their  social 
machinery.  Tlve  devout  Blur»-aid  Is  SO  well  portrayed 
that  l*w  still  tail  lo r«C"«niie  him.  It  alvmiwU  in  nitutal. 
nt"  and  witticisms.  If  you  would  rather  laugh  than  erv, 
read  It.  May  he  "tderwl  from  any  bookseller  or  will  be 
mailed  for  one  dollar  by  the 

ABBEY  PRESS.  Publishers,  114  Fifth  Avenus.  Nsw  York. 


to  be  brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army.  Wanted  :  Intelligent  men  and  women  to  repre- 
h*  governor  of  Missouri  ha-  been  as  It  e.  I  sent  our  publications.  Weekly  salary  or  fixed 
to  preserve  order  and  to  protect  the  women  guarantee  given.  Address 

In  pr^retT* °*  ^  L°“‘*  "h,'e  ,h'  DOIil),  MEAD  &  COMPANY. 

o.-w _ _  _ _  Siw  YOU  -  -  -  CHICAGO 


kjf/Lid 

A 

- ■ 

Readers  of  Tec  LrrcRaav  Diocst  ore  asked  to  mention  tbe  publication  when  writing  to  advertiser*. 
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CHESS. 

(All  communications  for  this  Department  should 
be  addressed  :  "Ches*  Editor.  LITERARY 
DlOEST." 

Problem  479. 

By  A.  E.  Menem 
Prom  The  fln/iiA  Chen  Magazine. 

Black— Sis  Pieces. 


■m*  m 


i 


■ 

tti  W: 

n*n 

■ 


1 

4 


White— Twelve  P 
White  mates  In  two  moves. 


Problem  480. 


By  J.  TOLOHJ  V  C  3H  It  ERAS. 
Black-Ten  Pieces. 


W 


W 


1 


* 


I  .1 

m 


White— Seven  Pieces. 
White  males  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  »n. 

Key. move.  Kt  Q  j. 

No  »T». 


K-KB.  Q~Kt$.h 


1. 


B  .  K 


»■ 


Ki  V 


Kt  s  H 


K — B  4 

P-B»  tQl 

Ktor  iTTp 


P-Queens, 


Q-  B  7.  mate 


Q-Kt  8.  mate 


Any  «*tber 
Kt— H  3<h 


P— QliKu.mate 
P - - 

P-B  8. 


Kt-K  a 


1. 


Kt-Q  *1  K  «  P  I  must  I 

.  Kt — B  3  ch 

R  s  R  K  *  It 


K  x  B  (nun) 

P<Kt'Kf)ch  Kt  II  r,  mate 

j. - 


P  B  8  (KtV. 

Q — B  8.  mate 


K  -  II  1  or  3 

Other  variations  depend  on  those  given. 


Both  problems  solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  University 
of  Virginia  ;  the  Rev.  L  W.  Bieber.  Bethlehem.  Pa.; 
C.  R.  Oldham.  MonndxvJle.  W.  Vs;  M  Marble. 
Woicester.  Ma»»;  A  Knight.  Bastrop.  Tex.,  ti. 
Patterson.  Winnipeg.  Can..  W.  W..  Cambridge. 
Mass.;  B.  A.  KarbmoBd,  Cumberland.  Md.;  W.  B. 
Miller.  Colmar,  la. 

473  1  only  1:  F  S.  Ferguson.  Birmingham.  Ala.; 
Dr.  H.  W.  Fannin.  Ilackeu.  Ark.;C.  E.  Lloyd.  >a- 
bins.  O.;  W.  K.  Coorr.be.  Lakeland,  Fla.;  the  Rev. 
S.  M  Morton.  D.D..  Effingham.  III.;  K.  C.  I*ahl. 
Oronite Falls. Minn.;  J.  Astrom.  Milwaukee;  E.  C. 
Konth.  Winchester.  Tex  ;  II  B  Reynolds.  !>ix«n, 
III.;  "  Me  rope.**  Cincinnati. 

Comments  *«yj>:  "More  vigorous  than  versa¬ 
tile  I.  W.  H  :  ••  Ingenious **-<'.  K.  «;  ••Plenty 
» <  variety**— H.  W.  F;  -Splendid  tacrifSce**— C. 
K.  L. 

U'«»  •  —  Its  brilliancy  and  mtrKarv  are  in  excess 
of  its  partly  and  harmony  "-I  W.  K;"A  very 
(In*  lompoaitioo,  all  ho  some  critics  c»odemn  such 
problems"  A  K. 

The  Munich  Interactional  Tournament. 

The  twelfth  tournament  of  the  human  Chess 
Asses  tut  ion  is  10  tie  held  in  Munich.  beginning  m 
July  n.  Eight  prue*.  ranging  Irom  i«»  to  ■<■> 
maiks.  are  offered  a  the  Masters'  Contest.  The 
Prince  Regent  Lu lipoid,  of  Havaila.  has  donated  • 
handsome  silver  cup  for  the  winner  of  the  rtr.t 
prue.  and  Baron  de  Rothschild,  of  Vienna,  ku 
given  a  apecial  prue  of  marks  for  the  winner  of 
the  greatest  number  of  games  The  toamament. 
for  which  nineteen  entries  wOl  tw  accepted,  will 
t>e  played  at  the  rate  of  live  or  six  rounds  per 
week. 

Notes  on  the  Composite  Game. 

We  have  received  Black's  ?tb  more.  II  C  But. 
Ur.  who  played  Black's  Mb  move,  sends  the  fol¬ 
lowing  comments  ;  “  As  yon  have  already  pointed 
out.  Black's  yth  move  was  weak;  hut  White  ap¬ 
parently  did  n«l  follow  up  the  advantage.  Sup. 
pose  White  had  plated  ft  Kt  x  P.  There  ate  only 
two  tines  of  play  for  Black,  both  id  which  seem 
bad :  ...  *0-11  ,;  7  P-K  H  v  «he  Kt  must 
go  to  tj  ,  or  Kt  «.  If  to  Q  j  t  ft  Kt  x  Kt.  P  ■  Kl ;  « 
B  x  P ch.  1 1 — ><  t ;  to  II  a  R.  If  ?  ...Kt— Kt  «  ;  I  It  x 
Kt.  Q  x  II ;  and  the  saute  thing  occur*.  It  ft...  II- 
«  «  ;  7  Kt  x  P.  K  *  Kt  |  I  Q-R  »  eh. and  White  win. 
in  all  vnrialioas 

“1  think  that  we  have  tight  here  an  example  of 
the  bench!  ot  sCunpoWl  tiame.  The  gentleman 
who  made  Black’s  yth  move  has  learned  that  P-Q  , 
•  is  bad.  and  the  player  who  made  White's  Mil  has 
learned  that  Kt  x  I*  i.  the  stronger  continuation. 

Notes  like  the  above  would  be  of  interest  sod 
value  to  those  who  are  trying  to  learn  the  best 
moves  m  the  openioe*  and  defense*  Black  should 
have  played  3...  H-K>. 

The  Paris  Tournament. 

Marshall,  the  Brooklyn  Champion,  daring  the 
last  week,  tieat  Pill  chary.  At  the  time  of  going 
to  press  the  score  stands  : 


Games  from  the  Paris  Tournament. 

Queen's  Pawn  Opening. 


LACXtV. 

U'Mu. 


wbu. 

A.acA. 


*  P  Q  «  P-  Q« 
tKt-KBsKi  K  B  3 


uixxtx. 

Plat  A. 


P-K  3 

P-B  « 

K  Px  P 
B-K  . 

B  P  x  P 
Ki— B  j 
P»P 
Q  »  H 
K— Q  -1 

K— P.  sq 

B  «  Kl  ch 


:ifr 


LASKSB. 

It' Mil. 

16  P  X  B 
K  « 

K-Kisq  B-R  6 
wK  Ki  ,  H-Ba 
K-li  sq  P-  K  R  4 

I  K  k  sq  I'— R  , 

.  Ki  116  Q »  Ki 
i  Q— K  7  rh  K— Ki  sq 
4  Q  i  K ch  K-Ki 
■  V  BUch 

jr.  K-Kt  mj  n  K  6  ch 
it  K — K  a  B — Kl  i  ch 
/*  o  I^b  K— K  sq  ch 


J  P-n  4 

4  Ki— B  , 

5  B  P.  P 
..  B— Kl  S 
T  P-K  4 
8  O  x  P 
v  B— Ki  c 

10  M  x  K  Kl 
n  Kl  — K  c 

11  Q  a  P 
..  B  «  K««h 
14  yx  P  ch 
HQ-K  4 

Notice  the  po-ition  after  Black's  loth  move. 
Verv  much  depend*  upon  White's  nth  move.  Mr. 
Lasker  selec-ta  ihe  twst  move.  This  game  i**n  ex¬ 
cellent  example  of  Lusker's  exact  play. 

Vienna  Opening. 


Resigns. 


Hv  S.W 


“••CO. 

»U.A. 

P  -K  4 
j  Kt-K  B 
P  V 

!«-  K  II  4 
K  *  CtK  kt 

ioCmIc»  r  uh  j 
•  i  Kl  K  Kl  5  It  Kt  j 
“  I  B-K  i 

“i 


UASC.M. 

tIMli. 

I  P-K  4 
i  Kt-  .  B 
,  P  H 
.  Pa  K 
5  Kt-R  i 

fc8l 


.1 


itP  UK 

,,£' si 

Kl. 


K 
•i  B 


i6Q  B  i 

:iiw. 


II  M  4 
K  K-K 
B  x  Ki 
Kl  I'-Sq 
Ki  K. 

i«lliKi  K  .  II 
40 a  R-K  r.sqO-K  * 

4.  O-Ki  .  P-K  II, 

»,  fi  i  I*  R  .  P 

"K,  ir, 

.v 

p 

>o  K  B  ■ 

H  R  — B  »q 
Ki  »  R 
I,  K-Kisn 
RN-H. 
if  Ki  Kl  i 
I*  K-K  I 
t  Ki  K  i 

■S  Kl— II  4  P-Ql 
nr-KKt|K  n. 

Huy 


M*  BCO 
Muck. 
K-l!  , 
B- Ki  T 
0-K, 

P 

K-K  . 
B— Ki  j 
It  R  6 
B-  Q  . 

K  h  , 

II  K  , 
B-B  K| 
K-  Kt 
P- 


P-Q  V  , 
B  ft  , 


rt>  Kt 

28' 


l*«  R 
•  -K  • 

R  K  wi 

r>;- 

K—  Ki  . 
R-K  Sell 
R  a  R  ch 
It  x  P 
K  II. 

II  -O  6 
P— Kl  , 

B  Kl  , 

H"K.in 


UMU. 

...P  KR 
«.  Ki  — K  4 
,■  K«  — B  . 

41  P  1  P  P  » 

«o  Ki  — K  . 

4  7  I*  K  K  4 
.*  Kl — Q  4 
.<>  Kt-ll  ych 

Kt  *5 
SSHs* 

1 34  Ki  lift 
,3  Ki-K  3  rh  K  B, 

h  E-«! 
ei-»; 

K— II  i 
O  K  B  4 
K-  M. 
i.  K  — II  ■ 

1*4  K  II, 

'I  K— II  « 

•*,  K— It  « 

SK  -  K  ■ 

K-B  , 

Ki— Kt 
K  B  . 
ji  Kt  Q  ■ 

»*K  II, 

r*  K  -ii  3 

iL!* 


i 


B-Kt  « 

H-‘ 

B  It  ,  ch 
B  Kt  . 

It  H, 
K-K  « 
B-Q  .  ch 
H— II  3  ch 
II  Ki. 

II  It  i .  h 
K-O. 

B-  Q  > 

II-  Kt  3ch 

i 


UCBCO, 

It’*  III. 


IAMIWSKI. 

HU.k. 


,  P-K  4  P  K  , 
i  Kt  — K  B  lKl-Q  |1 
,|t  Kt  ,  Kt-fl, 


Kt  »  K  P 
H-K  . 
Kl— Q  , 
Ki  PxB 
Kt— Kt  j 
Castles 
R-K  sq 


HV-.A 44». 

Brady .  3  * 

fCisrn  «... .........  ?  4 

MiMtitr _  t  io 

DldaCf . o  it 

. •« 

larv**ki . 7  4 

1^^..... . *l  « 

R«*eo . .  8 

'•hlrahter . SK 

.  •  s  Showalt., .  SH  ,% 

Maf^/v . 7  1  .  1  to 

M*"h*a . T»  'H  1  S<ki(«na .  ,H  M 

Over  $..<»»  has  been  subv-ribed  for  Steinitt'ft 
family  and  placed  with  the  Knickerbocker  Trust 
Companv.  with  <nstructk>a  to  pay  Mro.  Steinitx  a 
certain  suns  weekly. 


.  Coulee 
il'-Ut 
6«i-R  . 

7  n  i  Kt 
8P«  P 
q  Kt— B  i 
li>  R  K  xq 
ii  B-K  |  P-Q. 
IJOR-Qsqll  •  »  ■ 

II  Ki  OR  .0-11  M 
I.  I’ — Q  Kl  3  Ii  K  Kit 

■  yQ-Rs  Kt-Oss 

is  It  K  , 
i  .  P-K  R  , 

.u  P  x  It 
4i  P-  l: , 
n  R-K  sq 
•|H  O  » 

>.  p-  y  i«  4 

The  tw.  li 


li  ext  o. 
«•*-/, 
.3  B  .  II 
&  K  — Kt  i 
FT  K  Kt  , 
4>:  K  Ki  . 

f  R  "  *1 1  » 

ji  K  »  I 


JAVOUXgl. 

flu.  A. 
Kt  x  B 
Kt  K  « 

I'— Kt  4 

K— Ki  , 

P— R  .  ch 
P  x  P  ch 
K-l 


.„k  K  Kixql'  Q  6 


Kt 
R 

R  -  U 
Kt-K  i 
II  >  Kt 
K  R-Q. 
p-y  I! , 

fc'i*. 

Il-Kt. 
move,  of  this  game 


u  Kt-B 
..  R  Ki  I 
itK  R, 

,6  P  .  Kl 
jj  K  — Ki  > 

j«  h«  o»q 
ii  K  — Ii » 

.o  K-K  » 
.1  P-B  « 

.4  Kl-  K, 

St-.V 

v'irV. 

Resigns. 


Kl-. 

Kt 
Ki 
P-« 

K  .Hi  P 
KK-UR6 
K-K  . 

R  x  Kt  P 
R-K  R  6 

kk-( 


e-*- 


-n;\ 


per  fc.  t  example  of  the  at  luck  and 
Ruy  Lope*. 


give  an  ultima! 
defense  of  the 


H«*nur.a. 

WkiU. 

i  P-K  , 
i  Kl— K  P,  i 
>  Kt-Q  B  , 
4  B-B  , 
iO-K  > 

•  P-K  R  , 

*afc 

o  K-R  > 

B* 

l  -R  i 

M? 

•J  x  Kl 


OP 


PctrofT'i 
vmiiMi, 
Hlack 
P-K  4 
Ki— k  n  ^ 

A-XK,J 

tfA 

Kt-K  R  « 
Kt-B  s 

P-B  . 

SrJ* 

Kt 


x  B 


F>cfrnw. 

Mom  HI  KR . 

Whit*. 
n  R  i  I) 

K— B  5 
».,  R-K  , 

„  R-K  , 

43  R  «  R 
if.  B-Kt  > 

»7  II -K  sq 
4l  P-Q  B  4 
tq  K— <.•  sq 
so  K-K  Ki  sq 
ji  K  x  Kt  P 
uKiKP 
„  B — Kt  * 
B-R  sq 


*<o"ClL 
Ptack. 
B— Ii  » 

n-?- 

tw 

8=85, 

R-K  7 
K-K  . 

R  x  K  P 
R  x  B  P 
R— B  8 
R— B  7 
R  x  Pch 


Kt  ch 

,3  K-Ki  , 
je  P— K  R  . 

W,"«l 

l 

J*  K— Kt  . 

R«  B 

4 

(j8  P-R  5 

R-K  Ki  B  ch 
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Tut  T.itrkakv  Dicxftr  is  in  receipt  of  tlic  following  contribu¬ 
tion:*  to  the  India  Famine  Fund: 

Previously  acknowledged . tlM 

Citisens  of  Caledonia,  N.  V .  d- 

C.  S.  N-,  Ithaca,  N.  Y . 

II.  U.  Andrews,  Portage.  WIs .  * ... 

Mrs.  Minnie  Hold  French,  Keystone.  W.  Va . 

Illue  kidge  Academy,  Krnnett,  Va . .  ,  .. 

T.  O.  Rpps,  Klngst  ree.  S.  C .  *.». 

A.  P.  W  ,  Norfolk,  Va .  ,  c 

James  T.  Stanley.  3 1«  Weat  j?th  St..  New  York  City .  *>... 

Salem  M.  E.  Church  South,  Portsmouth  lUstrkt.  Virginia 
Annual  Conference . 

The  above  list  contain*  only  those  contribution*  received  prior 
lo  June  18.  They  have  l>ceu  forwarded  to  Messrs.  Brown 
Brothers  &  Company.  59  Wall  Street.  New  York,  who  arc  cus¬ 
todians  of  the  fund  received  by  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred 
The  contributions  of  $15.10  and  $7.35.  which  were  acknowl¬ 
edged  in  our  issue  of  June  9,  should  have  been  credited  to  Nimmo 
M.  K.  Church  South,  Portsmouth  District.  Virginia  Annual  Con¬ 
ference.  and  to  Providence  M.  E.  Church  South.  Princess  Anne 
Charge.  Portsmouth  District,  Virginia  Annual  Conference,  re¬ 
spectively. 


AMERICA’S  PART  IN  THE  FAR-EASTERN 

CRISIS. 


'THE  isolation  last  week  of  the  international  relief  force  of 
•  2,400  marines  on  their  way  from  Tien-Tsin  to  Peking,  and 

their  enforced  return  ;  the  bombardment  and  surrender  of  the 
Taku  forts  ;  tho  reports  that  the  foreign  legations  in  Peking  had 
been  mobbed ;  the  anti-foreign  risings  in  remote  parts  of  the 
empire ;  the  reported  appeal  of  the  deposed  Emperor  to  the 
powers,  nsking  them  to  remove  the  Dowager- Em  press  and  de¬ 
clare  a  protectorate :  and  many  other  rumors  of  what  the  Em¬ 
press  intends  to  do  and  what  Russia’s  game  may  be.  have  led 
the  press  to  believe  that  a  crisis  of  the  most  serious  character  is 
inipending  i:i  the  Far  East — certainly' serious  for  China,  and  seri¬ 


ous  for  the  rest  of  the  world  if  the  situation  is  not  handled  with 
the  mi»st  delicate  care.  The  case  of  Egypt  is  cited  on  the  one 
hand  to  show  that  Russia  may  step  111  to  restore  order,  as  Eng¬ 
land  did  in  the  Nile  country,  anil  claim  the  country  as  its  reward  : 
and  the  case  of  Turkey  is  instanced  on  the  other  to  show  that 
the  bickerings  of  the  powers  may  keep  the  ancient  empire  alive 
even  tho  it  may  have  lost  the  inherent  ability  to  resist  success¬ 
fully  the  forces  of  disintegration. 

The  United  States,  however,  has  never  taken  a  band  in  the 
diplomatic  games  played  in  Egypt  or  Turkey,  and  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  at  the  outset  of  the  Chinese  imbroglio  with  the  question 
whether  we  shall  #>»iime  any  active  part  in  the  arrangements 
that  may  be  made  by  the  powers  for  the  future  of  China.  It 
seem*  to  be  generally  believed  that  the  European  nations  would 
be  glad  to  divide  up  China  among  themselves,  and  are  deterred 
by  fear  of  a  tremendous  war  over  tho  division  ;  but  the  impres¬ 
sion  appears  to  prevail,  elsewhere  as  w  ell  os  here,  tliut  the  United 
States  will  hold  aloof  from  any  such  partitioning,  and  will  use  its 
influence,  if  at  all.  to  preserve  China  as  a  nation. 

Tho  United  States  forces  in  the  Far  East  include  fifty-five  ves¬ 
sels  of  all  kinds, 
moot  of  them  small¬ 
er  craft,  well 
adapted  for  service 
in  the  rivers  of 
China,  and  65.000 
soldiers  and  several 
thousand  marines. 

As  conditions  tn  the 
Philippines  still 
seem  to  require  the 
presence  there  of 
this  force,  and  as 
Cvneral  Otis  says 
that  this  force  can 
not  well  l»c  de¬ 
creased  for  several 
years  to  come,  there 
has  been  little  sug¬ 
gestion  that  w  c 
could  iisvour  Philip¬ 
pine  forces  very  ex¬ 
tensively  m  Chino. 

• 

Several  papers, 
however,  think  that 
wc  arc  being  drawn 
into  the  whirlpool 

of  world-politics.  "  Events  are  moving  quickly."  says  the 
War  ester  O'a zettc,  “and  it  seems  impossible  to  control  them, 

Wc  arc  drifting  with  the  current,  and  there  is  no  telling  where 
it  will  carry  us":  and  the  Springfield  Republican  says  in 
a  similar  strain:  "It  is  difficult  to  escape  the  feeling,  after  a  re¬ 
view  of  the  situation,  that  the  country  Is  drifting,  and  that  the 
ultimate  issue  will  depend  more  u|«*n  events  in  China  and  the 
demands  of  various  interests  at  home  than  upon  any  policy  which 
the  Administration  may  have  intelligently  worked  out.  In  n 
Prc  idential  year  Mr.  McKinley  would  naturally  hesitate  to  carry 
with  Bismarckian  nerve  the  imperialistic  policy  to  its  logical  con¬ 
clusion.  The  end  is  wholly  in  the  dark."  The  Philadelphia 
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Can.  BOWMAN  M.  MCCALL, 

•  H  the  United  State*  cruller  AVinirl.  Captain 
McCall*  wax  second  in  command  of  the  interna- 
tional  column  of  marine*  isolated  between  Tien- 
T*in  and  Peking,  and  compelled  to  return. 
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Inquirer  fears  that  if  we  do  not  take  a  hand  in  the  game  we  max- 
find  our  trade  interests  in  China  seriously  threatened,  and  adds 
"  Perhaps  we  had  better  not  make  too  sure  that  it  doesn't  matter 
to  us  what  [Militical  ascendency  is  established  at  Peking."  The 
Washington  Times,  too.  predicts  that  “if  the  Administration  car¬ 
ries  out  its  announced  policy— which,  however,  may  not  be  it' 
real  one — and  confines  its  interference  to  the  use  of  a  few  marine-* 


MAI*  SHOWING  IT  KING,  Til  N-TM*.  pnKt  AM  Till'  N  (Rl'talA*).  AND  OTIII  K 
FLACKS  IN  TIIK  DISTURBED  Ms  IRK  I. 

for  thu  protection  of  Americans  and  their  property,  it  will  be 
thrown  out  of  court  ”  in  the  final  settlement  of  commercial  privi¬ 
leges.  It  adds:  “This  view  of  the  matter  is  so  self-evidently 
correct  that  wo  aro  not  inclined  to  believo  Mr.  McKinley  will  stop 
at  the  point  his  subordinates  affect  to  think  he  means  to."  The 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  indeed,  goes  so  far  us  to  say:  "Since  the 
United  States  has  swung  out  us  u  world  power,  with  possessions 
in  both  hemispheres,  and  is  pushing  its  trade  in  all  quarters  of 
the  earth,  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  our  Government  to  remain 
isolated  in  handling  international  questions.  Our  interests  touch 
thoso  of  the  great  European  nations  at  many  points,  and  many 
matters  must  bo  arranged  by  joint  action.  .  .  .  Therefore  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  these  powers  for  the  sjiccific  purpose  of  regulating  and 
controlling  the  Chinese  situation  would  seem  to  be  not  only  ad- 


TMB  WOMAN  IN  THE  CAS*. 

Thi*  »!ox(h)cr  movement  i»  all  riKht  if  it  i»  carried  far  eaoorb. 


visable.  but  absolutely  necessary.”  As  the  commercial  aspect  of 
the  situation  seems  to  Ik*  considered  so  important,  the  following 
view  of  our  obligations  taken  by  the  New  York  Journal  oj  tom- 
merer  is  of  interest : 

"As  to  the  magnitude  of  our  actual  and  possible  commercial 
interests  in  China  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  room  for  dis¬ 
pute.  A  country  which,  under  serious  drawbacks,  has  doubled 
its  foreign  trade  in  ten  years,  and  with  which  the  export  trade  of 
the  United  States  has  increased  threefold  in  seven  years,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  a  market  which  we  can  afford  to  view  with 
indifference.  Hut.  us  everyliody  knows,  the  Chinese  market  is 
still  id  a  rudimentary  stage,  and  the  development  of  the  country 
presents  one  of  the  most  inx-iting  prospects  which  any  part  of  the 
»orld  has  toolfer  to  productive  enterprise.  Such  ruilrond  con¬ 
tinuation  as  lias  lieen  effi-cted  in  China  is  enormously  profitable. 


and  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  present  outbreak  of  nnti- 
foretgn  sentiment  is  instigated  by  men  who  see  their  chances  of 
levying  trilmteon  trade  seriously  interfered  with  by  the  coming 
of  the  iron  way.  China  is  naturally  a  much  richer  country  than 
India:  it  has  a  larger,  a  more  industrious,  nnd  a  more  intelligent 
population.  Hut  in  India  trade  is  assisted  by  good  roads,  rail¬ 
ways,  and  equal  taxation,  while  in  China  these  advantages  are 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  The  result  is  that  the  foreign 
trade  of  India  is  throe  times  that  of  China,  while,  under  similar 
conditions,  it  is  not  at  all  doubtful  that  the  foreign  trade  of  Chinn 
would  l»e  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  India.  Whether  the  present 
trouble  be  the  expiring  protest  of  the  conserx-atism  of  centuries 
against  the  incoming  of  new  ideas  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  if  the 
United  States  is  to  enjoy  its  share  of  the  trade  that  xvould  belong 
to  it  with  a  reformed  and  regenerated  China,  it  must  be  ready 
to  take  its  share  in  the  work  of  regeneration.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
hax-c  our  Minister  instructed  to  act  energetically  in  protecting 
American  interests  while  forbidding  him  to  enter  into  such  con¬ 
cert  of  action  with  other  powers  as  might  conceivably  impair  the 
sanctity  of  the  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States.” 
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A  large  majority  of  the  press,  however,  believe  that  the  policy 
of  avoiding  entanglement  in  Old-World  atfairs  is  the  best  policy 
for  the  United  States  at  this  time.  This  country,  says  the  New 
York  Tribune,  has  '•entered  no  ’concert  of  the  powers.'  It  is  in 
cooperation  with  all.  of  course,  on  impartial  terms  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  foreign  property  and  lives,  and  it  maybe  trusted  to  act 
with  vigor  and  effect  to  that  end  and  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
just  rights.  Beyond  that  there  seems  to  bo  no  occasion  for  it  to 
go."  The  New  York  Times,  too.  says  that  "to  keep  out  of 'en¬ 
tangling  alliances  *  ought  to  be.  and  doubtless  is.  the  purpose  of 
the  State  Department,"  and  the  St.  Louis  G/i>be-Pem>t  rat  says 
"The  United  State*  will  enter  into  no  entangling  alliances  with 
any  European  nation  or  nations  on  the  Chinese  or  anyotherques- 
tion.  It  declined  England’s  invitation  for  u  joint  action  in  1S13 
against  the  holy  alliance,  and.  in  the  Monroe  warning  to  that 
coalition  which  was  issued  in  that  year,  established  a  policy  of 
independent  action  which  will  lie  followed  in  the  Chinese  crisi%  " 
The  St.  Louis  Republic  declares  that  "it  would  bo  deplorable 
indeed  were  this  Government  to  allow  itself  to  be  drawn  into  a 
European  war  with  the  cause  of  which  it  had  no  concern  as  an 
interested  principal."  and  the  Philadelphia  Times  says  “We 
must  protect  all  American  interests,  but  must  not  l»c  drawn  into 
a  war  that  would  have  to  In*  waged  without  sufficient  cauv  and 
without  uny  expectation  of  recompense  in  the  way  of  territory  or 
now  trade."  So,  too,  thinks  the  Baltimore  Imeriam.  which  says 
that  "the  United  States,  of  course,  has  no  interest  in  the  squab- 
bio.  and  no  troops  to  waste  in  a  quixotic  effort  to  help  the  Euro¬ 
pean  powers."  “  If  there  is  Anything  left  of  the  Monroe  doctrine." 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  “let  us  stick  to  it." 


RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  DISORDER  IN  ST.  LOUIS. 
'T^HE  continued  violence  ami  disorder  that  have  marked  the 
A  progress  of  the  street-railroad  strike  in  St.  Louis  has  led 
tlio  press  to  ask  why  the  rioting  and  bloodshed  were  not  sup¬ 
pressed  and  order  established  long  ago.  Since  May  3,  when  the 
strike  began,  thirteen  persons  have  been  killed,  sixty-five 
wounded  by  bullets,  and  ninety  injured  in  other  ways.  Millions 
of  dollars,  it  is  estimated,  have  been  lost  by  the  six  weeks’  in¬ 
terruption  of  the  city's  normal  business  conditions.  As  hasoften 
been  the  case  in  such  disturbances,  several  of  the  victims  of  the 
riotous  demonstrations  have  been  innocent  and  inoffensive  citi¬ 
zens,  and  on  two  or  three  occasions  the  mob  has  pursued  women 
who  rode  on  the  street-cars,  torn  off  most  of  their  clothing  and 
injured  them  with  clubs  ami  brickbats.  The  strikers  disavow 
these  acts,  and  declare  that  they  are  the  acts  of  the  city’s  lawless 
element,  who  take  advantage  of  the  strike  ns  a  time  to  indulge 
in  violence  ami  riot.  Whoever  the  iicrpetrators  may  be.  however, 
the  newspapers  the  country  over  are  demanding  that  order  be 
restored.  There  is  a  widespread  impression  that  Henry  Zicgen- 
hetn  (Kep.J,  the  mayor  of  St.  Louis,  and  Lon  V.  Stephens 
1  Hem.),  governor  of  Missouri,  have  allowed  the  violence  to  goon 
so  that  they  might  pose  as  the  friends  of  the  strikers,  and  catch 
the  labor  vote.  “Good  citizens,"  say*  the  New  York  Evening 
Rost  (Ind.j,  "are  utterly  disgusted  with  both  officials,  and  there 
is  reported  to  be  talk  of  impcaching  each."  The  Buffalo  Express 
(Rep.)  says:  "If  American  women  received  such  treatment  in 
the  streets  of  Peking,  the  whole  country  would  be  ready  to  go  to 
war  to  punish  the  barbarians.  Yet  the  politicians  of  Missouri 
appear  to  think  that  popularity  and  a  continuance  in  office  arc  to 
lie  gained  by  sympathizing  with  mobs'" 

The  St.  Lonis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.)  thinks  that  Mayor  Zicg- 
enhein  can  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  disorder,  because  the 
St.  Louis  police  force  is  not  under  his  control.  The  St.  Louis 
police  board,  by  a  recent  state  law.  is  appointed  by  the  governor, 
and  all  its  members  are  Democrats,  save  the  mayor,  who  is  a 


member  ex  officio.  He  docs  not  attend  the  meetings,  however, 
because,  says  The  Globe- Democrat,  lie  would  have  no  more 
weight  at  the  meetings  of  the  board  than  at  a  Democrat  c  caucus. 
That  board  is  a  Democratic  caucus  first,  last,  and  always.  It 
appoints  no  man  to  the  force  who  is  not  a  Democrat,  or  who  does 
cot  first  join  the  Democratic  Club.  .  .  .  The  mayor,  the  Munici¬ 
pal  Assembly,  and  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis  would  gladly  assist 
in  the  direction  of  the  police  department.  But  the  police  law 


I*  TMO-I  II.  loci*  MIOTIMS  AM)  CMIXt.AK  HOXtNft  COULD  ONLY  UK 
niKGIIT  TOOCTNLR,  HOW  IIACI'V  I  VIRVOOIlV  IIS*;  WOUI.H  ll*.  I 

—  The  Hroobtyn  Eagle. 


takes  the  greatest  pains  to  destroy  tho  last  vestige  of  home  rule. 

The  mayor  and  Municipal  Assembly  have  no  more  authority  or 
influence  in  police  matters  than  tho  presidents  of  the  South 
African  republics  have  at  the  British  council  table."  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  (Rep.),  however,  thinks  that  if  in  place  of  the 
"spineless  mayor  of  St.  Louis  there  hud  been  a  man  of  resolu¬ 
tion.  he  would  have  crushed  these  outrages  in  a  week  or  two." 

Nor  will  the  governor  be  held  guiltless,  continues  the  name  paper, 
for  "ho  has  been  called  upon  again  and  again,  inn  legal  man¬ 
ner.  to  cxerciso  hi*  authority  by  sending  militia  to  St.  Louis,  but 
not  a  soldier  has  l*-cn  sent  there.  He  has  thus  encouraged  the 
rioters  by  the  knowledge  that  ho  would  not  interfere  with  them." 

The  Chicago  7 imes- Derail  refers  to  Governor  Stephens  ns  "a 
small,  mean-spirited  politician. “  and  speaks  of  tho  mayor  ns  "a 
cheap,  stupid  demagog  also." 

The  St.  Louis  Republic  ilknvi  counsels  the  strikers  to  join  all 
other  good  citizens  in  suppressing  violence,  because  disorderly 
acts  will  destroy  public  sympathy  with  the  strike.  As  for  the 
governor.  The  Republic  says  that  the  people  indorse  his  increase 
of  the  police  force,  and  that  they  will  not  fuil  to  indorse  him  if  he 
calls  out  the  militia,  as  ho  has  been  re|»entcdly  petitioned  to  do. 

It  says;  “He  need  not  fear  evil  to  himself  or  his  party.  Union 
labor  has  declared  its  enmity  to  law-breakers.  Union  lulror,  like 
every  other  class  of  citizens,  admires  vigor  and  boldness."  The 
Washington  Times  (Dem.)  censures  the  governor  severely  for  his 
failure  to  call  out  the  militia  or  take  some  other  effective  method 
of  restoring  order.  It  says; 

"The  great  majority  of  the  |>copIe  of  Missouri  are  Democrats. 

They  owe  it  to  their  party,  no  less  than  to  their  homes  and  coun¬ 
try.  to  repudiate  the  cowardly,  cheese  paring  Stephens.  They 
should  lose  no  time  in  calling  mass-meetings  all  over  the  State  to 
protest  against  the  disgrace  to  which  they  arc  being  subjected 
before  the  astonished  gaze  of  the  nation  by  their  small-suuled 
governor.  This  method  undoubtedly  would  stir  him  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  duty.  Men  of  his  caliber  are  amenable  to  the 
expressed  wishes  of  large  lmdics  of  people.  By  his  cowardly 
course  Stephens  has  shown  that  he  is  especially  amenable  to  such 
expressions.  The  howls  of  the  mob  have  frightened  him  into 
inactivity.  The  protest  of  the  masses— with  whom,  we  dare  say. 
he  is  extremely  anxious  to  be  "  popular  ’—would  embolden  him  to 
imitate  the  conduct  of  a  courageous,  high-minded  man.  It  would 
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he  still  better  if  he  could  be  impeached  and  deposed— better  for 
St.  Louis,  for  Missouri,  for  the  nation,  and  for  the  Democratic 
Party.* 


THE  PROPOSED  INDEPENDENT  DEMOCRATIC 

PARTY, 

HE  call  for  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Democratic  Party,  otherwise  known  as  tne  Gold 
Democratic  Party,  whose  standard-bearers  in  1S96  were  Palmer 
and  Buckner,  is  arousing  interest.  It  is  thought  probable  that 
the  committee  may  call  a  convention  to  meet  in  Indianajiolisi.il 
July  as  to  build  a  party  platform  and  name  candidates.  The 
Boston  Transcript  (Rep.)  regards  this  movement  with  appre¬ 
hension,  and  observes  that  "as  many  an  election  has  been  de¬ 
cided  by  third-party  movements,  the  managers  of  the  old  parties 
will  do  well  to  see  to  it  that  the  baluncc  of  power  is  not  thus  car¬ 
ried  away  from  them.*  General  Buckner,  who  was  interviewed 
in  New  York  last  week,  said  that  his  party  is  "stronger,  if  any¬ 
thing."  than  it  was  in  1896.  for  "while  it  is  true  that  some  who 
voted  for  usor  for  Mr.  McKinley  have  returned  tothc  Democratic 
fold,  wo  have  gained  many  recruits.  We  fought  for  a  principle 
in  1896  and  are  prejuued  to  make  another  struggle,  if  necessary." 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  movement  at  this 
time  is  the  attitude  toward  it  taken  by  tho  indcj>cndcnt  j.apcrs 
which  find  neither  McKinley  nor  Bryan  all  that  they  desire. 
Thus  the  New  York  Evening  Past  (Ind.).  which  can  not  indorse 
Mr.  McKinley's  Philippine  policy  nor  Mr.  Bryan's  silver  policy, 
declares  that  tho  third-party  movement  "is  a  note  of  encourage¬ 
ment  to  all  independent  voters,”  and  that  "those  whose  views  on 
the  subject  of  imperialism  prevent  them  from  voting  for  McKin¬ 
ley.  and  whoso  opposition  to  tho  vagaries  of  Bryan  deters  them 
from  supporting  him.  will  hail  it  with  satisfaction,  since  it  j»rom- 
ises  to  givo  them  something  positive  to  work  for.  instead  of  leav¬ 
ing  them  in  u  merely  negative  attitude.  The  Baltimore  A'etvt 
(Ind.  Dcm.)  also  thinks  that  a  standard  is  needed  to  which  con¬ 
servative  Democrats  can  rally;  and  the  Richmond  Times  (Ind 
Dcm.),  whilo  declaring  thut  "if  tho  Kansas  City  convention 
ndujits  a  platform  which  a  true  Democrat  can  opjirove  of.  he 
must  vote  for  its  nominee,  even  tho  that  nominee  lie  William  J. 
Bryan,”  says,  however:  "If  tho  Kansas  City  convention  should 
jiromulgato  such  n  jilatforin  ns  that  promulgated  by  the  Chicago 
convention  of  1896,  tho  fluid  Democrats  would  be  perfectly  con¬ 
sistent  in  promulgating  the  Indinnajtolis  platform  and  nomina¬ 
ting  two  true  and  tried  Democrats  to  stand  upon  it."  The  Balti¬ 
more  American  (Rep.),  althodisagrvving  with  these  Independent 
Democrats  in  matters  of  jMilitical  faith,  admires  them  for  their 
independence,  and  says  that  "for  these  men  to  accept  in  1900 
what  they  rejected  in  1896  would  be  for  them  to  stultify  them¬ 
selves  ingloriously."  It  goes  on  : 

"The  die  is  already  cast,  and  the  candidate  and  principles  that 
will  issue  from  Kansas  City  will  be  identical  with  the  jiroducts 
of  four  years  ago.  Some  of  the  viciousncss  of  the  Chicago  plat¬ 
form  may  be  submerged  for  political  effect,  but  the  nomination 
of  Bryan  will  be  equivalent  to  a  formal  rcasscrtion  of  the  Popu¬ 
listic  fallacies,  run  rampant,  which  drove  thousands  from  tbc 
Democratic  Party  in  1896.  This  being  true,  not  one  of  these  men 
can.  in  consistency  with  his  own  honor  and  his  conception  of 
what  is  right,  refuse  to  do  now  as  he  did  four  years  ago.  and  there 
is  gratification  in  the  knowledge  that,  like  true  patriots,  they 
still  possess  the  courage  of  their  dccjxjst  political  convictions." 

Several  Gold  Democratic  papers  arc  lining  up  with  the  two  old 
parties.  The  New  York  World,  for  example,  has  declared  for 
Bryan,  and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  which  indorses  the  Republican 
expansion  and  currency  policies,  advises  the  third-party  man¬ 
agers  “to  consider  what  warrant  thev  have,  from  old  questions, 
to  put  a  ticket  in  the  field  ;  what  will  be  the  effect  of  an  assump¬ 
tion  on  their  part  that  they  have  a  warrant  from  new  questions 


to  put  one  in  the  field  ;  and  how  many  voters  they  can  carry  with 
them,  in  case  they  should  conclude  to  declare  against  our  country 
and  for  the  friends  or  apologists  here  of  the  enemies  of  our  land 
in  insurgent  quarters."  The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  (Dem.), 
which  supported  Palmer  and  Buckner  in  1896,  tells  of  its  return 
tothc  Democratic  camp  in  the  following  Trunk  fashion:  “There 
were  two  courses  ojxn  to  The  Courier-Journal :  either  to  go 
straight  into  the  Republican  camp,  or  to  fall  back  into  its  own 
camp.  It  had  described  the  Republicans  as  the  organized  ras¬ 
cality,  the  Democrats  as  the  organized  folly  of  the  time.  It  hud 
declared  that  in  a  choice  between  the  fools  and  the  knaves  it 
would  go  with  the  fools.  And  there  it  is  to-day." 

Of  the  Republican  j>aj»ers,  the  New  York  Sun  (Rep.)  declares 
that  the  movement  "is  of  no  practical  political  significance  or 
imjKirtancc.  save  so  far  as  the  running  of  candidates  by  that 
faction  might  prove  indirectly  beneficial  to  Bryan,”  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  1  imes-Herahi  (Rep.(  says  that  if  tho  movement  this  year 
gains  any  more  votes  than  it  had  in  1896.  the  additional  support 
"will  come  from  the  Gold  Democrats  who  cast  their  ballots  for 
McKinley  at  the  last  election,  and  it  will  simply  help  to  improve 
Bryan’s  chances-  Is  that  what  the  national  committee  of  the 
National  Democratic  Party  is  driving  at?"  The  Brooklyn  Times 
(Rep.)  recall*  the  site  of  their  vote  in  1896  (133,148  in  a  totul  of 
13.9a3.097).  *°d  say*  that  "the  Republican  Party  should  be  en¬ 
tirely  indifferent  to  what  these  gentlemen  finally  conclude  to  do.” 

ARE  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  A  MENACE  TO 

GOVERNMENT? 

WO  bitter  attack*  ujk»ii  trade-unions,  from  widely  different 
source*,  have  recently  attracted  some  attention.  One  wing 
of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party,  in  convention  in  New  York  City 
declares  that  tho  non-jtolitical  trade-union*  of  to-day.  oiganized 
by  »uch  men  as  Gomj»cr*  and  I’owderly,  are  simply  the  allies  of 
plutocracy  ;  and  u  resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect  that  "every 
member  of  tho  Socialist  Labor  Party  who  i*  nn  officer  in  a  pure 
and  simple  British  stylo  trade-union  shall  either  resign  his  office 
in  tho  union  or  be  cxjtellcd  from  the  Socialist  Labor  Party." 

An  attack  of  a  very  different  kind  is  made  by  Mr.  N.  P. 
Thompson,  of  Huntsville,  Ala.,  secretary  of  the  Southern  Indus¬ 
trial  Convention,  who  in  testifying  before  the  Industrial  Com¬ 
mission  in  Washington,  maintained  that  "lubor  organizations 
arc  to-day  the  greatest  menace  to  this  Government  that  exists 
inside  or  outside  the  j>alc  of  our  nntional  domniu.”  He  further 
contended  that  "their  influence  for  disruption  and  disorganiza¬ 
tion  of  society  is  far  more  dangerous  to  the  perpetuation  of  our 
Government  in  its  purity  and  power  than  would  be  the  hostile 
array  on  our  borders  of  the  armies  of  the  entire  world  combined. 
He  said. 

“That  such  a  menace  is  real  and  not  imaginary,  the  most 
casual  investigation  of  existing  tendencies  among  the  laboring 
classes  will  show.  On  every  hand  and  for  the  slightest  provoca¬ 
tion  all  classes  of  organized  labor  stand  ready  to  inaugurate  a 
strike,  with  all  its  attendant  evils,  or  to  place  a  boycott  for  the 
purjtose  of  destroying  the  business  of  some  one  against  whom 
their  enmity  has  been  invoked." 

Mr.  Thompson’s  views  seem  to  elicit  but  little  favorable  com¬ 
ment  as  yet.  tho  there  arc  some  conservative  pajicrs  which  de¬ 
clare  that  the  view  is  "a  pretty  accurate  one.”  The  llew  York 
Evening  Post  says  that  his  facts  and  reasons  arc  "quite  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  real  crisis  of  the  country  is  not 
in  the  East  Indies  or  the  West  Indies,  but ’in  our  midst,’  ami 
that  in  reaching  out  to  seize  foreign  countries,  and  to  introduce 
civilization  and  suppress  evils  among  distant  "savages. ‘  wc  arc 
wasting  time,  money,  and  blood  which  might  better  be  sjient  in 
finding  a  remedy  for  greater  evils  at  home.” 

On  the  other  band,  the  Chicago  Chronicle  says :  “Labor  01* 
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ganizations  are  beneficent,  not  to  say  necessary,  where  they 
exist  for  proper  purposes  and  employ  proper  methods,  and  this 
they  are  sure  to  do  in  the  end  as  a  result  of  discussion,  education, 
and.  it  may  be.  occasional  collision  with  tho  bed-rock  of  the 
country  as  represented  by  government  "  With  this  view  the 
Detroit  Evening  Newt  agrees,  asking:  “Are  these  crude,  ve¬ 
hement.  earnest  organizations  much  more  awkward  in  arriving 
at  their  ends  than  the  greut  powers  of  the  earth?  Arc  they  any¬ 
more  unreasonable  or  exacting?  Let  Mr  Thompson  look  about 
him  for  a  while  and  ponder." 

WHAT  THE  NEWSPAPERS  SAY  ABOUT 
MAYOR  VAN  WYCK. 

HE  sensational  facts  brought  to  light  during  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  utluirs  of  the  American  Ice  Company  in  New 
York  City  huve  been  such  as  to  call  forth  indignant  editorial 
comment  throughout  the  country.  The  books  of  tho  company, 
when  made  public,  revealed  the  fact  that  large  blocks  of  stock 
were  held  by  city  officials  of  all  ranks,  from  the  mayor  down. 
Says  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.)  : 

“The  scheme  of  the  trust  did  not  stop  merely  with  enrolling 
the  city  bosses  and  the  mayor  on  the  stock-books.  It  reached  out 


K  CIIIIJ.Y  BID*  TO  K4XS4S  CITY. 


—  Thf  MinnrjfolH  Tr*mme 

and  took  in  men  of  power  in  ulraost  every  official  quarter  in  the 
Stuto.  The  list  tuns  the  whole  gamut  of  official  life,  legislative, 
judicial,  ami  executive.  Besides  the  familiar  names  of  the  Van 
Wyck  brothers,  Crokcr,  Carroll,  and  all  the  dock  commissioners, 
it  shows  that  ulmost  a  dozen  justices  of  the  state  supreme  court 
became  small  stockholders,  doubtless  by  purchase  us  investments 
on  the  advice  of  politicians.  Justice  McLaughlin  of  tho  court  of 
appeals,  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  State;  Corporation  Counsel 
Whalen,  the  only  city  official  who  could  bo  looked  to  as  a  .safe¬ 
guard  against  the  acts  of  a  corrupt  mayor;  and  Justice  Patterson 
of  the  uppellatc  division  of  the  supreme  court,  all  are  owners  of 
stock.  So  arc  the  president  of  the  city  council,  the  commissioner 
of  public  biddings.  the  Democratic  leader  of  Kings  County,  and 
many  smaller  officials." 

The  testimony  of  Mayor  Van  Wyck  before  the  court  established 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  stockholder  in  the  company,  a  fact  which, 
however,  he  refused  toconsidcras  incriminating.  His  testimony 
as  to  Ihe  means  by  which  he  acquired  the  stock  is  thus  summar¬ 
ized  in  several  papers : 

Acquired  5.000  share*  ice  stock,  par  value . . $yu,-n> 

"Rock  bottom”  price  ulieged  to  have  been  paid  for  them....  iyi<m 
Expect'd  to  draw  dividend*  at  rate  of  ■»  per  cent.,  or  a 

yearly  income  of... . . . . . . . . .  yvnt 

Borrowed  money  from  tho  tru*t  to  pay  for  hi*  stock  at  *  per 

cent.,  n  yearly  outgo  of .  15.000 

Anticipated  yearly  prodt,  outside  any  increase  in  value  of 

stock .  1 5.000 

In  less  than  eight  year*  at  that  rate  hi*  stock  would  have 
co*t  him . Nothing 

It  is  charged  by  the  accusers  of  the  mayor  that  in  return  for 
these  financial  privileges  he  vetoed  dock  bills  which  would  have 
been  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  ice  trust.  He  has  also 
been  assailed  on  the  ground  that  the  law  forbids  any  officer  of  a 


municipal  corporation  to  own  stock  in  a  company  which  has 
direct  dealings  with  the  city  treasury.  Governor  Roosevelt  is 
now  considering  petitions  for  the  mayor’s  removal  on  these 
grounds. 

The  metropolitan  newspapers  which  have  been  most  active  in 
the  crusade  against  the  mayor  are  Democratic.  Indeed,  the 
Democratic  press  is  even  more  severe  than  the  Republican  in 
condemning  the  "Tammany  plunderers."  The  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal  (Dcm.)  says  “If  ever  a  man  earned  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  his  fellow  men.  this  disgraceful  mayor  has  earned  it." 
The  New  York  IVorld  (Dem.)  says:  “His  unfaithfulness  to  his 
official  trust  and  his  unfitness  for  his  office  have  been  shown 
beyond  controversy. "  The  New  York  Sun  (Rep.)  advises  caution 
in  taking  action  on  this  matter,  and  says:  “Surmises  of  wrong¬ 
doing  are  readily  indulged  in.  however,  in  these  days  of  easy 
suspicion  against  public  officers,  but  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  take  the  place  of  evidence  " :  and  the  New  York  Evening 
Pot!  also  counsels  caution.  The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
(Rep.)  affirms  that  “an  official  who  would  thus  use  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  his  position  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  his  private 
fortune  is  morally  unfit  to  be  the  mayor  of  a  great  American 
city,"  and  the  Chicago  Timet-Herald  (Rep.)  says:  "Tho  reve¬ 
lation  of  Mayor  Van  Wyck’s  complicity  in  u  conspiracy  to  place 
New  York  in  the  grip  of  un  ico  monopoly  for  his  own  profit 
and  for  the  profit  of  Tammany  officials  is  tho  most  shameful 
chapter  in  tho  history  of  municipal  maladministration  in  this 
country."  The  Springfield  AY publican  (Ind.)  compares  Mayot 
Van  Wyck  with  Mayor  Ashbridge,  of  Philadelphia,  styling 
them  “a  precious  pair  of  mayors,"  who  “should  be  coupled 
together."  “It  is  likely."  says  The  Republican,  "that  Phila¬ 
delphia  would  prove  to  be.  on  inspection,  a  rottener  town  than 
New  York,  and  that  Ashbridge  could  give  Van  Wyck  points 
in  betraying  the  public  interests ;  but  there  is  small  choice  be¬ 
tween  them."  Tho  Houston  Daily  Pot!  (Dcm).  condemns  in 
strongest  terms  tho  "licensed  rapacity"  of  the  ice  trust,  and 
praises  tho  I>cmocratic  newspapers  that  have  not  hesitated  "to 
expose  Democratic  ond  Republican  officials  alike  who  connive  in 
schemes  of  vandalism  and  open  the  way  to  the  impoverishment 
of  the  masses. " 

SHALL  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  REPRESENTA¬ 
TION  OF  THE  SOUTH  BE  DIMINISHED? 

ANY  Republican  papers  arc  suggesting  that  the  size  of  the 
representation  of  the  Southern  States  in  Congress  and  in 
the  Electoral  College  be  diminished  to  correspond  to  the  decrease 
of  the  number  entitled  to  vote  in  those  States  by  reason  of  the 
enactments  that  bar  a  large  number  of  the  negroes  from  the  polls. 
Perhaps  the  strongest  argument  that  has  appeared  for  this  radical 
movement  is  set  forth  by  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  in  a 
statistical  article  from  its  Washington  correspondent,  showing  the 
comparative  sizes  of  the  while  and  negro  population  in  the 
Southern  States,  the  small  vote  cast,  and  the  large  representa¬ 
tion  in  Congress.  As  regards  population  he  says: 

"In  1890  the  total  black  population  of  the  Union  was  7.638,360. 
Of  this  total  6.839,37;  were  in  the  late  slave  States  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia.  In  the  District,  which  has  no  representation, 
there  were  75.69"  blacks.  The  black  population  of  the  border 
States,  usually  included  in  the  term  ’South  ’  ns  covering  the  late 
slave  section,  is  not  large,  as  the  following  figures  prove: 

Delaware .  itin  Missouri .  150.7*6 

Mar.land . >15.8*7  - 

West  Vila ioia .  j>.7>7  Total.  *ix  Slates..  695.9** 

KeatackT . »6S.i7J  Mississippi  alone . 7«*,7*9 

"It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  more  colored  people  in  the  small 
State  of  Mississippi  alone  than  in  the  entire  half-dozen  border 
States.  Georgia  has  a  negro  population  of  858.996.  or  164.056  in 
excess  of  all  the  border  States.  The  white  and  black  population 
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of  the  remaining  eleven  Southern  States,  the  South  proper,  as 
found  in  the  census  of  1890.  was  as  follows . 


Stale. 

Virginia . .  . 

Whites. 

Block*- 

6iaJ 

North  Carolina . 

•ft  >  rrM 

«».»«» 

Soui  h  Carolina. . . 

Georgia . . 

Wi.lti 

Plotid* . 

Alabama . 

* . 

fi 

•6S.47J 

744.749 

tVv  1  ii 

Mississippi  •■■■•« 

- 

•  •  544-Sst 

a 

... 

Tcxaji ... 

*••••*••*  • 1 

I.TA-.W  ll 

Arkansa* . 

Tennesftcc  . 

..  *i*.74» 

Totals . 

*• 

"Thus  about  two  fifths  nearly  one  half— of  the  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  South  is  black.  I'ndcr  the  ‘Mississippi  plan’  this 
vast  colored  citizenship  is  mainly  disfranchised,  and  it  is  obvi¬ 
ously  intended  that  ultimately  it  shall  lie  wholly  so.  The  project 
for  new 'constitutions'  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  has  for 
its  sole  object  the  adoption  of  so-called  legal  forms  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  mass  of  the  black  vote.  Hence  in  the  above  tabu¬ 
lation  the  border  States  are  excluded,  because  in  all  of  them  the 
negroes  are  left  measurably  free  to  vote,  and  they  arc  gcucrally 
out  in  full  strength." 


By  the  new  Southern  plan  of  demanding  an  educational  or 
property  qualification  for  the  franchise,  admitting,  however,  all 
descendants  of  those  who  voted  before  1S60.  practically  all  the 
negroes  in  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  and  Louisiana  have  been 
barred  from  the  polls,  and  those  of  North  Curolina,  Virginia,  and 
Alabama  seem  likely  to  encounter  a  similar  obstacle  within  a 
year.  This  reduces  the  vote  tremendously,  many  election  dis¬ 
tricts  in  Louisiana  with  populations  of  from  500  to  2.000  polling 
only  from  one  to  seven  votes  in  the  election  in  April.  Yet  the 
representation  in  Congress  and  the  numlier  of  electors  in  the 
Klectoral  College  which  chooses  the  President  and  Vice-President 
remain  the  same.  This  correspondent  figures  that  the  eleven 
States  of  the  South  now  have  ninety  memlicrs  in  the  House  and 
ninety  in  the  Electoral  College,  whereas  they  urc  entitled  to 
only  fifty-five  in  each.  "A  little  figuring."  lie  says,  "proves  that 
tin  average  aggregate  vote  cust  for  Congressmen  in  all  the  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  six  Northern  States  of  California,  Kansas.  Missouri, 
Ohio,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  is  37.200.  and  this  is  about  the 
average  in  all  the  thirty-four  States  of  the  North,  including  the 
five  liorder  States  mentioned  above."  Instead  of  37.200  lieing 
the  average  for  each  district  in  the  following  Southern  States, 
however,  ho  finds  it  to  be  nearer  5.000.  as  shown  by  the  following 
table : 


Total  Vote. 

Arkansas . *<»vto 

.  ..  . . »?.7M 

Louisiana  . . i>.</ 

Mississippi . .  >7,174 

South  Carolina .  31.771 


Average  for 
Each  1  >i»tr*ct. 
<.ib 

VV7* 

4.W> 

yM> 

4.il» 


Ho  then  draws  the  following  striking  comparisons 


"These  five  Southern  States,  casting  an  aggregate  of  only  184.- 
602  votes  at  the  election  of  1S9&.  sent  up  thirty-seven  Congress¬ 
men.  The  imperial  State  of  New  York,  which  cast  more  than 
1.250.000  votes,  hasouly  thirty-four  Representativcv  The  I>cmo- 
cratic  State  of  Missouri,  which  cast  550.000  ballots  in  1898.  has 
only  fifteen  Representatives.  Kansas,  which  cast  288.000  votes, 
more  than  100.000  in  excess  of  the  aggregate  vote  of  the  five 
Southern  States  named,  has  only  seven  Congressmen,  against 
their  thirty-seven . 

"On  the  vote  they  cast,  the  five  States  of  Alabama.  Georgia. 
Louisiana,  Missis  ippi.  and  South  Carolina  would  be  entitled  to 
precisely  fi  -  Representatives  in  Congress,  that  is.  on  the  aver¬ 
age  of  37.000  votes  a  district,  as  shown  through  the  other  portions 
of  the  Union  where  there  is  no  obstruction  to  the  free  exercise  of 
the  elective  franchise.  Nebraska  cast  1S5.000  votes  for  Congress¬ 
men  in  1898  ;  she  has  six  Representatives.  That  is  almost  pre¬ 
cisely  the  total  vote  of  the  five  States  ruled  by  the  ‘  Mississippi 
plan. '  and  they  would  be  entitled  to  six  Representatives  on  the 
same  ratio,  an  additional  one  for  the  extraordinary  vote  of 


Georgia.  65.751.  a  major  fraction  over  the  average  for  a  single 
Representative.  The  others  all  fall  below  the  average  require¬ 
ment  for  a  Representative.” 


AGAIN  THE  ARMY  CANTEEN. 

THE  resolutions  of  the  Methodist  General  Conference,  the 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  the  Friends’  Yearly  Meet¬ 
ing  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society, 
condemning  the  army  canteen,  have  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
this  subject  once  more  to  the  front.  Two  years  ago  Congress 
passed  an  anti-cantccn  law  ;  but  it  was  so  construed  by  the  At¬ 
torney-General  as  to  miss  entirely  the  object  of  those  who  had 
urged  its  enactment.  An  effort  was  made  in  the  recent  session 
of  Congress  to  pass  another  and  more  stringent  law,  but  the  nmt- 


UXCIK 

result*  ” 


I  think  il  I  take  them  «w«y  Jiom  you  both.  1*11  xet  bettor 

—  Tht  Minutiifvlu  Jeurnat, 


ter  was  turned  over  to  a  congressional  committee,  and  it  is 
thought  likely  that  it  will  remain  shelved. 

The  Sew  Voice  (Chicago),  the  leading  Prohibition  organ,  in 
carrying  on  an  aggressive  campaign  ugainst  the  canteen.  It 
says: 

"The  attempt  to  rehabilitate  the  canteen  and  to  delude  the 
public  intothc  idea  that  it  is  a  beneficent  institution  hardly  needs 
a  line  of  refutation.  The  drunkenness  and  debauchery  that  have 
followed  that  institution  everywhere,  the  undisguisublc  fact  that 
it  docs  not  accomplish  a  single  one  of  the  results  claimed  for  it 
by  its  friends;  the  concurrent  testimony  of  such  officers  as 
Howard.  Henry,  Wheeler.  Sternberg,  and  Shaftcr  against  it — 
all  these  things  arc  too  much  matters  of  public  knowledge  for 
these  latc-day  defenses  of  the  army  saloon  to  succeed  in  deceiv¬ 
ing  the  people. 

"The  stand  taken  by  the  War  Department  merely  shows  that 
the  Administration  hus determined  tocall  'evil,  good  '  and  ‘good, 
evil '  and  to  risk  its  fate  upon  that  issue,  evidently  in  the  belief 
that  it  can  either  deceive  the  Christian  public  or  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  public  cares  so  little  for  its  professed  convictions  that  its 
vote  can  be  had  for  the  Expander,  any  way." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  military  journals  arc  equally  emphatic 
in  maintaining  that  the  canteens  arc  a  bulwark  of  sobriety,  be¬ 
cause  they  tend  to  keep  the  soldiers  out  of  the  low*  groggcrics  and 
saloons.  7 he  A rmy  and  Savy  Register  ( W ashington)  declares : 

"Against  the  theories  and  pet  notions  of  a  band  of  Prohibition¬ 
ists  is  weighed  the  opinion  of  reputable  officers,  commissioned 
and  non-commissioned,  of  the  army,  and  the  opinions  of  their 
wives,  who  may  be  trusted  to  be  quite  as  honest  and  thoughtful 
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of  the  welfare  of  the  soldier  ns  any  band  of  total  abstainers.  In 
the  batch  of  letters  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  on  this  subject.  90S  commanding  officers  and  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officers  out  of  t. 000  whose  opinions  are  contained  therein 
say  that  it  has  improved  the  discipline  of  the  army  ;  ?v>  that  it 
has  decreased  desertions  :  825  that  it  has  lessened  the  number  of 
trials  by  courts  martial  for  petty  offenses ;  906  that  it  has  less¬ 
ened  drunkenness,  and  90S  that  the  selling  of  beer  on  the  p«>sts 
prevents  men  from  going  outside  t«»  procure  whisky  and  other 
strong  intoxicants." 

Some  interesting  testimony  on  the  general  subject  of  the  value 
of  abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors  for  soldiers  was  furnished 
at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Army  Temperance  Associa¬ 
tion  in  London.  Sir  George  White,  the  defender  of  Ladysmith, 
who  succeeded  Lord  Roberts  as  president  of  the  association,  was 
in  tlio  chair.  The  following  account  is  from  an  editorial  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post : 

“Gen.  Sir  George  White  in  his  speech  said  that  during  hisex* 
l>cricnco  us  a  commander  in  India  he  had  been  *  struck  by  the 
marvelously  greater  number  of  offender*  among  men  who  took 
liquorthnn  the  number  among  those  who  did  not  He  expressed 
the  Iwlicf  that  one  third  of  the  70.000  British  soldiers  in  India  are 
total  abstainer*.  A  letter  was  read  from  Lord  Robert*,  written 
at  Bloemfontein  on  the  loth  of  April,  in  which  he  said  that  he 
aupposed  there  never  was  a  more  tvnqicrutc  army  than  that 
which  marched  under  his  command  from  the  Plodder  River  to 
Bloemfontein,  and  added  •  I  believe  that  nothing  hut  good  can 
result  from  so  many  soldiers  from  ull  p.i:ts  of  the  empire  being 
brought  together  in  an  arduous  camp.'rgn. when  they  see  bow 
splendidly  our  tc-injivranee  men  have  la  true  up  against  the  many 
difficulties  and  dangers  which  they  have  had  to  face.* 

Temperance-moms  *  in  barracks  received  the  hearty  indorse- 
mentof  tlio  association.  Such  roomshave  been  provided  through¬ 
out  India,  and  General  Whito  bore  witness  that  the  result  had 
been  'immense  benefit  to  the  forces.’  Ho  declared  himself  thor¬ 
oughly  in  accord  with  the  suggestion  that  the  Government  should 
provide  temperanoa-room*  in  all  burrocks.  .  .  .  The  best  weapon 
for  lighting  tlio  ennui  which  contributes  so  largely  to  immoderate 
drinking  is  the  provision  of  agreeable  quarters  where  soldiers  can 
have  it  good  time  without  recourse  to  either  the  out. side  saloon  or 
an  urmy  canteen.** 


OUR  NEW  PROSPERITY. 

AN  idea  of  the  prn*|>eri(y  the  nation  is  now  enjoying  may  be 
gained  from  Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker's  new  book,  "The 
New  Prosperity,"  into  which  ho  lias  gathered  a  sheaf  of  figures 
and  facts  showing  the  tremendous  increase  in  business  in  the 
United  States  in  tho  past  few  years.  Between  is<>7  and  1900 
Kuro|>can  bunks  of  issue  gained  $|.o**.>.yoo  in  gold,  going  from 
$1,591,000,000  to  $1,595,000,000.  In  tho  same  period  the  United 
States  showed  n  gain  from  $i*)3.ouo.ooo  to  $i.oi(>.<a*>.uno.  The 
savings-banks  statistics  showed  that  whereas  the  average  indi¬ 
vidual  deposit  in  1&94  was  $3'-9,  in  1  -<<<»  it  was  $419-  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  from  Mr.  Bilker's  figures  how  quickly  the  unusual 
prosperity  of  the  country  is  reflected  in  the  charitable  gifts  of  the 
wealthy  people  of  the  land.  For  instance,  in  1S9S.  Americans 
gave  $33,964,900;  In  1899  the  total  charitable  gifts  amounted  to 
$79,749,956.  As  it  might  lie  expected,  the  use  of  luxuries  in¬ 
creased  among  Americans  at  a  tremendously  rapid  rate  along 
with  the  advance  of  good  times.  A  curious  instance  of  this  is 
seen  in  Mr.  Baker's  investigation  of  the  piano  trade.  He  found 
that  in  the  nine  States  of  tho  Northwest  more  pianos  were  sold  in 
six  months  of  1899  than  during  the  entire  previous  six  years.  In 
the  diamond  trade  lie  shows  that  1*97  brought  $2,000,000  worth 
of  diamonds  into  the  country;  189?.  S7.ooo.ouo;  and  in  1*9900 
less  than  $12,175,550. 

The  general  prosperity  extends  to  some  unexpected  phenomena. 
For  instance,  owing  to  the  larger  business  between  the  small 
buyers  and  the  retail  stores,  the  American  people  were  using 


$11. ooo.ouo  more  of  dimes,  quarters.  ar,d  half-dollars  in  September. 
1S99.  than  they  had  been  using  in  September,  1S97.  The  postal 
business  is  n-»t  behind  in  its  rapid  extension.  For  tile  year  end¬ 
ing  June  50.  1*90.  7.000.000  more  money  orders  were  issued  than 
in  the  year  1*95.  the  increased  amount  coming  to  $55,000,000.  and 
the  average  amount  per  order  had  been  increased  from  $7  tc. 
$7-40. 

More  curious  still,  reports  from  various  States  show  that  crime 
everywhere  decreased.  Take,  for  instance,  the  showing  in  the 
single  Slate  of  Illinois.  For  the  year  ending  September  30,  1895, 
during  the  hard  times,  927  convicts  were  sent  to  the  state  peni¬ 
tentiary.  In  the  year  ending  September  30.  1B99.  the  number 
was  only  506.  or  hardly  more  than  half.  The  decrease,  he  de¬ 
clares.  was  unquestionably  due  to  lessened  idleness.  The  army 
of  unemployed  is  no  longer  an  army  and  no  longer  unemployed  ; 
and  there  is  in  consequence  less  drunkenness  and  less  tendency 
to  crime.  Prosperity  also  brings  with  it  a  feeling  of  hope,  and 
it  is  now  easier  to  earn  a  living  than  to  steal  it. 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF. 

Ll v»  «  of  great  men  all  remind  10  how  frw  of  them  gel  Into  Coogroas.— 
The  Phtiedetttm*  t.,JA~rr. 

Till  "open-door  *’ question  is  gravitating  toward  a  proposition  to  take 
the  door  ofl  it.  binge,  —the  Chi.  ago  JenmjJ 

A  One  coo  befoul  tat  captains  that  hi.  cclip*c  pictures  woro  fallu  «.  be¬ 
cause  the  moon  moved.  -  74-  ttottnmvre  Amenta*. 

Ir  silence  (s  gold,  then  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  is  offering  the  United  ?  tales 
enough  to  coecr  hi*  debt  «cn  time*  over .—  /he  t/a/limare  Amenta*. 

IT  appear,  that  Mr.  Katbhone  and  Mr.  VecJy  were  granted  a  larger 
measure  .. <  aelf.governtncn!  than  they  were  fitted  to  exercise.—  The  Detroit 


Mow  that  General  Otis  Is  at  home  we  .hall  mis.  his  cheerful  dally  de- 
■patch**  assuring  us  thsl  war  in  the  Philippine  lsover.-7'A-  Mi*nraf»<li< 
Inhume. 

Titr  suggestion  that  S..o*h  Africa  be  left  ton  people  so  densely  Ignorant 
that  they  d.m'l  know  when  thev  are  licked  by  Great  llrltain  is  Intolerable. 
—  The  Delr.nl  Journal. 

Gal *T  IIrmais  expect*  t<>  get  her  Sonth  African  annexation  matter  in 
■acb  shape  that  she  won't  be  obliged  to  pay  #.<moo,ooo  extra  for  an  insur. 
recti on.— The  ten  oil  .Van, 

This  country  and  England  are  the  only  one*  that  have  offered  the  Boer, 
a  refuge.  The  governor  of  Colorado  has  sent  them  a  proposal  to  settle  In 
that  State,  and  England  invite*  them  to  .lay  right  where  they  aro.~  The 
/’AJoJet/hia  ledger. 

A  ST.  Louis  man  ha*  killed  himself  because  he  couldn't  collect  money 
that  was  due  him.  We  feel  (unified.  however,  tn  giving  the  Sultnn  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  this  practise  is  not  likely  to  become  general  over  here.— The 
ChUago  Timei-t/ereU. 


Tlte  Otti  ATMT  PASC.FR. 

-  The  Xew  York  Her  old. 
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LETTERS  AND  ART. 


STEPHEN  CRANE:  A  "  WONDERFUL  BOY." 

HE  death  of  Mr.  Stephen  Crane,  while  yet  barely  thirty,  is 
widely  regarded  as  a  serious  loss  to  American  literature, 
one  which  it  can  ill  atford.  Mr.  Crane,  who  had  for  some  time 
past  resided  in  Surrey,  England,  had  been  critically  ill  for  some 
months  previous  to  his  death  and  had  lately  been  taken  to 
Baden  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  waters.  His  best  known 
works  are:  "Maggie:  A  Girl  of  the  Streets";  "The  Red  Badge 
vf  Courage";  "The  Little  Regiment";  "The  Black  Riders"; 

"War  Is  Kind"; 
"The Open  Boat"; 
"The  Third  Vio¬ 
let";  "George's 
Mother"  ;  and 
"Active  Service." 
In  three  somewhat 
widely  serrated 
lines  of  fiction- 
stories  of  slum-life 
•  especially  of  the 
demi-monde).  war 
stories,  and  tales 
about  boy  -  life— 
Mr.  Crane  at¬ 
tained  notable  suc¬ 
cess.  By  many 
critics  it  is  doubted 
whether  any  one 
has  ever  got  nearer 
the  spirit  of  the 
boy  of  today  than 
has  Stephen  Crane 
in  these  latter 

tales,  alt  ho' his  fame  bus  Wen  founded  n*>rj  uj»>n  his  stories  of 
low-lifo  and  of  war.  Whether  his  fame  would  ever  have  reached 
a  higher  level  is  open  to  doubt,  and  perhaps  critical  opinion 
largely  leans  to  the  judgment  that  his  artistic  attainment  would 
never  hnvo  been  able  to  go  beyond  the  extremely  clever  but  im¬ 
pressionistic  word-painting  of  the  work  already  produced  by  him. 

Mr.  Crane  came  honestly  by  lus  love  of  military  life.  One 
paternal  grandfather  was  colonel  of  the  Sixth  New  Jersey  Infan¬ 
try  during  the  Revolution,  and  ranking  major-general  of  the 
regular  army  nt  the  time  of  his  death;  while  a  younger  brother 
of  tins  officer  was  ranking  commodore  of  the  navy — at  that  time 
the  highest  American  naval  rank,  Mr.  Crane,  in  a  letter  written 
to  the  editor  of  the  Rochester  Post- K.*frtss  a  few  weeks  ago. 
gives  the  following  account  of  his  boyhood  nnd  early  journalistic 
career ; 

"My  father  was  n  Methodist  minister,  author  of  numerous 
works  of  theology,  und  an  editor  of  various  periodicals  of  the 
church.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  and  he  was  n  great, 
fine,  simple  mind.  As  for  myself,  I  went  to  Lafayette  College, 
but  did  not  graduate.  I  found  mining-engineering  not  at  all  to 
my  taste.  I  preferred  baseball.  Later  I  attended  Syracuse  l*ni- 
versity,  where  I  attempted  to  study  literature,  but  found  base¬ 
ball  again  much  more  to  my  taste.  My  first  work  in  fiction  was 
for  the  Now  York  Tribunt .  when  I  was  about  eighteen  years  old. 
During  this  time,  one  story  of  the  series  went  into  1  At  Cosmo¬ 
politan.  At  the  age  of  twenty  I  wrote  my  first  novel—1 '  Maggie.' 
It  never  really  got  on  the  market,  but  it  made  for  me  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  William  Dean  Howells  and  Ilamlin  Garland,  and  since 
that  time  I  have  never  been  conscious  for  an  instant  that  those 
friendships  have  at  all  diminished.  After  completing '  Maggie. ' 
I  wrote  mainly  for  the  New  York  Press  and  for  The  .-Irena.  In 
the  latter  part  of  my  twenty-first  year  I  began  'The  Red  Badge 
of  Courage.'  and  completed  it  early  in  my  twenty-second  year. 


The  year  following  I  wrote  the  poems  contained  in  the  volume 
known  as 'The  Black  Riders.'  On  the  first  day  of  last  Novem¬ 
ber  I  was  precisely  twenty-nine  years  old  and  bad  finished  my 
fifth  novel,  'Active  Service.'  1  have  only  one  pride,  and  that  is 
that  the  English  edition  of  '  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage  '  hus 
been  received  with  great  praise  by  the  English  reviewers.  I  am 
proud  of  this  simply  because  the  remoter  people  would  seem 
more  just  and  harder  to  win." 

In  another  letter  to  the  same  gentleman  Mr.  Crane  touches  on 
his  literary  philosophy.  He  writes: 

"The  one  thing  that  deeply  pleases  me  is  the  fact  that  men  of 
sense  invariably  believe  me  to  be  sincere,  I  know  that  my  work 
does  not  amount  to  a  string  of  dried  beano— I  always  calmly 
admit  it— but  1  also  know  that  1  do  the  best  that  is  in  me  without 
regard  to  praise  or  blame.  When  1  was  the  mark  for  every 
humorist  in  the  country.  I  went  ahead  ;  und  now  when  1  am  the 
mark  for  only  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  humorists  of  the  country,  I  go 
ahead  ;  for  I  understand  that  a  man  is  born  into  the  world  with 
hisown  pair  of  eyes,  and  lie  is  not  at  all  responsible  for  his  vision 
— he  is  merely  responsible  for  his  quality  of  pcrsonul  honesty. 
To  keep  close  to  this  personal  honesty  is  my  supreme  ambition. 
There  is  a  sublime  egotism  in  talking  of  honesty.  1.  however, 
do  not  sav  that  I  am  honest.  I  merely  say  that  I  am  ns  nearly 
honest  as  a  weak  mental  machinery  will  ullow.  This  aim  in  life 
struck  me  as  being  the  only  thing  worth  while.  A  man  is  sure 
to  fail  at  it.  but  there  is  something  in  the  failure." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  says: 

"Mr.  Crane's  mental  attitude  was  that  of  ono  for  whom  there 
were  to  lie  no  surprises.  His  confidence  in  himself  was  thorough. 
His  belief  in  the  excellence  of  his  work  wu*  complete,  but  not 
often  expressed  ;  and  toward  the  last  he  frequently  made  light  ot 
the  early  style  in  which  he  placed  too  much  dejicndcnce  upon 
adjectives  of  color,  and  in  some  stories  of  child  life  (commenced 
on  hoard  a  dcxpatch-lxtat  in  the  Santiago  blockade)  he  was  try¬ 
ing  for  that  finish  and  nicer  use  of  language  which  his  critics  had 
said  he  lacked.  Notwithstanding  a  kind  of  shyness  of  manner,  he 
was  always  self-possessed.  In  the  matter  of  sociul  conduct,  few 
conventions  were  jicrmittod  to  interfere  with  what  ha  felt  in¬ 
clined  to  do;  and  as  war  correspondent,  on  the  top  of  the  encir¬ 
cled  hill  ut  Guantanamo  and  in  the  field  before  Santiago,  he 
showed  absolute  fearlessness  of  danger." 

The  Rochester  Demitral  an,/  Chronicle  draws  some  interest¬ 
ing  lessons  for  literary  nsjiirants  from  Mr.  Crane's  career; 

"In  seeking  to  gather  from  what  Stephen  Crane  has  done  Indi¬ 
cations  of  what  ho  might  have  done,  had  he  lived,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  into  account  his  youth  and  his  handicaps.  He  was  only 
a  boy  when  he  began  to  write,  lie  undertook  'The  Red  Budge 
of  Courage  '  before  he  was  twenty-one.  He  was  little  more  than 
a  boy  when  death  stopjicd  lus  writing  forever.  He  started  upon 
his  literary  carter  with  no  equipment  but  such  literary  powers  as 
nature  had  given  lmn.  He  had  not  even  the  technical  equipment 
that  common  scholarship  gives  to  a  writer.  'The  Red  Badge  of 
Courage'  shows  that,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  he  could  never 
lie  sure  whether  or  n<>i  he  was  writing  commonly  correct  English. 
It  also  shows  that  he  then  laeked  literary  good  taste  and  discrim¬ 
ination.  He  had  to  learn  as  he  went  along.  During  all  his  liter¬ 
ary  career  lie  seems  never  to  have  been  free  from  the  necessity 
of  doing  a  great  deal  of  hack  work.  For  months  past  he  had 
been  suffering  from  a  lingering  and  enervating  disease.  His 
working  days  were  few  and  far  from  free  of  distractions.  And 
yet  he  wrote  'The  OjK.it  Boat '  and  '  The  Monster.'  " 


The  Omar  Khayydm  Fad.— Intellectual  England,  says 
Edgar  Fawcett,  is  forever  indulging  in  a  fad.  Once  it  was  u  fud 
for  certain  German  novelists— especially  Auerbach  nnd  Spiel- 
bagen.  Then  the  Russians  had  their  day — Turgeneff  and  Tol 
stoy.  Then  came  the  "passionate  Browning  craze,"  lasting 
nearly  two  decades.  Then  followed  in  turn  the  "Ibsen  fanati¬ 
cism."  the  "Maeterlinck  fever."  and  the  "frantic  rhapsodies" 
aroused  by  George  Meredith.  All  these  fads  are  dead  or  dying, 
says  Mr.  Fawcett,  and  the  Omar  Khayydm  fad  at  j>resent  pre- 
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vails.  It  also  should  find  an  early  death,  and  Omar  should  be 
placed  where  he  belongs — “among  the  wanton  flippancies  of  a 
materialism  crude  as  savagery  itself."  Nowhere  has  the  hypoc¬ 
risy  of  English  ethics,  we  are  told,  been  more  clearly  seen  than 
in  this  fad,  and  Mr.  Fawcett  proceeds  as  follows  ( The  Journ.il. 
New  York)  to  describe  the  philosophy  of  the  "Kuhdiyat" 

"Omar  was  not  only  a  religious  infidel,  but  he  was  a  sensualist 
at  whom  Epicurus,  not  to  mention  Horace,  would  have  shud¬ 
dered.  Yet  he  has  been  made  the  fashion,  and  that  is  enough 
for  people  to  bow  before  him  in  silliest  reverence.  The  professed 
lovers  of  Omar  include  Episcopalians.  Roman  Catholics— Chns- 
tiuns  of  almost  every  type.  Ingcrsoll.  that  noble  and  honest 
thinker,  never  dreamed  of  such  ruffian  heterodoxy  as  this  Persian 
bon  j >/';•, i«/  hus  literally  reeled  off  by  the  yard,  nor  did  the  great 
dead  agnostic  whom  I  have  just  named  ever  once  descend  to  tlic 
shallowness  of  Omar's  utterance.  It  is  ail.  when  regarded  seri¬ 
ously,  the  most  pitiable  stuff.  Commonplace  is  no  word  for  it. 
since  it  merely  decorates  the  obvious  in  wine-drenched  garlands 
and  tawdry  spangles.  ’Eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  you  die,' 
does  not  express  its  dull  grossnes*.  'Get  drunk  as  often  as  you 
can,  and  stay  so  as  long  as  you  can.  for  there's  nothing  in  life 
hulf  so  profitable,'  sounds  its  true  note.” 

ONE  OF  SPAIN'S  CREATEST  PAINTERS. 

PAIN  has  lost  her  colonies,  but  her  artistic  and  literary 
glories  are  imperishable,  and  her  pride  in  them  quickens  a» 
her  military  power  wanes.  A  few  days  ago.  the  remains  of  four 
of  her  celebrated  sons  whose  bodies  have  been  lying  in  other  than 


FRANCISCO  GOYA. 

Spanish  soil  were  brought  back  to  Madrid  and  reinterred  amid 
ceremonies  attended  by  representatives  of  the  yuecn.  the  na¬ 
tional  government,  the  municipal  government,  and  the  Academy, 
as  well  as  by  a  numerous  populace.  Those  who  were  thus  honored 
were  Donose  Cortes,  the  political  writer  and  diplomat ;  Moratin. 
the  playwright ;  Melendez  Valdes,  the  poet ;  anil,  greatest  of  all. 
Goya,  the  painter.  The  Hustracion  Esfiahola  y  Americana 
(Madrid)  devotes  the  greater  part  of  its  latest  number  to  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  ceremonies  and  of  the  lives  thus  commemorated. 


and  an  exhibition  of  Goya’s  paintings  has  since  been  inaugu¬ 
rated  in  the  building  of  the  Madrid  Board  of  Education. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  accounts  of  Goya's  life  and  work 
appeared  in  The  Idler  (London)  several  months  ago,  from  which 
we  lake  the  following  data 

Francisco  Goya  v  Lucicntes  was  born  in  Arragon  in  1746,  the 
son  of  a  peasant-farmer.  He  studied  in  the  studio  of  Lujan,  a 
well-known  artist,  in  Saragossa ;  but  his  amours  and  his  fiery 
temper  led  the  young  student  into  sore  trouble.  He  was  found 
one  night  with  a  dangerous  wound  in  his  hack,  and  thought  it 
advisable  to  escape  further  danger  by  dying  the  country  and 
taking  up  his  abode  in  Rome,  then  the  Mecca  of  all  artists.  To 
pay  the  expen**cs  of  travel,  he  entered  the  profession  of  hull* 
fighting,  and  from  this  derived  an  experience  which  bore  golden 
fruit  later  in  the  series  of  etchings  known  as  the  "Tmironiuquiu  " 
—bold,  passionate  delineations  of  the  national  sport. 

His  studies  in  Rome  were  of  a  contemplative  nuturc,  most  of 
his  time  being  spent  in  the  galleries.  Upon  his  return  to  Madrid 
his  fame  as  a  portrait  painter  was  soon  made,  and  his  studio  was 
literally  besieged.  His  personality  was  almost  as  famous  as  his 
art.  His  ready  wit  and  general  attractiveness  made  him  a  wel¬ 
come  guest  in  the  bouse*  of  the  most  exclusive  aristocracy  of 
Europe,  and  his  reputation  for  adventurous  deeds  of  gallantry, 
his  bravery  and  skill  in  the  handling  of  the  rapier,  helped  to 
make  him  the  idol  of  the  jMipulace. 

He  was  appointed  court-painter,  and  the  way  in  which  he  alone 
was  allowed  to  break  the  strict  rules  of  court  etiquette  indicates 
one  phase  of  his  daring  character.  Being  refused  admission  to 
the  levee  on  a  day  of  deep  mourning.  Iiecause  he  up|>cured  in 
white  silk  stockings,  he  asked  for  pen  and  ink.  and  within  a  few 
minutes  had  sketched  on  the  objectionable  stockings  a  number  of 
caricatures  of  court  dignitaries.  Then,  forcing  his  way  into  the 
reception-rooms,  he  was  called  before  the  King  and  yuecii,  who 
laughingly  examined  his  costume  and  readily  closed  their  eyes 
to  a  breach  of  good  manners  which  would  have  meant  disgrace 
to  anylxidy  else. 

Critical  opinion  on  Goya's  artistic  work  is  widely  divergent. 
He  has  even  been  compared  with  Velasques,  und  by  some  his 
etchings  have  been  rated  higher  than  those  of  Rembrandt. 

But  his  importance,  thinks  T he  Idler  writer,  docs  not  lie  so 
much  m  the  actual  performance  of  his  brush  as  in  his  principles 
ami  methods,  wherein  lay  the  germ  of  modern  art.  For  Goya 
was  the  first  who.  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  our  im¬ 
pressionist  school,  revolted  against  the  prevalence  of  line.  Light 
and  shade  were  all-im|»>rtaiit  to  liim.  His  etchings  are  divided 
into  four  series:  the  "Taurom&quia.”  the  "Caprices,"  the  " Prov¬ 
erbs,”  and  the  "Disasters  of  War.” 

A  plebeian  courtier;  a  bitter  satirist  of  human  passions  and 
misdeeds,  who  himself  knew  no  restraint  in  pursuit  of  pleasure  . 
an  ungrateful,  unjust  lover  ot  justice;  a  good  husband  who  was 
ever  faithless  to  his  wedded  wife  .  a  loiterer  with  whom  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  work  amounted  almost  to  a  1  age ;  an  anient  admiral  of 
the  old  masters,  yet  defying  all  their  rules  of  art .  a  pupil,  so  to 
s|>eak.  of  the  classics,  who  became  the  father  of  modernity ;  a 
deaf  musician  ;  a  painter  of  religious  pictures  and  church  decora¬ 
tions  who  scoffed  at  religious  faith— such  is  the  contradictory 
character  presented  to  the  world  by  Francisco  Goya  y  Lucicntcs. 

Dr.  Brandes's  Tribute  to  Paul  Heyse.— Upon  liis 

return  from  an  extended  tour  iu  Germany.  Dr.  Georg  Brandts, 
the  celebrated  literary  critic  of  Denmark,  writes  (in  Po/itiken ) 
a  sketch  of  his  friend.  Paul  Heyse.  the  German  poet.  Tho 
Heyse  is  in  his  seventieth  year,  bis  dark,  wavy  hair,  we  are  told, 
has  not  turned  gray.  His  collected  works  numlicr  twenty-nine 
volumes,  but  his  productive  power  is  unabated.  In  German  lit¬ 
erature.  he  is.  in  l>r.  Brandes's  judgment,  undoubtedly  the  most 
artistically  developed  of  the  older  poets  and  writers.  Dr.  Brandos 
speaks  in  strong  terms  of  Hcyse's  literary  influence  upon  Den¬ 
mark.  and  writes  thus  of  his  own  personal  indebtedness ; 

“I  first  learned  to  know  Paul  Heyse  personally  at  a  time — in 
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1873— when,  attacked,  it  appeared,  by  every  pen  in  the  kingdom, 
I  found  myself  in  danger  of  dropping  into  warfare  in  defense  of 
my  ideals,  and  when  such  a  policy  would  only  have  been  loss  of 
time,  patience,  and  strength.  The  perfect  equipoise  of  his  ex¬ 
uberant  mind,  the  quiet,  masterful  way  of  his  thinking,  his  whole¬ 
some  trust  in  sincere  ideals,  his  imperturbable,  faithful  worship 
of  and  joy  in  the  Beautiful,  in  fact  the  encompassing  range  of 
his  philosophy  of  human  life— these  were  the  superior  forces  and 
gifts  which  1  found  in  llcysc.  and  which  enabled  him  to  rehabili¬ 
tate  my  faith  in  man  at  a  time  when  I  thought  I  had  lost  it. 
Aside  from  this  beneficial  influence,  the  mere  charm  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  friendship  proved  a  godsend  t«»  me.  Never  have  I  known 
a  man  who  possessed  such  a  measure  <«f  charm  with  such  admir- 
ablo  control  of  manner,  never  would  1  have  believed  that  such  a 
quality  of  relinemcnt  was  possible  in  u  man  in  whom  I  looked  in 
vain  for  any  trace  of  the  genuine.  His  passionate  appeal  in 
favor  of  cancelling  the  lex  Hein*e  enactment  [establishing  a  lit¬ 
erary  ami  artistic  censorship  in  Germany],  which  at  present 
threatens  to  gag  and  stifle  the  expressions  of  liberal  thinking 
men  in  Germany,  shows  that  he  is  still,  in  this  month  of  his 
seventieth  birthday,  as  eager  and  ready  for  the  fray  as  over." — 
'Translation  mailt  Jor  Tub  Literary  iMoi'T. 

THE  HISTORIC  ATMOSPHERE. 

WHEN  an  author  writes  an  historical  novel,  and  also  writes  a 
critique  on  what  the  historical  novel  should  be.  there  is 
an  added  interest  in  the  latter  attempt  because  we  can  apply  to 
the  uuthor  his  own  principles  of  criticism.  Previously  to  the  aj>- 

pcarance  of  "Jan¬ 
ice  Meredith,” 
Paul  lariccstcr 
Ford  wroto  for 
7 At  Atlantic 
Monthly  an  article 
dealing  with  the 
elements  that 

make  a  true 
American  histori¬ 
cal  novel ;  now 
comes  Charles 
Major  ("  Edward 
Caskoden").  au¬ 
thor  of  “When 
Knighthoml  was 
in  Flower,"  who 
discusses  in  Scrih- 
ntr’s  (June)  “the 
historic  atmos¬ 
phere,"  which  he 
defines  briefly  as 
UR.  cHARLt:s  major.  “  the  application  of 

realism  to  histori¬ 
cal  fiction."  Few  persons,  argues  Mr.  Major,  go  below  the  sur¬ 
face  in  reading  history,  and  therefote  they  are  ignorant  of  the 
original  sources  found  in  chronicles,  memoirs,  and  letters,  where 
tho  essential  life  of  the  period  and  of  the  people  is  revealed.  He 
says: 

“  If  history  is  to  be  treated  as  a  science  and  not  as  a  mere  en¬ 
tertaining  array  of  facts,  it  should  Ik-  studied  from  the  lower 
classes  upward — not  from  the  top  downward.  I f  there  is  a  science 
of  history— and  certainly  there  is — it  is  but  another  name  for  the 
science  of  human  conduct.  If  that  science  has  progressed  slowly 
up  to  the  prescut  time,  it  is  because  those  who  have  left  u>  the 
meager  historic  record  that  we  possess,  wishing  to  glorify  kings 
nml  mighty  personages,  have  given  us  only  a  poor  fragment  of 
what  was  done  by  the  swarming  thousands  of  humanity  in  by¬ 
gone  days.  The  source  from  which  facts  may  be  gleaned  whereon 
to  base  the  principles  of  such  a  science  is  the  people,  who.  as  in¬ 
dividuals.  ure  the  medium  through  which  its  laws  must  act; 
whose  composite  motives,  culminating  in  national  movements, 
ate  the  net  results.  ” 


Therefore  to  find  the  heart  of  what  people  thought  and  did,  we 
must  dig  down  to  the  level  of  every-day  life,  when  the  cause,  the 
motives,  may  be  seen  as  finally  culminating  in  the  effect  or  the 
historical  fact.  The  small  incidents  in  history  do  more  to  give 
us  the  historic  atmosphere.  Mr.  Major  writes,  than  acts  of  parlia¬ 
ment  and  pedigrees  of  the  nobility.  When  we  learn  that  a 
wealthy  nobleman  owned  but  one  feather-bed,  which  he  took  with 
him  on  his  travels  and  bequeathed  in  a  separato  clause  of  liis 
will;  when  we  learn  that  a  nobleman’s  relative  traveled  many 
miles  to  claim  an  iron  cooking-pot  which  was  his  when  the  noble¬ 
man  died,  we  get  some  appreciation  of  what  the  historian's  mate¬ 
rial  is.  and  of  what  makes  the  historic  atmosphere. 

Having  defined  the  historic  atmosphere,  Mr.  Major  continues : 

”  It  can  not  be  created  by  merely  reciting  historical  facts  of  tho 
period,  unless  those  facts  are  essentially  incident  to  the  time  in 
which  they  occurred  and  probably  would  not  occur  in  any  other 
time.  To  select  such  facts  with  accuracy,  an  author  should  inti¬ 
mately  know  the  conditions  of  all  periods  in  order  to  assure  liini- 
•elf  that  the  facts  which  he  uses  to  impurt  tho  color  of  the  partic¬ 
ular  period  of  which  he  writes  belong  to  no  other  period.  Few 
persons  have  a  knowledge  so  exhaustive  ;  and  it  follows  that  one 
who  relies  upon  a  judicious  sprinkling  of  historical  facts  through 
his  pages  to  give  verisimilitude  to  his  narrative,  however  inter¬ 
esting  those  facts  may  be.  will  !>o  apt  to  fail  of  his  purpose,  by 
giving  to  the  time  of  which  he  treats  an  atmosphere  that  might 
belong  to  a  doren  other  periods.  I  do  not  mean  that  a  fact  which 
might  have  belonged  to  several  periods  should  never  bo  used  in 
an  historical  romance,  but  that  it  is  out  of  pluco  if  used  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  imparting  atmosphere." 

Another  method,  many  uuthors  think,  of  obtaining  historical 
atmosphere  is  by  the  use  of  the  language  of  the  period  ;  but  here 
a  danger  arises  in  the  injudicious  display  of  old-time  phrases. 
To  scatter  words  lielonging  to  the  "methinks  "  class  throughout 
the  story  give*  a  falseness  of  tone  which  is  suro  to  mislead  the 
reader.  “The  language  was  not  rtal  and  could  not  create  real¬ 
ism." 

Great  care  must  l>o  used  when  referring  tochronicles,  for  errors 
often  exist,  due  to  party  prejudice.  Hut  Mr. ; Major  rcitcrutos 
that  tho  true  source  of  history  is  found  in  such  manuscripts. 
Ha  says: 

"Again,  St.  Simon  gives  us  many  volumes  detailing  the  cere¬ 
monious  modo  of  life  in  the  palaces  of  Iamis  XIV.  and  XV..  ami 
shows  u*  a  condition  of  affairs  that  even  able-bodied  men  could 
not  have  endured  for  long.  If  wo  arc  to  believe  St  Simon, 
neither  Ixmi*  XIV.  nor  D*ui*  XV.  could  havo  stooped  ton  trivial 
human  act— they  were  always  kingly.  They  were  compelled  to 
be  kingly,  for  the  rules  of  their  court  etiquette  absolutely  re¬ 
quired  it  of  them.  Yet  we  find  Louis  XIV..  at  midnight,  prowl¬ 
ing  about  tho  palace  in  his  night-cap,  hunting  n  piece  of  cold 
chicken  which  be  knew  had  In-en  left  from  supper.  The  gossipy 
letters  of  the  Princess  l’alalinnte  d' Orleans,  sister-in-law  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  the  still  more  gossipy  memoirs  of  Duclos.  arc- 
much  better  sources  from  which  to  learn  true  court  conditions 
than  the  elaborate  six  volumes  of  gouty  old  St.  Simon.  Du 
Barry's  memoirs,  which  arc  painfully  frank,  are  full  of  little 
facts  concerning  latuis  XV.  and  his  mode  of  life,  which  show  us 
unmistakably  that  conditions  existed  which  were  the  antithesis 
of  those  portrayed  by  the  professional  chroniclers  of  the  time. 
The  latter  wrote  of  how  matters  should  have  been— of  theories. 
Du  Barry  wrote  of  conditions.  Henry  the  Great  played  leap-frog 
with  his  courtiers,  and  Henry  III.  found  his  chief  amusement  iu 
toying  with  a  rcturr.-ball.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  favorite 
of  James  I..  playfully  called  His  Majesty  '  Your  Sowship. '  Ami 
the  chambermaids  in  Whitehall  Palace  addressed  Charles  II. 
familiarly  as  *  Rowley  '—that  being  the  name  of  a  famous  horse 
in  the  royal  stables.  Richelieu  played  'horse.'  and  would  gallop 
and  trot  around  the  billiard-table,  neighing  and  kicking  up  his 
heels.  If  the  latter  fact  is  true,  and  for  it  we  have  fairly  good 
authority.  Bulwer  has  distorted  the  old  cardinal  in  a  way  that  is 
pitiable.  ■ 

"  Relative  environments  must  have  fostered  those  little  facts, 
since  little  facts,  quite  as  surely  as  great  ones,  must  have  preec- 
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dent  conditions.  One  of  those  conditions  was  that  kings  of  past 
ages  were  not  always  kingly,  nor  royal  personages  always  royal, 
as  our  romancers  would  have  us  believe.  They  were  quite  as 
much  men  and  women,  and  a  great  deal  more  children,  than  arc 
we— a  strange  mixture  of  simplicity  and  pomp." 


THE  MUSICAL  ARTIST  AND  THE  MUSICAL 

MACHINE. 

• 

VERYWHERE  the  inventor  is  encroaching  upon  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  artist.  The  preacher  must  contend  with  the 
stcreopticon  and  the  printing-press;  the  painter  must  compete 
with  the  camera  and  the  lithographic  stone  ;  and  now  the  musi¬ 
cian.  and  more  particularly  the  pianist,  must  “face  the  music" 
that  issues  from  numerous  self-playing  instruments.  Dr.  Henry 
llanchctt,  writing  on  this  subject  in  Musit  (June),  considers  the 
pr»n»er  attitude  for  the  artist  to  assume  toward  these  recent  de¬ 
velopments.  He  writes: 

"  Mechanism  is  inseparable  from  playing  of  instruments,  and 
it  is  the  mechanical  part  of  his  playing  that  demands  the  inces¬ 
sant  practise  that  enters  so  largely  into  the  pianist’s  life.  Now 
comes  the  muchine  and  olfers  to  save  him  all  that  practise,  all 
need  of  executing  himself  the  mechanical  part  of  his  performance, 
while  leaving  him  us  free  as  ever  in  the  matter  of  expression. 
The  musician  who  only  knows  how  it  ought  to  sound  without 
having  the  skill  to  make  it  sound  no  by  manipulating  the  keys, 
may  now  stand  on  a  par  with  the  pianist  who  has  njicnt  hours 
daily  for  years  in  acquiring  the  technic  nvces>aryfor  that  manip¬ 
ulation.  On  a  par.  did  I  say?  Where  is  the  pianist  so  accom¬ 
plished  that  ho  can  con»|>otc  with  the  machine  in  either  accuracy 
or  velocity?  And  who  cun  say  that  any  of  the  qualities  of  play¬ 
ing  in  which  the  machine  is  inferior  to  the  human  pianist  are 
more  valuable  than  the  accuracy  and  velocity  in  which  it  is 
superior?  The  machine  cun  not  apply  expression  differently  to 
different  notes  that  enter  at  the  same  instant.  As  it  plays 
treble  so  it  must  play  bass  except  as  regards  the  duration  of  the 
sounds  produced.  That  is  admitted  to  lie  a  serious  defect ;  but 
it  leaves  a  great  range  of  expression  still  ojk.ii  to  any  one  w  ho 
cun  appreciate  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  composer  and  knows 
how  to  bring  it  out  by  the  uid  of  the  machine.  The  machine  iu 
tasteful  hands  not  trained  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the  technic 
of  piano-playing  can  probably  be  made  to  njiproaeb  more  nearly 
to  the  work  of  the  best  artistic  pinni-d-  than  can  the  best  chromo 
to  the  best  painting;  and,  moreover,  t'ue  machine  con  give  uj>on 
the  piano  an  approximate  interpretation  of  an  orchestral  score 
such  as  no  pianist  cun  ever  hope  to  rival  for  faithfulness  or  rich¬ 
ness  of  tonul  effect." 

But  music.  Dr.  Hnnchett  reminds  us.  is  not  the  mere  making 
of  musical  sounds;  it  is  the  expression  of  emotion  and  artistic 
ideas.  And  he  adds: 

“  He  only  really  knows  the  mind  of  the  comjioscr  who  absorbs 
his  notes  and  interprets  them  by  bis  own  voice  or  fingers.  Even 
the  amateur  who  relies  upon  the  machine  finds  himself  imj>ellcd 
to  go  to  the  artist  concert  thut  he  may  there  learn  the  true  rendi¬ 
tion  of  the  pieces  he  would  play  from  his  perforated  rolls.  Not 
long  ago  it  looked  as  if  the  silent-practise  machine  was  about  to 
drive  the  piano  teacher  from  his  Held,  since  by  the  aid  of  the 
machine  and  its  mctfiodicul  use  young  girls  were  able  to  train 
embryo  pinnists  in  technic  quite  as  well  as  cxjierienced  and  high- 
priced  teachers  could  do  it ;  hut  the  technic  machine  has  simply 
given  the  artist  teacher  a  better  opjxirtunitv  to  do  his  legitimate 
work. " 

The  Washington  Irving  House  In  New  York.— 

Irving's  country  residence  at  IrviiigUm-on-the- Hudson  is  fami¬ 
liar  to  all,  partly  j>erhaps  because  “Sunnyside  "  is  the  most  pic¬ 
turesque  of  all  American  literary  landmarks,  both  in  situation 
and  in  its  own  quaint  beauty.  It  is  not  so  generally  known, 
however,  that  on  the  very  edge  of  New  York’s  main  shopping 
district  a  house  still  stands  in  which  Irving  lived  for  many  years 


— on  the  southwest  corner  of  Irving  Place  and  Seventeenth  Street. 
In  an  interesting  series  of  articles  on  “Historic  Homes  of  New 
York"  in  Truth  (March-April) ,  Mr.  Hcriton  Maxwell  writes: 

"The  Irving  house  was  built,  for  the  most  j»art.  after  designs 
farnishc-d  by  the  author  himself,  which,  in  a  measure,  may  ac¬ 
count  for  its  striking  individuality  and  lack  of  conventionality. 
About  the  time  the  building  was  completed  the  name  of  the  thor¬ 
oughfare  on  which  it  fronted  was  changed  to  Irving  Place.  While 
the  front  of  the  house  is  on  Irving  Place,  the  entrance  is  on  Sev¬ 
enteenth  Street — another  whim  of  the  original  occupant.  Because 
he  loved  to  sit  in  the  large  parlor,  watching  with  unobstructed 
view  the  passing  show.  Irving  would  not  have  a  stoop  and  door 
cut  into  the  front  wall.  It  is  difficult  for  the  modern  New  Yorker 
to  realize  that  from  this  room  the  author  of  ’  Rip  Van  Winkle  ’ 
could  watch  the  boats  sail  up  and  down  the  East  River,  and, 
along  the  read  at  the  f«*.t  of  the  hill  on  which  the  house  stood, 
see  the  coaches,  vans,  and  drays  of  the  awakening  metropolis 
j>ass  lazily  along.  After  his  return  from  Madrid,  where  he 
served  as  American  Minister.  Irving  made  his  permanent  abode 
at  his  country  home  'Sunnyside.*  on  the  Hudson,  living  there 
the  year  around.  The  author’s  city  home,  however,  did  not  pass 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Irving  family  until  muny  years  uftcr- 
ward." 

An  Illustrious  Literary  Pedigree.— During  the  early 
days  of  April,  1900.  a  boy  was  born  in  London  who — when  he 
learns  to  talk— can  boast  of  more  illustrious  literary  names  to  his 
pedigree  than  can  probably  any  other  jterson  living.  Of  this 
tnfant  inttrresant,  The  Ttookhuyer  (June)  writes  as  follows: 

"His  great-great-grandfather  was  Lord  Byron.  Bulwcr  Lytton 
waa  his  great  -grand  fat  her.  while  hi*  two  grandfathers,  the  lute 
Lord  Lytton  (‘Owen  Meredith')  and  Mr.  Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt, 
arc  familiar  to  all  readers  of  modern  poetry.  The  child  is  the 
ton  of  the  Hon.  Neville  H.  Lytton,  who  has  just  putsed  his  ma¬ 
jority  and  who  married  Miss  Judith  Blunt  last  year.  The  cere¬ 
mony  took  place  at  Zeituuni  in  the  desert,  for  Miss  Blunt’s  father 
has  a  big  farm  there  for  breeding  Arab  horses,  while  Mr.  Lytton 
has  been  on  Lord  Cromer’s  start  in  Egypt  The  child  forms  an 
interlude  in  the  monotonous  succession  of  women  who  are  the 
descendants  of  Byron.  The  |*>et  left  only  a  daughter,  Ada,  who 
married  !x»rd  Lovelace.  She  left  two  sons  (one  of  whom  died 
unmarried)  ami  a  daughter.  The  second  son.  the  present  Lord 
Lovelace,  has  taken  the  greatest  interest  in  Mr.  Murray’s  fine 
edition  of  hi*  grandfather's  works.  Curiously  enough  both  he 
and  his  sister.  Lady  Ann  Blunt,  have  each  only  a  daughter." 


NOTES. 

It  Is  rumored  that  S.  Weir  Mitchell  will  not  allow  ••  Hugh  Wynne  "  to  be 
dramatized.  hut  that  be  has  authorized  Langdon  Mitchell  to  ninkc  a  piny 
from  '•The  Adventures  of  Francois.” 

A  UTIHAHV  find  has  been  announced  in  the  *hnpe  of  n  collection  of 
manuscript  letter*  from  Tenny»««n  and  Arthur  Dallam  to  W.  It.  brook- 
field  (" Old  Brook*”!,  written  in  shortly  after  Tennyaun left  Cum- 

bridge. 

A  hong  the  actor*  and  actresses  already  booked  to  appear  next  season  in 
the  dramatization  of  popular  novel*  are  Mia*  Mary  Manncring  in  the  title 
r«Me  of  “Janue  Meredith  *:  Jame*  K.  Dackett  in  “  Richard  Carvel,"  and 
Miu  Gertrude  Bennett  in  “The  Choir  Invisible." 

llt*TOHK‘AL  research  ha*  brought  to  light  many  important  facts  con. 
nested  with  the  storming  of  stony  Point,  which  have  tieen  collected  in  on 
historical  monograph  bv  Prof  Henry  Johnston  of  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York  Several  hitherto  unpublished  letters  of  Washington’s  are 
used  for  the  first  time. 

lx  the  recent  shakevpeare  festival,  the  “  Merchant  of  Venice  "  wn«  given 
at  the  Memorial  Theater.  Stratford-on-Avon,  with  nn  added  interest  in 
Mi**  Marion  Terry’*  appearance  a*  The  rendition  of  the  part  i*  Mid 

to  have  been  a*  strong  a*  that  at  her  sister.  Miss  Kllen  Terry,  whose  work 
in  that  rule  has  become  world-famous. 

Oxr  at  the  results  of  the  Cow  per  centenary  is  the  contemplated  forma- 
tioo  of  a  Cowper  Society  at  Olney.  Say*  The  U'atmimiter  Gazette  (Loo- 
doni:  “  It  is  proposed  to  ask  Lord  Cowper  to  be  the  president  of  the 
Society.  A  number  of  well-known  literary  men  who  are  known  to  be  ad¬ 
mirers  of  Cowper  are  to  be  asked  to  take  the  office  of  vice-president.  The 
society,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Brent*  Society,  will  aim  At  a  little  beyond 
a  modes!  subscription,  which  will  be  covered  by  a  yearly  pamphlet  of  trans¬ 
actions,  containing  matter  of  interest  to  all  the  admirers  of  the  poet.” 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 


and  to  observe  the  effect  of  different  devices  for  lessening  this 
attenuation.  The  result  is  that  in  the  laboratory  of  Columbia 
University  there  is  now  the  equivalent  of  a  cable  250  miles  in 
length,  over  which  one  may  telephone  without  the  slightest  diffi¬ 
culty.  “  When  it  is  remembered, "  writes  the  The  Sun  correspond¬ 
ent.  "that  forty  miles  is  considered  the  greatest  length  of  cable 
it  is  possible  to  use  in  telephone  practise,  one  can  appreciate  the 
improvements  that  Hr.  Pu pin's  method  will  occasion."  It  will 
serve  also  to  increase  the  limits  of  long-distance  conversation 
over  air  lines,  as  well  as  to  diminish  the  cost  of  the  wire,  which 
at  present  must  becoppcr  and  therefore  costly.  The  new  scheme 
will  l»e  of  great  advantage  with  submarine  cables,  which  at  pres¬ 
ent  can  be  worked  only  at  very  low  rates  of  speed  and  are  en¬ 
tirely  unsuitable  for  telephony.  The  correspondent  closes  by 
saying:  "Just  what  tests  in  the  field  will  l>e  made  by  telephone 
engineers  of  this  method,  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  say.  but  the 
paper  elicited  much  interest  when  read  at  Philadelphia  before  the 
institute,  and  it  is  probable  that  triaUotta  large  scale  will  shortly 
be  undertaken." 

This  account  lavs  stress  on  the  commercial  results  of  Professor 
Pupin's  discovery.  In  his  paper  at  Philadelphia,  however,  he 
laid  the  chief  emphasis  on  the  theoretical  part  of  the  discovery. 
The  Electrical  ll’or/,1  (May  2<>)  speaks  of  his  paj*er  ns  the  most 
important  presented  at  the  meeting.  It  points  out  the  fuel  that 
previous  cx]>crimcntcrs  have  endeavored,  by  placing  inductance 
coils  along  a  telephone  line,  to  improve  its  efficacy,  but  lmvo 
failed  because  they  worked  haphazard.  Professor  Pupin  has 
figured  out  the  theory  of  the  action,  with  the  result  that  he  is 
able  to  put  his  oils  in  the  exact  places  where  they  will  lessen 
the  attenuation  of  the  waves. 


LONG-DISTANCE  TELEPHONY 


A  DISCOVERY  that  may  greatly  increase  the  limits  of  suc¬ 
cessful  telephony  has  been  made  by  Prof.  M.  1.  Pupin.  of 
Columbia  University.  The  investigations  that  led  up  to  it  have 
been  carried  on  for  several  years,  hut  the  results  were  fir-t  made 
public  at  the  recent  meeting  in  Philadelphia  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers.  The  meaning  and  possible 
Consequences  of  Professor  Pupin’s  work  are  thus  set  forth  by  a 
corresjMindcilt  of  1  he  Sun  (New  York.  May  So»  : 


"In  the  transmission  of  electrical  energy  over  conducting  wires 
where  the  distance  lietwven  the  receiving  and  transmitting  points 

is  sufficiently  great. 

-  ,  — |  such  as  is  the  case 

in  long-distance  tcl- 

■  *  f-  ’•  „  •*  1  *•  * 

1  _  «•  fo. 

I  . 

~  » ’  •  I  -  t« 

plies  that  the  energy 
which  at  any  mo- 
ment  is  stored  up  in 
the  medium  sur¬ 
rounding  the  trans¬ 
mission  line  is  dis¬ 
tributed  periodically 
over  the  line.  Now 
these  electrical 
waves  which  arc 
sent  out  from  the 
transmitting  appar¬ 
atus  have  a  certain 
wave-length,  which 
in  the  case  of  on  im¬ 
proved  electromo¬ 
tive  force  with  a  fre¬ 
quency  of  six  hun¬ 
dred  vibrations  a 
second  would  Ire  nlxiul  eighteen  miles  The  waves  traveling  out 
from  their  source  gradually  loso  their  energy,  and  as  they  pro- 
cevd  along  the  line  the  amplitude  of  l«*th  current  and  potential  be¬ 
comes  less.  This  Professor  Pupin  terms  attenuation . 

"  If  the  electrical  waves  on  a  telephone  conductor  corresponding 
to  the  vibrations  of  the  human  voice  are  unevenly  attenuated  the 
voice  is  consequently  distorted  and  what  is  termed  defective 
articulation  results. 

"Such  difficulties  caused  by  the  attenuation  of  the  waves  have 
long  I  wen  experienced,  ami  the  deficiencies  of  the  Atlantic  cable 
for  rapid  work  were  early  prophesied  by  Sir  William  Thompson 
in  a  mathematical  paper.  Oliver  Hcavysidc  of  England,  the 
well-known  mathematical  physicist,  pronounced  a  theory  favor¬ 
ing  the  use  of  wave-conductors  of  high  inductance,  hut  while  this 
was  satisfactory  for  a  mathematical  discussion,  it  did  not  indi¬ 
cate  how  such  a  conductor  could  be  constructed,  and  none  of  the 
experiments  to  determine  this  fact  was  successful.  Professor 
Pupin  became  interested  in  this  question  some  years  ago  and 
first  attacked  the  problem  from  a  mathematical  point  of  view, 
reaching  a  solution  which  he  has  since  verified  by  extensive  ex¬ 
perimentation.  He  found  that  if  inductance  coils  arc  introduced 
along  the  line  at  intervals  determined  by  a  formula  the  result 
will  lie  to  diminish  the  attenuation  of  the  waves  and  to  increase 
the  current.  Having  reached  this  mathematical  solution.  Dr. 
Pupin  proceeded  to  perform  a  series  of  experiments  which  have 
shown  a  remarkable  coincidence  in  their  results  with  those  ob¬ 
tained  by  purely  theoretical  considerations." 


POISONING  SEA-FISH  WITH  SALT 


THAT  n  marine  creature  can  be  poisoned  with  salt  water 
seems  a  manifest  absurdity;  yet  wo  arc  assured,  on  the 
strength  of  very  recent  experiments,  that  pure  salt  nets  as  a  vio¬ 
lent  poison  to  fish,  and  that  it  is  only  the  other  constituents  of 
their  native  element  that  prevent  its  so  acting  ill  sea-water. 
Says  the  Revue  iiln/rale  ties  Sciences,  in  an  account  of  the  ex¬ 
periments  just  mentioned : 

"The  innumerable  animals  that  live  in  the  sea  arc  in  perma¬ 
nent  contact  with  strong  salt  water  containing  not  exclusively, 
but  chiefly,  chlorid  of  sodium;  many  of  them  die  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  when  they  arc  put  into  fresh  water.  Man  adds  to  his  food 
large  proportions  of  this  same  salt,  and  is  Incommoded  if  de¬ 
prived  of  it.  Sea  salt  thus  seems  to  he  of  use  to  many  living 
organisms  and  indispensable  to  same.  M.  Jacques  Loeb  an¬ 
nounces  very  interesting  experiments  that  prove  that  this  chlorid 
of  sodium,  when  purified  and  freed  from  the  other  salts  that  ac¬ 
company  it  in  the  sea,  is  a  violent  poison  for  sea  creatures.  Per¬ 
haps  it  might  also  be  poisonous  toman  if  he  did  not  take  into  his 
system  also  with  his  food  and  drink  a  certain  quantity  of  potush 
and  lime  salts,  which  arc  its  antidotes. 

"Loeb  takes  small  marine  fish,  newly  caught,  of  the  genus 
Funtlu/us,  and  puts  them  into  a  solution  of  pure  sodium  chlorid. 
containing  the  same  proportion  of  this  salt  us  sea  water  ;  at  the 
end  of  twelve  hours  all  the  fish  are  dead.  If  this  salt  solution  be 
diluted  with  distilled  water,  the  fish  live  longer,  the  length  of 
the  time  being  in  ratio  to  the  extent  of  the  dilution.  .  .  .  They 
live  indefinitely  if  they  are  put  into  sea  water,  even  if  5  per  cent, 
of  pure  chlorid  of  s*>dium  lie  added  to  it.  The  chlorid  of  sodium 
must.  then,  act  as  a  poison ;  hut  sea  water  must  contain  anti¬ 
dotes  to  it." 


|«>»  M.  1.  H  l-IN.  >  . -l.»  Hi  lt  ISIVVHltTY 


In  order  to  experiment  along  this  line,  a  very  long  cable  was 
required ;  but  a  laboratory  substitute  was  made  by  Professor 
Pupin  by  a  combination  of  condensers  connected  in  scries.  By 
studying  the  action  of  this  under  varying  conditions,  he  was  able 
to  plot  a  curve  showing  the  attenuation  of  the  transmitted  waves 


The  experimenter,  in  searching  for  these  antidotes,  found  that 
ihe  chlorids  of  magnesium,  potassium,  and  calcium,  even  in 
>mall  proportions,  diminished  the  poisonous  action  of  the  salt, 
and  that  in  certain  projiortions  the  two  latter  rendered  the  solu¬ 
tion  able  to  sustain  life  as  if  it  were  natural  sea  water.  The 
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same  results  were  obtained  with  many  other  marine  creatures. 
To  quote  again : 

"Here  are  interesting  facts  whose  theoretical  importance  is 
considerable.  They  show  us  very  strikingly  the  part  played  by 
the  mineral  composition  of  the  surrounding  medium  in  vital 
phenomena ;  they  reveal  the  unexpected  fact  that  pure  sodium 
chlorid  is  a  |toison.  as  are  the  chloride  of  potassium  and  calcium  . 
while  the  mixture  of  these  three  bodies  in  the  proper  proportions 
is.  on  the  contrary,  favorable  to  the  preservation  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  certain  living  creatures. 

“  Locb  believes  that  the  metallic  ions  of  these  salts  form  com¬ 
binations  with  the  protcid  substances  of  the  protoplasm :  that 
these  combinations  are  quite  easily  dissociable,  so  that  in  the 
presence  of  a  pure  salt,  such  as  sodium  chlorid.  the  sodium  ion 
takes  the  place,  in  the  protoplasm,  of  the  potassium,  calcium, 
and  magnesium  ions,  giving  compounds  that  urc  not  capable  of 
sustaining  the  life  of  the  organism.  These,  of  coarse,  are  but 
hypotheses  :  Mr.  Lovh  promises  to  establish  their  correctness  by 
a  scries  of  experiments.  His  study  of  the  toxicity  of  sodium 
chlorid  is  the  tirst  of  this  promised  series.” — 7  ram/ation  made 
1 or  TllR  I.ITI'R ak v  Diorst. 

ELECTRICAL  CONDUCTORS  AND  DUST. 

VERY  one  has  noticed  how  electrical  wires  and  fittings 
gather  dust.  According  to  A.  A.  Camplwl!  Swinton.  who 
writes  in  the  London  Electrician  (April  271.  this  is  largely  due 
to  electrostatic  abstraction.  He  says 

"  Within  a  week  or  two  of  my  entering  into  occupation  of  the 
office  and  using  the  lights  it  was  observed  that,  whereas  the 
three  flexible  cords  connected  with  one  switch  remained  clean, 
the  two  cords  on  the  other  switch  were  rapidly  accumulating 
dust.  The  latter  were  ftqwatcdly  dusted,  but  the  effect  always 
repealed  itself.  At  present,  after  some  five  months’  use.  while 
the  one  set  of  three  cords  are  still  comparatively  clean,  never 
having  been  dusted,  theothcr  set  of  two  cords  are  thickly  covered 
with  1111  aggregate  of  dust  particles,  which  in  some  places  project 
fully  one  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  cord  Purther.  whik  the 
plaster  of  the  ceiling  in  the  case  of  the  set  of  three  cords  i>  nbso- 
lately  white,  and  the  ceiling  roses  at  the  ends  of  these  cords  re¬ 
tain  their  original  color,  the  ceiling  immediately  above  the  -wt  of 
two  cords  is  blackened  with  n  well-defined  broad  dark  line,  while 
the  ceiling  roses  that  servo  these  two  cords  arc  also  covered  all 
over  with  a  dark  deposit. 

"  Now  for  the  reason  of  this  strange  phenomenon.  It  i*  very 
simple.  In  the  case  of  the  set  of  three  pendants  the  flexible 
cords  and  ceiling  roses  of  which  do  not  Iwcomc  dirty,  the  switch 
is  in  the  positive  polo.  In  the  case  of  the  other  set  of  pendants, 
whose  cords  and  mscs  Itccome  covered  with  dust,  und  which  even 
blacken  the  ceiling  witli  which  they  are  not  in  contact,  the  switch 
is  in  the  negative  pole.  Now,  as  is  well  known,  the  negative 
conductor  in  the  street  muins  has  a  tendency  to  earth  itself  to  an 
extent  which  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  negative  lead  to  be  always 
almost  at  the  same  |>otential  as  earth.  Consequently  the  positive 
conductor  is  ulways  at  nearly  300  volts  potential  above  that  of 
earth,  and  therefore  above  thnt  of  the  dust  particles  present  in 
the  atmosphere.  .  .  .  The  dust  is  therefore  caused  to  deposit 
upon  the  cord  and  upon  the  ceiling  rose  by  electrostatic  attrac¬ 
tion . 

“  From  the  point  of  viow  of  the  wiring  of  decorated  rooms  in  a 
town  with  an  atmosphere  like  London,  the  matter  is  of  very  con¬ 
siderable  importance.  ...  In  dry  places,  where  it  is  desired  to 
keep  electrical  wires  and  fittings  clean.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in 
an  atmosphere  such  as  wc  have  in  this  great  city,  switches  should 
always  be  placed  in  the  positive  conductor,  so  that  the  exteriors 
of  such  fittings  and  wires  should  remain  as  far  as  possible  at 
enrtli  potential.” 

Mr.  Swinton’ s  conclusions  are  discussed  by  the  New  York 
Electrical  World  and  Engineer  (May  19).  which  comments  edi¬ 
torially  on  his  paper.  It  says: 

"Mr.  Swinton  shows  that  the  cleaner  of  the  two  wires  was 
much  nearer  to  the  earth’s  potential  than  the  other,  and  that 
consequently  the  darker  wire  was  able  to  attract  dnst  particles 
to  itself  by  a  slow  process  of  feeble  electrostatic  attraction. 


"  The  cxplanat  ion  apjiears  to  be  satisfactory.  The  electrostatic 
effects  due  to  a  pressure  of  only  no  volts  is  readily  appreciable 
upon  an  ordinary  gold-leaf  electroscope,  and  in  connection  with 
2 20- volt.  500-volt,  or  series  arc-light  circuits,  the  electrostatic 
effects  increase  rapidly.  It  has  lwcn  proposed  at  different  times 
to  cleanse  the  air  supplied  to  dwelling- rooms  of  dust  particles  by 
subjecting  the  incoming  stream  to  a  powerful  electrostatic  stress. 
The  plan  does  not  seem  likely  to  thrive.  l>ecause  the  simpler 
alternative  of  drawing  the  intake  through  a  sieve  of  cotton  wool 
answers  the  purpose  probably  as  well,  if  not  better;  unless  the 
electrified  air  lias  also  to  be  ozonized,” 


SCIENTIFIC  FAITH-CURE. 

OST  physicians  recognize  the  influence  of  the  mind  on  the 
body,  and  use  it  when  they  are  able  to  do  so.  The  trou¬ 
ble  is  that  such  influence  must  usually  be  secured  by  indirection 
of  some  kind,  either  by  an  acted  lie.  as  when  bread  pills  are  ad¬ 
ministered.  or  by  the  aid  of  some  variety  of  credulity  or  supemi- 
ti'Mi.  In  an  article  in  La  Science  Lranfaite,  M.  Gabriel  I’revost 
advocates  what  he  calls  the  education  of  the  will,  so  that  each 
person  si.  trained  may  have  power  within  himself  to  exert  on  his 
own  body  the  influence  of  his  mind,  so  far  as  it  may  tic  exerted 
at  all.  This  would  seem  t«.  be  a  modified  form  of  Christian 
Science,  divested  of  what  the  opponents  of  thnt  cult  call  its 
absurdities  and  anomalies.  M.  Prcvost.  however,  does  not  pro- 
pose  any  system  of  will  training,  and  those  persons  who  have 
ready-made  systems.  n««  matter  how  objectionable  to  the  scien¬ 
tific  mind,  will  doiiUlc** continue  for  the  present  to  hold  the  field 
in  what  psychologists  insist  is  merely  treatment  by  auto-sugges¬ 
tion.  Says  M.  Provost 

"The  English  have  given  thonamcof  'faith-healing  ’  to  a  com¬ 
bination  of  phenomena  wh««c  complete  explanation  has  hitherto 
eluded  all  the  effort*  of  the  physiologists. 

"By  what  unknown  means  does  will-power  act  on  the  organs 
of  the  human  body  even  to  preserving  them  or  restoring  them  to 
health  in  case  of  morbid  derangements?  Is  it  through  the  blood, 
or  through  the  nerves?  At  what  limits  doc*  its  effective  power 
cease  *  No  one  has  yet  answered  these  questions;  but  when 
facts  that  Is* her  official  science  arc  produced,  it  too  often  adopts 
the  more  convenient  method  of  denying  them  .1  priori. 

"One  example  will  bring  us  to  the  very  middle  of  our  subject. 
.  .  .  A  child  afflicted  with  chorea  or  St.  Vitus's  dance  is  brought 
to  an  obscure  charlatan.  By  methods  evidently  ridiculous,  the 
operator  inspires  in  the  patient  ihc  idea  that  he  is  cured.  And, 
in  fact,  the  child  sees  that  the  disorder  in  his  movements  stops  ; 
the  chorea  is  gone. 

"The  papers  have  recently  l>een  telling  of  the  prowess  of  a 
Venezuelan,  who  has  been  curing  rheumatism  and  gout  by  the 
simple  imposition  of  hands.  The  facts  arc  indisputable . 

"Now  we  certainly  do  not  care  to  advertise  all  the ’fakirs’ 
without  diplomas  wh«>  are  exploiting  the  credulity  of  invalids  .  .  . 

but  faith-healing  exists  all  the  same,  nnd  opposes  its  real  and 
disconcerting  facts  to  the  theories  of  the  old  Pharisees  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  schools. 

"In  1R99  a  young  physician.  I)r.  Tiffaut.  in  the  introduction 
to  his  doctoral  thesis  on  ’The  Illegal  Pructiscof  Medicine  in  Bas- 
Poitou.  ’  enumerated  numerous  celebrated  cures  wrought  by  the 
will-power  of  the  credulous.  We  may  say  that  ten  folio  volumes 
would  not  have  been  sufficient  for  a  complete  list.  Wc  lielieve 
that  he  understands  this,  for  he  says  with  Charcot,  whom  he 
quotes :  *  Faith-healing  sec-ms  to  me  to  be  an  ideal  method,  for  it 
often  \%i*rks  when  all  other  remedies  have  failed.' . 

“Very  timidly  wc  propose  the  following  theory:  The  nerves, 
instruments  of  sensation,  arc  the  immediate  cause  of  suffering  in 
all  cases,  and  the  mediate  cause  in  three  quarters  of  sick  ]>er- 
sons:  whenever  a  morbid  state  is  dependent  upon  them,  the  will 
power  can  exert  on  them  a  powerful  action,  cither  for  defense  of 
the  organism  or  for  a  possible  cure — always  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  wc  know  absolutely  nothing  about  the  mode  of  action  of 
the  will  on  the  nerves . 

"  We  must  note  in  the  first  place  that  all  practical  cures  made 
by  quacks  on  subjects  other  than  neurotics  have  no  chance  of 
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success  except  when  the  person  operated  upon  has  complete  faith 
in  the  operator." 

The  writer  here  reminds  us  that  in  certain  cases  the  faith  need 
not  be  directed  toward  an  operator,  but  toward  the  spontaneous 
action  of  the  subject's  own  will.  There  can  be  no  "magnetism " 
nor  hypnotism  here,  he  says,  but  only  an  education  of  the  ego. 
rendering  it.  so  to  speak,  the  master  of  the  substance  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  organs,  even  so  far  as  to  alter  physiological  condi¬ 
tions,  An  example  is  the  case  of  President  Kruger’s  amputation 
of  his  own  thumb,  and  M.  Prevost  relates  several  other  similar 
instances.  The  writer  comes  finally  to  the  following  stated  con¬ 
clusions: 

"  i.  There  is  an  undeniable  action  of  the  will  on  the  organism, 
whose  mode  of  transmission  has  hitherto  eluded  scientific  inves¬ 
tigation.  If  wu  did  know  it.  we  should  perhaps  hold  the  key  to 
the  problem  of  life.  Very  likely  it  will  never  be  known. 

"a.  This  action  may.  according  tocircumstances.  be  anesthetic, 
defensive,  or  curative.  A  vigorous  education  of  the  will  would 
increase  the  vitality  of  the  individual  in  large  measure.  It 
would  aid  iu  bestowing  health  and  longevity.  An  imaginary  in¬ 
valid  is  still  an  invalid,  as  Dr.  Monin  has  told  us . 

"  3.  As  much  in  the  interest  of  invalids  as  for  the  purpose  of 
snatching  them  from  the  clutches  of  all  kinds  of  sorcerers,  wiz¬ 
ards,  and  healers,  physicians  ought  to  read  a  little  book  written 
by  Dr.  E.  Laurent  entitled  ‘The  Medicine  of  the  Mind.'  in  which 
lie  advises  his  brother  practitioners  not  to  overlook  the  action  of 
their  patients'  wills.  ...  Dr.  Bouchut  also  says:  ‘  Moral  medi- 
cino  will  probably  play  as  great  a  part  as  physical  medicine,  and 
thora|H-utistH  ought  to  make  use  at  the  same  time  of  the  resources 
furnished  by  both  physical  agents  and  moral  force.' 

"  Wc  shall  certainly  never  lose  sight  of  the  reciprocal  influence 
of  mind  and  body— but  we  ought  to  be  prouder  of  dependence  on 
our  own  will  power*  than  of  reliance  on  u  poultice." — Transla¬ 
tion  niiu/t  for  Tim  Litkraky  Digmt. 


IS  SUICIDE  ON  THE  INCREASE? 

HE  investigations  of  Sir  John  Sibbald  in  Scotland  do  not 
bear  out  the  prevailing  opinion  that  suicide  is  increasing. 
Statistics  have  uniformly  shown  an  increasing  suicide  rate,  but 
this,  according  to  Sir  John,  is  due  to  two  factors  which,  as  re¬ 
ported  in  Knowledge  (April  a).  arc  as  follow*. 

"The  state  of  public  feeling  a*  to  suicide  has  chunged  ;  the  be¬ 
lief  that  an  act  of  suicide  necessarily  involved  disgrace  has 
greatly  diminished  since  suicide  has  been  rcc*>gnizcd  to  be.  to  a 
great  extent,  the  result  of  mcntul  disease ;  and.  in  consequence 
of  this  change  of  opinion,  efforts  to  conceal  its  occurrence  have 
correspondingly  decreased.  That  is  one  reason.  The  second  is 
that  as  suicides  have  increased,  accidents  have  decreased.  In 
the  only  case  where  suicide,  by  the  strict  police  and  registration 
machinery  under  statute,  is  now  impossible  to  be  concealed,  viz., 
by  hanging,  the  rate  during  that  period  is  unchanged :  it  stands 
fixed  at  16  jier  cent,  in  Scotland  ami  26  per  cent,  in  England. 
That  is  an  ini|x>rtant  fact.  But  turning  to  the  suicides  by  the 
other  methods — poisoning,  wounding,  and  drowning — it  is  found 
that  almost  exactly  as  these  rates  have  increased,  the  rates  for 
accidents  from  the  same  causes  have  decreased.  Similar  results 
are  shown  from  the  English  statistics— that  the  total  increase  in 
the  rates  of  suicide  by  wounding,  poison,  and  drowning  is  exactly 
counterbalanced  by  a  total  decrease  in  the  rates  of  accident  from 
the  same  causes.  Accordingly  the  alleged  increase  of  suicide  is 
not  proven." 

Sir  John’s  paper  was  read  before  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Society, 
and  the  discussion  that  followed  in  that  body  brought  out  some 
curious  facts.  To  quote  again  from  Knowledge  : 

"  Dr.  Cloiiston.  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  mental  dis¬ 
eases.  .  .  .  mentioned  a  very  curious  fact — that  the  average  rate 
of  suicide  between  the  ages  of  fifty-five  and  seventy  is  greater 
than  that  between  fifteen  and  fifty.  He  stated  his  decided  opin¬ 
ion  that  sexual  influences  mainly  accounted  for  the  difference. 
He  showed  that  up  to  fifty  a  man  or  woman  is.  or  should  be.  full 
of  life,  vigorous,  and  healthy ,  consequently  possessed  of  a  strong 


desire  for  the  reproduction  of  the  race  ;  and  that  while  possessed 
of  that  feeling  he  or  she  had  no  desire  to  die.  but  rather  a  strong 
desire  to  live.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  later  years  the  body 
became  less  vigorous,  the  blood  less  easily  inflamed,  and  conse¬ 
quently  sexual  feeling  became  less  strong,  uud  the  wish  to  live 
gradually  jiassed  away  and  the  tendency  to  suicide  became 
stronger. 

"  Dr.  Clouston  was  also  of  opinion  that  excess  of  alcohol  led  to 
a  condition  of  brain  which  frequently  led  to  suicide.  It  was  not 
so  much  worry  as  drink  that  was  the  prevailing  incentive.  Alco¬ 
hol.  overindulged  in.  produced  the  paralysis  of  the  great  human 
vital  instinct  of  self-preservation. 

"Sir  John  Murray  instanced  another  aspect  of  suicide,  and 
re  luted  a  curious  spectacle  of  which  he  was  a  witness  u  good 
many  years  ago  in  China.  A  large  number  of  youths  were  being 
examined  for  some  Chinese  degree.  The  examination  was  held 
along  the  bank  of  a  river,  euch  candidate  having  a  small  tempo¬ 
rary  booth  fitted  up  for  hint  on  the  bank.  The  opposite  bank 
was  lined  with  thousands  of  spectators;  uud  when  an  unlucky 
candidate  failed  to  jiass.  lie  was  expected  to  walk  into  the  river 
and  end  his  disgrace. 

"It  was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Clouston  that  German  authors  held 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  portions  of  their  fatherland  did  not 
show  so  many  suicides  as  the  l’rotcstuiil  part.  There  they  had 
the  moral  and  religious  element  coining  in,  which  prevented  men 
and  women  from  committing  suicide,  even  when  they  were  dis¬ 
eased  and  felt  suicidal.  And  Sir  John  Murray  expressed  hit* 
opinion  on  this  that  it  would  always  hold  good  that  in  those 
countries  where  they  had  individual  responsibility,  as  they  had 
in  all  I'rotcstant  countries.  for  opinions  and  for  religious  belief!, 
there  necessarily  they  would  have  a  disturbance  more  frequently 
resulting  in  suicide  than  in  the  Roman  Cntholic  faith,  where 
they  had  the  firm  idea  of  certiorate  responsibility." 

* 

MEDICAL  INSTINCTS  OF  ANIMALS. 

O  instinct  is  more  marked  than  that  of  self-preservation. 
In  animal*  it  is  so  strongly  developed  that  it  often  simu¬ 
lates  medical  knowledge,  or  perhaps  in  Home  instance*  is  actu¬ 
ally  a  substitute  for  it.  An  interesting  article  on  this  subject  is 
contributed  to  the  Denver  Medi,  a!  'limes,  by  Dr.  James  Weir, 
of  Owensboro.  Ky.  Dr.  Weir  lwgins  by  telling  us  about  the 
thcra|*cutic  instincts  of  the  honey-bee.  When  attacked  by  diar¬ 
rhea  (a  disease  to  which  under  certain  conditions  it  is  very  prone) 
the  bee.  he  says,  will  immediately  begin  to  suck  astringent 
pieces  of  the  dogwood.  ]>oplar.  wild  cherry,  or  hickory,  and  will 
soon  effect  n  cure.  Indeed,  in  winter,  when  bees  become  sick 
with  this  disease,  they  will  readily  drink  a  decoction  of  wild- 
chcrry  batk  if  it  lie  placed  in  the  hive.  Bees  Recm  to  know  that 
filth  is  a  source  of  disease ;  hence,  when  ill  in  winter,  they  select 
a  spot,  a*  far  from  the  combs  as  possible,  at  which  ail  of  the  sick 
members  of  the  hive  deposit  their  dejecta.  As  soon  a*  warm 
weather  arrives  the  accumulated  filth  is  removed  and  the  spot 
carefully  cleansed.  In  summer  all  excremeutitious  mutter  is 
deposited  without  the  hive.  About  the  common  crayfish  Dr. 
Weir  notes  the  following  facts: 

"Crayfish  are  frequently  the  hosts  of  innumerable  little  para¬ 
sitic  leeches  (kistriobde/he)  which,  strange  to  say,  only  l>ecoine 
parasites,  and  thus  harmful  totheir  hosts,  when  their  numlicr  has 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  they  can  no  longer  live  natural 
lives.  As  long  os  they  arc  few  in  number  they  are  of  distinct 
benefit  to  their  host,  the  crayfish,  for  they  eat  the  unimpregnated 
eggs  and  dead  embryos,  thus  keeping  the  other  eggs  and  em¬ 
bryos  in  a  healthy  state.  But  as  soon  as  their  number  becomes 
so  great  that  the  decomposing  eggs  and  embryos  are  no  longer 
a  sufficient  food  supply,  the  mutualists  become  parasites — they 
begin  to  devour  the  healthy  eggs  and  embryos.  The  crayfish, 
which  carries  her  eggs  beneath  her  tail,  can  tell  at  once  when 
this  state  of  affairs  exists,  and  will  straightway  set  in  motion 
very  effective  measures  for  freeing  herself  from  her  harmful  visi¬ 
tors." 

Dr.  Weir  believes  that  many  of  the  higher  animals  have  dis- 
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covered  and  use  a  materia  medica  that  is  not  recognized  by 
human  physicians.  Thus,  he  says: 

Dogs  will  seek  out  and  devour  the  Song,  lanceolate  blades  of 
couch  grass  {tritium  recent')  when  they  are  constipated  ;  horses 
and  mules  will  eat  clay  when  they  have  '  scours  '  :  cattle  with  the 
'scratches  '  have  been  seen  by  me  to  plaster  hoof  and  joint  with 
mud.  and  then  to  stand  still  until  the  protecting  and  healing 
coating  dried  out  and  became  firm.  I  saw  a  cow  not  long  ago 
break  the  thin  ice  on  a  pond  anil  treat  her  itching  joints  to  a 
mud  poultice.  Several  travelers  anil  hunters  of  big  game  declare 
that  they  have  seen  elephants  in  the  act  of  plugging  shot-holes 
with  moistened  clay '  Cats  will  go  miles  when  they  are  feeling 
'  under  the  weather  '  for  a  dose  of  catnip  i  nefie/a).  A  gentleman 
recently  informed  me  that,  a  short  time  ago,  after  a  severe  snow¬ 
storm.  he  was  hunting  rabbits,  when  he  saw  his  house  cat  plow¬ 
ing  through  the  deep  snow  some  distance  in  advance  of  him.  He 
thought  at  first  that  she  was  out  on  the  same  business  as  himself. 
i.t..  rabbit-hunting,  but  soon  concluded  that  something  of  much 
greater  importance  had  impelled  her  to  abandon  the  warm  kitchen 
on  such  a  cold  and  inclement  day.  Me  resolved  to  follow  her, 
and  this  he  did  for  three  miles,  until  she  entered  a  neighlior'* 
garden,  where,  after  scratching  in  the  snow,  she  soon  uncovered 
u  bunch  of  catnip.  This  she  at  once  proceeded  to  devour!  Surely 
n  great  and  abiding  faith  in  medicine  most  have  dwelt  in  the 
bosom  of  this  animal ! . 

"The  saliva  of  mammals,  with  the  single  exception  of  man. 
seems  to  have  a  distinct  curative  action  Of  course  much  of  the 
beneficial  results  following  the  continual  licking  of  wound*  by 
animals  is  due  to  the  resulting  cleanliness  ;  yet.  beyond  the  mere 
matter  of  cleanliness,  there  is  an  undoubtedly  curative  property 
in  their  saliva.  Dog*,  cat*,  cattle,  rodents,  monkeys,  t!  al  lick 
their  wounds  when  they  can  g«’t  at  them,  uml  «*»n  effect  cure* 

"  It  sometimes  happens  that  uiiimut*  contract  wounds  «>n  their 
bodies  which  they  themselves  can  not  get  at;  then,  as  I  have 
frequently  observed,  sonic  g«-»d  Samaritan  in  the  shape  of  a  fel¬ 
low  dog,  cat.  or  monkey  will  step  in  and  tre.it  the  wound*  as 
tho  they  were  personal." 

Dr  Weir  tells  us  that  tho  monkey,  in  a  state  of  nature,  when 
surrounded  by  an  inexhaustible  materia  medica  with  which,  a* 
tlie  author  believes,  it  is  intelligently  acquainted,  very  often 
treats  with  success  the  various  ills  to  which  it  is  subject.  K\cn 
in  captivity,  when  handicapiwd  by  jts  surroundings,  it  is  able 
to  combat  certain  diseases  intelligently,  or  successfully  to  treat 
an  injury.  Dr.  Weir  closes  with  the  following  anecdote,  which 
is  one  of  many  that  confirm  his  belief  in  this  respect : 

"In  1S82  there  was  on  exhibition  at  the  St.  I.ouis  fairgrounds 
a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  dog-faccd  ape.  or  chacma.  This 
animal  was  very  large  and  powerful  and  at  all  times  treacherous, 
deceitful,  and  'possessed  of  the  devil, ’  as  his  keejK-r  often  de¬ 
clared.  His  malignant  disposition  caused  him  to  be  confined  in 
a  strong  cage  and  separated  from  the  other  monkeys.  There 
was  n  strong  board  partition  between  his  cage  nnd  that  of  a 
number  of  smaller  monkeys  of  various  genera  and  species  which 
dwelt  together  in  amity  and  pcaccfulnc"  a  ‘happy  family.’ 

"The  chacma  discovered  a  small  crack  in  the  board  partition 
nnd,  by  diligent  use  of  his  sharp  teeth  and  powerful  fingers,  had 
enlarged  it  until  he  could  thrust  his  hand  through.  After  he  had 
severely  injured  one  of  the  smaller  monkeys,  which  he  had 
caught  by  darting  one  of  his  paws  through  this  opening,  the  at¬ 
tendant  stopped  the  hole  by  nailing  a  piece  of  b«Anl  over  it  on 
the  small  monkeys’  side  of  the  partition. 

“One  of  the  nails  came  entirely  through  the  boards  and  pro¬ 
truded  an  eighth  of  an  inch  into  the  chacma’ s  cage.  One  day. 
while  this  last-mentioned  creature  was  dashing  about  his  den  in 
one  of  his  unaccountable  fits  of  rage,  he  ran  against  this  nail  and 
scratched  his  shoulder.  Me  stopped  at  once  and  began  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  hurt  with  his  fingers.  Me  then  went  to  a  corner  of  his 
cage  where  there  was  a  box  of  clean  sawdust,  and.  seizing  a 
handful,  pressed  it  on  the  bleeding  scratch.  In  a  few  moments 
the  bleeding  ceased,  and.  when  the  blood  dried,  there  remained 
over  the  wound  a  coating  of  sawdust  and  dried  blood  which 
effectually  protected  it  against  the  attacks  of  Hies;  consequently 
it  soon  healed." 


Direct  Photographic  Positives. —  The  discovery  of 
Prof.  F.  K  Niphcr  that  over-exposed  photographic  plates  are  sen¬ 
sitive  to  .1  -rays  was  recently  noted  in  these  columns.  Professor 
Niphcr  announces  also  that  any  photographic  picture  that  is 
greatly  Over-exposed  may  be  developed  in  ordinary’  light,  and 
will  then  give  a  positive  picture.  Me  writes  to  Science :  "  A  plate 
which  should  for  ordinary  work  have  an  exposure  of  a  second  and 
a  halt  for  street  or  outdoor  photography  may  lie  exposed  for  two 
hours.  When  developed  with  a  weak  hydrokinonc  by  the  light 
of  a  lamp,  it  gives  a  lieautiful  positive.  The  lamp  is  preferable 
because  one  can  manage  the  degree  of  illumination.  If  the  plate 
is  held  too  near  the  lamp  it  will  dissolve  a  picture  already  ap¬ 
pearing.  If  held  t«-»  far  away  the  plate  begins  to  fog.  By 
moving  toward  or  from  the  lamp  the  proper  illumination  may  l*c 
soon  secured.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  street  scene  taken  in  this 
way  shows  not  a  moving  thing  on  the  streets.  Street-cars  pass¬ 
ing  every  two  minutes,  wagons,  horses,  pedestrians,  all  havo  ap¬ 
parently  vanishes!  without  leaving  a  trace  upon  the  plate.  But 
the  fixed  objects  arc  shown  perfectly,  with  their  proper  shadows 
and  high  light*.  In  this  way  lantern-slides  and  transparencies 
may  be  made  directly  without  rephotographing  from  a  negative." 

Now  Discoveries  about  the  Nervos.-Much  recent 
pn*gTcss  in  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  is  connected 
with  the  so-called  ’’ neuron"  theory,  according  to  which  the 
norve-cvll*  are  separate  individual*  and  allow  the  nervous  im¬ 
pulse  to  pa**  only  when  their  brunches  are  intimately  interlaced. 
In  sleep  these  branches  are  supjNised  to  contract,  so  that  connec¬ 
tion  is  cut  off  between  the  brain  and  the  outer  world.  Now,  if 
***mc  experiments  recently  described  by  Martin  Fischer  arc  reli¬ 
able.  the  data  on  which  this  theory  rests  ate  false.  Mi*  work  is 
described  in  a  brief  note  in  I  Intern  Medicine  under  tho  heading 
"The  Overthrew  of  the  Neuron  Theory."  From  thi*  wo  learn 
that  Fischer's  observation*  were  made  by  using  a  new  method 
of  staining  the  cell*,  by  which  they  could  be  observed  much 
more  clearly  than  ha*  before  been  possible.  Fischer  is  quoted 
as  making  the  following  assertion*:  "It  i»  now  an  easy  matter 
to  see  that  the  m  rvc-vells  arc  not  separate  individuals,  but  fre¬ 
quently  anastomose  with  each  other";  also,  "the  relation  of  two 
cells  i*  not  always  one  of  mere  contact  only,  but  one  of  actual 
connection  between  the  protoplasm  of  one  cell  and  that  of  tho 
other."  As  a  general  result  of  hi*  investigations.  Fischer  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  following  conclusions: 

“  r.  The  neuron  theory,  in  so  far  as  it  claims  the  absolute  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  neurons,  is  an  untenable  one . 

"2.  The  dendrite*,  which  are  generally  believed  to  have  but 
nervous  function,  may  have  also  nutritive  function,  if  such  an 
inference  i*  permissible  from  the  existing  anatomical  relations, 
which  show  some  of  the  dendrites  embedding  themselves  in  the 
wall*  of  the  capillaries."  - 


SCIENCE  BREVITIES. 

“Ir  a  spray  ot  tumid  air  is  applied  to  the  akin.”  nays  Omega,  “the  part 
at  note  become*  anemic  and  perfectly  colorless.  If  the  application  i*  made 
only  for  a  few  seconds  the  color  a*  quickly  return*  and  the  skin  i»  con¬ 
cealed  for  some  minute*  thereafter.  Within  initch  le*»  than  a  minute's 
time,  be  mean*  -fa  spray.  the  part  i*  frozen  a*  hard  a*  Ire.  but,  strange  to 
w*.  in  a  few  minatrsclr<-n1at«>n  return*  without  injury  totheti**uc.  pro- 
vtdiag  the  part  is  not  in  the  end  of  some  extremity.  There  is  no  pain  in 
the  application  except  me  at  the  wry  beginning  i  but  there  is  a  slight  burn¬ 
ing  or  tingling.  It  also  completely  anesthetizes  the  part  to  which  it  i*  ap¬ 
plied  without  freezing  it  solid.” 

Thf  acceptance  be  I»r  Pritchett,  super inicodent  of  the  Coast  Survey,  of 
the  presideacr  ..f  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  is  an  instance, 
we  are  rc-r.inded  by  Tke  !\<futar  Science  Monthly,  of  "the  fact  that  the  only 
promotion  possible  to  men  science  or  university  professor*  i*  an  execu¬ 
tive  posit i«n.  The  type  of  the  Herman  Gelekrte,  Mill  current  in  literature 
and  on  the  stage,  i*  not  common  in  America.  The  modern  methods  of  ad¬ 
vancing  science— the  laboratory,  the  observatory,  iha  museum,  the  expe- 
ditioo.  with  their  complex  equipment— demand  administrative  ability  of  a 
high  order.  Seine*  has  been  able  to  supply  presidents,  not  only  to  the 
great  technical  school*,  but  at* o  to  Harvard.  John*  Hopkins.  Stanford,  and 
other  universities.  Still,  it  i*  unfortunate  that  the  man  of  science  can  not 
look  forward  to  promotion  in  the  direction  of  hi*  own  work.” 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 


THE  PASSION  PLAY  OF  1900. 

IIK  general  impression  carried  away  by  those  who  visited 
the  Ober-Ammergau  Passion  Play  this  year  seems  to  have 
been,  as  in  preceding  years,  one  of  awe  and  admiration  for  the 
intense  realism  and  passionate  simplicity  of  the  actors. 

The  correspondent  of  The  Daily  .\Va*i  (London),  in  his  de¬ 
scription  of  the  last  scene,  says: 

"The  whole  play,  from  the  beginning,  early  in  the  morning, 
until  four  in  the  afternoon,  leads  up  to  the  one  great  scene  of  the 
crucifixion,  which  the  spectators,  whose  attention  and  feelings 
have  liven  worked  upon  all  day.  are  so  absorbingly  interested  in 
that  no  one  thinks  of  being  tired.  But  even  the  most  skeptical 
and  indifferent  arc  stirred  to  the  depths. 

"The  crucifixion  is  a  triumph  of  realism.  The  chorus,  wear¬ 
ing  black  mantles  instead  of  gaily  colored  ones,  announces  that 
the  terrible  moment  draws  near.  The  licats  of  the  hammer  as 
the  Redeemer  is  nailed  to  the  cr<»s  ate  heard  from  behind  the 
curtain,  which  part*  to  show  us  tiolgotha.  and  the  two  thieves 
tied  to  their 
rough  cross- 
b  e  a  m  s  w  i  t  It 
rojH'S,  w  It  i  1  e 

Christ,  tho 
nailed  to  the 
cross,  still  lies 
on  tho  ground. 

At  last  the 
cross,  which  is 
of  o  nor  mo  us 
height,  is 
raised,  It  Is  an 
awful  moment. 

Lang  plays  this 
most  im|H>rtant 
|Mirtioti  of  his 
part  to  perfuc- 
lion.  Tho  suf¬ 
fering.  well- 
nigh  intoler- 
a  b  1 0  .  is  ex¬ 
pressed  so  well 
that  one  is  com¬ 
pletely  under 
tho  influence  of 
it.  All  the  pa¬ 
thetic  words  wc 

know  so  well,  the  prayer  for  those  who  torture  Him.  the 
words  of  consolation  to  the  thieves  who  suffer  death  with  Him, 
tho  awful  cry  of  one  forsaken  of  the  Father,  the  last  terrible 
words  of  relief,  followed  by  the  last  falling  forward  of  the  head 
all  this  excite*  the  utmost  human  sympathy.  The  women  and 
ninny  of  the  priests  present  weep  os  if  they  were  all  really  l»cfore 
the  greatest  tragedy  of  tl\e  ages.  But  perhaps  the  most  pathetic 
part  lias  still  to  come.  Joseph  of  Arimathca  has  gone  to  Pilate 
to  ask  permission  to  bury  the  body,  and  lie  aud  Xicodcmus.  with 
only  the  weeping  women  and  St.  John  around,  lower  Him  from 
the  cross.  Pictures  by  Titian  and  Leonardo  pass  before  our 
eyes.  Joseph  stunds  on  a  ladder  in  front.  Xicodcmus  climbs  to 
the  top  of  the  cross.  Linen  a  hundred  yards  long,  in  two  rolls, 
is  wrapt  round  the  body,  passed  over  the  arms  of  the  cross,  and 
dropped  to  the  ground,  and  with  this  linen  the  body,  the  weight 
of  which  is  borne  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  is  slowly  and  rever¬ 
ently  lowered  to  the  ground,  and  laid  by  loving  hands  upon  the 
linen  spread  out  to  receive  it.” 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  7 he  Times  (London)  was  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  be  the  guest  <»f  Anton  Lang,  the  Christus  of  the 
play.  The  sincerity  of  these  peasant  folk  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  following  description  which  he  gives: 

"At  supper  on  the  evening  of  my  arrival  my  host.  Christus 
Lang  |for  the  players  are  locally  known  by  the  names  of  their 
riles),  sat  and  talked  about  the  present  series  of  representations 


and  those  of  isfco.  when,  as  a  child  of  five  years,  he  had  first  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  stage  among  the  crowd  at  the  triumphal  entry  into 
Jerusalem.  As  we  talked  and  supped,  the  bell  of  the  village 
church  began  to  ring  for  the  Angclus.  Lang  at  once  excused 
himself  and.  rising  from  his  place,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  facing  eastward,  his  hands  folded  and  his  head  bent  in 
silent  prayer.  The  girl  who  was  serving  did  the  same.  It  was 
a  simple,  entirely  natural,  and  beautiful  scene  in  the  low-roofed 
room  at  twilight  and.  of  course,  it  recalled  Millet's  great  picture. 
When  the  Angclus  had  ceased  ringing  Lang  quietly  resumed  his 
meal  and  his  conversation.  The  manners  of  the  villagers  have 
still  the  grace,  the  directness,  and  the  simplicity  of  true  High¬ 
landers  and  that  is  welL  X«>  doubt  they  have  also  all  the  com¬ 
monplace  shrewdness  of  peasants,  and  the  visitor  will  do  well 
not  to  cx|K*ct  to  find  that  the  elevation  and  artistic  grucc  of  their 
weekly  performance  in  the  l\i'>i«»n  Play  have  raised  them  to  any 
marked  degree  above  the  level  of  their  follows.  If  one  strolls 
into  the  Clast: /muter  of  one  of  the  inns  of  an  evening,  one  may 
be  surprised  to  discern,  through  the  dense  clouds  of  tobacco 
smoke,  living  heads  that  look  as  if  they  might  have  been  the 
models  of  Botticelli  or  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  These  heads,  with 
their  long,  well-kempt  raven  or  fair  locks  and  their  barbts 
tf ti/>i'/res,  ate  groujted  around  wo>«len  table*  covered  with  big 

Settle/  of  Bava¬ 
rian  beer.  Yet, 
on  the  morrow, 
their  owners 
are  going  l"  till 
the  p  a  r  t  s  of* 
St,  John,  or  St. 
Peter,  or  of 
Nicodcinus,  in 
the  dramatic 
representat  i  o  n 

of  the  Passion 
of  Christ." 

The  s  a  m  o 
correspond  e  n  t 
thus  describes 
the  play  aud  its 
effect : 

"Part  I.  re¬ 
present*  t  h  o 
Gospel  narra¬ 
tive  from  tho 
triumphal  e  n  - 
try  of  Christ 
into  Jerusalem 
to  His  betrayal 
in  the  Garden 

of  Gvthsemnne.  Part  II.  is  occupied  with  the  trial  of  Christ  before 
Caniphas.  Herod,  and  Pilate,  including  the  scourging  and  final 
condemnation  by  Pilate.  Part  III.  embraces  the  crucifixion,  the 
resurrection,  and  final  tableau  representing  the  ascension.  Tho 
three  parts  of  the  play  are  divided  into  eighteen  acts,  each  of 
which,  as  well  as  the  final  tableau  representing  the  ascension,  is 
preceded  by  a  prolog  in  verse,  sung  by  the  chorus  consisting  of 
twenty  female  and  thirteen  male  voices.  The  members  of  the 
chorus,  who  advance  ami  retire  in  two  lx>dics  from  cither  side  of 
the  proscenium,  arc  robed  in  white  draperies,  over  which  they 
wear  mantles  of  various  hues,  cinctured  and  fringed  with  gold. 
The  cboragus.  who  wears  a  bright  scarlet  robe  with  gold  em¬ 
broidery.  generally  sings  the  opening  part  of  the  choric  hymn, 
the  rest  being  sung  as  solo,  duet,  or  chorus  by  the  members  of 
the  choir,  also  known  as ‘the  guardian  angels.'  Before  each  of 
the  acts  there  are  tableaux  vivants  representing  scenes  from 
Old-Testament  history  which  are  typical  of  the  events  about  to 
be  enacted.  During  the  tableaux,  arranged  in  the  atrium  in  the 
center  of  the  stage,  the  song  of  the  chorus  interprets  the  scene, 
explains  its  connection  with  what  is  to  follow,  and  comments  on 
the  impending  action  of  the  Passion  Play.  When  the  play  itself 
is  being  enacted  the  chorus  retires  into  the  wings. 

“It  is  impossible  to  deal,  within  the  compass  of  a  single  letter, 
with  the  impression  produced  upon  the  mind  and  senses  of  tho 
audience  by  the  scenes  of  the  gospel  narrative  dramatically 
presented  in  language  taken  from  the  Xew  Testament  or  attuned 
to  its  august  simplicity.  There  is.  to  begin  with,  the  fact  that 


Tint  mcr.xr.  or  twk  curnnxiox. 

The  Paaaioa  Play  at  Ob*r-Amm«rit»«i.  tProm  photograph  by  Leo  Schweyer.) 
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the  events  narrated  by  the  Evangelists  are  enacted  by  religious 
peasants  as  they  originally  were  in  Judea  and  Galilee.  Vet.  as 
if  the  perspective  of  time  had  exercised  an  enchanting  effect, 
well  known  to  readers  of  Renan,  upon  the  human  actors  and 
their  surroundings,  the  artistic  coloring  of  the  representation, 
down  to  the  actual  details  and  hues  of  the  drC'Ses  copied  from 
the  best  religious  art  of  Italy,  gives  a  'distant  clearness'  to  the 
whole  drama  and  impresses  it  forever  ujs.n  the  memory  of  the 
beholder.  The  realism  of  the  crucifixion  is.  no  doubt,  intense, 
and  it  strains  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  as  it  d«-e*  the  physical 
powers  of  the  central  figure  on  the  stage.  But  that  greatest  of 
tragedies  could  not  possibly  be  presented  otherwise.  At  the  lirst 
performance  of  the  year  i$So  no  one  w  ho  witnessed  it  will  ever 
forgot  how  the  impression  was  heightened  by  the  cooperation  of 
nature  in  the  bursting  of  a  thunder-storm  amid  the  mountains  at 
the  supreme  moment  of  the  Passion.  Vet  to-day.  when  the  three 
crosses  with  their  living  burdens  were  raised,  with  the  'green 
hill  far  away  '  as  their  background,  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could 
add  to  the  breathless  suspense  with  which  all  of  us  followed  those 
events  which  no  language  save  that  of  the  Evangelists  can  ever 
Adequately  depict,  and  it  is  that  language  and  no  other  which  is 
employed  on  the  Obcr-Anuncrg.m  stage  at  the  supreme  moments 
in  the  development  of  the  divine  tragedy.  Those  who  come  to 
this  highland  village  with  reverent  minds  or  with  senses  attuned 
to  the  art  of  the  great  religious  painters  will  leave  it  the  richer 
for  their  experience." 


IS  ROMAN  CATHOLICISM  INCONSISTENT 
WITH  INDEPENDENT  SCHOLARSHIP? 

HILE  the  late  |*rof,  St.  George  Mivart  was  having  his 

controversy  on  the  rights  of  individual  opinion  within 

the  Komnii  Catholic  fold,  practically  the  same  problem  has  come 

to  the  front  in  the  Catholic  Church  of  Germany  also.  In  this 

case.  too.  the  defend,  r  of  the  claim  that  indr|tciidcnt  research  is 

perfectly  consistent  with  the  spirit  and  teaching'  of  the  Catholic 

Church  is  a  layman,  namely,  Count  von  llertling,  a  leading  law 

professor  of  the  University  of  Munich,  and  a  pen, -tut  grata 

both  in  Berlin  and  the  Vatican.  On  several  occasions  lately 

• 

lie  has  enthusiastically  advanced  his  views,  and  has  been  as 
severely  criticised  by  the  pajicrs  of  his  own  church  as  well  us  by 
the  Protestant  pa|>eis.  As  president  of  the  Gdrres  S.*icty.  the 
greatest  Catholic  literary  association  in  Germany,  he  recently 
delivered  an  address  entitled  "  Frciheit  dcr  Forchung  und  Frci- 
heit  der  Lchrc,"  which  has  been  widely  com me nted  upon.  He 
said : 

"  I  claim  that  the  charge  made  by  Protestant  scholars  against 
those  of  the  Catholic  Church,  that  the  latter  are  compelled  to 
avoid  certain ' uncomfortable  truths,'  is  without  foundation,  as 
there  can  Ik*  no  such 'uncomfortable  truths.'  The  inner  life  of 
the  church  is  established  against  the  attacks  of  all  criticism  by 
the  fact  that  the  church  stands  and  will  stand  through  all  centu¬ 
ries.  Investigations  can  pertain  only  to  the  outward  appear¬ 
ance*  ;  the  judgment  ns  to  the  inner  life  of  the  church  is  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  the  divinely  established  office  of  teaching  in  the 
church.  But  the  different  phases  of  apjicarance.  as  these  have 
been  historically  developed  in  connection  with  the  church,  are 
the  proper  subject  for  historical  investigation.  I  do  not  know 
what  would  prevent  us  Catholic  scholars  from  engaging  in  free 
investigations  in  the  domain  of  history.  Many  things  have  al¬ 
ready  been  discarded  by  the  church,  w  ithout  the  church  losing 
or  decreasing  her  treasury  of  faith.  The  university  professor 
has  a  right  to  demand  liberty  in  teaching.  For  those  who  would 
engage  in  the  pursuit  of  scholarship,  there  arc  no  limitations  ex¬ 
cept  those  of  inner  truth  and  proper  form.  .  .  .  Even  if  we  must 
confess  that  the  scholarship  of  the  Catholic  Church  has  not  taken 
that  part  in  the  inner  development  of  the  life  of  the  nation  which 
it  ought  to  have  taken,  it  is  time  now  to  make  a  change  in  this 
regard.  Now  more  than  ever  before  it  is  necessary  for  the  Cath¬ 
olic  scholar  to  show  that  independent  research  is  compatible  with 
Christian  faith.” 

Still  more  recently  has  this  same  scholar,  who  has  within  the 
pasi  cw  weeks  been  called  to  a  professorship  in  a  Prussian  uni¬ 


versity  (Bonn),  given  emphatic  utterance  to  these  convictions  in 
a  publication  entitled  "Das  Priucip  dcs  Katliolicismus  und  die 
Wissenschaft "  ("The  Principle  of  Catholicism  and  Scientific 
Research  In  this  document  he  defines  the  principle  of  the 
church  as  follows:  "The  recognition  of  the  church  as  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  salvation  established  by  Christ  for  the  welfare  of  man¬ 
kind.  and  the  recognition  of  the  teaching  authority  of  the  church 
for  the  preservation  and  the  promulgation  of  the  truths  of  salva¬ 
tion  entrusted  to  the  church." 

Count  von  Hcrtling  maintains  that  a  true  independence  of 
scholarship  is  perfectly  in  harmony  with  this  prerogative  of  the 
church,  and  that  within  its  proper  sphere  science  is  absolutely 
free  and  untramroeled.  But  no  science,  not  even  that  of  mathe¬ 
matics.  can  do  without  the  acceptance  of  certain  fundamental 
facts  a  priori.  Some  such  limitations  based  upon  the  divine 
revelation  of  truth  entrusted  to  the  church  must  also  lie  presup¬ 
posed  in  scientific  investigation,  which  can  never,  if  prosecuted 
according  to  legitimate  principles,  conflict  with  the  "higher  rea¬ 
son  "  revealed  to  the-  church. 

Von  llertling  has  found  his  chief  adversary  in  Dr.  F.  X. 
Kraus,  the  Catholic  professor  of  theology  in  Freiburg,  who  in  the 
Deutuhe  title raturzeitung  (No.  t)  says  in  substance; 

It  must  I*-  acknowledged  that  Catholic  science  is  not  as  free  ns 
it  could  be  and  as  it  ought  to  lie.  Only  two  years  ago  the  au¬ 
thorities  in  Rome  condemned  the  views  of  Professor  Scholl,  of 
Wurzburg,  for  claiming  that  modern  scientific  investigation  is 
consistent  with  true  Catholicism,  llertling,  too.  would  no  doubt 
lie  disciplined  if  those  in  authority  did  not  need  his  influence ; 
for  his  teachings,  if  not  departures  from  the  dogma,  arc  at  any 
rate  deviations  from  the  Jesuitic  traditions.  The  church's  posi¬ 
tion  in  these  matters  does  not  change.  Even  the  condemnation 
of  Galileo  ha*  been  approved  by  the  Pope,  and  the  approval  has 
never  l«cvn  formally  withdrawn  ;  und  the  papal  organ  in  Rome, 
the  Civi/ta  Cal  to  tie  a.  only  recently  justified  the  condemnation, 
llertling  is  mistaken  when  he  thinks  that  the  authorities  and  the 
masses  of  the  Catholic  Church  favor  the  maintenance  of  Catholic 
theological  faculties  in  the  German  universities,  with  their  ex¬ 
treme  liberality  in  research  and  instruction.  The  claim  that  the 
eighteen  million  German  Catholics  would  not  permit  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  these  faculties,  as  put  forth  by  the  Munich  law  professor, 
tan  Ik*  estimated  at  its  pro|H*r  value  when  it  is  remembered  that 
fiw  fifty  years  and  more  these  very  same  faculties  have  been  bit¬ 
terly  antagonized  by  leading  circle*  in  Catholic  Germany,  and 
the  strongest  influences  have  l*ecn  used  to  prevent  Catholic  the¬ 
ological  student*  from  breathing  the  free  university  air  and  to 
restrict  their  education  for  the  sacred  office  todioccsuu  seminaries 
under  charge  of  the  church  authorities. 

The  Germania  (Berlin),  the  central  political  organ  of  Catholic 
Germany,  demands  proof  from  Kraus  that  Catholic  leaders  have 
been  quietly  working  at  the  destruction  of  the  Catholic  university 
faculties  in  favor  of  the  diocesan  seminaries;  and  the  Protestant 
Reiki  bole  retorts  that  such  preference  for  the  narrower  church 
institutions  has  been  commanded  by  the  Vatican  Council,  quot¬ 
ing  in  support  the  official  rcjKirt  of  Cecconi. — Translations  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 

The  World  Movement  toward  Denominational 

Union.— The  question  of  denominational  union  is  fast  becoming 
one  of  the  most  important  questions  of  the  day  in  all  Protestant 
lands.  In  Germany,  as  we  have  lately  pointed  out,  a  strong 
movement  exists  for  the  federation  qf  the  state  churches,  amount¬ 
ing  to  nearly  fifty  in  numlier ;  and  federation  is  one  step  on  the 
road  to  organic  union.  In  Scotland,  the  Congrcgationalists  and 
the  churches  of  the  Evangelical  Union — sometimes  called  Morri- 
sanians — amalgamated  their  forces  a  short  time  ago ;  and  the  Free 
and  the  United  Presbyterian  churches  are  to  become  organically 
one  next  October  as  already  mentioned  in  these  pages.  In  South 
Australia  the  three  leading  Methodist  denominations  and  in 
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Canada  all  the  various  Methodist  bodies,  have  tor  some  years 
been  one.  This  is  an  encouraging  record. 

Besides  this  measure  of  union  already  attained,  there  arc 
promising  movements  under  way  in  England.  All  the  great 
Protestant  churches  outside  the  Establishment  have  for  some 
years  had  a  strong  federal  organization,  as  we  have  several  times 
|M>intcd  out.  During  several  years  past  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  unite  organieally  two  of  the  Methodist  bodies — the 
Princeton  Methodists  and  the  Bible  Christians.  Both  are  off¬ 
shoots  of  the  original  Wesleyan  parent  stock,  bnt  separated  from 
it  on  questions  of  church  government.  According  to  the  London 
correspondent  of  7  he  Advance  (Cong.),  the  consummation  of 
this  event  will  be  delayed  for  some  years,  however,  since  the  two 
bodies  can  not  agree  on  the  subject  of  lay  representation  in  the 
conference. 

In  America,  the  recently  organized  Federation  of  Churches  re¬ 
ports  substantial  progress,  and  will  begin  the  new  century  with 
bright  prospects.  The  recent  success  of  federate  mission  en¬ 
deavors  in  the  great  Ecumenical  Council  in  New  York,  and  the 
deliverances  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  General  Conference  in 
Chicago  last  month  on  the  subject  of  Christian  unity,  are  also 
regarded  ns  favorable  signs  pointing  to  greater  comity  between 
the  churches.  It  is  significant  also  that  the  Protestant  body 
which  has  made  by  far  the  most  notable  gain  in  membership 
during  the  past  nine  years  is  the  one  which  refuses  to  be  called 
by  any  other  name  thun  Christian  or  Disciples  of  Christ.  This 
body,  according  to  Dr.  Carroll’s  latest  statistics,  in  The  Christian 
.  [dvocate,  gained  477.345  members  during  that  period— a  gain  of 
seventy-one  per  cent.—  und  has  now  advanced  to  the  sixth  place 
among  the  Christian  denominations  in  numerical  strength. 

THE  DISCOVERY  OF  A  "GOSPEL  OF  ST. 

PETER." 

IN  our  issue  of  December  30.  1X99,  we  recorded  the  discovery. 

by  Prof.  J.  Kcndcll  Harris,  of  a  composite  new  gospel  named 
the  "Gospel  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.**  Biblical  students  arc  now 

interested  in  the  re¬ 
cent  discovery  of  a 
small  fragment  of 
what  may  prove  to 
bo  the  lost  gospel 
of  St.  Peter  to  the 
Egyptians,  m  c  n  - 
turned  by  many  ear¬ 
ly  Christian  writers. 
The  fragment,  if 
a  genuine  portion 
of  this  document, 
will  be  a  discovery 
of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance.  doubtless 
even  surpassing 
that  of  the  **  1-ogia" 
found  not  long  ago 
by  the  Egyptian 
Exploration  Fund. 
From  the  New  York 
/ourna!  (April  29) 
we  quote  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  this 
find,  which  must, 
however,  lie  accep¬ 
ted  cum  grano  satis  until  some  consensus  of  opinion  has  been 
reached  by  Biblical  scholars : 

*’  It  was  just  a  year  ago  that  a  number  of  moldy  papyrus  manu¬ 
scripts  were  purchased  in  Cairo.  Egypt,  for  the  great  library  of 
the  University  of  Strassburg.  in  Germany.  When  these  papyri 


were  examined  it  was  found  that  among  them  were  two  leaves 
written  in  Coptic,  the  later  form  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  lan¬ 
guage.  and  that  which  was  spoken  during  the  early  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era.  Prof.  \V.  Spiegelbcrg,  of  the  Strassburg  Uni¬ 
versity.  one  of  the 
best  known  Egyp¬ 
tologists  in  Ger¬ 
many.  put  the  frag¬ 
ments  together  and 
deciphered  their 
meaning  after  an 
immense  amount  of 
labor.  Dr.  K. 

Schmidt,  an  expert 
in  gospel  manu¬ 
scripts  and  early 
Christian  literature, 
then  studied  them 
and  recognized 
these  leaves  as  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  new  and 
hitherto  unknown 
gospel.  Original¬ 
ly  the  pages  were 
eight  inehes  tall  and 
six  incites  broad, 
but  nono  of  these 
were  complete. 

Upon  further  exam¬ 
ination  it  was  de¬ 
cided  from  the  form 
of  the  writing  and 
some  of  the  words 

used  that  these  pages  were  written  in  the  fifth  century,  or 
somewhere  Itctwccn  the  years  400  und  500  a.-d.  ;  but  it  \vn« 
also  apparent  that  they  were  translations  of  a  Greek  original, 
for  many  of  the  words  hud  been  borrowed  from  the  Greek. 
These  two  facts  proved  the  extremely  undent  origin  of  the 
manuscript.  The  scholars  agreed  that  the  dale  of  the  Greek 
text  must  be  the  second  century,  which  is  earlier  than  the  oldest 
known  manuscript  of  the  Bible-  -that  of  the  Vatican-  which  dates 
from  the  fourth  century.  .  .  .  Long  and  deep  study  led  the 
•.‘.udent*  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  part  of  the  lost  Gospel  to 
the  Egyptians,  of  which  no  translation  or  part  has  hitherto  been 
found,  altho  it  is  mentioned  and  quoted  by  early  fathers  of  the 
church.  The  fact  that  it  was  written  in  Coptic  was  strong  evi¬ 
dence  that  this  was  so.  Egypt  wan  the  refuge  of  many  Christians 
during  the  first  ami  second  centuries.  It  was  especially  note¬ 
worthy  that  at  the  top  of  two  of  the  pages  were  written  Coptic 
figures  meaning  157  and  15R.  Tins  indicated  that  they  were 
leaves  from  what  must  have  liccu  a  large  book,  such  as  a  com¬ 
plete  gospel  or  life  of  Christ  would  lie.  It  lias  not  yet  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  find  where  the  leaves  came  from  or  what  their  history 
has  been  during  the  many  centuries  in  which  they  have  lain 
hidden,  but  an  energetic  search  will  be  carried  on." 

Among  the  scholars  who  have  thus  far  ventured  nn  opinion 
upon  the  genuineness  of  this  discovery  arc  Prof.  K.  Schmidt,  of 
the  University  of  Strassburg,  whose  opinion  is  perhaps  not  wholly 
unbiassed,  since  he  is  one  of  the  discoverers,  and  the  American 
scholar.  Prof.  Clifton  Harby  Levy.  The  former  says: 

•‘After  a  careful  examination  of  these  Coptic  fragments  I  find 
that  they  arc  without  doubt  portions  of  a  new  mid  unknown 
gospel.  That  this  g.<sj»cl  was  the  one  referred  to  by  the  fathers 
of  the  church  as  the ' Gospel  to  the  Egyptians '  seems  certain, 
judging  from  its  form  and  contents.  It  is  h  valuable  bit  of  the 
earliest  Christian  literature,  the  importance  of  which  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  exaggerate.  That  it  is  a  translation  of  a  Greek  original 
of  the  second  century  seems  clear  from  many  indications  con¬ 
tained  in  the  text.  The  style  of  the  Coptic  is  classical,  and  the 
use  of  certain  words,  later  discarded,  proves  that  the  fragments 
belong  to  the  fifth  century." 

Professor  Levy  writes : 

"The  discovery  of  genuine  fragments  of  a  lost  gospel  is  of 
great  moment,  especially  when  they  are  portions  of  one  referred 
to  by  early  Christian  writers  of  authority.  Since  Professor 
Spicgclberg  and  Dr.  Schmidt  support  the  fragments  by  the 
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weight  of  their  scholarship  and  acumen,  they  must  be  accepted 
as  real  portions  of  the  Egyptian  Gospel.  Small  tho  the  portions 
arc.  they  still  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  personality  of 
Jesus,  and  help  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  Founder  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  At  the  same  time  these  fragments  serve  to  supplement 
the  account  given  by  the  accepted  gospels,  and  furnish  addi¬ 
tional  information  about  the  development  of  Christian  thought. 
It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  other  parts  of  this  book  will  now  be  brought 
to  light,  so  that  they  may  be  compared  with  existing  accounts  of 
tho  events  in  Jesus’s  life.  The  portion  dealing  with  the  scene  in 
Gcthsemane,  furnishing  several  modifications  of  the  speech  of 
Jesus  on  that  occasion,  is  an  instauceof  what  may  be  expected 
when  the  other  parts  of  the  gospel  are  found.  It  is  more  than 
probablo  that  the  excavators,  spurred  on  by  these  identifications, 
will  udd  leaf  by  leaf,  until  the  gospel  is  completed.” 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  two  fragments  of  the  new 
hospel : 

front  pace  or  riRsr  knaouext. 

- It  (tho  tre«-)  will  bo  known  by  ft* 

own  fruits,  to  that  it  will  be  prai*ed 
for  ito  fruits,  breaiioo 

It  io  moro  excellent  tlum  many  fruit*  of  the  gar- 
S  den.  Verily,  glvo  me  nl*o  thlno 
power,  my  Father,  with  which 
—tho,  who  fovo 
- Verily.  1 

hove  taken  tho  crown  of  dominion, 
io  the  crown  of  thoM  who, 

living,  while  they  are  despised 
In  their  humility,  yet  unto  them 
con  none  be  likened.  I  am  become  king 
through  thee,  my  Father.  Thou  makest 
ij  this  euerny  subdued  lieforc  me. 

Verily,  through  whom 
will  the  enemy  be  annihilated  /  Through 
tho  Anointed  (Christ).  Verily,  through  whom  will 
the  fang*  of  death  bo  drawn  / 
so  Through  tho  only- begotten.  Veri¬ 
ly,  to  whom  belongcth  tho  dominion/ 

It  belong*  to  the  Son.  Verily,  through 
whom  Is  all  come  to  pass/  Through 

the  first-born - 

back  pace  or  first  fr »o*r.n. 

—when  he  then 

had  finished  the  whole  slory  of  hie  life, 
he  turned  to  us,  and  said  to  usi 
The  hour  I*  come. 

S  when  1  shall  be  taken  from  you 
The  spirit  I*  Indeed  willing, 
but  the  flesh  is  weak.  Walt 
now  and  watch  with  me. 

But  we,  the  npoetles.  we 
io  cried  whllo  we  said  to  bint  i 
Blame  ue  not,  O  S..n 
of  God.  What  then  is  to  be  oor 
end  /  But  Jesus 
answered  and  said  to  usi 
ij  Fear  ye  not,  that 

1  shall  be  destroyed,  but  take 
etill  bettor  heart  I  Fear  ye  not 
the  power  of  death. 

Think  of  all  that  I 
so  have  said  to  you.  Know  ye 

that  they  have  pereecuted  me.  as  they 

have  persecuted— Ye 

now  rejoice,  that  I  have  overcome  the  world. 

I  have - 

front  paoe  or  skcokd  raaoMurr 

. I  have 

revealed  to  you  all  my  glory 
and  have  told  you 
all  your  power  and  the  secret 
of  your  apostlcship . 


. I  have  given  you  Mary 


. on  the  mount 

io . his 

. power 


BACK  PACK  OK  SKCOND  FRACMtKTl 
Our  eyes  ranged  everywhere. 

We  saw  tho  glory  of  his 
divinity  and  all  the  glory 
Of  his  dominion.  He  clothed  on 
5  with  the  power  of  his  apostle- 

ship . 

Ye  were  as  the.,,,,,,,,, 


Light  of 


IGNORANCE  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

THE  prevalent  ignorance  of  the  Bible  among  many  classes 
to-day.  often  commented  upon  of  late,  has  led  Dr.  Charles 
F.  Tbwing.  president  of  the  Western  Reserve  University,  to  ex¬ 
amine  college  students  on  the  subject  The  result  of  his  work  he 
has  given  in  an  article  in  The  Century  for  May.  entitled  "Sig¬ 
nificant  Ignorance  about  the  Bible.” 

Dr.  Thwing  selected  from  Tennyson's  works  a  number  of  pas¬ 
sages  containing  Bible  allusions,  and  submitted  these  in  an  Eng¬ 
lish  examination  to  members  of  the  Freshman  class.  Later  on 
he  gave  the  same  question-,  to  fifty-one  young  ladies  in  tho  Fresh¬ 
man  class  at  a  woman’s  college  in  the  East.  The  young  men 
were  from  central  New  York,  northern  Ohio,  and  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  the  young  women  generally  from  New  England. 
Their  fathers  were  lawyers,  doctors,  preachers,  business  men, 
farmers.  All  tho  students  were  from  communities  where  intelli¬ 
gence  prevailed,  and  all  without  exception  had  some  church  affili¬ 
ation.  Both  the  young  men  and  young  women  were  of  the  aver¬ 
age  college  age  of  twenty.  While  one  young  woman  answered 
every  question  correctly,  another  made  one  mistake,  and  a  third 
but  two  mistakes,  the  percentage  of  correct  answer*  was  less  than 
forty-three  for  the  men  and  a  little  more  thun  forty-nine  for  the 
women  Dr.  Thwing’s  selections  were  as  follows: 

I.  ** My  sin  was  a  thorn 

Among  the  thorns  that  girt  Thy  brow.* 
a.  "As  manna  on  my  wilderness." 
j.  "That  God  would  move 

Anil  strike  the  hard,  hard  rock,  uud  thence 
Sweet  in  their  utmost  bitterness. 

Would  issue  tears  of  penitence." 

4-  “Like  that  strange  angel  which  of  old. 

Until  the  breaking  of  the  light. 

Wrestled  with  wandering  Israel." 

$.  "Like  Herckiah's,  backward  runs 
The  shadow  of  my  days." 

6.  "Joshua’s  moon  in  Ajalon." 

7.  "A  heart  as  rough  as  Esau's  hand." 

8.  "Gash  thyself,  pnost.  und  honor  thy  brnto 

9.  "  Ruth  among  the  fields  of  corn." 

la  "Pharaoh’s  darkness." 

11.  "A  Jonah’s  gourd 

Up  in  one  night  ana  due  to  sudden  sun." 
is.  "Still  as  I A»t’*  wife." 

13.  "Arimntha-an  Joseph." 

14.  a.  “For  1  have  riung  thee  pearls  and  find 
thee  swine." 

14.  #.  "Not  red  like  Iscariot’s." 

15.  "Perhaps,  like  him  of  Cana  in  Holy  Writ. 

Our  Arthur  kept  his  best  until  tho  last." 

16.  "And  marked  me  even  as  Cain." 

17.  "The  Church  on  Peter’s  rock." 

18.  "Let  her  cat  it  like  the  serpent,  and  bo  driven 
out  of  her  paradise. 

19.  "A  whole  Peter’s  sheet." 

70.  "The  godless  Jephtha  vows  his  child 
To  one  cast  of  the  dice.” 

21.  “A  Jacob's  ladder  foils." 
aa.  "Till  you  find  the  deathless  angel  seatod  in 
the  vacant  tomb." 

The  New  York  Sun  makes  the  following  study  of  the  answers: 

"Of  the  85  students  to  whom  the  examination  paper  was  sub¬ 
mitted.  a  quarter  knew  nothing  of  the  crown  of  thorns  or  of  the 
manna;  about  30— I>r.  Thwing  gives  the  exact  numbers  in  each 
case — could  not  explain  the  striking  of  the  rock,  or  the  nngcl  that 
wrestled  with  Israel,  or  Jacob's  ladder;  about  40  could  not  recall 
the  story  of  Esau,  or  that  of  Ruth,  or  the  mark  of  Cain,  or  the 
angel  seated  in  the  vacant  tomb.  Curiously  enough  all  of  tho 
girls  but  three  could  tel!  about  Lot’s  wife  and  all  but  ten  ubout 
the  serpent,  while  32  men  out  of  34  knew  nothing  of  either. 
Hezekiah’s  shadow  floored  75  of  the  85.  Jonah’s  gourd  stumped 
66,  while  Joshua's  moon  and  Peter’s  sheet  numbered  60  victims 
each . 

“  Some  amazing  examples  of  wrong  answers  are  givon :  1  Iscariot 
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means  the  cross  on  which  Christ  was  crucified';  ‘  Arimatharan 
Joseph  was  Christ's  father,"  and  several  tell  of  his  coat  of  many 
colors  ;  Ruth  was  "grieving  for  her  children,'  and  Jonah's  gourd 
is  an  "allusion  to  the  emesis  of  Jonah  by  the  whale. '  one  of  many 
ingenious  efforts  to  make  the  whale  story,  with  which  all  seemed 
familiar,  fit  :n  with  the  unknown  gourd. 

"  Dr.  Thwing  draws  the  conclusion  from  these  results  that  the 
Bible  is  not  read  or  taught  as  it  used  to  be.  and  casts  about  for 
causes:  He  finds  one  in  "the  fact  that  the  world  has  become  a 
world  of  books  and  a  world  of  magazines  and  a  world  of  news¬ 
papers.  The  world  is  no  longer  Puritan  England,  or  Puritan 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony— a  people  of  one  book."  He  finds 
others  in  the  decline  of  family  life  with  the  development  of  the 
individuality  of  its  members,  in  the  elimination  of  the  Bible  from 
the  public  schools,  and  in  the  decline  in  attendance  at  church  on 
Sunday.  Family  prayers,  he  asserts,  arc  less  common  than  for¬ 
merly.  the  Bible  is  in  many  homes  opened  only  once  a  week,  and 
the  Sabbath-school  has  not  taken  the  place  of  the  family  in  teach¬ 
ing  the  facts  and  truths  of  the  Bible.” 


RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

HE  Methodists  and  Baptists  of  the  South,  who  have  their 
own  organizations,  forming  distinct  denominations  discon¬ 
nected  in  government  with  the  Northern  bodies,  can  between 
them  show  nearly  5.000.000  members,  outnumbering  ull  the  other 
Christian  bodies  in  that  section  four  or  five  time*  over.  The 
regular  Baptist  Church  (South)  alone  has  1.647.5:1  member*, 
according  to  Dr.  Carroll's  latest  statistics  in  7 he  Christian  ,-fiAv- 
cate.  It  forms  the  third  largest  religious  body  in  the  United 
States,  only  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  8.464.474.  and  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (North)  with  a.6«>S.8io.  being  lurger. 
The  regular  Baptist  Church  (colored)  has  1. 5*4. 920.  and  is  the 
fourth  denomination  in  size  in  the  United  States,  while  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (South),  according  to  the  same  au¬ 
thority,  Jins  1,460, 273  members  and  is  fifth  in  rank.  The  Interior 
(Presb.)  remat  ks: 

"Just  why  Methodist  and  Baptist  preaching  should  each  have 
n  peculiar  charm  *  wuydown  South."  nobody  1*  able  to  determine. 
One  church  [the  Methodist]  is  Arminian  in  its  doctrine  and  pre- 
lnticul  in  its  policy,  while  the  other  [the  Baptist]  is  Calvinistk 
in  its  creed  and  Congregational  in  its  form  of  government:  yet 
these  two  denominations  have  almost  excluded  all  others.  .  .  . 
Hud  these  churches  depended  upon  college-bred  preachers  they 
must  havo  died  out,  since  neither  denomination  has  much  to 
boast  of  in  that  line  in  any  of  the  Calf  communities  or  ulong  the 
Atlantic,  tho  Baptists  least  of  all.  But  l*>th  churches  have  in 
the  past  made  wonderful  progress  in  the  evangelization  of  white* 
and  blacks  alike.  Even  in  the  largest  of  the  Southern  cities.  St. 
Louis  and  New  Orleans,  these  two  denominations  show  tho  same 
predominance  they  hold  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  old  slave 
States.  In  Virginia  alone  the  Episcopal  Church  makes  much  of 
a  show.” 

The  condition  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (South),  which  is 
numerically  the  eighteenth  denomination  iu  the  United  States, 
with  a  membership  of  3:1,02c,  does  not  apjwar  to  be  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  that  of  the  Northern  body.  Says  The  Interior  .- 

"Ina  careful  study  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Southern  Presby¬ 
terian  Assembly,  one  is  struck  with  the  fact  that  this,  the  most 
conservative  of  our  reformed  churches,  has  precisely  the  same 
problems  to  contend  with  that  l>eset  the  pathway  of  others  hold¬ 
ing  somewhat  tenaciously  the  former  modes  of  expression.  We 
see  the  same  slow  but  steady  decline  in  ordination,  licensures, 
ami  confessions  ;  the  same  multiplication  of  vacant  churches  and 
the  same  neglect  of  infant  baptism.  The  Sunday-school  mem¬ 
bership  has  also  taken  a  tumble;  so  that  despite  the  salt  of  its 
most  astringent  Calvinism  the  Southern  church  does  not  appear 
to  have  escaped  a  single  one  of  the  trials  from  which  Northern 
brethren  unquestionably  sutler.  One  can  hardly  say  that  the 
Southern  church  has  a  plethora  of  preachers,  however,  since  to 
make  its  1.471  ministers  go  round  many  of  them  hoid  from  two 


to  six  appointments  apiece;  in  the  presbytery  of  Fayetteville, 
twenty-six  ministers  acting  as  stated  supplies  for  seventy-four 
churches.  Even  after  stretching  to  the  utmost  their  material  it 
is  found  that  in  some  of  the  presbyteries  there  are  more  churches 
marked  *  vacant "  than  filled.  The  number  of  ministers  received 
from  other  bodies  is  very  small,  ubout  one  half  of  one  per  cent., 
so  that  this  church  possesses  preeminently  a  ministry  of  its  own 
raising.  Its  isolation  nevertheless  has  not  saved  it  from  tho 
apathy  which  affects  all  our  American  denominations  to-day.” 


THE  USE  OF  FORCE  BY  THE  EARLY 
CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

IN  a  new  work  entitled  "Christianity  and  Paganism  in  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Centuries, “  by  Mr.  Ernest  N.  Bennett,  fel¬ 
low  and  lecturer  of  Hertford  College,  Oxford,  a  side  of  church 
history  is  treated  not  very  familiar  to  the  general  render,  espe¬ 
cially  one  who  has  forgotten  his  Gibbon  and  Milman.  The  re¬ 
ligion  of  Islam  is  commonly  sj»oken  of  as  a  religion  propagated 
by  the  sword ;  but  the  fact  that  force,  bloodshed,  and  wholesale 
coercion  formed  a  very  important  part  of  the  Christian  propa¬ 
ganda  iu  establishing  itself  over  the  Roman  empiro  is  less  famil¬ 
iar.  In  a  review  of  the  above-mentioned  work,  the  London 
Weekly  Register  (Rom.  Cath..  May  11)  says: 

"It  is  in  the  times  of  cruel  persecution  and  worldly  weakness 
that  the  diviner  clement  in  the  Church  of  Christ  shines  out  most 
unmistakably  ;  in  tho  days  of  power  it  is  otherwise.  No  sooner 
hod  Christianity  emerged  victoriously  from  decadal  chastisement 
than  Christian  prelates  and  monks,  and  even  saints,  lent  their 
sanction  and  sometimes  active  assistance  to  an  unrighteous  anti- 
pagan  crusade,  in  which  nothing  was  respected,  not  oven  tho 
consciences  of  those  who  differed  from  them.  The  nforctimo 
pagan  dictum  in  respect  of  the  Christians,  *  Non  licet  esse  vos  " 
I"  You  arc  not  permitted  to  exist ').  now  became  adopted  by 
Christians  themselves.  Wholesale  destructiou  of  temples,  statu¬ 
ary.  and  literature,  confiscation  of  property,  penal  disabilities, 
and  physical  torture  were  employed.  Pagan  martyrdoms,  tho 
rare,  were  not  unknown.  "In  short,  it  may  fairly  bo  said  that 
whatever  traces  of  pity  and  consideration  are  found  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  paganism  were  due,  not  to  the  influence  of  the  Christian 
clergy,  but  to  the  prudence  or  benevolence  of  the  emperors." 
Even  great  churchmen  like  SS.  Augustine,  Ambrose,  and  Cbry- 
■u»lom.  betray  a  vacillating  disposition;  their  ethical  teaching 
is  not  always  consistent,  nor  does  their  practise  always  tally 
with  their  theory.  Saint  Augustine,  perliups,  from  his  deti- 
cicnevs  as  an  exegete.  defends  in  one  place  the  principle  of  coer¬ 
cion  on  bin  interpretation  of  Uur  Lord's  words.  'Compel  them  to 
come  in.  that  my  house  may  be  tilled.’  There  was  n  decided 
tendency  to  eradicate  the  distinction  between  unbelief  and  un¬ 
believers,  to  exalt  objective  truth  nt  the  expense  of  subjective 
truth  ami  the  inviolable  rights  of  the  individual  conscience.  As 
afterward  with  heresy.  then  with  unbelief.  Hesitancy  to  ac¬ 
cept  Christianity  was  habitually  traced  to  personal  vice,  or  bad 
faith  and  unworthy  motives,  with  little  or  no  taking  into  account 
of  radical  differences  of  temperament,  menial  constitution,  tho 
abiding  influences  of  education,  and  the  like.  In  gross  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  letter  of  Christ's  sayings  they  missed  the  spirit  of 
Hi*  teaching,  to  whom  and  to  whose  Father  heart-homage  alono 
is  pleasing :  and  in  forcibly  repressing  idolntors  they  let  loose  a 
legion  of  pestilential  hypocrites  ujion  the  church." 


r>r.  TaLMiof.  who  lately  preached  in  St.  James's  Hal).  London,  was 
**tcd  by  17*  t’mriijn  a*  to  the  vecrct  of  his  success  in  preaching.  In  reply 
be  said: 

**  If  I  had  to  give  one  reason.  I  think  it  would  t>e  tills  :  In  my  sermons  I  al¬ 
ways  aim  at  helpfulness.  Show  me  a  congregation  of  five  bundled  people. 
I  do  not  care  where  or  when,  and  Iwill  tell  you  how  manyof  them  want  help. 
Every  man  to^tay,  no  matter  how  successful  he  may  appear,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  his  face  is  always  smiling  and  the  cheery  word  always  on  hi*  lip*, 
finds  a  craving  for  sympathv.  strength,  and  encouragement.  Every  man. 
that  is.  but  a  fool :  for  only  the  fool  feel*  self- sufficient.  Men  conceal  the 
feeling;  they  would  not  confess  it  to  their  nearest  and  dearest,  but  deep 
down  in  their  hearts  there  it  is.*' 

The  K’fUmmtUr  GaxclU  remarks  that  “It  would  be  woll  perhaps  if  some 
other  preachers  would  follow  I»r.  Talmage  in  this  respect." 
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FOREIGN  TOPICS. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

LTHO  the  Boers  evidently  have  not  yet  made  up  their 
minds  to  surrender,  even  their  friends  doubt  that  they  can 
obtain  advantages  by  further  resistance,  and  in  Great  Britain 
the  war  is  regarded  as  practically  over.  Lord  Salisbury  has  de¬ 
clared  that  "no  shred  of  independence  "  is  to  be  left  tothc  Boers, 
and  numerous  are  the  suggestions  of  suspension  of  autonomy 
even  in  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  to  prevent  the  Boers  from 
using  their  majorities  there  in  the  interest  of  their  race.  The 
Standard  (London)  says; 

“Pretoria  advices  tell  us  that  the  burghers,  paralyzed  and 
hopeless,  are  urging  their  leaders  to  sue  for  peace  and  open 
negotiations.  They  need  not  give  themselves  the  trouble.  The 
Transvaal  is  being  annexed,  as  la»rd  Robert*  covers  it  with  his 
troops  ;  and  if  any  formal  declaration  is  thought  desirable  it  will 
lie  made— without  requiring  or  seeking  the  assent  of  the  dc|>osed 
Government— by  the  commander-in-chief  at  Pretoria.  Lord  Sal- 


At.lir  MT  BnWAKH  'PntMnfTl:  “llark  \r.  .  r  tell  me  when  the  Bovr 
Is  dead,  that  I  may  pierce  him  with  my  trusted  bUde.” 

—  // nm>rriiliuhe  H teller. 


isbury  confessed  he  was  rather  surprised  t«*  find  that  annexation 
had  not  already  become  a  'burning  question*  in  party  contro¬ 
versy.  But  we  hardly  suppose  (but  it  will  be  seriously  assailed 
by  the  opponents  of  the  Government.  Sensible  Liberals,  even 
when  they  condemned  the  war.  must  have  recognized  that  it 
could  have  only  one  result.  The  acts  of  Lord  Roberts  and  the 
words  of  Lord  Salisbury  are  the  MCOMOry  CO— equCPces  of  the 
ultimatum  of  October.  1S99.  The  moment  the  Boer  forces  crossed 
our  frontier*  the  independence  of  the  republics  was  prospectively, 
as  it  now  virtually  is.  at  an  end." 

The  Scotsman  (Edinburgh!  declares  that  there  is  no  chance 
for  the  Boers  hereafter  to  obtain  the  right  to  vote  until  they  show 
that  they  urc  willing  to  act  as  lova!  subjects  of  the  British  crown. 
The  Spectator  (London)  says : 

"Suppose  a  remnant  of  the  Boers  really  do  trek  into  the  Lvdcn- 
berg  district,  and  there  appeal  to  us  to  be  allowed  to  form  a  new 
and  insignificant  state  out  of  a  few  thousand  families?  Nodoubt 
the  temptation  to  be  magnanimous  will  be  very  great,  and  wc 
shall  have  very  strongly  pressed  upon  us,  even  by  non-Boer 


sympathizers,  how  terribly  cruel  it  would  be  to  hunt  down  this 
pitiable  band  of  farmers  and  tear  the  last  rag  of  independence 
from  their  limbs.  But  in  spite  of  such  appeals  we  must  do  the 


qcit*  CNiomnooi*. 

CAU’MIli  (to  Itrltunnint:  ••  You  munn't  mind  thoor  no|»y  boy.  of  mine. 
You  know,  my  .tear,  It’a  election  tlmf.”-/V»f* 

• 

disagreeable  work.  If  that  fateful  symbol  of  discord  and  racial 
ill-feeling,  the  Boer  flag,  is  left  flying  anywhere,  the  prospect  of 
a  united  and  |>cnccful  South  Africa  must  bo  gruvely  compro¬ 
mised." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  finds  a  serious  difference  between 
Lord  Salisbury's  attitude  in  November  when  ho  said,  "Wc  seek 
no  gold-fields,  wc  seek  no  territory."  und  now,  when  Britain's 
victory  seems  to  be  assured.  It  says : 

"For  it  he  now  substitutes,  in  effect,  'We  seek  the  Hand  gold¬ 
fields  and  the  rest  of  the  Transvaal  nnd  Orange  Free  State  terri¬ 
tory.'  .  .  .  Like  many  others.  Lord  Salisbury  asks,  'Is  all  our 
sacrifice  of  blond  and  money  in  this  war  to  be  fruitless?'  But 


John  Buu.:  “Now.  Ktuger.  my  friend,  it’s  your  move." 

Melbourne  I’unch. 


the  real  point  is—'  Is  the  proposed  fruit  of  alj  these  sacrifices 
edible  or  poisonous?  *  It  is  a  great  deal  better  that  a  war  should 
l«e  ‘  fruitless  ’  than  that  it  should  bear  a  heavy  crop  of  hemlock 
and  nightshade.  Lord  Salisbury  speaks  as  if  a  war  were,  of  its 
nature,  a  rich  piece  of  soil  from  which  good  harvests  must  needs 
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come  if  some  perversity  does  not  thwart  the  farmer.  There  can 
be  no  greater  error.” 

Mr.  Courtney,  of  the  Peace  Committee,  has  addressed  to  Lord 

Salisbury  a  warning  letter,  from  which  we  quote  the  following: 

• 

“A  huge  and  costly  garrison  must  long  be  maintained  in  South 
Africa  if  this  policy  is  pursued.  This  freedom-loving  nation, 
whose  rulers  went  to  war  with  the  Boers  professedly  to  secure 
fair  electoral  rights  for  L'itlanders,  will  be  seen  governing  Boers 
and  Uitlanders  by  military  methods  which  deprive  both  of  all 
voice  or  vote  in  the  public  affairs  of  their  common  country.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  declares  that  this  will  lu't  until  the  Ret*  accept 
with  contentment  the  loss  of  their  imlcjx-ntlcnce.  But  until  that 
improbable  event  occurs  the  inhabitants  of  all  races  will  be  des¬ 
potically  governed,  with  the  ever  overhanging  danger  that  before 
long  they  will  unite  in  hostility  to  the  imperial  Government. 
Such  a  denial  of  self-government  to  the  two  republics  would 
provoke  the  strongest  resentment  among  the  majority  of  our 
fellow  subjects  in  South  Africa." 

But  such  apprehensions  arc  not  expressed  by  many  men  of 
mark  in  Great  Britain  or  her  colonies. 

Continental  pupersi  doubt  that  the  Boers  can  ever  l»e  forced  into 
the  position  of  vassals.  "Another  struggle  will  take  place  when 
(ircat  Britain  is  engaged  elsewhere, "  say s  the  A/ldeutscke  Mat¬ 
ter  (Berlin),  "and  the  Boors  will  yet  gain  their  independence." 
The  German  Government  shows  itself  willing  to  provide  an  asy¬ 
lum  for  the  Boers  in  Southwest  Africa.  The  /’«></  (Berlin),  an 
official  organ,  expresses  itself  to  the  following  effect: 

No  doubt  many  of  the  Boer*  will  lie  huh  l<«  abandon  the  home* 
they  have  made  for  themselves  in  the  wilderness;  but  there  must 
also  bo  a  considerable  number  of  the  l»st  among  them  who  would 
rather  begin  over  again  than  remain  under  British  rule.  Thcso 
will  be  welcomed  in  German  territory.  Much  of  the  land  in 
Southwest  Africa  is  stony  and  arid,  but  the  Boer,  like  the  Ger¬ 
man.  is  willing  to  work  hard  u|M>n  tlx-  soil,  and  he  will  convert 
into  prosperous  districts  a  region  which  the  Briton  despises. 

The  Journal  dr s  Dtbats  (Paris)  says: 

"That  Great  Britain  has  gained  much  by  her  aggression  may 
lie  doubted.  As  tho  Boer*  did  not  destroy  the  Johannesburg 
mines,  no  greater  number  of  English  workmen  than  before  will 
be  needed.  Tho  mines  must  lie  exhausted  sooner  or  later,  and 
ns  the  English  are  little  inclined  to  farm  bad  lands,  the  Dutch, 
who  are  the  truo  sons  of  the  soil,  must  ultimately  be  in  the 
nseendunt,  unless  means  are  provided  to  exterminate  them  ab¬ 
solutely." 

Tho  Temps  (Paris)  says: 

"When  we  remember  that  the  ostensible  earns  brill,  as  given 
by  the  British,  was  the  desire  to  establish  the  equality  of  the 
races,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  British  Government  would 
pause  ere  it  niukes  political  helots  of  the  Boer*.  But  such  expec¬ 
tation!  would  be  futile.  It  would  lie  naive  to  expect  justice. 
There  is  no  longer  any  talk  of  the  sutlrage.  Chamlierlain  evi¬ 
dently  thinks  that  to  the  brutal  is  given  the  earth.  Wc  should 
lie  gruteful  for  his  open  confessions.” 

The  Amsterdammer  is  not  quite  sure  that  Great  Britain  will 
be  permitted  to  do  ns  she  pleases.  It  thinks  that  at  the  eleventh 
hour  some  of  the  powers  may  veto  the  destruction  of  the  Boers. 
The  Handelsblad  (Amsterdam)  says: 

"Whatever  maybe  the  ulti  male  outcome  of  the  war.  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  nearly  half  a  million  of  white  men  in  South  Africa  will 
do  their  best  to  hurt  British  trade.  A  telling  example  is  related 
by  a  business  man  in  South  Africa.  He  sent  his  agent  to  a  dis¬ 
trict  where,  before  the  war.  the  Dutch  population  was  rather 
op|»ised  to  the  Afrikander  Bond.  The  commercial  traveler  gave 
vent  to  the  opinion  that  the  war  would  soon  l»c  over,  and  that 
the  good  old  Union  Jack  would  soon  float  over  Pretoria.  He 
made  a  mistake.  He  was  told  to  pack  his  samples  and  never  to 
show  himself  again  !  Anything  English.  Canadian,  or  Austra¬ 
lian  will  not  be  wunted  by  the  Boers  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The 
United  States  will  profit,  for.  rightly  or  wrongly,  tlic  Boers  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  sympathies  of  the  American  people  are  with  them. 
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Germany  is  certain  to  profit,  as  the  German  people  have  made  no 
secret  of  their  feelings. 

Secretary  Reiu.  of  ihe  South  African  Republic,  in  response  to 
questions  asked  by  the  Kolnische  /.fitting,  gives  his  views  on 
future  conditions  in  South  Africa.  First,  as  to  the  gold-mines, 
he  has  this  to  say  (assuming  that  the  British  conquest  lx*  made 
complete) : 

"The  British  Government  has  promised  the  people  that  the 
cost  of  the  war  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  Transvaal.  When  the 
war  is  over  nothing  will  remain  to  the  Boers  hut  their  farms  and 
houses.  So  it  is  evident  that  they  could  not  pay  the  cost  of  the 
war.  .  .  .  The  gold-mines,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  richest  in  the 
world,  so  it  is  evidently  from  them  that  the  British  Government 
will  try  to  recoup  for  the  cxjienses  of  the  war.  Before  the  war  is 
over,  the  expenses  will  run  up  to  £100.000.000.  At  three  per 
cent,  interest  that  means  a  burden  of  £3,000,000  per  annum. 
The  gold-mines  have  produced  about  £  16,000,000  yearly,  of  which 
amount  about  one  third  can  Ik-  regarded  as  net  profit.  That  is 
to  sav.  about  one  half  of  the  net  profits  will  be  exacted  by  the 
British  Government.  And  out  ofwlu.se  pockets  will  this  come? 
Apparently  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  shareholders,  all  of  whom 
are  not  English— some  of  them  being  German,  some  French. 
The  blow,  however,  will  fall  most  heavily  on  Rhodes,  Werner, 
Beit.  Eckstein.  B.truuto  et  b„  genus  omne — in  other  words,  on 
those  who  have  done  their  best,  and  have  unfortunately  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  causing  the  war.” 

As  to  the  social  and  political  conditions,  Mr.  Reiu  says  : 

"The  English  will  be  obliged  to  maintain  a  garrison  of  50,000 
men  in  the  Transvaal  Republic  and  the  Orange  Free  State. 
What  an  enormous  expense  that  will  Ik*  can  easily  be  imagined. 
Should  England  withdraw  her  troops,  the  Boers  would  soon  find 
means  of  obtaining  arms  (for  the  Transvaal  is  not  Ireland) :  and 
tlie  struggle  would  U-  kept  up  not  simply  for  years,  hut  for  cen¬ 
turies,  and  would  burst  out  with  renewed  vigor  whenever  there 
should  be  a  war.  or  any  other  favorable  chance  for  a  rising.  No 
mutter  how  many  times  Great  Britain  should  conquer,  she  would 
always  have  a  her  edit  at  dam  nos  a,  a  continual  source  of  anger, 
vexation,  and  bloodshed. 

"And  what  would  l»c  the  lot  of  the  subdued  republics?  Ruin, 
from  every  standpoint— moral,  personal,  and  ruicinl.  A  subdued 
people,  a  rotten  people:  for  wo  lie  to  those  who  have  to  live 
where  50.000  mercenaries,  such  us  those  of  which  the  English 
army  is  composed,  are  rampant.  It  is  only  necessary  to  glanco 
casually  at  the  medical  statistics  of  any  such  army  to  foresee 
what  will  follow." —  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Di¬ 
gest.  • 

Do  the  European  Residents  In  Turkey  Provoke 
Conflicts?— Complaint  is  made  in  tho  Correspondent  (Ham¬ 
burg)  that  the  Christians  resident  in  Turkey  have  not  yet  learned 
to  restrain  themselves,  especially  when  they  believe  themselves 
protected  by  the  consuls  of  foreign  powers.  "  Christians. "  in  this 
case,  refers  not  to  the  missionaries,  hut  to  any  citizens  of  n  coun¬ 
try  under  the  sway  of  Western  civilization.  The  Correspondent 
relates  the  following : 

"The  Christians  «.n  the  coast  of  Palestine  have  the  foolish  cus¬ 
tom  of  celebrating  Easter  by  the  continual  firing  of  pistols  aiul 
guns.  This  almost  led  to  a  massacre  at  Haifa.  There  has  been 
bad  blood  between  the  Christians  and  Mohummcdans  of  the  port 
for  some  time  past,  and  the  kaimakan  (governor) .  to  prevent  an 
outbreak,  prohibited  this  useless  burning  of  powder  this  ycur. 
On  Easter  Sunday  the  order  was  respected,  but  on  the  second 
day  several  hundred  shots  were  fired.  On  the  third,  when  the 
French  consul,  dressed  in  his  gala  uniform,  left  the  Greek  church, 
a  mob  of  5.500  to  3.001  persons  accompanied  him,  yelling  Vive 
la  r/pub/ique  de  France!  and  a  regular  fusillade  ensued. 

"This  behavior  irritated  the  Mohammedans,  and  they  made 
up  their  mind  to  celebrate  the  Mohammedan  All  Souls'  Day, 
which  fell  upon  April  i«j.  in  the  same  way.  The  kaimakan  pro¬ 
hibited  shooting  and  a  parade,  but  the  sheiks  came  to  him  to  in¬ 
form  him  that  they  could  not  prevail  upon  their  young  people  to 
abandon  their  project,  as  they  were  determined  to  show  that  they 
had  as  much  right  as  the  Christians.  The  parade  took  place. 
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The  Christians,  fearing  violence,  had  bought  the  day  before  all 
the  arms  they  could  get  hold  of.  and  had  garrisoned  a  house  on 
the  road  of  the  parade  with  150  men.  determined  to  accept  battle 
if  occasion  offered.  The  authorities,  however,  were  on  the  alert, 
and  no  light  occurred.  It  could  have  ended  only  in  a  general 
massacre.  But  the  incident  shows  bow  provokingly  the  Chris¬ 
tians  act  upon  occasion,  taunting  the  Mohammedans.  They  are 
encouraged  in  this  by  the  influential  and  ambitious  consuls. 
When  passion  has  been  roused  to  fever  heat  in  thi--  way.  very- 
little  Is  needed  to  cause  an  outbreak  of  fanaticism  '  Transla¬ 
tion  made  for  Tint  Literary  Digest. 


THE  CHINESE  DISTURBANCES  AND  THE 

POWERS. 

HE  "Boxers,"  as  the  English  have  termed  tbc  anti-foreign 
clement  now  disturbing  China,  are  not  without  some  advo¬ 
cates  111  Europe,  especially  among  those  who  habitually  distrust 
England  and  who  look  with  suspicion  upon  the  talk  in  some  Brit¬ 
ish  journals  of  partitioning  China  Thus  the  Hande/th/ad  (Am¬ 
sterdam)  finds  reasons  for  sympathizing  with  the  "Boxers"  as 
follows- 

"Some  months  ago  the  local  authorities  were  informed  by  the 
Peking  Government  that  'they  must  not  interfere  with  certain 
loyal  cititens  who  are  banded  together  in  athletic  clubs  for  the 
defense  of  their  homes  and  their  country.  ‘  Undoubtedly  the 
•  Boxers '  were  meant,  and  these  must  have  thought  that  they 
hail  imperial  protection.  No  doubt  they  were  right;  but  viewed 
from  this  point  the  movement  becomes  mainly  a  Chinese  attempt 
to  organize  the  people  into  a  militia.  Hence  they  should  have 
the  sympathy  of  right-minded  people." 

Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  also  fears  that  China  is  to  be  the  next 
victim  of  imperialism.  To  his  protest  against  American  con¬ 
quests  in  Spanish  colonics  and  British  aggression  in  South  Africa, 
ho  now  adds  a  protest  against  foreign  interference  with  the 
Chinese,  lie  writes  in  tho  Toronto  Sun: 

"  It  is  too  probable  thut  China  will  Ik-  the  next  scene  of  butch¬ 
ery  and  havoc  in  the  abused  name  of  civilization.  Fighting 
seems,  in  fuct,  already  to  have  begun.  If  any  people  in  the 
world  have  a  right  to  a  country  the  Chinese  surely  have  a  right 
to  the  country  which  they  are  believed  to  have  inhabited  for  four 
thousand  years.  They  are  at  least  partly  civilized  .  they  are  in¬ 
dustrious  in  the  highest  degree  ;  and  tho  their  general  morality 
may  Ik-  weuk.  their  industrial  morality  is  exceptionally  strung 

.  .  One  thing  is  dear,  ull  the  missionaries  should  Ik- compelled 
at  once  to  withdraw  to  places  of  security,  or.  if  they  choose  hero 
ically  to  remain  in  |k»s1h  of  danger,  should  lie  warned  that  they  do 
this,  as  did  tho  early  missionaries,  at  their  own  risk.  It  is  mon¬ 
strous  that  u  religion  of  peace  and  good  will  should  Ik-  made,  as 
too  often  it  has  been,  in  tho  hands  of  its  indiscreet  apostles,  a 
brand  for  kindling  the  flames  of  murderous  war." 

Such  comments,  however,  are  anything  but  numerous,  espe¬ 
cially  in  England,  where  the  necessary  break-up  of  China  is 
thought  by  many  to  lie  probable.  Thus  The  Outlook  (London) 
nays . 

"So  grave  is  the  situation  created  by  the  "Boxers'  that  the 
powers  arc  landing  troops  for  the  protection  of  their  legations,  as 
tlu-y  did  in  September.  i3q3,  on  the  occasion  «>f  the  eouft-iT Hal 
which  restored  the  Dowager-Empress;  and  doubtless  this  meas¬ 
ure  will  ns  then  have  the  effect  of  persuading  that  formidable 
old  lady  to  say  the  word  necessary  to  disperse  her  bullies  -this 
time  the  '  Boxers  '  -to  their  homes.  Yet  the  partition  of  China 
may  be  forced  upon  the  powers,  against  their  better  judgment, 
by  the  necessity  imposed  upon  them  of  themselves  undertaking 
the  maintenance  of  a  settled  peace.  This  task  in  its  turn  will 
necessitate  either  condominium,  which  is  impracticable,  or  parti¬ 
tion.  which  spells  war." 

7 he  Spectator  suggests  that  Great  Britain  should  come  to 
terms  with  Russia.  It  says : 

“If  wc  resolve  to  make  an  agreement  with  Russia,  we  may  be 
able  both  to  control  and  guide  the  Empress-Dowager,  and  even. 


in  ease  01  extreme  need,  to  protect  the  dynasty  in  its  possession 
of  Peking.  Between  us  we  can  present  a  front  too  strong  for  any 
Boxer'  army  or  any  force  which  the  Empress- Dowager  is  likely 
to  have  at  her  disposal.  If.  on  the  other  haud.  wc  bicker  und 
quarrel,  as  every  Anglo-Chinese  urges  us  to  do.  we  shall  neu¬ 
tralize  each  other's  energy,  and  the  Chinese  revolution  must 
work  itself  out  with  unknown  results.  ...  As  to  the  Russo- 
Japanese  quarrel,  that  is  no  affair  of  ours." 

A  few  British  journals  express  regret  that  the  Boer  war  has 
seriously  affected  Great  Britain's  standing  in  the  far  East. 
Frederic  Greenwood,  writing  in  the  London  Speaker  on  the  far 
Eastern  situation,  says- 

"Lord  Salisbury  spoke  of  a  'striking  at  the  heart  of  England,' 
of  a  blow  that  might  bring  England  to  sudden  downfall.  Hut 
tho  she  has  been  managed  into  a  position  which  offers  extraor¬ 
dinary  temptations  to  such  an  attack,  her  worst  enemies  would 
probably  think  it  impolitic  to  go  so  far,  if  sure  of  success.  That 
■s  to  say.  it  would  be  impolitic  if  successful.  Among  continental 
politicians  of  the  higher  order  the  ideal  of  a  ruined  England  is  not 
an  England  ruiucd  all  at  once.  A  suddenly  ruined  England 
would  lie  as  suddenly  followed  by  disturbances  of  every  sort, 
everywhere,  too  tremendous  for  contemplation.  Downfall  for 
England  by  successive  stages  is  the  desire  of  England's  comjK-t- 
itors  wherever  that  desire  is  directed  by  patient  and  intelligent 
calculation.  .  .  .  Nor  would  it  be  safe  to  put  quite  out  of  the 
rcckoning  another  consideration- -namely,  thut  tho  Russia  (and 
France)  may  have  no  idea  of  taking  advantage  of  our  South 
African  embarrassment  to  raise  a  greater  trouble,  they  might  not 
lie  inexpressibly  sorry  if  wc  raised  it  ourselves.  Therefore  it  nji- 
I tears  that  silent  endurance  should  lie  our  chosen  part  under 
whatever  consequences  naturally  ensue— in  China,  Korea.  Japan, 
or  anywhere  else  -from  that  strange  product  of  imperialism,  the 
South  African  war.  Or  is  the  imperialism  the  strange  thing? 
Surely,  if  judged  by  its  fruits  ;  an  imperialism  which  imperils, 
which  casts  down,  which  throws  away  ten  times  more  with  the 
left  hand  than  it  is  likely  to  establish  w-ith  the  right." 

The  Overland  China  Mai/  (llongkongi  takes  somewhat  the 
same  view  of  tho  effect  of  South  African  events.  It  says: 

"During  the  progress  of  the  war.  distant  us  it  is  from  any 
Chinese  territory,  and  remote  as  its  concerns  may  be  from  any 
Celestial  interests,  it  has  been  noticeablo  that  the  conduct  of 
Chinese  officials  tow  ard  British  subjects  and  British  officials  has 
been  distinctly  changed  for  the  worse  by  the  telegrams  nurrating 
the  early  Boer  successes  for  several  monthscoutinuously.  When 
the  war  is  over  it  will  not  take  the  Chinese  long  to  alter  their 
attitudo  (tho  what  attitude  they  take  is  of  no  importance  to  us), 
but  what  it  of  importance  is  that  wc  shall  by  that  time  havo 
altered  ours. " 

/'he  ti/ohe.  a  pronounced  jingo  organ,  also  declares  that  "  Rus¬ 
sia  shamelessly  uses  England's  complications  in  South  Africa  to 
min  British  prestige  in  the  far  East. "  The  Star  thinks  nothing 
can  lie  done  while  the  army  is  engaged  in  South  Africa.  The 
Morning  Trader  says  that  an  untimely  British  threat  would  put 
in  motion  Russia's  armies  near  the  Indian  frontier.  The  West¬ 
minster  Casette,  too.  fears  that  nothing  can  be  done,  as  Japan  is 
not  ready  to  attack  Russia 

The  Temps  (Paris)  does  not  doubt  that  the  ostensible  reason 
for  interference  in  China,  the  unsafe  condition  of  the  missionaries 
and  other  foreigners,  can  easily  be  removed,  as  the  Chinese  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  not  long  resist  the  determined  action  of  the  powers. 
The  Ko/uitche  Zeitung  (Cologne)  thinks  the  present  a  good  time 
to  obtain  better  commercial  terms  from  China,  with  which  the 
powers  should  be  content,  it  says: 

"The  Chinese  Government  is  anxious  to  obtain  the  consent  of 
the  powers  to  an  increase  of  the  tariff  for  revenue  purposes.  This 
revives  really  the  object  of  Li  Hung  Chang's  mission  to  Europe 
and  the  United  States  in  iSq6.  The  Western  powers  demand 
the  abolition  of  all  provincial  tariffs.  Li  Ilung  Chang  declared 
that  this  could  not  be  granted  unless  the  tariff  was  increased  nt 
least  ten  per  cent.  Since  then  the  Chinese  Government  has 
granted  numerous  railroad  concessions,  and  it  is  clear  that  sooner 
or  later  the  railroad  engine  will  altogether  abolish  interior  tariffs. 
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But  at  present  the  concessions  of  the  Chinese  Government  in  the 
tariff  question  are  merely  nominal.  The  chances  arc  Rood  now 
to  remedy  this." 

Concerning  Germany's  interest  in  the  rising  of  the  so-called 
"  Boxers,  ”  the  same  paper  says 

‘‘Shantung,  the  German  sphere  of  interest,  is  undoubtedly  af¬ 
fected  by  the  agitation  against  foreigners.  But  the  endeavor  to 
picture  the  rising  as  specially  directed  against  the  Germans,  and 
therefore  demanding  special  efforts  on  the  part  of  Germany,  is 
futile.  Belgian  and  French  subjects  chiefly  are  attacked,  and 
these  arc  now  protected  by  French  and  German  troops.  ” 

The  A ’ovoyt  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg)  declares  that  formal 
partitioning  as  suggested  by  the  English  press  is  n**l  necessary 
Russia  will  keep  order  in  the  provinces  which  fall  within  her 
sphere  of  interest.  The  Tages  Z.eitung  (Berlin)  believes  that 
Germany,  being  satisfied  with  Shantung  ns  her  share,  will  devote 
her  attention  chiefly  to  that  province  without  interfering  with 
other  powers. — Translations  made  for  Tim  Litrrary  Digest. 

GERMANY  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

HERB  are  not  wanting  influential  German- American  papers 
which  declare  that  the  reelection  of  President  McKinley 
spells  war  with  Germany,  as  in  that  event  even  the  protection  by 
Germany  of  her  established  interests  in  South  America  will,  they 
apprehend,  bo  regarded  us  an  aggression,  uud  the  Administra¬ 
tion  will  he  forced  by  our  jingoes  to  resent  it.  In  the  British 
Isles  and  in  Greater  Britain  the  possibility  of  such  a  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  England's  chief  industrial  competitors  is  naturally  enough 
u  subject  of  considerable  remark.  The  Sfee/ator  (I-ondon),  re¬ 
ferring  to  Secretary  Root's  recent  after-dinner  speech  (see  Tii*. 
Literary  Digest,  May  i*.  1900),  in  which  he  remarked  that  "we 
mny  have  to  fight  for  tho  Monroe  doctrine."  says: 

"Mr.  Root  is  perfectly  right  to  warn  his  countrymen.  It  is  said 
that  he  has  declared  his  s[iecch  to  bo  n  purely  academic  utter¬ 
ance  anil  in  no  way  directed  agninst  Germany.  No  doubt ;  but 
utterances  are  not  necessarily  untrue  because  they  are  academic. 
Captain  Mahan's  views  on  sea-power  were  purely  ncademic.  but. 
to  use  the  words  of  a  Persian  |»oct.  ‘by  that  means  a  world  was 
affected.'  “ 

A  British  view  of  tho  relations  between  America  and  Germany 
is  set  forth  in  the  following  excerpt  from  the  Toronto  1 1  ’or  Id 

"It  happens  that  Emperor  William  is  bending  every  energy  in 
increase  the  nnvul  strength  of  the  empire,  and  this,  taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  fact  that  the  German  colonisation  is  proceeding 
with  suspicious  rapidity  in  tho  republic  of  Brazil,  is  interpreted 
to  mean  that  the  Emperor  is  medituting  an  assault  upon  the 
national  integrity  of  Brazil— an  ussault  which  the  United  States 
would  be  in  duty  bound  to  resist  by  force.  .  .  .  Germany  has  de¬ 
signs  on  South  America,  which  is  the  only  continent  now  avail¬ 
able  for  colonization  by  the  great  powers.  If  Germany  is  denied 
the  right  to  acquire  a  sphere  of  influence  in  South  America,  no 
other  territory  will  lie  available  for  extending  the  empire.  And 
Germany  has  the  imperial-expansion  fever  as  badly  as  the  United 
States  or  Great  Britain.  The  theory  that  Emperor  William  is 
the  leading  European  opponent  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  very 

tlnusible,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  Secretary  Root  and  the 
IcKinlcy  Administration  sec  in  Germany  a  portending  storm- 
cloud.  A  sign  of  the  times  is  Germany's  recent  decision  to  limit 
ns  far  as  possible  the  importation  of  United  Slates  food  products. " 

No  evidence,  however,  is  given  in  the  German  press  or  by  the 
utterances  of  any  German  officials  that  Germany  desires  any 
rupture  with  the  United  States,  and  the  charge  that  the  mon¬ 
archy  is  to  be  restored  in  Brazil  with  German  help  is  ridiculed. 
At  present  the  balance  of  trade  between  this  country  and  Ger¬ 
many  is  largely  in  our  favor,  and  the  Germans  will  endeavor  to 
render  it  more  nearly  equal,  they  say,  by  a  new  commercial 
treaty  ;  but  they  deny  as  worthless  the  assertion  that  their  with¬ 
drawal  of  subsidies  to  steamships  that  bring  American  agricul¬ 
tural  produce  to  Germany  is  for  the  purpose  of  crippling  Ameri¬ 
can  trade.  They  point  out  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  none  of  the 
steamship  lines  running  to  the  United  States  arc  subsidized,  tho 


those  running  to  British  colonies  are.  The  official  Reichs 
Anzeiger  (Berlin)  admits  the  principle  of  the  Monroe  doctrine 
as  against  the  establishment  of  European  dependencies  on  this 
continent,  and  the  Emperor  has  congratulated  Brazil  upon  her 
independence.  Dr.  Roman  llicber,  a  prominent  German  Brazil¬ 
ian.  is  quoted  by  the  Lota!  Anzeiger  (Berlin)  to  the  following 
effect : 

The  Germans  in  Brazil  have  no  wish  to  be  placed  under  the 
authority  of  officials  imported  from  Europe.  They  arc  in  touch 
and  in  sympathy  with  the  mother  country,  but  they  do  not  intend 
to  become  dependent  upon  her.  But  this  does  not  prevent  them 
from  aiming  at  the  establishment  of  a  r/gime  which  will  make 
the  German  clement  predominant  in  southern  Brazil.  Since  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  republican  tyranny  and  corruption 
are  the  order  of  the  day.  and  the  Portuguese  Brazilians  have  in¬ 
stituted  n  reign  of  terror,  llut  the  Germans  want  no  interfer¬ 
ence  from  outside.  They  will  probably  declare  themselves  inde¬ 
pendent.  joining  hands  with  the  Italian  element  to  accomplish 
their  aim.  The  United  States  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  this, 
nor  would  it  l»c  wise  to  endanger  United  States  commercial  pros¬ 
pects  by  such  interference.  The  outcome  of  a  revolution  would 
simply  be  the  establishment  of  a  state  in  which  the  German 
element  is  predominant. 

There  are  other  indications  that,  however  opposed  the  Ger¬ 
mans  may  be  to  an  aggressive  policy  on  the  part  of  the  German 
empire,  the  Germans  in  South  America  are  preparing  to  resist 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States 
intended  to  force  their  submission  to  the  English-speaking  race. 
The  S'/.  Petersburger  Z.eitun g  says : 

“The  United  States  Government  is  rc|>orted  to  have  ordered 
its  consuls  m  South  America  to  report  on  the  numbers  and  atti¬ 
tude  of  (he  German  settlers  iu  South  America.  It  is  hardly  to  lie 
t>clioved  that  the  Washington  Government  can  be  so  foolish  as 
to  meddle  with  matters  which  are  absolutely  no  business  of  theirs. 
Germans  have  a  right  to  settle  where  they  please,  us  numerously 
as  they  please.  It  is  notable  that  the  French  press  ulso  nims  to 
make  Germany  and  the  United  States  enemies.  The  French 
have  not  forgiven  tho  disaster  to  Spain,  and  they  are  anxious  to 
involve  the  United  States  in  a  quarrel  with  a  real  power." 

The  Ko/onia/e  Z.eitschrijt  (Berlin)  is  typical  of  those  German 
papers  which  return  the  expressions  of  our  own  jingo  organs  in 
kind.  It  says: 

"The  American*  no  longer  connect  ideas  of  liberty  with  the 
views  expressed  by  Monroe.  Materialism,  im)>crialism.  and  low 
selfishness  arc  their  predominant  motives,  ns  the  annexation  of 
Hawaii  and  the  Spamsh-Amcricnn  war  have  shown.  The  Mon¬ 
roe  doctrine  is  a  mere  phrase,  which  docs  not  find  approval  in 
South  America  or  in  Europe.  But  phrases  frighten  nobody,  und 
it  is  doubtful  that  the  Yankees  want  war  for  the  sake  of  phrases. 
The  power  of  the  United  States  is  not  overrated  in  Europe  as 
much  ns  in  America.  The  Americans  should  remember  that 
their  offer  to  take  part  in  the  settlement  of  Crete  was  met  by  .1 
pitying  smile,  and  that  their  hero  Dewey  became  silent  when 
Admiral  von  Diederichs  ordered  his  ships  ready  for  action.  If 
the  United  States  were  actually  to  uphold  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
the  answer  would  come  from  the  mouth  of  cannon." — 7 ram/o- 
lions  made  for  Tiir.  Literary  Digest. 


“The  White  Man’s  Burden."— The  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria  has  been  a  reign  of  peace,  in  so  far  as  freedom  from  in 
vasion  of  the  British  Isles  is  concerned:  but  sonic  forty  wars, 
aside  from  a  number  of  less  serious  revolts,  have  been  carried  to 
a  conclusion  by  her  subjects  since  the  Queen's  coronation  in  1P37 
A  list  of  these  wars  is  given  by  the  Nieuws  van  den  Dag  (Am¬ 
sterdam)  as  follows 

A  war  against  Russia.  185.4. 

Three  wars  against  Afghanistan,  183R.  1849,  1878. 

Four  wars  against  China.  1841.  1849.  1B56.  i860. 

Two  wars  against  the  Sikhs.  1845.  1848. 

Three  Kafir  wars.  1846,  1851.  1877. 

Three  wars  against  Burma.  1850,  1852.  1B85. 

Nine  wars  in  India.  1857.  1*60.  1863.  1864.  1868.  1879,  1890.  ifyi 

Three  Ashanti  wars.  1864.  1873,  1899.. 

One  war  against  Abyssinia.  1867. 

A  war  against  I’crsia.  1852. 

One  war  against  the  Zulus.  1S78. 

One  war  against  the  Basutos,  1879. 

One  war  in  Egypt.  1S62. 

Three  wars  in  the  Sudan.  1894.  1896,  1899. 

A  war  in  Zanzibar.  1890. 

A  war  against  the  Matabelc.  1894. 

Two  wars  against  the  Transvaal.  1S81.  1899. —  Translation 
made  forint.  Literary  Digest. 
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THIS  CUT  GLASS  BOWL 


M  'tgbl  Inc He>  in  Jiamrtrr  and  ihrr*  and  a  hall 
<n<h«  high.  Ii  it  ,mt  r//ir/ —  haul  cut  loot 
acid),  hand  finished,  hand  j-.li.hed.  whU  h  guar¬ 
antee*  lo  i-M-v.al  brilliancy.  Th*  gla«>  from 
ohich  It  U  made  U  thr  very  I— t  It  I*  DrwMtlle  to 


It  sold  at  I  hi.  peter  solely  to  introdacr  a  new 
way  <rf  filial  cut  glaaa  —  direct  from  factory  in 
consumer.  It  introduce*  u.  to  you.  Catalogue 

BRILLIANT  CUT  0LA5S  COMPANY, 
4*  Murrny  Street.  New  York. 


not  only  compete*  with  ns  in  it*  own  market,  boi 
will  at  no  distant  date  be  a  powerful  competitor  in 
other  market*.  Even  the  most  optimistic  manu¬ 
facturers  of  S««oo  textiles  do  not  deny  that  in 
some  articles  they  can  not  approach  American 
fabric*.  Such  are  the  stxtrco  pin  lines  which  were 
formerly  imported  into  the  United  State-,  from 
tiermany  bat  are  now  entirely  replaced  bv  the 
home  goods.  The  quest  .-on  obtrudes  itself,' How 
has  the  rapid  rise  of  manufacturing  been  made 
possible  in  the  agrarian  Union f  The  immediate 
cause  was  the  transplantation  of  the  German  in¬ 
dustry  to  the  United  States." 

The  writer  here  gives  names  of  German  firm* 
which  have  established  textile  factories  in  various 
sections  of  the  United  States,  and  adds : 

“Aside  from  these,  many  of  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturing  firms  in  the  United  States  have  German 
me  in  be  ■  a  or  German  managers,  and  the  operatives 
are  almost  without  exception  Saxon  textile  work¬ 
er*  Thus  our  industry  ha*  deen  deeply  hurt.  It 
is  a  sorrowful  fact  that  Saxon  manufacturers 
have  refrained  from  doing  anything  to  check  the 
emigration  of  such  a  vast  number  of  skilled  oper¬ 
atives;  it  is  now  too  late  to  make  up  for  this 
omission,  the  consequences  of  which  are  shown  in 
the  lack  of  requisite  working  force  here  and  the 
steadily  rising  capacity  of  the  American  indus¬ 
tries  to  take  foreign  markets  from  us." 


Other 

Countries 


I'ound* 

V»t.ar' 

i.Ml.ylS 


I'otin 


The  varying  prices  per  i«*»  kilograms  («*>«<* 
pounds)  during  the  last  ten  years  are  shown  be¬ 
low: 


The  lowest  price  recorded  for  American  oil  for 
f bs  past  year  was  jtyo  franca  and  the  high¬ 

est  eg  frunvs  <$i»,.).  the  average  being  *4. to  francs 
<|«.«o>.  The  December  average  was  54  francs 
<9i<mi>.  the  highest  of  the  year.  I'n.ea  for  Eng- 
llsh  oil  ranged  from  jy.jo  to  p.q  francs  1*7.14  to 
I »W>- 

Th  1  stock  on  band  on  December  ji  amounted  to 
■  V<n>  barrels  of  American  oil  and  >.on  barrels  of 
English  oil.  as  against  a  total  of  4w°ao  barrels  car- 
rled  over  on  December  ji,  ifyS. 

The  arrivals  of  American  oilsdariug  the  year  by 
marks  and  barrel*  were  as  follows :  pi  ime  winter. 

barrels ;  prime  summer  white.  6,606  barrels : 
prime  summer  yellow.  91.706  barrels  ;  total,  *69.- 
■c6  barrels. 


Consul  Dickinson  writes  from  Constantinople 
April  14.  tjat : 

The  freight  brought  to  Constantinople  and 
other  l-evantine  ports  by  the  steamship  Brand, 
the  last  steamer  of  the  Barber  Direct  Line,  Indi¬ 
cates  a  gratifying  increase  in  amount  and  variety 


ICICLES  below  cosj 
1.000 


Vfl&V  I  equipment  n-ust  be  c“U<l  out 

/TV?  IrW  !2°.  "»»«•  si  1  to  wo 

fAIlN  f  \1  1  M*0d*h. huh ftadcSNtoS •» 

trim  I  U  *00  Second hendVfhemlm 

If  f  B\  li.  ■  *  '  •  ri  -I  an  Itfw. 

E  ITWVlSEn  >  Lft,f  mi 

■  I  V  I  "'1^^  **n  trial  wStfac  U«  a  i-rr»|  In 

lAROTS  I  EAR"  *  oiorcLt 

■  *  f  ft/ I  ■  dMrthvtfiig  <  stalngu-*  for  Ut.  Many 

■  I  Y-d  “"«  *  l«»l  jrsr.  Our  IKO 

1  I  UT  prot«»»Uon  I.  even  more  liberal. 

>  •  ,  ^  our  Bargain 

m  M  last  and  ape.  LI  OITrr.  Address  Dei*,  (to  U 

W  MEAD  CYCLE  CO .  Chlomgo 

writing  to  advertisers. 


FOREIGN  POSSIBILITIES  OF 
AMERICAN  COMMERCE. 

Under  date  of  April  10.  lycu.  Consul  Kidgely 
writes  from  Geneva  1 

American  shoe  manufacturers,  acting  upon  ad¬ 
vice  and  information  furnished  them  though  the 
department  by  United  States  consuls,  have  of  late 
been  pushing  for  business  in  continental  Europe, 
and  within  the  past  year  there  has  lieen  a  real  and 
growing  demand  for  our  shoes.  This  fact  baa  been 
widely  noted  on  the  Continent,  and  recently  Vien¬ 
na  houses  began  to  copy  the  American  article 
and  to  flood  ihc  market  with  their  imitation  goods. 
I  am  reliably  informed  that  they  copy  nearly 
everything  American  they  can  find  in  the  shoe  line, 
and  that  in  some  Instances  they  mark  their  goods 
"  Made  In  the  United  Stales."  A  leading  shoe- 
dealer  of  Geneva  tells  me  that  Austrian  drummers 
ntlts  no  opportunity  to  belittle  our  goods,  at  the 
saiiio  time  being  very  careful  to  possess  themselves 
of  anything  new  they  can  find  for  the  purpose 
of  copying  It.  American  shoes  are  giving  Satis, 
faction,  and  unless  the  Austrian  houses  undersell 
our  exporters,  the  latter  will  continue  to  increase 
'r  business  In  French  Swltaerlond.  If  desired, 
(OOUld  procure  and  forward  a  pair  of  the  iraito- 
,ioo  American  shoes  sent  here  from  Vienna. 

Th*  Cfn/ttlmmair.  a  leading  organ  of  the  Ger- 
man  textile  and  clothing  manufacture,  recently 
contained  an  article  from  its  regular  correspon¬ 
dent  at  Chemnlts  which  is  of  Interest  to  American 
readers.  It  says,  under  tha  heading  "  How  the 
Americans  cause  us  Competition  with  our  Own 
Workingmen  "  : 

"Year  by  year,  tho  American  textile  Industry 
rows  and  makes  our  manufacturers  look  with 
re  anxiety  to  the  future,  for  the  United  State* 


Reduced  Prices  on 
Suits  and  Skirts. 


r 


N  outer  to  reduce  our 
elock  of  Sommer  me 
null,  w»  will  make 
to  order  Udilonatde  aulte 
and  shirts,  st  greet  reduc¬ 
tions  from  former  prkfs. 

One- third  has  been  cut 
off  the  price  ol  nearly 
•  rery  cloth  eiilt  end  skirl 
In  our  line,  sod  •  rery  wa*h 
anil  snd  skirl  hat  lem  re 
duceil  to  one-hall  ol  former 
price* ;  lull  the  quality  of 
materials  anil  worlmindiip 
la  right  up  to  our  uiual 
standard—  lust  a«  go.nl  os 
If  you  paid  double  the 
money.  Order  from  thle 
Reduced  Price  Sale  ae  Iree- 
ly  a*  you  wish  ;  send  hack 
anything  TOO  don’t  like  and 
we  will  refund  your 
money. 

Tailor- Hade  Sulla.  SIO; 

reduced  lo  S&.67. 

SIS  Sulla  reduced  fo 
SIO.  S20  Sails  re¬ 
duced  lo  SIJ.J4. 

Separite  411-Wool 
Sklrla;  former  price 
Ur,  reduced  lo  SL 

S7  Skirts  reduced  lo  $4  *7. 
naadsome  Wash  Sulla,  former  price  Sf:  reduced 
lo  $2.  $5  Wash  Sulla  reduced  lo  $2  SO. 

$6  Wash  Soils  reduced  lo  SJ. 

Wash  Skirls.  former  price  SJ;  reduced  lo  $1.50. 
SI  Wash  Sklrta  reduced  lo  $2.  $5  Wash 
Sklrla  reduced  lo  $2.50. 

Reduced  prlcea  on  Bicycle  Sulla.  Separate  Bicy¬ 
cle  Sklrla.  Ralny-day  Sul  a  and  Sklrla. 

We  tell  you  about  hundred!  of  reduced-price  girmenie 
la  our  Sumtne-  Catalogue,  which  wUI  be  sent  AW  A  t  .  us 
gather  with  .ample!  of  material t,  lo  any  lady  who  wishes 

Write  tivday  foe  Catalogue,  and  .ample* ;  don’t  delay— 
Ar  clt.icest  good,  will  be  sold  first. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  COnPANY, 
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BEST  &C0 


Broken  Lines  of 
Beys’  Kilt  Suits, 

Made  of  percales,  galateas, 
madras  and  cotton  covert ; 
in  attractive  styles  and  colors, 
at  greatly  reduced  prices, 
75c.,  $1.38,  $2.00,  $2.35. 

The  perfect  style  and  finish 
of  these  suits,  combined  With 
their  extremely  low  price, 
make  this  sale  a  rare  op¬ 
portunity  for  mothers  in  search 
of  inexpensive,  stylish  sum¬ 
mer  wear  for  their  little  boys. 

60-62  West  23d  St. 
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very  impatient  of  bore*,  especially  clerical  bore*. 
One  ..1  ihe  clergy  of  his  diocese,  who  had  pestered 
him  a  good  deal  recently,  wrote  ao  inordinately 
long  letter  describing  a  picture  which  he  proposed 
to  put  up  in  the  chancel  of  the  church,  and  asking 
permission  to  do  so.  Ity  the  time  his  grace  reached 
the  end  of  the  epistle  his  patience  was  quite  ex¬ 
hausted.  and  be  replied  on  a  post-card:  “I»»  ik 
Hi  \\k— Hang  the  picture  V  The  clergyman  iv 
still  wondering  how  he  ought  to  regard  the  >eply. 
— fixe  hat igt. 


of  American  products  entering  these  pons  The 
Brand  has  just  started  on  her  >eturn  voyage  to 
the  United  States,  having  delivered  about  j.co> 
tons  of  railroad  material  al  Alexandria,  intended 
for  the  railroad  up  the  Nile,  about  8»o  tons  Of  oth¬ 
er  products  at  this  port  and  Smyrna 

The  American  goods  and  products  delivered  at 
Smyrna,  Constantinople,  and  Salon ica  include 
pumps,  phonographic  good*  i nearly  pounds)  j 

leather,  rubber  boot*  and  shoes,  large  variety  of 
hardware,  cotton  cloth,  tinware,  lamp  goods, 
wooden  ware,  milling  machinery,  cotton  belting, 
mowing-machines,  chairs  and  other  furniture,  | 
clocks,  iron  bedstead*,  one  M«>,ler  safe,  paint*.  | 
lard  and  oleo,  domestics.  Hour,  and  nearly 
keg*  of  wire  nails. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  direct  line  an-1 
•he  consequent  reduction  in  freights,  wire  nail* 
and  a  few  other  articles  of  American  manufacture  ( 
appear  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  Levantine 
markets.  In  the  opinion  of  good  judge*,  many- 
other  staple  articles  will  he  equally  popular  when 
once  fairly  introduced.  For  the  first  time  in  the  ■ 
history  of  Constantinople,  some  of  the  leading 
stores,  notably  the  nun  March*  and  Hayden 
llrnthers,  have  given  orders  for  a  line  of  American 
boot*  and  shoes.  They  are  so  far  superior  to  those 
of  Kuropean  manufacture  that  importers  have 
every  confidence  in  their  extensive  sale. 

The  captain  of  the  Brand  reports  that  nearly 
•oo,aoo  ton»of  railroad  material  will  be  used  on  the 
Nile  Hallway  during  the  coming  season,  and  that 
the  bulk  of  tho  orders  will  probably  be  given  to 
American  manufacturers. 


INENE 


Collars 
and  Cuffs 


Made  of  fine  cloth  and  exactly  resemble 
fashionable  linen  good*.  The  most  con¬ 
venient.  the  most  comfortable,  and  the  most 
economical  goods  made. 

No  Laundry  Work. 

When  soiled  discard.  A  box  of  to  collar*, 
or  5  pairs  of  culls,  as  cts.  By  mall  jo  eta. 

Samplo  collar  nr  pair  of  cuffs  for  6  eta.  In 
stomps.  Give  sito  aud  style  desired. 

Reversible  Collar  Co..  Dept.  10,  Boston.  Mesa. 


M  Li  cm  l .  the  Pren«h  manulactuter  ul  artifi¬ 
cial  pearls  from  fish  scales,  lays  that  he  a-ill  com* 
to  the  United  States  and  erect  works  as  soon  as  lie 

i  the  right  kind  of  scales 
isntitlc*.  It  IS  suggested 
ight  tie  found  on  the  St. 


,  j  hears  of  a  locality  wber 
i,»ia.  «“»  be  had  In  large  q 
n  (ha  that  a  suitable  place  n 

Lawrence  Kiver,  among  the  Thousand  Islands, 
in  i  The  scales  thonld  be  small  and  have  a  silver  slteen. 
total.  The  brighter  they  are  the  higher  price  they  will 
command  The  scales  should  be  removed  while 
the  Ash  are  alive  if  possible.  Twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  of  these  scales  can  be  used  In  a  year. 
It  Is  anticipated  that  twi«e  that  quantity  may  be 
I  used  In  a  few  years  —  Trifnnr 


PERSONALS. 


ONE  PIECE  COLLAR  BUTTON 

llss  Ihe  tisu.'  "  hr.  Iiifiili  •’  Stamped  oil  the  Wk  "how 
mg  quality,  *l»  ih  r  *.'ltd  or  plate,  a*  our  plat*  iitil  wears 
•e.iiie  xilid  Initums.  lbs  are  tit  Imitations .  Ion  get  a 
new  one  without  charge  In  riMi  a  genuine  Nmucnts 
button  Is  damaged  from  any  .suae.  hp«*ul  styles  for 
La. lies'  Mhlrt  Waists  and  ^spws^ 
r  s  x  children  s  lire.-  Hold 
r  A  h>  all  J.  •».)■  t»  TheHInry 

df  \or««..lla.  . . . .  JV|j| 

RSSmentz  ft  CO 

S3  Chestnut  St..  Newark  NJ.  v^s— ^ 


it r I  .turn  of  the  States  by  his  enetgeth  appeals.  Tmk  b»TK  IM'KU  Akovu.  was  known  as  the 
le  of  the  type-setters  came  In  from  the  compo-  “  Fighting  Cock  of  the  House  of  Lord.  -  He  was 
Bg-room  one  day.  and,  facing  Mr.  Warner,  said  :  alwayson  the  aggressive, and  even  his  appearance 
Hr.  Warner.  I've  decided  to  enlist  in  the  army  -  i  «“  «»*»»  <*  •  “•»  I— king  for  trouble.  He  walked 
Ith  mingled  emotions  of  pride  and  responsibility  J  h‘*  thrown  back,  h.*  I«ad  erec  t.  Ms 

r.  Warner  replied  that  It  pleased  him  that  the  'bin  in  the  air.  ami  his  orange-colored  hair  feath- 
an  felt  the  cull  to  duty.  -Oh.  It  Isn't  that,’ said  ,rln*  »P  ,,om  bis  forehead  like  an  eagle-plumc 
e  truthful  compositor,  “but  I’d  rather  be  shot  roao-  «ho  he  might  have  spent  a  life-time 
an  set  your  copy.”  *,odT  “bJ  might  be  recognired  as  the  greatest 

authority  upon  a  given  subject,  could  state  ofvn- 
ions  opposite  to  those  held  by  Argyll  without 
Bx-Oovfrnok  GEOROK  W.  Pick,  of  Wisconsin,  bringing  down  upon  himself  the  fierce  attack  of 
uhor  of  -Peck's  Had  Ho,.-  was  running  a  little  ,h«  s'0‘cb  "laird.-  He  had  more  lilies  of  noMI- 
untry  weekly  in  the  pineries  In  Ihe  early  'sixties.  “T  ‘ban  any  other  Scotchman.  He  was  immense- 
was  an  unimportant  sheet  save  for  one  column  'r  wealthy,  owning  i*».«oacres©f  land.  and.  In  his 
Joke*  which  Peck  wrote  each  week.  This  de-  ,  °»B  opinion,  at  least,  he  wa.  equally  fortunate  in 
irtment  caught  the  eye  of  “Brick"  Pomeroy,  intellectual  ability.  He  went  around  with  a  chip 
ho  was  then  printing  his  Drmorrat  in  La  Cros  e.  ”«  His  shoulder,  looking  for  someone  bold  enough 
is.  and  one  day  he  wrote  to  Peck,  asking  him  dispute  his  views,  and  he  fought  wordy  duel* 
hethcr  he  would  bo  willing  to  go  down  to  La  "*«»  almost  everv  prominent  man  of  science  in 
rosse  and  work  for  Thr  fomxrj/  at  twenty-five  Britain  At  any  rate  he  printed  article*  and 

illars  a  week.  Three  days  later  Mr.  Pomeroy  |  books  attempting  to  controvert  the  views  and 
it  this  telegram  :  *1  accept  your  offer  quicker  conclusion*  of  Professor  Huxley.  Mr.  Darwin.  Sir 
inn  instantly.  For  heaven's  sake  don't  withdraw  J°bn  Lubbock.  John  Stuart  Mill.  Professor  Tyn- 
r  "-/hr  Arsrnaut  (San  Franeiur).  dall.  »nd  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  He  had  tbeconrageof 

tremendon*  self-conceit,  an  arrogant  manner,  ami 
absolutely  no  mdm  of  humor.  Consequently  he 
ARCHBISHOP  Templb,  of  Canterbury.  is  always  always  took  himself  seriously.— Xatjrk  -Vrcri. 


Hw  lu  l.ira  lvuiu.tkfi 

«IUi  I  bm  | r  •  «  r  4 
harae  I’atrat  laMmrri 

*|i|»«M.  Ill  A  JlfT)  .  I'f'Wfi  I  »l  I 
ver  tlM-T  Utl«l  like  *rim 
tm\  dnn't  injur*  I  ha 
UlirV.  VfUntly  n  lm«4 
alwti  iteMliwt.  Py  mall,  I  Or. 
rnrti.  lllu*  mt*  l«  «*!«',  rh»m. 

In*  rot  Ik  r  tattm*  *r»t|  o€h#r 

••••ftil  •BVfNIi'fi  m«<le  *11  h 
rre»  on  le 


No  Presents!  No  Premiums!!  No  Discounts!!! 


TEAS  ind  COFFEES 


AT  ONE- HALF  PRICE. 

'pedal  Irtt--  la  Inrtltutkin-  Clergymen.  Farmer*,  and  Urge 
couMimn  »  For  full  ixuUruUre  sddraa 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

67  Vestry  Street,  New  York  N.  Y. 


NO  STITCHING  IN  THE 


CUSHION  BUTTON 

Supporter 


LOOK 
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Chafing  Dish  Recipes, 


will  b*  AM  IwfOf*.  lie**  If* 
In  rJoth  *»m  liner  Arr»|.l 
y«»ur  opportunity  now. 

In  «Ui»~l ng  mroiHfh  lU 

P**"*  of  Ui  •  «»  fUy  liulc 
volmtui.  <MM>  «  w  ..M>t*^l 

to  «nt*r  t*«  r»i  li  of 


•ofli  lit  in  ilfVi  of 
wk*r*  OMchailn*  <U«h» 

niul  l«i  rtfwn* 

lii  •  wmfc  mart  I-  u* 

•wpoclnl  mi  I  U  <  lair  **i 

t*.. -**#.%•<*»  l*tf*«/rA 

t  kirnr.  *  n,  riii.. . 
lit  Rod  Oik  Kind. 
>*«  I*,  nif 


DISTILLED  WATER 


In  the  sick  rion.  ind  a  i>««u<  pi«t>n 
when  (lie  It  lit  bunnil  tondill. 

I  Ha  WO.STON 


NEW-PROCtSS  W-UER  SIILL 


will  supply  it  t 


petite,  re-acrutcd  with  st 
l*ed  nir.  agreeable  to 
taste,  and  absolutely  p 
Tha  system  U  woudert 


interesting  from  a  scientific 
atandpolnt.  Oar  Iree  IxNiklct 
••A"  tell*  all  about  It. 

I’HICK.  *H». 

The  A.  R.  BAILEY  MFC.  CO., 

4  C«dar  SI..  New  fork. 


the  wooden  sidewalk 
upward  and  respond* 


"  What's  tha  matter,  little  fellow  »"  be  asked 
The  buy  turned  a  tear-stained  fate  upward  a 


a  hole  in 
find  it!” 


A  Hospital  oketeh.— A  little  girl  fire  or  six 
years,  with  big  blue  eve*  that  were  full  of  tear*, 
came  to  Hellevue  Hospital  the  other  day.  She  car* 


tkf  Ktmrry  ef  Ik. 


s  predict  dat  In 
be  nothin’  but  a 


Cowards  !— JlMUt  “  Scief 
two  million  years  dn  a. .rid 
vast  tatll  of  Ice )  “ 

JuitNSYi  "Hem  scwntlkts  i*  fosy  I  Ver  notice 
dry  never  predict  nuthin’  on  a  dog-fight  or  a  prise 
fight  er  a  election  j— its  alias  suthln*  yer  can’t  nail 
’em  wid  a  bet  on  !  /V«l. 

|  The  Wrong  One. -Mon  Hat  sat  "Johnny, 

I  did  the  doctor  call  while  I  was  out '  " 

Lit  i  t.i:  Jonany  (slopping  hts  playi  i  "Yna’m. 

|  He  felt  my  pulse  an’  l<s>ked  at  my  tongue, 
shook  his  head,  and  said  It  wo*  a  very  ser 
case,  and  he  left  this  paper,  and  said  he’d  call 
before  night” 

Bunt)  “Ciractoa*  net  ft  wasn’t  you  I 
to  see  ;  ll  was  the  la  by.”—  TU-Hili. 


DECORUM,  DURABLE.  AND  BEST 

FOR  ALL  CLASSES  OF  BUILDINGS 

ftmS  for  *iwl  dlmmuw 

•art  4««rrt|4i<xi  'A  ftmm  for  Mimau 
II.  H.  NOHTHHor.  Al  Cherry  Hi  .  Nrw  York 
mmvoi  or  nr  ic  K*«ni«kie  rnimhh. 

Perfect  Construction. 


Fair  Dealing. 


Singer  machines  are  so  simple  that  a  child 
can  understand  them;  they  are  so  strong  that 
n  bungler  con  hardly  get  them  out  of  order. 
Every  part  is  made  with  such  scrupulous 
core,  from  the  best  materials,  fitted  in  its 
place  with  the  utmost  exactness,  and  tested 
and  re  tested  so  many  times  before  leaving 
the  factory,  that  it  never  gets  the  ’’fits" 
which  try  a  woman’s  patience,  destroy  the 
fruits  of  her  labor,  and  consume  her  time  in 
vexing  attempts  to  coax  the  machine  to  a 
proper  performance  of  duty  Singer  ma¬ 
chines  are  sold  directly  from  maker  to  user; 
they  arc  guaranteed  by  the  maker,  always 
ready  to  furnish  parts  and  supplies  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  and  not  by  a  middleman 
totally  unable  to  render  this  service.  Ituy 
a  sewing  machine  of  the  Present,  and  not 
One  of  the  Past. 

Oct  a  Singer.  You  can  try  one  free. 

Old  machines  taken  in  exchange. 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 

Salesrooms  in  every  dry  in  die  world. 


Gold 

Bond 

Policy 

issued  by 

The 

Prudential 

Rates  Low 
Protection  Absolute 
Investment  Unexcelled 

Issued  in  amounts  from 

$5,000  to  $100,000 

on  the  Whole  IJfe  limited  Payment 
or  Endowment  Mmn. 


Write  fur 

THE  PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  AMERICA 

JOHS  F.  UR Y DEN  HOME  OFFICE t 

Newark,  N.  J. 


Annual  Income 
Guaranteed  for  Twenty 
Years  is  a  feature  of  the 
new 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 


Thr  Solo. -“Do  you  think  there  will  be  har¬ 
mony  at  your  nest  political  gathering  /"  asked 
the  friend.  ”  Harmony  !”  echoed  the  boss  "Thej 
word  is  too  mil-L  It  Implies  that  somebody  be-  \ 
Side*  me  will  have  a  voice  in  the  proceeding*. 
My  friend.  It’ll  be  .me  grnnd.swee:  solo.**—  II  ask- 
.Vjr. 

forts —  *  That’s 
Yts;  bat  I 

I  never  go  near  It.”  ■*  What’s  the  matter/" 
“Well,  there  are  only  threa  pillaws  that  IB  al¬ 
lowed  to  put  my  head  on.  and  I  can’t  stand  the 
wear  and  tear  of  picking  them  out  from  the  other 
seven. 


Readers  of  The  I.mnmr  Dtoxvr  a n  asked  to  : 


the 


to  ad’ 


ed  by 
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010  aaGUlRfilOTW5C4N  Pf  RISTORTD 
to  all  Ihctr  original  beauty  by  — 
Rockwood  H40  Broadway  (40*51*1? 
for  one  dollar 


gate  tho  girl  told  Tom,  the  big  policeman,  that 
the  cat  was  hart. 

"  I  want  a  doctor  to  he'p  it ! "  she  said. 

Tom  took  her  to  the  receiving  ward,  where  there 
was  a  doctor  who  had  nothing  else  to  do. 

"  Here's  a  case,  doc,"  said  the  policeman. 

•'1  ain't  a"— the  doctor  began.  Then  he  saw 
the  girl's  eyes.  ”  Let  me  see."  he  continued. 

"  Pretty  bad,"  was  the  doctor's  comment.  Then 
he  got  some  knives,  a  little  bottle  of  chloroform 
and  some  bandages  "Yon  mast  help  me,"  he 
said  to  the  girl. 

She  aided  bravely,  tho  It  made  her  very  pale  to 
see.the  sharp  knives  amputating  the  leg.  In  a  few 
minutes  it  was  all  over  and  the  cat  was  partly  re¬ 
covering  from  the  anesthetic. 

“  Now  you  can  take  your  kitty  home  with  you," 
said  the  doctor. 

“  It  ain’t  mine,"  the  girl  said.  - 1  des  found  it. 
Now  oo  lake  care  of  it.  Dood-bye.”  The  police¬ 
man  and  the  doctor  made  faces  at  each  other,  then 
sent  the  cat  to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelly  to  Animals  —Ltsht't  HWt/y. 


nHE  theorist  and  the  advertising  expert 
may  proclaim  the  merits  of  ready- 
mixed  paints,  but  the  practical  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  men  behind  the  brush  proves 
that  the  most  durable  and  cco-  £& 
nomical  paint  material  is  Pure 
White  Lead.  The  brands  named  LmMm  in 
in  margin  can  be  depended  upon  ySS&!' 
for  purity  and  carefulness  in 
manufacture. 


rnrp  Pe,r  colors  u.e  National  Lead  Com- 
r  HPP  pany-a  Pure  While  l.e.d  Timing  Col- 
ors.  Any  shade  desired  is  readily 
obtained  Pamphlet  giving  full  information  and 
showing  samples  of  Colors,  also  pamphlet  entitled 
"Uncle  Sam’e  taper. ence  With  Patou"  for- 
warded  upon  application. 


Current  Events 


Foreign. 

South  Africa. 

June  ii.— Oeneral  Muller  lends  his  army  through 
Botha’s  Pass,  his  object  being  toonupy  Volk- 
rust,  and  cut  ofl  the  Boer  retreat  from 
Laing'a  Nek. 

June  ■*.— A  force  sent  south  by  General  Roberts 
defeats  the  Boers  at  Honiog.pruit,  partially 
clearing  his  lines  ot  communication. 

Sir  Kedvers  Muller  forces  the  Hoert  to  evacu¬ 
ate  Ma|uua  Hill  and  Laing’a  Nek  by  a  turn¬ 
ing  movement  to  tbe  west. 

June  i«.— f.ord  Roberts  announces  the  defeat  of 
the  Boers  under  Botha  fifteen  miles  east  of 
Pretoiin;  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Boers 
under  lie  Wet  on  the  Rhenoaier  River. and 
the  restoration  of  communication  between 
Pretoria  and  Bloemfontein. 

General  Holier  occupies  Volksrust,  north  of 
Ulng'e  Nek. 

June  -4. —General  Holler  reports  the  submission 
of  the  Wnkkcratroom  district. 

June  n.— Lord  Roberts  reports  the  surrender  of 
Kterksdorp,  in  the  Transvaal,  to  General 
Hunter;  General  Kitchener  disperses  a  force 
of  Boer  raiders  who  attacked  the  railway  in 
the  Free  State. 

June  id.  Lord  Roberts  reports  the  occupation 
of  thetown  of  Rustunburg.  In  the  Transvaal, 
hy  a  f'Tie  under  General  Itaden- Powell: 
General  Inn  Hamilton  routed  the  rear-guard 
of  General  Botha. 


National  Lead  Co.,  ron  William  Strret.  New  York . 

^ _ _  Keep  Your  Clothes  and  Furs  from  tho 

MOTH!  MOTH!  MOTH! 


MOTH,  DUST,  and  WRINKLE 
PROOF  BAG. 


MADE  OF  CLOTH 


Entirely  new  idrs,*'/-i«f  a/  lit  itlltm.  aad  closing  s< 
as  lo  csdud*  usiHh  and  dust 
The  hag  irsisiss  hanging  whlli  placing  llie  garments  Id 
’  _  ’  i  from  His  bag 
Thr  coal,  veal,  and  (routers  a>r  all  xipporltd  by  s  com 


_  -  |  and  ulule  removing  them 

Pr«ee*/oe«e  tae  If.  75; 
iMeraartfl  W  HC> 
e* /#«/*<  o/ Mr  e  ameer.’ 
d«bee»,  prepe/d 

IMPERIAL  .SPECIALTY  C0-,  56  Wmrren  Street.  New  York 


bined  t_  lichee  Hanger  pUed  aithln  ih.  coal. 

Garments  always  ready  lot  i i»e  ;  no  nrlnkles  an  maths 


Magnify  at  equal  size  8  to  10  times  more 
than  old  style  glasses  and  at  equal  magnifica¬ 
tion  show  8  to  10  times  larger  field.  Unex¬ 
celled  for  Racing  Hunting.  Field,  Yachting  «*> 

Miihary  purposes;  also  for  Theater  use. 

sSSSs  C.  P .  Goerz 

M»k«suitM.su»s  tuM.rt.,mu«le-sU. 


Othi  m  PoRrinN  Xrwg. 

June  II.— Tha  Chinese  Rmperetr  issues  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  powers  for  the  depnsl  i«-n  of  the 
llownger-Kmpress,  the  establishment  of  a 
protectorate,  and  the  non-interference  of  for¬ 
eign  count rier.  br  measures  for  ttieu.smem- 
berment  of  the  empire. 

June  The  Hosts  uttark  Pan  Ting  Fu. 

Pil/ififlixtl :  General  Grant  reported  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  a  rebel  .trough. .lit  in  Lnrnn. 

Janet).  The  On  wager- Km  pro**  will  nol  offer 
any  objection  to  the  presence  of  f.  reign 
troops  in  China. 


Psmssrsrm^rrf4.s«iv«u  *SwS«ll.Tr  ■  War  s*4  Its.,  4.I.U  is  Ms«K  SS4S.H 
IMS  0,1,  mnsisaS.-si.  as  1W».I  l.l  Ml.  f*c  fsis 

III  f  tiH  rurid»rt  lvl»  ih»*i»l|iM»  A-™ 

a.  I-,-  hit!  FtKIsf  Us...  Beal  Co.,  kslamaioo.  M kb 


How  to  Grow  Good  Frolt.  - 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Lenox  Sprayer  IV 
Company  of  I’ittslield.  Massachusetts,  has  de- 
livered  an  address  before  the  Lenox  Horticulture  I 
Society,  at  Lenox,  Mass.  The  address  bore  «  ■ 
chiefly  upon  spraying  and  general  cu'ture  of  or-  W 
chard  and  field  crops,  how  to  do  it.  do  it  chcaply 
and  good,  and  how  to  obtain  the  most  profit 
from  your  labor  in  the  easiest  manner.  The  1) 
address  is  quite  lengthy,  about  an  hour's  talk.  *  1 
It  will  not  be  sent  to  the  disinterested.  Owners  — 
of  fruit  trees,  stating  if  at  all  interested  in  fruit  ii 
culture,  will  get  this  b>ok.  Had  this  address 

been  placed  on  the  market  in  book  form  it  no  tv •  book  to  trcthfal  retire  <4  the  snobbery  *»t  the  dar, 
doubt  would  have  sold  at  a  good  price.  The  together  with  ik«  ft»Mc*  el  <Wehe.  *rd  their 
full  address,  profusely  illustrated,  in  pamphlet  machinery  TV  dew-t  ICiMVani  H  w.  -dl  p-etrayed 

i„™ ...  iminM  Jbc  r,  ,o 

and  owners  of  estates,  free  for  the  asking,  but  to  (  r„d  it.  May  V  lux*  any  bookwlkr  or  « 01  be 

prevent  imposition  by  the  curious  anJ  disinter-  (  n»i>d  foe  ooe d*4Ur  by  the 

ested,  the  book  will  be  sent  to  fruit  growers,  or  ABBEY  PRESS.  Publishers,  H4  FCth  Avenue.  New  York, 
owners  of  estates,  enclosing  fifty  cents,  to  the  -.vidt  v.n.t/rin 

Lenox  Sprayer  Company.  30  West  Street.  Pitts-  CASK  t5Sii4JSS2r  PAY  *iuT 
Geld.  Mass.  CTflOL) Stark Xarsery.  Us.uisa. la; BaanUk.a.I. 

Header*  of  The  LmniT  Dioor  are  asked  to  mention  tbe  pobHcaUoo  whi 


All  the  idriRiuft  ot  CTAfft  mnh  ft 
UbUtopbroo.  Hiddco  pocket  • 
for  urdi  to  pur  «itSc*n  haidi. 


I  VAP0-CRFe0'  ERE  CO..  180  FuHbfl  Street,  M.  Y 
m  writing  to  adverttoem. 
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Support 
Yourself 
While 
Learning  a 
Profession 


Write  at  once  for  LIFE  POLICIES  $500  to  $5000.  T.m, 
policy  or  agency,  HEALTH  POLICI Efi  p 

meniloning  thtH  Everybody  want.  tbem.  Noufc-11 

paper.  Addrtn  E-  S.  MARVIN,  Supt.,  253  Broadway 


:ne  14.—  Admirml  Xfymonri  in 
ca»lnmu  has  reached  Lang  Pang 
Peking  from  Tieo-Taro,  its  pn 
delayed  by  the  destruction  of  tb 

The  widow  of  William  K.  Oladi 

England. 


Mrrhnnl.  al  t'nalnerr.  F.lcrtrlriun 
Arrhllffl.  WrU#Jc*.#ff  cireoUi 

SEE??  fcTril  ”  ,-n‘ln'  ‘  *" 

IITlIRlTIOlil  CBIXSROIDIUCI  SCH001I, 

801  HM»*  Sorar.ton.  Pa. 

yojoi  Haioi*  8«*tid  for  dree 

Ur.  «t  m ng  mb}*c*  la  which  ioUrwtd. 


June  ij.-A  dispatch  from  the  French  Minister 
at  Peking  to  his  Government  says  that  the 
entry  01  thr  fursi|u  troops  lufto  IVki&ag 

will  not  be  oppuwd. 

Tl«e  fmtBMI  having  replied  mhU  notes. 

Mr.  Gritcom.  United  States  Charg^-d* Af¬ 
faires  at  C«>utaQtiQonle.  is  making  oral  rep¬ 
resentations  regarding  the  American 
claims 

June  1^  — From  lloogkong  it  U  reported  that 
the  fore l;u  Uganda*  in  IV  Icing  hsve  be#  n 
burned,  and  the  German  minister.  Ilcrn® 
vc*M  Kelte Ur,  killed  ;  five  foreign  Hi lOlster  a 
ash  for  safe  rood  act  an<1  Inform  the  T  •ungll- 
Yareen  that  they  can  have  no  farther  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Chinese  Government,  bat  their 
request  for  safe  roaduri  is  rurily  refused 
Ckki  The  municipal  elections  pass  off  with- 
out  disturbance 


University 
Preparatory  School 

ITHACA.  N.  Y. 

Hprctal  prej»r*t.an  for  Cornell  L’nlveraliy. 
<  Vruflmi"  accepted.  Hoarding  and  Day  depart, 
wmla  COBPLETK HOME  Begonia*  Orttlfloalna 
la  Law  and  Medicine.  Hummer  term  from  July 
IMh  lo  RepUiabar  l*h.  Fall  terra  open.  Brp- 


tu*i«>  .rf  He  m*i>  i|ul«i  nt  .<>■  k  nut 

lie  mvlMlI  NiStM^fSiWl  SMf  nH*U» 

eMUr  g  s  •«mw4  iMelimM*  aril 

Half  '  VAil  flit  llluMulnl 

Oil  ah.  A  Hilda.  Ii.lt. ,  llesdiuas 

Avenue  r.  Ilh.ca.  Ren  York. 


Outwears  Leather! 


f«t«dbr 


being  huill  In  fine*!  col- 
mtnaicrnirat  i>I  Northern 
ninn  r<  per  cent.  Only 


\  Oeuulnr  ™u  h»*e  ••  Hn'.—l.  -  n-  i 

jo  .J2i.,:A*TtL\iv‘  cofr.‘; 


COE'S  ECZEMA  CURE  si 


We  Want 
Men_^ — 1 


A  great 
Remedy  for 
Rheumatism 


Mr.  J.  R.  Morse,  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Trading  Company,  Front 
Street,  New  York,  writes:  “Your 
Tartarmtiiink  for  rheumatism 
la  simply  ORKAT.  I  want  to  pre¬ 
sent  sonic  of  it  to  friends  of  mine. 
Please  scud  me  half  u  dozen  bottles. 


TnrtarWhln*  U  tuppll"!  In  hoflfea 
tml-l-o  tin  >I-M "I  * I  OO  ""A  ru*  hr  «A- 

l«ln«U/nll  ilrMU((l>Nor/..«./Vyrfc»  moll. 

•rill,  T*tim,ml*U  I  MICK. 


McKRSSON  &  ROBBINS, 

95  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 
Sols  A*tnt.  for  THE  TARTARIITMINE  CO. 


ELECTRICITY 


Juna  17— Tto 
(kina 


tloa»  are  harrying  troop,  to 

Domestic. 


Politico. 

June  11— The  delegate,  to  the  Ohio  Itomorratic 
slats  convention  Invar  ths  |.  a»r*rm»ni  of 
Admiral  lir*.j  for  ViivPrrddBSl. 

Jons  11  diitYfrnor  IImswiaIi  rsitnniss  bis 

dne  la  ration  that  he  will  not  accept  ths  nomt- 
nation  for  Vt**.  President. 

Jons  i|  -Asnatssr  lUiia  at  Ifilladslphta 
that  tbs  Administration  has  00  chons  for 
Vicc-I'rrsidsr.t 

Thr  DRlhiNSl  roiniiiitts#  hears  tbs  Content 
ing  <1* legal  too  from  Alabama. 

The  Ohio  Demur  vatic  nfnta  raw?f  llsn 
instructs  delegates  for  Mr.  Uryao  and  nomi¬ 
nates  a  slats  ticket. 

June  i«  —  SsvsraJ  contests  were  settled  by  ths 
Republican  national  committee*  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  ths  Warovotti  delegates  were 
•sated  from  Louisiana. 

Ilrmnerallr  r«aventi»#M  oelect  Rational  del- 
egate.  m  i.eorgta.  Kentucky.  Ulaaouri.  and 


*' ~ityn.  WW#-  Aw. 

lit.  Catharine’s  Hall 

In  .do.iMrti  lu  an  cnriition.lly  coenfxilwn- 
•i vr  mom  ol  »tudy.  Itii,  (chocl  ollrf.  w«<ik 
».ln  tli*  jeaokc  and  theory  of  hhj*«c  »u<li  ••  1% 
“'ordinarily  to  •“  had  only  in  c»n«rrvalo*lc»  It 
h  hoped  that  parcel#  wck.ne  a  whool  for  ihrti  daughter* 
•rtll  WagSt.Caiha.toe'a.  Th  Dioraan  fchool 

MISS  CONRO.  Principal. 


T™  PRATT  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

70  rK  h  •»•»-#  H  w  York 

R-ronB*nd«  Worker*  lorolldgea^liMtla.  and  fandllra. 

Crrnt.  about  «-hiwla  M  «».  rrall.  Mar. 

■  IJIUlII  IlMBT 


If  I  |DC  Ramph-  and  rirrulam  10c. 

Iv  L.  I  K  O  H  II.  Ilailard.  XT,  PliUlMd,  Maaa. 

"  FINANCIAL. _ 

N.  W.  HARRIS  &  CO. 


RELIEVES  PAIN 
CURES  DISEASE 


^  A  dm  In.  I  K-mpIT  rail,  on  the  Nary 

June  it.— Pr*wM»at  MiKInlry  m.k«  a  pme. 
I  iiimI  um  of  the  new  reciprocity  agTee. 
m.nt  with  1‘ortagal.  giving  the  liat  of  artl- 
clea  oa  which  datiea  bate  been  reduced. 

yclet  prevail*  In  *«.  Loula. 

Jane  ■«.— Judge  Townaend  bands  down  a  de- 
etaioa  upholding  tlir  Treaty  of  I’arl..  and 
declaring  that  the  Inhabitant,  of  I’ortu 
K  <  o  ate  foreigner*  to  the  €  on.tltutlnn 

and  law.  of  the  United  States  until  tbeir 
•tatus  bad  been  determined  by  Coagreaa 

June  iv— A  new  prepnaltioa  to  •elite  lit*  *1 
L»ai.  strike  wu  adopted  bv  the  men  at  the 
Instigation  of  Samoel  (•  ampere, and  it  la  ex¬ 
pected  it  will  lead  to  arbitration. 

June  id.— The  adminlatratioo  decide*  to  aead 
tr.»,p.  to  <  him  from  Manila  if  the 
alarming  reporta  from  Peking  are  confirmed. 

The  Navy  Department  decide*  to  ectabliih  • 
large  ewallag-atatiun  at  “an  Diego.  Cal 

The  War  Department  issue#  orders  for  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  Mel-.r.Uener.l  W  —  ley  Me,- 

.  of  his  reaching  the  age  limit. 


Issue  TraYellers' 
Letters  of  Credit 


BANKERS. 

)I  Kuuii  Street.  Sew  Totk. 

Dal  1*  IV,nd>  of  Kail, 
rood,  Street  Railway, liat 
and  Electric  Light  cm- 
panic#  I ioiUMinl  and 
Municipal  Hood.  Ilought 


Available  in  all 
Part*  of  the  World.. 


tint 


II.  Mr<;ONEGAL.  Moorhkao,  Mi«i<iaim. 


For  re'Hh  e  rnr—mlio.  ccrrerpcnl  ■  lUi 

umn  Kirmi  *  *rnt u  to.. a  »:tai. u.. ihw,  ra 


•'Rrst-CUss  Riiilroad  Stocks 

and  other  listed  securities  if 
Ixioght  on  our  Instalment 
(jl  plan  will  yield  more  lhan  the 
^  usual  rates  of  dividends.  *  . 

Eramens,  Strong  &  Co.,  1  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

writing  lo  odrertlacra. 


-t»(c n'.y>:  The  Rev. S.  Morton.  D.D.,  Effingham. 
»I  9  .  S.  Raker.  Ithaca.  N.  Y.;  W.  R.  Coumbe. 
La-elai  d.  Fla.;  C.  E.  Lloyd,  Sabina,  O.;  F.  B.  Os- 
go  *.  North  Conway.  N.  H. 

M  'only! :  The  Rev.  !.  W.  Richer.  Bethlehem. 
Fa-;  M.  W..  Cambridge,  Man. 

Co  aments  i«ni:  “Requires  close  study  to  <11*. 
covet  its  great  ingenuity  “-M  W.  H  ;  "Kxcel- 
lenf-C.  R-  O.:  “Shows  a  skilful  hand  "-A  K.; 
“A  feanty.  r*cli  in  strong  pieces,  with  many  fine 
n-r 'tl “— S.  M.  U.;  “Required  some  thought"— 
NV.S.  B. 

t,j«>  “A  marvellous  problem “-M.  W.  If.; 
“Highly  ingenious  "-C.  R.  O.;  “Among  the 
list"  -  A  K.;  "  Unique  and  elegant  mates"— I.  W. 
*>.;  “Interesting,  with  a  goodly  array  of  mates"— 

\V.  W. 

Ko.  47*  is  evidently  loo  difficult  for  the  majority 
of  our  solvers.  But  several  of  those  most  espert  1 
were  caught  by  Mr.  Clark's  trap  R— H  «  in  «?*• 

In  addition  to  those  reported.  J.  R.  (larke. 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich., got  Prof.  P.  Dowell,  of  j 
Muhlenberg  College,  and  M.  Stivers.  Greensboro.  ( 
N\  C-,  got  try 


The  Parit  Tournament. 

I. ASK  PR  Wins. 

The  score  at  the  time  of  going  to  press  is  «»  fol¬ 
lows  i 

H’emJMt. 

Hrodr. 


lAll  common icat Ions  for  this  Department  should 
be  addressed  :  “Chess  Editor.  LITERARY 

Digest." 


Problem  481. 

By  Mackenzie. 

Second  Prise  SyJnty  UruU  Tourney. 
Black-Eight  Piece*. 


9  S  Mortimer . .  »  1. 

i  14  ftllftbury . it^»  \\b 

9  6  Kotcn . .  1  ij 

14  1  Sc  hire  tiler . 6  6 

9  6  Showalter . 9  7 

it  4  Stirling .  1  14 

it  j  Istbigoria . to  5 

sB  sB 

As  1-a.ker's  present  score  can  not  be  reached  hy 
any  other  competitor,  he  hasalrcAily  socuied  the 
first  prise,  consisting  of  j,jo  francs  and  a  Sdvres 
vase. 

Games  from  the  Paris  Tournament, 


Mateo... 
Mar  «,y 
Marshall 


The  Game  Lasker  Lost 


Gambit  Declined 


White-Eleven  Piece* 


Problem  483. 

Dy  H.  Braunoart. 

First  Prlsa  Tiglutkt  Rmndthtm  Tourney 
Black-Nine  Piece* 


7  Is— K  Kt  , 

C.  P.  Morphy.  Duluth,  send.  Black  s  T«h  move 


19  K—  O  *  Ki  *  R 
••  K  s  H  Kt  a  II 
»i  Kt-O  1  Ki-U. 
t.  P  ■  Kl  P  «  P 
*1  Kt— ll  f  P-O  I 
..  Il-Ktschk  A  • 
•  1  K«— K  4  Kl— B 
,1  K  R-fJ  sq  K  R  ; 


Mr.  Morphy  gives  his  reasons  for  making  this 
move  :  “In  the  event  of  White  retreating  the  B. 
we  have  gained  a  move,  while  if  he  ochange  Bv  I 
think  our  post  (too  at  least  as  good  as  Wbiteslf  not 
superior." 

B-K  s  is  better  than  Q-tf  j.  as  it  Aiv/e/taod  Jf- 
ftndt  at  the  same  lima. 


Sicilian  Defense 


.now. 1  las.  Mia.es. 
H‘A>lr.  nu.k. 

:ErV..Mr4 


We  are  sorry  that  so  far  oaly  nine  persons  have 
shown  an  interest  in  this  game,  by  sending  Black's 

s  to  us.  did 


Math, 

II  ■  P  ch 


7th  move  ;  and  five  of  the 
not  make  the  beat  move  for  Black  The  strength 
or  weakness  of  the  Jerome  Gambit  depends  on 
Black’s  rib  move  ;  but  a  weak  move  here  does  not 
prove  anything.  The  benefit  of  a  Consultation 
Game  1s  the  opportunity  It  gives  for  analysis  of 
some  opening,  thus  showing  the  best  continua¬ 
tion*  It  i*.  m  a  certain  sense,  a  problem  for  the 
time  being.  We  shall  give  Black's  7th  move  in  our 
neat  issue.  We  think  it  be*t  not  to  give  the  move 
sent  by  the  majority,  but.  alter  giving  the  several 
moves  sent,  .elect  as  /*r  move  the  one  which,  in 
our  opinion,  is  the  best 


Solution  of  Probl 


Cavil. 

Wj 

P-KI 


.  QtKt  ch 

K-kTa  RiQIhN) 

.  Kt— K  j  ch 

-  s. - 

Kl-Kj  K— O  4  (musD 

.  Q  a  P  ch 

Kt  (Kt  4)  any  K  sfjfmust) 
other 

.  9-<? 6 


a  penalty  for  the  false  move,  but  because  in  at- 1  10  Kt 

tempting  to  Castle  he  touched  his  R  first-  If.  Allho  the 
when  the  move  is  legitimate,  a  player  intending  °r  'luj*e  *‘ 
to  Castle  tonch.es  his  R  first,  hi*  opponent  can  ••*'vV<Jn  K  K1 
Q—Q  v  mate  *iop  (hc  Castling,  and  compel  him  to  move  Ms  R.  for  Black." 

The  reason  for  this  Is  that  a  plater  intending  to '  10  ... 

Kt— Kt*.  mate  Castle  louche*  bis  R.  and  in  moving  it  he  may  ”  X 

-  '  see  that  the  R  move  is  better  than  Cj tiling,  and  J  ”  * 

make  a  more  he  did  not  intend  to  mi<r.  Wh*’n  '  n*ii*p'.a*  cd 
Both  problems  solved  by  M.  W.  H..  University  be  touches  hi»  R  first,  his  opponent  doe*  oot  know  done  • 
of  Virginia  ;  C.  K.  Oldham.  Moundsv.lie.  W.  Va.;  that  he  intend*  to  Castle;  but  if  he  moves  hn.  K 
M  Mnrble.  Worcester.  Mas*.;  A  Knight.  Bastrop.  ,  two  squares,  there  can  not  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  his" bacon? 
T»*  :  W  U.  Miller,  Calmar,  la. 


best  move  now?  And  if  he  had 
Castles,  what  should  he  hav« 

This  position  may  be  looked  upon  us  n  problem 
of  le»*  than  fifty  moves,  (  lack  to  move,  nml  navi 
_  To  draw  will  be  no  disgrace — can  li¬ 
do  it  t 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


Tint  Literary  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  following  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  India  Famine  Fund : 

Previously  acknowledged .  *-i»A? 

Miss  Daisy  Srasongnod.  Avondale,  Cincinnati.  0 .  1.15 

M.  K  Church  South  Sunday-School,  Mt.  Olive.  N.  C .  .t-rt 

Mra.  W.  C.  Moore,  Mt.  Olive.  N.  C . v> 

Mlsa  Sadie  Tutrell.  Mt.  Olive.  N.  C . y 

Henry  Westbrook.  Mt.  Olive.  N  C .  i.®* 

K.  P.  Martin.  L.  I.  City.  N.  V .  ».<»> 

‘‘  8,  8.  Hall,  Portland,  Conn .  t  oo 

ladles’  Society  Baptist  Church,  Idaho  Palls.  Idaho .  «  ... 

Linin' «’  Society  Methodist  Church.  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho . .  < 

Ladlea'  Society  Presbyterian  Church.  Idaho  Palls.  Idaho .  «... 

C.  K.  Society  Presbyterian  Church.  Idaho  Palls,  Idaho. .  >•» 

Church  of  L.  I>.  S..  Idaho  Palls.  Idaho .  «  .0 

Mra.  loseph  A.  Cufnyon.  Pittsburg.  Pa  . .  .  too 

I.  II.  Wales,  New  Britain.  Conn .  10000 

J.  I..  Halbert.  Corsicana.  Tex .  i«-oo 

John  Thorpe.  Port  Miller.  N  Y .  la-n 

P.  C.  Graves.  Hartford.  Conn .  imb 

***** 


The  above  list  contains  only  those  contribution*  received  prior 
to  June  25.  They  have  been  forwarder!  to  Messrs.  Brown 
Brothers  &  Company,  59  Wall  Street,  New  York,  who  arc  cuv 
Indians  of  the  fund  received  by  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred. 


OPENING  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN  CAMPAIGN. 

T1IE  nomination  of  Governor  Roosevelt  for  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dency,  and  the  developments  leading  up  to  it.  have 
brought  out  more  remarks  in  the  press  than  any  other  feature 
of  the  Republican  national  convention  held  in  Philadelphia  last 
week.  The  opinion  seems  to  prevail,  in  papers  of  every  political 
hue,  that  his  nomination  materially  strengthens  the  ticket.  Sen¬ 
ator  Hanna,  according  to  newspaper  report,  agreed  with  Gov¬ 
ernor  Roosevelt  himself  that  the  latter  could  help  the  party  most 
by  running  again  this  year  for  governor  of  New  York.  Senator 
Platt,  however,  is  reported  to  have  said  that  Governor  Roosevelt 
could  not  carry  New  York  next  fall,  a  view  which  some  Demo¬ 
cratic  papers  think  well  founded,  pointing  to  the  narrow  margin 


by  which  he  was  elected  two  years  ago  when  military  hero-wor¬ 
ship  was  at  its  height.  Mr.  Platt's  enemies,  however,  construed 
his  desire  for  the  governor's  nomination  on  the  national  ticket 
more  to  the  fear  that  Roosevelt  would  !>c  reelected  governor  than 
to  any  fear  that  he  would  not  be.  The  fruitless  efforts  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Roosevelt  to  csca|>c  the  nomination,  and  the  counter-efforts 
to  compel  him  to  accept  it.  gave  the  newspaper  men  the  larger 
|>art  of  the  material  for  their  despatches,  and  furnished  the  only 
fame  of  contention  in  the  gathering,  after  the  contests  of  rival 
delegations  had  been  adjusted  by  the  national  committee.  All 


THEODORE  aoosKYn.T. 
(Photograph  by  Path  Broi.) 


the  reports  of  committees  were  adopted  without  contest,  and  the 
nominations  for  President  and  Vice-President  were  finally  made 
hy  unanimous  vote. 

The  renomination  of  the  President  was  so  fully  expected  that 
it  lias  so  far  aroused  no  unusual  comment.  The  platform  con¬ 
tains  little  that  is  novel,  and  is  considered  disappointing  by  some 
of  the  Republican  press. 


THE  TICKET. 

A  Republican  View.  McKinley  is  not  the  first  President  of 
this  age  to  be  renominated  practically  by  acclamation,  but  dur¬ 
ing  his  four  years  in  the  White  House  there  has  arisen  no  anti¬ 
administration  party ;  nothing  of  that  kind  lias  been  seriously 
attempted  or.  so  far  as  the  politically  initiated  confess,  has  it 
been  considered.  At  Philadelphia  there  was  no  hostile  faction 
marching  sullenly  with  the  friendly  delegates  because  opposition 
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WIIX1AM  McKIMlXV. 


was  hopeless,  and  in  thin  happy  respect  President  McKinley  has 
not  had  a  predecessor. 

"The  rcnominntioa  is  fully  earned.  During  a  strain  of  war 
and  political  evolution  the  like  of  which  tho  country  experienced 
but  once  before,  McKinley  as  the  national  executive  has  at  no 
moment  stood  with  the  doubters  or  the  pessimist*.  He  has 
shirked  no  duly  of  tho  moment  because  it  was  forbidding  or 
novel.  He  has  never  once  sought  refuge  in  the  ever-open  shelter 
of  anti-expansion  argument  that  for  many  of  the  Administration's 
determining  nets  in  the  progress  of  expansion  there  were  no 
precedents.  He  has  gone  ahead  on  the  path  of  our  manifest  des¬ 
tiny  without  flourish,  with  a  cautious  tongue,  but  with  an  unfal¬ 
tering  foot,  until  to-day  tho  United  States  arc  greater  in  truth 
and  in  the  estimation  of  the  world  than  ever  before,  and  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party  is  not  only  hopeful,  but  wholly  convinced  of  the 
wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  canvass  about  to  be  made  in  Mc¬ 
Kinley’s  name. 

"The  first  man  to  be  nominated  for  Vice-President,  tho.  by  a 
like  outpouring  of  party  sentiment,  is  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Even 
if  the  second  McKinley  term  should  close  Roosevelt's  career  in 
politics,  ho  would  have  reward  enough  for  public  sendee  through 
a  lifetime.  No  man  ever  received  so  stunning  a  tribute  of  popu¬ 
lar  approval  ns  Roosevelt  received  in  the  persistent  and  at  last 
triumphant  demand  that  he  should  be  the  uundidate  for  Vice- 
President.  The  bosses  who  scare  political  kindergartens  with 
visions  of  their  absolute  and  awful  domination  in  public  af¬ 
fairs  were  chips  on  the  stream  of  the  irresistible  sentiment  for 
Roosevelt,  insatiable  until  it  got  him.” — The  AVa»  York  Sun 

Another  Period  of  Backing  and  Filling.  "Mr.  McKinley  is 
nominated.  This  is  the  reward  he  receives  from  the  Republican 
Party  and  its  leaders  for  the  lamblike  docility  with  which  he  has 
obeyed  their  orders  in  every  particular  during  the  last  four  years. 

"It  is  also  a  guarantee  for  the  United  States  that  if  McKinley's 
nomination  be  followed  by  his  election  there  is  going  to  be  an¬ 
other  period  of  backing  and  filling,  of  sophomore  statesmanship 


and  of  bowing  to  the  will  of  party  leaders.  This  is 
encouraging! . 

In  any  case  the  die  is  cast,  so  far  as  the  Republican 
Party  is  concerned,  unless  McKinley  should  prove  dis¬ 
interested  enough  to  withdraw  in  favor  of  Roosevelt. 
But  it  is  not  yet  too  late  for  the  Democrats  to  save  the 
situation.  There  is  still  time  for  them  to  avoid  the 
pitfalls  of  Brvanism,  Populism,  and  silverism."—  The 
Sew  York  Her  aid  (/«</.). 

Roosevelt  the  Fallen. — ‘‘As  governor  of  New  York 
Roosevelt  dared  to  challenge  the  enmity  of  the  Platt 
machine.  He  instigated  and  jammed  through  the 
Legislature  a  corporation  franchise  tax  law.  which 
made  every  trust,  monopoly,  railway,  and  tramway 
combination  in  New  York  hate  him  and  long  for  his 
destruction.  On  some  occasions,  it  is  true,  he  showed 
the  white  feather.  He  did  surrender  to  Platt  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  but,  whenever  he  did  so.  the  act 
was  so  manifestly  in  the  interest  of  ‘  harmony' that 
nobody  in  his  own  party  felt  that  it  counted.  But  none 
ot  his  friends  ever  believed  that  he  could  be  brought 
to  throw  up  the  sponge  at  Philadelphia  without  ever 
getting  out  of  his  corner. 

"  He  has  done  so.  and  it  only  remains  for  the  next 
legislature  of  the  Empire  State  to  pass  an  act  chang¬ 
ing  his  Christian  name  from  Theodore  to  Dennis,  If 
there  had  been  a  fraction  as  much  sense  as  ‘bounce’ 
in  his  composition  it  would  have  occurred  to  him 
that  he.  and  not  Platt,  nor  yet  Hanna,  held  the  game 
in  his  hand*.  Ho  could  have  continued  to  say  to  the 
latter  that  an  honest  citizen  could  not  allow  his  name 
to  1*  put  on  a  ticket  which  recked  of  Algorism,  Pag¬ 
anism.  Sampsonism,  violation  of  the  constitution,  and 
carpetbag  corruption  in  the  colonics.  He  could  have 
refused  to  stand  for  the  defeat  of  the  Nicaragua  canal 
bill  in  the  interests  of  the  Hunnn-Panama  syndicate, 
and  for  the  ship  subsidy  steal,  and  his  refusal  to 
shoulder  those  policies  of  infamy  would  have  strength¬ 
ened  him  with  the  American  people.  He  could  have 
dared  Platt  to  refuse  him  a  renomination  for  the  gov¬ 
ernorship  of  New  York. 

•'But  Roosevelt  is  n  fallen  idol.  ...  All  that  his 
name  might  have  meant  to  Republican  voters  in  case  he  had 
honestly  asked  for  the  nomination  has  been  lost  to  the  party  by 
his  invertebracy  at  Philadelphia.  It  does  not  lie  in  his  mouth 
any  more  to  say  that  William  McKinley 'has  the  bucklnmc  of  a 
chocolate  eclair  in  a  candy-store  window.'  His  own  is  demon¬ 
strated  to  have  the  consistency  of  a  fresh  murshmnllow  drop."— 
7 he  Washington  Times  (Hem.). 

Chairman  Hanna.— "Tho  rcclcction  yesterday  of  Marcus  A. 
Hanna  as  chairman  of  the  Republican  national  committee  natur¬ 
ally  followed  the  good  work  of  the  convention  in  nominating  Mc¬ 
Kinley  and  Roosevelt 

"Chairman  Hanna  has  grown  steadily  in  the  favor  and  respect 
of  the  country  during  the  four  years  past.  No  man  has  been 
more  mercilessly  caricatured,  but  these  caricatures,  so  far  from 
affecting  the  opinion  of  the  people,  do  not  even  amuse  them.  He 
conducted  the  Republican  campaign  four  years  ago  in  a  clean, 
vigorous.  aggressive.  and  successful  manner.  Since  then  he  has 
been  prominently  before  the  people  and  has  continued  to  grow  in 
public  estimation  the  licttcr  he  is  known. 

'•  His  remaining  as  head  of  the  Republican  national  committee 
insures  a  campaign  of  vigor  and  thoroughness,  of  education  and 
conviction.  No  reasonable  person  can  doubt  that  the  result  will 
be  an  even  more  decisive  victory  for  the  Republican  ticket  than 
in  i */>.-— 7 he  Philadelphia  Press  (Pep.). 

THE  PLATFORM. 

The  platform  reviews  the  record  of  the  past  four  years,  point¬ 
ing  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  noting  "that  while  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  period  of  one  hundred  and  seven  years,  from  1790 
to  1S97,  tharc  was  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  only  $383,- 
028.497.  there  has  been  in  the  short  three  years  of  the  present 
Republican  administration  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  in 
the  enormous  sum  of  $1. 4*3.537-<*>4"  It  also  speaks  with  pride 
of  the  war  with  Spain  and  the  "new  bifth  of  freedom”  given  to 
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ten  millions  of  people  as  a  result.  It  exposes  renewed  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  gold  standard  and  “stedfast  opposition  to  the  free 
and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver."  As  the  paragraph  on  trusts 
seems  likely  to  be  the  center  of  considerable  discussion,  we  quote 
it  in  full : 

”  We  recognize  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  the  honest  cuoji- 
eration  of  capital  to  meet  new  business  conditions  and  especially 
to  extend  our  rapidly  increasing  foreign  trade,  but  we  condemn 
all  conspiracies  and  combinations  intended  to  restrict  business, 
to  create  monopolies,  to  limit  production,  or  to  control  prices,  and 
favor  such  legislation  us  will  effectively  restrain  and  prevent  all 
such  abuses,  protect  and  promote  competition,  and  secure  the 
rights  of  producer*,  laborer*,  ami  all  who  are  engaged  in  indus¬ 
try  and  commerce.” 

In  the  platform  protection  and  reciprocity  are  indorsed,  restric¬ 
tion  of  the  immigration  of  cheap  labor,  aid  to  American  shipping, 
ami  liberal  pension*  are  favored,  “the  policy  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  maintaining  the  efficiency  of  the  civil  service"  is  com¬ 
mended,  the  choice  of  civil  servant*  in  our  new  possession*  is 
applauded,  ami  the  belief  is  expressed  "that  employment  in  the 
public  service  in  these  territories  should  lie  confined,  ns  far  u* 
practicable,  to  their  inhabitants.”  The  Southern  State*  arc  con¬ 
demned  for  their  restriction  of  the  negro  vote.  Favor  is  expressed 
for  good  roods,  rural  free  postal  delivery,  the  reclamation  of  our 
arid  lands,  the  admission  of  New  Mexico.  Arizona,  and  Okla¬ 
homa  to  statehood,  tlie  reduction  of  the  war  taxes,  "the  construc¬ 
tion.  ownership,  control  and  protection  of  an  isthmian  canal  by 
the  Government  of  the  I'nited  States.  ' a  department  of  com¬ 
merce  anil  industries  in  the  Cabinet,  and  the  reorganization  of  the 
consular  system.  Approval  is  given  to  the  Administration's 
action  in  the  partition  of  Samoa,  the  annexation  of  Hawaii,  and 
the  tender  of  friendly  offices  in  the  interest  of  peace 
In  South  Africa;  also  “stedfast  adherence  to  the  |-»1 
Icy  announced  in  the  Monroe  doctrine"  i*  asserted. 

Thu  statement  is  included  that  after  the  war  with 
Spain  we  were  lmund  to  provide  for  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order  und  the  establishment  of  good  gov¬ 
ernment  in  our  new  territory,  and  "to  put  down  armed 
insurrection  anil  to  confer  the  blessing*  of  liberty  and 
civilization  u|*in  all  liic  rescued  people*.  The  largest 
measure  of  self-government  consistent  with  their  wel¬ 
fare  and  our  duties  shall  be  secured  to  them  by  law. 

To  Cuba  independence  and  self-government  were  as 
Mired  in  the  same  voice  by  which  war  was  declared, 
and  to  the  letter  this  pledge  shall  lie  |>erformcd.“ 

Well  Built.  —"The  only  criticism  that  can  stand 
against  such  a  platform  is  to  show  that,  if  executed 
in  good  faith  and  with  knowledge  and  efficiency.  a* 
the  platform  of  1*96  has  been,  it  would  fail  to  defend 
the  honor  of  the  nation  or  to  promote  it*  prosperity, 
and  of  such  criticism  little  indeed  will  be  heard  in  the 
coming  months  of  discussion . 

"The  representatives  of  the  party,  this  year  as  here 
tofore.  have  preserved  a  due  order  and  subordination 
in  framing  its  platform.  They  declare  its  opinions  on 
all  issues  of  broad  national  concern  without  timidity, 
but  also  without  exaggeration.  No  survey  of  Repub 
lican  success  during  the  last  four  year*  or  throughout 
the  long  period  of  general  prosperity  of  which  the 
party  has  been  the  chief  instrument  would  be  adc 
quate  if  it  did  not  recognize  the  wisdom  with  which 
it  has  refused  to  nssist  in  imparting  an  appearance 
of  paramount  importance  to  proposals  of  doubtful  value 
and  topics  of  ephemeral  interest.  Demagogs  and  fan¬ 
atics  have  uniformly  failed  to  receive  its  countenance. 

The  incalculable  service  thus  rendered  to  the  nation 
in  times  both  of  tranquillity  and  disturbance  is  re¬ 
peated  this  year,  and  again  the  Republican  party, 
upon  its  history  and  upon  this  declaration  of  its  princi¬ 
ples  and  policies,  confidently  invokes  the  considerate 


and  approving  judgment  of  the  American  people.’  —  The  Aew 
York  Tribune  <AV/.). 

Nothing  in  It.— “The  so-called  platform  adopted  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  is  not  a  platform  at  all ;  it  is  not  a  declaration  of  principles 
nor  a  program  of  action.  It  is  a  declaration  of  end*  to  Ik-  attained 
by  government  Now.  there  is  no  difference  among  rational  men 
as  to  the  ends  to  lie  attained  ;  everybody  desires  to  lie  prosperous  ; 
everybody  desires  to  have  the  nation  honored  and  influential; 
everybody  i*  in  favor  of  the  millennium  ;  the  only  practical  ques¬ 
tion  is  as  to  the  means  of  attaining  it.  As  to  this  the  campaign 
speech  adopted  in  Philadelphia  in  place  of  a  platform  tells  us 
very  little.  It  declares  against  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver ;  but  that  has  already  liecn  disponed  of  by  legislation.  As 
to  further  financial  legislation  the  platform  is  in  1  favor  of  such 
legislation  ns  will  enable  the  varying  needs  of  the  season  and  of 
all  sections  to  be  promptly  met  in  order  that  trade  may  be  evenly 
sustained.  lal*.r  steadily  employed,  and  commerce  enlarged.' 
The  green  backers  and  silrcrites  are  in  favor  of  just  the  same 
thing:  what  a  party  platform  is  for  is  to  tell  how  u  ]Militicnl 
organisation  purpose*  to  attain  this  end.  but  the  Philadelphia 
document  give*  no  information."  1  he  Aew  York  Journal  of 
Comment  e. 

Strong.  Direct,  Unequivocal.  Fortunate  i*  the  party  that  can 
point  to  the  past  and  the  present  a*  the  index  and  assurance  of 
what  is  to  come.  .  .  .  The  Administration  now  in  it*  fourth  year 
i*  exceptionally  happy  in  it*  record  of  achievements.  It  can  refer 
to  the  fulfilment  of  promise*  and  to  the  highest  degree  of  micccx* 

in  dealing  with  great  and  uiH-x|icctcd  emergencies . The 

platform  i*  strong,  direct,  unequivocal,  a  vigorous  avowal  in  re¬ 
gard  to  work  to  be  jicrformed  within  Iho  next  four  year*  by  the 
great  executive  and  progressive  patty  of  the  country,  unless  the 
|>eoplc  decree  otherwise,  a  most  improbable  event.— The  St, 
/.ouis  ( /' Me- Pemotruf,  (AY/). 

A  Disappointing  and  Unsatisfactory  Declaration.-  The  plat¬ 
form  of  principle*  presented  to  the  people  of  the  country  by  tho 
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National  Republican  Convention  must  be  disappointing  am! 
unsatisfactory,  even  to  the  members  of  the  party  whose  purposes 
it  is  supposed  to  represent.  .  .  .  It  is  discursive,  shambling,  aim¬ 
less.  and  without  purpose  ;  largely  devoted  to  the  thrashing  of  old 


straw  and  inadequate  in  it*  handling  of  the  perti'ien:  .|...**t  ..11* 
of  the  day .—  ///»•  .///<»///.»  »  n>/i/nh>>n. 


THE  CHINESE  DISORDER. 


IN  the  midst  of  the  conflicting  rv|mrts  from  China,  three  j-icr.x 
Peking.  Tien-Tsln.  and  Taku  stand  out  ax  the  im]iortati: 
centers  of  interest.  Peking  and  Ticn-Tsin  each  contains  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Europeans  and  scores  of  Americans.  whose  fate  is  a 
matter  of  grave  anxiety,  \>  hile  Taku,  covered  by  the*  gnus  «»f  the 
llllicd  fleet,  is  quiet  The  Peking  r«i>ortx  have  Ik  .  n  from  «lay  to 
•lay  of  the  most  various  kind  at  one  time  representing  that  all 

the  foreigners  are 
massacre*!  t  h  c 
Emperor  killed, 
the  Empress  |*»w- 
ager  a  suicide,  and 
the  city  in  the 
hands  of  a  seeth¬ 
ing  mob.  at  an* 
other  time,  that 


COL  r.  II-  I.Im  I'M.  s*  SC* 

Of  the ?lb  Infantry,  or  Jereh  from  Manila toi’hina  ri*»tiv  A  large* 

force  of  Chinese. 

w  ilh  many  big  guns  have  been  !«*ml*arding  the  city,  particularly 
the  foreign  quarter  ;  matte  iwiiduigs.  among  them  the  American 
consulate,  have  lievii  destroyed.  aiul  three  hundred  or  more 
foreigners  killed  or  wounded.  Among  those  killed  are  four 
American  marines,  and  the  commander  of  tin.*  Br  ttxli  war-ship 
IS  in  //fin . 


S»  much  for  the  situation.  As  to  the  remedy,  the  powers  arc 
agreed,  so  the  German  foreign  ofhee  announces,  that  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  rescue  the  Europeans  and  Americans  in 
Ticn-Tsin  and  Peking  at  all  hazards.  Admiral  KemplT  reports 
that  Russia  is  moving  twenty  thousand  na  n  down  through  Man¬ 
churia  u|».:i  Peking,  and  the  Yokohama  correspondent  of  the 
l-ondoii  /hi// v  Mu//  says  that  japan  has  chartered  ti  teen  trans¬ 
ports  and  is  mobilizing  her  fleet,  and  will  soon  land  a  large  force 
in  China.  The  other  |mwers  also  arc  preparing  to  send  troops, 
and  Secretary  Long  has  ordered  Admiral  Remcy  to  sail  immedi¬ 
ately  from  Manila  to  Taku  with  the  ri’t/jn.  After  the  relief 
of  the  beleaguered  foreigners,  the  next  step  of  the  powers,  it  is 
supposed,  will  l»c  a  demand  for  adequate  satisfaction  for  the  in¬ 
juries  to  Kuro|>ean  interests  ;  and  the  third  step  will  be*  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  guaranties  against  the  ie|ielition  of  such  uutiages. 

An  unjNirtant  phase  of  the  allair  is  the  ultitude  of  the  Chinese 
Government  toward  the  "rioteis.  ‘  The  attack  of  the  Tuku  forts 
on  the  foreign  war-vessels,  and  the  lmmhurdmvnt  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  consulate  and  other  foreign  buildings  in  Tien-Thin  with  big 
guns,  would  ordinarily,  of  course*,  be  ails  of  war;  but  many  bo- 
heve  that  the  central  Government  lias  lost  control  of  the  army 
ami  can  not  lie  held 
res{Kiiisiblc  for  the 
disorderly  acts  of 
sold  lets  who  have 
thrown  oil  all  au¬ 
thority.  As  com¬ 
munication  with 
the  Chinese  capital 
is  cut  off.  it  i«  im¬ 
possible  f**r  the 
Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  to  disavow 
the  outrages,  and 
tlic  Chinese  minis¬ 
ter  at  Washington 

scents  to  l»c  totally 
in  the  dark  a*  to 
tlic  whole  affair, 
and  merely  reiter¬ 
ates  that  the  hos¬ 
tilities  must  have 
arisen  from  a  mis- 
underst  and  i  ng, 
and  that  all  will 
come  out  right  if 

tlic  i »owcrx  do  n«*t  provoke  the  Chinese  by  invading  their  country. 
'Pc*  Washmgt«*n  correspondents,  however,  rejKirt  that  our  cabinet 
inclines  to  the  view  that  the  hostilities  at  Taku  ami  Ticn-Tsin  arc 
acts  of  war.  and  that  the  Chinese  minister  is  likely  to  receive  lux 
pasxjmrtx  m  a  few  days. 

A  Good  Quarrel  to  Keep  Away  from.  But  if  the  Chinese 
Government  should  admit  its  responsibility  for  the  attack,  what 
will  !*c  the  next  step  taken  bv  the  powers  interested?  Anti  is 
1’iere  any  h*ipc  that  they*  will  bo  able  to  work  together  in  a  suf¬ 
ficiently  harmonious  way  to  compel  China  to  fulfil  its  treaty  ol>li- 
gat'oiis  w itliout  going  to  war  among  themselves?  It  is  one  of 
tii*-  regretabic  chara  of  war  that  ii  tend*  toward  the 

spread  of  warlike  operations  even  among  nations  not  actually  in¬ 
volved  in  the  original  quarrel.  Two  army  or  navy  officers  of 
1  -ii’iT'.t  nations  may  precipitate  a  war  lietween  the  piwers  to 
■vhv  h  their  commands  belong,  even  tho  they  may  try  to  act  with 
the  most  careful  judgment  Particularly  is  this  true  when  there 
has  i*ec-n  a  previous  jealousy  or  rivalry  between  the  two  coiiii- 
tnes. 

"When  t«»  this  chance  of  friction  is  added  a  .suspicion  that  sev¬ 
eral  of  ti.c- great  powers  have  designs  upon  the  territory  of  China, 
it  "ill  l*e  seen  that  the  chief  anxiety  in  Europe  and  the  I/nited 
States  does  not  relate  to  the  result  of  any  hostiluies  that  may  Ik; 
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directed  against  China  alone.  It  is  highly  probable  that  a  very 
moderate  force  of  trained  troops,  armed  w  ith  the  most  improved 
modern  weapons,  will  absolutely  crush  or  annihilate  any  force 
the  Chinese  may  be  able  to  put  in  the  field,  especially  as  the  lat- 
ter’s  supply  of  ammunition  is  supposed  to  be  insufficient  for  a 
successful  campaign.  But  it  is  the  next  step  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  imperial  troops  that  is  likely  to  worry  the  statesmen  of  the 
civilized  world.  They  will  have  to  deal  with  each  other  after 
they  have  finished  w  ith  the ‘heathen  Chinee.’  and  so  far  as  the 
present  outlook  extends  they  would  rather  tackle  two  Chinese 
specters  than  run  the  risk  of  breaking  up  one  European  con¬ 
cert. 

“It  would  be  wise  for  the  United  States  to  hold  aloof  from  all 
concerted  uction  with  other  powers  except  in  cases  in  which  there 
is  absolute  harmony  ami  unanimous  cooperation  If  a  great  war 
must  coma  out  of  the  Chinese  problem  it  is  better  that  we  should 
keep  out  of  it." —  The  Chicago  Record. 

A  Word  for  the  Chinaman.  -"Of  course,  the  Chinese  are 
heathens  and  all  that.  And  they  have  acted  very  badly  toward 
our  missionaries  and  travelers  and  traders.  But  history  is  by 
no  means  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  imposition  of  the  opium 
trade,  and  of  legislation  dictated  from  the  Sand  1-ots.  and  of  the 
Rock  Springs  massacre,  ami  of  a  thousand  other  abominable  out¬ 
rages  inflicted  upon  those  benighted  heathen  by  civilised  Chris¬ 
tians.  Perhaps  it  was  all  for  their  good.  Eel*  arc  much  more 
useful  after  they  are  skinned  than  before,  but  that  fact  seldom 
reconciles  them  to  the  skinning.  The  simple  fact  is  that  the  Oc- 
cidenta!  powers  England,  France,  Russia,  and  the  United  State  s 
—have  for  many  years  been  treating  China  and  the  Chinese  very 
badly— as  badly,  from  the  Chinese  |->int  of  view,  as  the  Chinese 
have  treated  the  strangers  who  have,  uninvited,  intruded  them¬ 
selves  within  their  gates.  We  have  heard  some  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  and  experienced  American  missionaries  to  China,  a:  the 
time  of  some  of  the  worst  Chinese  anti-mission  riots,  declare  that 
they  did  not  wonder  a  bit  ut  the  conduct  of  the  Chinese,  and.  on 
the  ground  of  the  natural  let  lalionir.  did  not  greatly  blame 
them. 

"  Wo  are  going  on.  however,  to  coerce  China  into  submission  to 
our  ways.  Wo  ure  all  agreed  that  it  is  our  right  and  our  duty 
to  do  ho.  Wo  can  not  permit  that  vast  empire  to  lie  shut  against 
u».  There  is  too  vast  u  prospect  of  profit  In  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  resources  and  in  the  sale  of  our  goods  to  its 
inhabitants.  Why.  if  Chinn  were  as  well  supplied  with  rail¬ 
roads  as  is  the  United  States,  it  would  have  at  least  two 
million  miles.  We  have  simply  got  to  go  in  and  build  those 
roads  and  make  thirty  per  cent,  dividends  on  their  stock 
if  it  takes  all  tbo  smokeless  js.wdcr  in  the  world  to  do  it. 
But  what  a  wretched  travesty  u|s>n  sense  and  justice  it  is  to  oj»- 
prove  and  urgently  promote  such  a  campaign  against  China, 
which  is.  or  should  lie.  ns  independent  a  sovereign  state  ns 
there  is  in  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  to  cavil  at  the  su|>- 
pression  of  insurrection  and  brigandage  in  the  Philippines,  which 
by  every  principle  of  international  law  and  natural  morals  are 
subject  to  our  sovereignty  and  to  control  which  is  legally  and 
morally  our  duty  as  well  as  our  right ! *—"  /I'.  L'.JTin  7 he  .\ r_' 
York  Tribune. 

Value  of  the  Philippines  Now  Appears.—"  But  for  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  our  fleet  and  our  army  there,  where  would  American  in¬ 
terests  be  in  China  to-day?  .  .  .  Where  would  the  United  States 
have  once  been  in  this  settlement?  W’e  should  have  had  two  or 
three  ships  in  China.  Wc  could  have  landed  a  couple  of  hundred 
sailors  and  marines.  We  would  have  been  without  a  battle-ship 
or  a  soldier.  Our  forces  would  have  been  eight  thousand  miles 
away.  No  transport  would  have  been  in  existence.  The  United 
States,  with  all  its  vast  interests,  would  have  stood  silently  by. 
unable  to  speak  with  authority  or  to  act  with  decision,  to  have 
weight  in  the  council  of  nations  to  safeguard  the  future  of  a  great 
and  growing  trade. 

"To-day  the  Ninth  Regiment  is  already  on  the  way  from 
Manila.  It  will  be  at  Taku  in  a  week.  No  fleet  but  Japan's  is 
stronger  in  the  East.  No  power  speaks  with  a  more  authoritative 
voice  or  is  more  heeded.  The  treaty  rights  of  American  trade 
and  manufactures  in  Chinese  commerce  will  be  regarded  by  every 
nation  and  remain  safe  because  under  the  Republican  policy  of 
expansion  the  U nited  States  is  planted  or  lioth  skies  of  the  Pacific, 
asking  no  more  than  its  rights,  and  equal  to  their  protection." — 
The  Philadelphia  Press. 


HOW  THE  AMERICAN  PRESS  VIEW  THE 
SOUTH  AFRICAN  SITUATION. 

OW  that  the  newspapers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  seem 
to  agree  that  the  Boer  cause  in  South  Africa  has  waned  to 
an  all  but  total  eclipse,  some  interesting  observations  oil  tho 
British  triumph  arc  apjiearing  on  the  editorial  pages,  and  a  brief 
glance  at  the  American 
comment  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  reveals  many 
side-lights  on  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

The  Providence  Journal 
(Ind.)  expresses  a  view 
widely  held  by  the  pro- 
British  press  when  it  says 
that  the  British  triumph 
"will  l«e  to  the  advantage 
of  everybody  concerned, 
and  within  that  lilicral 
category  may  lie  included 
all  the  nations  on  the  face 
of  the  earth."  The  Hart¬ 
ford  lour  an/  (Rep.),  too. 
thinks  that  "there  are 
good  days  ahead  better 
days  than  any  in  the  past 
-  for  Boer  and  Briton  alike 
in  South  Africa.”  The 
Hartford  Timet  (Ind. 

Dcm.)  sees  nothing  to 

glory  over  in  the  fighting  exhibition  that  South  Africa  lias 
given  the  world.  It  says:  "Wc  certainly  hope  tliiK  South  Af¬ 
rican  ’  killing  match'  is  finished.  Some  thousands  of  valuable 
lives  have  been  needlessly  sacrificed,  nnd  the  Boers  should  lie 
able  to  realise  that,  in  forcing  tho  war  issue,  lather  than  to  yield 
fairness  and  equality  in  government  to  all  within  their  border*, 
they  have,  after  all,  only  been  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
British."  A  pro-Boer  view  of  the  end  of  the  war  may  be  seen  in 
the  comment  of  the  New  York  Sun  i  Rep.  I .  which  says  :  "  We  can 
only  'ay  again  that  it  is  an  ominous  event  when  in  the  present 
age  one  civilised  state  conquers,  annexes  to  itself,  and  almlislien 
the  independence  of  another,  even  when  the  victim  is  no  bigger  or 
stronger  than  a  Boer  republic."  Tho  Philadelphia  Aorth .  liner- 
/fit* (Ind.  Rep.),  too. declare* that  England's  cold-blooded  perfor¬ 
mance  in  blotting  out  the  two  republics  "marks  the  lowest  stage 
to  which  international  morality  lias  ever  descended  since  tho 
modern  world  took  shape." 

Some  of  the  l>cmocratic  press,  such  as  the  Indianapolis  Sen //• 
net.  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  and  the  Kansas  City  Timet  charge 
that  the  administration  at  Washington  lias  aided  England.  The 
timet  says-  "England  has  committed  the  crime  of  tile  century 
nnd  this  Government  has  been  an  accessory.  .  .  .  The  cowardly 
nnd  truckling  pro-British  Administration  at  Washington  should 
be  and  will  be  held  to  a  strict  accountability  for  bringing  this 
reproach  upon  the  republic  and  its  lilierty-loving  citizens." 
Many  Republican  papers  heartily  sympathize  with  the  burghers. 
Says  the  Cleveland  Leader  ( Rep.)  ;  " The  spread  of  Democratic 
institutions  is  Iwatcn  back  by  armies.  It  is  u  turning  backward 
of  the  tide  of  progress  which  must  distress  millions  of  lovers  of 
human  freedom  in  other  parts  of  the  world  than  South  Africa. 
.  .  .  Every  despot  feels  more  secure  because  the  Boers  have  been 
unable  to  save  their  country,  however  much  liis  sympathies  may 
have  been  with  the  weak  against  the  strong,  or  influenced  by 
dislike  of  Great  Britain." 

The  Southern  press,  too.  contain  many  interesting  comments. 
The  Baltimore  American  (Kep.l  says:  "If  humanity  is  not 
staggered  by  the  losses  or  by  the  cost  of  the  war,  it  is  astounded 
by  the  heartless  policy  of  the  British  Government  front  the  l>c- 
ginning  to  the  end.  In  this  it  lias  paid  the  price  which  Kruger 
predicted."  The  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.)  says:  "Cecil  Rhodes 
realizes  his  program  as  to  the  map  of  South  Africa,  which  was  to 
'color  it  all  red.'  and  it  is  the  reddest  thing  of  the  kind  since  the 
jcirtition  of  Boland."  The  Baltimore  Herald  (Ind.).  in  surprise 
at  the  Boer  "collapse."  says :  "It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  scheme  of  defense  has  been  for  the  most  part  a 
gigantic  bluff,  and  that,  when  the  real  truth  alxiut  the  cam- 
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pnign  shall  have  been  revealed,  the  world  will  yield  la  n  feel¬ 
ing  of  undisguised  astonishment  at  the  one-sided  ness  of  the 
struggle."  The  New  Orleans  Picayune  (l)rm.)  compares  the 
Boers  with  the  Confederates,  saying  that  "in  lioth  cases  the 
beaten  people  made  a  grand  fight."  and  that  all  they  have  to 
show  for  it  is  a  fine  military  record  and  "the  consciousness  of 
having  done  their  duty." 

looking  to  the  future  relations  between  Boer  and  Briton,  the 
St.  Louis  li/obe- /democrat  (Rep.)  declares  that  nothing  short  of 
a  federation  of  the  British  possession*  in  South  Africa,  with  the 
same  measure  of  home  rule  enjoyed  by  Canada  and  Australia 
"can  prevent  the  recurrence  of  rebellions  in  South  Africa  which 
will  be  more  formidable  than  the  war  which  is  now  drawing  to  a 
close."  "The  least  England  can  do."  declares  the  Minneapolis 
Times  ( Ind.  i ,  "is  to  make  the  Boer  at  home  in  his  own  land,  and 
England  will  miss  a  glorious  opportunity  if  she  docs  not  put 
pacification  above  revenge."  The  Colorado  Springs  Gazette 
(Rep.)  remarks;  "There  i»  no  occasion  for  freedom's  shrieking 
whichever  side  wins  in  this  contest.  .  .  .  For  after  all.  a  cause 
such  as  this  can  not  be  determined  by  war.  The  control  of  South 
Africa  in  the  future  and  the  direction  of  its  development  rie|>eiids 
less  upon  the  relative  strength  of  the  armies  that  have  been  fa¬ 
cing  each  other  than  it  does  upon  the  relative  vigor  of  the  two  races 
that  will  compete  or  cooperate  in  the  ta-k  of  making  that  land 
what  it  is  to  be."  But  7 he  Deseret  .Yews  (Ind.).  Salt  I.ake.  ob¬ 
serves;  "The  downfall  of  the  republics  is  certainly  a  matter  of 
regret,  but  the  defeat  of  Great  Britain  in  this  unequal  conflict 
would  have  been  still  more  deplorable.  For  that  would  have 


been  a  signal  for  the  advance  of  the  opjioncnts  of  liberty  from  all 
sides." 

On  the  Pacific  coast  the  Seattle  Post- Intelligencer  (Rep.) 
say*  "England  can  use  her  triumph  only  to  build  up  thriving, 
free,  ami  happy  colonics  by  and  by  to  become  loyal  as  well— 
upon  the  rains  of  the  subjugated  states.  For  them  the  high  hope 
of  independence  fades  forever;  but  as  English  subjects  they  will 
enjoy  rights  and  privileges  that  have  been  won  through  centuries 
of  struggle  happier  than  their  own.  Whatever  their  sympathies, 
the  people  of  this  country  will  lie  glad  that  this  sorrowful  war  is 
at  an  end."  The  San  Francisco  Call  believes  that  "history 
records  no  more  pitiful  tragedy  than  has  been  enacted  in  South 
Africa.  Nor  does  history  record  a  more  amazing  spectacle  than 
the  wild  rejoicing  in  Great  Britain  that  a  victory  has  been  gained 
by  that  empire  over  two  weak  republics.  The  British  force  out¬ 
numbered  the  Boer  army  more  than  twelve  to  one.  Yet  London 
went  mad  over  the  victory!  If  the  record  of  human  affairs  has- 
been  correctly  written  such  rejoicing  over  such  a  victory  is  a 
symptom  of  national  decay."  The  Freeman's  Tabor  Journal 
(S)iokanc)  finds  in  the  British  triumph  this  moral:  "The  Boers 
are  whipped  ;  their  nation  is  no  more  God  and  man  knows  that 
might,  not  right,  won.  Public  sentiment  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  ca-*c.  and  God  was  on  the  side  of  the  fellows  with  the  big¬ 
gest  guns  and  bank  accounts.  Let  labor  profit  by  the  lesson, 
organize  for  power,  and  rely  upon  themselves  to  fight  and  win. 
Sentiment  will  neither  release  the  mortgage  on  the  cow  nor  buy 
bread  for  the  babies.  It  is  a  business  proposition.  Unite  by  aud 
for  v ourselves." 
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THE  CUBAN  ELECTIONS. 

HE  municipal  elections  which  took  place  in  Cuba  on  June  16 
were  the  first  held  in  that  island  since  it  has  come  under 
American  control,  and  on  that  account  have  attracted  wide  atten¬ 
tion.  The  election,  by  a  majority  of  13,073  to  6.534.  of  General 
Alejandro  Rodriguez  as  mayor  of  Havana  is  regarded  as  a  vic¬ 
tory  for  the  Cuban  military  element,  as  well  as  for  the  cause  of 
Cuban  independence.  Rodriguez  represented  the  Nationalist 
party— the  party  of  General  Gomez  and  was  opposed  by  the 

m«*re  radical  "  Re¬ 
publican  party." 
which  won  some 
small  victories  in 
the  provinces  of 
Santa  Clara  and 
Matanras  At 
Santiago  the  issue 
was  fought  out  on 
the  basis  of  the 
color  line,  tho 
white  man’s  ticket 
being  elected.  The 
democratic  Union 
party,  the  most 
conservative  party 
of  all.  met  with 
such  small  success 
that  in  many  cities 
it  withdrew  its 
candidate*. 

Much  comment 
has  liven  aroused 
by  the  light  vote 
cast.  In  Havana,  where  about  60.000  men  were  entitled  to  vote, 
less  than  25,000  registered  and  only  I9.600  votes  were  cast.  Says 
the  New  York  Sun  :  "When  it  is  considered  that  the  decimating 
wars  through  which  Cuba  has  passed,  with  the  frightful  accom¬ 
paniments  of  disease  ami  starvation,  have  led  straight  toward  a 
ballot-box  for  their  reward  ;  when  it  is  remembered  that  for  genera¬ 
tion  after  generation  it  has  been  the  dream  of  Cuban  patriots  and 
the  hope  of  its  people  to  secure  the  boon  of  self-government,  last 
Saturday's  vote  is  disappointing."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Public  lotgtr  point* out  that  "the  proportion  (of  voters] 
in  Cuba  is  the  proportion  of  the  Latin  countries  of  Europe," 
such  as  France  ami  Italy,  and  adds  that  if  the  vote  was  a  light 
one,  the  election  was  peaceful  and  orderly.  The  New  York 
Tribune  declares  that  the  first  result  of  the  election  is  to  give 
“some  assurance  of  the  orderliness  of  the  Cuban  people  in  such 
matters,"  and  comments  favorably  on  the  fact  that  no  riots  or 
other  disturbances  took  plucc.  This  feature  ulso  elicits  praise 
from  the  Columbia  Shite,  which  says: 

"Three  things  stand  out  prominently  from  the  record:  First, 
the  candidates  were  few ;  showing  no  such  craze  for  office  as  had 
been  forecasted.  Second,  the  vote  was  light ;  show  ing  that  many 
electors  felt  easy  as  to  the  consequences,  no  matter  who  might 
lie  elected.  Third,  the  voting  and  the  count  were  conducted  with 
marvellous  order,  showing  that  those  who  took  part  in  the  con¬ 
tests  were  unswayed  by  passion  and  appreciated  their  duty  as 
good  citizens  to  respect  the  decisions  reached.  .  .  .  Not  finally, 
but  very  thoroughly  so  far.  the  Cubans  have  vindicated  them¬ 
selves  against  their  detractors." 

By  many  of  the  papers  it  is  claimed  that  Cuba,  having  shown 
herself  fully  capable  of  self-government,  should  now  be  given 
complete  independence  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  New  Orleans  Daily  Picayune .  the  election  proved 
to  l>c  "a  direct  rebuke  to  the  annexation  desires  of  the  adminis- 
ration."  and  "shows  conclusively  that  the  majority  of  the 


Cubans  arc  opposed  to  annexation,  and  favor  the  absolute  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  island."  The  Philadelphia  Sorth  American  de¬ 
clares  : 

"It  now  only  remains  for  the  United  States  to  hasten  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  work  which  it  has  so  auspiciously  begun.  A  gov¬ 
ernment.  civil  in  all  its  branches  and  free  from  the  taint  of  mili¬ 
tary  control,  should  be  erected  at  once.  Its  administration 
should  be  left  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens  of  the  island, 
and  our  soldiers  should  lie  withdrawn  and  department  com¬ 
manders  recalled  at  the  earliest  possible  day.  The  end  of  our 
usefulness  is  arriving.” 

PHILIPPINE  AMNESTY  PROCLAMATION. 

HE  President’s  proclamation  of  amnesty,  promising  "com¬ 
plete  immunity  for  the  past  and  absolute  liberty  of  action 
for  the  future  "  to  all  Filipino  insurgents  who  within  ninety  days 
"formally  renounce  all  connection  with  such  insurrection  and 
subscribe  to  a  declaration  acknowledging  and  accepting  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  and  authority  of  the  United  States  in  and  over  the  Phil¬ 
ippine  Islands."  is  regarded  as  a  move  that  may  mark  a  new 
phase  of  the  Philippine  situation.  The  proclamation  promises 
free  transportation  to  any  |»urt  of  the  archi|>clugo  to  those  who 
accept  it.  and  promise*  that  "tho  military  authorities  of  the 
United  States  will  pay  30  pesos  ($27  in  silver]  to  each  man  who 
presents  a  rifle  in  good  condition.”  It  is  considered  significant 
that  on  Thursday  of  last  week,  the  day  the  proclamation  was 
issued  in  Manila,  two  hundred  Filipinos  who  are  not  pro-Ameri¬ 
can  in  their  sentiments  met  in  Mnnilu  to  determine  methods  for 
securing 'peace.  The  despatches  from  Manila  say  that  the  con¬ 
ference  "was  composed  of  the  distinctly  revolutionary  element." 
and  thirty  |«oliticai  prisoners  were  released  from  jail  in  order  to 
attend.  The  New  York  Sun's  despatch  says:  "The  spirit  of 
the  assembly  was  apparent,  since  the  memlicrs  believe  that 
Aguinaldo  will  abide  by  their  decision.  Seftor  Patcrno declared : 
’All  failing  to  observe  the  mandates  issuing  from  this  chair, 
which  i*  hacked  by  Aguinaldo,  arc  criminal  traitors.’  This  was 
the  first  general  meeting  of  Filipino*  since  the  fall  of  Tnrlac. 
.  .  .  All  those  who  took  part  in  the  meeting  were  in  favor  of 
peace."  The  meeting  unanimously  adopted  the  following  seven 
conditions  which  they  considered  necessary  to  un  honorable 
peace.  A  request  for  independence  docs  not  appear  in  the  list. 
The  demand  for  the  expulsion  of  the  friars,  the  despatches  report, 
was  passed  with  shouts  of  approval,  the  entire  assembly  shout¬ 
ing.  ”  Expel,  expel ! "  Here  is  the  list : 

First— Amnesty. 

Ncc->nd— The  return  by  the  Americans  to  the  Filipinos  of  confiscated 
property 

Third -Employment  for  the  revolutionary  generals  in  the  navy  and  mill, 
tta  when  established. 

Fourth— The  application  of  the  Filipino  revenues  to  succor  needy  Filipino 
soldiers. 

Fifth— A  guaranty  to  the  Filipinos  of  the  esercise  of  personal  rights  ac¬ 
corded  to  Americans  by  their  Constitution. 

Si*  tb— Establishment  of  civil  governments  at  Manila  and  in  the  prov- 
iacoa 

Seventh— B* pulsion  of  the  friars. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.).  which  has  opposed 
nearly  all  of  the  administration's  Philippine  measures,  admits 
that  "it  is  a  good  thing,  however,  that  the  administration  has 
now  done"  in  issuing  the  amnesty  proclamation,  “and  the  issue 
of  the  proclamation  is  cause  for  congratulation.  What  every 
right-minded  man  wants  most  of  all  is  a  cessation  of  the  fighting, 
and  it  seems  only  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  offer  of  clemency 
now  made  will  help  much  to  bring  about  this  result."  The  New 
York  limes  (Ind.)  says: 

"It  is  impossible  at  this  distance  and  with  the  information  ac¬ 
cessible  to  tell  what  will  be  the  effect  of  this  offer.  It  is  a  fair 
presumption.  howerel’T^that  the  President.  General  MacArthur, 
and  the  commissioners  have  sufficient  evidence  that  it  will  be 
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generally  accepted  or  it  would  not  have  been  issued.  The  criti¬ 
cism  that  it  is  intended  as  a  starter  in  the  campaign  for  the  re- 
election  of  the  President  does  not  seem  very  profound.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kinley  is  not  exactly  that  kind  of  a  politician.  He  is  much  too 
shrewd  not  to  see  that  such  a  step,  unless  it  was  warranted  by 
the  facts,  would  react  heavily  against  him.  There  are  four  long 
months  yet  before  the  election.  That  is  quite  long  enough  for 
the  truth  to  l*e  known  about  a  proclamation  issued  to  deceive  the 
people,  supposing  that  he  wished  t<>  do  that,  which  we  do  not  for 
u  moment  believe." 

Quite  a  different  view  appears  in  the  Philadelphia  Reeera 
(Ind.),  which  says: 

"  Evidently  a  herculean  effort  is  being  j.ut  forth  to  make  the 
facts  square  with  the  frequent  announcements  that  'the  war  is 
over.'  The  situation  in  the  Philippines  is  dreadfully  cml*ar- 
rassing  for  an  executive  reelection.  The  most  dexterous  spell¬ 
binders  experience  great  difficulty  in  finding  at-.logies,  to  say 
nothing  of  justitication,  f  ir  the  suppression  of  the  Filipinos'  aspi¬ 
rations  to  be  masters  of  their  own  destinies — aspirations  which 
the  American  people  enthusiastically  approve  when  manifested 
among  any  liberty-loving  |>cople.  The  weak  plea  that  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  Filipinos  to  American  domination  was  the  result  of 
the  incendiary  agitation  of  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  leaders, 
hungry  for  sjioils  and  power,  lias  been  exploded.  The  native 
Government  has  been  scattered  to  the  winds ;  most  of  the  chief 
'conspirators’  are  our  prisoners  and  still  their  alleged  dujies 
fight  on.  Our  sovereignty  doc*  not  extend  beyond  the  range  of 
our  guns.  If  a  cause  have  ever  earned  respect  by  the  devotion 
of  its  siip|>orters  the  Filipino*  have  become  entitled  to  generous 
consideration." 

ANOTHER  FEDERAL  JUDGE  ON  PORTO  RICO. 

LESS  newspaper  discussion  has  followed  the  opinion  of  Judge 
Townsend,  of  the  United  Stnte*  circuit  court  for  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Southern  New  York,  to  the  effect  that  the  Constitution 
does  not  necessarily  “follow  the  flag"  to  Porto  Rico,  than  fol¬ 
lowed  the  opinion  of  Judge  IxKhren.  of  the  United  States  district 
court  of  Minnesota,  considered  in  these  columns  May  a 6.  who 
held  that  the  Constitution  docs  follow  the  flag  to  that  island.  Yet 
it  is  remarked  that  Judge  Townsend's  opinion  is  of  considerably 
greater  legal  weight,  inasmuch  as  the  case  under  consideration 
(a  dispute  over  tariff  duties  on  tobacco  imported  from  Porto  Rico) 
directly  involved  the  status  of  the  island,  while  Judge  I^tchren's 
opinion  was  an  vbiter  itietuni,  the  question  in  that  case  not  being 
directly  involved. 

Judge  Townsend  decides  that  our  federal  government  has  the 
power  to  acquire  territory  and  rule  it  independently  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  ;  so  that  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  providing  that 
“all  duties,  imjaists.  nnd  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States"  does  not  necessarily  mean  free  trade  between  the 
United  States  nnd  its  "dependencies."  In  short,  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  doM  not  "follow  the  flag."  and  our  Government  can  rule  the 
people  of  acquired  territory  us  subjects.  Judge  Townsend  says: 

"The  framers  of  the  Coustitution  intended  that  instrument  not 
ns  a  limitation  ujion  the  freedom  of  the  new  sovereign  in  acting 
for  the  States  in  foreign  affairs  ;  not  as  a  chock  to  growth,  but  as 
the  organic  law  of  a  nation  that  can  live  and  grow.  To  deny 
this  power  to  govern  territory  at  arm's  length  would  be  to  thwart 
that  intention  to  make  the  United  States  an  unfettered  sovereign 
in  foreign  affairs.  For  if  we  wage  war  successfully  we  must 
some  time  become,  as  many  think  we  arc  now.  charged  with  ter¬ 
ritory  which  it  would  l*e  the  greatest  folly  to  incorporate  at  once 
into  our  Union,  making  our  laws  its  laws,  its  citizens  our  citi¬ 
zens.  our  taxes  its  taxes,  and  which,  on  the  other  hand,  interna¬ 
tional  considerations  and  the  sense  of  our  responsibility  to  its  in¬ 
habitants  may  forbid  us  to  abandon.  The  construction  of  the 
Constitution  which  would  limit  our  sovereign  power  would  force 
us  into  a  dilemma  between  violating  our  duty  to  other  nations 
and  to  the  people  under  our  carv  «<n  the  one  hand  and  violating 
our  duty  to  ourselves  on  the  other.  Tliat  construction  would  in 
such  case  imperil  the  honorable  existence  of  our  republic.  It 


c-.uld  not  have  been  intended  by  those  who  framed  our  Constitu¬ 
tion  that  wc  should  be  bom  a  cripple  among  the  nations. 

"There  has  been  found,  then,  no  reason  either  on  principle  or 
authority  why  the  United  States  should  not  accept  sovereignty 
over  territory  without  admitting  it  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Union  or  making  it  bear  the  burden  of  the  taxation  uniform 
throughout  our  nation.  To  deny  this  power  is  to  deny  to  this 
nation  an  important  attribute  of  sovereignty.  The  intent  of  the 

Constitution  is  to 
make  the  Federal 
Government  a  full 
sovereign  w  i  t  h 
I  lowers  equal  to 
those  of  other  na¬ 
tions  in  its  deal¬ 
ings  for  the  States 
in  foreign  affairs." 

Anti-expansion  - 
ist  papers  like  the 
Springfield  Repub¬ 
lican  (Ind.)  re¬ 
main  unconviuccd 
by  the  Judge's  rea¬ 
soning.  '1  he  Re¬ 
publican  says : 

"And  so  the 
President  and  the 
Senate,  as  the 
treaty  -making 
power,  may  annex 
any  territory  they 
me  able  to;  and 
may  then  dclcgutc 

to  Congress  the  power  to  net  beyond  the  Constitution,  and  ex¬ 
actly  a*  it  pleases,  in  relation  to  the  new  territory . 

"Such  views  us  these  place  the  Government  nbovo  the  people 
who  created  it.  nnd  who  in  a  written  Constitution  imposed 
hounds  upon  the  ncopo  of  its  authority.  They  seem  to  us  to  l>c 
revolutionary  doctrines  and  to  mark  with  renewed  emphasis  the 
great  change  which  is  quietly  being  forced  Into  American  insti¬ 
tutions  to  nu-et  the  needs  of  a  revolutionary  policy  of  distant  con¬ 
quest*  nnd  alien  annexation*.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
are.  or  were,  the  sovereign  power  in  this  country,  nnd  not  the 
Government  at  Washington.  The  people  can,  if  they  choose, 
delegate  to  President  or  Congress  the  unlimited  ] sneers  claimed 
for  them  bv  Judge  Townsend ;  but  this  the  people  have  not  ns 
yet  done,  and  until  they  have  done  so  Congress  can  step  beyond 
the  constitutional  law  of  itslieing.  in  the  government  of  territory 
of  the  United  States,  only  by  an  act  of  usurpation.  Presumably 
the  case  before  Judge  Townsend  will  l>c  appealed  to  the  higher 
courts." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF. 

A  MEii  <!eal  o(  promising  laundry  talent  Is  going  astray  In  China. —  r»e 
Baltimore  Amer  nan. 

SoHKaODV  is  writing  about  “  How  the  Turk  Worka."  One  of  his  way*  is 
to  work  Code  Sara.—  The  Ixmitnlle  Conner. Journal. 

TUB  Republican  convention  of  1900  administered  to  Theodore  Roosevelt 
a  large,  bitter  pill,  heavily  sugar-coated. —  Tke  Mtadrtfkia  Istlget . 

lx  dividing  the  profits  of  Christianizing  China  It  Is  believed  that  Russia 
will  consent  to  take  the  territory  and  permit  the  other  nations  to  have  the 
converts.—  Tkr  Mihoankee  Sentinel. 

Nobody  will  question  the  accuracy  of  Mayor  Van  Week's  statement  that 
hss  purchase  of  ice  stock  was  "not  a  big  transaction."  It  was  about  the 
smallest  transaction  on  record.—  Tke  Xexv  York  Il'or/J. 

A  MOXTAXA  ViF.W.— So  long  as  it  was  wrong  for  W.  A.  Clark  to  spend 
$t  in.'uota  be  elected  Senator  it  must  surely  be  light  to  spend  one  hundred 
times  as  much  to  elect  William  McKinley  President  of  the  United  Suites. — 
The  Hntte*  Montana  Miner. 

Pki-svh  mix  :  "Now  the  time  limit  is  abolished,  how  will  you  Metho¬ 
dists  get  rid  of  a  clergrman  when  you  don't  like  him  »"  Methodist  :  ••  Oh. 
I  suspo>e  we  shall  have  to  cut  off  h(s  pay  and  starve  him  out.  ns  you  other 
sects  do.'*—  Tke  InJianafolii  Journal. 

Mu.  Josfth  P.  Mstoxrv  of  l^rnn.  Mass..  Is  the  candidate  of  the  Socialist 
Labor  Party  for  President.  Mr.  Maloney's  name  begins  and  ends  propcrly 
for  a  Presidential  nominee,  but  the  middle  of  it  stands  most  dismally  and 
discouragiog!y  alone.— Tke  Ckuajo  Tribune. 
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LETTERS  AND  ART. 

BROWNING  AND  HOW  TO  STUDY  HIM 


IV /T  R.  HAMILTON  \\.  M  ABIE  speaks  of  women's  clubs  as 
"one*  of  the  most  efficient  instrumentalities  of  culture  in 
o:ir  time  "  ;  and  tlie  study  of  Browning  by  so  many  of  these  clubs 
he  finds  to  l»e  quite  the  natural  thing.  "  For  Browning’s  intense 
and  pnssionatu  modernity,"  he  explains  {!/, trier’s  //.tzar.  May 
2<>),  "makes  him,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  the  spokesman  of  a  host  of 
people  who  are  just  coming  to  intellectual  self-consciousness.  He 
is  preeminently  the  p«*ct  of  self-expression,  of  vital  impulse,  of 
the  life  which  realises  itself  in  passion  and  action." 

Mr.  Mabie  quotes  from  some  critic  who  characterizes  Browning 
as  "a  barbaric  genius,"  "a  truncated  imagination.”  "a  thought 

and  an  art  inchoate 

J~Z - and  ill-digested." 

.  ■  •  "a  volcanic  eruption 

that  tosses  itself 

effectually  into  the 
sky."  Of  this  char¬ 
acterization  Mr  Ma- 


"If  it  is  agreed 
that  the  poetry  of 
civilisation  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the 
|«ctry  of  barbarism 
is  concerned  with 
order.  symmetry, 
pure  rationality, 
perfect  poise  of  all 
the  seething  ele¬ 
ments  of  life,  har¬ 
monious  rationality 
at  all  |M>ints  nml  in 
all  moods,  then 
Browning  is  a  bar¬ 
barian  :  but  if  mod¬ 
ern  civilization,  made  up  of  a  thousand  thousand  individual 
expressions  of  every  form  and  kind  and  degree  of  intensity,  in¬ 
cludes  elements  too  numerous  and  vast  for  that  final  mastery  in 
the  imagination  which  the  Greek  secured  for  a  few  brief  years, 
then  Browning  at  his  best  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  |>oct< 
of  dawning  order  and  intelligence  ;  the  prophet  of  a  new  spiritual 
synthesis  vastly  higher  than  that  attained  by  the  Greek,  and  re¬ 
quiring  n  much  wider  range  of  expression.  .  .  .  Browning  is  not 
the  poet  of  a  complete  philosophy  of  life  ;  nor,  for  that  matter,  is 
any  other  modern  poet.  And  it  ought  to  be  added  that  nodas-i- 
cal  poet  secured  completeness  save  by  a  process  of  elimination, 
which  lias  been  ini|>ossib!e  since  Christianity  und  science  have 
appeared.  Browning  is  preeminently  the  poet  of  the  active  side 
of  modern  life  in  maturity,  emotion,  and  experience ;  he  stands 
preeminently  for  the  putting  forth  of  the  entire  inward  force  ;  for 
the  resolute  surrender  of  the  soul  to  the  general  movement  of  life  ; 
for  the  reality  and  the  spiritual  value  of  experience.  It  is  true 
that,  from  Browning's  [mint,  the  volume  ami  intensity  of  exper¬ 
ience  arc  sometimes  out  of  all  proportion  to  our  ability  to  rationa¬ 
lize  them.  This  is.  however,  in  Browning's  conception,  not  a 
confession  of  weakness,  but  a  clear  affirmation  of  the  modern  idea 
that  life  itself  is  the  first  and  most  searching  of  teachers,  and  that 
in  the  order  of  experience  wc  live  first  and  rationalize  afterward. 
If  there  is  to  be  always  a  cool  balancing  of  reason  before  a  deci¬ 
sion  is  made,  if  the  man  whose  instincts  and  impulses  sweep  him 
into  action  is  to  hold  back  and  deal  with  life  as  a  spectator,  then 
the  secret  of  life  is  missed,  the  lesson  of  life  unlearned,  the  pene¬ 
trating  power  of  life  never  felt.  There  are  other  organs  of  know¬ 
ledge  besides  the  mind.  Browning  affirms;  man  is  greater  than 
his  conscious  intelligence.  By  surrendering  himself  to  the  play 
of  the  great  forces  of  life,  by  giving  himself  body  and  soul  to  its 
tasks,  by  living  with  passionate  intensity  in  the  great  human 
relations,  a  man  sets  free  his  personality,  and  in  giving  himself 
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in  perfect  self-surrender  finds  his  growth,  his  work,  his  destiny, 
and  his  happiness." 

How  is  Browning's  work  to  be  studied?  He  is.  Mr.  Mabic  re¬ 
minds  us.  primarily  a  poet,  and  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  give  his 
philosophy  of  life  first  place.  If  he  fails  of  ultimate  acceptance 
as  a  poet,  he  will  have  no  inspiration  for  posterity.  Now  poetry 
"ought  always  to  be  heard  first  and  read  afterward.”  If  the  best 
of  Browning  be  sympathetically  and  intelligently  interpreted  by 
the  voice,  his  much-discusscd  obscurity  will  lie  no  longer  in  evi¬ 
dence.  Then  a  work  of  art  but  slowly  discloses  its  meaning,  und 
familiarity  with  it  is  the  first  condition  of  comprehension. 

Browning  must  lie  read  aloud  and  read  until  he  takes  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  imagination.  When  the  central  and  formative  con¬ 
ception  of  his  poetry  has  become  clear  and  convincing,  it  is  time 
enough  to  resort  to  handbooks  and  commentaries  to  clear  up  de¬ 
tails.  It  is  well  then  to  study  the  poems  in  groups,  arranging 
them  ourselves  without  expert  assistance.  Then  the  study  of 
poetic  form  is  essential.  From  such  a  study  wc  shall  attain  u 
clear  conception  of  Browning's  uttitude  toward  life,  and  of  the 
sources  of  hi>  power;  and  such  conception  will  bring  with  it  a 
share  in  the  poet's  spiritual  experience  and  an  en'argemcnt  of 
our  own  life. 

THE  LITERARY  INSPIRATION  OF 
IMPERIALISM. 

THE  future  historian  who  writes  of  the  last  years  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  will  probably  turn  unhesitatingly  to  the 
imperial  idea  as  the  great  dominating  impulse  not  only  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  but  of  the  whole  Aryan  race.  A  writer  in  7 he 
SttUiih  Review  (April)  pointsout  that  tho  wc  commonly  regard 
Mr.  Kudvard  Kipling  as  the  Tyrtieus  of  imperialism,  this  senti¬ 
ment-  which  Walt  Whitman  defined  as  "the  fused  and  fervent 
identity  of  the  individual,  whoever  he  or  she  may  Ik,  whatever 
the  place,  with  the  idea  and  fact  of  .  .  .  totality,  nml  what  is 
meant  by  the  flag"— has  been  held  by  Tennyson  and  nil  tho 
great  Victorians,  and  antedates  even  them.  He  writes; 

"That  imperialism  should  become  a  force— In  some  respects 
the  prominent  force— in  our  literature,  was  as  '  inevitable  ’  ns  the 
war  in  South  Africa  itself. 

"At  the  present  moment  we  are  not  hjkc  ini  1  y  concerned  with 
the  non-literary  ‘con-causes '  of  imperialism,  except  to  the  extent 
that  literature  is  or  ought  to  Ik  the  application  of  all  ideas  to 
life.  That  imperialism  is  allied  to,  and  has  been  fostered  by,  the 
recent  British  delight  in  athleticism  is  ns  certain  us  that  it  is  a 
passionate  nml  yet  philosophic  protest  for  nationalism  as  a  force 
in  the  life  of  the  world  against  internationalism,  especially  ill  the 
destructive  forms  of  Socialism  and  Nihilism.  But.  looking  to 
Victorian  literature,  nml  the  great  names  which  were  all-influen¬ 
tial  in  those  decodes  of  it  which  are  quite  familiar  to  middle-aged 
men,  it  is  really  one  of  the  most  easily  explicable  of  phenomena 
On  the  moral  side  it  is  a  protest  against  the  merely  materialistic 
view  of  life— the  notion  that  a  man  is  to  be  valued  not  according 
to  the  good  that  is  done  through  his  influence  while  he  lives,  but 
by  the  amount  of  wealth  he  leaves  behind  him.  However  much 
'the  simple  great  ones  gone'  of  the  Victorian  era  may  have  dif¬ 
fered  from  each  other— Carlyle  from  Arnold.  Ruskin  from  Swin¬ 
burne.  Clough  from  Browning— they  have  agreed  in  holding  up 
to  scorn  and  reprobation  that  materialistic  conception  of  happi¬ 
ness  which  has  naturally  obtained  great  importance  in  a  reign  so 
remarkable  for  its  fat  years  of  prosperity  as  that  of  the  present 
sovereign. 

"  But  imperialism  goes  back  further  than  the  Victorian  era,  to 
the  time  when  Byron  captivated  Europe,  even  altho  he  was  boy¬ 
cotted  in  Great  Britain,  with  'the  pageant  of  his  bleeding  heart.* 
His  romantic  heroes,  and  still  more  romantic  villains,  his  Cor¬ 
sairs  and  his  Laras,  dashed  their  heads  as  gallantly  and  as  in¬ 
effectually  against  their  prison  walls  of  conventional  Philistine 
sentiment  as  he  did  himself.  But  the  strength  of  Ryronism, 
apart  from  the  views  on  special  things  with  which  it  will  be  asso¬ 
ciated.  lies  in  energy  and  in  action.  Imperialism  means,  there- 
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fore,  the  revival  of  Byronism.  an  attempt  to  place  action  above 
speculation  on  the  one  side,  and  above  materialism  on  the  other 
side.  Mr.  George  Meredith,  who  more  than  any  living  man  of 
letters  represents  the  transition  between  the  older  and  the 
younger  Victorian  ideas,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  best 
characters.  Alvan  of ‘The  Tragic  Comedians  notorious y  and 
even  confessedly  Ferdinand  Lassallc.  the  orator  and  inspircr  of 
German  social  democracy — a  theory  and  special  application  of 
the  Byronic  gospel  of  action.  When  Clotilile  first  heard  him 
(Alvan)  speak.  ‘His  theme  was  action;  the  political  advantages 
of  action,  and  lie  illustrated  his  view  with  historical  examples  to 
the  credit  of  the  French,  to  the  temporary  discredit  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  and  English  races,  who  lead  to  compromise  instead.  Of 
the  English, he  spoke  as  of  a  power  extinct— a  i<coplc  "gone  to 
fat."  who  have  gained  their  end  in  a  hoard  of  gold  and  shut  the 
door  upon  bandit  ideas.  Action  means  life  to  the  soul  as  to  the 
body.  Compromise  is  virtual  death;  it  is  the  path  between 
cowardice  and  comfort  under  the  title  of  expediency.  .  .  .  Let 
then  our  joy  be  in  war;  in  uncompromising  action,  which  need 
not  be  the  less  a  sagacious  conduct  of  the  war.  Action  energizes 
men's  brains,  generates  grander  capacities,  provokes  greatness 
of  soul  between  enemies,  and  is  the  guaranty  of  positive  conquest 
for  the  benelit  of  our  species.'  " 

Merc  “bandit  ideas”  of  the  Byronie  tvj>c.  however,  have  never 
had  a  permanent  mlluencc  in  England,  says  the  writer;  for  t  lie 
truly  commanding  force  in  modern  English  literature  we  must 
go  back  to  Carlyle,  who.  tho  a  hero-worshiper,  denounced  Napo- 
Icon  ism  and  the  l>ick  Turpinism  of  Byron.  And.  says  the  writer, 
the  revival  of  the  worship  of  Cromwell  as  the  best  type  of  what 
British  influence  abroad  should  lie  is  evidence  that  the  true  gos¬ 
pel  of  Carlyle  is  still  a  power. 

Carlyle's  greatest  and  most  articulate  disciple,  continues  the 
writer,  was  Tennyson  ;  and  in  Tennyson's  "  Riflemen  Form  “  we 
have  the  spirit,  tho  not  the  music-hall  uir.  of  Kipling,  "the  con¬ 
tention  that  domestic  reforms  should  be  postponed  to  the  great 
work  of  setting  the  empire  in  order."  This  spirit  is  still  more 
clearly  discei ned  in  Tennyson's  "  Muud  “ : 

I  stood  on  ■  iciant  deck,  and  mix'd  my  breath 

With  ■  loyal  people  shouttn*  a  Imtlicery. 

Clod1*  Jubi  wrath  shall  be  wreck'd  on  a  cisni  liar ; 

And  many  a  darkness  Into  the  light  shall  leap. 

And  shine  in  the  sudden  making  of  splendid  names. 

And  n*«ble  thought  be  freer  under  the  sun. 

And  the  heart  of  the  people  beat  with  high  desire  . 

For  the  peace  that  I  deem'd  no  peace  Is  over  and  done. 

And  now  by  the  side  of  the  Black  and  Baltic  deep. 

And  deathful. grinning  mouth*  of  the  fortress,  flames 

The  blood-red  blossom  of  war.  with  a  heart  of  fire. 

For  thin  sentiment,  remarks  the  writer.  Tennyson  received  the 
same  denunciation  ns  Kipling  now  gets  from  the  anti-imperial¬ 
ists.  They  accused  him.  as  Taine  has  pointed  out.  of  employing 
"the  rebellious  accent  of  the  Satanic  school."  and  were  shocked 
at  his  crudities  and  incongruities.  Tennyson,  says  the  writer, 
simply  showed  in  these  lines  that  he  was  considerably  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  his  time  :  "  He  was  not  so  much  a  man  of  war  a*  a  man 
of  the  cloister  and  the  cathedral  close,  who.  having  been  seized 
with  the  patriotic  fervor,  rushed  out  of  his  retirement,  shook  his 
fist  in  the  face  of  the  Czar.  and.  alarmed  by  the  sensation  caused 
by  his  unexpected  militancy,  'turned  him  to  his  thought  again  ' 
somewhat  shamefacedly." 

The  two  recent  writers  who  have  done  most  to  f«*stcr  the  spirit 
of  imperialism,  says  the  writer,  are  Mr.  Kipling  (of  coursci.  und 
Mr.  W.  E.  Henley.  The  latter  is  "the  candid  prophet  of  latter- 
day  Byronism.  He  maintains  that  the  singer  of 'Lara'  is  the 
greatest  master  in  English  poetry  since  Shakespeare.  He  is  a 
believer  in  and  preacher  of  the  vigor  of  the  senses ;  he  advocates 
action  and  annexation  as  a  cure  alike  for  Araoldian  megrims  and 
for  flabby  politics." 

On  the  other  hand.  Kipling'schicf  strength  lies  "in  his  always 
intense,  frequently  grotesque,  ami  occasionally  repellent  real¬ 
ism."  Yet  there  is  a  strain  of  Weslevanism  in  his  blood  which 
makes  him  "The  General  Booth  of  Atkinscsque  Imperialism"; 
and,  withal,  he  "is  a  Carlvlian  in  his  love  of  a  strong  man 


wherever  he  finds  him."  Mr.  Kipling's  Woslcyanism.  too,  is 
" flavored  with  mysticism  "  in  such  poems  as  "The  Recessional." 

Kipling  and  Henley,  however,  thinks  the  writer,  do  not  give 
us  the  last  or  the  best  word  of  modern  imperialism  : 

"  It  ir.ay  be  expecting  too  much  of  human  nature,  it  might  even 
be  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  the 
Center  and  citadel  of  the  empire,  to '  bind  our  sons  to  exile'  in 
Africa  or  in  India.  It  is  highly  probable,  to  say  the  least,  that 
the  energies  of 'the  ln->t  we  breed  '  will  be  fully  taxed  with  the 
domestic  problems  which  will  demand  consideration  when  the 
present  cr''is  has  terminated.  That,  however,  can  not  be  dis¬ 
cussed  here  and  now.  Enough  has  been  said  t<>  show  tbnt  Kip- 
lingism  more  especially  in  its  serious  and  religious  aspects — is, 
like  imperialism  itself,  a  natural  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the 
unprcccdcntlv  protracted  and  marvelously  diversified  Victorian 
period."  _ 

SOME  EDITORIAL  REMINISCENCES. 

HE  h'niM-  of  Harper  Brothers  published  its  first  l>ook  seventy 
years  ago.  Not  until  twenty  years  later  did  it  l>egin  the 
publication  of  Hater's  Magazine,  "as  a  tender  to  our  busi¬ 
ness."  to  quote  Mr.  Fletcher  llar]>cr.  At  first  the  magazine  was 
wholly  eclectic,  containing  the  cream  of  foreign  jH'riodiculs.  In 
six  months'  time,  under  the  editorship  of  Henry  J.  Raymond,  it 
had  attuined  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  fo.om.  Its 
evolution  from  that 
day  to  this  is  traced 
by  the  present  editor 
(It.  M.  Aidcn)  in  an 
article  in  the  June 
numlicr. 

There  are  some  in¬ 
teresting  reminiscen¬ 
ces  of  the  nt  a  n  y 
notable  authors  and 
artists  that  have  had 
a  share  in  the  making 
of  the  magazine.  So 
numerous  is  the  list 
of  these  that  the 
writer  is  forced  to 
content  himself  with 
l*ut  brief  mention  of 
most  of  them.  In  a 
few  cases,  however, 
we  get  something 

more  satisfactory.  This,  for  instance,  concerning  Amllic  Rives 
and  Mary  E.  Wilkins: 

"One  writer,  whose  best  short  stories  (excepting  'A  Brother  to 
Dragons')  were  contributed  to  Harper's  Magazine,  stands 
alone  in  the  field  of  fiction,  without  precursor,  or  successor,  or 
even  kindred— Amelie  Rives,  of  Virginia.  American  literature 
has  no  such  example  to  present  of  genius  in  its  simplest  terms 
and  most  naive  expression  as  is  shown  in  the  tales  und  dramas 
known  to  have  been  written  by  Miss  Rives  before  she  was  six¬ 
teen.  and  published,  most  of  them,  years  afterward. 

"In  someway  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  of  New  England,  is  associated 
in  my  mind  with  certain  qualities  of  Amelie  Rives's  genius  ;  for, 
while  the  results  arc  so  widely  variant,  there  is  a  like  spontane¬ 
ity  and  dream-like  freedom  of  subjective  construction.  Both 
these  writers  would  have  been  suppressed  by  early  academic 
training:  they  remained  plastic  long  enough  to  show  native 
qualities  and  moods.  Anyone  supposing  that  Miss  Wilkins  de¬ 
rives  her  st«»rus  from  studies  of  New  England  life  and  character 
is  greatly  mistaken  ;  she  is.  first  of  all.  an  impressionist,  with  a 
dominant  subjective  motive,  her  fiction  taking  its  outward  shape 
from  an  inward  prompting,  having  only  such  connection  with 
actual  life  as  there  is  in  the  texture  of  a  dream.  Whenever  she 
deviates  from  this  procedure,  the  result  lacks  her  individual 
quality." 
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Here  also  is  a  brief  sketch  of  Charles  Reade :  "THE  FAILURE  OF  BOOK-REVIEWING.” 


"If  a  story  ha<l  been  told  before,  that  was  no  objection  to  his 
use  of  it.  but  rather  an  incentive.  A  good  story  could  not  be  in¬ 
vented.  except  in  the  original  sense  of  invent  i.e..  it  mu>t  be 
found.  He  often  sent  his  manuscripts  to  me.  keeping  no  copy. 
Once,  in  the  second  part  of  a  senes,  he  left  it  to  me  to  supply 
the  name  of  a  character  used  iu  the  first  part  and  which  he  had 
forgotten.  The  habit  of  telling  old  stories  probably  prompted 
his  undertaking  a  series  of  Bible  stories,  and  telling  them  in  the 
idiomatic  phrase  of  the  day.  even  tolerating  unmistakable  slang. 
In  his  Story  of  Xehemiah.  I  remember,  he  used  this  phrase: 
‘The  Prophet  did  not  smell  a  rat.’  I  had  a  liberal  indulgence 
toward  slang,  which  often  gives  the  most  effective  expression  to 
a  thought,  but  I  could  not  editorially  sanction  this  particular  in¬ 
stance  in  its  connection,  and  I  uttered  my  protest,  thereby  bring¬ 
ing  upon  myself  a  storm  of  violent  indignation.  I  quietly  modi- 
tied  the  phrase,  and  in  due  time  received  the  author’s  cordial 
thanks,  with  the  acknowledgment  that  I  was  right.  In  all 
cases  of  conflict  between  us  -none  of  which  would  probably  have 
occurred  but  for  an  excessive  irritability  preceding  his  last  ill¬ 
ness — there  was  ulwnys  this  welcome  sequel.’’ 

The  advantage  which  fiction  has  over  other  forms  of  literature 
in  treating  the  problems  of  life  is  well  presented  in  the  following 
words : 

"A  notable  gain  in  the  advantage  of  the  |modcrn|  magazine 
with  its  readers  is  that  whatever  can  be  told  in  the  form  of  a  story 
takes  this  form  rather  than  that  of  the  conventional  magazine 
article.  The  problems  of  our  modern  life— its  complex  texture,  its 
lights  and  shadows  arc  best  presented  in  a  living,  moving  drama 
The  writer  of  an  article  that  is  going  to  have  any  human  interest 
is  usually  tempted  to  the  undertaking  by  some  sj*ccial!y  attrac¬ 
tive  points  that  have  arrested  and  fixed  his  attention,  but  in  the 
final  presentation  lie  will  huve,  for  the  sake  of  completeness, 
given  a  larger  amount  of  space  to  features  that  neither  he  nor  his 
reader*  care  for  in  the  least.  This  is  the  vice  of  the  urticlc— its 
waste  and  unvital  diffusion.  The  story,  even  if  it  occupies  more 
•pace,  is  in  every  part  vital,  but  by  reason  of  its  suggest ivcncss 
it  cun  convey  more  in  less  space  ;  besides,  it  has  its  own  separate 
dramatic  interest— and  it  is  a  human  document.  Hrauder  Mat¬ 
thews’s  ‘  Vignette*  of  Manhattan  '  were  more  to  the  purpose  than 
a  like  number  of  articles  on  New  York  life.  Our  story-writers, 
from  Irving  and  Cooper  to  Mark  Twain  and  hi*  contemporaries, 
have  best  shown  the  atmosphere  and  conditions  of  our  American 
life.  George  Flint's  •  Koniola'  was  a  vivisection  of  Savonarola's 
Italy,  as  is  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward’s  ’Eleanor'  of  the  present. 
Hence  the  importance  of  the  historical  romance,  from  Scott  to 
Winston  Churchill. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  effort  of  the  imagination  to  pioducc 
pure  fiction—  i.e.,  to  produce  a  story  that  has  no  real  basis  cither 
in  emotional  experience  or  in  the  facts  of  life,  individual  or  social 
—is  a  waste  of  the  divine  faculty.  In  every  great  work  belong- 
ing  properly  to  what  De  Quincey  calls  the '  literature  of  power  ’ 
(as  distinguished  from  the  ’  literature  of  information*  there  is 
indeed,  u  transcendent  motif,  a  font  invisible,  such  ns  nil  living 
watercourses  huve,  unseen  in  the  skies,  yet  must  there  1*  tlie 
earthly  issue— the  vital  current  from  the  human  heart,  or.  to 
change  the  figure,  an  edifice  founded  in  human  experience. 
Shakespeare's  pluys  arc  the  ever-patent  illustration  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple-such  exception*  as  may  seem  to  be  presented  in  ’The 
Tempest  '  and' A  Midsummer's  Night’s  Dream  *  only  proving  the 
rule.  I  am  dwelling  upon  this  primacy  of  fiction  because  it 
seems  to  me  thut  the  change  which  has  been  going  on  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  more  and  more  displacing  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  information  by  the  literature  of  power.  Is  still  to  go  on. 
showing  more  remarkable  results  than  have  yet  been  obtained, 
and  offering  to  the  pictorial  art  fresh  fields  of  conquest.  Always, 
of  course,  the  drama  of  the  present— the  human  conflicts  for 
every  sort  of  earthly  kingdom  necessary  toconsummatc  Christen¬ 
dom— takes  the  foremost  place,  anil  there  is  in  no  other  connec¬ 
tion  so  great  a  prompting  of  the  highest  literary  genius  to  instant 
service.  Here  there  is  no  exception  to  the  new  order,  no  diver¬ 
sion  from  the  lines  of  advance  in  the  literature  of  power.  It  is 
journalism  .  but  Renan  was  right  when  he  called  the  great  He¬ 
brew  prophets  journalists.  Captain  Mahan  is  a  prophet  of 
American  destiny.” 


'  I  'HE  critics  of  bonks,  who.  like  the  preacher  in  the  pulpit. 

1  usually  have  things  pretty  much  their  own  way  and  do  all 
the  talking,  arc  themselves  held  up  to  keen  examination  and 
criticism  in  a  recent  article  by  Mr.  John  Cotton  Dana,  librarian 
of  the  City  Library.  Springfield.  Mass.,  and  late  president  of  the 
American  Library  Association.  Mr.  Dana  looks  at  the  subject 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  librarian,  and  finds  the  usual  book  re¬ 
view  of  to-day  lacking  in  most  of  the  qualities  which  would  render 
it  of  practical  use  to  the  purchaser  and  reader  of  books.  In  the 
first  place.  Mr.  Dana  finds  fault  with  tile  current  book  review 
because  it  usuallydocs  not  give  helpful  information  ubout  what  he 
terms  the  "physique  ”  of  the  book— the  workmanship  of  the  bind¬ 
ing.  the  quality  of  paper,  type.  ink.  margins,  illustrations,  and  in¬ 
dex.  These  facts,  lie  remarks,  are  very  imj>ortaiit  not  only  to  the 
librarian  but  to  all  users  of  hooks,  and  ill  most  eases  they  can  not 
be  ascertained  by  tl  e  large  purchasers  until  the  lx»ok  is  liought. 

But  more  important  than  the  book's  "physique"  is  its  "char¬ 
acter."  and  it  is  here,  says  Mr.  Dana,  that  the  literary  journals 
m*>st  fail  to  live  up  to  what  they  profess.  He  writes  <in  the 
Springfield  Republican,  May  231  • 

"  Every  new  book  they  mention  is  excellent.  If  one  reads  with 
credulous  mind  the  things  said  by  most  reviewers  about  most 
books,  one  would  feel  that  an  Augustan  age  of  letters  comes  round 
again  with  every  rising  sun.  To  test  this  statement  a  little  I 
have  gone  over  all  the  longer  notices  of  liooks  in  four  literary 
journals  for  two  months.  The  journals  examined  were  The 
/look  buyer.  The  Ilookmon,  7  he  Critic,  and  The  Sat  ion.  The 
first  two  [the  third  also  now— En.  L.  D.  j  are  publishers'  organs, 
and  perhaps  it  would  be  asking  too  much  that  they  should  do 
anything  but  praise  their  own  books  and  for  the  sake  of  peace  re¬ 
frain  from  condemnation  of  those  of  rival  publishers.  But  if  this 
is  their  jiolicy  they  should  not  cultivate  quite  so  sedulously  the  air 
of  fairness  and  breadth.  And  of  the  purely  literary  journals  like 
Ike  Critic,  which  must  support  itself  largely  by  the  advertising 
in  one  column  of  the  U«.ks  it  professes  to  criticize  with  unbiased 
mind  in  the  next,  it  is  perhaps  seeking  grapes  of  thorns  to  cx|>ctt 
un terrified  censure.  But  the  three  arc  ill  large  measure  typical, 
in  this  country  at  least,  of  the  journals  to  which  the  book-buyer 
must  turn  for  information  on  the  latest  liooks.  The  Sat  ion,  ns 
the  returns  of  my  brief  examination  indicate,  is  almost  in  an¬ 
other  class.  «r.d  helps  to  relieve  American  book-reviewing  of  the 
full  measure  of  condemnation. 

"In  the  four  journals  considered  there  were,  in  the  two  months’ 
issues  which  were  examined.  343  reviews.  In  The  Critic  75. 
with  about  470  words  in  each  :  in  The  Htwkman  54.  with  570  word 
in  each;  in  7  he  Ih*okbuycr  Co.  with  sou  words  in  each;  and  in 
the  Sat  ion  54.  with  1.020  words  in  each.  These  54  reviews  1:1 
The  Sa/ion  do  not  include  a  large  number  of  shorter  notes,  such 
as  would  be  ranked  as  reviews  proper  in  the  other  three  journals, 
each  containing  wo  to  300  words.  The  greater  length  of  The 
Sat  ion’s  reviews  is  not  due  to  simple  prolixity.  They  nre  in 
general  stronger  as  well  as  longer  than  the  others.  Of  these  re¬ 
views.  those  dealing  with  fiction  were  in  The  Critic  2$  per  cent., 
in  The  TSookman  50  percent.,  in  7 he  /tool-buyer  37  per  cent.,  and 
in  The  Sat  ion  nunc. 

”  Had  my  examination  happened  to  cover  one  of  the  months  in 
which  The  Safion's  novel-reader  does  up  with  a  vigorous  hand 
a  batch  of  recent  fiction,  these  figures  would  have  been  different. 
But  it  would  still  have  been  true  that  iu  that  journal  an  unusually 
small  amount  of  space  is  given  to  novels.  Dividing  these  243 
criticisms  of  recent  books  into  four  classes — those  which  very 
warmly  praise ;  those  which  moderately  praise,  but  very  lightly, 
if  at  all.  condemn  ;  those  which  take  the  aggravating  middle 
ground,  blowing  neither  hot  nor  cold,  simply  prattling;  and 
those  which  frankly  condemn— we  get  these  results: 
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All,  it  will  be  seen,  with  the  exception  <>f  The  Sal  ion.  lack  the 
courage  of  condemnation  And  of  the  1*9  works  examined  by 
the  three  first  named.  154  are  found  excellent  and  only  nine  are 
actually  disapproved  of." 

This  table,  says  Mr.  Dana,  tells  the  story  of  American  literary 
criticism  ;  it  is  “a  chorus  of  praise."  Neither  can  it  be  said,  in 
justification  of  this  endless  gush,  literary  journals  notice  only 
the  books  that  can  be  praised,  those  that  have  attracted  atten¬ 
tion  and  are  for  sale  everywhere.  "  Book  reviews  arc  written  to 
please  authors  and  publishers."  ‘Tis  true  'tis  pity— ami  pity 
’tis  ’tis  true.  "  The  Hook  man' t  one  condemnation  in  its  ocean 
of  praise.”  says  Mr.  Dana,  “was  directed  against  ‘David 
Hamm.’”  “  Later  the  editor  wrote  a  very  (Littering  estimate  of 
the  Ixsik  in  another  journal—  when  the  tide  had  turned  strongly 
in  its  favor." 

As  to  how  books  ought  to  be  reviewed.  Mr.  Dana  writes 

"  A  gi*»d  book  review — I  am  not  speaking  here  of  ‘criticism  '  in 
the  broader  sense  of  the  word— should  tell  the  busy  book-buyer 
and  the  busy  reader  who  wants  to  know  about  the  book*  he  can 
not  read  or  even  see,  these  things  What  the  book  isabout;  with 
what  authority  the  author  speaks ;  what  part  of  his  field  he 
covers;  with  what  degree  of  definiteness  he  covers  it;  the  rela¬ 
tion  his  work  bears  toothers  in  the  same  or  cognate  fields;  if  it 
is  well  arranged  ;  if  it  is  a  book  for  the  student  and  specialist  or 
for  the  general  render.  By  a  man  who  knows  his  subject,  these 
things  can  be  told  in  a  few  words.  They  are  told  in  the  columns 
of  The  SiUion  and  a  few  other  journals  not  infrequently.  Gen¬ 
erally  tho  reviewers  do  not  set  them  forth,  and  sad  experience 
leads  the  reader  to  feel  that  the  study  of  book  reviews  simply 
'ends  him  astray.  They  generally  darken  counsel. 

"An  illustration  of  how  book*  ought  to  be  reviewed— ought  to 
be,  that  is.  if  the  reviews  are  to  be  helpful  guides  in  book-buying 
—Is  found  in  the  admirable  ‘  List  of  book*  for  girls  and  women 
and  theirciubs,  ’  compiled  by  George  lie*.  The  work  was  largely 
clone  by  experts.  They  felt  they  were  untrammclcd  by  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agent,  and  they  spoke  their  minds.  It  is  a  pity  there 
is  not  more  such  work  available." 

Personal  Habits  of  FitzGerald.— Few  men  have  cared 
so  little  for  public  notice  or  commendation  as  did  Kdward  Fits- 
Gerald.  Ilis  translation  of  the  "Rubdiyit*  is  now  one  of  the 
most  widely  read  classics  in  the  English  language,  and  during 
the  past  years  forty  thousand  copies  of  a  single  American  edition 
were  disposed  of  in  three  months;  yet  in  his  lifetime  FiltGcrald 
preferred  to  have  this  incomparable  poem  remain  for  many  years 
in  manuscript  for  the  use  of  his  privuto  friends  before  he  could 
be  induced  to  have  it  printed,  in  tho  famous  Ouanich  edition  of 
i8(x;.  Doubtless  on  account  of  this  indifference  to  fame,  com¬ 
paratively  little  has  been  made  public  of  his  personal  life  and 
habits.  Now,  however,  the  indefatigable  biograplier  has  scucd 
upon  him  as  a  promising  subject ;  and  in  Mr.  John  Glyde*s“Life 
of  Edward  FitzGerald”  the  light  of  publicity  is  turned  upon  the 
personality  of  one  who  always  shrank  from  the  common  gaze. 
Some  of  the  unique  Ingredients  of  that  personality,  as  shown  in 
Mr.  Glyde's  volume,  arc  thus  summed  up  by  the  tendon  Spec- 
la  tor : 

“The  bronzed,  blue-eyed,  slouching,  old-fashioned  man,  with 
his  noble  and  thoughtful  head ;  stern  and  absorl>cd  in  expres¬ 
sion  ;  his  clothes,  chiefly  ‘old  acquaintances.’  put  on  anyhow,  his 
neck  wrapped  in  a  gray  plaid  shawl,  an  old  bat.  even  indoors, 
on  the  back  of  his  head.  Such  a  figure  in  the  small  space  he 
allowed  for  himself  in  his  Suffolk  home,  heaped  round  with  hooks, 
music,  paintings,  smoking  a  long  clay  pipe,  and  seldom  admitting 
his  fellow  creatures,  is  certainly  remarkable  enough.  Proud  and 
shy,  capable  of  being  both  rude  and  severe  on  occasions,  he  was 
yet  loved  and  admired  by  all.  old  and  young,  who  had  any  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  him.  His  friends,  as  everybody  knows,  were 
all  more  or  less  famous  people,  and  sometimes  there  is  a  half¬ 
tone  of  humorous  sadness  in  his  many  affectionate  letters  .  yet  it 
was  entirely  his  own  doing  that  he  lived  out  of  the  stream.  Sit¬ 


ting  there  in  his  study,  independent  and  quite  uninfluenced  by 
the  world's  opinion,  yet  not  altogether  insensitive  to  it,  with  na 
mie  of  criticism  but  his  own  keen  judgment,  he  was  about  the 
only  man  who  dared  to  criticize  Tennyson  at  the  height  of  his 
glory.  But  all  his  remarks  on  poetry  and  on  literature  generally 
might  be  made  into  a  little  book,  which  would  be  at  least  a  treas¬ 
ure  of  originality,  tho  some  of  these  sayings  are  startling  to 
trained  modern  minds. 

"  FitzGerald  loved  his  books,  but  some  of  his  ways  with  them 
were  eccentric.  He  used  to  pull  out  whole  pages  that  he  thought 
unnecessary,  and  there  were,  indeed,  few  authors  whom  he  did 
not  wish  to  treat  in  this  way.  He  also  used  some  of  his  books  as 
a  strong-box  ;  after  his  death  many  leaves  were  found  lined  with 
bank-notes.  He  had  no  fancy  for  first  editions  or  for  beautiful 
bindings;  the  soul  of  a  book  was  everything  to  him.  its  body 
nothing  He  had  not  the  ideal  kind  of  feeling  for  books  which 
includes  a  reverence  both  for  one  and  the  other." 


NOTES. 

A  Com  mi  ftwsi'f.si  <>/  The  At.iJcmy  ( I-ondont  consider*  that  memoir* 
•re  of  three  kinds  biographies.  autobiographies,  and  ought- not- to- bi¬ 
ographies. 

HlTOM »:  Mr.  Stephen  Crane’s  last  illm".  lie  completed  a  novel  which  will 
— --n  be  published  under  the  title  ol  "The  O’Ruddy,"  h  study  of  Irish  Hie 
■nd  character. 

Turk*  has  been  some  discussion  lately  as  to  the  correct  way  of  spelling 
Omar  Khavy*m.  So  far  the  varying  forms  are  as  follows,  the  first  one  be- 
mg  most  widely  used:  Omar  KhayyAm,  Omar  Khaiyam,  Omar  Alkliay- 
yam.  Outer  Che]  jam.  Omar  Chijam,  Omar  Chajjam,  L'mar  K  leafy  yum. 
Umar  Ouiyvam. 

Tlir  death  of  Mis*  Mary  M.  Kingsley,  daughter  of  Henry  Kingsley  an  1 
■  ir.e  of  Charles  Kingsley  the  novelist,  adds  another  name  io  the  long  > .»: 
of  rcser.t  death* in  the  field  of  letters  Miss  Kingsley  was  a  great  traveler, 
and  gave  some  charming  bit.  of  descriptions  of  her  many  journeys  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Boer  war  she  volunteered  ns  a  nurse  and  went  to  Cat 
Town. 

Of  the  living  musicians,  .1 /mu  states  that  "Pathman,  born  In  i»«K.  Is  now 
about  y»;  Ktml  I.ieblmg,  born  in  ifyi.  is  now  ahout  49 ;  Joscfly,  born  in 
i(y».  is  now  4*.  Sherwood,  born  in  i***.  is  46 :  llyllcstcd,  born  in  1Z4K,  • 
y»;  Fried  helm,  born  in  i*-.,  is  41  :  Paderewski,  born  In  i*w,  is  now  Just  past 
40;  Sauer  and  Mosmthal.  born  in  are  ft  l  Silotl.  born  In  iMj,  is  \r  ; 
I»  Albert.  b«rn  in  »*<4.  is  now  /• ;  llusoni.  Imrn  in  1S66.  Is  jt :  (lodowsUi. 
born  in  lira,  is  »<*;  llambourg,  boro  in  •*?><  is  now  n.” 

Mt  MCM.  criticism  as  It  appears  in  Kansas  may  he  seen  In  the  following 
estimate  of  Paderewski,  quoted  from  a  Kansas  Journal:  “The  fellow  is 
deceitful.  He  make*  you  think  all  the  time  he  la  going  to  play  a  tune,  but 
he  never  does.  He  flirts  all  around  a  tune,  but  never  touche*  It.  Ill*  hair 
looks  like  a  wig,  but  it  Isn't.  He  deceive*  you  in  a  hundred  way*.  He 
makes  the  sweetest  sounds  you  ever  hcatd  that  were  not  a  tune.  He  ha* 
his  piano  so  trained  that  It  will  keep  right  on  playing  when  he  i*  not  touch¬ 
ing  it.  lie  reaches  out  slowly  and  strokes  It,  drawing  back  his  elbows  like 
a  man  brushing  a  girl’s  hair.  You  see  the  moonlight,  and  you’re  there 
with  your  girl,  but  somehow  she  doesn't  love  you.  You  know  the  sorrow 
of  that,  and  that’s  why  we  don’t  like  Paderewski." 

A  prx-sKETCNof  Kdmond  Rostand,  the  creator  of  "Cyrano."  appear*  in 
the  London  Daily  A’ctoi  as  follow*:  “There  I*  no  portrait  which  one  sees 
that  gives  the  true  Kosiand.  .  .  .  The  fotehead  now  loftier  than  ever,  the 
(eaturrs  are  perhaps  more  pinched,  and  there  is  a  wrinkle  here  and  there. 
A  cigarette  between  the  finger*  always  A  nervous,  tired,  anxious  air  at 
all  time*,  the  shy  look  of  a  man  who  i*  self-centered,  or,  rather,  always 
prr«-ccupicd  with  some  ideal.  A  soft,  low  voice  which  in  its  rare  moment  s 
rises  rich  and  full,  eloquent  above  others.  Xufgeaturea.  Only  now  and  then 
a  weary  wave  of  the  hand,  as  the  fine  head  rolls  from  one  side  of  the  Vol¬ 
taire  chair  to  theother.  An  extreme,  a  polished  courtesy.  Manners  which 
go  better  with  the  Louis  XV.  cartel  than  with  the  Louis  XVI.  furniture  In 
the  sleepy  eves  occasional  flashes  which  show  who  there  is  behind  thi*  mask 
of  extreme  fatigue  ” 

The  cable  announce*  that  Rostand  i*  recovering  from  his  severe  Illness 

Thi:  Boer  war  has  resulted  an  long  list  of  correspondent*  and  journal- 
ists  who  have  suffered  not  only  some  of  the  hardships  but  the  tragedies  of 
war.  The  .S/Acre  il^>nd<-n>  gives  the  following  table  :  . 

Mr.  tl.  \V.  Steevens . Dolly  Mai! . Died  at  Ladysmith  of  fever. 

Mr.  Mitchell  . SlanJarJ .  “  *  “ 

Mr.  E.  Parslow . Daily  Chromite . Murdered  at  Matching. 

Mr.  Alfred  Perrand . Horning  Poll . Killed  at  Ladysmith. 

Mr.  E-  Finlay  Knight . Morning  Pott . Wounded  at  Belmont; 

right  arm  amputated. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill . Morning  / \>>f . Captured,  and  escaped. 

Mr.  Lambic . \ustrallan  correspondent . Killed  at  Kensburg. 

Mr.  H el  la  well . Daily  Mail. . , 

Mr.  Georg*  Lynch . Morning  li.uU . I  Captured. 

Mr.  Hale* . Australian . ) 

To  the  foregoing  list  may  be  added  Mr.  John  Stuart  of  The  Morning  Post 
•captured-;  Mr.  Charles  Hands  of  The  Daily  Mail  (severely  wounded),  and 
Mr  Julian  Ralph  (severely  wounded*. 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION. 


TABULATION 


OF  CENSUS  STATISTICS 
MACHINERY. 


BY 


IT  is  not  generally  known  that  our  census  returns  are  tabulated 
by  machinery  working  by  the  aid  of  electricity.  The  method 


55 


4*  l*  t*  l*  Is 


is  explained  in  The  Seientifi,  Amtri \  >tn  supplement  (June  <»>  by 
George  E.  Boos.  the  Superintendent  of  Printing.  Mr.  Boos  *ays 
that  the  object  of  his  article  is  to  en¬ 
lighten  us  regarding  the  use  of  the 
card  record  (of  which  a  cut  appears 
below  in  reduced  form),  for  ascer¬ 
taining  the  population  and  other  in¬ 
formation.  There  will  be.  he  says, 
eighty  millions  of  these  cards— one 
for  each  living  inhabitant.  To 
quote  from  the  article  : 

"  The  paper  is  made  in  one  large 
roll,  then  this  roll  is  cut  into  four 
smaller  rolls  and  placed  on  two 
‘Kidder’  printing-presses,  which 
print,  number,  cut.  and  clip  14  cards 
in  one  impression  at  an  average 
rate  of  boo.ooo  cards  per  day.  re¬ 
quiring  134  days  to  complete  the 
Job,  provided  there  are  no  delays 
from  accidents . 

*'  Each  card  is  fed  through  sev¬ 
eral  devices-  the  hrst.  a  key-board 
punch— and  is  perforated  by  sym¬ 
bols  just  as  the  schedule  represents 
each  individual  that  is  taken  by  the 
52.IXK1  enumerators,  giving  his  dis¬ 
trict.  language,  color,  literacy,  sex. 
months  unemployed,  age.  occupa¬ 
tion.  conjugal  condition,  birthplace, 
etc.  This  work  will  lie  done  by  an 
army  of  clerks  uctlng  in  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  punchers,  tabulators,  ami 
sorters. 

"The  enormity  of  this  undertak¬ 
ing  can  hardly  be  realised.  Each 
card  is  handled  a  number  of  times. 

These  eighty  millions,  if  piled  on 
top  of  each  other,  would  reach  a 
distance  of  over  nine  miles.  It  l»c- 
camc  necessary  to  invent  the  best 
labor-  and  time-saving  device  that 
brain  could  produce. 

“The  following  is  n  description  of 
the  three  principal  parts  of  these 
almost  human  machines: 

"The keyboard  punch  is almut  the 
sine  of  a  typewriter  tray,  having  in 
front  n  perforated  punch-board  of 
celluloid.  Over  this  keyboard 
swings  freely  a  sharp  index  linger, 
whose  movement,  after  the  manner 
of  a  pantagraph.  is  repeated  at  the 
rear  by  a  punch.  The  movement 
of  the  punch  is  limited  between 
two  guides,  upon  which  are  placed 
thin  mnnila  cards  6#  inches  long  by 
3  V  inches  high,  with  the  lower  cor¬ 
ner  slightly  clipped.  The  keyboard  has  twelve  rows  of  twenty 
holes,  and  each  hole  has  its  distinctive  lettering  or  number  that 
corresponds  to  the  inquiry  and  answer  respecting  every  person. 
Hence  when  the  index-tinger  is  pressed  down  into  any  one  of 
these  holes  the  punch  stamps  out  a  hole  in  the  manila  card. 
The  keyboard  is  scientifically  grouped,  and  it  is  very  readily 
learned.  For  such  inquiries  as  are  answered  by  one  of  very 
few  possible  classes— sex.  for  example,  which  recognizes  only  two 
parties  in  the  State— the  answer  i»  simply  ‘male’  or  ‘ female.'  or 
■>l’  or  ‘  P.  ’  So.  too,  in  regard  to  con  jugal  relations,  where  the 


answer  would  be  either  single,  married,  widowed,  or  divorced. 
These  holes  may  easily  be  found  in  I>.’  ’Wd.’  ‘Mr.’  or  ‘S. ' 
Where,  however,  the  answers  would  cover  a  wider  range  of  clas¬ 
sification.  as  in  age,  running  from  1  to  100,  recourse  is  had  to  a 
combination  of  two  hulcs.  the  first  indicating  a  group,  as  from 
55  to  29  years,  while  the  second  hole  designates  the  detail  single 
year  in  that  group. 

"Toassist  the  clerks  in  memorizing  tl  e  keyboard  for  punching. 
clasMiicalKin  li-tsarc  used,  which  show  the  combinations  used  to 
designate  each  occupation.  At  first  this  looks  a  little  compli¬ 
cated.  but.  after  all.  the  symbols 
’come  easy  ’  with  each  lot  of  sched¬ 
ules." 


r 


l 


%  l  * 


IU.I  MK.IT ION  or  TAKCI-AIINO  CABP. 

Thin  caul  is  blocked  oat  in  oinetccn  (19)  division*  indicated  be 
black  linen.  The  Urn  relate*  to  -Birthplace.*  the  one  below 
thi*  on  the  left  (read  downward)  indicate*  "Children  living." 
and  “Children  b»rn."  -Conjugal  -oodiOon."  ‘Age.-  *Se«." 
-Color."  The  *pace  on  the  rixht  below  the  first  division  in¬ 
dicate*  “Birthplace  >4  father." and  ne*t  below  thi*  “Birth¬ 
place  of  mother.”  Tho*.  “Natur*liratioo.“  “Occupation,- 
“Month*  unemployed."  “Llteracv."  “fj»nguage.“ and  the  last 
*1*  division*  at  the  bottom  of  the  card  Indicate  “Enumera¬ 
tion  I»i*ttlct.“ 


These  combinations.  Mr.  Boos 
asserts,  arc  no  more  burdensome 
to  the  memory  than  the  details  of 
n  typewriter  keyboard,  and  they 
are  vastly  interesting.  The  clerks 
punch  an  average  of  Sou  cards  per 
day.  and  some  of  the  more  expert, 
working  seven  hours,  have  done 
1.100  cards,  with  an  aggregate  of 
Is. 71"*  holes,  each  card  having  17 
hole*  in  it  that  relate  to  an  individ¬ 
ual  life  history.  So  familiar  tlo  the 
clerks  become  with  the  position  of 
the  holes  that  they  can  read  them 
of!  at  a  glance.  When  the  work  of 
punch  tig  has  been  completed,  there 
will  lx*  over  70.000.000  cards,  each 
ublo  to  tell  its  own  story  to  him 
who  understands.  The  information 
that  they  contain  must  now  be  com¬ 
bined  and  tabulated,  ntttl  this  is 
•lone  by  machinery.  Says  Mr. 
Boos: 

"The  cards  arc  stacked  upon  end 
in  boxes,  measuring  20  by  7  by  3# 
inches,  each  box  taking  2.000  cards. 
In  front  of  each  box  is  n  label  sta¬ 
ting  its  contents. 

“The  electric  tabulating  machine 
consists  of  three  main  parts,  name¬ 
ly.  the  press  or  circuit-closing  de¬ 
vice.  the  dials  or  counters,  and  the 
sorting-boxes.  The  press  consists 
of  a  hard-rubber  plate,  provided 
with  31b  holes  or  pockets,  the  rela¬ 
tive  positions  of  which  correspond 
with  those  of  the  holes  in  the  key- 
l*»nrd  and  gang  punches.  Each  of 
these  pockets  is  partially  filled  with 
mercury,  and  they  arc  thus  in  elec¬ 
trical  connection,  when  the  circuit 
•s  closed,  with  the  binding-posts  and 
switchboard  at  the  buck  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  Above  the  hard-rubber  plate 
swings  a  reciprocating  pin-box, 
which  is  provided  with  a  number 
of  projecting  spring-actuated  points, 
so  hung  as  to  drop  exactly  into  the 
center  of  the  little  mercury  cups  be¬ 
low.  These  pins  are  so  connected 
that  when  a  punched  card  is  laid  on  the  rubber  plate  against  the 
guides  or  stops  and  the  box  is  brought  down,  all  the  pins  that  arc 
stopped  by  the  unpunched  surface  will  lie  pressed  back,  while 
those  that  correspond  with  punched  spaces  pass  through,  dose 
the  circuit,  and  count  on  the  dials.  .  .  -  Each  dial  is  divided  into 
100  parts,  und  two  hands  travel  over  the  face,  one  counting  units 
and  the  other  hundreds.  The  train  of  clockwork  is  operated  elec¬ 
trically.  by  means  of  the  electromagnet,  whose  armature,  as  it 
moves  each  time  the  circuit  is  closed,  carries  the  unit  hand  for 
one  division." 
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The  operation  of  the  machine  is  described  as  follows  . 

"  If  st  is  desired  to  know  in  a  given  enumeration  district,  or  all 
■  >f  them,  the  number  of  males  and  females,  white  and  colored, 
single,  married,  widowed,  etc.,  the  binding  posts  of  the  switch¬ 
board  corresponding  with  these  clata  are  connected  with  the  bind- 
mg-]»osts  of  the  dials  on  which  these  items  arc  to  be  counted.  If 
it  is  also  desired  to  assort  the  cards  according  to  age  groups,  for 
example,  the  binding-posts  of  the  switchboard  representing  such 
groups  are  connected  with  the  clips  into  which  the  sorting-box 
plug  tits.  The  circuits  Wing  prepared,  when  a  card  is  placed  in 
position  in  the  press  and  the  handle  of  the  pin-box  is  depressed 
by  the  operator  so  that  the  circuit  is  closed  through  each  hole  in 
the  card,  not  only  will  the  registration  lie  effected  on  the  count¬ 
ing-dials.  but  the  sorting-box  that  has  been  selected  for  a  given 
age  group  is  opened.  The  operator  releases  the  handle,  removes 
the  card  deftly  from  the  press,  deposits  it  in  the  open  sorting 
compartment  with  the  right  hand,  and  [tads  the  lid  down  again, 
at  the  same  time  bringing  another  card  into  position  under  the 
press  with  the  left  hand.  It  is  done  much  more  quickly  than  it 
is  described.  When  all  the  cards  in  the  ease  of  any  district  have 
thus  gone  through  the  press,  the  record  taken  from  the  dial*  will 
show  the  number  of  males,  females,  white,  colored,  etc.,  while  the 
cauls  will  have  been  assorted  into  age  groups. 

"The  machine  automatically  throws  out  any  card  that  is  wrong. 
Sup|M>se.  for  instance,  that  the  age  or  sex  has  not  been  punched. 
Where  there  should  l>o  a  hole  for  the  plunger-pin  to  go  through, 
closing  the  circuit,  the  card  is  intact.  The  circuit  is  open,  and 
the  monitor  bell  just  to  the  left  of  the  press  refuses  to  give  its  sig¬ 
nal  of  correctness.” 

The  mechanism  of  these  devices  is  the  invention  of  Dr.  Her¬ 
man  Hollerith,  of  Washington.  D.  C.  It  is  said  that  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  these  machines  will  effect  a  saving  of  fifty  per  cent. 

THE  HYGIENE  OF  SWEEPING. 

I.KAKLIXKSS  is  next  to  godliness,  but  what  is  cleanliness? 
Harmful  dirt  is  not  always  that  which  is  most  evident  to 
the  eye.  T.  M.  Johnson,  writing  in  Suen.e  and  Industry.  re¬ 
minds  us  of  this  fact,  and  thus  discourses  on  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  real  and  false  cleanliness 

“A  certain  woman,  weary,  worn,  and  sad.  spend*  most  of  her 
time  stirring  up  dust  in  her  house,  thus  keeping  the  utmosphera 
of  her  home  almost  constantly  charged  with  ffocculcnt  solid  mat¬ 
ter  to  which  germs  may  or  may  not  be  clinging.  This  part  of 
her  appointed  task  is  known  as  sweeping  and  dusting,  or  ‘clean¬ 
ing  house.*  She  takes  n  broom  and  works  it  vigorously  over  the 
carpet,  displacing  dust  and  dirt  in  three  ways.  Part  of  it  works 
down  through  the  interstices  of  the  carpet  and  remains  there  until 
the  carpet  is  lifted,  or.  indeed,  if  the  carpet  is  closely  woven  on 
the  under  side,  the  upper  soft  fabric  will  liecome  so  thoroughly 
clogged  with  dust  that  nothing  hut  a  good  heating  or  washing 
will  remove  it.  Another  part  of  the  dirt,  the  larger  particles,  is 
swished  with  measured  stroke*  to  the  |H>int  where  the  accumula¬ 
tion  is  gathered  up  or  swept  out  after  it  has  been  so|>arated  from 
the  finer  particles.  Most  women  take  a  delight  in  removing  this 
part  of  the  household  dirt  in  a  dust-pan.  for  it  is  visible,  and.  if 
allowed  to  remain  long,  would  s->on  discolor  the  carpet.  Many 
of  them  pick  up  a  surprisingly  large  quantity  too.  for  they  have 
the  knack  of  throwing  it  forward  and  thus  pushing  the  least 
possible  amount  into  the  carpet.  But  some  women,  and  I  think 
it  safe  to  say  all  men.  have  the  unhappy  faculty  of  sweeping  a 
dirty  carpet  without  taking  a  teaspoonful  of  dirt  from  it .  on  the 
contrary,  they  rub  it  in.  Men  are  particularly  noted  for 'rubbing 
it  in.*  The  third  part  of  the  dirt  disturbed  by  the  house-cleaner's 
broom  is  wafted  upward  in  air-currents  produced  by  the  motion 
of  the  broom.  This  is  the  fine  floccu'cnt  dust  that  is  almost  in¬ 
visible  in  a  dingy  room,  but  is  very  noticeable  in  a  well-lighted 
apartment.'* 

The  writer  tells  us  that  if  the  housewife  is  desirous  of  effec¬ 
tively  removing  dust  and  dirt  from  carpeted  floors,  the  carpets 
must  be  taken  up  and  shaken  outdoors.  Mats  or  rugs  are  the 
best  floor-covering,  because  they  arc  not  tacked  down  and  can  be 
lifted  easily.  The  floor  should  have  close  joints  and  an  oil  finish. 


Open  in  the  floors  are  receptacles  for  dirt,  and  they  can 

not  be  cleaned  out.  The  dust  on  the  closely  jointed  oiled  surface 
can  easily  be  removed  with  a  damp  mop.  and  no  dust  will  rise 
to  vitiate  the  air  or  settle  on  the  furnishings.  The  damp  mop  is 
also  of  service  in  cleaning  an  impervious  floor  such  as  oilcloth, 
linoleum,  oiled  wood,  rubber,  flagstones,  marble,  tile,  etc.  Lino¬ 
leum  he  considers  a  thoroughly  hygienic  floor-covering,  and  es¬ 
pecially  desirable  for  kitchens,  pantries,  dining-rooms,  bath¬ 
rooms.  and  halls  and  passages,  particularly  if  there  are  children 
around.  The  best  thing  with  which  to  sweep  a  carpet  is  a  modern 
carpet-sweeper  of  approved  make.  This  picks  up  most  of  the 
dirt,  throws  it  into  a  receiving-chamber  inside  the  sweeper,  and 
reduces  the  amount  of  floating  dust  to  a  minimum.  Especially 
objectionable  is  the  "despicable  feather-duster,"  which  simply 
scatters  the  dust  to  other  places  of  lodgment  instead  of  removing 
it. 

HUMANIZING  ANIMALS. 

OME  time  ago  we  quoted  in  this  department  a  protest  against 
"nature-study"  as  it  is  conducted  at  present  in  many 
schools,  on  the  ground  that  it  tends  to  make  children  take  un¬ 
scientific  views  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds  and  to  endow 
dumb  creatures  and  plants  with  feelings  and  qualities  that  be¬ 
long  only  to  man.  Somewhat  the  same  view  was  taken  by  Caro- 
line  <».  Soule  in  an  article  in  Bird  Lore  (December), entitled 
"Humanising  the  Birds,"  in  which  she  protested  against  the 
practise  of  ascribing  to  them  human  qualities  which  they  do  not 
possess  and  mental  traits  with  which  they  arc  not  endowed.  In 
a  letter  to  Science  (Juno  ■>.  F.  A.  Lucas  asserts  that  too  much 
of  this  "humanizing"  is  indulged  in  not  only  alxrnt  birds,  but  by 
writers  in  all  branches  of  natural  history,  and  not  only  in  stories 
for  small  children,  but  in  articles  for  the  edification  of  older  per¬ 
son*.  Writers  on  evolution  arc  very  much  nt  fault,  especially  in 
their  treatment  of  so-called  "mimicry."  protective  coloration,  etc. 
Says  Mr.  Lucas : 

"It  is  a  common  fault  to  make  the  mimicking  process  active 
instead  of  passive — to  say.  for  example,  that  ‘many  butterflies 
cscaj*-  destruction  by  mimicking  the  color*  and  markings  of  un¬ 
eatable  forms. *  ns  if  the  butterflies  had  given  serious  thought  to 
the  matter.  When  un  author  writes  that  *  butterflies  arc  often 
attracted  by  the  excreta  of  birds,  and  a  spider  takes  advantage  of 
this  fact  to  secure  his  prey.'  he  implies  a  considerable  amount  of 
reasoning  power  in  the  spider.  That  this  implication  is  not  in¬ 
tended  is  shown  n  little  later  by  the  statement  that  'the  whole 
combination  of  habits,  form,  ami  coloring  afford  a  wonderful  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  natural  selection  can  accomplish, '  but  the  damage 
has  been  done  and  the  suggestion  made  that  the  mimicry  is  in¬ 
tentional. 

"When  we  read  that  the  ‘witch-hazel,  knowing  that  neither 
boy  nor  girl,  nor  bird  nor  beast  nor  wind,  will  come  to  the  rescue 
of  its  little  ones,  is  obliged  to  take  matters  into  its  own  hands,' 
we  realise  that  it  was  written  for  a  child,  altho  we  may  deplore 
this  manner  of  writing  und  wish  that  the  case  had  been  differ¬ 
ently  stated.  But  here  is  a  statement  almost,  if  not  quite  as  bad. 
taken  from  an  imjKirtanl  work  on  zoology  und  not  written  with 
the  view  of  interesting  a  child  ; 

“  ‘In  the  Mediterranean  the  embryos  (of  sponges]  .  .  .  escape  from  the 
tissues  of  the  parent  when  they  have  arrived  nt  the  btastul*  condition  .  .  . 
in  the  ssme  species  on  the  shores  of  the  English  Channel  the  young  ure  re¬ 
tained  until  after  gast rotation  .  .  . 

"The  explanation  of  this,  it  is  said,  is  not  difficult : 

“  ‘In  the  Mediterranean  there  are  no  strong  currents  and  it  is  evidently 
best  for  the  parent  to  get  nd  of  the  young  at  as  early  a  moment  as  po.%- 
sifde.  thus  e»<«pmg  longer  dram  upon  Us  energies.  In  the  English  Chan¬ 
nel.  on  the  other  hand,  the  current  is  very  strong,  and  were  the  embryos  to 
be  »et  free  at  the  stage  at  which  they  ate  in  the  Mediterranean  the  chances 
are  that  they  would  be  swept  away  .  .  ..  and  htnet  they  are  trtainrd  (italic* 
ours]  until  nearly  ready  for  attachment  to  the  rocks.’ 

This  seems  to  be  a  direct  transposition  of  cause  and  effect,  and 
credits  the  lowly  sponge  with  an  amount  of  reasoning  power  and 
a  degree  of  intelligence  that  few  have  suspected  it  to  possess. 
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Why  would  it  not  have  been  quite  as  accurate  anti  decidedly  It" 
contusing  to  have  said  that,  while  we  do  not  kn&v,  it  seems 
probable  that  in  the  first  case  we  have  the  normal  condition  of 
affairs,  while  in  the  second  there  has  been  an  elimination  of  t  fa*  «>c 
sponges  whose  young  were  turned  loose  into  a  cold  world  at  too 
tender  an  age?  " 

These.  Mr.  Lucas  remarks,  are  merely  the  first  examples  that 
came  to  hand  of  a  very  prevalent  style  of  writing .  but  they  are 
typical.  Such  statements  are  intended  to  popularize  science, 
but  they  create  an  entirely  erroneous  impression.  The  n«>n- 
scientitic  reader  is  led  to  think  that  not  only  the  higher,  hut  the 
lower  animals,  even  the  plants,  pass  many  anxious  moments 
considering  what  they  may  do  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  Sooner 
than  leave  such  an  impression  as  this  it  would  seem  best.  Mr. 
Lucas  concludes,  to  cease  "humanizing  the  birds." 


THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  TASTE. 

HE  modern  school  of  physiological  psychologists  has  devoted 
much  time  to  the  measurement  of  the  intensity  of  sensa¬ 
tions  in  different  persons  and  in  different  i»arts  of  the  body. 
They  have  even  discovered,  in  this  way.  new  senses,  or  rather 
new  subdivisions  of  old  ones,  such  us  the  temperature  sense, 
which  is  now  recognized  by  all  students  as  having  its  own  partic¬ 
ular  set  of  terminal  organs  in  the  skin.  The  m-*st  elusive,  be¬ 
cause  the  most  indefinite,  of  the  senses,  so  far  as  scientific  inves¬ 
tigation  is  concerned,  are  undoubtedly  those  of  smell  and  taste; 
yet  even  these  have  been  attacked  experimentally  with  results  of 
some  value.  The  following  account  of  one  of  tlie  m«»*t  recent 
attempts  to  measure  the  sense  of  taste  is  contributed  to  Cum&s 
(April  3*>.  by  Messrs.  K.  Toulouse  and  N.  Vase  hide.  These  ex¬ 
perimenters  say ; 

"There  docs  not  exist,  pro|*crlv  speaking,  any  systematic 
method  for  the  measurement  of  taste.  Certain  experimenter* 
have  made  use  of  'gustative  jiowdcr* ' ;  others  have  employed 
solutions  placed  on  the  tongue  with  the  finger,  pliers,  a  »|s»nge, 
or  tul»es;  while  others  use  electric  currents.  Hut  the  conditions 
of  the  experiments  have  not  Ikvii  rigorously  established,  which 
is  the  one  thing  of  importance  if  the  results  are  to  lie  comparable 
one  witli  another . 

"These  writers  have  adopted  solium  chlorid  for  the  salty 
tastes,  saccharose  for  sweet  tastes,  dibromhydraie  of  quinin  for 
bitters,  and  citric  acid  for  sours.  These  sulwtancvs.  which  are 
definite  and  familiar  to  all  normal  subjects,  urc  soluble  in  dis¬ 
tilled  water." 

After  diluting  the  solutions  rc*>|>cvtivc!y  to  to  per  cent.,  t  per 
cent.,  o.i  percent.,  etc.,  each  is  divided  into  nine  sub-solutions 
having  the  strengths  i  to  7  per  cent  ,0.1  to  0.7 per  cent.,  etc  By 
means  of  a  chemical  dropper,  drops  of  the  same  size  and  practi¬ 
cally  equal  weight  arc  secured,  and  the  solution  is  kept  at  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  the  object  being  to  exclude  sensations 
of  weight,  touch,  or  temperature,  so  that  taste  aloue  shall  be 
dealt  with.  The  experimenters  licgin  with  the  most  dilute  solu¬ 
tions.  which  provoke  no  sensation  of  taste  ut  all ;  such  arc  salt  or 
sugar  solutions  of  1  in  10.000.  and  acid  or  bitter  solutions  of  t  in 
ino.ooo.  The  drops  are  used  alternately  and  in  no  particular 
order,  with  drops  of  pure  distilled  water,  so  that  imaginary  sen¬ 
sations  of  taste  may  be  detected  and  excluded  from  consideration. 
More  and  more  concentrated  drops  are  used,  until  the  subject 
experiences  a  real  ami  undoubted  sensation  of  taste.  To  quote 
again . 

“Ten  similar  experiments  furnish  an  average  for  one  particular 
point  of  the  tongue.  .  .  .  After  each  experiment,  the  subject 
rinses  his  mouth  with  distilled  water  at  3$  C.  and  rots  for  a 
time  sufficient  for  the  disappearance  of  the  salty,  sweet,  acid,  or 
bi'.ter  tastes  ;  about  a  minute  for  the  first  three  and  five  minutes 
for  the  last. 

"For  the  study  of  'odor-tastes.'  to  which  we  give  this  name 


because  they  are  not  recognized  when  the  nose  is  stopped,  but 
are  recognized  as  s«x*n  a*  ii  in  unstopped,  and  which  give  us  use¬ 
ful  information  regarding  the  functions  of  odor  associated  with 
taste,  we  employ  the  following  solutions  or  mixtures:  Orangc- 
flower  water;  laurel  water;  essence  of  anise;  essence  of  mint; 
camphor  water:  vinegar;  solution  of  sulfate  of  iron  ;  rum  ;  olive 
oiL 

"It  should  be  noted  that  these  are  ordinary  but  not  definite 
product*.  Used  in  this  form  they  should  be  recognized  bv  nor¬ 
mal  subjects,  for  tbeir  gustative  value,  variublc  with  their  qual¬ 
ity.  is  in  all  cases  far  alxive  the  minimum  perceptible.  On  the 
other  hand,  wc  do  not  inquire,  in  these  cases,  what  minimum  in¬ 
tensity  :>  necessary  to  provoke  perception,  but  only  the  state  of 
development  of  memory  and  judgment  connected  with  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  taste."—  Tr.imtuti»n  /«.»./<•  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


ELECTRIC  OCEAN  NAVIGATION. 

CCORDING  to  an  article  that  has  recently  appeared  in  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  dally  papers,  the  era  of  electric  ocean  steamers 
is  near  a:  hand.  This  article  is  quoted  by  Electricity  (May  30). 
which  makes  fun  of  it.  premising  as  follows ; 

"Owing  to  tlie  fact  that  electricity  is  extremely  flexible  and 
easily  adapted  to  very  muny  purposes,  a  large  number  of  persons 
appear  to  labor  under  the  delusion  that  it  can  bo  applied  eco¬ 
nomically  and  efficaciously  wherever  |>«wcr  is  needed.  Such, 
however,  is  far  from  being  the  ease,  for,  as  every  one  knows, 
everything  in  this  world  lias  its  limitations,  and  the  electric  cur¬ 
rent  is  no  excejKion  to  this  rule.  Thus  up  to  the  present  it  bus 
been  found  inijsoNible  to  apply  electricity  to  the  propulsion  of 
ocean-going  steamers,  owing  to  the  excessive  weight  the  neces¬ 
sary  storage- batteries  would  entail.  Granted  there  are  several 
small  ship*  driven  by  electricity,  the  largest  of  these  plying,  if 
we  aro  not  mistaken,  on  the  River  Mersey,  in  England,  which, 
however,  is  scarcely  more  than  a  good-sized  tugboat,  being  but 
75  feet  in  length.  In  view  of  this  fact  and  the  present  state  of 
the  art.  it  is.  to  say  the  least,  rather  surprising  to  hear  people 
talk  of  the  early  possibility  of  journeying  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool  in  an  electrically  driven  ocean  liner.” 

Passing  to  the  discussion  of  the  article  already  noted,  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  Electricity  assert*  that  it  is  amusing,  principally  on  ac¬ 
count  of  it*  inaccuracy.  The  author  compares  the  weight  of  an 
ordinary  steam  plant  in  on  ocean  liner  of  10,000  horse-power  with 
an  electrical  plant  of  similar  capacity,  and  makes  it  appear  that 
the  necessary  apparatus  would  weigh  but  little  more  than  the 
steam-engines,  boiler*,  and  coal.  In  the  article  criticized,  the 
following  estimate  is  made  as  to  the  relative  weight  required  for 
steam  and  electricity; 

"A  rough  estimate  as  to  the  weight  of  the  steam  plant  on  board 
an  average  ship  would  show  that  6.000  tons  of  coal  added  to  the 
weight  of  the  engines  and  boilers  would  give  in  round  figures  an 
“KKfvgate  weight  of  10.000  ton*.  A  storage-battery  capable  of 
giving  lo.ouo  horse-power  for  six  days  would  weigh,  on  the  basis 
of  75  pounds  per  horse- power  an  hour.  75  times  10.000  times  24 
times  6.  divided  by  2.000— equal  to  9.000 tons.  Making  an  allow¬ 
ance  of  2.0U0  to  3.000  tons  for  motors,  with  their  appurtenances, 
a  fair  balance  would  be  struck  of  12,000  tons  weight  of  electrical 
machinery,  against  10,000  tons  weight  of  steum  appliances." 

Regarding  these  figures  the  editorial  writer  in  Electricity  re¬ 
marks  : 

“Ten  thousand  tons  for  steam  plant  and  fuel  as  compared  to 
twelve  thousand  tons  for  storage-batteries  and  appliances  would 
really  be  very  satisfactory,  and  would  augur  an  early  solution  of 
this  problem.  Unfortunately,  the  author  of  the  article,  in  the 
figure*  given,  has  figured  on  the  weight  of  batteries  for  vne  day 
and  not  for  six  days.  For,  with  the  figures  given,  75  x  10,000  x 
24  X  6  —  1  of. 000. 000.  and  divided  by  2.000,  to  1  educe  to  tons, 
gives  54-ooo  tor.*,  and  not  9.000  tons  as  the  article  has  it.  This 
rather  changes  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  impresses  one  with  the 
fact  that  the  weight  of  storage-batteries  will  have  to  be  materi¬ 
ally  reduced  before  it  will  be  either  necessary  or  advisable  to 
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relegate  to  the  scrap  heap  the  triple  or  quadruple  expansion 
steam-engines  now  in  use  on  ocean  greyhounds.  ~ 


BALL  LIGHTNING  IN  THE  LABORATORY. 

RECENT  discovery  by  Professor  Nipher.  of  St.  Louis,  in 
which  he  found  that  .r-ray  photographs  could  be  taken  on 
plates  that  had  already  been  overexposed  to  light,  was  described 
in  these  columns  a  few  weeks  ago.  A  report  in  Seiemee  :nf«*rms 
us  that  these  effects  are  shown  also  by  photi*graph<  taken  with 
the  electric  spark.  The  most  curious  fact  brought  out  by  the 
experiments  was  that  this  sort  of  photography  i>  sometimes  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  production  of  what  seems  to  be  "ball  lightning  " 
on  a  small  scale.  Says  the  report  already  mentioned  . 

“The  result,  which  is  most  interesting  from  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  is  shown  oti  twelve  negatives  which  reveal  ball-lightning 
clTects.  Hall  lightning  is  to  the  electrician  what  the  sea  serpent  is 
to  the  zoologist.  It  has  often  been  seen,  but  never  by  iIhim-  who 
are  most  competent  to  study  and  describe  it.  and  all  etforts  to 
produce  ball-lightning  effect-.  by  artificial  means  have  hitherto 
failed.  Hut  these  twelve  negatives  show  with  jKrrfect  distinct¬ 
ness  discharges  of  this  character.  They  could  be  seen  while  they 
were  being  photographed.  They  looked  like  little  spheres  of 
light,  which  traveled  over  a  non-conducting  plate,  forming  the 
insulation  of  a  condenser.  They  traveled  very  slowly  among  the 
sparks  of  the  ordinary  disruptive  discharge.  Their  speed  was 
usually  at  the  rate  of  an  inch  in  three  or  four  minute*.  Their 
tracks  showed  with  the  greatest  sharpness  among  the  more  in¬ 
distinct  flushes  of  miniature  lightning.  They  sometimes  jump 
for  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  an  inch,  with  such  quickness  that  the 
eye  can  hardly  follow  them.  Five  or  six  such  sphere*  of  light 
sometimes  appear  at  once,  each  following  its  own  track.  Some¬ 
times  one  will  cross  u  track  previously  traced  by  another,  but  it 
never  follows  the  track  of  another. 

"  Hy  proper  illumination  of  the  room  the  effects  of  the  spark 
discharge*  can  be  nearly  obliterates!  in  the  negative,  but  the 
paths  of  the  ball  discharges  arc  not  materially  affected.  Ono 
negative  thus  treated  hail  lieen  exposed  for  thirty-five  minute*, 
and  the  ball-lightning  tracks  were  most  elaborate.  The  branch¬ 
ing  network  of  lines  must  have  been  produced  by  hundreds  of 
these  little  spheres. 

"The  same  results  cun  be  obtained  by  fixing  the  negatives 
without  any  developing  process.  Everything  then  vanishes  fn-m 
the  plate  but  the  ball  discharges. 

“Professor  Nipher  stuted  that  this  phenomenon  could  not  be 
identified  as  the  same  thing  as  bull  lightning,  since  the  latter 
had  not  been  studied.  But  it  responds  to  the  same  description  in 
many  way*.  As  soon  as  the  bnll-lightning  effects  appear,  the 
behavior  of  the  muchinc  change*  in  a  very  remarkable  way." 

Some  Defects  of  the  Holland  Torpedo-Boat.— 

Allho  the  Government  Jtas  purchased  the  Holland  submarine 
boat,  authorities  are  still  divided  in  opinion  regarding  her  utility. 
The  fact  that  experts  of  the  Navy  I>cpartmcnt  had  previously 
re|w*rte<l  against  the  purchase  has  led  some  critics  to  assume  that 
it  was  finally  forced  to  change  its  mind  by  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion.  There  has  been  an  impression  that  professional  jeal¬ 
ousy  played  a  part  in  the  matter,  but  this  is  denied  by  naval 
officers.  A  member  of  the  Board  of  Construction  is  reported  by 
the  Washington  correspondent  of  The  Evening  I'oil  ( New  York) 
as  approving  the  purchase  of  the  boat  while  denying  its  effi¬ 
ciency.  He  said,  according  to  this  report : 

“I  regard  this  purchase  as  a  noteworthy  step  in  advance  toward 
the  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  submarine  locomotion  for 
war-vessels.  Hy  that  I  do  not  mean  that  I  consider  the  Holland 
an  efficient  boat,  but  it  is  a  great  improvement  over  anything 
made  heretofore,  and  I  am  glad  it  has  been  lxmght  and  that  two 
others  like  it  are  to  be  bought . 

"The  Holland  is  a  long  step  forward,  and  her  owners  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  her  :  but  she  has  such  inherent  defects  as 
to  make  her  likely  to  be  abandoned  in  a  short  time.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  her  rudder  which  causes  her  to  sink,  aad  any  disastes 


that  stopped  the  working  of  the  rudder  would  send  her  to  the  top 
at  once.  Furthermore,  her  speed  under  water  is  so  slight  that 
any  vtrong  current  could  deflect  her  from  her  course,  and  even 
carry  her  directly  astern.  It  is  impossible  for  the  men  inside  the 
boat  to  know  where  she  will  ionic  up.  Imagine  one  of  these  lit¬ 
tle  vessels  attempting  to  torpedo  a  war-ship,  but  not  finding  her 
prey,  and  coming  to  the  surface  to  take  her  bearings  afresh  ! 

"  Now.  as  to  her  use  in  liarlx»r  defense.  Suppose  she  were  on 
the  lookout  for  a  hostile  lice!  .  she  is  so  small  that  she  has  no 
space  for  any  one  to  sleep  or  store  provisions  aboard  her.  ami  the 
men  who  ojierate  her  would  have  to  be  relieved  every  day.  or 
another  boat  of  the  same  sort  must  take  her  place  an  awkward 
arrangement  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  And  in  order  to  do 
any  damage  this  bout  must  be  sent  well  out.  where  a  storm  might 
soon  make  her  a  wreck.  These  are  only  some  of  the  general 
defects  which  anyone  can  see.  Naval  experts  see  many  more 
that  uccd  n»»t  now’  be  mentioned.” 


Treatment  of  Sea-Sickness.- In  a  recent  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine,  M.  L.  Dutremblay  ud- 
vocatcs  the  treatment  of  sea-sickness  by  inlialaliou  of  pure  oxy¬ 
gen  under  pressure.  "The  first  attempts  in  this  direction,"  says 
l.a  .Yature.  "were  made  successfully  by  Ur.  Dubois,  professor  in 
the  Faculty  of  Sciences  at  Lyons,  who  recognized  as  the  princi¬ 
pal  cause  of  sea-sickness  the  incomplete  ventilution  of  the  lung, 
with  consequent  increase  of  the  residual  air  and  imperfect  respi¬ 
ratory  action.  Dutremblay,  aided  by  Dr.  Pcrdriolat,  physician 
to  the  Compagnie  G<n<ralc  Transatlautiquo,  took  up  and  com¬ 
pleted  these  experiments  on  numerous  jiersons  at  sea.  According 
to  him  the  sudden  and  violent  displacements  of  the  visceral  mass 
und  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  act  ns  principal  causes  and 
bring  al*»ut  such  secondary  manifestations  us  headache,  nausea, 
chills,  etc.  In  these  conditions,  the  use  of  oxygen  is  perfectly 
justifiable.  From  numerous  observation*  it  appear*  that  this  gas 
generally  acts  favorably  and  gives  rapid  relief.  Nausea  and  vom¬ 
iting  cease,  n  feeling  of  comfort  supervenes,  and  this  is  followed 
by  calmness  and  sleep:  the  frequent  and  incomplete  breathing 
becomes  regular,  the  pulse- rate  rises,  and  headache  disapi»ears. 
Patients  should  make  long  and  deep  rhythmic  inhalations.  Eight 
or  ten  gallons  of  the  gas  suffice.  The  inhalation  should  take  place 
through  the  mouth,  the  nostrils  being  tightly  closed  so  that  noth* 
ing  but  the  oxygen  is  taken  into  the  lungs.”  l.a  .Ya/ure goes  on 
to  say  that  it  would  have  been  a  good  plan  to  try  whether  deep 
and  regular  breathing  would  not  have  produced  a  good  effect, 
even  without  the  oxygen.— Trarnlalion  made /or  Thk  Literary 
Diurst.  _ 

SCIENCE  BREVITIES. 

OF  Dr.  Woodruff's  article  oa  Hie  health  of  <.ur  army  in  the  Philippines, 
re.ently  quoted  in  these  columns,  ibe  lioslon  Tranurift  says:  "  !>r.  Wood- 
ruff  s  position  in  the  hi  my  commands  for  It  an  attention  which  an  article  l>y 
a  tyro  would  not  receive  It  suffers,  however,  from  one  fault,  which 
marked  the  utterances  of  Mishop  Potter,  in  being  tho  fruit  of  too  brief  tin 
observation.  I»r.  Woodruff  appear*  to  have  returned  from  Manila  about 
the  time  our  war  with  the  Filipinos  lagan.  Medical  officers  who  have 
spent  a  year  or  so  in  the  Philippine*  while  our  military  operation*  wet  e 
m  full  blast,  give  a  different  picture  of  the  situation." 

Paoprs’-'-a  Lorn's  experiments  with  sea-urchin's  eggs,  in  which  lie 
caused  them  to  produce  larvw  by  treatment  w  ith  magnesium  chlorid  and 
sea-waier.  are  thus  characterized  by  7 hr  1','fular  Seimce  Monthly  'June): 
"Eggs  thus  treated  segmented  and  underwent  a  development  which,  tho 
somewhat  slower  than  usual,  was  otherwise  normal  and  produced  perfect 
larva-  This  effect  can  not  properly  be  called  fertilization  in  the  ordinary- 
serve  of  the  word,  but  is  rather  to  be  reg«rdcd>*  artificially  induced  par¬ 
thenogenesis  It  point*  unmistakably,  however,  to  the  possibility,  <>r 
rather  probability,  that  in  normal  feitiliiation  the  spermatotoon  Incites 
the  egg  to  development  by  bringing  to  it  certain  definite  chemical  sub¬ 
stances.'* 

FORCE  *x  .\ia  CURRENT.  The  enormous  force  of  n  current  of  air 
moving  at  h>gh speed,  which  causes  wonder  when  we  read  of  it  in  accounts 
of  tornadoes,  is  illustrated  by  the  following  report  of  u  curiousnccidi-nt  in  a 
laundry  at  Hutchinson.  Kans.,  which  is  described  in  7hr  .Veu-I  ol  that  place. 
A  man  by  the  name  of  McMullen,  so  the  story  goes  held  his  hands  over  the 
wringer  to  dry  them.  He  g«'t  one  hand  too  low.  so  that  the  air  auction 
caught  it.  and  his  arm  from  the  elbow  down  was  taken  off  as  by  n  miracle. 
The  wringer  is  a  large  circular  iron  affair,  with  a  smaller  bowl  inside  it  in 
which  the  clothes  are  placed.  The  smaller  apartment  is  perforated  with 
holes  epon  the  sides,  and  the  whole  thing  revolves  at  the  rate  of  several 
thousand  revolutions  a  minute.  The  effect  is  that  the  air  currents  with  n 
the  wringer  are  as  terrific  :n  their  power  as  the  center  section  of  a  Kansas 
evil  one.  The  instant  the  arm  came  into  contact  with  the  current  it  was 
parted  at  the  eibow.  One  part  lav  on  the  clolhc*  that  were  in  the  machine 
and  the  other  dangled  from  his  shoulder. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 

THE  MISSIONARIES  AND  THE  “BOXERS.** 

ORI)  SALISBURY.  shaking  last  week  before  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  in  London,  referred  to 
the  present  trouble  in  China  and  urged  the  necessity  of  caution 
on  the  part  of  Christian  missionaries.  The  murders  in  China,  he 
said  (as  reported  by  cable),  are  not  due  simply  to  the  dislike  of  the 
Chinese  for  the  Christian  religion.  There  is  uo  other  nation  so 
indifferent  as  China  to  the  subject  of  religion.  The  uprr-ing  is 
caused  because  in  that  country  and  other  countries  the  people 
have  formed  the  conclusion  that  missionary  work  is  a  mere  in¬ 
strument  of  secular  government.  The  conclusion  is  utterly  erro¬ 
neous,  ho  addcJ,  but  caution  and  prudence  arc  necessary  to  over¬ 
come  it. 

This  question  of  the  relation  of  missionaries  to  the  Chinese  insur¬ 
rection  has  also  led  to  some  severe  reproaches  between  Catholics 
und  Protestants  in  this  country.  The  daily  papers  have  been 
quoting  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions,  who 
attributes  the  present  strife  to  an  abuse,  by  the  Catholic  mission- 
urics,  of  the  privileges  secured  for  them  by  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment.  Under  the  terms  of  the  French  treaty,  ecvlesiasts  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  rank  in  China  with  viceroys,  governor*, 
and  magistrates.  This  gives  them  a  civil  power  which  they  have 
used  to  induce  natives  to  join  their  churches,  in  some  cases  prom¬ 
ising  even  criminals  protection  from  punishment.  The  situation 
is  thus  described  by  Prof,  Isaac  Taylor  Headland,  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  University  of  Peking,  in  Harfer't  Weekly  (June  16).  He 
says ; 

"About  three  years  ago  the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  through 
the  influence  of  the  French  minister,  were  given  official  rank  cor 
rescinding  to  that  of  the  various  Chinese  officials — viceroy,  gov¬ 
ernor.  tnotui,  etc.  and  it  was  made  obligatory  upon  the  Chinese 
officials,  when  appointed  to  a  new  or  leaving  an  old  post,  to  call 
upon  or  send  his  card  to  the  bishop  or  priest,  while  ut  the  same 
time  it  put  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy  no  small  power  when  they 
met  an  official,  especially  in  cases  of  litigation. 

"The  Roman  Catholic  Christians  were  often  oppressed  by  non- 
Christian  memberoof  their  community,  and  asu  result  the  church 
appointed  two  of  her  priests  to  attend  to  no  other  duties  except 
the  investigation  of  evidence  in  cases  of  litigation,  and  the  con 
duct  of  such  cases  ns  they  thought  unjust  before  the  official.  The 
fact  that  they  had  official  rank,  ami  the  other  very  im|>ortant  fact 
that  they  were  foreigners,  both  added  to  their  power,  and  they 
were  thus  able  to  meet  the  official  not  only  on  his  own  ground, 
but  with  the  additional  power  of  understanding  foreign  law. 
The  Christians  were  therefore  enabled  to  obtain  justice. 

“  But  it  is  supposed  by  the  Chinese  that  they  sometimes  ob¬ 
tained  more  than  justice,  and  that  the  priest  was  more  than  a 
match  for  the  official,  ami  sometimes  obtained  n  decision  in  favor 
of  his  clients  when  the  decision  should  have  been  against  them  ; 
however  that  may  l>e,  both  officials  ami  people  began  to  develop 
u  secret  hatred  for  the  foreigners  and  the  Christiana.  It  must 
not  be  hastily  concluded  that  the  priests  were  wrong  and  the 
Chinese  right,  nor  at  the  same  tunc  is  there  warrant  for  conclud¬ 
ing  that  the  Chinese  were  wrong  and  the  priests  always  right. 
The  right  and  wrong  of  it.  it  is  not  our  intention  to  discuss,  but 
only  to  account  for  tile  present  condition  of  affairs.  For  proof 
that  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  present  situation  we  need 
only  examine  the  attitude  of  ex-Governor  Yu.  the  conduct  of  his 
successor  Yuan,  and  various  expressions  in  the  edicts  issued  by 
the  Em  press- Dowager  some  four  months  ago.  in  which  she  men¬ 
tioned  the  difficulties  which  were  constantly  occurring  between 
her  Christian  and  non-Christian  subjects,  ami  advised  that  they 
be  settled  in  accordance  with  right  and  justice." 

Professor  Headland,  by  the  way.  did  not  think,  when  writing, 
'.hat  the  foreigners  in  Peking  were  in  danger  of  being  murdered. 
The  Chinese,  he  thinks,  fully  understand  the  power  of  foreign 
nations  to  punish  such  murders,  and  those  which  have  already 
occurred  were  a  mistake,  and  not  sanctioned  by  the  Boxer*  them¬ 


selves.  He  deplores  the  possibility  of  a  partition  of  China,  and 
thinks  that  that  would  be  a  calamity  even  greater  than  a  general 
quarrel  among  the  European  nations.  The  triumph  of  the  pro¬ 
gressive  party  of  young  Chinese  will  do  a  thousand  times  more 
for  China  than  partition  among  European  nations  can  effect. 

The  charges  against  Catholic  missionaries  are.  of  course,  re¬ 
sented  with  some  heat.  An  explanation  given  in  The  Sun.  after 
interviews  with  some  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  powers  conferred  by  the  French  treaty  are  purely  ceremo¬ 
nious.  intended  to  make  personal  intercourse  possible  between 
ecchrsiasts and  the  Chinese  officials.  An  explanation  furnished 
by  the  editor  of  7 he  Messenger  of  /he  Sacred  Hear/  is  to  the 
effect  that  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Catholic  missionaries  to 
have  the  spiritual,  industrial,  civil,  and  military  forms  of  civili¬ 
zation  go  hand-in-hand,  and  had  the  Protestant  missionaries  fol¬ 
lowed  the  same  course  they  would  not  l»e  in  such  terror  now.  As 
*4*»n  as  inhabitants  of  a  certain  district  arc  converted  to  Catholi¬ 
cism.  the  priest*  see  to  it  that  they  arc  familiarized  with  the  use 
of  m<*!crn  arms.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  from  the  numerous  rubber  bands.  The  result  has  been 
that  every  Catholic  village  has  become  a  sort  of  stronghold  to 
which  the  jieaceablc  element  among  the  people  flee*  for  protec¬ 
tion  in  lime  of  danger. 

The  Standard  and  Times  (Philadelphia,  Rom.  Coth.)  stigma¬ 
tizes  as  "a  malignant  lie"  the  assertion  already  quoted  from  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Board,  and  says  (Juno  i6>  : 

"Sober-minded  lay  observers  find  u  far  different  reason  for  this 
alarming  recrudescence  of  nativism  in  China.  It  finds  it  in  the 
sudden  development  of  the  spirit  of  militarism  on  the  part  of 
England  and  this  country,  and  the  avarice  of  the  rest  of  the 
Western  powers  in  the  scramble  for  commercial  supremacy  in  the 
East.  It  is  more  than  ordinary  flesh  uud  blood  could  endure  to 
behold  a  set  of  outside  governments  coolly  dividing  up  a  vast 
country  into  so  many  'spheres  of  influence,'  without  as  much  as 
’by  your  leave*  to  the  party  most  interested." 

The  Catholic  Mews  (June  16)  insists  that  the  uprising  of  the 
Boxers  is  anti-Christian  rather  than  anti-Cathulic,  und  that  lx»th 
Catholics  ami  Protestants  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  protect 
their  own  converts  from  persecution.  It  quotes  in  support  of  this 
view  an  article  by  William  W.  Rock  hill,  former  secretary  of  le¬ 
gation  at  Peking  and  now  director  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Republics.  Writing  in  Collier's  Weekly,  Mr.  Roekhill  says  that 
to  nine  tenths  of  the  Chinese  Christianity  is  the  source  of  nil  the 
present  troubles  of  the  empire,  and  that  their  very  existence  ns 
a  nation  depend*  upon  its  eradication.  He  quotes  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  provisions  of  our  treaty  with  China  (Art.  29.  treaty  of  1858). 
which  insures  that  Chinese  converts  who  ]>eacvably  teach  and 
practise  the  Christian  religion  "shall  in  no  ease  l»e  interfered 
with  or  molested. "  and  he  says; 

"The  above  provision  of  our  treaty  has  led  the  Chinese  Chris¬ 
tians  to  believe  that  they  are  practically  independent  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  their  own  country;  that  in  all  cases  of  trouble, 
whether  private  feuds  or  when  charged  with  some  offense  by  the 
officials,  they  can  appeal  through  the  foreign  missionary  to  his 
legation  in  Peking,  and  thus  escape  the  punishment  usually 
meted  out  to  Chinese. 

"  In  ease  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  Christians  in  many  cases 
have  lxren  organized  into  communities  from  w  hich  all  non-Chris¬ 
tians  were  excluded,  and  the  priest  has  been  not  only  the  spiri¬ 
tual  guide  but  also  the  temporal  ruler.  When  they  had  paid  their 
taxes  to  China,  they  had  discharged  the  only  duty  they  owed  to 
their  country.  The  priest  protected  them  against  all  exactions 
of  the  provincial  authorities,  and  argued  their  case  in  person  be- 
forc  prefects  and  governors. 

"Allho  the  foreign  Protestant  missionaries  have  not  here¬ 
tofore  as  strenuously  defended  l>eforc  the  local  authorities  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  their  flocks  as  have  the  Catholics,  never¬ 
theless  they  have  done  so  sufficiently  to  make  all  their  Christians 
feel  that  they  were  upheld  by  some  one  or  more  foreign  power, 
and  that  they  could  successfully  resist  the  petty  exactions  and 
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vexations  common  from  time  immemorial  to  all  Asiatic  govern¬ 
ments." 

A  writer  in  The  Independent  (June  3i).  Henry  Liddell.  M.D.. 
quotes  from  a  small  book  published  in  China  for  the  purpose  of 
combating  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  entitled  "A  Death-Blow 
to  Corrupt  Doctrines."  and  has  had  an  enormous  circulation,  one 
person  having  paid  for  the  distribution  of  >10.000  copies  It  has 
been  translated  by  the  Christian  missionaries  themselves  for  the 
purpose  of  letting  in  light  upon  the  character  of  the  opposition 
they  encounter.  I  lore  is  one  of  the  passages  descriptive  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  : 

"The  religion  of  T'ien-chu  [lit..  ‘Sect  of  the  Lord  of  Heaven'] 
originated  with  Jesus.  Its  adherents  falsely  assert  that  Jesus 
was  endowed  with  divine  gift*.  .  .  .  Priests  arc  for  the  most  pan 
educated  to  their  profession  from  their  childhood.  They  arc 
emasculated.  .  .  .  Those  who  enter  this  religion  practise  wicked¬ 
ness  with  the  priests  without  restraint.  Every  seventh  day  all 
assemble  in  church.  .  .  .  When  the  ceremonies  arc  over  all  give 
themselves  up  to  debauchery.  This  they  call 'the  Great  Com¬ 
munion.  ’  or  •  Love  Gathering  ’! . 

“They  make  use  of  occult  and  devilish  arts  and  bewitch  the 
ignorant  by  magical  arts  nnd  incantations,  so  they  joyfully  enter 
the  sect.  .  .  .  When  u  person  enters  this  religion  the  teacher 
gives  him  four  ounces  of  silver  ami  a  pill.  When  he  has  taken 
this  pill  his  whole  mind  is  confused  and  darkened,  so  that  he  de¬ 
stroys  his  ancestral  tablets  ami  only  worships  an  image  of  a  naked 
child  which  point*  one  linger  toward  heaven  ami  another  toward 
the  earth.  They  say  this  is  the  Prince  Jesus.  Families  having 
daughters,  on  entering  their  religion,  restrain  one  of  them  from 
marriage.  These  are  the  guurdians  of  the  locks  and  keys  of  the 
.Must  containing  magical  spell*  ami  incantation*.  They  are 
called  ’the  old  women  who  open  the  chest.*  ...  In  case  o ( 
funerals,  the  religious  teachers  eject  all  the  relatives  and  friends 
from  the  house,  and  the  corpse  is  put  into  the  coffin  with  closed 
door*.  Both  eyes  arc  secretly  taken  out.  and  the  orifice  scaled 
up  with  a  plustcr.  The  reason  for  extracting  the  eye*  is  this 
From  one  hundred  |*ound*of  Chinese  lead  can  be  extracted  eight 
jHiunds  of  silver,  nnd  the  remaining  ninety-two  pounds  ui  lead 
can  be  sold  at  the  originu!  cost.  But  the  only  way  to  ol  tain  this 
silver  is  by  compounding  the  lead  with  the  eyes  of  Chinamen 
The  eye*  of  foreigners  are  of  no  use  for  this  purpose.  ...  It  is 
im|*»**ibl«  to  enumerate  nil  their  practises.  If  we  seek  for  the 
general  motive  which  leads  to  them,  it  is  a  fixed  determination 
utterly  to  befool  our  people,  ami  under  false  pretense  of  religion 
to  exterminate  them.  Thus  they  wish  to  take  possession  of  the 
Middle  Kingdom." 


Influence  of  the  Quakers.  -The  Yearly  Meeting  of  the 

Friends  hus  recently  been  held  in  New  York,  and  the  doctrine* 
peculiar  to  them  have  attracted  more  than  usual  attention  from 
the  secular  journuls  by  reason  of  the  recent  wars  in  which  the 
United  States  has  been  engaged.  We  find,  therefore,  an  expan¬ 
sionist  and  an  anti-expansionist  view  of  the  Quakers.  The 
Springfield  Republican  represents  the  latter.  It  says 

“It  is  not  a  good  omen  for  the  republic  that  the  society  of 
Friends  continues  to  decrease  in  number*,  even  in  Philadelphia, 
where  it  should  still  be  stroii".  It  i-.  indeed,  still  strong  in  that 
city  nnd  in  Baltimore  in  the  personal  representation  it  ha*  in 
every  excellent  cause,  national  or  local — in  the  moral  strength  it 
gives  through  the  men  and  women  of  the  meeting  who  arc  en¬ 
gaged  in  humanitarian  work.  Note  the  membership  and  the 
official  list  of  unpaid  service  in  important  causes— of  the  red 
man,  of  the  negro,  of  public  charities,  of  th.  purification  of  the 
civil  service;  wherever  there  is  even  a  small  body  of  Friends, 
there  will  lie  found  the  Quaker  element  strongly  in  evidence. 
The  time  has  come  for  a  vigorous  proselytixation.  like  that  of 
George  Fox,  tho  adapted  with  judgment  and  prudence  to  the 
conditions  of  the  day — 1«  renow  and  magnify  th  Quaker  spirit, 
which  i*  always  in  behalf  of  the  finest  and  OObl.st  lif  .  Now 
more  than  ever  the  declaration  against  war  should  be  empha¬ 
sized.  " 

Quite  otherwise  is  the  tone  of  comment  in  the  New  York  Sun. 


Quoting  from  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  Yearly  Meeting  who 
called  attention  to  the  unswerving  opposition  of  the  Friends  to 
war.  The  Sun  asks  whether  they  have  ever  exercised  any  influ¬ 
ence  on  government  affairs,  and  answers  bv  an  appeal  to  history. 

“The  Religious  Society  of  the  Friends  was  fouuded  by  George 
Fox  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  or  about  two 
huudred  and  fifty  years  ago,  a  period  during  which  war  and 
great  wars  have  been  almost  continuous.  In  1647.  when  he  first 
traveled  through  England  preaching  his  doctrines,  the  terrible 
Thirty  Year’s  War.  one  of  the  most  prolonged  and  destructive 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  was  still  raging,  the  Peace  of  West¬ 
phalia  not  having  been  concluded  until  the  year  after.  At  that 
time,  too,  England  was  distraught  with  the  civil  war.  which 
began  five  years  before.” 

The  various  wars  since  the  days  of  Fox  arc  catalogued,  and 
The  Sun  concludes: 

“  Whatever  other  influence,  therefore,  may  have  been  exerted 
by  the  Friends  on  public  opinion,  the  history  of  Christendom 
since  their  rise  has  not  demonstrated  that,  so  far  as  fighting  is 
concerned. the  precept  ami  practise  of  this  peace-loving  people 
has  been  [  ’)  powerful ;  yet  that  they  have  neglected  no  [any]  op¬ 
portunity  to  proclaim  their  principles  can  not  l>c  charged  against 
them  truthfully.  They  huve  done  all  they  could  against  war  and 
in  behalf  of  ja-ace  ;  but  as  the  new  century  approaches  we  see  all 
Christendom  armed  as  never  l>efore.  and  the  nations  outside  of 
its  domain  learning  more  and  more  the  lessons  of  fighting." 


THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  PARK. 

FEW  days  ago.  at  the  rijic  age  of  ninety-one.  Prof.  Edwa.'d* 
A.  Park,  once  the  storm-center  of  thcoh»gical  controversies 
that  raged  around  Andover  Seminary,  passed  to  his  rest.  The 
youngest  of  his  pupils,  as  The  Outlook  observes,  must  Ik*  now 
forty-five  years  of  age.  ami  to  younger  men  he  is  little  but  a 
name.  But  “among  the  present  leaders  of  religious  thought,  one 
can  hardly  find  a  name  that  equals  his  in  the  peculiar  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  impressive  preacher  nnd  the  subtle  lecturer.”  The 
following  incident  is  told,  which,  whether  true  or  not.  illustrates 
the  prominence  which  the  professor  held  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
theological  field ; 

“In  Germany  he  purposely  got  into  conversation,  incognito, 
with  Strauss,  the  author  of  the  '  Life  of  Jesus,'  nnd  asked  him 
v»me  simple  question.  This  he  followed  with  others  equally  sim¬ 
ple.  working  round,  in  the  Socrntic  style,  to  his  real  objective, 
where  Strauss  made  an  answer  in  plain  conflict  with  what  he  had 
said  before.  '  Who  arc  you  ? '  said  Strauss :  *  I  know  who  you  are. 
You  arc  either  the  devil  or  you  arc  Professor  Park.”’ 

7 he  Outl,s>k  says  editorially  of  him  : 

"He  was  the  last  and  among  the  most  eminent  in  that  line  of 
theologians,  headed  by  Jonathan  Edwards,  of  Northampton,  who 
for  a  century  strove  by  their '  improvements'  of  Calvinism  to  re¬ 
lieve  it  of  objections  apparent  in  the  dawn  of  the  more  ethical 
and  humanistic  spirit  of  our  times.  He  and  his  somewhat  older 
contemporary.  Dr.  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor,  who  was  professor  of 
theology  at  Yale  from  till  his  death  in  1S58.  were  for  sixty 
years  the  chief  representatives  of  the  improved  or  new  Calvinism 
that  was  called  ‘the  New  England  Theology.’  and  outside  of  the 
Congregational  churches  was  known  as ‘New  School'  Presbyte¬ 
rianism.  The  bleaching  effect  of  their  work,  resulting  in  varie¬ 
ties  which  Professor  Park  himself  characterised  at  'Calviuistic. 
Calvinistical.  Calrinisticalish, '  was  feared  and  detested  by  those 
to  whom  pure  Calvinism  .nd  pure  Christianity  were  synonymous 
terms.  Dr.  Park’s  progressive  orthodoxy  was  regarded  as  a 
lapse  toward  Unitarianism.  During  the  middle  third  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  the  theological  press.-s  at  New  Haven  and  Andover  on  one 
side,  and  Princeton  on  the  other  side,  teemed  with  polemic  es¬ 
says  and  reviews . 

"In  the  new  series  of  theological  controversies  which  began 
about  the  time  of  his  retirement  in  18S1,  Professor  Park  has  beer, 
for  the  most  part  a  spectator,  but  a  spectator  known  to  be  warmly 
interested  :n  holding  fast  to  the  theological  limits  which  he  him¬ 
self  had  reached.  The  ‘  progressive  orthodoxy  '  of  the  younger 
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professors  at  Andover  found  no  more  favor  with  him  than  Prince¬ 
ton  had  shown  forty  years  before  to  his  own.  The  denunciation 
then  visited  on  him  for  'semi-l'niturianism'  was  now  atoned  for 
by  the  epithet  'the  Nestor  of  Orth<*doxv. 

Of  the  professor  as  n  preacher,  the  editor  of  The  Independent 
has  this  to  say: 

"  Professor  Park  was  ns  much  of  a  rhetorician  as  Dr.  Storrs. 
He  had  the  nature  of  the  poet  and  of  the  orator,  as  well  as  of  the 
logician.  In  these  respects  he  more  nearly  resembled  Jonathan 
Edwards  than  any  of  the  successors  of  that  great  theologian  ;  and 
it  is  not  strange  that  his  admiration  for  President  Edwards  was 
so  profound,  and  that  he  planned,  but  never  published,  a  full 
exposition  o'  Edwards's  life  and  theology.  Professor  Park  was 
a  most  persuasive  preacher.  Men  listened  spellbound  to  his  ser¬ 
mons  of  an  hour  long.  Some  of  them,  the  Peter  sermon.  the 
Judas  sermon,  became  famous. %  And  his  delivery  was  sweet  or 
powerful,  us  the  thought  might  require.  When  he  preached  a 
sermon  in  criticism  of  Episcopalian  liturgicism  before  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Congregational  Association,  u  distinguished  clergyman 
found  fault  with  its  severity.  ’Hut.’  replied  Profess, r  Park  to 
him.  'I  read  it  over  to  you  Iwforvhand.  and  you  approved  it. ' 
'  Yes,  ’  replied  tile  clergyman,  'but  when  you  preached  it  you  put 
tho  devil  into  it."’ 


ANTIQUITY  OF  RELIGIOUS  MUSIC. 

HE  line  of  demarcation  between  secular  and  religious  music, 
tho  inherent  in  the  music  itself,  is  difficult  to  define  ac¬ 
curately.  Some  contend  that  church  music  is  totally  different 
from  secular  music,  but  D.  E.  Hervcy  in  7 Me  CMur.M  Ei/eeti. 
(April)  asserts  that  both  sides  t«  the  controversy  are  wrong,  and 
that  the  true  Idea  is  to  lie  found  in  a  judicious  mean.  While 
Rossini's  music  is  fertile  in  beautiful  melody,  sound  theoretical 
knowledge,  ami  mastery  of  effect,  it  is  evident,  Mr.  llcrvcy  ob¬ 
serves.  that  his  religious  music  i  strikingly  inappropriate.  Such 
distinctions  are  felt  rather  than  defined,  and  it  need*  no  musical 
education  to  mark  the  difference.  But  that  music  and  worship 
are  bound  closely  together,  Mr.  llcrvcy  shows  by  tracing  the 
evolution  front  tho  earliest  times,  when  homage  to  u  god  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  barbarous  sounds  upon  primitive  instruments. 
Thu  Egyptians.  Assyrians,  and  Babylonians  developed  their 
music  to  the  utmost  extent  possible  at  that  time.  Religious  pro¬ 
cessions,  when  vocal  and  instrumental  music  were  important,  arc 
mentioned  in  the  sacred  liooks  of  the  East,  ceremonies  in  which 
"oil  the  known  instruments  were  employed,  combined  with  the 
singing  of  odes."  Mr.  Hervcy  writes : 

'*  A  thousand  years  l>efore  the  Christian  era  the  Persians  formed 
religious  processions  in  which  they  sang  their  prayers  and 
praises.  ,  .  .  Tho  various  religions  of  India  all  employ  music  in 
their  services  of  worship,  und  in  the  Buddhist  temples  the  chor¬ 
isters.  clad  in  white  robes,  are  ranged  down  the  sides  very  much 
ns  in  some  Christian  churches.  .  .  .  Even  among  the  pagan  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Pucific  islands  the  sar-e  general  custom  is  found. 
In  Tahiti,  tho  offering  of  human  sacrifices  was  accompanied  by 
the  chanting  of  long  prayers.” 

Everywhere  music  was  looked  upon  as  the  essential  accompani¬ 
ment  of  worship,  and  this  fact  is  not  strange,  thinks  Mr.  Her- 
vey,  "for  music  is  the  highest  expression  of  the  emotional  facul¬ 
ties.  and  true  worship  is  thoroughly  emotional."  If  we  turn  to 
the  Bible,  he  says,  we  shall  find  innumerable  references  to  music 
and  musical  instruments.  In  the  Song  of  Moses,  in  the  Psalms 
of  David,  in  passages  where  we  arc  told  to  “sing  unto  the  I«ord." 
the  religious  fervor  and  exalted  p*>ctry  are  closely  allied  to  music 
in  the  sacred  services. 

And  history  carries  us  further  back  still  to  the  year  3*00  i:.c.. 
when  Sargon  the  Great  ruled  over  the  Akkadians,  a  remarkably 
cultured  people,  accounts  of  whose  exploits  have  l>een  preserved 
and  translated.  Their  hymns,  psalms,  and  prayers  reveal  the 
most  exalted  poetry,  some  “so  strongly  monotheistic  that  they 


could  be  sung  to-day.  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah  or  Jesus,  with 
little  «r  no  alteration."  such,  for  example,  as  their  prayer  to  the 
Mediator,  which  was  chanted  • 

“  O  Benefactor.  who  can  escape  Thy  hall? 

Thv  will  is  the  sublime  sword  with  which  Thou  rules!  heaven  and  earth. 

I  I'ffr.iEimlctJ  the  and  the  vea  brume  calm  ; 

I  c  ommanded  the  Sower,  and  the  flower  ripened  to  grain  ; 

I  commanded  the  circuit  of  the  river,  and  by  the  will  of  the  Benefactor  I 
mined  :t*  course. 

How  sutditac  art  Thou  ! 

«lul  transitory  bring  mual  to  Thee’ 

O  benefactor  amongst  nil  the  gods. 

Thou  art  the  rewnrder  ! 

O  Lord  of  battles  ! 

Merciful  One  among  the  got*  ! 

Generator  wh<>  br ingest  bock  the  dead  to  life! 

beneficent  King  of  Heaven  and  earth. 

To  Thee  is  the  life  of  life. 

To  Thee  belong  life  and  death  !M 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  dearly  seen  that  the  relation  of 
music  to  worship  has  been  a  development,  reaching  its  culmina¬ 
tion  after  "ages  of  cx|>crimcnt  and  growth."  Church  music,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  sensuously  emotional,  as  it  was  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  should  aim  at  the  exaltation  of  the  soul.  Mr.  Hervcy  con¬ 
cludes  by  saying : 

"From  the  masses  of  Haydn  and  Mo  tart,  and  their  imitations, 
equally  as  beautiful  and  equally  ns  inappropriate  us  the  works  of 
Rossini  already  referred  to.  church  musicians  have  revolted,  and 
a  new  school  has  arisen  that  would  restore  to  worship-music  its 
spiritual  character.  This  school  is  gradually  gaining  the  ascen¬ 
dancy.  and  the  time  is  certainly  near  when  the  ideals  of  the 
ancients  will  be  renewed  in  our  music  for  worship.” 

DO  CHRISTS  TEACHINGS  FURNISH  GUID¬ 
ANCE  IN  POLITICS? 

N  the  ranks  of  practical  Christian  workers  in  Germany,  the- 
recent  work  of  Pastor  Friedrich  Nuumann,  entitled  "  Demo- 
kratic  und  Kuiscrtum  "  ("Democracy  and  the  Imperial  Power"), 
has  aroused  a  deep  and  disappointing  sensation.  The  author 
lias  been  one  of  the  most  active  representatives  of  the  Christian 
Sicialist  agitation,  which  has  seen  in  the  application  of  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Christ  to  the  social  anil  |Militicul  problems  of  the  day  the 
panacea  for  all  the  ills  that  ufllict  humanity.  He  has  also  been 
and  still  is  the  editor  of  the  HHje,  the  organ  of  this  propaganda, 
and  on  account  of  his  prominence  in  the  church  life  of  the  empire  he 
was  invited  to  accompany  tho  Em|»cror  on  his  Jerusalem  journey 
in  tho  fall  of  1S98.  the  result  of  which  was  his  book  "Asia,"  an 
excellent  account  of  the  modem  Biblical  Orient. 

In  his  new  work.  Xaumann  has  practically  withdrawn  from  his 
former  position  and  now  declares  that  the  principles  of  Christ  are 
not  applicable  to  the  problems  of  modern,  social,  and  political 
life.  He  states  his  present  position  plainly  in  these  words: 

"Jesus  Christ  was  not  a  politician.  The  attempt  hns  often 
been  made  to  extract  from  the  never-failing  fountain  of  His 
Word  the  rules  that  should  control  political  thought  and  action. 
Protestants,  too.  have  made  such  attempts,  and  in  former  years 
the  author  of  this  book  has  joined  in  these  efforts.  But  the  result 
of  all  thevc  studies  has  been  the  conviction  that  the  moral  ideas 
of  the  Master  arc  of  such  a  general  character,  being  intended  for 
application  to  all  manners  and  conditions  of  men,  and  are  so 
purely  ethical  and  abstract  in  their  nature,  that  Jhey  do  not  fur- 
nish  a  guide  to  conduct  in  specific  cases  nor  answer  such  ques¬ 
tions  as.  What  should  be  our  ]>olitics  in  the  period  of  industrial¬ 
ism.  or  our  attitude  toward  social  democracy,  or  even  toward 
aristocracy?  Jesus  thereby  does  not  decrease  in  value  for  us; 
but  we  are  not  able  to  deduce  our  political  tactics  from  Him." 

Xaumann's  book  is  intended  to  furnish  an  ideal  political  pro¬ 
gram.  intended  primarily  for  Germany  (where  he  urges  the  Em¬ 
peror  to  sever  his  connection  with  the  Conservative  Party  and 
head  the  Liberals),  but  in  its  fundamental  principles  applicable 
to  political  activity  everywhere.  After  discarding  the  idea  that 
Christ  furnishes  all  necessary  principles  for  managing  pub- 
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lie  alfairs.  Naumann  considers  the  part  which  pity  and  kind¬ 
ness  play  as  political  motives.  He  no  longer  recognizes  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  love  of  one's  neighbor  as  the  decisive  factor  in  political 
action.  Indeed,  politics  has  nothing  to  do  with  seeking  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  mankind.  It  is  not  a  contest  for  ethical  ideas,  but 
rather  a  struggle  between  various  classes  along  economic  lints ; 
and  that  class  is  entitled  to  control  the  affairs  of  state  which  is 
best  able  to  advance  the  total  interests  of  the  state.  Thi-  is  the 
central  problem  of  practical  politics.  He  summarizes  his  new 
views  in  these  words : 

"  It  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  politics  is  a  struggle  be¬ 
tween  certain  powers  for  certain  rights.  He  who  secs  in  political 
agitation  essentially  u  kind  of  application  of  ethics  knows  Init 
little  about  it.  Political  activity  lias  no  power  of  realizing  an 
ethical  ideal  that  stands  over  and  altove  all  contest.  The  only 
thing  that  can  be  said  in  this  connection  is  this,  that  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  power  through  political  movement  should  be  sought  us 
in  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  ethics,  and  that  the  party  that 
has  gained  control  should  exercise  its  power  without  barbarism 
or  wickedness.  In  this  sense  is  to  be  understood  the  ideal  of 
Christian  Socialism,  namely,  that  of  ‘ethicizing  the  struggle  of 
the  masses.' " 

Politics  are  then  virtually  the  struggle  for  supremacy.  On  this 
point  Naumann  says  further 

"  Rights  and  privileges  originate  in  the  course  of  historical  de¬ 
velopment  ;  but  they  arc  bused  on  might.  In  the  principle 
'might  makes  right'  there  is  contained  a  great  historical  truth. 
What  good  do 'natural  rights'  do  a  man  if  he  has  no  power  to 
secure  for  himself  these  '  rights'  ?  What  good  does  it  do  the  pro¬ 
letariat  if.  on  the  basis  of  natural  human  rights,  it  demands 
freedom,  and  is  too  weak  to  light  for  these?" 

This  change  of  front  on  the  part  of  prominent  n  representa¬ 
tive  of  Christian  Socialism  has  aroused  as  much  excitement  as 
did  the  step  of  Pastor  Hlumhurdt,  of  Hold,  who  several  months 
ago  joined  the  Social  Democrats  on  the  plea  that  only  through 
their  ideals  con  1<1  the  ethical  ideas  of  Christ  lie  realized.—  Trans¬ 
lation  mailt  for  Tim  Literary  Digest. 

IS  THE  PROTESTANT  CHURCH  OF  GERMANY 
ORTHODOX  OR  HETERODOX? 

T  has  been  repeatedly  affirmed  and  denied,  seemingly  on 
equally  good  authority,  that  the  critical  views  taught  by  the 
theological  professors  in  the  German  universities  also  prevail  in 
the  pulpits  and  pews  of  the  Protestant  churches  of  the  Father¬ 
land.  An  investigation  of  this  subject  has  recently  been  made 
by  the  Protestant,  the  organ  of  liberal  theology,  with  results  that 
rather  disappointed  those  who  conducted  it.  The  P  rtf  tit  ant  rc- 
ports  the  details  as  follows: 

"The  heresy  trial  and  condemnation  of  Pastor  Wcingart  (see 
I.UKRARY  Digest.  March  10J.  a  representative  of  the  newer  and 
modern  type  of  theology  that  finds  its  exponents  in  practically 
all  German  universities,  induced  the  editor  of  this  pa|>cr  to  send 
out  a  general  appeal  to  all  evangelical-minded  men  und  women 
of  the  empire,  of  all  parties  and  creeds,  including  more  than  one 
hundred  copies  to  the  chief  political,  religious,  anil  ethical  peri¬ 
odicals.  in  order  to  discover  how  the  recipients  stand  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  issue.  The  leading  question  reads  as  follows  What  do 
you  think  concerning  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  what  do  you 
think  of  the  statement  in  the  Easter  sermon  of  Weingart.  on  ac¬ 
count  of  which  he  was  deposed  from  office,  namely,  that  *  the  tired 
body  of  Christ  remained  in  the  tomb,  dust  to  dust'  ?  The  answers 
to  this  appeal  were  exceedingly  meager  in  number.  Altho  thou¬ 
sands  of  copies  were  sent  out.  the  actual  number  of  replies  was 
only  eighty-four,  and  of  these  fully  thirty  were  in  favor  of  the 
orthodox  view.  Accordingly  only  fifty-four  voices  responded 
from  the  liberal  ranks  of  the  German  churches,  and  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  reason  for  the  papers  of  the  conservative  and  confes¬ 
sional  type  to  speak  of  this  effort  and  its  results  as  a ‘glaring 
fiasco  of  liberal  theology.'" 

Most  of  these  replies  are  representative  of  both  the  old  and  the 
new  theological  thought  within  the  church  of  Germany.  The 


Prott slant  has  printed  them  all.  and  we  reproduce  some  of  the 
most  instructive  from  both  sides 

.Vo.  /6.  "I  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  This 
is  the  solid  foundation  and  the  central  pillar  of  our  faith.  With¬ 
out  this,  there  would  Ik-  no  resurrection  and  no  forgiveness  of 
sins  for  us.  Without  the  resurrection,  all  of  Christ’s  work  would 
be  in  vain." 

.Vi>.  66.  "I  believe  that  Christ  personally  and  bodily  arose 
from  the  dead,  as  the  Scriptures  teach.  Whoever  can  not  believe 
this  can  Ik  a  pious  person,  in  the  sense  of  the  classical  world,  but 
he  can  not  be  a  true  Christian  believer." 

.V«».  46.  "Christ’s  own  words  (Luke  xxiv.  must  convince 
every  true  believer  that  He  has  risen  indeed,  and  he  who  doubts 
the  real  resurrection  of  the  Lord  is  without  hope." 

A*',  jj.  "  Either  there  was  a  bodily  resurrection  of  Christ  and 
a  real  Christianity  or  we  have  all  been  deceived  in  our  faith  in 
Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Aii.  to.  "If  Christ  had  n«»t  really  arisen  from  the  dead,  then 
Christ's  coming  u|s.n  the  earth  would  have  been  absolutely  with¬ 
out  a  purpose  or  a  blessing,  and  He  himself  would  have  been  a 
powerful  liar,  anil  He  would  have  lieen  nothing  but  a  mortal 
being." 

The  editor  closes  his  review  of  these  orthodox  opinions  with 
the  words  “S«.  much  it  certain,  that,  among  this  class,  Chris¬ 
tianity  stands  or  falls  with  the  belief  in  bodily  resurrection  of 
Jesus." 

Just  what  those  who  deny  this  view  see  in  the  resurrection  can 
be  gleaned  from  the  following  “liberal  "  replies : 

\o.  4J.  "Such  a  thing  as  is  descrilicd  in  the  account  of  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  never  really  took  place  us  an  object ivo 
reality.  This  must  Ik-  claimed  not  because  the  reports  on  the 
affair  are  contradictory,  but  because  it  stands  in  flat  contradic¬ 
tion  to  the  eX|K-ricncc  of  mnnkind  anil  to  the  scientific  teachings 
of  the  day.  It  is  the  product  of  the  wonder-  and  miracle-loving 
world  of  the  ancients.  Neither  us  one  really  arisen  nor  us  a  body 
of  light  fl.itMlItib)  did  Christ  ap|>car  to  His  disciples,  but,  as  is 
the  case  with  all  mortals.  His  body  returned  to  the  dust.  Chris¬ 
tians  have  been  accustomed  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  resur¬ 
rection.  Christianity  has  a  better  foundation  in  historical  truth 
and  reality,  and  should  not  l>o  based  on  n  disputed  matter." 

AV».  40.  "The  belief  in  the  bodily  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ, 
in  violation  of  all  the  laws  of  the  physical  world,  is  an  insult  to 
the  scientific  spirit  and  scholarship  of  the  age  and  an  insult  to 
all  true  religiousness  \Ke/igiotitaf\;  which  does  not  put  the  im¬ 
press  of  nonsense  upon  the  incamntion  of  Jesus  by  claiming  a 
bodily  resurrection,  but  in  the' resurrection  of  Christ '  recognizes 
the  continued  influence  of  Christ  for  the  better  and  higher  devel¬ 
opment  of  mankind." 

AV.  7f.  "In  my  estimation  the  resurrection  of  Christ  signifies 
His  cvcr-activc  influence  for  good  in  the  congregations  founded 
by  His  disciples.  1  do  not  believe  in  any  supernatural  process 
that  took  place  in  the  empty  tomb  of  the  Lord." 

AV.  41  says:  "I  believe  in  the  Easter  message.  'Jesus  lives!’ 
But  I  believe  it  in  this  sense,  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  God-man, 
was  a  child  of  God  in  the  same  sense  in  which  wc  are  asked  to  be 
such,  and  that  like  His  brethren  He  was  subjected  to  the  ordinary 
laws  of  nature.  I  fully  approve  of  Wvingart’s  position  and 
teaching." 

Both  friend  and  foe  of  the  "liberal"  view  conclude  from  the 
test  that  the  old  Evangelical  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  are 
still  the  controlling  factors  in  the  Protestantism  of  Germany.— 
7  rans/ations  matte  for  Tiir.  Literary  Digest. 

Amoxg  Ihecarlwln  of  religion  Isa  movement  reported  to  tie  in  exist¬ 
ence  in  a  remote  part  of  (ieorgia.  near  Demurest.  In  a  letter  to  the  Kev. 
Lyman  Johnston.  eJitor  of  the  Toledo  St  umbtingitone  (itself  worth)-  of  no¬ 
tice  fro-n  the  -rodent  of  religions  phenomenal,  a  correspondent  write*  : 

“The  worst  heresy  and  (he  wildest  fanaticism  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  is 
raging  Id  this  region.  It  is  the  Firc-Bapti/cd  Association.  They  are  holy 
rollers  and  darners  They  boast  of  five  distinct  works  of  grnre:  (istl  Con¬ 
version :  i »dl  sanctification ;  i  ,d»  baptism  with  the  Holy  Ghost ;  l«th|  hap. 
tism  of  rite:  *ith>  the  heavenly  dynamite.  Free  Methodists  are  nowhere 
compared  to  this  H.  I.  Ir«*in.  of  Lincoln.  N'ebr  .  is  the  progenitor  of  this 
latest  tfavrstv  on  tine  religion.  The  thing  needs  to  be  probed  wl.“  the 
sharp  sword  of  truth.  Years  in  His  name." 
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FOREIGN  TOPICS. 


EUROPEAN  POLITICS  AND  THE  CHINESE 

IMBROGLIO. 

HE  press  of  Europe  are  pretty  nearly  unanimous  in  declar¬ 
ing  that  the  lives  of  foreigners  and  the  treaty  rights  which 
the  {lowers  so  hardily  won  from  China  must  be  protected  at  all 
costs;  but  here  their  unanimity  ends,  for  the  evident  weakness 
of  China  renders  a  successful  defense  against  European  forces 
very  improbable,  and  there  is  a  fear  that  one  or  the  other  power 
may  unduly  and  dangerously  increase  its  strength  by  grasping 


at  an  overwhelmingly  largo  share  of  the  prostrate  empire.  That 
the  Chinese  ascribe  the  aggressiveness  of  the  Western  power* 
solely  to  their  own  military  incapacity  is  shown  by  the  writings  of 
Chang  Chih  Tung.  Viceroy  of  Liang  Hu.  of  which  the  Shanghai 
Celestial  F.mfiire  give*  several  instalments.  We  quote  from 
them  ns  follows: 

"With  fifty  war-ships  on  the  sea  and  thirty  myriads  of  troops 
•m  land  ;  with  daily  additions  to  both  ships  and  ttoops ;  with  the 
daily  strengthening  of  our  forts  and  equipping  them  with  the 
best  engines  of  modern  warfare ;  and  with  the  railways  intersect¬ 
ing  the  land,  what  couutry  would  dare  begin  hostilities  against 
China,  or  in  any  way  infringe  upon  her  treaty  rights?  .  .  .  China 
is  not  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  West.  This  is  perceived  in 
the  fact  that  the  duty  on  imports  is  fixed  by  Western  govern¬ 
ments.  Not  so  in  China.  Merchants  engaged  in  business  abroad 
arc  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside.  Not 
SO  in  China.  Foreign  commerce  is  confined  to  seaports  in  the 
West.  Not  so  in  China.  The  murder  of  a  foreigner  by  a  Chinese 
is  a  very  serious  matter,  but  the  killing  of  a  'Chinaman'  by  a 
foreigner  is  a  trivial  thing.  Foreign  countries  have  no  mixed 
courts.  In  fact,  China  is  really  not  in  the  comity  of  nations,  and 
it  is  useless  to  prate  about  international  law.  Disarmament  is 
un  international  joke,  and  international  law  a  deception  in  the 
present  circumstances.  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  seek  help 
in  ourselves.” 

Many  writers  point  out  that  overweening  national  pride  is  to 
a  large  extent  responsible  for  China's  present  helplessness. 
After  the  war  with  Japan  the  mass  of  the  people  were  prevented 
from  knowing  what  a  sorry  spectacle  China  presented  in  that 
struggle.  The  scribes,  whose  position  corresponds  in  a  general 
way  to  that  of  our  newspaper  men.  feared  loss  of  influence  if  they 
were  to  admit  inferiority  in  anything  that  is  Chinese.  Hermann 
Schumacher,  in  the  Berlin  Tageblatt,  writes  in  the  main  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


Nothing  has  been  saved  from  the  wreck  of  China's  former 
greatness  but  this  overweening  self-sufficiency,  which  leads 
every  Chinaman,  especially  every  mandarin,  to  regard  the  for¬ 
eigner  as  in  some  way  inferior.  The  entire  history  of  Europe's 
dealings  with  the  Chinese  is  a  series  of  assaults  upon  this  objec¬ 
tion  of  the  Chinese  to  equality  with  the  Western  barbarians.  But 
when  this  feeling  of  superiority  once  vanishes,  the  faith  of  the 
people  in  their  institutions  and  government  will  also  l»e  lost,  and, 
as  the  empire  is  really  weak,  frightful  revolutions  must  occur. 
It  is  impossible  to  preserve  this  Chinese  self-esteem.  The  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  foreigners  are  no  longer  confined  to  the  trade  of  the 
treaty  ports.  Railroad  interests,  mining  interests,  industrial  in¬ 
terests.  have  been  added,  and  these  must  lie  protected. 

For  some  years  the  British  clement  has  favored  the  factions 
which  oppose  the  Manchu  dynasty.  These  factions  are  regarded 
as  progressive,  while  the  defenders  of  the  dynasty  are  viewed  as 
hopelessly  reactionary. 

Russia,  however,  is  supposed  to  favor  the  dynasty,  and.  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  general  tenor  of  the  British  pres*,  Great  Britain  is  not 
desirous  of  an  open  rupture  with  Russia.  It  is  hoped  that  Japan 
will  make  the  first  move.  The  Saturday  h'eview  (Loudon)  says : 

"The  same  shortsightedness  which  has  led  the  Empress  and 
her  advisers  to  encourage  the  Boxers  to  persecute  missionaries 
and  their  converts,  without  foresight  of  the  dangers  entailed, 
might  lead  them  to  accept  Russian  intervention  as  a  device  of 
the  moment,  without  regard  to  consequences  which  Japanese 
statesmen  clearly  apprehend.  .  .  .  Certain  eventualities  come, 
curiously  enough,  to  lie  accepted  as  axiomatic.  Conflict  between 
Russia  and  Great  Britain  on  the  frontiers  of  India  is  by  many 
so  regarded.  Conflict  between  Russia  and  Japan  In  northeast¬ 
ern  Asia  appears  to  be  more  imminent  still.  Korea  may  bo  the 
crux  of  the  situation.  But  Japanese  statesmen  would  regard 
probably  with  scarcely  less  anxiety  an  extension  of  Russian  in¬ 
fluence  beyond  the  Great  Wall  over  Pecbili.  Nor.  certainly, 
would  they  stand  alone.  Germany's  avowed  sphere  of  influence 
is  the  adjacent  province  of  Sliuntung  with  u  more  or  less  clearly 
defined  hinterland  stretching  back  up  the  course  of  the  Yellow 
River  toward  Honan.  The  commercial  interests  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  in  North  China  are  very  great ;  and  neither 
could  view  with  indifference  any  increase  of  the  great  influence 
which  Russia  has  already  acquired  at  Peking.  We  may  smile  at 
the  suggestion  that  French  troop*  should  Ik-  sent  up  the  Yang-tze 
to  Hankow.  Strong  protest  was  made  in  well-informed  quarters 
against  the  apathy  which  allowed  a  line  penetrating  the  heart  of 
the  Yang-txc  valley  to  |*ass  into  other  than  British  hand*.  Wo 
have  uot  probably  yet  seen  the  end  of  that  blunder;  but  the  Box¬ 
ers  arc  not  yet  demonstrating  in  Hu]H‘h,  and  a  French  occupation 
of  the  Hankow  terminus  would  scarcely  be  endured.” 

Tho  I^ondon  Globe  speak*  of  “Russia's  shameless  exploitation 
of  Great  Britain's  troubles."  und  demands  an  Anglo-Japancsc 
ultimatum  to  Russia.  The  Journal  ties  D/ba  Is  (Paris)  says: 

"  For  some  years  Great  Britain  has  lost  ground  in  the  Far  East. 
Her  share  of  the  commerce  there  is,  by  dexterously  cooked  sta¬ 
tistics.  made  to  appear  as  if  it  were  increasing  :  but  her  loss  of 
political  influence  is  patent  to  all.  .  .  .  The  jingo  press,  with 
7 be  Times  at  its  head,  incites  the  Cabinet  to  stop  Russia's  ad¬ 
vance  ;  but  with  aoo.ooo  men  locked  up  in  South  Africa,  it  will  Ik- 
difficult  to  find  the  necessary  troops.  ...  As  for  ourselves,  we 
have  no  secret  ambitions.  All  we  desire  is  the  restoration  of 
order,  and  our  forces  will  be  directed  solely  to  assist  in  that.” 

The  HandetsbtaJ  (Amsterdam)  says: 

“It  is  quite  possible  that  Russia  will  pull  the  chestnuts  out  of 
the  fire  to  keep  them  herself.  Russia  has  enough  troops  near 
the  scat  of  the  trouble  to  do  it.  The  London  times  is  worked  up 
about  this  prospect.  England,  says  The  times,  has  the  oldest 
rights  in  China,  and  to  her  must  be  left  the  task  of  restoring  or¬ 
der.  The  United  States  will  be  permitted  to  join  England,  if  the 
Americans  wish  it.  .  .  .  All  that  sounds  very  grand,  but  for  the 
present  you  can’t  do  much.  Mr.  Bull.  You  must  first  get  rid  of 
'Mr.'  Krnger.  the  ’late'  President,  and  his 'robber'  government. 
You  must  civilize  the 'demoralized'  Boers.  For  that  you  need 
150,000  men  in  South  Africa;  if  you  withdraw  them,  the  'roblicr 
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Boer*  will  immediately  be  in  evidence  again.  No.  sir ;  von  can't 
do  anything  to  the  Russians  in  China!" 

Indeed,  nearly  all  Europe  seems  to  agree  that,  besides  the 
pacification  of  China  in  the  interest  of  Western  civilization,  the 
present  troubles  must  lead  to  a  measuring  of  strength  between 
Russia  and  Great  Britain.  M.  v.  Brandt,  iu  the  Deutsehe  Revue 
tStuttgart)  says: 

"  Nothing  that  English  diplomats  and  parliamentary  secreta¬ 
ries  may  say  can  take  away  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  and  the 
Japanese  both  since  1S95  have  received  the  impression  that  Eng¬ 
land  is  afraid  of  Russia,  and  that  she  is  a  broken  reed  which  will 
pierce  the  hand  that  relies  upon  her  for  support.  .  .  .  Two  points, 
however,  may  fill  the  British  people  with  proud  confidence  for 
the  approaching  struggle.  One  is  Great  Britain's  wealth,  and 
the  Other  the  willingness  of  the  British  people  of  all  classes  to 
part  with  this  wealth  for  the  advantage  of  in,|icrial  interests." — 
/ rans/a/ions  made  for  Tin:  Literary  Digest. 


CHINESE  IDEAS  ABOUT  CHINA. 

CHINESE  writer  by  the  name  of  Kang  Yu  Wei  has  recently 
published  a  book  iin  Chinese)  dealing  with  the  condition 
of  his  native  land.  The  Xorth  China  Herald  (Shanghai)  regards 
the  book  as  such  a  fair  and  able  presentation  of  the  ideas  of  a 
largo  number  of  patriotic  Chinamen  that  it  has  had  the  most 
striking  passages  translated.  From  them  we  cull  the  following 

"We  shall  all  be  driven  out  of  Chinn.  Russia  bus  ejected  the 
Jews,  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  being  driven  forth. 
Twenty-four  hours  were  allowed  them  to  get  beyond  the  Russian 
boundaries.  They  could  sell  neither  their  lands  nor  houses.  and 
could  take  with  them  only  a  little  ready  money.  Not  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  avail  themselves  either  of  train  or  steamboat,  their  aged 
and  their  little  ones  lmd  to  be  carried  by  the  strong,  and  were  in 
great  feur.  Moreover,  when  ejected  from  Russia,  they  had  no 
native  land  to  which  to  turn.  Long  ago  Palestine  had  been  par¬ 
celled  out  among  its  jiowcrful  neighbors. 

"So.  if  our  country  were  conquered,  and  we  wero  driven  forth 
to  live  among  foreigners,  we.  too,  like  the  Jews,  should  have  no 
fatherland  to  which  to  turn.  Wc  might  attempt  to  enter  some 
other  country,  but  its  people  would  eject  us.  Even  it  they  ad¬ 
mitted  us  among  them,  their  rulers  would  tax  us. 

"Our  race  will  lie  destroyed.  Sec  how  Russia  has  treated  Po- 
land.  The  Russians  banished  all  the  ablc-b«idicd  men  and  al¬ 
lowed  only  the  old  men  to  remain  in  the  country.  Therefore  the 
Polish  race  has  been  exterminated.  At  present  the  women  of 
India  arc  married  to  foreigners.  Everybody  knows  that  the 
races  of  India  arc  in  danger  of  being  exterminated.  To-day  the 
white  races  predominate  over  the  entire  globe.  Among  the  yel¬ 
low  races,  the  Chinese  only  wield  any  political  influence  and 
rule  their  own  country. 

"If  our  country  should  be  conquered  and  its  government  con¬ 
trolled  by  foreigners,  they  would  assuredly  treat  us  as  they  have 
treated  the  Poles  and  the  Hindus  Wc.  our  children,  and  our 
grandchildren  would  Ik-  altogether  exterminated.  Japan  fore¬ 
sees  this  calamity,  and  she  therefore  retroceded  to  China  ten  of 
the  captured  battle-ships.  She  fears  that  our  annihilation  would 
jeopardize  her  independence.  China  and  Japan  hold  the  same 
close  relationship  to  each  other  ns  do  the  lips  to  the  teeth. 

"The  Chinese  race  is  vast,  and  our  country  is  extensive.  Wc 
arc  400.000.000  and  China  is  larger  than  the  sixteen  countries  of 
Europe.  The  precious  metals  in  our  mines  have  no  equal  in  the 
world.  Yet  tho  wc  are  so  numerous,  wc  arc  despised,  insulted, 
and  murdered  by  other  people.  The  Chinese  who  live  beyond 
the  seas,  numbering  at  least  5.000.000.  are  also  daily  abused  and 
insulted  by  those  among  whom  they  live.  Their  government  can 
not  protect  them. 

"But  who  arc  the  government?  China  has  no  parliament. 
The  power  is  all  vested  in  one  |**fs*>n.  During  the  past  thirty 
years.  England.  France,  Russia,  and  Germany  have  ail  extended 
their  boundaries  and  increased  their  power.  China  alone  has 
retrograded.  Who  has  done  this? 

"This  is  all  the  doing  of  the  Empress— the  work  of  one  woman 
who  has  profligately  and  disgracefully  clung  to  the  old  ways.  * 


After  a  detailed  list  of  the  crimes  of  the  Empress,  and  lamen¬ 
tation  for  the  weakness  of  giving  up  Formosa,  the  writer  gives, 
as  the  remedy  for  the  present  state  of  affairs,  the  overthrow  of 
the  Dowager  Empress  and  the  reinstating  of  the  deposed  Em¬ 
peror.  and  steady  pursuit  of  necessary  reform.  Only  the  Km- 
peror.  he  declares,  can  win  back  power  for  the  country  and  pro¬ 
tect  the  joo.oibi.ouo  inhabitants  of  Chinu. 

Kang  Yu  Wei  ends  with  the  following  appeal  for  drastic  meas¬ 
ures: 

"  Those  [the  Dowager  Empress  and  Jung  Lu]  who  have  heaped 
all  this  wretchedness  upon  him  [the  Eni|wror)  are  robbers,  vil¬ 
lains.  and  traitors,  and  anyone  would  lie  justified  in  assassina¬ 
ting  them,  as  the  Japanese,  years  ago.  killed  their  ambitious  gen¬ 
erals.  who.  inspired  by  the  same  motives,  acted  in  the  sume  way. 
Heaven  appeals  to  my  5.000.000  countrymen  beyond  the  sea  to 
unite  in  heart  and  purpose  to  save  the  Emperor,  renovate  the 
empire,  ward  off  the  threatened  slavery,  and  save  us  from  exter¬ 
mination.  If  the  Emperor  dies,  all  hope  dies  with  him,  and 
China's  ruin  will  be  swift  and  complete." 


BEGINNING  OF  THE  END  OF  SIBERIAN  EXILE. 

HE  Russian  Government  has  determined  to  abolish,  or 
greatly  restrict  at  least,  the  system  of  exile  to  Siberia, 
which  was  characterized  by  so  many  horrors,  and  which,  a  few 
years  ago.  was  the  subject  of  ammnicd  criticism  in  Europe  and 
America.  The  reform  is  the  direct  result  of  the  construction  of 
the  great  Trans-Siberian  Rnilwny  and  the  ojicning  of  that  im¬ 
mense  territory  to  civilization  and  industrial  development.  The 
Government  has  recognized  the  need  of  a  radical  change  of  its 
colonization  policy  in  Siberia,  and  a  special  commission  has  been 
qipuintcd  to  consider  the  problem  and  report  upon  the  substitutes 
for  exile  and  upon  the  proper  regulation  of  what  may  remain  of 
the  system.  In  its  order  the  Government  said  : 

"At  one  time  exile  served  as  a  means  of  peopling  this  vast  and 
rich  domain .  but  now.  in  proportion  as  Siberia  has  attracted 
more  and  more  free  settlers,  who  have,  by  honest  and  hard  work, 
achieved  tlicir  well-being  in  this  former  desert,  further  despatch 
thither  of  involuntary  exiles  has  proved  not  only  useless,  but  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  territory.  In  its  present  form,  the  system  gener¬ 
ally  operates  to  the  detriment,  not  only  of  the  exiles,  but  of  free 
local  population.  Hence,  recognizing  therein  a  burden  to  Siberia 
and  an  obstacle  to  its  further  development,  it  has  become  imme¬ 
diately  necessary  to  do  away  with  or  restrict  the  practise." 

The  following  points  are  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
commission:  1.  The  substitution  for  deportation  of  offenders  by 
judicial  decree  of  other  suitable  penalties.  2.  The  restriction 
or  abolition  of  administrative  exile,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  other 
than  political  prisoners.  3.  The  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
the  exiles  already  in  Siberia.  The  most  numerous  element  of 
Siberian  exiles  is  contributed  by  the  administrative  system. 
Not  counting  political  offenders.  Russian  writers  give  79.909  as 
the  number  of  men  transported  in  the  ]>criod  11*26-46.  while  for 
the  decade  1  $67-76  the  number  was  78,6*6.  Since  then,  the  aver¬ 
age  annual  number  of  administrative  exiles  of  the  ordinary  class 
has  been  6.000.  not  including  the  families  of  the  offenders  who 
follow  them  to  Siberia.  The  total  number  of  men  unnually  sent 
there  is  over  12.000. 

In  discussing  the  effect  of  the  reform,  a  writer  in  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Rim  hate  Hogatstvo  {Russian  Treasure)  says. 

"Once  entered  upon  the  path  of  improvement,  the  Government 
will  be  obliged  logo  farther.  Abolition  or  even  restriction  of  the 
transportation  system  will  necessitate  other  forms  of  repression. 
What  in  to  be  done  with  the  enormous  number  of  criminals  whose 
destination  hitherto  has  been  Sil>cria?  Our  prisons  are  always 
overcrowded,  having  twice  or  thrice  the  number  of  criminals 
which  they  were  designed  to  contain.  The  building  of  u  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  new  prisons  would  constitute  a  serious  financial 
problem  and  would  require  considerable  time.  Hence  it  will  be 
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necessary  to  have  recourse  to  measures  which  are  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  ordinary  penal  policy. 

"Modern  criminology  has  demonstrated  that  successful  coping 
with  crime  involves  not  only  influence  upon  the  will  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  prisoner,  but  also  upon  the  social  conditions  which  pro¬ 
duce  crime.  Science  recommends  large  measures  of  a  preventive 
character— the  elevation  of  the  material  and  moral  state  of  the 
masses ;  protection  of  health,  especially  of  the  health  of  factory 
labor :  temperance  legislation,  etc.  .  .  .  But  the  means  imme¬ 
diately  available  to  which  the  Government  will  have  to  address 
itself  are  those  already  adopted  into  European  codes — indeter¬ 
minate  sentences  ;  conditional  penalties ;  the  parole  system.  All 
this  will  mean  u  total  reorganization  of  our  reactionary  penal 
system." 

The  writer  believes  that  for  political  offenders  exile  should  con¬ 
tinue.  because  such  offenders  urc  a  blessing,  not  a  curse,  to  a 
newly  opened  country,  being  cultured,  resourceful,  and  anxious 
to  assist  the  backward,  illiterate  population.  The  Government, 
however,  he  observes,  would  have  to  treat  them  with  some  liber¬ 
ality  and  grant  them  a  large  degree  of  freedom.—  Translation 
made  Jor  Tux  Li  i  kraky  Dk;».st. 


INTERNAL  TROUBLES  IN  FRANCE. 

VOII-Al  Again  the  Affaire  Dreyfus!  A  detective  named 
Tomps  has  unearthed  some  letters  relating  to  the  case 
which,  it  is  said,  contain  matters  incriminating  Dreyfus,  and  the 
Nationalists  thereupon  threaten  to  revive  the  charges  against  him. 
Oil  the  other  hand,  £inilc  Zola  comes  forward  with  demands  for 
a  new  trial  and  for  another  chance  to  prove  the  guilt  of  the 
French  General  StatT.  He  says  that  "unless  the  matter  is  inves¬ 
tigated  thoroughly,  Germany,  which  has  it  in  her  power  to  prove 
how  corrupt  our  military  administration  is.  will  do  soon  the  eve 
of  a  war  with  France,  thus  robbing  our  soldiers  of  their  faith  in 
their  commanders."  P.  do  I’rcsscnstf.  in  the  kurort  (Paris) 
•ays: 

"The  Nationalists  nro  about  to  reopen  the  Dreyfus  affair, 
thanks  to  the  weakness  of  the  Republicans.  .  .  .  Again  the  cam¬ 
paign  is  opened  with  lies  nnd  forgeries.  To  present  these  they 
claim  full  liberty,  but  they  deny  to  us  the  right  to  reply  in  the 
name  of  truth  and  justice.  It  api>cars.  too.  that  the  Government 
is  willing  to  assist  the  enemies  of  justice  with  the  dogma  that  the 
criminals  who  wear  a  uniform  may  not  be  punished.  Justice  is 
violated  under  the  claim  that' reason*  of  state’  prevent  the  truth 
from  being  told  !  ...  It  can  not  lie  said  too  often  that  the  Affaire 
Dreyfus  I*  a  violation  of  justice  in  the  interest  of  politics,  and 
that  tins  supposed  secrecy  for  the  public  good  is  only  the  cloak  of 
brutal  force  in  the  interest  of  injustice." 

Meanwhile  one  of  the  strongest  characters  in  the  French  Cabi¬ 
net,  General  de  Gallifet,  the  Minister  of  War.  has  resigned,  osten¬ 
sibly  on  account  of  ill  health,  in  reality,  as  no  one  seem*,  to  doubt, 
because  he  dreads  the  reopening  of  the  Dreyfus  Affaire.  His 
successor  is  General  Andr6.  commander  of  the  Tenth  Infantry 
Division.  He  is  evidently  not  popular  with  the  unti-Rcpublicans. 
”  We  know  little  of  the  general.”  says  the  Eclair,  "but  wc  know 
that  the  Drcyfusards  give  him  their  support.  That  is  a  bad  sign." 
The  Echo  de  Paris  declares  that  Andre  at  Orleans  prohibited  all 
newspapers  from  being  distributed  among  the  soldiers.  The 
(hiu/ois  declares  that  he  prohibited  anti-government  papers 
alone,  an  act  by  which  lie  earned  the  enmity  of  the  Socialists. 
That  paper  further  suys: 

"Socialists.  Freemasons,  and  Drcyfusards  may  rejoice  and 
think  he  is  of  them  ;  but  we  will  not  insult  him  by  believing  it. 
General  Andre  will  not  confess  himself  a  Dreyfusard ;  he  will 
disappoint  those  who  to-day  rejoice  at  his  elevation  as  much  as 
Chanoine  and  Gallifet  disappointed  them." 

The  I.ibre  Parole  says : 

"The  new  minister  docs  not  deserve  our  sympathies.  He  is 
very  friendly  to  Dreyfus,  and  merely  a  theoretical  soldier.  He 


was  made  a  general  of  division  because  be  kept  the  newspapers 
out  of  barracks;  he  could  not  command  an  army  in  the  field,  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  experienced  generals  will  not  respect 
him. - 

The  Republican  press  is  very  well  satisfied.  The  Radical 
says: 

“General  Andre  is  a  thorough  soldier,  and.  what  is  more,  he  is 
a  Republican  soldier.  For  a  Cabinet  which  must  defend  Repub¬ 
lican  institutions,  he  is  a  very  valuable  acquisition.  He  is  an 
enemy  of  military  pronuneiamentos,  just  as  Gallifet  is.  The 
very  fact  that  the  Nationalists  attacked  his  reputation  whenever 
rumors  of  Gallifet's  resignation  were  about  should  speak  for 
him." 

The  figaro  declares  that  General  Andre  is  above  all  opposed 
to  politics  in  the  army.  The  Independance  Edge  (Brussels)  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  choice  of  General  Andr*  as  Gallifet's  successor 
neutralizes  all  bad  effects  of  Gallifet's  resignation.  The  Specta¬ 
tor  (London)  says: 

"The  program  of  the  Nationalists  is  to  revive  the  charge  that 
the  Ministry  dislikes  the  army,  and  is  controlled  by  Jewish  cap¬ 
italists.  and  then  to  throw  their  followers  into  the  street,  trusting 
that  the  infuriated  officers  will  refuse  to  give  the  order  to  fire.  If 
that  liapjtens.  they  reckon  there  will  be  anarchy  for  some  hours, 
and  then  France,  which  dreads  anarchy  before  all  things,  will 
throw  herself  at  the  feet  of  some  strong  man— for  choice,  General 
dc  NVgricr.  The  plan  is  most  astute,  anil  tho  we  believe  it  will 
fail,  it  may  produce  most  regrettable  incidents  and  a  European 
panic." 

The  Saturday  Review,  too.  fear*  that  even  during  the  Exposi- 
tion  quiet  is  not  assured  in  France. 

Tlic  Heutsche  Rundschau  (Berlin)  points  out  that  tho  munici¬ 
pal  elections  have  gone  in  favor  of  the  republic  except  in  Paris. 
"This.''  say*  the  magazine,  "indicates  that  tho  country  at  largo 
is  op|>oxcd  to  a  change."  The  l/andelsblad  (Amsterdam)  hopes 
that  the  Cabinet  will  endeavor  to  govern  without  the  Chandlers, 
at  least  during  the  Exposition:  nnd  according  to  the  Ktlnisehe 
/.eitung  (Cologne),  this  is  indeed  the  intention  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  .Yoroye  I'remya  (St.  Petersburg)  says: 

"Gallifet  was  forced  to  resign  when  ho  found  that,  after  all, 
documents  compromising  officers  of  high  rank  existed.  Ho 
realised  that  lie  had  sacrificed  already  too  many  officers  to  the 
idea  that  military  men  may  not  dabble  in  politics.  The  p-sition 
of  the  army  in  France  is  indeed  difficult.  For  the  fifth  time  a 
Minister  of  War.  having  satisfied  himself  of  the  injustice  of  the 
Drcyfusards.  resigns.  It  is  plain  that  there  is  no  place  for  a 
minister  willing  to  defend  the  army,  ami  any  officer  who  mines 
his  voice  in  defense  of  the  army  is  threatened  with  instant  dis¬ 
missal." —  Translations  made  for  The  Litkkaky  Diuxst. 


BRITISH  RULE  IN  INDIA. 

'THE  distress  in  India  besides  being  an  occasion  for  wide- 
*  spread  charitable  activity,  is  also  taken  ns  an  occasion  for 
another  display  of  the  hostility  to  Great  Britain  which  is  so  preva¬ 
lent  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  attempt  is  frequently  mude 
to  attribute  the  famine,  in  part  at  least,  to  British  rule  in  India 
and  to  the  drain  upon  India's  financial  resources  which  that  rule 
is  alleged  to  cause.  With  remarkable  persistence.  European  jour¬ 
nals  assert  that  the  South  African  war  has  demonstrated  such 
military  incapacity  in  the  British  army  that  hopes  of  indepen- 
dcncc  have  been  aroused  in  other  of  the  British  possessions.  Es¬ 
pecially.  so  it  is  asserted,  have  such  hopes  been  excited  in  India, 
which  is  said  to  be  again  in  a  state  of  ferment.  The  Hamburger 
.Yachr/chfen  is  among  those  that  make  this  statement.  It  de¬ 
scribes  conditions  in  India  as  follows : 

India  is  inhabited  by  two  entirely  different  races-  the  Aryan 
Hindus,  who  live  in  the  northern  part,  and  the  Dravida  races, 
which  are  everywhere  in  the  peninsula,  but  chiefly  in  the  south. 
The  latter  are  the  aborigines,  and  were  conquered  by  the  Hindus 
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some  fifteen  or  twenty  centuries  before  ChrisL  Both  races  arc 
divided  into  a  large  number  of  different  tribes.  In  the  most  nor¬ 
thern  districts,  again,  are  tribes  of  Tibetan  origin. 

India  has  about  290,000.000  inhabitants,  or  nearly  as  many  as 
Europe.  Of  these.  230,000,000  are  under  the  direct  sway  of  the 
Briton.  They  are  divided  into  170.ouo.ooo  Brahmans  and  50.000.- 
000  Mohammedans.  Religious  hatred  divides  the  Brahmans 
from  the  Mohammedans,  but  both  hate  the  English  still  more 
fiercely.  Altho  the  Mohammedans  form  only  one  sixth  of  the 
entire  population  of  India,  they  are  the  most  important  section, 
for  they  are  the  most  energetic,  ami  live  chiefly  in  tlx  ports  in 
which  the  English  consider  that  their  rule  is  most  firmly  estab¬ 
lished.  The  mutiny  of  1S57  was  chiefly  a  rising  of  the  Moham¬ 
medans.  and  they  are  ready  to  rebel  again  if  the  slightest  chance 
offers.  Now.  it  most  be  remembered  that  these  Mohammedans 
acknowledge  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  us  their  khalifa  and  spiritual 
head.  The  British  Government  earnestly  begged  the  Sultan  to 
exert  himself  on  Britain's  behalf  during  the  great  mutiny,  and 
his  influence  caused  the  reliellion  to  collapse.  Since  then  the 
British  Government  has  changed  it*  policy.  It  has  become  the 
enemy  of  Turkey,  and  that  at  a  time  when  the  |>an-Is!amiiic  idea 
is  gaining  ground.  The  khalifa  has  suffered  no  little  through 
thin  change  of  British  views.  British  agent*  and  British  gold 
have  fostered  the  reliellion*  in  the  Balkan  I'cninsula.  in  Armenia, 
anil  in  Crete.  The  Sultan  will  not  again  save  British  rule  in 
Indio. 

The  rnuxim  divirft  ft  imfitra  has  been  followed  with  great  suc¬ 
cess  by  the  British;  but  it  is  losing  force.  The  Hindus  have 
lately  adopted  an  attitude  of  encouragement  and  sympathy  to¬ 
ward  revolt*  of  the  Mohammedans.  Such  revolt*  are  chiefly  due 
to  the  terrible  exploitation  by  the  zemindars  to  which  the  jieoplc 
are  subjected.  The  British  Government,  like  the  Turkish  Gov* 
eminent,  claim*  the  ownership  of  nearly  all  the  land.  Of  tho 
harvest,  three  fifth*  belong  to  tho  Government,  two  fifth*— sub¬ 
ject  to  further  taxation— are  nominally  left  to  the  farmer.  That 
i*  to «by.  tho  unfortunate  natives  pay  sixty  percent,  of  their  in¬ 
come  for  the  blessing  of  British  rule.  But  the  soil  is  rich,  and 
the  farmer*  would  not  rebel  if  that  were  all. 

But  the  Britons,  who  never  fail  to  thunder  against  Turkish 
misrule,  have  no  letter  system  for  gathering  the  taxes  than  have 
the  Turks,  What  to  the  Turkish  rajah  is  the  multtrim.  that  to 
tho  Indian  ryot  i*  the  ztmiiuiar,  the  taxguthcrvr.  The  zemin- 
dnr  receive*  one  eleventh  of  the  Government’s  share  for  his  trou¬ 
ble:  but  lie  is  given  full  freedom  in  tho  choice  of  his  method*  for 
gathering  the  taxes,  ami  tho  oppression  and  corruption  which  re¬ 
sult  from  this  system  may  easily  be  imagined. 

Much  i*  said  about  tho  public  works  111  India.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  roads,  railroads,  bridges,  etc.,  nro  built  for  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  the  exploiters  only,  mid  only  accidentally  do  the  natives 
profit  by  them.  Tho  plain  truth  is  that  India  has  been  made 
very  poor,  despite  tho  wealth  of  her  soil,  f<>r  the  conquerors  do 
not  spend  the  revenue  or  their  princely  salaries  in  India,  as  native 
rulers  do.  Much  lioiso  is  made  of  any  half-hearted  measure  for 
tho  relief  of  a  famine;  but  in  reality  only  once  were  energetic 
measures  taken— under  Lord  Northbrook,  in  i'73  end  i47J. 

Abort  Metin,  in  a  pamphlet  on  his  Into  tour  around  tho  world, 
describe*  how  tho  British  keep  themselves  out  of  touch  \»  ith  tho 
native*  in  India,  precluding  thereby  all  possibility  of  K  ing  re¬ 
garded  as  anything  but  tyrants.  A  French  gentleman  Invites  a 
distinguished  native,  a  knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  todinner. 
All  tho  English  immediately  leave.  A  French  lady  appears  be¬ 
fore  the  viceroy  with  an  exquisite  piece  of  native  jewelry.  She 
i*  promptly  censured  for  this  recognition  of  native  art.  He  says 
further ; 

"  Yet  there  are  many  talented  and  able  men  among  the  Indian* 
who  keenly  resent  this  treatment.  The  leaders  of  the  national 
movement  are  as  well  informed  on  international  subjects  as  are 
cultured  Europeans,  nnd  they  demand  freedom  of  the  press  and 
freedom  to  discuss  internal  a  flairs.  Only  lately  a  native  jour¬ 
nalist  was  sentenced  to  five  years’  imprivmmcnt  because  he  dared 
to  assert  that  the  plague  and  the  famine  could  be  more  effectively 
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for  the  present  condition.  The  cause  of  the  famines  he  attributes 
to  the  "too  rapid  increase  in  population."  “the  failures  of  crops, ” 
and  “the  fact  that  the  native  princes,  the  maharajahs,  thenizams, 
the  begums,  the  raos,  the  nawabs.  and  the  khans,  retain  control 
of  huge  tracts  of  arable  lands,  which  they  utilize  for  hunting  in¬ 
stead  of  allowing  them  to  be  turned  into  fertile  farms."  The 
personal  character  of  the  Hindu,  especially  his  fatalism,  is  also 
an  important  factor.  But  Mr.  Mels  reproaches  the  Government 
in  India  with  tardiness  in  facing  the  situation  that  now  exists 
and  with  parsimony  in  preparing  for  it.  He  proceeds  with  the 
following  arraignment: 

"But  leaving  aside  the  parsimony  of  the  British  Government, 
the  fact  remains  that  with  Great  Britain  rests  the  onus  of  the  fre¬ 
quent  recurrence  of  the  famines  und  their  terrible  consequences. 
One  hundred  and  forty-five  years  of  control  by  the  East  India 
Company  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  years'  control  by  Britain 
has  left  India  no  better  oil  than  it  was  threo  hundred  years  ago 
— ia  the  matter  of  famines,  at  least.  To  show  how  lilt  lc  is  done 
to  prevent  famines,  the  writer  will  quote  official  figures: 

"In  i*<»7-*/S  the  expenditure  for  military  and  military  work* 
was  «.,o.ouotooo  in  round  figures.  For  tho  far  more  important 
work  of  irrigation  it  was  £3,100,000 ! 

“The  expenditure  during  the  same  period  for  salaries  to  gov¬ 
ernment  official*  was  $50,000,000;  for  the  relief  of  the  famine* 
stricken  only  £17.000.000  was  spent. 

"But  by  iar  the  most  serious  charge,  nnd  one  that  has  so  far 
been  hushed  up  with  considerable  success,  is  the  one  which  im¬ 
putes  the  disappearance  of  a  famine  fund  of  $nx«,ooo,ooo  to  gov¬ 
ernment  ollieials.  Shortly  after  the  famine  of  1877  the  Govern¬ 
ment  then  in  power.  Lord  Lytton  being  the  viceroy,  decided  to 
take  precaution*  against  the  recurrence  of  the  distress  of  that 
year.  Accordingly  every  native  in  the  British  provinces  was 
taxed  and  the  above  sum  raised. 

"  Time  passed  and  many  good  crops  drove  all  thought  of  funiino 
out  of  the  heads  of  the  Government.  Then,  with  the  suddenness 
of  a  thunderclap,  came  the  famine  of  1898.  finding  the  Govern¬ 
ment  not  only  totally  unprepared,  but  with  a  white  elephant  on 
its  hands  in  thesha|*eof  a  missing  famine  fund.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  hush  up  the  scandal.  A  reinirt  was  sent  broadcast 
that  the  fund  had  been  utilized  in  building  military  roads  und 
for  similar  purposes.  The  public  at  large,  being  complacent, 
shrugged  its  collective  shoulder*  and  said  nothing.  The  pres* 
of  India  remained  remarkably  quiet,  nil  save  the  Bombay  Uuar- 
Man,  which  charged  openly  that  someone  was  guilty  of  theft  and 
malfeasance.  But  tho  famine  soon  rose  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  all.  and  the  famine  fund  was  forgotten.  — Translations  mailt 
Jor  Tux  Literary  Digest. 


combated  if  tho  natives  were  given  a  greater  share  of  the  man¬ 
agement  of  their  affairs.  A*  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rule  of  tho 
Briton  doc*  not  differ  from  that  of  the  grand  mogul.  There  are 
troops  to  shoot  down  the  discontented,  and  officials  who  are  tax- 
gatherers,  administrators,  ami  judges  all  in  one  person.” 

An  article  appears  in  The  Indff*nJent  (New  York),  written 
by  Edgar  Mels,  formerly  editor  of  an  organ  of  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  Johannesburg,  and  who  "has  made  a  special  study  of 
Indian  nnd  South  African  affairs."  He  writes  on  "The  Famines 
iu  India,"  and  he  does  not  hold  the  British  Government  blameless 
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therefore  only  a  part  of  the  services  which  he 
oweJ  to  his  employers.  The  invention  belonged 
to  his  employer*,  and  therefore  the  action  of  the 
foreman  in  imparting  the  secret  to  outsiders  was 
in  violation  of  the  law  referred  to.  Only  an  em¬ 
ployee  is  entrusted  with  experiments  which  may 
lead  to  such  intentions  A  stranger,  whose  labor 
doe*  not  belong  to  the  establ.slimcnt.  is  excluded 
from  such  experiments.  The  foreman  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  experiments  only  on  account  of  his 
employment  by  the  firm,  and  it  followed  that  the 
invention  in  question  was  made  by  him  m  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  employment  by  the  firm,  for  which 
he  was  paid. 
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The  Trans-Sihertan  Railroad,  says  Consul  Cov- 
ert.  of  Lyons,  from  an  economic  and  a  political 
standpoint,  is  the  greatest  work  of  the  century. 
It  gives  Russia  a  superior  standing  In  Peking.  It 
now  touches  the  Amur;  in  three  years  it  will 
reach  Port  Arthur,  making  the  distance  but  thir¬ 
teen  or  fourteen  days  from  Moscow  to  Peking. 
There  is  annually  an  excess  of  (i.you^oo  births 
over  deaths  lu  Russia,  and  Siberia  isthe  outlet  for 
this  overflow.  The  black  lands  of  Siberia  form  ao 
area  of  not  less  than  yvmoo  hectares  Ojnyjcro 
acres),  but  high  freight  rates  are  an  obstacle  to 
the  arrival  of  their  cereal  products  (o'Prance.  The 
average  freight  rateon  the  Trans-Siberian  is  three 
tenths  of  a  cent  per  ton  per  kilometer  (about  five 
eights  of  a  mile).  In  Prance,  the  minimum  rate 
is  four  fifths  of  a  cent  per  ton  per  kilometer. 
French  capitalists  have  invested  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  Rusaian  railroads  and  various  industries 
in  that  country.  Since  the  date  of  these  invest¬ 
ments.  the  heavy  imports  from  Russia  and  the 
meager  eiports  from  Prance  to  that  country  have 
been  a  cause  of  complaint  among  French  capital¬ 
ists.  In  return  for  something  like  (rwavno  in¬ 
vested  in  Russia,  they  see  Russian  purchases  made 
In  the  United  States.  England,  and  Germany, 
while  Prance  receives  Russian  products  as  divi¬ 
dends  for  her  capital,  home  remonstrances  have 
been  made  to  Russia,  but  the  only  answer  has  I  wen 
a  suggestion  that  Prance  should  reduce  her  heavy 
protective  tariff  on  Russia’s  wheat. 
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Of  the  lit.iauDc^  worth  of  commerce  done  by 
all  nations.  England’s  share  la  it  j  per  cent.  Ger¬ 
many’s  to  I  per  cent  ,  and  per  ceot.  falls  to  the 
United  Mates  Germany  has  built  up  tier  foreign 
commerce  at  England’s  expense:  and  the  United 
H tales,  which  Is  Just  entering  the  field,  is  building 
up  a  great  foreign  trade  at  the  expense  of  both. 
In  Australia,  In  Africa.  In  South  Amrticn,  and  in 
China  the  commercial  representative*  of  each  na¬ 
tion  are  fencing  for  vantage-ground  upon  which 
to  build  safe  markets  for  home  industries. 
Formerly.  English  buyers  bought  manufactured 
goods  in  Germany  at  ridiculously  cheap  prices. 
These  good*  are  forwarded  to  great  merchant 
houses  in  London  to  be  resold  in  foreign  markets. 
To-day.  these  same  goods  for  the  most  part  are 
shipped  from  the  district  of  manufacture  direct  to 
the  buyer  in  foreign  countries.  The  middleman's 
profits  now  go  to  enrich  the  German  manufac¬ 
turer  and  laborer. 

The  following  causes  have  contributed  to  Ger¬ 
many’s  success  in  competition  with  England : 
First.  German-manufactured  goods  are  cheaper 
and  in  some  cases  better.  Second.  German  mer¬ 
chants  adapt  themselves  entirely  to  the  wants  of 
their  customers.  Industrial  commissions  liave 
been  sent  out  to  South  America.  Mexico.  China. 
Japan,  South  Africa,  etc.,  to  study  and  report  upon 
the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  people  in  those 
countries.  Third,  the  German  traveling  men 
have  a  better  technical  knowledge  of  their 
branches  and  are  familiar  with  more  languages 
than  agents  of  other  countries.  They  arc  active. 


MEANS  f  V* 

healthful  heating  at  onehalf  the  cost 
for  fuel  that  you  now  pay  for  unsanilary 
heating.  The  Jackson  Ventilating  (Irate 
keeps  the  room  filled  with  fresh,  a  armed 
air.  constantly  changing,  but  of  uniform 
temperature.  It  heats  several  rooms  on 
one  or  different  floors  at  remarkably 
low  cost. 


can  lie  fitted  into  any  ordinary  fire  place 
and  burns  cilher  coal,  wood  or  gas.  If 
you  are  looking  for  the  best  at  the 
least  cost,  write  at  once  for  catalogue 
“  D"  and  learn  about  it. 

EDWIN  A.  JACKSON  &  CO 

04  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
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FOREIGN  POSSIBILITIES  OF 
AMERICAN  COMMERCE. 

Minister  Pinch,  of  Montevideo,  under  date  of 
April  9,  iyo\  sends  a  statement  to  the  trade  of  Uru¬ 
guay  in  is**  from  which  it  appears  that  the  total 
imports  were  $^5,551,788.  against  $14,784,  .0  in  ifel  ; 
nnd  the  exports,  tajoyi.  against  $**.*". 'r*1  >n  the 
preceding  year.  The  chief  increase. in  the  imports 
were  in  raw  material*,  machinery,  and  -soft 
goods-;  in  the  exports,  gains  were  noted  in 
slaughterhouse  products. 


Under  date  of  April  14,  1900,  Consul  Smith  writes 
from  Moscow:  The  capital  invested  by  insurance 
companies  in  Russia  amounts  to  418, <.»,<•»  ruble* 
<♦*»>, cro, 000).  The  number  of  persons  insured  In 
'*•«  was  11.114.  the  insurance  amounting  to  71.ua>,- 
000  rubles  ($1 1.500,000).  Of  the  above  amount.  41.. 
840.710  rubles  <$*0,9900511  was  received  by  Ameri- 
can  insurance  companies,  the  balance  by  Russian. 
Tho  Russian  people,  adds  Mr.  Smith,  are  only  be¬ 
ginning  to  reuliielhe  advantages  of  life  insurance. 

Consul  Richard  Guenther  writes  from  Prank- 
fort,  Pehruary  si,  1900: 

According  to  German  newspapers,  the  German 
federal  court  has  recently  rendered  a  decision 
which  appears  to  be  of  interest  to  United  States 
consul*  in  Germany,  a*  they  are  frequently  re¬ 
quested  by  citl/.rns  of  the  United  State*  to  pro¬ 
cure  for  them  all  possible  Information  regarding 
manufacturing  processes  employed  In  Germany. 
It  appears  that  u  foreman  In  the  employ  of  a  cer- 
tain  establishment  Invented  a  substance  which  his 
employer  used  in  finishing  "rustling”  velvet. 
The  use  of  this  substance  was  con*  leredn  trade 
or  business  secret  of  the  firm.  The  foreman,  how- 
ever,  imparted  the  composition  toothers,  and  the 
firm  had  him  tried  under  the  law  of  May  17.  i-yl, 
entitled  "An  Act  for  the  Suppression  of  lla*e 
Competition"  iGosrtr  iur  llekarmpfung  des  un- 
lautcrcn  Wcttbetriebu).  The  foreman  was  found 
guilty  in  tho  lower  court.  The  caso  was  appealed 
to  tho  federal  court,  and  the  defense  made  the 
point  that  tho  foreman  had  only  Imparted  h  la  own 
Invention  to  others;  that  the  same  was  his  Intel¬ 
lectual  property.  The  federal  court  dismissed 
the  appeal  on  the  following  grounds:  The  fore¬ 
man  was  employed  as  such  by  the  firm,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  was  his  duty  to  try  experiments  bv  which 
the  methods  of  work  could  he  improved  Ills 
achievement  In  Inventing  the  substance  was 
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MAfcV  Kl!«GSI>Y.— There  are  a  few  vivid  per- 
socialities  in  this  world  of  whom  it  seems  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible  to  think  as  dead.  Mary  Kings¬ 
ley  was  one  of  these.  Her  writings  showed  to 
someestent  how  brtmfol  of  life,  of  individuality, 
of  power,  of  courage,  moral  and  physical,  she  was. 
On  personal  acquaintance  this  impression  was  still 
stronger.  Among  a  thousand  women  Miss  Kings¬ 
ley  would  always  stand  out.  a  distinct,  intensely 
interesting  personality,  with  her  quiet  face  which 
at  first  sight  reminded  you  of  a  Madonna  type,  till 
your  eyes  met  the  dash,  the  daring  of  her  own.  till 
the  mouth  curved  intoamocking  but  always  good- 
natured  smile,  and  till  the  sense  of  strength  and 
power  surrounding  the  slight  figure  began  to  make 
itself  felt.  An  entue  alrsence  of  affectation  or 
mock -modesty  was  a  chief  characteristic  of  Mary 
Kingsley's.  She  never  under  any  circumstances 
sought  notoriety,  but  neither  was  she  in  the  least 
embarrassed  or  disturbed  when,  perhaps  at  a  mo¬ 
ment's  not  ice.  she  was  made  to  stand  beforra  large 
and  critical  public  or  was  otherwise  brought  into 
prominence.  A  wittier  and  more  brilliant  talker 
and  speaker  never  was  la  all  the  ranks  of  excel¬ 
lent  women  conversationalists  and  orators  and  a 
kindlier  and  cheerier  member  of  society  could  not 
be  imagined.  And  ever  and  again  there  beamed 
through  the  mocking  glance  of  the  steady  eyes  a 
kindly,  womanly, sympathetic  light,  quick  to  come 
and  quick  to  go.  Her  adventurous  lonely  jour 
neysin  Africa,  where  Africa  is  deadliest  and  lone¬ 
liest  and  most  marvelous  had  given  M.ss  Kingsley 
a  discipline  which  made  her  appear  perfectly  calm 
and  collected  under  any  circumstances.  Hut  her 
serenity  wa*.  as  it  were,  scintillating  with  eager 
life,  and  it  Is  as  yet  quite  impossible  to  think  of 
her  as  lying  dead  who  so  recently  stood  in  the 
midst  and  prime  of  life,  full  of  plans  and  ideas  f<>r 
further  travels  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  who** 
regions  she  had  made  her  own  by  reason  of  long 
sojourns  among  the  natives  It  is  at  the  outset  of 
this  long  planned  journey  that  M  %%  Kingsley  has 
died.  Since  South  Africa  was  the  wvne  of  cnor- 


nutted  to  thi*  I’ann-I.ynn-Mikliterranco  Company,  | 
which  is  to  build  and  run  the  line.  The  Com- 
pagnie  liriuTulo  des  Kau*.  which  has  the  mo-! 
iiopoly  of  furnishing  the  water-supply  of  Nice,  has  • 
obtained  possession  of  a  copious  spring  in  the  l»e-  | 


Tarlarlllhlar  It  tuppllrtl  In  hnlllrt  eon- 
lalning  M  doses  al  tl.OO  anil  ran  hr  oh. 
mixed  of  all  ilmggltlt  or  j*«»-/rer  h»  mall 
1‘amphlrlt  trllh  Trtlimonlalt  trnl  MICK 


O'l  of  the  most  Interesting  men  engaged  in 
scientific  work  is  Andrew  J.  Stone,  who  returned 
not  long  since  from  a  yiomile  slot  journey  over 
the  k*  and  snow  of  the  great  Northwest,  the  most 
remarkable  journey  in  the  annals  of  Arctic  trav. 
el*.  «>n  this  journey  Mr.  Stone  niVde  many  im¬ 
portant  discoveries  in  animal  life,  as  well  as  In  the 
geographv  of  the  country.  One  of  the  results  of 
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The  statistics  of  German  emigration  for  if  n 
show  that  7),rt'<  person*  left  the  conntrv  to  cross 
the  ocean.  There  has  been  a  great  falltng-off  tn 
emigration  since  a when  there  were  i>>. 
German  emlgmat*.  The  decrease  is  due  to  the 
commercial  and  Industrial  prospetitv  of  Germany 
and  to  the  care  taken  by  the  Mate  for  the  welfare 
of  the  working  classes  Out  of  the  »},-«•>  tinman 
emigrant*.  i«di6  went  to  the  United  States  in 
t Hr/,  and  i.i-t.j  sadeil  from  Bremen  for  Brazil, 
against  6ti  in  il,1.  The  increase  isdne  toconce*-- 
ions  obtained  bv  the  Hanseatic  Colonization  So. 


Alois  PL  Swoboda  a 

ao-l  i-ntiac  method  of  Ifiivstotogtcal  ►  without  any  appa- 
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resourceful,  and  gifted  with  tact,  three  essential 
things  in  selling  goods  in  a  foreign  country. 

It  we  ever  hope  to  obtain  the  first  place  com- 
mereially.  we  must  watch  and.  to  a  certain  extent, 
adopt  the  weapons  of  our  rivals,  vi*.;  technical 
schools,  trained  traveling  men,  permanent  and 
able  consular  officers  who  are  keenly  alive  to  all 
commercial  interests,  u  merchant  marine  large 
enough  to  carry  three  fourths  of  our  exports,  and 
sound  money. 

Consul-General  Holloway  sendsfrom  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  dated  April  i*.  i>»,  the  following  statement 
of  the  increase  of  exportation  of  egg*  from  Russia 
during  the  period  of  iiyz-igija :  iSjj,  i83z. 

9*. <■»,«»;  189J.  7 j9.cro.00o ;  1898,  1,8)1,000,000:  an  In¬ 
crease  of  1,704,00,010  in  twenty-live  years.  The 
value  of  eggs  exported  in  iM  »«** 
ruble*  <$i6,oo*.lr6». 

In  his  annual  report  on  the  commerce  and  in¬ 
dustries  of  Nice  for  ■>•/>,  Consul  Van  Buren  says, 
in  part  ; 

Owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  deputy  for  Nice,  the 
plan  of  connecting  Nice  with  the  Italian  frontier 
via  Soapel  has  made  considerable  progress.  The 
various  ministries  and  the  military  authorities 
interested  are  now  busily  engaged  in  elaborating 
plans,  which,  when  'ully  agreed  upon,  will  be  sub- 


partment  du  Var,  and  that  it  intend*  to  bu.ld  an  I 
aqueduct  to  Nice.  It  calculated  that  lour  or  five 
years  will  tie  requited  to  complete  the  wotk,  and 
it  is  claimed  that  tho  town  will  then  have  a  water- 
supply  second  to  none  In  the  wotld.  The  building 
of  the  new  electric  system  by  the  Thomson- 
Houston  Company  i»  now  completed  and  one  or 
two  lines  are  running.  Tho  Importance  of  this 
enterprise  cun  not  be  overestimated  During  the 
last  year,  the  Compagnie  ftlectrlque  de  la  Medittfr- 
runfc  has  been  established  at  Cap  d'Agltn.  near 
Monaco,  with  a  capital  of  *iK\ua>  franc*  if /.«•>!. 
It*  object  I*  lo  utilize  wafer-power  and  to  furnish 
electric  light  and  power  in  its  vicinity. 

Vice-Consul  Monaghan  write*  from  Chemnltv. 
April  i),  •»«: 

Greece  oiler*  at  thl*  time  a  very  good  market 
(or  the  export  of  ga«  motors  of  all  kind*.  The 
works  of  Athens  and  1‘lrieus  deliver  gas  to  their 
customers  for  lndu«trial  purpose*  at  very  low 
rates  Tho  Grecian  mining  Industrie*  have  al*o 
Increased  in  activity  of  late,  causing  a  great  de¬ 
mand  for  mining  machine*  ami  apiuratu*  It  will 
be  of  advantage  lo  maker*  and  exporters  of  such 
machine*  to  investigate  condition*  In  the  Grecian 
market— i.e.,  time  of  payment,  credit*,  packing, 
freights,  tariff,  etc.  This  would  also  be  a  good 
Held  for  American  gas-stove*.  Catalog*  printed 
In  Prench  would,  if  sent,  be  very  advantageous 
The  German  papers  arc  calling  the  attention  of 
manufacturer*  to  the  above  line  of  machine*. 


Consul  II. II  writes  fr< 


Amsterdam,  May  y. 


Dyspepsia 


One  of  the  many  causes  of  dys¬ 
pepsia  is  the  use  of  cereal  foods  im¬ 
properly  prepared.  People  fancy 
that  grain  food  is  simple,  and  conse¬ 
quently  healthful.  Whole  grains, 
wheal,  oafs,  efc.,  contain  quite  large¬ 
ly  an  element  as  indigestible  as  wood 
and  no  more  nutritious. 

CREAM  OF 
WHEAT 

being  entirely  free  from  indigestible 
matter  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  such 
as  require  an  easily  digested  diet. 

When  buying  Cream  of  Wheat  ask 
for  our  beautiful  gravures  of  north¬ 
western  scenery.  Your  grocer  gives 
one  with  each  purchase  of  two  pack¬ 
ages. 

Cream  of  Wheat  Co.,  Minneapolis, Minn. 


Rheumatic 

Gout. 

A  physician  in  Malden,  Mom, 
write*: 

••I  have  lieen  a  sufferer  from 
rheumatic  gout  for  tunny  years; 
have  taken  preparations  of  all 
kinda,  but  Taktarutiiink  com¬ 
mended  itaclf  to  my  judgment 
and  I  ant  more  than  satisfied 
with  the  results.  I  am  happy 
to  introduce  it  to  oilier*. " 


'•*  * 

(tRiiinftt  6>i  in 
Ions  obtained  b 
ciety. 


SHORTENED  OCEAN  VOYAGE* 

The  Pcnn«ylranla  R.ii!road’«  r**ntle  plan?  to  exf< 
m*io  line  \<t  CufMictt  «tili  <<ran  tlttnwn  by  the  way 
Staten  !*!anj  and  I»og  Mand  mil  mvc  much  time 
miking  ocean  voyage.  See  Gigantic  Plan  and  T 
Route,  page  a. 
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his  work  has  been  the  changing  of  the  Arctic  coast 
line  to  North  America.  Few  men.  if  any.  have  so 
perfect  a  knowledge  of  the  larger  wild  animals  of 
the  West,  North,  and  Northwest  as  Mr.  Stone.  He 
has  studied  the  animals  of  these  vast  and  inacces¬ 
sible  region*  for  years;  he  has  traveled  more  of 
their  country  and  visited  more  of  them  in  their 
own  native  home*  than  any  living  man.  He  ha* 
had  the  courage  to  penetrate  the  most  forbidden 
regions  and  suller  the  deprivations  one  must  ex- 
pcricnce  in  order  to  study  these  animals  from  life. 
The  result  of  this  work  is  found  in  many  new  and 
important  forms  of  animal  life  never  before 
known,  one  of  which,  the  black  sheep,  is  named  in 
his  honor,  the  Ovls  Stonei.  Haring  Mr.  Stone’s 
travels  in  the  North  he  was  alone  thirty-three 
days  among  the  murderous  llrllgate  Indian*  of 
the  Liard  River,  where  hisesperieners  were  most 
thrilling.  He  has  penetrated  and  crossed  the  most 
northerly  reaches  of  the  Rockies  both  summer 
and  winter,  and  for  forty-five  days  lived  on  noth 
Ing  but  fresh  meat  anti  tea.  Mr.  St<>nc  is  a  true 
type  of  the  brave,  adventurous  spirit  ;  enthusias¬ 
tic,  strong,  and  determined,  but  controlled  by  cool 
judgment.  It  is  such  a  nature  at  this,  added  to 
knowledge  gamed  from  actual  experience,  that 
makes  u  true  leader  of  men  in  a  d.ffuult  and  dan- 
gerout  e*|ieditlon,anil  a*  such  Mr.  Slone  has  made 
for  himself  a  name  that  is  world-wide  — .l/a</  jhj 
/;'«/»«•  a. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  members  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Church,  the  master-mind  of  Methodism  is  pos¬ 
sessed  by  Rev.  Dr.  ).  M.  Iluckley.  editor  of  Tlx 
CkritHjH  .IJl'Wj/r,  of  New  York.  Methodist 
bishop*  assign  Methodist  pastors  to  charges,  and, 
as  their  name  implies,  they  superintend  theaftuirs 
of  the  denomination.  Ilut  the  general  conference 
committee  on  episcopacy  assigns  the  bishops 
More  than  that,  it  makes  and  retires  them.  Rev. 
Dr.  Iluckley  Is  chairman  of  that  committee.  He 
Is  also  Us  dominating  power.  A  small  man  In 
stature,  owing  nature  nothing  of  gratitude  for  the 
pnvsii|iie  she  bestowed  upon  him.  he  rules  the 
Methodism  of  to-day  by  the  strength  of  his  Intel¬ 
lect.  There  Is  no  complaint  heard.  Since  the  re¬ 
cent  general  conference  the  remark  is  being  heard 
in  many  quarters  that  he  Is  by  far  the  greatest 
man  Methodism.  Kngllsh  or  American,  has  ever 
produced,  lie  could  have  been  elected  a  bishop 
several  conferences  ago.  but  he  prefers  to  edit  a 
peiindical  from  New  York,  and  edit  general  con- 
ferences  from  the  floor  and  the  committee. room. 
Writers  of  religious  histories  are  putting  down 
that  in  the  year  Rev.  Dr.  Iluckley  Is  the  giant 
of  American  Methodism. 
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HOT  few  people  know  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
once  totle  and  won  a  horse-race.  This  event  took 
place  In  Irelaml  nearly  forty  years  ago.  says  Tlx 
Nftvark  .Veter.  The  horse’s  name  was  Rupee,  and 
the  distance  run  a  mile  and  a  half.  To  the  specta¬ 
tors  the  Jockey  was  known  a*  "Captain  Melville." 
but  in  reality  It  was  his  royal  highness  the  prince. 
Ills  colors  on  this  occasion  were  all  white.  Rupee 
»»»  the  prince's  own  horse.  He  determined  to 
ride  him  himself,  and.  if  possible,  to  win.  This  he 
did  In  excellent  style,  tho  there  were  several  well- 
known  and  experienced  jockeys  riding  ags  n-t 
him. 
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It  Is  recorded  that  a  Scottish  innkeeper  on-e 
said  of  the  late  Duke  of  Argyll  s  ••  His  grace  is  in  a 
verra  deeficult  posertion  whatever.  His  pride  f 
intellect  will  no'  let  him  associate  with  men  of  h  t 
ain  birth,  and  his  pride  of  birth  will  no' let  h..~i 
associate  with  men  of  his  ain  intellect."—  Tkt  .* r. 
gVHdul  (.Van  Frtfafiw). 
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cent  Hooks  of  all  Publisher*  mailed  on  request, 
lasts  priced  gratis.  Correspondence  solicited. 
THE  ltAKKlt  A:  TAYLOR  CO., 


8*7  East  Sixteenth  St.,  New  York. 
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MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 

Mixed.— •’  Did  1  understand  you  to  say  that  one 
of  your  ancestors  (ought  during  the  Revolution? " 
"Yes  tny  K'cal- great -great -grand  lather  fell  at 
Bunker  kopje.’’— Cleveland  Hal*. Dealer. 

On  a  Bargain  Baa  la.— 1.AWVMC :  "Well, 
madam,  let  ua  underotand  each  other.  What  do 
you  want  u divorce  for  *” 

Pair  CLIEKT  :  "Can  I  ged  one  vor  aboud  *,  .*■ 

The  W  I  n  n e r.— '•  How  is  your  brother. 
Tommy?"  "hick  In  tied,  min;  he't*  hurt  himself. 
"How  did  ho  do  that.*"  “We  were  playing  at  who 
can  lean  the  farthest  out  of  the  window, 
won .  “—Excha  >ift. 


ho 

he 


Not  Blading  — "  Didn’t  I  promise  yon  a  whip¬ 
ping  if  you  disobeyed  me?"  asked  hi*  mother. 
"  Yea;  but  I’ll  release  you  from  the  promiae.  ma." 
replied  Johnnie  diplomatically.  —  Hluladelfhia 
«Y«  *r!h  ,  I  men  hi*. 

Up-to-date.— LlYKMiro  Menial:  "Me  lud.  the 
carriage  wait*  without.” 

L«lMI>  PITS  JOHIIMt:  "Without  what?" 

L.  M.:  "Without  horse*.  me  lud:  ’tla  an  auto¬ 
mobile.’'—  Cbua/fi>  A’eior  J. 


A  beard  Question.— Cmoi.i.y  :  “  Was  the  eclipse 
of  the  aim  the  other  mawning  vlalble  from  where 
you  were,  ole  chappie?" 

Ptvr.HPV  :  "  I  should  eay  it  wasn’t,  deah  boy.  I 
wax  in  tied.*— <‘*i.  jyj  Tribune. 

Beldeoee.— FHirNKi  "I  suppooe  the  baby  ie 
fond  of  you  ? " 

Papa:  "Fond  of  me?  Why,  he  sleeps  all  day 
when  I’m  not  at  home  and  stays  up  all  night  just 
to  enjoy  my  society  I  Nr.v*/v«  l.i/e. 

A  GOOD  COiPLEXION 

|le|>einlit  on  UtMMl  Dlirntllon. 

This  Is  almost  an  axiom  although  usually  wears 
apt  to  think  that  .-.Mimetic*.  fa.o  powder*.  lotions, 
fancy  soul*.  etc  ,  an-  Urn  secret*  fur  assuring  a  dear 
complexion.  Hut  all  theaa  are  simply  superficial 


It  I*  Impossible  to  have  a  good  complexion  unless 
Ihs  digest  ire  organs  |s>rf.irm  their  work  properl), 
mile.,  the  stomach  by  properly  dlgesilng  the  food 
taken  Into  It  furnishes  an  abundance  of  pure  blood, 
a  good  complexion  Is  Impossible. 

This  Is  the  reason  so  many  belles  are  using  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets.  Iwr-auw.  they  promptly  cure  any 
stomach  troublo  and  they  have  found  out  tliat 
perfect  dig.'*tlon  mean*  a  perfect  complexion  a»l 
on-  ilmt  doe*  not  require  comet  lc»  and  powder*  to 
enhance  Its  li-nuty. 

Many  ladle*  diet  themselves  or  deny  IhemaeUe. 
many  article*  of  food  ailrly  to  order  to  keen  their 
complexion  clear  When  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets 
are  used  no  such  dieting  Is  oe<v«*ary,  take  these 
tablets  and  eat  nil  I  he  good  wholesome  fool  you 
wan!  and  you  need  have  no  fear  of  Indigestion  nor 
the  sallow,  dull  complexion  which  nine  women  out  of 
tan  have,  solely  because  they  are  suffering  from 
some  form  of  Indigestion. 

Bear  In  mind  that  beauty  pro-eels  from  good 
health,  good  health  reunlt*  from  perfect  digestion 
and  •«  have  advanced  the  beat  argument  to  induce 
every  insu  and  woman  to  give  this  splendid  reined) 
n  trial. 

Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablet#  can  be  found  in  drug 
stores  and  ccats  but  90  Ceuta  per  package. 

If  there  Is  any  derangement  of  the  stomach  or 
bowel*  they  will  remove  It  and  the  resultant  efT-ct* 
are.  good  digestion,  g<x- 1  health,  and  a  clear,  bright 
complexion. 


ELECTRICITY 


RELIEVES  PAIN 


CURES  OI8EA8E 

Kor  rctlaWe  •««••!»  oirnsysmal  «IU 

BdiTimn  BiTrm  *  amm.  ro..  r.  »  \uu  <*i.  <kv«.,  iil 


OPIUM 


IKKR. 


h.  n. 


WHISKY  aim  other  .1  ni#  mmu 
Clift  d  In  .*>  Hit*.  Sanitarium 
inilnipfit.  IVkiI  avi it  partlcnUr* 

MIHIM.KV.  Tf.Il..  AilaHla.  te 


dg,VAPO-CRESOLENE 

VAPO-CRESOIENE  CO  .180  Fulton  Strut  H  Y. 


3*T.  PUmOeld.  Mom. 


KLIPS  .<  «r3: 


COE’S  ECZEMA  CURE  *1  $Zttc.%££*o. 


HE  testimony  of  600  years’  experi¬ 
ence  cannot  be  gainsaid  by  the 
unsupported  statements  of  inter¬ 
ested  manufacturers. 

Records  show  the  use  of  White  Lead 
since  1292.  and  in  all  that  time  it  has  proved 
itself  the  most  durable  paint.  W  hy  not  be 
guided  by  the  light  of  experience  ?  The 
brands  in  margin  are  pure  “  old  Dutch 
process  *•  White  Lead,  the  old-fashioned, 
honest  kind  that  lasts. 

For  colors  use  National  Lead  Company’s  Pure  Whit* 


Tinting  Colors.  Any  shade  desired  Is  readily 
obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  full  information  and  ahow. 


log  samples  of  Colora.  also  pamphlet  entitled  "  Uncle 
tee  With  Palate"  forwarded  upon  application. 


Sam’a  Ex- 


National  Lead  Co.,  100  William  Street,  New  York. 


ANY  MAKE  BICYCLE 

ml  At  onr-f®nrlh  price. 

600  'SZiZSZMsJ  3.*I0 

M  \l  |«»9  umd  |  A  (I  A  #0*10 
to  ci  It  i:  I.m,  II I Ak  Ots.ia 

1%MM>  t|  .»LfH#j|  #0(\ 

*  i  $l)  !*••.  Iull>  (nAMtiAnUiH  lit  >L  U 

Croat  r motor*  C loaning 
Sale.  Wo  sliip  anywhere  for 
li.stwctiuti,  Ht-i.d  )<mt  address. 
If  you  an.  UNABLE  1-  BUT 

*"  run  «s*lot  Ml  In  EARN  A 
LUCY  OLE  ilisfilbnutig  nala- 
listnea  f*.r  us.  W rite  fur  agency 
ai~l  coauntuce  work  «f  on  am. 

MEAD  OYCLE  OO.r  leri«l  C *»» 

Wanted  :  Intelligent  men  anti  women  to  repre¬ 
sent  out  publication*.  Weekly  salary  or  fixed 
race,  mum?  If*  brown  bread."- The  CeUmbun.  I  guat antes-  given  Address 

-  DODD.  MEAD  &  COMPANY. 


Worse  TsL-V-i  PlATTM  (reading)  :*A  bed 
of  quicksand  U  the  »oat  treachocs  and  dcsully 
thing  on  earth  " 

M».  Flattsu  :  "Guess  the  champ  who  wrote 
that  never  aaw  our  folding  hrd  I--/W*. 

Mhe  Didn't  Has*  la— Hil-OHIV  I.adv  (who 
had  purchased  a  stamp):  “Must  I  put  It  on  tny 
self  ?" 

POST,  or  rice  Assist  ant  tvery  polite!) )  i  “Not 
necessarily  ma’am;  it  will  probable  accomplish 
mure  If  you  pot  it  on  the  letter."—  Tit-HIli. 

All  In  a  Lifetime.— Mono  ss  (greatly  scan- 
dallied):  "Is  It  pusatblr.  Mary,  yoo  are  making 
bread  without  having  washed  your  hands?" 

NCW  KlTCIIl*  GIRL:  “Lor*.  what’s  the  differ- 


Looking  Backward.  — In  a  meeting  at  IBM. 

N»W  YORK 

. 

CHICAGO 

George’*  Catholic  Club  in  I -on don  last  week  a 
young  Irishman  declared  that  the  Irish  were  "a 
grand  race,  and  It  rioted  wl’  thlm  to  see  that  the  . 
noble  tradition*  were  handed  down  to  their  fowet- 

COLLAR 
BUTTON  j* 
INSURANCE 

ROCS  Will)  our 
lar  lwtton. 

Krenentz  &  Co. 

one  piece  col* 

(K*J: 

(At hers  -*V.  Jjmft  %  Gazette. 

||a  llltln't  U«o  |(nw  _U  >*t|  w  •'  U'kaf  %■ 

FINANCIAL. 

■  ■  “  WHin  i  affr  11  •»»  ,—  r  k'll  '  .  »»  fYJht  A  O 

fink  U  d#  mAttah  wit  me.  doctah  l 99 

IKA.TOK:  -Ob.  Bothiarbnt  the  chicken-pox.  I 

N.  W. 

HARRIS 

&  CO. 

Kuex«  “ 

Rasiva  (getttnc  n«rvou%»s  -I  VUre  no  mah  1 

BANKERS. 

.  doctah. 
dat  '.“-JmJre 


hain’t  bin  nuwhar  I  conld  ketch 


A  Good  Character —"Can  you  give  any  evi¬ 
dence  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  deceased?" 
said  the  Judge  "Ye*,  my  lord."  replied  the 
witness.  “  He  was  a  man  without  blame,  beloved 
and  respected  by  all  men,  pure  in  all  hss  thoughts, 

and - *  "Where  did  »ou  learn  that?"  "I 

copied  it  front  his  tombstone,  tny  lord r—l/arltm 
Life. 


j:  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Issue  Travellers’ 
Letters  of  Credit 

Available  in  all 
Parts  of  the  World... 


Deal  in  Bond,  of  Rail¬ 
road,  Street  Railway, Gas 
and  Kleclric  Light  com- 
■■antes  Oovrmment  and 
M imiciiial  Bonds  Bought 
and  Sold. 

Quotations  furnished  ter 
purchase,  ssle  or  ex¬ 
change 


Baby-Tnlh.—  Little  two-year-old  Harold  had 
never  been  accustomed  to  hear  "  let  by  talk."  One 
dav  when  he  was  caliiog  with  bi«  mamma,  the 
lade  of  the  house,  thinking  to  amuse  the  child, 
porn  ted  out  a  steam-engine  standing  on  a  railroad 
track  not  from  the  house.  ”  I>o  yon  see  the  choo- 
choo.  Kabv  she  said.  The  little  man  looked 
first  at  her.  then  at  the  engine  with  a  trouble.! 
look  on  his  little  face — then  be  asked  gravely  : 
"I»oyoo  mean  t'»e  locomotive  !  " — Current  Liter*.  \ 
tare. 


If  You  lark  Energy 
Take  fforsford's  Acid  1‘hosphate. 

It  vitahix  the  nerves,  helps  digvsti-a.  arad  relieves 


Ml 


C  ottua  Mill,  dow  bdnf  built  in  finett  cot¬ 
ton  dttsnct  of  the  South  Under  vnxDAKemnit  of  Northern 


afire  estimated  raminj 


per  cent.  Only 


fatifuc  *occ 


Readers  of  Th*  LrrraxRT  Diocat  ata  AAked 


thn  peibticmUoQ 


m  limited  amount  of  work  for  vale.  LnUrn  cotton  mill* 
have  proved  |Avniim»iully  piofiublr. 

For  lull  pS'txuUt*  jkUItcu 

H.  McOONEGAL,  Moorhead,  Mississippi. 


"First-ClASS  RailroAd  Stocks 

and  other  listed  securities  if 
bought  on  our  Instalment 
plan  will  yield  more  than  the 
usual  rates  of  dividends.  .  . 

Emmens.  Strong  &  Co.,  1  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Ice  Wm!»d. — A  New  York  barkeeper  who  was 
upending  hi*  vacalloo  in  Maine  found  himself  one 
evening  in  a  hotel  in  Portland.  While  he  lingered 
a  terrible  storm  took  place.  The  window*  of  the 
room  in  which  he  was  sitting  were  bioken  by  hail¬ 
stones  “almost  as  big  a*  egg’*-'  The  proprietor 
of  the  hotel  noticed  that  the  harkeeper  turned 
aside  to  drop  a  tear.  “  Does  the  storm  scare 
your"  he  ventured  to  ask  his  guest.  “It  isn't 
that,"  replied  the  barkeeper,  "  but  I  can't  bear 
to  see  so  much  cracked  ice  wasted  on  a  prohibition 
State. "-Mai!  a*J  Express,  .Xesv  York. 


Current  Events. 

Foreign. 

South  Antics. 

June  i*  —It  is  reported  that  President  Kruger  is 
in  a  feeble  condition. 

their 


net 


June  iq.— The  burghers  are  surrendering 
arms. 

June  so —Lord  Roberta  reports  that  all  i*  «j 
In  Pretoria  and  Johannesburg,  with  busi 
resuming  its  normal  state. 

General  Methuen  defeat*  the  lloera  under  De 
Wet  at  Hellbrun.  in  the  Orange  River 
Colony. 

June  si.  —  General  Muller’s  forces  are  advancing 
westward  along  the  railway  from  Lning  * 
Nek  to  Johannesburg. 

June  ip— A  British  rel  ef  for. e.  advancing  into 
Ku mossli  sustains  heavy  losses. 

June  i«.— Two  hundred  llorr*  surrender  to 
(ieneral  Warren  at  Bilkfontein;  President 
Kruger  refuses  to  sue  for  peace. 

China. 

June  i*  —The  Taku  fort#  lira  on  foreign  war¬ 
ships,  which  bnmharded  the  forts  for  seven 
hours  and  compelled  their  surrender. 

The  international  relief  forces  fait  to  reach 
Peking,  and  return  to  Tien  Tsio. 


June  iq-TIw  French 
snatch  a  cruiser  div 
China. 


Government  will  .le¬ 
sion  nn.l  «,*»  troops  to 


1.1  Hung  Chan 

Cunton  to  I 
Dowager. 


og  lia*  been  •uimiinnnl  from 
eking  to  advise  the  Kmpres* 


June  -t  Despatches  from  Shanghai  stale  that 
Admiral  Seymour's  international  .o.umn  of 
marines  reached  Peking  on  June  17.  and 
that  the  legation,  weir  then  safe ;  the 
Chinese  attacked  the  .oluitin  on  the  march. 

June  »t.—  Perelalent  lighting  I.  reported  st 

Tien-’l'sln,  where  the  American  consulate 
had  twea  destroyed. 

American  marines  are  despatched  from 

Tien-' 


tu  marines  are 

I’aku  by  Admiral  Kempff  to 


Tain 

June  11.  The  Itusalan  Siberian  forces  i 

lire  !  Japan  prepares  to  advanc 
President  McKinley  takes  steps  u 


American  Interests 


nobl 

e  its  fleet  ; 
to  safeguard 


ne  »i  —Confirmation  of  heavy  lighting 
around  Tlen.Tsin  1s  received,  the  Chinese 

forces  luring  led  by  Prince  Tuan  ;  no  new.  i* 
received  of  -Seymour's  relief  column. 

June  it.— Admiral  KempfT  cable,  los.  of  four 
marines  at  Tien-T.m  ;  Secretary  l«*'ng  in¬ 
structs  Admiral  Kemey  to  aall  to  Taka 
from  Manila  with  the  Urook/fn. 

Orrnu  Portion  K*wg. 

June  ji.  Itaron  Loch,  formerly  Governor  of 
Cape  Colony  and  British  High  Commissioner 
for  South  Africa,  is  dead. 


pays  an 
lion  at  the 


official 

Paris 


st. 


June  :j.  —  President  loo  he  t 

visit  to  the  American  Pavll 
Exposition. 

Count  MurnvIefT,  the  Russian  fore 

minister,  dies  suddenly  from  apoplexy  in 
l>etcr.liurg. 

June  14  —Despatches  from  Manila  announce  that 

American  troops  were  nnibnslied  n  Min¬ 
danao,  nine  being  killed,  twelve  wounded. 


Domestic. 

PRKSiDKNriAL  Campaign. 

June  iK.— Governor  Roowvelt  as(»tln  decline*  the 
nomination  (or  Vice* President. 

The  Republican  clubs  grille  io  Philadelphia. 

June  11^—  The  K«*fmh!lran  Nntlonnl  Coovfm - 
1  l<»n  open*  m  Philadelphia  ;  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dency  ih  Mill  in  doubt. 

June  The  Convention  listen*  t»>  a  »peecli  by 
.Srimtor  l*ndc*,adnpt  #.  a  platform,  and  hears 
report*  of  commit  tee* 


A  GREAT  PICTURE 

AND 

A  Remarkable  OFFER 

This  announcement  can  not  fail  to  interest  ail  who  appreciate  the  importance  of 
history  or  the  artistic  value  of  a  picture.  The  painting  depicts  the  most  important 
scene  or  event  that  has  transpired  in  American  history  during  the  past  twenty-five  or 
tnirty  years.  It  is  Chartran*s  famous  canvas  of 

THE  SIGNING  OF  THE  PROTOCOL 

The  original  was  painted  foi  and  i*  osrnrd  by  Mr.  II.  C.  Frick,  of  Pittsburgh.  He 
paid  Ihe  artist  S.'o.ooo  for  the  painting  and.  at  the  present  time,  it  U  being  exhibited 
in  Pans  at  the  Exposition. 

THE  HISTORICAL  VALUE 

can  not  be  overestimated ;  portraying,  as  it  does,  the  signing  of  the  documents  which 
marked  the  close  of  our  war  with  Spain,  and  inaugurating  the  expansion  of  our 
<k>vernment.  its  importance  must  appeal  to  all.  This  picture  depicts  a  scene  that 
marks  a  turning  point  in  our  country's  history.  It  must  l»e  of  deep  interest  to  future 
generations,  as  the  documents  signed  acquired  for  the  United  .States  a  vast  amount  of 
new  territory,  thus  widening  the  field  for  those  who  follow  in  the  years  to  come. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PAINTING 

The  scene  is  laid  in  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  White  House  at  Washington.  There 
are  gathered  aliout  a  Urge  table  or  executive  desk  the  men  who  drew  up  and  signed 
the  famous  document. 

President  McKinley  stands  at  the  head  of  the  table,  watching  with  intense  interest  the 
French  Kmliasvidor  Camion,  who.  pen  in  hand.  1*  signing  the  document  on  behalf  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Spain.  At  hi*  side  sit*  the  late  Secretary  of  State,  Judge  Day,  Behind 
stands  a  group  of  four  consisting  of  Secretary  of  French  Ministry  M.  Tieliout,  First 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Prof.  Moore,  Second  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Mr. 
Cridier.  and  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Mr.  Adce.  Allevinccthc  keenest  interest 
in  the  signing  of  the  papers. 

The  picture  is  correct  in  every  detail ;  inkstand,  pen,  papers,  calendar,  blotting  pad, 
books  and  draperies  arc  all  depicted  just  as  they  were  upon  that  m.  morablo  day.  Through 
a  window  one  views  a  portion  of  the  beautiful  grounds  surrounding  the  I’residenlial 
Mansion. 

The  picture  was  on  view  in  New  York  City  last  February,  and  the  New  York  papers 
at  that  time  gave  most  favorable  notice*  of  the  picture,  particularly  commenting  upon 
the  truencs*  of  the  likcneoscs  of  not  only  President  McKinley  but  of  all  who  participated 
in  the  event. 

OUR  PROPOSITION  TO  YOU 

This  fall  we  intend  to  sell  an  enormous  number  of  these  photogiavures,  and  to  aid 
this  sale  as  much  as  possible  we  will  for  the  month  of  July  offer  half  price.  This  will 
cnalric  thousands  of  people  to  sec  and  become  acquainted  with  the  interest  and  value  of 
the  picture  and  mu*t  result  in  many  sales  in  the  future.  The  photogravure  wrould 
retail  for  AS  or  $10  at  the  art  stores.  It  i*  upon  paper  j6xiX>,  inches,  but  during 
July  the  price  is  only  You  can  send  this  amount  with  your  order,  or  if  you  prefer 
send  5i  with  order  and  5l  a  month  for  3  months.  The  picture  is  sent  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  you  can  return  it,  if  not  found  satisfactory,  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 

THE  PROTOCOL  CLUB. 


160  FIFTH  AVENUE. 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 


The  Minnesota  Democratic  Slate  Convention 
indorses  Charlew  A.  Town*  for  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  on  thw  Itryan  ticket. 


li 


Jon 


William  McKinley  and  Th. 
>o****lt  are  nasnimouslv  nominated  fur 
President  and  Vice-President  by  Ike  Repub¬ 
lican  National  Convention. 

OTiirx  Dost*  stic  News. 

Jtme  1 S. -General  Wheeler  U  commissioned 
a*  a  brigadier- general  and  asstened  to 
command  the  IVepartraent of  the  Lakes  until 
bis  retirement  by  age. 

June  m — PMtpfikfS  Generwl  Mar  Arthur  will 
formal  I  v  announce  President  McKinley's 
decree  of  atnoestr  to-day. 


A  Devout  Bluebeard” 

Tti-«  book  its  truthful  sstirc  of  the  uiobberv  ol  thr  dav. 
logelhrt  with  the  foibles  ol  churches  and  their  social 
machinery.  The  devout  lUucbaud  is  so  well  purlnyed 
llat  lew  will  fail  to  recoenite  him  It  abounds  in  natural¬ 
ness  sod  witticisms.  If  you  would  rather  laugh  than  «rv, 
read  it.  May  he  ordered  Iron,  an*  bookseller  o.  wUI  la 
milled  lor  one  dollar  by  the 

ABBET  PRESS.  Publishers,  ltd  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 


C‘«Ai  4  const  1 1  alien  nl  convention  will 
held  In  Cuba  shortly  to  prepare  the  war 
Independence. 
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hit  hf  Teat- 
74  YEARS.  Lars- 
‘  Hook  free.  Wc 
V1IWY  A  want  MORI 
noKK  A  traveling  *4iL*Mrx*n 
STARK’BKO'S.  U'tlttlU.  »•* ;  Pun illt.K.Y. 
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PAY  C‘SB 


ortN’urvrY.  Fml 


Jane  *«.-  A  passenger  train  «>a  the 

branch  of  the  Southern  RmilwiiJ  fun*  in¬ 
to  a  wa«hoat.  and  thirty-fire  people  are 

killed. 


Individual  Communion 

outfits. 

RAM71KV  COXMl'MON  OtT FIT  CO# 


ivpt.  I*. 


S.  Y. 


IF  INTKHKSTKI),  ACT  yriCKLY. 

Onltr  -i  lots  left  of  the  •  y>  *-t  aside  at  mcul  diwounl 
price*  in  \\  e«er'.e:*h  < PruhiNboo  Pirk)-  Staten  Island, 
Nets  Yctk  City,  to  warrant  the  immediate  c«»»up>Iet;«>n  of 
the  vast  impro«(BMt>  plaancd.  See  Gtfiotlc  Mw  xod 
Tunnel  Route.  p**e  *. 


STAMPED  STEEL  CEILINGS 

M*M  Hurnblr  and  Demoralise.  Bailable  for  all 
bulMitigs.  Numerous  design*.  Send /or  Cstatom*. 

M.  8.  HORTHROR.  88  Cherry  Street.  Hew  York. 


Readers  of  Tbb  Lrrxaaar  Diobst  are  aaked  to 


the  publication  when  writing  to  advertiser*. 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


[June  30,  1900 


j.  A.  Robinson,  Denver,  The  Jerome  Gambit 

Jem.  V» 

Consult atio.n  Gamk. 

;usan,  Birmingham.  Ala.; 

D.D..  Effingham.  III.;  the  f  p"*'"'  p_K^“*- 

soville.  K.  Y.;  the  Rev.  C.  ,  Kt— K  II  j  Kt-G  B  j 

ie.  and  C.  L.  Luce,  Linden.  ,  B-K  ,  B-B  4 

.te  Uni^rsity;  Natalie  I  K.'.  Pdl  K. «  K« 

*u  ,  *  T.  iKiog’.as.  Ala-  .  6  P— 1.»  « 

iogna.  Salem,  \  a.  The  ma)ority  of  those  who  wni  Black's  6th 

m.  Winnipeg,  Can.  move  played  B  x  P.  The  reason  given  for  this 

ine  problem  with  lather  move  is  that  as  Black  must  lose  a  piece  he  had  bet- 
Shows  profound  skill,  tine  (  ter  get  a  P  for  it  This  in  not  good  reasoning,  as 
od  taste"— F.  11.  J.:  "Not  White's  continuation  demonstrates  :  6...  B«P;j 
W.;  -Original  and  well ,  Q  *  It  P-<J  3 :  »  **-B  4.  and  White  still  has  the 
L;  “A  genuine  pu**le" —  ,  attack.  If  8. ..  Kt— B  j; «  y— Q  5  ch.  B—  K  j;  io  Q— 
era,  rich  in  var.st  ions’ Rtfl,  P  Kt  }\  ««  <J~  R  J.  Kt-Q  j;  i*  Q-Q  j.  Kt 
i  .  am  .,<1  ••  \t  I  — B  i ;  ij  P*  It  y.  ami  W  hite  has  u  good  game. 

1  most  ilimcsM  M  I...  ,  ,  ,,  i,.  i’..  nitj.  , 


Problem  483. 

Bv  E.  E.  WrsThURY. 

Prom  The  Bril  ilk  Chen  Mj&ixin* 
Black-Five  Pieces. 


Comments  I471):  "Beautiful  and  Ingenious, 
worthy  of  Piidliiios  or  Jespcrsen  "— M.  W.  II; 
-B»th  exceptionally  elegant, exceedingly  elusive; 
fine  studies  in  Daltooewjue  I.  W.  II  ;  "Difficult 
and  ingenious"— C.  R.  O.;  "  If  possdde  more  dtffi. 
cult  titan  «;i,  bat-hasn'tltaaetutic  beauty --  P.H. 
J  ;  -  An  artistic  problem  with  beautiful,  because 
perfect,  mates"—  W.  W\;  "Few  equals  and  no 
superiors  In  the  realm  of  Chess- strategy  "—A  K  ; 
“Elegant  and  very  difficult  ”-J  R.  W.;  "Most 
difficult  and  beautiful ”— H.  A.  R.;  “Trim  and 
beautiful  “-Mrs  W.  A.  P.:  -  F..ceediogly  diffi¬ 
cult  M.  I..;  ”1  found  much  more  trouble  in 
solving  «?/  than  «;■ "— A.  K.  II.;  "The  poetry  of 
Chess -—W.  P.  P.;-Sot  May  "—Dr.  A.  D.;  "jt 
different  mates''-A.  K.;  "Remarkable  for  its 


The  Paris  Tournament. 

L*ski.m  Tanks  Pikst  Pkizk. 

As  in  the  London  Tournament,  leaker  lost  only 
lone  game,  and  Marshall,  the  American,  hit*  the 
honor  of  winning  that  game.  Pillsbury,  who*t<K«l 
I  second,  was  two  games  behind  l-askrr,  and  only 
1  one- half  point  ahead  of  Marshall  and  Marocxy  who 
divided  third  and  fourth  prices.  Burn  was  fifth; 
1  Tschigorln,  sixth  ;  Marco,  Mieses,  and  Bclilrvhter 
divided  seventh  and  eighth.  The  Brilliancy  pr|«rs 
•went  to  Mieses  for  hla  game  with  Janowski,  and 
to  Ttrhlgorin  for  his  game  ugaiusl  Mortimer. 

1  TIM  (oil  MOMl 

Wem.Lml.  |  Wem.l.eil . 

lasher. . .. 

Pillsburv. . 

Marshal).. 

Ma’-O)  .  , 

Kura  ..... 

T  a  hig.oin 


White— Six  Pieces. 


Whuo  mates  in  two  moves 


By  B.  ti.  Laws. 
Problem. Editor  of  The  ft.  C.  M. 


Black-Seven  Piece*. 


t Vi  Mortimer 

4  Hidier... 
0  Sterling.. 


Game  from  the  Paris  Tournament. 

Kuy  Lope*. 

asoov.  siasocir,  asnnr.  Mtsocrv 

While.  fiUth.  While.  fi/.nh. 

1  P— K  4  P-K  «  ilKt-G)  Kt  x  Kt 

.  Kt-K  B]  K.-GIt,  loRaKt  G  H  > 

l  li—  Kt  |  Kt— B  1  m  P-K  R  4  K  *  B 

at-Q«  Kt  x_K  P  m  Pa  R  H-  K  B  4 

8-K  R  6 

8;¥* 

B-B  t 


.  Q-G»C«»«h  R -  K  j.  mate 

Kt— B  4  B— B  j  f*«M)  *  |  c 

Both  problems  solved  by  M.  W.  H  .  the  Rev.  I  £ 
W.  K.  C.  R.  O..  the  Rev.  P.  II.  J..  M  M..  W.  W..  11  fi 
W.  B  M.;  W.  R.  Coumbe.  Lakeland.  Fla  ;  J.  K.  ••  * 
Wharton.  Sherman.  Tex.;  Prof.  P.  Dowell.  Muh- 
len burg  College.  ijl 

«77  1  only):  The  Rev.  S.  M  M.;  Prof.  C.  Jl  I*,* 
Schmitt.  University  of  Tennessee:  C.  E.  Lloyd, 
Sabina.  O.;  K.  C.  Dahl.  Granite  Falls.  Minn.  « 

4T«  (only)  :  "  Marope,"  Cincinnati.  .tea 

Comments  I ,r?H  “Key  hard  to  find  ;  otherwise 
not  specially  interesting “-M.  W.  H.;  -Chaste '.ml 
and  charming"-!.  W.  R.;  “Very  fise"-C.  R.  O.;  f'v« 
-Ker  well  hidden,  its  only  merit  "-F.  II.  J  ; 
-Without  much  variety  M.  M.;  “Key  difficult 
and  ingent-ms;  other -t*e  mediocre  ”-W.  W.;  W 
-Compensating  for  the  commonplace  >-er“— W.  nan 


White  mAtes  in  three  roovea. 


Solution  of  Problems. 


Not.  471  and  47*  (Dr.  Dalt»o‘a). 

We  have  held  the  solution  of  these  problems 
hoping  to  receive  the  award  for  the  best  critical 
and  analytical  volution.  The  gentleman  who 
kindly  act*  as  the  judge  lias  not  been  able.  00  ac-  ( 
count  of  pressing  engagements,  to  paw  upon  thym ; 
therefore  we  will  give,  at  this  time,  only  the'  key-  j 
move*,  and  publish  at  some  future  time  the  solu¬ 
tion  that  is  awarded  the  prize. 

No.  471  :  Key-move,  R--B7. 

No.  47*  :  Key- move,  Kt— y  Kt  *. 

Roth  problems  solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  University 
the  Rev.  I.  W.  Hieber,  Bethlehem. 


of  Virginia 

Pa.;  C.  K.  Oldham.  Mnund.ville.  W.  Va.;  the  Rev. 
P.  H.  Johnston,  Elizabeth  City.  N.  C\;  M  Marble. 
Worcester.  Mass.:  W.  W  .  Cambridge.  Mass.;  II 
W.  Barry.  Boston  :  A  Knight.  Bastrop,  Tc*.;  J.  R 
Warn,  Pontiac.  Mich.;  B  A.  Richmond.  Cumber, 
laud,  Md.;  Mrs.  W.  A  Phillip*.  Cleveland ;  M 
Leman,  Kansas  City.  Mo 
Tex.:  the  Re 


l47»:* Splendid  problem  M.  W.  H.;  -Splen-  «<*»•*« 
did  study  iu  Chess-mechanic*"— I.  W.  M.;  -  First-  |  “  * 
class  “-C.  K.  O.;  “  Capital  piece  of  work  '  — F.  H.  of  «*» 
J.;  "Fine"— M.  M.;  “  Easv.  bot  good"— W.  W.; .  Billot 
-  Disappointing  W.  R.  C.;  “  Easier  than  477  and  .  be  P. 
not  so  pleasmg  “-J.  K  W.  I  Gn <01 

A.  R  Hann,  I>en?ia.  ]  In  addition  to  those  reported  Prof.  C.  D  S.  got  K’'cn 
W.  F.  Purmnn.  Willoo.  N.  H.;  Dr.  J  47!-  and  A.  R.  Hann.  Denton.  Tex..  «r}  and 
A  Decker.  Chicago ;  H.  Kvtcham.  Vergennes.  Vt.;  M.  Stivers  got  «rt  and 
I»r.  F.  Black,  Port  Col  borne.  Oat.;  Prof.  M  L  "Mmoi-r."  C-e.innati:  Send  roar  name  and  1  h_p 
Pence.  Mate  College  of  Ken  tacky  ;  L  Dejuag.  Jr..  ■  address,  and  we  will  show  yon  that  you  arc  wrong  ,  /,  J 
Rhinelander,  Wit.;  M.  Stivers,  Greensboro.  X.  C..  1  concerning  47*.  tPa*v 
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